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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  IX. 


Thb  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  and  saccessive  prefaces,  is  to 
farnish,  not  only  a  complete  Bible  Dictionary,  but  a  universal  reference-book  on  all 
subjects  of  religious  interest,  including  non-Christian  faiths  and  characters,  and  espe- 
cially the  biography  of  deceased  peraons  in  public  positions  in  the  various  churches 
and  schools  of  philosophy  and  sacred  art.  In  the  present  volume  that  plan,  as  car- 
ried out  in  its  predecessors,  has  been  steadily  maintained.  The  progress  has  been 
more  rapid  'as  the  task  approaches  its  completion.  Volume  X  is  already  well  in 
hand,  and  its  appearance  may  be  expected  in  about  one  year  from  this  time.  The 
Supplement,  for  which  much  material  is  even  now  ready,  will  immediately  follow 
thereafter,  bringing  up  all  arrearages  from  the  beginning.  The  Supplement  will 
include  everything  of  value  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  Beal-JBncyklopddie 
not  already  given  in  this  Cydopcedia. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  the  Peninmla  of  Sinaiy  which  is  folded  in  a  pocket  in 
the  cover,  has  been  carefully  drawn  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  editor,  and 
embraces  all  the  latest  topographical  information,  including  the  observations  made 
during  his  recent  visit  to  that  region. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  special  contributors  (besides  the  editor  and  reg- 
ular' collaborators)  to  this  volume,  as  indicated  by  their  initials  subscribed  to  their 
respective  articles : 

G.  F.  C. . . . .  ProfesBor  O.  F.  Gompov^  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  Univenity,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  C The  Bev.  J.  T.  Cranb,  D.D.,  of  the  Newark  Conference. 

W.  E.  G. . . .  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

D.  Y.  H The  Rev.  D.  Y.  Heislbr,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

G.  F.  H. . . . .  Professor  G.  F.  Holmbs,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Viiiginia. 
B.  H The  Rev.  R.  Hutchesom,  A.M.,  Washington,  la. 

D.  P.  K. . . . .  Pxofessor  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J. 

J.  P.  L. The  late  Professor  J.  P.  Lacroue,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

B.  p. The  Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  P. PresideDt  K.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

p.  S^ Professor  P.  Schafp,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  S. . . . .    Professor  A.  J.  Schkm,  A.M.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

E.  de  Sb . . . .  Bishop  E.  db  Schweihitz,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J.  L.  S.  . . . .  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Soot,  Lexington,  Ky. 

.J.  C  S. . .  . .  The  Rev.  J.  C  Stockbridgk,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  P.  a The  Bev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  city. 

W.  J.  R.  T. . .  The  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Rhabaxiiia  (more  properly  Rabanus)  Maurus,  a 
distiiignished  German  theologian  and  prelate,  was  bom 
of  French  parenta,  named  Raban^  at  Mentz,  about  776. 
On  the  completion  of  his  early  studies  at  Fulda,  in  Hemei 
he  was  there  made  a  deacon  in  801;  and  he  betook  him- 
self to  Tours  the  following  year  to  enjoy  the  tuition  of 
the  famous  Alcain,  who  is  said  to  have  sumamed  him 
ihe  Moor,  from  hb  dark  complexion.  It  Is  also  appar- 
ent from  his  writings  that  he  had  in  his  youth  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
be^me  head  of  the  convent  school  at  Fulda,  where  hb 
successful  teaching  drew  around  him  many  pupils,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  nobility  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons.  In  822  he  was  consecrated  abbot; 
but  he  still  directed  the  seminary,  which  supplied  many 
able  teachers  for  the  Frankbh  and  German  churches. 
On  a  complaint  of  the  monks  that  his  absorption  in  lit- 
erary pursuits  hindered  the  discharge  of  hb  more  active 
conventual  duties,  he  retired  in  842.  He  was,  however, 
drawn  out  of  this  voluntary  seclusion,  in  847,  by  being 
made  archbbhop  of  Mentz,  whence  he  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  received  the  epithet  of  Magnentw$,  In 
thb  situation  he  was  the  oppoeer  and  persecutor  of 
Gtittschalk  (q.  v.),  who  advocated  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. Rabanus  founded  the  monastery  of  Mont 
Sl  Pierre,  and  rebuilt  that  of  KItngemunster.  In  850 
he  showed  great  devotion  in  relieving  the  poor  who 
had  suffered  from  a  flood.  In  852  he  presided  at  a 
council  held  in  hb  metropolis.  He  died  Feb.  4,  856. 
His  influence  was  great  among  the  churches  in  the 
diffusion  of  practical  piety,  and  he  had  several  illustri- 
ous disciples.  His  erudition  and  general  attainments 
were  respectable  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as 
a  lecturer,  he  instructed  hb  scholars  in  general  litera- 
ture and  science  as  well  as  theology.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  canonical  books  and  manv  of  the 
Apocryphal  ones,  and  left  behind  him  numerous  trea- 
tises, sermons,  and  letters.  Hb  Opera  Omnia  were  edited 
by  Henin  and  Colvener  (Cologne,  1627, 6  vols.  fol.).  See 
Herzog,  Reai^Encyldop,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GetU- 
rale,  s. r. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioff,  s.  v.,  and  the  literature 
there  cited ;  also,  Johann,  De  VUa  ac  Doctrina  Rhab, 
Mauri  Magn.  (Jen.  1724) ;  Schwarz,  Dt  Rahano  Mauro 
(Heidelb.  1811);  Dahl,  Uiten, u. Schr, d. Rah,  Maur,  (Ful- 
da, 1828);  Kunstman,  UA.  Hrabaiu  Maur,  (Mainz,  1841). 

Rhabdoa  rk  tbs  rhizbs  ('Pd/3^oc  Ik  r^c  p<Zi7Ct 
a  atem  out  of  the  roof)  b  the  biegtnnlng  of  one  of  the 
odes  of  St.  Gosmas,  surnamed  "  the  Melodbt,"  also  "Hie- 
rosolymitanus,"  and  sometimes  "  Hieropolites."  Like 
hb  foster-brother  John  of  Damascus,  Cosmas  became 
a  monk  of  St.  Sabas,  and,  against  hb  will,  was  con- 
secrated bbhop  of  MAinma,  near  Gaza,  by  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  about  A.D.  745.  He  led  a  holy 
life,  and  died  in  good  old  age  about  760.  Cosmas  was 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  poets.  He  wrote  on 
the  Nativity,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Purification, 
and  on  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Hb  fondness  for  types, 
boldness  in  their  application,  and  love  of  aggregating 
them  make  him  the  Oriental  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  His 
hymns  are  much  used  and  praised  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
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and  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  14.    We  subjoin  the 
first  stanza  of  this  ode  in  Neale's  translation : 

"  Rod  of  the  Root  of  Jei>se, 
Them,  Flower  of  Mary  born, 
From  thai  thick  shady  monntaln 
Cam'st  glorious  forth  this  morn: 
Of  her,  the  ever  Virgiu, 
IncamAte  wast  thon  made, 
The  immaterial  Efsence — 
The  God  bv  all  obeyed  1 
Glorv,  Lord,  thy  servants  pay 
To  thy  wondrous  might  tu-ciay  I'* 

Comp.  Neale,  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  127  sq.; 
Miller,  Staffers  and  Songs  of  the  ChurcJi,  p.  16.     (B.  P.) 

Rhanatoaan  hemik  anothen  (Pavdriaoav  iifiiv 
at'utBtp)  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ode  by  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Studium,  or  the  "  Hymnologist"  (q.  v),  of  which 
the  following  stanza  is  the  translation  of  Neale : 

"  Rain  down,  ye  heav'ns,  eternal  bliss ! 
The  chemb-clond  to-day 
Bears  Jepns  where  his  Father  is. 
Along  the  starry  way." 

See  Neale's  t/ymns  of  the  Eastern  Ch,  p.  229  sq.     (R  P.) 

Rhea,  Samuel  Audley,  a  Presbyterian  missionar}-, 
was  bom  in  Blountville,  East  Tenn.,  Jan.  28, 1827.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1847, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminar^-, 
New  York,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  18.M), 
and  was  ordained  Feb.  2, 1851.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Gawar,  Persia,  where  he 
labored  faithfully  for  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  removed  to  Seir,  another  part  of  the  Per- 
sian field,  where  he  remained  but  a  year  in  consequence 
of  declining  health.  Being  advised  by  his  physician  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  came  to  his  former  home, 
and  on  recovering  his  health  returned  to  his  post.  Fn)m 
this  place  he  went  to  Orrmmiah,  where  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  success  till  his  death,  Sept.  2, 1865.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rhees,  Morgan  John  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Gbmorganshire,  Wales,  Dec  8, 1760.  He  de- 
voted himself  at  first  to  teaching;  but  having  studied 
theology  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  he  entered 
the  ministrv.  His  liberal  views  led  him  to  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  but,  dis- 
appointed by  its  excesses,  he  came  back  and  began  ex- 
pounding hb  particular  views  in  a  quarterly*  entitled 
The  Welsh  Treasury,  This  brought  him  into  some  dif- 
ficulties with  the  authorities,  and  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  Statiw  in  1794  as  the  protector  of  a  Webh  colony. 
Here  he  travelled  through  the  Southern  and  Western 
states,  preaching  with  remarkable  success.  Having,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cambria,  he  planned  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  he 
called  Beulah,  and  settled  there  with  a  company  of 
Webb  emigrants  in  1798.  He  remained  for  several 
years,  acting  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Beulah,  but 
finally  removed  to  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  17, 1804.  One  of  his  sons  was  M.  J.  Rhees, 
D.D.  (q.  v.).  His  earlier  productions  were  piiblisheil  in 
the  Webb  language,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been 
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tranidated.  He  published  a  few  Orations  and  Discourses 
m  this  country,  which  evince  great  vivacity  and  elo- 
quence.— Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  nier.  Pulpit^  vi,  344. 

Rhees,  Morgan  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Somerset^  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  2d, 
1802.  lie  devoted  himself  at  first  to  law,  began  prac- 
I  icing  in  May,  182G,  and  gave  promise  of  great  success 
in  that  profession ;  but,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
ttiudy  of  theology,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  temperance 
ngent,  and  was  finally  ordained  Sept.  9,  1829,  and  on 
April  1, 1830,  became  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Borden- 
town  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  Here  he  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Convention  for 
missionary  purposes  in  1829,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
tary, besides  being  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  editing  for  a  time 
the  Temperance  Reporter,  He  closed  his  connection 
with  the  church  at  Bordentown  in  1833,  retaining  that 
at  Trenton.  In  1840  he  also  resigned  the  latter  to 
l)ecome  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  in  which  position  his  services 
proved  very  usefuL  In  1843  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he 
remained  until  1850,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  VVilliamsburgh,  L.  I.,  and  here, 
still  acting  as  recording  secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 
Missionary  Union  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  death  closed  his  useful  career,  .Tan.  15, 1853. — 
Sprague,  Annals  oftheAmer,  Pulpily  vi,  780. 

Rhe'^gluin  CP^ytov,  prob.  from  pfiyiwfUf  alluding 
to  the  abrupt  character  of  the  coast).  The  mention  of 
this  Italian  town  (which  w^as  situated  on  the  Bnittian 
coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mc»- 
nina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts  xxviii,  13)  in  the 
account  of  PauFs  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after 
the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  careful  attention.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin-brothers"  which 

gave  the  name  to 
Paul's  ship.  See 
Castok  and  Pol- 
lux. Again,  the 
notice  of  the  in- 
termediate posi- 
tion of  Rhegium ; 
the  waiting  there 


Ct>ln  of  Rhegium. 


for  a  southerly  wind  to  carry  the  ship  through  the  strait; 
the  run  to  Puteoli  with  such  a  wind  within  the  twentv- 
four  hours,  are  all  points  of  geographical  accuracy  which 
help  us  to  realize  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of 
the  place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony :  it  was  mis- 
erably destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse;  from  Au- 
gustus it  received  advantages  which  combined  with  its 
geographical  position  in  making  it  important  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  promi- 
nently associated,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Romans;  and  still  the  modem  Retfffio  is  a  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  Its  distance  across  the  strait  from  Messina 
is  only  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  tele- 
graph station  above  that  Sicilian  town. — Smith.  See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  ii,  349 ;  Lewin,  St, 
Paul,  ii,  217 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog,  s.  v. 

Rhemish  Testament,  a  Romish  version  of  the 
New  Test.,  printed  at  Rheims,  France,  in  1582,  accom- 
panied with  copious  notes  by  Roman  Catholic  authors. 
This  version,  like  the  Douay  Old  Test.,  with  which  it  is 
generally  bound  up,  was  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate.   See  Douay  Bible. 

Rhenferd,  Jakob,  a  German  Orientalist,  was  bora 
at  MUhlheim,  in  the  duchy  of  Beig,  Aug.  15, 1654.  The 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  he  studied  theology  at  Ham, 
Groningen,  and  at  Amsterdam.  From  1678  to  1680  he 
was  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Franeker,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Amsterdam  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  He- 


brew, Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  1688  he  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  which  position  he 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  sound  judgment,  and  possessed  a 
great  memory.  Rhenferd  died  Oct.  7,  1712.  Of  hia 
works  we  mention,  De  Antiquitate  Literarum  Judaica- 
rum  (Franeker,  1694) : — Observationes  ad  Loca  Hebreea 
Novi  Testamenti  (ibid.  1705-7): — De  Arabtirchis  Eth' 
narchis  Judaorvm  (ibid.  1702) : — Rudimentu  GrammaU' 
ctB  HarmoniccB  Linguarum  HebrcecBj  ChaldaicaSj  Syriaae, 
et  ArabiooB  (ibid.  1706). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^ 
s.  v.  Besides  editing  a  Syntagma  of  dissertations  by 
different  writers,  De  Stylo  Novi  Testamenti  (1701,  4to), 
he  published  several  learned  dissertations.  These  have 
been  collected  and  issued  in  one  vol.  4to,  with  a  preface 
by  D.  Mill,  and  an  *'  Oratio  Funebris"  by  professor  Au- 
dala,  under  the  title  Jac,  Rhenftrdi  Opera  Philoloyica, 
Dissertationibus  KxquisUissimi  Argumenii  Constantia 
(Traj.  Rhen.  1722).  Besides  discussing  such  Biblical 
subjects  as  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  meaning 
I  of  the  phrase  6  aiutv  6  fxeXXuv  in  the  New  TesL,  the 
meaning  of  several  passages  in  the  same,  the  author 
treats  largely  on  points  of  Jewish  literature  and  archte- 
'  <>I<>Ky?  <>n^  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Palmyrene  and 
;  Phoenician  dialects,  and  other  pointa  of  interest  to  Ori- 
ental scholars. — Kitto. 

Rbe'sa  ('Pi}o-a)  is  a  name  given  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  27)  as  that  of  a  son  of  Zorobabel 
and  father  of  Joanna,  being  evidently  the  same  with 
Rkphaiah  (q.  v.),  given  in  the  Old.  Test.  (1  Chron.  iii, 
19-21)  as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  and  father  of  Hananiah. 
Lord  Hervey  fancifully  conjectures  that  Rhesa  is  no 
person,  but  merely  the  title  Roshy  i.  e.  "  prince,"  orig- 
inally attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and  gradu- 
ally introduced  as  an  independent  name  into  the  ge- 
nealogy {Genealogies,  etc.,  p.  HI,  114,  356-360).  See 
Gknkalooy  of  Jfcsus  Chkist. 

Rhesa,  L.  Jedemin,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  bom  June  9,  1777,  at  Carwitha,  near 
MemeL  In  1800  he  was  appointed  garrison  chaplain  at 
Kdnigsberg;  in  1807  he  lectured  as  privat-docent  at 
the  university  there,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology.  Fn>m  1812  to  1815  he 
acted  as  army  chaplain,  and  after  1818  he  lectured  as 
professor  in  ordinary  and  doctor  of  theology,  being  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  consistory  in  Konigs- 
berg.  Rhesa  died  Aug.  80,  1840,  leaving  some  very 
important  pamphleta  bearing  on  the  Lithuanian  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  as,  Geschichte  der  lUtkauischen  Bibel, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Religumsgeschickie  der  nordischen  V&lker 
(Konigsberg,  1816): — Philosophisdi  - kritische  Anmerh- 
ungen  zur  Utthattischen  Bibel  (ibid.  1816-24,  2  parts). 
Besides  these,  be  wrote :  De  Primis,  quos  dicwd  Sacror, 
Reformatorib,  in  Prussia  (ibid.  1828) :— and  De  Pritnis 
Vestigiis  Religionis  Ckrist,  inter  lAthuanos  Propagates 
(ibid.  1819).  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  tkeolog,  Literat,  i, 
809, 837 ;  ii,  731 ;  Zuchold,  BiU,  TheoL  ii,  1061.    (h.  P.) 

Rhetorians.  An  Alexandrian  sect  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Philaster  as  founded  by  Rhetorius,  and 
maintaining  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm  in  any 
heresy  whatever  (Philast.  ff<er.  xci).  Augustine  re- 
marks that  this  seems  so  absurd  that  he  considers  it  in- 
credible (Aug.  Nar,  Ixxii).  Philaster  is  the  original 
authority  for  the  existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  Prsedesti- 
natus  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  not  unknown  to 
him,  adding  to  Philaster's  statement  that  they  advo- 
cated Christian  fellowship  with  all  who  believed  in  the 
Incarnation  (Praedest.  /icer,  Ixxii).  Even  before  Phi- 
taster's  time  Athanasius  mentions  a  person  named  Rhe- 
torius, whom  he  accuses  of  holding  the  opinion  that 
doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that  all  heretics 
are  right  in  their  own  way  {Contr,  ApolUa,  i,  6). 
And  at  a  later  date  St.  John  Damascene  enumerates  the 
yvuMTiiiaxai  as  the  eighty-eighth  in  his  catalogue  of 
fieresies,  who,  it  seems  probable,  were  "  knowledge  (or 
theolog}*)  haters"  in  the  sense  of  being  anti-dogmatists, 
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who  had  arisen  from  reaction  against  the  subtleties 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  Antiochean  and  the  Alexandrian 
schools  of  theologians,  and  who  are  identical  with  the 
Khetorians  of  Philaster. — 13\\intj  Diet,  ofSects,  s.  v. 

Rhinoceros.    See  Unigorn. 

RhiuBbergers.    See  Collegiants. 

Rho,  Giacomo,  brother  of  Giovanni,  was  bom  at 
M  ilan,  Italy,  in  1 593.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  the 
order  of  Su  Ignatius,  and,  after  being  ordained  priest, 
he  accompanied  Nicolas  Trigault  to  China.  Being  de- 
tained at  Macao,  he  aided  in  defending  the  town  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  surrounding  it  with  new  forti6cations 
(1622).  He  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
Shan-si,  in  1624,  where  he  preached  in  the  native  lan- 
guage with  fluency'.  In  1631  he  was  ordered  to  Pekin, 
where  he  was  employed,  with  P.  Adam  Schall,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  imperial  calendar.  Rho  died  in  China,  April 
27, 1638.  He  left  only  one  work,  in  Italian — an  account 
of  hb  voyage — entitled  Leltere  deUa  sua  Navigaztfme  e 
dtUe  Coit  deW  Indie  (Milan,  1620),  but  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  many  works  in  Chinese  on  religion, 
a^lrDnomy,  and  mathematics.  See  Kircher,  China  lUus- 
traia. — Uoefer,  Nouv.  Bvyg.  Genfrale^  s.  v. 

Rho,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Milan  in  1590.  In  1606  be  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Brera,  and,  after  a  time,  de- 
sired to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India.  But  his  superiors 
refused  to  grant  bis  request,  and  he  continued  during 
his  whole  life  to  teach  in  the-  different  cities  of  Italy. 
Kho  was,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  made  superior  of  a 
convent  at  Milan,  and  finally  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  9, 
1662.  He  left  several  works,  among  them,  Marfyrium 
Trium  Beatorum  e  Soc,  Jesu,  Pauli  Michi,  Joh,  Golo^  et 
Jac  Gkisai  (Florence,  162S):^InterroffiUiotte4  A  polo- 
yeticat  (Lyons,  1641): — and  orations  on  various  ecclesi- 
astical subjects. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Rho'^da  ('Po^]7,  Rok),  the  name  of  a  servant-maid 
who  announced  Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mar}'*s 
house  after  his  miraculous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii, 
1'6),    A.D.44.    SeePoRTKB. 

Rhodes  ('Podoc>  rogy\  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  navigarion, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject-  poverty  by  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  tyr- 
anny and  rapacity  of  its  Turkish  mlers. 

1.  Scriptural  Notices. — The  Sept.  translators  place 
the  Rhodians  among  the  children  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  4), 
and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Ibidore;  but  Bochart  maintains  that  the  Rhodians  are 
too  modem  to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  immedi- 
ate son  of  Javan,  and  ccmsiders  that  Moses  rather  in- 
tended the 'Gauls  on  the  Mediterranean  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  near  Marseilles,  where  there  was 
a  disuict  called  Rhodanusia,  and  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  They  also  render  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  '^children  of 
the  Rhodians,**  instead  of,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  '*  children 
of  Dedan."  Calmet  considers  it  probable  that  here  they 
read  "  children  of  Redan,  or  Rodan,"  but  that  in  Gen.  x, 
4  they  read  **  Dedan,"  as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  time 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant 
we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1  Mace. 
XV,  23).  Paul  touched  there  on  his  return  voyage  to 
Syria  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi,  1). 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  from  the  ship.  The 
day  before  he  had  been  at  Cos,  an  island  to  the  north- 
west; and  from  Rbotles  he  proceeded  eastwanls  to  Pat- 
ara,  in  Lycia.  It  seems,  frt>m  all  the  circumstances  of 
t)ie  narrative,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
ni>rth  -  west,  as  it  very  often  does  in  that  part  of  the 
Levant.  Two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great 
Connected  with  Rhodes  are  well  worthy  of  mentiun  here. 
When  he  went  to  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  last  re- 
publican struggle,  he  fi>und  ihat  the  city  had  suffered 
much  from  Cauiut*,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it 


(Josephus,  Anf.  xiv,  14, 3).  Here,  also,  after  the  battle 
of  Actiuro,  he  met  Augustus  and  secured  his  favor  (ibitL 
XV,  6, 6). 

II.  //istoiy, — Rhodes  was  an  ancient  Dorian  settle- 
ment made,  probably,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  but  in  process  of  time  the  different  races  be- 
came fused  together  and  were  distinguished  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  They  built  the  superb  city  of 
Rhodes  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  thus 
took  advantage  of  the  magnificent  harbor  which  the 
earlier  settlers  had  overlooked.  After  this  it  prospereil 
greatly  and  passed  through  various  fortunes  in  a  polit- 
ical re8|)ect,  becoming  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
Carian  dynasty,  then  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  became  famous  for  a  memorable  siege  it 
sustained  against  the  arms  of  Demetrius  I'oliorcetes, 
from  whom  it  obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace.  The 
citizens  now  set  themselves  to  clear  the  ^gean  Sea  of 
pirates,  an  enterprise  in  which  they  completely  succeed- 
ed; and  it  was  to  their  exertions  that  merchants  owed 
the  safety  of  their  ships  and  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing their  commerce.  The  mercantile  tastes  and  honor- 
able character  of  this  people  procured  them  the  good- 
will of  all  the  civilized  world.  They  possessed  in  per- 
fection those  virtues  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  so  lamentably  deficient.  They  were  upright,  con- 
scientious, and  pmdent.  While  they  cultivated  trade 
they  did  not  neglect  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and, 
though  the  time  of  their  prosperity  was  subsequent  to 
the  decline  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  the 
Rhodian  sera  was  a  long  and  a  happy  one.  The  people 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  maintained  through- 
out the  Roman  period  their  independence;  and,  while 
they  faithfully  kept  everj'  article  of  their  treaties,  fhey 
avoided  anything  like  servility.  In  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  Rhodes  was  not  only  free  itself,  but  extend- 
ed the  advantages  of  its  free  constitution  to  many  of 
the  surrounding  islands  and  a  considerable  district  in 
Caria  on  the  opposite  coast  Nor  was  Rhodes  by  any 
means  despicable  in  literary  reputation.  Cleobulus, 
reckoned  among  the  seven  sages,  was  a  Rhodian ;  Cal- 
limachus  and  Apollonius  were  eminent  as  poets;  and 
eloquence  was  understood  and  cherished  in  Rhodes 
when  it  was  all  but  extinct  in  ever}"^  other  part  of 
Greece.  Cicero  went  to  study  here,  and  the  young  Ro- 
man nobles  made  Rhodes  their  university  as  they  had 
formerly  done  with  Athens. 

Under  Ck)nstantine  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
"  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was  the  last  place  where 
the  Christians  of  the  East  held  out  against  the  advanc- 
ing Saracens;  and  subsequently  it  was  once  more  fa- 
mous as  the  home  and  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.  The  most  prominent  remains  of  the  city  and 
harbor  are  memorials  of  those  knights. 

In  modern  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  military  order,  under 
whom  it  obtained  great  celebrity  by  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  Turks;  but  in  the  time  of  Soliman  the 
Great  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  and  the  island 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it 
has  since  continued.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  Turkish 
pasha,  who  exercises  despotic  sway,  seizes  upon  the 
pn)perty  of  the  people  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  whose 
vigilant  rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  conceale<l. 
Under  this  iron  rule  the  inhabitants  are  ground  to  pov- 
erty and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depopulated. 

III.  Description  and  Remains, — Rhodes  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty -four 
leagues  in  circumference,  twenty  leagues  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  six  broad.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lofty  mountain  named  Artemira,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  island ;  of  the  elevated  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  on  the  north;  the  archipelago, studded  with  nu- 
merous islands, on  the  north-west;  Mount  Ida,  veiled  in 
clouds,  on  the  south  -west ;  and  the  wide  expanse  of 


Fl«ti  of  Rba4««. 


n  thkt  wish  Ihe  sborm  of  ArHci 


»  aiid  in  atill 

celebrated  Tor  iu  delightful  climite  anil  the  fertility  or 
ila  soiL  The  Rardenii  are  Hlled  with  ddicioiu  rmii,  ev- 
ery gile  is  scented  with  the  most  powerful  fragrance 
wafted  rmm  the  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and 

of  (he  richest  odors  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems 
impregnated  with  spicy  perfume.  It  is  well  watered 
by  the  rirer  Caiidum  and  numerous  smillei  sireims 
anJ  liviiiels  ihit  spring  from  the  shatly  sides  of  Uount 
Artcmira.  It  conMina  two  ciliei — Rhodes,  the  capital, 
inhabi(«d  chiefly  by  Turks  and  a  amall  number  of 
J«ws;  and  the  ancient  Linduii,  now  inluced  to  a  ham- 
let, peopled  by  Greeks  who  ue  altnosc  all  engaged  in 
commerce.  Besides  these  It)er«  are  Ave  villages  occu- 
pied by  Turks  and  a  small  number  of  Jews,  and  five 
towns  and  furl y-one  villages  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The 
whole  populstittn  was  eilimated  hy  Savary  at  3G,A00: 
but  Turner,  a  later  traveller,  estimates  them  only  at 
20,000,  of  whom  14,(N)0  were  (Ireeki  and  6000  Turks, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  Jewa  reaiding  chiefly  in  the 

The  city  of  Rhodes  is  ramoui  for  its  hoge  brazen 
Mitiie  nf  Apollo,  called  Colossus,  which  Utnid  at  the 
mnjth  of  (he  harbor,  and  was  so  high  that  ships  passed 
in  fuU  sail  between  ita  legs.  It  wss  the  work  of  Chares 
of  Liiidus,  the  diBci|ile  of  Lysippus ;  ita  height  was  one 
hnadred  and  twenty-aix  feet,  and  twelve  yean  were  oo 
■  oupied  in  ita  cnnslmction.  It  was  thrown  down  hy  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III,  Euergeles,  king 
of  Eftypt,  alter  having  stuod  liny-aix  years.  The  brass 
nf  which  it  was  composed  waa  a  load  for  nine  hundred 
camels.  Its  extremities  were  sustained  by  Hxty  pil- 
lars of  marble,  and  a  wi»ding  ataircase  led  up  to  the 
top,  whence  a  view  might  Iw  obtained  of  Syria  and 
the  ships  proceoding  to  ligj'pt  in  a  large  looking-glass 
suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  statue.  There  is  not  a 
nngle  vealige  of  this  celebrated  work  of  art  now  re- 
maining. The  present  antiquities  of  Rhodes  reach  no 
further  bark  than  the  resirlence  of  the  Knighta  of  St. 
Juhn  of  Jerusalem.    The  remaini  of  tbeii  fine  old  for- 


iresB,  of  great  size  and  strength,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  cells  of  the  Knights  are  entire,  but  the  sanctuary 
baa  been  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a  magaiine  for 
miliury  storea.  The  early  coins  of  Rhodes  bear  the 
conventional  rose-flower,  with  the  name  nf  the  island, 
on  one  ude,  and  the  head  of  Apolio,  radiated  like  the 


Eurly  Coin  of  Rhodes. 
aun,on  the  other.    It  waa  a  proverb  that  theaon  ahone 
every  day  in  Kbodes. 

SeeMeuniu^  A^£A»i&(Amst]676)i  Coronelli, /aofa 
di  Rodi  (Ven.1702);  Paulsen, Z)«cr^io  Rhodi  (GotU 
181S);  Roat.^nJiu(AI(on.lfl^);  Henge, Cor^eidtialre 
run  RAodui  (Cologne,  1S27) ;  and  especially  Rottiet,  Lri 
MoimmmU  de  Rhoda  (Brussels,  1828]  i  Ross,  Acura  wuvt 
RkoAn  (Halle,  IWl);  Berg,  Die  Itud  Rhodiu  (Bruns- 
wick, 1861). 

RhocIeB,  Alexandre  de,  a  French  minionary, 
waa  bom  at  Avignon,  March  15, 159 1.  In  1612  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  after  long 
solicitation  received  permission  to  go  to  India  as  ■  mis- 
Honary.  In  the  spring  of  1619  he  left  Lisbon,  but  on 
ious  pretexta 


when  he  w. 


Hedi 


Japan,  and  devoted  a 
the  language;  but  the  great  aererity  which  was  exer- 
cised against  Chiiatiana  obliged  him  Ut  abandon  his 
project.  He  went  into  Cochin-China,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  begsn  to  preach  in  the  native  idiom.  In 
1627  be  passed  into  Tonquin,  and  gained  the  confldence 
of  the  king;  but  the  jealousy  of  courtiers  deatroyed  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  An  nlict  was  launched  against  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Rhudea  was  expelled.     Ue  le- 


RHODES 

turned  to  HkcBo  and  remiunHl  ten  yean,  txuhuig  *n[) 
traTclling  thniugh  the  prurince  of  Cintnn.     He  itill 

by  pcneculion — ihLa  timt  barely  escapiiig  wilh  hi«  lifef 
bring  sentenced  to  perpetual  bkniahment  (1646).  On 
hit  way  lu  Europe  he  was  imprinned  at  Java,  which 
changed  his  plan  of  travel.  He  embarked  Tor  Hacaa- 
tar,  rioted  Banum  and  Savata,  and  in  IMS  travelled 
Ihmugh  the  wbiile  kiiiftdo™  of  I'b'b''  as  veil  as  Armenia, 
and  anally  left  Smynia  Tor  Cenua.  Tbe  three  yean 
Dillowing  be  spent  quietly  at  Rome,  but  iiia  passion  for 
tnTel  earned  him  to  nart  on  a  second  expedition  tu 
Persia  at  Ihe  bead  ora  new  missionarr  enterprise.  He 
died  in  thst  country  Nov.  6,  1660.  Rhodea's  writings 
are  chiefly  narratives  of  travel,  and  are  generally  cm- 
rect.  WemKynienuon,HrlaiionediFflidSuetriiidMi 
Santa  FiA  wf  Regno  di  Tttmhmo  (Rome,  ISSO)  :—lrii> 

ItiSI): — Sommtiin  dti  diBer$  Voyagft  et  Miiaioiu  Apo9- 
luliqun  du  P.A.de  Rkodei,  ete.  (  Paris,  ItiM  ),  .See 
Sotuvel,  BM.  Script.  Soc  Jaa.  —  Hoetet,  NoUT.Biog. 
Gtntralr, «.  v. 

Rliodea,  OeorgeB  d«,  brother  o(  Alexandre,  was 
boni  at  Avignon  in  1597.  He  embraced  the  nde  at  St. 
[gnatiua  at  Lyons  in  1613,'taught  rlieloric  in  [Ite  Col- 
lege of  Notre  Dame  in  Ihst  city,  and  wsa  its  direclnr  for 
tnenly-seven  yenra.  He  died  May  IT,  1661.  Of  his 
wtilingB  we  hare,  DitpHlationri  Throb^ia  Scholiulicit 
(Lyons,  1661,  1671,  ISIS ) -.^ PiOoicpUa  Peripultliai 
(ibid.  1671;.— Hoefer,  A'uur.  Biog.  GhUraU,  a.  v. 

Rllod'oClia  ('Pa^oanc),  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the 
Iilana  of  his  counirymen  to  AntiochuB  Eiipaior.  His 
treason  wat  discovered,  and  he  was  placed  in  conSne- 
ment  (2  Uacc  xiii,  31)- 

Rhi>doii.    See  Rose. 

Rbo'dw  (1  Mace,  nv,  23).     See  Rhodes. 

RIlCBtlui,  in  Greek  mvthologv,  (1)  was  king  of  the 
Mamibians,  a  son  of  Phorcys,  and  Tatlier  to  Anehemo- 
liis,  of  whom  Tirgil  uys  that  he  defiled  the  bed  of  hit 
step  tool  her  Catperia.  (!)  A  centaur  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Pirithous,  who  was  wounded  by  Dryss,  aud  fled. 
(3)  A  giant  who  was  killed  by  Bacchus. 

RbopUns,  in  Greek  mytbolngy,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  sons  of  Herculeg.  Hit  son  wag  named  Phoe- 
tui,  and  built  a  city  iu  Crete,  to  which  he  gave  bis  own 

RliytlilB,  in  Greek  mythobgy,  was  a  nympb  be- 
loved ofApoUo,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Cnrybantes.  An  ancient  town  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Crete  derives  from  her  its  name— Kbytion, 

RJailo,  Raphakl  Galkotto,  an  Itslisn  prelate, 
belter  known  ss  eardmal  Jtuino,  was  bom  at  Savoiia, 
May  3,  14al.  He  was  in  great  favor  with  Sixlus  IV, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  iu  1477,  and  alUr- 

biaboprics,  together  with  the  abbeys  of  Monte-Casino 
and  Cava.  During  the  f^tes  which  celebrated  his  ele- 
vation Iflihe  cardinalate,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  son 
were  assaesinated.  The  new  cardinal  did  not  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  Fkirenlinea,  Ihongb  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  plot,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  near  the  altar 
at  which  he  was  officiating.  Under  Alexander  VI  he 
t«oh  refuge  in  France,  in  his  see  ofTregiiier,  but  relumed 
to  Italy  on  the  election  of  lluB  IH.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered into  a  conapinicy  with  cardinal  Pelnicci  tg 
Leo  X,  who  generously  pardoned  hia  offence.  It  ii 
thai  cardinal  Riario  waa  the  Arst  lo  Introduce  Ihesirical 
irpresentation*  in  Rome.  He  died  Julv  7,  1£>!I.  See 
ylnoil  EctL  1473-84;  Panrinn,  Vila  di  Siilo  '" 
Infeanra,  Diario  Rom.;  Ammanali,  Epiiiola  54 
/"r.  r;ofu<i;ain,  p.  821.  — Hoefer,  A'ouii.  Biog.  GeniraU, 

Rib,  in  architecture,  is  a  projecting  band  on  a 
ing,  etc.  In  Middle-age  archilectuie  tibs  are  vcr 
teutively  employed  to  ornament  ceilings,  both  flat  and 


Oxford  Cathedral,  dr.  1180. 

vaulted;  more  eapeciallv  the  lalle 

,  when  groined.     In 

the  earlieal  N-rmm  vaiJUng  the 

ibs  geueraliy  consial 

of  mere  flat  bands  croes- 

ng  the  vault  at  right    ^^H 

angles,  the  groins  as   ^^H 

well  a.  the  apex  being   ^H 

ea  perfectly  pUin.    As        ^H 

he  style  advances  the         ^E 

ribs  become  moulded. 

and  are  abm  applied  to     „    ,    . 
the    groins,   and    are     '^"'"'° 

ler  Abbey,  dr.  ts». 

pecnUar  to  the  slyle.  wilh  carved 

bosses  Bl  (be  inler- 

secdons,  as  in  the 

churohea  of  Ifflev. 

Oxfordshire,    and 

Eihalone,  Ghwces- 

l»  Early  Engliik 

vaulting,  and  tliat 

ofallBubsequent  pe- 

ril-Is, the  groins  are 

Olooeeatar  Cnthedral,  dr.  13M. 

invariablv    covereil 
ty  ribs,  and  the  In- 

other  decorations,  as  is  the  case  i 

n  tbe  chapter- house 

at  Oxford.    In  the  Early  Engliah 

tyle  it  is  seldom  that 

mora  ribs  are  used  thsn  those  wh 

right  angles  (cross- sprin gem)  an 

the  (diagonal)  rib. 

e  at  the  apex. 

Dtcoraled  style  addition 
between  tbe  diagonal  and  cross-springers  folhiwing  the 
curve  of  the  vault,  and  frequently  also  in  other  pans 
running  in  different  directions,  and  uniting  the  whole 
into  a  kind  a!  net-work,  as  al  Tewkeabiiry  Abbev, 
Gloucestershire.  The  ape:t  of  Ihe  vault  is  almost  inva- 
riably occupied  by  a  rib,  which  is  often  slightly  curved 
upwards  between  Ihe  biHses.  When  they  are  numemns, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  more  important  ribs 
are  of  larger  uze  than  the  others.      In  this  aivlc  the 


Thornton  Abbey,  Uncol 


d  with  the  chincterutic 


Iting,  n 


ihty  art  sometimeB  emplayrd  in  grealvi  pmrusion  aticl 
ill  mure  complicated  airBiigements.  by  which  the  effect 
is  by  no  ineaii«  always  Improved,  as  at  St.  Mary  K«d- 
clifle  Church,  Briiitol.  in  faa-lrucrry  vaulting  [he  ribs 
railiale  fmin  the  ipringliig  of  each  peiidenlire,  and  geii- 

the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  (racerv,  which  is  usu- 
ally eiitiched  with  fcalheringn  and  utber  dtcunuious. 


luily  Sc 


Manr  chur 
have  raised  c 
undenidee  of 


id  some  oilier  ancient  build ingfl, 
of  wond  or  pUsler,  funned  on  the 
bers  of  the  roof.  A  few  of  th»e, 
the  Ueomied  and  Early  Engliah 
yies,  are  sparingly  ornamented  with  amall  riba;  there 
generally  one  along  the  lop  aitd  nlhers  crossing  it  at 
insiderable  intervals.     In  some  instances  the  rlba  are 


W^mlneton,  Bedr.)rdsb1re. 
In  the  Perpendicular  style  ceilings  of  this  liind  are 
■■must  invariably  formed  in  canfi, which  are  divided  into 
squares  by  small  ribs  with  bosses,  shields,  or  fkiners  at 

in  this  style,  are  frequently  divideil  into  squares,  and 
sometimes  into  other  patterns,  by  moulded  ribs.  In  the 
time  of  queen  Elisabeth  and  James  I,  ribs  were  much 
nsGil  on  plaster  ceilings,  and  were  often  arranged  with 
iiHderable  intricacy:  at  this  period  the 


pendanta.  In  some  districia  Ibe  purlins  of  a  roof  are 
tailed  ribs.— Parker,  Glouary  of  A  rchilrclurt,  a.  v. 

RIB  (six,  Itld,  Gen.  ii,  il,  22,  a  «*,  as  often  ren- 
dereil ;  Chsld.  sbs,  Dan.  vii,  5),  the  part  of  Adam  Uken 
to  form  his  wife  (tien.  ut  sup.).    See  Eve. 

In  thee;ipression"flrthrib''(S  Sam.ii,3S;  iii,2T;  iv, 
l>:  Ttx,  ]0),  the  original  has  simply jf/)i  (D^H,  ch6mnk, 
-  fifth  part"  in  Gen,  nlvii,  M). 

RlbadenaJra,  Pehro,  a  zealous  Jeaail,  pupil  of 

I,  15'27.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  while  youne,  and  re- 
ceived by  I^yola  into  hia  order  in  1640,  before  it  had 
Iieeii  ninlirmni  by  the  pope.  In  1543  Ribadeneira  re- 
mnveil  to  Paris  for  further  sludies  in  pfailosDphy  and 
(hiMilocy,  and  three  years  later  to  Padua,  where  he  pom- 
picied  his  studies.    In  1549  he  became  teacher  uf  rlicl- 
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oric  at  Palermo.  In  1662  he  returned  to  Rome  and 
labored  effeciivelv  fur  the  instituting  of  the  Collegium 
Uermanicum.  Loyola  sent  him  to  Belgium  in  1555,  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  Jesuitism,  more  par- 
ticuUrly  to  secure  permiauun  of  Philip  II  U)  introduce 

by  direct  labors  as  a  preacher  at  Louvain,  and  by  defend- 
ing the  order  against  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne,  tiiwanls 
the  realizing  of  that  project.    In  1569  he  was  appointnl 
prapatilia  of  the  Collegium  (iermanicura,  and  in  !5ai, 
after  having  taken  the  four  vows  of  his  atAei,prirpannn 
txa  Lbe  province  ofTuscany.     In  1663  he  was  commis- 
saiy  of  the  order  in  Sicily,  and  afienvards  assisiant  lo 
the  generals  Lainei  and  Francis  Borgia.    He  atlendiil 
the  second  general  assembly  of  bis  order  as  Ihe  repro 
sentative  of  Sicily,  and  the  third  as  the  representative 
of  Kume,  and  subsequently  was  made  overseer  of  all  the 
bnnsea  of  the  Jesuits  in  Uume.     Phyucal  sufferings  letl 
to  his  ttturn  to  Spain  in  I6S4,  and  to  the  occupation  uf 
a  writer  in  behalf  of  hii  order  as  his  ebiefwork.     He 
was  engaged  in  culleciing  the  materials  fur  a  work  in- 
tended lu  deacribe  Ihe  services  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain 
and  India  when  he  died,  al;  Madrid,  Oct.  1,  IGI  I.     His 
head  was  fuund  in  an  uninjured  state,  it  is  said,  as  late 
aa  1633.    As  a  thinker,  Ribadeneira  was  characteriusl 
by  credulity;  aa  a  writer,  by  a  diffuse  story-tell inj;  style 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  legends,  whence  his  name  was 
sarcastically  transformed  Into  Ftler  tit  BiuBHeriii,  i.  e. 
"chatterer."    His  works  were  numerous,  and  are  fully 
given  in  Zetiler'a  large  l/nivtrial-Lexitoa,     They  are 
asceiical  or  biographical  in  nature,  though  freiinently 
devoted  specitically  lo  the  interests  nf  hia  order.     We 
mention  his  l.im  of  Ignatius  de  Loyo- 
la, Hoifpa,  Lainez,andSalmemn:— the 
F/iit  Simclomm  <lransL  inio  English, 
1669)— all  in  numerous  editionai~the 
ifitl.  du  Schiim  de  r.iaglelfrrt  (Va- 
kncia,  1688}  :_£«  /Vines  ChriHrn,  a 
defence   against  Machiavelli   (Antw. 
1697,  etc. )  :  —  Calalngtit    Srriploram 
Soc.  Jriu — a  catalogue  of  Jesuit  writ- 
ers, their  provinces,  colleges,  houses, 
etc.  {ibid.  160H);  also  translations  from 
Albert  the  Great  and  Augustine  into 
Spanish. — Herzog,  Real-Eaaflclop.  a.  v. 
tiee  Al.KOAHHK. 

Rlb'ai  (Heb.ffaoi,',*'n-'-,pfc(uiT 

[with Jehovah]:  Sept. 'Pi^aVPiifloi), 

the  father  of  liiai,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  of  the 

tribe  of  Beiijaniin  (2  Sam.  xxiij,  29;  1  Chron.  ni,  ai> 

11.C.  ante  1020. 

Rlbalta,  Francisco,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Caslellon  de  U  Plana  in  1651.  He  studied 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  Sebastian  del  Hombo  in  Rome, 
and  settled  in  Yaleiicia.  His  design,  color,  and  compo- 
silinn  are  highly  commentled.  Among  his  works  are  a 
LaM  Sypprr,  a  /folg  FamUg,  and  The  Ealomtmenl  of 
Ckriil.  He  died  in  lfI28. 
Riband  (Xumb.  xv,  3S).  See  Lack. 
Blbas,  Juan  db.  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at 
Corrlora  in  1613.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Domin- 
icans, and  taught  for  many  years  in  Ihe  convent  of  St. 
PduI  at  Oirdova.  His  death  occurred  Xov.  4,  1687. 
Besides  sermons  and  some  ascetic  treatises,  he  wrote, 
Surkh  nlCaar  yd  Mot  m  Gloria  (1663,  fol.):  this  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Jose  de  Zais.  Many  writers 
have  attributed  lo  Ribas  the  work  eniiileil  Tmiro  Jriu- 
ilio,  etc.  (Coimbra,  1664, 4to),  which  beam  Ihe  name  of 
Francisco  de  la  Piedad.  This  treaUse  speaks  with  great 
severity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  waa  bnmed  by  order  of  Ihe 
Ini|Ui)llion.  Ribss  denied  the  aiilhonhip  of  the  work, 
but  was  known  lo  have  written  others  against  Ihe  Jesn- 
it>i,oneofwhichisentitIed£nrnr^Mfci/rrn.  SeeSchard, 
Seripl.Ord.  Prtrdiail.i  tioujel,  ui  MorSri's  IHct.  IliH.i 
Peignot,  Dirl.  ihi  JAcra  CoHdamaii,  ii,  154;  Brunei, 


Rlbasb.    See  Isaac 
Ribera,   Fiaucia- 


nuiiia.  He  became  s 
.lesuii  in  l&7n,  ind  from 
iliat  time  wai  employed 
in  inlerpreling  the  Serip- 
tatei,  filling  the  chair  of 
pTorenor  or  divinit)'  in 
■  he  Kminary  mt  SiU- 
minca  until  Ills  death,  in 
loSI.     He  «rote  com- 


Rib«rB,  Jos6,  oHhI  SpagnoUno,  a  Spanish  painter 
and  engnver,  was  born  at  San-Felipe,  Jan.  12,  1588. 
In  hia  yuuth  he" was  iwnt  to  the  capital  of  his  native 
province  to  receive  a  claraical  educatinn,  but  did  nut 
j^ive  himaeir  u>  that  exeluaively.     Hia  luve  for  art 

jiainting  under  Tartoui  masterB.  It  iaauppoied  that  his 
]>ecBliar  and  rather  harsh  Hyle  was  gained  while  under 
the  inatructioa  of  Michael  Angein  Caraviggio  at  Na- 
|>les.  Lai«r  he  went  to  Kome,  la  Parma,  and  oi.her  cit- 
iea  or  Italy,  studying  and  working  with  diligence.  He 
finally  aeltled  in  Naplea,  waa  made  court  painter,  and 
received  many  bvoiH.  In  1630  he  waa  made  member 
of  the  Academy  ol  Sl  Luke,  and  in  ICU  received  from 
the  pope  the  decoration  of  the  Order  nf  Christ.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  16S«.  The  works  of  Kibera  deserre 
a  place  anmng  those  al  the  best  engraven  anil  elchera. 
Of  his  worka  in  thia  style  may  be  mentioned.  The  Mar- 
Itfrdvm  of  SU  Barlkohmfv} : — Si^uf,  and  a  portrait 
nf  John  ol  Austria.  Hia  painiinga  are  numerous; 
in  the  Louvre  is  Tkt  Adoration  ofihe  SkrphndM, mni 
among  many  in  Naples  a  Dtpontitm  Jrom  the  Crou  - 
thia  ia  remarkable  for  a  liannony  and  vigor  of  tone 
haidly  equalled  by  hia  other  works.  See  Cean  [Ber- 
■nudez],  Dicaonario  llulnrien ;  Quillet,  Dirl.  del  I'm- 
trrt  KtpufftioU ;  Cabsllero,  Ohtrrtacionet  tofrrii  ia  Fa- 
Iria  de  Ribrra  (Valencia,  1824,  4to).— Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.Giairalf,i.\. 

Rlb'lall  {Heh  ROLik;  T!n-\,finUH3;  Sept.  A(- 
pKtt^i  or  BqXfl,  V.  r.  'Pi&Xa^'a.  Pa^Xaan,  'Aji>iaa 
etc),  the  name  probably  of  two  places. 

1.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  eastern  boimdary  n( 
the  land  of  larael,  as  specified  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv 
II).  Ila  position  is  noted  in  thia  passage  with  mncl' 
precision.  It  waa  between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of 
Cinnereth.and  on  the  "east  side  of  the  spring,"  There 
is  but  one  other  incidenlal  notice  in  Scriptun 
to  fix  the  aite  of  Riblab  1  it  ia  said  to  be  "in 
of  Hamath''(2  Kings  sxiii,  S3;  xxv,  21 ;  J< 
The  Isnd  of  Hamath  lay  on  the  north  of  the  ancient 
kingilom  of  Damascus.  See  Hahath.  It  embraced 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Omnles,  extending  from 
the  city  of  Hamath  southward  to  the  fountain  of  the 
Orontni  This  poNtion,  however,  leemi  incnndstent 
with  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  Haaar^nan,  the  start- 
ing-point from  the  extreme  north  of  the  east  border,  lay 
at  ■  considerable  dialance  la  the  eaet  of  Hamath  (the 
■wdei  given  being  thus :  "  entrance  to  Hamath,  ZediU, 
Ziphron.  Hazir-enan,"  Numb,  xxxiv,  8,9),  so  that  a  line 
drawn  towards  the  Sea  of  Cinnerelh  (Lake  of  Tiberias) 
should  have  gone  (one  would  think)  a  good  deal  lo  the 


east  of  Riblsh:  and  the  RibUh  of  the  boundary- line 

lake  than  the  Kiblsh  on  the  Orontcs  was,  since  Riblah 
waa  the  town  in  the  iiet  neareet  to  ihe  lake.    The  ren-    . 

serve  to  confuse  the  passage-  In  the  Sept.  the  division 
of  the  Hebrew  words  is  even  misUken.  Thus  DECS 
nVs^n  ia  rendered  iSn-A  Siv^pip  Bi|Xn,  joining  the 
two  drat  letters  of  the  second  word  to  the  first  word. 
1'he  Vulg.,  too,  without  any  authority,  inaerts  the  word 
Dnpkaim;  and  Jerome  affirms  that  Rihiah  ia  iileiitieal 
wilh  Antioch  (On<mHi«'.»,v."EehUHia").  In  his  com- 
mentary on  Eiekicl  he  ia  still  more  explicit.  He  says, 
"  From  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  northern  Hde— that  is. 
from  the  temple  (alrio)  Enan— the  border  extends,  ac- 
cording la  the  book  of  Numbers,  to  Sepham,  wblch  the 
Hebrews  call  Apamia.and  from  Apamiato  Kebla,  which 
called  A 


n  that  Rebla  ■ 


na  that  ci 


w  the  n< 


CcElc-Syria,  Ihe  words  ctmlra /mitn 
which, ilia  mauifeiil, signify  Ilopbne"  (0;>fra,v,478. ed. 
Migne).  This  singular  view  appears  lo  be  taken  from 
the  1'aigums  (Bochart,  Oprra,  i,  481).  Some  suppose 
that  the  Daphne  here  mentioned  waa  the  place  near  ihe 
Lake  of  Merom  of  which  Joaepbua  apeiks  (  K'or,iv,  1 ,  t ) ; 
and  that  therefore  .4ui  may  mean  one  of  Ihe  fountains 
of  the  Jordan.  Wilh  this  agreesParchi,the  Jewish  trav- 
eller in  the  18th  and  14tb  cenluries,  who  expresalv  dii*- 
crimlnalea  between  the  two  (see  Ihe  extrscis  in  Zuni, 
hrojimm,  ii,  4lfl),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  U.  Michaelia 
{bibtl  /3r  UngiUkrtm  Suppl.  ad  l.'mo.  No.  231B) 
and  Bo^^reriu^  Ihe  learned  editor  of  Eusebiua'a  Onv- 
maHinm.  So  likewise  Schwara  (^PahH.  p.  28).  But 
Dr.  Porter  has  endeavoreii  to  draw  ihe  boundarv-line 
in  consistencv  wilh  the  position  of  Ihe  Riblah  or  Ribleh 
above  described  {Hand-book  for  Syria,  p.  580) ;  and 
Winer,  Ciesenius,  Van  de  Velde,  and  olhers  seem  lo 
have  found  no  difiiculty  in  identifying  the  Biblah  of 
Numbers  with  that  of  Jeremiah  and  the  later  histor- 
ical bi-oka.  But  Palestine  never  actually  extended  thus 
far  north,  and  Ihe  arguments  of  Keil  {ad  let.)  appear 

meaul  eouih  of  Mt,  Hemon,  perhaps  the  site  afterwards 
called  Lahm  and  Van,  the  present  TtB  tl-Sudg.  See 
Tkibe. 

2.  Kiblah  of  Hamath  lav  on  the  great  road  between 
Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Bsbi-- 
lonia  were  accustomed  lo  remain  while  directing  Ihe 
operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phicnicia. 
Here  Nebuehadneziar  waited  while  the  sieges  ut  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Tyie  were  conducted  by  bis  lieulenanlr; 
hither  were  brought  to  him  the  wretched  king  of  Ju- 
dtsa  and  hia  anns,  and  alter  a  time  a  selection  fmm 
all  ranks  and  mndiiions  of  Ihe  conquered  city,  who 
were  put  to  death,  doubt  less  by  the  horrible  torture  of 
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impaling,  which  the  Assyrians  practiced,  and  the  long 
lines  of  the  victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their 
monuments  ( Jer.  xxxix,  5. 6 ;  lii,  9, 10, 26, 27 ;  2  Kings 
XXV,  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-necho,  after 
his  victory  over  the  Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  re- 
turned to  Kiblah  and  summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jeru- 
salem before  him  (2  Kings  xxiii,  33).  Kiblah  is  prob- 
ably mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (vi,  14),  though  m  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it  appears  as  IHMah  or  Z>t6- 
Uith  (q.  v.). 

This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still  re- 
taining its  ancient  name,  RiUehj  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  el-At$y  (the  Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which 
connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  about  thirty -five  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  and  twenty  miles  south-west 
of  the  latter  place.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles  east  by 
north  of  its  great  fountain,  which  still  bears  the  name 
el' A  in.  The  advantages  of  its  position  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon, are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  who  visited  it  in 
1852  (Bib.  Res.  iii,  545).  He  describes  it  as  *^  lying  on 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain  yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies 
of  forage.  From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra 
U)  Babylon  ...  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa  and  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Land."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by  Buckingham  in 
1816  {Arab  Tribetf  p, 481),  The  most  singular  object 
in  this  neighborhood  is  a  monument  called  Kamoa  el- 
iUrmelf  which  stands  on  a  high  mound  several  miles 
farther  up  the  Orontes  than  Riblah  (that  is,  farther 
Mtith),  but  distinctly  visible  from  it.  It  stands  on  a 
pedescal  of  three  steps,  and  in  the  form  of  two  qc^d- 
riJatcral  masses  rising  one  above  another,  the  lower  or- 
namented with  figures  of  dogs,  stags,  hunting-instru- 
menta,  etc.,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  pyramid,  it 
reaches  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet  (as  given  by 
Robinson),  but  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  about  twenty 
more  (ti,  469).  One  of  the  comers,  the  south-west,  is 
iu  a  dilapidated  atate;  in  other  respects  it  is  entire, 
and  forms  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  built  of  large  square 
stones.  It  is  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  but  its 
precise  date  and  oli^t  are  unknown ;  and  Abulfeda  is 
the  first  writer  who  ia  known  to  have  mentioned  it. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it, 
would  connect  it  with  the  ancient  Babylonian  dynasty 
(Jiib.  Sacra,  May,  1847). 

Riccaltoun,  Robkbt,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  minister  of  Hobkirk,  was  bom  near 
Jedburgh  in  1691,  and  died  1769.  He  wrote,  A  Sober 
Inquiry  into  the  Ground  of  the  Present  Differences  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1728, 12mo): — An  Inquiry  irtto  the 
Spirit  and  Tendency  of  Letters  on  Theron,  etc  (Edin. 
1762,  ]2mo).  After  his  death,  1771,  three  volumes  of 
his  writings  were  published,  edited  by  Rev.  R.  Walker : 
voL  i.  Essays  on  Human  Nature,  etc ;  vol.  ii.  Treatise 
on  the  General  Plan  of  Revelation ;  vol.  iii,  Notes,  etc, 
on  Galatians.  See  Ailibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthorsy  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Riccardi,  Niccolo,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Genoa  in  1585.  He  studied  in  Spain,  joined  the  Or- 
der of  Dominicans,  and  in  1618  was  chosen  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Valladolid.  He  soon  became 
noted  as  a  preacher,  and  was  called  to  court.  Philip 
III, charmed  with  his  eloquence, called  him  a  prodigy; 
from  this  he  was  familiarly  called  //  Padre  Mostro, 
In  Rome  his  success  was  equally  great ;  he  was  in  fa- 
vor with  Urbah  VII,  who  made  him  professor  in  the 
college  of  Minerva  in  1621,  and  in  1629  master  of 
the  palace.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  30,  1639.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  characterized  by  great  passionateness, 
grandeur  of  imagery,  and  vigor  of  thought.  His  writ^ 
ings  are,  Ragionanwniisoprale  Litaniedi  N<*stra  Siynora 
(Rome,  1626, 2  vols,  fol.)  .—fJUtorice  Cofuniii  Tridentini 


EmacuUita  Synopsis  (ibid.  1627, 16mo),  and  several  mi- 
nor treatises.  He  had  also  gathered  materials  for  sev- 
eral important  works,  among  them  a  Commentary  on 
the  whole  Scriptures : — De  Christiana  Theohgia,  8  vols.: 
— Adoermria  Sacra: — Antiques  Lectiones: — besides  his 
Sermons.  See  Oldoino,  A  thenaum  Ligusticum;  Ery- 
thraus,  Pinacofheca ;  ]£chard  and  Quetif,  BibL  Script, 
Ord,  Pradicat,  ii,  508 ;  Tiraboschi,  Sfoi-ia  deUa  Letter. 
Ital,  viiL — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ricchini,  Tommaso  Aoostino,  a  learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1695.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  devoted  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  published  at  Milan  several  religious 
pieces.  He  afterwards  taught  theology  iu  the  principal 
houses  of  his  order  in  Lombardy,  and  tilled  the  office  of 
prior  at  Cremona.  Called  to  Rome  in  1740,  he  became 
in  1749  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and 
examiner  of  the  bishops.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ben- 
edict XIV,  who  often  made  use  of  his  leaming  in  liter- 
ary work.  In  1759  Ricchini  became  one  of  the  mastera 
of  the  pope's  palace.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1762.  Among 
his  numerous  works  arp,  In  Fvnere  Benedicti  XIII  (Rome, 
1780, 4to) :— /;«  Vita  rtncGotfi  (ibid.l742,8vo):— -Pa- 
tris  Monet(B  adversus  Catharos  et  Valdenses  (ibid.  1743, 
fol.);  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  accompanied 
with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author : — De  Vita  et  CuUu 
B,  A  Vberti  Villaconiensis  (ibid.  1784, 8vo) : — De  Vita  ac 
Rebus  Cardinalis  Gregorii  Barbidici  (ibid.  1761,  4to), 
translated  into  Italian  b^'  Fr.  Petrom.  See  Arisi,  Cre- 
motia  LUteruta ;  Catalan,  De  Secretario  S.  Congr.  In- 
dicis  Lib,  II, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s,  v. 

Ricoi,  Antonio,  called  Barbelunga,  a  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  born  at  Messina  in  1600.  He 
went  to  Rome  and  studied  under  Domenichino ;  in  that 
city  he  left  several  fine  paintings.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  executed  numerous  works  which  now 
decorate  its  churohes.  Among  them  we  mention,  the 
Conversion  of  St,  Paul: — an  Ascension: — Sf.  Charles 
Borromeo : — and  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  St,  Cecilia 
in  a  church  in  Palermo,  See  Domenici,  Vite  de*  Pittori 
Napolitani;  Lanzi,  Sloria  Pittorica;  Ticozzi,  Diziona- 
rio ;  Guida  di  Messina ;  MortiUaro,  Guida  di  Palermo, 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Ricci,  Bartolomeo  (1),  an  Italian  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Lugo,  in  Romagna,  in  1490.  He  studied  at  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  and  Venice,  and  in  the  last-named  city 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  Luigi  Coraaro,  after- 
wards cardinal  He  subsequently  taught  at  Ravenna. 
His  reputation  as  instmctor  gained  for  him  in  1589  the 
position  of  tutor  to  Alfonso  and  Luigi  d*  Este,  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1561  he  received  from  Alfon- 
so letters  of  nobility  with  the  title  of  lord  ofVendina, 
Ricci  wrote  with  elegance,  but  his  style  has  been  criti- 
cised as  harsh  and  unequal.  He  died  in  1569.  His 
works  have  been  collected  into  three  volumes,  Opera 
(Padua,  1748).  See  G.  delta  Casa,  Disoorso  s/uUa  Vita 
di  B.  Ricci. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Getierale,  s.  v. 

Ricci.  Bartolomeo  (2),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Casteltidardo.  He  was  master  of  the  novioea 
at  Nola  and  at  Rome,  afterwards  provincial  of  his  order 
in  Sicily,  He  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  12, 1618.  His  works 
are.  Vita  Jesu  Chrisii  ex  Evangeliorum  Contextu  (Rome, 
1607,  8vo),  translated  into  Italian  (ibid.  1609,  4to):~ 
Triumphus  Chrisii  Crucifixi  (Antwerp,  1608, 4to) : — Mo- 
notessaron  Evangelicum  (Poitiers,  1621, 4to).  See  Tira- 
boschi, Storia  delta  Letter,  ItaL  viu— Hoefer,  iVbup.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v, 

Ricci,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Florence,  Aug.  2, 1708.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
was  employed  in  various  ways,  and  finally  became  sec- 
retary-general under  Luigi  Centurione.  At  the  death 
of  hiff  superior,  Ricci  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  May 
21, 1758.  But  there  soon  arose  those  difiicuities  which 
finally  destroyed  the  order.     Its  members  were  ban- 
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isbed  from  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  Ricci  re- 
ceived from  France  proposals  of  reform.  To  all  such 
he  replied  haughtily  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  re- 
formed in  the  society,  SitU  ut  suntj  aut  non  smt.  In 
January,  1769,  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  solicited 
the  abolishment  of  the  order  from  Clement  XIII.  This 
pope  died  soon  after,  and  his  successor,  Clement  XIV, 
was  also  appealed  to.  He  finally  yielded,  and  on  July 
21, 1773,  signed  an  edict  which  suppressed  the  entire 
order.  Ricci,  with  his  assistants,  was  transferred  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  where  he  died  Nov.  24, 
1770.  See  Carracioli,  Vie  da  P.  Ricd;  Ch.  Sainte-Fui, 
Vie  du  P.  Ricci  (2  vols.  12mo);  Ami  de  la  Reliyion, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeMrate,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Matteo,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suc- 
cessful missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was 
bom  at  Macerata,  in  Ancona,  in  1552,  and  was  early  de- 
voted to  a  clerical  life.  After  a  thorough  instruction 
in  Isnguages  and  the  sciences,  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  in  1571.  His  comprehensive  learning,  together 
with  his  shrewdness,  led  to  his  being  selected  some 
years  later  to  undertake  the  work  of  re-establishing 
the  missions  of  his  Church  in  China.  The  Minorite 
3fonte  Corvino  had  founded  them  so  long  ago  as  A.D. 
1294;  but  the  hostility  of  the  resident  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, and  the  opposition  of  the  native  religions,  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  followed  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Ming  dynasty,  had  destroyed  all  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  The  Capuchin  Gaspar  de  Cruz 
had  attempted  to  reintroduce  Christianity  into  China 
in  about  A.D.  1522,  but  without  success.  Ricci  arrived 
with  two  companions  in  1583  and  was  permitted  to  set^ 
tie  at  Taao-King-Fo.  Aided  by  the  Jesuit  Roger,  he 
was  even  permitted  to  build  a  Christian  church  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  Chinese  temple.  His  method 
was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  conforming 
to  their  manners  and  prejudices.  He  assimilated  his 
first  teachings,  for  example,  to  the  religious  and  moral 
tenets  of  Confucianism ;  and  he  constructed  a  map  of 
the  world  in  which  he  grouped  all  other  states  about 
China  as  their  centre.  The  Chinese  priests  were  event- 
ually successful,  however,  in  exciting  suspicion  against 
him,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  fiee  to  the  sea- 
port Chow-chu.  In  1595  he  attempted  a  visit  to  Pe- 
kui,  but,  being  considered  a  Japanese  in  disguise,  he 
was  uiuble  to  secure  a  presentation  at  courL  Five 
years  later  he  repeated  the  undertaking,  and  was  fort- 
unate enough  to  be  selected  by  the  Portuguese  as  the 
bearer  of  presents  t^  the  emperor;  and  he  so  improved 
the  opportunity  that  he  was  thereafter  permitted  to 
reside  with  the  other  missionaries  of  his  company  in 
Pekin  itself.  Ricci  now  labored  with  increased  energy 
in  his  mission.  He  acquired  the  respect  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  of  prominent  mandarins  through  his 
mathematical  proficiency  and  through  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing  and  music  Having  given  much  attention  to  the 
vernacular,  he  was  able  to  write  a  number  of  books  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  to  adapt  all  his  sayings  and 
writings  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity.  His  influ- 
ence extended,  in  course  of  time,  beyond  the  precincts 
f>f  the  court  and  the  capital,  and  was  felt  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  cause  in  several  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  foundations  for  a  durable  work  appeared  to  have 
been  definitely  laid  when  Ricci  died,  in  1609.  The 
mission  immediatelv  felt  his  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  emperor's  favor,  and  in  being  obliged  to  remove 
from  the  capital  for  a  time.  But  the  services  rendered 
by  the  missionaries  to  the  cause  uf  mathematical  sci- 
ence, and  even  to  the  State,  were  so  valuable  that  they 
were  soon  permitted  to  resume  their  appropriate  labors. 
The  Jesuits  Schall,  Yerbiest,  Pereira,  and  others  are 
prominent  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Roman  Catholic 
missions  to  China,  and  the  successes  realized  were  large ; 
but  the  entrance  of  other  orders  upon  this  work,  e.  g. 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  intrtKiuced  an  element 
of  disooni  among  the  missionaries  themselves  which 
impaired  their  usefulness  and  brought  them  into  dis- 


favor with  the  Chinese  rulers.  Incessant  persecutions 
followed,  extending  from  1722  to  1845,  which  have  al- 
most obliterated  the  traces  of  the  work  of  Ricci  and  his 
colleagues.  See  the  art.  China  in  this  Ct/chpadia, 
See  Trigault,  De  Christ,  Exped,  apud  Sinas  ex  Comm. 
Ricci  (Augsburg,  1615, 4to) ;  Wertheim,  Riccif  in  Pletz's 
Neue  theol,  Zeiischr.  (Vienna,  1833),  No.  8 ;  Schall,  Re- 
laJtio  de  Inilio  et  Progr,  Missionis  Soc  Jeeu  apud  Chi' 
nenses  (Ratisbon,  1672,  and  with  Notes  by  Mannsegg, 
Vienna,  1834) ;  Du  Halde,  Desa-ipU  de  PEmp.  de  la  Chine 
(Paris,  1736 ;  German,  with  Mosheim's  introd.,  Rostock, 
4  vols.  4to) ;  GuUlaff,  History  of  China  (Canton,  1833 ; 
German  by  Bauer,  Quedlinb.  1836,  2  vols.;  and  with 
continuation  by  Neumann,  Stuttgart,  1847) ;  Wittmann, 
Herrlichkeit  d,  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen  (Augsburg, 
1841, 2  vols.) ;  Gesdi,  d,  kathoL  Missionen  bis  auf  unsere 
Zeit  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Hue,  Chines,  Reich  (Leipsic,  1856, 
2  vols.).  Comp.  Gieseler,  Lekrb,  d,  Kirchettffesch.  Ill,  ii, 
658  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Michael  Angelo,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  in  Rome  in  1619.  He  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1681,  and  died  in  1688.  He  was  skilled  in  math- 
ematical sciences,  and  published  at  Rome  (4to)  Exerci- 
tatio  Geometrical  which  was  reprinted  in  London,  and 
annexed  to  Mercator's  Loffarithmotechnia.  See  Landi, 
Hist,  Lit.  cP italic;  Fabroni,  Vitm  Ital,  vol.  ii. 

Ricci  (Lat.  Ricius),  Paul,  was  a  convert  from  Ju- 
daism in  the  16th  century.  For  a  time  he  was  professor 
at  Padua,  in  Italy,  when  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  ap- 
pointed him  as  his  physician.  Ricci  was  especially  fa- 
mous as  a  Cabalist,  and  translated  a  large  portion  of  Jo- 
seph Gikatilla's  cabalistic  work  entitled  ri*i1i<  ^^"5^ 

{The  Gates  of  Light\yi\i\c\i  he  dedicated  to  Maximilian, 
and  which  Reuchlin  used  very  largely.  Erasmus  was 
his  special  friend,  whom  he  fUso  defended  against  Ste- 
phen the  Presbyter,  who  had  attacked  the  Cabala,  as  can 
be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  dated  March  10, 1516 : 
"  Paulus  Riccius  sic  me  proximo  colloquio  rapuit,  ut  mira 
qusedam  me  sitis  habeat  cum  homine  siepius  et  familiari- 
us  consereudi  sermones."  To  his  former  coreligionists  he 
endeavored  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  philosoph- 
ically. Living  in  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  the  terror 
of  the  European  nations,  he  used  his  influence  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  Christians  against  their 
common  foe  by  publishing  his  In  Virvkniam  Immanis- 
simamque  Turcarum  Rabiem,  ad  PrincipeSf  Magistratus^ 
Populosque  GermanuB  (Augsburg,  1546).  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  we  only  mention,  Statera  Prudentium, 
a  mystical  treatise  on  Moses,  the  Law,  Christ,  and  the 
Gospels  (s.  loc.  1532) : — Opuscula  Varia  (printed  by  Burg- 
frank,  Pa  via,  1 5 10,  and  often) .  See  Ftlrst,  Bibl,  Judaica, 
iii,  155;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  i,  966;  Jocher,  Gelehrteti- 
J^xikon,  s.  v.;  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  JewSy  i,  346;  Bayle, 
Dictiontiaire,  s.  v. "  Riccio ;"  Kalkar,  Israel  u,  die  Kirche^ 
p.  87 ;  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  9;  Gratz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden^  ix,  198  sq.;  Pick,  Mission 
among  the  Jews^  in  the  Quar,  Rev,  (Gettysburg,  1876; 
reprinted  in  the  Jewish  InteUigencer^  Lond.,  Nov.  and 
Dec,  1876),  p.  368.     (B.  P.) 

Ricci,  Scipione,  bishop  of  Pistojaand  Prato,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence  Jan.  9,  1741,  of 
parents  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  honorable  family. 
He  was  early  brought  under  Jansenistic  influence,  and 
developed  the  tendencies  so  received  while  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  with  the  Florentine  Benedictines. 
In  1766  he  became  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  a  canon 
and  auditor  at  the  nunciature  of  Florence.  In  1775  he 
visited  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthronement  of 
pope  Pius  VI,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  papal  court,  which  sought  in  vain  to  secure  his 
adhesion.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  became  vicar- 
general  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  capacity  he  intro- 
duced a  Jansenist  Catechism.  In  1780  he  was  made 
bishop.  In  connection  with  duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany, 
he  now  attempted  to  carry  through  reforms  similar  to 
those  effected  by  Joseph  II  in  the  empire  of  Austria. 
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The  inquiries  instituted  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
nunneries,  etc,  revealed  scandalous  irregularities  and 
crimes  against  morality  carried  to  even  unnatural 
lengths;  but  the  removal  of  Leopold  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  German  empire,  soon  after  the  Synod  of 
Pistoja  (q.  vOf  brought  the  reformatory  career  of  Ricci 
to  a  close  by  depriving  him  of  his  protector.  The  op- 
position of  the  populace  caused  him  to  resign  his  bish- 
opric, and  the  papal  bull  A  uctorem  Fidei  annulled  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  (Aug.  28,  1795).  He 
submitt-ed  to  the  papal  deciuion,  after  a  long  struggle,  in 
1799,  was  subsequently  imprisoned  on  political  grounds, 
and  died  in  1810.  See  De  Potter,  Fte  de  Sc.  de  Ricci 
(Brussels,  1825,  3  vols.;  German,  Stuttg.  1826,  4  vols.). 
— Uerzog,  Real'EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Sebastiano,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Belluno  in  1659.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  studio  of  Cervelli,  who  took  him 
to  Milan.  He  there  studied  under  Lisandrino,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Bologna.  Receiving  the  patronage  of 
the  dulie  of  Parma,  Ricci  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  to 
study  design.  He  remained  there  until  1694,  and  spent 
several  subsequent  years  in  travelling  through  Europe, 
leaving  his  pictures  in  many  of  the  most  important 
cities.  He  Anally  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1734.  The  paint- 
ings of  Ricci  are  noted  for  the  nobility  of  the  figures, 
grace  of  attitude,  correctness  of  design,  and  brilliancy 
of  coloring.  Nevertheless,  he  never  seemed  able  to  rid 
his  works  of  a  certain  disagreeable  mannerism.  Among 
those  in  Florence  are  a  St,  Charles  and  St,  Grfgory  Ctie- 
hrating  Mom;  at  the  Museum  of  Dresden,  an  Ascension 
and  Christ  Giving  to  Peter  the  Keys  of  Paradise,  See 
Oiiaxi^Xj  Abbecedario ;  Lanziy  Storia  Pittorica ;  Tioozzi, 
iJizionaiio ;  Bertoluzzi,  Guida  di  Parma, — Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog,  Generakf  s.  v. 

Ricciarelli,  Danielb  (called  Daniel  of  Volterra)j 
a  painter  and  sculptor  of  the  Fhirentine  school,  was  bom 
at  Volterra.  in  Tuscany,  in  1509.  He  studied  design 
under  Sodoma,  and  afterwards  under  Pemzzi  at  Siena. 
On  going  to  Rome,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  and  assisted  his  master  in  adorning  the  Vatican 
and  other  buildings.  He  became  a  friend  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  pope 
Paul  HI,  and  continued  his  work  in  the  Vatican  after 
the  death  of  his  master  Pierino.  A  great  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Ricciarelli  was  due  to  Angelo,  who  often  furnish- 
ed designs  for  his  paintings  and  gave  him  valuable  ad- 
vice. The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  considered  one  of  the 
three  finest  paintings  in  Rome,  owes  much  of  its  renown 
to  the  assistance  which  Ricciarelli  receiv^ed  from  his 
friend.  Were  this  his  onlv  work,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  Italian  masters,  but  many  of  his 
other  pictures  have  a  sad  lack  of  expression.  On  the 
death  of  Paul  HI,  Ricciarelli  lost  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  himself 
thenceforth  to  sculpture.  He  modelled  the  sculptures 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Flor- 
ence; and  while  engaged  upon  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  H  of  France,  he  died  suddenly,  in  1566.  In  the 
Louvre  is  a  bas-relief  of  Christ  Placed  in  the  Tondty  at- 
tributed to  Ricciarelli.  Among  his  minor  paintings  are 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  Martyrdom  of  St,  Cecilia 
at  Florence;  at  Dresden,  a  //oly  Family  (after  Michael 
Angelo);  and  in  the  Louvre,  David  Killing  Goliath, 
See  Vasari,  Vite ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica ;  Pistolesi,  De- 
scrizione  di  Roma, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Giniraley  s.  v. 

Riccio,  Domenico,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494.  After  receiving 
the  instmctions  of  GiolHno,  he  went  to  Venice  to  study 
the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  He  decorated  the 
ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  and  at  Verona  left  many  cele- 
brated frescos.  He  died  in  1567.  Among  his  works  are 
Conversion  of  St,  Paul: — Marriage  of  St,  Catharine: — 
Resurrection  oflMtarus : —  The  Samaritan,  and  The  ReS' 
urredion  of  Christ,    SeeRidolfi,  yitedeglilllustriPittori 


Vendif  Bennasnti,  Guida  di  Veroncu  —  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Genirakf  s.  ▼. 

Riccio,  Felice,  an  Italian  painter,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Verona  in  1540.  A  pupil  of  his 
father,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Florence  under  Ja- 
copo  Ligozzi.  Here  he  acquired  an  entirely  different 
style  from  that  of  h  is  father.  H  is  Madon  nas  have  4xi  uch 
grace  and  delicacy,  and  he  excelled  in  portrait-painting. 
He  painted  many  small  pictures  upon  stone.  His  larger 
paintings  are  almost  innumerable;  among  them  are  A  do- 
ration  of  the  Magi: — Descentfrom  the  Cross: — St.  Luciii 
and  St,  Catharine: — a  colossal  St.  George,  and  a  fresco  on 
the  facade  of  a  house  at  Verona.  See  Ridolfi,  Vite  degli  II- 
lustri  Pittori  Veneti, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Riccioli,  (tIovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  and  was 
professor  of  philosophy,  theology,  etc.,  at  Bologna  and 
Parma.  By  authority  of  his  su{)eriors,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  astronomy,  that  he  might  confute  the  Copernican 
system,  which  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  Almagestum 
Novum  (1651,  2  vols.).  According  to  his  the<iry,  the 
sun,  moon,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  revolve  amund  the 
earth ;  while  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  are  satellites  of 
the  sun.  He  also  published  an  able  treatise  on  mathe- 
matical geography  and  hydrography  in  1661,  and  As^ 
tronomia  Reformata  in  1665.  He  died  in  1671.  See 
Fabroni,  Vita  lialorum  Doc,  Excel. ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Letteratura  Jtaliana,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gs- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Rice,  Aaron,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  a  native 
of  Green  County,  Ky.  Of  his  early  history  and  his  con- 
version, little  is  known.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
LouisvUleOnferenoe  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  was  long  esteemed  as  an  able  and  reputable 
minister.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1846. — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conf,  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1846. 

Rice,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Dec  20, 1733.  He  began  his  clas- 
sical studies  under  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  went  to  New 
Jersey  College  in  1759,  becoming  a  member  of  the  junior 
class.  He  graduated  in  1761 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbyter}' of  Hanover,  Nov.,  1762;  and  was  ordain- 
ed and  installed  pastor  of  Hanover  Church,  Va.,  Dec, 
1768.  Giving  up  this  charge,  he  afterwards  preacheil 
for  about  ten  years  in  Bedfoni  County,  Va.,  migrating 
to  Kentucky  in  Oct.,  1783,  where  he  labored  for  rift«en 
vears.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Green  Count v,  but  did 
not  take  any  pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Rice  assisted  in  the 
establiflhment  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  t>oard  from  1783  to  1787.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  publications:  Essay  on  Baptism  (1789): — 
Lecture  on  Divine  Decrees  (1791) : — SUtvery  Incottsistent 
with  Justice,  etc  (1793,  12mo):— i4n  Epistle  (1805):— 
Second  Epistle  (1808) : — fitters  and  Sermons, — Sprague, 
Atmitls  oftheAmer.  Pulpit,  iii,  246. 

Rice,  Jld'wajd,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  whence  he  was  elected 
as  an  exhibitioner  to  Trinity  0)llege,  Cambridge,  in 
1813.  He  was  one  of  the  classical  masters  of  Christ's 
Hospital  in  1820;  vicar  of  Horley,  Surrey,  in  1827; 
head-master  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  1836;  and  died  in 
1853.  He  published  several  sermons:  On  Liturgies 
(Lond.  1820,  8vo):— On  the  Coronation  of  George  IV 
(ibid.  1821, 8vo) : — Two  Sermons  on  the  Romish  Church, 
etc  (ibid.  1829, 8vo).  See  Lond,  Gent.  Mag.  March,  1853, 
p.  316.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUog.  s.  v. 

Rice,  Henry  Leffler,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Leffler)  Rice,  and 
was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  June  25,  1795. 
His  earlv  education  was  conducted  bv  the  Rev.  James 
Vance,  of  Kentucky,  who  took  young  Rice  for  some  years 
into  his  own  home.  After  spending  three  years  in 
Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  he  was  graduated  from 
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that  institution  in  the  class  of  1818.  Having  early  ex- 
perienced the  renewing  grace  of  God,  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  united,  by  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Corydon,  Ind.  Immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  university,  he  entered  the  theo- 
l(^cal  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  whence  he  was 
regularly  graduated  in  three  years,  after  passing  through 
the  full  course  of  study.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
byter}' of  New  Brunswick,  OcL3,  1821,  and  was  ordain- 
eil  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbytery,  Oct.  2, 
1822.  After  his  ordination  he  spent  two  years  in  mis- 
sion work  in  new  portions  of  the  West,  and  then  return- 
e<l  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Spottswood, 
aud  was  installed  in  September,  1825.  Here  he  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  about  eight  years,  until  he 
was  released  by  his  classis,  April  16, 1834,  in  order  that 
he  might  accept  a  call  to  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Chambersbnrg,  Pa.,  over  which  latter  charge  he  was 
installed  in  May,  1884,  and  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death.  While  residing  in  Chambersbnrg,  he  be- 
came profoundly  interested  in  the  literary  and  theolog- 
ical institutions  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  lo- 
cated at  Mercersburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  1836  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  an  agency  on  their  behalf,  his 
pulpit  being  supplied,  meanwhile,  by  neighboring  min- 
isters. For  a  considerable  time  he  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercerxburg. 
After  his  removal  to  Mercersburg  he  studied  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  it  as  to 
preach  occasionally  in  that  tongue  to  the  German  peo- 
ple in  his  vicinity,  to  their  great  delight.  While  pros- 
ecudng  the  above-mentioned  agency  with  great  ener- 
gy and  success,  he  was  stricken  down  by  fever,  and  died 
at  Cbambersburg,  May,  3, 1837.  Mr.  Rice  married,  in 
1821,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Dyke,  youngest  daughter  of 
^latthew  Van  Dyke,of  Mapleton,  four  miles  from  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  She  was  a  woman  of  estimable  character 
and  fervent  piety.  She  died  June  9,  1837,  about  a 
month  after  her  husband.  Mr.  Rice  was  a  man  of  large 
culture  and  of  extraordinary  piety,  energy,  and  influ- 
ence.    (W.  P.S.) 

Ricet  John  H.  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1800.  He  received  a 
good  academical  education,  studied  theology  in  Auburn 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1832,  and 
subaequently  became  pastor  of  the  following  churches: 
Cambria,  N.  Y.;  Beamsville  and  Grimsby,  C.  W.;  Rut- 
land, N.Y.;  Barton, C.W.;  Grand  Haven, Mich.;  Gowan- 
da  and  Sheridan,  N.Y. ;  Wattsburg  and  Wayne,  Pa. ;  Cly- 
mer,  N.  Y. ;  Middlebrook  and  Green,  Pa.  He  died  in  the 
latter  place,  June  21, 1858.  Mr.  Rice  was  at  one  time  an 
agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful laborer  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  See  Wilson, 
P»yj6.  UisU  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rice,  John  H.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
Dec  26,  1826.  He  professed  religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1839.  He  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Nov.  9, 1849, 
ordained  deacon  Nov.  9, 1851,  and  elder  Nov.  20,  1853. 
He  continued  in  active  service  until  1857,  when  he  lo- 
cated. He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1863,  was  re- 
admitted into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Oct.  21,  1863, 
and  appointed  chaplain  of  Colonel  Shavers  regiment. 
He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  United  States  troops, 
March  25, 1864.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  faith- 
ful minister,  an  able  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  and  a  bold  dispenser  of  truth.  See  Minutes  of 
A  mmal  Conferences,  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1864,  p.  529. 

Rioe,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  New  London,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Nov. 
28, 1777.  He  became  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Va.,  in  October,  1796,  and  on  Sept.  12, 1803,  was 
licensed  to  preach.  On  Sept.  29, 1804,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Club  Creek,  still 


retaining  his  connection  with  the  college  nntil  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year,  when  he  resigned  his  tutorship  and 
removed  to  a  small  farm  in  Charlotte  County.  Here, 
his  salary  being  insufficient,  he  also  opened  a  school, 
and  thus  continued  until  1812,  when  he  became  past(»r 
of  Mason^s  Hall,  Richmond,  Va.  In  May,  1816,  he  came 
to  New  York  as  a  representative  of  the  Bible  Society  of 
Virginia  at  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Socie- 
ty. He  afterwards  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  often  sent 
again  as  a  delegate  from  his  presbytery.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  Sept.  26, 
1822,  as  well  as  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  on  Nov.  16  of  the 
same  year:  he  only  accepted  the  latter  and  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  He  entered  upon  his  professor- 
ship Jan.  1, 1824.  In  May,  1830,  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  delivered  one  of  the  series  of  the  Murray 
Street  Lectures.  After  this  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1831.  Dr.  Rice  started, 
in  1815,  and  published  for  a  time  the  Christian  Monitor, 
the  first  weekly  religious  newspaper  which  appeared  in 
Richmond.  In  January,  1818.  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Virginia  Evangelical  and  Literary  Mag^ 
azine,  which  he  continued  till  1829.  His  other  writings 
are,  a  memoir  of  S.  Davies  and  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor; 
also  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and 
pamphlets,  among  which  we  will  notice  his  IJistoricol 
and  Philosophical  Consideratiotis  on  Religion,  addressed 
to  James  Madison,  Esq,  (the  ex-president),  which,  after 
being  first  published  as  successive  articles  in  the  South- 
em  Religious  Telegraph  in  1830,  appeared  in  a  small 
volume  in  1832.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  iv,  825. 

Rice,  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  the 
son  of  Gabriel  and  Phebe  ((xarrard)  Rioe,  and  brother 
of  Rev.  Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.D.  He  was  bom  in  Garrard 
County,  Ky.,  Sept.  7, 1804,  and  reccive<l  his  early  educa- 
tion wholly  in  the  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  father's  residence.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered Centre  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  but,  after  staying 
a  short  time,  he  returned  home.  Sul)scquently  he  again 
entered  Centre  College  and  remained  two  years,  but  did 
not  graduate.  While  at  college  he  and  his  brother 
Nathan  were  both  converted  during  a  glorious  revival 
which  occurred  in  Danville.  Soon  after,  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  to 
study  theology  under  Rev.  James  C.  Barnes,  a  widely 
known  pastor  and  preacher  of  Kentucky,  at  the  same  time 
laboring  in  Mr.  Barnes's  and  neighboring  churches.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  April  2, 
1827,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  so 
well  furnished  as  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  and 
went  as  a  licentiate  to  Princeton  Theological  Semina- 
ry, where  he  studied  two  years,  1829-31.  While  a 
student  in  the  seminary  he  resided  at  Dutch  Neck, 
about  f^ur  miles  south  of  Princeton,  and  statedly  sup- 
plied the  Church  at  that  place,.with  frequent  help  from 
his  brother  Nathan.  The  preaching  of  the  two  broth- 
ers made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  of  Dutch 
Neck.  Many  were  hopefully  converted.  The  broth- 
ers were  regarded  with  strong  affection,  and  their  names 
are  held  in  tender  and  loving  remembrance  to  this  day 
among  the  people  of  the  region.  Having  returned  to 
Kentuckv  at  the  end  of  his  second  vear  in  the  seroina- 
ry,  Mr.  Rice  was  ordained  April  6, 1833,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ebenezer,  and  soon  became  widely  popular  as  a 
preacher.  In  the  years  1832-34  he  preached  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Millersburg,  Ky.,  and  from 
1834-^5  at  Maysville,  Ky.  But,  alas!  the  hand  of  a 
fatal  pulmonary  disease  was  soon  laid  upon-  the  zealous 
and  eloquent  preacher.  After  aiding  his  brother  Na- 
than for  two  or  three  years  in  editing  a  religions  paper 
which  the  latter  had  started,  he  felt  constrained  to  try 
a  milder  climate,  and  went  to  Florida.  There,  from  Tal- 
lahasHce  as  a  centre,  he  travelled  much  in  Central  Flori- 
da, and  his  soul  was  aroused  at  sight  of  the  ignorance 
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of  the  people  and  their  destitution  of  Gospel  privileges. 
Although  8ick,  he  must  preach ;  and  be  did  preach  until 
he  had  utterly  exhausted  his  remaining  strength.  He 
was  at  length  seized  with  a  high  congestive  fever,  and 
died  at  Quincy,  Fla.,  Sept.  19, 1840.  He  was  a  bright 
and  shining  lighL  His  abilities  were  extraordinar}'. 
His  pulpit  gifts  were  highly  attractive.  His  spirit  was 
Christ-like,  tender,  loving,  full  of  zeal.  Mr.  Rice  mar- 
ried, May  6, 1829,  Miss  Emily  Craig  Welsh,  of  Lincoln, 
Ky.,  and  at  his  death  left  only  one  child,  a  little  daugh- 
ter, who  still  survives  (1878).  Had  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  Mr.  Rice  would  unquestionably  have  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
American  pulpit,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rice,  Luther,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Northborough,  Mass.,  March  25, 1783,  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1810,  and  immediately  entered  the 
Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  foreign  missionary  Feb.  6,  1812,  and 
sailed  a  few  days  after  for  Calcutta ;  but  his  views  on 
baptism  having,  in  the  meantime,  undergone  a  change, 
he  joined  the  Baptbt  Church  on  his  arrival  there,  and 
came  back  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  waking  up 
the  Baptist  churches  to  an  effort  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions.  He  was  the  chief  motor  of  the  formation  of 
the  Baptist  General  Conveution  in  1814.  He  after- 
wards became  agent  of  the  Columbian  College,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  he  had  zealously  labored,  and 
with  which  he  remained  connected  until  his  death, 
Sept.  25,  1836.— Sprague,  AimaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^ 
vi,  602. 

Rice,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
June  10,  1792.  in  Coventry,  R.  I.  His  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Freewill-Baptist  Church,  and  the  first 
sermon  he  heard  by  a  Methodist  minister  was  from  Rev. 
William  Jewett.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Lee,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  In  1819  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  continued  in  active  service  until  1854,  when,  worn 
down  with  labor,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation. 
Mr.  Rice  was  a  true  patriot,  an  example  of  simplicity, 
unmurmuring,  of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  which 
delighted  in  the  welfare  of  others.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21, 1864,  was 
very  happy,  a  tit  closing  of  such  a  life. — Minutea  of  An- 
nual Conferences^  M,  E,  Church,  1864. 

Rice,  Nathan  Lewis,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  29, 1807 ; 
died  June  11, 1877.  To  procure  funds  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  an  education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law,  he 
taught  a  school  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
lie  entered  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,in  the  fall  of 
1826,  and  during  a  part  of  his  course  was  a  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  department.  After  remaining 
some  years,  without  graduating  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  theology,  and  at  the  /rlose  of  the  year  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery.  Feeling 
the  need  of  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, where,  during  bis  course,  he  became  known  for 
his  large  attainments  and  extraordinary  ability.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1833. 
The  more  effectually  to  counteract  the  efforts  at  prose- 
lyting by  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  that  place,  -he 
established  an  academy  for  girls,  and  subsequently  one 
for  boys,  and  also  founded  a  newspaper  called  the  West- 
em  Protestanty  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Presbyterian  Herald  of  Louisville.  He  continued  in 
this  pastoral  relation  for  eight  years,  and  became,  in 
1841,  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.  While 
here  he  entered  into  a  discussion  with  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  president  of  Bethany  College,  Va.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism.  The  debate  was  held  in  Lexington, 
Ky.    The  moderators  consisted  of  some  of  the  most 


eminent. lawyers  of  the  state,  among  whom  was  Henry 
Clay.  This  discussion  created  a  wide  and  intense  in- 
terest throughout  the  country,  and  brought  out  the  full 
power  of  Dr.  Rice  as  a  disputant,  and  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  polemic  of  the  age. 
The  debate  was  written  out  by  the  disputants  and  pub- 
lished in  a  large  octavo  volume,  which  was  extensively 
circulated.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Rice  received  a  call  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  as  its  pastor  in  1844.  He  was  in- 
stalled June  12,  1845.  He  was  in  labors  more  abun- 
dant, and  in  connection  with  his  work  as  pastor  he  wrote 
several  volumes,  taught  classes  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  held  a  debate  with  the  now  archbishop  Pur- 
cell  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  published  in  a  volume, 
also  a  debate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pingree  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  of  that  city.  Calls  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter,  so  extensive  had  become  his  fame,  in 
1853,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was 
instaUed  Oct.  9  of  the  same  year.  He  edited,  besides 
his  other  labors,  the  8t,  Louis  Pretbyterianj  and  pub- 
lished several  books.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1855,  he  was  elected 
moderator.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  111.  The  Church  was 
small  and  weak,  but  under  his  labors  it  grew  strong  and 
flourishing.  While  there  he  edited  the  Presbyterian 
Expositor,  In  May,  1859,  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theology  in  the  North-west  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Chicago,  which  duties  he  performed  in  addition 
to  pastoral  work.  In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  deceased.  Here  his  labors  proved 
too  great  for  his  strength,  and  he  sought  release  in  1867, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Af- 
ter resting  a  year,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Westminster  College,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until 
1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and 
polemic  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  Here  he  performed  his  last  earthly  labors; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1877,  having  become 
greatly  impaired  in  health,  he  sought  retirement  and 
rest  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Bracken 
County,  Ky.,  where  within  the  brief  space  of  one  month, 
with  a  mind  full  of  peace  and  holy  joy,  he  left  earth  for 
heaven.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rice,  Phiueas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1786.  Having 
been  converted  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
soon  called  to  publicly  exercise  his  gifts.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807, 
and  was  sent  to  labor  as  junior  preacher  on  the  Gran- 
vUle  Circuit.  The  ministry  of  Dr.  Rice  extended  over 
a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  and  each  year  during  all  that 
long  period  he  was  returned  effective,  and  received  reg- 
ularly his  appointmenL  He  labored  on  circuits  sixteen 
years,  in  stations  eleven,  and  in  the  presiding  elder's  of- 
fice twenty-eight  years,  excepting  the  last  year,  which 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  everj'  General  Conference  from  1820  to  1856, 
inclusive.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  marked  man  in  ev- 
ery respect.  His  piety  was  deep,  fervent,  and  abiding, 
and  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  Scrupulously 
punctual,  industrious,  and  self-sacrificing,  he  was  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  true  friend.  He  had  a  natural  vein  of 
pleasant-ry,  and  his  conceptions  were  not  uufrequently 
quaint,  and  quaintly  expressed.  Even  when  in  the  piU- 
pit.,  at  times  a  facetious  remark,  evidently  unpremedi- 
tated, would  cause  his  hearers  to  smile.  These  smiles 
were  not  seldom  suddenly  followed  bv  tears  as  the 
preacher  passed  from  one  phase  of  his  subject  to  anoth- 
er. His  pathos  and  tenderness  were  strangely  blended 
with  his  wit  and  humor;  and  if  one  could  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  less  of  the  latter  qualities,  it  was 
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nereitheless  evident  that  there  was  in  them  no  bitter- 
ness, no  harshness,  no  undue  severity.  As  an  expound- 
er of  ecclesiastical  law  and  an  administrator  of  the  dis- 
cipline Dr.  Rice  bad  few  equals.  During  the  last  months 
of  his  life  he  suffered  greatly  but  patiently,  and  calm- 
ly contemplated  the  approach  of  death,  which  came 
Dec.  4^  1861.  See  Minutes  of  the  Conferences,  Meth. 
Epise,  Church,  1862,  p.  70. 

Rice,  'William  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelby  Goonty,  Ky.,  July  15, 1827.  His  early 
education  was  thorough;  his  collegiate  studies  were 
pursued  in  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  Hanover  College, 
Ind.  He  spent  one  year  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1868, 
and  ordained  the  same  year  by  Vincennes  Presbytery, 
and  preached  as  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Rock- 
port,  Ind.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Texas,  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  his  health  by  a  warmer  climate.  While  there 
he  preached  for  the  churches  at  Palestine  and  Mound 
Prairie,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Presbytery. 
In  1858  he  resigned  his  charge,  went  to  Alabama,  and 
finally,  in  1859,  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
27, 1859.  Mr.  Rice  had  a  mind  that  was  clear  and  pen- 
etrating, and  his  preaching  powers  were  excellent.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  HisL  A  Imanac,  1861 ,  p.  106.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Rich,  Claudius  James,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was 
bom  March  28, 1787.  His  researches  as  a  pioneer  ex- 
plorer of  Oriental  countries  were  patient  and  protracted, 
and,  though  not  able  to  sink  his  shafts  as  deep  as  Lay- 
ard  and  other  modem  explorers,  his  labors  are  equally 
worthy  of  r^ard.  Even  as  scientists  have  been  sup- 
planted by  after-discoveries,  so  the  time  may  come  when 
Wilkinson  and  Layard,  and  Schliemann  and  Cesnola, 
may  be  outdone  by  future  explorers.  The  works  of  Rich 
are  entitled,  Memoires  sur  les  Buines  de  Babylon  (1812) : 
— Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  (1836).  He 
died  Oct.  6>  1821.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rich,  Edmund,  St,  (French  Saini-Edme),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  bora  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
about  1190.  Having  studied  at  Oxford,  he  graduated 
in  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  lectured  there 
for  some  time  on  Scripture.  He  taught  philosophy  at 
Oxford  from  1219  to  1226,  enjoying  also  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury.  On  April  2, 1234,  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  enforcing  discipline,  by  authority 
given  by  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  clergy 
and  others.  Pope  Gregory  IX  appointing  Italians  to 
vacancies,  Edmund  deemed  this  an  abuse  of  the  papal 
power,  and,  about  1239,  retired  to  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Fontigny,  in  France.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he 
went  to  Sotssy,  in  Champagne,  where  he  died.  He  was 
canonized  in  1246  by  Innocent  lY.  Among  his  works 
are.  Constitutions,  in  thirty-six  canons,  found  in  Labbe's 
edition  of  the  Councils: — Speculum  Ecdesim,  in  vol.  iii 
of  BibUotheca  Patrum.  A  manuscript  Life  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, by  his  brother  Robert,  is  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library;  another  by  Bertrand,  his  secretary,  was 
published  in  Mart^ne^s  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum.  See 
ApplHons*  Cydopcsdia,  s.  v. 

Rich,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Davie  County,  N.  C,  Oct. 
10, 1815.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1837,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1839,  and  was  received  into  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  in  1840.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life  he  filled 
many  of  the  most  important  appointments  in  the  con- 
ference with  great  acceptability.  At  the  conference  of 
1850  he  was  superannuated,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1851,  he 
died.  His  distinguishing  traits  were  clearness  and  pen- 
etration of  thought,  childlike  simplicity,  and  unaffected 
pietv. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf  M.  E,  Church,  South, 
1851,  p.  345. 

Rich,  Obadiah,  an  American  bibliopole,  was  bom 
in  1783.  He  published  several  works  bearing  on  bibli- 
ography, but  that  for  which  he  was  most  distinguished 


was  the  Bibliotheca  Americana  Nova,    He  died  Jan. 
20,  1850.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richard  of  Armagh — whose  real  name  was  FitZ" 
Ralph,  and  whose  historical  name  is  A  rmachanus — was 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Dundalk,  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
— ^first  at  University  and  then  at  Baliol  College.  He 
graduated  as  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1333  was  com- 
missary-general of  that  university.  His  first  Church 
promotion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Church  of 
Lincoln,  July,  1334 ;  he  was  next  made  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  in  1336 ;  and  dean  of  Lichfield,  April,  1337.  At 
Oxford  he  opposed  the  affectation  nnd  irregularities  of 
the  mendicant  friars.  In  1347  he  ^vas  advanced  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  still  continued  his  oppo- 
sitioii  to  the  friars,  who  became  so  incensed  at  his  ex- 
posure of  them  that  they  had  him  cited  before  Innocent 
VI  at  Avignon,  where  he  defended  his  opinions  with 
great  firmness,  but  was  decided  against  by  the  pope. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  Nov.  16,  1360,  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  poison.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  sound  judgment.  Perhaps  his  best  pane- 
gyric is  his  being  ranked,  by  some  Catholic  writers, 
among  heretics.  He  is  said  by  Bale  to  have  translated 
the  New  Test.,  by  Fox,  the  whole  Bible,  into  Irish.  Hia 
published  works  are,  Defensio  Curatorum  adversus  Fra- 
tres  Mendieantes  (Paris,  1496) : — Sermones  Quatuor  ad 
Crucem  (Lond.  1612). 

Richard  of  Bury,  an  English  prelate,  was  bora  at 
St.Edmundsbury,  Suffolk,  in  1281.  His  family  name  was 
Richard  A  ngerviUe,  or  A  ngarviUe,  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to  prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  III).  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
pope,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Petrarch,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Durham  in  1333.  He  was  made  high 
chancellor  of  England  in  1384 ;  treasurer  of  England  in 
1336 ;  co-ambassador  to  France  twice  in  1338.  He  dietl 
in  1345.  Richard  was  a  man  of  great  enidition,  for  his 
day,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  a  great 
collector  of  books,  which  he  devised  to  a  company  of 
scholars  at  Oxford,  and  which  were  deposited  in  a  hall 
once  occupying  the  site  of  Durham  (now  Trinity)  Col- 
lege. For  an  estimate  of  his  character,  ^e  Jortin,  Re- 
marks  on  Eccles.  Hist,  ii,  894.  His  PhilobtUon  de  A  more 
Libroi-vm  (Cologne,  1473, 4to)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Lond.  1832,  8vo) ;  the  American  edition  was  col- 
lated and  corrected,  with  notes,  by  Samuel  Hand  (Al- 
bany, 1861 ,  12roo  and  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Richard  of.  Cirrncester  (so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, in  Gloucestershire,  England) — in  Latin  Ricardv* 
Corinensis — was  bora  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or  circum- 
stances. In  1350  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monasterv 
of  St,  Peter,  Westminster  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Monk  of  Westminster"),  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  studv 
of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities.  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  studies  Richard  is  said  to  have 
visited  numerous  libraries  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  1391  he  ob- 
tained a  license  from  his  abbot  to  visit  Rome.  He  died 
in  1401  or  1402.  The  work  to  which  he  owes  his  celeb- 
rity is  his  De  Situ  Britanma,  a  treatise  on  the  ancient 
state  of  Great  Britain.  This  work  was  brought  to  light 
by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bertram,  professor  of  English  at  Copen- 
hagen (1747),  who  sent  a  transcript  of  it,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  map,  to  Dr.  Stukely,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian. From  this  transcript  Dr.  Stukely  published 
an  analysis  of  the  work,  with  the  itinerary  (1757,  4to^ 
London,  1809)  :—JJistorin  ab  Hengista  ad  Annum  1348 : 
— Tradatus  super  Symbolum  Majus  et  Minus: — and 
Liber  de  Officiis  Kcclesiastids, — Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Chambers's  Efuyclop.  s.  v, 

Richard  of  Devizes  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Swithun,  at  Winchester,  in  the  12th  century,  who 
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wrote  a  history  of  the  flrst  3*ear8  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
1  — 1189-92:  Chronicon  Ricardi  Divinensis  de  Rtbua 
GestU  Ricardi  Pnmi  Regit  Anglioi  (Lond.  1838,  8vu)  :~ 
alio  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Description  of  Britain; 
translated  and  edited  by  J.  Giles  (Lond.  1841,  8 vo): — 
Chronicle*  of  the  Crusades  (1848,  sm.  8vo).  See  Wright, 
hiog.  Brit.  Lit,  etc;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthorsy  8.  V. 

Richard  of  Hexham  was  the  first  prior  of  his 
house  before  1138.  He  compiled  a  short  history  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  ami  of  the 
more  remarlcable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Hexham.  Tanner  also  attributes 
to  him — probably  on  slender  foundation — a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  11.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  A uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a  celebrated  mystic  and 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  concerning  whose  life  but 
little  is  known.  He  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  at 
an  early  age  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of  St. 
Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  learned 
and  pious  Hugo  (q.  v.).  He  was  made  sub-prior  of  the 
abbey  in  1159  and  prior  in  1162,  and  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity contended  persistently  against  the  bad  adminis- 
tration and  the  unedifying  life  of  the  abbot  Ervisius, 
until  he  effected  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  his  of- 
fice. Nothing  further  has  been  handed  down  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circumstances  of  bis  life,  save  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  died  in  1173.  A  number 
of  writings  from  his  hand  have  been  preserved,  divided, 
as  respects  character,  into  exegetical,  ethical,  dogmati- 
cal, and  mystical,  or  contemplative,  worlis.  As  the  ex- 
egesis is  little  more  than  mystical  allegory,  the  works 
in  which  it  is  contained  possess  simply  historical  value ; 
but  those  which  deal  with  other  subjects  have  much 
higher  merit,  though  the  mystical  element  is  every- 
where apparent.  Of  his  ethical  works,  mention  is  made 
of  his  tracts,  De  Statu  /nterioris  /fominis : — De  Erudi* 
tione  Interioris  /fominis: — De  Exterminatione  Mali  et 
Promotione  Boni: — De  Dijtrentia  Peccaii  Mortalis  et 
VeniaUs.  Of  his  dogmatic  writings  the  following  are 
prominent,  De  Verbo  Incamato,  where,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  sin  is  praised  Bsfelix  culpa,  because  it  ne- 
ccstiitated  the  incarnation  of  Christ: — two  books,  De 
EmnuumeU,  against  the  Jews : — and,  very  particularly, 
six  books,  De  Trinitate,  with  which  compare  De  Tribus 
Appropriatis  Personis  in  Trtnitate,  In  these  works  the 
author  appears  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  dialecticians 
and  experienced  psychologists  of  his  time.  Like  his 
master  Hugo,  he  aims  to  unite  knowledge  and  faith, 
scholasticism  and  mysticism.  He  acknowledges  the 
right  of  philosophical  inquiry,  but  insista  that  for  the 
Christian  thinker  faith  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  of 
knowledge.  This  principle  g«>vems  him  in  the  work 
on  the  Trinity,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
product  of  his  mind.  He  first  shows  that  reason  proves 
the  existence  of  but  one  supreme  substance,  which  is 
God.  An  examination  of  the  divine  attributes  follows, 
particularly  of  power  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  argued 
that  in  their  perfection  they  can  belong  only  to  the  one 
Absolute  Being.  The  idea  of  love  is  then  intro<|uce(i, 
in  order  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  As  love,  like  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
must  be  perfect,  it  implies  necessarily  a  plurality  of 
Persons.  Abstract  love  (timor^  cannot  become  concrete 
(caritas)  without  an  object  upon  which  it  may  fasten. 
The  Supreme  Love  can  only  be  expended  on  a  Supreme 
Object ;  and  as  it  is  eternal,  its  object  must  be  so  like- 
wise. But  as  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  not  to  allow  so- 
ciety in  love,  these  two  Persons,  who  love  each  other, 
desire  a  third  Person  whom  they  may  love  with  equal 
fervor.  As  there  can  be  no  inequality  in  the  divine 
nature,  these  Persons  differ  simply  in  their  origin — one 
being  8elf-originate<l,  and  the  others  deriving  their  or- 
igin from  him,  though  in  an  eternal  sense.  In  his  mys- 
tical writings  Richard  appears  as  the  first  to  undertake 


a  scientific  theory  of  contemplation,  on  which  account 
he  bore  the  name  of  \faynus  Contemplator,  He  begins 
with  a  sober  psychological  analysis,  by  which  he  shows 
that  reason  {ratio)  and  inclination  or  will  {affectio)  are 
the  fundamental  powers,  and  that  they  are  aidetl,  the 
former  by  the  imagination,  the  latter  by  the  senses^ 
Reason  needs  to  perceive  the  forms  of  visible  things  be- 
fore it  can  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  the  invisible, 
and  the  will  needs  sensual  objects  in  order  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.  The  human  spirit  is  the  refiectian 
of  the  divine,  and  the  recognition  of  self  and  the  puriB- 
cation  of  the  heart  are  necessary  to  an  apprehension  u€ 
God,  though  even  then  supernatural  help  and  revelation 
are  needed.  The  highest  aim  of  contemplation  can  only 
be  realized  "  per  mentis  excessum,"  caused  by  the  direct 
operation  of  grace,  or  brought  about  by  practice,  and 
consisting  in  a  widening  (dHatatio)  of  the  spirit  to 
greater  keenness  and  comprehension,  in  an  elevation 
{suUecatio)  by  which  it  is  exalted  above  itself,  but  re- 
tains its  consciousness  of  external  things,  or  in  an  alien- 
ation or  transport  {idienatio)  in  which  such  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  and  a  trance -like  state  ensues,  in  which 
present  and  future  are  seen  in  visions.  This  entire 
process  of  contemplation  rests  on  the  idea  of  love  to  God, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  recognition  of  God.  There  is 
no  hint  of  an  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being.  The 
influence  of  this  theor}'  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  scholastics  to  rate  the  objects 
of  contemplation  above  those  of  dialectics  from  this 
time,  and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  reproduction  of 
the  theory  itself  in  the  writings  of  Bonaventura  and  in 
the  mvsticism  of  Gerson.  With  Richard  of  Sl  Victor 
the  glory  of  that  school  came  to  an  end.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1528;  reprinted 
at  Lyons  in  1534;  at  Cologne  in  1621.  The  best  edi- 
tion isjthat  of  Rouen  (1650,  foK).  Concerning  the  MSS. 
of  unprinted  works,  see  the  Hist,  Lit,  de  la  France,  xiii, 
486.  See  Schmid,  Mysticismus  d,  AfUtelalters  (Jena, 
1824),  p.  808  sq.;  Engelhard,  R,  von  St,  Victor  u,  Joh, 
Rugsbrock  (Erlangen,  1838) :  Liebner,  R,  a  Sto,  V.  de 
ConiempL  Doctrina  (Gott.  1837  and  1839,  4to),  pt.  i,  ii; 
Helfferich,  ChristL  Mystik  (Gotha,  1842),  ii,  878  sq. ; 
Noack,  ChristL  Mystik  (Konigsb.  1853),  i,  91  sq. ;  Baur, 
Christl,  Lehre  v,  d,  Dreieinufkeit,  ii,  521  sq. — Herzog, 
Real'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Richard  I,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Coeur  de 
LioK,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  II  by  his  queen, 
Eleanor.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  September,  1 157. 
In  the  treaty  of  Montmirail,  entered  into  Jan.  6,  1169, 
between  Henry  and  Louis  VII  of  France,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  should  be  made  over 
to  Richard,  and  that  he  sljould  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
king  of  France;  also,  that  he  should  marry  Adelais, 
youngest  daughter  gf  Louis.  In  1173  Richard  joined 
his  mother  and  his  brothers  Henr^*^  and  Geoffrev  in  their 
rebellion  against  the  king.  The  rebels  submitted  in 
September,  1174,  when  two  castles  in  Poitou  were  allot- 
ted to  Richard.  In  1 183  a  second  family  feud  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  Richard  refusing  to  do  homage  to  his 
elder  brother,  Henry,  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  In 
this  war  his  father  sided  with  Richard  against  Henry 
and  Geoffrey.  It  was  ended  by  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  when  Richard,  actuated  probably  by  jealousy  of 
his  youngest  brother,  John,  declared  himself  the  liege- 
man of  France  for  his  possessions  in  that  countr}*.  This 
step  led  to  a  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France,  in  which  Richard  fought  against  his 
father.  The  balance  of  success  being  <lecidedly  with 
France,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  this  fact  was  about 
to  be  executed,  when,  by  the  death  of  Henry  H,  on  July 
6,  1189,  Richard  became  king  of  England.  He  landed 
in  his  own  country  on  Aug.  15, 1189,  and  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Sept.  3  following.  In  the  hope 
of  gaining  salvation,  and  with  the  certainty  of  following 
the  occupation  which  he  loved  best,  he  now  set  out  with 
an  army  to  join  the  third  Crusade,  then  about  to  leave 
Europe.    He  united  his  forces  to  those  of  France  on  the 
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pliiDaarVeieU}r,  andtbe  twoinniea  (Qumbering  in  all 
)W,0OO  men)  marchetl  tOKetheT  M  far  ae  Lyons,  where 
ihej  aepinted,  and  proceeded  by  different  routta  to 
Mesina,  where  they  again  met.  Here  Richard  be- 
inHbed  hta  nephew  Arthur  lu  the  infant  daughter  of 
ToiiCTed,  king  of  Sicily,  with  whnm  he  fgnned  a  clone 
■llianc*.  'I'lie  Sicilian  throne  was  at  that  time  claimed  . 
hy  the  empenir  Ilenrr  Vl;  and  the  ollunce  with  Tan- 
cihI,  from  ihia  caune,  allerwarijg  turned  out  a  very  un- 
lucliy  oiie  rur  Kichard.  Having  seltled  a  difference 
which  now  aroae  between  him  and  Philip  lespecling  his 
aU  engagement  lo  Fhilip'e  siMer  Adelais,  the  Engliih 
king,  on  Apiil  7, 1191,  sailed  from  MeiHiiii  for  Cypriu, 
earning  aloDg  with  him  Berengaria,  daughter  of  San- ' 
chi>'VI,  king  of  Navarre.  He  had  Eidlen  in  love  with 
[bin  prtiiceia,  and  he  married  her  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
e  be  balled  on  hU  way  to  Palestine.     But 
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(hen  prtnenied  the  island  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  he  »et 

he  reached  the  camp  of  the  Cruuders,  then  assembled 
before  the  rorireas  of  Acre.  The  prodigies  of  personal 
valor  which  he  performed  in  the  Holy  Land  have  mode 
the  name  of  Richard  the  Liun-hesrted  more  famous  in 
romance  (ban  it  is  in  history.  The  man  was  the  crea- 
tion and  im  personal  ion  of  his  age,  and  the  reader  who 
follows  hii  career  may  perhaps  be  mure  intereeieit  than 
be  would  be  by  the  lives  of  girater  men,  nr  by  Ihe  hi»- 
tory  of  a  more  imponant  period.  On  Oct.  9, 1 192,  he 
set  oat  on  his  return  to  England.  After  some  wander- 
ings and  adventures,  be  became  the  captive  uf  the  em- 
1<erur  Henry  VI,  who  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  in  the 
TyroU    John,  meanwhile,  ruled  in  England,  and  he  uid 
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at  Nancy.  He  taught  theob^y  at  Pans,  was  made  doc- 
tor, and  in  various  ways  showed  himself  the  champion 
of  his  sect.  In  t'TS  he  was  obliged  lo  retire  lo  Flan- 
ders in  consequence  nf  tbe  part  be  had  taken  in  a  coo- 
troveivy  concerning  the  marriage  of  a  converted  Jew. 
When  the  Revolution  occurred,  he  went  into  Uelgium, 
and  at  the  tjtoe  uf  the  second  French  invositm,  in  ITM, 
was  living  at  UonB.  On  account  of  his  great  age  he 
was  unable  to  flee,  and.  though  he  remained  some  tima 
in  concealment,  was  at  last  discovered,  brought  before  a 
military  commission,  and  senienceil  to  be  shut.  The 
sentence  was  executed  on  Aug.  16, 1794.  His  crime  was 
that  of  publishing,  before  Ihe  entrance  of  Ihe  French,  a 
treatise  entitled  ParaUile  da  JuiJ't  g«i  mt  Crurifii 
JiMus-Cliritl  utfc  Iti  t'ranjait  gut  out  Jixieali  fcur  Jtoi 
(Hons,  1794,  8vo);  and  not,  as  Barbier  pretends,  one 
entitled  Dri  DroiU  de  la  MaiMon  iTAulricAe  nr  ta  Btt- 
yiqae  <ibid.  1794,  8vo).  Tbe  works  of  father  Richard 
are  numerous;  among  them  are,  Diutrlalion  lur  la  Pot' 
lanon  da  Corpi  tl  [In/nlaliim  da  ilailOBt  par  Ut 
■■'     tu  (174B,  8vo) :— ftiWiofiSijue  5ocr«,  etc.  {Paris, 

eral  other  Dominicans;  the  supplement  bears  his  name 
hat  of  Giraud;  a  new  edition,  wilh  addiliona  and 
corrections,  appeared  earlv  in  the  present  century  (ilniL 
1821-27,  M  vob..  8vo)  —kxamm  du  LibMt  Miluli  //it- 
lit  de  rElablitieninU  dft  Jlloia/i  UrsdiasU  (Avignon, 
'liJ,l2ma):—Aniit!/it  da  Concila  aeniraux  el  Parli- 
ilier,  (Paris,  1772-77,  b  vols.  4l«)>-to  Kulim  e» 
Cmlralt  avn  la  Rrligion  ttUtltiiiioo  (ibid.  I77S,  8vo) : 
naUi  de  la  Chai-ili  el  de  lu  Bien/aiamci  Chri- 
(ibid.  1785,  2  vols.  I2ma)  -.—  VotlaiTe  de  Relmr  drt 
Omin-a,  etc,  (Brussels  and  Paris,  1 776,  ISmo)  ■.-Semtoiit 
(Parin,  1789,  4  vols.  ISmu).  He  also  wrote  many  trea- 
tises and  brocburee,all  relative  to  the  civil  oath  required 
of  the  priests  and  the  Revolution.  See  Guillon,  Let 
Marly  de  la  Fui;  Carron,  l.ft  Coajriieuri  de  la  Fin, 
vol.  iv:  Amide  la  RrUgiim,  1822,  vol  xxx :  Koike  iu 
vol  i  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Bibliofhijut  Sacrie.— 
Hoefer,  A'DUr.  liiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Riohard,  J«aii-Pl»rTe,  a  French  preacher,  vraa 
bom  at  Belfort,  Feb.  7, 1748.     In  1760  hi 


Philip  of  France  had  good  reasons  for  wishing  that 
lUchard  should  never  return  to  his  kingdom.  He  dis- 
appointed Ihem;  not,  however,  until  he  had  paid  a 
beavy  ransom,  and  even,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  hold  his 
kingdom  as  a  Aef  of  the  empire.  On  March  IS, 
he  found  himself  once  more  in  England.  His  brother 
John,  who  had  acted  ao  treacherously  t 
nia«nanimausly  forgave,  but  wilh  Philip  of  France  he 
ciHild  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  war.  In  the 
conlest  which  fnllowe<l  he  was  generally  victorious,  but 
in  Ihe  end  it  proved  fatal  to  himself.  He  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  shot  from  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  which  he  was 
ben^ng.on  March  £6,1199.    If  Ricbanl  had  the  vices 

brave  aalilier.  See  Stubbn,  Chronida  aad  Mrmorialt 
nf  Riduird  I.  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Cbrisii  College  (_1864).— CAomteri'i  iVydop.  s.  v.     See 

CRUSADEa. 

Richaid.  Cfa«Tle»-IiOiiia,  a  French  eccle^asiic. 
waa  born  at  BUinville  sar  I'Eau,  Lorraine,  in  April, 
1711,  At  IheageofsUleen  heentcretf 
ounvem  at  Utainvillt,  and  took  the  voi 


le  Order 


.ion  he  i 


lo  Lorraine,  where  be  superintended  the  educ 
the  nephew  of  the  prince-biehnp.  About  1786  he  re- 
take the  oath.  In  1805  he  became  canon  uf  Notre  Danw. 
He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  29,  1820.  His  StTmont  wer« 
published  in  1822  (Pari^  4  vols.  l2mo).  See  VAmi  d* 
la  Religum,  xxxiv,  66,  77 — Hoefer,  A'our.  Btog.  Gini- 

Rlchardot,  Fran9ol8,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1.S07  at  Moiey-Ville-figlUe,  Franche-Comt^.  While 
veri- young  he  juined  Ihe  Unler  of  August  ines  at  Champ- 
He  afterwards  taught  in  Paris.  During  his  visit  to  It- 
aly, which  occurred  a  little  later,  be  obtained  from  Che 
pope  a  release  from  the  vows  of  his  order,  with  permift- 
Sinn  to  wear  the  secular  dress.  He  was  made  canon  of 
Beuiifon,  and  in  this  capacity  rendered  such  efficient 
ser%'ice  to  his  bishop  that  he  was  made  sufftagan,  with 
Ihe  title  of  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  Do  Nov.  11, 1561,  he 
was  inslalled  bishop  of  Arras,  but  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  nf  the  see  when  he  obtained  from  Philip  II 
the  creation  of  the  l^iiversiiy  of  Douai.  He  founded 
this  institution  in  1562.  and  laughL  (here  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  Ihe  Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  a«- 
sisted  at  the  provincial  Council  of  Cambrai  in  1665,  and 
held  several  synods.  At  Ihe  taking  of  MaliiKS  by  the 
duke  of  Alba  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  regained  hi* 
liberty  a  month  after.  He  <Ued  at  Arras  July  26, 1GT4. 
Of  his  writings  we  have,  Ordonnaneei  Sgradulet  (Ant- 
werp, l.'iSS.  4to)  -.—Traili  de  CoHlnrerte,  Srrmon;  traiia- 
laled  into  I^lin  by  Francois  (Schnti,  1608, 8vo):—/.'/n- 
tliluliau  da  PaHrUTi  (Arras,  U64.  Svo'i-.  —  Orait'xa 
FuMbru,  of  Isabella  of  France,  wife  of  Philip  II.     Hi* 
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works  are  all  remarkable  for  great  erudition.  See  Sta- 
pleton,  Oraiton  Fumbre  de  Richardot^  in  his  (Euvres 
(1620,  4  vols,  fol.);  Val^re  Andre,  BtbL  BelguM;  Ga- 
set,  HisL  EccUs,  des  Paya^Bas ;  GaUia  ChristiancL,  vol. 
iii;  Dom  Berthod,  Vie  MSS.  de  Fr,  Rickardot^  in  the 
Mimoires  de  la  Societi  Royale  d^A  rraSf  p.  170. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff,  GifUrcUe,  s.  v. 

Riohardot,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Arras  in  the  I6th  century.  His  father  sent  him  to  the 
best  schools  in  Spain,  and  his  precocity  attracting  the 
attention  of  Philip  IE,  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
council  of  that  monarch.  While  in  Flanders,  somewhat 
later,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Clement  VIII,  and  re- 
ceived in  1602  the  bishopric  of  Arras.  He  was  after- 
wards prior  of  Morteau,  and  in  1610  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
Feb.  28,  1614.  Soe  Le  Carpentier,  Higt,  de  Cambrai  et 
du  Canibresis, — Uoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Generate^  s.  v. 

Richards,  Elias  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Jane  Ellis  Jones 
Richards,  and  was  bom  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  14, 1813.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  his  par- 
ents came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  in  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Prince- 
ton in  1834.  In  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  conver- 
sion, and  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age  united  with 
the  Brick  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After 
leaving  college  he  spent  one  year  in  teaching  as  tutor 
in  a  private  family  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  In  1835  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  passed 
through  a  full  course  of  three  years.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbyteri'  of  New  York  in  1838,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  presbytery,  dne  tUulo,  in  New  York  city 
in  the  same  year.  For  one  year  (1839^0)  Mr.  Rich- 
ards preached  as  stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  From  1840  to  1842  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  from  1842  to  1846  he  was  pastor  of  the  West- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
On  Oct.  14, 1846,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading,  Pa.  Here  he  really 
began  the  best  and  greatest  work  of  his  life — a  work 
which  was  prosecuted  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  persever- 
ance to  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr.  Richards  was  a  man  of 
great  gentleness  and  amiability  of  character,  yet  was 
endowed  with  unusual  tenacity  of  purpose.  As  a  schol- 
ar, he  was  far  above  the  average  of  his  profession.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  pleasing,  attractive,  persuasive,  log- 
ical, and  thoroughly  evangelicaL  As  a  pastor,  he  was 
faithful,  kind,  and  dignified.  In  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  was  lovely  and  beloved,  and  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards was  twice  married :  the  first  time  to  Miss  Emily 
Theresa  Ward,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  second  time  to 
Elizabeth  F.  Smith,  of  Reading,  Pa.  After  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  active  and  earnest  pastoral  labors 
in  Reading,  he  was  attacked  by  that  frightful  malady 
known  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and,  after 
much  suffering,  departed  to  be  with  Christ,  March  2f>, 
1872.  His  last  utterance  was,  "My  faith  is  in  Christ." 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Richards,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  in  1769.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1785,  and  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  was 
made  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1790,  vicar  of  Bampton 
in  1796,  and  rector  of  SL  MartinVin-the-Fields  in  1820. 
He  died  in  1837.  His  principal  work  is  The  Divine  Or- 
iffin  of  Prophecy  Illustrated  and  Defended^  in  a  course 
of  sermons  preached  in  1800  (Oxford,  1800,  8vo).  He 
also  published  several  Sermons  and  Poems.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Richards,  James  (1),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, was  bom  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct  29,  1767. 
His  early  education  was  limited.  Having  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Yale  College  in  1789,  his  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  leave  it;  yet,  having  afterwards  gone 
I  through  the  academical  and  theological  course  with  un- 
tiring eneiigy,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1794.  In  1798  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and,  having  been  called  as  pastor  by 
the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  May,  1797.  In  1801  he  was  made  M.A.  by 
Princeton  College,  and  in  1805,  when  but  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  ministra- 
tions at  Morristown  were  particularly  successful,  but 
having  in  1809  received  a  call  to  the  congregation  of 
Newark,  he  accepted  it,  and  removed  there.  Here  his 
infiuence  gradually  increased.  In  1815  he  preached  the 
annual  sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  The  theological  seminary 
at  Auburn  having  been  established  by  the  Synod  of 
Geneva  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  its  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1820.  This  he  at  first  declined,  but,  having 
been  re-elected  in  1823,  he  finall}'  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  Oct..  29, 1823.  His  rare  qualities  fitted 
him  for  this  service,  and  he  filled  the  situation  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  others  until  his 
death,  Aug.  2, 1843.  Dr.  Richards  published  a  number 
of  occasional  Sermons,  A  ddresses,  and  Lectures.  After 
his  death  there  were  published  from  his  MSS.  a  volume 
of  Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theology,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley  (1846, 
8vo),  and  some  twenty  Disburses  (1849,  12mo). — 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  99.  See  also 
the  Meth,  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1850;  Plumley,  Presbyterian 
Church,  p.  dl  I, 

Richards,  James  (2),  a  O>ngregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Abington,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  J 784.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College  in  1809,  entered  the  ministry* 
in  1812,  and,  having  offered  himself  to  the  American 
Board,  sailed,  with  eight  others,  Oct.  28, 1815,  for  Cey- 
lon. He  was  stationed  at  Batticotta,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Cape  Town  in  1818,  and  returned 
the  next  winter,  after  which  he  was  able  to  labor  a 
year  from  April,  1820,  and  died  Aug.  8, 1822. — Sprague, 
Amuils  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  596. 

Richards,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  July  16, 1816.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  for 
several  years  filled  the  ofiice  of  class-leader,  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  exhorter.  In  1887  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Greorgia  Confer- 
ence in  1839,  in  which  connection  he  remained  until 
1844,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference. 
There  he  labored  until  1860,  when,  because  of  failing 
health,  he  was  superannuated,  and  held  that  relation 
until  his  death— Sept.  4, 1863— in  Madison  County,  Fla. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a  sound  and  practical  preacher,  de- 
voting his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
—Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  M.  E.  Ch.  South,  1863,  p.  467. 

Richards,  John  W.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Reading.  Pa.,  April  18,  1803,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His 
classical  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Grier.  In  1821  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor,  Dr. 
Muhlenburg,  remaining  with  him  until  1824,  when  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  licensed  him  to  preach.  He  re- 
signed his  first  charge  (New  Holland,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.)  in  1834,  and  removed  to  Trappe,  Montgomery 
County.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  Germantown, 
Pa.,  whore  he  remained  till  1845,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Easton,  Pa.  While  here  he  held 
the  professorship  of  German  language  and  literature  in 
Lafayette  College.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  Trinity 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  died  Jan.  24, 1854.  He  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Jefferson  College  in  1852. 
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He  published  two  Semumt,  and  left  in  MS.  a  tnunalation 
of  ffattiscke  Nachrichterif  and  a  History  of  the  Amerp- 
etm  Luikeran  CfturcA,— Sprague,  AmuxU  of  the  Amer, 
PuipUj  ix,  165. 

Richards,  Jonas  De  Forest,  LL.D.,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Yu,  Dec  28, 
1809.  After  attending  a  grammar  school,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1886,  and 
became  tutor  in  Marietta  College,  O.,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  and  then  entered  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  From  thenoe  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inaiy,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  matricu- 
lated at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1840,  staying  long  enough  at  each  of  these 
institutions  to  become  acquainted  with  their  policy  and 
modes  of  instruction.  On  May  28,  1841,  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Charlestown, 
N.  H.  After  remaining  ten  years,  his  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved,  and  he  accepted  a  call  from  Chester,  Vt., 
where  he  remained  four  years  as  a  stated  supply.  His 
next  pastorate  was  Weathersfield,  Yu,  where  he  contin- 
ued five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
Monroe,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  without  charge  for 
three  years  and  returned  to  Weathersfield.  After  re- 
maining one  year  in  this  place,  he  went  South,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Senate,  which  post  he 
occupied  four  years,  in  the  meantime  being  elected  to  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  died 
during  his  professorship,  Dec  2, 1872.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Richards,  Lewis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
1752,  in  the  parish  of  Uanbadara  Fawr,  Cardiganshire, 
South  Wales.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  made  a 
pablic  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  a  society  of  In- 
dependents and  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon a  College.  He  then  came  to  America,  intending 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia. 
He  was  ordained  in  Charleston  in  1777,  and  after  trav- 
elling about  a  year  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  he  removed  to  Northampton  County,  Ya. 
In  1784  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  alone  in  this  pas- 
t4>rate  till  1815,  when  Rev.  £.  J.  Reis  was  elected  co- 
pastor.  Mr.  Richards  resigned  his  charge  in  1818,  but 
continued  a  member  of  the  Church  until  his  death,  Feb. 
1, 1832.^Sprague,  w4fiiMx&  of  the  A  mar.  Pulpit,  vi,  201. 

Richards,  Robert  R.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Thomaston 
(now  city  of  Rockland),  Mc,  in  1838.  Of  his  birth 
and  early  life  we  have  no  information.  In  1841  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference  as  a  probationer, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  elder  in  1848.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  sustained  an  effective  relation  in 
the  conference,  but  in  1864  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  which  relation  he 
susuined  until  Aug.  9,  1866,  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and  great  persever- 
ance ;  as  a  friend,  trae  and  faithful ;  as  a  preacher,  clear, 
logical,  and  instractive. — MimUes  of  AtmucU  Conf,  M, 
E.  Church,  18C7,  p.  188. 

Richards,  Thomas  T.  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  13, 1884  He  professed  conversion  when  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  local  ministry.  In  1864  he  was  received  on-trial  in 
the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  continued  in  active 
service  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  relief  in  rest.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  and 
given  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died  Dec  26, 1869. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a  preacher  of  creditable  abilities,  and, 
as  a  Christian,  was  ardent  and  devout, — Minutes  of  A  n- 
nual  ConferemxMf  1870,  p.  19. 

Richards, 'William  (1),LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  bom  in  1749,  in  South  Wales.    His 
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early  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very 
limited.  At  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Bristol,  England,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lynn,  Eng- 
land, July  7,  1776,  and  continued  his  residence  in  that 
place  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  half  the  time  as 
pastor  of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1818.  In  English 
and  Welsh  history  and  in  the  Welsh  language  and  lit- 
erature Dr.  Richards  was  well  versed.  He  wrote,  //t«- 
iory  of  Lyrm:^A  Review  of  NoWt  ^^ Memoirs  of  the 
Frotectoral  House  of  Cromwell:'* — and  a  IHctumary  of 
Welsh  and  English.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his 
library — consisting  of  not  far  from  1300  volumes— to 
Brown  University.  "  The  library  thus  bequeathed  is  in 
many  respects  viduable ;  it  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Welsh  books,  a  large  collection  of  works  illus- 
trating the  history  and  antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  bound  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  rare,  and  curious. 
The  collection  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  treatises  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty"  (Guild,  Manmng  and  Brown 
University,  p.  145-147).  See  AUiboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Richards,  William  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22,  1792.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1819,  and  in  Feb.,  1822, 
offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  accepted,  ordained 
SepL  12,  and  sailed  on  Nov.  19,  with  two  others,  and 
four  natives  of  the  islands  who  had  been  instructed  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Richards  was  stationed  at  Lahaina, 
on  Mani  Island,  and  labored  with  great  success  until 
1837,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  but  returned 
in  1838,  and  occupied  the  posts  of  king's  counsellor,  in- 
terpreter, and  chaplain.  In  1842^after  the  organization 
of  an  independent  goverament  on  the  islands— he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  After  his  return  he  lived  in  Honolulu  with  the 
king,  and  died  there  Dec  7, 1847. — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  688. 

Richards,  William  I.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y.,  July  80, 1815.  He  was  converted  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  several  years  served  as  a  local 
preacher,  but  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in 
1850.  He  continued  in  active  service  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year)  until  his  death — in  Clarkson,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. — ^i^iay  22, 1875.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  great  usefulness.— ilf mutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1875,  p.  137. 

Richards,  "William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Tennessee.  Aug.  20, 
1816,  and  in  the  same  year  his  parents  removed  to  In- 
diana. In  1837  he  professed  conversion ;  be  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug.  13, 1844 ;  was  employed  by  the  pre- 
siding elder  in  1851,  and  the  next  fall  was  admitted  into 
the  Indiana  Conference.  He  labored  until  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  April  6, 1861,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  strong  preacher. — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1861,  p.  197, 

Richards,  William  Lyman,  a  native  Indian 
missionary,  was  born  in  LAhina,  Southern  India,  Dec  2, 
1828.  He  was  sent  to  America  to  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  entered  Jefferson 
College,  Ya.,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  Soon  after 
he  left  college  he  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in 
Woodington,  Vs.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
then  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  He  received  license  to  preach  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  Oct.,  1847,  and  sent  as  a  missionary-  to  Fuh  Chau, 
China,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  1851,  when,  on 
account  of  declining  health,  he  was  released  and  advised 
to  return  to  the  United  States  fur  its  recover}',  but 
died  at  sea  near  St.  Helena,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  June 
5  of  the  same  year.    (W,  P.  S.) 
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Rlohardson,  Chaunoey,  a  Methodist  minuter, 
was  bom  in  Vermont  in  1802.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  professed  conversion,  and  in  1828  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1826  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  in  1882,  because  of  im- 
paired health,  was  obliged  to  locate.  Hu  first  resi- 
dence in  the  South  was  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  where  he 
labored  to  build  up  an  educational  institution.  He 
was  elected  president  of  Rutersville  College,  Texas,  in 
1839,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Texas,  1840.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  held  in  Louisville,  1845,  to  organize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  and  of  its  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1850.  He  served  the  Church  as 
presiding  elder,  as  editor  of  the  Church  paper,  the  Texas 
Wealfyan  Banner,  and  as  conference  secretary  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  April  11,  1852.  Mr.  Richardson 
was  a  good,  gifted,  trusty  man. — Sprague,  Annais  of 
the  Amer.Pu^,yiij72l;  AfinuUi  of  Annual  Co^. 
Af.  E.  Church,  South,  1852,  p.  428. 

RichardBon,  James,  D.D.,  fourth  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  1828,  was  bom  at  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada,  Jan.  29,  1791.  He  was  trained  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes;  in  the  war  of  1812-15  he  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  provincial  marine,  and  subsequently  as  prin- 
cipal pilot  of  the  royal  fleet.  In  the  capture  of  the 
fort  of  Oswego  he  lost  his  left  arm.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  at  Presque  Isle,  and  became  magis- 
trate and  collector  of  customs.  He  was  converted  in 
1817,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the 
following  year,  serving  the  Church  as  steward  and  lo- 
cal preacher.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Conference,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Hamil- 
ton Conference,  1827,  but  was  not  ordained  elder  till 
1830.  In  1881  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  in  1882  editor 
of  The  Christian  Guardian,  He  opposed  the  union 
with  the  British  Wesleyans  in  1833,  but  finally  acceded 
to  it  and  accepted  appointments  under  it.  But  after- 
wards, being  dissatisfied,  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  preacher  in  charge  at  Auburn.  In  1837 
he  retumed  to  Toronto  and  joined  those  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  Episcopal  Methodism.  In  1840  he  be- 
came agent  for  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society,  and 
held  the  office  for  eleven  years.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed prendiug  elder,  and  in  1858,  at  SL  Davids,  be 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  March,  1875.  See  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Richardson,  James  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1808. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1822,  and  in  1827  emigrated 
to  Illinois.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1837,  and  served  the  Church  in  active 
work  until  1856,  when,  because  of  failing  health,  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1859  he  became  effective, 
but  in  1862  he  was  again  superannuated.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  to  Spring  Garden  Circuit,  which  he  served 
three  vears.  He  then  travelled  Benton  Circuit  one 
year,  at  the  close  of  which  the  active  labor  of  his  life 
ceased.  His  death  occurred  Sept.  21,  1872,  in  Marion 
County,  III.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  plain,  practical,  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  prudent  disciplinarian. — Min- 
utes of  Animal  Conf,  1872,  p.  186. 

Richardson,  James  Monroe,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  wa.<<  born  in  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  in  1829. 
He  went  to  Mississippi  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1849,  and  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
passed  through  the  full  course,  graduating  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  in  1853,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Church  at  Marion,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  began  the  profession  of  teacher  in  En- 
terprise, Miss.  In  1860  he  supplied  the  Church  at 
Flower's  Place,  Miss.    After  this  he  entered  the  Con- 


federate army  as  an  officer,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in 
Georgia  in  1864.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Richardson,  J.  Clark,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Yale  College,  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue because  of  sickness.  Subsequently  he  passed 
a  year,  in  the  double  character  of  pupil  and  tutor,  in 
the  University  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  1847  be  act^ 
ed  as  colporteur  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  in  1849 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  associated  with  James  G.  Fee  as  a  missionary  un- 
til 1860,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Oramd, 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  by  Gen- 
esee Valley  Presbytery,  and  where  he  continued  liia 
acceptable  labors  until  his  removal  to  Ossian,  N.  Y.,  in 
1865.  He  died  Sept.  80, 1865.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a 
devoted,  self-denying  minister  of  the  Gospel;  in  spir- 
it, humble  and  retiring;  in  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  the  discharge  of  duty,  extremely  conscientious. 
See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  222.   (J.  L.  S.) 

Richardson,  John,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chester,  England,  but  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Of  his  early  life  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
state  in  1601.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1638,  and  held  the  archdeanery  of  Deny,  the  rectory 
of  Ardstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard  for  a  year  after. 
In  1641,  being  in  dread  of  the  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  October,  he  removed  to  England,  and  died  in 
London,  Aug.  11,  1654.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  skilled  in 
sacred  chronology.  His  works  are.  Choice  Observations 
and  Explanations  upon  the  Old  Testament  (1655,  foU) : — 
Sermon  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (Dublin,  1626, 
4to).  He  also  wrote  the  "  Assembly's  Annotations"  on 
EzekieL  See  Harris,  Ware  ;  Lloyd,  Memoirs,  p.  607. — 
Chalmers,  Bioff,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Richardson,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Sooth,  was  bom  in  Viigiuia, 
1829,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Memphis  Conference 
in  1848  or  1849.  After  five  or  six  years  his  health 
failed ;  he  located,  studied  medicine^  and  graduated  as 
a  physician.  He  was  readmitted  into  the  Mississippi 
Conference  in  1860.  and  after  a  year's  successful  labor 
volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  chaplain.  At  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donaldson,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  Mareh  4, 1862.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  a  superior  preacher,  a  close  and  inde- 
fatigable minister,  and  active  and  zealous  as  a  Chris- 
tian.—  Minutes  of  AnnucU  Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  Southy 
1862,  p.  884. 

Richardson,  Lyman,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  in  1790.  In  1806  his 
parents  removed  to  Harford,  Pa.;  he  had  at  this  time 
a  fair  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1807-8  he  taught  his  first  school,  which 
employment  he  continued  in  subsequent  years.  He 
was  converted  in  1809,  and  immediately  tumed  his  at- 
tention to  the  roinistrv.  A  friend  secured  for  him  the 
position  of  assistant  in  the  academy  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  principal ;  he  re- 
mained there  three  years,  devoting  all  his  spare  time 
to  his  chusical  studies,  and  then  returned  to  Harford, 
Pa.,  and  opened  a  select  school  for  youths  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  He  remained  at  Harford 
three  years,  during  which  he  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbur}*,  and  in  1820  was  licensed  by 
Susquehanna  Presbytery,  and  soon  after  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Louisville,  now  Franklin,  Pa.  Subse- 
quently he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  such 
he  preached  at  Wyalusing,  Pike,  and  Orwell,  Pa. ;  at 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  three  years;  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Bethany,  Pa. ;  and  at  Wysox,  Pa.  In  1840  he  retumeii 
to  Harford,  Pa.,  to  take  charge  of  the  academy,  then  a 
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vfjy  popular  institutioQ*  This  work  suited  him  exacts 
ly,  and  he  entered  into  it  with  great  zeal  and  suooees, 
until  1865,  when  disease  and  old  age  induced  him  to 
give  it  up.  He  died  Dec  1, 1867.  As  a  preacher,  Mr. 
Kichardson  was  characterized  by  the  power  of  glowing 
representations  of  truth  and  earnest  love  for  souls;  as 
a  teacher,  by  kindness  of  manner  and  spirit,  and  by  his 
wise  counsel  See  Wilson,  Prak  Hist,  Almanac,  1868, 
p.  225.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Richardson,  Manoah,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Tenn.,  June  21, 1814;  went  to 
Missouri  in  early  life,  and  settled  in  Chariton  County. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1881 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
Jan.  16, 1841 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  Oct,  16, 1841 ;  and 
was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  t,  1848 ;  elder  Oct  7,  1845. 
He  did  effective  work  for  six  years,  when  he  superan- 
nuated, owing  to  failing  health,  and  located  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  In  1868  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Mis- 
souri Conference,  and  labored  until  about  four  weeks 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Bloomington, 
Macon  Co.,  Mo.,  April  18, 1871.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  faithful  preacher.— if tfiutes  of  Annual  Conf,  M, 
E,  Churchy  South,  1871,  p.  606. 

Ricfaardaon,  Marvin,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  bom  in  Stephen  tovm,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  10, 1789,  but  went,  with  his  parents,  in 
early  youth  to  Brooklyn.  He  professed  conversion  in 
May,  1806,  and  united  with  the  Sands  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  On  Oct.  1, 1808,  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  Croton  Circuit,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  1809,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  a  member  for  sixtynseven 
years.  He  received  his  regular  appointment  as  an  ef- 
fective minister  forty-two  consecutive  ^'ears.  He  was 
a  member  of  eight  successive  General  Conferences — 
1820-52.  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  early  ministry  endured 
the  hardship,  deprivation,  and  toil  of  pioneer  life.  The 
record  of  his  life  is  one  of  early  and  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, of  consistent  piety,  of  ardent  love  to  God  and 
the  Church,  of  a  suoceasful  ministry,  and  at  the  close  a 
record  of  padent  waiting  and  holy  triumph.  His  last 
words  were, "  I  have  no  fear.**  He  died  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 1876. — Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences 
M.  a;  Ckwrdi,  \S77,  p.  41. 

Richardaon,  Robert  Hngh,  a  Presbyterian  min^ 
ister,  was  bom  at  Liberty,  Va.,  March  18, 1834.  After 
receiving  a  preparatory  education,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1860,  and,  teking  the  full 
course,  graduated  in  1863.  He  was  appointed — after  he 
had  been  duly  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery — a 
city  missionary  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  ofiice 
tiU  he  died,  Oct.  6,  1863.  Though  his  ministerial  life 
was  brief,  it  was  not  without  its  usefulness  or  good 
fmits.     (W.P.S.) 

RichardBon,  "William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  1698,  at  WUshamstead,  near  Bedford, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Emmanuel  colleges, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark;  and  lecturer  in  1727.  He  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Welton-Rivall,  Lincoln,  in  1724 ;  was 
made  master  of  Emmanuel  College  in  1786,  and  its  vice- 
chancellor  in  1788,  and  again  in  1769 ;  in  1746  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1775.  He 
published  four  sermons  on  The  Usefulness  and  Necessity 
of  RetfeUition  (Lond.  1780,  8vo):— a  fifth  on  Relative 
i/oUness  (1733).— Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Richelien,  Alphonae-Loois  dn  Plessis  de, 
called  the  cardinal  ofL^ons,  elder  brother  of  the  great 
French  marshal,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 582.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  became  bishop  of  Ln^on,  but  about  1605 
he  resigned  the  see  in  favor  of  his  brother  Armand.  In 
1606  he  entered  the  convent  of  Grande-Chartreuse,  and 
for  twenty  years  led  a  life  of  great  austerity.  He  was 
prior  of  Bonpas  when  his  brother  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  cfeister  to  occupy  the  archbishopric  of  Aix.   In  1628 


he  was  transferred  to  Lyons,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Urban  VIII,  Aug.  21, 1629.  Honors  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  he  became,  successively,  grand  almoner  of 
France  in  1632 ;  dean  of  St.  Martinis  of  Tours  in  the 
same  year :  abbot  of  St.  Victor's,  at  Marseilles,  and  of  St. 
Stephen's,  at  Caen,  in  1640 ;  of  the  Chaise-Dieu  in  1642; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  elected  master  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  his  diocese,  and,  during  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  in 
Lyons,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  suffering. 
Louis  XIII  had  several  times  engaged  him  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  but  after  the  death  of  this  monarch  Riche- 
lieu seldom  left  Lyons,  and  gave  little  attention  to  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  day.  He  died  March  23,  1658. 
In  the  Imperial  Library  are  to  be  found  letters  written 
by  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII  and  the  most  illustrious  per^ 
sons  of  his  court.  See  Abb^  de  Pure,  Vie  de  Bichelieu, 
Cardinal  de  Lyon ;  Du  Tems,  La  Clergi  de  France,  t,  iv ; 
Aubery,  Did,  des  Cardinausv.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi^ 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Richelieu,  Armand-Jean  du  Plessis  de,  a 
noted  French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  Sept.  5, 1585.  and  was  educated  for  the  military 
profession  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  His  eldest  brother 
resigning  the  bishopric  of  Lu^on,  Richelieu  decided  to 
take  holy  orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office.  In 
1607  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lu9on,  and  for  some 
time  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
At  the  States-General,  1614,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  he  secured  the  favor  of 
the  queen-mother — Marie  de  Medicis — ^by  an  address  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,- Louis  XIII. 
He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  queen-mother,  and  in 
Nov.,  1616,  entered  the  council  as  secretary  of  state.  In 
1617  Mary  was  banished  to  Blois,  and  he  followed  her 
thither,  but  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Avignon.  When 
the  queen-mother  was  recalled  to  the  court  she  rein- 
steted  Richelieu  in  favor,  and  from  that  time  he  grew 
in  power.  Having  strengthened  his  position  by  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  De 
Luynes,  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1622,  re-en- 
tered the  state  council,  and  soon  after  rose  to  the  pre- 
miership. The  administration  of  Richelieu  was  memora- 
ble for  several  great  measures,  of  which  the  first  and 
most  lasting  was  that  by  which  the  remains  of  feudal- 
ism were  swept  away  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  established.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject his  most  powerful  adversary  was  Gaston,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  But  Richelieu  tri- 
umphed over  him,  and  even  the  queen -mother  was 
obliged  to  bow  before  his  unbending  spirit  and  to  with- 
draw into  exile  at  Cologne.  Another  enterprise  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party  and 
a  rival  of  the  throne  of  France.  He  conducted  in  per- 
son (1628)  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  but  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured for  the  Huguenot  party  a  certain  measure  of  tol- 
eration, and  to  have  used  his  success  against  them  with 
moderation.  In  1631  Richelieu  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom and  peerage.  In  the  external  relations  of  France 
the  great  object  of  Richelieu's  measures  was  the  abase- 
ment of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
foment  the  internal  disaffections  of  Germany,  even  al- 
lying himself  with  the  German  Protestants,  and  assisted 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism.  He  also  took  part  with  the  disaffected 
Spanish  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  favored  the 
Catalonians  and  Portuguese  when  they  shook  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  At  last  Austria  was  humbled,  Portugal 
was  separated  from  Spain  (1640),  French  influence  pre- 
dominated in  Catalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperous.  His  administration 
was  again  threatened  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason 
in  the  camps.  Richelieu,  however,  vindicated  his  pow- 
er, and  in  1642  came  into  Paris  in  triumph,  carried  on 
a  litter,  escorted  by  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  the 
utmost  pomp.  Two  months  afterwards — Dec  4,  1642 
— he  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
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bis  maasoleum  (the  celebrated  Girardon^s  masterpiece) 
may  be  seen.  Busy  with  afibirs  of  state,  with  war 
abroad,  and  dissension,  plots,  and  treason  at  home, 
Hichelieu  nevertheless  promoted  arts  and  sciences, found- 
ed the  Jardin  du  Roi  (now  Jardin  des  Plantea),  also  the 
French  Academy  and  the  royal  printing-office,  built  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  found 
time  to  write  several  works  and  two  plays — Mirame,  a 
comedy,  and  La  Grande  Pastorale.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  Mtnioires  du  Cardinal  de  Hichelieu  (first 
published  complete  by  Petitot  [Paris,  1823])  ',—Le  Tes- 
tametd  Politique  (1764,  2  vols.) : — and  of  Le  Journal  de 
M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  (Amst.  1649,  2  vols.).  His 
theological  works  are.  La  Dejfense  de£  Principaux  Points 
de  la  Foi  Catholique,  etc  (1617) : — U Instruction  du  Chre^ 
tien  (1619).  See  Aub^ry,  MSnwires  du  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  ( 1 660) ;  Jay,  fJistoire  du  Ministere  de  Richelieu  ; 
Capedgue,  A'cAe/teu  ei  Mazarin  (1836);  Martin,  Histoire 
de  France  f  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France;  Violart,  HiS" 
toire  du  Ministere  de  Richelieu  (1649) ;  Caillet,  VA  dmuv- 
istration  en  France  sous  Richelieu  (1861,  2  vols.) ;  Rob- 
son,  Life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1854) ;  Sully,  Memoires; 
Retz,  Memoires. — Hoefer,  youv,  Biog.  Generate, 

Richer,  Edmund,  a  noted  defender  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church  against  papal  absolutism, 
was  bom,  of  poor  parents,  in  a  village  in  Champagne  in 
1560.  He  became  doctor  in  theology  in  1590,  and  for  a 
time  devoted  his  energies  to  pulpit  labors;  but  in  1594 
he  was  made  president  of  the  College  of  Cardinal  Le- 
moine,  and  soon  afterwards  censor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  whose  faculty  he  filled  a  theological  chair.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  Gerson's  works  in  1605,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  was  defeated  by  the  papal  nuncio 
Barberini  (subsequently  pope  Urban  VIII),  and  which 
called  forth  the  violent  condemnation  of  Gersou's  works 
by  Bellarmine.  Richer's  defence  {Apologia  pro  J,  Get- 
sonio  [1606])  was  not  published  until  after  his  death 
(Leyden,  1674,  4to);  but  Gerson's  writings  appeared  in 
1607.  Appointed  syndic  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
the  following  year,  he  opposed  the  public  defence  of  the 
theses  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope;  and,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  the  first  president-, 
he  wrote  the  book  De  Ecclesiastica  et  Politica  Potesiate^ 
in  which  he  developed  the  idea— always  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris — of  the  superiority  of  councils  over  the 
pope,  and  of  the  independence  of  secular  governments 
in  temporal  things.  This  book  brought  on  him  the  rage 
of  the  ultramontane  party.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
university,  his  teachings  were  condemned  by  several 
provincial  synods  and  the  papal  court,  and  he  was 
prohibited  from  replying  to  the  charges  promulgated 
against  him.  He  was  even  apprehended,  but  again  lib- 
erated on  the  demand  of  the  university.  A  protracted 
contest  with  his  enemies  ensueii,  in  which  he  was  finally 
conquered  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  signed  a  retrac- 
tion at  the  iK>int  of  the  dagger  of  assassins  hired  to  take 
his  life.  His  death  took  place  in  1631.  See  Baillet.  La 
Vie  d'Ednu  Richer  (Amst.  1715,  12mo). — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Riohes  (the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  especially  "^05,  ^Xovroc).  The  wealth 
of  a  pastoral  people,  such  as  the  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds.  Hence 
we  find  it  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  separation  of  Esau 
and  Jacob  that ''  their  riches  were  more  than  they  might 
dwell  together;  and  the  land  wherein  they  were  stran- 
gers could  not  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle'*  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  8).  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
the  Jews  possessed  any  abundance  of  the  precious  met- 
als ;  and  as  the  nation  never  became  commercial,  its  rich 
men  must  in  all  ages  have  been  the  great  land-holders. 
Throughout  the  East  the  holders  of  land  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  exacting  very  disproportionate  shares  of 
the  profit  from  the  actual  cu'ltivatorB  of  the  soil,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  find  "  the  rich"  so  often  and  so 
severely  denounced  in  Scripture.    Riches  is  frequent- 


ly used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  constitute  the  treasure  to  be  **  laid  up  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal." 

Richey,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in 
New  Jersey  in  1797,  and  moved  when  quite  young  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.  His  connection 
with  the  travelling  ministry  began  in  the  Pitt^urgh 
Conference,  1829,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Erie  Annual  Conference,  July,  1845,  when  he  was  placed 
in  a  superaimuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  March  25, 1855.  In  point  of  zeal,  integrity,  and 
fidelity  to  duty  and  principles,  he  had  few  equals.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSy  1855. 

Richmond,  Francis  M.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bora  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  emi- 
grated to  Indiana  in  1817.  Although  reared  under  Bap- 
tist influence,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  In  1836  he 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  travelling  connection, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  location  under 
pressure  of  domestic  circumstances,  he  labored  faithful- 
ly to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  appointment  was  to 
Greenfield  Circuit,  North  Indiana  Conference,  but,  after 
laboring  a  few  months,  was  smitten  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  1853.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
powerful,  practical,  and  experimental  preacher. — Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  283. 

Richmond,  Legh,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  29, 1772.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  in 
1797.  He  became  curate  of  Brading  and  Yaverland,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1798,  and,  in  1805,  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Tun'ey,  Bedfordshire,  which  lie 
held  until  his  death,  May  8, 1827.  Mr.  Richmond  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts — The  Dairyman's  Daughter^ 
The  Negro  Servant j  The  Young  Cottager — published  sep- 
arately at  first,  but  aftenvards  (1814)  collected  into  two 
volumes  12mo,  under  the  title  of  Annals  of  the  Poor, 
Of  The  Dairgman^s  Daughter  four  millions  of  copies,  in 
nineteen  languages,  had  been  circulated  before  1849. 
He  alsc»  edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  (Lond. 
1807-12,8  vols.  8 vo),  and  published  Domestic  Portrait- 
ure:— Memoirs  of  his  three  children  (9th  ed.  Lond.  1861, 
8vo)  .* — a  Missionary  Sermon  (1809, 8vo),  and  a  Memoir 
of  Miss  H,  Sinclair. 

Richmond,  Paul  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Barnard,  Vu,  where  he 
passed  his  early  manhood.  He  received  license  to  preach 
in  March,  1825,  and  soon  after  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  New  England  Conference.  After  filling  several  ap- 
pointments in  Vermont,  he  was  in  1829  transferred  to 
Maine  Conference,  where  he  did  effective  work  until 
1855,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  take  a  su- 
|)erannuated  relation.  He  resided  in  Fr^'sburgh,  and 
continued  to  labor  as  his  strength  allowed.  He  died 
there,  May  29, 1875.  He  was  well  versed  in  Scripture, 
apt  in  illustration,  an  able  and  successful  minister.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  87. 

Richter,  Aemiliua  Ludwlg,  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  jurisprudence  in  Germany,  who  rendered  es- 
pecially meritorious  services  in  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  Richter  was  born  at  Stol^ien,  near  Dres^ 
den,  on  Feb.  15, 1808,  and  entered  Leipsic  University  in 
1826.  After  graduating,  he  became  an  advocate,  and  at 
once  began  to  write  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  juri»- 
prudence ;  and  he  added  to  these  fnnctions  those  of  a 
teacher  in  the  university,  at  first  as  a  tutor,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1835,  as  extraordinair  professor.  His  labors 
were  already  attracting  notice  by  that  time,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  from  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  to  which  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
twenty  years  Liter,  added  that  of  divinity.    In  1838, 
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Richter  was  made  profeaiior  of  eccleaiaatical  and  dvil 
law  in  the  Univereicy  of  Marburg.  Eight  yean  of 
quiet  but  productive  labors  were  spent  in  that  station, 
and  be  was  then  transferred  to  the  High-school  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  entered  on  a  career  which  made  him  felt 
throoghoat  Germany  within  the  limits  of  his  chosen 
field.  His  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  numer- 
ous writings,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  were 
brtmght  to  bear  in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Religion,  under  whose  ministry  he  held  various  im- 
portant posts;  and  his  thorough  learning,  and  fair  yet 
ounscientioas  spirit,  gave  him  a  commanding  position 
with  reference  to  Church  laws  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  many  other  German 
lands.  Few  laws  were  passed  relating  to  the  churches, 
and  few  changes  in  their  administration  introduced,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  bis  connection  with  the  government, 
in  respect  to  which  he  did  not  exert  a  more  or  less  de- 
termining influence.  He  died,  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  Hay  8, 1864. 

The  attitude  of  Richter  towards  the  ecclesiastical  is- 
soes  of  his  time  was  largely  determined  by  the  principle, 
fundamental  in  his  view,  that  the  jus  circa  sacra  be- 
longs inseparably  to  the  State  as  a  moral  power.  He 
believed  it  wise  that  the  State  should  allow  freedom  of 
action  to  the  Church  within  its  own  appropriate  field ; 
but  insisted  that  for  the  regulation  of  mixed  questions, 
fwr  the  restraining  of  eodraiastical  intrusions  into  the 
secular  realm,  for  the  repression  of  notoriously  aggres- 
sive and  thoroughly  oi^anized  religious  parties,  e.  g.  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits;  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
one  ecclesiastical  organization  as  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  etc.,  the  right  of  sovereignty  must  be 
retained  by  the  State.  He  was  accordingly  opposed  to 
the  course  of  the  Ranmer  ministri',  which  nmply  ig- 
Dfired  the  necessity  for  restraining  the  unconstitutional 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Jesuits  flooded  the  western  provinces  of 
Prussia,  and  formed  settlements  without  corporate  titles 
as  required  by  law,  and  even  without  coming  under  any 
kind  of  legal  supervision.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the 
concordats  conduded  between  several  states  and  the 
pope,  as  being  radically  wrong.  With  regard  to  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  Richter  condemned 
the  territorial  no  less  than  the  episcopal  system,  and  fa- 
TiH'ed  that  in  which  the  sovereign  prince  is  endowed 
with  authority,  while  the  Church  itself  is  thoroughly 
organized  into  congregations  (not  parishes)^  presbyter- 
ies, and  synods.  The  merit  of  Richter  as  a  writer  on 
ecdesiastical  law  consists  in  his  having  based  his  works 
on  a  wide  collection  of  previously  unused  material  as  well 
as  that  to  which  reference  was  ordinarily  made,  and  on 
a  profound  investigation  of  all  the  sources  at  command, 
and  also  in  the  absolute  fairness  of  his  spirit.  These 
qualities  appear  as  clearly  in  his  works  on  Roman  Cath- 
olic law  as  elsewhere.  His  earliest  publication,  the  Cor- 
ptu  Juris  Canomci  (1888--89),  is  the  best  edition  of  that 
book  extant.  Other  early  books  are,  Beitrage  zur  Knrnt' 
niss  d.  kanon,  Rechfs  (Leipe.  1834)  .--De  Inedif,  Decretal. 
CniL  L^mensi  (Lips.  1886).  In  connection  with  Schulte 
he  also  published  a  large  edition  of  the  Canones  ei  De- 
cret.  Cone,  Tridentim  (ibid.  1868).  An  epochal  book  in 
its  department  was  his  Lehrbuch  des  kaihoL  und  evangeL 
KirchenrechtSj  etc.  (Leips.  1842;  6th  posthumous  ed. 
1865) ;  and  similar  importance  attaches  to  the  collection 
entitled  Die  evangeL  Kirchenordnungen  d,  Wen  Jahrhvn^ 
dertsj  etc  (Weimar,  1846,  2  vols.). — Herzog,  Becd'En' 
qfHop.  s.  V. 

Richter,  Christian  Friediloh,  a  German  hym- 
Dologist,  was  bom  at  Sorau,  in  Silesia,  Oct  5, 1676.  He 
studied  medicine  and  theology  at  HaUe,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies  was  appointed  by  Francke  su- 
perintendent of  the  academy.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was  also  appointed  medical  attendant  of  the 
Orphan-house  there.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Dr.  Christian  Sigisround  Richter,  he  discovered  the  cele- 
brated Halle  medicine,  prepared  from  gold,  and  called 


essentia  dulcis.  and  which  gave  a  great  name  to  the  Or- 
phan-house at  Halle.  The  profits  of  this  medicine  he 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  From  his 
twentieth  year  he  composed  hymns,  and  thirty-three 
excellent  and  deeply  spiritual  Christian  hymns  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  Knapp,  in  his  Liederschatz,  gives  Aiur- 
teen  of  his  hymns,  some  of  which  have  also  lieeu  trans- 
lated into  English,  as,  Meki  ScUomo  !  dtin  freundliches 
Regierenj  by  Dr.  Bomberger,  in  SchalTs  Kiixhen/reund, 
ii,  337  ("Jesus  my  king !  thy  mild  and  kind  contror) ; 
Huter  wird  die  Nackt  der  SUndenj  in  Sacred  Lyrics,  p.  32 
( *'  O  watchman,  will  the  night  of  sin") ;  Bier  legt  mein 
Sinn  vor  dir  sich  nieder,  in  the  Moravian  Bymn-book, 
No. 487  ("My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies") ;  Goti^den 
idi  als  Liebe  henne^  by  Cox,  in  Bymns/rom  the  German, 
p.  190  (" O  God,  whose  attributes  shine  forth  in  turn"). 
Richter  was  also  the  author  of  a  remarkable  medical 
treatise  on  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  He  died  October 
5, 1711.  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  KirchenHedes,  iv,  296, 
355  sq. ;  viii,  246  sq.,  297,  484,  515;  MUler,  Singers  and 
Songs  of  the  Church,  p.  141  sq,;  Jocher,  GeUhrten-LeX' 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Richter's  Leben  und  Wirken  als  A  rzt,  Theo^ 
log  und  Dicht^r  (published  by  the  Haupt-Verein  fUr 
christL  Erbauungsschriften  in  den  preussischeu  Staaten, 
Berlin,  1865).     (B.  P.) 

Riohter,  Henry,  an  English  painter,  of  German 
extraction,  was  bom  in  1772.  He  resided  mostly  in 
London,  where  he  died  in  1857.  His  most  important 
historical  work  is  Christ  restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind, 
now  in  a  church  at  Greenwich,  England.  See  Thomas, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Riohter,  Johann  Heinxloh,  inspector  in  the 
missionary  institute  at  Barmen,  Germany,  under  whoso 
administration  the  missions  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society  were  established,  was  bom  at  Bellcben  Dec  11, 
1799,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  spent  his  life  May  28, 1827.  The  Barmen  Mission- 
ary Society  did  not  as  yet  send  out  missionaries,  nor 
even  own  a  house,  but  a  number  of  young  men  were 
trained  under  its  direction  for  work  among  the  hea- 
then.  Richter  subsequently,  aided  by  his  brother  WUl- 
iam,  became  their  instractor,  and  after  about  eighteen 
months  was  able  to  report  the  readiness  of  four  of  his 
pupils  to  begin  their  expected  labors.  The  poverty 
of  the  Barmen  association  now  induced  them  to  invite 
other  local  societies  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  candidates 
to  their  foreign  fields,  and  as  a  result  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  organized.  Its  first  mission  was 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  extended  over  five  stations.  Another 
was  begun  on  the  island  of  Bomeo  in  1834,  but  failed  to 
achieve  successful  results  while  Richter  lived;  and  a 
third,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  was  like- 
wise unsuccessful ;  but  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a  flourish- 
ing mission  among  the  evangelical  Germans  of  Amer- 
ica. Richter's  ardent  soul  was  continually  employed  in 
devising  new  means  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
He  was  incessantly  busy  with  his  pen,  issuing  re'ports, 
spreading  information  through  the  periodical  press,  ed- 
iting the  Monattberichte  d.  rhein,  Mistions-GesellschaJ}, 
etc.,  and  with  public  appeals  in  sermons  and  addresses 
in  everv  section  of  the  land.  The  institution  of  a  soci- 
ety  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  was  his  work,  and 
also  the  establishing  of  a  German  mission  in  China, 
which  came  to  pass  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death.  Richter  was  twice  married,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a  large  family.  A  brief  sickness  ended  his  life 
April  5, 1847.  As  an  author,  Richter  gave  to  the  world 
a  number  of  works;  e.  g.  ErJdarte  hausbibelf  a  com- 
mentary on  the  entire  Bible  (6  vols.),  decidedly  ortho- 
dox according  to  the  Lutheran  standard,  and  ever}*- 
where  confidently  accepting  the  literal  meaning :  — 
Evangel,  u.  romische  Kirchenlehre  (1844),  a  polemical 
work : — a  Lije  of  Guttlaff^  the  Chinese  missionar}-,  and 
others.  In  personal  intercourse  he  was  vivacious,  stim- 
ulating, witty,  and  yet  dignified.    A  man  of  scientific 
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oulture,  he  was  an  accomplished  botanist,  mineralogist, 
etc ;  but  his  writings  are  characterized  by  freshness  of 
statement  rather  than  by  depth  of  thought. — Herzog, 
Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Riohthofen,  Charles,  Baron  ron,  canon  of  Bres- 
lau,  was  bom  of  evangelical  parents  Jan.  81,  1832,  in 
Hartwtgswaldau,  Silesia.  In  1838  his  father  quietly 
Joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  his  mother 
remained  firm  in  her  belief,  and  the  sons,  by  law,  had  to 
follow  the  father.  From  1845  to  1852  he  attended  the 
Matthias  Gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and  decided  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  office  of  woods  and  forests.  He  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  and  finished 
his  course  there,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  step  he 
had  taken.  He  decided  to  study  theology,  attended 
the  theological  course  at  the  Breslau  University,  and 
in  1860  received  holy  orders.  In  1869  he  was  stationed 
at  Hohenfriedberg,  but  would  not  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  government  had  appointed 
him  canon  of  Breslau,  but  bishop  Forster,  of  that  city, 
pressed  by  the  chapter,  wished  to  have  the  canon  sign 
a  paper,  according  to  which  he  accepted  the  Vatican 
decrees.  Richthofen  refused  to  sell  his  conscience  to 
Rome,  and  the  bishop  excommunicated  him  in  1873. 
He  then  joined  the  Old-Catholic  party,  and  acted  as 
priest  till  1875.  But  finding  no  satisfaction  or  peace  of 
conscience  and  mind  even  in  this  party,  he  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Leipsic,  being  received  by  Dr.  Ahl- 
feld  as  member  Dec.  11, 1875.  He  died  March  7,  1876, 
in  the  house  of  his  brother  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Beeser  deliv- 
ered the  funeral  oration.  See  Schneider,  TheoL  Jahr- 
buchj  1877,  p.  227  sq.;  Carl  Frtiherr  von  Richthofen^ 
frikher  Domherr  in  Bre^u^  ein  Lebensbild  aus  den  kirch- 
lichen  Kampfen  der  Gegenwart  (Leipsic,  1877) ;  Schllrer, 
Theoloffische  LiUraturzeilung^  1877,  p.  616  sq.     (E  P.) 

RioiuB,  Pauu    See  Rioci. 

Riokards,  Samuel,  an  English  deiigyman,  was 
foom  in  1795;  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1814; 
obtained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse  in  1815, 
and  graduated  in  second-class  honors  in  1817.  He  was 
fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1819  to  1828,  and  vicar  of 
Stow,  Langtoft,  Suflblk,  from  1832  until  his  death,  in 
1865.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Christian  Householder ^ 
or  BookofFanahf  Prayers  (1849,  12mo) :— iSAor<  Ser- 
mons for  Family  ReaiUnff  (1849,  8vo) :— several  other 
Prayer-hooks  .*—also  Religious  Tracts,  etc  See  Allibone, 
DicL  of  BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

RiCkman,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Maidenhead  in  1776.  Although  un- 
settled in  early  life,  he  seems  always  to  have  had  a  love 
for  architecture,  and  to  have  studied  it  carefully.  In 
1808  he  began  to  give  his  full  attention  to  it,  and*  wrote 
the  CloMsiJication  of  Gothic  Styles,  which  has  rendered 
him  famous.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Birmingham, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  Gothic  churches 
and  other  structures.  He  died  in  March,  1841.  He  is 
well  l^nown  as  an  author  by  his  Gothic  A  rchitecture,  an 
A  tiempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  A  rchitecture  in 
England,  etc  (Lond.  1817, 8vo).  There  is  a  later  and 
better  edition  by  Parker  (Oxford,  1862,  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rioulpbua  (Fr.  Riculfe\  bishop  of  Soissons,  died 
about  902.  He  entered  upon  this  see  between  888  and 
892,  and  assisted  in  the  council  of  Verberie  in  892  and 
of  Rbeims  in  893.  In  900,  in  the  hitter  city,  he  con- 
secrated archbishop  Herve,  and  excommunicated  the 
murderere  of  archbishop  Foulques.  He  made  himself 
celebrated  by  the  constitution  which  he  established  in 
his  church  in  889.  This  had  for  iu  object  the  correc- 
tion of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  has  been  re- 
printed several  times  since  1615.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Conciles  des  Gaules  of  Pierre  de 
la  Lande,  and  in  vol.  ix  of  the  Condles  of  Labb(^.  See 
GaUia  Christiana;  Hist,  LiUir,  de  la  /'ranee.— Hoefer, 
JViottv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  a.  v. 


Rid.    See  Isaiah  di  Traki. 

Riddha,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  ooincidenoe  with 
the  divine  will ;  one  of  the  five  principal  virtues  which 
swim  about  on  the  sea  of  passions  and  tribulations. 

Riddle  (^'^n,  chidah';  lit.  compUcaiiony  Judg. 
xiv;  Ezek.  xvii,  2;  Sept.  alvtyfia,  irp6pKiip,a\  Vulg. 
problema,  proposiiio  f  A.  V.  elsewhere  "dark  saying," 
^'  dark  speech,"  "  dark  sentence,"  "  hard  question ;"  once 
[Hab.  ii,  6]  "  proverb").  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  a  root  cognate  to  an  Arabic  one  meaning  "  to  bend 
off,"  "  to  twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii,  2S),  a 
proverb  (Pmv.  i,  6),  a  song  (Psa.  xlix,  4;  Ixxviii,  2> 
an  oracle  (Numb,  xii,  8),  a  parable  (Ezek.  xvii,  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Pta.  xciv,  4 ; 
Hab.  ii,  6,  etc),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  (Judg.  xiv,  12-19).  In  these  senses  we  may  com- 
pare the  phrases  arpo^i^  Xoymy,  arpo^i  irapafioX&w 
(Wisd.  viii,  8 ;  Ecclus.  xxxix,  2),  and  weptnXoKij  Xojiav 
(Eurip.  Phcm,  497),  and  the  Latin  an77m«,  which  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  Gell.  Noct>.  A  tt, 
xii,  6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any  *'ob* 
scura  allegoria"  (i>e  7*rtn.  xv,  9),  and  points  out,  as  an 
instance,  the  pasMige  about  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech in  Prov.  xxx,  15,  which  has  been  elaborately  ex- 
plained by  Bellermann  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
{^nigmata  Hebraica  [Erf.  1798]).  Many  passages, 
although  not  definitely  propounded  as  riddles,  may  be 
regarded  as  such — e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  10,  a  verse  in  the 
rendering  of  which  every  version  diffen  from  all  otheni. 
The  riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1;  2  Chron.  ix,  1)  were  rather 
"  bard  questions"  referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solo- 
mon is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  rid- 
dle proper,  for  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  5,  3)  quotes  two  pro- 
fane historians  (Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  au- 
thenticate a  story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  rid- 
dles to  Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  not  only  solved 
the  riddles,  but  propounded  otben  which  Solomon  was 
himself  unable  to  answer,  and  consequently  in  his  torn 
incurred  the  penalty.  The  word  aivtypa  occure  only 
once  in  the  New  Test  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12,  "darkly,"  ^i 
aiviyparvy  comp.  Numb,  xii,  8;  Wettstein,  A"^  T,  ii,  158) ; 
but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances 
of  it  occur  in  our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus  Erasmus  ap- 
plies the  term  to  Matt,  xii,  48-45.  In  the  Apocr^-pha 
we  find  (Wisd.  xlvii,  15)  irapafioXaiQ  aiviypirwv. 
The  object  of  such  implicated  meanings  is  obvious,  and 
is  well  explained  by  Augustine :  ^  Manifestis  pasdmur, 
obscuris  exercemur"  {De  Doct.  Christ,  ii,  6).  The  word 
aiviypa,  taken  in  the  extensive  meaning  of  its  root, 
aiyoC)  oeruinly  applies  to  an  immense  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred writings— viz.  as  a  narrative  or  tale,  having  an  ap- 
plication to  present  circumsUnces ;  Odyss,  (xiv,  508),  a 
I  fable, bearing  moral  instruction;  Hesiod,  Oper,  (p.  202), 
j  which  nearly  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  parable  [see 
I  Parable  ] ;  a  pointed  sentence,  saying,  or  proverb 
'  (Theocritus,  xiv,  18).  See  Prophecy  ;  Provrkb.  Ac- 
cording to  Lennep,  the  word  cuvtypa,  taken  substantive- 
ly, means  **  anything  obscure." 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  especially  Orien- 
tals, have  been  fond  of  riddles  (RosenmUller,  MorgenL 
iii,  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom  among  the  Arabs 
(Koran,  XXV,  85),  and,  indeed,  several  Arabic  books  of 
riddles  exist—as  Ketah  el-Algat  in  1469,  and  a  book  of 
riddles  solved,  called  Akd  el-Themin.  But  these  are 
rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we  call  riddles, 
although  they  are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call 
them  Algaz  and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  '^Algaz**). 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egjrptians  (Ja- 
blonski.  Pantheon  ^Jgypt,  p.  48).  They  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  (Muller, 
A>r.ii,892;  Athen.x,457;  PoUux,  vi,  107 ;  GelLxviti, 
2),  and  the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in 
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the  literary  dinners  described  by  PlatOi  Xenophon,  Athe- 
laeas,  Pluisrch,  and  Macrobius  (see  Zom,  De  ACniffma- 
iibus  NvptiaHUtM  [Lips.  1724]).  Some  have  ground- 
leaslj  sapposed  that  the  proyerbis  of  Solomon,  Lemuel, 
and  Agiir  were  propounded  at  feasts,  like  the  parables 
spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar  occasions  (Luke  xir,  7, 
etc). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was  pn>p- 
erly  (as  Toss  points  oat,  InstU  Oratt  iv,  11)  no  riddle  at 
all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only  clue 
on  which  the  solution  could  depend.  For  this  reason 
Samson  had  carefully  concealed  the  fact,  even  from  his 
parents  (Judg.  xiv,  14,  etc).  Other  ancient  riddles  in 
verse  are  that  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at 
being  unable  to  solve  it  (Plutarch, Vif.  Horn,), 

The  pleasure  of  the  propounder  is  derived  from  per- 
plexing his  hearers,  and  theirs  from  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  usually  renewed  by  their  proposing  an- 
other enigma.  This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  especially  at  entertainments,  in  all  ages 
among  different  nations,  and  has  even  been  treated  as 
an  art  and  reduced  to  rules.  The  chief  writers  on  this 
curious  subject  are  Nic  Reusner  (yEnignuUograph,)  and 
F.  Menestrier.  The  principal  rules  laid  down  for  the 
construction  of  an  enigma  are  the  following:  that  it 
must  be  obscure,  and  the  more  obscure  the  better,  pro- 
vided that  the  description  of  the  thing,  however  cov- 
eted and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or  uncommon 
terms,  be  really  correct;  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
thing  thus  described  be  well  known.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  in  a  witty  enigma,  the  amusement  eonsisu  in 
describing  a  thing  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their 
own  meaning,  but  which  confound  the  hearer  through 
his  expectation  of  some  deep  and  difficult  meaning. 

Franc  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater  enig- 
ma, where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation  is  continu- 
ous throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Exek.  xvii,  2,  and  in 
such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed  to  Theocritus),  and 
the  leaaer  enigma  or  viraiviyfia,  where  the  difficulty  is 
concentrated  in  the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  As 
specimens  of  the  enigmatical  style  of  the  former  kind  in 
the  Old  Test.,  Winer  points  out  Prov.  xxx,  12-19;  Isa. 
xxi,  12.  The  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  Adah  and 
ZQlah  (Gen.  iv,  23,  24)  is  possibly  an  enigmatic  mode 
of  communicating  some  painful  intelligence  In  the 
New  Test,  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii,  8),  and  with  the  Jews  (vi,  51, 
etc),  where  the  enigmatical  style  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  attention  in  an  unrivalled  manner 
(Stnckf  A  ntiq,  Cotwiv,  iii,  17).  It  may  be  useful  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  instances  of  the  latter  kind,  sinoe  they  are 
very  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  prophets^  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word  D3p 
(*'a  portion,"  and  ^  Shechem,"  the  town  of  £phraim)j  in 
Gen.  xlviii,  22;  on  I'lSfl  {matzdr,  «a  fortified  city") 
and  O'^^ISp  (Mizraim,  Egypt),  in  Mic  vii,  12;  on  "Tpr 
{Shatedy* ** an  almond- tree")  and  npd  {shakdd,'' to 
haaten"),  in  Jer.  i,  11;  on  tVG^I  {Dumdh,  meaning 
<*£dom"  and  ''the  land  of  death"),  in  Isa.  xxi,  11 ;  on 
^Oti,  Sheshaeh  (meaning  "  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  "  ar- 
rogance"), in  Jer.  xxv,  26 ;  li,  41.  The  description  of 
the  Messiah  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Branch"  (ntd,  nezer)^ 
when  considered  in  regard  to  the  occasion  and  context, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  lesser  enigma  (see 
Lowth  upo^  the  passage).    See  Nazarite. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  rid- 
dle oeeurring  in  the  New  Test. — viz.  Ihe  number  of  the 
heoMi*  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles  very  common 
among  Egyptian  m3rBtics,  the  Gnostics,  some  of  the 
lathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabalists.  The  latter  called  it 
Gtmatria  (L  c  ytutfurpia),  of  which  instances  may  be 
found  in  Carpzov  {A  pp.  Crit,  p.  542),  Reland  {A  nt.  Hfhr, 
i,  25),  and  some  of  tlie  commentators  on^Rev.  xiii,  IS- 


IS. Thus  \z3n9  (naeha»h\  <<  serpent,"  is  made  by  the 
Jews  one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  nu- 
merical value  is  equivalent  to  H*^^^ ;  and  the  names 
Shushan  and  Esther  are  connected  together  because  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  them  is  661. 
Thus  the  Maroosians  regarded  the  number  24  as  sacred 
from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical  values  in  the  names 
of  two  quaternions  of  their  asons,  and  the  Gnostics  used 
the  name  Abraxtu  as  an  amulet  because  its  letters 
amount  numerically  to  865.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not 
infrequent  in  some  of  the  fathers.  Instances  occur  in 
the  mystic  explanation  by  Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the 
number  318  in  Gen.  xiv,  14,  and  by  TertuUian  of  the 
number  300  (represented  by  the  letter  T  or  a  cross)  \\\ 
Judg.  vii,  6,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the 
Testimonia  of  the  Pseudo- Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of  the 
beast  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibvlline  verses. 
We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  answer 
being  found  in  the  name  'Ii7(ror>c=888,  thus:  1  =  10  + 
,,=:8-H(T=200+o=70+i;=400-Hc=200=888.  It  is 
as  follows,  and  is  extremely  curious : 

Aiocmv  acrpafaXttv  (7),  api^fxov  d'  BXov  tfovofiiivtt* 
OiCTo*  fap  fiovtidaVf  occav  6€Kti6at  iiri  tovtimv, 
n6'  iKaTovTfiiat  diCTid  uirtirrOTfpoit  uv^pwiroit 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  doubt  that  John  (not  greatly  removed  in  time 
from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline  verses)  in- 
tended some  name  as  an  answer  to  the  number  666. 
The  tnie  answer  must  be  settled  by  the  Apocalyptic 
commentators.  Most  of  the  fathers  supposed,  even  as 
far  back  as  Irenseus,  the  name  Adrctvo(  to  be  indicated. 
A  list  of  the  other  very  numerous  solutions,  proposed  in 
different  ages,  may  be  found  in  Elliott's  //ores  Apoca- 
lypticas  (iii,  222-284),  from  which  we  have  quoted  sev- 
eral of  these  instances. — Smith;  Kittc    See  Numbeb 

OF  THE  BbABT. 

Riddle,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Monaghan  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1758.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  April  10, 1782,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theolog}',  under  the  supervision  of  John  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington. He  was  licensed  to  preach  June  14, 1788,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Donaghlo- 
ney,  County  Down,  Nov.  18.  In  this  connection  he  re- 
mained till  the  spring  of  1794,  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Robinson  Run  as  pastor  of  the  united  congre- 
gations of  Robinson  Run  and  Union,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  a  few  years  the  congregations  so  in- 
creased that,  at  his  request,  he  was  released  from  Union, 
and  settled  for  the  whole  of  his  time  at  Robinson  Run. 
Here  he  continued  to  labor  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died,  after  a  month's  illness,  Sept.  4,  1829.  Dr. 
Riddle  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  which  was  in 
its  infancy  when  he  became  a  member  of  it.  He  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Reformed  Synod,  and  who  finally,  in 
1820,  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent synod,  to  be  known  as  the  ^  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  West."  He  was  a  close  student,  argumen- 
tative in  his  preaching,  and  an  excellent  pastor.  None 
of  the  productions  of  his  pen  were  ever  printed,  though 
he  left  behind  a  large  MS.  on  the  subject  of  Religious 
Covenanting^  which,  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  published.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  Amer,  Pulpit f  ix,  57. 

Riddle,  Joseph  Bamond,  an  English  clergy- 
man, of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  was  curate  of  Har- 
row, and  subsequently  incumbent  of  St.  Philip's,  Leck- 
hampton.  His  death  occurred  Aug.  27, 1859.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works,  both  theological  and  educa- 
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timiil,  tmong  which  ire,  Ltithrr  and  hii  Timet  (Lond. 
1837,  ISmu)  •.—Eaietial^itxd  Chronology,  or  Armalt  of 
Ih,  Ckrintian  Church  (ibid.  1840,  8vo)  -.—iftnaol  of 
Chriilian  AnIiquitUi  (ibid.  1839,  8td;  2d  ed.  1B4S)^- 
Natarat  IfittoTy  of  lafidtUty  (eight  BampUn  Leclum; 
1852,  8  vu) :— besides  Semumt,  Manaab,  eti^:— olu  > 
Complete  Kngtiih-Laim  and  Latin- Engliih  Dictioaarif 
(Ibid.  1SS6,  8vo),  of  which  several  editioai  hare  been 
imblished.  See  Allibore,  Zlirf.  o/ firit  onJ  ^  m«i-.  J  ». 
(Aon,  a.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgdop,  Sibliog.  a.  v. 

Rlddocb.  James,  b  miniiler  of  the  Epiecopal 
Church,  Scotluiil,  during  the  lut  cenciiTy,  wu  bom  at 
(.intnge,  Bamfrshire.  He  wu  Brtl  miniMer  of  a  chapel 
at  Glasgow,  and  arterwirda  became  one  of  the  miniitere 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  In  1767,in  which  charge 
he  continued  twenty  years.  His  sermons  are  distiu- 
((iiiahed  for  pathos,  penuasion,  eloquence,  and  piety. 
He  published  Serimmi  on  Setfrol  Subf/di,  etc.  (Lend. 
1799,  Sto1s.8vo;  a  tilth  cditinn  was  published  in  1881, 
2  vols.  8to).     See  Darling,  Cj/dop.  Hibliog.  a.  v. 

Rldeout,  Urikl,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churcb,  wu  bom  in  Buwdoin,  Me.,  July  26, 1816. 
He  joined  the  Maine  Conference  in  1846,  and  laUired 
until  1849,  when  he  located  for  the  put 
the  Concord  Biblical  Institute.  He  r 
in  conference  in  1860,  and  continued 
until  the  session  of  1868,  when  he  rei 
mersry  relation.  Aflcr  ati  illness  of  1 
at  Cape  Elizabeth  Ferry  Aug.  SO,  1868.  His  labors 
were  charaeteriied  by  leal  and  discteiion,  by  ability 
and  ministerial  lldelity.  See  Jf tnulu  of  Aimaat  Con- 
ferencet,  1869,  p.  141. 

RlderpSi^.ttiUA).  Itiauncertainatwhattitiie,OT 
in  what  place,  horses  were  Srst  used  for  riding,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  until  a  period 
loi^  after  their  having  been  employed  for  draught.  In- 
stead of  cavalry,  the  Egyptiaiu  and  Babylonians,  and 
le  Homeric  age,  used  war-charii 


waa  placed  before  the  Latin  part,  lo  addition  are  given, 
A  Lttttr  Concenting  the  Naet  out  of  Irtland  (LondL 
1601,  ita):— Caveat  to  IrM  Calholia  (Dublin,  160i, 
4io)  -.-Claim  of  A  ntifuitg  in  BduUf  of  llu  ProleUunl 
Retigian  (Lond.  1608, 4to).  See  Chalmen,  Biog.  DieL ; 
Allibone,  Dkt.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Aulhon,  s.  v. 

Ridge,  the  upper  angle  of  a  roof.  It  has  usually, 
though  by  no  means  always,  a  piece  of  timber  running 
along  it,  called  the  lidge-piece,  upon  which  the  upper 
ends  of  the  tatUrs  rest;  the  tiles  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered are  called  ridg^^la.  These  are  sometimes  made 
ornamental,  good  instances  of  which  are  found  at  Great 
Malvern  and  lincoln.— Parker,  Glouaty  of  A  rchilecture, 
tv.    SeeKiB. 
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Test,  called '' riders,"  as  in  Uiriam's  song  of  triumph  fc 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egj'ptian  host  (Exod.  xv).    Th 
booh  of  Job,  however,  clearly  intimates  a  "rider."  i 
our  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  the  description  of  the 
chase  of  the  ostrich  :  "  She  scomelh  the  horse  and 
Hder"   (Job  xxxix,  18).     White  assea  were  used 
steeds  by  the  nobles  in  the  land  under  the  Judges,  and 
instead  of  these  we  find  tliat  mules  were  used  in    ' 
age  of  the  Kings,  horses  being  almost  eiclusively 
served  fur  chariots,     The  Persians  appear  to  have  been 
the  Hrst  Oriental  nation  that  discovered  the  superiority 
of  a  flexible  body  of  cavalry  over  a  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy eoTpa  of  chariots.    Many  of  their  early  victories 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  armies  were  always  defi- 
cient in  cavalij',  and  their  alliances  with  foreign  slates 
were  generally  designed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  luxiliart- 
horse.    It  is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  Solomon's  po- 
litical wisdom  that  he  exerted  himself  lo  supply  this 
national  defidency.    See  Hokbk. 

Rider,  JoHM,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Carring- 
lon,  in  Cheshire,  about  1562,  and  entered  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  in  I6T6,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.H,,  and 
continued  in  the  university  for  some  years,  leaching 
grammar  chie6y.  He  was  preferred  lo  the  living  of 
Waletstock,  Oxfiirdshire,  in  1680,  but  resigneil  it  in 
1661.  In  1683  he  was  admitted  to  that  of  South  Wo- 
kingdon.  which  he  resigned  in  1690,  He  waaalso  rector 
nf  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  and  of  Winwick,  in 
Lancashire.  He  was  afterwards  an^hdeacon  of  Uesth, 
in  Ireland,  dean  of  SL  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  in  1612 
bishop  of  Killaloe.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was  buried  in 
his  eathedraL  He  was  much  respected  for  hts  piety 
and  learning.  His  principal  work  is,  A  Dictimary, 
f:ngI!th-lMlin  and  Latin- KnglM  (Oxf.  1589,  4Iol,  It 
was  the  first  laxin  dictionary  in  which  the  English  part 
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Ridgley,  Thomas,  D,D.,  an  eminent  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  bom  in  London  about  1667,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  in  Wiltshire.  Entering  the 
ministry,  he  was  in  1696  chosen  assistant  to  Hi,  Thomas 
Gouge,  near  the  Three  Cranes,  London,  and  about  four 
yean  afterwards  became  his  successor.  In  1712  be, 
with  Mr.  John  Eames,  began  to  conduct  an  Independent 
academy  in  London  as  divinity  tutor.  He  died  March 
27, 1734.  His  principal  work  is,  A  Bodg  of  Dicinily, 
an  exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism  (1731- 
33,  2  vols,  fol.;  itew  edition,  with  notes,  by  John  H. 
Wilson,  Ediiib.  1844,  2  vole.  8ro;  Lond.  1M5,  2  vols. 
8vo;  N.Y.  1855,  2  vuls.  8vo).  He  also  published  Ser- 
mofu,  etc  (Lond.  1701-26).  See  Chalmets,  Sit^.  i>K<. ; 
Allibone, />icf,  of  Brit,  and  Aatr.  Aaliori,  s.  v. 

Riding  Committees  were  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  sent  to  supersede  a  presbytery  which 
had  refused  to  ordain  a  presentee  over  a  reclaiming  par- 
ish. The  first  instance  occurred  in  1717,  when  a  pres- 
bytery refused  to  ordain  a  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish 
of  Peebles,  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
"appointing  certain  brethren  to  correspond  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Peebles,  and  to  act  and  vote  in  their 
meetings  at  their  next  ensuing  diet,  and  thereafter,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish  of 
Peebles  be  completed,  and  U>  concur  with  them  in  his 
ordination."  By  this  device  both  the  opposition  of  the 
people  and  the  conscientious  reluctance  of  the  presby- 
tery were  surmounted.     The  last  instance  of  a  settle- 
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of  Mr,  Watson  in  the  Prcebyterv  of  lJnlithgow,May80, 
1751.— Eadie,£eefcj.Cyefop.  s.v. 

Ridley,  Oloucetter,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  sea,  on  board  the  Gloucester,  an  Easl- 
Indiaman,  1702.  He  received  hia  education  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.CL 
April  29, 1729.  Fur  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no 
other  preferment  than  tJie small  college  living ofWea- 
ton,  in  Koifolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar,  in  Middle- 
sex, whete  he  resided.  To  these  his  college  added, 
some  years  after,  the  donative  of  Romfoni,  in  Essex. 
In  1781  he  was  presented  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  a 
golden  prebend  at  Salisburv.  Ha  published,  Jiight  Srr- 
imml  on  the  l/ols  GhoMt  (nv>-4\  ;  Lond,  1742, 8vn;  new 
ed.  Oxf.  1802,  8vo) :  —  De  Sgriaairvm  A'™  Fadtrit 
Vtrtiomtm  Indole  nlgue  Uiu  Diaertalio,  tie.  (Lond. 
l761,4to):— itfls  ofNirhoku  Sidlrf  (l763,4io):— be- 
udes/.«(trr(,etc.  See  Chalmers,  fii(^.Z>K^.;  Hook,  £e- 
chi.  Biog. ;  Allibone,  Dict.of  Brit,  and  A  aitr.  A  atk.  %.  V. 
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Ridley,  NloholKB,  vi  eminent  Engliih  prelate 
■Dd  nurtyr,  iru  dcicended  froca  an  uidBDt  family  in 
KortbumbaUnd,  end  wu  bom  eul;  in  the  16th  cen- 
tniy,  in  Tynedile,  at  a  place  called  WilmoaUwick. 
He  wu  ediKaUd  in  a  gnmniai  achool  at  NewculJe- 
upon  -  TyiM,  and  eoteicd  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
about  1518.  Here  be  waa  taught  Greek  by  Rich- 
ard Crook,  who  about  that  lima  began  to  (each  it  in 
Cambridge.  Hia  rcligioas  sentiment*  were  thoae  of 
tbe  Komiih  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  In  1522  he  took  the  degree  oT  A.B.,  in  15S4  wa* 
choaen  lelluir  ol  hia  college,  and  in  1626  received  the 
d^T«e  of  AM.  Directing  bii  attention  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  hia  nncle,  Dr.  Kobert  Ridley,  who  had  thus 
far  paid  for  hia  education,  aent  him  for  further  improre- 
ment  to  the  Soibonne  at  Farii,  and  thence  to  Louvain. 
In  1530  be  waa  cboarn  Junior  creaauTer  of  hia  college, 
and  at  Ihia  time  paid  great  attention  to  the  atudy  of 
the  Scriptures  For  this  purpoee  be  uaed  to  walk  In 
the  orchard  at  Pembrokt  HiU,  and  there  committed  to 
memorv  almost  al]  [be  epiatlea  in  Greek.  The  walk  ia 
atiU  cilled  Ridley's  Walk.  In  1533  be  was  cboaen 
■eniot  pioetor  of  the  univenity,  and  while  in  that  of- 
fice the  queitioD  oT  the  pupe'a  aupremacy  came  before 
tbe  iiniveruly  to  be  examined  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  The  decision  waa  that  "the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  no  D>ore  authority  and  Jurisdiction  derived 
from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  Englsnd,  than  any  other 
fureign  bishop,"  and  waa  aigned  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  bv  Nicholas  Ridley  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proclura. 
In  1^  he  took  the  degree  of  RD.,  and  was  chosen 
chaplain  of  the  university  and  public  reader.  In  15S7, 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed  him  one 

(vllated  him,  April,  lb38,  to  i 
KenL  In  1539.  when  the  a< 
paieed,  Ur.  Ridley  bore  hia  testimony  against  it  in  the 
pulpit,  although  he  waa  in  no  danger  from  ita  penal- 
ties; atill  believing  in  UmsubsLantistion,  unmarried, 
aiid  leaning  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confesaion, 
altbough  not  insisting  upon  it  aa  neceaiary 

degree  of  D.D.,  and  about  the  same  time  was  elected 
master  oF  Pembroke  Hall,  having  been  also,  through 
Oanmei's  influence,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  kuig, 
and  appointed  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
buiT.  At  Canterbury  he  preached  with  so  much  seal 
a^inst  the  abuaea  of  popery  that  the  other  prebendi 
Tiee  and  preachers  of  the  M  knnwtp  brought  articles 

against  him  at  Ibe  archbishop's  visit  i 

attempt  failed.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  W 
caused  articiea  to  be  exhibired  agsinu  liim  before  Ihe 
jusiic«i  of  the  peace  in  Kent,  and  afteruards  before 
Ihe  king  and  council,  cbsrging  him  with  preaching 
against  auricular  confeasjon  and  with  directing  tbe  Te 
Deam  to  be  sung  in  English.  The  accutat'ion  was  re- 
ferred to  Cranmer,  and  immediately  crushed  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  1545  was  spent  by  Dr.  Ridley  in 
retirement,  and  he  employed  himself  io  carefully  ex- 
amining Ihe  truth  and  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiatioD,  of  which  he  had  been  an  unsus- 
pecting believer.  He  consulted  the  Apology  of  the 
Zwinglians  and  the  writings  of  Bertram  (q,  v.),  and 
cmcluded  that  the  doctrine  bad  nu  foundation,  and 
bond  that  Oanmer  and  l^timer  both  joined  bim  in 
the  same  opinion.  At  Ihe  cloee  of  the  year  Cranmer 
gave  him  tbe  eighth  slall  in  St.  Peter's,  Westminster. 
When  Edward  YI  ascended  the  throne,  in  1547,  Dr. 
Ridley,  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king  on 
Ash -Wednesday,  tuok  that  opportunity  to  diaoourse 
concerning  the  abases  of  images  in  ehurehes,  and  cere- 
monies, particularly  the  use  of  holy- 
away  devils.  About  this  time  the  fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall  presented  Dr.  Ridley  to  the  living  nf  Sohi 
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wttfl  uranmer  and  otneia  in  reiorming  ana  compiling 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  On  the  auspenaion  of 
bishop  Bonner,  bishop  Ridley  waa  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  installed  April.  l&SO.  In  1561  the  sweal- 
ing-eickness  prevailed  in  London,  and  altbough  it  waa 
fatal  to  hundreds,  yet  bishop  Ridley  remained  faithful- 
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'n,  and  laUea 
Bubstituted,  in  order  to  take  away  the  belief  of  Ihe  peo- 
ple that  an  altar  was  necessary  to  the  celebration  of 
tbe  sacrament.  He  was  soon  sfler  engaged  with  Cran- 
mer in  drawing  up  the  Forty-two  Artielet.  In  1552  he 
visited  his  old  eollcRe  at  Cambriilge,  and  on  his  return 
called  at  Hansdon,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  princeaa 
Hati-.  The  arrogance,  insolence,  and  bitterness  of  her 
I  naturt  ahe  displayed  on  this  occasion  in  tbe  insults  aba 
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offered  Ridley.  In  1558  the  bishop  preached  before 
Edward  YI,  and  so  aroused  the  benevolence  of  the 
king  that  the  latter  sent  to  him  to  inquire  how  he 
might  best  put  into  practice  the  duties  he  had  so 
strongly  enforced.  The  result  was  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  Christ's,  Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  and 
St.  Thomas's  hospitals.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  YI, 
Ridley  strove  to  put  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne ; 
but  failing,  he  went  to  Mary,  as  was  expected  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  did  her  homage.  By  her  com- 
mand he  was  sent  back  from  Framingbam  on  a  lame 
horse  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26, 1553,  to  be 
proceeded  against  for  heresy.  It  has  been  thought 
that  bishop  Ridley  might  have  recovered  the  queen's 
favor  by  countenancing  her  proceedings  in  religion. 
But  he  was  too  honest  to  act  against  his  convictions, 
and,  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
was  taken  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  Oct  1,  1555,  con- 
demned to  death  for  heresy.  The  evening  before  his 
execution  he  supped  with  some  of  his  friends,  showing 
great  cheerfulness ;  and  refused  the  offer  of  one  of  them 
to  sit  up  with  him,  saying, "  I  mean  to  go  to  bed,  and, 
by  God's  will,  to  sleep  as  quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my 
life."  The  next  morning,  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  hab- 
it, he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between  the 
mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford.  Seeing 
Latimer  approach,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  embracing 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flames,  or  else  give 
us  strength  to  endure  them."  Going  to  the  stake,  they 
both  kissed  it  and  prayed  earnestly.  Refused  permis- 
sion to  speak  unless  he  recanted,  be  said, "  Well,  so  long 
as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ  and  his  known  truth.  God's  will  be  done  in 
me."  Fire  was  then  applied,  and  after  suffering  in- 
tensely for  a  long  time  Ridley  expired.  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  his  private  life,  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  humility,  tem- 
perance, and  regulanty.  The  following  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  AnUiony  Wood :  Treatise  concerning 
Images : — Brief  Dedaration  of  the  LonTs  Supper  (1 555 
and  1586,  8vo) : — A  Friendly  Farewell,  written  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Oxford  (1559,  8vo) : — A  ccount  of 
the  Disputation  held  at  Oxford  (1688, 4to)  :—A  Treatise 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Additions  are  made  by  other 
authorities.  Many  of  his  letters  are  in  Fox's  A  cts  and 
Monuments,  and  in  Dr.  Gloster's  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 

Ridolphtui  (ItaL  Ridolfi),  Claudio,  a  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1574.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth 
made  great  progress  in  his  art.  He  worked  in  Verona, 
Urbino,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  died  in  1644. 
The  works  of  Ridolphus  show  a  pnrity  of  design  and 
simplicity  of  composition  which  are  seldom  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Venetian  schooL  Among  his  best  are, 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Temple: — The  Assump- 
tion:—a.  Virgi$^  and  several  Saints.  See  Bumassuti, 
Guida  di  Verona. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Riegsox't  Jo^epl^  Anton  Staphan  von,  an  em- 
inent tocher  of  jurisprudence,  who  was  also  author,  im- 
perial councillor,  censor  of  books,  etc,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal field  of  labor  was  the  University  of  Freiburg,  was 
bom  at  Innsprack,  Feb.  18,  1742.  He  wrote  his  first 
work — a  review  of  the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence— 
when  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  became  master  in 
philoeophy  iji  1761,  and  in  1764  entered  on  his  first  po- 
sition as  a  teacher  in  the  Theresiawunu  During  his 
preliminary  studies  he  bad  published  a  Bibliotheca  Juris 
Catumici  (1761)  :^an  edition  of  August.  Archiep.  Tara- 
oon.  De  Emend.  GraUani  Dialogi,  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  canonist  Cironius,  and  had  also  written  veraes  in 
German  and  Latin.  In  1765  he  was  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Freiburg,  and  for  the  first  time  delivered 
lectures  on  jurispradence  in  the  German  tongue.  His 
promotions  were  now  so  rapid  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  bringing  to  him  new  honors  of  this 
kind,  and  his  reputation  secured  for  him  the  charge  of 


repeated  government  commissions  of  importance  and 
d^cacy ;  but  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  bis  &- 
ther  and  by  an  insolvent  brother  so  impaired  his  fortnne 
that  a  removal  from  Freibuig  became  desirable.  He 
became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Prague  and  government 
oouncillor  of  Bohemia,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1795.  He  bad 
been  actively  connected  with  the  reform  movements  of 
his  age,  and  had  given  books  to  the  world  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  their  time,  e.  g.  one  on  the 
right  of  a  prince  to  tax  persons  of  clerical  rank.  A 
work  on  the  decretals  of  popes,  etc,  in  which  unpub- 
lished MSS.  were  lai^gely  introduced,  would  have  been 
bis  crowning  labor,  but  an  instalment  issued  under  the 
title  Bernctrdi  Breviarium  Extravaganiium  (1778)  failed 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  caused  him  to 
renounce  the  undertaking.  His  numerous  writings  in 
the  departments  of  belles-lettres,  jurispradence,  and 
canon-law  are  given  in  Mensel,  Lexikon  d,  v.Jahre  1750- 
1800  verstork  deutsch.  Sckriflsteller  (Leipe.  1811),  voL  xi ; 
and  in  Weidlich,  Biogr.  Nachnchien,  etc  (Halle,  1751), 
part  iL  See  Grtlnwald,  Biographic  d,  beid.  Bitter  von 
Riegger  (Prague,  1798);  Schlichtegroll,  Necmtog  avf 
d.  Jahr.  179b,  1st  half.  —  Wetser  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  s.  V. 

Rlegger,  Paul  Joseph  von,  father  of  J.  A.  S. 
Riegger  (q.  v.),  and  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  from  1753  to  1775,  was  bom  at  Frei- 
burg, June  29, 1705,  and  received  his  education  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  became  doctor  of  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical law.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  jurisprudence  and  German  history  at  Innspnick, 
where  he  subsequently  attained  to  the  highest  honors, 
being  twice  elected  rector  and  eight  times  dean  of  the 
university,  frequently  acting  as  its  chosen  agent  in 
transactions  vrith  the  imperial  court,  and  also  serving  as 
counsel  to  the  courts  of  Lower  Austria.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  placed  him  over  the  Imperial  Theresa 
School  and  the  Academy  of  Savoyard  Knights  as  teach- 
er of  public  and  canonical  law  in  1749,  and  in  1753  bo 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  though  retaining  the  positions  he  already 
held.  His  Institutiones  Jurisprudentia  Ecdesiasticm  (4 
v%\\^.)  were  generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Austria.  His  next  preferment  was  to  the  posts  of  im- 
perial councillor  and  censor  of  books,  and  in  1764  to  the 
knighthood  and  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Many  laws  relating  to  the  establishing  and 
execution  of  spiritual  functions  owe  their  origin  to  him, 
as  does  the  abolition  of  trials  for  magical  practices  and 
witchcraft  He  is  the  father  of  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Austria  as  subsequently  taught  in  all  its  schoolsL 
The  liberal  influence  exerted  by  him  crowded  the  ultra- 
montane theories  out  of  use,  and  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded at  Rome  as  an  important  promoter  of  reforms  in 
the  Church.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  ex- 
communication in  consequence,  and  that  his  works  were 
placed  in  the  Index,  He  died  Dec  8,  1775.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  given  in  Mensel  and  Weidlich.  See  Bi' 
ographie  d,  beid.  Bitter  von  Riegger  (Prague,  1798). — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rienso,  Cola  di  (^Nieolo  di  Lorenzo),  Rome's 
**  last  tribune,*'  was  bora  of  humble  parentage,  in  the 
year  1313,  at  Rome.  He  was  endowed  with  an  ambi- 
tious and  daring  spirit,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  an 
overweening  vanity,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of  a  fiery 
eloquence.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  1348,  in 
the  character  of  notary*  to  an  embassy  of  Roman  citizens 
sent  to  greet  pope  Clement  VI  and  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  the  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini 
were  then  contending  against  each  other — the  power  of 
the  liobles  generally  having  grown  to  excessive  propor- 
tions— and  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  their  sinking 
into  immorality  were  keeping  equal  pace.  Rienzo  be- 
came acquainted  with  Petrarch — subsequently  his  en- 
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tbnaiflstic  supporter— while  at  Avignon,  and  he  there 
leceit'ed  ibe  appointment  of  papal  notary.  After  hiB 
return  to  Rome  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  in- 
flaming the  pasnons  of  the  people  through  the  means 
of  popuUr  and  patriotic  addresses,  and  urith  each  suc- 
cess that  he  was  procUimed  tribune  of  Rome  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  powers  in  Mayi  1347.  The  pope  at  first 
confirmed  Rienzi*s  elevation  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
people  and  humbling  the  nobility,  and  the  tribune's 
good  fortune,  power,  and  just  administration  recom- 
mended him  even  to  princes,  e.  g.  the  emperor  Lewis 
and  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  sought  bis  friendship ; 
but  the  height  he  had  attained  made  him  dizzy.  He 
knighted  himself;  declared  Rome  the  sovereign  of  the 
worid;  commanded  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  return  to 
Borne ;  cited  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  be- 
fore him  in  order  to  restore  peace  between  them ;  or- 
dered the  electors  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  right  to 
dect  the  emperors,  etc.  Warnings  and  outbreaks  of 
discontented  factions  failed  to  restrain  him,  and  pope 
Clement  interfered  with  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
reign  of  terror  by  issuing  (Dec.  8, 1847)  a  bull  against 
the  tribune.  The  people  immediately  forsook  Kienzi, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  in  disguise  from  Rome  in 
January,  1348.  He  subsequently  returned  secretly  to 
Borne,  but  soon  went  to  Prague,  where  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  emperor  Charles  TV,  who  delivered  him 
to  the  pope  at  Avignon  in  1851.  Innocent  IV  soon  af- 
terwards became  pope,  and  Rienzi  succeeded  in  disprov- 
ing the  charges  raised  against  him  of  heresy  and  tj'ran- 
ny,  and  even  in  securing  the  pope*s  favor  and  confidence. 
In  the  meantime  the  conflict  of  fKtions  had  broken  out 
again  with  fresh  fi^y  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  notary 
named  Baroncelli  (or  Baracelli)  had  assumed  the  role 
of  tribune.  It  was  seen  at  Avignon  that  Rienzi  might 
defeat  the  projects  of  that  agitator,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly attached  to  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  ^gidtus  Al- 
bomoK,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  pacification  of  Italy. 
The  vacillating  populace  received  him  with  enthusiasm ; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  possession  of  power  than  he 
began  once  more  to  abuse  iL  He  disregarded  the  hatred 
of  the  house  of  Colonna,  imposed  unwise  taxes,  and  left 
his  body-guard  unpaid ;  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  his  firmness  had  departed  and  that  his  administra- 
tion was  undecided  and  fluctuating,  a  popular  outbreak 
was  brought  about  by  some  means,  Rienzi's  house  was 
burned,  and  Rienzi  himself  was  slain  by  the  people  who 
just  before  had  almost  worshipped  him.  The  date  of 
bis  death  is  Oct.  4, 1354  (others,  Oct.  7  or  8).  The  es- 
timates of  Rienzi's  life  and  services  differ  greatly,  some 
(as  Schlosser,  WeUgesdi,)  representing  him  as  a  fantas- 
tical charlatan,  and  others  tinding  in  him  noble  traits, 
especially  an  enthusiasm  fur  republican  institutions  and 
for  justice.  Still  others  deny  to  him  all  greatness  of 
character,  but  find  an  explanation  of  his  career  in  the 
extraordinary  conditions  of  his  time  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  Nationalism,  based  on  the  renewed 
familiarity  with  the  ccuiditions  of  antiquity,  was  certain- 
ly the  leading  element  in  the  rapid  drama  of  his  life. 
See  Baluzii  Vita  Pap,  Avetdon,;  Bzovius,  AfwaL  Ecd. 
ad  Amu  1853,  No.  2 ;  YiUani,  CoL  di  Hienzo ;  Schlosser, 
WeU^ticlu  voL  iv,  pt.  i ;  HitL^polif,  BlaUer^  vol.  xx ; 
Papencordt,  CoL  di  Riemo  u,  seine  Zeit  (Hamb.  and 
(xotha,  1841);  and  others;  also  Bulwer's  novel,  Rienzi^ 
the  Last  of  the  TVi&ttiies.— Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kircheor 
Lex.  &  V. 

RiSti,  Moses  ben-Isaag  dt,  of  Perugia^  a  noted 
Jewish  writer,  was  bom  in  1888  and  died  after  1451. 
He  was  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  some  renown, 
and  wrote  very  elegant  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Italian. 
He  is  the  author  of  99^  tS*Tp73  D,  a  Great  ParadUo 
in  Terza  RimcL,  with  literary  and  historical  notes.  It 
oonsista  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  DblXM  pbn  and  pbn 
bs'^nn,  which  again  are  separated  into  divisions.  The 
first  part  contains  in  the  first  division  a  prayer  to  God, 
and  speaks  of  the  plan,  name,  division,  and  grouping  of 


the  work ;  in  the  second  the  author  treats  of  theology, 
revelation,  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  the  phases  of  phi- 
losophy among  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  of  the  Cabala  and 
its  study;  in  the  third  he  treats  of  the  other  sciences,  the 
liberal  arts,  etc. ;  in  the  fourth  he  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Porphyry,  the  ten  categories,  the  commentary 
of  Ibn-Roshd,  and  the  philosophical  labors  of  Levi  ben- 
Gerahou,  or  Ralbag;  in  the  fiflh  he  continues  to  speak 
of  philosophy.  The  second  part*,  which  is  composed 
of  eight  divisions,  speaks  in  the  first  of  Paradise, 
with  its  patriarchs,  prophets.  Sanhedrim,  the  wise 
and  pious;  the  second,  which  is  also  entitled  nbfin 
tVSixh,  is  a  grand  confessional,  penitential,  and  admon- 
itory prayer;  in  the  third,  which  is  called  D*^nbx  ")*^9, 
The  City  of  God,  the  bright  abode  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  Ze- 
rubbabel,  Zechariah,  etc.,  is  described;  in  the  fourth, 
called  IDBSn  ri*^3fit,  the  author  of  the  Mishna  and  his 
work  in  the  domain  of  the  blessed  are  described;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  the  chapters  of  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishna 
and  their  contents ;  the  sixth  treats  of  the  writings  of 
the  Tanaim,  Amoraim,  Saboraim,  Geonim,  etc,  down  to 
the  author's  own  time ;  the  seventh  descants  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  Talmud,  the  theology  of  the  Midrasbim, 
etc;  and,  finally,  the  eighth  narrates  the  exiles  of 
the  Jews  and  their  suiTerings.  In  the  ParadisOf  Di 
Ri^ti  excludes  Immanuel  of  Rome  (q.  v.)  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  blessed,  and  be  is  also  said  to  have  repented 
of  his  own  poetry  as  a  waste  of  time.  '*This  would 
show  that  he  possessed  more  judgment  than  those  who 
have  published  this  unattractive  work  as  the  production 
of  the  *  Hebrew  Dante' "  (Stcinschneider).  This  Divina 
Commedia  was  first  edited  after  three  MSS.,  by  Jacob 
Goldenthal,  with  an  Italian  and  Hebrew  introduction 
( Vienna,  1851 ).  Di  Ri^ti  wrote  some  other  works, 
which,  however,  are  yet  in  BIS.  See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii, 
158  sq. ;  Bartolocci,  BibL  Rabb.  iii,  945  a ;  GrUtz,  Gesch, 
d,  Juden  (Leips.  1875),  viii,  143-145;  Delitzsch,  (?eftcA. 
d,judischen  Poene,  p.  54, 145 ;  Moses  Ri4ti,  in  the  Jino- 
ish  Messenger  (N.  Y.),  May  18, 1876.     (B.  P.) 

Rietaohel,  Ernst  Friedrich  August,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Pulsiiitz,  Saxony,  Dec 
15,  1804.  He  studied  under  Ranch  at  Berlin,  and  in 
Italy.  Settling  in  Dresden,  he  became  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  Among  his  works  are,  Mary 
Kneeling  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ : — a  bust  of  Lu- 
ther:— ^the  Four  Hours  of  the  Day: — colossal  statues 
oi  Goethe  SitiA  Schiller  (at  Weimar),  and  the  Christ-angeL 
He  died  at  Dresden  in  1861. 

Rietter,  Anton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Stadt-am-Hof  in  1808.  He  studied  at 
Regensbui^  and  Munich;  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Amberg  in  1835,  at  Regensburg  in 
1842,  and  at  Munich  in  1852.  He  died  at  Stedt-am- 
Hof,  Nov.  6, 1866.  He  wrote,  Das  Lehen^  das  Werk  und 
die  Wurde  Jesu  Christi  (Regensburg,  1846)  i^Der  Weg 
der  Liebe  (ibid.  1856) : — Der  heU,  Liebe  naturliches  Lichf, 
etc  (Munich,  1857) : — Die  Moral  des  heil,  Thomas  von 
Aquin  (ibid.  1858): — Breviarium  der  christlichen  Ethik 
(Regensburg,  1866).     (B.  P.) 

Rigand,  Stephen  Jordan,  D.D.,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Francis  Rigandj  was  educated  at,  and  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor  of,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came second  master  of  Westminster  School,  and  head- 
master of  Ipswich  School,  Suffolk ;  mathematical  exam- 
iner  in  1845,  and  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  Oxford 
University  in  1856.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  An- 
tigua in  1857,  and  died  there,  of  yellow  fever,  May  16, 
1859.  He  published  Sermons  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer 
(Ipswich,  1852,  8vo),  and  edited  voL  i,  and  published 
vols,  i  and  ii,  of  the  Correspondence  of  ScienHJic  Men, 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Rigby,  Alfrki)  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
of  whose  early  history  nothing  is  known.  He  fought  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Rebellion,  and  it  was  while 
in  military  service  that  he  connected  himself  with  the 
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Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  mon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  and  in  1870  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  Des  Moines  Conference  and  appointed  to  Wheeling 
Circuit.  But  overwork  and  overstudy  brought  on  dis- 
ease, and  he  died  at  New  Vernon,  July  9,  1872.  See 
JJinutes  of  A  imual  Confertnca,  1872,  p.  108. 

Riggen,  John  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcupal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Maryland  Aug. 
26, 1794.  His  parents  migrated  to  Mason  County,  Ky., 
and,  being  poor  and  in  a  new  country,  were  unable 
to  give  him  a  proper  education.  In  1816  be  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  Methodist  Eptsoopal  Church. 
He  commenced  as  a  local  preacher  in  1828,  and  in 
1827  was  ordained  deacon.  He  joined  the  travelling 
connection  in  1884,  and  was  ordained  elder  in  1885. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  until 
his  death,  Sept.  80, 1845.  See  Mwute*  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences^ M,  E,  Ckurehj  South,  1846,  p.  56. 

RiggB,  Adam  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  near  Bigg's  Cruas  Roads,  June  6, 1^16,  and  pro- 
fessed conversion  June  19, 1886.  He  united  with  the 
Church  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  21, 1889 ;  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Tennessee  Conference  in  1889,  and  served  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  thirty-one  years.  After  an  illness  of  a  little 
over  three  weeks,  he  died  Oct.  29,  1870.  Mr.  Kiggs 
was  an  able  and  judicious  officer  of  the  Church;  a  wise 
counsellor ;  modest,  firm,  and  faithfuL  He  was  honored 
by  bis  brethren,  and  was  chosen  several  times  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference.  See  Minutts  of  A  nmtal 
Conferences,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  686. 

RiggB,  Joseph  Ii.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  March  19,  1809.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.;  studied  theology 
in  Andovcr  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained Aug.  27, 1845.  His  fields  of  labor  were.  Wells, 
Bradford  (>>.,  Pa.;  Millerstown,  Pa. ;  Cumberland,  IlL; 
and  as  city  missionary  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  20, 1865.  Mr.  Riggs  was  a  faithful  preacher,  and 
he  loved  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
See  Wilson, Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1866,  p.  228. 

Righiel  Laxnbo,  in  Mongol  mythology,  is  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  in  the  main  identical  with  the  Hindii 
J/en/,  and  varying  from  it  only  in  minor  particulars 
which  grow  out  of  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama. 

Right,  as  an  adjedwe,  describes  the  quality  of  an  ac- 
tion as  in  conformity  with  moral  law ;  as  a  substantive, 
the  claim  of  a  person  upon  others  consequent  upon  the 
equal  subjection  of  all  to  moral  law.  A  right  action 
(rectum)  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  duty,  but  a  tnan^s 
right  (jus)  has  a  very  different  meaning.  What  I  have 
a  right  to  do,  it  is  the  dutg  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me 
from  doing,  and  what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any 
man,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform.  A  man's  right  is  that 
which  is  vested  in  him  by  society,  and  because  its  laws 
may  not  always  be  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of 
human  action,  viz.  the  Divine  Law,  the  two  words  may 
often  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a  poor 
man  has  no  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  right  that  he  should 
have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  harvest 
of  his  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be  rigfU,  See  Flem- 
ing and  Krauth,  Diet,  qfPhiL  Science,  s.  v. 

Right,  Divine.    See  Jurk  DiviMa 

Righteotumeas  (P^^  Suela,  the  quality  of  being 
right  morally).  The  righteousness  of  God  is  the  essen- 
tial perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  his  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness  (Gen. 
xviti,  25 ;  DeuL  vi,  25 ;  Psa.  xxxl,  i ;  cxix,  187, 142 ;  Isa. 
xlv,  23 ;  xlvi,  18 ;  li,  5-8 ;  Ivi,  1).  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  denotes  not  only  his  absolute  perfection  (Isa.  li, 
1 1 ;  1  John  ii,  1 ;  Acts  iii,  14),  but  is  taken  for  his  perfect 
obedience  unto  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 


world  (Dan.  iz,  24 ;  Bom.  iii,  25, 26 ;  ▼,  18, 19;  Jer.  xxiii, 
6;  John  i,  29).  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  that 
obedience  which  the  law  requires  (Rom.  iii,  10, 20 ;  viii, 
4).  The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  justification  which 
is  received  by  faith  (Rom. iii, 21-28;  iv,8-25;  v,  1-11; 
X,  6-11 ;  2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  GaL  ii,  21).  Righteousness  is 
sometimes  used  for  uprightness  and  just  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  (Isa.  Ix,  17),  also  for  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation  (Dan.  iv,  27 ;  Luke  i,  6 ;  Rom.  xir, 
17 ;  £ph.  V,  9).  The  saints  have  a  threefold  righteona- 
nesB :  (1.)  The  righteousness  of  their  persons,  as  in  Chriat, 
his  merit  being  imputed  to  them,  and  they  accepted  on 
the  account  thereof  (2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  27 ;  Isa.  xlv, 
24) ;  (2.)  The  righteousness  of  their  prindples,  being  de- 
rived from,  and  formed  according  to»  the  rule  of  right 
(Psa.  cxix,  11) ;  (8.)  The  righteousness  of  their  Uvea, 
produced  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb.  xiii, 
24;  lCor.vi,ll).  See  Dickinson, ZWf«rt, let.  12;  With- 
erspoon,  Essay  on  Imputed  Righteousness  f  Hervey,  The^ 
ran  and  A  spasio ;  Owen,  On  Justification ;  Watta,  WoHks, 
iii,  582,  8vo  ed.;  Jenks,  On  Submission  to  the  Right- 
eousness of  God,    Comp.  JusTiFiCATioM ;  Sakctifica- 

TIOM. 

Rigfater,  Chiotrb  N.,  an  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  was  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  graduated  at  Yale  CoUegc  in  1846 ;  studied  at 
New  Haven  and  Andover,  and  afterwards  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  foreign  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
sailed  for  the  Levant  in  1854,  and  died  at  Diarbekir, 
Turkey,  in  December,  1856,  aged  about  thirty.  Extracts 
from  bis  letters  and  journals  will  be  found  in  The  Bible 
in  the  Levant,  by  Samuel  I.  Prime.  See  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Rigorists,  a  name  given  to  the  Jansenists  by  their 
adversaries.  They  made  repentance  to  consist  in  the 
voluntary  sufferings  which  the  transgressor  inflicts  upon 
himself,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  the 
degree  of  his  guilt.  They  went  so  far  as  to  call  those 
who  had  shortened  life  by  excessive  abstinence  and  la- 
bor the  sacred  victims  of  repentance,  and  said  that  they 
were  consumed  bv  the  fire  of  divine  love ;  that  their 
conduct  was  highly  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  that  by  their  sufferings  they  not  only  appeased  the 
wraih  of  God,  but  drew  down  abundant  blessings  upon 
their  friends  and  upon  the  Churoh.     See  Janskn. 

Rigr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  name  of  the  god 
Heimdal,  under  which  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  four 
ranks  of  men — servants,  peasants,  nobles,  and  princesi. 
Two  of  his  descendants  likewise  bear  this  name. 

Rig-Veda,  the  first  and  principal  of  the  fourVedaa. 
SeeVKDA. 

Riley,  Henry  Auguatoji,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  21, 1801. 
In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  George* 
town,  D.C,  but  left  in  1817,  and,  under  a  private  tutor 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  prepared  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
July,  1820.  After  this  he  entered  the  law-ofllce  of  Hor- 
ace Binney,  Esq.,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  the  law 
until  the  fall,  when  a  severe  attack  of  illness  moved  him 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  To  this  end  he  entered  a 
private  class  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.,  and 
attended  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  graduated  from  ita  medical  department  in 
April,  1825.  Returning  to  his  home  in  New  York,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  for 
about  three  years.  In  June,  1828,  he  united  with  the  Rut- 
gers Street  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  M*Auley,  D.D.,  and  soon  after 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  With  this  end  in  view,  he  entenn)  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  Feb.  5, 1829,  and,  after  taking 
the  full  course,  graduated  in  1832.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  by  the  said  presbytery  in  1885. 
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After  his  licensure  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Third  Church  of  that  city  in  Jan- 
uar}-,  1833,  and  labored  there  until  April  following. 
From  that  time  until  August  he  supplied  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Matte  wan,  N.  Y.,  and  in  April,  1835, 
took  charge  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Church — now  West 
Twenty-third  Street  Church — in  New  York  city,  at 
which  time,  as  above  stated,  he  was  ordained.  He  la- 
bored in  this  field  until  January,  1839,  when  he  went  to 
Montro^  Pa.,  and  was  installed,  and  there  he  had  a 
long,  most  useful,  and  successful  pastorate  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  which  he  was  released  only 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  voice,  which  occurred  in 
1863.  After  his  resignation,  he  resumed  for  a  limited 
time  the  practi<»  of  medicine,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Montrose,  where  he  died,  March  17, 1878.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Riley,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  son  of  H.  A.  Kiley,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Feb.  2, 1835.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation he  entered  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated, 
having  written  the  class  poem.  He  next  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and,  after  graduation,  was 
admitted  to  the  ministry.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Middletown,  DeL,  where  he  labored  three  years.  He 
then  accepted  a  call  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  from  there 
went  to  Newark,  where  he  spent  some  time  as  associate 
pttstor  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Kev.  Joel  Parker. 
His  nest  pastoral  duties  were  in  New  York,  where  for 
seven  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  Church,  filling  the  position  with  signal  ability 
and  success.  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the  pastorato  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  Buffalo,  preaching  his  first 
aermon  on  Oct.  20.  His  work  was  remarkably  fruitful, 
and  during  his  pastorato  the  Church  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided 
ability,  and  in  him  were  united  qualities  very  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  individuaL  His  reasoning  fac- 
ulty was  strong,  and  so  also  was  his  imagination.  He 
was  exact  and  mathematical,  and  at  the  same  time  po- 
etical and  rhetorical.  All  the  varied  powers  of  a  dis- 
ciplined intellect,  and  also  of  a  strong  emotional  nat- 
ure, were  imbued  with  divine  love,  so  that  the  whole 
man  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
wroto  carefully  and  spoke  fluently,  and  the  best  work 
was  what  he  gave  to  his  people  and  the  public.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  Buffalo.  In  his  last 
illness  he  suffered  much,  but  bore  it  uncomplainingly, 
and  sank  into  the  peaceful  slumber  of  death.  He  died 
at  BuffiUo  Oct.  28, 1878.     (W.  P.  &) 

Simah.    See  Worm; 

Rixnmon.    See  Pomegrakate. 

Him'moii  (Heb.  Rimmon'^  "p^lt  a  potneip^naief  as 
often),  the  name  of  an  idol,  of  a  roan,  and  also  of  several 
places ;  all  probably  having  some  allusion  to  the  pome- 
granate, especially  the  localities,  which  were  doubtless 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  in  the  vicin- 
ity. (In  our  account  of  them,  and  of  those  immediatoly 
f«i|]owing,  we  largely  use  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.)  See  also  Rimmon  Mbthoak; 
RiMMON  Parez. 

1.  (Sept.  'Pffifuiv.)  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Sjt- 
ians  of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of 
Riromon  (2  Kings  v,  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this 
gcHl  appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadadrimmon 
and  Tabrimroon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful  Se- 
rarius.  quoted  by  Selden  {De  Dia  SyrU,  ii,  10),  refers  it 
to  the  Heb.  rimnUm,  a  pomegranate,  a  fruit  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped  under  this 
title  (corop.  Pomona,  from  pomum),  Ursinus  (^Arbore- 
tum BiU.  cap.  82,  7)  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pome- 
graiuLte,  the  emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nat- 
ure, the  peisoniiied  natura  ruUttrans,  a  symbol  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  old  religions  (Bilhr,  Symbolik, 
\lf  122).  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  pre- 
sents m  with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the 
East,  which  we  know   prevailed  in  Palestine.     But 


Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  instead 
that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  D^"i,  rum,  **  to  be  high,*' 
and  signifies  ^  most  high ;"  like  the  PhoBiucian  Elium, 
and  the  Hebrew  'ji''^5.  Hesychius  gives  'Pafcdc»  o 
I'V^urroc  ^Eoc.  Clericus,  Yitringa,  RosenmUUer,  and 
GeseniuB  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Movers  {Ph&n,  i, 
196,  etc)  regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadadrimmon  (as  Peor  for  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being 
the  sun-god  of  the  Syrians.  Combining  this. with  the 
pomegranate,  which  was  his  symbol,  Hadadrimmon 
would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who 
ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  in- 
fusing into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is 
mourned  with  **  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon**  (Zech.  xii,  11). 

2.  (Sept.  'Ptfifitifv.)  A  Benjaroite  of  Beeroth,  and 
the  father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2, 5,  9).    B.C.  ante  1053. 

3.  (Sept.  *PtfifJi*ov  V.  r.  'Epc/i<a^,  etc)    A  town  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  82),  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix,  7;  1  Chron.  iv,  82:  in  the  former  of 
these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  **  Reromon").    In  each  of  the  above  lists  the  name 
succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Simeon.    In  the  catalogue  of  the  places  reoccupied  by 
the  Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  29) 
the  two  are  joined,  and  inaccurately  appear  in  the  A.  V. 
as  "  £n-Rimmon**  (q.  t.).    It  is  grouped  with  Ziklag 
and  Beersheba,  and  must  consequently  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe.    Rimmon 
would  appear  to  have  stood  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Simeon,  and  thus  south  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia;  for  Joshua,  in  enumerating  **  the  uttermost  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,**  begins  at  the 
coast  of  Edom  on  the  east,  and  Rimmon  is  the  last  of 
twenty-nine,  and  therefore  must  have  been  near  the 
western  extremity.    The  only  other  notice  of  it  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah;  ''All  the  land 
shall  be  turned  as  a  plain,  from  Geba  to  Rimmon,  south 
of  Jerusalem"  (xiv,  10).     The  land  referred  to  is  the 
kingdom  of  Judah;  Geba  lay  on  the  northern  and  Rim- 
mon on  the  southern  border.     Though  both  Ensebius 
and  Jerome  mention  Rimmon,  their  notices  are  so  con- 
fused, and  even  contradictory,  that  they  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  it.    They  appear  to  have  confounded  three 
towns  of  the  same  name.     In  one  place  Jerome  caUs  it 
a  town  '*of  Simeon  or  Judah;*'  and  vet  he  locates  it 
**  fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem."     In  the  very  next 
notice  he  writes,  "Remmon,  m  tribu  Simeonis,  vel  Za- 
bulon**  {OtwnuuL  s.  v.  ^  Reromon*').     Under  the  name 
Eremmon  ('Ep^fSuv^  Onomast,  s.  v.)  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  appear  to  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
site  of  this  city.     They  state  that  it  is  a  ''very  large 
village**  {vkva  prcBgrandis),  sixteen  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.    This  was  no  doubt  pretty  nearly  its  true 
position  (see  Reland,  PaUsst,  p.  978).    About  thirteen 
miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis  (now  Beit  Jibrln)  is  a  ru- 
ined village  called  KhuH)ei  Um  er-Rwnamm  ("  Mother 
of  Pomegranates'*),  which  in  all  probability  marks  the 
site,  as  it  bears  the  name,  of  Rimmon  of  Simeon.     On . 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  the  foundations  of  an  im- 
portant square  building  of  large  well-dressed  stones, 
and  lower  down  there  are  the  bases  of  three  columns 
in  situ  {Qitar.  Statement  of  "  PaL  Explor.  Fond,"  Jan. 
1878,  p.  18).     A  short  distance  (about  a  mile)  south  of 
it  are  two  tells,  both  of  which  are  covered  with  ruins ; 
and  between  them,  in  the  valley,  is  "a  copious  foun- 
tain, filling  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which  for  miles 
around  is  the  chief  watering-place  of  the  Bedouin  of 
this  region"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  844).    As  foun- 
tains are  extremely  rare  in  this  southern  district,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  one  may  have  given  the  name 
of  Ain  to  the  ancient  town  on  the  adjoining  tell ;  and 
the  proximity  of  Ain  and  Rimmon  led  to  their  being 
always  grouped  together. 

4.  (Heb.  Rimnumo',  13lia*1,  hit  pomegranate ;  Sept.  r/ 
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'Vefifjuifv.)  A  city  of  Zebulan  belonging  to  the  Merar- 
ite  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  There  is  great  diacrep- 
ancy  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and  the  paral- 
lel catalogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former  contains  two 
names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter,  and  neither  of 
them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dimnah 
(Josh,  xxi,  85)  may  have  been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the 
D  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rim- 
mono  is  not  identical  with  Rimmon  of  Zebulun  (xix,  IS), 
in  the  A.  V.  Remmon-methoar  (q.  v.).  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  transferred,  in  copying,  from  the 
succeeding  word — at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 
appear  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targum  of  Joseph. 
5.  The  Rock  Rimmon  (Heb.  Seta  ha^Rimmdn, 
"1123*^11  [also  without  the  article]  y\o  ;  Sept.  ii  vhrpa 
rov  'Pififiwv ;  Josephus,  vLTpa  'Poa ;  Vulg.  petra  at- 
jus  vocabtdum  est  Remmon ;  peira  Hemtnon),  a  cliff 
(such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  tela) 
or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  hun- 
dred Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah 
took  refuge,  and  maintained  themselves  for  four  months 
until  released  by  the  act  of  the  general  body  of  the 
tribes  (Judg.  xx,  45,  47;  xxi,  18).  It  is  described  as 
ill  the  "  wilderness"  {midbdr)^  that  is,  the  wild,  uncul- 
tivated (though  not  unproductive)  country  which  lies 
OQ  the  east  of  the  central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on 
which  Gibeah  was  situated  —  between  them  and  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  is  doubtless  the  Rimmon  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention,  locating  it  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  {Onomast,  s.  v.  **  Remmon").  About 
ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  nearly  four  east  of 
Bethel,  is  a  very  conspicuous  white  limestone  tell,  rising 
like  a  cone  above  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  and  over- 
looking the  whole  wilderness  down  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. Upon  it  stands  a  large  modem  village  called  J?um- 
mon.  This  is  unquestionably  the  "  Rock  Rimmon"  on 
which  the  Benjamites  took  refuge.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  deep  and  wild  ravine  cuts 
off  the  approach  from  the  south,  and  others  skirt  ita 
western  and  northern  sides,  rendering  it  a  natural  for> 
tress  of  great  strength.  The  sides  of  the  tell  are  steep, 
bare,  and  rocky,  and  could  be  defended  by  a  few  reso- 
lute men  against  a  host.  The  top  is  rounded,  affording 
ample  space  for  the  refugees,  while  along  the  sides  are 
some  large  caverns  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  iii,  290;  Van 
de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  344;  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  217; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  129). 

Rim'mon  Metho'ttr  (Heb.  Rimmon'  ham^Me- 
thoar'f  "iMHOn  "pS*^,  \.t,  Rimmon  the  extensive  i  Sept. 
'Pefifiwvad  Ma^apaoi^a.  v.  r.  *PE^fifavdfi  fia^apifi; 
Vulg.  Rnnnton,  Amtkar;  A.y.  " Remmon-methoar"),  a 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix, 
18  only).     It  occurs  between  £th-Katsiu  and  Neah. 

Methoar  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  name,  but    such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (GenyxU,42^ 
is  the  Pval  of  "'-KH,  to  stretchy  and  should  be  translated    by  Ahasuerus  to  Haman  (Estb.  iii,  10),  by  Anttochus  to 
accordingly  (as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.) — '*  Rimmon  which  reaches  to 
Neah."    The  object  of  the  sacred 
writer  is  to  describe  as  minutely  as 

possible  the  exact  course  of  the  bor-    v^  na  "^  n\  \^    i  2 

der-line.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
(jresenius,  Thesaur,  col.  ]  292  a ;  Rodi- 
f^eTfibid,  1491  a;  Fttrst,  Handrtb,  ii, 
512  a ;  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  commentator  Rashi, 
who  quotes  as  his  authority  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  text  of 
which  has,  however,  been  subse- 
quently altered,  since  in  its  present 
state  it  agrees  with  the  A.  V.  in  not 
translating  the  word.  The  latter 
course  is  taken  by  the  Sept.  and  jj^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^y^^^„  ^^^^  „f  ^  ^„„g„  ^^^  ^^^  „j  ^,  ^  mnmmy-caae  In  the 
Vulg.asabove.andby  the  Peshito,  British  Musenm).    1,  the  left ;  2,  the  right  hand. 


Junius  and  Tremellins,  and  Lather.  Symntachus  ren- 
dered "^Mran,  a  descriptive  epithet- attached  to  Rim- 
mon, "Rimmon  the  Renowned"  (RosenmtUIer,  ad  loe.). 
This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early 
traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Rumanehf  and 
stands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoiis  (Zunz,  Benjamin^  ii, 
488).  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  statements  of  Robinson  {Bib,  Res,  iii,  1 10) 
and  Van  de  Yelde  (i)f€nM)tr,p.844),  who  place  Rumm&iek 
on  the  south  border  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  three  miles 
north-northeast  of  Seffurieh  (comp.  Pococke,  Trav,  ii,  62 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Booty  ii,  128;  De  Saulcy,  Dead 
Sea,  i,  69). 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the  Levit- 
ical  city  which  in  Josh,  xxi,  86  appears  in  the  form  of 
Dimnahy  and  again,  in  the  paralH  lists  of  Chronicles  (1 
Chron.  vi,  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.y.  **  Rimmon"). 

Rim'mon  Pa^'res  (Heb.  Rimnum'  Pe'retz,  *,^8'1 
y\^  [in  pause,  Pa'reiSy  ]^'!?D],  pomeffrancUe  of  the 
breach,  so  called  probably  from  some  local  configura- 
tion; Sept.  'Pf^fitov  ^ap(t)y  the  second-named  station 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  after  leaving  Hazeroth, 
and  located  between  Rithmah  andLibnah  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
20).  It  was  somewhere  in  the  northem  interior  of  the 
Desert  et-Tlh,  west  of  Kadesh-Bamea.     See  Exode. 

Rin,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell. 

Rinaldi,  Odoric,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  I7th  century,  was  a  native  of  Treviso, 
and  was  educated  at  Parma  by  the  Jesuits.  He  became 
an  Oratorian  at  Rome  in  1618.  After  the  death  of  cai^ 
dinal  Baronius  (who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory),  Rinaldi  wrote  a  continuation  of 
his  Ecdesiastical  Annals  from  1198  (where  the  former 
left  off)  to  1564,  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  dissolved. 
Rinaldi's  addition  to  the  work  consists  of  ten  large  folio 
volumes,  published  at  different  periods  from  1646  to 
1677.  Rinaldi  was  also  the  author  of  a  sufficiently  copi- 
ous abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  whole  i4nna&,  compiled 
by  Baronius  and  himself.— Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, ;  Hook, 
EccUs.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Rinda,  m  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  Odin's  wives, 
the  mother  of  Wali,  who  became  so  strong  in  a  single 
night  that  he  was  able  to  slay  Hoeder,  the  murderer  of 
Balder. 

Ring  (usually  rraa,  tabba'athf  ^ajcrvXoc,  occa- 
sionally b*^bji,  galily  a  circlet  for  the  fingers,  Esth.  i,  6 ; 
Cant  V,  14,  3A,  gaby  a  rim  of  a  wheel,  Ezek.  i,  18). 
The  rin|^  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet,  and 
ev^en  owed  its  name  to  this  circumstance,  the  term  tab- 
bdath  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  impress 
a  seal."     It  was  hence  the  symbol  of  authority,  and 
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Philip  (1  ICacc.  vi,  15),  and  by  the  father  to  the  prodi- 
gal eon  in  the  parable  (Luke  xv,  22).  It  was  treasured 
accordingly,  and  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
most  valued  object  (Jer.  xxii,  24;  Hagg.  ii,  28 ;  Ecdus. 
xlix,  11).  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but 
by  women  (Isa.  iii,  21 ;  Misbna^  Sabb,  6,  §  3),  and  are 
enumenoed  among  the  articles  presented  by  men  and 
women  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (£xod.  xxxv, 
22).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer. 
foe.  ci/.).  We  may  conclude,  from  £xod.  xxviii,  1 1,  that 
the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a  device,  or 
with  the  owner's  name. — Smith.    See  Ornament. 

The  ancient  Elgyptians  wore  many  rings,  sometimes 
two  and  three  on  the  same  finger.  The  left  was  consid- 
ered the  hand  peculiarly  privileged  to  bear  those  orna- 
ments ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  dec- 
orated with  a  greater  number  than  any  other,  and  was 
considered  by  them,  as  by  us,  par  exoettence  the  ring 
linger,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  so 
honored  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  even  wore  a 
ring  on  the  thumb.  Some  rings  were  very  simple ;  oth- 
ers were  made  with  a  scaraboeus,  or  an  engraved  stone ; 
and  they  were  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot, 
a  snake,  or  some  fancy  device.  They  were  mostly  of 
gold,  and  this  metal  seems  to  have  always  been  preferred 
to  silver  for  rings.  Silver  rings,  however,  are  occasion- 
ally met  with.  Bronze  was  seldom  used  for  rings,  t  hough 
frequently  for  signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of 
brass  and  iron  (the  latter  of  a  Roman  dme) ;  but  ivory 
and  blue  porcelain  were  the  materials  of  which  those 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  were  usually  made.    The 


Ancieut  Egyptian  Fingsr-rings. 


1,  mpildrijiK;  9,(lMeDgimTfldfcr«orit:  8,  gold  ring  with  two  upt;  4,6, 
rlngi  of  poreolain  or  bin*  glaiod  pottery. 

scaiahsus  was  the  favorite  form  for  rings;  in  some  the 
Intone,  flat  on  both  faces,  turned  on  pins,  like  many  of 
iiiir  seals  at  the  present  day,  and  the  ring  itself*  was 
bound  round  at  each  end,  where  it  was  inserted  into  the 
stone,  with  gold  wire.  This  was  common  not  only  to 
rings,  but  to  signets,  and  was  intended  for  ornament 
as  well  as  security.  Numerous  specimens  of  Egyptian 
rings  have  been  discovered,  most  of  them  made  of  gold, 
very  massive,  and  containing  either  a  scarabsBus  or  an 
engraved  stone  (Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Egypt,  ii,  337).  The 
ancient  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  equally  fond  of 
similar  ornaments.  The  same  profusion  was  exhibited 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  by  men 


Ancient  As^Trlsn  Ftuger- rings  (now  in  the  British  Mn- 
wsuiu).    1,  or  glass;  2,  of  bronze. 

(Smith,  Did,  o/Antiq,  s.  v. "  Rings*').  It  appears  also 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age ; 
fur  in  James  ii,  2,  a  rich  man  is  described  as  xpv^oioKrv- 
Xfoc*  meaning  not  simply  "  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the 
A- v.,  but  ''golden-ringed''  (like  the  xP^ffoxiip,  "gold- 
en-handed," of  Lucian,  Timon,  20),  implying  equally  well 
the  presence  of  several  gold  rings.     See  Jbwbu 

The  principal  information  we  have  about  ancient 
rings  is  derived  from  Pliny.  He  says  that  Alexander 
the  Great  sealed  all  important  documents  in  Europe 
with  bis  own  ring,  and  in  Asia  with  that  of  Darius.  He 
states  that  the  Romans  derived  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings  from  the  Sabines,  and  they  from  the  Greeks; 
hence  there  occurs  no  mention  of  Roman  rings  earlier 


than  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  rings  then 
worn  were  generally  of  iron,  and  sometimes  engraved. 
In  process  of  time  silver  rings  were  adopted  by  free  citi- 
zens, and  those  of  iron  were  abandoned  to  slaves.  Gold 
rings  could,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  only  be 
worn  by  senators ;  and  even  in  their  case  the  use  of  the 
gold  ring  was  to  be  confined  to  public  occasions.  Ma- 
rius,  in  his  third  consulate,  is  said  to  have  worn  one 
habitually;  but  if  this  account  be  correct,  it  must  have 
been  a  ring  of  some  special  kind,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier  the  equestrian  order  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  gold  rings,  since  Hannibal,  after  the  batde  of 
Cannffi,  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of 
gold  rings,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knights 
slain  in  the  battle.  It  is  clear  that  the  equestrian  ring 
was  not  allowed  to  be  Indiscriminately  worn,  for  Horace 
informs  us  that  he  did  so  himself  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  Augustus  (Horace,  Sat,  II,  vii,  54).  It  may  be 
that  the  passage  in  James's  epistle  refers  to  the  eques- 
trian ring  as  a  token  of  Roman  rank.  The  ring  was 
generally  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  gives  as  a  resson  for  this  that  there  is  a 
vein  from  that  finger  running  directly  to  the  heart.  To 
wear  rings  on  the  right  hand  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminac}^,  but  they  were  not  unfrequently  worn  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  left.  This  was  a  practice 
among  men  of  fashion  at  Rome  (Martial,  Epig,  xi,  60), 
as  it  bad  been  at  Athens  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Aristoph.  Nubes),  Lampridius  informs  us  that 
Heliogabalus,  whose  fingers  were  always  covered  with 
rings,  never  wore  the  same  twice ;  and  a  part  of  the  fop- 
pery of  the  age  consisted  in  having  rings  of  different 
weights  for  summer  and  winter.  Wedding-rings,  often  of 
large  size,  were  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
Christians  have  borrowed  the  practice ;  and  the  ring  has 
from  a  very  early  period  formed  a  part  of  the  episcopal 
costume,  as  Indicating  that  the  bishop  was  wedded  to 
his  Church.  So  long  ago  as  the  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D. 
633),  a  deposed  bishop  was  restored  by  returning  to  him 
bis  episcopal  ring. — Fairbaim.     See  Signet. 

RI^G  (in  Attire),  The  practice  of  wearing  rings 
has  been  widely  prevalent  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  periods.  They  have  been  used  to  decorate 
the  arms,  legs,  feet,  toes,  fingers,  nose,  and  ears.  The 
most  general  and  most  distinguished  use  of  rings  is  on 
the  finger.  In  ancient  times  the  ring  was  a  symbol 
of  authority,  and  power  was  delegated  by  means  of  it. 
Finger-rings  are  silluded  to  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Babvlonians 
wore  them ;  and  from  Asia  they  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  doubtless  subsequent  to  Homer's  time, 
as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Rings  worn  in  early 
times  were  not  purely  ornamental,  but  bad  their  use  as 
signet -rings.  The  devices  in  the  earlier  rings  were 
probably  cut  in  the  gold;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
Greeks  came  to  have  rings  set  with  precious  stones. 
Among  the  Romans  the  signs  engraved  on  rings  were 
very  various,  including  portraits  of  friends  or  ancestors 
and  subjects  connected  with  mythology  or  religion. 
Rings  entered  into  the  groundwork  of  many  Oriental 
superstitions,  as  in  the  legend  of  Solomon^s  ring,  which, 
among  its  other  marvels,  sealed  up  the  refractory  Jinn 
in  jars  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  Greeks 
mention  various  rings  endowed  with  magic  power,  as 
that  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  him  invisible  when  its 
stone  was  turned  inwards;  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates, 
which  was  flung  into  the  sea  to  propitiate  Nemesis  and 
found  by  its  owner  inside  a  fish.  Wedding  and  other 
rings  have  been  thought  to  possess  curative  powers. 
Sometimes  they  owed  their  virtue  to  the  stones  with 
which  they  were  set;  thus  diamond  was  believed  to 
be  an  antidote  against  poison,  etc  The  Gnostics  en- 
graved ring  gems  with  mystic  symbols,  names,  mono- 
grams, and  legends.  In  early  times  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph  on  rings  were  deemed  to  be  preserva- 
tives against  the  plague. 

The  early  Christians  adopted  the  use  of  rings,  being 
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at  first  simple  circles  of  ivorv,  bronze,  iron,  or  some  oth- 
er cheap  material  Many  of  them  were  adorned  with 
symbols  connected  with  their  faith,  such  as  the  cross, 
the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  dove,  anchor,  ship,  palm- 
branch,  etc.;  others  had  simple  religioos phrases,  among 
the  most  common  of  which  was  Vivas  in  Deo  or  Spes 
in  Deo,  Kings  to  be  used  as  seal-rings  alone  were  fitted 
with  a  plate  of  metal,  often  of  the  form  of  the  bottom 
of  a  sandal  or  of  the  human  foot,  this,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  being  the  symbol  of  possession.  Among 
the  rings  found  in  the  catacombs  are  some  with  a  key, 
and  some  with  both  a  key  and  a  seal,  the  latter  for  both 
locking  and  sealing  a  casket.  See  AppUton^  Cpdop, 
s.  V. ;  Chambers's  Encydop.  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  FaUhs  of  the 
Worlds  s.  V. 

RING  (in  Espousals),  In  early  times  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  man,  together  with  other  espousal  gifts,  to 
give  the  woman  a  ring  as  a  further  token  and  testimo- 
nial of  the  contract  This  ceremony  was  used  by  the 
Romans  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in 
some  measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was 
adopted  among  the  Christian  rites  of  espousal  without 
any  opposition.  That  the  ring  was  used  in  espousals, 
and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  account  given  by  pope  Nicholas,  A.D. 
860  (XicoL  Retpons,  ad  ConsuUa  Bulgarorum^  Cone,  U 
viii,  p.  5 1 7) .  "  In  the  espousals,**  says  he, "  the  man  first 
presents  the  woman  with  the  amx,  or  espousal  gifts; 
and  among  these  he  puts  a  ring  upon  her  finger,**  etc. 
St.  Ambrose  (JCp,  84)  and  TertuUian  (Apol,  cap.  6)  also 
speak  of  the  annulm  pronubusy  or  ring  of  espousal.  Pliny 
mentions  an  iron  ring  as  worn  by  a  person  betrothed. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  a  special  ceremony  was 
obsen^ed  in  presenting  the  ring.  With  a  golden  ring 
the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  placed  it  upon  the  finger  of 
his  right  hand,  thrice  repeating  these  words:  "This 
serx'ant  of  the  Lord  espouses  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  forever,  world  without  end, 
Amen."  In  like  manner  and  with  the  same  form  of 
words  he  presents  the  bride  with  a  silver  ring.  The 
groomsman  then  changes  the  rings  while  the  priest,  in 
a  long  prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of  the  rings;  after 
which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer.    The  Gimmel,  or  betrothal-ring,  was  used  in  later 


The  Qiwmelt  or  Linked  Espousal-ring. 

times.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  three  parts  brought 
together;  the  lower  figure,  the  parts  separately.  In 
Iceland  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  used  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  bridegroom  passing  his  four  fingers  and 
thumb  through  a  large  ring  and  in  this  manner  receiv- 
ing the  hand  of  the  bride  (Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq.  xxii, 
85 ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Chambers's  A'n- 
cydop,  8.  v.). 

RING  (in  Investitures).  A  ring  was  anciently  given 
to  bishops  on  their  consecration  with  these  words: 
**Accipe  annulum  discretionis  et  honoris,  fidei  signum," 
etc  The  ring  was  emblematical  of  his  espousal  to 
the  Church,  in  imitation  Of  the  ancient  ceremony  of 


presenting  a  ring  on  the  espousal  of  parties  in  marriage. 
It  was  called  the  ring  of  his  espousals,  asmulus  sponsa^ 
litius  pronubus,  and  sometimes  annulus  palatn.  The 
ring  was  formerly  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  as  indicative  of  silence  and  discretion  in 
xx)mmunicating  the  mysteries,  in  giving  the  benedic- 
tion, but  was  shifted  to  the  annular  finger  in  celebrat- 
ing mass.  The  ring  is  mentioned  by  the  Councils  of 
Orleans,  511 ;  Rome,  610 ;  fourth  of  Toledo,  638 ;  Hinc- 
mar  of  Rheims,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the  sacramenta- 
ries  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory  the  Great,  590.  These 
rings  usually  had  monograms  (sigke),  or  engraved  sub- 
jects, and  were  used  as  signets  till  the  11th  century  in 
official  correspondence,  and  for  sealing  a  neophyte^s 
confession  of  faith,  and,  by  pope  Sergius's  order  (687- 
701),  for  sealing  the  font  from  the  beginning  of  Lcxit  to 
Easter-eve  in  France  and  Spain.  They  were,  in  conse- 
quence, sometimes  called  church  rings.  Every  bishop 
had  also  a  jewelled  pontifical  ring.  This  ring  repre- 
sented fidelity  to  Christ;  the  duty  of  sealing  and  re- 
vealing ;  and,  lastly,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
best  rings  of  saflVagans  at  their  decease  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  primate,  and,  in  the  vacanc}'  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair,  of  the  crown.  Priests,  as  friends  only 
of  the  bridegroom,  did  not  wear  rings  (Coleman,  Chrii, 
Antiq, ;  Walcott,  Sacred  ArdicsoL  s.  v.). 

RING  (in  Matrimony),  Originally  the  gift  of  the 
ring  was  made  at  the  time  of  espousal  and  not  at  the 
solemnization  of  marriage.  Calroer  {Ritual,  Ecdes,') 
traces  the  origin  of  the  marriage  ring  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury. He  supposes  it  to  have  been  introduced  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ring  worn  by  bishops,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  phylactery,  or  charm.  According 
to  Rome,  the  delivery  of  the  ring  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  indicated  that  she  was  admitted  into  his  confi- 
dence. Another  explanation  is  that  the  ring  symbol- 
izes eternity  and  constancy ;  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  left  hand  was  chosen  to  denote  the  wife^s  sub- 
jection to  her  husband,  and  the  third  finger  because  it 
thereby  pressed  a  vein  which  was  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  heart  (Riddle,  Christ,  Antiq,  vii, 
1 ;  Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v.).    See  Ring  (m  Espousals), 

RING,  Thb  Dbcadk,  a  modem  substitute  for  the  ros- 
ary during  the  existence  of  the  penal  laws,  being  more 
easily  concealed.  It  has  on  it  ten  knobs,  on  each  of 
which,  as  it  passed  under  the  fingers,  an  Ave  was  said, 
and  on  the  deventh,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  cross, 
a  Paternoster. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcheeoL  s.  v. 

RING,  Fisherman's,  is  that  worn  by  the  pope  as  the 
descendant  of  Peter,  with  an  engraving  of  Peter  casting 
his  net. 

Ring,  Melchior,  a  prominent  Anabaptist  leader  iu 
the  landgravate  of  Hesse  in  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  at  first  a  school-teacher  and  chaplain  at  Hers- 
feld.  Having  become  a  zealous  disciple  of  Thomas 
MUnzer  (q.  v.),  he  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1524  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Hoffmann  and  Knipperdolling  (q.  v.),  and 
by  the  fanaticism  of  his  sermons  excited  a  riot  iu  Stock- 
holm against  images,  which  he  justified  as  being  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Towards  the  close  of  1524 
he  returned  to  Germany  in  order  to  participate  as  a 
leader  in  the  Peasants'  War;  and,  after  the  bloody  catas- 
trophe at  Frankenhausen,  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  found  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  cordial  reception.  A  mur- 
der committed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  professedly  in 
obedience  to  the  inspiration  of  God,  obliged  Ring,  in 
1527,  to  fiee  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home. 
He  now  became  a  peripatetic  preacher,  made  the  teach- 
ing of  Luther  the  subject  of  bitter  attack,  characterizes! 
the  evangelical  preachers  as  the  expounders  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  dead  faith,  and  by  such  means  secured  a  large 
following.  Disputations  held  with  him  failed  to  con- 
vince, and  a  threat  of  expatriation  failed  to  alarm  him. 
He  eventually  fled  to  East  Friesland,  which  had  be- 
come a  rallying -place  for  Anabaptists  generally,  and 
while  there  employed  every  method  to  inspire  bis  fol- 
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lowen  with  a  fanatical  contempt  for  Scripture  and  the 
Loitl's  supper.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  fanatical 
teodeuctes  thus  implanted  in  the  populace;  but  the  Lu- 
therans finally  secured  a  preponderating  influence,  and 
King  was  compelled  to  flee  once  more.  He  labored  in 
his  characteristic  method  in  Hesse  and  Saxony  and  met 
with  some  success,  but  was  repeatedly  imprisoned.  He 
would  seem  to  hare  died  in  connection  with  the  Mnn- 
ster  levolL  The  teaching  of  Ring  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  Original  sin  involves  no  condemna- 
tion for  persons  of  immature  mind,  eCb.  The  curse  in 
Gen.  iii  imposes  spiritual  death  only,  consequently  death 
dues  not  come  to  children  on  account  of  sin.  Infant 
baptism  is  blasphemous,  and  cannot  be  justilied  on 
scriptural  grounds.  Christ  is  not  God  according  to  his 
nature,  and  does  not  derive  human  nature  from  Mary. 
He  died  and  suffered,  not  for  purposes  of  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  simply  as  an  example  and 
type;  and  they  who  would  profit  by  his  work  must  fol- 
low htm  with  like  works  and  sufferings.  Christ's  body 
and  blood  are  not  present  in  the  sacrament  Man  has 
the  ability  by  nature  to  prepare  himself  to  believe  and 
come  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  See  Krohn,  Gesch,  cL/anat, 
u.aUkiu,  H^MdeHau/«r,  etc.  (Leips.  1758);  AfUtheUunff- 
en  auM  d,  proL  Sektet^eich.  in  Hesserif  in  Niedner's 
ZeiUchr,/,  d.  hist,  Theoloffitt,  1868,  p.  641-658,  and  1860, 
p.  272  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Enofldop.  s.  v. 

Ringgll,  GoTTHARD,  an  excellent  Swiss  artist,  was 
bom  at  Zurich,  Jan.  27, 1575.  Of  his  early  life,  educa- 
tion, and  progress  we  are  not  informed.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  decorate  with  paintings 
of  large  size  the  senate-house  and  minster  of  that  me- 
tropolis, and  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  on 
him.  For  the  public  library  of  Zurich  he  painted  the 
arms  of  the  state  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by 
Religion  and  Liberty.  Death  lies  at  the  feet  of  Re- 
ligion, but  to  the  usual  allegorical  implements  in  her 
hands  he  added  a  bridle,  to  distinguish  her  from  Fanat- 
icism and  Superstition.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  easel  pictures,  in  the  house  of  WerdmUller,  is  Jcb 
Liiienimg  to  kit  Wi/Vs  Inoedicet,  Perhaps  his  most 
valuable  remains  are  d<JBigns,  generally  drawn  with  a 
pen  and  washed  with  India- ink.  Among  these  are 
Our  Saviour'*  Burial : — Susannah  with  (he  Elders :  — 
Faith  Sheltered  from  Perseeuiion,  He  died  in  1685.^ 
Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v. 

Ringoraldt,  Bartholomiew,  a  German  hymnolo- 
gist,bom  atFiankfort^n-the-Oder  in  1530,  waspreach- 
er  at  Langenberg,  in  Neumark ;  but  his  principal  fame 
was  achieved  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  common  use  (e.  g.  £s  isl  gewisslich  an 
der  Zeit),  His  writings  other  than  hymns  are  nearly 
all  lost  from  sight.  He  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  near,  and  had  even  calculated  its  date  to  fall 
in  the  year  1684;  and  his  first  book.  Die  lautere  Wahr- 
heit  (1685),  expresses  his  yearning  for  the  eternal  world 
and  warns  against  the  condemnation  of  hell ;  while  his 
second  book,  ChristUche  Wamung  des  treuen  Edeert 
(FrankfortrOo-the-Oder,  1588),  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell,  which  places  Eckert  trav- 
eraes  in  a  trance.  See  Koch,  Gesch.  d,  deutsch,  Kirchei^ 
UrdeSy  2d  ed.  i,  156  sq. ;  Langbecker,  Dtu  deutsch-evang, 
Kirchenlied  (1830),  p.  201  sq.;  Yorkel,  Ehrehgeddchtniss 
eranff.  Glaubenshelden  u,  Sanger  (1830),  ii,  98;  Wende- 
bourg,  B,  Bingoraldt's  geistL  Lieder,  etc. — Herzog,  Heal- 
Encgldop^  s.  v. 

Ring-streaked  is  the  rendering  of  the  English 
Tersion  (*' ring^traked")  of  the  Heb.  *lp9,  akdd  (Gen. 
XXX ;  xxxi),  as  applied  to  the  parti -colored  rams  of 
Jaeob*s  flock.  The  Hebrew  word  literally  means  handr- 
ed,  or  stripedj  and  seems  to  refer  especislly  to  a  varie- 
gation of  color  in  the  feet  (Symmachus  Xevroiro^ec, 
Saadias  similarly). 

Rinkart,  Mabtin,  preacher  and  archdeacon  at  Ei- 
lenburg,  in  Saxony,  was  bom  there,  April  28, 1586.    His 
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official  life  began  at  Leipsic,  where  he  obtained  the 
master's  degree,  and  at  Eitdeben  and  Endeborn,  where 
he  first  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  His  pastorate  in  his  native  town  extended  over 
thirty-two  years,  and  covered  the  entire  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  It  is  related  that  a  forced  contri- 
bution of  30,000  thalers  having  been  demanded  from 
the  town,  Kinkart  held  a  prayer- meeting  on  Feb.  21, 
1639,  to  invoke  God's  help  in  the  emergency,  with  the 
result  that  the  sum  demanded  was  reduced  to  8000  flor- 
ins, then  to  4000,  and  finally  to  2000.  Pastor  Kinkart 
was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  hymns  which  are  sung  in  the 
churches  of  Germany  to-day,  and  are  worthy  of  note 
because  of  their  jubilant  spirit,  e.  g.  Nun  danket  AUe 
Gottf  etc.  Of  bis  writings  in  other  departments,  though 
they  were  once  numerous,  but  few  have  been  preserved, 
and  they  contain  nothing  that  possesses  importance  at 
this  day.  He  died  Dec.  8, 1649.  See  Plato,  M,  Martin 
Rinkart,  etc  (Leips.  1830);  Yorkel,  Ehrengeddchtniss 
evang,  Glaubenshelden  u.  Sanger  (ibid.  1830),  ii,  21  sq., 
127  sq.;  Koch,  Gesch,  d.  deutsch,  KirchenUedes,  2d  ed. 
i,  144  sq. ;  iv,  567  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. 

Rin'nah  (Heb.  Rinnah\  n|*1.  a  shout;  Sept.  'Fav- 
viiiv  V.  r.  'Avd)f  a  son  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv,  20).    B.C.  prob.  ante  1618. 

Riper  Tears.  In  one  of  the  offices  for  baptisoi, 
this  phrase  is  used  to  designate  thoee  who  are  beyond 
the  age  of  children  and  "  able  to  answer  for  themselves," 
This  definition  is  not  only  that  given  by  the  Churchy 
but  is  implied  in  the  words  themselves,  which  embrace 
both  adults  and  those  in  age  between  the  latter  and 
children.  In  the  ordinal  this  and  kindred  terms  are 
used,  as  in  the  exhortation  of  priests,  **  that  by  daily 
reading  and  weighing  the  Scriptures  ye  may  wax  riper 
and  stronger  in  your  ministry.'*  — Staunton,  Church 
Diet  8.  V. 

RiphaBUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  largest  of 
the  centaurs,  whose  monstrous  head  towered  far  above 
the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest.  He  was  killed  by  The- 
seus while  present  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous. 

Ri'phath  (Heb.  Riphath',  PD^^n,  perhaps  spohm; 
Sept.  'P(^a^  v.  r.  'Pi^i ;  Vulg.  Riphath),  the  second 
son  of  Gomer  and  the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x,  8).    B.C.  cir.  2450.    The  Hebrew  text  in 
1  Chron.  i,  6  gives  the  form  Diphath  (q.  v.) ;  but  this 
arises  out  of  a  clerical  error  similar  to  that  which  gives 
the  forms  Rodanim  and  Hadad  for  Dodanim  and  Hadar 
(vers.  7,  50;  Gen.  xxxvi,  39).    The  name  Riphath  oc- 
curs only  in  the  genealogical  table,  and  hence  there  is 
little  to  guide  us  to  the  locality  which  it  indicates. 
The  name  itself  has  been  variously  identified  with  that 
of  the  Rhipasan  Mountains  (Knobel) ;  the  river  Rhebas, 
in  Bithynia  (Bochart);  the  Rhibii,  a  people  living  east- 
ward of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schultbess);  and  the  Riphseans 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphlagonians  (Joseph.  'AnL  i, 
6, 1).    This  last  view  is  certainly  favored  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah.    The  weight  of 
opinion  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  RhipsBan  Mountains, 
which  Knobel  (  Volkert,  p.  44)  identifies  etymologically 
and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the 
north-east  of  Dacia.    The  attempt  of  that  writer  to 
identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls  is  evidently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  so  important  a  race  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
name  to  apply  to  them ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Gauls  were  for  any  lengthened  period  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  range.    The  Rhipean 
Mountains  themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  than  in  reality ;  and  if  the  received  ety- 
mology of  that  name  (from  piirai,  "  blasts")  be  correct, 
the  coincidence  in  sound  with  Riphath  is  merely  acci- 
dental, and  no  connection  can  be  held  to  exist  between 
the  names.    The  later  geographers,  Ptolemy  (iii,  5,  §  15, 
19)  and  others,  placed  the  Rhipsean  range  where  no 
range  really  exists,  viz.  about  the  elevated  ground  that 
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separates  the  basins  of  the  Euxine  and  Baltic  seas. — 
I5roith.    See  Ethnology. 

Ripidium  (Gr.  purihov^  a  heUows)  was  a  fan  made 
of  parchment,  peacocks'  feathers,  or  linen,  and  was  used 
in  the  ancient  churches  to  drive  away  all  such  insects 
as  might  drop  into  the  cups  or  infest  the  altar.  The 
author  of  the  FomH  Siculi  or  Chnmicum  Alfxandrinum 
(p.  892),  calls  them  rifiia  piiriSia,  and  reckons  them 
among  the  holy  utensils  of  the  altar  which  were  laid 
up  among  the  rest  in  the  8cenophylacium,or  vestry  of 
the  church.  Suicer  thinks  that  in  most  of  the  writ- 
ings the  word  ripidia  signifies  one  of  their  holy  ves- 
sels, a  basket  or  the  like,  in  which  they  used  to  carry 
the  sacred  elements  to  and  from  the  altar.  In  the 
liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil  it  is  taken  in  the 
common  sense  of  Greek  authors,  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Constitutions  for  a  fan  to  blow  with :  for  in  Chrysos- 
tom's  liturgy  the  deacon  is  to  ventilate,  or  blow  over, 
the  elements  with  a  fan ;  or,  if  there  be  no  fan,  then  to 
do  it  with  the  covering  of  the  cup. — Bingham,  Christ, 
A  ntiq.  viii,  6, 21 ;  xv,  8, 6. 

Ripley,  Ezra,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  1,  1751.  He  followed  farming 
until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  began  to  study,  and  was 
admitted  into  Harvard  College,  July,  1772.  After  his 
graduation  be  taught  in  Plymouth,  and  studied  theolo- 
gy under  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of  Dedham.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 
1778.  He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1816. 
Dr.  Ripley  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance.  His  death 
took  place  Sept.  18,  1841.  His  publications  are  Str- 
nums  and  Charge*  (1791-1829)  i— History  of  the  Con- 
cord Fight  (1827).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
/H///>t/,\4ii,  112. 

Ripley,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  divine  and  Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Jan.  28, 1798.  He  entered  Harvard  University,  a  med- 
al scholar  from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1816. 
He  took  the  full  course  of  theological  study  at  Andover, 
where  he  graduated  in  1819.  He  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  Nov.  7, 1819,  and  spent  some  time  in  Georgia, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  section  of  the  state  where  he 
labored.  The  length  of  his  ministerial  service  at  the 
South  was  not  far  from  seven  years,  1819-1826.  One 
year  during  this  period  he  spent  in  Eastport,  Me.  Soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Ripley  was  elected,  in  1826,  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  and  pastoral  duties,  which  office  he  held 
until  1832,  when  the-  election  of  another  officer  allowed 
him  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. In  1889  be  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties,  which  position  he 
occupied  with  ability  for  seventeen  years.  The  la# 
three  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institution  he 
was  associate  professor  of  Biblical  literature.  After  a 
service  of  thirty-four  years,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. After  his  resignation  he  was  occupied  some  five 
yean  in  literary  work,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in 
evangelical  labors  among  the  freedmen  of  Georgia. 
Returning  to  the  institution  at  Newton,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  librarian,  which  position  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  May  21, 1875.  Prof.  Ripley  made  diligent  use  of 
his  pen  during  his  life.  He  published  quite  a  number 
of  carefully  prepared  articles  in  the  A  merican  Baptist 
Magazine,  the  Christian  Reriew,  and  the  BiUiotheca  Sa- 
cra, He  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
Afemoir  of  Rev,  Thomas  S,  Winn: — Christian  Baptism, 
an  examination  of  Prof.  Stuart's  essay  on  the  mode  of 
baptism :  —  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels :  —  Notes  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles c^Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans:— Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  new 


translatlbn :— Sacred  Rhetoric,  composition  and  dellvety 
of  sermons : — Exdusiceness  of  the  Baptists,  a  review  of 
Rev.  A  Barnes's  pamphlet  on  exclusivism:  —  Church 
Polity,  a  treatise  on  Christian  churches  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  He  prepared  also  an  edition  of  Camp- 
beiCs  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and  edited  the 
Karen  Apostle  by  Rev.  Francis  Mason.  See  Steams, 
Hovey,  and  Clarke,  Funeral  A  ddresees,     (J.  C.  S.) 

Ripley,  Hezekiah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Feb.  8  (O.  S.),  1743. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763,  and  was  ordained, 
Feb.  1 1, 1767,  pastor  at  Green's  Farms,  where  be  labored 
until  his  death,  December,  1831.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Vale  College  Corporation  in  1790,  and  remained 
such  for  twenty-seven  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  'i,  647.* 

Ripley,  John  Bingham,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ellsworth  township,  Mahoning  Co.,  O., 
April  18, 1824.  He  was  converted  when  eighteen  years 
of  age;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1846,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1860. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  began  in  Burlington,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  invited  to  settle,  but  did  not  do  so.  He 
subsequently  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  labored  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Mariners'  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  here  he  continued  to  labor 
until  his  death,  lilarch,  1862.  This  was  a  very  inter- 
esting charge.  The  sailors  were  his  friends,  and  noth- 
ing that  he  could  do  for  them  by  the  instrumentality 
of  b(X)ks,  visits,  letters  of  entreaty,  and  prayer  was  ever 
omitted.  He  sought  the  mariner  at  the  tavern,  the 
cellar,  the  refector}',  the  boarding-house,  the  sailors' 
home,  and  on  board  of  ship.  Besides  many  articles 
in  the  religious  press,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  viz. :  Thoughts  for  the  Forecastle : — Seven  Dia- 
monds:— Plain  Words  for  Young  Men,  besides  several 
Tracts.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Itnanac,  1863,  p.  200. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

.  Ripley,  Lincoln,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1761.  Late  in  life  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  where  be  graduated  in  1796. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  ministry  and  settled  at  Wa- 
terford.  Me.,  then  a  wildemess.  His  life  was  identified 
with  the  early  histor}'  of  the  Chureh  and  town  of  Wa- 
terford.  He  severed  his  connection  with  that  Church 
in  1821,  and  died  July  14, 1858.  See  Amer. Cong.  Year- 
book, \Sb%ii,\2», 

Ripley,  Samuel,  son  of  Ezra,  was  bora  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  March  11, 1783,  and  graduated  from  Cam- 
bridge in  1804.  He  was  ordained,  Nov.  22, 1809,  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  W^altham.  After  the  death  of  Re\% 
B.  Whitman,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  the  two  Unitarian 
societies;  but  Mr.  Ripley,  thinking  it  too  great  a  bur- 
den, resigned  shortly  before  (Oct.  27.  1841),  and  soon 
after  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Chureh 
in  Lincoln.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  24, 1847.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  viii,  1 16. 

Ripley,  Thomas  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Ripley,  was  bom  in  Boston  Nov. 
20, 1795,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  in 
the  class  of  1814.  He  studied  theology  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Staughton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  24, 
1816,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1828.  He  removed 
to  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city  from  Sept.  10, 1829,  until,  in  1834, 
he  resigned.  After  supplying  two  churches  for  a  time, 
he  removed  to  Tennessee,  teaching  and  preaching  in 
several  places  in  that  state,  and  performing  ministerial 
service  at  Holly  Springs.  Miss.  He  returned  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1852,  and  acted  as  city  missionary  for  sev- 
eral years.    He  died  May  4, 1876.    (J.  a  S.) 
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Rippon,  John,  D.D^  an  English  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in 
1751,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  He  pur- 
sued his  stndies  at  Bristol,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
SQOoessor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gill  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  Church  on  Grange  Koad,  Southwark.  The  tes> 
timony  of  Dr.  Kippon  with  regard  to  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Baptist  ministers  of  London  and  vicinity  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  is  interesting.  *'  I  believe,"  he 
remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Pres.  Manning,  of  Brown  Uni- 
rersity,  dated  May  1, 1784,  "all  our  Baptist  ministers 
in  town  except  two,  and  most  of  our  brethren  in  the 
country,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  the  late 
dispute.  But  sorry,  very  sony,  were  we  when  we  heard 
that  the  college  was  a  hospital,  and  the  meeting-houses 
were  forsaken,  and  occupied  for  civil  or  martial  pur^ 
poses.  We  wept  when  the  thirsty  plains  drank  the 
blood  of  3'our  departed  heroes,  and  the  shout  of  a  king 
was  among  us  when  your  well -fought  battles  were 
crowned  with  victory.  And  to  this  hour  we  believe 
that  the  independence  of  America  will  for  a  while  se- 
cure the  liberty  of  this  country;  but  that  if  the  conti- 
nent had  been  reduced,  Britain  would  not  long  have 
been  free."     Dr.  Rippon  died  in  1836.     (J.  C.  S.)- 

Ripundshaya,  in  HindCl  mythology,  was  a  myth- 
ical king,  in  whose  reign  great  religious  changes  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  about.  It  would  seem  that 
Buddhism  took  root,  and  under  his  protection  spread 
throughout  all  India. 

Rlsabha,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  was  the  oldest  of 
the  twenty-three  Buddhas  who  have  appeared  in  India, 
belonging  to  the  race  of  king  Ikswara.  He  is  frequently 
represented  as  an  ox,  though  more  generall}*  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  as  a  man  with  horns.  The 
ox.  as  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  always 
accompanies  him,  even  when  he  is  simply  represented 
on  the  altar  by  a  variously  colored  heaiL — VoUmer, 
WOrterh,  <L  Mytkol  s.  v. 

Riaco,  Manuel,  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Attgustinian  Order,  was  bom  at  Haro  about  1730, 
and  died  about  the  close  of  the  century.  He  acquired 
such  reputation  for  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history 
that  be  was  appointed  by  the  king,  Charles  III,  to  con- 
tinue the  history  of  which  Florez  published  29  vols.  4to. 
To  these  be  added  six  volumes,  written  with  equal  abil- 
ity and  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  work  was  entitled 
EtpaHa  Sagrada,    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Riabia,  in  HindCt  mythology,  are  ten  sons  of  Brah- 
ma, who  are  infinitely  wise  and  pious,  and  thus  resem- 
ble the  gods,  with  whom  they  share  the  power  to  create 
men  and  gods.  All  things  owe  their  existence  imme- 
diately to  these  Rishts  in  common  with  the  gods,  and 
they  are  accordingly  termed  the  ten  ancestors,  or  lords, 
of  all  created  beings.  Their  names  are  Daksha,  Pu- 
lastya,  Agni,  Wasishta,  Atri,  Maritshi,  Brigu,  Narada, 
Pulagen,  and  Kratu.  The  seven  Menus — Suagarabha- 
ra,  Svarnabisha,  Anttami,  Tamasa,  Raivatta,  Chakshu- 
sha,  and  Yaivasvata — are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Rishis. — Tollmen  Wdrterh,  d  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Riahton,  Edward,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire,  and  died  in  1586  at  Louvain  of  the 
plague.  He  published  Synopiis  Jientm  Ecdenaalica" 
ntm  ad  Anmtm  Ckruti  1577,  and  a  Prnfeman  of  Faith, 
He  was  the  6r8t  publisher  of  Nicholas  Sanders's  De  OrU 
gme  H  Progrettu  Schumafia  Anfflicani  (1585,  8vo),  to 
which  he  added  a  third  part :  and  a  fourth  part,  by  way 
of  appendix,  appeared  in  1628.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit.  <md  Amer.  A  uthor$,  s.  r. 

Riaing  IN  THE  Air,  the  name  of  a  belief  (prevalent 
in  the  Middle  Ages)  that  the  bodies  of  holy  persons 
were  sometimes  lifted  up  and  suspended  in  the  air  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  religious  ecstasy.  Calroet 
states  in  bia  work  on  apparitions  that  this  singular  phe« 
nomenon  might  be  produced  by  the  fervor  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  ministry  of  good  angels,  or  by  a  miracu- 


lous favor  of  Godf  who  desired  thus  to  honor  his  ser- 
vants in  the  eyes  of  men.  Numerous  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  their  relation  ac- 
counts for  the  frequency  with  which  representations  of 
saints  are  exhibited  in  an  aerial  position  in  mediaival 
paintings,  etc  This  belief  falls  in  with  one  of  the  al- 
leged phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism.^ — Ckamben's 
Encydop,  s.  v. 

Rialer,  Jeremiah,  a  distinguished  bishop  and  writer 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  was  born  at  MUhlhausen,  in 
Upper  Alsace,  Nov.  9, 1720.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Basel,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  laboring  at  Lubeck  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  1744  to  1760.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  at 
Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  remained  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1782  he  was  consecrated  to  the  episco- 
pacy, and  in  1786  was  elected  to  the  executive  lN>artl 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum^  known  as  the  Unity's  Elders' 
Conference,  of  which  body  he  continued  a  member  until 
his  death.  His  ministerial  career  embraced  a  period  of 
sixty-six  years,  fi(ty  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  Mora- 
vian Church.  He  was  a  zealous  servant  of  Christ,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  faithful  overseer  of  the  flock. 
He  died  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Aug.  23, 181 1.  The 
following  are  his  principal  works:  A  French  Transltt' 
Htm  of  Zinzendor/*s  Discourses,  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  French  Hymnal  of  the  Church  (1785):— La  Sainie 
Doctrine  (1769),  translated  into  German  and  English : — 
ffistorischer  Auszug  aua  den  Buchem  des  A,T,  (1794) : 
— Leben  von  A,  G.  Spangenberg  (179^):— Spcmgenberg't 
Reden  an  die  Kinder^  two  collections  (1792  and  1797) : 
— Zinzendor/*s  Gedanken  fiber  verschiedene  evat^lische 
Wahrheiten  (1800)  i—Beirachtungen  der  Weisheit  Gottes 
im  dem  Kreuzestod  Jesu: — and  threa  volumes  of  Er^ 
zdhlungen  cuu  der  Br&dergeschichic    (£.  de  S.) 

Rialey,  Ashabbl  Linn,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bullitt  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  14,  1804.  He  united  with  the  Church  Sept.  5, 
1825,  although  he  did  not  find  peace  until  the  11th  of 
the  same  month.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  July  27, 
1827,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  Sept.  16, 1827. 
He  labored  in  the  Kentucky,  Rock  River,  and  Southern 
Illinois  Conference  until  1866,  when  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  and  removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1874*  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1874,  p.  126. 

Ria'aah  (Heb.  RiMsah',  TV&^,  a  ruin ;  Sept  *Vt9tTa 
V.  r«  'Pccnrav  and  Accrtra),  the  twentieth  station  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii,  21,  22).  It  lies^ 
as  there  given,  between  Libnah  and  Kehelathah,  and 
has  been  considered  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Peuting^ 
Itiner,y  tbirty-twoRoman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however,  from 
the  'P^crcra  of  Joseph  us  {AnJt,  xiv,  15,  2).    See  Exodil 

Riatubgrad,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  pentagon 
known  as  Druid's-foot  or  pentagram.  It  was  a  sacred 
symbol  among  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans. 

Riaua,  in  Roman  mythology,  L  e.  laughter,  is  said 
to  have  been  venerated  as  a  deity  by  several  tribes  of 
Italy.. 

Rite  (Lat  rtVt/<)  is,  in  general,  an  external  sign  or 
action  employed  in  religious  services,  and  designetl 
either  to  express  or  to  incite  a  corresponding  internal 
religious  feeling.  Such  are,  for  instuice,  the  uplifting  or 
outstretching  of  the  hands  in  prayer,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  etc.  The  name  i*t^«  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  ceremonies  used  in  a  particular 
religious  office,  as  a  ^*  rite  of  baptism^  or  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  In  a  still  wider  sense,  it  is  used  of  the  whole  body 
of  distinctive  ceremonial,  including  the  liturgy  employ- 
ed by  a  particular  community  of  Christians.  In  this 
way  we  speak  of  the  "  Roman  rite,*'  the  "  Greek  rite," 
or  the  "  Slavonic  rite." — Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v.  See 
Ceremony. 
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Ritea  OF  Baptism.    See  Baptism,  Ceremonies  op. 

Rites,  Congregation  of,  the  name  of  a  committee 
of  cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  by 
pope  Sixtus  y.  It  was  originally  composed  of  six  car- 
dinals, with  a  number  of  secretaries  and  consulters.  The 
reigning  pope  decides  the  number  of  members.  In  1876 
it  comprised  seventeen  cardinals,  twenty-five  consulters, 
and  eleven  officials,  including  secretary,  promoters  of 
the  faith,  assessors,  and  masters  of  ceremonies.  The 
matters  of  which  it  has  cc^uizance  are  the  liturgy,  the 
rites  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ru- 
brics of  the  missal  and  breviary,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  in  all  public  functions,  and  the  proceedings  in 
the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints.  The  con- 
gregation meets  once  a  month  at  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  who  is  always  the  senior,  cardinal  of  the  board. 
8ee  Appletons*  New  Amer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rith^'mah  (Heb.  Rithmah',  n^H'n,  heath;  Sept 
'Po^a/ia),  the  seventeenth  station  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  wilderness  ( Numb,  xxxiii,  18,  19  ).  About  half  a 
day*s  journey  south  from  Wady  Kiseima  (see  Azmon) 
is  found  a  valley  called  Wady  Rithimath,  or  Wady  Abu- 
Retemat.  Rothem  literally  is  a  broom -bush;  hence 
RUhmah,  the  region  of  the  bnuh  or  heathy  and  near  this 
wady  the  broom -bushes  are  abundant.  So  Schwarz 
{PcUest,  p.  212),  who  identifies  Rithmah  with  Kerdesh- 
Barnea.  It  probably  lay  immediately  west  of  that  place. 
See  ExoDB. 

RitaclU,  GiBORO  Karl  Benjamin,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  was  born 
Nov.  1,  178S,  at  Erfurt.  He  studied  theology  at  Erfurt 
and  Jena,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  came  to 
Berlin  in  1804,  serving  first  as  a  private  tutor,  next  as 
an  adjunct  profeteor  in  a  gymnasium,  and  finally  as  a 
preacher  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  'Eighteen  years  were 
given  to  the  duties  of  that  station,  during  which  he 
approved  himself  both  as  a  pulpit  speaker  and  an  in- 
structor of  the  yoting.  In  1816,  Ritschl  was  made  a 
member  of  the  consistory  having  supervision  over 
Brandenburg,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conduct 
of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a 
degree  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  also  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  BerUner 
Geacm^ch  of  1829,  a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  the  possession  of  musical  talent  and  thorough  musi- 
cal culture.  In  August,  1827,  Ritschl  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  evangelical  Church  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  Pomerania,  etc.,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 
The  plan  of  union  in  the  Prussian  evangelical  Church 
was  successfully  introduced  during  hb  administration, 
and  the  visitations  devolved  on  the  superintendency 
were  so  efficiently  performed  that  he  sustained  direct 
and  personal  relations  with  the  entire  clergy  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  in- 
dividual in  its  membership.  Having  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  having  completed  a  public  career 
'of  half  a  century,  Ritschl  resigned  his  position  in  1854. 
He  was,  however,  constituted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Prussia,  and  thus 
induced  to  give  his  thought  and  labors  to  the  Church 
down  to  the  close  of  bis  life.  He  died  June  18, 1858. — 
Herzog,  Real-Ena/khp.  s.  v. 

Rittangelius,  or  Rlthangel,  John  Stephen,  a 
German  writer  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Forch- 
beim,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  bom  a  Jew ;  but  others  assert  that 
he  was  first  a  Roman  Catholic,  then  a  Jew,  and  lastly  a 
Lutheran.  This,  however,  is  certain — th  at  he  published 
several  books  containing  Judaical  learning,  was  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Konigsberg, 
and  died  about  1652.  His  works  are,  Commentary  on 
Jenrah  ^Amsterd.  1642,  4to):-^De  VerUate  Religimia 
ChristiasuB  (Franeker,  1699):— Lijra  VeritoHs  (1698): 
— Letters:  —  German  Translaium  of  Prayers  used  by 


Jews  in  their  SynayogneSy  etc.  Rittangelius  maintained 
this  paradox,  that  the  New  Testament  contains  noth- 
ing but  what  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  antiquiiie& 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Ritter,  Erasmus,  a  Bavarian,  the  Reformer  of 
Schaffhausen,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  centary. 
He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and,  being 
possessed  of  oratorical  talents,  was  invited  to  Schafl- 
hausen  in  1522  to  confront  Seb.  Hofmeister  (q.  v.)  ;  but 
being  led  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  progress  of  his 
work,  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  entered  on  the 
work  of  strengthening  the  evangelical  cause.  He  dis- 
played great  prudence  and  moderation,  but  nevertheless 
his  Zwinglian  principles  involved  him  in  angry  disputes 
with  Burgauer  (1528  sq.),  the  successor  of  Hofmeister, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  found  advisable  to  dis- 
miss both  the  controversialists.  Ritter  went  to  Berne, 
where  new  troubles  awaited  him.  The  condition  of  his 
later  life  is  not  known.  He  married  in  1529  the  sister 
of  the  abbot  of  All-Saints  in  Schaffhausen,  and  was  long 
in  steady  correspondence  with  Zwingli. — Herzog,  Real- 
EncyJdop,  s.  v. 

Ritter,  Joseph  Ignaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Schweinitz,  in  Silesia,  April  12, 1787.  In 
1811  he  received  his  first  orders;  in  1818  he  was  chap- 
lain at  Grottkau;  in  1818  at  Berlin;  and  from  thence 
he  was  called,  in  1823,  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
to  Bonn.  In  1880  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity 
and  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  member  of  the 
chapter  at  Breslau,  and  advanced  in  1846  as  cathedral 
dean,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  Jan.  5, 
1857.  He  wrote.  Manual  of  Church  Higtory  (6th  ed, 
Bonn,  1854,  2  vols.) :  —  Irenikonj  or  Letters  for  Pro- 
moting Peace  and  Concord  between  Church  and  State 
(Leips.  1840) :— History  of  the  Breslau  Diocese  (Breslau, 
1845) : — Popular  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Four  Centuries  (Paderborn,  1849):  —  On 
Bunsen  and  8t<ihl  (Breslau,  1856,  etc).  See  Zuchold, 
Bibliotheca  TheologicOj  ii,  1073;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol.  Literature  i,  543,  586,  598,  607,  887;  ii,  736;  Sup- 
plement, p.  156, 296 ;  Niedner,  KirchengeschichtCj  p.  864. 
(B.  P.) 

• 

Ritter,  Karl,  an  eminent  German  geographer,  was 
bom  Aug.  7,  1779,  in  Quedlinburg,  Prussia.  He  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  after  travelling  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy,  was  appointed  professor  extraordinar}'  of  ge- 
ography at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820.  He  was 
also  director  of  studies  of  the  military  school.  Ritter 
was  the  founder  of  general  comparative  geography,  and 
exercised  a  decisive  infiuence  on  its  study,  remodellini; 
the  whole  science,  and  attracting  general  attention  tc> 
its  problems  and  results.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept.  25, 
1859.  His  chief  works  are.  Die  Frdkunde  im  Verhnlt- 
nisse  zur  Natur  und  Gesckichte  des  Menschen  (Berlin, 
1822-54, 17  vols.  [19  pts.]) : — Europa,  ein  geographisc^- 
historisch-^atistisches  Gemalde  (Frankfort,  1807,2  vols.): 
— Die  StvpaSj  oder  die  architect,  Monumente,  et4X  (Ber- 
lin, 1838) :  —  Die  CoUmisirung  von  Neu-ZeaUmd  (ibid. 
1842) :— iB/fcJfc  auf  das  Nilquetland  (ibid.  1844):— /)er 
Jordan  und  die  Beschijffung  des  Todten  Meeres  (ibid. 
1850) : — Ein  BUck  avfPaldstina  und  die  christliche  Be- 
voUcerung  (ibid.  1852).  Parts  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Gage :  Comparative  Geogra" 
phy  (Edinb.  1865),  and  The  Comparative  Geography  of 
Palestine  and  the  Sinailic  Peninsula  (ibid.  1866, 4  vols.). 
See  Gage,  Life  of  Karl  Ritter,  in  the  For,  Quar,  Rev. 
Oct.  1837 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rita,  the  seasons  of  the  Hindds,  which  are  Ax  in 
number — two  summers,  two  springs,  and  two  winters. 
Their  names' are  Sisar^  the  season  of  dew;  Himant,  of 
cold ;  Vassanty  of  bloom ;  Grishna^  of  heat ;  Varsa,  of 
rain ;  and  Sarat,  of  thaw. 

Ritual  (from  ritus,  a  ceremony)  has  been  defined  as 
'<  the  external  body  of  words  and  action  by  which  wor- 
ship is  expressed  and  exhibited  before  God  and  man ;" 
also  **  the  book  containing  the  particular  ordinances  of 
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any  single  Chorcli.**  The  neceasity  of  ritual,  whether 
of  a  more  or  leas  elaborate  kind,  may  be  supported  (1) 
0M  kiMtorical  grounds.  Its  traces  may  be  found  in  all 
ages ;  and  every  form  of  religion,  true  or  folse — Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  idolatry  —  has  had  a  ritual  of  its  own.  (2) 
Oh  internal  grounds.  From  the  twofold  constitution 
of  man  as  body  and  spirit.  As  long  as  the  body  is 
an  essential  element  of  man,  so  long,  it  is  urged,  will 
ritual  be  a  necessary  feature  in  his  worship.  Objection 
is  made  that  the  Jewish  system  of  extemid  observances, 
and,  by  inference,  all  worship  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
abolished  by  oar  Lord  when  he  said,  *'  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth"  (John  iv,  24) ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
iittroduoe  a  system  of  ritual  are  a  violation  of  the  genius 
and  intention  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  Geo^^  Fox  (A.D.  1647). 
Bat  it  appears,  from  Christ's  own  conduct  in  the  insti- 
tution of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  those  re- 
corded acts  of  worship  (Luke  xviii,  18 ;  xxt,  2,  8 ;  xxii, 
4)  which  secured  his  sanction  or  approval,  that  the  real 
object  of  his  animadversion  was  a  permanent  external 
worship  from  which  the  heart  and  affections  were  ab- 
sent. The  special  objects  of  Christian  ritual  are  (1)  to 
impart  the  hi^oric  truths  of  religion.  By  the  various 
festivals  (e.  g.  Easter,  Whit-Sunday)  of  the  Church  and 
their  attendant  ceremonies.  Christians  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion. 
(2)  A  constant  witness  to  moral  and  doctrinal  truth. 
Thus  baptism  shows  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
and  the  necessity  of  purity,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  in- 
ward "washing  of  r^eneration."  Mosheim  {Ecdes. 
Hist.  [Amer.  ed.]  i,  84)  states  that  Christ  only  **  estab- 
lished two  rites,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  change 
or  abrogate,  viz.  bcqrtism  and  the  Lords  supper,**  and 
infers  from  this  that  "ceremonies  are  not  essential  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  that  the  whole  business  of 
them  is  left  by  him  to  the  discretion  and  free  choice  of 
Christiana."  In  the  2d  century  ceremonies  were  much 
increased,  for  which  Mosheim  (i,  132)  assigns  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  (1)  To  conciliate  the  Jews  and  pagans ; 
(2)  to  rebut  the  charge  of  atheism  made  against  the 
Christians,  because  they  had  not  the  external  parapher- 
nalia of  religion ;  (8)  imitation  of  language  in  the  New 
Test.,  such  as  terms  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  laws. 
The  bishops  were  first  innocently  called  high^priests, 
the  presbyters  priests,  etc.  These  titles  were  abused  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  given,  who  claimed  that  they 
bad  the  same  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  with  those  who  bore  them  nnder 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  Hence  the  splendid  garments, 
and  many  other  things.  (4)  Among  the  Greeks  and 
other  people  of  the  East  nothing  was  considered  more 
aacred  than  the  Mysteries.  This  circumstance  led  the 
Christians,  in  order  to  Impart  dignity  to  their  religion,  to 
daim  similar  mysteries.  Without  discussing  the  gen- 
eral subject  further,  we  present  the  rituals  of  the  vari- 
OQS  prominent  Christian  churches. 

1.  Church  of  Rome, — ^The  ceremonial  of  the  offices  of 
the  Roman  Church  administered  by  bishops  is  contained 
in  the  books  entitled  Pontificale  and  Ceremonutle  Episco- 
porum.  The  priestly  offices  are  detailed  in  the  Ritual. 
In  ita  present  form  it  dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  directed  a  revision  of  all  the  different  rituals 
then  extant.  An  authoritative  edition  was  published 
by  Paul  V  in  1614,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  of  which  a  revision  was  issued  by  Benedict  XIV. 
Besides  the  Soman  Ritual,  there  are  many  diocesan 
rituals,  some  of  which  are  of  much  historical  interest 
The  most  approved  commentary  on  the  Roman  Ritual 
ia  that  of  Bamifaldo  (Florence,  1847,  2  vols.).  See 
Brbviart;  Missal;  Rituals  Bomanum. 

2.  English  Church. — Originally  each  bishop  had  the 
power  to  form  his  own  liturgy,  and  to  regulate  its  at- 
tendant ritual,  provided  that  the  essential  features  of 
Christian  worship  were  retained,  and  that  nothing  com- 


manded in  Scripture  or  derived  from  apostolic  times 
was  omitted.  St.  Basil  (A.D.  829>379)  composed  a  lit- 
urgy for  the  Church  of  Ciesarea,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  its  bishop,  Eusebius  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  20). 
As  a  consequence,  great  variety  existed,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase.  Two  early  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
England.  The  Council  of  Cloveshoe  (A.D.  747)  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Roman  liturgy  to  all  the 
English  dioceses,  but  its  recommendation  was  never 
more  than  partially  carried  out.  In  1085  St.  Osmund 
compiled  the  Sarum  Breviary  and  Missal,  which  olt- 
tained  a  wide  circulation,  but  were  never  nnivenuilly 
accepted  to  the  exclusion  of  those  previously  existing. 
It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remedy  the  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  this  variety  that  the  First  Biiok 
of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  Convo- 
cation (first  appmnted  in  A.D.  1542),  was  issued  in  the 
second  year  of  king  Edward  YI  (A.D.  1549).  This 
book,  after  receiving  various  additions  and  alterations  in 
A.D.  1562, 1560, 1604,  and  1662,  is  still  the  guide  of  the 
English  Church  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  rituaL  See  Common 
Praykr,  Book  op. 

8.  Greek  Church. — In  the  Greek  Church,  as  in  the 
other  Eastern  communions,  the  ritual  forms  part  of  the 
general  collection  (which  contains  also  the  eucharistic 
service)  entitled  Euchoix>oion  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Methodist  Churches.-^ The  ritual  of  these 
churches  embraces  directions  for  public  worship,  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  sol- 
emnizing matrimony,  burial  of  the  dead,  reception  of 
members,  lajring  comer-stones,  dedication  of  churches, 
consecration  of  bishops,  and  ordination  of  deacons  and 
elders.  The  chief  part  of  this  ritual  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1784.  Methodists  do  not  believe  that  any  pre- 
cise form  of  ritual  is  essential,  but  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  propriety  and'order.  See  Blunt, />ic^.q/*r^w/.*;  Chant' 
hers's  EncycUtp. ;  Simpson,  Cydop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v.-; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  voi.  i;  Bamum,  Romanism. 

Ritual  Choir.  The  part  of  the  church  actually 
used  for  the  choir,  and  distinct  from  the  architectural  or 
constructional  choir. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Rituftld  RoMANUM.  Various  rituals  {ordines  Rih- 
mam)  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of 
the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  [see  Ordo 
RoMANUs] ;  but  the  later  popes,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  (comp.  sess.  xxv,  De  Imiice  Librorum)  were  con- 
cerned to  promote  ecclesiastical  unity  by  introducing  a 
common  ritual  Pius  Y  accordingly  published  the  Bre- 
viarium  and  the  Missale  Romanum,  and  Clement  YIII 
the  PontiJicaU  and  Ceremoniale  (see  the  respective  arti- 
cles); and  Paul  Y  followed  their  example  by  causing 
certain  cardinals  to  compile  a  new  service-book  from 
several  of  the  older  rituals,  especially  that  of  car- 
dinal Julius  Antonius  (Sanctce  Severinai),  which  was 
issued  under  the  title  RUuale  Romanum,  June  16, 1614, 
and  its  use  made  obligatory.  It  contains  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  administered  by  priests,  sacramentalia,  pro- 
cessions, forms  for  use  in  records  of  the  Church,  etc. 
Other  service-books  gradually  gave  way  before  it  in  the 
general  use  of  the  Church,  though  special  books  were 
still  prepared,  particularly  for  use  in  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Catalani,  Sacrarum  Cceremoniarum, 
etc  (Rome,  1750,  2  vols.  foL). — Herzog,  Reat'Encg- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Ritaalism,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  a  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  revival  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  (q.  v.)  movement,  necessarily  made  the  clergy  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  primitive  liturgies,  and  with 
the  ancient  service-books  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  study  of  ecclesiology,  as  the  science  came  to  be 
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called,  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  the  restoration  of 
old  churches  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  as  well 
as  upon  the  service  of  the  Church.  There  was  also  the 
feeling  that  prayer,  praise,  and  the  holy  eucharist  are 
offered  to  God,  as  well  as  used  for  the  spiritual  advan- 
tage of  man.  It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and 
under  such  influences,  that  "  Ritualism"  took  its  rise. 

The  principles  of  Ritualism,  according  to  ite  advocates, 
are  three.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  rests  on 
the  declaration  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (1571), 
'Hhat  preachers  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  careful 
never  to  teach  anything  from  the  pulpit,  to  be  relig- 
iously held  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  collected  out  of  that  very  doctrine  by  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops."  This  was  thought 
to  establish  the  doctrinal  identity  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  primitive  Church.  Consequently 
the  apostolic  episcopate  and  sacramental  grace  are  spe- 
cially insisted  oh,  baptismal  regeneration  is  strenuously 
asserted,  and  the  holy  eucharist  has  been  made  the  cen- 
tral object  of  teaching  and  the  highest  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  voluntary  use  of  private  confession  and 
absolution  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
holy  communion  has  also  made  considerable  progress. 
The  second  great  principle  of  the  Ritualist  is  stated 
in  the  thirtieth  canon :  "So  far  was  it  from  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  or  any 
such-like  churches,  in  all  things  which  they  held  and 
practiced,  that,  as  the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England 
confesseth,  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremo- 
nies which  do  neither  endamage  the  Church  of  God  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men."  This  principle,  it  is 
alleged,  establishes  the  fraternal  readiness  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  visible  union  with  other  branches  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  and  the  Ritualists  assert  a  willing- 
ness to  do  any  and  ever}'  thing  lawful  to  approximate 
■,  towards  the  Continental  Church.  The  third  principle 
is  found  in  the  Ornaments  Rubric :  '*  The  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past  .  .  .  that  such 
ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof, 
at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  as  they  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  YI."  This  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  chancels,  vestments,  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  ministers,  should  be  the  same  as  before  the 
Reformation.  This  principle  was  fully  developed  at 
several  churches  in  London,  Oxford,  Leeds,  and  else- 
where. Depending  upon  the  above-mentioned  princi- 
ples, there  are  six  chief  points  insisted  upon  by  the 
Ritualists:  1,  the  eastward  position  of  the  celebrant  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion,  with  his  back  to 
the  people;  2,  the  eucharistic  vestments;  8,  lights, 
burning  at  the  time  of  celebration ;  4,  incense ;  5,  the 
mixed  chalice,  a  little  water  being  mixed  with  the 
wine ;  6,  unleavened  (or  wafer)  bread.  The  Directorium 
Anglicanum^  being  a  manual  of  directions  for  the  right 
celebration  of  a  holy  communion,  for  the  saying  of 
matins  and  evensongj  and  for  the  performance  of  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  an- 
cient uses  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Purchas,  was  published  in  1858.  A  full  development 
of  ritualistic  usages  on  the  principle  thus  indicated  was 
establisheil  at  St-  Alban's  Church,  Holboni,  and  at  a 
later  date  at  a  Brighton  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Purchas 
became  incumbent.  The  ceremonial  of  divine  service 
was  raised  to  a  much  higher  standard  than  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  older  school  of  Ritualists,  and  pro- 
voked opposition  from  them,  for  it  was  chiefly  copied 
from  modern  Continental  customs,  and  was  much  mixed 
up  with  a  sentimentalism  about  candles  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  with  an  excessive  minuteness  in  regard  to  post- 
ures and  gestures,  which  made  it  easy  to  charge  the 
school  with  trifling  and  want  of  manliness. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  legal  cases  arising  x>ut 


of  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Ritualists.  The 
Church  of  Barnabas,  Pimlioo,  was  opened  in  1850  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  completely  and  honestly 
the  principles  of  Ritualism.  This  led  to  litigation, 
which  ultiroatel}*  brought  both  advocates  and  opponents 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1857.  The  council  consid- 
ered some  portions  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  to  be 
unsanctioned  by  the  existing  law,  but  the  principle 
then  contended  for  by  the  Ritualists  was  afllrmed  by 
their  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  respect- 
ing the  various  forms  of  which  they  decided  that "  they 
all  obviously  mean  the  same  thing,  that  the  same  dresnes 
and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  under 
the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  may  still  be  used.** 
This  decision  left  the  Ritualists  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Suits  were  also  instituted  against  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
vicar  of  SU  Alban's,  and  Mr.  Purchas,  incumbent  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  which  were  carried  up  to  the 
Privy  Coundl,  and  all  the  six  above-mentioned  usages, 
and  some  others,  were  condemned.  Of  more  importance 
than  these  cases  was  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett, 
vicar  of  Frome,  who  published  a  sermon  in  which  be 
taught  "  the  real  and  actual  presence  of  our  Lord,  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  upon  the  altars  of  our 
churches."  The  Court  of  Arches,  through  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  decided  in  Mr.  Bennett's  favor,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
dismissed  by  them  (1872).  In  1867  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  differ- 
ent practices  which  had  arisen,  and  varying  interpreta- 
tions which  were  put  upon  the  rubrics,  orders,"  etc.; 
also  to  reconstruct  the  tables  of  lessons  used  at  moniing 
and  evening  prayer.  Its  reconstructed  lectionary  was 
authorized  for  use  by  Parliament  and  Convocation 
(187 1).  The  Ritualists  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  liturgies  and  rituals  of  all  ages,  and  to  that 
of  hymnology.  They  have  encouraged  the  revival  of 
religious  orders,  and  have  communities  of  women  de- 
voted to  labor  in  hospitals  and  like  institutions.  The 
ritualistic  movement  of  England  has  received  more  or 
less  sympathy  in  the  United  States,  but  with  much  less 
development  of  detail.  In  1874  a  general  canon  was 
passed,  which  was  regarded  as  a  nearly  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  opinion  unfavorable  to  ritualistic  extremes, 
but  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  putting  it  iq,  force.  See 
Appletotu'  Cyclop,;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  a.  v.  Comp. 
Oxford  Tracts. 

Ritualist.    See  Ritualism. 

Ritzema,  Johanmks,  one  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  in  Holland,  1710,  and  thoroughly- 
educated  in  that  country.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Col- 
legiate Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  New  York  from 
1744  to  1784.  His  sermons  were  '*of  a  high  order." 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  of 
most  estimable  character  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
community.  Although  at  first  he  was  regarded  as  **  a 
conservative  ccetus  man"  in  the  great  controvert 
which  rent  the  Church,  he  soon,  with  his  colleague 
Rev.  Lambertus  De  Ronde,  went  over  to  the  Conferen- 
tie  and  became  an  active  partisan  with  those  who  op- 
posed the  ordination  of  ministere  in  this  country.  His 
consistory  remained  neutral.  He  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  Rev.  John  Leydt,  who  favored 
independence.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  and 
De  Ronde  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
mained in  their  old  age  in  their  places  of  exile.  His 
last  four  yeare  (1784-88)  were  spent  at  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y. ;  and  at  one  time,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  divinity  professorship  in  that  institution,  he 
was  prominently  named  for  that  office  by  his  friends. 
See  De  Witt,  Historical  Discourse;  Gunn,  Ltfe  of 
J,  H,  Livinffston;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church.     (W.J.R.T.) 

River.    In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  word. 
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vis.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable  size,  a  river 
18  a  much  nuer  object  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 
See  Watkr.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine at  the  present  day  have  probably  never  seen  one. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Lit4ny,  the 
streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up 
in  the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hot  lanes  of 
glaring  stones,  or  else  reduced  to  very  small  streamlets 
deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view 
by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs.  The  cause  of  this  is  two- 
fold :  on  the  one  hand,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
— a  central  mass  of  highland  descending  on  each  side 
to  a  lower  level — and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapora- 
tion was  less,  and  the  streams  more  frequent  -,  yet  this 
cannot  have  made  any  very  material  difference  in  the 
permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands  of  valleys 
which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

*^  Rtvei'*  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  These  are  not  synonymous.  Most  of 
them  have  definite  significations,  and  were  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  set  forth  certain  physical  peculiarities. 
When  these  are  overlooked,  the  full  force  and  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  understood ;  and  important 
points  of  physical  geography  and  topt^raphy  fail  to  be 
apprehended. 

1.  b^12(  (or  ^^it),  ubdlf  used  only  in  three  passages 
of  Daniel  (viii,  2,V,  6).  **  I  was  by' the  river  of  Ulai." 
It  comes  from  the  root  bs*^,  which,  like  the  oorrespond- 
iog  Arabic,  signifies  to  flow  copiously.  Its  derivative, 
b^ap.  Is  the  Hebrew  term  for  delude. 

2.  p*^BK,  aphik,  from  pBi(,  to  hold  or  restrain.  It 
thus  comes  to  signify  *'  a  channel,**  from  the  fact  of  its 
'*  holding**  or  "  restraining"  within  its  banks  a  river. 
It  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  16,  *'The  channels  of  the  sea 
appeared,  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered'* 
(comp.  Psa.  xviii,  15).  The  psalmist  gives  it  very  appro- 
priately to  the  glens  of  the  Negeb  (south),  which  are 
dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year:  ^*Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  M«  chaimels  in  the  Negeb.'*  The 
beauty  of  this  passage  is  marred  by  the  present  trans- 
lation, "streams  in  the  south"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  4).  The 
^rord  is  rightly  translated  ^  channels"  in  Isa.  viii,  7.  It 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  in  Ezek.  xxxii, 
6:  '^And  the  ckanneU  (rivers)  shall  be  full  of  thee." 
But  the  most  striking  example  of  a  wrong  rendering 
is  in  Joel  iii,  18 :  ^  And  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  waters."    See  Aphik. 

3.  *i*.X''  (or  ■IK'^),  y«$r,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  which 
is  applied  originally,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  the  river 
Kile,  and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
-wtXex  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to  streams 
having  a  connection  with  that  country.  It  properly 
denotes  sl  fosse  or  river  (it  was  expressed  by  ioro  in 
the  dialect  of  Memphis,  and  by  iero  in  that  of  Thebes, 
while  it  appears  as  tor  in  the  Rosetta  inscription).  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language  by  Moses, 
and  is  used  more  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  As  employed  by  him  it  has 
the  definiteness  of  'a  proper  name.  Thus,  "  Pharaoh 
stood  by  the  rivet^  (Gen.  xli,  1 ;  comp.  ver.  2, 3, 17,  etc.) : 
**  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river" 
(Exod.  i,  22).  The  Nile  was  emphatically  the  river  of 
Egypt.  Subsequent  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  riv- 
er of  Egypt,  generally  borrow  the  same  word  (Isa.  vii, 
18;  xix,  6;  Jer.  xlvi,  7;  Ezek.  xxix,  3;  Amos  viii,  8, 
etc.).  In  a  few  places  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  large 
and  mighty  river,  not  like  the  rivulets  or  whiter  torrents 
of  Palestine.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxiii,10:  "Pass  through  the 
land  as  a  river,  O  daughter  of  Tarshish"  (comp.  xxxiii, 
21).  The  usual  rendering  of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
** river;"  but  it  is  translated  "streams"  in  Isa.  xxxiii, 
21 ;  "flood"  in  Jer.  xlvi,  7,  8;  Amos  viii,  8,  etc;  and 


"brooks"  in  Isa. xix, 6, 7, 8,  where  reference  is  manifest- 
ly made  to  the  "  canaW  which  convey  the  water  of  the 
Kile  to  different  parts  of  Egypt.     See  Nile. 

4.  b^^^,  yubdlf  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xvii,  8 :  "He 
shall  be  as  a  tree  . .  .  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by 
the  river,"  The  word  is  radically  identical  with  bz^^ 
(No.  1),  and  its  meaning  is  the  same. 

5.  ^ns,  nahdrf  from  the  root  IMS,  which  signifies 
to  flow ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  our  word  river.  The  c(^iate  Arabic 
nahr  has  the  same  meaning,  in  which  language  also,  as 
in  Hebrew,  it  includes  canals,  as  the  "  A^uAarawan  of 
Khuzistan ;"  and  the  Scripture  must  mean  the  Euphrates 
and  its  canals,  where  it  speaks  of"  the  rivera  (naharoth) 
of  Babylon"  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1).  It  is  always  applied  to 
a  perennial  stream.  It  is  possibly  used  of  the  Jordan 
in  Psa.  Ixvi,  6;  Ixxiv,  15;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii,  10;  Exod.  vii, 
19;  2  Rings  xvii,  6;  Ezek.  iii,  15,  etc  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitives  of  countries,  as  "Me  rieer  of 
Egypt"  (Gen.  xv,  18) j  that  is,  the  Nile;  "fAe  river  of 
Gozan"  (2  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  "  the  Hvers  of  Ethiopia'*  (Isa. 
xviii,  1) ;  "  the  rivers  of  Damascus"  (2  Kings  v,  12). 
With  the  article,  "^HSi^,  han-nahdr,  the  word  is  applied 
emphatically  to  the  Euphrates;  thus  in  Gen. xxxi,21, 
"He  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river;"  and  Exod. 
xxiii,  31,  "I  will  set  thy  bounds  . . .  from  the  desert 
unto  the  nVer"  (Numb,  xxiv,  6;  2  Sam.  x,  16,  etc). 
The  Euphrates  is  also  called  "the  great  rtrer"  (Gen. 
XV,  18 ;  Deut.  i,  7,  etc).  In  one  passage  this  word, 
without  the  article,  evidently  signifies  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xix,  5) ;  though  in  poetry,  when  thus  used,  the  Eu- 
phrates is  meant  (vii,  20;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8;  Zech.  ix,  10). 
In  a  few  passages  the  word  is  translated  "  flood"  (Josh. 
xxiv,  2;  Job  xiv,  11;  Psa.  Ixvi,  6);  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  (Josh,  i,  4;  xxiv,  2,  14,  15;  Isa.  lix,  19; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  15),  nahdr  is  uniformly  rendered  "  river" 
in  our  version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine.  See  To- 
pographical Tbkms. 

6.  Vns,  ndchal,  is  derived  from  the  root  bflS,  which 
signifies  to  receive  or  to  possess.  Its  usual  meaning  is  a 
vaUey,  probably  from  the  fact  of  its  receiving  the  sur- 
face-water after  rains,  and  affording  a  bed  for  a  stream. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  valley  or  glen,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  idea  of  a  stream.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
17,  Abraham  "pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar." 
As  many  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  the  beds  of 
winter  streams,  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
stream  itself,  as  in  Lev.  xi,  9,  10 ;  the  "  valley,"  the 
"brook," and  the  "river"  Zered  (Numb.xxi,  12;  Deut, 
ii,  13;  Amos  vi,  14);  the  "brook"  and  the  "river"  of 
Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  23 ;  Dent,  ii,  37),  of  Kishon  (Judg. 
iv,  7 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  40).  Comp.  also  Deut.  iii,  16,  etc 
Jerome,  in  his  Qutestiones  in  Genesim,  xxvi,  19,  draws 
the  following  curious  distinction  between  a  valley  and 
a  torrent:  "Et  hie  pro  valle  torrens  scriptus  est,  nun- 
qium  enim  in  valle  invenitur  puteus  aqun  vivse." 
Sometimes,  however,  the  rendering  is  incorrect,  and 
conveys  a  very  wrong  impression.  In  Numb,  xiii,  23 
"the  brook  Eshcol"  should  manifestly  be  "the  valley 
of  Eshcol ;"  and  in  Deut.  iii,  16  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered in  two  ways — "  unto  the  river  Amon  half /As  vallty" 
(comp.  Josh,  xii,  2).  Again,  in  Josh,  xiii,  6  the  sacred 
writer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  "  a  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river;"  it  means,  of  course,  vgUey  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  5).  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
""brook  Kidnm'*  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6, 12;  2  Chron.xv,16; 
xxix,  16;  XXX,  14);  but  valley  is  the  true  meaning. 
In  Psa.  Ix xviii,  20  is  the  following:  "He  smote  the 
rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams  over- 
flowed.** 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended ; 
but  the  term  "brook"  is  peculiarly  unhappy,  since  the 
pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is  quite  at  variance  with 
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the  general  chanu^er  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many 
of  these  are  deep  abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far 
removed  from  that  of  an  ordinary  brook.  For  example, 
the  Amon  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the  top. 
The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok.  which  Jacob 
was  80  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family  and 
Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  "meadowy  brook** 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those  which  are  not 
so  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  their  width,  their  irregu> 
larity.  their  forlorn  arid  look  when  the  torrent  has  sub- 
sided, utterly  unlike  "  brooks."  Unfortunately,  our  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  any  single  word  which  has  both 
the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  ndckcU  and  its  Arabic 
equivalent  trocfy,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry 
valley  and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
through  it.  Ainsworth,  in  his  Annotations  (on  Numb, 
xiii,  28),  says  that  '*  bourne"  has  both  meanings ;  but 
"  bourne"  is  now  obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use 
in  Scotland,  where,  owing  to  the  mountainons  nature 
of  the  country,  the  '*  bums"  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
weulys  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Burton  (^Geog.  Joum,  xxiv,  209)  adopts  the  Italian 
fiuniana.  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian  term  nul- 
lah. The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew  ndchal  is 
evident  in  1  Kings  xvii,  8,  where  Elijah  is  commanded 
to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  ndchal  Cherith,  and  to 
drink  of  the  ndchoL  This  word  is  also  translated 
*'  flood"  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  5 ;  Job  xxviii,  i,  etc.  See 
Brook. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word  ndchal  in  Scripture, 
and  the  clear  distinction  drawn  between  it  and  nah&r 
by  the  sacred  writers,  are  indicative  of  the  physical 
character  of  Palestine — ^  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys  i^  a 
land  in  which  nearly  all  the  vallej's  are  dry  in  summer, 
and  the  beds  of  torrents  during  the  winter  rains.  The 
Arabic  word  uj€tdy  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew ndchal.  It  means  a  valley,  glen,  or  ravine  of  any 
kind,  whether  the  bed  of  a  perenniid  stream  or  of  a 
winter  torrent,  or  permanently  dry.  Like  its  Hebrew 
equivalent,  it  is  also  someUmes  applied  to  the  river  or 
stream  which  flows  in  the  valley ;  but  not  so  commonly 
as  ndchal  In  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  con- 
text alone  enables  us  to  decide  the  meaning  attached 
by  the  writer  in  each  passage  to  the  word  ndchaL  In 
a  few  instances  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  senses  in 
the  very  same  sentence  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii,  8-7,  etc.). 
See  a  picturesque  allusion  to  such  brooks  in  Job  vi,  16. 
When  the  word  stands  alone  it  seems  to  denote  a  mere 
winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  indicated  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  '}n*^K,  **  perennial,"  as  in  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  15 ;  Deut  xxxi,  4 ;  Amos  v,  24.     See  Valley. 

A  few  brooks  are  specially  designated  (in  addition  to 
the  above ),  as  the  Brook  of  Willows  ( Isa.  xv,  7 ),  a 
stream  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  pres- 
ent Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains  and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
the  Besor  (the  cold),  a  torrent  emptying  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Gaza  (1  Sam.  xxx,  9, 10,  21) ;  and 
the  Kanah,  a  stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (  Josh,  xvi,  18 ;  xvii,  9 ).  *^  The  brook  of 
Egypt,"  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh,  xv,  4, 47 ; 
1  Kings  viii,  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  12,  which 
is  also  called  simply  "  the  brook"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  19 ;  xlviii, 
28),  and  described  as  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  is  unquestionably  the  Wady  el-Arish,  near  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called  Rhi- 
noconyra.  The  "river  (y«>r)  of  Egypt"  is,  however, 
the  Nile ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  are  not  so 
well  distinguished  in  the  A.  Y.  as  in  the  original  Oth- 
er examples  are  the  valley  of  Gerar  ( Gen.  xxvi,  17  ) 
and  the  valley  of  Sorck  (Judg.  xvi,  4),  so  called  proba- 
bly from  its  vine^'ards,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
north  of  Eleutheropolis  and  near  to  Zorah.  The  valley 
of  Shittim  (''acacias")  was  in  Moab,  on  the  borders  of 


Palestine  (Joel  iv,  18 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxv,  1 ;  Josh.  ii|  1 ; 
iii,  1 ;  Mic.  vi,  5). — Kitto.     See  each  name  in  its  place. 

7.  A^D,  p^l^.  The  root  of  this  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  ^Xco>,  ^\bia,jleOyftuoj  pluo,  and  the 
English  ^w ;  its  meaning  is  "  to  gush"  or  **  flow  over." 
Peleg  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  palg, "  a  stream,"  and 
is  always  given  to  something  flowing.  Thus  in  Job 
xxix,  6, "  The  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil ;"  and 
Lam.  iii,  48,  "  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of 
water."  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  ten  times,  and  is  trans- 
lated "  rivers,"  except  in  Psa,  xlvi,  4,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered "streams,"  and  in  Judg.  v,  15,  16,  "divisions," 
where  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  artificial  streams 
with  which  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  of 
Reuben  was  irrigated  (Ewald, />icA/er,  i,  129;  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  coL  1108  5);  or  perhaps  to  the  gullies  that  in- 
tersect that  high  table-land. — Kitto ;  Smith.   See  Moab. 

8.  What  is  commonly  rendered  "conduit"  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii,  8 ;  xxxvi,  2),  once  a  "  water- 
course" (Job  xxviii,  25),  is  in  one  verse  transformed 
into  "little  rivers,"  but  with  "conduits"  on  the  mai^in 
(Ezek.  xxxi,  4).  The  word  is  nb:?in,  tialdh^  and  means 
simply  a  channel  or  conduit  for  the  conveying  of  rain 
or  water  of  any  sort.    See  Conduit. 

Rivers  were  worshipped  by  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity (Spanheim,  on  Callim,ApoL  112;  Cerer,14;  Toss, 
Jdololat.  ii,  79  sq.),  and  especially  in  the  East.  Comp. 
Herod,  i,  188 ;  Strabo,  xv,  782 ;  Amob.  A  dv.  Geni^  vi,  1 1. 
On  the  Persians,  see  Heliodor.  JEth,  ix,  9 ;  so  the  Egyp- 
tians. Some  trace  of  the  reverence  for  them  so  'gen- 
erally felt  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  existed 
among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  (from  Isa.  Ivii,  6 ;  Boa- 
seek,  De  Cultu  Fluminum  [Lips.  1740];  Van  Speren,  in 
BibliotlL  Bag,  IV,  i,  81  sq.),  but  without  ground  (see 
Rpsenmtlller  and  Gesen.  m  Jes.  ad  loc). — ^Winer.  The 
principal  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  and  the  Jordan  (see  each).  See  Swe- 
die,  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1864).  See 
Palestine. 

RIVER  OF  EGYPT.  This  term  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  Old  Test  (Gen.  xv,  18;  Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Josh. 
XV,  4, 47 ;  1  Kings  viii,  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii, 
12,  in  the  last  passage  trandated  "  the  stream  of  Egypt'*). 
In  the  first  of  these  the  word  translated  river  is  ^T\^, 
nahdTf  while  in  all  the  others  it  is  bns,  ndchaL  Tlie 
preceding  remarks  on  these  two  terms,  and  the  dear 
distinction  drawn  between  them  by  the  ^acred  writers, 
will  show  that  in  the  above  passages  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  identical  in  meaning,  and  that  in  all 
probability  Nehdr  Mi/zrdjfim  is  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim,  To  determine  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  critically  the  several 
passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  and  the  light  that 
may  be  thrown  upon  them  by  parallels  Geographi- 
cally, the  question  is  of  importance,  as  determining  the 
southern  border  of  "  the  land  of  promise"  and  of  "  the 
land  of  possession." 

1.  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  (Of "^Xp  ^JlJ,  «  The  river  of 
Egypt").  The  land  which  the  Lord  gave  in  covenant 
promise  to  Abraham  is  thus  described  in  Gen.  xv,  18 : 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates." 
The  Sept.  renders  the  phrase,  arrb  rov  irorafiov  Aiyvn^ 
Tov;  and  the  Vulg.,  a^i/rto  JEgyptu    The  word  "iHS, 

as  has  been  stated,  like  iroro/ioc  and  fluviuSf  means 
river.  But  the  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egypt,  and 
hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Nile  is  meant, 
and  here — as  the  western  border  of  the  promised  land,  of 
which  the  eastern  border  was  the  Euphrates — the  Pelu- 
siac  or  eastenimost  branch.  So  it  is  understood  by  most 
commentators  (Kalisch,  Delitzsch,  etc,  ad  loc,).  It  is 
true  the  extent  of  territory  thus  defined  was  never  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sessed except,  perhaps,  during  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.    See  Palestine. 
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2.  \ddkal  Miizrdyim  (S  bna)  oocnn  seven  times 
in  the  Bible.  In  six  of  these  the  A.  V.  translates  *' riv- 
er," and  in  one  ''stream**  (Isa.  xxvii,  12).  The  Sept, 
has  xH/iappooc  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  xv,  47 ;  2  Kings 
xxiv,  7 ;  and  2  Chron.  vii,  8 ;  ^apayl  in  Josh,  xv,  4 ; 
frorafioc  in  1  Eongs  viii,65;  and  *PivoKopovpiifv  in  Isa. 
xxvii,  12.  The  Vulg.  has  rivus  in  1  Kings  viii,  65  and 
2  Kings  xxiv,  7,  but  torrena  in  the  others.  The  proper 
meaning  of  ndchal  is  *'  valley,"  though  it  is  sometimes, 
as  has  been  stated  (see  above),  applied  to  the  winter 
streams  of  Palestine.  It  could  not  with  any  propriety 
be  applied  to  a  large  permanent  river  like  the  Nile. 
VVliat,  therefore,  do  the  sacred  writers  mean  by  Ndckal 
Mitzrdyim  f 

In  describing  to  Moses  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter  and  possess,  the  Lord 
stated  that  the  southern  boundary  should  extend  from 
Kadesh>Bamea  to  " tAe  river  of  Egypt"  or  more  cor- 
rectly "  the  toady  (valley)  of  Egypt"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5). 
After  the  conquest,  the  southern  border  of  Judah  ex- 
tended to  the  same  points  (Josh,  xv,  4, 47).  The  coun- 
try over  which  the  Israelites  had  spread  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  was  "  from  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
tke  rivtr  of  EgypT  (1  Kings  viii,  65;  2  Chron.  vii,  8). 
In  all  these  passages  it  will  be  observed  that  the  coun- 
try described  is  much  smaller  than  that  given  in  cove- 
nant-promise to  Abraham,  extending  only  on  the  north 
as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  This  has  already 
been  explained  in  the  article  Palestine. 

Two  other  passages  in  which  the  term  is  employed 
are  more  4lifficult.  In  2  Kings  xxiv,  ^the  river  of 
I=^gypt"  is  mentioned  as  the  proper  boundary  of  that 
country ;  and  it  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he 
had  taken  "  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt."  The 
expression  nearly  resembles  that  in  Gen.  xv,  18,  where 
the  river  Nile  is  meant  (see  above).  A  similar  form  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxvii,  12);  and  there  the  Sept.  has 
rendered  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  by  Rhinocorura,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  town  noiv  called  el-Arlsh.  If  this 
be  correct,  then  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  must  be  identified 
with  Wady  el- A  rith,  a  valley  and  small  winter  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  this  town. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  most  of  the  old  commenta- 
tors (see  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  872;  Reland,  Palast. 
p.  969,  and  authorities  there  cited).  Jerome  states  that 
Rhinocorura  was  sitnated  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  that  the  **  river  (torreru)  of  Egypt"  was 
nftar  it  (^Comment,  ad  Jes,  xix  et  xxvii;  ad  Amos  rt). 
Ancient  geographers  and  historians  describe  Egypt  as 
extending  to  this  city  (Eusebius,  Onomaat.  s.  v. ;  Diod. 
Sic  i,  60;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  780;  Reland,  p.  286).  This 
torrent,  or  valley,  derived  its  notoriety  from  being  the 
boundary  of  two  great  countries ;  and  hence  in  Ezek. 
xlvii,  19  and  xlviii,  28  it  is  called  emphatically  ^the 
valley''  (A.  V. "  the  river"> 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  this  term  occurs,  nor  in  the  geo- 
graphical notices  in  other  passages,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  old  geographers  or  historians  tending  to 
identify  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim  with  the  Nile.  This  ap- 
pears more  clearly  when  the  proper  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  country  given  in  covenant  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, and  that  actually  allotted  to  the  Israelites  (Bo- 
chart,  Opera,  i,  62). 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  term,  Nehdr  Mitz- 
rdyim, ought  to  be  translated  '*  the  river  of  Egypt ;" 
and  that  it  was  the  designation  of  the  Nile  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  before  the  Egyptian  word  yedr  became 
known.  The  other  term,  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim,  might  be 
rendered  "  torrent,  or  wady,  of  Egypt."  It  was  applied 
to  Wady  el-Arlsh,  which  acquired  its  importance  and 
notoriety  from  the  fact  of  its  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt.  —  Kitto.  See  Egypt, 
Brook  of. 

River  Brethren,  a  sect  deriving  their  origin  from 


the  Mennonites.  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  in  Lancaster  Go^  Pa.,  and  a 
number  of  Germans  being  converted,  some  of  them  as- 
sociated with  United  Brethren,  and  others  were  organ- 
ized into  a  body  called  the  Rirer  Brethren,  The  name 
'is  applied  to  them  partly  from  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  first  found — ^near  the  Susquehanna  and  Conestoga 
— and  chiefly  from  their  baptizing  only  in  rivers. 
They  now  extend  into  Ohio,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
They  recognise  three  orders  of  clergy — bbhops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  Their  preachers— generally  uneducated 
men,  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  during  the  week,  and 
receiving  no  salary  for  services — are  chosen  by  votes, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  they  have  recourae  to  the  lot  Their 
services  are  generally  in  the  German  language,  and  held 
in  private  houses.  This  denomination  reject  infant  bap- 
tism, and  baptize  adults  by  trine  immersion.  They  hold 
to  feet-washing,  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  com- 
munion (love -feast),  and  wear  their  bc»rds  unshorn. 
They  have  never  published  a  confession  of  faith.  They 
are  opposed  to  war,  and  cannot  therefore  serve  in  the 
army^l-Gardner,  FaitJu  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Porter,  Handr 
booh  ofReUgioM,  s.  v. 

Rivet,  Andr6,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Saint  -  Maxent,  Aug.  6, 1578.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Academy  of  Orthez  under  Lam- 
bert Daneau,  and  afterwards  at  La  Rochelle  under  Ko- 
tan.  He  was  ordained  in  1595,  and  went  to  Thouars  as 
chaplain  to  the  duke  de  la  Tremoille.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  he  remained  in  Thouars,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher  and  theologian  steadily  increased.  In 
1620  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  married,  in  1621,  the  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Pierre  du  Moulin,  and  while  in  England 
received  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Synod  of  Castres 
endeavored  to  persuade  Rivet  to  return  to  France  and 
devote  his  talents  to  tbe  work  of  building  up  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  his  native  country,  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  Holland.  He  received  from  prince 
Frederick  Henry  a  most  distinguished  mark  of  esteem, 
being  chosen  tutor  and  adviser  for  the  young  prince 
William.  In  1632  he  left  Leyden  to  become  director  of 
the  College  of  Orange,  at  Breda.  Here  he  remained  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  7,  1651.  Rivet  was  a 
firm  Calvinist,  and  always  ready  to  combat  any  of  the 
foes  of  orthodoxy.  He  left  a  great,  number  of  works,  a 
complete  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  La  France 
Proteatante,  Among  the  most  important  are,  Comment. 
in  Efoaeam  (Leyden,  1625, 4to) : — Catholicue  Orthodoxun, 
etc  (ibid.  1680,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Jsagoge,  sen  Introdudio 
Generalie  ad  Scripturam  Sacram  (ibid.  1627,  4to) : — 
Theologicm  et  Schotasticas  Exercitationes  in  Geneeim 
(ibid.  1688,  4to): — Commentarii  in  Librttm  Secttndum 
Mosis  (ibid.  1684, 4to).  The  theological  works  of  Rivet 
have  been  published  in  three  volumes  {Opera  Theologica 
[Rotterdam,- 1651 -60,  foL]).— Hoefer,  Now,  Biag,  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Rivet  (db  ui  Grange),  Antoine,  a  learned 
French  Benedictine,  was  bom  at  Confolens  in  1683. 
He  opposed  the  bull  Unigeniius  uttered  by  Clement 
XI,  for  which  he  was  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
monastery  at  Mans.  His  death  occurred  in  1749.  He 
projected  a  great  work  entitled  The  Literary  History  of 
France,  of  which  he  composed  nine  volumes  (1738-50), 
and  which  was  continued  by  CIdmencet  and  others. 

Rivet  (db  Champvernon),  Guillaume,  brother 
of  Andre,  was  born  at  Saint-Maxent,  May  2,  1580.  He 
was  ordained  in  1601,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Saillebourg.  He  was  member  of  various  sj'nods,  and 
assisted  at  the  political  assembly  of  Saumur.  He  died 
in  1651.  Rivet  was  a  man  of  great  prudence;  and 
though  his  learning  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  his 
brother,  his  mind  was  fully  as  clear  and  forcible.  Of 
his  writings  we  mention,  Liberiatia  Ecdeaiaaticca  De- 
fenaio  (Geneva,  1626,  8vo) :— />c  la  Defense  dea  Droits 
de  Dieu  (Saumur,  1684,  8vo)  i-^Vindicia  Evangeliccs  de 
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JuMificatioM  (Amst.  1648,  4to).    These  works  are  very 
rarely  to  be  found. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghuraky  a.  v. 

Riza,  L  e.  strife,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  the  same 
as  the  Greek  Ei-is,  the  goddess  of  discord. 

Rlz'pah  (Ueb.  RiUpah',  i^Q2C*^,  a  Uve  coal,  as  in 
Isa.vi,6;  Sept. 'Pcc^d  v.  r. 'P€^0a^;  Josephas,'Pac<r^ 
[Ant,  vii,  1,  4]),  a  concubine  of  king  Saul,  and  mother 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Armoni  and  Mephiboeheth.  B.C.  cir. 
1080.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female  char- 
acters of  the  Old  Test. — Ruth,  Rahab,  Jezebel,  etc. — 
Kizpah  would  seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite, 
descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  na- 
tion, Ajah  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Ishmaelitish  record  of  Gen.  xxxvi. 
After  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines,  Rizpah  ac- 
companied the  other  inmates  of  the  royal  family  to  their 
new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of  an  accu- 
sation levelled  at  Abner  by  Ishboeheth  (2  Sam.  iii,  7) — 
a  piece  of  spite  which  led  first  to  Abner*s  death  through 
Joab's  treachery,  and  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Isb- 
bosheth  himself.  The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false 
— and  from  Abner's  vehement  denial  we  should  natural- 
Iv  conclude  that  it  was  false— involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modern  and  English  reader;  for  among 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a  step  to  the  throne 
to  have  connection  with  the  widow  or  the  mistress  of 
the  deceased  king"  (see  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  art. 
54).  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur- 
ance with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the  bodies 
of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save  them 
from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  world  (see  Psa.  Ixxix,  2 ;  Homer,  IL  i,  4, 5, 
etc).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  scene  is  accurate.  The  seven  victims 
were  not,  as  the  A«y.  implies,  **hung;"  they  were  cruci- 
fied. The  seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the 
top  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah — the  hill  which,  though 
not  Saul's  native  place,  was,  through  his  long  residence 
there,  so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  the 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi,  4,  etc.; 
and  see  Josephus,  War,  v,  2, 1).  The  whole  or  part  of 
this  hill  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  to  have 
been  in  some  special  manner  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  poe- 
sibly  the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  the  priest  had  deposited 
the  ark  when  he  took  refuge  in  Gibeah  during  the  Phi- 
listine war  (1  Sam.  xiv,  18).  The  victims  were  sacrificed 
at  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest — the  sacred  and  fes- 
tal time  of  the  Passover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun  they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain 
in  October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of 
her  sons  were  exposed — the  maier  dolorosa,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 
She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from  the  scorching  sun 
which  beats  on  that  open  spot  all  day,  or  from  the  drench- 
ing dews  at  night,  but  she  spread  on  the  rocky  fioor  the 
thick  mourning  garment  of  black  sackcloth  which  as  a 
widow  she  wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that 
neither  vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies. — 
Smith. 

Road  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  viz. 
in  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

"raid**  or  "inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (W^B)  being 
elsewhere  (e.  g.  ver.  8 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  xxx,  1, 14,  etc.)  ren- 
dered "  invade"  and  *'  invasion."  A  road  in  the  sense 
which  we  now  attach  to  the  term  is  expressed  in  the 
A.  y.  by  "  way"  and  "  path,"  for  which  the  most  gener- 
al words  in  the  original  are  'ni?'!?,  M^. 

In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  performed  mostly  on 
some  beast  of  burden,  certain  tracks  were  at  a  very  ear- 


ly period  cnstomarily  pursued ;  and  that  the  rather  as 
from  remote  ages  commerce  and  travelling  went  on  by 
means  of  caravans,  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  af- 
fording mutual  protection  in  their  passage  from  city  to 
city  and  from  land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  such  a 
band  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  they  would 
form  a  track,  which,  especially  in  countries  where  it  is 
easy  for  the  traveller  to  miss  his  way,  subsequent  cara- 
vans or  individuals  would  naturally '  follow ;  and  the 
rather  inasmuch  as  the  original  route  was  not  taken  ar- 
bitrarily, but  because  it  led  to  the  first  cities  in  each 
particular  district  of  country.  Thus  at  a  very  early 
period  were  there  marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  lines  of  intercommunication  running  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations  to- 
gether. These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line  on  which  the 
trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earth  first  ran.  The 
purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have  furnished  the 
first  inducement  to  the  formation  of  made,  or  artificial, 
roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded  to  the  Romans  the  mo- 
tive under  which  they  formed  their  roads;  and  doubts 
less  they  formed  them  not  only  to  fadlitate  conquest 
but  also  to  insure  the  holding  of  the  lands  they  had 
subdued ;  and  the  remains  of  their  roads  show  us  with 
what  skill  they  laid  out  a  country  and  formed  lines  of 
communication. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
roads  must  have  been  sometimes  mountainous  and 
rocky,  sometimes  level  and  sandy.  The  former  were 
the  most  difficult,  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  torrents 
made  them  dangerous  (Schulz,  Leitung,  v,  S50).  Yet 
they  had  a  firmness  which  was  important,  since  little 
was  known  of  road-making  in  the  East  (The  ancient 
Indians  [//andtM]  must  be  excepted,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  trustworthy  historians;  see  Strabo,  xv,  689, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  artificial  roads  which  are 
still  extant  [see  Von  Bohlen,  Indim,  W,  199  sq.].  The 
Persians  may  have  learned  the  art  from  India.)  In 
Deut.  xix,  3  (comp.  Mishna,  Maccoth,  ii,  5)  it  seems  that 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  early  familiarized  with 
the  idea,  "Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way  .  .  .  that 
every  8la3'er  may  flee  thither;"  and  other  passages, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that 
to  some  extent  artificial  roads  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews in  the  commencement  of  their  commonwealth. 
In  Isa.  xl,  8  are  these  words :  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  makte  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain." 
Nor  is  the  imagery  unusual  (comp.  Isa.  xi,  16 ;  xix,  23 ; 
xxxiii,  8;  xxxv,  8;  xlix,  11 ;  Ixii,  10).  In  1  Sam.  vi, 
12  we  read :  "  The  kine  went  along  the  highway,  low- 
ing as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left"  In  Numbers  also  (xx,  17) :  "  We 
will  go  by  the  king's  highway,"  etc  (xxi,  22;  Dent  ii, 
27 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  22).  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Hebrews  had  become  acquainted  with  roads  during 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially, 
the  nature  of  the  country  would  require  roads  and  high- 
ways to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained.  Josephus  (^4  nf. 
viii,  7, 4)  expressly  says, "  Solomon  did  not  neglect  the 
car^  of  the  ways,  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stone 
(basalt)  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem,  both  to 
render  them  easy  for  travellers  and  to  manifest  the 
grandeur  of  his  riches."  (See  the  Mishna,  AfaccofA) 
To  the  Romans,  however,  Palestine  was  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  its  roads.  On  this  subject  Reland  {PaktHuui) 
has  supplied  useful  information.  In  the  East  general- 
ly, and  in  Palestine  in  particular,  the  Romans  formed 
roads  and  set  up  mile-stones  in  imitation  of  what  they 
had  done  in  Italy.  Eusebius,  in  his  Ononmsticon,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  their  existence  in  Palestine.  To  the 
present  day  traces  of  these  roads  and  fVagments  of  the 
mile-stones  remain. 

1.  The  first  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mention  ran 
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from  Ptolemaia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
DanuMcoB.  This  load  remains  to  the  present  day.  Be- 
ginning at  Ptolemais  (Acco),  it  ran  eastward  to  Naza- 
reth, and^  continuing  south  and  east,  passed  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  north ;  after  which,  turning  north  and 
east^  it  came  to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  it  reached  Capernaum,  and,  having  passed 
the  Jordan  somewhat  above  the  last  place,  it  went  over 
a  spur  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Jebel  Heish),  and,  keeping 
straight  forward  east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus. 
This  road  was  used  for  the  purposes  both  of  trade  and 
war.  In  the  histon'  of  the  Crusades  it  bears  the  name 
of  Via  Maria.  It  connected  Europe  with  the  interior 
of  Asia.  Troops  coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates 
passed  along  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine.  Un- 
do* the  Romans  it  was  a  productive  source  of  income. 
It  was  on  this  road,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  that  Jesus 
saw  Matthew  sitting  "at  the  receipt  of  custom"  and 
gave  him  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  (See,  in  general, 
Kitter,  Erdkunde,  ii,  379  sq.) 

2.  Another  load  passed  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
southward  into  Egypt.  Beginning  at  Ptolemais,  it  ran 
first  to  Ciesarea,  thence  to  Diospolis,  and  so  on  through 
Ascalon  and  Gaza  down  into  Egypt.  (Comp.  Josephus, 
War,  iv,  11,  6;  Ant,  xiv,  8, 1;  Pliny,  vi,  33;  Arrian, 
AUx,  iii,  1.  See  Appian,  Cir,  v,  52.  The  stations  are 
given  as  above,  rather  differently  from  Josephus,  in 
Antonin.  Itiner.  p.  149.)  This  was  also  an  important 
line  of  communication,  passing  as  it  did  through  cities 
of  great  importance,  running  along  the  coast  and  ex- 
tending to  Egypt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
important  it  was  for  trade  by  land  and  by  sea  as  well 
as  Ux  the  passage  of  troops.  A  branch  of  this  road  con- 
nected the  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 
same  Caesarea  through  Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  Down 
this  branch  Paul  was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii,  23, 26 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  i v,  8, 1 ;  Jerome,  Ep, 
108).  The  band  went  through  Antipatiis,  and  thence 
on  toOesarea. 

3.  A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  with  Judaea, 
running  through  the  intervening  Samaria  (Luke  xvii, 
11;  John  iv,  4;  Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  6,  1;  L(/e,  §  52). 
The  joamey  took  three  days.  Passing  along  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  traveller  entered  Samaria  at  Gineea 
(Jenin)  and  was  whence  conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebaste), 
thence  to  Shechem  (Nabliis),  whence  a  good  day's  trav- 
el toought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
joamey  (comp.  Isa.  x,  28  sq.)  has  been  described  by 
Maundrell  {Journey,  p.  85  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  a  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Gennesareth  through  Shechem 
and  ScythopoUs.  The  same  road  sent  a  branch  off  at 
Scythopolis  in  a  westerly  direction  through  Esdraelon 
to  Cesarea;  and  another  branch  across  the  Jonlaii  to 
Gadara,  on  to  Damascus,  along  which  line  of  country' 
there  still  lies  a  road,  southward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
to  the  same  celebrated  city  (see  Reland,  PoUbsL  p.  416 ; 
//Ml  Hieros,  p.  585  sq.;  also  Antonin.  Itiner,  p.  198). 
This  road  was  even  traversed  by  armies  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xiv,  8, 4). 

4.  There  were  three  chief  roads  running  from  Jerusa- 
lem. One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany,  through  openings  in  hills 
and  winding  ways  on  to  Jericho  (MatL  xx,  29 ;  xxi,  1 ; 
Luke  X,  30  sq.;  xix,  1,  28  sq.;  comp.  Russegger,  Rets, 
iiif  102  sq.),  near  which  the  Jordan  was  passed  when 
trmvellen  took  their  way  to  the  north  if  they  wished  to 
pABB  through  Peraea,  which  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
Jeffs,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  festivals  in 
the  capital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  thus  avoiding  the 
onfriendly  territory  of  Samaria;  or  travellers  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  south  if  they  intended  to  go 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  This  road  was  followed  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  directed  their  steps  towards  Ca- 
naan. Through  Penea  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies 
made  their  hostile  advances  on  Israel  (2  Kings  viil,  28 ; 
ix,  14 ;  X,  32  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v, 


A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem  southward  to 
Hebron,  between  mountains,  through  pleasant  valleys 
(Russegger,  Reis. iii,  78),  whence  travellers  went  through 
the  wildeniess  of  Judaea  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show ;  or  they  might  take  a  westerly 
direction  on  to  Gaza,  a  way  which  is  still  pursued  and 
is  of  two  days'  duration  (Crome,  PalStt,  i,  97  sq.).  The 
ordinary  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  appears,  in  the 
Roman  period,  to  have  lain  through  Eleutheropolis  and 
Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Rhinocorura  and  Pelu- 
sium  was  the  nearest  road  down  into  Egypt  from  Je- 
rusalem (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  14,  2).  Along  this  road 
many  thousand  prisoners,  made  by  Vespasian  in  his 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  in  .order 
to  be  shipped  for  Rome.  Of  these  two  roads  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza  one  went  westward  by  Ramlah  and  As- 
calon, the  other  southward  by  Hebron.  This  last  road 
Raumer  {Palast,  p.  191 ;  see  also  his  Beitrage,  published 
afler  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine— namely,  in  1843 — 
correcting  or  confirming  the  views  given  in  his  Palde^ 
tuuiy  1838)  is  of  opinion  was  that  which  was  taken  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii,  26  sq.),  partly  because  tradition  states 
that  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
bron, and  this  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  runs 
through  the  "desert"  Thekoa  (Thecua)  in  the  OnomaS' 
ticon.  And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the  angel's  com- 
mand to  go  "  towards  the  south" — for  Hebron  lay  south 
of  Jerusalem — whereas  but  for  this  direction  Philip 
might  have  gone  westward  by  Ramlah.  Robinson,  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
maintains  (i,  320;  ii,  640)  that  Philip  went  by  a  third 
road,  which  led  down  Wady  Musnrr  to  Betogabra  (Eleu- 
theropolis),*and  thinks  that  he  has  found  at  Tell  el-Uasy 
the  spot  where  the  eunuch  received  baptism.  But,  says 
Raumer  (Beiiri^f  p.  41),  this  road  ran  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  Philip  was  commanded  to  go  towards 
the  south,  for  which  purpose  he  must  have  gone  by 
Hebron.  Raumer  then  proceeds  to  confirm  his  origi- 
nal position.  Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  Paula,  testifies  that 
a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  went  through  Hebron. 
Paula  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  which 
lay  south  of  the  city:  "When  she  reached  Bethlehem, 
she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  horse  and  took  the  old 
road  which  leads  to  Gaza."  This  road  conducted  to 
Bethsur  (a  little  north  of  Hebron),  "where,"  says  Je- 
rome, "  while  he  read  the  Scriptures,  the  eunuch  found 
the  Gospel  fountain."  "  This,"  adds  Raumer,  "  is  the 
same  Bethsur  of  which  Jerome,  in  the  Onomatticon, 
says,  ^  As  you  go  from  i£lia  to  Hebron,  at  the  twentieth 
mile-stone,  you  meet  Bethsorbn,  near  which,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  is  a  fountain  bubbling  out  of  the  soil. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  state  that  the  chamberiain  of 
queen  Candace  was  baptized  in  it  by  Philip.'  From 
Bethsur  Paula  proceeded  to  Hebron.  The  Itinerarium 
Hierosofymitanum  (of  the  year  333)  mentions  Beth- 
sur as  the  place  where  the  baptism  was  performed." 
Raumer  concludes  by  remarking:  "Robinson  rightly 
rejects  tradition  when  it  contradicts  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, but  he  must  also  reject  those  pretended  scientific 
theories  which  contradict  Holy  Writ.  Such  hypothe- 
ses may  easily  become  the  groundwork  of  scientific  le- 
gends. To  fix  the  baptismal  place  of  the  chamberlain  at 
Tell  el-Hasy  contradicts  the  Scripture;  but  Bethsur, 
which  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  so  accounted, 
agrees  with  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  what  Winer 
reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roads  which  ran 
from  Jerusalem ;  this  third  road  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  has  been  taken  by  pilgrims  proceeding  to 
the  holy  city  from  Egypt  ami  from  Europe.  Its  prin- 
cipal station,  Ramleh,  seems  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Saracens.  See  De  Wette,  Archdologie;  Scholz, 
ArchaoUtgie ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i,  740;  Ritter,  Erdkunde; 
Crome,  PaliUiimi,  i,  8 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  ii,  547 ;  Ro- 
senm  uiler,  A  Iterth.  11,  ii,  838 ;  Raumer,  BeitrSge,  p.  30  sq. ; 
also  the  articles  Geockaphy;  Palestine. 
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Roan.Joii[i,aPn>byt<ri>nininU[pT,wwb(niiinIn> 
Iwd  abont  1713, and  waa  brought  up  (weaver.  Ije  came 
to  the  UniWd  States  in  hia  youtli,  Btndied  at  the  New 

College, and  wulicenaed  to  preach  by  the  "New  Side" 
Piedij'tery  of  Newoaatle.  Aa  early  as  1741  he  taught 
in  a  graminar-Bcboul  on  the  Hesbaminy,  and  in  1744 
was  sent  by  his  pieabyteiy  on  i  miaMoaary  lour  in  Vir- 
Kuiia.  He  inveighed  so  strongly  against  the  clergy 
of  the  EUibliHhed  Church  that  cbarges  wen  brougbt 
against  him,  before  the  grand  jury,  of  proeelyliim  and 
of  blasphemy.  Mr,  Hoan  returned  Ui  I'ennsylvania  be- 
fore the  court  met;  butwhen  the  (rial  came  on,  Oct.  19, 
the  indictment  was  dropped.  In  1745  Mr.  Roan  was 
settled  over  the  united  congregations  uf  Paxion,  Derry, 
and  Hountjoy,  and  continued  to  labor  among  them  un- 
til his  death,  Oct.  S,  1775.  See  Spiague,  AmuiU  ofihe 
Jruer. /ypif,  iii,  129. 

Roast.  Tbeobleat,Bndsti1ltheuaiial,rorniofdre9s- 
ing  meat  in  the  East  is  by  roasting  it  (Jahn,  I,  ii,  193  sq.) ; 
boiling  is  a  process  which  marks  some  antecedent  prog- 
ress in  civilization,  and  many  nations  are  ignorant  of  it 
at  the  present  day.  The  culinary  preparations  of  the 
patriarchs  were  the  most  simple  that  could  welt  be  im- 
agined :  the  animal  was  kilted  at  the  moment  that  the 
flesh  was  required,  and  the  joints,  afUr  some  part  had 
been  selected  for  sacrifice,  were  then  roasted  or  broiled 
over  the  glowing  embers  of  a  wood-Are.  Roasting  is 
mentioned  but  casually  in  the  Bible,  and  is  called  in 
Heb.  Ualuh',  r^^  C  Sam,  ii,  16;  In.  iliv,  16),  A 
roaat  is  called  ta^',  ■'Vs  (EioAiU,  8  sq.;  I3a.iM.cil. 
Cump.  Arvieux,  Vogage,  iii,  S33).     See  CoOK. 

Rob.  t.  The  following  are  the  Heb.  an^  Or.  wards 
rendered  by  (his  and  its  derivatives  in  the  A.  V. : 

1.  floi.-  (l)n:}(Sept.fi«pirnitu;  Vulg.Apo/iBior); 
(2)Vl»(d#awiw;  violaMrau/tTO);  (3)  195, "return," 
"repeal;"  hencein  PL  te  surround, drcumveiit(Psa.cxii, 
6ti  ripirXacqvai;  circumptoOi"sn*l'y  affirm, reiterate 
Bsaertinns  (Gesen.  Tkaaur.  p.  997) ;  (4)  S3^,  "  cover," 
"hide"  (wTEpviCw;  apgo  [Uesen.  Thetaar.  p.  1190]) ; 
(G)  nw^  {ttapiralu ;  diripto) ;  (6)  DS^,  same  as  last 
(vpovoiitim;  drpntdor);  (7)  aSJ  {tKitrrui ;  furar ;  A. 
V."sleal");  (8)  wi.aai,lotlrip.     See  StEaliko. 

2.  Roittr:  (1)  »lia,  part,  from  na,  "rob"  (_irpavo- 
(Muuif;  vatlaiu);  (2)  T'^'ID,  part,  o'f  y^V,  "break" 
(\oi/i6c;  iilro);  Mic.  ii,  IB,  "breaker;"  (3)  D'HX. 
Jab  xviii,  9  (f  iifiuvr-cc  ;  fHu-  Targum,  with  A.  V.,  has 
"robbers;"  but  it  is  must  commonly  rendered  sa  Sept. 
Job  V,  6,  nltm/es) i  (4)  "Vl^  {Xfvnjs;  lairo),hom 
^5Hj,  "waste;"  (fi)  H^iO  0x^6^;  deripiou;  A.  V. 
"apoiler");  (6)  3J»  (E\imts;  fur;  A,  V,  "thief"); 
(7)  Xymrrqc-    See  Thief. 

8,  Robitry:  (I)  Vl»  (djJToy^.dpirny/iaro;  raptiia)i 
(?)  P?B,  fnmi  pnn,  "  brealt"  laltnta  ;  dilaceratio) ;  (8) 
110,  from  tia,  "  wastf"  (aXsJpoc;  rapina);  (4)  bti 
(wpovofi^ ;  pnsdo ;  A- V. "  prey,"  "  spoil;"  (6)  dpirnyuoc. 
See  TllBFT. 

II.  Whetherin  the  larger  sense  ofplunder  or  the  more 
limited  sense  of  theft  systematicaUy  organized,  robbery 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  principal  employmenfB  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the  time  of  tshmael 
to  the  present  day,  the  Bedouin  has  been  a  "  wild  man" 
and  a  robber  by  trade;  and  to  carry  out  his  objects  suc- 
cessfully, BO  far  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  is  re- 
garded as  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  (Cen.  xvi,  12; 
Burckhardt,  Natrt  on  Hed.  i,  IB7, 157).  An  instance  of 
■11  enterprise  of  a  truly  Bedouin  character,  but  dls^n- 
guished  by  the  exceptional  features  belonging  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night  foray  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xxvi,  S-12),  with  which,  also,  we  mav  fairly  com- 
pare Homer,  11  K.  204,  etc  Predatory  inroads  on  a 
large  scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  ofthe  Sahsuns  and 
"■   "  HI  thepn^rtyof  Job^Jobi,l5,IT),iber^ 
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venge  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeon  atid  Levi  (tien. 
xxxiv,  28,  29),  the  reprisals  nf  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Hidianiles  (Numb,  xxii,  32-H),  and  the  frequent  and 
often  prolonged  invasions  of  "spoilers"  upon  the  Israel- 
ites, together  with  their  reprisals,  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judg.ii,  14;  vi,8,l;  I  Sam.  xi, 
XV ;  2  Sam.  viii,  x;  2  Kings  v,  2;  I  Chron.  v,  iO,  18-22). 
Individual  instances,  indicating  an  unsettled  slate  ofthe 
couiitrv  during  the  same  period,  an  seen  in  the  "  liers- 
in-wait''ofthemenorShechem  (Judg.ix,25),and  the 
mountain  retreats  of  David  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  the 
hill  of  Hachilah,  and  the  wilderness  of  Haon,  and  bis 
abode  in  Ziklag  invaded  and  plundered  in  like  manner 
by  the  Amalekiles  (1  Sam,  xxii,  1,2;  xxiii,  19-25;  xxvi, 
1;  xxvi1,6-10;  XXX,  1).     See  Wait,  Liek-i.i-. 

Kmilar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of  more 
than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hoa.iv,  2;  vi,9:  Micii.8), 
continued  more  or  less  through  Maccabteiui  down  id  Ro- 
man ti^le^  favored  by  the  corrupt  admin istrstion  of 
some  of  the  Roman  governors  in  accepting  monev  in 
redemption  nf  punbhment,  produced  those  rormi{lable 
bands  of  robbers  so  easily  collected  and  with  so  much 
difficulty  subdued  who  found  shelter  in  the  caves  nf 
Valestine  and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country,  even 
in  the  lime  of  our  lyird,  almost  to  the  very  galea  of  Je- 
rusalem (Luke  x,30t  Acta  v,  SB.  37;  xxi,SS).  See  Ba- 
HABSAB;  Cave;  JirOAS  Of  Galtlee.  In  the  later  his- 
tory, also,  of  the  ouuntry  the  robbers,  of  ticarii,  together 
with  their  leader,  John  of  Giscbala,  plaved  a  conspicu- 
ous part  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  2,  1 ;  B,  4|  7,  2).^Smith. 
In  Asia  Minor,  likewise,  the  native  tribes  gave  the  Ro- 
man government  much  trouble,  so  that  the  roads  were 
often  unsafe  for  travellers  (2  Cor.  li,  26).     See  Spoil. 

RUBBER  OF  Chcrciirs  (ifpihruXoc,  Acta  xix,  S7> 
Sacrilege  look  many  forms  in  antiquity  (1  Mace.  vi). 
The  plunderiiig  of  heathen  temples  was  indirectly  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  (Deul.  vii,  2G ;  Josephus,  A  nf,  iv,  8. 
10).  The  Roman  law  held  it  as  a  sacrilege  to  he  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  of  goods,  to  steal  the  holy  books  of 
the  Jews  or  their  money  out  of  places  of  worship  (tM. 
xvi,  fi,  2).— Winer.    See  Sacrilboe. 

Robber  Council  of  Ephebds.  See  Epirasirs, 
Robber  Council  of, 

Robbla,  Andraa  della,  an  lulian  sculptor  and 
nephew  of  Luca,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1414,  and 
died  in  1527.  He  worked  both  in  marble  and  terra- 
cotta, and  his  productions  may  be  found  in  many  Ital- 
ian dties.  There  are  three  in  the  Louvre,  Tkt  Virgin 
A  daring  lie  Infant  Jaut,  a  bead  of  St.  A  <m,  and  Chrfil 
I/ealifig  a  Sick  Man. — Hoefer,  fiouv.  Biog.  Giniralf,  s.  v. 

Robbia,Zinoa  della,  an  Italian  sculptor,  waa  bom 
at  Florence  in  1388.  His  first  instructor  was  a  gold- 
smith named  Leonardo,  from  whom  he  learned  to  model 
ih  wax ;  but  as  soon  as  be  had  gained  some  proflcisicy, 
he  gave  himself  wholly  to  sculpture.  So  great  was  hi) 
progrea  that  at  the  age  of  Hfteen  he  was  emploved  to 
design  the  bss-reliefs  for  a  tomb  at  KiminL  Similar 
w'ork  at  Florence  occupied  him  for  several  J'ears,  but  be 
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found  that  the  compeiuation  he  received  was  in  no  way 
adequate,  as  the  works  required  great  skill  and  much 
time.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  working  in 
terra-cotta.  He  invented  a  peculiar  enamel,  composed 
of  tin,  antioxHiy,  and  other  minerals,  by  which,  after 
baking,  this  material  was  rendered  more  durable.  He 
afterwards  found  that  his  bas-reliefs  could  be  colored, 
and  thia  improvement  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  demand  for  his  work  was  universal,  and 
to  supply  it,  Luca  employed  his  brothers  to  aid  him. 
Their  subjects  in  bas-reliefs,  plaques,  and  other  forms 
were  principally  religious,  as,  an  Aftnunciationj  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  a  very  beautiful 
medallion  in  the  Louvre,  The  Virffin  A  doring  the  Infant 
Jesua.  He  also  decorated  many  churches  and  tombs. 
Itobbla  died  at  Florence  in  146i3.  See  Yasari,  Baldi- 
nocci,  and  Barbet  di  Jouy  [H.],  Delia  RfMia,  etc — 
Uoefer,  Souv.  Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Robbin,  Alvin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Coeyman's,  N.  Y.,  July  5, 1816. 
lie  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  New  Baltimore, 
N.Y.,in  1882,  and  in  1841  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Black  River  Conference,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he 
labored  for  ten  years.  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  received  a  supernumerary  relation 
in  1870,  and  made  his  home  in  Oaseo,  Mich.,  where  he 
died,  April  10,  1874.  See  Mimuiea  of  Annual  Confer' 
encesy  1874,  p.  66. 

Robbins,  Ammi  Rohamah,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Branford,  Conn.,  in  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  bis  father,  and  was 
first  entered  at  Nassau  Hall,  but  was  transferred  to  Yale 
at  the  banning  of  his  sophomore  year.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1760,  and  spent  some  time  in  teaching  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology 
under  Dr.  Bellamy ;  was  licensed  by  the  Litchfield  As- 
sociation, and  ordained  at  Norfolk,  Oct.  28, 1761.  When 
the  Revolution  came  on,  he  enlisted  as  a  chaplain,  join- 
ing general  Schuyler's  brigade  (March,  1776),  and  went 
to  Canada,  whence  he  returned  in  ill -health  alter  an 
absence  of  nearly  half  a  year.  He  continued  labor- 
ing in  his  Church  with  great  fidelity,  at  the  same  time 
tiuing  young  men  for  college,  until  May,  1818,  when  a 
caiuier  began  to  develop,  which  rapidly  carried  him  to 
the  icrave.  He  published  A  n  Ordination  Sermon  (1772) : 
— lUet^ion  Sermon  (1789): — A  Half-Century  Sermon 
( 1 8 1 0 .    See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  rner,  Pulpitf  i,  369. 

Robbina,  Chandler,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Branford,  Conn.,  Aug.  24, 1788.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1766,  studied  under  Dr. 
Bellamy,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  80, 1760,  (>astor  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  June  80, 
1799.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1793.  His  publications  were,  A  Reply  to  John 
Cotton's  EuayB  on  Baptitm  (1778)  z—Some  Brief  Re- 
marks on  a  Piece  Published  by  John  Cotton,  Esq,  (1774) : 
— Ah  Address  at  Plymouth  to  the  Inhabitants  Assembled 
to  Celebrate  the  Victories  of  the  French  Republic  over 
their  Invaders  (1798),  and  a  few  occasional  Sermons. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  673. 

Robbina,  Oneafphoma,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist EpiKopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
Aug.  19, 1792.  He  was  converted  in  South  Carolina  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826, 
and  in  1826  was  received  into  the  New  England  Con- 
ference. In  1841  the  Providence  Conference  was  set  off, 
and  he  became  one  of  its  members.  He  continued  in 
active  service  until  1860,  when  he  was  retumed  super- 
annuated, and  so  continued  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  April  9, 1872.  Mr.  Robbins 
was  a  man  of  retiring  habits  and  slow  of  speech — a  clear 
and  strong  thinker,  and  excelling  as  a  pastor.  See  Min- 
utes of  Avnual  Coitferences,  1873,  p.  39. 

Robbina,  Philemon,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.     He  was  graduated 


at  Harvard  College  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Branford) 
Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1732.  About  1740  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  New- 
lightism,  passed  a  law  forbidding  any  minister  to  preach 
within  the  limits  of  any  other  minister's  parish.  The 
people  of  Wallingford  applied  to  Mr.  Robbins  to  hold 
meetings  fur  them.  He  consented,  was  arrsigned  by 
the  Consociation,  and  formally  deposed.  The  mass  of 
his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  hC  continued  to 
preach.  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, but  he  pleaded  his  case  so  well  before  the  Legis- 
lature that  his  penalty  was  remitted.  He  died  Aug.  13, 
1781.  His  publications  are,  A  Plain  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Rer,  Association  and  Consociation  of 
New  Haven,  etc.  (1743) : — Ordination  Sermons  (1760- 
61).    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  367. 

Robbina,  Royal,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1787,  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Kensington,  a 
parish  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1816.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  post  until  his  death,  in  1861.  His  works  are,  The 
World  Displayed;  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
tory (last  ed.  Hartford,  1861,  2  vols,  in  1).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  History  of  American  Contributions  to  the 
English  Language,  etc.  (ibid.  1887, 12mo),  besides  several 
Sermons  and  artides  for  periodicals.  See  Allibone,  DicL 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robbina,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  secretary  and  librarian 
to,  and  benefactor  of,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Conn.  He  gradiuited  at  Yale 
College  in  1796,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  1809-27, 
of  Stratford,  1830-31,  and  subsequently  at  Mattapoisett 
and  Rochester,  Mass.  He  died  in  1866.  He  published, 
Historical  View  of  the  First  Planters  of  New  England 
(Hartford,  1816, 12mo),  also  a  number  of  Sermons.  See 
Allibone,  Did,  qfBrit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robe  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words, 
but  especially  of  b*^?^,  meil',  oroXri),  a  long  garment 
with  fringed  or  flowered  borders,  usually  white,  though 
sometimes  purple,  and  wom  by  the  great  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  (Luke  xv,  22 ;  xx,  46).  The  ancient  Assyr- 
ians and  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  their  manu- 
factures of  beautiful  garments  of  divers  colors  (Josh,  vii, 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  24).  Their  splendid  robes  appear  to 
have  been  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  flow- 
ers. According  to  Plutarch,  Cato  received  as  a  legacy 
a  Babylonian  garment,  and  sold  it  because  it  was  too 
costly  for  a  citizen  to  wear.  Some  suppose  that  a  sa- 
cred robe  was  preserved  from*  early  times,  and  handed 
down  among  the  patriarchs  as  a  badge  of  the  birth- 
right, and  that  '^  the  goodly  raiment"  which  Rebekah 
put  upon  Jacob  was  the  birthright  robe.  This  view  is 
given  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxvii,  16 : 
*'  And  Rebekah  took  the  desirable  robes  of  her  cider  son 
Esau,  which  had  belonged  to  Adam  the  first  parent.** 
The  coat  of  Joseph,  the  possession  of  which  excited  the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  is  thus  regarded,  like  the  good  rai- 
ment of  Jacob,  as  a  badge  of  the  birthright,  which,  we 
are  expressly  taught,  having  been  forfeited  by  Reuben, 
was  transferred  to  Joseph  (xxxvii,  8;  1  Chron.  v,  1). 
The  robe  appears  also- to  have  been,  among  the  Hebrews, 
a  species  of  vestment  appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal  oflice, 
the  holy  garment.  It  was  made  entirely  of  blue,  woven 
throughout,  and  on  which  neither  knife  nor  needle  wss 
to  he  used ;  on  the  lower  border  was  a  row  of  artificial 
pomegranates  and  golden  bells,  alternating  with  each 
other  (Exod.  xxviii,  2, 4,  31-33).  The  robes  of  Aanm 
symbolized  the  dignity  and  glory  of  our  great  high> 
priest,  "the  heir  of  the  whole  creation"  (Rev.  iii,  4,  6; 
vi,  9-11 ;  vii,  9-14).     See  Dress. 

ROBE,  EccLESiASTicAU    See  Robes. 

Robert  {Abbe),  a  French  historian,  was  bom  near 
Rheims,  about  1066.  He  was  educated  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  and  in  1096  became  its  abbot;  but 
on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  abbot  of  Mannoutien, 
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retired  to  the  Priory  of  St  Oride  de  Senne,  where  he  re- ' 
maiiied  till  he  joined  the  Crusaders  in  1096..  On  his  re- 
turn from  Palestine,  the  Council  of  Poitiers  (Nov.  23, 
1 100)  declared  his  deposition  from  Rheims  unjust  and 
bis  life  irreproachable;  but  he  was  not  reinstated,  and 
remained  at  Senuc  He  was  accused  of  maladministra- 
tion, and  Calixtus  II  deprived  him  of  his  office  (April 
16,  1121).  He  died  at  Senuc  Aug.  28,  1122.  He  left 
two  works,  entitled  Higtoria  Hieroaolymitana  Libris 
VIII  Expiicata  (Cologne,  1470-74;  Basle,  1533) :— and 
Jm  Ckronique  et  IlistoirejaUe  par  lelLP.en  Dieu  Tur* 
piUf  etc  (Paris,  1527).  See  Rivet,  ffigt,  Liitir,  de  la 
France ;  Gallia  Chiiatiana, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Robert  (^^f.),  founder  of  the  Order  of  Citeanx,  was 
born  at  Champagne  in  1018.  At  the  age' of  fifteen  be 
entered  the  Convent  of  Moutier-la-Celle,  near  Troyes, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  prior.  Later  he  was  ab- 
bot of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnerre ;  and  while  prior  of  St. 
Ayrul  de  Provins,  Alexander  II  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  hermits  of  Colan.  Finding  this  solitude 
very  unhealthful,  Robert  conducted  the  recluses  to  the 
desert  of  Molesne,  where  in  1075  he  founded  a  convent 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  laxity  of  discipline  and 
decline  of  piety,  however,  caused  him  to  leave  Molesne, 
with  twenty  companions,  and  establish  himself  at  Ci- 
teaux,  near  Dijon.  In  1098  he  erected  a  monastery, 
and  was  its  first  abbot.  He  was  recalled  to  Molesne, 
and  succeeded  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  asceticism.  He 
died  March  21, 1110.  Sermons,  Letters,  and  a  Chronicle 
o/Citeaux  are  attributed  to  Robert.  His  festival  is  cel- 
ebrated April  29. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Bavaria;  op  Deutz.    See  Rupert. 

Robert  of  Geneva,  antipope  against  Urban  YI 
and  Boniface  IX,  was  the  son  of  count  Amadeus  of 
Geneva.  He  was  chosen  by  the  French  cardinals, 
who  asserted  that  the  election  in  Rome  at  which 
Urban  VI  was  successful  had  not  been  free,  and  he 
reigned  at  Avignon  under  the  title  of  Clement  YII 
from  Sept.  21,  1378,  to  Sept  26,  1894.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  France,  Naples,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Scot- 
land, Lorraine,  and  Cyprus,  while  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  preferred  the  claims  of  Urban.'  This  schism 
in  the  Church  gave  rise  to  serious  complications  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  popes  anathematized  each 
other,  and  Urban  especially  caused  a  crusade  against 
France  and  his  rival  to  be  preached  in  England,  and  had 
the  death-penalty  inflicted  on  a  number  of  the  cardinals 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The  election  of 
Boniface  IX  in  1389  protracted  the  schism  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, until  the  Sorbonne  decided  that  both  popes 
ought  to  resign,  and  that  a  compromise  should  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  arbitrators  or  a  council  of  the  Church. 
Clement  was  so  affected  by  this  decision  that  he  died 
of  apoplexy  (Sept,  26,  1394).  The  peace  desired  was 
not,  however,  finally  reached  until  1428. — Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  an  English  chronicler, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  does  not  iq)pear 
to  have  lived  long  after  1265.  He  composed  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  more  than  ten  thousand  verses,  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  containing  the  history  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  till  Edward  I.  It  is  a  philo- 
logical curiosity,  but  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  fables. 
It  was  published  entire  by  Heame  (Oxford,  1724,  2 
vols.),  and  reprinted  in  1810. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  6'«- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Lincoln.    See  Grossetestb. 

Robert  of  Melun,  an  English  theologian,  was 
probably  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 1th  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Du  Boulay  supposes 
that  he  taught  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Melun  to  pursue  the  same  vocation.  At  any  rate,  one 
of  his  pupils — John  of  Salisbury— reports  that  be  taught 


physics  in  the  former  city,  and  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  theolog}^  He  died  Feb.  28, 1 167.  His  principal 
treatise  is  entitled  Summa  TheohguB,  fragments  only  of 
which  have  been  published*  It  contains  very  valuable 
matter  on  the  origin  of  scholastic  theology.  One  other 
work  is  attributed  to  Robert,  Qucestiones  de  Episioli* 
Pauli,  See  Hist.  lAttir,  de  la  France;  Du  Boulay, 
Hist.  Univers,  Par, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Robert  le  Poule,  or  Robertus  Pallus,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Church  of  Rome,  flourished  about  1150.  He 
was  perhaps  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  and  certainly  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  the  Scriptures  at  Oxford.  lie 
was  the  author  of  Sentenfue,  or  Libri  SenlerUiarum,  or 
SerUeKtia  de  Triniiaie  (in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum) : 
— twenty  Sermons:  —  probably  a  treatise  Super  DoC' 
torum  Didis: — and  two  or  three  other  works  (late  edi- 
tion by  Hugo  Mathout,  Paris,  1655,  foL).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  o/Brit,  and  Amer,  A uth,  s.  v. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian layman,  was  bom  in  1801,  near  Moriches,  L.  I.  He 
was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  but  early  took  a  warm  and  active  interest 
in  the  religious  and  philanthropic  enterprises  which  have 
marked  the  present  century.  He  contributed  largely  iu 
organizing  and  supporting  several  of  the  churches  in 
New  York  city.  He  founded  the  German  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rivington  Street,  and  sustained  its  pastoral 
work  for  many  ^^ears  at  an  annual  expense  of  #2000. 
Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  he  assumed  for  many  years  the  entire 
expense  of  a  number  of  students  at  Auburn  and  other 
theological  seminaries.  While  on  a  visit  to  Illinois  in 
1829,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  extreme  West^ 
em  states,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  home  missionary  work  in  those  regions,  and 
became  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  a  num- 
ber of  j^ears,  conducting  all  its  financial  business  with- 
out fee  or  reward.  Near  the  close  of  onr  late  ci\'il  war 
he  visited  Tennessee,  and  with  his  own  funds  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  established  a 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
in  the  South,  having  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  colored  race.  In  1864  Mr.  Robert  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  in  the  East,  and  while  at  Constantinople  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  educational  wants  of  the 
Turkish  empire  that  he  resolved  on  founding  a  ooU<^e 
at  that  place.  To  this  end  he  took  into  his  counsel 
that  eminent  missionary  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.I)., 
then  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  appointed 
president  of  the  college,  and  to  whom  be  intrusted  the 
great  work  of  laying  its  foundations.  For  years  the 
Turkish  government,  true  to  its  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  policy,  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
enterprise,  refusing  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  the  buildings.  Dr.  Hamlin,  not  to  be 
daunted,  pressed  bis  way  through  all  the  difficulties, 
finally  purchased  the  ground,  erected  the  buildings^  and 
placed  the  enterprise  on  a  firm  foundation  at  a  cost  to 
Mr.  Robert  of  $200,000.  Contrary  to  his  desire  and  ex- 
pressed wishes,  the  college  was  called  after  his  name. 
During  the  recent  war  in  the  empire,  the  revenue  of  the 
college  having  been  diminished,  Mr.  Robert  supplied  the 
deficiency,  amounting  to  $25,000  a  year,  from  his  own 
resources.  Largely  as  Mr.  Robert's  efforts  were  put  forth 
in  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ,  tliey  did  not  consist 
merely  of  munificent  contributions  of  money,  but  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  he  was  personally  engaged  in 
every  good  work,  actively  and  earnestly  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit ualit}^  of  the  Church  and  the  convenion 
of  his  fellow -men.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the 
worldliness  and  want  of  spirituality  witnessed  among 
professors  of  religion,  he  prepared  with  his  own  hand  a 
letter  to  Christians  on  the  subject,  and  had  it  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  circulated  by  the  thousand. 
Early  in  June,  1878,  he  left  his  home  to  seek  the  re- 
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newal  of  bis  health  in  one  of  the  ralleys  of  Switzerland, 
whom  sanitaiY  climate  he  had  before  enjoyed.  He  was 
returning  much  improved,  but  only  lived  to  reach  Paris, 
where  he  died  Oct.  27  of  the  same  vear.  The  will  of 
Mr.  Robert  provides  that  at  the  death  of  his  wife  a 
large  part  of  his  property  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  college  at  Constantinople.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Robert,  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Chesley  in  1564  or  1565.  He  studied  at 
the  College  of  Paris,  and  became  preceptor  of  the  son  of 
Benigne  Fremyot.  After  the  education  of  his  pupil  was 
completed  and  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bourges,  Robert 
continued  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese. He  filled  the  same  office  under  the  bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Saone.  This  prelate  rewarded  his  precep- 
tor by  making  him  archdeacon  and  his  grand  vicar. 
He  dietl  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  May  16,  1687.  He  left, 
besides  three  Latin  treatises,  the  Galiia  Christiana 
(Paris,  1626),  with  a  geographical  chart.  This  work, 
the  result  of  thirtv  years'  labor,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  all  the  dioceses  of  France  from  their  origin 
to  the  17th  century.  The  documents  which  he  had 
collected  for  a  second  edition  were  given  into  the  bands 
of  Scevole  and  Louis  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  the  book 
was  published  with  many  additions  in  1656.  A  third 
edition  was  undertaken  bv  the  Benedictines  of  Saint- 
Haor  in  1715,  and  remained  unfinished  at  the  thirteenth 
volume.  It  was  continued  in  1856  by  M.  R  Haureau. 
See  GaSHa,  Chrutiana;  Perry,  Uist,  de  Chalons  -  sur- 
Scidne;  Socaidj  Notice  Uist.  wr  Claude  Hobert;  Fouque, 
Du  Gallia  Christiana  etdesea  A  ufeurff.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Robeiti,  John,  a  learned  and  laborious  Jesuit,  was 
bofm  at  Hubert,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1569.  He  studied 
at  Liege  and  Cologne,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Doaay  and  other  colleges,  gaining  a  great  reputation. 
l)e  died  at  Namur  in  1651.  His  published  work  is  en- 
titled MgsticcB  Kzechielis  Qiiadriga,  id  est ,  IV  Evangelia 
liiMtoriarum  et  Temporum  aerie  VincuUita  (Greek  and 
Latin,  Mogunt.  1615). 

RobertineB,  an  English  order  of  eremites,  founded 
by  Robert  of  Knareaborough  about  1169.— Walcott,  Sac 
A  rehiBoL  s.  v. 

Robert*,  Charles  Dillard,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Danville,  Ya.,  Feb.  15, 1838.  He  pur- 
saed  his  studies  at  Louisburg,  Ya.,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  Rev.  James  H.  Leps,  at  Parkersburg,  Ya., 
where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  united  with  the 
Church.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered  Princeton  College, 
and,  after  graduation,  entered  the  Theological  Semhiar\' 
in  1862,  whence  he  graduated  after  a  three  years'  course. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  town, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  10, 1865,  and  in  April  following  was  ordained 
at  Rahway  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangelist  for 
Western  Yirginia.  He  labored  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Grafton,  in  that  state,  in  connection  with  the  Board 
^  Domestic  Missions.  After  serving  a  Church  at  Rid- 
ley, near  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Roberts  went  to  Plattemoutb, 
Neb.,  where  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  and 
labored  as  a  stated  supply  until  1869.  Thence  he  went  to 
Smartville,  Yuba  Co.,  Cal.,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
l^resbytery  of  Stockton,  which,  aAer  the  reunion,  was 
merged  in  that  of  Sacramento.  After  preaching  a  year 
or  two  at  Smartville,  he  became  a  stated  supply  at 
Elko,  Nev.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  former  place  Oct.  12, 1875.  He  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  earnest,  la- 
borious, self-den ving  missionary  in  the  frontier  fields  of 
the  Church.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Roberts,  David,  a  British  artist,  was  bom  at 
Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  Oct  24,  1796.  He  was 
apprenticed  as  a  house-painter  in  bis  native  place,  but, 
going  to  London  in  1822,  he  found  employment  as  a 
scene-painter  for  Dmry  Lane  Theatre.  In  1832-88  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1838-9  made  a  tour  through 


Syria,  Egt'pt,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  In  1841  he 
was  dected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts died  in  London,  Nov.  25, 1864.  Among  his  paint- 
ings are.  Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  o/ Kamak :— Jeru- 
salem Jrom  the  Mount  oj* Olives: — Interior  oftht  Caihe- 
dral  at  Burgos: — Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Paul^  Antwerp.  Among  his  books,  the  following 
are  the  principal:  Picturesque  Vietcs  in  Spain  and 
Morocco  (Lond.  1835-38):  — 7'Ae  Holy  Land,  Egt/jyf, 
Nubia,  Arabia,  etc.  (1842-48,  4  vols.  fol.).  See  AUi- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Apple- 
tons'  Cychp.  s.  V. 

Roberts,  Francis,  a  Puritan  divine,  the  son  of 
Henry  Roberts,  of  Aslake,  Yorkshire,  was  born  in  that 
countv  in  1609.  He  entered  a  student  of  Trinitv  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1625,  completing  his  studies  and  being 
ordained  in  1632.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion 
he  went  to  London,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  Augustine's,  Watling  Street,  in 
room  of  Ephraim  Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington,  Somerset- 
shire, by  lord  Capel.  At  the  Restoration  he  conformed, 
and  in  1672  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  lord  Capel, 
and  while  there  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died 
at  Wrington  in  1675.  His  principal  work  is  Claris 
Bibliorum  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1649,  2  vols.  8vo;  4th  ed. 
1675,  fol.) :— also.  Synopsis  of  Theology  (1644,  foL)  :— 
Believer's  Evidence  for  Eternal  Life  (1649,  1655,  8vo) : 
— Communicant  Instructed  (1651,  8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet. ;  Allibone,  Di(^.  of  Brit,  mid  A  mer,  A  u- 
thors,  8.  V. 

Roberts,  John  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Straffoni,  Yt.,  March  18, 
1818.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1845,  joining  the  Yermont  Conference  in  1849.  In 
this  conference  he  continued  to  labor  until  October, 
1862,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Yermont  Yolunteers.  In  1866  he  took  a  supernumerary 
relation  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  D.  C,  filling  several  important 
government  offices.  He  died  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J., 
June  24,  1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confejtnces, 
1874,  p.  70. 

Roberts,  John  Wright,  missionary  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Africa,  was  born  of 
colored  parents  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  was  converted 
and  joined  the  Church  while  in  the  United  States.  He 
early  emigrated  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  admitted 
among  the  missionaries.  The  Liberia  Conference  elect- 
ed him  to  elder's  orders  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  ordained.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  missionary  bishop, 
and  was  ordained  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York,  June  20, 1866.  He  left  for  Liberia 
June  25.  From  that  time  on  he  labored  faithfully  for 
the  edification  and  enlargement  of  the  Church  in  the 
republic  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  territory.  He  died 
Jan.  30, 1875.  Bishop  Roberts  was  endowed  with  ex- 
cellent mental  gifts,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  condition,  were  exceedingly  well  trained.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  nature  and  culture,  a  Christian  in 
faith  and  life.    See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Roberts,  Joseph,  a  missionary  to  India,  who 
went  out  to  that  country  in  1818,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  After  nearly  four- 
teen years'  residence  among  the  Hind(i8,  he  retunied  to 
England,  and  gave  to  the  public  Oriental  Illustrations 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the  Custonm, 
Manneis,  Rites,  Superstitions,  etc.,  of  the  Hindus,  and 
noted  on  the  spot  by  himself  (Lond.  1835, 1844,  8vo). 
The  work  was  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of 
which  the  author  was  a  corresponding  member.  His 
Illustrations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  books, 
chapters,  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  contain  satisfac- 
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tory  explanations  of  many  doubtful  or  obscure  passages. 
See  most  of  these  in  Bush's  Scripture  Jttustraiions. 

Roberts,  Palmer,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  March  15,  1780,  and  was 
converted  iu  September,  1804.  He  commenced  travel- 
ling under  the  presiding  elder  in  1810,  and  joined  the 
East  Genesee  Conference  in  1811.  He  located  in  1834, 
but  was  readmitted  to  conference  in  1837.  In  1889  he 
Was  supernumerary,  and,  since  about  that  time  was  su- 
perannuated until  his  death,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1868.  See  Minutea  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1868,  p.  207. 

Roberts,  Peter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  a  native  of  North  Wales,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  On  entering  into 
orders  he  became  rector  of  Halkin,  Flintshire,  where  he 
died  in  1819.  Among  bis  works  are,  ObeervaHons  on 
Christian  MoralUy  (Lond.  1796,  Svo) : -- ChrisHanity 
Vindicated  against  Voiaey  (ibid.  1800,  8vo) : — Harmony 
of  the  Epistles  (ibid.  1800,  Hboi):— Manual  of  Prophecy 
(ibid.  1818,  %yo)\  — Review  of  the  Policy,  etc,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (ibid.  1809,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop, 
Jiibliog,  s.  V. 

Roberts,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
iu  1832.  He  experience<l  religion  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  at  eighteen  became  a  local  preacher,  and  four 
months  after  a  travelling  preacher,  among  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists.  He  travelled  four  years  until  received 
iuto  full  connection,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  received  into  the  New  York  East  Conference  as 
a  probationer  in  1866.  His  last  appointment  was  Cook 
Street,  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  died,  January,  1865,  after 
an  illness  of  two  weeks.  See  Minutes  of  AwvuloI  Con- 
ferences, 1865,  p.  82. 

Roberts,  Robert  Rlchford,  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  Aug.  2,  1778.  He  removed  while  a  child  to  Lig- 
onier  Valley,  Pa^  and  was  converted  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1802,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1804.  He  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  im- 
portant stations  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Georgetown, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  Schuylkill  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  owing  to  the  death  of  bishop  Asbury,  he 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  the  spring  of  1816.  At  the  following  session  of  the 
General  Conference  (May,  1816)  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  being  the  first  married  man  in  America 
who  filled  that  position.  He  made  his  first  residence  in 
Chenango  (now  Mercer)  County,  Pa.,  but  in  1819  set- 
tled in  Lawrence  County,  Ind.  The  record  of  his  last 
year's  service  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  labors  while  bishop.  In  that  year  he  preached  in 
six  different  states  and  among  four  Indian  tribes  in  the 
West,  presided  at  four  annual  conferences,  and  travelled 
nearly  5500  miles.  In  the  spring  of  1843  his  disease, 
the  asthma,  greatly  increased  upon  him,  and  he  died 
March  26.  His  body  was  buried  on  his  own  farm,  but 
in  January,  1844,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Indiana  Conference,  it  was  removed  to  Green  Castle. 
Bishop  Morris  writes  of  him :  "  He  possessed  by  nature 
the  elements  of  an  orator — an  imposing  person,  a  clear 
and  logical  mind,  a  ready  utterance,  a  full-toned,  melo- 
dious voice.  ...  He  was  always  patient  and  pleasant ; 
above  all,  unpretending."  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  V. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  387. 

Roberts,  Thomas  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  Oct.  10, 
1830.  His  early  education  was  good,  and  his  parents 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he  graduated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed 
and  ordained  at  New  York  Mills  Nov.  14, 1856.    He  ex- 


ercised hb  gifts  aa  a  minister  among  the  Welsh  Con- 
gregationalists  until  1860,  when  be  joined  the  Cayuga 
Presbytery,  with  a  view  of  laboring  within  the  bounds 
of  that  presbytery;  and  it  was  wt^e  travelling  in  be- 
half of  his  mission  that  he  was  injured  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  and  died  soon  after  (Sept  26, 1860). 
Mr.  Koberts  was  a  humble,  unassuming  man,  and  a  de- 
voted, energetic  minister  of  the  GospeL  See  Vl^ilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  191.     (J,  L.  S.) 

Roberts,  'WilUam  Hayward,  D.D.,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1745,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  some  time  undermaster  at  Eton,  became  prov- 
ost of  King's  College  in  1781,  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
rector  of  Faraham  Royal,  Bucks,  and  died  in  1791.  His 
works  are.  Poetical  Essay  (  Lond.  1771,  4to) :  — Judah 
Restored,  a  poem  in  six  books  (ibid.  1774,  2  vols.  8vo) : 
— besides  other  Poems,  Sermons,  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  s.  v. 

Robertson,  Frederick  'William,  an  Englbh 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  8, 1816.  Ac  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  in  Be%'er- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  then 
accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Continent.  In  1832  he 
entered  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  the  next  year 
proceeded  to  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  the  bar,  but  the  study  of  law  did  not 
please  him,  and  he  would  gladly  have  been  a  soldier. 
Certain  difficulties  intervening  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  commission,  Mr.  Robertson  entered  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford  (1836),  to  study  for  the  Church.  The  purity 
of  his  life  and  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  prepared 
him  to  enter  upon  this  new  career  without  regret.  His 
first  appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Mary  Calendar;  but  his  health  failed  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  Continent. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  for  a  time  curate  to 
the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham.  In  the 
beginning  of  1847  he  removed  to  St.  Ebbes,  Oxford,  and 
was  just  attracting  the  notice  of  the  undergraduates, 
when  he  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton.  Here  his  eloquence  and  originality  always 
attracted  large  and  intellectual  audiences.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  not  being  very  orthodox  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. This  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  Aug.  15,  1868.  He  was  the  author  of  Lect- 
ures and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics  (Lond. 
1858,  1861) : — Expository  Lectures  on  Corinthicms  (ibid. 
1859) : — Sermons,  four  series  ( 1855-68;  new  ed.,  with 
Memoir,  Boston,  1870,  2  vols.).  His  lAfe  and  Letters 
have  been  edited  by  S.  A.  Brooke  (1865,  2  vols.).  See 
Chambers^s  Encydop,  s.  v. ;  Appletons*  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  MetK, 
Quar.  Rev,  Oct.  1866;  Boston  Rev,  July,  1866. 

Robertson,  James  (of  Ellon),  D.D.,a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Pitsligo, 
a  parish  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  1803.  He 
graduated  in  due  time  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  afterwards  served  as  private  tutor,  as  parish  school- 
master in  his  own  parish,  and  eventually  as  head-master 
of  a  hospital  in  Aberdeen  for  the  education  of  boys.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ellon, 
where  he  remained  until  1843,  caring  for  his  parish  with 
assiduity  and  thoroughness.  In  the  great  controversy 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk  he  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
"  Moderate,"  opposed  to  the  Veto  Act  and  to  Drs.  Chal- 
mers, Candlish,  Cunningham,  and  the  other  Non-intru- 
sionists.  When  these  withdrew  in  the  great  secession 
of  the  Free  Church,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Robertson 
should  be  designated  to  occupy  some  one  of  the  posts 
they  left  empty.  In  1843— the  year  of  the  disruption — 
Dr.  Robertscm  became  professor  of  divinity  and  Church 
history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  central  minds  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
toiled  indefatigably  in  a  great  endowment  scheme — a 
kind  of  adaptation  or  revival  of  the  Church-extension 
scheme  of  Dr.Xhalmers.    He  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec. 
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%  18G0.  He  paUUbed  pamphlets  on  The  Moderate  Side 
oftke  JS^xtck  Church  Controversy.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth,  a.  v. ;  Charteris,  Life  of  Bob-' 
trtton  (£dinh.  1868,  8vo) ;  The  Readery  May  9, 1863. 

Robertson,  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Waabington,  6a.,  in  1822.  He  graduated 
at  tbe  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1845,  entered  tbe 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1846,  and  graduated  in 
1848.  He  was  ordained  in  1850,  and  filled  tbe  pulpit 
uf  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  as  a 
stated  supply.  In  tbe  3*ears  1851-52  be  was  professor 
ill  the  Maryville  College,  and  from  tbe  last  date  until 
1862  be  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army.  From 
1H62  to  1865  he  was  a  stated  supply  of  tbe  church  in 
Kogersville,  Tenn.  He  died  in  August,  1866,  while  in 
that  relation.    ( W.  P.  &) 

Robertson,  Joseph,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Knipe,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Aug.  28,  1726. 
He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1746,  where  be 
took  bis  degree  of  arts.  Receiving  orders,  be  was  for 
some  time  curate  to  Dr.  Sykes  at  Rayleigb,  and  in  1758 
received  tbe  living  of  Uerriard,  Hampshire.  In  1770 
he  became  rector  of  Sutton,  in  Elssex,  and  in  1779  be 
was  presented  to  tbe  living  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  died  Jan.  19,  1802.  Among  his  principal 
publications  are,  a  tract  on  Culinary  Poisons  (Lond. 

1781)  : — Introduction  to  Study  of  Polite  Literature  (ibid. 

1782)  '.^Education  of  Young  Ladies  (ibid.  1798,  8vo). 
Bef^ides  other  miscellaneous  works,  he  contributed  to 
The  Critical  Review  from  August,  1764,  to  September, 
1785,  over  2620  criticisms  on  theological,  classical,  po- 
erical,  and  miscellaneous  publications.  See  Chalmers, 
Pioff.  Diet.  8.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uth.  8.  V. 

Robertson,  'Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New.  Providence,  N.  J. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
In  1834  be  received  license  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in 
1H86  was  received  on  probation  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference. He  labored  with  great  acceptability,  being  in- 
stmroental  in  tbe  conversion  of  large  numbers  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  buUding  of  churches.  In  the  spring  of 
1857  be  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  made  New- 
ark bis  residence,  where  be  remained  until  August,  1864. 
He  then  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  labor  under  the 
direction  of  tbe  Christian  Commiasion,  where  he  died 
Nov.  2, 1864.     See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Conf  1865,  p.  49. 

Robertson,  William,  D.D.,  often  called  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  a  celebrated  Scottish  historian,  was  bom 
at  Bortbwick,  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  Sept.  19, 
1721.  His  father,  tbe  Rev.  William  Robertson,  was 
minister  at  Bortbwick  when  his  son  was  bom,  and  af- 
tetwarda  at  the  Grey  Friars'  Charch,  Edinburgh.  After 
a  preparatory  course  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Robertson  obtained  ad- 
mission into  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  his 
subsequent  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion 
to  the  astonishing  acquirements  of  bis  childhood.  In 
1741,  before  be  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  preach;  in  1743  be 
was  appointed  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  in  Haddington- 
shire, where  be  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent pulpit  orator;  in  1751  be  married,  and  soon  after 
became  leader  of  tbe  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of 
5)cotland,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
in  tbe  General  Assembly  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in 
debate  which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have  envied  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1759  he  first  became  known 
as  a  historian  by  tbe  publication  of  his  History  of  Scot- 
Ittnd,  which  benefited  bis  fortune  to  the  extent  of  £600, 
and  his  fame  was  by  one  effort  placed  on  an  imperisha- 
ble basis.  No  first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  It 
was  extolled  by  Hume,  Burke,  and  other  eminent  crit- 
ics. About  tbe  same  time  be  removed  to  £<linburgh, 
and'became  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle;  in  1761  be  was 
nominated  one  of  the  king*s  chaplaiiis-in-ordinary  for 
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Scotland ;  in  1762  be  was  elected  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1764  was  made  historiog- 
rapher for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum. 
Stimulated  by  such  success,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  de- 
votion to  literature,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  in 
1769  produced  bis  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  \\ 
which  raised  his  then  increasing  reputation  still  higher, 
and  which  is  considered  his  capital  work.  The  intro- 
ductory part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  tbe  political 
and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Charles  Y,  a  most  important  period,  which  forms  the 
connection  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  history 
of  modem  European  society  and  politics.  In  1777  he 
published  his  History  of  A  merica,  which  was  followed 
in  1788  by  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Edi- 
tions i  and  in  1791  be  published  his  Historical  IHsquir 
sitiun  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had 
of  India,  a  slight  work,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by 
major  Rennel's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  After 
spending  a  life  of  equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  hoAor,  he 
died,  June  11, 1798.  His  remains  were  followed  to  their 
resting-place  in  Grey  Friars'  Church-yard  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  most  illustrious  magnates  of  the  king- 
dom, the  famous  professors  of  the  ancient  university, 
the  chiefs  of  tbe  learned  professions,  and  by  many  pri- 
vate citizens— all  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  intellectual  productions  cast  so 
bright  a  lustre  on  the  record  of  Scottish  letters.  "A 
month  or  two  previous  to  his  decease  he  was  removed 
to-  Grange  House,  near  E<linburgb,  where  bis  friend 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  those  visits  which,  fortunately 
for  the  world,  led  to  the  composition  of  that  charming 
memoir  of  the  principal  which  has  been  so  often  praised 
and  so  seldom  equalled."  Dr.  Robertson  was  a  man  of 
dignified  and  pure  personal  habits.  His  conduct  as  a 
Christian  minister,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  re- 
lation, and  as  a  friend  was  wholly  without  a  stain. 
Lord  Brougham,  a  relative  of  his,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Men  of  letters  of  the  Time,  of  George  III,  says,  "His 
affections  were  warm ;  they  were  ever  under  control, 
and  therefore  equal  and  steady.  His  conversation  was 
cheerful,  and  it  was  varied.  Vast  information,  copious 
anecdote,  perfect  appositeness  of  illustration — narration 
or  description  wholly  free  from  pedantry  or  stiffness, 
but  as  felicitous  and  as  striking  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  master — great  liveliness,  and  often  wit,  and 
often  humor,  with  a  full  disposition  to  enjoy  tbe  merri- 
ment of  the  hour,  but  in  the  most  scmpulous  absence  of 
everything  like  coarseness  of  any  description  —  these 
formed  the  staples  of  his  talk.*'  Most  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period  when  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitu- 
tions and  act  upon  tbe  political  s^'stems  which  were  for 
centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  elegant,  clear,  and 
vigorous,  with  occasional  passages  of  great  beauty.  It 
seems  to  have  completely  surprised  bis  contemporaries ; 
and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  expresses 
tbe  feeling  with  bis  usual  point  and  vivacity:  **But 
could  I  suspect  that  a  man  I  believe  much  younger,  and 
whose  dialect  I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me 
with  all  the  diffidence  and  modesty  of  a  very  middling 
author,  and  who,  I  was  told,  had  passed  his  life  in  a 
small  living  near  Edinburgh — could  I  then  suspect  that 
he  had  not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows 
to  be  the  best  modem  history,  but  that  he  bad  written 
it  in  the  purest  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming 
knowledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  his 
life  in  important  embassies?"  Gibbon  also  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  hia  style.  In  his  Memoirs  (cb.  v), 
he  says:  "The  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, the  well -turned  periods,  of  Dr.  Robertson  in- 
flamed me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
tread  in  his  footsteps;  the  calm  philosophy,  tbe  care- 
less, inimitable  beauties,  of  his  friend  and  rival  Hume 
often  forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sen- 
sation of  delight  and  despair."  Robertaon  is  more  uni- 
form and  measured  than  Hume.    He  has  few  salient 
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points,  and  no  careless  beauties.  Of  grandeur  or  dig- 
nity there  is  no  deficiency ;  and  when  the  subject  awak- 
ens a  train  of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideas,  the  manner 
of  the  historian  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  matter. 
When  ho  sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or  traces 
the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  of  laws  and 
government,  we  recognise  the  mind  and  language  of  a 
master  of  historical  composition.  There  have  been, 
however,  various  criticisms  as  to  his  accuracy  in  details 
of  fact — the  research  and  import  of  his  histories.  We 
quote  from  a  single  critic :  "  In  plain  terms.  Dr.  Robert- 
son appears  to  have  studied  grace  and  dignity  more 
than  usefulness.    He  has  chosen  those  features  of  everv 
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figure  which  he  could  best  paint,  rather  than  those 
which  were  most  worthy  of  the  penciL    The  charms  of 
Robertson's  style,  and  the  full  flow  of  his  narration, 
which  is  always  sufficiently  minute  for  ordinar}'  read- 
ers, will  render  his  works  immortal  in  the  hands  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.     But  the  scientific  reader  requires 
something  more  than  periods  which  fill  his  ear,  and 
general  statements  which  gratify  by  amusing ;  he  even 
requires  more  than  a  general  text-book — a  happy  ar- 
rangement of  Intricate  subjects,  which  may  enable  him 
to  pursue  them  in  their  details.   When  we  repair  to  the 
works  of  Robertson  for  the  purpose  of  finding  facts,  we 
are  instantly  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  forget  the  purpose  of  our  errand  to  the  foun- 
tain.    As  soon  as  we  can  stop  ourselves,  we  discover 
that  our  search  has  been  vain,  and  that  we  must  apply 
to  those  sources  from  which  he  drew  and  culled  his  sup- 
plies" (Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  Edinb,  Rev,  April, 
1803,  p.  240,  241).     See  Brougham,  Lives  of  Mm  of 
Letters^  etc  (ed.  1855),  p.  206,  280-283  ;  Dugald  Stew- 
y      art,  Accovni  of  the  Life  and  Writinga  of  Robertson 
(1801  and  1802);  Cockburn,  Memorials  of  his  Time; 
Suard,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Dr,  Robertson; 
Memoirs  of  Adam  Smithy  W,  Robertson^  and  Thomtu 
Reid  (1811);  Chambers,  Bioff.  Did.  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men ;   Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors ; 
Mackintosh,  Journal,  July  13  and  16,  1811;  id.  Life, 
voL  i,  ch.  ii;  vol,  v;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.;  Macanlay, 
Ltfe  of  Johnson,  in  the  Encyc  Briton.  (8th  ed.) ;  Eu- 
rope durv^  the  Middle  Ages;  Lardaer's  Cyclop,  i,  278, 
280;   Gentleman's  Mag,  1836,  ii,  19;   1846,  i,  227,  n.; 
1847,  ii,  8,  4,  n. ;  Maltland,  Dark  Ages,  p.  10, 13,  25,  52 ; 
Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall,  ch.  xiti,  n. ;  ch.  xxxi,  xlix, 
Iviii,  Ixi ;  also  Miscell.  Works  (ed.  1837),  p.  373 ;  Green, 
Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  (1810,  4to),  p.  18,  19; 
Alison,  BladbtBOod's  Mag,  Dec.  1844;  Smyth,  Lectures 
on  Modem  History,  lecU  i-iv,  vii-ix,  xi;  Humboldt, 
Researches  in  A  merica,  ii,  248 ;  Southey ,  Hist,  of  Bra- 
zil, i,  639;  For.  Quar.  Rev.  No.  xvii,  p.  108-110;  Irving, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  (ed.  1850),  iii,  864,  419; 
Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pref.  vi,  p.  37, 103, 
320, 333, 385, 348,  365, 376 ;  ii,  64, 95, 112, 203, 204, 222 ; 
iii,  304,  n.,  379 ;  id.  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i,  pref,  xii,  p. 
17, 338,  423;  id.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  iii,  409;  Lond. 
Quar.  Rev.  Dec  1843,  p.  187,  188 ;  Sept.  1847,  p.  317, 
318;  xii,  369,  370;  Ixxvi,  91>97;   Lond.  Athenaum, 
1843,  p.  973, 1005;  English  Cydop.  s.  v.;  North  Amer. 
Rev.  OcU  1847,  p.  370,  871;  Ixi,  405-410;  Ixxxvi,  347; 
Walpole,  Jjetter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Nov.  23, 1791 ; 
id.  Ldters  (ed.l861),  ix,361;  Schlegel,  I^edures  on  the 
Hid.  of  Literature  (Engl,  transl.),  lect.  xiv;  Schloes- 
er,  Hist,  of  the  ISth  Century,  p.  664,  917,  supra;  Shaw, 
Outlines  of  English  Literature,  ch.  xv ;  Edinb,  Rev.  ii, 
245;  Ivi,  220;  Meuselius,  Bibliotheca  Hidorica;  Beau- 
ties of  Dr.  Robertson  (N.  Y.  1810,  8vo);  De  Chastellux, 
Essays  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo);  Illustrious  Biog.  (Ed- 
inb. 1808,  12mo) ;  Croker,  BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson, 
years  1756,  1767,  1768,  1772-74,  1777-79,  1781,  1784; 
Disraeli,  MiseeU,i/ Literature  (ed.  1855),  p.  466.  (J.  L.  S.) 
Robes,  a  t^^m  denoting,  in  general,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal garments  worn  by  the  clergy  when  performing  the 
oflices  of  the  Church.     More  strictly  it  applies  to  the 
black  gown  and  the  dress  worn  by  a  bishop.     In  early 
times  this  badge  was  so  essential  that  writers  often  use 


the  robe  to  denote  both  the  person  and  the  ofBce  of  the 
bishop.  It  was  at  first  worn  by  all  bishops,  but  after- 
wards became  the  distinctive  badge  of  archbishops,  metro- 
politans,  and  patriarchs.  Tradition  narrates  that  Mark 
the  evangelist,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  first  assumed 
the  robe  and  left  it  fur  his  followers.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  form  and  quality  of  the  robe  in  the  first  centuries, 
save  that  it  was  a  seamless  garment  made  of  white  lin- 
en, and  hung  loosely  from  the  shoulders.  It  was  made 
afterwards  of  woollen.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  made 
of  white  woollen,  having  a  circular  gathering  on  the 
shoidders  and  two  scarfs  hanging  over  it  behind  and 
before.  On  the  left  side  it  was  double,  and  single  ou 
the  right.  Previous  to  the  8th  century  it  had  aL*o  four 
purple  crosses  upon  it,  one  before  and  behind,  and  one 
on  either  side  It  was  fastened  by  three  golden  pins. 
The  robe  itself  was  styled  iroXwravpiov.  See  Cole- 
man, ChrisL  Antiq.  p.  83. 

Robigtts,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  deity  who 
averted  mildew  from  growing  harvests,  and  was  vene- 
rated by  the  rustic  population. 

Robing-room,  a  room  attached  to  a  church  for  the 
keeping  of  the  vestments  and  sacred  vessels,  called  also 
Vestry  (q.  v.). 

Robins,  Sanderson,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Dover,  afterwards  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  isle  of  Tbanet,  and  rural  dean.  He 
died  in  1862.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Church 
Schoolmader  (Lond.  1850,  r2mo):  —  Argument  for  the 
Royal  Supremacy  (ibid.  1851, 8  vo) : — Evidence  of  Script- 
ure againd  the  Claims  of  the  Romish  Church  (ibid. 
1853,  1854,  8vo)  -.—The  Whole  Evidence  against  the  De- 
vices of  the  Romish  Church  (ibid.  1868,  8 vo);—^  De- 
fence of  the  Faith  (ibid.  1861, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Benjamin,  a  learned  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Derby,  England,  in  1666.  He  he- 
dime  pastor  at  Findem,  Derbyshire,  in  1688,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He  was 
settled  at  Little  St.  Helen's,  London,  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1724.  He  wrote,  A  Review  of  the  Causes  of  Liturgies, 
etc  (Lond.  1710,  8vo) : — Letter  to  Thomas  Bennd  in  De- 
fence of  the  Review  (ibid.  1710, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  BiUiog. 

8.  V. 

Robinson,  Charles  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Newville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  converted. 
Although  early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
he  endeavoreil  by  diligent  attention  to  other  duties  to 
pacify  his  conscience  At  length  he  yielded,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1854,  and  elder  in  1856;  but  the 
condition  of  his  health  forbade  active  service,  and,  tak- 
ing a  supernumerary  relation,  he  went  in  October,  1856, 
to  Mansfield,  O.,  where  his  parents  resided,  and  failing 
rapidly,  died  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. — See  Mitt' 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  293. 

Robinson,  David,  a^  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Croppuck  Township,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  about 
the  year  1808.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny 
City,  was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1841, 
and  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  Mill  Creek 
Church,  Hookstown,  April  19, 1842.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  1854,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  in  1856  he 
joined  New  Lisbon  Presbytery  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  Madison  Church,  at  Calcutta,  O.,  where  he  remaine<l 
until  1858,  when  he  returned  to  Hookstown,  Pa.,  where 
he  died,  March  17,  1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hid,  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  117.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  most  Ger- 
man among  English-speaking  scholars,  whose  dassicai 
and  invaluable  work  on  Palestine  has  made  his  name 
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as  well  known  in  Germany  and  England  as  in  his  na- 
tive land,  was  of  Puritan  descent,  and  inherited  the  pie- 
ty, energy,  love  of  liberty,  and  high  moral  principle  of 
the  settlers  of  New  England.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Congregational  min  ister,  was  bom  at  Soathington,  Conn., 
April  10, 1794,  and  from  1812  to  1816  attended  Hamilton 
Coll^^  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self chiefly  in  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  1817, 
after  studying  law  for  some  time  at  Hudson,  N«  Y«,  he 
was  called  to  a  tutorship  at  Hamilton  College  and 
accepted.  A  year  later  he  married  Eliza  Kirkland, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Elirkland,  known  as  mis- 
sionary  to  the  Oneida&  Though  somewhat  older  than 
her  husband,  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  cultivation,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance.  She 
died,  however,  within  a  year  after  her  marriage.  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  at  Clinton  until  1821,  when  he  went 
to  Andover,  Bfaas.,  to  publish  an  edition  of  eleven  books 
of  the  Iliad,  with  notes  uid  a  Latin  Introduction,  which 
appeared  in  1822.  This  stay  at  Andover,  however,  des- 
tined him  to  the  service  of  theology  and  the  Church. 
He  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  the  patriarch  of  Biblical  scholarship  in  America, 
and  became  assistant  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1823-26).  He  assisted  Prof.  Stuart  in  preparing  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (which  was  found- 
ed on  that  of  Geaenius),  and  in  the  translation  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  (1826).  At  the 
same  time  he  prepared  alone  a  translation  of  Wahl's 
Clavit  PkUclogka  Non  Testamenti  (Andover,  1825), 
which,  in  later  editions,  grew  to  be  a  much  more  im- 
portant, independent  work.  These  labors  determined 
his  future  career,  as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  mod- 
em exegetical  theology  in  America,  of  which  Stuart 
and  Robinson  must  be  considered  the  founders  and  rep- 
resentativea.  Sinart  was  brilliant  and  enthusiastic; 
Robinson,  calm,  sober,  and  critical;  the  former  fresher 
and  more  animating,  the  latter  more  thorough  and 
scholarij.  The  school  of  exegesis  originated  by  them 
consifits  in  an  independent  elaborating  of  the  results  of 
modem  German  investigation  on  the  basis  of  Anglo- 
American  orthodoxy  and  practical  piety.  By  this  proc- 
ess many  excrescences  and  extravagances  of  German 
research  were  done  away  with,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  old  Puritan  severity  was  largely  modified.  Since 
then  it  has  become  a  necessity  for  every  American  the- 
ologian who  woidd  keep  up  with  the  times  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature;  and  this  necessity  will  long  con- 
tinue to  exist,  even  after  most  of  the  classical  works  of 
German  theology  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  An- 
glo-American literary  world  by  translations. 

In  the  year  1826,  Robinson,  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  order  there  to 
complete  his  theological  education  at  the  fountain- 
heads  of  German  learning  and  research.  He  spent  his 
time  chiefly  at  the  universities  of  Gdttingen,  Halle,  and 
Beriin,  and  became,  in  point  of  persevering  industry,  a 
German  among  Germans.  He  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Gesenius,  Tholnck,  and  libdiger  in  Halle, 
and  with  Neander  and  Ritter  in  Berlin.  To  the  cele- 
brated Berlin  geographer,  who  elevated  geography  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  constituting  it  the  indispensa- 
Ue  companion  of  ethnc^aphy  and  history,  and  who 
united  with  depth  of  learning  sincere  piety  and  a  child- 
like faith,  he  was  allied  during  his  whole  life  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  esteem  and  affection,  which  were  fully 
reciprocated  by  Ritter.  He  considered  Ritter,  as  he  as- 
sured the  writer  of  thfs  article  on  presenting,  in  18i4, 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time.  In  1828  he  was  married  in  Halle  to  The- 
rese  Albeitine  Luise,  youngest  daughter  of  L.  A.  von 
Jacobs  professor  of  philosophy  and  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  a  highly  gifted  lady  of  thor- 
ough cultnre,  who  has  acquired,  under  the  nam  de  plume 


of  Talvj,  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  who, 
with  German  love  and  fidelity,  was  a  tme  helpmeet  tu 
her  American  husband,  in  his  litO'ary  labors,  until  he 
died. 

After  his  return  to  America  in  1830,  Robinson  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  Biblical  literature 
and  librarian  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover. 
Soon  aft«r,  in  1831,  he  founded  and  edited  a  learned 
theological  quarterly,  the  Biblical  Repository,  which 
subsequently  (in  1851)  was  united  with  the  BibHothe^ 
ca  Sacra^  founded  in  1844,  and  edited  by  himself 
in  conjunction  with  the  Andover  professors  Edwards 
and  Park,  and  as  such  still  exists.  This  flourishing  pe- 
riodical contained  in  its  first  volumes,  besides  valuable 
independent  articles,  particularly  by  Robinson  and  Stu- 
art^ many  -translations  and  reviews  of  German  works, 
and  was  thus  a  means  of  transferring  the  best  results 
of  foreign  biblical  and  theological  research  to  American 
soil.  In  the  year  1882  Robinson  published  an  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
which  proved  very  successful.  A  year  later  he  issued 
a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  for  popular  use,  of 
which  thousands  of  copies  were  spread  abroad  through 
the  American  Tract  Society.  At  the  same  time  he 
published  in  Halle  a  translation,  by  himself,  of  Butt- 
roann*s  Greek  Grammar,  which  has  since  then  repeated- 
ly reappeared  in  new  and  improved  editions,  and  was, 
and  is  still,  largely  used  as  a  text- book  in  American 
colleges. 

These  severe  labors,  in  connection  with  his  daily  du- 
ties as  instractor,  undermined  his  health,  and  forced  him, 
in  1833,  to  resign  his  position.  He  removed  to  Boston, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  In  18^  he 
published  a  revised  edition  of  Newcome*s  Greek  Har^ 
motty  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  far  superior  to  the  ear- 
lier editions,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Gospel  harmony.  It  was  based  on  Knapp's  text  of 
the  New  Test.,  and  did  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
the  later  researches  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford, 
and  Tregelles  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism.  At  the 
same  time  Robinson  completed  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Gesenius*s  Hebrew  -  LaHn  Lericon,  which  first 
appeared  in  1886,  met  a  great  want,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
America.  The  second  and  later  editions  were  enriched 
by  many  additions  from  the  Thesaurvs  of  Gesenius. 
The  most  important  frait,  however,  of  this  season  of 
leisure  in  Boston  was  the  preparation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Greek  and  EngHsh  lexicon  of  the  New  Test,,  which 
at  once  took  the  place  of  the  author's  translation  of 
WahVs  Claris,  He  made  frequent  use  of  his  predeces- 
sors— Bruder,  Schleussner,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  and  all 
exegetic  sources  of  importance;  and,  in  the  later  edi- 
tions particularly,  of  the  commentaries  of  De  Wetfe 
and  Meyer,  which  he  preferred  on  account  of  their 
great  philological  advantages  and  concise  brevity, 
without,  however,  allowing  them  to  disturb  his  Amer- 
ican orthodoxy  in  any  important  point.  This  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  sterling  work  first  appeared  in 
1836,  and  was  at  once  welcomed  as  the  best  English 
lexicon  of  the  New  Test,,  and  reprinted  in  three  difler- 
ent  editions  in  England.  A  new  edition,  greatly  im- 
proved and,  in  part,  entirely  altered,  appeared  in  1850, 
and  made  it  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  thf.  present  time. 
It  is  likewise  an  almost  complete  concordance,  and  en- 
ables the  student  to  nearly  dispense  with  Bruder.  This 
work  is  a  monument  of  labor  and  industry.  Its  motto 
is,  «*  Dies  diem  docet,"  and  **  NulUi  dies  sine  lines."  The 
exegetical  point  of  view  of  the  author  belongs  to  the 
historico-grammatical  school  founded  by  Winer,  so  far 
as  it  agrees  with  a  stricter  conception  of  inspiration  and 
a  decidedly  Protestant-orthodox  acceptation  of  all  im- 
portant doctrines.  He  kept  equally  aloof  from  ration- 
alism and  from  mysticism,  and  was  a  progressive  super- 
naturalist. 

In  the  year  1887,  Prof.  Robinson  received  a  call  as 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  to  the  Union  Theological' 
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Seminary  of  New  York,  a  Presbyterian  itistitution  re- 
cently foundedi  which  ^nce  then,  and  chiefly  through 
Prof.  Robinson,  has  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  theological 
seminaries  in  America,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  An- 
dover  and  Princeton ;  and  which,  by  his  efforts,  was  en- 
riched, at  an  early  day,  by  the  Van  Ess  library  and  other 
literary  treasures.  He  accepted  the  call  on  condition 
of  his  being  permitted  to  devote  some  years  (at  his  own 
expense)  to  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
ftpot  itself  before  entering  upon  his  duties.  On  July  17, 
1837,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family,  left  the  latter 
in  Germany,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Athens  and  Egypt 
to  Palestine.  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
a  highly  esteemed  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  was  an  accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  he  explored, 
with  the  acute  judgment  of  a  critical  scholar  and  the 
devout  heart  of  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  all  the  impor- 
tant places  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  October,  1888,  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  after  having  been  detained  at  Vienna 
by  a  severe  illness,  contracted  during  his  travels,  which 
nearly  proved  fataL  The  two  following  years,  spent  in 
the  metropolis  of  German  science  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^  were  among  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life.  This  pioneer  work,  which  since  then 
lias  been  consulted  and  quoted  on  all  questions  of  Bibli- 
cal geography  and  topography  by  all  the  scholars  of 
America,  England,  and  Germany,  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  America  and  England  in  the  original,  and  in 
Germany  in  a  translation  revised  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  in 
1841,  and  secured  the  immortality  of  the  author's  name, 
placing  him,  in  Biblical  geography,  in  the  same  rank 
with  Bochart,  Reland,  liitter,  Rauroer,  and  Burckhardt ; 
as  in 'Biblical  philology  he  stands  side  by  side  with 
Wahl,  Gesenius,  and  Winer.  The  Biblical  Researches 
are  based  throughout  on  personal  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  compass,  and  meas- 
uring-tape ;  on  keen  observation,  strict  regard  to  truth, 
and  sound  and  wholly  independent  judgment,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  no  mediaeval  traditions 
or  venerable  monkish  legends,  but  was  guided  by  the 
principle, "  Prima  historiss  lex  est,  ne  (|uid  falsi  dicere 
audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat."  Though  necessarily 
dry  in  many  details,  his  simple  and  massive  style  rises 
at  times  to  true  eloquence.  The  work  was  immediate- 
ly received  with  great  favor  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  and  still  continues  to  be  quoted  as  the  first  au- 
thority in  its  department.  We  give  as  examples  three 
criticisms  u)x>n  it. 
Ritter  says  of  it  {Die  Erdkunde  von  Asieriy  viii,  div.  ii,  78) : 

"The  union  of  the  ncntest  observation  of  topographic 
and  local  conditions,  like  that  of  Burckhardt,  with  much 

Sreparatory  siudv,  particularly  the  erudite  study  of  the 
ible,  and  of  philological  and  historical  criticism  as  well 
as  that  of  Che  language  of  the  country  by  the  author's  trav- 
elling compauion,  the  Rev.  £H  Smith  (whom  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  Syria  as  a  missionary  had  made  practi- 
Cfilly  At  home  there),  distinguish  this  Wi)rk,  which  is  car- 
ried through  in  the  most  conscieuiious  manner  and  with 
Seat  vigor  of  body  and  of  mind,  fh)ni  all  former  ones  of 
I  kiud,  wherebv  the  scieutiflc  treatment  of  the  subject 
has  only  now  gained  firm  ground  upon  which  the  future 
will  be  able  to  build  up  with  more  success  than  the  past. 
The  competent  Olshausen  remarks  that  no  previons  work 
has  brought  to  lipht  a  richer  fund  of  new  and  importani 
rei^earches  on  Palestine.  The  admirable  principles  of  iu- 
veetlsaiion  developed  and  acted  up  to  therein  will  remain 
a  euiding-stHr  for  all  future  travellers  who  would  under- 
take to  contrlbnte  to  the  Investigation  of  Biblical  antiquity 
in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  wherefore  the  work  marks  a  new 
era  in  Biblical  geography.*' 

The  committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
its  publication  Our  Work  in  Palestine  (Lond.  1878),  p.  7, 
expresses  itself  as  follows : 

*  "  The  first  real  impulse,  because  the  first  snccessfbl  Im- 

Sulse,  towards  scientiflc  examination  of  the  Hulv  Laud,  is 
ne  to  the  American  traveller  Dr.  Robinson.  He  it  was 
Who  first  conceived  the  idea  ofmakinga  work  on  Biblical 
geography  to  be  based  not  on  the  accounts  of  others,  but 
OJ1  his  own  observations  and  discoveries.  He  fitted  nlm- 
self  for  his  ambition!*  nndertaking  by  the  sjiecjal  studies 
of  fifteen  years,  mastering  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  above  all.  clearing  the  way  for  his  own  research- 
es by  noticing  the  deficiencies  and  weak  points  of  his  pred- 


ecessors. . . .  We  shall  not  go  Into  the  qnestlou  here  of 
his  theories  and  his  reconstruction  of  the  old  city,  on  which 
he  has«  had  both  followers  and  opponents.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  remembered  that  Dr.  Robinson  Is  the 
/Irst  of  scientiflc  travellers.  His  travels  took  him  over  a 
very  large  extent  of  irroniid,  coverloff  a  lai^  part  of  the 
whole  country  (him  Sinai  north;  and  his  books  are  still, 
after  thirty  years,  the  most  valuable  works  which  we  pos- 
sess on  the  geography  of  Palestine." 

Dean  Stanley  {A  ddresses  and  Sermons  ddivered  in  the 

United  States^  October,  1878,  p.  26)  says: 

"Dr.  Robinson,  I  believe  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say,  was 
the  first  person  who  ever  saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open 
as  to  what  he  ought  lo  see.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
travellers  had  visited  Palestine  before— pilgrims,  seekers 
after  pleasure,  even  scientific  travellers— out  there  was  no 
person  before  his  time  who  had  come  to  visit  that  sacred 
country  with  all  the  appliances  ready  beforehand  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  he  saw ; 
and  he  also  was  the  first  person  who  came  there  with  an 
eye  capable  of  observing,  and  a  hand  capable  of  recording, 
all  that  with  these  appliances  he  bronght  before  his  vlslou.^^ 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  awarded  to 
the  author,  in  1842,  their  Patron's  Gold  Medal;  in  the 
same  year  the  Univeimty  of  Halle  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D»D» ;  and  Yale  College,  in  1844,  that  of 
LL.D. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  1840,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
voted himself  to  his  labors  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  his  literary 
work.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  and  essays,  revised 
his  former  works  for  new  editions,  and  in  1845  published 
a  new  and  independent  Greek  Harmony  of  the  GospeU, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  which,  with  other  important 
changes,  made  it  far  superior  to  any  former  work  of  the 
kind  and  won  it  general  acknowledgment.  This  was 
followed  in  1846  by  an  English  //urmof^,  with  the  notes 
adapted  for  popular  use. 

In  1851  Dr.  Robinson  made  a  second  visit  to  Germany 
and  Palestine,  in  which  he  included  Damaacoa.  The 
valuable  results  of  his  new  investigations  were  laid  down 
in  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  BiUical  Re^ 
searcheSf  in  1856,  which  was  at  the  same  time  published 
in  Germany  with  a  translation  of  the  additional  matter 
by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Nevertheless,  this  invaluable  work 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Robinson,  merely  a  preparation 
for  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and  topographical 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  considered  the 
chief  labor  of  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  it;  only  the  first  part,  the  Physical  Ge- 
ography of  Palestine^  was  fully  prepared  in  manuacript, 
and  his  faithful  helpmeet  translated  it  into  German  after 
his  death,  and  published  it  in  both  languages  in  1865. 
Repeated  attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  constitution, 
and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes  obliged  him,  in  the 
year  1861,  to  lay  down  his  pen.  In  May,  1862,  he  set 
out  on  his  fiflh  and  last  voyage  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
consult  the  celebrated  oculist  Dr.  von  Griife,  in  Berlin, 
who,  however,  could  promise  him  no  permanent  cure. 
Nevertheless,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  interoourae  with 
his  learned  friends  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  refVeshed 
his  soul  once  more  by  a  clouded  view  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
On  his  return  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  duties  at  the  Union  TheologicaJ  Semi- 
nary, but  was  forced  to  cease  with  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. After  a  short  illness,  he  died  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  Jan.  27, 1863,  universally  esteemed  and  la- 
mented, most  so  by  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  his  col- 
leagues, and  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  seminary, 
the  learned  ornament  and  crown  of  which  be  had  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and  imposing 
figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later  years;  of  strong, 
sound  good  sense;  reserved  and  drv,  though,  when  in  the 
society  of  his  learned  brethren,  often  very  entertaining 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  He  was  thorough 
and  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  somewhat  8CC|>- 
tical  by  nature,  but  bowing  in  reverence  to  God's  revela- 
tion; outwardly  cold,  but  warm  inwardly;  of  great  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  tender  sympathy ;  a  plain,  seriousf,  s(»li<l, 
thoroughly  honorable  character;  and  a  pious,  orthodox. 
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evangelical  Christian.  Though  a  dangerous  opponent 
when  attacked,  he  was  a  lover  of  peace,  avoided  theo- 
logical oontroveray,  and  adhered  strictly  to  his  task  in 
life,  which  he  aocomplbhed  faithfully.  He  is  the  most 
dbtinguished  Biblicid  theologian  whom  America  hatt 
brought  forth,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
]9th  century.  His  Harmony  of  the  GosptU,  his  popular 
JHctionary  of  the  Bible  (published  by  the  Amer.  Tract 
Society),  his  Greek  and  English  I^aicon  of  the  Sew  Tesf.j 
his  /febrew  and  Er^Ush  Lexicon  based  on  Gesenius,  and, 
above  all,  his  Biblical  JResearches  in  Palestinej  belong  to 
the  most  useful  works  of  modem  Protestant  thpolugy, 
and  will  long  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  particularly  in  America. 

Sources. — Next  to  the  works  quoted  above  in  chron- 
ological order,  particular  reference  is  had  to  two  excel- 
lent addresses  by  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary — Profs.  Henry  IS.  Smith  and  Koswell 
D.  Hitchcock — which  appeared  soon  after  his  death  un- 
der the  title  The  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Ed- 
itard  Robinson,  D.D^  LL.D.,  read  before  the  N.  Y,  His- 
torical Society,  published  by  request  of  the  Society  (N.  Y. 
1863).  Dr.  Hitchcock's  address  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
a  thoronghly  trustworthy  biographical  sketch,  partly 
fiiunded  on  the  communications  of  the  familv.  See  also 
the  noble  tribute  which  dean  Stanlej'^of  Westminster  paid 
to  Dr.  Robinson  in  an  address  before  the  students  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Oct,  29, 1878, 
published  in  his  Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered  dur- 
ing a  Visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1879,  pp.  23-84).  He  holds  him  up  as  the  noblest 
iipccimen  of  an  American  scholar.  The  original  MS.  of 
Hobinaon's  Biblical  Researches  and  a  part  of  his  library' 
are  in  possession  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.     (P.  S.) 

RobinAon,  George  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hartwick,  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  9,  1833,  and  was  e<1ucated  first  at  the  village  acad- 
emy in  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  next  at  Lima,  N.Y.;  and  finally 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Yale  College  in  1856.  He 
then  studied  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}*,  New 
York,  till  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  entered  the  New 
Ytirk  East  Conference  and  took  charge  of  the  First 
Place  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  transfer- 
red in  1859  to  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  served  the 
Union  Chapel  in  Cincinnati;  but  his  declining  health 
induced  his  generous  society  to  send  him  to  Europe  in 
1860.  In  Germany  he  studied  thoroughly  the  latest 
results  of  theological  inquiry  and  became  master  of  the 
best  learning  of  ita  evangelical  teachers,  enjoying  the 
personal  friendship  and  admiration  of  professors  Tho- 
luck,  Jacobi,  etc  He  extended  his  travels  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
June,  1862,  with  rich  acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  im- 
proved health.  But  his  frail  constitution  soon  yielded 
again  to  our  precarious  climate,  and,  after  a  persistent 
conflict  with  pulmonary  disease,  he  fell  at  last,  greatly 
lamented,  Sept.  21,  1863.  Although  so  young,  he  had 
laid  the  broadest  and  deepest  foundation  for  the  future. 
To  the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages he  h»l  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Syri- 
ac,  and  Chaldee.  He  was  familiar  even  with  much  of 
the  literature  of  these  languages — especially  of  the  Ger- 
man. Several  erudite  and  critical  articles  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  opinion  and  criticism  in  Germany  respect- 
ing the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  him  in  the  periodi- 
cal jounuds.  To  great  geniality  of  disposition  he  add- 
ed remarkable  strength  of  intellect.  Originality  mark- 
ed the  whole  structure  of  his  mind,  and  it  amounted  to 
genius.  A  brief  conversation  could  not  fail  to  convince 
the  hearer  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  original  and 
precious  thought  on  almost  any  subject  susceptible  of 
it,  but  that  this  power  was  spontaneous  to  his  affluent 
miiML  His  preaching  was  characterized  by  it  remark- 
ably ;  and  thus  presented  a  singular  faschiation,  espe- 
cially to  thoughtful  hearers.  H  is  congregation  at  Union 
Chapel  in  Cincinnati  established  "  The  Robinson  Mis- 


sion" in  his  memory.    See  Record  of  the  Yah  Class  of 
1856,  p.  60  sq. ;  The  (N.  Y.)  Methodist,  Oct.  8, 1863. 

Robinson,  Q«orge  MarBhall.  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  July  18, 1821.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1850. 
He  studied  theology  at  Newton,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Sidney,  Me.,  in  the  summer  of  1853. 
On  leaving  Sidney  in  1854,  he  preached  in  several 
churehes,  chiefly  as  a  temporary  supply,  the  state  of  his 
health  not  allowing  him  to  take  a  regtdar  pastorate. 
For  several  years  before  his  death  he  gave  up  preach- 
ing entirely,  and  was  engaged  in  business.  He  died  at 
Livermore,'^Me.,  April  29, 1878.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinflon.  HastingB,  D.D.,  an  Engli.^th  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  1793,  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  six- 
teenth wrangler  in  1815,  and  was  fellow  of  St,  John's 
College  from  1816  to  1827.  He  then  took  the  college 
living  of  Great  Warley,  Essex.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  tutor  of  his  college,  in  1823  Whitehall 
preacher,  and  in  1836  select  preacher  beAire  the  univer- 
sity, honorary  canon  of  Rochester,  and  rural  dean.  His 
death  took  place  May  18, 1866.  He  published  Euripi- 
dis  Electra,  Gr,  etnendavit  et  A  nnotationibus  (Lond.  roy- 
al 8vo) : — npa^fic  t&v  'AttootoXwi*,  Acta  Ajwstoloitnn 
(Cambridge,  1824, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Su  Mary's  parish,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  was  admitted  a 
probationer  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1603,  and 
perpetual  fellow  in  1605.  He  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  1611,  and  about  three  years  after  became 
chief  master  of  Winchester  School.  He  was  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Winchester,  canon  of  Wells,  and 
archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  Having  sided  with  the  par- 
ty that  was  reducing  the  Church  to  the  Presbyterian 
form,  he  lost  the  advantages  of  his  canonry  and  arch- 
deaconry, but  obtained  the  rectory  of  Hinton,  near  W^in- 
chester.  He  died  March  30,  1655,  and  was  buried  in 
St,  Giles-in-t he-Fields,  London.  He  wrote  for  the  use 
of  Winchester  »School,  Preces;  Grammuticalis  qua- 
dam;  Antiquce  Histories  Synopsis  (Oxford,  1816,  8vo), 
printed  together:  —  Scholcs  Wintoniensis  Phrases  Iai- 
tince  (Lond.  1654  and  1664): — Amutles  Alundi  [fniver- 
sales,  etc.  (ibid.  1677,  fol.) .    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  H.,  in  August,  1779.  Hav- 
ing studied  under  his  own  minister,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  classical  and  theological  study  with  Rev.  Reed 
Paige,  of  Hancock.  He  received  a  call  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Stoddard,  Aug.  30, 1802,  and,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  was  ordained  Jan.  5,  1803.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  his  mtnistrv  and  life.  Mr. 
Robinson  continued  to  labor  with  vigor  until  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  9, 
1854.  He  published,  about  1809,  a  pamphlet  in  oppo- 
sition to  Universalism,  a  sermon  on  the  Supreme  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ,  and  others.  See  Sprague,  A  unals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  463. 

Robinson,  John  (1),  pastor  of  the  ^'Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers'* of  New  England,  was  bom  in  1575.  The  Inde- 
pendents, as  they  were  called,  had  their  origin  in  a  pro- 
test, not  against  popish  intolerance  and  persecution,  but 
against  Protestant  usurpadon  and  bigotry  connecte4l 
with  a  persecution  equal  in  atnxtity  to  the  darkest  pe- 
riod of  ^lapal  dominati(m;  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in 
the  bright  and  golden  age  of  Henry  VIII  and  good 
queen  Bess.  While  renouncing  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  and  his  title  to  headship  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  king  assumed  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the 
change  was  from  priestcraft  to  kingcraft,  both  eternally 
incompatible  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  A  little 
band  whose  consciences  no  chains  oould  bind,  and  whose 
judgments  no  sophisms  could  pervert,  rose  up  and  mild- 
ly, but  flrmly,  protested  against  such  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  and, 
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rather  than  submit  to  the  same,  Buffered  imprisoniDent, 
torture,  and  death.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1602  to 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  but  the  vile  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  they  were  em- 
barked prevented.  The  next  year,  Robinson,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  little  flock,  made  another  effort;  but  they 
were  again  thwarted  by  untoward  providences.  Final- 
ly, a  company  arrived  at  Leyden  in  1608.  The  Church 
was  enlarged  by  additions  mostly  from  English  exiles, 
and  numbered  more  than  three  hundred.  Robinson 
was  greatly  respected  by  the  clergy  of  Leyden,  and  also 
by  the  professors  in  the  university.  He  gave  proof  not 
only  of  his  piety,  but  of  his  scholarship.  The  Church 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet  in  this  asylum  of  con- 
science, but  was  pursued  by  the  prelatic  rage  of  the 
bigoted  Laud.  Holland  was  not  allowed  by  Providence 
to  be  their  rest,  and  they  turned  their  thoughts  across 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World,  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  to  wdtship  God  in  a  heathen  land.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  king  James  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  America.  They  made 
a  full  statement  of  their  religious  principles,  keeping 
nothing  back.  The  king  promised  to  connive  as  to 
their  religious  principles  and  practices,  but  could  not 
grant  them  toleration  under  the  great  seaL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1620  they  kept  a  day 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer;  Robinson  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  1  Sara,  xxiii,  8-4.  It  was  decided  that  part 
of  the  Church  should  emigrate  and  prepare  the  way, 
and  the  remainder  follow  when  their  pastor  could  go 
with  them ;  but  many  could  not  get  ready,  and  had  to 
remain.  Mr.  Brewster,  a  ruling  elder,  was  appointed  to 
go  as  a  leader.  They  were  constituted  as  much  an  ab- 
solute Church  as  the  portion  that  remained.  In  July 
they  held  another  seasou  of  prayer,  and  the  pastor 
preached  from  Ezra  viii,  21.  On  June  21  they  left 
Leyden  to  embark  at  Delftshaven,  and  went  on  board 
Khip  the  day  after  they  arrived.  All  having  assembled 
on  deck,  their  beloved  founder  knelt  and  poured  out 
his  soul  to  God  in  prayer  for  the  divine  protection. 
They  believed  thoroughly  not  only  in  a  general,  but  a 
special,  providence,  extending  to  the  minutest  events. 
The  proceeds  of  their  estates  were  put  into  a.  common 
stock,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  mortgaged  their  labor  and  trade  for  seven  years,  two 
vessels  were  provided — the  JSpeedwell,  of  nxty  tuns,  and 
the  MafffioioeTf  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  They 
expended  seven  thousand  pounds  in  provisions  and  stor^. 
The  ships,  carr}'iDg  one  hundred  and  twenty  passen- 
gers, sailed  from  Southampton  on  Aug.  5,  1620.  The 
JSpeeditellj  proving  leaky,  had  to  put  into  port  at  Dart- 
mouth for  repairs.  On  Aug.  21  they  put  to  sea  again, 
and  by  still  another  providential  interference,  both  ships 
proving  unseaworthy,  they  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Plymouth.  About  twenty  left  the  Speedwell^  and,  tak- 
ing Mrith  them  their  provisions,  went  on  shore;  the  re- 
mainder, one  hundred  and  one  in  number,  went  on  board 
the  Ma%ftower^  and  the  shores  of  England  were  lost  sight 
of  forever.  The  company  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  be  faithful  to  God  and  each  other.  But  lit- 
tle remarkable  occurred  during  the  voyage.  There  was 
one  death,  and  one  birth — a  son  of  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  was  named  Oceanus.  On  Nov.  9  they  caught  sight 
of  the  sandy  cliffs  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  next  day  enter- 
ed the  harbor.  Before  going  ashore,  they  founded  a 
democratic  government,  and  elected  John  Carver  to 
serve  one  year  as  governor  of  the  colony.  They  named 
the  place  Plymouth.  The  first  religious  service  held 
on  land. was  on  Dec  81.  Robinson  had  charged  them 
to  "  follow  him  only  so  far  as  he  followed  Christ."  They 
were  faithful  to  the  charge — a  noble  band  of  God-fear- 
ing and  God-loving  men ;  and  they  left  unchanged  to 
posterity 

"What  here  they  fiinnd— 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

The  only  book  of  Robinson's  writing  vhui  entitled  Jus- 
tification of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England^ 


published  in  1851.  He  died  March  1 1, 1625.  See  Alli- 
bone.  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  tner,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bioff,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annais  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit, 
i,L    (W.P.S.) 

• 

Robinson,  John  (2),  bishop  of  London,  was  bom 
at  Cleasby,  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  and  was  educated  at  Ori- 
el College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassador  to  Sweden  in  1683,  and  subsequently  am- 
bassador there  himself.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1708,  in  1710  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in  1714  was 
transferred  to  London.  He  was  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  finuhing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  died  in 
1 728.  He  published.  An  A  ccount  of  Sweden  (8d  ed.  1717, 
8vo):  —  Sermon  on  Benefits^  etCj  of  Chrigft  Kingdom 
(Lond.  1714,  8vo),  and  others.  See  Allibone,  DicL  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth.  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cydop.  BibUog. 
s,  v. 

Robinson,  John  (8),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  Jan.  8, 1768. 
His  college  course  was  pursued  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C 
He  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  4, 1793,  and  was  l^  the 
presbytery  directed  to  visit  Dupin  County,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  In  1800  he  became  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Fayetteville,  but  removed  in  1801  to  Pop- 
lar Tent  In  1806  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Fayette- 
ville, where  he  resumed  pastoral  labors  and  his  classical 
school.  In  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  d3ring  Dec  14, 1848. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  consistent  and  elevated  pi- 
ety, large  benevolence,  firmness  of  purpose,  courage,  and 
punctuality.  He  published  a  Eulogy  on  Washington. 
See  Sprague,  ^nna^t  of  the  Amer.  Pulpitj  iv,  113. 

Robinson,  John  (4),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  graduated  at  Christ  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  was 
minister  of  Ravenstondale,  Westmoreland,  and  master  of 
the  free  grammar-school  there.  He  published,  a  Theo- 
logicaly  Biblical^  and  Eodenaatieal  Dictionarg  (Lond. 
1815, 8vo) :— rA«  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible  (ibid.  1804, 
12mo) : — besides  a  number  of  works  for  schools.  See  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthore,  s.  y. ;  Darling, 
Cydop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Robinson,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
Aug.  14, 1801.  He  was  converted  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  uniting  soon  after 
with  the  Church  in  FishkiU,  N.  Y.  In  1828  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  South  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  where  he  la- 
bored, with  a  great  revival  as  a  result.  After  working  un- 
der the  presiding  elder  for  two  years,  he  was  in  1882  re- 
ceived on  trial  as  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  Genesee 
Conference.  In  this  and  in  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence he  labored  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  in 
Starkey,  Yates  Co.,  Jan.  9, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences f  1868,  p.  155. 

Robinson,  Jonathan  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1816.  He  joined  the  Church 
April  10, 1838,  was  licensed  to  preach  March  14,  1840, 
and  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  June  16,  1844.  He 
went  to  bis  last  charge  in  1853,  was  attacked  with  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  which  became  so  ^pgravated  that 
he  died,  Nov.  6, 1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cosfer' 
enoesj  1859,  p.  153. 

Robinson,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Burlington,  Vu,  April  26,  1815.  His  parenta 
were  ppor,  and  he  was  dependent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions to  gain  an  education.  He  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  ill  1839,  studied  theology  in  Union  Senii- 
nary,  New  York  city,  was  licensed  by  New  York  Third 
Presbytery  in  1842,  and  was  ordained  by  Salem  Presby- 
tery in  1848  as  pastor  of  the  chnrch  at  Washington,  Ind. 
He  labored  subsequently  at  Wadsworth,  O^  then  at 
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Ennaburg,  Vt.,  and  for  the  hut  ten  vean  of  his  life  at 
Steamboat  Rock,  la.  He  died  Aug.  81, 1865.  SeeWU- 
sun,  PreslK  HitL  Abaanac,  1866,  p.  223.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Ralph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
lx»m  in  Scotland,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  March  12,  1780. 
His  father  and  family  removed  to  Dorset,  Vt.,  where  Ralph 
t>)»eiit  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  agriculture.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jacluon,  of  Dorset,  paying  his  board  and  tuition  by 
his  labor;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1808;  stud- 
ied theology  with  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  of  Pittsford ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Rutland  Association  in  1809, 
and  for  about  a  year  acted  as  home  missionary,  preach- 
ing in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  and  in  two  or  three  towns  in  Yjer- 
mont.  In  1810  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  two  churches,  viz.  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Granville,  Yl,  and  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hartford,  N.  Y.  In  1822  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Marshal,  Oneida  Co. ;  in  1828 
of  the  Church  in  New  Haven ;  in  1830  of  the  Church  in 
Pidaski,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years;  in  1846  he 
returned  to  the  New  Haven  Church  and  remained  seven 
years;  in  1854  he  went  to  the  Church  in  East  Mexico, 
and  in  1858  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Constantia. 
Thus  we  have  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  ministerial 
labor — a  life  itself,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  have 
made  a  mark  for  eternity  on  hundreds  of  souls.  He 
died  May  14, 1868.  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  intelligent 
and  earnest  preacher  and  defender  of  the  New  England 
or  Edwardian  theology,  a  pioneer  in  temperance  and 
antiHslavery  reform,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  all  the 
benevolent  causes  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  Pred>, 
^  IJUf.  Almaaac,  1864,  p.  817;  also  The  Congregational 
Quarterly,  Boston,  July,  1863 ;  Allibone,  IMct,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  AuiAorSf  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgclop,  Bibiiog,  s,  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Riohard,  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
lord  Rokeby,  was  bom  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
t<M>k  his  master's  degree  in  1788.  Dr.  Blackburn,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  appointed  him'  his  chaplain,  and  collated 
him  first  to  Elton,  Yorkshire,  and  next  to  prebend  of 
Grindal,  Cathedral  of  York.  In  1751  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  KiUala  in 
the  same  vear.  In  1759  be  was  translated  to  the  unit-ed 
sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to  Kildare.  In 
1765  he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  and 
'made  lord-almoner  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  He  was  created  baron  Rokeby  of  Ar- 
magh in  February,  1777,  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed 
prelate  to  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  baronet  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William,  his 
brother,  in  1785.  Bishop  Robinson  died  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  in  October,  1794^  He  was  very  watchful  over 
the  le^  rights  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  acts  of  the 
1 1th  and  12th  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  securing  to 
bishops  and  ecclesiastical  persons  repayment  for  expen- 
ditures in  purchasing  and  building  glebes  and  houses, 
originated  with  him.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Robert,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  bora  at  Swaff- 
ham,  Norfolk,  Jan.  8, 1735.  In  1749  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  hair-dresser  in  London.  Becoming  a  hopeful  Chris- 
tian under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  his  master  re- 
leased him  from  his  indentures,  and  he  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  began  to  preach  as  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist.  He  soon  joined  the  Baptists,  and  in  1759 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  very  popular  with  all  classes  of  people. 
£iijoying  peculiar  facilities  for  study  at  Cambridge,  he 
improved  evety  opportunity  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. He  was  a  fine  linguist,  and  easily  learned  both 
the  ancient  and  modera  languages.  Between  the  years 
1770  and  1782  he  prepared  and  published  a  translation 
otSauriiit  Sermotu.   He  also  published  iu  1776  A  Plea 


for  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Je$iu  Ckritt^  in  a  Pastoral 
Letter  A  ddreued  to  a  Ctmgregation  of  Protestant  Dis^ 
•enters  at  Cumbridgt,  It  is  said  that  this  *'^Plea  excited 
the  most  singular  attention,  and  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  pronounced  that  it  was  the 
best  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  that  had  ever 
been  published.  He  was  invited  to  become  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment,  to  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  listen.*'  Robinson  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  which,  in  their  day,  enjoyed  a  good  degree 
of  popularity.  Among  them  was  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  essay  of  Claude,  On  the  Composition  of  a  Ser- 
mon, and  an  elaborate  work  on  which  he  spent  years  of 
labor — History  of  Baptism,  Close  and  long-continued 
application  to  study  at  length  produced  its  effect  on 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  June  9, 1790.  Although 
he  was  thought  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat  towards 
Socinianism,  he  never  lost  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  his  Church  in  Cambridge.  See  Dyer,  Robinson's 
Life  and  Wiitmgs  (Lond.  1796,  4to)?  Flower,  Bobin- 
son's  Miscellaneous  Works,  etc;  also  the  Annual  Re- 
vieWy  1805,  p.  464;  Edeciic  Review,  September,  1861; 
Allibone,  DU^.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling* Cydop,  Bibliog,  s.  v.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinson«  Thomas  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bora  at  Wakefield,  in  the  county  of  York,  Aug.  29, 1749. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
place,  the  governors  of  which,  when  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  the  university,  unanimously  agreed  to 
allow  him  a  double  exhibition  (pension).  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1768.  In  1772  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  soon  after  presented  to  the  curacies  of  Witcham  and 
Witchford.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  accepted 
the  curacy  of  St.  Martin's  in  Leicester,  was  chosen  after- 
noon lecturer  of  All-Saints',  and  in  1774  chaplain  to  the 
Infirmary.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  weekly  lecturer 
of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  this  church.  Mr.  Robinson  died 
of  apoplexy,  March  24,  1818,  after  preaching  thirty- 
nine  years  in  Leicester.  Among  his  works  are.  Script' 
ure  Characters  (Lond.  1789, 12rao;  last  ed.  1860,  8vo): 
—The  Christian  System  Unfolded  ( ibid.  1805,  3  vols. 
8vo;  last  ed.  1848,  8vo): — Prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
(ibid.  1812-25,  8vo) : — besides  A  ddresses,  etc.  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  boro  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Ruan  Minor  and  vicar  of  St  Hilary, 
Cornwall  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  the  author  of, 
A  Few  Plain  Reasons  for  the  Belief  of  a  Christian 
(1800,  8vo) : — Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  (1803, 8vo). 

Robinson,  "William  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Carlisle,  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  Having  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of 
Ijondon,  he  was  ashamed  to  return  to  his  father,  and  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  On  his  arrival, 
he'began  to  teach  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  living  the 
life  of  a  correct  and  sober  man.  Soon  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  received  under 
the  care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  on  April  1, 
1740,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27  following.  On 
Aug.  14,  1741,  he  was  ordained  in  New  Brunswick  sine 
titulo.  Until  1746  he  labored  as  missionary  in  Virginia, 
and  on  March  19  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  to  that  of  New  Castle,  with  a  view  of  his 
becoming  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  St.  George's, 
Del.  But  in  April  following,  before  he  had  been  in- 
stalled, his  death  occurred.  There  remains  little  doc- 
umentary testimony  concerning  him;  but  there  is  a 
uniform  tradition  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and 
benevolent  man,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective preachers  of  his  day.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  92. 
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Robinson,  William  (2),  a  Congregational  nain- 
iatetf  and  father  of  Dr.  £.  Kobinson,  was  born  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Aug.  15, 1754.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in 
the  school  of  Mr.  Tisdale  in  Lebanon,  entered  the  soph- 
omore class  in  Yale  College  in  1770,  and  graduated 
in  1773.  In  1775  he  returned  to  New  Haven  to  study 
theology,  united  with  the  Church  in  Vale  0>llege,  May 
5,  1776,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  29.  In  the 
summer  of  1778,  Mr.  Robinson  was  chosen  to  a  tutorship 
in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  one  year,  preaching 
in  the  towns  adjacent.  He  wa^  hivited  in  December, 
1778,  to  settle  in  Southington,  which  call  he  accepted, 
but  was  not  ordained  until  June  13, 1 780.  8o  limited  was 
his  income  that  he  was  obliged  to  devote  considerable 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  retired 
from  active  duties  in  September,  1820,  after  a  ministry 
of  furty-one  years  and  two  months,  and  died  in  1825 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  See  Sprs^ue,  Atmals 
o/theAmer,  Pulpit,  ii,  131. 

Robinson,  "William  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County, 
Ky.,  in  1825.  He  joined  the  Chorch  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1851,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  North  Indiiaoa  Conference  in 
1852.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  into  full  membership, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  in  May,  and  on 
July  11, 1855,  he  died.  See  Mwuies  of  Anmai  Confer- 
enceSj  1855,  p.  619. 

Rob'oSm  (PoPodfi),  the  Greek  form  (Ecclus.  xlvii, 
23 ;  MatL  i,  7)  of  the  name  of  king  Behoboam  (q.  v.). 

Roc.     See  Rok. 

Rooaberti,  Juan  Tom  as  de,  a  Spanish  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Perelada,  Catalonia,  March  4, 1627.  While 
very  young,  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  the 
CiHivent  of  (verona,  but  later  removed  to  that  of  Valen- 
cia. In  1G66  he  was  provincial  of  Aragon,  was  elected 
general  of  the  order  in  1670,  and  in  1676  was  nomi- 
nated archbishop  of  Valencia  by  Charles  II.  This 
prince  twice  made  him  viceroy  of  that  province,  and  in 
1695  gave  him  the  title  of  "  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
faith."  He  died  at  Madrid  June  18,  1699.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  his  principal  works:  AlitnerUo  Espiiitualy 
Cotidiano  Exercicio  de  Afediiaciones  (Barcelona,  1668)  • 
— Teologia  MUlica  (ibid.  1699): — De  Romani  Pontificig 
A  udoritafe  (Valencia,  1691-94).  The  last-named  work, 
though  held  in  great  esteem  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  not 
BO  regarded  in  France,  where  it  was  considered  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  forbade  ita  sale  in  1695.  Rocaberti  also  collected 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  all  the  works  which  up- 
held the  pontifical  authority  and  infallibility.  This  col- 
lection is  entitled  BibUotheca  Pontifcia  Maxima  (Rome, 
1695-99).  As  general  of  his  order,  he  edited  the  works 
of  several  Dominicans  which  had  never  before  appeared. 
See  Antonio,  BUfL  Hispana  Nova, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generakj  a.  v. 

Rocca,  Anoiolo,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Rocca  Contrada,  Naples,  in  1545.  In  1552  he  took  the 
habit  among  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  afterwards 
continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Perugia,  and  Pad- 
ua, receiving  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Padua  in  Septem  ber,  1577.  In  1 579,  Fivizani,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  invited  him  to  become  his 
secretary.  Pope  Sixtus  V  placed  him  in  the  Vatican  in 
1585,  and  confided  to  his  superintendence  those  editions 
of  the  Bible,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers  issued  from 
the  apostolical  press  during  his  pontificate.  In  1595 
Clement  VIII  made  him  apostolical  sacristan  and  titular 
bishop  of  Tagaste,  in  Numidia.  He  presented  his  large 
and  excellent  library  to  the  Augostinian  monastery  at 
Rome  (Oct.  23, 1614),  on  condition  that  it  should  always 
be  open  to  the  public  He  died  April  8, 1620.  Among 
his  works  are,  BMiotheoa  ApostoUca  Vaticana:  —  Bi- 
bliofheca  Theologica  e<  Scripturalit : — Notce  in  Novum 
TeKtamektum : — De  Pafientia  : — De  Cometis : — Obterva- 
liouts  f»  VI  Libi-oa  Elegantiivrum^  etc. :  and  Obterva- 


tionet  de  Lingua  LattnOj  eta  ( 1719,  printed  together, 
2  vol8.foL). 

Roohf  St.,  a  wonder-worker  of  the  Romish  Church, 
respecting  whom  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
bora  at  Montpellier,  about  A.D.  1295 ;  that  he  visited 
the  towns  of  Italy  during  an  epidemic  to  nurse  the  sick, 
and  effected  cures  by  the  might  of  his  prayers;  that  he 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  there 
imprisoned  during  several  years  on  the  charge  of  being 
a  spy;  and  that  he  died  in  1827.  It  is  said  that  while 
himself  sick  of  the  plague,  and  hnng  in  a  hovel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piacenza,  he  was  saved  from  starvation 
by  a  hound,  who  brought  him  bread  fronvtime  to  time. 
The  stories  of  his  descent  from  a  royal  stock  and  of  his 
having  attained  the  caxdinalate  are  wholly  fabulous. 
Various  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him 
after  bis  death.  A  plague  which  broke  out  at  Costnitz 
during  the  sessions  of  a  council  was  stilled  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  "the  blessed  oimfessor  and  physician  Rocbus." 
It  Is  said  that  his  body  was  stolen  in  1485  and  brought 
to  Venice;  but  Montpellier,  Turin,  Antwerp,  and  other 
towns  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  relics  of  St.  Roch, 
and  churches  and  chapels  bearing  his  name  are  found  in 
all  the  important  towns  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  A 
ConfixUemita*  S,  Rochi,  a  Morbo  Epidemia  Liberatoris, 
has  existed  in  Rome  since  the  dose  of  the  15th  centur>-. 
and  was  endowed  with  rich  privileges  and  exemptions  by 
popes  Alexander  VI,  Leo  X,  and  Pius  IV :  and  associa- 
tions bearing  aimilar  names  were  formed  at  Bologna, 
Venice,  Turin,  Aries,  and  Antwerp — one  having  bei'U 
founded  in  the  place  last  named  so  late  as  1685.  St. 
Roch  is  commemorated  Aug.  16.  See  Acta  Sanctojitm, 
Aug.  iii,  880-414. — Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  a.  v. 

Rochechonart  (Mortbmart),  Maris  Made- 
LAiKK  Gabriklle  dk,  abbcss  of  Fontevrault,  was  bom 
in  1645.  The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mortemart,  she 
was  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  the  beauty  which 
rendered  her  sister,  Madame  de  Montespan,  so  famous. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  took  the  veil  at  Bois,  and  m 
1670  became  abbess  and  superior  of  the  Order  of  Fonte- 
vrault.  She  was  well  read,  and  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  of  her  own.  After  her  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  15,  1704,  there  were  found  among  hor 
papers  several  dissertations  on  piety,  morals,  and  criti- 
cism. One  is  entitled  CiueMlion  sur  la  PoUtesse,  whioh 
may  be  found  in  the  Recueil  de  Divert  EcritSy  by  Saint- 
Hyacinthe  (Bmasels,  1736).  See  GidUa  ChrittiafM.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Roohemore,  Pierre  Joseph,  was  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellier in  1802.  He  refused  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  Nismes,  where  be  was 
vicar-generaL     He  died  in  1811. 

Rochet,  a  linen  garment  wom  by  bishops  under 
the  chimere  (q.  v.).  The  word  appears  first  about  the 
13th  century,  being  called  tarcos  at  Cambrai  and  taroht 
by  John  of  Liege.  The  Council  of  Buda  (1279)  men- 
tions it  as  the  white  camisia,  or  rosetta,  yrom  under  the 
cappaj  or  mantle,  when  walking  or  riding.  Between 
1805  and  1877  the  popes  introduced  it  at  Avignon,  but 
it  was  of  far  earlier  date,  having  been  in  common  use  in 
the  7th  century,  and  identified  with  the  Unea  prescribed 
by  the  Ordo  Ronumus,  In  the  following  ages  the  bish- 
ops were  obliged  by  the  canon  law  to  wear  their  rochet 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public;  and  this  practice 
was  long  kept  up  in  £ngland,  but  has  been  abandoned 
since  the  Reformation,  except  in  Parliament  and  in 
Convocation,  over  the  scarlet  habit.  Secular  prelatic 
prothonotaries,  and  canons  who  had  the  right  to  use  it, 
put  it  on  over  the  vettit  falarit  before  robing  for  mass. 
The  rubric  of  the  First  Common-Praver  Book  of  Edward 
VI  prescribes  that  the  bishop  shall  wear  the  rochet  at 
communion.  The  rochet,  acoonling  to  Lyndwood,  was 
sleeveless,  and  wom  by  the  8er\*er  to  the  priest,  and  by 
the  latter  in  baptizing.  The  chief  dlflferenoe  between  this 
garment  and  the  surplice  was  that  its  sleeves  were  nar- 
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inwer  ihin  those  ar  ihe  latter.  The  modem  full  sleeve 
ii  iH>t  ariier  ihin  the  time  of  tanbop  OveraU.  Before 
anil  4fter  the  UeromiatiDii,  till  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
n-chet  «u  iliravs  of  acariel  silk,  but  biahnp  Hooper 
cliuiged  it  rur  a  chimere  of  black  latin.  Bale  ilencribeB 
111*  clergv  wearing  while  nichets  of  ninea  (liiien  uf 

Kenne*  or  BheioM),  or  Goe  linen  chith Walcotl,  Siir. 

.iTlmoLi   Hook,   Ckvrtk  McL;   Etien,   TkroL   Did.; 

Gardner,  f'ailAi  oflht  World,  b.  t.     Eiee  Ousahksts. 

Boohna,  a  carver  of  San  Liicar,  Spain,  whose  princi- 

popish  idola.  Convinced  of  the  errors  of  KomRiiiim,  he 
eoibraceii  the  I'mtegiaol  faith,  and  followed  the  boei- 
iitsB  of  seal'^ngTaver  only.  An  image  of  the  Virf^pu 
hul  been  retained  w  a  sign,  and  a  pipal  iiiquidlor  pass- 
iii|;  asked  him  if  he  woold  sell  it,  and  the  price.  Ro- 
chiu  gare  the  price,  and  the  inquisitor  offered  liim  half 
the  money;  upon  which  Bochus  replied,  "I  had  rather 
bleak  it  in  piece*  than  Uke  such  a  trifle."  "  Itreak  it 
in  pieca  if  you  dare,"  said  the  in(|uisiLor.  Radius  imik 
s  chisel  and  cut  off  the  nose  of  the  image,  for  which  of- 
fence he  was  burned. 
Rook  (propetl)'  S^D,  or  n^X,  rirpa).  Palestine  is 
tiny,  aboDiMline  in  caves 

aies,  and  where  bands  of 
ir  dens.  Thus  when  the 
ev  Ki:ured  Ihemselves  in 
the  ntck  Kimmon.  and  David  hid  himself  fmm  Saul  in 
the  ares  of  AduUam,  Engedi,  and  Maon.  These  ni- 
vinn  furnish  a  great  number  of  defensible  positions, 
which  hare  been  the  scene  of  many  deadi*  struggles, 
Irom  (he  days  irf  the  Canaaniies  down  to  the  present 
biHir.  The  prevailinf;  rock  is  a  dark-gray  limestone, 
which,  though  it  has  a  most  saddening  aspect  of  bar- 
rpnneaa  and  deaolatjon,  is  very  susceptible  of  culliva- 
iHm.  being  easily  worked  into  terraces,  which  fcive  sup- 
Ii>n  to  the  soil,  and  facilitate  the  fertilizing  proceH  of 
im^ntion.  Travellers  who  now  visit  the  land  are  dis- 
IHiwd,  at  Iha  first  view,  U)  doubt  the  ancient  accounts 
of  its  fertility;  they  can  scarcely  bring  Ihentielves  to 
Ijeliev*  that  these  barren  wastes  were  (he  promised 
lanil  ■'Sowing  with  milk  and  honey;"  but  a  more  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  countiy  aflbrda  abunilant 
eiidencetbat  its  present  sterility  is  owing  (o  the  nature 
of  iis  government,  which,  affonling  no  security  either 
fur  life  or  property,  prevents  the  husbandman  from  till- 
ing the  Binl  when  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  shall  reap 
its  fruits.  Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  said  thai  acoun- 
iiy  of  limesione  rock  will  be  found  one  oC  the  best  in 
rewarding  the  labor  o(  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  worst 
ill  Fpnntaneiius  produce.     See  Cave;  Hili. 

k'Kt  a  frequently  used  in  Scripture  In  a  fifiuralive 
•ei»e  of  the  ancestor  of  a  nation,  the  quarry  whence 
it  was  derived  (  In.  11, 1 ).  It  is  also  used  iii  a  meta- 
phorical sense  of  God,  as  the  "  Rock,"  i.  e.  the  strength 
and  refuge  of  his  people  (DeuL  ixxii,  4 ;  i  Sam.  xxiii, 
3;  Psa.  xviii,  2).  The  rock  from  which  the  Hebrews 
■ere  supplied  with  water  in  Ibe  desert  was  a  figure  or 
type  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x,  4).  So  the  term  roek  is  used 
or  the  grand  doctrine  of  Christ's  eternal  supremacy, 
■hich  ia  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system  (Matt, 
xvi,  18).    See  Stonb. 

Rock,  Daniel,  a  learned  Roman  Catbolic.  was  born 
St  Uverpool,  England,  in  1799,  and  educatalat  Old  Hall, 
Herts,  and  in  the  Euglbh  College,  Rome.  After  serving 
tbe  mission  in  London  for  two  years,  he  became  domestic 

chsii-e  of  the  Church  at  Bucklsnd,  Berks,  which  he  re- 
Mcned  in  1854.  On  the  reintroduclion  into  EngUnd 
o[  tbe  Roman  hienrchv  (1653),  he  was  one  among  those 
HiH  made  canona  of  Southwark.  He  died  Nov.  2S,  1871. 
Rock  published,  Uinnrgui,  ar  lit  Hotj/  Siicrijct  o/thr 
M.F«  (Loiid.  1833,  2  vols.  8vo!  2d  ed.  IS-W,  Svo):— rA« 
CkuiTk  of  our  yalhcTt.  etc.  (vol.  i.  ii,  ilnd.  1849,  8vo; 
voL  iii,  l8Sa-M); 
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The  AfyiHc  Crount  of  Margi  also  minor  puUicationS. 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Bril.  and  Amtr.  Aulhort,  a.  v. ; 
Darling,  Ci/dnp.  SMiog.  a.  v. 

Rockvrood,  Lumm  Biprtoh,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H,  April  8, 1816.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  I8tt9,  and  enured 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminar;-,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  (hen  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  also  remaineil  two  years,  graduating 
ill  1843.  He  was  ordained  to  the  (Jospel  ministry  in 
1845,  and  became  the  fliiaiicial  agent  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  was  caLled  to  the  pastorate  of  (he 
Congregational  Church  at  Rocky  Hill,  Oinn.,  in  I8&U, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  the  same  until  1858,  when 
he  accepted  the  position  of  district  secretary  of  (he 
American  Tract  Society  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
of  that  of  Bostun,  Uaaa.  He  died  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  May  7, 1872.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rocdco,  a  name  given  to  the  very  debased  style 
of  architecture  and  decoration  which  succeeded  the  first 
revival  of  Italian  architecture.    It  is  ot 
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vailed in  Germany  and  Belgium  during  last  c< 
and  in  France  during  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  is  an  example  from  an  altar  in  the  Church 
of  Su  James,  Antwerp. 


Rococo  Omsmenl. 
Rod  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representative  of  sev- 
eral different  Hebrew  words,  and  consequently  has  va- 
rious significations  in  the  Scriptures  (^>:ri,  didltr,  a 
ihoal,  Prov.  xiv,  B;  Isa.  xi,  I;  ^^V,  maH-fl,  a  ndg. 
Gen.  XXX,  37-89,  41 ;  xExii,IO:  Exod.xii,ll;  Numb, 
xxii,  27;  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  43;  Jer.  i.  11;  xlviii,  17; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  Hos.  iv,  12:  Zech.  xi,  7, 10,  14:  else- 
where n^^,  miillii.  a  XiVil',  especially  for  walking  or 
smiting,  or  S3S.  iMbet,  the  baton  of  otfice;  paiilni). 
It  signifies  B  wand  or  walking-slaff:  as  Moaea'  rod 
(Exod,  iv,  2,  4),  Aaron's  rod  (vii,  9),  Jonathan's  md 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  H).  The  rods  of  Moses  and  Aarun  were 
the  visible  means  chosen  by  the  Almighty  for  the  in- 
strument of  his  wonders  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  wilderness.  The  rod  of  Moses  is  someLimes  called 
"the  rod  of  God"  (Exod.  iv,  20;  vii,  S,  12,  19,  20;  viii, 
5,17;  ix,2S;  X,  13),  Aanrn'a  rods,  which  miracuhiutly 
blossomed  and  brought  forth  almonda,  was  laid  up  aa  ■ 
memorial  in  the  holy  place  (NumL  xvii,  8,  10;  HeU 
ix,  4  ).  As  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  instrumenlal- 
iiy  of  Moses'  and  Aaron's  rods  attracted  the  attention  of 
nei|;hboring  nations,  it  is  not  exiraonlinary  if,  in  conrae 
of  time,  these  personages  were  imernoven  with  mvthol- 
Dgy  (see  Willemer,  I/i  Baeiih  Mont  [Viteb.  1(MJ]). 
It  has  been  plauaibly  conjectured  that  Aaron's  rml, 
which  in  its  serpent  slate  devoured  the  serpent-roils  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  was  the  pmioly|ie  of  the  cadu- 
ceua,  or  wonder-working  rod  of  Uercury,  which  was  hg- 
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nred  as  entwined  with  two  serpenta.  Aaron's  rod  was 
caused  to  bloesom  miraculously  and  bring  forth  almonds 
(Numb,  xvii,  8)  to  show  God's  election  for  the  priest- 
hood. ParkhuTst  thinks  that  the  rods  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Israelites  were  of  the  almond-tree,  to  denote 
vigilance,  that  being  an  early  tree,  flowering  before  all 
others.  The  shepherd's  staff  is  called  '*  a  rod ;"  and  the 
tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  was  to  be  taken  from 
*'  whatsoever  passed  under  the  rod,"  i.  e.  from  whatso- 
ever required  the  shepherd's  caie  (xxvii,  32 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  13;  Ezek.  xx,  37;  Mic.  vii,  14).  The  term 
*^  rod"  also  means  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  this 
sense  is  applied  6gurattvely  to  Christ  as  a  descendant 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1).  "  Rod"  is  used  to  designate  the 
tribes  of  Israel  as  springing  from  one  root  (Psa.  Ixxiv, 
2;  Jer.  x,  16).  It  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  power  and 
authority  (Psa.  ii,  9:  cxx,  2;  cxxv,  8;  Jer.  xlviii,  17; 
Ezek.  xix,  U;  Rev.  ii,  27);  of  that  which  supports  and 
strengthens,  a  stay,  or  staff  (Psa.  xxiii,  4;  Isa.  iii,  1; 
Ezek.  xxix,  6) ;  and  of  the  afilictions  with  which  God 
disciplines  bis  people  (Job  ix,  34;  Heb.  xii,  6, 7).  (See 
Cooper,  HisL  of  the  Rod  in  all  CoufUries  attd  Ages  [2d 
ed.  Lond.  1877].)     See  Sckptrk;  Staff. 

A  peculiar  use  of  rods  is  afforded  in  the  instance  of 
those  of  poplar  and  hazel  (more  properly  the  wild  al- 
mond) which  Jacob  partially  peeled,  and  set  in  the  wa- 
ter where  Laban's  cattle  drank,  and  by  looking  at  which 
they  brought  forth  speckled  and  ring -streaked  young. 
Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced: whether  it  was  natural  or  miraculous;  whether 
the  sight  of  the  rods  had  naturally  such  an  effect  on  the 
animals'  perceptions  as  to  influence  the  markings  of 
their  offspring,  in  the  manner  that  children  often  re- 
ceive marks  before  birth,  from  some  object  that  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  mother's  mind ,  or  whether  it  was 
a  special  operation  of  God  in  Jacob's  favor,  which,  in 
fact,  seems  clearly  intimated  in  Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12.  where 
Jacob  declares  himself  to  have  been  guided  on  this  sub- 
ject by  God  in  a  dream.  The  Latin  fathers  considered 
the  case  as  natural,  the  Greek  as  miraculous,  which  is 
also  the  prevailing  opinion  of  modem  commentators, 
who  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  cause 
(Che  use  of  variegated  rods)  would  now  certainly  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.     See  Poplar. 

Rkabdomancyy  or  divining  by  rods,  became  a  common 
superstition  or  idolatrous  custom  among  the  Jews,  aris- 
ing, doubtlessly,  from  the  ideas  of  supernatural  agency 
attached  to  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  Hos.  iv,  12:  ''My  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  and  their  st^ff  declareth  unto  them."  It  was 
performed,  first,  by  inscribing  certain  characters  on 
small  rods,  and  then  drawing  them,  like  lots,  out  of  a 
vessel;  secondly,  by  measuring  the  rod  in  spans,  and 
saying,  alternately,  words  expressing  a  negative  and  an 
affirmative,  and  then  determining,  according  to  the  last 
span,  whether  negative  or  affirmative,  to  do  the  intended 
action  or  not;  thirdly,  by  erecting  two  sticks,  repeating 
a  charm,  and  then  determining  by  certain  rules,  accord- 
ing as  the  sticks  fell  backward  or  forward,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.    See  Divination. 

Rodanlm.     See  Dodanim. 

Rodbume.    See  Rudborne. 

Rodgers,  Ebeneser,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
March  16,  1788,  in  the  Blaiua  valley,  Monmouthshire, 
England.  He  studied  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilpin  of 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
admitted  into  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  London, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  he  came  to  America  on  secular  business, 
intending  to  retum  in  a  few  months.  He  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  his' friends  to  visit  the  State  (then  Terri- 
tory) of  Missouri,  and  for  a  time  relinquished  his  pur- 
pose of  retuming  to  his  native  land.  A  Baptist  church 
was  soon  formed  at  Chariton,  about  175  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Mr.  Rodgers  was  ordained  its  pastor,  though 
he  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  this  one  locality.    He 


engaged  in  teaching  in  order  to  defray  expenses  of  liv- 
ing. This  itinerant  life  continued  for  about  sixteen 
years,  during  which  be  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
about  fifty  churches.  In  1832  he  visited  Wales,  and  in 
1834  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  AHon  and  Upper 
Alton,  111.,  but  after  a  year  g^ave  his  undivided  service 
to  the  latter.  He  then  resigned,  but  immediately  be- 
came pastor  of  two  or  three  oLher  churches.  He  contin- 
ued preaching  and  acting  as  trastee  of  Shurtleff  College 
until  bis  death.  May  25, 1854.  See  Sprague,  iiimaZi  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  68 1. 

Rodgers,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  in 
1785.  His  parcnts  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
his  education  was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  ac- 
quired in  the  common  school.  He  owed  much  to  his 
early  religious  training,  and  in  childhood  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  that  in  later  years,  planted  on  this  founda- 
tion, he  stood  unmoved  amid  hosts  of  heresies.  He 
dated  his  conversion  from  his  fourteenth  year.  In  1819 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  then 
new  colony  of  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
was  licensed  March  23, 1828,  and  ordained  as  au  evan- 
gelist June  9,  1824.  For  a  number  of  years  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  in  Hammond  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
churches.  He  also  gave  a  partial  supply  to  a  church  in 
the  township  of  Oswegatchie,  where  he  finally  settled  as 
stated  supply  in  182^,  and  was  installed  as  the  regular 
pastor  May  13,  1839.  In  1848  failing  health  rendered 
regular  labor  impossible,  and  he  resigned  this  charge, 
although  he  continued  to  labor  for  short  periods  in  other 
fields.  He  died  Aug.  20, 1863.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  a  re- 
markable man,  and  he  proved  himself  an  efficient  and 
successful  workman.  His  pulpit  services  were  charac- 
terized by  rich  scriptural  knowledge,  great  earaestneaa, 
and  deep  spirituality.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  tiitL  A  bnanacy 
1865,  p.  114.     (J.L.S.) 

Rodgers,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  5, 1727.  After  studying  theology, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbyterj'  of  Newcastle  in  Oc- 
tober, 1747.  After  this  he  went  to  Virginia,  but  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  preach  there,  he  went  to  Mar^'land, 
and  early  in  1748  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  on 
March  16, 1749,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  George,  where  his  ministrations  proved  very 
acceptable.  In  1754  he  spent  some  months  in  Virginia 
as  substitute  of  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  during  the  latter*s 
absence  in  England.  In  1762  he  was  himself  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  vint 
England  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  family  reasons  obliged 
him  to  decline.  In  1765  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1807.  In  1765  he  dissolved  his  relation  with 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  and  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation in  New  York.  In  1768  he  was  made  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  showed  himself  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  bis  countr}',  and  was  several  times  consult- 
ed by  Washington.  In  May,  1776,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  but  being  appointed 
chaplain  to  general  Heatb*s  brigade  on  York  Island,  he 
at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign in  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  busineM 
calling  him  to  Georgia.  On  his  retum,  in  April,  1777, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
vention in  session  at  Esopus,  and  afterwards  served  the 
Council  of  Safety  in  the  same  capacity,  as  well  as  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  State  under  the  new  constitution. 
In  1780  he  removed  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  in  1782 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  Lamington,  N.  J., 
when,  in  1783,  the  close  of  the  war  permitted  him  to  re- 
tum to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  former  connec- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  after  April,  1785. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  vice -chancellor  of 
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the  BoAid  of  Begents  of  the  Univenity  of  New  York, 
and  in  1789  he  was  choeen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  In  1809  his  health  became 
greatly  imiMiiicd,  and  he  died  May  7,  1811.  Besides 
some  miscellaneous  articles  in  connection  with  the  £pi8> 
copal  controvert,  and  several  SrmumB  in  the  A  merican 
PreaeAer,  Dr.  Bodgers  published  A  Sermon  before  a 
Mtuomc  Lodge,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  (1779) :— ^4  Na- 
tional Tkaakigivintf  Sermon  (1783) : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Dr,  WUhergpoon  (1794) :— and  A  Sermon  at 
the  Opening  of  the  Cedar  Street  Church  (1808).  See 
bprague,  AmiaU  of  the  Am/er,  Pulpiij  iii,  154. 

Rodgere.  Ravaud  Kearney,  D.D.,a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  New  York,  Nov.  8, 1796.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  B.  B.  Bodgers,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  practicing  physician,  and  professor 
in  the  mediod  department  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  His  grandfather,  John  Bodgers,  D.D.,  was 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  in  New  York,  founder  of 
the  Brick  Church,  and  the  first  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1789.  In  the  year  1815  Bavaud  K. 
gnkluated  at  Princeton  College,  and  in  1818  he  grad- 
uated at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1820 
be  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Sandy  Hill 
and  Glenn's-Falls  Presbyterian  churches,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
mained ten  years  in  that  field.  He  was  an  ardent,  no- 
ble, earnest  young  preacher,  and  associated  with  Drs. 
Btillions,  Proudfit,  Prime,  and  others  in  the  Bible  cause, 
education,  and  all  great  works  of  social  improvement 
and  philanthropy.  With  a  voice  of  trumpet  power  and 
glowing  eloquence,  he  was  a  favorite  at  all  great  public 
meetings  and  anniversaries,  and  a  leader  in  every  good 
work.  Genial,  wann-hearted,  and  generous,  he  was  a 
general  favorite.  In  the  year  1880  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and,  accepting  the  same,  was  installed  pastor;  and  at 
that  place,  and  in  the  Synod  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, he  left  the  impress  of  a  pure  and  useful  life.  No 
minister  of  that  State  was  more  generally  known  or 
more  universally  respected.  On  all  social  occasions  his 
presence  was  indispensable  as  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  of  men.  As  a  member  and  officer  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies— whether  General  Assembly,  Synod,  or 
Presbytery — his  g^reat  excellence  of  character  and  pe- 
culiar executive  ability  were  illustrated.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  stated  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  and 
a  more  faithful,  popular,  and  accomplished  servant  never 
filled  that  office.  His  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duty,  his  punctuality  in  attendance,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and 
his  dear,  incisive,  and  able  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  always  at  his  command,  rendered  him 
an  authority  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.  He  was  a 
nnodel  pastor,  knowing  all  his  people  and  their  families. 
He  called  his  own  sheep  by  name ;  he  carried  them  in 
his  heart,  and  went  about  among  them  to  do  them  good, 
for  he  was  their  trusted  counsellor  and  confidential 
friend.  He  entered  his  pulpit  with  sermons  thoroughly 
prepared,  which  he  delivered  with  energy,  life,  and  pow- 
er. Even  down  to  old  age  he  was  strong  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  at  seventy-five  could  outwork  many 
of  his  younger  brethren.  As  he  drew  near  to  fourscore, 
be  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  which  he  had  held  un- 
broken for  forty  -  five  years.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  in  the  home  of  his  daughter  he  spent 
the  calm  and  beautiful  evening <of  a  long,  laborious,  and 
honored  life.  He  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Chris- 
tian, the  divine  presence  being  as  real  to  him  as  the 
li|?ht  of  the  sun ;  and  living  in  that  light,  he  was  as 
ready  to  die  as  to  live ;  for,  **  whether  living  or  dying,  he 
was  the  Lord's."  He  died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  iS,  1879. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Rodigast,  Sabivbl,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Gray  Convent  in  Berlin  from  1698  to  1708,  and  previous- 
ly adjunct  pnifeseor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Philip  J.  Spener  to  the  time 


of  his  death,  in  1705.  His  claim  to  recognition  in  this 
place  lies  in  his  having  composed  the  hymn  Was  Gott 
thut,  das  ist  wohlgethan  (1676),  which  has  become  a 
classic,  and  is  used  wherever  the  Grerman  tongue  is 
known.  It  was  a  favorite  with  Frederick  William  III 
of  Prussia,  and  was  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  June  11, 1840< — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Rddiger,  Ehil,  doctor  and  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  bom  Oct.  13, 
1801,  at  Sangerhausen.  In  18*21  he  left  the  gymnasium 
at  Halle,  and  entered  the  university  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  philology.  In  1828  he  commenced  his 
lectures;  in  1880  he  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in 
1885  ordinary,  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  1860 
he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  June  15,  1874. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Zeiischr\fi  der 
deutschen  morgenldndischen  GeseUschaft,  which  review 
also  contains  a  great  many  of  his  articles  pertaining  to 
Oriental  literature.  He  wrote,  Commentation  quo  Vulr 
gata  Opinio  de  Interpretibus  Arab,  Libr.  V.  T,  Ifistor, 
Refut,  (Halle,  1828) :— CArej/om.  Sgr.  c.  Gloss,  (ibid. 
1888):— />e  Oiigine  el  Indole  Arabiae  Librorum  V.T, 
Historicorum  Jnterpretationis  lAbri  Duo  (ibid.  1829). 
But  his  main  work  is  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's 
great  Nov^s  Thesaurus  PhUolog.-criliats  Lingua  Bel/r,  et 
Chuld,  V,  T,  (Lips.  1853).  He  also  edited  several  edi- 
tions of  his  Teacher^s  Hebrew  Grammar,  See  Lite- 
rarischer  Handtcetsery  1874,  p.  286 ;  Schneider,  Theolo- 
gisches  Jahrbuchy  1^5,  p.  875  sq. ;  Winer,  Theologisches 
Handbuchy  i,  58 ;  ii,  737 ;  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii, 
162 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisdies  ffandbuchf  p.  62 
sq.;  and  Index  to  vol.  i-xxx  of  the  ZeUschr{ft  der 
deutschen  morgenL  GesellschafL     (B.  P.) 

Rodon.    See  Debodon. 

Rodxigaes,  Girao,  called  Father  JoaOj  a  Portu- 
guese missionary,  was  bom  near  Lisbon  in  1559.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1576,  and  in  1588  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  soon  spoke  the  dialect  of  Nagasaki  with 
fiuency,  received  the  protection  of  the  government,  and 
consequently  escaped  the  persecutions  to  which  the  oth- 
er missionaries  were  subjected.  He  returned  to  Europe 
late  in  life,  and  died  in  1688.  His  principal  work  was 
printed  at  Nsgasaki,  and  was  entitled  Arte  da  Lingua 
do  Japao  ( 1604 ).  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Laudresse  and  annotated  by  B^musat  (1825).  Bodriguez 
also  wrote  letters  on  the  persecutions  to  which  Chris- 
tians were  subjected  in  Japan,  entitled  Cartas  Annuas 
de  Nangazachi  dos  Annos  1604  e  1605,  transl.  into  Latin 
(Antw.  1611-12)  and  into  Italian  (1808-10)  :—i4  wwcw 
de  1609  6  1610  (Bome,  1615).  Some  smaller  works  of 
Bodriguez  appeared  at  Bome  in  1615  and  1682.  See 
Antonio,  BUd,  Hispana ;  Pag^s,  BibUogr,  Japonaise,— 
Hoefer,  iVbiir.  Biog,  Oensrale,  s.  v. 

Roe  is  properly  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  ^J33l, 
ts^yah  (Cant,  iv,  5 ;  vii,  8),  which  is  the  fem.  of  "^SX, 
isebij  the  ^OK-buck  (so  called  from  its  beauty,  DeuL  xii, 
15,  22 ;  xiv,  5 ;  xv,  22 ;  1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  elsewhere  im- 
properly **  roe,"  2  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  8 ;  Prov.  vl, 
5 ;  CanL  ii,  7, 9, 17 ;  iii,  5 ;  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  xiii,*14 ;  "  beau- 
ty," 2  Sam.  i,  19).  These  are  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine appellations  of  an  antelope,  which  was  considered 
the  very  impersonation  of  beauty ;  and  so,  in  the  later 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  L  e.  from  Isaiah  downward,  it  is  al- 
w^ays  used  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  is  rendered  by  such 
terms  as  "  glory,"  "  beauty,"  **  ornament,"  "  delight,"  etc 
The  word  was  not  only  found  in  the  various  Aramaan 
dialects  of  Western  Asia,  but  has  spread  to  nations  where 
we  should  have  little  expected  to  find  it,  as  those  of  the 
extreme  south  of  Africa.  Thus  the  elegant  springbok 
of  the  Cape  Colony  {A  ntilope  euchore),  an  animal  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles  of  Asia,  is  named  tsebi  by  the  B^ 
chpanas,  and  tesbe  by  the  CaflfVes.  The  Sept  generally 
renders  the  word  by  SopKOQ ;  and  this  is  given  in  the 
New  Tesu  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Syriac  tabitha 
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(Acls  ix,  86),  which  ii  but  the  feminine  form  irilh  the 
U  BufLened  to  i  by  [b«  drugiping  of  Ihe  ljibi1lll^ 

The  wiimal  in  queeiiou  is  the  doicu  f^azvlle  of  the 
modem  OrtencatB  (Anlilopedorcai),  the  mint  abundHiil 
of  all  the  raidiiiuits  inhalriting  Palegliiie  and  ita  vidn- 
itj-  in  R  (Ule  of  rreedam.  It  appeara  In  be  replaced  in 
the  turrounding  regtons  by  what  aame  naturalutB  can- 
eider  u  diuiiicl,  though  closely  allied,  apecies,  and  olh- 
era  are  disposed  to  view  aa  only  loeal  varieties  of  the 
same.  Thus  in  Aaia  Minor,  e^ctencling  auiiibwsrd  into 
Syria  and  eastward  into  Central  Aaia,  there  is  the  ahu 
(A  iififoperaJjul/iinMo),  with  rather  Blouter  boms  tlian  the 


Riiebuck  (.1  ntilapi  darctu). 

gazelle;  in  Western  India  the  kalaepi  {A.  Bfjmellii,  Sykes; 
A.cora,  H.Smith),  eloady  like  the  gazelle,  but  highei 
on  the  limbs,  with  the  tail  entirety  black,  and  scarcely 
gregarioua;  all  along  the  eastern  ahore  of  the  Ked  Scs 
lix'es  the  ariel  gazelle  (^A .  Ara^ca)^  scarcely  to  be  dia- 
tiiiguiahed  from  A .  dorcai  except  by  bniiK  aoraewhat 
darker  in  color,  and  uaually  a  little  slighter  in  form.  On 
the  continent  nf  Africa  we  have,  in  the  nonh  of  Abys- 
unia,  the  A.  SaBuati-iiii/ii  of  UUppel,  an  animal  cc 
erably  larger  than  the  gazelle,  with  boldly  lyrate  hams, 
■nd  assoeiiting  in  pairs ;  on  the  western  siihi  of  ' 
desert,  the  kevel  (.4.  ttrflla),  nearer  the  gaielle, 
with  the  horns  compreaaed,  more  annulated,  and  lyn 
and,  finally,  in  the  aoutheni  half  nf  the  continent,  the 
springbok  (A.ruchorf)  and  the  blessbok  (A.pggarga), 
large  apeciea  with  lyrate  boms,  and  the  aides  and  Hanka 
marked  with  conspicuoua  dark  banda,  which  end 
wbiie  patch  on  the  buttocks.  These  merge  into  ai 
cr  group,  chiefly  inhabiting  North  Africa,  containing  the 
mborr  and  the  addra.  See  Pioako.  Of  all  these  spe- 
cies the  Ittbi  properlv  liiduiles  only  the  A .  doraii  and 
A.  Arabiea;  and  in  all  proliability  these  were  not  dia- 
liiiguiahed,  but  auppoaed.  .Stanley  {Syr.  und  Fiilttl.  p. 
307)  says  that  the  aigniHcalion  of  the  word  AJabn,  the 
valley  "  of  stags,"  is  siill  JnatiAed  by  "  the  gazelles  which 
the  peasants  hunt  on  ita  mnuntain  slopes."  Tbomaon 
(Lonj  and  Book,  i,  252)  saya  that  the  mountains  nf 
Naphtali  "-abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day."    See  Astk- 

So  elegant  is  the  fom],ao  light  and  slender  the  limb*, 
eo  graceful  the  movements,  so  shy  and  timid  the  dispo- 
sition, of  the  gazelle  that  the  Oriental  genius  haa  ever 
delighted  to  make  it  the  repreaenlalive  of  female  love- 
liness. The  eye  in  particular  is  large,  soft,  liquid,  Un- 
guiahing,  and  of  the  tleepest  black — qualities  which  are 
Bu  admired  in  the  eyes  of  an  Oriental  woman  (hat  tu 
Bay  "she  has  the  eyea  of  a  gazelle"  ia  the  most  flal.ler- 
ing  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  beauty.  The  poetr}- 
of  the  Arabs  and  Pernans  is  full  of  such  allusiana,  white 
the  lightneaa  and  Heetneea  of  the  creature  afford  similes 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  activity  and  grace  of  the 
youthful  man.  David,  in  his  exquieite  elegy  on  the 
deatit  onSaul  and  Jotial  ban,  calla  bis  friend  *■  the  gazelle 
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of  land"  (a  Sam.  i,  19) ;  and  in  the  Song  of  Songa  the 
com  pariaon  is  frequently  interchanged  between  the  bride- 
groum  and  the  bride.  Whatcan  be  more  ezquiaitetban 
the  compound  simile  in  ch.  iv,  b1  Aahael,  the  l)nKhi'r 
of  Joab,  was  "as  light  of  foot  as  one  of  the  gaselles  in 
thefleld~(2  8am.ii,  ]R):  and  the  Gadiieswho  ^hend 

as  swifl  aa  gazelles  u] 

8).  The  gentle  Tabitha  of  Joppa,  the  loving  and  be- 
loved (Acts  ix,  3G),  was  doublleaa  so  named  becau'« 
uf  her  beauty,  real  or  fancied.  Tbe  gazelle  was  per- 
mitted to  bo  eaten  by  the  law  of  Moaes,  aa  it  ia  a 
typical  ruminant.  It  seems  to  have  even  been  a 
aundaid  of  lawful  and  proper  food  — "Thou  mave!<t 

1  eat  flesh, . . .  even  as  the  gazelle  ...  is  eaten"  (Deui. 
xii,  16,  22).  Whercaa  hitherto  the;  had  eaten  the 
flesh  of  their  flocka  and  herds  only  on  occasioas  of 
these  being  offered  in  aacrifice,  now  that  they  were 

'  about  to  become  a  aeltled  and  an  agricultural  people, 

they  might  kill  and  eat  their  domestic  animals  with- 
out any  such  restricrion,  aa  freely  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  the  gazeUea  which  they  took  in  hunting. 
It  ia  pmbable  that  this  animal  formed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  animal  food  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only  in  their 
desert  wanderinga,  but  be.fore  and  after  their  captivity  in 
Egypt-  The  veniaon  which  Isaac  loved,  and  which  Ksau 
took  with  his  qinver  and  his  bow,  and  which  could  itot 
be  disiingiiiaheil  from  kid  when  thia  latter  wfs  euilably 
dresaed  (<ien.  xxvii),waa  doubtless  the  flesh  of  the  ga- 
zelle. To  this  day  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  the  plain* 
of  Beersheba  are  the  haunts  of  vast  flocka  of  these  a^ile 
creatures,  anil  still  the  paatnral  Arabs  hunt  them  there 
and  make  savory  meat.     See  tiAZEtXE. 

The  |taintings  of  ancient  Eg}'pt  preaent  us  with  nn- 
meroua  examples  ofga^Ue-hunting.  Sometimes  a  bat- 
tue ia  depicted,  in  which  all  the  game  of  the  country  i.i 
driven  before  the  hounds.  In  such  acenea  the  great 
predominance  given  to  the  gazelle  shows  how  lai^  a 

times  the  capture  of  the  wild  animal  alire  waa  the  «l>- 
Ject  desired  1  in  this  case  it  was  either  trapped  or  snared 
in  some  way,  or  shot  with  blunt-headed  arrows,  and  ibe 
hunter  ia  seen  leading  home  the  gentle  gazelle  by  the 
fanrna.  Occasionally,  too,  this  was  accomplished  by 
throwing  the  lasso,  as  wild  horses  are  now  taken  nn 
the  South  American  pampas.  Large  herds  of  gazelles 
were  kept  by  the  Eg}'ptian  land-hold«i  in  their  parks 
and  preserves,  like  deer  with  us.    Frequently,  however. 

loosed  after  the  fleet-footed  antelope,  and  pullet)  it  down 
by  sheer  running,  the  hunter  running  on  foot,  which 
implies  that  the  courac  coidd  not  have  been  long.  At 
present,  however,  though  large  herds  of  gaiellea  are 
common  enough,  and  the  eport  of  chasing  them  it  aa 
keenly  relished  as  ever,  no  breed  of  doga  cultivated  in 
tbe  East  has  a  chance  c^tiringing  one  dawn  in  a  fair 
open  run.  They  are  himted  by  tbe  Arabs  with  a  falcon 
and  a  greyhound.  The  repealed  attacks  of  the  Inrd  upon 


llaebncb(lkom  (he  Aasytlaa  Sculptures,  BrlllikHuseam). 
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the  head  of  the  animal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  falls  an  easv 
prey  to  the  gr^bound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the 
tiigbt  of  the  falcon.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  also 
taken  in  pitfalls,  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters.  -  (See  Addison,  Damascus  and 
Palwtyra,  ii,  840 ;  Kitto,  Phys,  Hist,  of  Paiut,  p.  892 ; 
and  Burckhardt,  Notes,  p.  220.)  The  group  of  ante- 
lopes to  which  this  article  b  devoted,  genericaUy  named 
GazeUa  by  some  naturalists,  is  thus  characterized :  the 
honu,  which  are  permanent,  and  present  in  both  sexes, 
are  lyrate,  with  solid  bony  cores.  The  lachrymal  sinus- 
es are  distinct  and  movable,  the  interdigital  pits  and 
inguinal  pores  are  large.  The  knees  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  tufts  of  hair.  A  dark  streak  runs  through 
the  eye.  The  inside  of  the  ear  is  marked  with  lines,  oc- 
casioned by  the  alternation  of  bands  of  white  hair;  the 
color  of  the  sides  and  flanks,  some  hue  of  warm  brown, 
is  separated  from  the  white  of  the  belly  by  a  dark  line. 
The  nose  is  sheep-like. — ^Fairbairn.  See  Tristram,  Nat, 
NUt.  of  the  Bible,  p.  127  sq.;  BiUe  Educator,  ii,  185. 
t>ee  Deeis. 

In  I'ttiv.  V,  19,  the  word  Roe  represents  the  Heb.  yaa- 
hh',  nb?*^,  properly  the  female  ibex  or  your^  she-goat; 
here  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  lovely  woman  (Bochart, 
Hieroz,  i,  899 ;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.  b$^).     See  Goat. 

Youno  KoE  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv,  6)  stands 
for  the  Heb.  o^pher,  "^65  (from  the  root  aphar%  "^Bj?, 
to  he  whitish),  the  Arabic  algophro,  which  denotes  the 
calf  or  fawn  of  a  stag  (ail).  It  occurs  in  no  other  book 
of  Scripture,  is  unknown  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and 
appears  to  be  only  a  poetical  application  of  a  term  more 
strictly  belonging  to  fawn-like  animals;  for  in  the  above 
passage  it  is  applied  to  couples  feeding  in  a  bed  of  lil- 
ies— indications  not  descriptive  of  young  goats  or  stags, 
but  quite  applicable  to  the  Antilopine  groups  which  are 
characterized  in  Griffith's  Cuvier,  in  subgenus  X  Cephal- 
ophtis,  and  in  XI  Neotragu^,  both  furnishing  species  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  graceful  diminutive  structures, 
several  of  which  habitually  feed  in  pairs  among  shrubs 
and  geraniums  on  the  hilly  plains  of  Africa.  And  as  they 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  in  request  among  the 
wealthy  in  warm  climates  for  domestication,  we  may 
cniijecrure  that  a  species  designated  by  the  name  of 
Opher  ("iBT,  perhaps  alluding  to  I'^D'^X,  Ophir,  or  even 
Africa)  was  to  be  found  in  the  parks  or  royal  gardens 
of  a  sovereign  so  interested  in  natural  history  as  Solo- 
mon was,  and  from  the  sovereign's  own  observation  be- 
came alluded  to  in  the  truly  apposite  imagery  of  his 
poetical  diction  (Cant,  iv,  12).  Among  the  species  in 
question,  in  which  both  male  and  female  are  exceeding- 
ly similar,  and  which  might  have  reached  him  by  sea  or 
by  caravan,  we  may  reckon  Cephahphus  Grimmia,  C. 
perpvMilltt,  C,  philaniomba,  all  marked  by  a  small  black 
tuft  of  hair  between  their  very  short  horns ;  as  also  the 
Xeotragus  pygmea,  or  guevei,  the  smallest  of  cloven- 
f'ioted  animals :  and  the  madolka,  with  speckled  legs ;  all 
ibett  species  being  natives  of  Central  Africa,  and  from 
time  immemorial  brought  by  caravans  from  the  interior 
fur  sate  or  presents. — Ritto.    See  Hind. 

Roe,  Asel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Sctauket,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1738.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1756,  and 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark 
Mountains  (now  Orange),  N.  «I.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1759  (or  1760), 
and  was  ordained  sine  tUulo  by  the  same  presbytery 
about  two  years  after.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  was 
installed  pastor  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  proved  himself  an  earnest  friend  of  the  colo- 
nicflu  Mr.  Roe  was  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
fur  twenty-nine  years  (1778-1807),  a  member  of  the  first 
General  Assemblv  in  1789,  and  moderator  of  that  bodv 
in  1802.  He  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1800.    He  died  of  an  affection  of  the  throat. 


Dec.  2, 18 15,    See  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  mer,  Puhnt, 
iii,  282. 

Roe,  Charles  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and 
received  his  license  to  preach  when  about  twenty-three 
years  old.  In  1858  he  was  received  on  probation  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until  the 
conference  of  1857  granted  him  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  until  his  death  by  consum^i- 
tion,  Sept.  27, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conf,  1860, 
p.  330. 

Roebuck.    See  Rob. 

Roebuck,  J.  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Association,  was  bom  in  Leeds,  England,  Feb.  14, 
1816.  He  was  awakened  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Sheffield  circuit.  While  laboring  in  Manchester 
he  had  a  public  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  the  founder 
of  socialism,  in  which  he  showed  great  skill.  Removing 
to  Glasgow,  he  still  continued  his  services  against  Owen- 
ism,  and  was  ver^"-  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
He  died  Dec.  20, 1840,  of  disease  of  the  throat.  He  con- 
ducted for  a  time  The  Temperance  JoumaL  See  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Ro^Il     See  Haroeh. 

Roell,  Herman  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Protes- 
tant divine,  was  bom  in  1653  at  Do^lberg,  Westphalia. 
He  studied  first  at  Unna  and  then  at  Utrecht,  but  upon 
the  breaking-out  of  the  war  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Gottingen.  This  place  becoming  unsafe,  be  returned  to 
German}',  studied  at  Marburg,  and  afterwards  at  Hei- 
delberg. He  then  went  to  l^asel  and  Zurich,  and  in 
1676  he  again  visited  the  United  Provinces,  spending 
two  vears  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Levden. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Hervorden, 
and  held  that  position  until  her  death  in  1680,  when  he 
was  appointed  preacher  to  Alberdne,  princess  of  Orange. 
In  1686  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  and  in  June,  1704,  was  appointed  to 
the  divinity  chair  of  Utrecht,  which  he  retained  with 
great  reputation  until  his  death,  July  12, 1718.  Among 
his  publications  are,  Commenlarius  in  Prmcipium  Epis- 
toloi  Pauli  ad  Ephesos  (Utrecht,  1715,  4to):— a  Ctm- 
iinuation,  vthh  An  Exegesis  on  Colossians  (ibid.  1731, 
4to ) :  —  Explicatio  Catecfieseos  Heidelbergensis  ( ibid. 
•1728): — Exegesis  in  Psalmum  Ixxxix  (Duisburg,  1728, 
8vo) : — Guli^hii  Analysis  et  Compendium  Librorum  Pro- 
pheticorwn,  etc  (Amherst,  1683, 4to) : — Oratio  Jnavgu- 
ralis  de  ReligUme  Rationalu  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Roeska,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  sister  of  Thi- 
alfe  and  servant  of  Thor. 

Rogatidni,  one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which 
Donatism  subdivided  itself.  They  took  their  name  from 
their  leader,  Rogatus,  and  flourished  in  Mauritania  Css- 
sariensis  (A.D.  372-373). 

Rogation  Days  (Lat.  rogare,  to  beseech)  are  the 
three  days  immediately  before  the  festival  of  Ascension. 
About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  Mamertus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  upon  the  prospect  of  some  particular  calami- 
ties that  threatened  his  diocese,  appointed  that  extraor- 
dinary prayers  and  supplications  should  be  offered  up  with 
fasting  to  God  for  averting  those  impending  evils  upon 
the  above-mentioned  days;  from  which  supplications 
(calleil  by  the  Greeks  litanies,  by  the  Latins  rogations) 
these  days  have  ever  since  been  called  Rogation  days. 
The  calamity  referred  to  was  a  terrible  fire  which  raged 
in  the  city  of  Vienne,  Dauphiny,  and  which  suddenly 
went  out  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  bishop.  The 
same  result  followed  his  supplications  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  great  fire.  Such  is  the  assumed  miracle 
(Thompson,  Philos,  of  Magic,  ii,  291).  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  these  days  were  continued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  perambulaiion  (q.  v.)  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  parishes.     In  the  Chureh  of  England  it  has 
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been  thought  Rt  to  continue  the  observance  of  the«e 
days  as  private  fasts.  There  is  no  office,  or  order  of 
prayer,  or  even  a  single  collect,  appointed  for  the  Roga- 
tion days  in  the  Prayer-book;  but  there  is  a  homily 
appointed  for  Rogation  week,  which  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  three. to  be  used  on  the  three  Rogation 
days,  and  the  fourth  on  the  day  when  the  parish  make 
their  procession.  The  days  were  called  in  Anglo-Saxon 
gang  daegas ;  the  old  form  of  the  name, "  gang  days,'*  still 
lingering  in  the  north  of  England.  There  was  considera- 
ble opposition  to  the  observance  of  rogations  during  the 
fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost — a  time  which 
was  one  continued  festival  in  the  early  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  does  not  keep  Rogationtide,  and  even 
drops  the  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the 
fifty  days.  See  Bingham,  Christian  Antiq,  xxi,  2,  8; 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  TheoL  s.  v.;  Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.; 
Hook*,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

Rogation  Sunday,  the  Sunday  immediately  pre- 
ceding Rogation  days  (q.  v.). 

Rogation  Week,  the  next  week  bat  one  before 
Whit-Sundav.    See  Rogation  Days. 

Rogda,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  Russian  hero 
who  slew  the  serpent's  son  Tugarin  of  BtUgaria,  in- 
vincible to  any  person  bom  of  a  woman.  Tugarin  in- 
tended to  challenge  the  prince  Vladimir  to  mortal  com- 
bat because  he  had  married  Lepa,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bulgarians,  against  her  father's  will,  and  Lepa 
made  known  the  secret  of  Tugarin's  invulnerability  to 
her  husband.  Rogda,  who  had  been  taken  from  his 
mother's  womb  by  means  of  an  incision  made  after  her 
death,  went  forth  and  successfully  encountered  the  gi- 
ant.— Vollmer,  WOrterh,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

RogeL    See  Em-bogku 

Ro'gelim  (Heb.  JiogeHm%  D'^ijiS,  treadert,  i.  e. 
fullers;  Sept  'Pb^yeXXi^),  a  place  in  Gilead,  the  resi- 
dence of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  xix,  81).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  present  Ajliin,  the  principal  village  of  Jebel 
AjlAn,  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name,  between  Jerash 
and  ed-Deir  (Jabesh-Gilead). 

Roger  OF  Hexham.    See  Richard. 

Roger  OF  Hovedkn,  an  English  historian  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived  be- 
yond 1204,  but  the  exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
Henry  U  in  confidential  services,  such  as  visiting  mon- 
asteries. He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  was  in 
the  Church,  and  also  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford. 
After  Henry's  death  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
writing  of  history,  and  composed  annals  from  731,  where 
Bede  left  otT,  to  1202^  the  third  year  of  king  John.  These 
annals  were  first  published  by  Saville  among  the  IJisio- 
rici  A  nglici  (1695 ;  reprinted,  Frankfort,  1601,  fol.).  Vos- 
sius  says  that  he  wrote  also  a  histor}'  of  the  Northum- 
brian kings  and  a  life  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. "  Hoveden.'* 

Roger  of  Wendovkr,  an  ancient  English  historian, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  embraced  the  monastic  life  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  died  May  6,  1237.  He 
published  Rogeri  cfe  Wendover  Chronica^  sive  Flores 
Historiarum  (formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris), 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1849,  2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  <md  A  mer,  A  u- 
thorsj  s.  r. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Roger,  Abraham,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  em- 
barked for  the  East  Indies  about  1640,  and  was  pastor 
at  the  Dutch  factor}^,  Palicat,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
for  ten  years.  He  died  about  1670.  From  the  inter- 
course he  had  with  the  Brahmins  he  has  given  a  valu- 
able account  of  their  religion  and  customs — Jm  Vraye 
RepresentuHon  de  Ui  Religion  des  Bramines  (Amherst, 
1670,  4 to).     See  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Rogereens,  so  called  from  John  Rogers,  their  chief 
leader.    They  appeared  in  New  England  about  1677. 


The  principal  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  denominatinn 
was,  that  worship  performed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  a  species  of  idolatry  which  they  ought  to  oppose. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  this  they  osed  a  variety  of  measures 
to  disturb  those  who  were  assembled  for  puUic  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day. — Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Daniel,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  in 
1573,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  became  minister 
of  Haversham,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of 
Weathersfleld,  Essex.  His  death  took  place  in  1652. 
His  publications  are:  David's  Cost  (Lond.  1619, 8vo) : — 
Practical  Catechism  (ibid.  1633,  4to ;  1640) :  —  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  (dd  ed.  ibid.  1635,  4to;  again, 
ieid6):—Matrimottittl  Honor  (ibid.  1642,4to):— .Vaawwn 
the  Syrian  (lectures  on  2  Kings  v,  9-15)  (ibid.  1642- 
50,  foL):  —  Prediction  concemu^  King  Charles  I  and 
A  rchbishop  Laud  (ibid.  1692).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibU- 
og,  S.V. 

Rogers,  Elymas  P.,  >  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Feb.  10, 1815.  Though  reared 
in  humble  life,  he  had  devoted  Christian  parents;  they 
being  poor,  however,  and  unable  to  support  their  large 
family,  when  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
strangers,  and,  being  the  only  colored  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, was  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  his  race.  His  meagre  advantages 
for  gaining  an  education  were  thereby  lessened  and  his 
difiiculties  increased.  He  returned  home  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  labored  with  his  father  until  he  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  family  of  major  Caldwell,  of  Hartfuni, 
Conn.,  who  wanted  a  person  who  would  work  for  his 
board  and  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  schooL  In 
1838  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  Talcott  Street 
congregation  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Now  he  deterroineil 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1886  entered  the  Oneida 
Institute  in  Whitesborough,  N.Y.,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  teaching  for  his  support  during  the  winter,  an«l 
studying  for  the  ministry  during  the  other  portions  of 
the  year,  until  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  immediately 
removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  principal  of  the  public 
school  for  colored  children,  and  there  he  continued  the 
study  of  theolog}'  under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Eli  F.  Cooley  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  HalL  He  was  li- 
censed by  New  Bmnswick  Presbytery  Feb.  7, 1844,  and 
in  1845  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Witherspoon  Street  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1846 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Plane  Street  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  be  continued  to  preach  until  Nov.  5, 1860, 
when  he  went  to  Africa,  with  the  object  of  travelling  Ih 
the  interests  of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  work,  died  at  Cape  Palmas,  Jan. 
20, 1861.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  fine  gifts,  and  re- 
markable poetic  talent.  Dr.  Maclean,  ex-president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  says  of  him,  "This  truly 
good  man  ought  to  be  held  in  respect  by  all  who  have 
any  regard  for  simple  and  unaffected  piety.  My  esti- 
mate of  his  character  was  a  high  one."  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  temperance  hymns  and  two  poems,  one, 
The  RepeeU  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Considered;  the 
other,  on  The  Fugitive  -  Slave  Law,  He  published  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  and  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Men 
of  Business  (Phila.  1835,  ^vo).  See  Wilson,  Presk  /list. 
Almanac,  1862,  p.  19L     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Esekiel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  Weathersfield,  Essex,  England,  in  1590.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Benet  College  in  1604^  and 
that  of  M.A.  at  Christ's  College  in  1608,  becoming  the 
chaplain  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington  at  Hatfield,  Essex. 
After  five  or  six  years.  Sir  Francis  bestowed  upon  hiro 
the  benefice  of  Rowley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  exercised 
his  ministry  for  about  twenty  yeare,  when  he  was  si- 
lenced for  nonconformity,  though  he  was  allowed  the 
profits  of  his  living  for  two  years  longer,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  nominating  bis  successor.     Restless  under  the 
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rertreinta  opon  his  liberty,  Mr.  Sogers  came  to  America 
in  1638,  where  he  commenced  a  new  settlement  in  April. 
16S9,  and  was  ordained  in  the  following  December.  He 
continued  to  labor  in  this  parish  until  bis  death,  Jan.  23, 
16<K>.  Mr.  Rogers  gave  his  library  to  Harvard  College, 
and  his  boose  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley  for  the 
support  of  the  GospeL  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pu^  i,  120. 

Rof^ers,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  1741,  and  was  for  more  than  tiftv  years  rector  of 
Sproiighton,  near  Ipswich.  He  published  a  Sermon 
(1790,  8vo) : — Five  Sermons  (1818, 12mo) ;  and  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  the  Sermons  oj' Rev.  Edward  Evumon 
(1806, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Gentleman's  Mag,  1836,  i,  555^ 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

RogerB,  Gtoorge  "W.  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Holderness,  N.  H., 
Feb.  2, 1812,  and  was  converted  March,  1830,  joining  the 
Church  in  1832.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  as  local 
preacher  in  1838,  and,  after  preparation,  entered  the  reg- 
ular work  in  1813.  In  1864  he  became  supernumerary, 
in  1865  effective,  in  1867  superannuated,  and  died  at  ttie 
house  of  bis  son  in  Salem  the  next  year.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  104. 

Rogeis,  Hester  Ann,  an  eminent  saint  in  the 
early  aniuds  of  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Macclesfield, 
England,  in  1756.  Her  father,  a  pious  man,  died  when 
she  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  his  peaceful  end  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  was  at  first 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Methodists;  but  her  in- 
terest in  them  was  aroused  by  bearing  one  of  their 
preachers,  and,  although  her  mother  threatened  to  tum 
her  out  of  doors  in  consequence,  deepened,  until,  on  a 
visit  of  Mr.  Wesle}*  to  her  native  place  in  her  twentieth 
rear,  she  fully  joined  them.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Koe,  and  in.  1784  Wesley  promoted  her  marriage  with 
James  Rogers,  one  of  his  most  effective  preachers,  with 
whom  sbe  lived  happily,  occupied  in  all  evangelical  la- 
bors, until  her  death,  in  1794,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
fifth  child.  She  was  a  model  of  Christian  purity  and 
zeftl,  filling  the  oflioe  of  female  class-leader,  and  often 
addressing  public  congregations  with  remarkable  pa- 
thos and  power.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been  a  wit^ 
ness  of  the  experience  of  perfect  love.  Her  Journal 
baa  been  published,  also  her  Life,  as  a  part  of  Methodist 
literature.  See  also  Stevens,  Women  of  Methodismf  p. 
98  sq. ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Isaiah  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church,  was  converted  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  In  July,  1846,  he 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine  Conference ;  and  when 
the  conference  was  divided,  August,  1848,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  East  Maine  Conference.  He  was  super- 
annuated June  20, 1849,  and  held  that  relation  until  his 
death,  at  Benton,  Me.,  June  20, 1852.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  80. 

Rogers,  John  (1),  an  English  divine  and  martyr, 
was  bom  about  1500.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  There  he  met  Tyndale  and  Cov- 
erdale,  through  whom  he  was  led  to  renounce  popery. 
He  married  at  Antwerp,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Wittenberg,  which  oflSce  he  retained  until  the 
accession  of  Edward  YI.  In  1548  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, invited  by  bishop  Ridley,  and  was  presented  with 
the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and  the  vicarage  of 
Sc  Sepolchre^s,  both  in  London,  May  10, 1550.  Bishop 
Ridley  made  him  a  prebendar}'  of  St.  Paul's,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  rector  of  Chigwell,  Aug.  24,  1551,  and,  later, 
divinity- reader.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  entry  of 
queen  Mary  into  London  (Thursday,  Aug.  3,  1553),  he 
denounced  Romanism  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  urging  the 
people  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  doctrines  taught  in 
king  Edward's  day.  For  this  he  was  summoned  before 
the  privy  council,  but  defended  himself  so  ably  that  he 


was  released.  On  Aug.  18  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St.  Paul's,  from  which  he 
refused  to  make  his  escape,  though  frequently  urged. 
After  six  months  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  where 
his  confiDement  was  aggravated  by  every  species  of 
severity.  In  January,  1555,  he  was  tried  before  Gardi- 
ner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  bumed 
at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4,  which  sentence  be  bore  with  great 
constancy  and  patience.  He  translated  from  Melanc- 
thon,  A  Weighing  and  Considering  of  the  Interim  (Lond. 
1548,  16mo);  and  was  compiler  of  the  first  authorized 
English  Bible  prepared  from  Tyndale's  MSS.,  Cover- 
dale's  translation,  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Thomas  Matthew :  The  Bgble,  in  which  is  contained 
the  Olde  and  Newe  Testaments,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Matthew 
(1537,  fol.).  It  was  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
and  copies  are  iu  the  British  Museum,  Lambeth,  Bod- 
leian, St.  Paul's,  and  other  libraries.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, he  wrote  an  account  of  his  examinations, 
and  also  other  papers,  which  were  providentially  pre- 
served, and  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time. 
They  may  be  found  in  Fox's  Martyrology,  p.  415.  See 
Chester,  Life  of  Rogers  (Lond.  1861, 8vo) ;  Strype,  Cran- 
mer ;  British  Reformers,  voL  ix ;  alM)  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
probably  in  1565,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding.  He  was  minister  of  Chacomb, 
Northamptonshire,  from  1587  to  1620,  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  published  work  is  a  Discourse  on  Christian 
Watchfulness,  etc  (Lond.  1620,  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (3),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of  Hemming- 
ham  in  1592,  minister  of  Haverhill  in  1603,  and  was  af- 
terwards minister  of  Dedham,  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1 630.  His  works  are :  Sirty  Memorials  of  a  Godly  Life : 
— Treatise  of  Lore: — Doctrine  of  Faith  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1627;  6th  ed.  1634, 12mo)  '.—Exposition  of  First  Epistle 
ofPeier  (ibid.  1650,  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  parling,  Cyclopadia  Biblio' 
graphica,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (4),  a  Congregational  preacher,  was 
born  probably  at  Assington,  England,  and  came  with 
his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  having  studied  medicine 
and  theology.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ipswich  in 
1656,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  president  of 
Harvard  College,  August,  1683.  He  died  July  2, 1684. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  \,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (5),  a  Congregational  minister, 'and 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  July  7, 1666,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1684,  was  ordained  at  Ips- 
wich, Oct.  12, 1692,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1745.  His  works 
are:  Deaih  the  Wages  of  Sin  (1701):— Election  Sermon 
(1 706) :— Sermon  on  the  Death  of  J.  Appleton  (1 739).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (6),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  at  Ensham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1679,  was  educated  at 
New  College  school,  Oxford,  and  in  1693  was  elected 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree in  arts  and  entering  orders,  he  waited  for  a  fellow- 
ship, which  he  secured  in  1706,  but  in  the  meantime 
had  become  vicar  of  Buckland,  Berkshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1710,  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes  in  1712,  afterwards  becoming  lecturer 
of  the  united  parishes  or  Christ  Church  and  St.  I.ieon- 
ard's,  Foster  Lane.  In  17 16  he  became  rector  of  Wring- 
ton.  Somersetshire;  prebend  of  Wells  iu  1718;  subdean 
of  the  same  in  1721 ;  chaplain  to  George  II,  then  prince 
of  Wales;  and  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  London, 
October,  1728.  He  died  May  1, 1729.  He  wrote.  The 
Visible  and  Invisible  Church  of  Christ  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1719, 
8vo): — Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation  (1727,  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (4  vols.  8vo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
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A  mer,  A  uthors,  8.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  &  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cydop,  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Wiveliscombe,  Somersetahire,  England,  June  11, 1815. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and 
settled  in  New  York  city.  He  was  converted  when  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
under  Dr.  Owen,  of  New  York  city,  graduated  at  IMnce- 
ton  College  in  1845,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1848,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year  by  the  Presbyterj'  of  New  York.  After  leaving 
the  seminary,  he  labored  at  May's  Landing  and  Pleasant 
Mills,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  employment  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  until  1850,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  Church  of  Round  Prairie,  Ta.,  over 
which  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1851.  In  1853,  because 
of  failing  health,  he  returned  East,  and  spent  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  in  preaching  and  teaching  in  Attle- 
boro',  Pa. ;  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  the  vicinity  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. ;  and  at  Newtown,  Pa.  In  1857  he  received  a 
call  to,  and  was  installed  pastor  of,  the  churches  of  King- 
wood  and  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  to  la- 
bor till  his  death,  Aug.  20, 1863.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  fine  attainments  in 
the  different  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  especially 
in  the  Greek  language  and  English  literature.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  naturally  eloquent.  See  Wilson,  Pre«6. 
Ui9t,  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  192.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Lorenzo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  Vt., 
March  12, 1804,  and  was  converted  in  1828.  He  enter- 
ed the  ministry  in  1834,  was  superannuated  by  the  Erie 
Conference  in  1854,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  17, 
1865.  He  was  greatly  influential  in  winning  men  to 
Christ.    See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conferences^  1865,  p.  131. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1598.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and, 
after  serving  for  two  years  as  a  domestic  chaplain,  be- 
came Dr.  Barkham's  assistant  at  Bocking,  Essex,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years;  and  obtaining  the  living  of 
Assington,  Suffolk,  he  continued  there  untilJune  1, 1636, 
when  he  sailed  for  New  England,  and  arrived  Nov.  16.  He 
was  ordained,  Feb.  20, 1638,  pastor  at  Ipswich ;  and  died 
July  3, 1655.  He  published,  A  Letter  to  the  Hon,  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  Subject  of  Reformation 
(1 643) .     See  Sprague,  A  wials  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  i,  87. 

Rogers,  Nehemlah,  an  English  divine  (said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  great-grandson  of  John  Rogers  the 
martyr),  was  bom  in  1594.  He  was  minister  of  Dod- 
dinghurst,  Essex,  and  died  in  1660.  He  published,  Ex- 
posUians  of  the  Parables  (1620-62)  '.—Exposition  of  St, 
Luke  Xf  5-11  (1658, 4to),  and  other  works. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chelsea,  and  entered  Christ  Church  in  1568.  He 
was  A.M.  in  1576;  chaplain  to  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1581  rector  of  Horinger,  Suffolk,  where  be  was 
held  in  great  esteem.  He  died  FeU  22, 1616.  Among  his 
many  works  are.  The  Anatomic  of  the  Afinde  (Lond.  1576, 
8vo)  I— Of  the  End  of  the  World  (ibid.  1577,  4to;  1582, 
1583,  %vo)',—The  English  Creede  (ibid.  1579,  fol.):— ^ 
Golden  Chain  Taken  out  of  the  Rich  Treasure-house  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  (ibid.  1579, 1587, 12mo)  :—//isto7ical 
Dialogue  touching  A  nlichrist  and  Popery^  etc  (ibid.  1589, 
8vo) : — besides  Sermons,  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthorSy  a,  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  a.  v. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  cleigrroan.  was 
bom  in  Warwickshire,  Dec  27,  1660,  and  was  educated 
at  the  free  school  there.  In  Lent  term,  1675,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Hart 
Hall,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  entered  holy 
orders.  In  July,  1689,  he  became  rector  of  Slapton,  near 
Towcester,  Northamptonshire.  He  died  of  small-pox, 
while  on  a  visit  to  London,  June  8, 1694,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Saviour's,  Southward.     His  writings  were  mostly 


poetical  and  published  anonymously,  and  were  not  at  all 
becoming  his  character  as  a  clergyman.  We  menti<m 
only,  Lux  Occidentalis,  or  Providence  Displayed  in  the 
Coronation  of  King  WHliamy  etc  (Lond.  1689)  '.—7%« 
Loyal  and  Impartial  Satyrist  (ibid.  1698, 4to) : — A  True 
Protestant  Bridle  (ibid.  1694, 4to)  :-^Commomtealth  (In- 
masked.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, 8.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1589,  became  preacher  of  Essex,  and  died  in  1650. 
He  wrote,  Righteous  Matins  Evidences  (Lond.  1619,  8vo: 
12th  ed.  1637):— /^omofiA'ttcAarw^  (ibid.  1621, 4to;  1631, 
24mo): — Good  News  f mm  Heaven: — A  Faithful  Friend 
True  to  the  Soul:  —  Christianas  Jewel  of  Faith,  See 
Chester,  John  Rogers  (1861),  p.  275;  also  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bi- 
bliog,  8.  V. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (2),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bamard  Castle,  Durham,  England,  about  1660. 
He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  be- 
came evening  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Crosby  Square, 
London,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  Di^H 
senting  congregation  in  Old  Jewr}',  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1707.  He  died  in  1729.  Among  his  works 
we  notice.  Practical  Discourses  (Lond.  1690, 8vo) : — Dis- 
course concerning  Titmhle  of  Mind  and  the  Disease  of 
Melancholy  (ibid.  1691).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bikf, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  "WilHaxn,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  22,  1751.  He  entered  the 
Rhode  Island  College  in  1765,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1771.  In  May  following  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1776 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  army  of  Pennsylvania,  end 
from  1778  to  1781  he  served  as  brigade  chaplain  in  the 
Continental  army.  In  March,  1789,  he  was  appointeil 
professor  of  English  and  oratory  in  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  April,  1792,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  made  D.D.  bv  the  latter  institution  in  1790,  hav- 
ing  previously  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale 
College  in  1780,  and  from  the  College  of  New  Jeraey  in 
1786.  From  April,  1803,  to  February,  1805,  he  also  act- 
ed as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
In  January,  1812,  he  resigned  his  pn>fe^or«hip  and  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but 
finallv  declined  it.  In  1816  and  1817  he  became  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlva- 
nia.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  April  7,  1824.  Dr.  Rogers  published 
a  number  of  sermons,  letters,  essays,  etc.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  145. 

Rogers,  William  Matticka,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Alderaey,  Sepu  10, 
1806.  His  name  was  Samuel  M,  Ellen  Kittle,  which 
was  changed  to  Rogers  after  he  became  a  preacher. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  Capt.  W.  M.  Rogers, 
at  Dorchester.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1827,  studied  theology  at  the  Andover  Seminary,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
Townsend,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
was  installed,  Aug.  6, 1835,  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1851.  He  published 
An  A  ddress  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Hull  of  Brad- 
ford  Academy  (1841),  and  a  couple  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.   See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  730. 

Rob,  Peter,  a  famous  Roman  Catholic  miasioiiary, 
was  bom  in  181 1  at  Aven,  in  the  canton  Valais,  in  Swit- 
zerland. When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  «itered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  atmpleting  his  philoeophical 
and  theolt^cal  studies  at  Fribourg  be  v$a  appointed 
professor  of  dc^^nuitics  at  the  Seminary  of  Lucerne. 
Having  received  holy  orders  in  1840,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  at  Notre  Dame  d'Ay.    He 
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retttrned  to  Friboorg,  when  he  lectured  on  dogmatics; 
and  in  1847  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Lu- 
cerne, which  he  held  only  for  a  short  time,  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  He  now  went  from  place  to  place 
as  a  missionary  preacher,  flnding  eyerywhere  a  large 
congregation  eager  to  listen  to  his  powerful  oratory.  In 
1856  he  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  Paderbom  and 
Maria-Laach,  and  in  1860  he  represented  the  bishop  of 
Faderbom  at  the  provincial  council  at  Cologne.  In  1866 
be  again  resumed  preaching,  and  in  1869  he  accom- 
panied the  bishop  of  Paderbom  to  the  Vatican  council  at 
Rome.  He  died  May  17, 1872.  He  wrote,  Die  Grund- 
irrthumer  vmerer  Zeit  (Fribourg,  1865):  —  Daf  alte 
fJed:  der  Zveck  keOigt  die  MUtd  (ibid.  1869,  etc).  See 
lUgauhurger  ConvencUionM-LexihoUf  s.  v. ;  Literaritcher 
Hamhixiter,  1872,  p.  212.     (a  P.) 

Rohan,  Annand  de,  called  the  Cardinal  de  Sou- 
hue,  grand-nephew  of  Gaston,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Dec.  1, 
1717.  In  1786  he  became  abbe  of  St.  Epore,  and  in  1737 
abb^  of  Lure  and  Marback.  March  21,  1789,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Paris,  and  in  1741 
he  was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Cardinal  Rohan  procured  his  ap- 
pointment as  his  own  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop 
uf  Ptolemaia.  Benedict  XIV  created  him  canlinal  April 
10, 1747,  when  he  took  the^itle  of  Cardinal  de  Soubise, 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  grand-uncle;  but  he 
never  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  cardinaVs  hat.  At 
the  death  of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
see  of  Strasbuig  and  in  the  office  of  grand  almoner.  He 
died  at  Saveme  June  28, 1756.  This  prelate  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  charity,  zeal,  and  sweet  and  simple 
manner. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraUf  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Annand  -  Gaston  -  MajdmUlen  de, 
Cardinal,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  26,  1674.  In  1690 
he  was  canon  of  Strasbuig,  and  in  1701  was  chosen  co- 
adjutor of  the  prince-bishop  Egon  of  Furstenberg,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Tiberiss  tn  partibus.  After  the 
death  of  his  superior  he  was  titular}'  of  the  diocese,  in 
1712  became  cardinal,  and  grand  almoner  in  1718.  He 
bdd  several  rich  abbeys,  and,  without  any  literary  quali- 
fications whatever,  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Sorbonne.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  birth,  fortune,  and  high  office,  he  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  the  Church 
of  France  which  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XrVf  and  his  connection  with  father  Tellier,  con- 
fesaor  to  the  king,  and  with  the  cardinal  de  Bissy,  bish- 
op of  Meaux,  made  him  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Molinist 
party.  In  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1713  he  used 
all  possible  means  to  gain  their  acceptance  of  the  papal 
boll  Umgemhta^  and  gained  his  cause  during  the  next 
▼ear.  During  the  regency  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  among  the  bishops,  and  per- 
suaded forty  to  sign  an  accommodation,  which  ended 
their  qnarrela.  His  library  was  one  of  the  greatest  in 
Fnmee,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  abbe 
OUva.  Cardinal  Rohan  died  at  Paris  July  19,  1749. 
The  only  work  of  any  account  which  he  left  is  Riiuah 
A  rgemtiMMe  (Strssbuig,  1742).  See  GaUia  Christiana, 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginertde,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Annand  Jales  de,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
waa  bora  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1695.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  chi^pter  of  Strasburg,  received  in  1715  the  ab- 
bey of  Card,  and  in  1730  that  of  Gorze.  As  the  con- 
clavist of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  assisted  in  the  election  of 
Innocent  XIII,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
Kheima  (May  22, 1722).  He  was  very  active  in  favor 
of  the  bull  Uniffenihu,  After  consecrating  Louis  XV, 
he  took  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  the  first  ecclesiastical 
peer,  and  gradually  gave  over  the  care  of  his  diocese  to 
▼ican  under  the  title  of  bishops  in  partibus.  He  died 
at  Saveme  Aug.  28, 1762.  He  published  Breviarium 
Rememte  (Charleville,  1759).— Hoefer,  iVotrr.  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Rohan,  Ferdinand-Mazimillen-Meiiadeo, 
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Prince  o/*(7t(ein«fi^,  brother  of  Louis,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
Nov.  7, 1738.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  prior 
of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  grand  provost  of  the  chapter  of 
Strasburg  and  abb^  of  Mouzon,  when  in  1759  Louis  XV 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux.  In  1781  he 
was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Cambrai,  in  1790  was 
made  regent  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and  took  the 
civil  oath.  He  returned  to  Cambrai  in  1791,  where  he 
remained  until  1801,  when  he  resigned  the  archbishop- 
ric and  became  g^and  almoner  to  the  empress  Jose- 
phine. He  died  at  Paris  Oct  80, 1813.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Rohan,  IiOnis-Ren6-Edouard,  Prince  of  Cue- 
meni,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  25, 1734. 
His  education  was  carried  on  at  the  College  of  Plessis  and 
the  Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire.  In  1760  ht  was  elect- 
ed coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg.  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Canopus  in  partibus^  in  which  po- 
sition he  showed  more  love  for  pleasure  than  zeal  in  re- 
ligious exercises.  Made  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1761,  he  was  in  1772  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but 
by  his  extravagant  mode  of  life  and  interference  in 
political  affairs  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  at  her  request  was  recalled  to  France  in 
1774.  After  his  retum  he  was  appointed  grand  almo- 
ner, in  1778  was  made  cardinal,  and  later  master  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  bishop  of  Strasburg.  In  addition  to  these 
honors,  he  held  several  rich  abbeys,  but  his  large  fortune 
was  not  in  any  way  adequate  to  his  scandalous  luxury. 
In  1785  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  which  so  gravely  compromised  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. The  friends  of  Rohan  were  indignant  at  the 
government,  the  clergy  protested  against  his  imprison- 
ment, and  at  his  trial  he  was  finally  acquitted,  without 
even  an  expression  of  blame  for  his  evident  misconduct. 
But  he  could  not  recover  from  the  disgrace  of  his  dis- 
missal from  court,  and  retired  to  his  diocese  of  Stras- 
burg, where  he  lived  in  comparative  quiet  for  a  few 
years.  In  1789  he  was  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Hsgenau 
to  the  States-general,  but,  being  accused  of  disloyal  con-  , 
duct,  resigned  his  seat.  In  order  to  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  govemment,  he  retired  to  a  part 
of  his  diocese  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  flnslly,  in  1801,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordat,  resigned  the  bishopric  of 
Strasburg  entirely.  He  died  at  Ettenheim,  Feb.  17, 
1808.  The  cardinal  de  Rohan  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  agreeable  manners.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  had  a  fine  mind  and  great  amiability,  but  he 
possessed  no  judgment,  put  no  check  upon  his  passions 
or  conduct,  and  was  weak  and  easily  led  by  favorites. 
See  Mimoire  de  TAbbi  Georgel;  Levis,  Souvenirs, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Roh'gah  (Heb.  Rohgah',  TWn,  also  written  TCOfny 
clamor ;  Sept.  'Pooya  v.  r.  Ohpaoya),  the  second  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  34),  and  fifth  in  descent  from  that  patriarch.  B.C. 
perhaps  cir.  1658. 

Rohini,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  daughtera  of  Daksha,  said  to  be  the  favorite 
wife  of  Chandra  (or  the  Moon,  which  in  Sanscrit^  as  in 
German,  is  masculine).  She  is  the  bright  star  of  the 
Bull's  eye,  called  in  Arabic  Aldebaran  (or  Al  Dabariin). 
Other  Stan  regarded  as  the  sisters  of  Rohini  ara  also 
numbered  among  the  wives  of  Chandra. 

R5hr,  JoHANN  Friedrich,  a  prominent  rationalist, 
was  bom  July  30, 1777,  at  Rossbach,  on  the  Saale,  of  hum- 
ble parents,  and  early  displayed  mental  qualities  which 
induced  his  friends  to  provide  him  with  opportunities  for 
study.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  Leipsic  Universi- 
ty as  a  student  of  theology,  and  while  there  attended 
the  lectures  of  Platner  and  Keil,  and  employed  his  mind 
in  the  examination  of  Kant's  philosophy.  Rcinhard 
examined  him  for  ministerial  license,  and  recommended 
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him  as  assiAtant  preacher  to  the  University  Church. 
Transferred  in  1802  to  Pfurta,  he  engaged  in  the  Htudy 
uf  modem  languages,  particularly  English,  and  publish- 
ed a  tabular  view  of  English  pronanciatioh  (1803).  Un- 
pleasant relations  with  his  colleagues  led  to  his  rerooval 
in  the  following  year  (1804).  He  next  became  pastor 
at  Ostrau,  near  Zeitz,  and  remained  in  that  station  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was 
called  to  be  chief  minister  at  Weimar;  and  to  that 
position  the  government  added  the  dignities  of  court 
preacher,  ecclesiastical  councillor,  and  general  superin- 
tendent for  the  principality  of  Weimar,  his  duties,  in 
addition  to  those  connected  with  his  relation  to  his  par- 
ish, including  general  visitations,  examinations,  inspec- 
tion of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  and  the  filling  of  ap- 
pointments. He  held  these  positions  from  1820  to  1848, 
when  he  di«l. 

Rohr's  historical  significance  grows  out  of  the  energ}' 
with  which  he  asserted  the  theological  position  of  vul- 
gar rationalism.  His  views  were  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented in  a  connected  scheme  in  Briefe  uber  den  Ratio- 
milismuBy  etc  (Zeitz,  1813),  whose  train  of  ideas  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Religious  truth  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  revelation  or  from  reason,  the  latter  term 
denoting  the  natural,  not  cultured,  judgment  of  the 
mind.  If  such  truth  is  grounded  on  reason,  the  system 
of  rationalism  or  naturalism  will  result,  which  is  the 
only  tenable  sj'stem.  This  rationalism  rejects  all  relig- 
ious teachings  which  have  not  universal  authority  and 
a  strict  adaptation  to  moral  ends :  for  the  ultimate  end 
of  religion  is  a  pure  morality.  There  is  in  Christianity 
a  theology  or  doctrine  respecting  God,  and  an  anthro- 
pology or  doctrine  respecting  man  in  his  intelligent  and 
moral  nature,  and  also  in  his  sensuality  and  consequent 
depravity;  but  it  does  not  properly  include  a  Christol- 
ogy,  since  opinions  respecting  the  first  expounder  of  a 
universal  religion  can  form  no  part  of  that  religion. 
Stripped  of  all  additions  to  his  personality  made  by  the 
evangelists,  Christ  is  simply  a  man,  though  the  greatest, 
and  even  a  unique,  man.  A  subsequent  work,  entitled 
Grund'  und  GUtubenssStte  d»  evang.-prot,  Kit-ehe  (1832), 
was  intended  to  unite  the  Church  for  its  protectitm 
against  its  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  more  against  its 
pietistic,  adversaries,  and  to  that  end  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  theological  faculties  for  their  approval  The  ef- 
fort failed,  however,  even  Rohr's  fellow-rationalists  re- 
fusing to  endorse  his  purpose.  In  the  second  and  third 
editions  (1834,  1844),  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  essen- 
tial teachings  of  the  Gospel  in  specifically  Christian  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  true  God,  who  is  proclaimed  to  us 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son,  and  who  de- 
serves our  profound  veneration  because  of  his  perfec- 
tions. This  veneration  can  be  truly  rendered  only  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  sincerely  virtuous  character  and  life, 
and  for  this  work  we  may  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  As  God's  children,  we  may  confidently  look  for 
his  help  in  earthly  troubles,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  weakness  and  unworthiness  we  may  look  for  grace 
and  mercy  through  Christ;  while  in  death  we  may  be 
assured  of  undving  continuance  and  a  better,  retributive 
life. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  throughout  his  ofilcial  life 
Rolir  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  orthodox 
theologians  of  his  time,  e.  g.  Reinhartl,  Harms,  Hahn, 
Hengstenberg,  Sartorius,  etc.,  whom  he  accused  of  lit^ 
eralism,  want  of  progressiveness,  and  similar  offences. 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  aims  of 
such  spirits  as  Schleiermacher,  Twesten,  etc,  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  higher  development  within  the  limits  of 
Pn»testant  freedom ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  inca- 
IMcity,  he  blundered  into  a  dispute  with  Hase  on  the  oc- 
cenum  of  the  appearance  of  the  //utterus  Redivivusvrnt- 
ten  by  the  latter,  which  Hase  ended  by  clearly  demon- 
strating that  the  "rationalism  of  sound  reason"  is  utter- 
ly unscientific  and  has  no  reganl  fi>r  the  facts  of  historv*. 
His  peculiar  views  and  tempers  are  reflected  also  in  his 
&^rmon&     The  moral  element  predominates,  of  course. 


and  the  supernatural  is  reduced  to  natural  proportinns. 
His  Chtisfoioffiache  Predifften  (Weimar,  1831,  1837) 
are  not  Christological  in  character,  exhibiting  Jesus 
simply  as  **the  pattern  and  example  of  true  culture," 
etc  His  casual  sermons,  however,  sometimes  present 
all  the  characteristics  of  truly  religious  discourse.  His 
published  homiletical  works  are  very  numerous. 

In  additicm  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  no- 
tice the  KriliscAe  Prediger^Bibliothek,  which  under  va- 
rious names  he  edited  from  1810  to  1848: — PaUutina 
zur  Zeii  Jem  (Zeitz,  1816;  8th  ed.  \Mh)i  —  Lu(her*§ 
Leben  u,  Wirken  (ibid.  1817;  2d  ed.  1828):— />m*  gute 
Sache  d,  Protettantitmus  (Leips.  1842),  and  others — 
Herzog,  Real-Efwykiop.  vols,  xiii  and  xx,  s.  v. 

Rohmnon,  the  great  serpent,  an  idol  of  the  Carib- 
beans. 

Ro'lLDlfUi  (Poifwc),  ^  Jo^  who  retnmed  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esilr.  v,  8;;  evi- 
dently the  Rehum  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  2; 
Neh.  vii,  7). 

Rok,  or  Roc,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  an  im- 
mense bini,  so  large  that  it  bore  elephants  to  its  young 
in  the  nest.  An  egg  of  this  monster  once  fell  from  iu 
nest  on  the  Albordshi,  and  with  its  fluid  overflowed 
thirty-six  towns  and  villages.  Legends  resembling  this 
fable  are  met  with  everywhere;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  said  to  make  use 
of  very  powerful  bows,  each  formed  of  two  claws  of  some 
gigantic  bird,  which  are  often  found  in  the  ice.  It 
would  accordingly  seem  that  not  ever^'thing  said  with 
regard  to  the  rok  is  fable.  There  have  been  mammalia 
and  amphibia  whose  size  far  exceeded  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar animals  of  our  sera ;  and  there  may,  in  like  manner, 
have  been  birds  which  could  as  readily  bear  away  a 
camel  as  the  condor  can  a  young  llama.— Yollmer,  IVOr- 
terif,  d.  Afythol.  s.  v. 

Roland,  in  Prankish  legends,  was  a  celebrated  hero 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Charlemagne's  paladins.  He 
was  of  enormous  size,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  pull 
up  the  tallest  pine  by  the  roots,  and  use  it  as  a  walking- 
stick  and  club.  His  sword  split  a  block  of  marble  with- 
out injuring  its  edge  The  numerous  Roland  columns 
found  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  honor  of  this  hero;  but 
they  are  probably  of  much  later  origin,  and  served  to 
designate  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  in 
the  emperor's  name,  so  that  they  were  in  some  sense  bis 
represenutives.— Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Roldan,  Luisa,  daughter  of  the  following,  was 
bom  in  1654,  and  became  a  distinguished  artisU  bhe 
assisted  her  father  in  many  of  his  works,  was  pensioDed 
by  Philip  IV,  and  confided  with  much  of  the  work  upon 
the  Escurial.  Her  principal  productions  are  the  statues* 
of  Mater  Dolorosa,  John  the  EvangelUt,  and  St,  Thomas. 
She  died  at  Madrid  in  December,  1704. 

Roldan,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
1624  at  Seville.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  Roldan  executed 
a  great  number  of  works  in  Madrid  and  at  Seville,  the 
best  of  which  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross.    He  died  in  1700. 

Rolf,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated kings  of  Denmark,  who  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
sumame  Kraki  by  the  following  occurrence.  A  poor 
youth  named  Voeggur  went  to  the  palace  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  king,  untU  asked  why  he  gazed  so  long, 
when  be  responded  that  he  had  heard  that  Rolf  was  the 
greatest  man  in  Northland,  but  that  he  found  the  throne 
occupied  by  a  Kraki  (diminutive  wight).  Rolf  re- 
s|)onded,  *^Thou  hast  given  me  a  name,  now  give  me  a 
present"  (which  always  accompanied  the  bestowal  of  a 
name).  Voeggur  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  give. 
*'Then,"  said  Rolf,  "I,  who  have  possessions,  will  give 
a  present,"  and  he  handed  over  a  ring  of  gold,  on  re- 
ceiving which  Voeggur  joyfully  exclaimed,  "Ixinl,  [  will 
avenge  thee  shoiUd  any  come  near  to  thee  in  malice  T* 
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The  king's  reply  to  this — "Voeggui  ia  pleiwd  with  a 
little  matur"— became  prorertiiil.  The  anniea  of  Kolf 
Kraki  were  celebrated,  especiiliy  the  twelve  Benerkere 
(tceording  to  others,  eleven,  himseir  being  the  twetrth), 

of  Sweden,  igaitut  All,  king  of  Korwiy.  Alter  gaining 
the  Ticion-,  Adils  refuged  tc  give  the  promiKd  rewutt 
to  either  the  Berwrkers  or  king  Kolf.  The  liUei,  ae- 
cvnipanied  bv  the  Benerkers,  accoriiinglr  virited  the 
court  of  Ariila  and  reminded  him  of  hi>  pledge.  Adils 
inrited  the  gaau  to  ■  friendly  hanquet  in  the  largMt 
hall  of  hia  palice,  in  the  centre  of  trhich  he  cauwd  en 
immenBe  fire  to  be  built,  and  then  reminded  Kolf  ind 
the  Benerken  that  they  had  vowed  never  to  flee  from 
either  fire  or  water.  The  fire  ei'entntilly  aeiied  Roirs 
ckKhing,  on  which  he  roee,  threw  hia  ahield  into  the 
tlamea,  and  passed  through  them  with  his  compinions, 
while  he  exclaimed,  "He,  surely,  does  not  dread  the 
lire  who  voluntarily  nisbea  into  iti"  He  then  seized 
the  servants  who  had  kindled  the  Hre  and  threw  them 
into  it,  and  emphatically  demanded  his  ply.  He  ob- 
tained the  ring  Sviigria  and  a  mighty  horn  filled  with 
gi>ld,  and  departed;   but  Adtls  rapidly  anembied  his 

suers,  Rolf,  having  reached  the  heati  of  Fyriswill,  scat- 
tered pieces  of  gold  over  the  ground,  and  so  actaally 
■lelayed  the  pursuit;  and  when  Adib  approached  him, 
be  threw  down  the  c«lly  ring  also.  Adils  dismounted 
from  his  hoise  to  get  the  ring,  atid  at  this  tnoment  Rolf 
inflicted  on  the  rear  of  his  person  a  shameful  wound,  as 
he  cried,  "  I  have  bent  like  a  hog  t 
Sweilen."  He  then  picked  up  the 
while  the  king's  wound  was  bound  up  oy  nis  luiiowen, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  ships  with  his  treasure  and  bis 
motber,  and  returned  to  Denmark.  From  this  incident 
gold  was  called  Fyriswall  seed,  or  Kraki's  seed.— VoU- 
mer,  ITurfcri.  d.  IHglkoL  s.  v. 

Bollc,  JEM<,CarJiiui',wssbornin  1408.  At  iwen- 
ly-Iwo  he  was  eanun  and  arcbdeacoD.  In  I43t  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Chalom,  which  see  he  exchanged  in 
M.'K  for  that  of  Autun.  He  obtained  the  purple  in 
1449,  and  csntinaed  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  bene- 
lices  and  lived  in  luxury.  He  gained  possession  by 
fraudulent  means  of  the  abbey  of  SC  Martin  at  Autun 
in  1461,  built  the  eilhedril  in  that  place  and  also  the 
one  at  Chalons,  both  of  which  he  enriched  with  works 
of  an.  He  was  confessor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  HediedatAuxerre  July  1,1483.  See  Per- 
ri',  Hit/.di  Clliiloiu. — Hoefer,  Xoar,  Siog.Gmiralr,  t.v. 

Roll  {TAy^megmaA'!  Sept.  atfaXi'c:  but  in  Ezra 
ri,  I,  the  Child.  ->&p,  i^dr,  a  boat,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered: in  IsL  viii,  l)  Tiii»,  ffilhis^n.  a  (uKrt,  once  of  a 
loiiror,  Ui,  23).  A  book  in  ancient  times  consisted  of  i 
single  long  strip  of  paper  or  parchment,  i¥hich  was  usu- 
ally kept  rolled  up  on  ■  stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a 
person  wished  to  read  it.  See  Book.  Hence  arose  the 
lerm  mfgillai,  from  galdl,  "to  roll,"  strictly  answering 
to  the  Latin  rofcmflt,  whence  comes  our  tobimt;  hence 
also  the  expressions,  "to  spread"  and  "roll  together" 
(in  Heb.  b*il>  [2  Kings  sis,  14]  and  Vil  (Isa.  xsxir, 
4]:  inGr.d««-iB«ii'aiidim'™«i'[Lu'keiv,IT,aO]), 
instead  of  "to  open"  md  "to  shut"  a  book.  The  full 
expresBOii  for  a  book  was  "a  niU  of  writing,"  or  "i  roll 
of  a  book'  {.Ter.  xxxvi,  2;  Psi,  xl,  7;  Bzek.  ii,  »),  but 
occasionally  "mil"  stands  by  itself  (Zech.v,  1,  2;  Eiri 
vi,  3).  The  «f  nXi'c  of  the  Sept.  originilly  rererred  lo 
the  ornamental  knob  (the  umbiiieai  of  the  Latins)  at 
(he  lop  of  the  itick  or  eilinder  round  which  the  roll 
was  wound.     The  use  of  the  term  mrgiUah  implies,  of 


this  material  was  in  tlie  Ohl-Test.  period  we  are  not  in- 
formeat ;  btit,  as  ■  knife  was  required  for  its  destruction 
(Jer.  ixxvi,  23),  we  infer  that  it  was  parchmenu  The 
Mil  was  usually  written  oil  one  side  only  (Mishna,  Ervb. 
lU,  f  3),  and  heuce  the  particular  notice  of  one  that  was 


■'  written  within  and  without"  (Ezek.  ii,  10).   The  writ- 

shape,  and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name  (P^r^^, 

lumna,  or  pillar.  It  his  been  asserted  that  the  term 
xegiUah  does  not  occur  before  the  Ttb  century  B.(X,  be- 
ing fiist  used  by  Jeremiah  (  Hitzig,  m  Jtr.  mn',  S); 
and  the  conclusion  hss  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that  period 
(Ewald,  GtKk.  i,  71,  notes  Gesenius,  Thauur.  p.  289). 
This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  confidently,  a  liU  date 
for  the  composition  ol  Psi.  xl,  and  to  ignore  the  collii- 
eial  evidence  arising  out  of  the  expression  "roll  to- 
gether" used  by  Isiiah  (xixiv,  4),  ind  also  out  of  the 
probable  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  in  Psa.  xl,  T, ''the 
roll  of  the  book,"  a  copy  of  which  was  deposited  bv  the 
side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi,  26).— Smith.  The 'book 
of  Esther  is  speciallv  designated  by  the  Hebrew  term 
MrgUlih.     See  Meo'illoth. 

Roll-monldlng.     This  term  bis  been  popularly, 

Decorated  and  late  Early  English  work,  especially  ill 
strings  and  dripstones.  Its  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
though  some  of  thetn  bear  resemblance  to  a  roll  of 
parchment,  others  are  very  dilTerenL  Some  of  these 
varieties,  in  which  the  squire  fillet  ia  more  decidedly 
marked,  have  been  called  the  "roll  and  fillet  moulding." 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  jcrD/f-niDuMii^,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parchment  with  the 
edge  overlapping.  The  name  of  roll-moulding  is  often 
applied  to  the  common  roimd,  or  ttnTftU— Parker,  Glut- 
mrg  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 


Hds,  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 


Magdebu^  in  I7&-.I.  {le  died  in  1785.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  oratorios  DeatA  o/  Abel  and 
Abrakam  tm  Mount  JUoiiai. 

Roller  (Ezek.  xxx,  21),  ehUliU,  ^^nn,  a  hmdagr, 
BO  called  from  being  vrapped  around  a  broken  limb  lo 
keep  the  fractured  parts  in  place  till  healed.  So  Roseii- 
mllllcr  explains  the  figure  {Sc/iolia,ii  luc).  The  roller, 
long  fillet  or  strip  of  muslin  or  other 


ndled 


itself  in 


cal  fun 


ploycti  lo  give  mechanical  support  in  rnany  of  the  dis- 
eases and  injuries  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
In  the  case  of  a  broken  arm,  the  surgeon  brings  the 
fragments  of  the  bone  together  in  normal  position,  and 
next  places  the  limb  in  splints  or  stays  lined  with  cot- 
ton, wool,  or  other  soft  material,  lo  protect  the  flesh 
agiinst  unequal  pressure,  and  then  secures  the  whole 
by  firmly  winding  the  roller  round  and  round  the  limb 
over  the  stays,  so  as  tn  miiutiin  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  in  coaptation  until  the  process  of  issillc  reunion  is 
completed.  The  fimiliar  miiuier  of  this  incidental  ref- 
erence shows  that  the  practice  of  the  present  enlight- 
ened surgery  wis  known  to  the  profession  in  the  days 
of  Eiekiel.  The  name  usetl  to  designate  this  bindige 
not  only  implies  the  form  giving  the  greatest  facility  to 
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its  ready  application,  but  is  the  very  word  which  scien- 
titic  works  of  the  present  day  employ  to  express  the  same 
thing.  The  object  of  this  revelation,  as  it  would  seena, 
was  not  to  impart  information  respecting  the  special  con- 
trivances of  the  healing  art,  but  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  the  great  prospective  fact  that  the  predict- 
eti  disabiliiy  of  Pharaoh  would  be  permanent,  as  one  of 
the  essentials  to  restorative  treatment  would  be  wanting. 

Rollin,  Charles,  a  French  historian,  who  formerly 
enjoyed,  if  he  did  not  merit,  an  extensive  popularity, 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  80, 
1661.  He  studied  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  where,  in 
1683,  he  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  four  years  later  obtained  the  chair  for  himself.  In 
1688  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  the  Col- 
lege Koyal  de  France,  and  for  some  ten  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  remarkable  seeal 
and  success.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  a  dignity  which  he  held  for  two  years, 
and  signalized  bis  brief  tenure  of  office  by  many  useful 
reforms,  both  in  regard  to  discipline  and  study,  and  by 
his  warm  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  university. 
His  efforts  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  then  falling 
back  into  neglect,  were  particularly  creditable  to  him, 
although  his  career  as  rector  constitutes  perhaps  his 
best  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  and  has  certain- 
ly left  a  more  permanent  impression  than  his  writ- 
ings, for  its  influence  is  perceptible  even  to  the  present 
day.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  College  of  Beauvais ;  but  was  removed  from 
this  situation  in  1712  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  Rollin  was  a  strenuous  Jansenist.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  learn- 
ed study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition  of  Quintilian 
(Paris,  1715, 2  vols.).  In  1720  he  was  re-elected  rector  of 
the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Traite 
des  Ettide» fVihich  M.  Villemain  has  pronounced  ''a  mon- 
ument of  gooil  sense  and  taste,"  and  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  his  best  literary  performance,  for  his  Hittmre 
Ancierme  (ibid.  1730-^,  12  vols.),  though  long  prodig- 
iously popular,  and  translated  into  several  languages 
(the  English  among  others),  is  feeble  in  its  philosophy, 
jejune  in  its  criticism,  and  often  inaccurate  in  its  narra- 
tive. Nevertheless,  to  multitudes  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France  it  has  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  ancient  history.  Frederick  the  Great,  then  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia,  among  other  princely  notabil- 
ities, wrote  to  compliment  the  author,  and  opened  up  a 
correspondence  with  him.  In  1788  Rollin  published  his 
iiittoire  Romaine  (ibid.  9  vols.),  a  much  inferior  work, 
now  almost  forgotten.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1741. — Cham- 
bers's Encydop,  s.  v. 

Rolling -thing,  \Al^galgal%  Job  xvii,  18;  ren- 
dered by  the  A.  V.  "wheel"  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  13.  Gese- 
nius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.)  prefers  chaffs  shibhle,  in  both  pas- 
sages. The  same  word  is  used  for  rheel  (q.  v.)  in  Isa.  v, 
28 ;  £zek.  x,  2,  6 ;  xxiii,  24 ,  and  for  whirlwind  (q.  v.) 
Psa.  Ixxvii,  19  ("heaven");  Ezek.  x,  13  ("wheel"). 
There  is,  however,  a  wild  artichoke  (Arab,  akkub)  in 
Palestine  which  the  Arabs  chew  with  relish,  and  which 
in  growing  throws  out  branches  of  equal  size  and  length 
ill  all  directions,  forming  a  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. In  the  autumn  this  becomes  dry  and  light, 
breaks  off  at  the  ground,  and  flies  before  the  wind. 
Thousands  of  them  leap  and  roll  over  the  plain,  and 
often  disturb  travellers  and  their  horses.  This  plant  is 
thought  by  Thomson  to  correspond  better  with  the  ffal- 
gid'  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalmist  than  anything  before 
suggested  {Land  and  Book^  ii,  357  sq.).  Some  (Smith, 
Bible  Plants  [Lond.  1877])  have  held  the  galgal'  to  be 
the  so-called  "Jericho  rose"  (Anastatica  Hierichunti' 
na)t  a  small,  ligneous,  cruciform  plant,  which  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  reviving  and  expanding  when  placed 
in  water.  In  the  summer  it  dries  up  into  a  ball,  which 
might  readily  roll  before  the  wind,  except  that  it  is  held 
fast  to  the  earth  by  its  strong  tap-root. 


RoUock,  RoBKRT,  first  principal  of  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  1555  in  the  vicinity  of  Sterling, 
Scotland.  From  the  school  at  Sterling  he  went  to  the 
University  of  SL  Andrew's,  and  became  a  student  of  St, 
Salvator's  College.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy,  and  began  ui 
read  lectures  in  his  own  college.  He  left  St  Andrew's 
in  1583,  having  been  chosen  in  1582  to  be  the  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  new  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1593  he  with  others  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  confer  with  the  popish  lords.  In  1595  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  colleges,  and  in  1597 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28»  1598.  His  only  English 
work  is,  Certain  Sermons  on  Several  Places  ofSt,  PauTs 
Epistles  (Edinb.  1597,  8vo).  The  rest  of  his  works  are 
in  Latin— commentaries  on  Daniel,  SL  John's  Gospel, 
Psalms,  and  on  most  of  the  epistles.  He  also  published 
Prolegomena  «n  Primum  Librum  Qjums,  The,  Beza: — 
Tractatus  de  Vocatione  Effieaci  (Edinb.  1597)  '.-^Quas- 
tiojies  et  Besponsiones  Aliquot  de  Fcedere  Deif  etc  (ibid. 
1596, 8vo) : — Tractatus  Brevis  de  Procidentia  Dei : — and 
Tractatus  de  Excommumeatione  (Lond.  1604;  Geneva, 
1602, 8vo).  See  Adam  [Melchior],  Life  of  Bollock  (sup- 
plement to  Encychp,  Brit,) ;  Spottiswood,  Hist,  Book, 
vi;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bril, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Roma,  the  personification  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
as  such  called  Dea  Roma,  She  was  represented  clad  in 
a  long  robe,  and  with 
a  helmet,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  figures 
of  the  Greek  Athena. 
She  was  in  realily  the 
genius  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  such  from 
early  times,  though 
no  temple  was  erect- 
ed to  her  till  the  time 
of  Augustus.  After 
this  their  number  in- 
creased throughout  the  empire.  See  bniiih,  Diet,  of 
Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Romaic  (or  Modern  Grekk)  Version.  Romaic, 
or  Modem  Greek,  is  the  veniacular  language  of  about 
2,000,000  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  dispersed 
thnmghout  the  Turkish  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  modem  kingdom  of  ( *  reeoe.  In  this  vernacu- 
lar several  vereions  of  the  New  Test,  exist.  The  earliest 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  inspired  text,  and  was  executed  by  MaximusCalliergt 
(or  CaUiopoli,  a&  he  is  sometimes  called),  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Hags,  the  ambassador  of  the  then  United  Prov- 
inces of  (Constantinople.  This  translation,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  close  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Greek 
original  text,  is  preceded  by  two  prefaces,  one  by  the 
translator,  and  the  other  by  CyriUus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  This  edition,  which  had  the  title 
'H  Koiv^  Aia^rtKti  rov  Kvpiov  ^fidv  'Ii)9oi)  Xpurrov^ 
^lyXwrroc.  s  v  i  avnirpowirwc  "rore  S^ilov  irptaTorv 
irov  Kai  17  dnapaWaKrutg  i^  Iksivov  ef'c  airXr^v  Bia- 
XiKTOv  Std  rov  fiaKOpirov  Kvpiov  Ma^tpov  KoXXiov- 
TToXirov  yivopivii  pira^motQ  Spa  irvjrw^ffav.  'Brpi 
XHHAAAnill,  was  reprinted  with  corrections  in  1703 
in  London  by  the  Society  for  I*ropagating  the  Go8pel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  another  edition  was  issued  by  the 
same  society  in  1705.  A  reprint  of  this  version,  in  12mo, 
was  published  at  Halle,  in  1710,  at  the  expense  of  So- 
phia Louisa,  queen  of  Pmssia,  under  the  title,  'H  Kaiv^ 
Aia^qKti  rov  Kitpiov  Kai  ^wrrjpOQ  ripCtv  'Iffaov  Xpur- 
rovt  TovT  ftffw  TO  ^ilov  apxiTWov  Kai  ^  avrov  ptror 
6pa<xiQ  ei'c  Koiv^y  ItaXtKrov,  Merd  xacnfc  iirc^tcXcmc 
oiopduAivra,  Kai  vninrri  pfrarvjro^kvTa  iv"AXa  r^c 
£a4oi/faCi  iv  rip  Twoypa^ntp  'Op^vorpofiiov.  *Srct 
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6to  r^  ivtrafHcov  OUovofuac  tov  Kvpiov  koI  litarrj' 
poc  vf**^  *lfitrov  Xpiorov  a,  ^\  i,    FVom  this  edition 
the  &itt8h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  publi«hed  an  im- 
preesion,  onder  the  auperintendenoe  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Uako,  in  1806,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek  in 
parallel  eolamne.     As  this  edition  was  very  favorably 
received,  another  was  published  in  1812.    A  strict  and 
thoroui^h  revision  of  the  text  being  deemed  necessary, 
the  archimandrite  Hilarion  (subsequently  archbishop  of 
Temovo),with  two  assistants,  was  accordingly  appoints 
ed,  in  1819,  to  execute  a  new  version  of  the  entire  Scripts 
ures.     In  1827  HiUuriou's  version  of  the  New  Test,  was 
oiimpleted,  and  was  printed  at  the  national  printing- 
office  in  the  patriarchate,  under  the  eye  of  the  Gr^k 
Church.    This  version,  although  faithful  and  accurate 
as  a  translation,  is  considered  rather  stiff.    About  the 
same  time,  Hilarion  completed  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Test,  from  the  Sept,  which,  in  1829,  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  to  circulate 
a  version  prepared  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  rather 
than  a  mere  translation  of  a  translation.    The  Rev.  H. 
D.  Leeves  was  therefore  appointed  to  reside  in  Corfu, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  natives,  he  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Modem  Greek. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes  (an  agent  of 
th«  London  Misrionary  Society),  he  engaged  the  ser- 
viises  of  Profs.  Bambas  and  Tipaldo,  to  which,  for  a 
short  period,  were  added  those  of  Prof.  Joannides.    In 
the  filly-first  report  (1855)  Mr.  Lowndes  wrote  thus: 
''The  first  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land in  1840.     Select  parts  had  been  published  previ- 
ously, as  the  work  advanced.     The  New  Test,  followed, 
and  was  printed  at  Athens  in  1844.     It  was  not  long 
before  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  whole  should 
be  submitted  to  a  general  revision,  with  the  view  of 
having  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  printed  in  one  uniform 
volume;  and  Mr.  Leeves,  Prof.  Bambas,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
colaides,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  undertook  to  do  it. 
In  1845  Mr.  Leeves  was  removed  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  in  that  year' I  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     In  1846  I  went  to 
Athens  to  carry  on  the  work  of  revision  that  had  been 
just  commenced,  and  between  that  year  and  1850,  at 
different  times.  Prof.  Bambas,  Mr.  Nicolaides,  and  my- 
self went  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. 
Editions  of  the  Old  Test,  were  printed  again  in  England 
in  1849  and  1850,  succeeded  by  a  new  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  in  1851,  when  the  whole  Bible  was  prepared  for 
dissemination  in  one  uniform  volume  for  the  first  time." 
From  that  time  on  several  issues  of  the  Bible  in  Modem 
Greek  were  made,  making  a  total  up  to  March  80, 1878, 
of  4^,435.    That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  Word 
of  God  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
seventy-fourth  report  (1878),  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  deci<ted  to  print  a  portable  edition  of 
60OO  copies  of  the  reference  Bible  in  Modem  Greek,  for 
which  edition  Dr.  Sauerwein  is  arranging  the  poetical 
parts  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  Society's  paragraph 
English  Bible.    Having  before  us  the  latest  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  with  the  title  *H  Kmvi}  Aia^Kti  tov 
Kvpi'ov  Kai  Xtarifpoc  rin&v  *l7\oov  XpurroVf  irapO' 
^paff^iiaa  Ik  tov  'EXXi}V(JCoi>.     Kard  H^v  iv  ABijvaiQ 
iK^oviv  Twb  1855-1874,  we  will  give  a  specimen  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (i,  1,2)  of  the  three  versions, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value 
of  each: 

CaaiopUUan. 

1.  E^Y  T»|v  apxhv  ^0¥  6  X670C, 
«ai  o  Ko^ov  fiTOv  /«rd  ^eov, 

SL  'Eroirroc  nrwf  t tc  t^v  itpX'V  /mtq  ^cov. 

JETOoHon. 

L  *Av*  opx***  ^0¥  6  Koyotf 

cu<  o  Xtryof  trrov  ofttw  fie  rov  ^tov, 

Kai  6  Ao^of  nro¥  ^cor. 
S.  Airvt  qT0r  a«'  upXh*  ofiov  fit  rov  5f  ov. 


B(bU  Soctety*$  Vertion, 

1.  "Ev  stpxp  ^<*  ^  k6yoVt 

Kai  6  X070T  trro  vapa  Tfi  ^c^, 
Kai  ^cov  Tiro  6  Xo^ot, 

2.  oZrov  nro  kv  apxri  irapa  Tfi  ieif. 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  and  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,     (R  P.) 

Rotnaine,  William,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  county  of  Durham,  Sept.  25, 
1714,  and  was  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant  who  took 
refuge  in  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Romaine  attended  school  at  Houghton -le- 
Spring  fur  seven  years,  and  then  entered  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1780  (or  1781),  and  thence  removed  to 
Christ  Church.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  OcL  1 5, 1787, 
having  been  ordained  deacon  the  year  before.  He  be^ 
came  curate  of  Loe  Trenchard,  Devonshire,  in  1737 ;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1788,  and  the  same  year  curate  of  Ban- 
stead  and  Horton,  Middlesex.  In  1741  Daniel  Lambert, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  appointed  him  chaplain.  In  1748 
he  became  lecturer  of  St.  George^s,  Botolph  Lane,  and 
St.  Botolph*s,  Billingsgate;  and  in  the  following  3'ear 
(1749)  lecturer  of  St.  Dustan*8-in-the-West,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  continned  until  1756 ;  in  1752  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College;  curate  and  morning 
preacher  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  in  1758-1759 ;  room- 
ing preacher  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  West 
Smithfield,  1759,  for  nearly  two  y^irs;  chosen  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  1764, 
an  election  which  was  disputed,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1766.  In  the  duties  of  this  office 
he  continued  faithfully  employed  until  his  death,  July 
26, 1795.  Romaine's  best-known  works  are,  Practical 
Commentaries  on  Psalm  cvH  (Lond.  1747) : — The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,  two  sermons  (ibid.  1757,  8vo) :  —  Twelve 
Sermons  on  Solomon's  Sony  (ibid.  1758-59,  8vo):— rAs 
Life  of  Faith  (ibid.  1768)  -.—Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (ibid.  1765)  i—Walk  of 
Faith  (ibid.  1771,  2  vols.) : — Essay  on  Psalmody  (ibid. 
1775).  See  Allibone,  Du:t,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Romatn'ti-e'ser  (Heb.  id,  [for  RomamH'  E'zer], 
•njj   ■'na^H,  or  '5  "•Pnap'n,  heights  of  help;   Sept. 

'PiafMifiBUUpt  V.  r.  'P€tffi€r^ii^€p,  'Pa>^&/i(<^ep),  the 
tenth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Hem  an,  the  king's 
seer  in  the  time  of  David.  He  was  chief  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  of  the  singers,  and  his  family,  consisting 
of  twelve  persons,  were  among  those  engaged  in  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  service  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4,  31). 
aa  cir.  1014. 

Roman  {'Pfapmoc),  a  citizen  of  the  Roman  empire 
(q.  V.)  (1  Mace  viii,  1,  28-29;  xii,  16;  xiv,40;  xv,  16; 
2  Mace,  viii,  10,  36;  xi,  34;  John  xi,  48;  Acts  ii,  10; 
xvi,21,87,38;  xxii,  25-29;  xxiii,27;  xxv,  16;  xxviii, 
17).  Such  persons,  wherever  bom,  were  entitled  to 
special  privileges.    See  Citizenship. 

Roman  Art.  The  ancient  Romans  were  charac- 
terized by  a  strong  practical  feeling.  They  had  im- 
mense organizing,  goveming  power ;  but  they  had  lit- 
tle of  that  fine  esthetic  sensitiveness  which  is  necessa- 
ry as  the  foundation  of  an  indigenous,  native  art  with  a 
people.  Still,  the  position  of  Rome  with  reference  to 
the  general  history  of  art  is  very  important.  It  is  mar- 
vellous, indeed,  that  a  people  who  seemed  originally  to 
have  had  so  little  native  talent  for  art  should  have  be- 
come the  most  extensive  patrons  of  art  in  all  history. 
The  inability  of  the  Roman  people  to  originate  works 
of  high  art  was  recognised  by  their  own  writers.  Vir- 
gil wrote ;  **  To  others  it  is  granted  to  give  life  to  mar- 
ble and  to  lend  breath  to  bronze,  but  the  art  of  Rome 
is  to  govem  nations,  to  conquer  the  proud,  and  to  spare 
the  weak."  The  Romans  may  be  compared  to  rich 
people  in  our  day  who  desire  to  possess  works  of  art 
without  knowing  how  to  appreciate  or  understand  them, 
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or  who  wish  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  displaying  their 
ostentatious  luxury.  The  presence  of  works  of  high 
art  also  created  a  proud  rivalry  among  the  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  pat- 
ronage to  art  which  comes  from  native,  artistic  impulse. 
During  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her 
existence,  Rome  might  be  considered  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  so  fully  did  the  Etruscan  spirit  prevail  in  all  her 
temples  and  other  works  of  art.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  republic,  almost  no  works  of  art  were 
executed  within  this  great  capital,  though  the  names 
of  a  few  Greek  artists  in  Rome  are  recorded  as  early  as 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

With  the  conquest  of  Carthage  first,  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  a  new  epoch  was  open- 
ed in  the  artistic  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Rome  now 
became  the  great  storehouse  of  the  art  treasures  of  the 
entire  world.  Greece  especially  was  despoiled  to  en- 
rich the  private  palaces  and  majestic  public  buildings 
of  the  great  metropolis.  With  this  gathering  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  world  into  the  great  capital  commences 
what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a  true  Roman  art.  The  chief  develop- 
ment of  Roman  art  lay  in  the  department  of  architects 
are.  Profusely  as  painting  and  sculpture  were  employed 
in  ornamenting  public  and  private  buildings  of  all  grades, 
both  in  Rome  itself  and  in  all  the  remotest  cities  of  the 
vast  empire,  these  arts  were  practiced  exclusively  by 
Greek  sculptors  and  painters.  The  great  majority  of 
architects,  also,  in  the  Roman  dominions  were  Greeks, 
though  their  work  was  characterized  by  Roman  ele- 
naents  and  was  executed  in  the  Roman  spirit. 

The  Romans  used  both  stone  and  brick  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  their  buildings.  These  materials  were 
employed  with  great  ingenuity  and  variety,  both  with 
and  without  mortar.  The  Romans  adopted  from  the 
Etruscans  the  round  arch  and  its  consequence,  the  round 
vault.  Arching  and  vaulting  are  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Roman  architecture.  By  using  these  they  were 
able  to  erect  massive  and  lofty  structures  of  pleasing 
lightness  and  with  economy  of  materiaL  Indeed,  with- 
out the  arch  Roman  architecture  would  not  have  had 
an  existence.  By  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  vault 
Roman  architecture  has  given  rise  to  the  Byzantine 
style,  and,  through  this,  has  inspired  all  subsequent 
architecture.  Through  the  arch  Roman  architecture 
forms  the  connecting-link  and  the  transition  medium 
from  the  art  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  medisBval  and 
modem  times.  The  Romans  used  the  vault  as  the  tran- 
sition to  the  dome,  and  thus,  through  half-domes,  to  the 
light  and  airy  architecture  of  the  Byzantines.  They 
also  built  circular  temples,  which,  originally  at  least, 
were  more  usually  consecrated  to  Vesta,  with  a  simple 
circular  cell,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
From  the  traditions  of  their  early  Etruscan  neigh- 
bors they  preferred  the  square  cell  to  the  Greek  rec- 
tangular oblong  cell  in  their  rectangular  temples.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  in  Rome  itself.  The  temples 
they  built  in  other  parta  of  the  empire,  especially  in 
Greece  and  the  former  Greek  colonies,  were  built  after 
the  plan  of  Greek  originals;  but  these  were  decorated 
after  the  modified  Greek  manner,  which  the  Romans 
adopted  at  the  metropolis. 

The  Romans  greatly  modified  all  the  styles  of  Greek 
architecture.  To  the  Doric  they  added  the  Tuscan  base. 
This  gave  the  order  much  wider  adaptability  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  Romans  wished  to  employ  the  style; 
that  is,  in  forming  colonnades  and  pilasters  to  many 
kinds  of  buildings,  whether  circular,  elliptical,  or  rectan- 
gular. They  were  less  fortunate  in  the  modification  of 
the  Ionic  order,  which  they  adopted  from  a  single  known 
(vreek  original,  making  volutes  face  all  four  sides  of  the 
capital.  As  half-columns  or  piUsters  this  modification 
was  more  fortunate.  The  Ionic  order  was  only  used  by 
them  as  an  intermediate  style,  in  the  second  story  of 
buildings,  never  in  temples  or  other  buildings  a  single 
story  in  height.    The  Corinthian  order,  which  had 


hardly  obtained  its  full  capacity  of  development  under 
the  Greeks,  was  most  happily  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
Ionic  volute,  in  a  modified  form,  was  introduced  in  the 
midst  of  the  Acanthus.  Thus  was  taken  the  first  step 
to  the  complete  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles 
in  the  so-called  composite  order,  which  is  the  moat 
characteristic  and  original  decorative  feature  in  Roman 
architecture,  though  it  was  doubtless  elaborated  by  the 
hands  of  Greek  workmen  under  the  Roman  rule.  The 
capitals  of  columns  and  the  entablatures  were  ofVen 
covered  with  an  amount  of  elaborate  decoration  which 
finallj'  became  overpowering,  and  almost  destructive  of 
good  architectural  effect     See  Ordkb. 

In  considering  the  classes  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
Romans,  the  student  of  Egyptian  or  Greek  art  is  sur- 
prised at  the  small  number  of  temple  constructed  br 
the  Romans  in  comparison  with  other  edifices.  The  no- 
blest monument  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  preserved  almost  in  its  entirety*  Of  other 
famous  temples,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  there 
are  now  no  remains.  The  most  magnificent  temple 
built  under  the  Roman  dominion  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens.  The  temples  at  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec  surprise  by  their  size  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  used  in  their  erection,  but  in  architect- 
ural elegance  and  purity  they  are  very  defective. 

Of  buildings  of  civil  architecture  the  forum  may  first 
be  considered.  The  forum  was  used,  as  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  place  for  marketing,  for  assembling  the  people  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  forum  was  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades.  These  were  frequently  richly 
decorated.  Besides  the  original  Roman  forum,  various 
emperors  laid  out  others,  which  served  similar  purposes. 
In  the  further  development  of  the  public  life,  the  trans- 
action of  a  portion  of  public  affairs  was  transferred  to 
special  buildings,  of  which  the  basilicas  are  the  most 
important.  In  the  basilicaa  were  held  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  exchange  for  merchants:  finally 
shops  and  libraries  were  added,  and  the  basilicas  al- 
most served  the  varied  purposes  of  the  forums.  The 
basilicas  were  generally  rectangular  and  oblong  in  shape, 
though  some  were  nearly  square  and  were  vaulted. 
The  oblong  basilicas  usually  had  a  round  apsis  at  one 
end.  These  two  forms  furnished  the  starting-points 
for  the  two  great  early  styles  of  Christian  architecture 
— the  oblong,  for  the  so-called  basilican  churches  in 
Italy;  and  the  vaulted  ones, for  the  Byzantine  style  in 
Constantinople.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Rontan  basilica 
the  most  important  specific  connecting-link  between 
classical  and  Christian  architecture.    See  Basilica. 

Triumphal  arches  form  a  most  important  feature  of 
Roman  architecture.  They  were  very  stately  in  form 
and  costly  in  execution.  This  use  of  the  arcb  they 
had  doubtless  derived  from  the  Etruscans.  The  most 
important  arches  to  signalize  victories  are  those  of 
Septimus  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine.  The  arrh 
of  Titus  has  peculiar  interest  to  Christians,  inasmuch 
as  upon  a  bas-relief  on  the  inside  of  the  arch  are  cut 
models  of  the  seven- branched  candlestick  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  service  which  Titus  carried  with  him 
to  Rome  after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Arches  were 
erected  in  many  cities  to  commemorate  also  the  erec- 
tion of  public  works  of  great  extent  by  the  emperors  or 
other  public  oflicials.     See  Arch, 

Originally,  the  Roman  theatres,  like  those  of  Greece, 
were  semicircular  in  form.  But,  while  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side  of  some 
lofty  hill  with  a  beautiful  landscape  for  the  scene,  the 
Roman  theatre  was  built  up,  like  other  edifices,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  populous  cities,  and  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  colonnades,  with  vaulted  arcades  leading 
through  the  different  stories  to  the  seats.  Theatres  of 
vast  size  were  built  in  Rome  and  in  many  provincial 
cities.  The  best  preserved  is  at  Orange,  in  France. 
But  the  amphitheatre  was  the  specially  characteristic 
form  of  theatre-building  with  the  Romans.    This  was 
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built  of  vast  size  in  even  the  most  distant  provincial 
cities.  The  largest  are  the  Colosseum  at  Kome  and  the 
amphitheatres  at  Capua,  Verona,  Pola,  Ni8me8,and  Con- 
staiitiue  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Colosseum 
could  contain  over  sixty  thousand  spectators.  In  its 
arena  gladiatorial  qwrcs  of  the  most  cruel  character 
took  place,  and  by  their  ferocity  hastened  the  deprava- 
tion of  manners  and  morals  which  largely  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.     See  Thkatrk. 

The  public  baths  form  another  characteristic  feature 
in  Roman  architecture.  These  were  laid  out  upon  a 
scale  of  immense  grandeur.  The  baths  of  Caracalla 
covered  thirty -six  acres.  The  vast  edifices  in  this 
structure  were  highly  decorated,  and  contained  almost 
innumerable  works  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Several 
thoostand  batbere  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 
Elegant  halls  were  also  provided  for  reading,  conversa- 
tion, music,  boxing,  and  other  lighter  games  of  various 
sorts.  Other  baths  of  vast  size  were  built  bv  various 
emperors,  as  Diocletian,  Agrippa,  Titus,  and  Vespasian. 
See  BATrtie. 

The  arch  was  most  successfully  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges  and  aqueducts.  Many  of  these  were 
erected  with  surprising  boldness,  and  of  a  size  and 
length  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  modem  beholder. 
Though  frequently  without  much  architectural  decora- 
tion, the  aqueducts  generally  have  graceful  outlines, 
and  by  their  long  lines,  as  th^  sweep  for  miles  over 
the  plain,  mark  the  power  of  the  people  who  ruled  the 
world.     See  Bridge. 

The  lack  of  perfect  artistic  taste  was  manifested  by 
the  Romans  in  the  erection  of  columns  of  victory,  which 
received  long  sculptured  portrayals  of  the  achievements 
of  victors.  As  the  sculpture  is  thus  placed  utterly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  eye,  its  effect  is  lost  upon  the  be- 
holder.    See  Column. 

The  historv  of  the  Roman  domestic  residence  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  progress  of  Roman  luxury.  In  the  ear- 
ly career  of  the  state,  private  houses  were  extremely 
simple.  During  the  empire,  all  the  luxurious  richness 
of  decoration  that  wealth  and  art  could  supply  was 
employed  in  adorning  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Good 
taste  was  soon  overwhelmed  in  costly  decoration.  The 
houses  in  the  provincial  city  of  Pompeii  indicate  what 
may  have  been  the  luxurious  decoration  of  the  capital. 
Even  greater  profligate  expenditures  were  made  upon 
the  villas  of  the  rich  on  beautiful  mountain-udes  or  by 
the  coasts  of  the  sea.  See  House.  The  palaces  of  the 
emperors  presented  the  climax  of  luxurious  domestic 
architecture.  These  palaces,  especially  in  provincial 
summer  resorts,  were  built  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
were  rather  a  vast  group  of  edifices  within  a  fortified 
enclosure,  all  laid  out  and  decorated  with  the  fullest 
luxury  of  the  period.  Two  of  the  roost  famous  of  these 
imperial  palaces  were  that  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro, 
and  that  of  Adrian  at  TivolL    See  PALACtB. 

The  tumular  architecture  of  the  Romans  is  vervstrik- 
ing,  both  with  reference  to  the  number  and  the  style  of 
the  monuments.  Of  the  tombs  of  the  kingly  period, 
there  remain  onlv  the  monuments  attributed  to  the 
CuriatiL  Of  the  republic,  there  remain  only  the  tomb 
and  sarcophagus  of  Scipio.  The  tombs  of  the  period 
of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  of  Etruscan 
style,  both  in  shape  and  constniction.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  on  the  Appian  Way; 
but  the  grandest  and  most  splendid  was  that  of  Adrian, 
now  known  as  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  The  basement 
was  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  square ;  the  height  to 
the  pine  cone  on  the  summit  was  three  hundred  feet.  It 
was  decorated  with  an  immense  number  of  statues. 
The  building  called  the  tomb  of  Santa  Helena,  mother 
of  Consumtine,  shows  how  the  feeling  for  interior  dec- 
oration had  in  that  period  displaced  the  earlier  feeling 
for  exterior  decoration  in  all  classes  of  structures.  Par- 
allel to  these  tombs  erected  above  the  gmund  are  the 
columbaria,  or  underground  tombs,  with  niches  for  con- 
taining a  number  of  cinerary  urns.    In  general  struct- 


ure, these  have  their  antitype  in  the  subterranean 
tombs,  or  catacombs,  of  the  Etruscans.  Many  of  these 
columbaria  are  exquisitely  decorated  with  arabesques 
of  stucco,  which  have  been  the  delight  of  raediseval  and 
modem  artists.  Tumular  monuments  of  more  slender 
upright  form,  often  with  highly  appropriate  architect- 
ural decoration,  and  evidently  with  a  marked  Greek 
impress,  are  found  in  a  few  provincial  cities  in  the  north 
and  west  of  the  empire.  But  in  Cyrene  in  Africa  ami 
in  Petra  in  Arabia  are  found  a  large  number  of  elalxi- 
rate  and  imposing  tombs.  Those  at  Petra  are  deeply 
cut  in  the  rock,  like  many  Egyptian  tombs,  but  with 
elaborate  Corinthian  decorations.  Of  this  same  Roman 
period  are  a  large  number  of  tombs  in  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, and  other  countries  in  the  Orient.    See  Tomu. 

The  catacombs  of  the  Etrascans  were  imitated  by 
the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  as  these  classes,  like 
the  Etruscans,  did  not  bum  their  dead.  But  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not  imitate 
fully  the  Etmscan  catacombs  for  their  own  dead.  See 
Catacomb, 

The  Romans  invented  almost  no  original  sculpturr, 
but  I  hey  brought  from  the  conquered  cities  and  colonies 
of  Greece  countless  statues  of  the  first  rank.  Thev  alM 
had  marble  copies  of  many  masterpieces  made  for  the 
decoration  of  their  baths,  forums,  circuses,  palaces,  and 
tombs.    See  Sculpture. 

Painting,  both  in  tempera  and  in  mosaic,  they  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  decorating  the  floors  and 
walls  of  the  interiors  of  all  rooms,  even  of  those  of  sbopd 
and  smaller  houses.    See  Painting. 

The  objects  of  daily  use  of  every  kind,  even  down  to 
the  utensils  of  the  kitchen  or  the  shop,  were  richly  dec- 
orated. Artistic  decoration  had  become  a  necessity  in 
all  material  objects.  But,  withal,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  depended  upon  foreign  workmen  to 
supply  them  with  all  their  artistic  objects,  both  large 
and  smalL    See  Rome. 

In  more  ways  than  can  be  traced,  the  art  of  Rome,  or 
rather  the  art  in  Rome,  fumished  the  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  the  art  of  classical  antiquity,  in  modi- 
fied forms,  to  medisBval  Chrbtianity.  See  Romanesque 
Art.    (G.F.C.) 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  usually 
given  to  that  organization  of  Christians  which  recog- 
nises the  Roman  pope  as  its  visible  head  and  is  in  ec- 
clesiastical communion  with  him.  The  name  mav  be 
found  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  is 
generally  used  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  designated  as 
one  of  the  recognised  or  tolerated  State  churches.  It 
is,  however,  not  the  oflScial  name  used  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  —  who  rather  dislike  it,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  name  **  Catholic"  or  **Ho\y  Cath- 
olic^* Church.  The  name  ^  Roman  Church*'  is  applied, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  to  the  Church  or  di- 
ocese of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  views  which  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  Christians,  on  the  other,  take  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  bistory  of  this  Church  widely  and  ir- 
reconcilably differ.  To  the  former,  the  Church  is  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  that  was  founded  by  Christ ; 
all  other  denominstions  of  Christians  are  looked  u)X)n  sh 
deviations  from  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  bistort' 
of  the  Church  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  identical  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  Christianity.  All  oth- 
er Christians  agree  in  viewing  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Rome  as  abounding  in  erroneous  and  antichristian  ad- 
mixtures to  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  its  his- 
tory as  the  gradual  growth  of  a  central  and  absolute 
power,  which  is  without  a  scriptural  basis,  and  prefers 
and  enforces  claims  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  whst- 
ever  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

I.  History. — The  Catholic  historian  begins  the  his- 
torv of  his  Church  with  the  life  of  the  Lonl  Jesus 
Christ.  While  living  on  this  earth,  he  gsthered  around 
him  those  who  were  to  rule  the  Church  after  his  ascen- 
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sion.  He  provided  for  a  complete  oigaDization  of , the 
Church  by  designating  Peter  as  ita  head.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  was  externally  completed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sev- 
eral Church  fathers  have  called  this  day  the  birthday 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  accordingly  the  Catholic  his- 
torian claims  it  as  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Many  of  the  traditions  and  legends  which 
formerly  embellished  the  hbtories  of  the  early  Catholic 
Church  have  now  been  quite  generally  abandoned  by 
Catholic  writers:  they  continue,  however,  to  insist  that 
the  Scriptures  in  many  places  attest  the  supremacy  of 
Peter  as  the  first  among  the  apostles  and  the  head  of 
the  Church.  While  admitting  and  lamenting  the  in- 
sufficiency of  authentic  information  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  Catholic  writers  emphatically  defend,  in 
oppositto)!  to  modem  criticism,  a  Roman  episcopate  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  exercise  of  suprematial  powers  by 
several  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
the  actual  acquiescence  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  de- 
cisions. The  pictures  of  the  early  Christian  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  drawn  by  Catholic  writers,  bear  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
present  day ;  but  it  is  contended  that  all  that  was  sub- 
sequently developed  in  the  Catholic  system  existed  as  a 
germ  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  modem  criti- 
cism has  been  unable  to  prove  any  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  creed  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  now  exists. 

The  growth  of  an  "*  Old  Catholic  Church''  with  an 
episcopal  constitution  in  the  2d  and  following  centu- 
ries is  generally  recognised  by  Church  historians.  It 
is  also  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  bbhops  of 
Rome,  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  successfully  claimed 
a  greater  and  greater  influence ;  but  only  Roman  Cath- 
olics defend  these  claims  as  the  exercise  of  a  divine 
right,  while  all  other  writers  look  upon  them  as  the 
gradual  development  of  a  usurpation  which  was  attend- 
ed by  the  roost  dangerous  results.  Christianity,  in  the 
meauwhile,  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  world-empire,  and,  by  the  conversion  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  entered  into  the  novel  position  of  the 
ruling  Church.  The  transfer  of  the  imperial  residence 
to  Constantinople  led  to  a  rivalry  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  gradually  became 
fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
steadily  enlarged  their  predominant  influence  in  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe,  and  rapidly  increased  their 
power  by  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  which 
gradually  grew  up  to  be  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  establishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century  gave  to  the 
popes  of  Rome  both  greater  influence  and  greater  pres- 
tige, and  enabled  them  to  gradually  convert  the  episco- 
pal into  a  papal  Church.  The  pontificate  of  Hildebrand, 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne  in  1073  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  YU,  completed  the  papal  system  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  their  most  essential  features. 
£ven  before  bis  election  as  pope,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
his  immediate  predecessors,  as  their  most  influential 
adviser,  to  make  the  election  of  popes  in  future  wholly 
independent  of  secular  influence,  and  thus  to  secure  a 
continuity  of  pontiffs  whose  sole  aim  would  be  the  prog- 
ress and  complete  victory  of  the  Church,  not  only  over 
all  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  oi^anizations,  but 
also  over  all  temporal  govemments.  Under  his  influ- 
ence, a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059  had  decreed  that 
the  pope  was  to  be  only  elected  by  the  cardinals.  After 
he  had  ascended  the  papal  throne  himself,  he  enforced 
in  1074  the  priestly  celibacy,  and  took  the  final  step  for 
emancipating  the  Church  from  the  State  by  forbidding 
bishops  and  abbots,  through  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
(1075),  to  accept  the  investiture  from  secular  govem- 
ments. For  nearly  fifty  years  this  prohibition  remained 
the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  between  the  pope 
and  the  secular  princes,  and  though  it  was  finally  set- 
tled by  a  compromise  (1122),  it  secured  to  the  pope  a 


genera]  recognition  of  the  important  right  of  confirming 
the  election  of  all  the  bishops.  One  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Roman  Catholic  svstem — the  absolute  su- 
premacy  of  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bead 
of  the  Church  in  all  ecclesiastical  aflkirs— is  lai^ly  due 
to  the  influences  proceeding  from  Gregory  VII  and  hia 
successors.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Gregory  YII,  how- 
ever, was  never  fully  carried  out  He  bad  cleariy  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  oonverring  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  into  a  universal  theocnc}*,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head  as  sole  sovereign  in  temporal  affaire  as  well  as 
spirituaL  According  to  this  view,  all  states  of  the 
Christian  name  were  to  be  bound  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  papal  theocracy  as  memben  of  one  body.  l*be 
princes  receive  their  consecration  and  divine  sanction 
through  the  ecclesiastical  power;  they  are  appointed 
"  by  the  grace  of  God ;"  but  the  Church  mediates  be- 
tween them  and  God.  Royalty  sustains  to  the  papacy 
the  same  relation  as  the  moon  to  the  sun,  receiving  from 
it  its  Ught  and  its  heat.  The  divine  authority  with 
which  secular  powers  are  clothed  by  the  Church  can 
therefore  be  again  withdrawn  bj'  the  Chnrch  when  the 
secular  powers  mitiuse  it  Wnh  the  withdrawal  of  thiii 
authority  ceases  also  the  liability  of  the  subjects  to  obe^ 
dience.  The  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  medieval 
popes,  from  Gregory  YII  to  Boniface  YIII,  to  enforce 
these  >'iews  fill  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  semi-military 
organization  of  the  religious  orders,  the  popes  had  a  well- 
disciplined  and  tmstworihy  corps  of  officers  at  their  di»- 
posal,  who  frequently  fought  their  battles  even  when 
bishops  ceased  to  side  with  them.  The  Crusades,  though 
in  the  first  place  aiming  at  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  repeatedly  supplied  the  popes  with  a  willini^ 
army  for  coercing  hostile  princes.  None  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  attained  so  great  a  power  and  came 
so  near  realizing  the  establishment  of  the  papal  theocra- 
cy as  Innocent  III.  In  the  stmggle  against  his  succes- 
sors, the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  perished ;  but  soon 
the  kings  of  France  checked  the  theocratic  aspiratimm 
of  the  popes,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  YIII 
by  the  French  made  a  breach  in  the  theocratic  edifice 
reared  by  Gregory  YII  and  his  successors  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  The  right  to  depose  princes  and  release 
their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  ex- 
pressly disowned  by  the  popes,  but  it  ceased  to  involve 
any  practical  danger,  and  was  clearly  repudiated  by  the 
Church.  The  transfer  of  the  papal  residence,  which 
made  the  popes  disgracefuUy  dependent  upon  the  French 
kings,  and,  still  more,  the  papal  schism,  during  which 
two,  or  at  times  three,  popes  hurled  against  each  other 
the  most  terrible  anathemas,  undermined  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  respect  which  Catholic  countries  had  thus  far 
had  for  the  papal  authority,  and  rapidly  diffused  the 
belief  that  the  Church  was  per\*aded  by  corruption,  and 
that  it  needed  a  thorough  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members.  Such  a  reformation  was  sincerely  attempted 
by  the  great  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Baslej 
which  not  only  endeavored  to  eradicate  many  flagrant 
abuses  in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  but  to  rednce 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  from  a  papal  absolutism 
to  an  episcopal  constitutionalism  by  expressly  declaring 
the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.  The 
success  of  this  scheme  would  have  shaped  the  aabse- 
quent  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiureh  very 
different  from  what  it  has  been ;  but  the  astuteness  <^ 
the  popes  knew  how  to  thwart  the  manifest  reformatory 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  to  stifle  the  cries 
for  a  Church  reformation,  and  to  reimpose  upon  a  reluc- 
tant Church  the  papal  authority,  at  least  in  matters  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

While  Western  Europe  became  politically  reorgan- 
ized under  Teutonic  leadership,  and  ecclesiastically  cen- 
tralized as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  £astem  churches  re- 
tained substantially  the  constitution  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  of  the  early  centuries.   The  Council  of  Nice 
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of^iuMd  the  higher  aathorit j  of  the  metropolitan  bish- 
oiw  of  Rome,  Antiocfa,  and  Alexandria.  This  higher 
authority  was  aubsequendy  expressed  in  the  title  "  pa- 
triarch." Later,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Je- 
rusafem  were  added  to  the  number  of  patriarchs,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city  of  Constantinople 
gradually  made  the  bishop  of  the  city  the  first  among 
the  Eastern  patriarchs,  a  distinction  which  was  express- 
ly sanctioned  by  the  CondUtun  Qumiaextum  of  692.  The 
Church  of  those  times  was  greatly  agitated  by  oontro- 
versies  relating  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  ChrisL 
East  and  West  united  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trinal unity  of  the  Church  on  those  important  subjects; 
and  oecumenical  councils,  in  which  both  sections  were 
represented,  defined  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  ex- 
pelled the  dissenters  from  her  communion.  Whether 
at  these  councils  any  prerogative,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, was  conceded  to  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  continues 
to  be  a  subject  of  theologioU  controversy;  but  even  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  do  not  claim  that  the  bishops  of 
Kome  can  be  proved  to  have  asserted  any  superior  juris- 
diction in  any  of  the  other  patriarchal  dioceses.  Grad- 
ually some  different  views  sprang  up  between  the  East 
and  West  relating  to  questions  of  constitution,  doctrine, 
and  worship.  The  most  important  of  these  controver- 
sies was  that  relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  See  Filioquk.  In  the  course  of  the  9th  cen- 
tDiy  the  controversy  grew  into  a  serious  dissension,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  11th  it  led  to  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent schism.  Hany  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  re- 
union hare  since  been  made,  but  they  were  either  un- 
successful, or,  if  successful  for  a  time,  without  duration. 
See  Grkkk  Chubch. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
tained her  unitv  until  the  16tb  century.     The  leaders 
of  that  reformatory  party  which  controlled  the  councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  were  anxious  not  to  dis- 
turb the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  co-operated  in  the 
condemnation  of  men  like  Wycliffe  and   Huss,  who 
vranted  first  of  all  a  scriptural  reformation  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  who  showed  no  concern  about  external  unity 
if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  doctrinal  reformatioiu   At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  stifled  clamors  for  a 
radical  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  the  corrupt  Church 
and  the  restoration  of  a  pure  scriptural  doctrine  burst 
irresistibly  forth  in  the  German  and  Swiss  reformation. 
See  Rkfobmation.    The  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Uirge  portions 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  permanently  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     The 
Church  rallied,  from  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  for 
extrsordinary  conservative,  and  recuperative  efforts. 
Although  the  Council  of  Trent  (154o-63)  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  back  the  seoeders,  it  exerted  an  im- 
portant nomnative  influence  upon  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Church.    VVhile  it  reasserted,  in  op- 
position to  the  Protestants,  those  doctrines  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  mediieval  theologians,  and  pro- 
mulgated them  as  parts  of  the  Church  doctrine,  and 
thus  made  a  return  of  those  who  regarded  many  Roman 
Cstholic  doctrines  as  an  apostasy  from  pure  Biblical 
Christianity  impossible,  it  issued,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrees  for  the  reformation  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline oi  the  Church,  which  retained  within  its  pale 
large  numbera  who,  though  favoring  a  purification  of 
the  Church,  laid  also  great  stress  upon  the  preservation 
of  its  unitv  and  its  unbroken  historical  connection  with 
the  apostolic  age.     For  the  vast  territories  lost  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Church  received  some  compensation  in  the 
New  World,  where  the  monastic  orders,  conjointly  with 
the  Spanish  government,  subjected  the  larger  portion 
of  the  native  population  to  the  Church,  and  fully  se- 
cured the  permanent  ascendency  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  desire  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  ablest  men 
within  the  Church  for  an  effectual  arrest  of  a  further 
advance  of  Protestantism  led  to  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  plays  a  promi- 


nent part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  By 
dint  of  its  extraordinary  efforts,  it  not  only  checked  the 
further  progress  of  Protestantism  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, but  recovered  some  that  already  appeared  to  be 
lost.  Within  the  Church  its  infiuefice  was  no  less  re- 
markable, and  it  succeeded,  like  no  other  community  of 
men  before,  in  strengthening  and  enlarging,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  episcopalian  system,  and 
especially  to  the  Galileans,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
popes.  The  rejection  by  the  popes  of  doctrinal  opin- 
ions designated  as  heretical  repeatedly  called  forth  very 
exciting  dogmatical  controversies,  which  in  one  case  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  communi- 
ty, the  so-called  Jansenists,  or  Old  Catholics  of  Holland, 
who  recognised  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  but  denied  the  infallibility  of  his  dog- 
matical  decisions,  and  consequently  their  obligation  to 
yield  to  them  an  unconditional  submission.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  18th  century,  extraordinar}'  tempestscame 
down  upon  the  Church.  In  France  and  other  countries 
of  Southern  Europe,  an  antichristian  literature  under- 
mined, in  the  educated  classy  of  the  population,  not  only 
the  attachment  to  the  Church,  but  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bourbons  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
under  the  influence  of  freethinking  statesmen,  forced  a 
pliant  pope  who  had  been  elected  by  their  influence  to 
abolish  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  opinion  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  the  advance  of 
a  new,  freethinking  sera.  In  Germany,  the  episcopal 
electors  of  the  empire  united  with  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  on  a  plan  to  establish  a  National  German  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  to  be  almost  independent  of  Rome. 
The  French  Revolution  took  from  the  pope  his  tempo- 
ral possessions,  conflscated  the  property  of  the  Church, 
and  for  a  time  decreed  the  abolition  of  Christianitv. 
Napoleon  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  power  and  his  dynasty.  He 
concluded  in  1801  with  the  pope  a  concordat,  which 
was  to  restore  to  the  pope  his  temporal  possessions  and 
his  ecclesiastical  powers ;  but  as  a  complete  agreement 
was  not  arrived  at.  Napoleon  once  more  (1808)  occupied 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  declared  the  "  donation  of 
his  predecessor  Charlemagne"  revoked.  When  he  was 
thereupon  excommunicated,  he  imprisoned  the  pope, 
and  for  several  years  deprived  the  Church  of  her  head. 
In  1814  the  allied  princes  of  Europe  rettored  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  pope,  and  Pius  VII  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  full  functions  of  the  papacy  as  they  were  exer- 
cised before  the  French  Re volu tion.  An  agreemen t,  how- 
ever, between  the  pope  and  the  princes  assembled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  attained,  and  the  pope  en- 
tered through  his  legate  a  protest  against  the  work  of 
the  congress.  In  1816  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  re- 
stored for  the  whole  Church,  and  soon  displayed  again, 
as  in  former  times,  an  extraordinary  activity  for  strength- 
ening and  enlarging  the  papal  authority  in  opposition 
to  episcopal  and  liberal  tendencies  still  manifesting 
themselves  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  secular  governments.  The  growth  of  the 
liberal  and  revolutionary  party  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  which  aimed  at  either  curtailing  or  wholly 
abolishing  the  power  of  the  princes,  was  not  only  very 
distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  led  in 
most  countries  to  vehement  conflicts,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  schools.  In  Italy,  the  national  ten- 
dencies for  a  political  union  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  annexed  in  1860,  and 
the  remainder,  including  the  city  of  Rome,  in  1870. 
Though  not  a  few  Catholics,  including  even  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes  as  favorable  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  the  pope  (Pius  IX)  pronounced 
an  excommunication  against  the  king  of  Itslv  and  all 
statesmen  who  had  aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
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States.  The  successor  of  Pius  (Leo  XIII),  though  be- 
lieved to  be  more  mildly  disposed,  has  not  yet  receded 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  predecessor.  The  pontiticate 
of  Pius  IX  became  of  exceeding  importance  in  the  inner 
history  of  the  Catbolic  Church.  The  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  of  a  syllabus  which  characterized  a 
number  of  doctrines  and  views  commonly  held  in  civil- 
ized countries  as  heretical  or  erroneous,  indicated  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers  to 
force  a  belief  in,  and  submission  to,  the  extreme  theories 
concerning  the  papal  authority  upon  the  entire  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  victory  of  the  extremest  papal  party 
within  the  Catholic  Church  became  complete  when,  in 
1870,  the  Vatican  Council  proclaimed  the  infallibility 
of  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  pope  as  a  tenet  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  considerable  number  of  bishops, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  made  a  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  doctrine, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inopportune.  After 
its  adoption  by  the  council,  however,  the  opposing  bish- 
ops gradually  submitted  to  the  demand  of  the  pope  to 
have  the  doctrine  promulgated  in  their  diocesea.  Sev- 
eral did  so  with  undisguised  reluctance ;  some  (as  bish- 
op Beckmann  of  OsnabrOck)  were  said  by  their  inti- 
mate friends  to  have  secretly  remained  opponents  of  the 
innovation  even  on  their  death-bed ;  but  externally  all 
yielded,  and  not  one  of  the  bishops  separated  from  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Vatican  CounciL  The  lower  deigy 
quite  genoally  followed  the  example  of  the  bishops.  A 
number  of  professors  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  German 
universities  continued,  however,  to  refuse  their  submis- 
sion, and  were  therefore  excommunicated.  As  many 
thousands  of  laymen  sympathize<l  with  them,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  their  religious  wants  gradually  led 
to  the  organization  of  "  Old  Catholic*'  congregations  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Old  Catholic  bishops  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. In  France,  a  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  father 
Hyacinthe,  has  been  active  in  the  interest  of  Old  Ca- 
tholicism, but  thus  far  (1879)  without  effecting  any  or- 
ganization. In  Italy,  the  friends  of  an  Old  Catholic 
reformation  have  a  secret  organization,  with  a  bishop 
elect  at  its  head.  The  numerical  strength  which  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  had  attained  after  eight  years  of 
bard  and  incessant  labors  was  far  from  meeting  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  The  total  number  of  the 
population  which  expressly  and  formally  severed  their 
connection  with  what  was  called,  by  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, the  Vatican  Church  did  not  exceed  200,000  per- 
sons, an  insigniticant  number  if  compared  with  the  200,- 
000,000  who  remain  nominally  connected  with  Rome. 
But  the  reluctance  of  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion to  sever  their  nominal  connection  with  the  Church 
of  their  ancestors  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Catholic  Church  retains  its  control  over  the  nations 
which  refused  to  separate  from  her  in  the  16th  century. 
The  history  of  the  Catholic  nations  during  the  last  cen- 
tury furnishes,  on  the  contrary,  ample  proof  that  the 
influence  of  the  national  Church  in  all  these  countries 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  undermined.  In  Spain 
the  Cortes  frequently  defied  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  1835  nearly  all  the  convents  were  abolished,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  have  ever  been  restored.  In  1837  the 
Cortes  abolished  tithes  and  confiscated  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  Church.  In  1840,  during  the  provisional 
regency  of  Espartero,  the  papal  nuncio  was  expelled 
from  the  countr>';  and  in  1841  the  union  of  the  Span- 
ish Church  with  Rome  wim  declared  to  have  ceased. 
Repeatedly  the  Cortes  decided  in  favor  of  religious 
toleration,  especially  during  the  short  time  when  Spain 
was  a  republic  King  Amadeo  I,  and  still  more  Al- 
phonso  XII  (since  1874),  deemed  it  expedient  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope;  but  even  they  have 
been  unable  to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  Church. — 
Portugal  has  been,  almost  without  interruption,  at  va- 


riance with  the  claims  of  the  popes.  AU  the  religiotis 
orders  of  men,  and  nearly  all  those  for  women,  have  been 
suppressed.  In  the  Cortes  a  liberal,  anti-Roman  party  ia 
invariably  in  the  ascendency ;  even  the  majority  of  the 
priests  and  bishops  sympathize  more  with  the  govern- 
ment than  with  the  pope,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1878 
the  government  had  forbidden  and  prevented  the 
promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. — In 
France  the  revolution  of  1830  not  only  expelled  the 
Bourbons  from  the  throne,  but  stripped,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  Church  of  its  political  power.  According^  to 
the  new  constitution,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  waa 
no  longer  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  only  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen.  The  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
for  many  years  conducted  by  a  Protestant  prime  minis- 
ter, Guizot.  Napoleon  III  endeavored  to  strengthen  hia 
dynasty  by  making  extensive  conoesdons  to  the  hie- 
rarchy; and  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
in  1871,  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  (MacMahon)  favored 
the  Catholic  restoration  in  order  to  check  the  conQrma* 
tion  and  advance  of  republican  principles;  but  in  1879 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  denunciation  by  all  the  bishops, 
placed  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
statesmen  who  are  fully  determined  to  annihilate  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  upon  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation. — In  the  little  kingdom  i)( Belgium^  which,  in 
1830,  established  its  independence  of  Holland,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  haa,  on  the  whole,  exerciseil  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe;  but,  notwithstanding  the  immense  power  of 
the  Church,  the  liberal  party,  which  is  in  open  and  bit- 
ter enmity  to  the  Church,  secured  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1878  a  majority  in  both  chambers,  and  baa 
since  prepared  a  law  on  public  education  which  ytiW 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  Church.— In  Austria  the 
close  alliance  between  the  absolute  government  and 
the  popes  for  the  suppression  of  all  liberal  tenden- 
cies was  terminated  bv  the  introduction  of  a  oonstita- 
tional  form  of  government  in  1848.  An  attempt  which 
was  made  in  18&6  to  re-establish  this  alliance  by  a  new 
Austrian  concordat,  which  gave  to  the  Catholic  bishops 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  public  afihirs,  was  of  abort 
duration.  The  re-establishment  of  a  pariiamentAry  gov- 
ernment has  shown  that  the  majority  of  both  honses 
are  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  Church  influence  upon 
public  affairs,  and  that  they  uphold  the  principles  of  re« 
iigious  toleration  and  of  State  education. — Jtafy  has,  like 
Spain  and  Portugal,  expelled  the  religious  orders  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church ;  it  haa  fully  sec- 
ularized public  instruction,  and,  more  than  any  other 
government  of  the  world,  it  is  impelled  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  because  these  claims  involve  the 
destruction  of  Italian  unity. — Among  the  states  of  Span" 
ish  and  Portuguese  A  merica  there  is  not  one  which  has 
not  had,  from  time  to  time,  its  conflicts  with  pope  and 
bishops.  The  progress  of  religious  toleration  and  of  a 
secular  school  system,  after  the  Protestant  models  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  proves  that  the  Church  has  ceased  to  have 
a  firm  bold  on  any  of  these  states.  See  Old  Cath- 
olics. 

In  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  greatly  benefited  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  by  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious toleration.  The  laws  impeding  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  or  its  self-gov* 
emment,  were  quite  generally  repealed,  or  fell,  at  least, 
into  disuse.  Thus  congregations  were  reorganized  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  JJennmrk,  where  the  Church  had 
been  almost  extinct  since  the  16tb  century,  and  vicars 
apostolic  were  appointed  as  an  initial  step  towards  tlie 
reconstruction  of  dioceses.  —  In  Holland,  where  the 
Church  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  without  a  hie* 
rarchical  organization,  although  it  had  not  ceased  to 
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have  a  cooriderable  Catholic  population,  the  oonstita- 
uaa  of  1848  proclaimed  the  principle  of  religious  liberty. 
Thus  even  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return,  and  in 
1853  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  re-established  by  the 
erection  of  one  archbishopric  and  four  bishoprics. — In 
Great  Briiain  the  government  had  to  yield,  in  1829,  to 
the  agitation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  for  equal  political 
rights,  and  to  open  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  ita 
Catholic  subjects.    This  was  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  18d0,  in  which  year  pope 
Plus  IX  divided  the  kingdom  into  one  archbishopric 
and  twelve  bishoprics.    The  ancient  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  become  extinct  in  1585,  by 
the  death  of  bishop  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph.     In  Scot- 
land, when  the  ancient  hierarchy  had  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  archbishop  Betoun  of  Glasgow,  in  1601, 
the  hierarchy  was  established  by  pope  Leo  XIII,  who 
in  1878  established  two  archbishoprics  and  four  bishop- 
rics.   As  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion numbered  alone  seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  a  tide  of  Iruth  emigration  filled  the  cities  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Scotland  with  a  large  Catholic  population, 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
great  power;  and  the  number  of  churches,  of  priests, 
and  Catholic  institutions  rapidly  increased.    The  indig- 
nation felt  among  Protestants  at  this  revival  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  induced  Parliament,  in  1851,  to  adopt 
a  resolution  declaring  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  jioisdic- 
tione>,  ranks,  or  titles  created  by  them,  null  and  void; 
and  fining  every  person  who,  without  legal  authority, 
accepted  any  ecclesiastical  title  derived  from  the  name 
of  any  [dace  in  the  kingdom.     But  the  new  Catholic 
bishops  knew  how  to  evade  the  laws;  and  the  liberal 
tendency  of  English  leguUation  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  position  which  even  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
en  have  often  praised  as  the  most  favorable  in  Europe. 
The  hopes  awakened  by  this  restoration  for  the  future 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  movement  within  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  which  aimed  at  a  revival  of  the  Catholic  ele- 
ments of  this  Church.     Under  the  leadership  of  Pusey 
and  Newman,  this  movement — soroerimes  called  the  Ox- 
ford movement  because  it  had  its  chief  centre  in  Oxford 
—gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  led  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  of  English 
universities  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Among  the 
new  Catholics  were  many  men  of  great  reputation,  in- 
fluence, and  wealth.    The  most  prominent  were,  Dr. 
U«ity  Newman,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  movement, 
who,  as  superior  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Oratorians 
(aHisisting  alnKMt  wholly  of  former  members  of  the  An- 
glican Church),  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublui,  and  by  a  number  of  literary  works,  displayed  a 
great  activity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  as 
a  iteward  for  his  services,  was  raised,  in  1879,  to  the  car- 
dinalate;  archbishop  Manning  of  Westminster,  created 
cardinal  in  1875 ;  the  marquis  of  Bute,  one  of  the  rich- 
est noblemen  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  marquis  of 
Kipon,  a  prominent  English  statesman  and  member  of 
the  Privy  CounciL     The  number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men, merobere  of  the  nobility,  and  literary  persons  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  movement,  have  join- 
ed the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exceeds  one  thousand. 
By  these  accessions  the  Church  has  received  a  higher 
Mcial  standing  and  a  greater  influence  upon  English 
Bodety  than  it  had  before.    This  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  colonies,  whero  the  government  recognises  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  missionaries  to  co- 
operate for  the  confirmation  of  the  English  rule,  and  is 
willing  to  secure  this  co-operation  by  favors  and  con- 
ceaeionsw    It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  accessions  to  the  Church  from  the  high- 
er rsnks  of  English  society,  the  total  Catholic  popular 
tion  shows  not  only  no  notable  progress,  but  the  esti- 
mates by  the  most  careful  statisticians  give  even  lower 
figures  for  it  than  were  assumed  some  ten  years  ago. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  kwses  sustained  by  the 


Church,  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation, must,  at  least,  equal  in  number  the  gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  territorial  rearrangement  of  G«t* 
many  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  placed  nearly  all  the  Ger* 
man  Catholics,  except  those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  under 
Protestant  governments.  The  great  wars  of  1866  and  1870 
severed  the  connection  between  Catholic  Austria  and  the 
German  Catholics,  and  placed  Protestant  Prussia  and  a 
Protestant  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation- 
ality.   The  laws  of  all  the  German  states  place  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  a  level  with  Protestants;  but  diver- 
gent opinions  on  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  powers  have  repeatedly  led  to  fierce  conflicts  be* 
tween  the  Church  and  the  German  governments,  espe- 
cially Prussia.     The  two  Prussian  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Posen  were  imprisoned  in  1837,  and  kept 
prisoners  until  1840,  for  refusing  obedience  to  royal  or- 
dinances concerning  mixed  marriages.    A  new  conflict 
began  in  1872,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
m^em  history  of  Roman  Catholicism,  under  the  name 
KuUurkampf,  and  was  not  yet  ended  at  the  beginning 
of  1879.    The  Prussian  government,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease of  power  which  the  Vatican  Council  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  deemed  it  necessary  to  divest 
the  bishops  of  the  influence  which  they  had  thus  far 
exerted  upon  the  national  schools;  to  check  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  lower  clergy  by  the  bishops;  and  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  both  bishops 
and  lower  clergy.    The  bishops  regarded  some  of  the 
laws  adopted  in  Prussia  for  this  purpose  as  inconsistent 
with  their  duties  towards  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  them.    In  oonsequence  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  caused  by  this  attitude  of  the  bishops,  a  number 
of  the  Prussian  bishops  were  deposed  from  their  sees; 
and  several  other  sees  which  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  their  occupants  could  not  be  filled  on  account 
of  the  insuperable  disagreement  between  the  Prussian 
government  and  the  pope.     At  the  beginning  of  1879, 
of  the  twelve  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Prussia, 
only  two  were  actually  filled.     During  the  progress  of 
this  conflict,  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  popuktion  of  Ger- 
many showed  a  marked  sympathy  with  the  bishops; 
and  the  universal  suffrage  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany  for  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  yielded  in 
no  country  of  the  world  so  compact  a  host  of  ultramon- 
tane deputies  as  in  Germany.     Thus  the  Catholic  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  general.     Previously 
the  German  Church  had  won  within  the  Catholic  Church 
a  great  prestige  for  superiority  in  the  province  of  liter- 
ature ;  and  not  a  few  of  its  literary  productions  had  been 
translated  into  the  languages  of  most  of  the  other  Cath- 
olic nations.    The  elevation  of  Dr.  Hergenrother,  a  uni- 
versity professor,  to  the  cardinalate  by  pope  Leo  XIII, 
in  April,  1879,  was  regarded  as  an  encouraging  tribute 
to  the  science  of  Catholic  Germany  by  the  head  of  the 
Church. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  suffered 
the  greatest  numerical  losses  in  Russia,    At  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  in  179S,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  Greeks  in  the  former  Polish  empire  were 
incorporated  with  Russia.     The  empress  Catharine  II 
made  incessant  efforts  to  reunite  the  United  Greeks 
(who,  during  the  Polish  rule,  had  been  induced  to  rec- 
ognute  the  supremacy  of  the  pope)  with  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  her  reign,  no 
no  less  than  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  separateil 
from  Rome.     No  exertions  to  this  end  were  made  by 
the  emperors  Paul  I  and  Alexander  I;  but  Nicholas  I 
and  Alexander  II  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Catha- 
rine.   In  1839, 8  bishops  and  1305  priests,  representing  a 
popuktion  of  more  than  2,000,000,  declared,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Plock,  in  favor  of  reunion  with  the  Russian 
Sute  Church.     After  this  only  one  United  (^reek  dio- 
cese remained  (Chelro),  with  a  population  of  250,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom,  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  likewise 
joined  the  Russian  Church.   As  the  Russian  government 
forbids  secessioA  from  the  State  Church  to  any  other 
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religious  denomination,  a  return  of  the  United  Greeks 
to  the  communion  of  Rome  is  for  the  present  impossi- 
ble. Roman  Catholic  writers  unanimously  assert  that 
measures  of  the  utmost  severity  and  cruelty  have  been 
resorted  to  to  bring  about  this  separation  from  Rome; 
and  their  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  nearly  all 
writers  who  are  not  Russians. — In  the  Uttited  StuJtea  of 
A  merica  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  a  degree 
of  independence  which  it  has  hardly  ever  possessed  in 
any  other  country.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  general,  and  to  the  large  influx  of  immi- 
grants, it  has  already  attained  a  high  rank  among  the 
national  divisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See 
Roman  Catholic  Chubch  in  the  United  States. 

The  missionarv  labors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
non-Christian  countries  received  a  great  impulse  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  th«  Jesuits.  The  latter  sent 
out  a  larger  number  of  missionaries  than  any  other  re- 
ligious order  has  done  before  or  after  its  foundation. 
In  some  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  the  Catholic  missions 
appeared,  at  times,  to  become  a  complete  success.  In 
Japan  the  Church  embraced,  at  one  time,  more  than 
200,000  Christians,  and  counted  among  her  adherents 
several  princes.  In  China  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  great 
influence  at  the  courts  of  several  emperors,  and  the  per- 
mission to  establish  missions  throughout  the  empire. 
In  ffindostan,  Corta^  A  nam,  and  other  countries,  numer- 
ous congregations  were  collected,  and  many  natives  be- 
came priests  and  members  of  religious  onlers.  Many 
of  these  missions  have  had  to  suffer  bloody  persecutions; 
but  most  of  them  have  survived,  though  in  a  crippled 
form  and  with  reduced  numbers,  to  the  present  day. 
Pope  Gregory  XV  established  for  the  chief  and  central 
direction  of  the  Catholic  missions,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  which 
consisted  of  15  cardinals,  8  prelates,  and  1  secretary. 
Pope  Urban  VIII  connected  with  this  institution,  in 
1627,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  foreign  missiona- 
ries (Collegium  Urbanum  de  Propaganda  Fide),  which 
still  exists,  and  has  alwaj'S  been  famous  for  the  large 
number  of  nationalities  represented  among  its  pupils. 
Besides  the  seminary  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  seminaries  specially  devoted  to 
the  education  of  foreign  missionaries  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  in  several  other  places ;  and  at  present  most  of  the 
religious  orders  educate  some  of  their  members  in  their 
own  institutions  for  the  missionarv  service.  For  the 
financial  support  of  the  Catholic  missions,  a  central  So- 
ciety for  the  {Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  established 
in  1822  at  Lyons,  which  has  of  late  had  an  annual 
income  of  about  5,000,000  francs.  This  society  has 
branches  in  nearlv  all  countries  of  the  world ;  onlv  Aus- 
tria  and  Bavaria  have  preferred  to  establish  their  own 
societies  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  A  chil- 
dren's missionary  society,  called  the  '*  Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,**  devotes  its  revenue  chiefiy 
to  the  efforts  for  the  baptism  and  Catholic  education 
of  pagan  children.  It  has  branches  in  all  countries. 
It  is  admitted  bv  all  Catholic  writers  that  the  sums  an- 
nually  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries fall  far  below  the  aggregate  annual  income  of 
the  Protestant  missionarv  societies. 

n.  Doctrines, — As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  agrees 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant  churches  in  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  an 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  she  holds 
many  points  of  Christian  belief  in  common  with  these 
large  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church.  Conjointly 
with  them,  she  believes  in  the  unity  of  divine  essence, 
the  Trinity  of  the  divine  persons  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost),  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God 
out  of  nothing  for  his  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Among  other  points  of  belief  which  are 
common  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  (rreek,  and  Evangel- 
ical Protestant  churches  are  the  following:  the  original 
innocence  of  man ;  his  fall  in  Adam,  and  redemption  by 
Christ ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  L^gos  and  Second 


Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  divine  human  consti- 
tution of  the  Person  Christ.     In  regard  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  ''Filioque"  (*'and 
from  the  Son**),  and  accordingly  believes  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  while  the 
Greek  Church  believes,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
original  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
holds,  in  common  ¥rith  the  Greek,  but  in  opposition 
to  evangelical  Protestants,  the  foUowing  doctrines: 
The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  a  Joint 
rule  of  faith  with  the  Scri|>tures;  the  veneration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  their  pictures  and  relics;  the 
infallibilit}'  of  the  Church;  justification  by  faith  and 
works  as  joint  conditions;  the  seven  sacraments  or 
mysteries;  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  necessity 
of  water  baptism  for  salvation ;  priestly  abaolution  by 
divine  authority;  transubstantiation  and  the  adoration 
of  the  consecrated  elements;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  the  li%nng  and  the  dead ;  prayers  for  the  departed. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  formerly  lodged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  general  councils 
conjointly  with  the  pope,  but  since  1870  also  in  all  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  popes;  by  the  Greek  Church 
it  is  attributed  to  the  seven  oecumenical  councils,  and 
the  patriarchal  oligarchy  as  a  whole.    The  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  proclaimed 
as  a  dogma  by  the  pope  in  1854,  is  rejected  by  the 
Greek  Church  as  blasphemous,  although  it  practices 
the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  no  less  than  the  Roman 
Catholic.    In  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  includes  in  its  canon  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Test,  which  are  exduded  from  the  Pn>te»> 
tant  canon.     The  Latin  (Vulgate)  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  while  Protestantism  claims  divine  authority 
only  for  the  original  Scriptures  of  the  inspired  authors. 
As  regards  the  popular  use  and  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  generally  discouraged 
the  reading  of  unannotated  Bibles  in  the  native  tongues, 
and  commanded  her  members  to  seek  on  this  subject 
the  previous  advice  of  their  pastors  and  spiritual  guides. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  teaches  that  Christ  founded  one^ 
and  only  one,  infallible  visible  Church  which  was  to 
represent  him  on  earth  as  the  teacher  of  religious  truth, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  all  men  ought  to  submit.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  this  communion, 
and  therefore  asserts  that  outside  of  her  there  is  no 
salvation  ('*  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus").  She  does 
not  admit  the  Protestant  distinction  between  a  visible 
and  invisible  Church,  but  demands  that  all  should  be- 
long to  the  visible  Church.  She  admits,  however,  that 
there  may  be  cases  when  insurmountable  difficulties 
prevent  persons  from  joining  her  communion,  and  when 
God  will  save  them  though  they  have  not  been  for- 
mally received  into  her  pale.  As  there  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Church,  only  one  Church  and  one  baptism,  all 
persons,  children  or  adult,  to  whom  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  administered  in  due  form  are  thereby  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  children  of 
Protestants  and  other  non-Catholics  are  therefore  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  until  they 
cut  themselves  loose  (torn  it  by  their  own  erroneoua 
belief. 

In  regard  to  the  future  life,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  admits  a  temporary  middle  place  and  state 
(lasting  until  the  final  judgment)  between  heaven  and 
hell,  for  the  purification  of  imperfect  Christians,  which 
may  be  advanced  by  prayers  and  masses  in  their  be- 
half. The  centre  of  Catholic  worship  is  the  mass, 
which  the  Church  holds  to  be  an  actual,  though  un- 
bloody, repetition  of  Christ*s  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  by 
the  priests,  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  It 
is  offered,  as  a  rule,  daily  by  every  priest.  To  the  laity 
the  eucharist  is  now  administered  in  only  one  kind,  the 
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bread,  the  Church  believing  that  Christ  is  wholly  pres- 
ent Lo  the  consecrated  bread  as  well  as  in  the  wine,  and 
that  therefore  the  reception  of  one  kind  is  fully  suffi- 
cient. 

An  important  difference  between  Koman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  ethics  exists  in  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believing  that 
works  of  supererogation,  which  are  not  commanded,  but 
reoommended  (consiUa  evangelica),  with  corresponding 
extra  merits,  constitute  a  treasury  at  the  disposal  of 
the  pope  for  the  dispensation  of  indulgences.  These 
indulgences  are  transferable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

As  the  Church  is  the  plenipotentiary  and  infallible 
representative  of  Christ,  her  commandments  are  no  less 
binding  npon  the  faithful  than  the  divine  command^ 
ments  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Church  are  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  go  once  a  year  to  confession,  to  receive  once 
a  year  the  euchariat,  and  to  attend  mass  on  every  Sun- 
day and  holiday.  Upon  her  clergy  the  Church  has 
imposed  the  duty  of  celibacy ;  as  this,  however,  is  not 
a  part  of  Church  doctrine,  the  priests  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  churches  which  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  are  allowed  to  marry. 

Paintings  and  images  are  quite  commonly  used  in 
Catholic  churches  as  fitting  ornaments,  and  as  objects 
calculated  to  excite  and  keep  alive  feelings  of  devo- 
tion. The  crucifix  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal 
among  them.  A  number  of  ceremonies  and  vestments 
are  used  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  They  are 
intended  to  give  a  peculiar  dignity  to  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  religion ;  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to 
heavenly  things  by  their  various  and  appropriate  im- 
port; to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  keep  siive  attention; 
to  give  to  the  ministera  of  religion  a  respect  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  awful  rites  in  which  they  officiate. 
.  In  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  other  services  of 
the  Church,  the  Latin  language  is  used.  The  Church 
cherishes  it  as  a  bond  of  union  which  connects  the 
churches  of  the  present  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  primitive  apostolic  Church  of  Rome.  For  the  use 
of  the  people,  translations  into  the  vernacular  languages 
are  made,  and  are  in  common  use.  The  Eastern  church- 
es which  have  entered  into  a  corporate  union  with 
Rome  are  allowed  to  retain  at  divine  service  the  use 
of  their  old  liturgical  languages.  Latin  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Breviary,  which  contains  the  prayers  and 
religions  readings  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  the 
daily  devotional  exercises  of  the  priests. 

III.  CoMtUuiion, — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
lieves in  a  special  priesthood  in  which  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  are  vested.  The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  priesthood  are  twofold — the  priestly  power,  potestas 
ordtnis,  and  the  governing  power,  potettas  jurisdiction 
wit.  The  former  is  vested  in  its  fulness  in  the  bishops, 
who  ak>ne  have  the  right  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  by  means  of  ordination.  Subordi- 
nate to  the  bishop  are  the  orders  of  priest  and  deacon. 
These  two  orders,  together  with  that  of  bishop,  con- 
•titute  the  ordi*iet  majores,  and  form  the  keystone 
of  the  entire  hierarchy.  Several  minor  orders,  ordines 
nmoret,  the  number  of  which  has  varied,  are  pre- 
paratory steps  for  the  entrance  into  the  hierarchy, 
and  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  significance.  The 
governing  power  is  possessed  in  its  fulness  by  the 
pope,  who  alone  has  apostolic  authority,  and  may  ex- 
eroM  it  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  has 
governing  power  only  over  one  diocese,  and,  according 
to  the  present  Church  law,  can  practically  exereise  it 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  A  number  of  epis- 
copal dioceses  are  commonly  united  in  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  the  head  bishop  of  which  bean  the  title  of 
arehbiaho(^  presides  at  the  provincial  councils,  but  otb- 
wise  interferes  but  rarely  and  only  in  special  cases  in 
the  administration  of  the  suffragan  dioceses.  If  a  coun- 
try has  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  province,  one  of 
the  archbishops  has  frequently  the  title  of  primate,  and 


as  such  ranks  the  other  archbishops  and  presides  at 
national  councils.  As  all  the  Eastern  patriarchates  have 
severed  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  name  patriarch 
has  totally  lost  the  signification  it  had  in  the  early 
Cbureh.  It  is  an  honorary  title  which  confers  no  de- 
gree of  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  archbishop  or 
primate.  The  Church  has  at  present,  besides  the  pope, 
twelve  patriarchs — namely,  four  of  Antioch  (for  the  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Syrian,  and  Maronite  rites  respectively),  and 
one  each  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Baby- 
lon (of  the  Chaldsean  rite),Cilicia  (of  the  Armenian  rite), 
the  East  Indies,  Lisbon,  and  Venice.  Those  fragments 
of  Eastern  churches  which  in  course  of  time  had  entered 
into  a  corporate  union,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining 
the  use  of  their  ancient  liturgical  languages,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  other  ancient  customs,  are  techni- 
cally designated  as  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  rite,  in  op- 
position to  the  Latin  rite. 

For  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  legislating  on 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  a  system  of  councils  or  synods  has 
gradually  been  developed,  conusting  of  oecumenical, 
national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  synods.  (Ecumen- 
ical councils  are  such  as  represent  the  entire  Church, 
and  to  which  now  all  the  ordained  bishops  of  the  Church 
are  invited.  The  Church  now  numbers  twentv  of  these 
councils,  the  latest  of  which — the  Vatican  Council — was 
held  from  Dec.  8, 1869,  to  Oct  20, 1870.  (For  a  list  of 
the  first  nineteen,  see  Counciljb.)  Up  to  the  Vatican 
Council,  laige  portions  of  the  Church,  including  many 
bishops  and  provincial  synods,  have  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  pope.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  Roman  Catholic  to  claim  for  an 
oecumenical  council  any  kind  of  superiority.  A  nation- 
al council  is  one  consisting  of  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  a  countrj"-,  under  the  presidency  of  the  primate. 
The  Church  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  regular 
periodicity,  and  they  have  generally  been  convoked  for 
some  special  reason.  Provincial  synods  are  meetings 
of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province  under  the 
presidency  of  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop.  Diocesan 
synods  are  meetings  of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop.  The  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Trent  desired  to  introduce  these  two  classes  of  synods 
to  a  larger  extent  than  had  been  the  case  before  into 
the  regular  organism  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  pro- 
vided that  a  provincial  ^nod  was  to  be  held  every  third 
year  in  each  ecclesiastical  province,  and  a  diocesan  synod 
annually  in  each  diocese.  This  provision,  however,  has 
been  carried  out  but  very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  18th 
century  the  diocesan  ^nods  fell  into  disuse  in  every 
country  of  Europe  except  Italy. 

The  pope  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal (Church  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  is  di- 
vided into  cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  car- 
dinal deacons.  The  bishops  of  every  grade  are,  in  a 
similar  manner,  aided  in  the  government  of  their  dio- 
ceses by  a  chapter,  and  frequently  by  an  assistant  bish- 
op. The  diocese  is  divided  into  parishes,  a  number  of 
which  is  generally  united  into  a  deanery,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  dean.  The  papal  almanac  {La  Gerarchui 
Catiolica)  for  1878  publishes  the  following  summary  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  The  full  number  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  college  of  cardinals  is  78 ;  namely,  6  cardinal 
bishops^  51  cardinal  priests,  and  16  cardinal  deacons.  Of 
patriarchal  sees  there  are  12,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Latin  and  6  to  the  Oriental  rite.  The  number  of  archi- 
epiflcopal  sees  in  December,  1877,  was  172,  of  which  151 
belonged  to  the  Latin  and  the  remainder  to  several  Ori- 
ental rites.  Of  the  Latin  archbishops,  13  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  Holy  See,  and  138  were  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Of  the  Oriental  arch- 
bishoprics, 1  Armenian,  1  Graeco  -  Roumanian,  and  1 
Gneco-Ruthenian  are  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces; 4  GrsBco-Melchite,  4  Syrian,  5  Syro-Chaldsean, 
5  Syro-Maronite  are  subject  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
several  rites.    Of  episcopal  dioceses  there  were  719,  of 
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whLcb  6B4  belonged  to  the  Latin  and  66  to  several 
Oriental  rites.  If  we  add  the  nx  suburban  sees  of  the 
cardinal  bishops,  the  total  number  of  episcopal  sees 
would  be  725,  of  which  670  belong  to  the  Latin  rite. 
Immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See  are  87  Latin 
and  4  Eastern  (8  Greeco-Kuthenian,  1  Gnsoo- Bulga- 
rian) bbhops;  577  Latin  sees  and  8  Oriental  (t  Ar- 
menian, 3  Greco-Roumanian,  and  4  GrsBco-Ruthenian) 
were  suffragans  in  ecclesiastical  provinces;  48  Oriental 
bishops  ( 16  Armenian,  9  Gneco-Melchite,  8  Syrian,  7 
Syro-Chaldiean,  and  3  Syro-Maronite)  were  subjects  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  several  rites.  There  were  also  18 
sees  not  connected  with  a  diocese  (nuUiut  dkeoegeoa) ; 
their  occupants  are  12  abbots^  1  archabbot,  I  archiman- 
drite, 1  archpriest,  1  provost,  and  2  prelates. 

Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  establish  dioceses 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  canonical  law, 
vicars  apostolic  are  appointed  in  place  of  bishops.  They 
are  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda,  which  is  charged  with  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  missionary  districts.  Besides 
vicars  apostolic,  the  pope  appoints  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  churches  in  non-Catholic  countries  apostolic 
delegates  and  apostolical  preefects,  both  of  whom  are 
likewise  placed  under  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda. 
The  aggregate  of  delegates,  vicars,  and  prefects  was  (in 
1878)  154,  making  a  total  of  1148  hierarchical  titles. 
The  total  number  of  dignitaries  composing  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  inclusive  of  the  assistant  bishops,  was  1198. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  received  a  very  large  increase 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pins  IX.  The  number  of 
bishoprics  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishoprics  was 
24;  number  of  archbishoprics  created,  5;  number  of 
bishoprics  created,  182;  of  sees,  nuUitts  diotceteoSf  8;  of 
apostolic  delegations,  3 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  88 ;  of 
prefects  apostolic,  15;  total,  215  hierarchical  titles. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  new  episcopal  and  archiepis- 
oopal  sees  belong  to  English-speaking  countries.    The 


to  this  the  68  archbishops  and  bishops  holding  office  in 
the  United  States,  the  total  number  of  episcopal  digni- 
taries in  the  English-speaking  world  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  was  189,  being  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  world.  The  steady  advance 
of  British  dominion  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  Brit- 
ish North  America,  and  other  English-speaking  terri- 
tories, cannot  fail  to  increase  rapidly  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  English-speaking  bishops  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

An  important  element  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is 
the  religious  associations,  orders  of  men  and  women 
whose  members  live  together  in  convents.  They  are 
very  numerous  and  have  various  organizations.  The}' 
are  more  or  less  exempt  from  the  juriitdictton  of  the 
bishops,  and  placed  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  superiors,  most  of  whom  reside  in  Rome.  While 
the  aim  of  the  oldest  of  these  communities  was  the  at- 
tainment, by  retirement  from  the  world,  of  a  higher  re- 
ligious perfection,  they  have  in  the  course  of  time  re- 
garded an  active  participation  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergy  as  an  important  part  of  their  duties.  Their 
strict  organization  has  especially  enabled  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Church,  and  display  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  prov- 
ince of  education.  Most  of  the  popes  have  valued  their 
services  very  highly,  and  conferred  upon  them  exten- 
sive privileges. 

IV.  Statistiet,  — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
Christianity.  The  following  table  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  each  of  the  large 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  total  population,  the  Eastern  churches, 
and  the  Protestant  churches,  including  in  the  last  di- 
vision all  Christians  not  belonging  to  either  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Eastern  churches : 


America,  North. 

America,  South 

£u  rope 

AitiA  (inclnding  the  Indian  Archipelago) 

Africa 

Ansiraltn  and  Polyne«»ln 

Total 


Popalation. 


68,flOO,<NlO 
«7,(HK>,CI00 

8i2,noo,ooo 

831,000,000 

80&,00O,00O 

4,600,000 


1,42W,000,0(IO 


Roman 
Catholic. 


2H,04K),00O 

2S,0<  10,000 

149,000,000 

9,400,000 

2,800,000 

600,000 


Protaitant. 


8fi,000,<H)0 

400,000 

74,600.000 

60(»,000 

1,100,000 

8.00<l,<l00 


EMteni 
Churebat. 


75,000,000 
9,600,000 
8,500,000 


V<n»,2(K),000     118,700,000      88,000,000 


hierarchy  of  England  and  Wales,  as  restored  Sept.  29, 
1850,  by  letters  apostolic  of  Pius  IX,  comprises  the  prov- 
ince of  Westminster,  consisting  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Westminster  and  twelve  suffiragans.  In  the  United 
States  84  new  episcopal  sees  were  established  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius,  and  10  sees  raised  to  archbish- 
oprics. The  first  addition  made  by  pope  Leo  XIII  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  the  restoration  of  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Scotland  on  March  4, 1878.  It  comprises  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Glasgow,  which  is  without  suffra- 
gan sees,  and  the  province  of  St,  Andrew's  and  Edin- 
burgh, which  consists  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  Edinbm^h,  with  four  suffragan  sees.  At  the 
beginning  of  1879  the  British  empire  had  14  archbish- 
ops, 76  bishops,  88  vicars  apostolic,  and  7  piBBfects  apos- 
tolic. Of  the  archbishoprics,  1  was  in  England,  2  in 
Scotland,  4  in  Ireland,  4  in  British  North  America,  1  in 
the  West  Indies, 2  in  Australia;  of  the  bishoprics,  12  in 
EngUnd,  4  in  Scotland,  24  in  Ireland,  2  in  the  European 
colonies,  1  in  Africa,  18  in  North  America,  1  in  the  West 
Indies,  11  in  Australia,  8  in  New  Zealand;  of  the  vicari- 
ates apostolic,  two  thirds  are  in  the  Asiatic  possessions. 
Most  of  these  vicariates  are  at  present  held  by  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  who  take  their  title  from  their  see  in 
partibus  infidtlium.  Including  eight  coadj utors  or  aux- 
iliary bishops,  the  total  number  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops holding  ofllce  in  the  British  empire  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  was  128,  a  larger  number  than  is  at  present 
found  in  any  other  country  except  only  Italy.    Adding 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  total  num* 
ber  of  Roman  Catholics  still  exceeds  the  aggregate 
number  of  all  other  Christians,  Among  the  lai^ge  con- 
tinents, South  America  is  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
only  two  territories  (British  and  Dutch  Guiana),  tc^th- 
er  with  the  Falkland  Islands,  being  under  Protestant 
governments.  Many  of  the  other  countries  are  gradu- 
ally receiving  a  Protestant  population  by  immigrauon. 
The  largest  number  of  immigrants  is  found  in  Brazil ; 
a  smaller  number  in  Chili  and  the  Ai^entine  Confeder- 
ation. In  Europe,  the  Roman  CathoUcs  are  about  one 
half  of  the  total  population;  they  are  increasing  at  a 
slower  ratio  than  the  Protestants  and  the  EUistern 
churches,  because  in  some  of  the  largest  Catholic  conn- 
tries,  as  France  and  Spain,  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  is  slower  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 
In  North  America,  which  very  rapidly  rises  in  the  scale 
of  continents,  Roman  Catholicism  is  in  a  decided  minor- 
ity, although  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  nearly 
the  entire  population  is  still  connected  with  it.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Australia,  where  the  total  popu- 
lation increases  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  in  North 
America,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  decided 
minority  in  each  of  the  colonies.  A  continuance  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  North  America  and 
Australia,  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  numerical 
proportion  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  would 
materially  change  the  relative  position  of  both  in  the 
list  of -the  prominent  religions  of  the  world.     Outside 
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of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  predominates  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  colonies,  the  most  populous  of  which,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  a  Catholic  population  now  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000.  In  VVesteni  Asia,  one  entire  East- 
em  communion,  the  Maronites,  and  fragments,  more  or 
leas  considerable,  of  all  the  others,  have  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  Hindostan,  Anam, 
and  China,  an  aggregate  population  of  about  2,000,000 
has  for  several  hundred  jears  adhered  to  that  Church,  in 
spite  of  repeated  and  bloody  persecutions;  and  even  in 
Japan  under  the  new  sra  of  religious  toleration  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  establishment  of  intercourse 
with  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
descendants  of  the  former  Catholics  to  the  number  of 
about  20,000  have  openly  declared  themselves  as  still 
attached  to  the  Church.  Though  this  Church  continues 
to  make  some  prt^^ress  in  all  her  mission  fields,  no  con- 
quests have  been  made  in  the  19th  century  equal  to 
the  success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Eastern  Asia 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  or  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  the  19th  century  in  Madagascar. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  tact  that  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Reformation  having 
been  suppressed  in  the  16th  century  by  force  in  all  the 
Latin  countries,  the  Waldenses  in  Italy,  and  some  of 
the  French-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Reformed  Frenchmen,  were,  at  the 
banning  of  the  J  9th  century,  the  only  dissenters  from 
Rome  in  Latin  Europe  and  America.  The  introduction 
of  religious  toleration  begins  to  make  notable  inroads 
upon  the  religious  uniformity  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. Thus,  the  number  of  native  Protestants  was  in 
1878  estimated  in  Spain  at  12,000,  in  Mexico  at  12,000; 
Italy  had  170  new  evangelical  congregations  and  111 
stations;  and  in  France  and  Belgium  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men  advised  the  liberal  Catholics  to  sever  their 
connection  with  Rome,  and,  even  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  embrace  fully  the  doctrines  of  one  of  the  Prot- 
ectant churches,  to  inscribe  themselves  in  the  civil 
leisters  as  Protestants.  The  principality  of  Ronmania, 
which  became  an  entirely  independent  state  in  1878,  also 
»peaks  a  language  chiefly  of  Latin  origin,  and  is,  there- 
lore,  sometimes  classed  with  the  Latin  nations.  Of  its 
population,  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Qer- 
man  empire  under  Protestant  rule,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  almost  wholly  lost  any  controlling  influence 
upon  the  Teutonic  nations.  Great  Britain,  with  a  number 
of  inchoate  colonial  states,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  are  an  unbroken  phalanx  of  Prot- 
estant states.  The  government  of  polyglot  Austria  can 
hardly  be  called  any  longer  Teutonic.  In  Belgium,  a 
Teutonic  nationality  is  united  with  a  Latin  into  one 
state,  which  nominally  is  wholly  Catholic,  though  it  is 
now,  like  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  many  other  nom- 
inally Catholic  states,  under  a  liberal  administration, 
which  is  in  open  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchiesL  Of  the  Slavic  nationalities,  sev- 
eral, like  the  Poles  and  Czechs,  are  predominantly  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  but  there  is  now  no  Catholic  Slavic  state. 
The  governments  of  all  the  Slavic  states^Russia,  Ser- 
via,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria — belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church.  To  the  same  Church  l>elong9  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  numbers  a  population  of 
r>nly  12,000  souls,  or  less  than  one  per  cent — The  Roman 
Cath<^C8  constitute  a  majority  in  only  six  entirely  in- 
dependent states  of  Europe,  viz.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
In  the  last-named  state  the  Roman  Catholics  constitute, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  proper,  92  per  cent., 
an<i  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  69  per  cent. 
In  France  they  are  98,  and  in  each  of  the  four  other 
stales  more  than  99  per  cent.  In  North  and  South 
America  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  majority  in  Mexico, 


the  five  states  of  Central  America,  in  Brazil,  and  the 
nine  republics  of  South  America,  constituting  in  each 
of  these  sixteen  states  more  than  99  per  cent. 

y.  Literaturt, — As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on,  the  manuals  of  Church  history  are  the 
principal  sources  of  iuformation  on  its  history.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  class  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  article  Church  History.  The  Creeds 
of  the  Roman  Oitholic  Church  may  be  found  in  Danz, 
LUn-i  Symbolici  Ecdetia  Romano 'CathoUcm  (Weimar, 
1885) ;  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Libri  Symbolici  Eccletim 
CatkoUccBy  Co^uncH  atque  Noiit  Prolegomtms  Indicp' 
bugque  Inttructi  (Gtitt.  1888, 2  vols.,  which  contains  the 
Cone,  Trid,,  the  Profesno  Fidei  TriderUimtf  and  the  Cute' 
chitmus  Bomanus) ;  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  Symbohrum 
et  Definitionum  qua  de  Rebut  Fidei  et  Morum  a  ConcUiis 
(Ecumenicis  et  Summis  Pontifidbut  Manarunt  (4th  ed. 
WUrzb.l865,which  includes  the  definition  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mar>'  [  1854],  and  the  Pa* 
pal  Syllabus  [1864]);  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chrisiendom 
(N.  Y.  1877;  vol.  ii  includes  all  the  Latin  creeds  from 
the  Confession  of  Peter  to  the  Vatican  decrees).  Bel- 
larmin's  Disputaiiones^  Bossuefs  Eayxuitum,  Mdhler's 
Symbolik,  and  Perrone's  Preekdiones  Theoloyico!  are  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  expositions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Among  Protestant  exposi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  the  most  notable 
are  the  Symboliks  of  Marheineke,  KOllner,  and  Baier,  and 
Hase'S  Handbuch  der  protestantitchen  PoUmik  (8d  ed. 
Leips.  1871).  A  full  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  given  in  the  manuals  of 
Church  law.  Among  the  best  works  on  this  subject 
are  Schulte,  T^hrbuck  des  kathoL  Kirchenrechts  (8d  ed. 
1878) ;  and  Richter,  Lehrbuch  det  kathoL  u.  evaw/ei 
Kirckenrechts  (1877,  8th  e<l.  by  Dove).  The  Uirgest 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
Neher,  Kirchlicke  Geographie  und  Statistik  (1864-68, 
3  vols.),  containing  Europe  and  America.  A  complete 
list  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  annually  published  at 
Rome  under  the  title  La  Gerardiia  Cattolica,   (A.  J.  S.) 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  in  the  United 
Statb& — I.  Origin  and  Progress, — 1.  As  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  first  public  appearance  of  Luther,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  newly  discov- 
ered world.  The  attachment  of  Columbus  to  his  Ch  urch 
was  so  strong  that  eflforts  have  recently  been  made,  though 
without  success,  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  canonusation. 
Many  of  the  following  explorers  were  equally*  fervid  in 
their  faith.  Ojeda,  who  in  1510  settled  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  is  said  by  Catholic  historians  to  have  been  as 
pious  as  a  monk.  Balboa,  governor  of  Darien,  who  in 
1513  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magellan, who  first 
raised  the  cross  on  the  most  southern  cape  of  America 
(1521) ;  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada  (1534) ;  Cham- 
plain,  the  firet  governor  of  Canada ;  La  Salle,  the  pio- 
neer navigator  of  the  Great  Lakes — are  all  praised  for 
their  piety.  The  Upper  Mississippi  was  discovered  by 
the  Jesuit  Marquette.  For  more  than  a  hundred  yeare 
(1492-1607)  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
Protestants  in  the  New  World.  The  few  attempts 
which  had  previously  been  made  by  French  Huguenots 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  by  the  English  on 
Roanoke  Island  (1585  and  1587),  had  failed.  The  Span- 
ianls,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  only  laid  the  foundation 
of  Catholic  colonial  empires  throughout  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  but  they  also  formed 
settlements  in  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  the  oldest  of  which,  St^  Augustine,  was  founded 
in  1565. 

Nearly  forty  yean  before,  in  1528,  the  first  Catholic 
missionaries  set  foot  within  our  present  territory,  form- 
ing part  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  Florida.  One 
of  their  number,  John  Juarez,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  pope  bishop  of  Florida.  Bishop  Juarez,  and  one 
of  hu  companions,  John  of  Palus,  perished  probably  in . 
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the  same  year,  either  of  hunger  or  at  the  hand  of  the 
Indiana.  In  1549  a  Dominican  friar,  Louis  Cancer,  was 
slain  by  an  Indian  of  Florida  after  he  had  barely  lauded. 
The  first  Catholic  Church  was  erected  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, soon  after  the  foimdation  of  the  town  by  Helen- 
dez;  and  from  this  centre  many  Franciscan,  Dominican, 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  began  to  labor  among  the  In- 
dians of  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Carolina.  The 
most  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  these  mis- 
sions was  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  St.  Helena  at  St. 
Augustine.  The  missions  began  to  grow  until  the  ces- 
sion of  Florida  by  Spain  to  England  in  1768,  which 
proved  a  fatal  check,  and  gradually  led  to  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  mission,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Kevolutionarj'  War  had  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  first  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  were 
two  Franciscan  monks,  father  Padilla  and  brother  John 
of  the  Cross,  who  accompanied  in  1642  the  exploring 
expedition  of  Coronado.  They  began  to  preach  in  two 
Indian  towns,  but  both  soon  perished.  Three  other 
Franciscans,  who  in  1581  erected  a  new  mission,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  foundation  of  Santa  F^,  in  1582, 
the  second  oldest  city  of  the  United  States,  laid  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  gradually  whole  tribes  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion.  Texas  was  visited  as 
early  as  1544  by  a  Franciscan  missionary,  father  de 
Olmos,  but  the  real  foundation  of  the  Texan  missions, 
which  gradually  became  very  extensive,  was  laid  in 
1688  by  fourteen  Franciscan  priests  and  seven  lay 
brothers. 

The  first  Catholic  mission  of  California  was  begun  in 
1601  by  a  band  of  Franciscan  monks;  but  the  real  found- 
er of  Oie  Church  in  that  state  was  father  Juniper  Serra. 
an  Italian  Franciscan,  who  in  1769  established  the  first 
mission  in  San  Diego,  and  in  1776,  a  few  days  before 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  (June  27),  founded  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
In  1570,  father  Segiira  and  eight  other  Jesuit  fathers 
landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Marj'land,  with  the  son  of 
an  Indian  chief  whom  Spanish  navigators  had  brought 
away  with  them  from  that  r^ion,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  Spain.  All  of  them  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  this  Indian 
youth.  Sixty-four  years  later,  in  1684,  two  English 
Jesuits,  fathers  Andrew  White  and  John  Altham,  who 
aiccompanied  Lord  Baltimore,  resumed  the  missionary 
labors  among  the  Maryland  Indians,  and  in  1689  they 
reported  that  many  tribes  had  been  visited,  numerous 
converts  made,  and  four  permanent  stations  established. 

The  first  Catholic  chapel  in  New  England  was  reared 
by  French  missionaries  on  Neutral  Island,  in  Schoodic 
River,  Maine,  in  1609,  eleven  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Plymouth.  In  1612.  a  new  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  Mount  Desert  Island,  but  it  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  the  English.  In  1646,  father  Druillettes,  a 
Jesuit,  who  has  been  called  by  Catholic  historians  the 
apostle  of  Maine,  established  a  mission  on  the  Upper 
Kennebec,  which  gradually  succeeded  in  converting  the 
entire  tribe  of  the  Abnakis.  The  cession  of  Canada  by 
the  French  to  the  English  in  1763  interrupted  for  some 
time  the  Catholic  mission  among  the  Abnakis;  but  after 
the  Hevolntionary  War  it  was  reorganized,  and  has 
since  then  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  day. 

The  first  Catholic  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  father  Jogues,  a  Canadian  Jes- 
uit. He  attempted  in  1646  to  found  a  mission  among 
the  Mohawks,  and  was  massacred  in  the  village  of 
Caughnawaga  (now  Schenectady).  The  first  Catholic 
church  was  established  in  November,  1655,  among  the 
Onondagas,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse ; 
but  three  years  later  the  missionaries  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives  from  a  plot  to  destroy  them.  The  close 
of  a  bloody  war  between  France  and  the  Five  Nations 
ill  1666  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  missions, 
and  to  the  foundation  of  new  ones  among  the  Ononda- 
gas, Senecaa,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks.   In  1668 


the  cross,  as  a  Catholic  historian  says, "  towered  over 
every  village  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,"  and  the 
Mohawks  especially  **  became  firmly  atUched  to  the 
Church ;"  but  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  English 
claims  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1718,  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians  of  New  York.  Among  the  In- 
dians of  Vermont  mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  in  1615. 

The  regions  along  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  present 
states  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  were  first  visited  b}- 
Canadian  Jesuits  in  1641.  The  field  proved  ungrate- 
ful, and  the- missions  terminated  when  the  French  gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  bouses  of  Jesuits  and  confis- 
cated their  property.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Mi»- 
sissippi,  the  shores  of  which  were  -discovered  by  Mar- 
quette in  1678,  the  Jesuits  preached  and  established 
missions.  Among  the  Indians  converted  by  them  was 
Chicago,  the  chief  of  the  Illinois.  With  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  increase  of 
English  power,  the  Catholic  missions  among  the  Indians 
generally  disappeared  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  some  of  the  Indian 
missions  were  gradually  re-established,  but  their  prog- 
ress was  slow.  In  1888  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Baltimore  confided  the 
Indian  missions  in  the  United  States  to  the  Jesuits. 
Catholic  historians  complain  (Murray,  Popular  ffi$t. 
etc.,  p.  848)  that  **the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
have  shown  little  interest  in  the  Indian  missions,  and 
done  little  to  cheer  and  support  the  missionaries."  The 
latter  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  the  necessary  means. 
The  most  famous  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
19th  century  was  father  De  Smet,  a  Belgian,  who  is  com- 
pared by  the  historians  of  his  Church  to  Francis  Xavier, 
and  is  said  **  to  have  opened  heaven  to  over  100,000  In- 
dians." 

2.  The  proper  history'  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
English  colonies  begins  with  the  immigration  of  Leon- 
ard Calvert,  second  son  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  about 
200  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  into  Maryland.  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  had  left  the  Anglican  communion  for 
the  Church  of  Rome,  had  received  (June  20, 1632)  from 
king  Charles  I  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac,  for  founding  a  Catholic  colony  in 
the  New  World  as  a  refuge  from  persecution.  The 
charter  drawn  up  by  him  guaranteed  liberty  of  worship 
to  all  Christians,  and  secured  a  voice  to  all  freemen  in 
making  the  laws.  He  died  soon  after  the  charter  had 
received  the  royal  sanction,  and  bis  eldest  son,  Cecil 
Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  commissioned  his  broth- 
er Leonard  Calvert  to  carry  out  their  father*s  design, 
and  appointed  him  governor  of  the  new  colony.  I^eonard 
Calvert,  with  bis  colonists,  landed  in  1684,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  city  of  St.  Mary  was  founded.  The 
colonists  were  accompanied  by  two  Jesuits,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  several  more  Jesuits  and  Capuchins. 
A  civil  contest  between  the  new  colonists,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Captain  William  Claybome,  who  with  a  party 
of  men  from  Virginia  had  settled,  in  1681,  on  Kent  Island, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  company  of  Puritans  who  had 
settled  in  Maryland  in  1642,  on  the  other  hand,  resulted 
in  favor  of  Claybome  and  the  Puritans,  who  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  the  province.  There- 
upon the  Catholics  were  in  1644  deprived  of  equal 
rights,  but  these  were  restored  in  1646.  In  1649  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  composed  of  eleven 
Catholics  and  three  Protestants,  passed  the  Toleration 
Act^  which  enacted  that  no  person  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  molested  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion. The  Toleration  Act  was  repealed  in  1654  by  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Puritans  had  a  majority',  and 
which  denied  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  Catho- 
lics ;  but  in  1660  the  new  king,  Charles  II,  restored  Lord 
Baltimore  to  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and  thus  the  Cath- 
olics received  back  their  rights.  In  1692,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II,  an  Anglican  governor  was  sent  to 
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Maiyland,  and  in  1704  m  law  was  passed  to  prevent  ^  the 
iocreaase  of  popery."  The  stringent  provisions  of  this 
act  remained  in  force  until  the  Revolution;  only  the 
first  provision,  which  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  say 
mafis  or  exercise  their  ministry,  was  so  far  modified 
that "  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hear  mass  in  their 
own  fiunilies  and  on  their  own  grounds.'* 

The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  Penn  on  the 
basis  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  Catholic  immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  were  aUowed  to  live  in  com- 
parative peace,  bat  their  creed  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt. In  the  Dntoh  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  Protes- 
tantism was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but 
actually  the  few  Catholics  appear  not  to  have  been 
troubled.  In  1664  .the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  New  York.  In  1683  the  colony 
received  a  Catholic  governor,  colonel  Thomas  Dongan ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
the  colony  granted,  like  Maryland,  religious  liberty  to 
aU  **  professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ"  After 
the  expuLuon  of  James,  another  assembly  in  1691  re- 
pealed the  Toleration  Act  of  1683,  and  passed  stringent 
Iaws  against  the  Catholics.  In  1696  only  seven  Cath- 
olic families  were  found  on  Manhattan  Iriand.  New 
lAwa  of  extreme  severity  were  passed  against  Catholics 
in  1700,  1701,  and  1702;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Catholic  Church  was  almost 
unknown  in  New  York,  and  the  few  Catholic  inhabi- 
tanta  of  New  York  city  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  re- 
ceive the  sacraments.  The  laws  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  re- 
tained rigid  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  on 
tbeir  statute-books.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  out  of  the  3,000,000  inhabitants  in  the 
American  colonies,  only  about  25,000  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, of  whom  15,000  lived  in  Maryland.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  priests  and  about  twice  as  many  con- 
gregations. 

3.  On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  pronounced 
for  the  broadest  toleration.  In  1776  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  were  fully  emancipated,  owing  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
I>eclaration  of  Independence.  The  other  twelve  orig- 
inal states,  one  after  another,  granted  the  Catholics  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  right  to  build  churches  and  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased ;  but  full  and  unreserved  equality 
of  civil  and  political  rights  was  withheld  from  them  in 
some  of  the  states  much  longer.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution, adopted  in  1787,  provides  in  art«  vi, sec.  3 :  "No 
religions  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  any  oflce  or  trust  under  the  United  States."  Among 
the  framers  and  signers  of  this  CouRtitution  were  two 
Catholics  —  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas 
Fitzaimroons,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  right  thus  obtain- 
ed was  further  secured  by  the  enactment  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares ^  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
eatablishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
dae  thereof." 

Until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionarv  War,  the  Cath- 
olica  of  the  United  States  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  district  of  I>on- 
don,  Engbuid,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  held 
no  kind  of  intorcourse  with  the  American  churches. 
After  the  estaUishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  cleigy of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
were  naturally  impressed  with  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  American  superior  for  American  churches,  and 
they  asked  the  pope  to  allow  the  clergy  to  elect  a  supe- 
rior, subject  to  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the 
pope.  In  reply  to  the  request,  the  pope,  after  consult- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin  through  the  nuncio  in  Paris, 
appointed  in  1784  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  pnefect  apostolic, 
with  many  of  the  powers  of  a  bishop.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  the  new  praefcct  en- 
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countered  from  the  vastness  of  his  territory,  and  also 
from  the  insubordination  of  several  priests  and  a  part 
of  the  laity,  it  was  soon  deemed  necessary  to  apply  to 
Rome  for  a  bishop.  The  request  was  granted,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  candidate  and  of  locating  the 
new  see.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Carroll  was  elected  bishop, 
and  Baltimore  chosen  as  his  see.  On  Aug.  15, 1790.  Dr. 
Carroll  was  consecrated  bishop  in  England.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics  at  this  time  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Car- 
roll, himself  at  about  80,000,  in  a  total  population  of 
8,200,000.  Of  these.  16,000  lived  in  Maryland,  7000 
in  Pennsylvania,  3000  at  Detroit  and  Vincennes,  2500  in 
Illinois,  and  in  all  the  other  states  there  were  not  more 
than  about  1500.  The  arrival,  between  1791  and  1799, 
of  twenty-three  French  priests  who  fied  from  France  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  enabled  bishop  Carroll 
to  extend  and  partly  consolidate  his  vast  diocese.  Many 
of  the  immigrant  priests  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity; and  six  of  them— Flaget,  Cheverus,  Dubois,  David, 
Dubourg,  and  Marechal — afterwards,  became  bishops. 
Another  important  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  priests 
was  made  in  1795  by  the  consecration  of  the  young 
Russian  prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  who  dis- 
played great  and  successful  activity  for  the  extension 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Pennsvlvanla.  In 
1787,  the  first  priest  appeared  in  Kentucky;  in  1789, 
the  first  church  was  commenced  in  Charleston,  S.  C; 
in  1803,  the  first  church  was  consecrated  in  Boston. 
Several  missionaries  began  to  penetrate  into  the  al- 
most trackless  wilds  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  from  the  Old  World  began  to  set 
in,  and  as  a  lai^e  portion  of  it  came  fr«)m  Catholic 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  in«> 
creased  very  rapidly  in  number.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  in  1790  a  Catholic  population  of  about 
100,  numbered  14,000  Catholics  in  1807.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  about  70  priests  and  80  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  probably 
150,000. 

With  the  external  expansion,  the  progress  of  internal 
organization  kept  pace.  I  n  Nov.,  1 79 1 ,  bishop  Carroll  con- 
vened the  first  diocesan  svnod  in  Baltimore,  which  was 
attended  by  22  dei^ymen.  In  1800  father  Leonard  Neale 
was  appointed  his  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Gortyna  inpartibus.  In  1808  Baltimore  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  metropolitan  see,  with  four  suffragan  bishop- 
rics— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baxdstown 
(this  see  was  in  1842  transferred  to  Louisville).  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803  added  to  the 
American  Church  a  new  diocese.  New  Orleans,  which 
had  been  erected  in  1793.  As  the  see  was  vacant  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase.  Dr.  Carroll  was  directed  by 
Pius  VII  to  administer  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  vicar-general,  but  the  conten- 
tions which  arose  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  led  to 
protracted  discords.  Archbishop  Carroll  died  Dec  3, 
1815,  the  last  years  of  his  episcopate  having  been  mark- 
ed by  the  continuance  of  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
Catholic  |)opulaiion,  which  at  this  time  was  estimated 
at  200,000.  A  number  of  religious  orders,  especially 
Jesuits,  Sulpitians,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  and  Car- 
melites, not  only  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  but 
established  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Archbishop  Carroll  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ambrose 
Marechal,  after  whose  death,  in  1828,  Dr.  James  Whit- 
field became  archbishop.  Yielding  to  the  urgent  advice 
of  the  leanied  bishop  of  Charleston,  Dr.  England,  arch- 
bishop Whittield  in  1829  assembled  the  first  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore.  Several  new  episcopal  sees  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  established,  and  the  provincial 
council  was  attended  by  the  bishops  of  Charleston, 
Bardstown,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  As  all 
the  bishops  had  at  this  time  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  lay  trustees,  who  claimed  the  right  of  electing  the 
priests  and  administering  the  Church  property,  the 
council  passed  two  decrees  against  the  abuse  of  power 
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by  lay  trustees.  Another  decree  strongly  Tecomraendcd 
tlie  establishment  uf  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  giKxi 
books.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  by  the  assembled  fathers  at  500,000,  the 
rapid  increase  being  chietly  due  to  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  Ireland.  The  second  provincial  council 
of  Baltimore,  in  1833,  was  composed  of  ten  prelates,  and 
ilirecied  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  F'ar  West  and  the 
Catholic  negroes  of  Liberia  should  be  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits.  The  mission  of  Liberia,  which  was 
begun  in  1842,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1845.  At  the  date  of  the  second  council  the 
Church  consisted  of  12  dioceses,  with  308  priests,  of 
whom  72  were  Americans,  91  Irish,  73  French,  17  Ital- 
ians, 39  Belgians  and  Germans,  some  English  and  Span- 
ish, and  I  Pole.  Archbishop  Whitfield  died  in  1834, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Eccleston.  During  his 
administration  five  more  provincial  councils  were  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  years  1837, 1840, 1843, 1846,  and  1849. 
Most  of  these  councils  recommended  the  erection  of  new 
episoopal  sees,  the  number  of  which,  therefore,  received 
a  large  increase.  While  there  were  only  sixteen  in  1840, 
they  numbered  twenty-seven  in  1850.  The  council  of 
1840  also  recommended  the  formation  of  Catholic  tem- 
perance societies;  that  of  1846  chose  *'  the  Most  Bless- 
ed Virgin,  conceived  without  sin,  as  the  patroness  of 
the  United  States;*'  and  that  of  1849,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  twenty-five  bishops,  asked  the  pope  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  immaculate  conception  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  request  which  a  few  years  later 
was  complied  with  by  pope  Pius  IX. 

Many  dioceses  during  this  period  were  greatly  troubled 
by  conflicts  between  the  bishops  and  the  lay  trustees  of 
the  churches.  The  Iatt«r  were  often  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  control  of  the  churches  which  had  been  built  bv  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  and  the  bishops  were  in- 
flexible in  claiming  the  sole  control  over  the  entire 
Church  property  of  their  dioceses.  Repeatedly  priests 
and  congregations  were  excommunicated.  Sometimes 
excommunicated  priests  defied  for  years  the  authority 
of  the  bishops;  but  finally  the  bishops  carried  their 
point,  and  the  tnistee  system  was  completely  crushed 
out^  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Hughes,  bishop 
of  New  York.  The  steady  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, which  the  majority  of  Americans  continued  to  re- 
gard as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  irreconcilable 
with,  and  therefore  dangerous  to,  the  free  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  countr>%  led,  from  1834  to  1844,  in  sev- 
eral cities  to  popular  outbursts  of  Protestant  indigna- 
tion, and  even  to  unlawful  attacks  upon  Catholic  church 
edifices  and  monasteries. 

The  immense  influx  of  Catholic  immigrants  from 
Ireland  and  Germany  during  the  decade  from  1840 
to  1850.  which  annually  added  more  than  200,000 
Catholics  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  industrial  advantages  which  the  people  gener- 
ally derived  from  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  gradually  softened  the  pop- 
ular feeling  with  regartl  to  a  religious  system  which 
had  so  long  been  an  object  of  intense  aversion.  The 
spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  consequence 
of  immigration  was  most  rapid  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  the  Western  States,  which  could  offer  Ut  iron\igrants 
the  best  prospects  of  material  success.  The  Southern 
States,  with  their  negro-laUir  system,  offered  the  least 
inducement  to  immigrants,  and  conseriuently  received 
the  smallest  increase  of  Catholic  population.  In  1846 
Oregon  City  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan 
see ;  in  1847,  St.  Louis ;  in  1850,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
and  Cincinnati.  Thus  in  1850  the  Catholic  Church  had 
6  archbishoprics,  with  27  episcopal  sees,  1800  priests, 
1073  churches,  600  stations,  29  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
17  colleges,  and  91  female  academies.  The  Catholic 
population,  which  had  received  a  large  increase  not 
only  by  the  continuance  of  immigration,  but  by  the  ces- 
sion of  California  and  New^  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
was  estimated  at  3,500,000. 


In  May,  1852,  archbishop  Eenrick  of  Haiti  more, 
who  had  succeeded  in  1851  archbishop  Eccleston,  pre- 
sided over  the  first  plenary  or  national  council  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a>mposed  of  six  archbishops 
and  twenty-six  bishops,  and,  besides  proposing  to  the 
pope  the  creation  of  several  new  dioceses,  it  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  Catholic  schools, 
and  solemnly  condemned  secret  societies,  especially 
the  Freemasons.  In  1858  the  pope  conferred  the 
rank  of  primacy  on  the  see  of  Baltimore.  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  died  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Spalding,  formerly  bishop  of  Louisville.  In  1866 
the  second  plenary  council  was  held  in  Baltimore.  It 
was  presided  over  by  archbishop  Spalding,  and  seven 
archbishops,  thirty-^ight  bishops,  three  mitred  abbots, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  theologiana  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  The  council  expressed  a  wish 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university.  The 
Vatican  Council,  which  began  in  1869,  was  attended  by 
forty-nine  prelates  of  the  United  States.  Only  a  few 
of  them  were  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  all 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  council.  The 
Old  Catholic  movement  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
found  no  echo  in  the  United  States.  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding of  Baltimore  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Roosevelt  Bay  ley,  bishop  of  Newark.  In  1875 
archbishop  McCloskey  of  New  York  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cardinalate,  and  the  dioceses  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  and  Santa  F^  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  metropolitan  sees.  Thus  the  number  of  arch- 
bishoprics in  the  United  States  rose  to  eleven.  After 
the  death  of  archbishop  Bayley,in  October,  1877,  bishop 
James  (Gibbons  of  Richmond  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  The  number  of  episcopal  dioceses  in  1879 
was  49 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  7 ;  of  prefectures  apos- 
tolic, 1.  The  total  number  of  dioceses  (including  arch- 
dioceses, vicariates  apostolic,  and  prefectures  apostolic) 
was  68.  Many  of  the  dioceses  have  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Sadlier's  CathoUc  LHrectory  for 
1879  claims,  according  to  reports  furnished  by  the  bish- 
ops fur  each  of  the  following  dioceses,  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation exceeding  200,000 :  Baltimore,  800,000 ;  Boston, 
310,000 ;  Cincinnati,  200,000 ;  New  Orieans,  250,000 ; 
New  York,  600,000;  Albany,  200,000;  Brooklyn,  200,000; 
Philadelphia,  275,000 ;  St«  Louis,  250,000';  Chicago, 
280,000.  The  number  of  priests  in  1876  was  5074;  that 
of  churches,  5046 ;  that  of  stations,  1482. 

II.  The  religious  orders  of  men  and  women  which 
have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
object  of  hostile  legislation  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  have  never  been  legally  interfered  with  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  their  history  shows  a 
steady  increase  of  number;  and  they  have  grown  all 
the  more  rapidly,  as  the  expulsion  of  many  onlers  from 
European  countries  and  the  urgent  applications  of  the 
American  bishops,  who  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
in  need  of  more  missionaries,  have  frequently  induced 
large  numbers  of  European  nuns  and  monks  to  settle  in 
the  United  States.  In  1877  there  were,  according  to 
Murray's  Popular  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  ike 
L'tdfed  States  (N.  Y.  1877),  twent3'-eeven  different  re- 
ligious ortlers  of  men  in  the  United  States.  Three  of 
these  (the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits)  worked 
as  early  as  the  16th  century  among  the  Indians;  the 
Augustiniaus  and  Sulpitiaus  founded  their  first  estab- 
lishments in  1790  and  1791.  The  Trappists  followed  in 
1805,  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  in  1816,  the  Redemp- 
torists  in  1 832.  £igh t  religious  orders  established  them* 
selves  between  1840  and  1850,  and  eleven  between  1850 
and  1877.  One  of  the  orders,  the  Paulists,  arose  in  the 
United  States,  opening  its  first  house  in  New  Y'ork  in 
1858.  Among  the  orders  which  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  members  and  houses  are  the  Jesuits,  with  80 
houses  and  750  members ;  the  Christian  Brothers,  with 
49  houses  and  700  members;  the  Augustinians,  with  13 
houses  and  60  members;  the  Priests  of  the  Mission, 
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with  13  houses  and  142  members;  the  Benedictines^ 
with  12  houses  and  800  members;  the  Brothers  or 
Marj.  In  all,  there  are  about  260  establishments  of 
reli^us  orders  of  men,  with  more  than  8000  mem- 
bers. The  religious  orders  of  women  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  for  men.  In  all,  there  are  forty- 
four  religious  orders  of  women,  four  of  which  (the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame)  have 
each  more  than  one  thouMnd  members. 

III.  ICdnatfional  JCstabiishments.  —  Ab  the  Catholic 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  undenominational 
schools  which  prevails  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
strenuous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  gather  the 
children  of  Catholic  parenu  into  parochial  schtMils.  The 
first  council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1829,  expressed  the 
wish  that  schools  should  be  established  where  voutb 
might  imbibe  principles  of  faith  and  morality  along  with 
human  knowledge.  The  second  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore  warmly  appealed  to  pastors  and  people  to 
establish  Catholic  schools  where  the  Catholic  faith 
might  be  taught  as  a  science.  The  bisho^M,  according- 
ly, have  endeavored  to  provide  not  only  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which, 
as  with  other  religious  denominations,  have  a  secta- 
rian character,  but  to  connect  as  much  as  possible  with 
every  parish  church  a  Catholic  parochial  schooL  The 
number  of  schools  of  this  character  is  at  the  present 
time  very  large,  and  in  some  of  the  older  and  more  pop- 
ulous dioceses  nearly  every  church  has  its  parochial 
school.  The  number  of  Catholic  schools  in  1877  ex- 
ceeded 1700,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in 
them  was  over  500,000.  The  teachers  are  to  a  large 
extent  supplied  by  the  religious  orders.  Though  the 
expenses  fur  supporting  these  schools  are  comparatively 
small,  the  aggregate  amount  which  has  annually  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  is  felt  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  incessant  efforts  are  made,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  part  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  states  for  the 
support  of  schools  of  a  strictly  Catholic  character.  Only 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  have  these  efforts  been  suc- 
cessful; as  a  general  rule,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
have  been  uncompromisingly  rejecte<l. 

The  number  of  Catholic  female  academies  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Clarist  Nuns,  during  a  brief  stay  in  America, 
opened  a  school  at  Georgetown,  D.C,  which  subsequent^ 
ly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Visitation  Nuns,  and 
grew  into  a  flourishing  academy  which  dates  its  founda- 
tion from  1799.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France 
pare  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  an 
Urtuline  academy  at  New  Orleans,  with  170  pupils. 
The  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Acadero}'  at  Emmetts- 
bar]g,  Md.,  in  1809,  by  mother  Seton,  marks  an  epoch  in 
liie  history  of  Catholic  education  for  young  American 
women.  In  1812  the  Loretto  Nuns  of  Kentucky  entered 
the  field;  in  1818  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  opened  at 
Boaton,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  began  their 
Ubors  at  the  South.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  founded 
their  first  establishment  in  1836 ;  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  1840 ;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the 
Sisters  of  Providence,  in  1841 ;  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  (founded  by  Peter  Fourier),  in  1847.  Oth- 
er onlers  followed,  and  in  1877  the  number  of  Catholic 
female  academies  exceeded  400,  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
I^julies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
\1sitalion  Nuns,  the  Ursulines,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence. 
Ii  is  maintained  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  convent  board- 
ing-schools one  third,  and  in  some  cases  even  one  half, 
uf  the  pupils  are  Protestant  and  other  non-Catholic 
young  ladies. 

In  the  17th  century  an  attempt  to  found  a  Catholic 
college  in  New  York  was  made  by  three  Jesuits  during 
goremor  Dongan's  term  of  office,  but  it  did  not  find  suf- 


ficient support.  Several  years  after  the  Revolution, 
bishop  Carroll  founded  Georgetown  College.  Some  time 
later,  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  was  established.  It 
was  chartered  in  1805.  Mount  St.  Mary's,  £mmettsburg, 
stands  next  in  point  of  age.  In  1878  there  were  in  the 
United  States  seventy-eight  Cathulic  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries with  power  to  confer  degrees.  Among  the 
largest  colleges  are  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; 
the  University  of  (veorgetown,  D.  C,  with  a  literary,  a 
medical,  and  a  law  department  of  forty  professors,  a  libra- 
ry of  80,000  volumes,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
conservatory  of  plants,  snd  cabinets ;  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmettsburg,  Md. ;  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  St,  Joseph's  College,  Alabama ;  St.  Xavier's 
College,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York ;  and  Santa  Clara  College,  California. 

The  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States 
was  opened  in  1791  in  Baltimore.  Mount  St.  Mar}''s 
Seminar\',  Emmettsburg,  was  foundeil  in  1809 ;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  1811.  In  1878 
there  were  23  theological  semituiries,  with  about  1800 
ecclesiastical  students. 

Catholic  normal  schools  have  been  established  at  St. 
Francis,  Wis.,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  following 
(able  gives  the  number  of  higher  Catholic  schools,  and 
the  number  of  pupiU  of  parochial  schools,  in  each  of  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces : 


EoelMlMtlcftl  ProTlaew. 

Higb«r  Schoob. 

Pnpila  In  Cfttbollc 
Pftrish  SchooU. 

1.  Baltimore. 

59 
43 

111 
27 
89 

184 
14 
68 
88 
S4 
10 

048 

is,r»oo 

80,(K)0 
80,000 
88,000 
12,000 
80,000 

48,000 
C8,(K)0 

? 

2.  Boston 

8.  Chicinnail 

4.  Milwaukee 

6.  New  Orlenns 

6.  New  York... 

7.  Oregon  City 

8.  PhimdelDhiiu 

9.  Sr.  Lonls. 

10.  Sun  Francisco 

11.  Sainia  F& 

Tots! 

iibnnl  600,000 

IV.  Statigfirt,— Owing  to  the  large  influx  of  Catholics 
from  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  the  acquisition  of  large 
Catholic  territories  from  France  and  Mexico,  the  Boroan 
Catholic  popnlation  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table,  giving  the 
estimated  Roman  Catholic  and  the  total  potmlation  of 
the  United  States  at  difl'erent  periods  of  our  history,  is 
instructive : 


1 

Ymr. 

1 

ToUl  PopoUUoD. 

Roman  Catholic 
PopuIaUon. 

FrartSonal  Part 

of  Total  Population 

Formed  by 

Roman  Catholic*. 

1776 

8,000,000 

25,000 

tJit 

1790 

8,200,000 

80,000 

yIj 

1800 

6,800,  (KM) 

100,000 

^ 

1810 

7,200,000 

160,000 

^ 

1820 

9,600,000 

800,000 

^ 

1880 

13,000,000 

600,000 

^ 

1840 

17,000,000 

1,500,000 

A 

18Sq 

S3,800,000 

8,600,000 

* 

1800 

81,600,000 

4,600,000 

h 

1870 

40,000,000 

f.KOO.OOO 

i 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  that  their  Church  has  suffered  from  its 
first  organization  to  the  present  time  very  large  losses ; 
and  that  though  many  accessions  have  been  received 
from  other  religious  denominations,  the  losses  by  far 
exceed  the  gains.  Bishop  England  of  Charleston  re- 
marked in  1836 :  *'  We  ought^  if  there  were  no  loss,  to 
have  five  millions  of  Catholics;  and  as  we  have  less 
than  one  million  and  a  quarter,  there  roust  be  a  loss  of 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  at  least     We  may  unhea- 
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iutingly  assert  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  within 
the  last  fifty  years  (1786-1836)  lost  millions  of  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States."  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria 
(in  his  Life  of  Archbuhop  Spalding)  likewise  states: 
"  Tu  confine  ourselves  to  the  period  in  which  the  hier- 
archy has  been  in  existence  (1790-1870),  we  have  lost 
in  numbers  far  more  than  we  have  gained,  if  I  may  ex- 
press an  opinion  beyond  all  doubt."  The  same  opinion 
is  often  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Dr.  O.  Brr)wnson  and 
other  prominent  Catholic  writers.  Some  of  the  writers 
referred  to  (as  bishop  Spalding)  console  themselves  with 
the  hope  "  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  here  lost 
to  the  faith  is,  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  country,  continually  decreasing,  while  the  num- 
ber of  converts  each  year  grows  larger."  From  some 
dioceses  accessions  are  reported  to  the  Church  of  per- 
sons bom  of  non-Catholic  parents  which  are  larger  than 
those  reported  from  any  other  country  save  England. 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  claimed  that  of 
22/209  persons  confirmed  by  him  in  five  years,  2752  were 
"  converts."  Bishop  Gibbons  of  Richmond  (now  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore)  claimed  that  14  per  cenL  of  those 
who  were  confirmed  by  him  since  he  came  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Richmond  were  "  converts,"  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina 35  per  cent.  A  comparatively  large  number  of 
men  who  have  attained  great  prominence  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  entered  that 
Church  as  adults,  and  as  seceders  from  other  religious 
communions.  Among  these  men  are  archbishops  Bay- 
ley  of  Baltimore,  and  Wood  of  Philadelphia;  bishops 
Rosecranz  of  Columbus,  and  Wadhams  of  Ogdensburg ; 
father  Hecker,  the  superior  of  the  Paulists;  Dr.  Ives,  a 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr.O.  Brown- 
son  ;  and  mother  Seton,  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charitv. 

The  following  tables  give  the  lists  of  the  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  and  vicariates  apostolic,  with  the  num- 
ber of  priests,  churches,  and  members  in  each,  the  year 
of  their  foundation  and  their  territorial  extent.  Thus 
it  not  only  presents  a  summary  of  the  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1879,  but  it  exhibits  its  gradual  growth  and 
its  comparative  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  Union : 

1.   EOOI.KSIASTIOAI.  PrOVINOK  0¥  BaLTIMOBR. 


EaUb-  1  pj^,. 

Cbnrchw. 

Roman 
Cutholiet. 

1 .  Baltimore 

1789 

1820 
1S21 
1860 
1870 
1S60 
1S68 
1808 

856 

16 
27 
27 
10 
80 
16 
7 

127 

15 
82 
25 
20 
G3 
85 
13 

300,000 

10,000 
18,000 
25,(KM) 
10,000 
IS.OOO 
14,000 
1,7<M) 

Ul'«,TOO 

(Arehbiaboprie,  180S.) 

2.  Charleston 

3.  Richmond 

4.  Savannah 

5.  St.  Angustiue 

6.  Wheelniir 

7.  Wilmington  (Del.)... 

8.  North  Carolina  (V.  A.) 

Total 

391 

,     310 

4   EOOLKBIASTIOAT.  PrOVIMCK  OT  MlLWAVXKB. 


8.  KooLKSiASTiOAi.  Pbovinoe  or  Boston. 


EaUb- 
liabed. 

PTi«ato. 

Churchas. 

Romaii 
Caiholica. 

1.  Boston 

1808 

1S53 
1844 
1S66 
1872 
1871 

213 

38 

100 

05 

88 
OS 

137 

65 
98 
77 
62 
86 

810,000 

85,000 
160,000 

80,000 
180,000 
IfiO.OOO 

(Airhblshopric,  1815.) 

2.  Bnrlinsztou 

3.  Hnrtford  

4.  Portljuid 

5i  Providence 

6.  Sorinfirtield 

Total 

696 

620 

861,000 

8.    EOOI.RSTASTIOAT.  PrOVIROK  OP  ClT«OINNATI. 

Prieata.   Churehea. 


1.  Cincinnnii 

(  A  rcbbishopric ,  1 638.) 

2.  Cleveland. 

8.  Columbus 

4.  Covington 

6,  Detroit 

6.  Port  Wavue 

7.  Lonisvilfe 

8.  Viucennes 


Eaiftb- 
lUhad. 


1822 

1847 
1868 
1S58 
1832 
1S67 
1808 
1834 


T*>ial. 


168 

169 
69 
66 

127 
97 

121 

122 


197 

197 
77 
52 
194 
112 
102 
154 


909    I   1065 


Roman 
Cathulica. 


200,000 

125.000 
6<t,000 
40,000 

175.0<iO 
80,000 

160,000 
85.000 

915,000 


Eatab- 
liah«l. 

PrIeaU. 

Cbnrcbea. 

Romaa 
CaUwika. 

1.  Milwaukee 

1844 

1868 
1868 
1857 
1805 
1863 

1875 

828 

73 
48 
19 

•  •  • 

106 
44 

860 

109 
94 
88 

•  •  • 

16S 
48 

195,<i00 

66,000 
46.000 
84,000 

ii5,666 

18.500 

(Archbishopric,  18U.) 

2.  Green  Bay 

3.  La  Crosse 

4.  Marqneite 

and  SautSainte  Marie. 

5.  8t.Piml 

6.  Northern  Minnesota) 

(V.A.) } 

Totiil 

020 

701 

463,500 

0.   EOOLKBIASTIOAI.  PaoTCNOB  OF  NbW  ObLXANS. 


EsUb- 
liab«d. 

Prieata. 

Charchea. 

Roman 
Cathoika. 

1.  New  Orleans 

(ArehbUhoprie,  1870.) 

2.  Galveston 

1798 

1847 

1843 
1824 
1837 
1868 
1874 
1874 

162 

41 
16 
35 
25 
15 
87 
22 

94 

35 
23 
26 
41 
17 
47 
10 

250,000 

25,000 
4,(KX) 
6,000 
12,600 
30,000 
45,000 
30,04!0   < 

3.  Little  Rock 

'4.  Mobile 

5.  Natchez. 

6.  Ntitchltoches. 

7.  Sail  Antonio 

8.  Brownsville  (V.A.).. 

Total 

353 

293 

402,500 

6.   EOCLESIABTIOAL  PbOVINOB  OP  NbW  ToBK. 


EaUb- 
luhed. 

Priaata.  Cbarcbaa. 

1 
Roman 
Catholic*, 

1.  New  York 

1808 

1847 
1868 
1847 
1K53 
1872 
1868 

250 

163 
135 
160 
178 
53 
60 

160 

164 

79 

185 

134 

81 

79 

600,00l> 

200,000 
200,000 
1041,000 
100,000 

(Anhbiahopric,  1850.) 

2.  Albatiy 

3.  Brooklyn 

4.  Buffalo 

5.  Newark 

6.  Osrdensbnnr 

58,0(t0  1 

7.  Rt»che8ter 

65,000 

Total 

989    f      8){^ 

1,323,0M> 





7.  EooLBSTABTiOAL  Pbotikcb  or  Obbgok. 

EAtab. 

HahMl. 

PriaaU. 

Churehea. 

Roman     ' 
Cathoika. 

1.  Oregon 

1846 

1850 
ISOS 

23 

16 
13 

22 

83 

14 

20.0<« 

11.500 
5,660 

(Arehbiaboprie,  1845.) 

2.  Neconnllv 

3.  Idaho  (V.A.) 

Total 

61 

69 

87,160 

8.   ECCLBSIASTIOAL  PbOVIKOE  OF  PlIILADELmiA. 

Eatab. 
liabed. 

Prieata. 

Chnrchea. 

Roman 
Catbollrs. 

I.  Philrtdelohia 

1809 

1853 
1868 
1843 
1876 
1868 

832 

61 
100 

184 

•  •  • 

57 

128 

81 

93 

130 

a   ■  a 

70 

875,000 

45,0410 

150,000 
125,000 

fioiooo 

(Arehbiaboprie,  I87<.) 

2.  Erie 

8.  UarrlsbnrGT 

4.  Pittsbnrerh 

and  Allegheny 

5.  Scranton 

Total 

634 

502 

645,000 

9.  EOOLKSIASTIOAT.  PbOTIKOK  Of  St.  LoFTS. 


1.  St.  Louis 

(ArehbUhoprir,  1847.) 

2.  Alton 

3.  Chicago 

4.  Dabnqne 

5.  I^eaven  worth 

6.  Nashville 

7.  Peoria 

8.  St.  Joseph 

0.  Nebraska  (V.A.).. 


EaUb- 
liahfld. 


1826 

1867 

1844 
1837 
1877 
1887 
1877 
1868 
1859 


Total. 


Priaata. 


250 

140 
204 
189 
69 
27 
60 
26 
54 


1019 


Cbarrhca. 


Roman     i 
Catholiea.  ■ 


207 

165 

194 

155 

104 

29 

93 

80 

59 


1036 


260,000 

100,000 
830,000 
120,000 
70,000 
10,000 
60,(»00 
18,000 
S9,00(t 


897,000 


10.   EOCT.KSIABTIOAT.  PbOVIWOR  OF  SaN  FbANOISOO. 


EsUb. 

Ii«he«l. 

Prieata. 

Charehaa. 

Roman 
Cathoika. 

1.  San  Francisco. 

(Arehbiaboprie,  1858.) 

2.  Grass  Valley 

3.  Monterey  and   Los  i 

Angeles ( 

IS63 

1863 
1860 

128 

31 

88 

103 

S5 

85 

180,000 

14,000 
84,000 

Total 

197         173     1  91S  mm  1 

...,..,.. 
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11.  EoOLttlABTlOAL  PROTmOB  Or  SaNTA  Ft, 


E•tst^- 
li«h«i. 

PriwU.  CborehM. 

Rwnuui 
Catholiek 

1.  8aDtAF6 

I«b0 

1S«» 
1868 

1876 

14 
21 

4 

18 
41 

■  • 

109,000 

80.000 
20,000 

8,780 

(ArebUnhoMk,  181ft.) 

2.  ArizonA  (v.  A.) 

;k  Colorado  (V.  A.) 

4^  iDdian  Territory  (P.  i 

Total 

91 

88 

162,780 

V.  Periodicals. —  The  Shamrodt,  an  Irish-American 
paper  establUbed  in  New  York  in  1815,  and  edited  by 
Thomaa  0*CoDor,  father  of  the  dbtinguished  jurist 
Charles  O'Conor,  is  named  as  the  first  American  jour- 
nal to  which  the  term  Cathobc  may  be  applied,  as  it 
incidentally  defended  Catholic  as  well  as  Irish  inter- 
ests. The  real  founder  of  Catholic  journalism  in  Amer- 
ica was  bishop  £ngland  of  Charleston,  who  in  1822 
esOabtished  the  United  Statet  Catholic  Miscellanjf  at 
Charleston,  S.  C  It  was  discontinued  in  1861.  Among 
the  Catholic  journals  still  (1879)  existing,  the  CathoUc 
Telegraph  of  Cincinnati,  established  in  1881,  and  the 
Pilot  of  Boston,  established  in  1837,  are  the  oldest 
Since  then  the  number  has  been  largely  increased. 
Among  the  weekly  organs  of  the  Church,  besides  those 
already  named,  the  Freeman^e  Journal  of  New  York,  ed- 
ited by  James  A.  McMaster,  and  the  Tablet,  likewise  of 
New  York  (which  has  counted  among  its  frequent  con- 
tributors Dr.  O.  Brownson,  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  and  Dr.  J.  V. 
Hantington),  are  best  known.  The  Catholic  World  of 
New  York,  esUblished  in  1865  by  I.  T.  Hecker,  the 
funader  of  the  Order  of  the  Paulists,  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  magazines  in  age  and  rank.  When  Dr.  O.  Brown- 
son,  a  journalist  of  considerable  note,  became  in  1844  a 
Koman  Catholic,  he  of  course  turned  the  service  of  the 
periodical  edited  by  him  to  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  gave  to  the  Romanists  of  the  United 
States  their  first  Quarterly  Review.  Browtuon*e  Review 
was  suspended  in  1864,  revived  in  1878,  but  finally  dis- 
continued a  short  time  before  the  author's  death.  It 
was  auoceeded  by  the  A  merioan  Catholic  Qjuarterly  Re- 
rarw,  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  edited  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Corcoran.  Among  the  daily  papers  of  the 
United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  feebly  rep- 
resented. Murray,  in  his  Popular  History  of  the  Cath' 
olie  Church  in  the  United  States  (5th  ed.  1877,  p.  558), 
says,  **  There  is  no(  a  daily  paper  in  the  United  States 
,tit  for  a  Catholic  child  to  read."  This  remark,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  applied  to  the  daily  papers  published 
in  the  English  language;  for  the  German  Catholics  had 
at  the  same  time  live  daily  papers,  expressly  established 
for  tbe  defence  of  Catholic  interests  and  fully  under 
Catholic  controL  Tbe  WeUrundsehau  uber  die  kathoL 
Presse  ("  Review  of  the  CathoUc  Press  of  the  Worid,*' 
Warzburg.  1878)  enumerates  109  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  of  which  86  were  published 
in  German,  2  in  German  as  well  as  in  English,  8  in 
French,  2  in  Polish,  1  in  Bohemian,  and  the  others  in 
Eni^lish. 

VL  Literature, — The  principal  works  on  the  history 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
are  the  following:  De  Courcy,  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  (transL  by  Shea)  •,  MK^^ee,  Catholic  Hist, 
of  Sorth  America;  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
M  the  United  States;  Murray,  Popular  Hist,  of  the  Cath- 
oUc Church  in  the  United  States  (5th  ed.  1877) ,  Clarke, 
IJves  of  the  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  CathoUc  Church  in 
the  United  States  (2  vols.);  Bayley,  Sketch  of  the  Cath- 
oUc Church  on  New  York  Island';  Filton,  HisL  of  the 
Church  in  New  England;  Finotti,  Bibliogrnphia  Ca/h- 
oUca  Americana;  O'Connell,  Catholieity  in  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia  (N.  Y.  1879) ;  Murrav,  Cathi>lic  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  (1879);  Neber,  Kirchliche  Oeo- 
gntpkie  und  StaHstikvon  A  merika  (Ratisbon,  1868).  The 
latest  statistics  from  official  reports  of  the  bishops  are 
annually  published  in  Sadlier's  CathoUc  Direct  or y^  Al- 
mamic,  and  Ordo  (New  York>     (A.  J.  S.) 


Roman  Catbolio  Emancipation  (or  Relief) 
Acts.  After  the  Reformation,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  to  many  legal 
penal  regulations  and  restrictions.  As  late  as  1780,  the 
law  of  England — which,  however,  was  not  always  rigid- 
ly enforced— made  it  felony  in  a  foreign  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  and  high-treason  in  a  native  to  teach  the 
doctrines  or  perform  the  rites  of  his  Church.  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  acquire  land  by  purchase.  If  edu- 
cated abroad  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were 
declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  real  property,  which 
went  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  A  son  or  other 
nearest  relation  being  a  l^t>testant  was  empowered 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
father  or  other  kinsman  during  his  life.  A  Roman 
Catholic  coiUd  not  be  guardian  even  of  Roman  CathoUc 
children,  he  was  excluded  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  it  was  a  capital  offence  for  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest 
to  celebrate  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  In  1780  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  some 
of  the  severest  disqualitications  in  the  case  of  those  who 
would  submit  to  the  following  test.  This  test  included 
an  oath  of  aUegiaiice  to  the  sovereign,  an  abjuration  of 
the  Pretender,  and  a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  sev- 
eral doctrines  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  heretics  to  death , 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  that  princes 
may  be  deposed  or  put  to  death ,  and  that  the  pope  is 
entitled  to  any  temporal  juristliction  within  the  realm. 
This  bill  eventually  passed  into  law  in  England.  In 
1791  a  bill  was  passed  affording  further  relief  to  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  would  sign  a  protest  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  his  authority  to  release 
from  civil  obligations.  In  the  following  year,  by  the 
statute  88  Geo.  Ill,  c  44,  the  severest  of  the  penal  re- 
strictions were  removed  from  the  Scottish  Roman  Cath- 
olics upon  taking  a  prescribed  oath  and  declaration. 
The  agitation  in  Ireland  caused  by  these  restrictions  led 
to  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  while  the  union  of  1800 
was  brought  about  by  means  of  pledges  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  in  question.  The  agitation 
upon  the  subject  increased ,  and  at  last  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  security 
of  the  empire  would  be  imperilled  by  further  resistance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  in  1829  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  the  duke>  ministry  for  CathoUc 
emancipation.  An  act  having  been  first  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Asssociation — which 
had  alreadv  voted  its  own  dissolution — the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  BiU  was  introduced  bv  Mr.  Peel 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  5,  and,  paasmg  both 
houses,  received  the  royal  assent  April  18.  By  this 
act  ( 10  Geo.  IV,  c.  7 )  an  oath  is  substituted  for  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  on  taking 
which  Roman  Catholics  may  sit  or  vote  in  either  house 
of  ParUament,  and  be  admitted  to  most  offices  from  which 
they  were  formerly  excluded.  Restrictions  which  ex- 
isted on  Roman  Catholic  bequests  were  removed  by 
2  and  8  WilL  IV,  c  115,  as  regards  Great  Britain,  and  by 
7  and  8  Vict,  c  60,  with  relation  to  Ireland.  Later  acts 
abolished  a  few  minor  disabiUties.  See  Chamber^s  En- 
eycfojh  s.  V. 

Roman  Empire,  the  government  of  the  Romans 
as  conducted  by  the  emperors,  of  whom  Augustus  was 
the  first.  The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  properly 
so  called,  extends  over  a  period  of  rather  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  viz.  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C-.8], 
when  Augustus  became  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to 
the  abdication  of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476.  The  empire, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
lai^  numlter  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  fuU  force  and 
had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the  monarchy 
of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices  of  Roman  his- 
ton'  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  conflned  to  the  last 
centur\'  and  a  half  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  fir^t 
century  of  the  imperial  monarchy.  But  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate these,  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  state  is  necessary.    We  have  not,  how^ever,  the 
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intention  of  entering  into  an  account  of  the  riae,  prog- 
ress, state,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  but  merely 
to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  more  essential  facts,  speaking  a 
little  less  brieflv  of  the  relations  formed  and  sustained 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  This  we  chiefiy 
take  from  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.  For  a 
description  of  the  capital  city,  see  Romk. 

I.  History. — The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  ob- 
scurity from  which  the  criticism  of  Niebuhr  has  done 
little  more  than  remove  the  legendary  charm.  Three 
tribes,  however,  according  to  the  oldest  account,  formed 
the  earliest  population — namely,  the  Ramnenses  (prob- 
ably Romanenses,  still  further  abbreviated  into  Ram- 
nes),  the  Titienses  (shortened  into  Tities,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  their  head),  and  the  Luceres  (probably  an  Etrus- 
can horde,  who  migrated  to  Rome  from  Solonium,  under 
Lucumo).  In  order  to  increase  his  population,  and  with 
a  view  to  that  conquest  which  he  afterwards  achieved, 
and  which  was  only  a  small  prelude  to  the  immense  do- 
minion 8ut)sequently  acquired,  Romulus  opened  in  Rome 
an  asylum,  inviting  thereto  those  who,  for  whatever 
cause,  fled  from  the  neighboring  cities.  To  Rome  ac- 
cordingly there  flocked  the  discontented,  the  guilty,  the 
banished,  and  the  aspiring,  freemen  and  slaves.  Thus 
were  laid  the  fotmdations  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  B.C.  753, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  first  not  exceeding,  it 
is  supposed,  four  thousand  souls.  What  it  arose  to  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining.     (See  below.) 

Though  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pekah 
in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
Rd  that  the  Romans  had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East.  When,  however,  the  power  of  C!ar- 
thage  had  been  effectually  broken  at  Zama,  B,C.  202, 
Roman  arms  and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt 
throughout  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  is  1  Mace  i, 
10,  where  it  is  stated  that  there  arose  "  a  wicked  root, 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  son  of  Autiochus  the 
king,  who  had  been  an  hostage  at  Rome."  About  the 
year  B.C.  161,  when  Judas  Maccabsus  heard  of  the  de- 
feat of  Philip,  Perseus,  and  Antiochus,  and  of  the  great 
fame  of  the  Romans,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  them  to 
solicit  an  alliance,  and  to  obtain  protection  against  the 
Syrian  government  (1  Mace,  viii,  1  sq.;  comp.  2  Mace 
xi,  34 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  10, 6 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  3).  The 
ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  Demetrius 
was  ordered  to  desist  from  hJarassing  the  Jews;  but  be- 
fore the  answer  arrived  Judas  was  slain,  having  valiant- 
ly engaged  the  whole  army  of  Bacchides  sent  by  Deme- 
trius into  Judsa  (1  Mace,  xi,  1-18;  Josephus,  Ani.  xii, 
11, 1).  In  B.C.  143,  Jonathan  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (1  Mace,  xii,  1-4,  16;  Josephus,  i4n/.  xiii, 
5, 8),  the  embassy  being  admitted  before  the  senate  {to 
/SovXfvr^ptov),  and  on  his  death,  the  same  year,  his 
brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  him,  sent  also  to  Rome 
to  again  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship.  The  Romans 
readily  acceded  to  his  request,  and  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Simon  and  his  predecessors  were  engraved  on  tables  of 
brass.  Shortly  afterwards,  Simon  sent  Numenius  to 
Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  pounds' 
weight,  to  confirm  the  league  with  them.  The  senate 
at  once  consented  to  its  re-establishment,  and  recog- 
nised him  as  high-priest  and  prince  of  Judaea.  The 
ubles  of  brass  on  which  the  league  was  written  were 
set  up  in  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  xiv,  17  sq.;  Josephus,  Ant^ 
xiii,  7, 3).  Lucius,  the  consul  of  the  Romans,  wrote  to 
several  kings  and  nations  requesting  them  to  assist  the 
Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  16-23).  Sec  Lucius.  Hyrcanus,  the 
successor  of  Maccabteus,  again  sent  (in  B.C.  129)  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  which  was  favorably  received,  confirm- 
ing the  alliance  already  concluded  (Josephus,  i4n/.  xiii, 
9, 2).  In  the  year  B.C.  66,  Pompey  arrived  in  the  East 
to  take  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  sent  his 
general,  Scaurus,  to  Syria.     While  at  Damascus,  the 


latter  received  an  offer  of  400  talents  from  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Hyrcanus,  who  were  both  fighting  for  the 
kingdom,  each  one  wishing  to  be  aided.  Scaurus  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Aristobulus,  and  ordered  Aretas,  who 
was  assisting  Hyrcanus,  to  withdraw  his  forces,  or  he 
would  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  (i&u/. 
xiv,  2,  3).  The  following  year  Pompey  came  into 
Syria,  and  deprived  Antiochus  2^111  (AJsiaticus)  of  his 
kingdom,  reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province.  Ambassa- 
dors w;ere  sent  to  Pompey  from  the  rival  princes,  and 
in  &C.  64,  when  Pompey  returned  to  Damascus  from 
Asia  Minor,  their  respective  causes  were  heard  by  hiui. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favoi 
of  Aristobulus,  Pompey,  perceiving  the  weakness  of 
character  and  imbecility  of  Hyrcanus,  seemed  to  in- 
cline towards  the  latter,  knowing  that  it  was  better  to 
have  a  weak  man  under  the  Roman  ccmtroL  He,  how- 
ever, left  the  matter  undecided,  and  Aristobulus,  seeing 
that  his  case  was  lost,  withdrew  to  make  preparations 
for  defence  (t^.  xiv,  2,  3).  Pompey  then  occupied 
himself  in  reducing  the  forces  of  Aretas,  and  after- 
wards marched  against  Aristobulus,  who  fled  to  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  on  his  approach,  met  him,  and  of- 
fered him  a  large  sura  of  money,  and  Pompey  sent  Ga- 
binius  to  receive  it;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he 
found  the  gates  closed.  Aristobulus  was  then  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Pompey  marched  to  Jerusalem.  Hyr- 
canus opened  the  gates  to  him,  while  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, including  the  priests,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Temple  and  withstood  a  siege  of  three  months.  Pom- 
pey, observing  that  the  Jews  did  not  work  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  gained  material  advantage,  and  at  last  took 
the  place  by  assault,  killing,  according  to  Josephus,  as 
many  as  12,000  persons,  even  desecrating  the  Temple  by 
entering  the  holy  of  holies  (comp.  Tacitus,  HUt.  v,  9), 
though  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  treasures.  Hyrca- 
nus was  then  appointed  high-priest  and  governor  of 
the  country,  but  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  diadem  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  10).  Tribute  was  also  exacted  of 
him,  and  Pompey  took  Aristobulus  and  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome,  whence 
they  subsequently  escaped  {ibid,  xiv,  3,  2;  4,  2;  8,  4; 
irar,i,7,6;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  763). 

The  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  was,  however,  merely 
nominal,  as  the  Idumiean  Antipater,  an  active  friend 
of  the  Romans,  was  placed  over  him  as  governor  of 
Judaoa.  "  Now  began  the  struggle  which  was  destined 
to  continue  with  little  intermission  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  nourished  by  feelings  of  the  dead- 
liest animosity  on  both  sides;  it  was  signalized  by  the 
most  frightful  examples  of  barbarity,  in  which  each  of 
the  contending  parties  strove  to  outdo  the  other;  but 
it  was  directed  by  a  controlling  Providence  to  a  bene- 
ficial consummation,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nationality,  and  the  dispersion  throughout  the  world  of 
the  Christian  communities."  (See  Merivale,  Romans 
under  the  Empire  [Lond.  1865,  8  vols.  8vo],  vol.  iii,  ch. 
xxix,  where  the  events  of  the  period  are  admirably 
summed  up).  In  the  year  B.C.  67,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest son  of  Aristobulus,  escaped  from  Pompey,  and  took 
up  arms  in  Judiea.  Hyrcanus  upon  this  applied  for 
assistance  to  Gabinius,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  S^Tia, 
who  thereupon  sent  Mark  Antony  with  a  large  force 
into  Judiea.  Antony,  being  joined  by  Antipater  with 
the  forces  of  Hyrcanus,  defeated  Alexander,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  Alexandrium.  Gabinius  soon  after 
arrived,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mother  of  Al- 
exander, made  peace  with  him  and  allowed  him  to  de- 
part. After  these  matters  were  settled,  Gabinius  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  committed  the  care  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  Hyrcanus,  thus  changing  the  government  frunn  a 
monarchy  to  an  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  he  in- 
stituted five  councils  {trvvk^pia)  instead  of  the  two 
sanhedrims  which  had  exuted  in  every  city,  and  be 
distributed  these  five  among  five  cities.  These  were 
Jerusalem,  Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoria,  in 
Galilee  (Joseph  us^  A  nt,  xiv,  5, 4).    In  B.C.  54  Gabinius 
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was  supeneded  in  the  government  of  Sjrria  by  Craasus, 
who  pluudereti  the  Temple  of  about  10,000  talents,  not- 
withstanding that  a  beam  of  gold  of  immense  vahie 
had  been  given  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  Uiuch 
nothing  ebse  in  the  Temple  {ibid,  xiv,  7, 1).  All  this 
time  Antipater  was  gaining  influence  with  the  Ro- 
mans;  and  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in  B.C.  46,  he 
was  very  useful  to  Julius  Ctesar  in  bis  war  against 
K«cypc.  In  return  ft>r  this,  he  made  Antipater  procu- 
rator of  Judjea,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
Kome,  and  freedom  from  taxes  everywhere.  Hyrca- 
DU8  aJao  was  confirmed  in  the  priesthood  and  eth- 
narchy,  the  claims  of  Antigonos,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Aristobulus,  being  set  aside,  and  thus  the  ari^to- 
cratical  constitution  of  Gabinius  was  abolished  ( ibid, 
xiv).  The  ascendency  and  prosperity  of  Antipater 
were  now  insured.  At  this  period  he  had  four  sons. 
Two  of  them,  Phasael  and  Herod,  were  holding  impor- 
tant posts,  the  former  being  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  latter  governor  of  Galilee.  Finally.  An^ipater*s  son, 
Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Antony's  interest, 
B.C.  40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus, 
B.C.  30  ( ibid,  xiv,  14 ;  xv,  6  ).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their  princes 
in  reality  were  mere  Roman  procurators.  Julius  Caesar 
b  said  to  have  exacted  from  them  a  fourth  part  of  their 
agricultural  produce  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
Hyrcanus  (ilM.  xiv,  10, 6).  Roman  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered at  Jerusalem  in  Herod's  time  to  support  him  in 
his  authority  (ibid,  xv, 8, 7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome, 
and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
Herod  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  people  (ibid^ 
xvii,  2,  2).  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  A.D.  6, 
Judflea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  who 
reside<l  at  Cseaiea.  Galilee  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  still  left  under  the  government  of  Herod's  sons 
and  other  petty  princes,  whoee  dominions  and  titles 
.  were  changed  from  time  to  time  by  successive  emper- 
ors.    See  Hebod. 

The  Jewish  people,  being  at  last  worn  out  with  the 
dispates  and  cruelties  of  the  Herods,  sent  a  mission  to 
Rome,  begging  that  Judaea  might  be  made  a  Roman 
province. .  In  the  year  A.D.  6,  Archelaus  was  banished, 
and  Judsea  put  under  the  government  of  Rome.  The 
first  procurator  appointed  was  Coponius,  who  accom- 
panied Cy renins  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
QttirimHa)  into  Syria.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  take 
an  account  of  their  substance,  and  to  make  a  census  or 
awoypafri  [see  Chronology;  Ctrknius]  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Judsa  (Luke  ii,  1;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii, 
13,  5;  xviii,  1,  1;  War,  ii,  8,  1).  In  A.D.  9  Coponius 
was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Ambivius,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  government  till  A.D.  12,  and  was  then 
replaced  by  Annius  Rufus.  On  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
rius, Valerius  Gratus  was  made  procurator,  a  post  he 
filled  for  eleven  years,  and  was  succeeded  (A.D.  26)  by 
Pbntins  Pilate  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2,  2),  who  entered 
Jerusalem  with  the  militan'  ensigns,  on  which  were  the 
effigies  of  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  law  forbids  the  mak- 
ing of  images,  and  a  great  tumult  arose,  and  shortly  Ti- 
benus  ordered  him  to  withdraw  them  {Und.  xviii,  3, 1 ; 
War,  ii,  9, 3).  Hlate  tyrannically  governed  the  Jews' 
till  A.D.  36 ;  and  at  last,  owing  to  continual  complaints, 
was  ordered  by  Vitellins,  the  president  of  Syria,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
Tiberius  died  before  he  arrived,  and  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  at  the  commencement  or  the  reign  of  Cains  (Ca- 
ligula) (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  3, 1-3 ;  4, 1 ;  ]Vnr,  ii,  9, 2 ; 
Eueebw  //.  E.  ii,  7).  It  was  during  his  administration 
that  our  Lord  was  condemned  and  crucified  (Matt-,  xxvii ; 
Hark  xv;  Luke  iii,  1;  xxiii;  John  xviii,  xix).  On 
Pilate's  departure,  Marullus  was  appointed  over  Judaea 
by  Vitellius  (Josephus,  i4  n^  xviii,  4, 2).  The  new  em- 
peror, Caius,  however,  superseded  him,  and  appointed 
MaroeUus  procurator  of  Judiea  (ibid,  xviii,  6, 10).  In 
A.D.  40  Yitelliufl  was  recalled,  and  Petrouiua  sen  t  as  presi- 


dent of  Syria,  with  orders  from  Caius  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Temple.    This  insult  caused  the  whole  nation  to 
rise.     The  intercession  of  Agrippa,  and  ultimately  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  preventeid  this  order  fnim  ever  be- 
ing executed  (ibid,  xviii ;   War,  ii,  10;  Philo,  I^g.  ad 
Caium,  26).    In  the  Acts  it  is  recorded  that  the  church- 
es had  rest  through  all  Judoui,  Galilee,  and  Samaria  (ix, 
31),  doubtless  owing  to  the  impious  attempt  of  Caligula 
(Josephus,  Afd.  xviii,  8,  2>9).      Under  Claudius,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  41.  the  Jews  had  some 
peace.    Agrippa  I  was  nominally  king  from  that  {>erio<i 
to  A.D.  44,  when  he  died,  leaving  one  son.     Claudiu^t 
winhed  to  allow  the  young  Agrippa  to  rule  his  father's 
kingdom,  but,  evidently  by  persuasion,  sent  a  Roman 
procurator  to  govern  the  province  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9). 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  the  fint  appointed  (Josephus,  Ap*, 
xix,  9, 2:  XX,  5, 1),  A.D.  45.     It  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  a  movement  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
broke  forth,  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  vestments  be- 
ing placed  under  his  charge.     Longinus,  the  govonior 
of  Syria,  interfered,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  matter  ended  in  the  Jews  beuig  permitted  to  retain 
these  vestments  under  their  care.     Judaea  was  cleared 
of  robbers  by  the  care  and  providence  of  Fadus  (ibid, 
XX,  1, 1, 2).     He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander, 
a  renegade  Jew,  and  nephew  of  Philo  (ibid,  xx,  5,  2 ; 
War,  ii,  11,  6).     In  A.D.  49  Tiberius  was  recalled,  and 
Ventidius  Cumanus  appointed  in  his  stead.    During  his 
government  a  fearful  tumult  ensued,  which  would  have 
spread  far  and  wide  had  not  Qiuidratus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered.    The  matter  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Cumanus  ami  the  appointment  of  Felix,  the 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  favorite  of  Claudius,  as  procu- 
rator (  Ant.  XX,  6;  7,  1 ;    War,  ii,  12 ;   comp.  Tacit. 
Amu  xii,  54).     Felix  was  procurator  A.D.  53-55.     Of 
his  government  Tacitus  speaks:  "Per  omnem  saevitiam 
ac  libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit*'  (Hi»t. 
V,  9),  and  his  corruptness  is  shown  by  his  expeicting  to 
receive  money  from  SL  Paul  (Acts  xxiv,  26).     He  hail 
induced  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  to  live  with 
him.    She  was  with  him  when  Paul  preached  '*  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come**  (ver.  25) .« 
Felix,  however,  did  some  good  services  while  he  was  in 
power;  for,  the  country  being  infested  with  robbers  and 
impostors,  he  cleared  several  parts  of  iu    He  also  drove 
out  the  Egyptian  impostor  (comp.  Acts  xxi,  38).    These 
are,  doubtless,  the  very  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by 
Tertullus  (xxiv,  2).    Bearing  ill-will  against  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  Felix  had  him  barbarously  murdered. 
By  treachery,  also,  he  put  to  death  Eleazar,  the  captain 
of  a  company  of  robbers  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  8, 5).     At 
last  his  misgovemment  caused  his  recall,  and  Porcius 
Festus  succeeded.    His  government  seems  to  have  been 
milder  ( ibid,  xxi,  8,  9 ;    War,  ii,  14,  1 ).      He  heard 
Paul  with  king  Agrippa  at  Oesarea  (Acts  xxv,  xxvi). 
Festus  died  after  two  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
binus,  a  bad  and  cruel  man,  who,  on  hearing  that  Ges- 
sius  Florus  was  coming  to  succeed  him,  brought  out 
all  the  prisoners  who  seemed  most  worthy  of  death, 
and  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  released 
many  of  them,  but  only  on  receiving  a  bribe  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XX,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  14, 1).     He  was  recalled 
in  A.D.  65,  and  Gessius  Florus  appointed  in  his  stead. 
He  was  the  last  and  the  worst  of  the  Roman  procura- 
tors {Ant.  XX,  9,  1 ;  11,  1 ;    War,  ii,  14, 1).     Josephus 
does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  horrid  crimes  (^Ant.  xx,  11,  1;  War^  loc.  cit.);  and 
even  Tacitus  says  that  the  Jewish  patience  could  en- 
dure the  yoke  no  longer — "durayit  patientia  Jud»is 
usque  ad  (vessium  Florum"  {Hi$t.  v,  10).     In  A.D.  66, 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  praefect  of  Syria,  found  it  necessary 
to  march  a  powerful  army  into  Palestine.    He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  with  great  loss,  and  immediately  sent 
word  to  Nero,  laying  the  whole  blame  on  Florus — Flo- 
rus, likewise,  laying  the  blame  on  him.    He  soon  after- 
wards died,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  chagrin  or  dis- 
appointment (Josephus,  War,  ii,  19;  Sueton.  Vesp.  A; 
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Tacit.  HUt.  V,  10).  See  Governor.  The  following 
year  Nero  sent  Vespasian  into  Judaea  (Joaephus,  War^ 
iii,  1,  2).  (Accounts  of  the  war  and  siege  of  Jenisalem 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Jerusalem.)  In  68,  Nero 
died ;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  and  Vespasian  hinaself  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Judiea.  In  A.D.  70,  Titus  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  conduct  the  war ;  and  after  a  four  months' 
siege  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Josephus  states  that  1,100,- 
000  were  killed  during  the  siege  (ifttd  vi,  9,  8),  that 
several  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber sold  to  the  array  and  carried  captive.  These  num- 
bers are  of  course  exaggerated     See  Luke  xxi,  24. 

Under  Trajan  the  Jews  again  broke  out  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  disturbances  continued  tmder  Hadrian. 
At  last,  A.D.  181,  one  Bar-cocheba,  the  son  of  a  star,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jews.  Several  times  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  defeated ;  but' Julius  Severus,  by  reduc- 
ing their  fortresses  one  by  one,  finally  defeated  him  in 
A.D.  185.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  580,000  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  slain  in  these  battles  (Ixix,  14).  This  state- 
ment is  as  extravagant  as  that  of  Josephus  (ut  sup,). 

In  A.D.  136  the  emperor  Hadrian  founded  a  new  city, 
under  the  name  of  i£lia  Capitolina,  to  which-he  gave 
the  privileges  of  a  colony.  None  but  Christians  and 
pagans  were  allowed  to  enter  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  12; 
comp.  Gibbon). 

The  New  Test  history  falls  within  the  reigns  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  Only 
Augustus  (Luke  ii,  1),  Tiberius  (iii,  I),  and  Claudius  (Acts 
xi,  28 ;  xviii,  2)  are  mentioned ;  but  Nero  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Acts  from  ch.  xxv  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil,  iv,  22. 
The  Roman  emperor  in  the  New  Test,  is  usually  called 
Caesar  (Acts  xxv,  10, 11, 12, 21),  though  sometimes  Au- 
gustus (£(/3a(rroc,  ver.  21, 25),  and  once  Lord  {6  Kvpio^t 
ver.  26).  We  thus  find  many  characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
man rule  constantly  before  us  in  the  New  Test.:  we 
hear  of  Oesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix,  15)  of  Cyrenius, 
"governor  of  Syria"  (Luke  ii,  2);  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
Felix,  and  Festus,  the  ''governors,*'  i.  e.  procurators,  of 
Judna;  of  the  "tetrarchs"  Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias 
(iii,  1);  of  **king  Agrippa"  (Acts  xxv,  18);  of  Roman 
soldiers,  legions,  centurions,  publicans;  of  the  tribute- 
money  (Matt,  xxii,  19) ;  the  taxing  of '^  the  whole  world" 


(Luke  ii,  1) ;  Italian  and  Auguatao  cohorts  (Acts  x,  1 ; 
xxvii,  1) ;  the  appeal  to  Cassar  (xxv,  11).  Several  no- 
tices of  the  provincial  administration  of  the  Romans  and 
the  condition  of  provincial  cities  occur  in  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  journeys  (xiii,  7;  xviii,  12;  xvi,  12,  85,  88; 
xix,  88).     See  JuD^A. 

II.  Extmt  of  the  Empire, — Cicero's  description  of  the 
Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  *'  fringe  on  the  skirts  of 
barbarism"  (Cicero,  De  Rep.  ii,  4)  has  been  well  applied 
to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  conquests  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Oesar  (Merivale,  Rom.  Empire,  iv,  409).  The 
Roman  empire  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  en- 
circling the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria ;  Caesar  added  GauL  The  generals  of 
Augustus  overran  the  north-west  portion  of  Spain  and 
the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The 
boundaries  of  the  empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the 
south ;  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north.  The  only  subsequent  con- 
quests of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by  Claudius, 
and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  independent  pow- 
ers of  importance  were  the  Parthians  on  the  east  and 
the  Germans  on  the  north. 

The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  AaguBtus 
has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  (Merivale,  Rom,  En^ 
pire,  i  V,  442-450).  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius,  puts  the  population  at  120,000,000  {Decline  and  Fail, 
ch.  ii).  Count  Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  sanse 
number  for  the  reign  of  Nero  (Les  Cisars,  ii,  428).  AU 
these  estimates  are  oonfesaedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural. 

This  large  population  was  controlled,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  by  an  army  of  twenty-five  legions,  exclusive 
of  the  prstorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the  capitaL 
The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may  be  reckoned 
in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If  we  aild  to  these 
an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tacit.  Ann,  iv,  5),  we 
have  a  total  force  of  340,000  men.  The  pmtorian  guards 
may  be  reckoned  at  10,000  (Dion  Cass.  Iv,  24).  The  otb- 
er  cohorts  would  swell  the  garrison  at  Rome  to  15,000 
or  16,000  men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  le- 
gions in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tacit.  Ann,  iv,  5. 
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iiKceedRl,  nbich  was  al  the  Hrst  of  an  etaentially  aris- 
tocratic  chancier,  bat  was  compelled  to  give  way  by 
de^ms  to  popular  influence,  till  men  of  plebeian  ari)^n 
made  their  way  to  Ihe  higheat  offices  and  lint  honors 

chy  J  Ihen  fell  into  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  rescued 
by  the  Mrong  hand  of  Oclavius  Ciesar,  who  became  sole 

Sepui,  A.L'.  723  (aC31),  though  it  was  not  dU  the  year 
7J5  that  the  senate  named  Oclavius  Imperalor,  nor  till 
the  year  727  that  he  received  the  ucied  tille  of  Augus- 
tus f.  %Vhen  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman 
worid,  be  was  iu  theotj'  rimply  the  first  citizen  of  the 
republic,  intnuted  with  temporaiy  powers  to  settle  the 
dtgorderm  of  the  Sum.  Taciliis  says  that  be  was  nei- 
ther king  nor  dictator,  but  "prince"  {Aon.  i,  9),  b  title 
iaiplying  no  civil  authority,  but  simply  the  posilion  of 
chief  member  of  the  Hnale(prncrp(*na(iH)-    The  old 

«  of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so 
that  while  others  eoiomonly  bore  the  chief  official  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  supreme  control  of  every  departnieut 
of  the  State — above  all,  he  was  the  emperor  (impniitor). 
This  word,  used  originally  to  designate  any  one  intnut- 
cd  with  the  n^irriaiN,  or  full  militaij-  authority  over  a 
Roman  anny,  acquired  a  new  signiHcanee  when  adopted 
as  a  permanent  title  by  Julius  Cesar.  By  his  uie  of  it 
at  a  constant  prefix  to  hia  name  in  tbe  city  aod  in  the 
camp  he  openly  asserted  a  paramount  military  authori- 
ty nver  the  State.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly 
indicated,  in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real 
basis  on  which  his  power  rested — viz,  the  support  of 
the  army  (Uerivale.  fiuin.  fn/iirr,  vol,  iii).  In  the  New 
Test,  ibe  emperor  is  commonly  deaignated  by  the  family 
name  "  Cmatt,'  or  the  dignified  and  almost  saered  title 
"AoguBuu"  (for  its  meaning,  comp.  Ovid,  /'osri,  i,  609). 
Tiberius  is  calleil  by  implication  Ttyf/ivv  in  Luke  iii,  I, 
a  title  applied  in  the  New  Test,  to  Cyrenius.  Pilate,  and 
others.  Notwithstanding  tbe  despotic  character  erf'  tbi 
guvemmert,  tbe  Romans  seem  to  have  shrunk  fron 
9|iaktng  of  their  ruler  under  his  military  title  {aei 
Mnivale,  Aim.  Empire,  iii,  452,  and  note)  or  any  uthe: 
aiowedly  despotic  appellation.  The  use  of  Iba  won 
u  ri'ipiac,  domimu,'^ ray  lord,"  in  Acts  zxv,  26,  marki 
tbe  progress  of  Komu  servility  between  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  Nero.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  refnse< 
this  title.  Caligula  find  bore  it  (see  Alford's  note  ii 
loc  til.;  Ovid,  FaHi,  ii,  142).  The  term  ^aaiXiin 
"king,"  in  John  xix,  15;  t  Pet.  ii,  17,  cannot  be  closely 

Tbe  empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tacit.  ^i«.xiii, 
4),  bot  pncticallv  it  passed  bv  adoption  (see  Ualba'i 
speech  in  Tacit. //u'.  i,  1&);  and  till  Nero's  time  a  sort 
of  hereditaiy  right  seemed  to  be  recof^iiseil.  The  dan- 
gen  inherent  in  a  military  government  were,  on  the 
■bole,  successfuUy  averted  till  the  death  of  Pettinax. 
A.D.  193  (Gibbon,  iii,  80);  but  outbreaks  of  military 
violence  were  not  wanting  in  this  earlier  period  (comp. 
Wenck's  note  on  Gibbon,  foe.  nT.).  The  amy  was  sys- 
tematically bribed  by  donatives  at  the  commencement 
of  eacb  reign,  and  the  mob  of  the  capital  continuaUy 
fed  and  amused  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces, 
tre  reminded  of  the  insolence  ai]d  avarice  nfthe  soldien 
in  Luke  iii,  11     The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Do- 
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millan  show  that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblcit 
blood  with  impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  of- 
fending Ihe  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

IV.  Fortigit  Drpmdmdti, — The  subjugated  conntriel 
[bat  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  were  designated  by 

necessaiy  on  the  conquest  of  a  country  by  the  Konuin 


by  tbe  victorious  general,  in  virtue  of  Ihe  power  and 
authority  (int^MnNia)  intrusted  to  bim  by  the  govem- 
menl  at  home.  Accordingly  tbe  earliest  abject  of  at- 
tention  was  the  ordering  of  the  military  power,  and  (he 
procuring  of  suitable  resources  for  subsisting  Ihe  troops. 
These  anangemenls,  however,  were  made  not  without 
a  regard  to  the  pacific  relations  hmrwhich  the  conqneiv 
ors  and  the  conquered  had  mutually  entered.  Acting 
on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessarj-  evil  was  giatnitous 
letal  availed  himself  uf  the  aid  afforded  by 
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pleasure  by  establishing  n 
taws  and  cusloms  of  a  country  were  insumci 
purposes,  The  civil  government  was,  howe 
nised,  modified,  or  remodelled  by  Ihe  conqui 
sionally,  and  only  until  the  [toman  senate  had  made  ita 
behests  known.  Ordinarily,  however,  tbe  general  wbo 
had  conquered  the  province  constituted  its  government, 
in  virtue  of  a  law  or  decree  of  the  senate  in  which  the 
constitution  (foima  prormcia)  was  set  forth  and  ettab- 
lit>hed,  or  the  provisionsl  appointments  already  made 
were  sanctioned  and  conflrmed.  Iu  order  to  complete 
these  BCructural  arrangements,  the  genersl  received  spe- 
cial aid  IVom  ten  senators  appointed  for  Ihe  purpoae, 
whose  counsel  be  was  oUiged  to  make  use  of.  In  thus 
reforming  the  legal  sndaocisl  life  of  a  province,  the  con- 
querors had  the  good  sense  to  act,  in  general,  with  pru- 
dence and  mildness,  having  regard  in  their  appoint* 
ments  to  local  peculiarities  and  existing  institutions,  so 
far  as  the  iiilendeil  adjunction  to  tbe  Rinnan  power  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  provincials  provo- 
cation fur  opposing  their  new  masters.    Under  ordinary 

ducted  by  authorities  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Rome^ 
Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  petty  sovereigns 
were  left  in  poasesuun  of  a  nominal  independence  on  lbs 
borders,  or  within  tbe  natural  limits,  of  Ifae  provinciL 
Such  a  system  was  useful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  fbr  em- 
ploying a  busy  ruler,  for  gradually  accustoming  a  slnb- 
bom  people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
differences,  too, in  the  political  condition  ofdlieswithin 
the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities,  i.e.  uere  govern- 
ed by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a  Roman  garrisDn.  Such  were  Tarsus, 
Antioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Epbeaus,  Tbessalouica.    Se« 
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the  notices  of  ihe  "  palJUrcht'*  and  "  .lemra'  at  Thesu- 
lonici  (.AcU  xrii,5-e)i  also  the  "town-clerk"  and  the 
usembly  at  Ephniis  (lix,  35, 89  [Conyheait  and  Haw> 
•on,  l.i/r  of  St.  Paul,  i,  867 ;  ii,  7aj),  Uco».ion«Uy.  but 
rarely,  Tree  citieB  were  exempted  from  Uxatiun.  Utfaei 
cities  were  "  colonies,"  L  e.  comniuiiitles  ur  Ruman  citi- 
zena  tnTiajdiDted,  like  ganisuns  of  the  iirperial  ciiy, 
into  a  foreign  land.  Such  was  I^ilippi  (Acts  xvi,  Vt). 
Such,  too,  were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Hoidian  Antioch. 
Th?inbabitanta  were,  Tor  the  niaBtpait,RoirBiia(vcr.ei), 
aiiri  their  magistrates  delighted  in  the  Ruman  liile  or 
PrtElor  (irTpanjyuc),  and  in  the  attendance  of  liclon 
(pa^ovxoi).  Acta  xvt,  35  (Conj'beare  and  Howson,  i, 
315).    See  Colohy. 

AugustUB  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes— (1) 
Imperial;  (2)  Senatorial — retaining  in  his  own  hands. 
Tut  obvious  reasons,  tboae  provinces  where  the  presence 
ofa  Urge  military  force  was  necessary,  and  committing 
the  peaceful  and  unarmed  provinces  to  the  senile.  The 
Imperial  provinces,  at  first,  were  (iaiil,  Lusitania,  Syria, 
PhcEnicia,Cilida,  Cyprus,  and  JEgyft.  The  KDstorial 
provinces  were  Africa,  Numidia,  AJiia,  Achiea  and  Kpi- 
niB,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily.  Crete  and  Cvrene,  Ri- 
thynia  and  Pon(ll^ Sanlinia,Beetica  (Dion  CBsB,liii,12). 
Cyprus  and  Gallia  Natbonensis  were  subsequently  given 
up  by  Augustus,  wba  in  turn  received  Dalmatia  from 
the  senate.  Many  other  changes  were  made  afterwards. 
The  govemon  of  those  provinces  which  were  aisigiieil 
to  the  senate  were  called  pmconsuls  {ivHiraTiH,  depu- 
ties; A.V.Acts  xiii,7;  xviii,  1!;  xix,  3S),  whatever 
their  previous  office  may  have  been  (Dion.  Cass,  liii,  18). 
The  imperial  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  gov- 
erned by  a  Legatus  iitpia^vriii;)  nr  proprKlor  (dvn- 
(TTpanjyoc).  even  if  the  officer  appointed  had  been  con- 
sul. The  minor  dlatricta  of  the  imperial  provinces  were 
governed  by  a  procurator  (iirirpoToc.  Uion  Cass,  liii, 
IS,  "steward,"  Matt.  XX,  8).  Augustus  bniucht  all  the 
piocnnlon  under  his  control  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  82).  Un- 
der the  republic  they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  but  under  the  empire  they  discharged  the 
duties  performeil  by  the  qucsiots  in  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces. They  controlled  the  revenue  and  coJlecteil  the 
taxes,  and  their  power  extended  from  these  matters  to 
justice  and  sdmiiiistration  (Tacit,  ^irf.i,  11).  The  proc- 
urator of  Judiea  seem  to  have  been  under  the  contnil 
of  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  as  Quadtatiis  condemned  the 
indiscretion  of  the  procurator  Cumanus  (Josephus,  A  at, 
XX,  6,  3 ;  Tacit.  A  m.  xil,  M).  They  are  called  "  gor- 
emors"  (^e/i'iitf)  in  the  New  Test.  The  verb  ^ytjio- 
rioti  is  employed  jii  Luke  ii,  i  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  govemmentofQuirinus  over  Syria.  Asia  and  Achoia 
were  assigned  to  the  senate,  and  in  each  case  the  title 
of  the  governor  in  the  Acts  ia  proconsul  (ivHiwariit, 
xviii,12:  xix,3S).  Dion  CaBa.(Uii,12)  informs  usthst 
Cyprus  was  retained  by  the  emperor ;  but  Sergius  Pan- 
lus  is  called  m  tlie  Acts  (xiii,  7)  "  piwonsul."  This  is 
quite  correct,  as  Dion  adds  that  Augustus  restored  Cy- 
prus to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  another  district  of 
the  empire.  Coins  and  inscriptions  of  Cyprus  also  bear 
the  title  "proeonsur  (comp.  Convbeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  SI.  Paul,  i,  178  sq. :  Akennan,  -Vum.  III.  of  New 
Ttit,  p,  *l).    See  ritocoNBiii. 

The  government  of  the  senatorial  provinces  lay  be- 
tween the  consuls,  for  whom,  after  they  had  completed 
their  consular  office,  two  provinces  were  appointed ;  Ihe 
other  provinces  were  allotted  lo  the  pnetois.  Sueto- 
nius adds  {Octav.i?)  that  Augustus  somptiioes  made 
changes  in  this  arrallgen1en^  Quselors,  chosen  by  lot 
out  of  those  who  were  named  for  the  year,  went  with 
the  proconsuls  into  the  pnivincss  of  tbe  senate^  Into 
(he  provinces  of  the  emperor,  l^aii,  or  lieutetiants, 
irere  ■e^^  with  propiKIorial  power,  to  act  as  repteseuta- 
livea  of  their  master;  they  wore  the  sword  as  an  index 
of  military  authority,  and  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  soldiers  —  two  distinctions  which  were  no: 
granted  to  tbe  proconsuls,  or  govemore  of  Ihe  senato- 
rial provinces.  The  imperial  Ueulenaiits  remained  many 


«ho  were  generally  taken 
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year*  in  the  previncea;  unlit,  indeed,  it  pleased  the  em- 
peror to  recall  them,  (jucsiors  were  not  sent  into  the 
imperial  provinces,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by 
!i  period  "  rationaleo," 
I  tbe  e(|ueslrian  order. 

..J imperial  treasury,  and 

charged  tbe  olBce  uf  paymaster  of  the  army.    There 
>  also  in  the  senatorial  provinces  a  f"^"'""'  — >■•■ 
raised  tlie  income  intended,  not  foe  the  ti 
the  emperer's  privy  purse:  the 
Judna.  which  brlongeil  to  Syrii 

pTuconsuls,  pToprKiors,  ai 

to  proceed  into  their  several  provincea. 


asur>',  but  fur 
re  altogether  gov- 


iived  i 


cieni,  Ihey  were  to  apply  for  special  directions  to  Ihe 
imperial  bead  uf  the  Mtate.  A  specimen  of  such  appli- 
cation may  be  found  in  Vliny's  letter  to  Trqan,  with 
the  emperor's  rescript,  regarding  the  conduct  itbicb  was 
lo  be  obeerveil  towards  tbe  already  numerous  and  raj^ 
idly  growmg  sect  of  Christians,  The  administraliun 
of  justice,  so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the  pmvinoe  it- 
appeal  lay  from  this 


.of  the: 


I  govenioT.  and  extended 
at  the  Koman  citiieiis  as 


'holly  in  the  ban 

ell:  in  importan .....  ,, ,,, 

cision  to  the  emperor.  The  procurator  lometimt 
Ihe  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  case  of  P 
mate  (Tacitus,  Arm.  xv,  44).     See  Phovinck. 


1  Yonth. 


The  procurator  of  Judm  re«ded  principally  at  Onn- 
rea,  and  the  military  forces  were  generally  stationeil 
there  (Josephus,  i4nr.  xviii,  8,1).  During  the  Passover 
the  troops  were  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  lo  pre- 
vent any  insurrection  from  the  multitude  of  visiiora  at 
that  festival  (Acts  xxi,81;  xxii,34;  x xiii,  38;  Jose- 
phus, Anf.  XX,  5,  8).  Tbe  troops  consisted  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  (Acts  xxiii,  23),  and  were  commanded  bj' 
tribunes  (^(iXiopx'X' ""'-  ")  '"''  «*nturions  (remipix- 
rec.  Mark  xv,  39,  44,  45;  iraroyrapxoi,  MBlt,viii,  5; 
xxvii,  M ;  Acts  X.  1,  22).  The  former  were  at  the  head 
of  the  cohorts  (avtipat),  and  the  latter  at  the  betid  of 
the  centuria.  of  which  iwomide  a  maniple.  See  Ahht. 
It  was  the  duly  of  the  soldiers  lo  execute  the  aenience 
of  death  and  to  iieep  guard  over  the  prisoners  (Hall, 
xxvii,  37  sq.;  John  lix,  23  sq.;  comp.  Acts  xxii,  2S), 
and  Ihe  garments  of  those  who  were  executed  became 
their  perquisite  (John  xix,  23).  They  also  guarded  the 
prisoners  (Acts  xxiii,  28;  xxvii,3l).  In  Aetsx,!  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Italian  band  al  Oesarea.  Thia  waa 
probably  a  cohort  serving  in  Syria  compoaed  of  native* 
of  Italy,  and  called  'ImXiirq  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
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whicb  consitted  of  troops  raised  in  Syria  (Josepbus,  A  nt. 
xiv,  15)  10;  War,  i,  17,  1),  as  we  know  rroin  Gruter 
{Inscr.  Gcccxxxiv,  1)  that  It-alian  cohorta  were  serving 
in  Syria.  The  Zircipt}  ^^aorfi  (Acta  xxvii,  1)  could 
not  well  be  a  cohors  Augusta,  for  no  legions  were  in 
Syria  or  Judiea  bearing  that  title,  nor  could  it  be  Aie 
liand  levied  from  Samaria  (lAt}  tinfiiav  KaXovfiivri  £c* 
^aimiviiv,  Josephua,  A  nt.  xixf  9,  2 ;  xx,  6, 1 ;  War,  ii, 
1:!,  5).  Wieseler  soggests  that  it  was  the  Augustam 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Atau  xiv,  15)  and  Suetonius 
(AVo,  20,  2o).  The  first  levying  of  this  band  by  Au- 
gustus is  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlv,  12). 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
R(Hne  and  her  citissens.  In  old  times  the  Roman  reve- 
nues were  raised  mainly  from  three  sources:  1,  the  do- 
main lands;  2,  a  direct  tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  ev- 
ery citizen;  3,  from  customs,  tc^lls,  harbor  duties,  etc 
The  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Cesar  is  said  to  have  extin- 
guished the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cicero,  Ad  Aft.  ii, 
xvi;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii,  480).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, Ra  1*67  (Cicero,  De  Ogr,  ii,  22;  Plutarch,  ^mU, 
Pauh  38),  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies.  The 
main  part  of  the  Roman  revenue  was  now  drawn  from 
the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax  (r>;v<roCt  ^^poc*  Matt, 
xxii,  17;  Luke  xx,  22),  amounting  probably  to  from 
five  to  seven  per  cenL  on  the  ratimated  produce  of  the 
Siiil  (Dareau  de  la  Malle,  ii,  418).  The  indirect  taxes, 
too  (r£Xf|,«ee/»s^t/u7,Matt.xvii,25;  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
ii,  449),  appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  (ibid,  ii,  448, 
452).  Augustus,  on  coming  to  the  empire,  found  the 
regular  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his  expenses 
roust  have  been  very  ^reat.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pay 
of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have  supported  no  less  than 
200,000  citizens  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  system  of 
public  gratuities.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  val- 
uation of  the  property  of  the  whole  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  made  more  than  once  in  his  reign. 
See  Cessus.  Augustus  appears  to  have  raised  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  (ibid,  ii,  483, 448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  governed 
nnder  the  empire  than  under  the  commonwealth,  and 
those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those  of  the  senate 
(Tacitus,  Jim.  i,  76;  iv,  6;  Dion,  liii,  14).  Two  impor- 
tant changes  were  introduced  under  the  empire.  The 
governors  received  a  fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their 
command  was  prolonged  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  5). 
But  the  old  mode  of  levying  taxes  seems  to  have  been 
continued.  The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  con- 
sisting generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into 
the  Roman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what  they 
could  from  the  provincials,  often  with  the  connivance 
and  support  of  the  provincial  governor.  The  work  was 
done  chiefly  by  underlings  of  the  lowest  class  {porti- 
tom).    These  are  the  publicans  (q.  v.)  of  the  New  Test 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  wrongs 
of  the  provinces  can  have  been  materially  alleviated 
under  the  imperial  government.  It  is  not  likely  that 
such  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would  be  scrupulous 
about  the  means  used  for  replenishing  their  treasury. 
The  stories  related  even  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  show 
how  slight  were  the  checks  on  the  tyranny  of  provincial 
goremors.  See  the  story  of  Licinius  in  Gaul  (Smith, 
IHei.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v.),  and  that  of  the  Dal- 
matian chief  (Dion,  Iv).  The  sufferings  of  Paul,  pro- 
tected as  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  his  Roman  cit- 
izenship, show  plainly  how  little  a  provincial  had  to 
hope  from  the  justice  of  a  Roman  governor. 

v.  Roman  CHizetuhip, — Seeing  how  great  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  citizen  were,  the  eagerness  with  which 
it  was  sought,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
pleaded  in  case  of  any  unjust  treatment,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  freedom  of  Rome  was  often  obtained 
by  purchase  for  great  sums  (Acts  xxii,  28),  though  at 
the  time  of  Claadius  it  is  said  that  it  became  so  cheap 
that  it  might  be  bought  for  a  little  broken  glass  (Dion 
Ix,  17).    A  citizen  under  the  republic  could  in 


criminal  cases,  if  he  were  so  minded,  appeal  from  the 
magistrates  to  the  people,  for  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  whole  Roman  people  no  man  could  be  put  to  death 
(Cicero,  Tu»c.  Qucesi.  4,  1 ;  In  Verr.  54,  57).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  imperial  period  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  assumed  the  privilege  of  final  adjudica- 
tion. It  was  thus  that  Paul,  when  being  tried  before 
Festns,  ** appealed  unto  Caesar"  (Acts  xxv,  11;  xxvi, 
82),  fulfilling  our  Lord's  words  that  he  should  "bear 
witness  also  at  Rome"  (xxiii,  11 ;  xxvii,  23;  xxviii,  14, 
16, 17;  2  Tim.  i,  17 ;  iv,  17),  The  scourging  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  Paul,  by  the  asser- 
tion of  his  Roman  citizenship,  prevented  Claudius  Lysi- 
as  from  ordering  him  to  be  scourged  (Acts  xxii,  26-29 ; 
xxiii,  27).  At  an  earlier  period  Paul  and  Silas  had 
been  scourged  (xvi,  87),  and  two  Roman  laws  thereby 
violated  (Lex  Vaieria,  B.C.  508;  Lex  Porcia,  B.C.  800). 
They  were  also  illegally  treated,  being  *'  uncondemned" 
(Cicero,  Verr.  i,  9;  Tacitus,  IJist.  i,  6).  See  Sigonius, 
he  A  ntiquo  Jure  Civ,  Rom.  (Paris,  1572) ;  also  in  Gnevii 
TV^^au ni«,  vol.  i;  Spanheiro,  Orbis  Rom.  (Lond.  1708); 
Cellarii  DitterlaU.  p^  715  sq.;  Fabricius,  RMtogi-aph. 
A  ntiq.  p.  724  sq.     See  Citizknship. 

VI.  Religious  Toleration. — The  treatment  that  the 
Jews  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  at  times 
very  moderate.  Under  Julius  CsesSr  they  were  not  for- 
bidden to  live  according  to  their  customs  even  in  Rome 
itself  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10,  8;,  and  Augustus  ordered 
that  they  should  have  full  freedom  of  worship,  hold 
their  assemblies,  and  make  gifts  to  their  Temple;  they 
were  even  admitted  with  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the 
largesses  of  corn  (PhUo,  Ad  Cai.  p.  1015;  comp.  Horace, 
Sal.  i,  9,  69) ;  and  when  it  fell  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
Augustus  allowed  it  to  be  put  off  to  the  next  day.  They 
were  also  exempted  from  militar}'  service  on  account  of 
their  religious  prejudices  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  10, 11-19; 
xvi,  6 ;  comp.  xix,  5,  3).  Suetonius  (Cofs.  84)  records 
that  the  Jews  were  in  great  grief  at  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. Tiberias  and  Claudius  banished  them  from 
Rome,  the  latter  on  account  of  tumults  caused  by  a  cer- 
tain Chrestus  (Tacitus,  Ann,  ii,  85;  Suetonius,  Tib.  86; 
comp.  Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  8,  5 ;  Suetonius,  Claud.  25 ; 
Acts  xviii,  2) ;  but  the  expulsion  by  Claudius  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dion  Cassius  (Ix,  6),  and  a  few  years  after 
the  Jews  were  again  at  Rome  in  great  numbers  (Acts 
xxviii,  17  sq.).  The  interference  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  confined  to  keeping  peace  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem;  for  which  purpose  a  guard  was 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  overlooking  the 
city  (xxii,  24).  The  administration  of  religious  cere- 
monies was  committed  to  the  high-priest  and  Sanhe- 
drim; civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  was  retained  by 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  but  its  execution  depended  upon  the 
procurator  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  9, 1 ;  Mark  xiv,  58-55, 
62-65).  They  were  also  permitted  to  inflict  lesser 
punishments,  especially  for  infractions  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from 
them  (John  xviii,  81).  (See  Alford's  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, and  Biscoe  On  the  Ads,  p.  184-167.)  The  ston- 
ing of  Stephen  probably  took  place  during  a  tumult, 
and  not  with  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  (Acts  vii, 
28).  Even  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine  the  Jews 
exercised  among  themselves  the  civil  jurisdiction  ac- 
cording to  their  laws.  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv,  10, 17)  gives 
a  Roman  decree  to  the  city  of  Sardis  sanctioning  this 
privilege. 

The  Romans  could  not  remain  masters  of  the  oountrv 
so  long  without  leaving  many  traces  of  their  occupa- 
tion :  the  Latin  language  became  known,  the  imperial 
weights  and  measures  as  well  as  modes  of  reckoning 
time  were  adopted,  many  Latinisms  passed  into  common 
use  (occasionally  met  with  in  the  New  I'est.),  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  conducted  in  that  language.  Yet 
Latin  literature  never  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  Jewish  mind  which  the  Greek  philosophy  did,  of 
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which  we  have  the  most  remarkable  example  in  the 
Jewish  school  of  Alexandria.  Indeed,  the  Komans  care- 
fully  abstained  from  forcing  their  own  language  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  conquered,  though 
the  strictness  with  which  every  official  act,  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  empire,  was  carried  out  in  the  Ro* 
man  language  was  never  relaxed,  but  the  edicts  were 
generally  translated  into  Greek  (Josephus,  AiU.  xiv,  10, 
2).  The  better -educated  Komans  undoubtedly  spoke 
Greek.  The  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  Roman,  and  Greek  (Luke  xxiii,  88 ;  John  xix, 
20) ;  the  Hebrew  for  the  common  people,  ihe  Latin,  the 
official  language,  and  the  Greek,  that  usually  spoken 
(Alfurd,  ad  loc).  All  the  official  hiscriptions  put  up  by 
the  Romans  were  called  tituli  (oomp.  Suetonius,  In  Cu- 
%.  34 ;  In  Donu  10) ;  and  John  {loc,  dt,}  uses  the  same 
expression  {typa^E  ri'rXov). 

The  freedom  of  religious  worship  enjoyed  by  the  na- 
tions subject  to  Rome  was  remarkably  great,  though 
foreign  religions  were  not  allowed  to  be  introduced 
among  the  Romans  (Livy  xxxix,  16) ;  and  it  is  recorded 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Hi,  86)  that  Mscenas  advised  Augus- 
tus not  to  permit  such  innovations,  as  they  would  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  monarchy.  This  rule  was  strictly 
maintained  by  all  his  successors.  Judaism  was  an  ex- 
ception, though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  some- 
times expelled  from  Rome. 

YIL  The  condition  of  the  Roman  empire  at  ihe  time 
when  Chriitiamty  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt  upon, 
as  affording  obvious  illustrations  of  Paul's  expression 
that  the  **  fulness  of  time  had  come"  (Gal.  iv,  4).  The 
general  peace  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  for- 
mation of  military  roads,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the 
march  of  the  legions,  the  voyages  of  the  corn-fleets,  the 
general  increase  of  traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the 
East,  the  external  unity  of  the  empire,  offered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide  relig- 
ion. The  tendency,  too,  of  a  despotism  like  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level 
was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride 
of  privileged  races  and  national  religions,  and  familiar- 
izing men  with  the  truth  that  '*  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  xvii, 
24,  26).  But  still  more  striking  than  this  outward 
preparation  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  ap- 
)>earance  of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which 
seemed  to  defy  any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy 
to  accumulate  proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  It  is  needless 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty, 
the  sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians  and 
satirists.  **  Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  history," 
says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  "  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the  last  de- 
gree. We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which 
no  earthly  power  could  afford  any  help ;  we  now  have 
the  development  of  dead  powers  instead  of  that  of  a  vi- 
tal energy"  (Niebuhr,  Led,  v,  194).  Notwithstanding 
the  outward  appearance  of  peace,  unity,  and  reviving 
prosperity,  the  general  condition  of  the  people  must 
have  been  one  of  great  misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  probably  one  half  of  the  population  consisted 
of  slaves,  the  great  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when 
a  whole  province  could  be  owned  by  six  landowners, 
the  absence  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  alleviating  distress,  such  as  are  found  in 
all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of  feeling  and 
practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us  to  think  favora- 
bly of  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  the  famous  Augus- 
tan age.  We  must  remember  that  "there  were  no  pub- 
lic hospitals,  no  institutions  fi>r  the  relief  of  the  intirm 
and  poor,  no  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing 
was  done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes, 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseri^  of  domestic  slavery. 


Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  regarded 
as  duties  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive  aoquaiiitanoe 
with  the  literature  of  the  tiroes  to  find  any  allusion  to 
them"  (Arnold,  Later  Roman  CommontoecUthy  ii,  896). 
If  we  add  to  this  that  there  was  probably  not  a  suigle 
religion,  except  the  Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had 
to  reform  and  purify. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Augustas  to  stop  all 
tendencies  to  corruption  by  punishing  immorality,  it 
was  chiefly  immorality  that  undermined  the  empire. 
With  a  high  civilization,  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
general  outward  refinement  was  associated  a  terrible 
depravity  of  morals.  Yet  the  prosperons  state  of  the 
empire  was  confessed  by  the  provinces  as  well  as  the 
Romans.  ■  '*They  acknowledged  that  the  true  principles 
of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which  had 
been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were  now 
firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose 
auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united 
by  an  equal  government  and  common  language"  (Gib- 
bon, ch.  ii).  The  cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates  were  suppressed  by  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Tacitus,  Amu  iv,  6).  Roads  were  constructed 
and  commerce  increased,  but  all  of  no  avaiL  Society 
would  not  be  reformed,  and  Paul  draws  a  striking  pict- 
ure of  the  corruption  of  the  age  (Rom.  i,  14-23).  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  "*  the  wisdom  of  providence  was  preparing  a  knowl- 
edge which  struck  root  as  deeply  as  the  literature  of 
the  Augustan  age  had  been  scattered  superficially"  (Ar- 
nold, he,  cif.}. 

The  Roman  empire  terminated  with  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Justinian  II,  the  last  sov- 
ereign of  the  family  of  Heradius;  and  Leo  III,  or  the 
Isaurian,  must  be  ranked  as  the  first  Bvzantuie  monarch 
(Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans^  p.  438). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  enpecially  in  xi,  80-40,  and 
in  ii,  40 ;  vii,  7, 17-19,  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  **  fourth  kingdom"  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xi,  !>. 
See  Dakiel.  According  to  some  interpreters  the  Ro- 
mans are  intended  in  Deut.  xxviii,  49-57.  For  the 
mystical  notices  of  Rome  in  the  Revelation,  comp.  Roke;. 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  consult  Eachen- 
berg,  CloMical  Manual^  §  ^  Roman  Antiquities"  (LoncL 
1844);  Ruperti,  Handimch  der  rdmiseh,  AUerlhUmer 
(Hanover,  1841,  2  vols.  8vo);  Maillott  and  Martin,  Re^ 
cherchet  eur  les  CostumeSy  Us  MaurSy  etCy  de»  Aneiena 
Pevples,  See  also  linger,  Siiten  und  Gehrauehe  der 
Rj&mer  (Vienna,  1805);  Arnold,  HisL  of  Rome,  Much 
information  may  be  found  by  the  English  reader  on  the 
state  of  manners  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  in  the 
following  fictictns:  Lockhart,  Valerius;  Biilwer,  Pom^ 
peii;  Ware,  Palmyra;  and  in  Milroan,  Bist,  of  Lafin 
Christitxnity,  But  especially  consult  Merivale,  Hiat*  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  1864, 8vo). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  Thr  Holt,  is  the  designation 
familiarly  given  to  the  medieval  and  modem  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  and  especially  to  that  empire  after 
the  imperial  sceptre  had  paiiBsed  into  the  hands  of  Ger*> 
man  sovereigns.  For  a  whole  millennium — from  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  abdication  of  Francia 
of  Austria — the  Roman  empire  occupied  in  Western 
Europe  the  first  place,  in  dignity  and  prestige,  of  all 
secular  governments.  Though  its  actual  power  had 
continually  fluctuated,  and  its  infltience  on  the  affaint 
of  the  world  had  rapidly  waned  after  the  retirement  of 
,  Charles  V,  it  remained  an  imposing  memorial  of  ancient 
I  grandeur  and  dominion,  and  was  honored  as  a  ^damm 
et  venerabile  nomen."  ^  Heir  of  the  universal  sway  of 
'  Rome,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
earthly  kings.  First  and  oldest  of  European  dignities, 
its  very  name  had  a  sound  of  dignity.*' 

Passing  over  the  widely  extended  and  thoroughly 
organized  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  rapid  decay 
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ofeminence  and  power,  under  his  snoceflsors  of  the  Car- 
loringian  line,  and  confining  attention  to  the  Germanic 
dynaRties,  the  Holy  Roman  £mpire  maintained  a  loAy 
and  potent  ascendency  over  all  kings  and  temporal  rul- 
ers in  the  West  for  three  centuries,  extending  from  the 
fint  Otho,  the  Great,  to  the  death  of  that  "stupor  mundi," 
the  dazzling,  energetic,  and  lordly  Frederick  II.  Dur- 
ing this  long  and  agitated  period,  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  marched  abreast  in  constant  discord  and  furious 
contention ;  the  one  acknowledged  to  be  supreme  in  the 
secular  order,  the  other  reverenced  as  supreme  in  the 
spiritual  order.  The  rivalries,  the  jealousies,  the  ani- 
mosities, the  virulent  antagonisms,  of  these  transcendent 
sovereignties — each  endeavoring  to  secure  its  own  posi- 
tion and  predominancy  by  the  depression  of  the  other — 
filled  the  centuries  with  strife,  with  acrimonies,  and  with 
perplexities  worse  than  the  bloody  warfare  which  they 
engendered.  For  one  brief  interval  in  the  subsequent 
ages,  after  long  and  dreary  eclipse,  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire,  under  an  emperor  of  t^e  house  of  Hapsburg, 
threatened  to  regain  a  more  amigant  control,  a  vaster 
domain,  a  more  solitaiy  domination,  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  first  Csesars  or  had  claimed  under  the 
first  Constantine.  But  Charles  V,  the  most  powerful  of 
emperon  since  Charlemagne,  was  the  last  of  emperors 
crowned  in  Italy.  He  was  frustrated  of  the*  dreams 
that  had  be^i  nursed  for  him  by  both  his  grandfathers, 
and  that  had  been  eagerly  cherished  by  himself  through- 
(Hit  a  long  and  busy  reign.  His  energies  were  engross- 
ed and  wasted,  his  enormous  resources  consumed,  and 
bis  authority  paralyzed  by  discords  in  his  numerous 
scattered  kingdoms  and  principalities,  and  by  the  divi- 
sions and  civil  wars  produced  by  the  Protestant  Refor- 
madon,  and  favoring  its  extension.  Woni  out  and  baf- 
fled, he  renounced  his  thrones  in  despair.  He  retired — 
shattered  in  health,  in  spirit,  and  in  confidence,  to  fritter 
away  the  last  months  of  a  grand  existence — amid  the 
lovely  scenery  around  the  monastery  of  Juste.  Thence- 
forward the  empire  continued  to  wane  and  shrivel  up, 
till  finally  extinguished  by  the  conquests  and  confeder- 
ations of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

An  institution  of  such  long  duration,  of  such  splendid 
pretensions,  of  such  intimate  association  with  the  eccle- 
nasticai  system  of  Christendom,  of  such  profound  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritiud  fortunes 
of  humanity — an  institution  which  transmitted  the  con- 
summate  result  of  all  ancient  civilization  almost  to  our 
own  day— merits  careful  appreciation,  and  requires  it 
the  more  urgently  because  its  name  has  already  ceased 
to  be  fanniliar,  and  because  its  fortunes  and  vidasitudes 
are  often  slighted  as  the  vanished  ^  phantom.8  of  forgot- 
ten rule.*' 

I.  Origin  oftkt  Mim^.— The  name  of  The  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  either  its 
origin  or  its  application.  It  is  obscurely  involved  in 
the  institution  of  the  empire  throughout  all  the  phases 
of  its  existence.  It  may  readily  be  discerned  in  pagan 
Rome.  It  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  reanimat- 
ed Empire  of  the  West.  In  more  modem  times  it  fre- 
quently appears  in  treaties  and  imperial  documents,  in 
diplmnatic  papers,  and  in  the  official  transactions  of  the 
imperial  chancery.  But  it  was  never  of  obligatory  or 
habitual  employment.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Act  of 
Abdication  of  Francis  I  in  1806,  nor  in  the  earlier  Prag- 
matic which  paved  the  way  for  the  abdication  and  pre- 
scribed his  official  titles  as  emperor  elect.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  chronicles,  specially 
examined  for  the  present  inquiry,  which  record  the  cor- 
onations from  Charlemagne  to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 
It  has  not  been  detected  by  us  in  the  capitularies  and 
edicts,  nor  in  the  Libri  Feudorym,  There  is  nothing 
on  the  subject  in  Pfeffel's  Ahr^gi  Chronoloffigue,  not- 
withstanding the  well-merited  commendations  bestow- 
ed by  Gibbon  upon  that  painstaking  and  useful  treatise. 
There  is  no  explanation  in  Muratori  nor  in  Gibbon.  It 
woukl  be  vain,  of  course,  to  expect  the  solution  of  any 
teal  difficulty  from  The  Middie  Affes  of  the  superficial 


and  blundering  Hallam.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
no  elucidation  of  its  origin  and  use  is  given  by  Bryce  in 
his  work  specifically  entitled  The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
All  these  European  writers  had  ready  access  to  authen- 
tic sources  of  information  which  are  usually  beyond  the 
reach  of  inquirers  in  America. 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  is  not  far  to  seek, 
though  a  long,  elaborate,  and  dubious  research  would 
be  required  to  deto'mine  the  times,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  ordinary  employment,  if  there  ever  was 
any  fixed  rule  on  the  subject.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the 
imperium  Romanum  were  always  regarded  as  sacrosanctf 
even  under  the  republic  The  argumentation  of  Augus- 
tine, in  his  memorable  Ureatise  De  Civitafe  Dei^  revolves 
mainly  upon  the  pagan  allegation  of  the  intimate  de- 
pendence of  Rome  on  the  guidance  of  her  gods.  Under 
the  empire,  the  city  was  fervently  adored  as  ttiva  Roma^ 
urha  ditnna,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  ever  burning 
in  her  honor.  Such  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  in 
the  imperial  palace.  Julius  CsBsar  was  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  holding  the  holiest  of  offices  at  the  time  of  bis  as- 
sassination, and  had  been  chief  of  the  religion  many 
years  previously.  On  his  murder,  he  was  deified,  and 
became  JHvus  Jvlius.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus,  Augus- 
tus united  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  to  his  other 
titles.  He,  too,  was  deified.  Subsequent  emperors  re- 
tained the  pontificate,  and  many  were  worshipped  as 
Divi  while  still  alive.  The  pontificate  was  held  even 
by  Christian  princes;  and  the  epithet  "sacred"  was  ap- 
plied in  both  the  I^tin  and  the  Greek  vocabulary  of 
the  court  to  their  persons,  their  families,  their  functions, 
their  ministers,  and  all  their  surroundings.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  state.  Comes  sacri  cubi- 
cnli,  sacri  tisci,  eacrarum  largitionum,  »acr%  palatii,  etc., 
were  regular  offices  under  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tine. We  find  even  "the  sacred  inkstand"  and  "the 
sacred  ink."  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
"  tribunicia  potestas,"  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  imperial  authority,  had  always  been  "  sa- 
crosanct" (liv.  IV,  iii,  6,  et  Not,  Var.  ad  xxvii,  xxxviii, 
3,  ed.  Drakenborch).  The  organization  and  ceremonial 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  were  habitually  adopted  or 
travestied  by  the  barbarian  kingdoms  (see  Cassiodor. 
Epp,  Var,)  before  they  were  repeated  by  the  Western 
emperors.  In  the  attestation  of  the  Ada  de  Pace  Con" 
gtantuB,  1188,  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  notary  signs 
himself, "  Ego  Odelinus, «acr»  palaiii  notarius,"  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  language  of  Justinian  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  code :  "  Vir  gloriosissimus,  quaestor 
sacri  palatii  nostri. . . ."  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  the  phrase  "sanctus  Im- 
perator,"  though  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  formal 
titles 

When  Charlemagne  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome  on  Christmas-day,  800,  he  received  it  with  all  the 
attributes  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
sanctity  of  the  office,  derived  from  the  several  confluent 
tendencies  which  have  been  specified,  was  not  the  least 
marked  of  these  attributes.  This  sanctity  was  further 
heightened  by  the  circumstances  and  the  purposes  of 
his  appointment^  and  by  the  relations  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  West.  One 
of  his  highest  duties  and  honors  was  to  be  the  "  advo- 
catus  ecclesife,"  the  protector  of  the  pope  against  domes- 
tic and  foreign  enemies — the  temporal  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  of  Christendom.  He  was  solemnly 
anointed.  It  is  stated  by  a  late  chronicler  that  he  was 
hailed,  in  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  "  a  Deo  con>- 
nato."  So  J  ustinian  had  declared :  "  Deo  auctore  nostrum 
gubemante  imperium"  (De  Concept,  Dig.  §  1).  When 
Otho  I  was  crowned  in  962,  the  pope  conveyed  the  dig- 
nity "  benedictione  et  consecratione."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  when  Charles  merged  the  patriciate  in  the 
empire,  he  took  merely  a  title  of  higher  dignity.  It  is 
an  equal  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  only  revived  or  re- 
newed the  long-dormant  Empire  of  the  West.     He  was 
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crowned  sole  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  time 
of  a  supposed  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  had 
alwava  been  deemed  elective,  and  of  exclusivelv  mascu- 
line  tenure:  "Quia  mulier  excoecato  imperatore  Con- 
stantino liiio  suo  imperabat"  (Sigebert  Gemblacensis, 
ad  arm, ;  comp.  Palgrave,  English  CommotiweaUh^  p.  489- 
493;  who  long  preceded  Fustel  de  Coulanges  [Rtc.  des 
Deux  MondeSf  Jan.  1, 1870]). 

The  expediency,  the  propriety,  or  the  necessity  of 
this  transference  of  the  empire  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  though  in  three  years  restricted  to  the  revival  of 
the  Western  Empire,  sufficed  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
latter  empire  and  for  the  distinct  constitution  of  the 
Christendom  (Chrigfi  dominium)  of  Western  Europe. 
The  epithet  of  "  holy"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tached formally  to  either  empire  at  this  time,  though 
probably  in  use.  The  title  of  the  emperor,  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East^  continued  to  be  *'lmperator  Romanus, 
semper  Augustus."  But  the  idea  of  sanctity  under  the 
setting,  as  under  the  rising,  sun  seems  to  have  been  ever 
present  to  the  minds  of  men.  Hence  the  designation 
"  f  mperator  sanctus"  is  found  in  the  Edict  of  Verona, 
Oct.  29,  967,  of  Otho  I,  Imp. ;  and  his  son  Otho  II, 
Hex  (Pertz,  Mon.  Hist,  Germ,  iv,  3d).  It  was  not  until 
after  the  thorough  feudalization  of  the  empire  under 
the  Germanic  successors  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  the 
bitter  conllicts  and  inveterate  rivalries  of  emperors  and 
popes,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  empire  needed  to  be  prom- 
inently asserted  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  papal  throne.  But  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, Easteni  and  Western,  habits  and  associations  had 
combined  to  invest  emperor  and  empire  with  an  air  of 
recognised  holiness.  These  influences  and  tendencies 
were  preserved  and  augmented  by  the  circumsunces 
attendant  on  Charlemagne's  coronation,  and  were  in- 
creased by  the  ideal  character  which  the  empire  sub- 
sequently assumed. 

11.  Theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. — There  would 
be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  or  the  historv  of  the  sec- 
Olid  Western  empire.  But  the  theory  of  the  empire,  its 
great  contention  with  the  papacy,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quences thence  resulting  tothe  ecclesiastical  and  relig- 
ious fortunes  of  Europe  are  apposite,  and  even  indis- 
pensable, to  the  present  CydopcBdia,  "i'he  notices,  how- 
ever, must  inevitably  be  both  brief  and  Jejune. 

Tlie  significance  of  great  historical  events  and  insti- 
tutions does  not  reveal  itself  till  they  have  passed  away 
or  declined.  It  must  be  gathered  by  retrospection  from 
the  consequences — not  expected  from  contemporaneous 
appreciation.  Charlemagne  was  constituted  emperor 
by  the  implied  election  of  the  Roman  people,  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  pope,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Christian 
world ;  as  the  official  defender  of  the  Churoh ;  as  the 
upholder  of  orthodox  Christianity  against  heresy  and 
schism;  as  the  champion  of  the  faith  and  of  the  faithful 
against  the  intidol  and  the  barbarian;  as  the  patron, 
promoter,  and  guanlian  of  missionary  enterprise  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  In  this  character  he  was 
not  merely  the  first  among  temporal  princes,  but  su- 
preme over  them  all.  He  was  clothed  with  a  religious 
character  in  order  to  act  as  the  carnal  instrument  of  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiaittical  authority.  He  was  chief  of 
Christendom  to  preserve  the  Christian  society  from  in- 
testine disoniers  and  external  perils.  He  was  head  of 
the  temporal  order,  but  with  distinct  spiritual  attribu- 
tions. The  pope  was  head  of  the  spiritual  order,  but 
with  some  temporal  jurisdiction,  by  the  grant  of  Pepin 
and  the  confirmation  of  Charlemagne.  Each,  in  his 
sphere,  was  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  world.  This  is  ven'  cogently 
presented  by  Bryce:  "Thus  does  the  emperor  answer 
ill  every  point  to  his  antitype,  the  pope,  bis  power  be- 
ing yet  of  a  lower  rank,  created  on  the  analogy  of  the 
papal,  as  the  papal  itself  had  been  modelled  after  the 
empire.  The  parallel  holds  good  even  in  its  details; 
for  just  as.  we  have  seen  the  churchman  assuming  the 


crown  and  robea  of  the  secular  prince,  so  now  did  he  ar- 
ray the  emperor  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
the  stole  and  the  dalmatic;  gave  him  a  clerical  aa  well 
as  a  sacred  character ;  removed  his  office  from  all  nar- 
row associations  of  birth  and  country ;  inaugurated  him 
by  rites,  every  one  of  which  was  meant  to  symbolize 
and  enjoin  duties  in  their  essence  religious"  {The  Holy 
Roman  Empu'ty  vii,  106-116). 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  evident,  or  must  have 
been  recognised  by  an  instinct  more  profound  than  evi- 
dence, that  the  preservation  of  civilization ;  the  protec- 
tion of  society  against  Saracen,  Saxon,  etc. ;  the  perpet- 
uation of  Christian  faith;  the  maintenance  of  religious 
order  and  civil  discipline,  of  morality  and  culture  among 
the  nations,  of  unity  in  the  brotherhood  of  faith,  of  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  Christian  realm — ^required,  amid 
the  still  rampant  paganism  and  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal dangers  of  the  time,  that  there  should  be  consolida- 
tion of  Christian  government;  that'there  should  also  be 
union  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities; 
and  that  agreement  and  harmony  should  prevail  between 
the  two  orders  of  rule.  This  was  exemplified  by  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  by  the  pope,  by 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  to  the  election  of  the  pope. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  these  two  powers — each  in 
some  sort  supreme,  yet  each,  also,  in  some  sort  subordi- 
nate to  the  other — would  decline  into  jealousies  and  dis- 
cords and  furious  antagonisms  when  the  great  dangers 
which  enforced  their  union  had  been  mitigated  or  re- 
moved, and  when  causes  of  difference,  which  were  sure 
to  arise,  should  eventually  arise. 

The  splendid  dreams  of  humanity  are  visions  of  the 
night  which  are  dissipated  by  the  realities  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  magnificent,  but  never  realized,  conception  that 
as  there  should  be  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,*' 
so  there  should  be  a  single  Christendom,  with  one  ad- 
ministrator of  spiritual  interests  and  one  governor  of 
temporal  society,  that  all  nations  might  be  one  realm  of 
Christianity  and  all  Christians  might  be  secured  by  the 
combined  might  of  all,  under  the  guidance  and  disposi- 
tion of  one  secular  control.  It  was  a  brilliant  dream. 
It  has  left  but  the  cloud  behind.  It  may  affonl  a  hope 
or  a  promise  of  accomplishment  in  very  dissimilar  form 
in  future  centuries.  For  brief  periods  there  was  a  re- 
mote approximation  to  its  achievement.  For  long  pe- 
riods it  was  frustrated  and  often,  perhaps,  forgotten 
("  breves  et  iiifaustos  populi  Romani  amores"). 

III.  Relations  of  the  *^Holy  Roman  Empir^  to  tke 
**Hofy  Roman  Church," — The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  eminence 
and  its  relations  to  the  papacy  changed  variously  and 
greatly  during  this  long  lapse  of  time.  Pfeffel,who  is 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Germany  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  empire,  divides  the  former  into  nine  periods, 
beginning  with  Sigovesus  A.D.  600,  and  ending  with 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsbuig  in  1740* 
Six  of  these  periods  must  be  left  unnoticed  for  various 
reasons,  which  there  is  not  room  to  Hate.  The  fourth, 
or  Carlovingian,  period  has, indeed,  been  conndered  more 
fully  than  our  space  would  justify.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  took  place  during 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  periods,  under  the  Saxon, 
Franconian,  and  Suabian  houses  (%2-1254);  and  from 
this  struggle  issued  the  religious  and  political  complica- 
tions of  modern  Europe  and  of  the  modern  world.  To 
these  periods,  then,  attention  will  have  to  be  confined, 
and  to  them  it  can  be  but  inadequately  directed. 

When  Otho  I  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  962,  he  was  in 
a  position  which  permitted,  and  almost  necessitatecl,  the 
revival  of  the  imperial  pretensions,  which  hadlcmg  been 
dormant,  while  that  supreme  dignity  yftB  squabbled 
over  by  Burgundian  or  other  princes.  There  was 
occasion  for  the  coercion  of  a  strong  hand,  external  to 
Rome  and  free  from  papal  affiliations.  For  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  the  papacy  had  been  the  spoil  of  fac^ 
tions,  and  had  been  held  by  the  nominees,  tools,  or  sci- 
ons of  turbulent  nobles  and  depraved  womezu    It  was 
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the  age  of  Alberic  and  Marozia,  and  of  that  late  fiction 
papissa  Joanna.  The  interposition  of  some  foreign  con- 
trol waA  imperatively  required.  The  treachery  of  John 
VIII  necessitated  the  assumption  by  Otho  of  the  right 
to  regulate  papal  elections,  and  the  imposition  of  an  oath 
upon  the  cardinals  and  the  Roman  people  to  admit  the 
imperial  supremacy.  This  was  manifestly  a  usurpation 
by  the  secular  authority,  but  the  state  of  affairs  demand- 
ed it.  Naturally,  as  good  order  increased  in  the  Church 
uod  the  sense  of  spiritual  dutteti  and  responsibilities  re- 
vived, this  subordination  was  impatiently  borne;  and  a 
steady  effort,  ultimately  sdccessful  under  Gregory  YII, 
was  made  to  render  the  Church  independent  of  the  em- 
pire, and  superior  to  it  in  dignity  as  in  sanctity.  Here, 
then,  was  a  wager  of  battle,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  either  party,  which  led  to  the  humiliation 
uf  Henry  IV  at  Canossa,  and  to  the  exile  of  Gregory  VII. 

While  Henry  was  vet  a  child,  and  after  Hildebrand 
had  acquired  predominance  in  the  Roman  curia,  though 
not  yet  pope,  Alexander  II  had  been  induced  to  issue  a 
decree  against  the  lay  investiture  of  clerical  benefici- 
aries The  decree  was  renewed  by  Hildebrand  as  pope, 
and  became  the  chief  ground  of  controversy  with  the 
empire  after  Gregory's  death.  The  quarrel  was  not 
eluded  in  Germany  till  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1122,  and  in 
England  till  after  the  assassination  of  Thomas  h.  Becket. 
It  broke  out  afresh  between  Germany  and  the  pope,  but 
was  merged  in  other  contentions.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  question  merited  the  zeal  and  energy  dis- 
played on  either  side,  but  did  not  justif}'  the  spiritual  or 
secular  pretensions  advanced  or  the  procedures  employ- 
ed. Ambition,  jealousy,  and  passion  soon  dominated 
over  the  war  of  parries. 

The  question,  simply  stated,  was  whether  the  Church 
or  the  empire — the  ecclesiastical  or  the  secular  authori- 
ty— should  have  the  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  It  would  require  an  extended  exposition  of 
the  political,  socifl,  and  religious  constitution  of  those 
times  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  bearings  of  this  dispute.  Such  knowledge 
must  be  sought  in  the  pontifical  and  imperial  histories ; 
the  leading  topics  alone  can  be  indicated  here.  The 
feudal  system  was  in  full  vigor.  Even  the  Church  was 
feudalized.  Society  was  moulded  into  a  regular  hie- 
rarchy of  gradarions  from  the  lowest  vassal  to  emperor 
and  pope.  The  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions were  arranged  on  parallel  lines.  The  political  and 
the  social  system  would  be  broken  and  rendered  impo- 
tent by  permitting  the  interference  of  an  extrinsic  pow- 
er, in  the  bestowal  of  dignities,  honors,  and  commands. 
If  these  were  conferred  by  the  pope  or  by  his  deputies, 
the  occupants  would  be  withdrawn  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  temporal  head  and  from  their  obligations  to  the 
State.  But  the  experience  of  the  age  proved  that  if 
these  appointments  were  received  from  the  empire  or 
»ectdar  government,  they  would  be  granted  and  sought 
fitr  worldly  motives  and  selfish  considerations ;  would  be 
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lavished  upon  feudal  nobles  and  their  relatives;  would 
be  used  for  private  feuds  and  temporal  purposes;  and 
would  be  severed  from  the  due  serv-ices  of  religion. 
^Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  abbacies  and  canonries, 
with  their  rich  domains,  would  be  grasped  by  warlike, 
rapacious,  corrupt,  and  truculent  barons  who  would  scorn 
their  religious  vocation  and  the  cure  of  souls.  This  is 
proved  by  the  aspect  of  the  Church  in  every  country, 
and  even  in  Rome,  under  the  later  Carlovingians  and  the 
earlier  Germanic  emperors.  Neither  of  the  co-ordinate 
powera  could  yield  the  point  in  issue  without  grave  peril 
to  itself  and  graver  peril  to  society.  The  basis  of  set- 
tlement, which  afforded  a  temporary  or  apparent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  was  very  plausible,  but  could  not 
be  satisfactory  in  practice  to  either  contestant.  The 
Feitlement  was  that  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices 
should  be  conferred  by  the  Church  by  delivery  of  the 
ring  and  crosier,  and  that  the  temporalities  attached 
thereto  should  be  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  per  gcep- 
trum.    That  this  arrangement  cotdcrnot  secure  peace 


is  demonstrated  by  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and 
Thomas  k  Becket. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  dispute  will  appear  more 
manifest  if  it  be  presented  in  its  most  abstract  form : 
Should  the  clergy  be  dependent  upon  the  State ?  In  the 
condition  of  society  at  that  time — still  semi-pagan  and 
more  than  semi-barbarous — morality,  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity  would  have  been  ruined  by  being 
sacrificed  to  the  worldly  appetencies  of  princes  and  sub- 
jects ;  the  reign  of  violence  and  blood  would  have  been 
unchecked;  the  heathen  invaders  of  the  empire  had 
been  with  patient  effort  brought  into  subjection  to  a 
higher  law  than  force;  the  work  of  centuries  would 
have  been  undone  by  the  subjugation  of  the  spiritual 
authority  which  alone  enforced  moral  restraints.  Should 
Church  dignitaries  be  released  from  all  subordination  to 
the  State  and  depend  solely  upon  the  head  of  the 
Church?  Then  would  ensue  chronic  discord  between 
the  supreme  regulators  of  society ;  utter  impotence  of 
the  secular  Authority  for  the  protection  of  the  nations 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  order;  the  most  imrestrained 
license  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church ;  neglect  of 
Christian  sentiment,  precepts,  duties ;  luxun',  sensuali- 
ty, and  rottenness ;  with  arrogant  tyranny  over  thought 
and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  caste ;  and  with 
the  abject  servility  of  superstition  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  who  would  be  lewd  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  question,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  was 
w^hethcr  Christendom  should  be  subjected  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  sword  or  to  the  tyranny  of  the  crosier.  This 
was  the  dilemma.  Its  character  is  illustrated  by  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  from  the  9th  century  to  the 
15th.     See  Imvestiturks. 

The  war  between  the  two  supreme  powers  was  inev- 
itable ;  it  was  even  necemary.  The  question  could  not 
be  settled  without  war;  it  could  not  be  settled  by  war; 
but  the  bitter  and  long-continued  contention  prevented 
either  power  from  becoming  absolute,  and  finally  para- 
lyzed both.  The  conflict  about  investitures  broke  out 
afresh,  as  has  been  said,  but  soon  changed  its  form. 
Under  the  Suabian  emperors  it  was  complicated  with 
the  resistance  of  the  Lombard  League  to  the  empire; 
still  later,  with  the  effort  of  the  popes  to  exclude  the 
imperial  supremacy  from  Italy,  or,  at  least,  to  restrict  it 
to  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Hence  sprang  the  savage  strife 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  extended  its  perni- 
cious influence  bej^ond  the  period  t  f  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  second  act  of  the  great  drama  ended  with  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  and  with  the  death  of  Freder- 
ick II  in  1250,  leaving  the  papacy  ostensibly  possessed 
of  resistless  dominion,  the  empire  crushed,  shattered, 
mangled ;  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  chronic  ware 
into  Italy,  and  anarchy  and  divisions  into  Germany, 
from  which  that  great  country  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Into  the  instructive  details  of  these  mighty  and  ominous 
transactions  there  is  no  time  to  cpter.  A  few  words  on 
the  effects  of  the  struggle  must  terminate  these  sum- 
mary and  inadequate  remarks. 

IV.  Omsequencef  of  the  Strife  between  the  Church  and 
the  Empire^ — The  disastrous  issues  of  this  unseemly  con- 
tention were  immediate,  continuous,  and  progressive. 
None  but  the  most  prominent  can  be  specified  now,  and 
they  must  be  noted  without  being  discussed.  The  dead- 
ly duel  was  ruinous  to  both  combatants.  It  weakened 
fatally  both  the  papacy  and  the  empire ;  but  it  prevent- 
ed the  permanent  predomiiuince  of  either.  It  frustrated 
any  harmonious  agreement  for  the  joint  direction  of  the 
growing  Christian  community.  It  precluded  the  estab- 
lishment of  wholesome  reciprocal  restraint  over  the  spir- 
itual and  the  temporal  authority.  The  imperial  su- 
premacy over  the  nations  ceased  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  hollow  pretence.  The  imperial  control  even 
over  the  Germanic  principalities  and  municipalities  was 
almost  annihilated.  There  was  neither  unity  nor  union. 
The  capacity  of  ihe  empire  to  shield  Christendom  from 
attack  was  sacrificed.  The  proof  of  this  was  given  by 
the  great  Mongol  invasion,  by  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
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Constantinople,  by  the  fearful  ravage  and  encroachment 
of  the  Turkish  sultans.  Germany  was  thrown  into 
chronic  convulsions  and  feudal  anarchy  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  These  discords,  which 
consumed  the  strength  and  divided  the  energies  of  the 
country,  descended  to  the  field  of  Sadowa.  They  have 
not  been  buried  by  the  coronation  at  YerBaiUes.  Italy 
was  lacerated  and  corroded  by  unceasing  wars,  under  Uo- 
henstauffen,  Angevin,  Arragonese,  and  Bourbon  princes. 
City  was  arrayed  against  dty,  family  against  family, 
kinsman  against  kinsman.  Lawlessness,  rapine,  mur- 
der, treachery,  and  the  licentious  usurpations  and  tyran- 
nies of  chiefs  of  Condottieri  were  domesticated  through- 
out the  beautiful  peninsula. 

The  Church,  though  triumphant,  was  more  disastrous- 
ly injured:  it  was  smitten  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
There  was  a  separate  life  in  the  bruised  and  dissevered 
members  of  the  imperial  system.  They  might  recom- 
bine  in  altered  relations,  or  be  refashioned  as  distinct 
entities.  Such  change  was  incompatible  w^ith  ecclesi- 
astical unity  or  pontifical  supremacy. 

The  papacy  seemed  to  have  asserted  and  assured  its 
absolute  dominion  at  the  Council  of  Lvons.  It  was  de- 
luded.  It  lost,  with  the  excommunication  and  death 
of  its  imperial  opponent,  prestige,  influence,  and  respect. 
It  fell  into  imbecility  and  corruption.  The  flight  of 
Innocent  IV  from  Rome  was  the  prelude  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  to  the  French  pontificate  at  Avi- 
gnon. This,  again,  generated  the  Great  Schism,  with 
the  consequent  alienation  of  the  nations,  especially  of 
England  and  Germany,  which  had  little  share  in  the 
ecclesiastical  spoils.  As  early  as  1137,  the  emperor  Lo- 
thaire  II  had  overawed  pope  Innocent  II  by  declaring 
that  in  case  of  the  pope's  continued  opposition,  "  Impe- 
rium  ab  illo  die  et  deinceps  sciseum  a  pontificio  omnibus 
raodis  sciret"  Tw^enty-four  years  afterwards — at  the 
Council  of  Toulouse,  held  to  decide  between  Alexander 
III  and  the  anti-pope  Victor — a  party,  favorable  to  nei- 
ther, boldly  proposed  to  "  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Church." 
The  great  councils  of  the  15th  century — Pisa,  Constance, 
Basle,  Ferrare,  Florence — still  further  undermined  the 
pontifical  supremacy ;  and  the  last  fbsulted  in  the  final 
severance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  ren- 
dered ecclesiastical  unity  impossible ;  and  in  the  over- 
throw of  Constantinople  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 

During  the  two  centuries  of  imperial  impotence,  ava- 
rice, vice,  crime,  tyranny,  extortion,  sensuality,  had  per- 
meated the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  all  lands,  render- 
ing certain  and  necessary  the  religious  reformation  so 
often  demanded,  so  earnestly  required  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  so  hopelessly  sought  within  the  pontifical 
fold. 

The  great  revolutions  of  society  are  never  due  tx>  a 
single  cause,  nor  to  a  brief  catal<^ue  of  causes.  Many 
tendencies  combine,  iiynost  complex  and  shifting  modes, 
to  determine  the  result ;  yet,  certainly,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  /foly  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  contributed  most  potently  to  the  disintegration 
of  both,  to  the  dissipation  of  the  wondrous  medisval 
dream,  and  to  the  religious  and  political  constitution 
of  our  modem  civilization. 

V.  Literature,  —  It  would  be  absurd  to  present  any 
apparatus  bH^iographicus  for  a  subject  such  as  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  literature  of  which  embraces 
all  the  chronicles,  all  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, all  the  scholastic  and  diplomatic  documents  rel- 
ative to  the  constitution  and  relation  of  Church  and 
State  for  many  centuries^  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
some  of  the  lighter  and  more  accessible  treatises  which 
discuss  important  parts  of  the  subject :  Pfeffel,  A  brege 
Chronolifffique  de  VHistoire  et  du  Droit  Public  d'AlU' 
maffne  (Paris,  1776,  2  vols.  4to);  Putter,  Disttertatione* 
de  Irufaurafione  Rom,  Imperii;  Butler,  Notet  on  the 
Chief  Revoluiiont  of  the  States  composing  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  (Lf>nd.  1807,  8vo) ;  LehuSron.  Inst,  Afirov, 
eA  Carlovingiames  (Paris,  1848,  2  vols.) ;  Milmaii,  Hist. 


Latin  Christianity  f  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri;  Biyoe, 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (4th  ed.  Lond.  1873) ;  Waitx, 
Deutsche  Kaiser  von  Karl  dem  Grossen^  etc. ;  Dollinger, 
Das  Kaiserthum  Karls  des  Grossen,  etc;  Hofler, 
Kaiserthwn  und  Papstthum;  Moser,  Rdmische  Kayser, 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Roman  Manner,  the  custom  of  building  church- 
es of  stone,  spoken  of  in  675,  when  Benedict  Biscop,  ab- 
bot of  Wearmonth,  went  to  France  to  engage  masons. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  called  the  GalUcan  mode, — 
Waloott,  Sac.  A  rcheeok  s.  v. 

Romanelli,  Giovanui  Francesco,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Viterbo  in  1617.  His  first 
master  was  Domenichino,  but  his  style  was  chiefly  gained 
from  Pietro  di  Cortona,  under  whom  he  afterwards  stud- 
ied. Later  he  adopted  a  manner  more  his  own  and  less 
imposing,  but  more  soft  and  pleasant.  It  is  in  this 
style  that  his  best  works  are  executed,  as  The  Deseeut 
from  the  Cross  in  St.  Arobrose^s  at  Rome.  Romanelli 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  the  decoration 
of  his  palace,  and  also  by  Mazarin.  He  died  in  1663. 
His  works  are  very  numerous  in  Rome,  and  are  all  ou 
religious  or  mythological  subjects. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale^  s.  v. 

Romanes,  Francis,  a  convert  from  Romanism,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  afterwards  became  a  resident  of 
Bremen,  where  he  transacted  business  for  Antwerp  mer- 
chants. When  convinced  of  the  errors  of  papacy,  he  re- 
signed his  agency,  informed  his  employers  of  the  change 
in  his  religious  belief,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  While  in  Spain  laboring  for  the  conversion 
of  his  parents,  he  was  informed  against  by  his  former 
employers,  arrested,  and  after  imprisonment  was  burned. 
In  this  torture,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  7tb  Psalm.  See  Fox,  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. 

Romanese  (Romonsch,  or  Uppbr  and  Lowkr 
Enoadinr)  Version  of  thb  Scripturks.    This  rer- 
sion  is  used  in  the  Grisons,  anciently  a  part  of  Rhaetia, 
and  constituting  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Switzerland. 
The  mountainous  parts  of  this  canton  are  inhabited  by 
the  little  Romanese  nation.    The  Engadine,  or  valley 
of  the  Inn,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  is  inhabited  by 
a  section  of  this  people,  to  whom  a  Romanese  dialect 
called  Churwelsche  is  the  vernacular.     The  other  Ro- 
manese dialect  is  called  Ladiniche,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.    Both  these 
dialects  being  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue,  they  pre- 
serve to  this  day  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Romance  languages.    The  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  the  former  of  these  dialects  in  1560  in  the  translation 
of  Jacob  Biifrun,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1679,  prepared 
by  Jac  AnU  Vulpio  and  others.    In  the  latter,  the  Bible 
was  published  in  1718  under  the  title  La  S.  B&la  quei 
ei:  Tut  la  Soinchia  ScartirOj  ner  tuts  Us  Cudischs  <f  il*/ 
Veder  a  Nief  Testament,  cum  Us  Cudischs  Apogryphs 
Messa  giu  EtU  Ug  lAxnguaig  Rumansch  da  la  Ligia 
Grischa  Tras  Anschins  survienis  cT  Ug  Plaid  da  Deus 
cT  Us  venerands  CoUoquis  sua-a  sut  U  Guault.  cum  Prirt- 
legio  (illustrissimorum  D.  D.  Rhtetonim.    Asquitschada 
en  Coira  tras  Andrea  Pfeffer,  stampadiK,  En  ilg  On  da 
Christi  MDCCX  VIII,  foL  Coire,  1718).     These  editiouN 
including  an  earlier  one,  by  J.  Gritti,  of  1640,  were  all 
printed  in  the  Grisons;  but^they  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  copy  waa 
scarcely  attainable.    A  company  of  Christians  at  Basle, 
therefore,  projected  an  edition  (ot  the  use  of  these  moun- 
taineers, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baste  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  New  Testament  in  Churwelsche  left,  the 
press  in  1810.     But  when  the  poor  Ladins  heard  what 
a  treasure  their  neighbors  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier  bail 
got,  they  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  have  the 
same  in  their  dialect.    The  Bible  societies  of  London 
and  Basle  promptly  consented  to  grant  them  this  boon, 
and  in  1812  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
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T<'sUiiicnt  in  I^inichc  hid  left  the  pmt  under  the 
title  It  !<<aff  Tttrammt  Ai  not  Stgaer  Jau  Ckriilo 
(indUl  in  Rumuiuh  d'  Engtdiii*  Baau.  Sumpi  in 
BUel  da  F.  Schneider.  18r2).  Several  HibsequenC  edi- 
tion* of  tli«  New  and  Old  TeaUineitt  bive  been  iieued 
by  the  Basle  Sucietv,  aided  by  Che  Englieb  Society,  in 
bolh  diakcta.  Thua,  BiUia  o  vrro  hi  Somdiia  Scrilura 
M  effy  Tatamat  (SUn  cuoali  dellas  beneficentae  So- 
ckia*  Kblicu  rla  Londua  et  Basel  h  traa  Directiun  dells 
SocieU  Biblica  in  Coira  promovUda  all  SUmpa.  Coira, 
1815.  Sump^  da  Bernard  Otto);  Ilg  nito  Talainnil. 
EdiliHm  miva,  rmdidii  a  eorrtgida,  liml  r<cD  puuemtt, 
Bimltr  Bg  or^inat  Grtc  (da  Otlo  Ciriscb,  a  squilschada 
i  coat  da  laa  Socieiada  BibUcas  da  Quera  a  da  BueL 
Qen,  Stunparia  da  Pari^ui  a  Felii.  1856);  //  nouc 
TatoMoiKl,  tra£ii  nd  dialfct  RovmawilKk  iTEttffiadinii 
(oU  tna  J.  HenaL  Coira,  1861).  See  Beuaa,  in  Henog's 
ibof-ijiegiUap.  a.  T. "  RumaniMhe  KbelUberteCzungen  i" 
id.  GtMcAiililt  6a-  Hatigm  Sckrifim  Keuea  Talimaili 
(Bnuuwich,  1871),  §  489;  Tlicologaciri  Uni^trtnt- 
Lrxiien,  a.  v.  "  RuoianUche  BibelUbereelzungeD ;"  The 
Jtiilt  of  Evers  Land,  p.  287  k).  ;  Bibliolhtca  Biblica 
(Bnonaehv.  1752),  p.  174;  Zuchold,  Bibliothtca  Thta- 
J(9Kii,i,  139:  ii,  1310, 1315.    (&P.) 

Romoneaqne  Art.  Some  wrilen  apply  the  lerrn 
"RomaneHiue''  ia  tbe  period  of  Cbriuian  art  in  Italy 
and  Western  Europe  nbich  extended  from  tbe  8d  tu 
tbe  10th  eentury;  but  it  ie  mure  usually  applied  lo  the 
penod  extending  froin  the  9tb  to  tbe  12th  or  ISth  cen- 
tury. Until  tbe  9tb  century  ChriMian  an,  eapedally 
architecture,  had  flowed  in  two  main  alreams,  irhich  in 

each  other.  The  one  is  uaually  called  the  BsHlican  atyle 
[see  Basilica],  which  had  ill  origin  in  Rome;  the  oth- 
er ia  called  the  Byzantine  style,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Constantinople,     See  Abchitbttuhe, 

la  the  very  aeiiTe  period  of  church  erection  which 
existed  in  Central  and  WesMm  Eumpe  from  the  9th  to 
■  be  13ih  centunr.'the  baailican  and  Byzantine  styles 
wne  in  a  sense  forced  into  a  new  style,  which  look  on 
cenain  characteristic*  of  these  former  styles,  but  which 
bad  many  veiy  marked  original  realureii 

The  general  graund-plaa  of  the  later  baulicai,  ibat 
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of  the  Latin  cross,  was  retained.  For  tbe  convenience 
of  the  nScisting  clergy,  a  aemicircular  apsis,  or  cboir, 
was  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  Che  main  nave  and  at 
tbe  end  of  each  arm  of  the  Iranaept.  From  this  general 
typical  groiiDd-|>Uii  there  were  many  variations,  which 

by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  ediliceawere  erected. 
The  roupd  arch  ia  a  diatinciive  fesmre  of  the  tUman- 
esqiie  style,  which  is  termed,  indeed,  by  many  writera 
Che  Kound-Arch  stvle,  in  dislinciion  from  its  successor 
the  Pointed-Arch,  or  Gothic,  style.  See  Cothic  Ar- 
CHiTECTiiKK.  The  TDuitd  arch  was  inherited  IVom  both 
the  basilican  and  the  B}-ianline  style.  During  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Romanesque  period,  the  pointed  arch  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  parts  of  the  openings,  and,  indeed,  in 
s  Tew  cases  was  almost  entirely  adopted  \  but  the  other 
features  of  Chete  editices  mark  them  as  distinclivelv  Bo- 
Dianesaue,  The  method  of  covering  enclosed  ipaces  by 
iffereil  greatly  from  that  in  the  preceding 


d  forma  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  fealun 

e  early  Romanesque  period,  especially  in 
mpanile,  or  heU-Cower,  was  builc  separate 
rch,  as  in  the  leaning  tower  of  I^s* ;  but 
tiached  lu  Che  church  edilice.     Indeed,  the 


ounl«d  by  spires,  producing  a  balancing  of  psns  ar 


the  nave.    In  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg  four  U 
ers  rose,  two  on  each  side  of  the  nave. 

One  of  the  moat  attractive  features  of  the  Roir 
architecture  is  Che  introduction  of  delicately  fun 


n  pleaMPg  effects,  as  un 


in  the  ei 


ivthev 


of  Che  Choi  re, 
facade.  These  arcade* 
sometimes  rose,  like  steps,  up  along  the  lines  of  the 
roof.  Sonetimes  Cbey  were  placed  in  successive  tier* 
up  the  entire  height  of  the  fapade,  or  even  up  the  en- 
tile height  of  (he  campanile,  as  in  the  cacbedrala  of 
Lucca  and  Pisa. 

The  portal*  of  churches  were  often  flanked 
by  greatly  variegated  and  deeply  leC  clusCen  of 
columns.  These  were  surmounted  by  capitals, 
and  the  lanw  or  similar  clustered  lines  were 
carried  in  an  arch  over  the  doorway.     In  a  few 

thrown  in  round  srcbes,  while  the  arches  grad- 


u«lly  changed  Co 

poi. 

ted  ones.    These  cl  us 

ered 

es  were,  in 
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of  angels. 
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e   courts  of  cimsten 

freq 

ently  surro 
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isite 
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usually  being  doub 
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being  twis 

Clustered  eolutnna 

died 


nifestly  mod- 


ipon  Che  type  oft 
the  Composite  ci 


It  independence 
anifested,  and  great  varie- 
ty was  iiicroauceo  m  the  capitals,  which  were 
generally  managed  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  lines  of  Che  new  style.  Many  new  plant 
forms  were  convenlionsiiwd,  and  tbe  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  subsequent  luxurious  Goth- 
ic foliation.  Animal  forms,  both  realistic  and 
knal'inary,  were  frequently  introduced  in  tbe 
midst  of  plant  forms  or  alone,  in  the  capiuts  of 
I  pillar*  and  elBowhere.  These  iini  unfrequenl- 
ly  represeuted  ogres  and  other  hideous  beasts. 
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which  were  to  frighten  hypocrites  and  the  wicked  from  | 
entering  the  house  of  God,  the  precursors  of  the  gar- 
goyles of  the  Gothic.  Not  unfrequently  the  chief  col- 
umns of  portals  rested  on  the  backs  of  lions  or  mas- 
sive dogs,  typifying  the  strength  and  defences  of  the 
Church. 

In  truth  and  consistency  of  architectural  character, 
the  Romanesque  style,  in  its  best  examples,  takes  very 
high  rank  among  the  historic  styles.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  styles  in  history  which  did  not  pass  into 
decadence  through  the  perversion  of  architectural  feat- 
ures or  principles.  It  was  cut  off  in  the  height  of  its 
career  by  its  successor  the  Gothic  — the  pointed  dis- 
placing the  round  arch,  with  all  its  entire  new  type  of 
decoration.  The  fines^  examples  of  the  Romanesque 
style  are :  in  Italy,  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Par- 
ma, Vercelli ;  in  France,  those  of  Avignon,  Toulouse, 
Bayeux,  Clermont,  Perigueux,  St.-!^tienne,  and  other 
churches  in  Caen ;  in  Germany,  those  of  Worms,  Bonn, 
Speyer,  Treves,  Hildesbeim,  and  Bamberg;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Peterborough,  Waltham,  and  Winchester. 
Many  of  the  finest  effects  in  this  style  are  fouiul  in  de- 
tached fragments,  which  were  made  in  churches  that 
were  not  finished  until  this  style  had  been  superseded 
by  the  Gothic. 

During  the  Romanesque  period  there  was  some  activ- 
ity in  sculpture.  The  chief  works  in  this  branch  of  art 
were  in  ivory.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  they  show  an  earnest  spirit, 
though  with  much  nalveness  and  almost  crudeness  of 
execution.  In  painting,  the  chief  works  were  in  minia- 
ture, in  the  decoration  of  missals,  and  other  MS.  books 
of  devotion.  In  France,  more  especially,  many  irapor- 
tAiit  compositions  were  executed  in  fresco,  after  the 
style  current  in  the  Orient,  and  probably  done  by  Byz- 
antine artists.  See  LUbke,  Hist,  of  Art;  Kugler,  Gttch, 
der  Bauhimt;  id.  Gesch.  dor  MaUrei;  Schnaase,  Getch, 
der  Kunste ;  Fergusson,  BisL  of  Architecture ;  Rosen- 
garten,  Himd-book  of  A  rckiiecturcU  Styles.     (G.  F,  C.) 

Romanic  Versions  op  the  Holt  Scriptures. 
Under  this  head  we  mention — 

1.  The  French  Versions.— Ab  these  versions  have  al- 
ready been  treated  in  this  Cydopadia  s.  v.  French 
Versions,  we  add  the  following  as  supplement.  Ar- 
thur Dinaux  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  towards 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible,  viz.  Herman  de  Valen- 
ciennes, bom  about  1100.  He  was  a  priest  and  canon, 
and  his  version,  free  as  it  is  for  the  greater  part,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  that  time.  He  undertook 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  empress  Mathilde,  wife  of 
the  German  emperor  Henry  V,  and  daughter  of  Henry 
I  of  England.  His  Ghtesis  is  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  MS.  222,  and  his  Livre  de  la  Bible,  or 
Histoire  de  VAncien  ei  du  Novveau  Testament  en  Vers, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  MS.  7986.  The  assertion  made 
by  A.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Manvscrits  Francis  de  la 
BibUolhkque  du  Rot,  that  before  the  year  1170  no  trans- 
lation of  any  note  had  been  made,  and  that  Etienne  de 
Hansa,  or  d'Ansa,  of  Lyons,  was  the  first  who  undertook 
a  work  of  this  kind,  has  been  proved  erroneous  by 
Arthur  Dinaux;  yet  Paulin  refers  to  Le  Long  and 
to  a  letter  written  by  pope  Innocent  III  to  the  bish- 
op of  Metz,  published  by  Baluze,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  in  bis  Introduction  to  the 
Andmne  Tnuiuction  des  Qftati'e  Livres  de  Rot  (Paris, 
1841).  Although  Herman  de  Valenciennes  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  translator,  the  merits  of  Etienne  de 
Hansa,  who  undertook  a  translation  at  the  request  of 
Peter  Valdo,  are  not  diminished  thereby  in  the  least. 
£tienne*s  translation,  preserved  in  MS.  7268^-%  and 
belonging  tx)  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  work 
of  great  value  concerning  the  language  and  the  letters, 
A.  Paulin  Paris  saw  many  copies  of  that  MS.,  which 
in  part  must  be  regarded  as  a  revision.  A  version  ot 
this  kind  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
and  to  judge  from  its  style,  it  must  have  been  made  in 
England.    This  versiou  we  find  in  MS.  6701,  and  the 


following  specimen  will  best  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  translation  of  1170  (7268>->-)  and  the  v^niMi 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (6701) : 


MS.72e8t.a. 

Mes  1!  serpen K  estolt  If  pins 
voiseus  de  tontes  les  choses 

8ut  out  ame  et  que  Dame 
lex*  avoii  fet.  Et  il  dist  &  la 
feme :  Por  quol  vous  a  Dcx 
commande  qne  vos  ne  meii- 
giez  pas  de  ions  les  fox  de 
paradls  (Gen.  ill,  1). 


MS.«701. 

Mes  le  serpent  estoit  plus 
coint  de  tottes  chases  te 
terre  qne  Dleu  fist,  leqnel  dit 
k  la  fern  me  :  Por  qnei  vous 
comannda  Dlea  que  vonsne 
mengeasi<i4s  de  chelcun  faat 
de  paradis. 


W^ith  regard  to  the  translation  of  1170,  we  only  mention 
that  Innocent  III,  not  knowing  its  source,  subjected  it 
about  the  year  1200  to  the  censor,  and  many  writers  of 
the  13th  century  believed  it  to  be  a  pernicious  book. 
Its  language  bears  the  original  Romanic  stamp,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  modern  French.  But  it  is  strikini^ 
that  the  translator,  Etienne  de  Hansa,  should  be  from 
Lyons.  We  may  suppose  that  the  northern  French 
stamp  of  the  translation  of  1170,  as  we  find  it  in  the  MS. 
7268  ^-^•,  fur  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  copyist.  A. 
Paulin  Paris  conjectures  that  the  language  of  the  MS^ 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  at  Rheims  or  Sens 
in  the  13th  century.  The  translation  of  1170  is  known 
as  that  of  the  ^  Bible  des  Pauvres."  Le  Roux  de  Ltocy 
pronounces  the  translation  of  the  MS.  7268  '•*•  an  ex- 
cellent one,  although  he  believes  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  18th  centur}'  at  the  request  of  Louis  the  Saint. 
Etienne  de  Hansa's  work  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
can  be  called  with  certainty  the^r«^  which  gives  a  cor- 
rect and  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  MS. 
6818^  contains  a  second  literal  translation,  the  author  of 
which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  scholarn,  es- 
pecially of  Aime  ChampoUion,  is  said  to  have  been 
Raoul  de  Presles.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  acquaints  us  also 
with  translations  of  single  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  re- 
daction of  which  he  puts  in  the  12th  century,  while  the 
MSS.  belong  to  the  13tb  century.  As  such  he  mentious: 

1.  />J*  Qftatres  Livres  du  Rois;  a  MS.  of  which  Is  in  the 
Blbloihdque  Mazariii. 

2.  Les  FaaufMs;  MS.  1152  Hs  Supplimmt  Francmt,  278 
Latin,  1S81  fortds  Frani-ais. 

8.  L' Apocalypse;  MS.  TOIS. 

All  ancieni  French  tranplatlon  of  single  psalms  is  given 
by  Kari  Bnrtsch  in  his  ChreUomathie  ds  VAncien  Fian- 
tats  (1872),  according  to  Fr.  Mlchers  Libri FMtmorwm  Ver- 
sic  Antiqua  Gallioa. 

The  .catalogue  of  A.  Paulin  Paris,  Maauscrits  Frcm^., 
de  la  BibL  du.  Roi^  contains  also  the  following  list  cMf 
translations  and  comments : 

1.  HisU>ire  de  FAneien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  en  Verm 
Monorimes;  MS.  726S*- 
i.  Traduction  en  Vers  de  la  Bible ;  MS.  7«68«-«- 
8.  Histoire  de  VAncien  Testament;  MS.  78684.A. 

4.  Traduction  en  Vers  du  Psaume  Latin  **  Domioe,  ne  In 
furore." 

5.  Traduction  des  Psaumes;  MS.  7296  5.*- 

6.  Commentaires  sur  les  Psaumes,  trad,  d'lm  Anden  Texts 
Latin;  MS.  7295 3. 

7.  JtaiMmis  de  la  Composition  de  Chacun  des  Psaumes;  par 
Jehan  de  Blois;  MS.  7295  &&. 

8.  Commentaire  Perpetuel  sur  les  Psaumes;  MS.  7290 >>*• 

9.  Exjiosition  du  Psaume  Latin  *^  Miserere  mei  Deo«.** 

According  to  Grasse,  two  Augustinian  monks,  Julien  Ma- 
cho and  Pierre  Farget,  tranedated  a  Latin  Bible  into  the 
Romanic.  A  poetical  version  of  the  Bible,  belonging  to 
the  14th  century,  was  left  by  Mace  of  Charite-sur- Loire, 
and  in  MS.  6818  >  an  original  copy  of  the  Bible  des  Paw- 
vres  is  preserved. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  some  specimens  of 
different  translations.  The  MSS.  7268  «•«•  and  6818 » 
are  copies  of  one  text,  which  differ  only  in  non-essen- 
tials, while  the  MS.  6818  ^  forms  the  basis  of  a  separate 
version.  In  this  supplementary  article  we  have  largely 
depended  on  StrUropell's  Ersten  Bibeluhersetxmtgen  der 
Franzosen  (Brunswick,  1872),  who  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing specimens;  for  the  real  belonging  to  the  French 
versions  we  refer  to  the  art.  in  loco. 

*  Dame  Dex  menns  **  Lord  God.'*  Dame  is  from  the  Latin 
dominus,  and  Dex  (deus)  is  the  ancient  form  for  JHeu^ 
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JuxTATosnioM  OF  TsxT8  (aoookdino  TO  A.  Paitlim  Pabis). 


Jia  7966«->. 
BAUdm  /^nvTOT. 
(1170.) 
Ovpy  of  the  IStb  Omtorj. 

Mee  II  9erpenz  estolt  II  pins 
Tiii^as  de  umtes  les  choees 
qui  uQi  ame  et  que  Dame  Dex 
arolt  fel.  El  il  dist  k  la  Teme : 
Por  qaol  rons  a  Dex  coin- 
man  de  que  vofl  ,oe  mengiez 
pas  de  toaa  lea  JfUz  de  para- 
difl. 


Samoel  11  en  fee  amenistroft 
k  Daroe-Dea  devant  Hely  et 
la  parole  Dame -Den  estoit 
precienee  Ed  eel  teua  n'esloit 
pas  vislou  aperte. 


Cil  qai  eatolt  n^ant  nases 
dial  en  sou  coer  Dex  n*eat 
pas.— II  aont  corrompa  et 
t»mi  fet  abhominable.  II 
ii'e«t  ooi  fiice  bleu  de  si  & 
QUBeoL 


Lore  motita  Jhesna  en  la 
nacele.  Ce  est  eu  la  petite 
nef.  Et  pnssa  la  mer.  Etvint 
en  ea  cit^.  Ce  est  en  Naza- 
reth  ^Lors  il  aporterent  il  a 

rarer  i  paralitlqne  giaaut  en 
•ouHL 


MS.  6701. 

A»gl>-Iformmn  Otpf. 

(i»o.) 

Mes  le  serpent  estoit  pins 
quoint  de  tottea  almeles 
cnoses  de  terre  qne  Dieu  tist. 
Le  quel  dist  k  la  femme :  Por 
qnet  vous  comannda  Dieu 
que  voQS  ne  meu)^a?ses  de 
cheicun  fust  de  paradls. 

Rois,  liv. 

Et  Samuel  Tenfant  minis- 1 
tra  aNostre  Seignordevaunt 
H^ly  et  la  parole  Nosire 
Selgnor  estoit  precionse.— 
A  ces  Jonra  n'eatoit  vlaloun 
aperte. 


MS.0S18>. 

Rmtmid*  Pnale$i 
(1S7&.) 

ch.  ill. 

Or  est  vray  qne  le  serpent 
estoit  le  plus  decevant  de 
tomes  les  bestes,  leqiiel  s*a- 
dressa  k  la  feniine  qui  estoit 
de  plus  fraile  sexe  er  ly  dislt ; 
Pour  onoy  yone  a  Dien  com- 
mande  one  vons  ne  mengiez 
de  tons  les  fruits  de  Paradis. 

i,  ch.  iii. 

Samuel  doncqnes  admeuis- 
troit  it  Nostra  Seigneur  de- 
vant Hely  et  la  parole  de  N. 
S.  estoit  preciense,  ne  n^e^- 
toit  polut  eu  ce  temps  de  vl- 
siou  mauifesie. 


MS.  68188. 

Bibh  du  i\i««rw. 
Copy  of  the  Uth  Ceataiy. 


Is  wanting. 


Is  wanting. 


Pigaume  X///("  Dixit  iusipiens  in  corde  sno"). 
Ly  nient  sage  dist  eu  son  |  Le  fol  dit  en  son  cuer  Dien 
quer:  Ilu'y  acTDen.  Cilsout  i  n*est  pas.  lis  sont  corroni- 
corriiptz  et  faitz  sont  ablio-  pus  et  sont  fais  nbhomina- 
minables.— En  lonrest  ndies,  oles  en  lenrs  estndes,  il  u'est 
il  n'y  ad  nnl  qui  fait  bien.  II  i  qui  face  blen  Jnsqnes  k  nug 
u*y  ad  nnl  desqnes  k  nn.        |  seal. 

JSoangile  Saint- MalhieUf  ch.  ix. 

Is  wanting. 

Et  cil  avnnnt  passannt  vynt 
en  lonr  cit^.  Et  cil  ly  oiW- 
rentun  paralytica  .gisaut  en 
uulyt. 


dl  qniestolt  uoient  sage 
di^t  en  son  cuer  Dienx  n'est 
nas.  Ilz  sont  corrompnz  et 
ienr  fell  abhominable,  il  n^est 
qui  fiice  bien  de  si  k  nu  seal. 


Is  wauting. 


Is  wanting. 


Le  Dibut  du  Premier  Faawne, 


MS.786St.>. 

BibU  d€»  Ikwtr«$. 

(1170.) 

Copy  of  tb«  13th  Cminry. 


Geai  ma  fiance  en  Nustre  Seigni>r. 
Comment  dltes  tos  k  m'ame  trespasse 
en  la  montaigne  comme  moinel.— Por 
ce  vex  ci  les  pecheors  qui  ont  tendn  lor 
arc  etoul  appareilli^  lor  saietes  eu  lor 
coiore  qne  fl  saietent  eels  qui  ont  cuer 
druiiarler  en  lien  oscnr. 


Ma  6818  8. 

Bihlt  dm  AnioPM. 

Copy  of  the  Uth  Ceatnry. 


J*al  ma  fiance  en  Nostre  S.  Comant 
dites  vous  k  m*ame  trespasse  en  la 
moniaigne  moysnel.— Pour  ce  T^es  ci 
les  pecbenrs  qui  out  rendu  lenrs  ars 
et  ont  apnareilli^s  lenrs  saietes  pour 
conrre  quMl  saietent  ceulx  qni  out  cner 
droiturier  en  lien  obscnr. 


MS.  6818  >. 

Ra»uid«  PmUt. 

(H7».) 


J*ay  ma  fiance  en  Nostre  Seigneur. 
Comment  dictez  vous  a  mon  ame  tres- 
passe la  montaigne  comme  nu  moinel. 
Car  vecy  les  pecbenrs  qui  out  tendn 
leur  arc  etont  appareillifi  leurs  saiectes 
et  leur  tarqnois  tres  forts  ad  ce  quMl 
saietent  eu  lien  oacnr  ceux  qui  ont  cner 
dn>itnrler. 


In  conclusion,  we  will  only  mention,  from  the  seven- 
ty-third annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (1877),  that**  several  new  versions  of  the  Script- 
ures in  French  have  been  urged  on  the  committee,  but 
they  did  not  see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  an}^  of 
them ;  they  hope,  however,  tbat  the  present  activity  in 
Bible  translaiing  and  revision  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  version  more  accurate,  and  more  acceptable  to 
the  French  than  any  which  they  now  possess." 

2.  Italian  Versions. — See  that  art.  in  this  Cydopadia. 
We  will  only  add  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
with  an  Italian  translation  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  //  Penta- 
taicho  coUe  Haftarot  volgarizzato  (Trieste,  1858-60,  5 
vols.): — Jch  (with  an  Italian  translation)  (Livorno, 
1844) ;  and  //  Profeia  Isaia  volgarizzato  e  commenUUo 
ad  vso  depP  Israeliti  (Padova,  1855-67). 

3.  Portn^fuese  Versions  (q.  v.). 

4.  Spamsh  Versions. — It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  at 
what  tinae  the  first  Spanish  version  was  made.  If  we 
may  believe  tradition,  the  oldest  version  would  belong 
to  the  13th  century,  made  at  the  request  of  Alphonso  of 
Castile  and  John  of  Leon.  But  as  there  is  no  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  we  must  depend  on  the  different 
data  which  we  find  iti  the  printed  editions  themselves; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  vereiona  were  made 
either  by  Jews  or  Protestants. 

(a)  First  in  chronological  order  we  mention  El  Nuevo 
TestatnadodenuestroRedemptory  SalaadorJesu  ChristOy 
traduzido  de  Grigo  en  lenyua  Cast^Uana  \x>t  Francisco  de 
Enzinas,  dedicado  a  la  Cesarea  Magestad  (En  Anberes 
f  u  e.  Antwerp],  Anno  1 543, 8  vo).  Of  this  edition,  which 
ia  also  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety, we  have  no  notice  except  what  we  find  in  Simon's 
Nowvelles  Observations  sur  k  Texte  et  les  Versions  du  Nou- 


veau  Testament f  ii,  151,  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  de<i- 
ication,  different  reasons  are  given  for  and  against  the 
usefulness  of  translations  of  the  Bible.  *'  I  do  not/'  says 
the  translator,  **  condemn  those  who  are  of  another  opin- 
ion, but  I  believe  such  versions,  when  made  by  judicious 
and  conscientious  men,  to  be  useful."  He  then  speaks 
of  the  cause  for  th is  translat  ion.  Gamaliel,  he  says,  pro- 
nounced that  if  Christianity  be  of  God.  men  cannot  over- 
throw it;  but  if  it  be  of  men,  it  will  soon  come  to  naught; 
and  addressing  the  emperor  Charles  Y,  he  says,  ^  The 
controversv  about  the  translations  of  the  Bible  has  al- 
ready  lasted  for  about  twenty  years.  All  measures  to 
prevent  them  are  in  vairi ;  on  the  contrary,  their  num- 
ber has  increased  among  the  Christians,  and  Gamaliel's 
judgment  seems  to  be  fulfilled." 

The  version  of  Klnzinas  is  made  from  the  Greek.  Such 
words  as  "  gospel,'*^" scribe,"  "  testament,"  etc,  are  retain- 
ed. For  the  greater  part  he  follows  Erasmus's  transla- 
tion, e.  g.  John  i,  1 :  En  elpHncipio  era  Ui  patabra^y  la 
palabra  estava  con  DioSf  y  Dios  era  la  paiabr(u  Where 
a  word  is  ambiguous  he  puts  the  Greek  in  the  margin ; 
thus  he  puts  the  word  Xoyoc  three  times  to  palabra. 
He  has  no  annotations  excepting  such  as  explain  meas- 
ures, coins,  etc.,  thus:  Matt. xviii,  24,  Diez  viille  ialenfos 
(Note :  "  Cada  talendo  vale  600  ducados,"  i.  e.  each  tal- 
ent is  worth  600  ducats) ;  ibid.  ver.  28,  dent  dineros 
(Note :  "  Cada  dinero  vale  casi  80  maravedis,"  i.  e.  each 
denarius  is  worth  80  maraveilis).  Very  seldom  he  has 
an  addition,  and  yet  his  translation  is  intelligible  even 
to  the  unlearned.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  care,  he 
translates  rather  according  to  the  sense  than  to  the  word 
of  the  text:  e.  g.  Rom.  i,  28,  TrapiSwKiv  avrovi'  6  ^v'g, 
Tulg.  tradidU  illos  Deus ;  the  translation  of  TrapiduJKtv 
is  **permitio  caer,"  L  e.  he  suffered  them  to  fall 
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(6)  Next  in  chronological  order  is  Biblia  en  Lengua  Es- 
pafloluy  traduzida  palabra  por  palabra  de  la  verdad  He- 
bretjfcajpor  muy  excelenlet  Letradog,  Vifta  y  exatnmada 
por  el  officio  de  la  Inquisicion.  ConTrivilegio  del  lUus- 
trissimo  Sefior  Duque  de  Ferrara  (En  Ferrara,  &813  [l  e. 
1563]).  At  the  end  we  read, "  A  gloria  y  loor  de  nuestro 
Sennor  se  acabo  la  presente  Biblia  en  lengua  Eapannola 
traduzida  de  la  verdadera  origen  Hebrayca  por  muy  ex- 
cellentes  letrados :  con  3mdu8tria  y  diligentia  de  Abraham 
Usque,  Portugues :  Estampata  en  Ferrara  &  costa  y  de- 
spesa  de  Yom  Tob  Atias,  hijo  de  Levi  Atias  Espannol : 
en  14.  de  Adar  de  5313."  In  some  copies  we  read  at  the 
end,  "  Con  yndustria  y  diligencia  de  Duarto  Pinel,  Por- 
tugues :  estampata  en  Ferrara  a  costa  y  despesa  de  Ge- 
ronymo  de  Vargas,  Espannol,  en  primero  de  Marzo  de 
1553."  These  copies  were  made  foir  the  use  of  Chris- 
tians. That  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  same  as  that  printed  six  years  before  in  the  so- 
called  "Constantinople  Polyglot-Pentateuch"  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  Le  Long,  who  also 
supposes  that  the  Spanish  translation,  of  which  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  while  the 
whole  was  published  at  Ferrara,  had  been  in  nse  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  brought  it  to  Constantinople.  The  ti- 
tle is  followed  by  (1)  an  index  of  Haphtarhas;  (2)  an  in- 
dex of  the  order  of  books  among  Jews  and  Christians ;  (3) 
an  index  and  short  synopsis  of  the  chapters  of  the  Old 
Test;  (4)  an  index  of  the  judges,  prophets,  and  high- 
priests  of  the  Jewish  people,  together  with  a  short  chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  the  452d  year  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  according  to  the  Seder  Olam  (a  Jewish 
chronology) :  (5)  a  lectionary  for  each  day,  in  order  to 
read  the  Old  Test,  in  one  year.  The  translation  in  the 
Ferrara  edition  is  in  two  columns,  and  the  editors  or  pub- 
Ibhers  were  so  conscientious  as  to  indicate  passages  con- 
cerning which  they  were  doubtful  as  to  the  correct  trans- 
lation by  a  star  (*).  Where  the  Hebrew  reads  Jehovah, 
an  .A.  with  two  dots  is  placed.  The  verses  are  not  gi%'en 
in  the  text,  but  at  the  end  of  each  book  their  number  is 
given.  The  order  of  the  book  is,  t  he  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ho- 
sea  to  Malachi,  Psalms  (divided  into  five  books),  Plrov- 
erbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther.  The 
translation,  which  follows  the  Hebrew  very  closely,  is  in 
that  ancient  Spanish  which  was  used  at  that  time  in 
the  synagogue. 

A  reprint  of  this  translation  was  published  at  Amster- 
dim  in  the  year  1611,  also  in  folio,  then  in  1630,  with 
the  only  change  that  the  stars  of  the  first  edition  are 
omitted  in  many  places  According  to  the  Catalogue 
dee  Litres  Imprimis  de  la  Bibliotkeque  da  Roi  de  France, 
i,  14,  No.  201,  this  edition  was  edited  by  Manasseh 
ben-Israel«  as  can  also  be  seen  from  some  copies,  where 
we  read,  A  loor  y  gloria  del  Dio  fue  reformada  por 
Menasseh  ben-Israel  (a.  15.  de  Sebatb  1630). 

Another  somewhat  revised  and  altered  edition  ia  the 
Biblia  en  lengua  Espamtola,  Traduzida  palabra  por 
palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebrayca,  por  muy  excelenfes  Z>- 
trados.  Vista  e  examinada  por  el  officio  de  la  Inquisicion, 
Con  Privilegio  del  Illustrissimo  Sennor  Duque  de  Fer- 
rara, y  aora  de  nuevo  corregida  en  casa  di  Joseph  Athias, 
y  por  su  orden  impressa  (En  Amsterdam,  Anno  5421 
[1661],  large  8vo,  1825  pp.).  This  edition  is  indeed  an 
improvement  upon  the  former;  many  corrections  are 
maile,  obsolete  expressions  are  removed  and  more  in- 
telligible ones  introduced ;  besides,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  use  than  the  former  editions  in  folio.  The  verses 
are  numbered  in  the  margin. 

(c)  El  Testamento  Nuevo  de  Nuestro  Senor  Salvador 
Jesu  Christo  nueva  e  pimento  traduzido  del  Original 
Griego  en  Romance  Castellano.  En  Venecia,  en  casa  de 
Juan  (  Philadelpho.  M.D.LVI.  8vo).  The  anonymous 
translator  follows  the  original  Greek ;  here  and'  there 
words  are  added  for  the  better  understanding. 

(J)  A  Spanish  Truncation  of  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 


Jeremiah  (Thessalonica,  1569),  by  Joseph  ben -Isaac 
ben-Joseph  Jabetz.  From  the  lengthy  title  (which  we 
do  not  give  in  full)  we  see  that  the  editor  intended  to 
translate  the  whole  of  the  Old  TesL,  and  that  he  com- 
menced with  the  later  prophets.  But  only  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  were  translated,  as  can  be  seen  from  Wolf 
{BibL  Heb,  iv,  137),  who  had  a  copy  of  this  translation, 
which  mostly  follows  thi^  of  Ferrara. 

(e)  La  Biblia,  que  es,  los  Sacros  Libras  del  Viejo  y  Nue^ 

vo  Testamento,  Trasladada  en  EspannoL  C^ilPX  ^31 
obi 9b  D*^p*^  La  Palabra  del  Dios  nostro  permaneee 
para  siempre,  Isa.  xL  M.D.LXIX.  On  the  last  page  w« 
read  "Anno  del  Sennor  M.D.LXIX.  en  Septembre,"  laiige 
4to.  No  name  of  the  translator  and  no  place  of  publica- 
tion is  given.  It  was  probably  published  at  Basle  by 
Thomas  Guarinus,  which  is  not  only  evident  from  the 
signs  of  that  printer  found  in  the  title-page,  but  also 
from  a  written  postscript  in  the  copy  of  this  translation 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Basle  Univessiiy.  From 
this  notice  we  also  see  that  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  of  Se- 
ville, was  the  translator  of  this  Bible,  and  this  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  another  copy  of  this  translation  found  in  the 
library  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main  (Clement,  Bibliolk, 
Curieuse,  iii,  458).  The  translation  is  preceded  by  30 
pages  containing  the  principles  which  guided  the  trans- 
lator—that,  although  he  held  the  Vulgate  in  high  esteem, 
yet  he  could  not  always  follow  it,  but  perused  as  many- 
translations  as  he  could  find,  especially  that  of  Pagnious, 
which  he  followed  for  the  most  part.  The  Apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Test  are  also  translated :  sometimes 
additions  are  inserted  in  the  text  and  put  in  brackets 
for  a  better  understanding,  and  short  glosses  are  found 
in  the  margin.  The  New  Test,  of  this  translation  was 
also  republished  by  Hutter  in  his  Polyglot  (1599).  An- 
other edition  with  some  slight  changes  was  published 
by  Ricardo  del  Campo  (1596,  8vo),  and  an  entirely  re- 
vised edition  of  Keyna's  translation  is  La  Biblia :  que 
es,  los  Sacros  Libros  del  Viejo  y  Nuevo  Testamento  ;  se- 
gunda  edicion,  revista  y  confenda  con  los  Textos  Hebrtos 
y  Griegos,  y  con  diverscu  translaciones,  per  C3*priano  de 
Valera.  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Lorenzo  Jacobi 
(1602,  fol.).  The  title  is  followed  by  two  prefaces,  one 
of  Valera,  the  other  of  Reyna.  In  the  first  preface  the 
editor  teUs  us  that  of  Reyna's  edition  2600  copies  were 
printed,  and  all  were  sold.  This  was  the  reason  for  a 
new  revision  and  edition.  Valera's  edition  is  also  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
New  Test,  of  Valera's  translation  was  also  published 
separately  in  the  year  1625,  with  the  title,  El  Nuevo  Tes- 
tamento, que  es  los  Escriptos  Evangelicos  y  ApostoUoos, 
revisto  y  conferido  con  el  Texto  Griego  por  Cypriano  de 
Valera :  en  Amsterdam  (1625, 8vo). 

(/)  ffumas  de  Parasioih  y  Aflharoth,  traduzido  pa," 
labra  por  palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebraica  en  Espamskol 
(1627).  This  is  Jtfanasseh  ben-Israers  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  which  a  second  enlarged  and  revised  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1655. 

(^)  C^blbn  »-ip  Las  A  labangas  de  Santidad,  Trur 
ducion  de  los  Psalmos  de  David, . , .  Por  el  Haham  Yah- 
acob  Yehuda,  Leon  Hebreo. ...  En  Amsterdam  (1671  )• 
This  is  Judah  Leon^s  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
notes  and  introductions. 

(A)  Franco  Serrano's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
Los  cinoo  Libros  de  la  sacra  Ley,  inierpretados  en  Les^ua 
Espannola, ...  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Mosseh  ben- 
Dias  (1695,  4to).  The  translator  was  Joseph  Franco 
Serrano,  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  the  school  of  the  Spanish 
Jews  in  Amsterdam.  The  translation  is  made  with 
great  diligence  and  care. 

(0  Acosta's  translation  of  the  historical  books,  or 
Cnnjecturas  sagradas  sobre  los  Prophetas  primores,  eo- 
legulos  de  los  mas  celebres  expositores, ...  En  Leyden, 
en  casa  de  Thomas  van  Geel  (Anno  1711,  4to).  Tbia 
translation  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samud,  and  Kings. 
To  each  verse  a  paraphrase  is  added  in  place  of  a  coa»- 
mentar>'. 
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'  (h)  BibHa  en  dos  ColufUu  Htbr,  y  Espan,  Amster- 
lUm,  en  casa  y  k  oosta  de  Joseph  Jacob,  y  Abnham  de 
Salmon  Proopa  (Anno  1762,  fol.)*  This  is,  according 
to  Le  Long,  an  '^editio  optima,  splendida  et  gestimata." 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine  undertook  to  give  his  Spanish 
countrymen  a  new  translation,  together  with  the  Latin 
and  a  commentary.  The  aathor  of  this  Bible -work 
(which  was  published  at  Madrid,  1794,  in  19  parts)  was 
PhiL  Scio  de  S.  Miguel  The  translation  of  Scio  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  prints  it  since  1828.  The  latest  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  is  that  by  the  bishop  of  Astorga, 
FeL  de  Torres  Amat  (Madrid,  1837). 

5.  Besides  these  translations,  we  may  also  mention, 
rnider  the  head  of  Romanic  versions^  the  New  Test.,  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms  in  Catalan,  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia.  See  RoscnmUller,  Handbvch 
der  hSbUacken  LiiercUur,  iv,  268  sq. ;  Le  Long,  BibL  Sac, 
i,  180  sq.;  Simon  [Richard],  Hist.  Crii,  du  V,  T.  liv.  ii, 
ch.  xix,  p.  811 ;  Woif,^t6^  //eb,  iv,  187;  Baumgarten, 
yaekrichleH  vcn  merkumrdigen  Buchem^  ix,  204  sq. ;  the 
art.  "Romanische  BibelUbersetzungen"  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Enc^Uop, ;  Reuss,  Getch,  der  heil,  SchrifUn  des  N,  Test, 
(5tb  ed.  Brunswick,  1874),  p.  217, 229 ;  BibHoth,  Bib,  (ibid. 
1762),  p.  161  sq. ;  Index  BibHorum  (Hals),  p.  41.    (a  P.) 

Romanism  is  the  system  of  Church  government 
which  makes  the  pope  the  one  head  and  centre  of 
Christendom,  with  those  doctrines  and  practices  which 
are  erroneously  maintained  as  subsidiary  to  that  head- 
ship. Thus  the  dogmas  of  papal  infallibility,  of  tero- 
ponl  sovereignty,  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 
the  derg}',  and  the  system  of  indulgences  are  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  known  as  supports  of 
the  papal  power.  They  are  therefore  considered  as 
parts  of  Romanism. 

Again,  Romanism  may  be  used  to  describe  the  charr 
acter  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  Teu- 
tonic Christianity.  The  former  has  a  stricter  sacer- 
dotalism, more  direction  to  the  conscience,  and  in  its 
subjects  more  implicit  obedience,  greater  trustfulness, 
less  of  private  judgment  and  of  freedom,  an  inferior 
senae  of  personal  responsibility,  and  (perhaps  it  must  be 
added)  a  less  keen  sense  of  truth.  There  are  also  a  more 
rigid  ecclesiasricism,  maintained  by  a  celibate  clergy 
aabject  to  a  foreign  spiritual  head ;  a  fuller  ritual ;  and  a 
statelier  ceremoniaL  This  assumption  of  power,  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  submission  to  it,  on  the  other,  ne- 
ceseitate  the  keeping  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  we  thczvfme  find  Romanism  to  be  the  foe  of 
intelligence,  of  free  ihought,  free  speech,  and  free  action. 
It  ia  a  system  craftily  devised  for  the  usurpation  by  the 
few  of  the  rights  of  the  many.  See  Bib,  Sacra,  i,  139 ; 
ii,  451,  757;  viti,  64;  xix,  482;  Blunt,  TheoL  Diet,; 
Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism ;  Hagcnbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines;  Marriott,  Testimony  ^ftht  Catacombs;  Meth, 
Quar,  Rev,  OcU  1854 ;  Aprii,  1855,  1856 :  Jan.  1877 ; 
Palmer,  Errors  of  Romanism ;  Wbately,  Essays  on  Ro- 
See  PoPBRY. 


Romann,  Albrkcht  Nai*hanabt^  a  convert  from 
Judaism  and  missionary  among  the  •  Jews,  was  bom 
Nov.  8, 1819,  at  Robylinj  in  the  grand- duchy  of  Posen. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Rawicz,  afterwards  at 
Lissa,  and  then  at  Breslau,  where  he  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  university.  In 
the  latter  place  he  fell  in  with  the  so-called  Reform 
party,  and  became  a  most  zealous  pupil  of  the  late  cele- 
brated rabbi  Dr.  Geiger,  who  was  then  flourishing  at 
Breslau.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  in  a  Jewish  industrial  school  in  that  city. 
Having  exchanged  his  strict  rabbinical  orthodoxy  for 
the  hollowiiess  of  Reform  Judaism,  he  was  in  a  state — 
nnsatisfied,  perplexed,  and  longing  for  something  bet- 
ter and  more  substantial — from  which  he  was  relieved 


through  the  acquaintance  with  Teichler  and  Caro,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Berlin  Society,  and  especially  with  Mr. 
Cerf,  of  the  Scotch  Society.  Although  at  first  vehe- 
mently opposing  them,  he  tinally  submitted  to  his  con- 
viction, and  on  Nov.  28, 1847,  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Reformed  Church  by  the  Rev.  Consistorialrath  Wach- 
ler,  Mr.  Cerf,  Prof.  Dr.  Oehler,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent Dr.  Hahn  being  his  sponsors.  He  now  resolved 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  Christian  schoolmaster,  and  to  ef- 
fect this  the  Rev.  C.  Richter  kindly  received  him  into  his 
own  house  at  Rankam ;  and  after  having  passed  his  ex- 
amination at  the  seminary  in  Breslau,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  schoolmaster  in  Ziegenhals,  near  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  the  year  1851  he  was  appctinted  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  J.  C  Hartmann,  senior  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  at  Breslau.  His  time  of  probation  being 
over,  he  was  admitted  to  the  society's  college  at  Lon- 
don for  further  instruction  in  divinity  and  the  English 
language,  and  returned  in  1854  as  a  missionary  to  Bres- 
lau. In  1868  he  was  removed  to  Berlin  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission  there  by  the  side  of  Prof.  Dr.  Cassel. 
For  three  years  he  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
bis  Master  in  that  city,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1871.  See 
Jewish  Intelligencer,  1871.  p.  247  sq. ;  Dibre  Emethy  oder 
Stimmm  der  Wahrheit,  iS7\,  p.  161  sq.     (R  P.) 

Romano,  Glovamii  Battlsta,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  in 
the  16th  centur}'.  His  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Elias  Levita  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  while  in  Ger- 
many. He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Venice  he  tried 
to  bring  his  brother  back  into  the  fold  of  the  syna- 
gogue, in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  became  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  in  1551.  For  a  long  time  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  Rome.  In  1561.  pope  Pius  IV 
sent  him  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Copts,  together  with 
Roderich,  a  member  of  bis  onler.  He  translated  Giov. 
Bruno's  catechism,  which  was  written  against  the  Ori- 
ental heretics,  into  three  Shemitic  languages,  and  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  the  decrees  of  the  Ouncil  of  Trent, 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  circulated  in  the  East. 
He  died  at  Rome,  March  3, 1580.  See  Delitzsch,  Kunst, 
Wissensch(\ft  u,  Judenthum^  p. 291  sq.;  Phil.  Alegarobe, 
De  Scriptor,  Soc,  Jesu,  p.  225  sq. ;  R.  Simon,  BibL  Se- 
lecta,  i,  148 ;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  366.     (B.  P.) 

Romano,  Jehudab  Leone,  bkn-Mobes,  of  Rome, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1292.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
king  Robert  of  Naples,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  He  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  literature,  and  translated  the  philosoph- 
ical writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
others  for  his  coreligionists.  He  also  wrote  Eluddationt 
on  passages  of  the  Bible  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point, excerpts  of  which  have  been  published  in  Im* 
manuel  of  Rome's  Commentary  on  Proverbs  (  Naples, 
1486).  The  date  of  Romano's  death  is  not  known.  Most 
of  his  writings  are  still  in  MS.  in  Rome,  Florence,  Paris, 
Munich,  Oxford,  and  London.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii, 
165  sq.;  Delitzsch,  Kunst,  Wissenschaft  v,  Judtnthum, 
p.  257 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degU  A  viori  Ebrei, 
p.  277  ((lerm.transl.) ;  Griitz,Gesch,d,  Juden  (Leips.  1878), 
vii,  298  sq.;  more  especiall}'  Zunz,  JfAutia  b,-Moses  Ro^ 
nutno,  reprinted  in  Geiger's  WisaenschafiL  Zeitschr.fiir 
jud.  Theologie  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1836),  ii,  321- 
330;  and  Steiuscbneider,  Giuda  Romano,  Notizia  es- 
tratta  del  giom.  Romano  //  Buonarotti,  Gennaio,  1870 
(Roma,  1870),  mentioned  in  Kayserling's  Bibliothek  jU" 
discher  Kanzelredner,  ii,  Beilage,  p.  14  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the.  This  is  naturally 
placed  first  among  the  epistles  in  the  New  Test.,  both 
on  account  of  its  comparative  length  and  its  impor- 
tance. It  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  other  di- 
dactic epistles  of  Paul,  because  it  is  more  systematic, 
and  because  it  explains  especially  that  truth  which 
subsequently  became  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
viz.  righteousness  through  faith.     ( In  the  following 
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aocoant  we  largely  adopt  tfae  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

L  Authorship. — Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  gemtinmest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
that  it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  condemn- 
ing the  last  two  chapters  as  spurious.  But  while  the 
epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  ita  Pauline 
authorship,  the  external  testimony  in  its  favor  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  reference  to  Rom.  ii,  4  in  2  Pet. 
iii,  15  is  indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of 
James,  again  (ii,  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to  perversions 
of  PauVs  language  and  doctrine  which  has  several 
points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but 
this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  oral  rather  than 
the  written  teaching  of  the  apostle,  as  the  dates  seem 
to  require.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers to  cite  the  New-Test,  writers  by  name,  but  marked 
passages  from  the  Romans  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i,  29-82  in  Clem. 
Cor.  xxxVf  and  Rom.  xiv,  10,  12,  in  Polyc.  Phil.^  vi). 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly  cited  by  the  elder 
quoted  in  Irenseus  (iv,  27,  2,  "  ideo  Paulum  dixisse ;" 
comp.  Rom.  xi,  21, 17),  and  is  alluded  to  by.  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (c.  ix;  oomp^  Rom.  iti,  21  ful.; 
v,  20),  and  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  c  23 ;  comp.  Rom. 
iv,  10, 11,  and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito's 
treatise  On  the  f tearing  of  Faith  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  epistle  (see,  however.  Gal.  iii,  2, 8).  It  has 
a  place,  moreover,  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in  the 
Syriac  and  Old -Latin  versions.  Nor  have  we  the 
testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  epistle  was 
<x)mmonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics  of 
the  subapostolic  age :  by  the  Ophites  (Hippol.  A  dv.  Hcer, 
p.  99;  comp.  Rom.  i,  20-26),  by  Basilides  {ihid.  p.  238; 
comp.  Rom.  viii,  19,  22,  and  v,  13, 14),  by  Yalentinus 
(tbid.  p.  195;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  11),  by  the  Yalentinians 
Ileracleon  and  Ptolemaeus  ( West«ott,  On  the  Camm, 
p.  335,  340),  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian  (jOrat.  c  iv ; 
oomp.  Rom.  i,  20),  besides  being  included  in  Marcion's 
Canon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lvons 
(Euseb.  //.  K.  V,  1 ;  <x)mp.  Rom.  viii,  18),  and  by  Athe- 
nagoras  (p.  13 ;  comp.  Rom.  xii,  1 ;  p.  37 ;  oomp.  Rom.  i, 
24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  {Ad  A  tUol.  p.  79;  comp. 
Rom.  ii,  6  foL ;  p.  126 ;  comp.  Rom.  xiii,  7,  8) ;  and  is 
quoted  frequently  and  by  name  b}'  IrensBus,  TertuUian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Rirchhofer,  QueUen^ 
p.  198,  and  especially  Westcott,  On  the  Canon;  passim). 

II.  Integrity.  —  This  has  not  been  so  unanimously 
admitted  as  the  genuineness.  With  the  exception  of 
Marcion*s  authorities,  indeed,  who  probably  tampered 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  epistles  as'  he  did  with 
those  of  the  gospels,  and  who  considered  the  last  two 
chapters  of  this  epistle  spurious,  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  contain  the  epistle  as  we  have  it:  it  is  in 
modern  times  that'donbts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  concluding  portion.  By  Heumann 
the  epistle  was  considered  to  have  originally  ended  with 
ch.  xi ;  ch.  xii-xv  being  a  distinct  production,  though 
likewise  addressed  to  the  Romans,  and  ch.  xvi  a  sort 
of  postscript  to  the  two.  Semler  (1762)  confined  his 
doubts  to  ch.  XV  and  xvi,  the  former  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  private  encyclical  for  the  use  of  the  breth- 
ren whom  the  bearers  of  the  larger  epistle  should  meet 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  the  latter  as  a  catalogue  of  per- 
sims  to  be  saluted  on  the  same  journey.  Schulz  (1829) 
Mipposed  that  ch.  xvi  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians 
from  Rome,  and  Schott  that  it  is  made  up  of  fragments 
from  a  short  epistle  mitten  by  Paul  when  at  Corinth 
to  an  Asiatic  Church.  Baur  has  more  recently  (1836) 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  but,  as  usual,  on  merely  in- 
ternal grounds,  and  in  favor  of  his  peculiar  theory  of 
the  relation  of  the  parties  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  the 
apostolic  age.  These  various  hypotheses  have  long 
passed  into  oblivion ;  and  bv  all  recent  critics  of  note 


the  last  two  chapters  have  been  restored  to  their  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle. 

With  greater  semblance  of  reason  has  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  been 
questioned.  Schmidt  and  Reiche  consider  it  not  to  be 
genuine.  In  this  doxology  the  anaoolouthical  and  un- 
oonnect-ed  style  causes  some  surprise,  and  the  whole  has 
been  deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (vers.  26  and  27). 
The  arguments  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refuted  by 
Fritzsche  (^Rom,  vol.  i,  p.  xxxv).  Such  defects  of  style 
may  easily  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
apostle  hastened  to  the  conclusion,  but  would  be  quite 
inexplicable  in  additions  of  a  copyist  who  bad  time  for 
calm  consideration.  The  same  words  occur  in  different 
passages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  indicates  an  interpolation. 
In  the  Codex  I,  in  most  of  the  Codices  Minusculi,  as  well 
as  in  Chrysostom,  the  words  occur  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xiv.  In  the  codices  B,  C,  D,  £,  and  in  the  Syrian 
translation,  this  doxology  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xvi.  In  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  places;  while  in 
Codex  D**  the  words  are  wanting  entirely,  and  they 
seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of  the  two  places.  If  the 
doxology  be  put  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xiv,  Paul 
seems  to  promise  to  those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of 
whom  he  had  spoken,  a  confirmation  of  their  belief. 
But  it  seems  unfit  in  this  connection  to  call  the  Gos- 
pel an  eternal  mystery,  and  the  doxology  seems  here 
to  interrupt  the  connection  between  ch.  xiv  and  xv ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi  it  seems  to  be  super- 
fluous, since  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced  alreiady 
in  ver.  24.  We,  however,  say  that  this  latter  circam> 
stance  need  not  have  prevented  the  apostle  from  allow- 
ing his  animated  feelings  to  burst  forth  in  a  doxology, 
especially  at  the  conclusion  of  an  epistle  which  treated 
amply  on  the  mystery  of  redemption.  We  find  an 
analogous  instance  in  Eph.  xxiii,  27,  where  a  doxology 
occurs  after  the  mvsterv  of  salvati(»n  had  been  mention- 
ed.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is 
rightly  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi,  and  that  it 
was  in  some  codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  xiv,  because  the  copyist  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi,  24  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  the  epis- 
tle. In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  observe  that 
the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxology  occurs  in  cb. 
xvi  either  omit  the  blessing  altogether  or  place  it  after 
the  doxology.     (See  §  iv,  7  below.) 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing.— T\k%  date  of  this 
epistle  is  fixed  with  more  absolute  certainty  and  with- 
in narrower  limits  than  that  of  any  other  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles. The  following  considerations  determine  the  time 
of  writing.  FirBt.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations 
point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchrese,  one  of  the 
port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  1, 2).  (2.)  Gains,  in  whose  house  Paul  was  lodged 
at  the  time  (ver.  23),  is  probably  the  person  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
in  1  Cor.  i,  14,  though  the  name  was  very  common. 
(3.)  Erastus,  here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city** 
(oiKovofioCf  ver.  23,  A.  V. "  chamberlain"),  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv,  20; 
see  also  Acts  xix,  22).  Secondly.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded  in  Acta  xx, 
3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following  the  apostle's 
long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
epistle  was  written.  For  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  let- 
ter, was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (xv,  25-27),  and  a 
comparison  with  Acts  xx,  22 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  and  also  1  Cor. 
xvi,  4;  2  Cor.  viii,  1, 2;  ix,  1  sq.,  shows  that  he  was  so 
engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley,  fform 
PauUna,  ch.  ii,  §  1.)  Moreover,  in  this  epistle  be  de- 
clares his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  has 
been  at  Jerusalem  (xv,  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his 
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design  at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual  no- 
tice in  Acts  xix,  21. 

The  epistle,  then,  was  written  from  Corinth  during 
PauFs  third  mitoionar}'  journey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acts.  On  this 
occasion  he  remained  three  months  in  Greece  (Acts  xx, 
8).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was  already  navigable,  fur 
he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  obliged  to  change  his  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  have  been  late  in  the  spring,  because,  after 
passing  through  Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Je- 
rusalem by  Pentecost  (xx,  16).  It  was  therefore  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  £pistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most 
probable  system  of  chronology,  this  would  be  the  win- 
ter of  A.d!  54-55. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in  chrono- 
Inf^cal  connection  with  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  was  written  before  Paul  leit  Eph- 
psuB,  the  Second  from  Macedonia  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Corinth,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most 
probably  either  in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  i.  e.  after  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though 
the  date  of  the  Galatiau  epistle  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. See  Galatians,  Epistle  to  thv.  We  shall 
liave  to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  con- 
tempoianeous  epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
bl«ice  to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a  much  great- 
er resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  Paul's 
epistles.  They  are  at  once  the  most  intense  and  most 
varied  in  feeling  and  expression — if  we  may  so  say,  the 
moat  Pauline  of  all  Paul's  epistles.  When  Baur  ex- 
cepts these  four  epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing 
Paul's  name  {Paulus,  der  Apottel)t  this  is  a  mere  cari- 
cature of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  errone- 
ous exaggeration  is  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  this  pe- 
riod— Paul's  third  missionary  journey — have  a  charac- 
ter and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own,  correspond- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  apostle's  outward  and 
inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were  writt^'n.  For 
the  special  characteristics  of  this  group  of  epistles,  see 
a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Journal 
o/Clast.  (md  Sacr,  Phil,  iii,  289. 

lY.  Oeeanon  and  Ohject  of  Writing, — These  evident- 
ly grew  out  of  the  position  and  character  of  the  persons 
addressed,  and  therefore  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  and  of  the  apostle's  purposes  with  re- 
lation to  it. 

1.  The  opinions  concerning  the  general  design  of  this 
letter  differ  according  to  the  various  suppositions  of 
those  who  think  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  sup- 
plied by  the  occasion,  or  the  supposirion  that  the  apos- 
tle selected  his  subject  only  after  an  opportunity  for 
writing  was  offered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opin- 
ioD  prevailed,  bb,  for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Thonv- 
as  Aquinas,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin.  In  more  re- 
cent times  the  other  opinion  has  generally  been  advo- 
cated, as,  for  instance,  by  Hog,  Eichhom,  and  FlatL 
Many  writers  suppose  that  the  debates  mentioned  in 
eh.  xtv  and  xv  called  forth  this  epistle.  Hug,  there- 
lore,  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle 
waa  to  set  forth  the  following  proposition:  Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  equal  daim  to  Ike  kingdom  of  God,  Ac- 
cofding  to  Eichhom,  the  Roman  Jews,  being  exasper- 
ated against  the  disciples  of  Paul,  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate that  Judaism  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind ;  consequently  Eichhom  supposes  that  the  po- 
lemics of  Paul  were  not  directed  against  Judaizing  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
but  rather  against  Judaism  itself.  This  opinion  is  also 
maintained  by  De  Wette  (Kudeitung  ins  Neue  Testa- 
t,  4th  ed.  §  138).    According  to  Credner  {EinleUung, 


§  141),  the  intention  of  the  apostle  was  to  render  the 
Roman  congregation  favorably  disposed  before  his  ar- 
rival in  the  chief  metropolis,  and  he  therefore  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  evil  reports  spread  concerning 
himself  by  xealnusly  Judaizing  Christians  were  emtne- 
oua.  This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Baur, 
who  supposes  that  the  real  object  of  this  letter  is  men- 
tioned only  in  ch.ix-xi.  According  to  Baur,  the  Judaiz- 
ing zealots  were  displeased  that  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Paul  such  numbers  of  Gentiles  entered  the  kingdom 
of  God  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  appear  as  the  I^Iessianic 
people.  Baur  supposes  that  these  Judaizers  are  more 
especially  refuted  in  ch.  ix-xi,  after  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  first  eight  chapters  that  it  was  in  general  incor- 
rect to  consider  one  people  better  than  another,  and  that 
all  had  equal  claims  to  be  justified  by  faith.  Against 
the  opinion  that  the  apostle,  in  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  had  this  particular  polemical  aim,  it  has 
been  justly  obser\'ed  by  RUckert  (in  the  2d  ed.  of  his 
Commentary  Olshausen,  and  De  Wette  that  the  apos- 
tle himself  states  that  his  epistle  had  a  general  scope. 
Paul  says  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  himself  com- 
forted by  that  faith  (i,  12).  He  adds  (ver.  16)  that  he 
was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  chief  city  by  ex- 
ternal obstacles  onlv.  He  savs  that  ho  had  written  to 
the  Roman  Christians  in  fulfilment  of  his  vocation  as 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  journey  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  external  occasion  of  the 
epistle.  Paul  made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writ- 
ing, having  been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  communicated  with, 
him:  consequently  he  was  the  more  induced  to  addres» 
the  Romans,  although  he  manifested  some  hesitation  wk 
doing  so  (xv,  15).  These  circumstances  exercised  soma* 
influence  as  well  on  the  form  as  on  the  contents  of  trha* 
letter ;  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  differ  considftF- 
ably  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  although  tkiB. 
also  has  a  general  scope. 

2.  The  immediate  drcumstanees  under  which  tbrcpis<^ 
tie  was  written  were  these.  Paul  had  long  parpoeed 
visiting  Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,,  wishhig^ 
also  CO  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i,9-l8;  xT,2d~29)« 
For  the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  froaa  earr^'ing 
out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jerusalem  with  th^ 
alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the  lack  oT 
his  personal"  teaching.  Phoebe,  a  deaconeea  of  the  neigh^ 
boring  Church  of  Cenchrete,  was  on  the  poinl  of  starting 
for  Rome  (xvi,  1-2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter. 
The  body  of  the  epistle  was  written  at  the  apostle's  dic^ 
tation  by  Tertius  (ver.  22) ;  but  perhaps-  we  may  infer 
from  the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology  that  it  was 
added  by  the  apostle  himself,  move  espeeiaHy  as  we 
gather  from  other  epistles  that  it  was  his  practice  t» 
conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and 
frequently  also  to  impress  some  important  truth  mora 
strongly  on  his  readers. 

3.  The  Origin  of  the  Ronum  Church  is  involved  in 
obscurity  (see  Mangold,  Die  A  nfamge  der  romischtn  Ge*- 
meinde  [Marb.  1866]).  If  it  had  been  founded  by  Pe« 
ter,  according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  letteni 
written  by  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit  of  no  expla> 
nation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  waa 
the  founder.  In  this  very  epistle,  and  in  close  connect 
tion  with  the  mention  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome, 
the  apostle  declares  that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on 
another  man's  foundation  (xv,  20),  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  be 
speaks  of  the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share 
as  the  apostle  of  the  (xentiles  (i,  13),  with  an  evident 
reference  to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labor  between 
himself  and  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  7-9.     More* 
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overi  when  he  declares  his  wish  to  impart  aome  spiritual 
gift  (xapifffia)  to  them,  "that  they  might  be  estab- 
lished" (i,  11),  this  implies  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  an  apostle,  and  that  Paid  contemplated  sup- 
plying the  defect,  as  was  done  by  Peter  and  John  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  churches  founded  by  Philip 
in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  14-17).    See  Pbtur  {the  Apostle), 

The  sutement  in  the  ClemeDtines  (iJonu  i,  §  6)  that 
the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  is  evidently  a  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  romance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  the  foundation  of  this  Church  dates  very  far  back. 
Paul  in  this  epistle  salutes  certain  believers  resident  in 
Rome— Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junianus  ?)— adding 
that  they  were  distinguished  among  the  apostles,  and 
that  they  were  converted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi, 
7),  for  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
rendered  somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the 
relative  pronouns.  It  may  he  that  some  of  those  Ro- 
mans, "  both  Jews  and  proselytes,'*  present  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (ot  ImdrifiovvrE^  'Ptofiaiot,  'lovSaXoi  tb 
Kcu  vpoirfiXvroif  Acts  ii,  10),  carried  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel  may  have 
first  reached  the  imperial  city  through  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii,  4 ;  xi,  19).  At 
all  events,  a  close  and  constant  communication  was 
kept  up'between  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of 
commerce,  in  which  they  became  more  and  more  en- 
grossed as  their  nationiU  hopes  declined,  and  by  the 
custom  of  repairing  regularly  to  their  sacred  festivals 
at  Jerusalem.  Again,  the  imperial  edicts  alternately 
banishing  and  recalling  the  Jews  (comp.  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Claudius,  Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  5,  3,  with  Sueto- 
nius, Claud.  25)  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  migration  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the 
case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii,  2 ;  see  Paley, 
/{or,  PauL  c.  ii,  §  2)  probably  represents  a  numerous 
class  through  whose  means  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
promulgated  in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis. 
At  first  we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
there  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollos  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better-instructed 
teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  woidd  gradually  clear  away, 
till  at  length  the  appearance  of  the  great  apostle  biin- 
self  at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which  still 
hung  about  the  Roman  Church.  Long  after  Christian- 
ity had  taken  up  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Ju- 
daism in  Rome,  heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still 
persisted  in  confounding  the  one  with  the  other  (see 
Merivale,  HiMt.  of  Romej  vi,  278,  etc). 

4.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  compotUion  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote.  Did  the 
apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a  Gentile  community,  or,  if 
the  two  elements  were  combined,  was  one  or  other  pre- 
dominant so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church  ? 
Either  extreme  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Banr, 
for  instance,  asserting  that  Paul  was  writing  to  Jewish 
Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Roman  Church 
consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles.  We  are  naturally 
led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  intermediate  position. 
Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  though 
Gentiles,  had  passed  through  a  phase  of  Jewish  prose- 
lytism.  This  will  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  episrle,  but  not  aU.  It  is  more  probable  that  Paul 
addressed  a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Christian- 
ity. The  use  of  the  second  person  in  addressing  the 
Jews  (ch.  ii  and  iii)  is  clearly  not  assumed  merely  for 
argumentative  purposes,  but  applies  to  a  portion  at  least 
of  those  into  whose  hamls  the  letter  would  falU     The 


constant  appeals  to  the  authority  of  *'  the  law"  may  in 
many  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  educati(*ti 
of  the  (ventile  believers  (so  Jowett,  ii,  22),  but  some- 
times they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to  admit  of  this 
explanation  (Rom.  iii,  19;  vii,  1).  In  ch.  vii  Paul  ap- 
pears to  be  addressing  Jews,  as  those  who,  like  himself, 
had  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but  had 
been  delivered  from  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  veraes 
4  and  6).  And  when  in  xi,  13  he  says^ "  I  am  speaking 
to  you — the  Gentiles,"  this  very  limiting  expression 
"  the  Gentiles"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyze  the  list  of  names  in  ch.  xvi,  and 
assume  that  this  list  approximately  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  Roman  Church  (an 
assumption  at  least  not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  It  is  true  that  Marv,  or  rather  Mariana 
(xvi,  6),  is  the  only  strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this 
fact  is  not  worth  the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr. 
Jowett  (ii,  27) ;  for  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii,  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met  in 
their  house  was  probably  of  the  same  nation.  Androni- 
cus  and  Junia  (or  Junias?  ver.  7)  are  called  PauVs  Idns- 
men.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  Herodion  (ver.  U). 
These  persons,  then,  must  have  been  Jews,  whether 
^  kinsmen"  is  taken  in  the  wider  or  the  more  restricted 
sense.  The  name  Apelles  (ver.  10),  though  a  heathen 
name  also,  was  most  commonly  borne  by  Jews,  as  ap- 
pears from  Horace  (Sat.  I,  v,  100).  If  the  Aristobulus 
of  ver.  10  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  house, 
as  seems  probable,  we  have  also  in  **  the  household  of 
Aristobulus"  several  Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers mentioned  in  these  salutations  were  Jews,  even 
supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element  in 
the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The  captives 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis.  See  Rome.  Since 
that  time  they  had  largely  increased.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  hear  of  above  8000  resident  Jews  at- 
taching themselves  to  a  Jewish  embassy  which  appealed 
to  this  emperor  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  11, 1).  The  same 
emperor  gave  them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  al- 
lowed them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Phlki, 
L^.  ad  Caiumy  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  Paul 
wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Judaism, 
echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  (Ep,  ii,  1, 156) 
respecting  the  Greeks — "Victi  victoribus  leges  de«le- 
runt"  (Seneca,  in  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi,  II).  The 
bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  indignant  complaints  of 
Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  through  Roman 
society  are  well  known  (Tacit as,  Aim.  xv,  44;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  xiv,  96).  These  converts  to  Judaism  were  mostly 
women.  Such  proselytes  formed  at  that  period  the 
point  of  coalescence  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Among  the  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
there  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul  two  parties.  The 
congregated  apostles  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts  xv, 
that  the  converts  from  paganism  were  not  bound  ta 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  however, 
many  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  disinclined  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  appealed 
erroneously  to  the  authority  of  James  (Gal.  ii,  9;  comp. 
Acts  xxi,  25);  they  claimed  also  the  authority  of  Peter 
in  their  favor.  Such  convert's  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
in  the  other  epistles,  who  continued  to  observe  the  ritual 
laws  of  Moses  were  not  prevalent  in  Rome:  Baur,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  this  Ebionitic  tendency  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  all  Christian  congregations,  Rome  not  ex- 
cepted. He  thinks  that  the  converts  from  Judaism 
were  then  so  numerous  that  all  were  compelled  to  sab- 
mit  to  the  Judaizing  opinions  of  the  majority  (comp. 
Baur,  Abhandluuff  fiber  Zwtck  vnd  Veranlauung  dee 
ROmerbrufs,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitachrifl,  1836).  How- 
ever, NeanUer  has  also  shown  that  the  Jndaising  ten- 
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dency  did  not  prevail  in  the  Roman  Church  (com p. 
Neander,  Pfitmzvng  der  (^risi lichen  Kiixfie  [8d  ed.],  p. 
3H8).  This  opinion  is  oontirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  ch.  xvi,  Paul  had  many  friends  at 
Rome.  Baur  removes  this  objection  only  by  declaring 
ch.  xvi  to  be  spurious.  He  appeab  to  ch.  xiv  in  order 
tf»  prove  that  there  were  Ebtonitic  Christians  at  Rome : 
it  appears,  however,  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch. 
xiv  were  by  no  means  strictly  Judaizing  zealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some 
scnipalous  converts  from  Judaism,  npon  whom  the  oth- 
ers looked  down  contemptuously.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  disagreeroenia  between  the  Christians  in  Rome. 
This  is  evident  from  xv,  6-9,  and  xi,  17, 18:  these  de- 
bates, however,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  (xalatians ;  otherwise  the  apostle  could  scarcely  have 
praised  the  congregation  at  Rome  as  he  does  in  ch.  i,  8, 
12,  and  XV,  14.  From  ch.  xvi,  17-20  we  infer  that  the 
Jndaizers  had  endeavored  to  find  admittance,  but  with 
little  success* 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  must 
necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a  Gentile  Chureh ; 
and  the  language  of  the  epistle  bears  out  this  supposi- 
tion. It  ia  professedly  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
that  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans  (i,  5).  He  hopes  to 
have  some  fruit  among  them,  as  he  had  among  the 
other  Gentiles  (ver.  13).  Later  on  in  the  epistle  be 
speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third  person,  as  if  addressing 
Gentiles:  '*I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Isra- 
elitea,"  etc.  (ix,  8,  4).  Again :  **  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  fur  them  is  that  they  might  be  saved"  (x,  1 ; 
the  right  reading  is  vtrtp  avr&v,  not  vvip  rov  'Itrpa^X, 
as  in  the  Received  Text).  Comp.  also  xi,  28,  25,  and 
especially  xi,  30 :  **  For  as  ye  in  times  past  did  not  be- 
lieve God,  ...  so  did  these  also  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  now 
not  believe,'*  etc.  In  all  these  passages  Paul  clearly 
addresaes  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not,  for  the 
most  pArt,  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the  paradox 
appeana,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin, 
Church.  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  early  Latin 
vernoiia  of  the  New  Test-,  were  made  not  for  the  use  of 
Rome,  but  for  the  provinces,  especially  Africa  (West- 
oott.  Canon,  p.  269).  All  the  literature  of  the  early 
Roman  Chureh  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
names  oi  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  flrst  two  cen- 
turies are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  Greek  (see  Milman, 
Aafw  ChrigtianUy^  i,  27).  In  accordance  with  these 
hctM,  we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  aalutations  of  this  epistle  are  Greek  names;  while 
of  the  exceptions,  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  Junia  (or  Ju- 
nias),  were  certainly  Jews ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ru- 
AiB,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is  the  same  mentioned  in 
Mark  xv,  21.  Julia  was  probably  a  dependent  of  the 
imperial  household,  and  derived  her  name  accordingly. 
The  only  Roman  names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e. 
Ampliatais)  and  Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
but  their  names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainly  do  not 
point  to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  therefore  from 
the  Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
(sentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely  drawn. 
The  Greeks  formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
whole  people  of  Rome.  They  were  the  most  busy  and 
adventurous,  and  also  the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  influence  which  they 
were  acquiring  by  their  numbers  and  versatility  is  a 
constant  theme  of  reproach  in  the  Roman  philosopher 
and  satirist  (Juvenal,  iii,  60-80;  vi,  184;  Tacitus,  /> 
Or<a,  29).  They  complain  that  the  national  character 
is  undermined,  that  the  whole  city  has  become  Greek. 
Speaking  the  language  of  international  intercourse,  and 
brought  by  their  restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign 
leligiona,  the  Greeks  had  larger  opportunities  than  oth- 
en  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  truths  of  the 


Gospel ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  holding  more  loosely 
to  traditional  beliefs,  and  with  minds  naturallv  more 
inquiring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome  these 
truths  when  they  came  in  their  way.  At  all  events, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at  Rome  were 
Greeks,  not  Romans ;  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  Syriac  Pe- 
shito  that  this  letter  was  written  "  in  the  Latin  tongue*' 
(r^^STSl").  Every  line  in  the  epistle  bespeaks  an  orig- 
inal. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and  station 
of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the  names  in  the 
list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  approximate  answer. 
These  names  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  and 
lower  grades  of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  columbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  earlv 

• 

Roman  emperors  (see  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil. 
iv,  57).  It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they 
were  the  same  persons;  but,  at  all  events,  the  identity 
of  names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the  petty 
officera  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
the  imperial  palace,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  the  Gos- 
pel would  first  find  a  firm  footing.  To  this  last  class 
allusion  is  made  in  Phil,  iv,  22,  **  (hey  that  are  of  C«e- 
sar's  household.*'  From  these  it  would  gradually  work 
upwards  and  downwards;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
respect  of  rank  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no  exceprion 
to  the  general  rule,  that  "not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,"  were  called  (1  Cor.  i,  26). 

It  seems  probable,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  neariy  equal  portions.  This  fact 
finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true  or  false, 
which  represents  Peter  and  Paul  as  presiding  at  the 
same  time  over  the  Church  at  Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap, 
Euseb.  ff,  JC,  ii,  25;  Irenseus,  iii,  8).  Possibly,  also,  the 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome 
may  find  a  solution  (Pearson,  Minor  TheoL  Works, 
ii,  449;  Bunsen,  Hippolytiu,  i,  44)  in  the  joint  episco- 
pate of  Linus  and  Cletus — the  one  ruling  over  the  Jew- 
ish, the  other  over  the  Gentile,  congregation  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  view  here  maintained,  though  we 
cannot  suppose  that  in  Paul's  time  the  two  elements  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  organizations. 

5.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church  ex- 
plains the  general  character  of  the  Epistle,  to  the  Romans, 
In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should  expect  to  find 
not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of  er- 
ror, but  the  coincidence  of  different  and  opposing  forma. 
The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend  not  specially  with  Ju- 
daism, nor  specially  with  heathenism,  but  with  both  to- 
gether. It  was  therefore  the  business  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing  difficulties  and  to  hold 
out  a  meeting -point  in  the  Gospel  This  is  exactly 
what  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  what, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  well  enabled 
to  do.  He  was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  commu- 
nity which  had  not  been  founded  by  himself,  and  with 
which  he  had  had  no  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts,  or  settle  any  controversies,  then  rife  in 
the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore  no  disturb- 
ing influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  or 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a  general  and  S3's- 
tematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  importance  of  the 
metropolitan  Church,  which  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked even  by  an  uninspired  teacher,  naturally  pointed 
it  out  to  the  apostle  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we  re- 
I  move  the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses,  and 
the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more  partic- 
ularly addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  to  any 
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other  Cbarch  of  Christendora.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians,  with  which,  as  being  written  about  the  same  time, 
it  may  most  fairly  be  compared,  and  which  are  full  of 
personal  and  direct  allusions.  In  one  instance  alone  we 
seem  to  trace  a  special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
metropolis.  The  injunction  of  obedience  to  temporal 
rulers  (xiii,  1)  would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  con- 
gregation brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  more  so  as  Rome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  on  the  part  of  either  Jews 
or  Christians,  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and  restless  antici- 
pation of  the  Messiah's  coming  (Sueton.  Claud,  25).  Oth- 
er apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a  different  explanation. 

6.  This  explanation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  sought  in  its  re- 
lation  to  the  contemporaneous  epittles.    The  letter  to  the 
Romans  closes  the  group  of  epistles  written  during  the 
second  missionary  journey.     This  group  contains,  be- 
sides, as  already  mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.     At  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Acbaia 
and  the  stronghttld  of  heathendom,  the  Gospel  would 
encounter  its  severest  struggle  with  (ventile  vices  and 
prejudices.    In  Galatia,  which,  either  from  natural  sym- 
pathy or  from  close  contact,  seems  to  have  been  more 
exposed  to  Jewish  influence  than  any  other  Church 
within  PauFs  sphere  of  labor,  it  h^d  a  sharp  contest 
with  Judaism.     In  the  epistles  to  these  two  churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the  Gen- 
tile and  Jewish  world  respectively.     These  letters  are 
direct  and  special.     They  are  evoked  by  present  emer- 
gencies, are  directed  against  actual  evils,  are  full  of  per- 
sonal applications.     The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the 
summary  of  what  he  had  written  before,  the  result  of 
his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic  forms  of  error, 
the  gathering  together  of  the  fragmentary  teaching  in 
the  Corinthian  and  (lalatian  letters.    What  is  there  im- 
mediate, irregular,  and  of  partial  application  is  here  ar- 
ranged and  completed  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus,  on  the  one  band,  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic  law 
points  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  dealing  with 
the  Galatian  Church ;  while,  on  the  other,  his  cautions 
against  antinomian  excesses  (vi,  15,  etc.),  and  his  pre- 
cepts against  giving  offence  in  the  matter  of  meats  and 
the  observance  of  days  (ch.  xiv),  remind  us  of  the  er- 
rors which  he  had  to  correct  iu  his  Corinthian  converts 
((M)mp.  1  Cor.  vi,  12  sq.;  viii,  I  sq.).    Those  injunctions, 
then,  which  seem  at  first  sight  special,  appear  not  to  be 
directed  against  any  actual  known  failings  in  the  Ro- 
man Church,  but  to  be  suggested  by  the  pos»bility  of 
those  irregularities  occurring  in  Rome  which  he  had 
already  encountered  elsewhere. 

7.  Viewing  this  epistle,  then,  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  the  text  above  alluded  to  (§  ii).  In 
the  received  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle  (xvi,  25-27).  The  prejionderance  of  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  this  position,  but  there  is  respectable  au- 
thority for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  places,  while  others  omit 
it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  circulated  at 
an  early  date  (whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or 
not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms,  both  with  and 
without  the  two  last  chapters.  In  the  shorter  form  it 
was  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  epistolary  charac- 
ter by  abstracting  the  personal  matter  addressed  espe- 
cially to  the  Romans,  the  doxology  being  retained  at 
the  close.  A  still  further  attempt  to  strip  this  epistle 
of  any  special  references  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits 
Iv  'Pwfi^  (i,  7)  and  rotg  h  'Patfiy  (ver.  15) ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observe(l,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  MS.  omits  the  dox- 
ology entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv.  This  view 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  opening 
of  the  Ephesian  epistle,  in  which  there  is  very  high  au- 
thority for  omitting  the  words  Iv  'EfiaipttLnd  which  bears 
strong  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 


V.  Scope^  ContenfSj  and  Charaderistia^— The  elabo- 
rate argument  and  logical  order  observed  in  this  epistle 
give  it  a  very  systematic  character.  Nevertheless,  the 
bearing  of  many  of  its  parts  has  often  been  greatly  ob- 
scured or  imperfectly  understood,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  polemical  bias.  On  this  account,  aa  well  as 
because  of  the  great  interest  always  attached  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  so  formally  treated  in  it,  we  give 
an  unusually  full  outline  of  its  contents,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition. 

1.  In  describing  the  general  purport  of  this  epistle  we 
may  start  from  Paul's  own  words,  which,  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  ma}'  be  taken  as  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  contents:  ^*The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  ever}'  one  that  believeth, 
to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek ;  for  therein  is  the 
righteousness  of  (vod  revealed  from  faith  to  faith"  (i,  16, 
17).  Accordingly  the  epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising ^  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  history." 
The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is  divided  into  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  different  positions  of  the  two,  as  regards 
their  past  and  present  relation  to  God  and  their  future 
prospects,  are  explaineil.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is 
the  centre  of  religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  divine  dbpensation. 

It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  type  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  historical  relation  to  the 
human  race.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  also,  we 
find  that  peculiar  character  of  Paul's  teaching  which  in- 
duced Schelling  to  call  Paul's  doctrine  a  philosophy  of 
the  histor}'  of  man.  The  real  purpose  of  the  human 
race  is  in  a  sublime  manner  stated  by  Paul  in  his  speech 
in  Acts  xvii,  26, 27 ;  and  be  shows  at  the  same  time  how 
God  had,  by  various  historical  means,  protnoted  the  at- 
tainment of  his  purpose.  Paul  exhibits  the  Old-Tesct. 
dispensation  under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  whole  human  race,  which  should  enable 
men  to  terminate  their  spiritual  minority  and  become 
truly  of  age  (Gal.  iii,  24;  iv,  1^).  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  also,  the  apostle  commences  by  describing 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  viz.  those 
who  underwent  the  preparatory  spiritual  education  of 
the  Jews,  and  those  who  did  not  undergo  such  a  pre- 
paratory education.  We  find  a  similar  division  indi- 
cated by  Christ  himself  (John  x,  16),  where  he  speaks 
of  one  fiock  separated  by  hurdles.  The  chief  aim  of  aU 
nations,  according  to  Paul,  should  be  the  riffhteoumieMM 
be/ore  the  face  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  the 
moral  law.  According  to  Paul  the  heathen  also  have 
their  vopLoq,  lutOj  as  well  religious  as  moral  internal  rev- 
elation (Rom.  i,  19, 32 ;  ii,  15).  The  heathen  have,  how- 
ever, not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  in 
this  respect  like  the  Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their 
own  law  (ch.  ii).  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  trans- 
gressors, or,  by  the  law,  separated  from  the  grace  and 
sonshipofGod  (ver.  12;  iii,  20);  consequently,  if  blessed- 
ness could  only  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  God,  no  man  could  be  blessed.  God,  however,  has 
gratuitously  given  righteousness  and  blessedness  to  all 
who  believe  in  Christ  (ver.  21-81).  The  Old  Test,  abo 
recognises  the  value  of  religious  faith  (ch.  iv).  Thus 
we  freely  at^in  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  presently, 
and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz,  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  1-11).  The 
human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much  more  than  it 
lost  in  Adam  (v,  12, 21).  This  doctrine  by  no  means 
encourages  sin  (ch.  vi);  on  the  contrar}',  men  who  are 
conscious  of  divine  grace  fulfil  the  law  much  more  en- 
ergetically than  they  were  able  to  do  before  having  at- 
tained to  this  knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even 
apt  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (ch.  vii) ;  but  now  we  fulfil  the  law  by  means  of 
that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  our  salvation  is  still  before  us  (viii,  1-27). 
The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  cannot  prevent  this 
development,  and  must  rather  work  for  good  to  those 
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whom  God  from  eternity  has  viewed  as  faithful  believ- 
ers; aiid  nothing  can  separate  such  believers  from  the 
eternal  love  of  God  (viii,  28^9).  It  causes  pain  to  be- 
hold the  Israelites  themselves  shut  out  from  salvation ; 
Imt  they  themselves  are  the  cause  of  this  seclusion,  be- 
cause they  wished  to  attain  salvation  by  their  own  re- 
sources and  exertions,  by  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  by  their  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Thus,  however,  the 
Jews  have  not  obtained  that  salvation  which  God  has 
freelv  offered  under  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ 
<  ch.  ix)  ;  the  Jews  have  not  entered  upon  the  way  of 
faith,  therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which  was 
f predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the  Jewish  race, 
as*  such,  haa  not  been  rejected;  some  of  them  obtain 
Malvation  by  a  selection  made  not  according  to  their 
works,  but  according  to  the  grace  of  God.  If  some  of 
the  Jews  are  left  to  their  own  obduracy,  even  their  tem- 
ponuT  fall  serves  the  plans  of  God,  viz.  the  vocation  of 
the  Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have 
entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel,  also,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the  Church  (ch.  xi). 

2.  The  following  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  epis- 
tle: 

Salvtatiots  0^  1-7).    The  apostle  at  the  outset  strikes  the 

kej-Doie  or  the  epistle  in  the  expressions  ^*  called  as  nn 

apostle,'*  "  caUed  so  saints.**    Divine  grace  is  every  tkiiug, 

bnmau  merit  nothing. 

I.  Pkuonal  explanaiionK.    Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (i, 

8-15). 
IL  Dum-KiTiAL  discnssion  (iij<>:  xi«  36). 
The  general  proposition.    The  Gosuel  is  the  salvntlon  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.    This  salvation  conies  by  faith 
(i,  1«,  IT). 
The  re»t  of  this  section  is  taken  np  in  establishing  this 
thesis,  and  dmwiiig  deductions  n'om  it,  or  correcting 
misitppreheusioDs. 
(a.)  All  alike  were  under  eondmmation  before  the  Gos- 
Del  • 
The  heathen  (i,  18-32). 
The  Jew  (II,  1-29). 
Oltjectitms  to  this  statement  answered  (ifi,  1-8). 
l*he  poeidon  itself  established  from  Scripture  (lii, 
»-»). 
(ft.)  A  riahteenuness  (Jnstlflestion)  is  revealed  nnder  the 
Ooepei,  which  being  of  faith,  not  of  law,  is  also  uui- 
Tersal  (iii,  21-88). 
Boasting  is  thereby  ezclnded  (iii,  27-31). 
Of  this  Justification  by  faith  Abraham  is  an  example  (iv, 

1-25). 
Ttana,  then,  we  are  justified  In  Christ,  in  whom  alone  we 

elory  (v,  1-11). 
This  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  universal  as  was  the  con- 

demnntion  in  Adam  (v,  12-19). 
(e.)  The  moral  eonteqtttnees  of  onr  deliverance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v,  20, 21).    When  we 
died  to  the  hiw,  we  died  to  sin  (vi,  1-14).    The  aboli- 
tion of  the  law,  however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  li- 
cense (ver.  15-23).    On  the  contrary,  as  the  law  has 
passed  away,  so  mnsi  sin,  for  sin  and  the  law  are  cor- 
relative: at  the  same  lime,  this  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  law,  bnt  rather  aproof  of  human  weakness  (vii, 
1-25).    So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free  from  sin, 
we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  forward  in  hope,  tri- 
omphing  over  onr  present  afflictions  (viii,  1-39). 
(<f.)  l*he  r^eetion  of  the  Jewe  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow 
(Ix,  1-5). 

Yet  we  mnst  remember — 

(i)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole  people,  bnt 
only  to  a  select  seed  (ix,  6-18).    And  the  aosolnte 
purpose  of  Ood  in  so  ordaining  is  not  to  l>e  can- 
vassed by  man  (ver.  14-19). 
(if.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  Justification  aright^ 
and  so  missed  it.    This  Justification  was  promised 
hjffiitK,  and  Is  offered  t*^  all  alike,  the  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles  l>eing  Implied  therein.    The  charncter 
and  resolis  of  tliie  Gospel  dispensation  ai-e  fi>re- 
shfldowed  in  Scripture  (x,  1-21). 
(iii. )  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  final.    This 
rejection  has  been  the  means  of  garheriu<r  in  the 
Gentiles,  and  through  the  Gentiles  they  themselves 
will  ultimately  be  brought  to  Chrjst  (zf,  1-36). 
IIL  Pbactioai.  exhortations  (xii,  1 :  xv,  IS). 
(a.)  To  holiness  or  life  and  to  charity  in  general,  the  dnty 
of  obedience  to  rulers  being  inculcated  by  the  way 
(xif,  1 ;  xiii,  14). 
(&•)  More  particularly  against  giving  offence  to  weaker 
l>rethren  (xlv,  1 ;  xv,  18). 
IV.  pKaaoNAL  matters, 
(or.)  The  apostle's  motive  In  writing  the  letter,  and  his 

intention  of  visitiui?  the  Romans  (xv,  14-83). 
(&.)  Greetings  (xvi,  1-23). 
CnnoLFsiOM.    The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  dox- 
ology  <x«i,  24-27). 


8.  While  this  epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  exposition  of  the  apostle's  Uaching^  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his  charac- 
ter. Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate  nature, 
and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  topics, 
appear  more  strongly  than  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
rejection  of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Jews.  See 
Paul. 

VI.  The  CommerUarie*  on  this  epistle  are  very  nu- 
merous, as  might  be  expected  from  its  importance.  For 
convenience,  we  divide  them  chronologically  into  two 
classes. 

1.  Of  the  many  patristic  expositions,  but  few  are  now 
extant.  The  work  of  Origen  is  preserved  entire  only 
in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Ruflnus  {Orig,  [ed.  De  la 
Rue]  iv,  458) ;  but  some  fragments  of  the  original  are 
found  in  the  Philocaliaj  and  more  in  Cramer's  Catena,. 
The  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles  printed  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose  (ed.  Ben.  ii,  App.  p.  21),  and  hence 
bearing  the  name  AifAroaifuttr,  is  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Hilary  the  deacon.  Chrysostom  is  the  most 
important  among  the  fathers  who  attempted  to  inter- 

f>ret  this  epistle.  He  enters  deeply  and  with  psycho- 
ogical  acumen  into  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and 
expounds  them  with  sublime  animation  (ed.  Montf.  ix, 
425,  etiited  separately  by  Fiekl,  and  transl.  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Fathei'8  [Oxf.  1841],  vol.  vii).  Besides 
these  are  the  expositions  of  Paul's  epistles  by  Pelagius 
(ppnted  among  Jerome's  works  [ed.  Vallarsi],  vol.  xi, 
pt.  iii,  p.  135),  by  Primasius  {Magn,  BiU,  Vet,  Pair,  voU 
yi,  pt  ii,  p.  30),  and  by  Theodoret  (ed.  Schulze,  iii,  1). 
Augustine  commenced  a  work,  but  broke  off  at  i.  4.  It 
bears  the  name  Inchoata  JSxpositio  Epietolat  ad  Rom, 
(ed.  Ben.  iii,  925).  Later  he  wrote  Escpoeitio  quaritn- 
dam  Proposiiionum  EpistoUe  ad  Rom.^  also  extant  (ed. 
Ben.  iii,  903).  To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Ca- 
tena of  CEcumenius  (  10th  century ),  and  the  notes  of 
Theophylact  (11th  centur}'),  the  former  containing  val- 
uable extracts  from  Photius.  Portions  of  a  commentary 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  ( Nov, 
Patr,  Bibl.  iii,  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer  ( 1 844) 
comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes,  the  one 
extending  from  i,  1  to  ix,  1,  the  other  from  vii,  7  to  the 
end.  Besides  passages  from  extant  commentaries,  they 
contain  important  extracts  from  ApoUinarins,  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus,  Gennadiua,  Photius,  and 
others.  There  are  also  the  Greek  SchoUoi  edited  by 
Matthfti,  in  his  large  Greek  Test.  (Riga,  1782),  from 
Moscow  MSS.  The  commentary  of  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus  (Tholuck,  EinL  §  6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never 
been  printed.  Abelard  wrote  annotations  on  this  epistle 
(in  Ci)p,  p.  489),  likewise  Hugo  Victor  (in  0pp.  i),  and 
Aquinas  (in  Oj^.  vi).     See  Commentary. 

2.  Modern  exegetical  helps  (from  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time)  on  the  entire  epistle  separately  are  the 
following,  of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by 
an  asterisk  prefixed:  Titelmann,  CoUectionea  (Antw. 
1520,  8x'o);  Melancthon,i4ebiotof»(mf«  (Vitemb.  1522, 
and  often,  4to) ;  Bngenhagen,  Interpretatio  (Hag.  1528, 
1527,  8vo):  CEcolampadius,  Adnotatumea  (Basil  1526, 
8vo) ;  Sadoleto  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1585, 
fol.);  Harcsche  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Par.  1586, 
8vo);  *Calvin,  Commentariut  (in  Opp,;  in  English  by 
Sihon,  Lond.  1834,  8vo;  by  Rodsell  and  Beveridge, 
Edinb.  1844,  8vo;  by  Owen,  ibid.  1849,  8vo;  in  Ger- 
man, Frankf.  1836-38,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sarcer,  Scholia 
(Francf.  1541,  8vo);  Grandis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Comment 
iarius  (Par.  1546,  8vo) ;  Soto  [Rom.  Oith.],  (7offimen- 
tarius  (Antw.  1550;  Salm.  1551,  fol.);  Hales,  Dispu- 
tationes  (Vitemb.  1553,  8vo);  Muscnlus,  Commentariut 
(Basil.  1555,  1572,  fol.);  Valdes  [Socinian],  Comnien- 
taria  (Ven.  1556,  8vo);  Naclanti  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enar- 
rationes  (ibid.  1557, 4to);  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Basil. 
1558,  fol.,  and  htter;  in  English,  Lond.  1568,  fol.);  Vi- 
gner  [Rom.  C!ath.],  Commentwia  (Par.  1558,  foL,  and 
later);  Ferus  [Rom.  Cath.],  £xege*it  (ibid.  1559,  8vo, 
and  later) ;  Bncer,  Metaphratit  (Basil.  1562,  fol.) ;  Mal- 
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thisius  [Rom.Cath.],  Conunentariut  (Colon.  1662,  fol.); 
Cruciger,  Commeniaritu  (Vitemb.  1567,  8vo);  Brent, 
CommentaHus  (Tub.  1671,  8vo) ;  Uesch,  Commentartiu 
(Jen.  1572,  8vo;  also  [with  other  epistles  J  Lips.  1606, 
foL) ;  Hemming,  Conunentarius  (ibid.  1572,  8vo) ;  Ole- 
vian,  NotcB  (Genev.  1579,  8vo) ;  Wigand,  Adnotationes 
(  Francf.  1680,  8vo ) ;  Comer,  Commentarius  (  Ueidelb. 
1683,  8vo)  •,  De  la  Cerda  [Horn.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Vbyss.  1583.  fol.);  Muss!  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Ven.  1588,  4to);  Vo\^ock,  AnalysU  (Edinb.  1694;  Ge- 
nev. 1596, 1608,  8vo);  Pantusa  [Rom.Cath.],  Commen- 
tariiu  (Ven.  1696,  8vo) ;  Hunn,  Expontio  (Marp.  1687 ; 
Francf.  1596 ;  Vitemb.  1607,  8vo) ;  Pasqual  (K.)  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commenturia  (Bare.  1597,  fol.) ;  Chytneus,  Ex- 
plicatio  (8.1.  1699,  8vo);  Feuardent  [Rom.Cath.], 
Commentarius  (Par.  1699,  8vo) ;  Toletoa  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Adnotattones  (Rom.  1602, 4to,  and  later) ;  Pererios,  Dis- 
pukUiones  (Ingolst  1608, 4to) ;  Rung,  Disputationes  [in- 
clud.  1  Cor.]  (Vitemb.  1608,  4to);  Fay,  Commentarius 
(Genev.  1608,  8vo);  Parens,  CommetOarius  (Francf. 
1608,  4to,  and  later);  Mann,  Notationes  (ibid.  1614, 
8vo);  Wilson,  Commentary  (Lond.  1614,  4to;  1627, 
1663,  fol.);  ♦Willet,  Comanentaria  (Lond.  1620,  foL); 
Coutzen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (Colon.  1629,  fol.) ; 
Parr;  Exposition  [on  parts]  (Lond.  1632,  foL);  Crell 
[Socinian],  Commeniarius  (  Racov.  1686,  8vo  ) ;  Heger, 
Exegesis  (Francf.  1646,  8vo;  1661,  4to);  Cundis,  Exer- 
citationes  (Jen.  1646,  4to),  I>e  Dieu,  Animadoersiones 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (L.  R  1646, 4to) ;  Rudbeck,  Dis- 
putationes (Aros.  1648,  4to);  Brown  (Sr.),  Expiana- 
turn  (£dinb.  1661,  1769,  4to);  Ferma,  Analysis  (ibid. 
1661,  12mo;  in  English,  ibid.  1849,  8vo);  Elton,  Trea- 
tises [on  portions]  (Lond.  1668,  foL),  Weller,  Adnota- 
iiones  (Brunsw.  1654,  4to);  Wandalin  (Sr.),  Para- 
phrasis  (Slesw.  1666,  4to);  Feurbom,  Commentarius 
(Giess.  1661,  4to);  Hipsted,  CoUationes  (Brem.  1666, 
4to);  Gerhard,  i4(2R0ta^M>rae«  (Jen.  1666,  1676,  4to);  De 
Brais,  Notes  (Salm.  1670;  Lips.  1726, 4to) ;  Groenwegen, 
Vyilegginge  (Gor.  1671,  4to);  Mommas,  Medilatioties 
[includ.  Gal.]  (Hag.  1678,  8vo);  Wittich,  Investigatio 
(L.  B.  1686, 4to) ;  Alting,  Commentarius  (in  Opp,  vol.  iii, 
iv ;  Amst.  1686,  foL) ;  Van  Leeuwen,  Verkandeling  (ibid. 
1688,  1699,  4to);  Schmid,  ParcrpArans  [in  portions] 
(Hamb.  1691-94,  4to);  Van  Peene,  Nasporing  (Leyd. 
1696,  4to;  in  German,  Fr.-a.-M.  1697,  4to);  Varen, 
Exegesis  (Hamb.  1696, 8vo);  Possalt,  ErJdaruttg  {Z\ttA\x, 
1696,  4to);  Fibus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Interpretatio  (Col.  Ag. 
1696,  foL);  Zierold,  Exegesis  (Starg.  1701,  1719,  4to); 
Locke,  Notes  (Lond.  1707,  4to);  Dannhauer,  Disputa- 
tiones ( Gcyph.  1708,  4to ) ;  Fischbeck,  Explanatio 
(Goth.  1720J  8ro) ;  Streso,  Meditatien  (Amst.  1721, 4to) ; 
Van  Til,  VerklarHtg  [includ.  Phil.]  (Haarlem,  1721, 
4to);  Wirth,  Erkldrung  (Nuremb.  1724,  8vo);  Hase- 
voert,  Verkhring  (Leyd.  1726,  4to);  Vitringa,  Ver- 
klaringe  (Franeck.  1729,  4to);  Rambach,  Erklarung 
(Brem.  1738,  4to);  also  Intnoductio  (Hal.  1727,  8vo); 
Turretin,  Pralectiones  [on  i-xi]  (Lausan.  1741,  4to); 
Wandalin  (Jr.),  Prceleciiones  (Haf.  1744,  4to);  Taylor 
[Unitarian],  Notes  (Lond.  1745, 1747, 1764, 1769, 4tOi  in 
German,  Zur.  1774, 4to);  Anton,  Anmerkungen  (Frankf. 
1746,  8vo);  Baumgarten,  ^  M^ttfu/  (HaL  1749,  4to); 
Carpzov,  Strictura  (Helmst.  1760, 1768, 8vo) ;  Edwards, 
AnnotcUions  [includ.  Gal.]  (Lond.  1762,  4to);  Semler, 
Notce  (Hal.  1767, 8 vo);  Mosheim,  Einleitung  (ed.  Boysen, 
Quedlinb.  1771, 4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erlduterung  (Hamb. 
1775,  8vo);  Richter,  Erklarung  (Frankf.  1775,  8vo); 
Cramer,  A  uslegung  (Leips.  1784, 8vo) ;  Schoder,  ^fim«r^. 
(Frankf.  1785,  4to);  Fuchs,  Erlduterung  (Steud.  1789, 
8vo) ;  Herzog,  ErUnUerung  (Halle,  1791,  8vo) ;  Reuss, 
Anmerk.  (Giess.  1792,  8vo)';  M^nmhaXd,  Annotationes 
(Heidelb.  1792,  8vo);  Francke,  i4nm«rifc.  (Gotha,  1793, 
8vo ) ;  Murus,  Pralectiones  ( Lips.  1794,  8vo ) ;  Jones 
[Unitarian],  Analysis  (Lond.  1801,  8vo);  Mobius,  Be- 
merk.  (Jen.  1804,  8vo);  Bdhme.,  Commentarius  (Lips. 
1806,  8vo);  Stock,  Lectures  (Dubl.  1806,  8vo);  Wein- 
gart,  Commentarius  (Goth.  1816,  8vo);  Fry,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1816,  8vo);  «Tholuck,  A  uslegung  (Berl.  1824, 


1828,  1881,  1836,  1866,  8vo;  in  English,  Edinb.  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo;  Phila.  1844,  8vo);  Homeman,  Commetttar 
(Copenh.  1824,  8vo);  Cox,  Notes  (Lond.  1824,  8vd); 
Flu^Vorlesungen  (Tub.  1826,  8yo);  Bowles,  Sermons 
( Bath,  1826, 12mo) ;  Terrot,  Notes  (  Lond.  1828,  8vo)  ; 
Steneison,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1829, 8vo) ;  Klee  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentar  (Mainz,  1880,  8vo);  Maitland,  iK»- 
courses  (Lond.  1830, 8vo) ;  Moysey,  Lectures  (ibid.  1830, 
8vo) ;  •Rttckert,  Commentar  (Leips.  1831,'  1839,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Benecke,i^r^tttenm^(Heidelb.  1881,8vo;  in  Eng- 
lish, Lond.  1864,  8vo);  Paiilus,  EHauterung  (Heidelb. 
1831, 8vo) ;  Ritchie,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1831, 2  vols.  8vo)  ; 
Geissler,  Erlduterung  (Nuremb.  1831-33,  2  vols.  8vo) : 
*Stuart,  Commentary  (Andover,  1832, 1836;  Lond.  1857. 
8vo);  Parry,  Lectures  (ibid.  1832, 12mo);  Reiche,  Afy^ 
klarung  (Gott.  1833-^  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Gl5ckler,  Ei^d- 
rung  (Frankf.  1834, 8vo) ;  Kdllner,  Commentar  (DarmsU 
1834,  8vo);  *Hodge,  Commentary  (Phila.  1886,  1864. 
8vo;  also  abridged,  ibid.  1886);  «De  Wette,  Erklarung 
(Leips.  1885, 1838, 1840, 1847, 8vo) ;  Wirth,  Erldutertaiff 
(Regensb.  1836, 8vo) ;  Lossius,  Erklarung  (Hamb.  1836, 
8vo) ;  Stengel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Freib.  188(>, 
8vo);  *Fritz8che,  Commentarius  (HaL  1836-48,  3  voU 
8vo) ;  Chalmers,  Lectures  (Glasg.  1837, 4  vols.  8vo,  and 
later;  N.  Y.  1840,  8vo);  Anderson,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1837,  12mo) ;  Bosanquet,  Paraphrase  (ibid.  1840,  8vo)  ; 
Haldane,  Exposition  (ibid.  1842,  1862,  3  vols.  12mo; 
N.  Y.  1857,  8vo;  in  German,  Hamb.  1839-43,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  [includ.  1  Cor.]  (Lond.  1843, 
8vo);  Allies,  Sermons  (Oxf.  1844,  8vo);  Reithmayr 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Regensb.  1845,  8vo) ;  Wal- 
ford.  Notes  (Lond.  1846,  8vo);  ♦Philippi,  Commentar 
(Frankf.  1848,  1862,  3  vols.  8vo;  Erlang.  1866,  1867,  2 
vols.  8vo);  Vinke,  Verklaring  (Utr.  1848,  1860.  8vo); 
Whitwell,  Notes  (Lond.  1848,  8vo);  KrehL  ^tu^ii^ 
(Leips.  1849,  8vo);  Msxnoit, Reflections  (Lond.  184S, 
12mo);  Ewbank,' ComiMfi/ary  (ibid.  1850-61,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Steiuhofer,  frl^anff^  (NordL  1861,  8vo);  Prid- 
ham,  Notes  (Bath,  1851,  12mo);  ^Turner,  Commentary 
(N.  Y.  1853,  8vo);  Knight,  Commentary  (Lond.  1864. 
8vo);  Beelen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (ibid.  1854, 
8 vo) ;  *Hengj[j  Interpretatio  (Lips.  1854-69, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Jowett,  Notes  [includ.  GaL  and  Thess.]  (I>ond.  1865. 
1859, 2  vols.  8vo);  Livermore  [Unitarian],  Commentary 
(Bost.  1866,  12mo);  Purdue,  Commentary  (DubL1S55, 
8vo);  Umbreit,  Auslegung  (Goth.  1856,  8vo);  Ewald, 
Erlduterung  (Gott.  1857, 8vo) ;  Brown  (J.,  Jr.),  Exposi- 
tion (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1857,  8vo);  Bromehead,  Notes 
(Lond.  1857,  8vo) ;  Stephen,  Lectures  (Aberdeen,  1857, 
12mo);  Five  Clergymen,  Revision  (Lond.  1857,  8vo) ; 
Cumming,  Readings  (ibid.  1867, 12mo);  Mehring,  J?r- 
klarung  i^tfiU  1858-69,  2  vols.  8vo);  Vaughan,  Notes, 
(Lond.  1869,  1861,  8vo);  Crawford,  Translation  (ibid. 
1860,  4to);  Brown  (D.),  Commentary  (\h\^  1860,  8yo); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  8  vols.  8vo);  Colenso. 
Notes  (ibid!  1861,  8vo);  Ford,  Illustration  (ibid.  1862. 
8vo) ;  Hinton,  Exposition  (ibid.  1866, 8vo) ;  Marsh,  £^- 
position  (ibid.  1865,  12mo);  Wangemann,  ErldSrtmg 
(BerL  1866,  8vo);  Ortloph,  Auslegung  (Erlang.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Prichard,  Commentary  (Lond.  1866, 8vo) ;  Forbes, 
Commentary  [on  parallelisms]  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Hor- 
ton,  Lectures  (ibid.  1868  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo);  *Delitzsch, 
Erlduterung  (Leips.  1870,  8vo);  Chamberlain,  Notes 
(  Lond.  1870,  12mo) ;  Plumer,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  and 
Edinb.  1871, 8vo) ;  Best,  Commentary  (Lond.  1871, 8vo) ; 
O'Connor,  Commentary  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Robinson, 
Notes  (ibid.  1871, 2  vols.  8vo);  PhaUis,  ATo^w  (ibid.  1871. 
8vo);  Gltrtner,  Erklarung  (Stuttg.  1872,  8vo);  Colet, 
Notes  (Lond.  1873,  8vo) ;  Strong,  Analysis  (N.  Y.  1873. 
8vo) ;  Neil,  Notes  (Lond.  1877, 8vo).     See  Epistlks. 

Romanticists,  Thr.  A  class  of  thinkers  whoee 
chief  object  was  to  introduce  a  new  religion  of  human- 
ity and  art.  They  were  the  advocates  of  the  ideal,  in 
opposition  to  the  real,  seeking  to  resolve  religion  into 
poetry,  and  morality  into  nsthetics.  Rousseau  was  the 
first  author  to  set  forth  the  romantic  view  of  life  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  and  decisiveiie«.    He  found 
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two  disciples  in  Germany,  Lavater  (1741-1801)  and  Pes- 
taluzzi  (1746-1826),  and  at  about  the  same  time  (1724- 
1804)  Kant  lent  his  influence  to  this  school.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Romanticists  was  liftj  and  they  represented 
ideas  lyricaUy,  as  they  ring  in  the  raptures  or  agonies 
of  the  human  heart.  They  represented  the  passions 
picturetquefyf  as  they  may  bum  in  an  individual  char- 
acter belonging  to  a  certain  age,  race,  stage  of  life,  etc. 
The  decay  of  this  school  was  a  simple  -consequence  of 
irs  artistic  principle.  Life  is  not  the  highest  principle 
of  art;  the  highest  principle  is  truth.  When  this  was 
ecen,  the  question  arose.  What  is  truth?  The  Ro- 
manticists attempted  a  double  answer,  but  failed  in 
liuth.  In  Germany  they  said,  Truth  is  only  a  symbol, 
and  the  highest  symbols  mankind  possess  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  absolute  monarchy.  They 
despised  the  Reformation  on  aesthetic  grounds  as  unro- 
mantic  Hence  followed  political  reaction,  conversion 
to  Romanism,  extravagances,  insanity,  and  suicide.  In 
England  they  said.  There  is  no  truth  outside  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  take  away  all  those  abstract  generalities  which 
enslave  the  individuality,  and  the  unbound  Prometheus 
will  show  himself  the  truth.  The  result  was  disgust 
at  life,  despair  at  alL  This  branch  of  the  Romantic 
school  soon  withered.  In  Germany  the  favorite  phi- 
koopKer  of  the  Romanticists  was  Schelling,  and  their 
favorite  divine  Schleiermacher.  The  book  which  most 
fitly  represents  their  school  in  England  is  the  Sartor 
Rtmrhu  of  Carlyle. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ; 
Johnson,  Cydop.  k  r. 

Romanus,  the  name  of  a  number  of  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  RoxANUS  Thaumaturgus,  said  to  have  lived  at 
Autioch  in  the  5th  century,  to  have  led  a  very  abstemi- 
ous life  in  a  cave — partaking  of  only  bread,  salt,  and 
water,  and  never  kindling  a  fire — and  to  have  wrought 
manv  wonders.     His  dav  is  Feb.  9. 

m  m 

2.  An  archbishop  of  Rheims  (530),  a  reputed  relative 
of  pope  Vigilius,  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  monk  and 
to  have  built  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troves, 
which  was  oonfirmed  by  Clodowig  I.  His  death  took 
place  in  538  or  534.    His  anniversary  is  Feb.  28. 

3.  An  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Janx,  in  Bui^undy, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  near  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  and  to  have  been  consecrated  priest  by  Hilary, 
the  bishop  of  Arlea.  It  is  related  that  he  retired  into 
solitude  at  the  age  of  thirty-five;  that  he  introduced 
the  hermit  life  into  France,  built  cells  and  convents,  and 
healed  the  sick  through  prayer  and  the  kiss.  He  died 
iu  460,  and  his  day  is  also  Feb.  28. 

4.  AutBBT  and  Domitian,  said  to  have  been  mar- 
tyred at  Rome.  Their  alleged  remains  were  exhumed 
in  Rome  in  1659  and  placed  in  the  Jesuit  church  at 
Antwerp.    They  are  commemorated  March  14. 

5.  A  monk  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre  and  Sens  in 
the  6th  century,  who  was  divinely  instructed  to  go  from 
devastated  Italy  to  France,  and  Uiere  built  monasteries, 
converted  many  people  to  a  monastic  life,  and  wrought 
miracles.  His  relics  are  preserved  at  Sens.  His  day 
is  May  22. 

6.  An  archbishop  of  Rouen  (622)  said  to  belong  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  of  whom  the  legend  relates 
that  when  a  monster  which  devoured  man  and  beast 
rsvaged  the  city  of  Rouen,  he  provided  a  criminal  who 
was  awaiting  death  with  the  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
commanded  him  to  remove  the  monster.  The  result 
was  that  the  monster  followed  like  a  tame  animal,  and 
was  burned.  Romanus  is  said  to  have  died  in  639,  and 
M  commemorated  on  the  reported  date  of  hb  death, 
Oct.  23,  and  also  on  Mav  30. 

7.  A  martyr,  alleged  to  have  been  baptized  by  St 
Laoient  and  to  have  been  beheaded  under  Decius,  A.D. 
255.    Commemorated  Aug.  9. 

8.  A  deacon  of  Ciesarea,  martyred  under  Diocletian, 
to  wluun  Nov.  18  is  assigned. 

9.  A  reputed  priest  of  Bordeaux  whose  death  is  fixed 
in  318,  of  whom  the  legend  states  that  many  wonders 


were  wrought  through  his  prayers,  particularly  that  of 
rescuing  shipwrecked  persons.     Hb  day  is  Nov.  24. 

See  Auafuhrh  Heiliffen-Lex,,  with  Calendar  (Cologne 
and  Frankf.  1719),  p.  1928  sq.;  Leg  Vies  d.  SaintSy  etc 
(Par.  1784),  i,  243 ;  ii,  101— Herzog,  Real-Encykl  s.  v. 

Romanus,  Pope  in  A.D.  897,  reigned  only  four 
months  and  twenty-three  days.  A  single  letter  is  all 
that  history  has  preserved  of  his  remains,  and  the  only 
remarkable  event  of  his  pontificate  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  indignities  inflicted  by  his  predecessor,  Stephen 
VI,  on  the  lifeless  body  of  Foraiosus  1  (891-896).  See 
the  article.  Romanus  abrogated  the  unjust  decrees  of 
his  pre<lecessor,  by  which  all  the  acts  of  Formosus  had 
been  declared  void,  and  confirmed  the  consecrations  and 
other  pontifical  acts  which  had  been  so  nullified.  See 
Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  v^  7 1-7S;  Baronius,  Annates, 
A.D.  891-896— Weuer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rombouts,  DiRCK,  a  Flemish  historical  painter, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  July  1, 1597.  A  pupil  of  Jansen's, 
he  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  master  for  Rubens,  and 
opened  a  rival  schooL  In  1617  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
his  reputation  was  soon  established,  and  he  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  II.  He  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  held  municipal 
oflSces.  He  died  in  1687.  The  Tahtng-dovm  from  the 
Cross,  St,  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata,  and  Themis 
vfith  the  Attributes  of  Justice  show  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  —  English  Ctf- 
clopacka,  8.  V. 

Rome  (PiafJiri  [in  Greek,  strength ;  but  probably  from 
Romulus,  the  founder],  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble <mly  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Acts 
X viii,  2,  etc ;  Rom.  i,  7, 15 ;  2  Tim.  i,  17 ;  see  also  "  Baby- 
lon," Rev.  xiv,  8,  etc),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Western 
world,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  pope  and  capital 
of  Italy.  In  the  following  brief  account,  we  adhere  in 
the  main  to  the  statements  found  in  Kitto  and  Smith. 
See  Roman  Empibe. 

I.  General  Description, — ^Rome  lies  on  the  river  Ti- 
ber, about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Campagna  (Felix  ilia  Campania, 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  iii,  6),  in  lat.  41  o  54'  N.,  long.  12°  28'  E. 
The  country  around  the  city,  however,  is  not  altogether 
a  plain,  but  a  sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  by 
hills,  while  it  sinks  towards  the  south-west  to  the 
marshes  of  Maremma,  which  coast  the  Mediterranean. 
In  ancient  geography,  the  country  in  the  midst  of  which 
Rome  lay  was  termed  Latium,  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  comprised  within  a  space  of  about  four  geograph- 
ical square  miles  the  country  lying  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Numicius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to 
the  sea,  having  for  its  chief  city  Lauren  turn.  The 
"  seven  hills"  (Rev.  xvii,  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  (eastern)  bank. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rises  the  far  higher 
ridge  of  the  Janiculum.  Here  from  very  early  times 
was  a  fortress,  with  a  suburb  beneath  it  extending  to 
the  river.  Modem  Rome  lies  to  the  north  of  the  an- 
cient city,  covering  with  its  principal  portion  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over 
the  low  ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  founded  (B.C  753)  by  Romulus 
and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Numitor,  and  sons  of  Rhea  Syl- 
via, to  whom,  as  the  originators  of  the  city,  mythology 
ascribed  a  divine  parentage  At  first  the  city  had  three 
gates,  according  to  a  sacred  usage  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take 
in  six  other  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  deep  valleys 
that  in  early  times  were  in  part  overflowed  with  water, 
while  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  trees.  In  the 
course  of  the  many  years  during  which  Rome  was  ac- 
quiring to  herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  un- 
derwent great,  numerous,  and  important  changes.    Un- 
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,  of  Philip 
or  MacediHi  and  Anttochus  af 
Syria  (A.U.C.  5U5)  that  there 
amae  in  Rome  large,  handsome 
stone  houses.  The  capture  of 
Corinth  conduced  mueh  to  the 
■doming  of  the  city,  roaiir  fine 


the  conqiiemrs.     As  the  power 
of  Kome  extended   over   the 

world,  and  her  chief  citizens  went  into  the  colonies  to 
enrich  themselves,  so  did  the  maalerpiecea  (if  Qrecian 
art  flow  toward)  the  capital,  logether  with  some  of  the 
taste  and  skill  to  which  they  owed  their  l>irth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  it  was  wbii  did  most  for  embelliibing 
the  capital  of  the  world,  though  there  may  be  some  sac- 
tiltce  of  truth  in  the  pointed  saying  that  he  found  Rome 
huilt  of  brick  and  left  it  marUe.  Subsequent  emperors 
followed  his  example,  till  Ihe  place  became  the  greatest 
repOHlocy  of  architectural,  piclnrial,  and  sculptural  skill 
that  the  world  haa  ever  seen — a  result  to  which  even 
Nero'*  incendiarism  indirectly  condDced,  as  atfonling 
an  occasion  lur  the  eitv'i  being  rebuilt  under  the  higher 
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'  has  partially 
About  two  thirds  of  Ihe  area  withiu  Ihe  walls  (traced 
by  Aurelian)  are  now  desolate,  eonaisting  of  ruins,  gar- 
dens, and  fields,  with  some  churches,  convents,  and 
other  scattered  habilaiiuns.  Originally  (he  city  was 
four  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  time  of  PUny  the 
walls  were  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circuit;  now  they 
o  fifteen  miles  around.     Its  original 
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the  alder  Pliny  to  thirty-seven.  Moder 
sixteen  gates,  aome  of  which  are,  however,  built  up. 
Thirty-one  great  roads  centred  in  Rome,  which,  issu- 
iiig  from  the  Knrum,  trai-crsed  Italy,  ran  through  the 
provinces,  and  were  (erminsled  only  by  the  boundary 
of  the  empire.  As  a  starting-point,  a  gilt  jullar  (Mil- 
liarium  Aureum)  was  set  up  hy  Augustus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Forum.  This  curious  monument,  from  which 
distance*  were  reckoned,  was  discovered  in  1823.  Eight 
principal  bridges  led  over  the  Tiber;  of  these  three  are 
still  relics.  The  four  districts  into  which  Home  was 
divided  in  early  limes,  Augustus  increased  to  fourteen. 
Large  open  spaces  were  set  apart  in  the  cily,  called 
Campi,  for  assemblies  of  the  penple  and  martial  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  fur  games.  Of  nineteen  which  are  men- 
tioned, the  Campus  Manius  was  the  principal.  It  was 
neat  the  Tiber,  whence  it  was  called  'llberinnB.  The 
epithet  ''Martins"  was  derived  from  the  plain  being 
consecrated  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  In  th«  later  ages 
it  was  surrounded  by  several  magnificent  structures,  ami 
porticos  were  erected,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
dtizens  could  go  through  their  usual  exercises.  It  was 
■Iso  ad.imed  with  statues  and  arches.  The  name  of  Fo- 
rum was  given  to  places  where  the  people  uaembled  for 
the  rransactidn  of  business.  The  For*  were  of  two  kinds 
— Jorn  tmalia, "  markets ;"  /ora  cicilia,  "  law-courts," 
etc  Until  the  time  of  Julius  Cnar  there  was  but  one 
of  the  latter  kind,  lenned  by  way  of  diitinctioa  Forum 


Romanum,  or  simply  Forum.  It  lay  between  the  Cap- 
iloline  and  Palatine  Hills;  it  waa  eight  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with  porticos,  shop*,  aiid 
other  edifices,  on  (he  erection  of  which  large  sums  had 
been  expended,  and  the  appearance  of  which  was  very 
imponiiig,  especially  as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  nu- 
merous statues.  Jr  the  centre  of  the  Forum  waa  ibe 
plain  called  the  Cuniaii  Lake,  where  Cnrtiu*  in  said  tu 
:a*t  himself  into  a  chasm  or  gulf,  which  closed  on 
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Neai 


e  held  the  a. 


Fomm  called  the  Comi 
semblics  of  the  people  called  Comi 
celebrated  temple  bearing  Ihe  name  of  Capitol  (of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  vestiges)  stood  on  the  Capi- 
loline  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven ;  it  was  square  in 
form,  each  side  extending  about  two  hundred  feet,  and 
the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps. 
It  was  one  of  Ihe  oldest,  largest,  and  grandest  edifins 
in  the  city.  Founded  by  Tsrquiniua  Priscus,  it  was 
several  times  enlarged  and  embellished.  Its  gales  were 
of  brass,  and  it  was  adorned  with  costly  gildings ;  whence 
it  is  lenned  ''golden"  and  "glittering,"  aurea./iilgrat. 
'     ~     iple  of  Jupiter  Cap- 


n  Ihe 


<mple  , 


n  the 


right,  and  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the  left.  The  Capilol 
also  comprehended  some  minor  temples  or  chapels,  and 
the  Casa  Romuli,  or  collage  of  Romulus,  covered  with 
straw.  Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was  the  asylum. 
We  also  mention  the  Baulica,  since  some  of  them  were 
aflerwards  turned  ui  the  purposes  of  Christian  wonhip. 
They  were  originally  buildings  of  great  splendor,  being 

ppropriated  ti  '    '  ' 

•lei 
kacted  their  business.    The  earliest  church- 
ted  under 
Constantinv.     He  gaye  his  own  palace  on  Ihe  Calian 


Hen 


■ing  the  I. 


temple.  Next 
ras  Ihe  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Variean  Hill, 
l.D.3S4,on  the  site  and  with  Ihe  ruins  of  temples 
Apollo  ami  Man.  It  stood  about  twel\-e 
centuries,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  superseded  hy  the 
modem  church  hearing  the  same  name.    The  Grci 

rseea,  and  beast-fighis.  The  Theatra  were  edifices  de- 
signed for  dramatic  exhibitions;  the  Amphitbeatra 
(double  theaties,  buildings  in  an  oval  form)  served  for 
gladiatorial  shows  and  the  fighting  of  wild  animala. 
That  which  was  erected  by  Itie  emperor  Tit^^  and  of 
which  there  sUll  exists  a  splendid  ruin,  waa  called  ihe 


le  rrom  Ihe  Piuclui  BUI;  Ihe  Pluiu  d«]  Papolu  I 


id  Su  Feiai'a  In  Lhe  dlalaiice. 


rmed  Lhe  ce 


'hich  at  Brat  v 


rued  lhe  interior.     In  I 
eil  nurtyrdoro  by  bein| 


Set  Smilh,  Viei  <•/ Clan.  Gtog.t.  v.;  Parker, /Ircta- 
oiigg  o/  Some  (Uit>.l.  ]877,  6  volt  Svo) ;  Wuod,  Guide 
In  Romt  (Lond.  IH76);  Cokesly,  J/up  0/  Anc.  Rome 
(Uind  1852). 

II.  Judaiim  m  Aonv.  — The  connection  of  lhe  Ro- 
Duiu  with  Pilfiiine  cuised  Jewi  to  wttle  at  Rome  in 
cunndrrable  numbers.  The  Jenisb  king  ArUtobulin 
■ltd  hi(  ton  Turmed  ptrt  nf  Pompey's  triumph,  and  many 
Jewish  capciva  and  emigrantA  were  brought  to  Rome 
u  that  time.  A  apecial  district  waa  asaiipied  to  them 
(Juaephus,  AnI.  xiv,  10.  S),  not  on  the  sile  of  the  mnd- 
em  "  Gheito,"  beiw<«n  ilie  Capitul  and  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber,  but  acmta  the  Tiber  (Philn,  1^.  ad  Caium,  p. 
5i58,ed.Mangey).     From  Philo  also  it  appeals  that  the 

al  «oratai[i,  and  generally  the  obaervance  of  their  1 


tra)  ei 


Will 


J  for  w 


1  hail 


guished,  they  applied 
with  aucceaa  to  proselvltzing  (Dion  Cast,  xxxvii,  IT). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  freedmen  (Philn,  loc.  nf .). 
Julius  Cunar  showed  them  aome  kindness  (Josephus, 
Aal.xiv.]0.fl:  Sueton.  Cmor.  84).     They  were  favor- 

ter  put  of  his  reign  (I'hiksiw.o/.).  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  reign  of  Tilieriuii,  when  Ihe  Jews  were  banished 
finm  the  city  by  the  emperor  for  the  mineonducC  of 
•ome  members  of  their  body,  not  fewer  than  four  thou- 
aand  enlisted  in  the  Roman  armv  which  waa  then  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia  (Sueton.  TH.  36 1  Joeeplius,  A  nl.  xviii, 
3.4).  OandiuB  "commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Hume"  (Acta  xviii,  2),  on  account  of  mm ulta  connected, 
pnaaibly,  with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome 
(Sueton.  Claud,  35, "  Judnis  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
nimultuant«s  Roma  expiilit*^.    This  banishment  can- 


n,forw 


d.le» 


ing  at  Rome  appai 
time  or  Paul's  vLiit  (Acu  xxviti,  17).  The  Raman  b 
of^rapher  does  not  ^ve  Ihe  Hate  of  the  expulsion  t 
Claudius,  but  Orosius  (vii,  6)  mentions  the  ninth  ye 
nf  that  emperor's  reiKO  (A.I).  50).  The  precise  occ, 
^on  (rf  this  expuliioa  biitoi;  doea  not  afford  us  tl 


an,  iiiflnance.    Yet  we 

ust  remember  Ihat  the  words  bear  the  coloring  of  I  he 
Ind  of  a  heathen  hittoiian,  who  might  ea«ly  be  led 
regard  activity  for  the  diffunon  of  Christian  truth, 
d  Ihe  debates  to  which  that  aFtirily  necetsarily  kil, 
as  a  noxious  distnrbance  of  the  peace  of  society.  The 
Epicurean  liew  of  life  could  scarcely  avoid  describinK 
religious  agitations  by  terms  onlinarily  appropriated  lu 
mariial  pursuits.  It  must  et|ually  be  binne  in  mind 
that  the  diflusion  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome— then  the 
very  centre  and  citadel  of  idolatry — was  no  holiday 
task,  but  would  call  forth  on  Ihe  part  of  Ihe  disciples 
all  Ihe  flety  energy  of  Ihe  Jewiih  character,  and  uii  Ihe 
part  of  the  pagans  all  the  vehemence  of  passion  which 
ensues  IVain  pride,  arrogance,  and  haired.  Had  lhe  or- 
dinary name  of  our  Lord  been  employed  liy  Sueloniua, 
we  shoubl,  for  ourselves,  have  found  litlle  difficulty  in 
uudersiandinK  Ihe  worda  aa  intended  to  be  applied  to 
Jewish  Christians.     But  Ihe  biographer  uses  Ihe  word 

what  are  we  to  make  of  the  root  of  the  word — Chieet 
for  Christ^  Yet  the  change  is  in  only  one  vowel, and 
Chiest  might  easily  be  used  for  Christ  by  a  pagan  writ- 
er. A  slight  diflerence  in  the  pronuuciatiun  of  the 
word  as  vocalized  by  a  Roman  and  a  Jew  would  easi- 
ly cauae  the  envr.  We  know  that  the  Romans  often 
did  make  the  mispmnuncialiun,  calling  Christ "  Chrest" 
(Tertull.  Ajwl.  c.  3^  Laclant.  Imt.  iv,  IT;  Just.  Man. 
Apol.  c  2).  The  f*iut  is  important,  and  we  iherefore 
give  a  few  details,  ihe  rather  Ihat  Lardnet  has,  under 
Claudius  (i.2a9},left  Ihe  question  undetermined.  Now, 
in  Tacitus  (Amtul.  xv,  44)  Jesus  is  un(|ueBiionably  call- 
ed Chrest  in  a  passage  where  his  followers  are  termed 
Christians.  Lucian,  loo,  in  his  Philopaliit,  to  deatg- 
nates  our  Uird,  playing  on  the  word  Cimlut  (Xp^- 
onic).  *li'<!''i  if  Greek,  NgniGea  "good."  These  are  his 
woiils:  "nnce  a  Chreat  [a  good  man]  is  found  among 
Ihe  Gentiles  also."  Teriullian  (ut  iiip.)  treats  Ihe  dif- 
ference as  a  case  of  ignorant  mispronunciation,  Ckrit' 
(tuRus  being  wrongly  pionimnced  Chmliimui,  The 
mistake  may  have  been  the  more  readily  introduced 
from  Ihe  fact  Iha^  while  Christ,  was  a  foreign  word, 
Chrest  was  cuxtomary.  Lipa  Ihat  bad  been  used  to 
I,  therefore,  rather  continue  the  aound  than 
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inn,  Syllogt,  dias.  i,  6S6),  and  epi- 
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grams  in  which  the  name  appears  may  be  foand  in 
Martial  (vii,  55 ;  ix,  28).  In  the  same  author  (xi,  91) 
a  diminutive  from  the  word,  namely,  ChreMtiUut,  may  be 
found.  The  word  assumed,  also,  a  feminine  form,  Chret' 
tdj  as  found  in  an  ancient  inscription.  Comp.  also  Mar- 
tial (vii,  55).  There  can  therefore  be  little  risk  in 
asserting  that  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus 
Christ  by  Chrestus;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  tbe 
terms  which  he  employs  to  describe  the  cause  of  the 
expulsion,  though  peculiar,  are  not  irreconcilable  with  a 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  Christians.  The 
terms  which  Suetonius  employs  are  accounted  for, 
though  they  may  not  be  altogether  justified,  by  those 
passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  which  the  col- 
lision between  the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians 
and  those  who  adhered  to  the  national  faith  is  found 
to  have  occasioned  serious  disturbances  (Ruinol,  Acts 
xciii,  2;  Rorsal,  De  Christoper  Errorem  in  Chrett.  Comtn. 
[Groning.  1717]).  Both  Suetonius  and  Luke,  in  men- 
tioning the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  seem  to  have  used 
the  official  term  employed  in  the  decree.  The  Jews  were 
known  to  the  Roman  magistrate ;  and  Christians,  as  be- 
ing at  first  Jewish  converts,  would  be  confounded  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Jews.  But  that  the  Christians 
as  well  as  the  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banished  by 
Claudius  appears  certain  from  the  book  of  Acts;  and, 
independently  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  probable 
from  the  other  authorities  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.     See  Chrkstus;  Rome,  Jbws  in. 

III.  CkrUtumity  at  Rome. — Nothing  is  known  of  the 
first  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Roman 
Catholics  assign  the  honor  to  Peter,  and  on  this  ground 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy. 
There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  fur  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  (EUendorf,  1st  Petrus  wi  Rom  und  Hischof  der 
rdmischm  Kirche  gewesenf  [Darmstadt,  1843]).  See 
Pbtbr.  Christianity  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  not  long  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  *' strangers 
of  Rome"  who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii,  10). 
It  is  clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i,  8, 13, 15 ;  xv,  20). 
The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at  Rome  are  given 
in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  difficult  question  whether  the  Roman 
Church  consisted  mainly  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul^  ii,  157;  Alford,  Pro- 
leg, ;  and  especially  Prof.  Jowett,  Epistles  ofSL  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  GaUuianSf  and  Thessahmans,  ii,  7-26.  The 
view  there  adopted,  that  they  were  a  Gentile  Church, 
but  with  many  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  such  passages  as  i,  5, 13 ;  xi,  13,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  epistle.     See  Romans,  Epistlr  to. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  the  "  Ccesar"  to  whom  Paul  appealed, 
and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered  martvrdom  (Eusebius, 
//.  E.  ii,  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a  large 
and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected  by  an  outer 
walL  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old  Servian  wall  (Di- 
onys.  HaL  Ant,  Horn,  iv,  13;  ap.  Merivale,  Rom,  Hist, 
iv,  497) ;  but  the  limits  of  the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  Neither  the  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  give  a  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  city  viewed  from  without.  "  An- 
cient Rome  had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile*^  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Lift  of  St.  Paid,  ii,  371 ;  Merivale, 
Rom,  Emp.  iv,  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  impos- 
ing, would  present,  when  covered  with  the  buildings 
and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused  appearance  like 
the  hills  of  modem  London,  to  which  they  have  some- 
times been  compared.  The  visit  of  Paul  lies  between 
two  famous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city,  viz.  its 
restoration  by  Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  i,  13).  Some  parts  of  the  city, 
especially  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius,  must  now 


have  presented  a  magnificent  appearance;  bat  many  of 
the  principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modern  travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet  built. 
The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and  winding,  flanked 
by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses  {insula)  of  enor- 
mous height.  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
their  height  to  seventy  feet  (Strabo,  v,  235).  Paulas 
first  visit  to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  con- 
flagration, but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
which  followed  upon  that  event,  many  of  the  old  evila 
continued  (Tacitus,  hist,  iii,  71 ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  iii,  193, 
269).  One  half  of  the  population  consisted,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
consisted  of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  pop- 
ulation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time.  (See 
for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  Paul  would  find  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visiL  We  learn  from  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained  at  Rome  for  "  two 
whole  years,"  "dwelling  in  his  own  hired  house  with  a, 
soldier  that  kept  him"  (Acts  xxviii,  16,  30),  to  whom 
apparently,  according  to  Roman  custom  (Seneca,  Ep,  v ; 
Acts  xii,  6,  quoted  by  Brotier,  .4(2  Tac,  Ann.  iii,  22),  he 
was  bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii,  20;  Eph.  vi,  20; 
Phii  i,  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to  him, 
no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii,  30,  31).  It  ia 
generally  believed  that  on  his  "appeal  to  Cssar"  he 
was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  freedom, 
was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome  (for  proofs,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  SL  Paul,  ch.  xxvti, 
and  Alfurd,  Gr.  Test,  vol.  iii,  ch.  \'ii).  Five  of  his  epis- 
tles, viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philippians* 
that  to  Philemon,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
were,  in  all  probability,  written  from  Rome,  the  latter 
shortly  before  his  death  (2  Tim.  iv,  6),  the  others  during 
his  first  imprisonment.  See  also  Hrbrews,  Epistlk 
TO  THIS.  It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suffered 
martvrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially  con* 
nected  with  the  life  of  Paul  are — (1)  The  Appian  Way, 
by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  15).  See 
Appii  Forum.  (2)  "The  palace,*"  or  ^Cesar's  court" 
(rb  trpafnitpvov,  Phil,  i,  13).  This  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Praetorian  guards  which  Tiberius 
established  outside  the  walls  on  the  north-east  of  the 
city  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv,  2;  Suetonius,  Tib,  37),  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial 
residence  on  the  Palatine  (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  428).  There  is 
no  sufiicient  proof  that  the  word  "  pnetorium**  was  ever 
used  to  designate  the  emperors  palace,  though  it  is 
used  for  the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (John 
xviii,  28;  Acts  xxiii,  35).  The  mention  of  "Cesar's 
household"  (Phil,  iv,  22)  confirms  the  notion  that  Paul's 
residence  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
emperor's  house  on  the  Palatine. 

3.  The  connection  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less 
probability.  We  may  mention  especially — (1)  The 
Mamertine  prison,  or  TuUianum,  built  by  Ancus  Marcios 
near  the  Forum  (Liv.  i,  83),  described  by  Salliist  (Cat, 
56).  It  still  exists  beneath  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe 
dei  FalegnamL  -Here  it  is  said  that  Peter  and  Paul 
were  fellow-prisoners  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Peter  was  ever  at 
Rome.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  New  Test!,  unleoa 
Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v,  IS  be  a  mystical  name  for  Rome,  yet 
early  testimony  (Dionysius,  ap.  Euseb.  ii,  25)  and  the 
universal  belief  of  the  earlv  Church  seem  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered  martyrdom 
there.    The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisoDment  in  the 


Tlu  lUmerUns  Prlion  at  Rinos. 
Mamcnine  prUon  mtrma  inconustenl  iiilh  2  Tim^  «9pe- 
eialhr  iv,  11.  (3)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostiiii  Romd  which 
niMike  the  spot  where  the  two  »po»Llei  are  Hid  to  h«ve 
Mpanled  on  their  wav  to  martvrdoii).  (3)  The  eup- 
pOMd  Kene  of  Paul's  mailynloni,  viz.  Ihe  Church  of 
Kwi  Paolo  olle  [re  Fontane,  on  Ihe  Osliin  Uosd.  (See 
the  noitce  of  the  OMian  Road  in  Caius,  ap.  Eiiseb.  //.  £. 
ii.33.}  Tn  these  mav  be  added,  (4)  The  nippowdacene 
of  Peter's  marlyrdam,  vii.  the  Chi.rch  of  Sui  Hetro 
ill  Hontorin,  on  the  JaniculuiOi  (5}  The  chapel  "  Dn- 
miiie  quo  Vadit,"  od  the  Appian  Koad,  the  KCne  of  Ihe 
beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  Peter  as  he 
was  ewaping  {ram  martyrdom  (Atiibn>M,  Ep.  S3).  (6) 
The  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  aptnlles,  after 
having  been  depmted  first  in  the  Catacombfl  (voi^Tfn7- 
put)  (EuKb.  H.  E.  ii,  2q),  are  tuppoMd  to  have  been 
fiuall;  buried— thai  of  Paul  by  the  Ouian  Road,  that  of 
Petw  beneath  the  dome  of  the  famous  basilica  which 
beui  bis  name  (we  Caiuts  ap.  EuKb.  //.  £.  li,  35).  All 
these  and  many  other  tradttiona  will  be  found  in  the 
A  Kuali  of  Baninius,  under  the  laat  year  of  Nero.  "  Val- 
ueleaa  aa  may  be  the  hbiorical  testimony  of  each  of 
iheae  iradiiioiu  singly,  yet  colleclively  they  are  of  aume 
importance  aa  eipresiiiif!  Ihe  consciouanese  of  [he  Bil 
and  4th  ceninries  that  there  had  been  an  early  contevi, 

the  end  was  completely  reconciled:  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing which  gives  a  real  interest  to  the  outward  forms  in 
which  it  is  hrout-ht  before  us — more  or  less,  indeed,  in 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  BoDie  itself" 
(Stanley,  Strmont  and  Eaay;  p.  101). 

4.  We  must  odd,  as  sites  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age- 
Tbo  gardens  of  Nero  m    '     "    ' 


3  ROME,  COUNCILS  OF 

The  lately  exbutned  foundations  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Clement  are  conttdeotly  daimed  aa  relics  of  the  same 
age  (Hullooly,  ClcmmCi  liatiliat  in  Rome  [Home,  1(173, 
"fo]).    See  Clem k:it. 

Linus  (who  ia  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21)  and  Oem- 
enl  (Phil,  iv,  3)  are  supposed  lo  have  succeeded  Peter 
IS  iHshops  of  Rome.    See  Lim's. 

I\^  J/yirico/T'itJM.— Rome,  as  being  their  tyrannical 
mistress,  was  an  object  of  special  hatred  la  the  Jews, 
•ho  therefore  denominated  her  by  the  name  of  JSalybm 
-the  state  in  whose  dominions  Ihey  had  endured  a 
long  and  heavy  serritude  (Schbi1gen,//ar.7/F£.i,llS6; 
—  lenget,  £iK(/fcb.  AdnK*.  i,  1800).  AccordiUKty 
under  Ihe  name  of  Babylon,  is  set  liirlli  in  ibe 
Apocalypse  {xiv,  8;  xvi,  19;  xvii,  G;  xviii,  2)  as  1h« 
«  and  representative  of  healhenisin ;  while  Jerusa- 
ippeirs  as  Ihe  symbol  of  Judaism.  In  jtvii,  9  al- 
lusion ia  clearly  made  tu  Ihe  Septicollis,  the  seven-hilled 
uulaina  on  which  Ihe  woman  Mttelh." 
The  description  of  this  woman,  in  wboiu  the  profligacy 
of  Rome  is  vividly  perHiniHed,  may  be  seen  in  Rev.  xvii. 
In  ch.  xiii  Rome  ia  pictured  as  a  huge,  unnalural  beaai, 
whose  name  or  number  "  is  Ihe  number  of  a  man,  and 
his  number  is  xl!V,"  6R6,  not  improbably  Itilitioi,  Aa- 
Tiirot.  Latin.  Roman.  This  beast  haa  been  must  varl- 
ouely  interpreted.  The  several  theories  serve  scarcely 
more  Ihsn  to  display  the  ingrnuiiy  or  Ihe  bigoiiy  at 
their  originators,  and  lo  destroy  each  other.  AlUnler 
(/)i  Ocailio  Urba  ttoma  Xomat  [Harh.  Iflll])  thinks 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  aecret  name  of  Rome.  I  he  dis- 
closure of  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  destructive 
lolhestaie(Pliny, //iff.A'a/.  iii,  9;  Macrobius,  Suf.  iii, 
b;  Plularvh,  Qvirl.  Rom.  c  61;  Servius,  Ad  Aim.  ii, 
293).  Pliny's  words  occur  in  the  mldat  of  a  lung  and 
picturesque  account  of  Italy.  Coming  in  the  couise  of 
it  to  speak  of  Rome,  he  says,  "the  utterinf:  of  whose 
other  name  ia  accounted  impious,  and  when  it  had  been 
spoken  by  Valerius  Soranua,  who  immediately  luffcreii 
the  penally,  it  was  blotted  out  with  a  faith  no  less  ex- 
'  '   beneficisL"     He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
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eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  from  liii 
wklth,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially  in  the  neigb- 
borbood  of  the  old  Appian  and  Nnmentan  ways,  were 
unquestionably  used  u  places  of  refuge,  of  worship,  and 
of  burial  by  the  early  Christiana.     It  is  impussihle  here 

their  poasible  conneciion  with  the  deep  sand-pits  and 
BubteTTanean  works  at  Rome  mentioned  by  closaical 
writers.  See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asiniue  (Cice- 
IV.  Pro  CtaaL  13),  and  the  account  of  the  concealment 
oftiHl  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suetonius,  Aero,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Catacombs  than  any 
previooaly  given  maybe  Ibund  in  <i.  B.  de  Rossi's  Aoma 
*orteHanaC*r««a«i(1964sq.),  Some  very  ioleresting 
DOticea  of  this  work,  and  descriptioni  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
oomha,  are  given  in  Burgon'a  L^ltrsfrom  Romr,  p.  120- 
2o».  "  De  Roasi  finds  his  earliat  dated  in»  ' 
A.D.  71.  From  that  dale  to  A.D.  300  there 
known  to  exiat  ao  many  aa  thirty  Christian  inscriptions 
bearing  dates.  Of  undated  inscriptions,  howi 
4000  are  referable  10  the  period  antecedent 
penn  ConsUnline"  (Burgon,  p.  148).  See  Catacombs. 
1X.-H 


beast,  from  the  pen  of  a  Chriatian  writer,  we  dud  in 
Hyponoio,  Br  Thuugkii  OB  a  Spirilval  Vadtntaitditig 
of  the  Apocalypie  (Lond.  1844).  "The  number  in  ques- 
tion (6fi6)  is  expressed  in  tireek  by  three  letlera  of  the 
alphabet:  x<  ''"^  hundred;  C  aixiy;  ?,  six.  Let  us 
suppose  these  letteis  10  be  the  initials  of  certain  name*, 
as  it  was  common  wiih  the  ancients  in  tbeir  inscriptions 
to  indicste  names  of  d'tslinguiabed  characters  by  initial 
letters,  and  sometimes  by  an  additional  letter,  as  C 
Cains,  Cn.  Cneus.  The  Greek  letter  x  ("h)  is  Ihe  initial 
of  XpisTdt  (Christ):  Ihe  letter  I  ia  the  initial  of  tv\<n> 
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the  word  Satanas,  Satan,  or  the  adversan'.  Taking  lh< 
Hrat  two  names  in  the  genitive,  and  the  last  in  the  nom- 
inative, we  have  Ihe  following  appellation,  name,  or  ti- 
tle: Xpiirrou  liAov  onrai'dc,  'the  adveisaiy  of  Ihe 
crona  of  Chriat,'  a  chsracter  corre«ptinding  with  that  uf 
certain  enemies  of  the  truth  described  by  Paul  (PhiL 
iii,  19)."     See  Nijmbek  of  the  Bkast, 

ROME,  BisHoe  of.    See  Pope. 

KOHE,  CounclLS  or.  The  most  important  are ;  1. 
In  813,  against  the  Upai,  and  on  discipline;  2.  In  S41, 

Athanasiua;  B.  In  3a2,by  Liberiua,  for  the  same  object: 
4.  In  368,  against  the  emperor  Constans  and  the  here- 
tics;  6.  In  364.  at  which  were  present  deputies  from  the 
Council  of  Umpaacua ;  6.  In  366,  at  which  Ihe  Macedo- 
nians adopted  the  Nicene  Creed;  7.  In  367,  to  examine 
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into  the  charge  of  adultery  preferred  against  the  pope 
Damasus;  8.  In  869,  by  Damasus,  at  which  Ursinus  and 
Valera  were  condemned;  9.  In  372,  at  which  Auxen- 
tins,  bishop  of  Milan,  Mfas  excommunicated ;  10.  In  874, 
by  Damasus,  condemning  ApolUnaris;  II.  In  875,  con- 
demning Lucius,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  12.  In  376,  against 
the  ApoUinarists  and  others ;  18.  In  380,  fourth  of  Dam- 
asus, against  the  Sabellians,  Arians,  etc.;  14.  In  400, 
against  the  Donatists;  15.  In  430,  against  Nestorius; 
16.  In  444,  against  the  Manichees;  17.  In  774,  giving 
Charlemagne  power  to  elect  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
to  invest  all  bishops ;  18.  In  963,  deposing  pope  John 
XII  and  appointing  Leo  VIII;  19.  In  964,  deposing 
Leo  VIII;  20.  In  964,  restoring  Leo  VIII  and  deposing 
Benedict  V,  etc— Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hitt, ;  Lan- 
don.  Manual  of  Councils,    See  Latkran  ;  Vatican. 

ROME,  Jkws  in.  The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
is  very  obscure.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  reading 
in  Valerius  Maximus,  as  it  is  found  in  two  epitomists — 
Julius  Paris  and  Januarius  Nepotianus — the  Jews  were  al- 
ready in  Rome  in  139  B.C  The  old  reading  was, "  Idem 
(C.  Cornelius  Hispalla,  pnetor  peregrinus)  qui  Sabazii 
Jovis  cultu  simulato  mores  Romanos  infioere  conati  sunt, 
domos  suaa  repetere  ooegit."  The  epitomists  read : 
PaHs,  SqaoUanus. 

"IdemJudaxwqnl  Sahazll  "Jndseos  quoque  qnl  Ro- 
Jovis  caltn  Romanos  in  flcere  man  Is  tradere  sacra  sua  co- 
mores  ctmaU  snnL,  repetere  natisunt^idemHlspalasiirbe 
domos  snas  coegit."  exterminavlt  arasqne  priva- 

tas  a  pnblicis  locls  abjecit." 

If  this  reading  be  genuine,  we  find  the  Jews  not  merely 
settled  in  Rome,  but  a  dangerous  and  proselyting  peo- 
ple, three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
both  Paris  and  Nepotianus  are  p<»t-Christian  writers, 
the  question  comes  up, "  What  have  the  Jews  to  do  with 
Jupiter  Sabazius — a  Phrygian  god?"  Without  argu- 
ing the  question  at  any  length,  we  may  unhesitating- 
ly say  that  the  whole  is  a  flagrant  anachronism,  in- 
troduced into  the  text  of  Valerius  after  the  time  when 
the  Jews,  either  of  themselves  or  as  connected  with  the 
Christians,  had  become  much  more  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral ear.  Friedlander,  in  his  DarstdUangen  aus  der  Sil- 
tenffeschichte  Roms,  iii,  510,  adopts  the  reading  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus  as  a  source ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  was  under  Pompey, 
when  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  cap- 
ital. These  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  the  murkets, 
but,  if  we  may  believe  Philo,  were  soon  emancipated  by 
their  tolerant  masters,  who  were  unwilling  to  do  violence 
to  their  religious  feelings.  'Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
there  were  some,  if  not  many,  opulent  commercial  Jews 
already  in  Rome,  ^  who,  with  their  usual  national  spirit, 
purchased,  to  the  utmost  of  their  means,  their  unhappy 
countrymen,  and  enabled  them  to  settle  in  freedom  in 
the  great  metropolis?'*  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  time 
when  Cicero  delivered  his  memorable  oration  to  vindi- 
cate Flaccus  their  influence  was  alreaily  felt ;  for  being 
afraid  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  Cicero  saw  in  the 
audience,  he  delivered  his  speech  in  a  low  voice  (Cicero, 
Pro  Flacco^  28).  Under  Julius  Ciesar  they  enjoyed  great 
liberties;  for, as  Suetonius  telLs  us,  they  were  among  the 
mourners — the  most  sincere  mourners — at  the  obsequies 
of  Ceesar;  they  waited  for  many  nights  around  his  en- 
tombment (**  proBcipue  Judsei  qui  noctibus  continuis  bus- 
tum  frequentarunt"  \^Jul,  c  84]).  At  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  number  of  Jew^s  residing  at  Rome  already 
amounted  to  several  thousand.  Tacitus  gives  their 
number  at  4000,  and  Josephus  states  that  8000  were 
present  when  Archelaus  appeared  before  Augustus  {Ant, 
xvii,  11, 1 ;  War^  ii,  6, 1).  They  formed  the  chief  popu- 
lation of  the  trans-Tiberine  region :  r^v  vkpav  tov  Tt- 
fiipfio^  voTafiov  fuyaXiiv  rijc  'Pwfiijc  dTroroiii^v,  rjv 
ovK  t/yvoei  Kartxouiinjv  koI  oi'Kovfifvriv  trpd^  lovdai- 
wv  'Pnafiaioi  df  ri<rav  oi  TrXnovg  dveXiv^tpvj^evraQ. 
At^/idXdiroi  ydp  ax^ivrii  ei'c  'IraXiav,  viro  rwv  ktyi- 
ffofuvwv  iXvJ^epw^iicav,  ovdiy  rHjv  Trarpitav  vapa\a- 


pd^t  piao^ivTEQ,  Such  is  the  report  Philo  gives  in 
Legat,  ad  Caium,  §  23  (Mang.  ii,  568).  Augustus  was 
at  first  an  enemy  to  all  foreign  religions,  and  even 
praised  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  for  not  having  sacri- 
ficed in  Jerusalem  (Sueton.  A  ugustus^  93).  But  as  he 
advanced  in  years  he  grew  more  superstitious,  and  final- 
ly ordered  that  sacrifices  for  his  welfare  should  be  offer- 
eid  in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  kindly  feelings  of  Au- 
gustus towards  the  Jews  were  no  doubt  increased  by  his 
private  friendship  for  Herod,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  special  favors  shown  to  the  Jews  by  Au- 
gustus; for  the  less  wealthy  Jews  not  only  shared  in 
the  general  largess  of  com  which  was  distributed  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but,  by  a  special  fa- 
vor of  the  monarch,  their  portion  was  reaervcKi  for  the 
following  day  if  the  distribution  fell  on  a  Sabbath. 

The  first  direct  persecution  of  the  Jews  occurred  un- 
der the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  sent  4000  Jewish  youth 
against  the  robbers  of  Sardinia,  purposely  exposing 
them  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate  (**8i  oh  graWta- 
tem  coeli  interirent,  vile  damnum,"  as  Tacitus  writes),  and 
who  banished  all  the  others  from  Rome  (Tacit.  AnnaL 
ii,  85 ;  Sueton.  Tiberius,  36).  The  ground  of  this  decree 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  emperor's  desire  to  suppress 
all  foreign  superstitions,  more  especially  the  Jewish, 
which  numbered  many  proselytes.  Josephus  explains 
that  a  certain  Jewish  impostor  who  acted  as  a  rabln  in 
Rome  had,  in  concert  with  three  other  Jews,  succeeded 
in  proselytizing  Fulvia,  a  noble  Roman  lady.  On  pre- 
tence of  collecting  for  the  Temple,  they  received  fh^m 
her  large  sums,  which  they  appropriated  to  their  own 
purposes.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  Sejanus,  who  at 
that  time  was  high  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  used 
the  opportunity  for  inciting  his  master  to  a  general  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  to  be  oppressed  by 
Caligula.  Claudius  (A.D.  41-45)  again  banished  them 
from  Rome,  probably  on  account  of  the  disputations  and 
tumults  excited  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  8prea<l 
of  Christianity  ('^Judssos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tu- 
multuantes  Roma  expulit"  [  Sueton.  CkmdiuSj  25 ] ).  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  oppression  and  persecution  seemed 
not  to  be  the  slightest  check  on  their  increase,  and  it  is 
true  what  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  that  the  Jews  were  a 
yivoQ,  KoXova^kv  fuv  woXXaKig,  ai^ti^kv  ii  Itri  irXet- 
(TTov  (xxxvii,  17).  They  had  a  sort  of  council,  or  hou^e 
of  judgment,  which  decided  all  matters  of  dispute.  To 
this,  no  doubt,  either  in  the  synagogue  or  law-court  at- 
tached to  it,  Paul  expected  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  **The  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were, 
doubtless,  much  increased ;  but  their  re^)ectahilitT  as 
well  as  their  popularity  was  much  diminbhed  by  the  im- 
mense influx  of  the  most  destitute  as  well  as  of  the  most 
unruly  of  the  race,  who  were  swept  into  captivity  by 
thousands  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem."  The  change  ap- 
pears to  be  very  marked.  Rome  tolerated,  indeed,  all 
religions;  but  the  exclusiveness  and  the  isolation  of 
the  Jews  at  Rome  raised  against  them  popular  preju- 
dice. The  language  of  the  incidental  notices  which 
occur  about  the  Jews  in  the  Latin  authors,  after  this 
period,  seems  more  and  more  contemptuous,  and  implies 
that  many  of  them  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury — 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Juvenal  bitterly  complains 
that  the  beautiful  and  poetic  grove  of  Egeria  was  let 
out  to  mendicant  hordes  of  Jews,  who  pitched  their 
camps,  like  gypsies,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  wallet  and 
a  bundle  of  hay  for  their  pillow  as  their  only  furniture : 

"Nunc  SAcri  fontis  nemns  et  delnbra  locantur 
Judfeie,  qnomm  cophinus  foBDumque  supellex** 

(&.iii,12). 

And  Martial  alludes  to  their  filth,  and,  what  is  curious 
enough,  describes  them  as  peddlers,  venders  of  matches, 
which  they  trafficked  for  broken  glass  (i,  42 ;  xii,  46). 
Be  it  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews  had  once  a 
flourishing  and  influential  congregation  at  Rome,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Jewish  inscriptions  and  tombstones  w^hich 
of  late  have  been  brought  to  light. 
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Such  was  the  checkered  history  of  rbe  dispersed  of  Is- 
rael during  the  period  which  ends  with  the  destruction  of 
Jemsalem.  Their  wanderings  and  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  £iuope,  and  the  events  which  befell  them  in 
the  Roman  empire  and  elsewhere,  are  fully  treated  in 
the  articles  Jew  and  Rome. 

See  Schtlrer,  Lehrbvck  der  nettiestamentlicken  Zeifge- 
9ckichte,  p.  624  sq. ;  Hausrath,  NeuteatatMniliche  Zeitge- 
/vhichte,  iii,  71-^1 ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish 
NatioHy  p.  ^  sq. ;  Milman^  History  of  the  Jews^  i,  4d8  sq. ; 
Grata,  Gesdu  cL  Juden,  iu,  141, 142, 211, 212, 251 ;  Krans, 
Roma  Sottertmea :  Die  rdmischen  Katakomben  (1873),  p. 
61  sq^  489  sq. ;  S.  Garrucci,  Cimiiero  degli  A  ntirJii  Ebrei 
Scoperto  reoentemente  tn  Vigtwi  Randanini  (Roma,  1862) ; 
Corpus  Insert  Grcsc  vol  iv,  Nos.  9901.9926.     (K  P.) 

Rome,  Benjamin  (brm-Jehuda)  op,  a  learned  Jew, 
flourished  in  the  14th  century,  and  is  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  KingSj  Chronicles,  and  Proverbs,  They 
are  still  in  MS.,  but  "represent  the  sound  and  single 
ex^^is  of  the  Spanish  school,  abounding  with  quota- 
tions  from  Jonah  Ibn-Jaunah,  Ibn-Gikatilla,  Ibn-Ba- 
lam,  Ibn-Ezra,  Joseph  Kimchi,  and  David  Kimcb;,  and 
are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  history  of  exegesis." 
See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storieo  degli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  68 
(Germ.  transL) ;  Ginsburg,  Levita^s  Massoreth  ha-Mas^ 
strreth,  p.  81,  note  91 ;  Wolf,  BibUothtca  Hebr,  iii,  152,  No. 
396 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Helnr,  m  BibL  Bod- 
Ititmaj  p.  790, 1840, 2769;  the  same  in  the  Jewish  Liter- 
ature (Lond.  1857),  p.  146,  876;  and  BibUographisches 
HamUfuck,  p.  21,  No.  206  (Leips.  1859) ;  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud, 
i,117.     (RP.) 

Rome  I*and,  a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the 
minster  of  Waltham,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  St.  Al- 
ban*s,  called  the  forbury  at  Reading,  and  probably  the 
original  of  the  tornJUand  of  Norwich,  so  called  since 
1302. 

Rome  Scot,  or  Rome  Fee,  an  annual  tribute  of  a 
thousand  marks  paid  by  king  John  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  money  was  remitted  for  the  support  of  an  English 
school  or  college  in  Rome,  and  was  held  by  some  of  the 
popes  to  be  a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  England  on 
the  Roman  see.  It  was  abolished  Jan.  15, 1534.  See 
Peteb-pence.  - 

Romeyn,  the  name  of  a  family  who  have  long 
been  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  (Dulch) 
Church  in  America.  Their  ancestors  fled  from  their 
native  country,  the  United  Provinces  (now  Belgium), 
during  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV  for  conscience' 
»ake  and  for  their  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
They  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  leaving  all  their 
effects  behind  them.  There  were  three  brothers,  one 
of  whom  went  to  England,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  William  Romaine,  author  of  The  Life, 
the  WaUcy  and  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  He  was  the  con> 
temporary  and  colaborer  of  Whitefield,  Berridge,  the 
coontess  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  Wesleys,  with  others 
of  the  great  revivalists  (^  the  last  century.  The  other 
two  brothera,  somewhere  between  1650  and  1660,  went 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands  and  BraziL  One  of 
them  died  soon  after.  Claas  Janse  Romeyn,  the  sur- 
vivor, left  Brazil  when  that  country,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  States^enenU,  passed  from  their  posses- 
sion in  1661.  He  came  to  New  York  and  died  about 
twelve  yean  later.  Of  his  descendants  the  following 
are  entitled  to  notice  among  the  deceased  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

!•  James,  son  of  James  Van  Campen  Romeyn,  bom  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  in  1816,  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick  in  1819.  He  was 
settled  successively  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1820-27 ;  Six  Mile 
Run,  N.  J.,  1827-38;  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  as  colleague 
with  his  venerable  father,  1833-86;  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
1836-40;  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  1842-44;  Bergen  Neck,  N.  J., 
1 M4-50 ;  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1850-51.  H  e  had  scarcely  be- 
gun his  labors  at  this  place  when  he  was  stricken  down 


with  paralysis,  of  which  he  lingered,  often  in  great  suf- 
fering, until  death  brought  him  a  happy  release  in  1859. 
He  had  previously  been  declared  emert^u*  at  his  own 
request  by  the  classis  to  which  he  belonged — a  provi- 
sion by  which  a  minister  is  honorably  discharged  from 
active  duties.  None  of  the  churches  which  he  served 
offered  him  so  prominent  a  position  as  his  pulpit  power 
seemed  to  others  to  demand.  But  this  was  the  result  en- 
tirely of  his  own  peculiar  views,  his  feeble  health,  and  of 
his  very  sensitive  nature,  which  led  him  to  decline  more 
commanding  places  and  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  con- 
genial retirement.  With  these  feelings  he  also  declined 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, and  seldom  published  any  of  his  pulpit  discourses. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious  press, 
writing  upon  almost  all  topics  of  current  interest  with 
equal  ease  and  ability.  His  only  published  sermons 
were,  one  on  The  Crisis  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Church 
of  God,  preached,  June,  1842,  before  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  retiring 
president;  another,  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Evangelical 
Press,  preached  at  the  public  deliberative  meeting  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  October,  1843;  and  the 
very  last  effort  of  his  pen,  before  he  was  paralyzed,  en- 
titled Enmity  to  the  Cross  ofChrisL  These  are  all  char- 
acteristic sermons.  The  last  was  published  |n  Dr.  H. 
C  Fish's  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  also  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  author  as  **A  part- 
ing memorial  to  the  people  of  his  former  charges."  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  Report  on  the  State  of  the 
Church,  made  to  the  General  Synod  in  1848;  and  also 
published  a  remarkable  address  before  the  Greene  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  during  his  residence  there.  In 
his  will  he  forbade  any  posthumous  publication  of  his 
discourses.  His  correspondence  would  make  one  of  the 
raciest  volumes  of  epistolary  writing  in  our  language. 
Probably  the  best  ideifi  of  his  pulpit  oratory  and  sermons 
may  be  formed  from  the  statements  which  we  quote. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  from  Staten  Island,  says:  "Here  I  heard  James 
Romeyn ;  aiid  a  more  extraordinary  man  I  never  heard. 
Fulness  of  matter,  every  step  sudden  and  unexpected, 
genius,  strength,  fire,  terror,  amazing  and  preposterous 
rapidity,  contempt  of  rule  and  taste.  It  was  an  awful 
discourse :  1  Thess.  v,  8.  It  was  one  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget."  Another  coutemporary  says  of  him :  **  I 
think  I  see  him  now^his  tall  form,  which,  in  face  at 
least,  I  fancy  to  have  been  Laurence  Sterne's,  strung  up 
to  the  highest  nervous  tension,  and  bis  tongue  pouring 
forth  a  lava-tide  of  burning  eloquence,  the  most  pow- 
erful to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  Powerful,'*  he 
adds,  "is  just  the  word.  I  have  heard  men  more  re- 
markable for  literary  polish,  more  original  in  fancy, 
more  erudite  in  learning,  more  winning  in  pathos ;  bnt 
for  the  grander  sublimities  of  eloquence  I  never  heard 
his  equal.  His  denunciations  were  awful ;  he  abound- 
ed in  this  style.  I  have  heard  of  his  preaching  his  first 
sermon  on  the  text, '  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  destroyed,'  of  which  the  effect  was  startling.  He 
abounded  and  excelled  in  illustration.  He  laid  all  lit- 
erature and  knowledge  under  contribution  for  this  pur- 
pose." Yet  with  all  these  characteristics  of  a  Boaner- 
ges, he  was  tender  and  soul-moving.  He  could  as  eas- 
ily bring  tears  to  the  eyes  as  terrors  to  the  conscience. 
His  zeal  was  flaming.  His  love  to  Christ  and  to  souls 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  burned  in  every  sermon 
and  inflamed  every  prayer.  His  prayers  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  sermons  for  fulness,  variety,  point,  and 
overwhelming  effects.  The  hymnology  of  the  Church 
afforded  him  more  illustration,  and  was  quoted  with 
more  power  than  by  any  other  minister  whom  we  ever 
heard.  His  grasp  of  a  great  subject,  his  analytic  skill, 
his  surprising  fertility  of  figurative  language,  and  his- 
torical, scientific,  literary,  and  especially  scriptural,  illus- 
trations, his  condensed,  intense  modes  of  expression,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  uplifting  power  of  his 
eloquence  made  him,  as  a  preacher,  perfectly  unique 
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and  inimitable.  He  thought  in  figures,  and  his  figures 
were  powers.  His  voice  was  strong  and  commanding ; 
his  utterance  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
public  speaker,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  statesman 
Kufus  Choate;  his  action  was  as  enei^etic  as  his 
thought,  and  perfectly  exhausting  to  his  weak  and 
overtaxed  body.  He  never  went  into  his  pulpit,  not 
even  to  lecture  in  a  country  school-house,  without  the 
most  careful  preparation.  His  inanu8cript  sermons  and 
lectures  are  quite  as  marvellous  for  their  neat  and  mi- 
nute chirography  as  for  their  literary  and  theological 
contents.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  could  read  them  in 
or  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  his  physical  and  mental  pe- 
culiarities seem  to  have  been  more  acutely  sensitive 
than  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  could  see  further, 
hear  quicker,  speak  and  think  more  rapidly  than  almost 
all  othere.  But  these  very  qualities  brought  with  them 
a  more  excitable  and  naturally  irritable  temperament, 
more  impatience  with  things  and  people  that  were  not 
right  in  his  sight,  and  other  infirmities  that  needed  the 
constant  control  of  divine  grace  to  enable  him  to  live 
for  Christ.  Yet  he  was,  in  private  life,  a  most  enter- 
taining and  interesting  companion,  mirthful,  exuberant, 
simple  as  a  child,  and  a  fast  friend.  In  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affiiirs  of  his  denomination  he  was  a  conspicuous  and 
zealous  worker*  and  although,  as  in  his  Report  on  the 
State  of  the  Churckf  he  seemed  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  yet,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  of  his  proposed 
changes  have  been  adopted  and  incorporated  with  the 
policy  and  life  of  the  Church.  He  dealt  in  principles 
and  facts  rather  than  in  theories  and  fancies.  His  af- 
flictions enriched  his  experience,  while  they  caused 
^  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubt."  His  last  days  were 
beclouded  by  the  saddening  shadows  of  disease  that 
fell  upon  the  wreck  of  his  body  and  mind.  But  the 
spirit  of  his  piety  and  ministerial  life  still  shot  up  its 
heavenly  radiance  through  the  gloom  until  he  entered 
into  rest.  On  his  tombstone  arc  graven  these  words 
expressive  of  his  highest  aims :  "  Thou  hast  dealt  well 
with  thy  servant,  O  Lord  I  I  have  passed  my  days  as 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  enough !  That  is 
enough !  I  am  satisfied.  God  has  led  me  by  a  right 
way.     Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !" 

2.  Jambs  Van  Campkn,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and 
Susannah  (Van  Campen)  Romeyn,  was  bom  at  Mini- 
sink,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15, 1765.  A  child  of  the 
covenant,  he  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and  was  al- 
ways noted  for  conscientious  piety  and  for  the  simplic- 
ity and  frankness  of  his  well-balanced  character.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Schenectady  Academy,  which  was 
the  germ  of  Union  College,  under  the  eye  of  his  un- 
cle. Dr.  llieodoric  Romeyn,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
studied  theolog3%  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Oct,  5,  1787,  and  im- 
mediately settled  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of 
Greenbnsh  and  Schodac,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  opposite 
Albany.  In  1794  he  relinquished  the  Schodac  Church 
and  took  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  which  he  had  or- 
ganized at  Wynanfs  Kill  in  connection  with  the  Church 
at  Greenbush.  In  1799  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  Second  Church- 
es of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  which  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  original  churches  there,  and 
where  he  remainetl  until  disease  compelled  him  to  cease 
all  active  service,  in  1832.  His  ministry  in  New  Jersey 
b^an  at  a  period  of  bitter  dissensions  between  the  Cce- 
tus  and  Conferentie  parlies,  which,  perhaps,  raged  with 
more  theological  and  personal  violence  in  these  two 
churches  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dutch  denom- 
ination. True  to  the  antecedents  and  instincts  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Romeyn  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive side.  The  reactionary  party  were,  as  a  rule, 
arrayed  also  against  the  national  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Politics  embittered  the  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
Families  were  divided;  personal  strifes  ran  so  high  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  opposing  parties  would  neither  wor- 
ship together,  nor  speak  to  each  other,  nor  even  turn 


out  for  each  other  on  the  roads.    In  1822  another  great 
conflict  which  had  arisen  some  yean  previously  cul- 
minated in  the  secession  of  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D., 
a  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  old  churches 
of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  and  four  other  cler- 
gymen, with  seven  congregations,  who  formed  what 
they  called  the  **True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Amer- 
ica."    All  the  rancor  and  obstinacy  of  the  old  strifes 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  this  unhappy  movement,  in 
which  Mr.  Romeyn  was  necessarily  involved  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church 
against  which  this  revolt  was  directed.     But  he  stood 
undaunted— prudent  in  counsel,  energetic  in  action,  ami 
conciliatory  in  disposition.     He  was  admirably  fitted 
for  his  burdens  by  his  natural  endowments,  his  high 
moral  qualities,  and  his  pervading  piety.    No  one  could 
chai^  him  with  rash  enterprise,  doubtful  expedients, 
personal  antipathies,  excited  words,  retaliating  acts,  or 
irritating  and  aggressive  measures.     In  the  affaire  of 
the  Church  he  was  the  ready  helper,  the  judicious  coun- 
sellor, the  pacificator.     Without  the  form  of  judicial 
authority,  he  wielded  an  influence  far  more  effectual, 
desirlble,  and  honorable.     In  person  Mr.  Romeyn  was 
tall,  large  and  well  proportioned,  erect  and  of  command- 
ing presence,  dignified  and  impressive.     He  was  retir- 
ing, modest,  stable,  strong,  and  earnest.    His  piety  was 
serene,  profound,  chastened  by  divine  discipline,  and 
developed  with  great  simplicity  and  tenderness.     His 
mind  was  neither  rapid  nor  brilliant  nor  original,  but 
clear,  comprehensive,  well  trained,  and  practical.     In 
doctrine  he  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  holding  the  truth  in 
love,  *'and  insisting  more  upon  the  spirit  which  is  life 
than  upon  the  letter  which  killeth.*'    His  own  congrega- 
tions remained  perfectly  united  and  peaceful  amid  the 
surrounding  strife,  and  his  ministry  was  blessed  xnth  a 
steady  ingathering  of  souls  and  growth  in  grace.     He 
preached  from  carefully  prepared  analyses,  with  fluent 
speech,  terse  expression,  and  a  remarkable  facility  in 
the  use  of  appropriate  Scripture  language.     This  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  communion  services,  when  the 
Church  members  stood  around  successive  tables,  and,  as 
he  gave  with  his  own  hand  the  broken  bread  to  each 
one,  he  accompanied  it  with  some  brief  quotation  from 
the  Bible  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipient.     Here  his  pastoral  tact  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  flock  were  often  manifested  with  a 
power  which  melted  every  heart  and  carried  his  people 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mount  of  communion.     He  was 
very  active  and  prominent  in  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church,  for  many  yeara  was  stated  clerk,  and  in 
180G  presiilent  of  the  General  Synod.     From  1807  till 
his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgere  College,  and  also 
rendered  great  aid  in  securing  funds  for  the  thetilogical 
pnifessorsiiips.    His  only  published  matter  consists  of  a 
manifesto  in  regard  to  a  controversy,  an  address  to  theo. 
logical  students  at  New  Brunswick  {Magazine  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Dutch  Churchy  iv,  202),  and  some  synodical  re- 
ports.    He  died  in  perfect  peace  at  Hackensack  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  paralysis  which  had  laid  him  aside 
from  all  pastoral  work  for  eight  years,  June  27, 1840. 

3.  Jeremiah,  son  of  John  and  Juliana  (MH^rty) 
Romejm,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn, 
Sr.,  was  bom  in  New  York  Dec  24,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Hackensack  Academy  under  the  celebrated 
Peter  Wilson,  LUD.,  and  in  theology  under  the  Rer. 
Drs.  Theodoric  Romeyn  and  John  H.  Meyer.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  yeare  old  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministr}',  Nov.  10, 1788,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
Church  at  Linlithgow,  N.  Y.,  Livingstones  Manor.  In 
1806  he  removed  to  Harlem,  remaining  there  as  pastor 
until  1814,  when  he  went  to  Delaware  County,  serving 
churches  at  Schoharie  Kill  and  Beaver  Dam/the  latter 
of  which  was  resuscitated  by  his  labors.  In  1817  he 
removed  to  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's health,  but  after  a  few  months  was  himself  taken 
with  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  July  17, 1818.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  Gen- 
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enl  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  held  this  of- 
fice antil  hU  death.  *^  His  personal  appearance,"  says 
one  of  his  popUs  of  1812,  ^  was  uncommonly  imposing — 
nearly  nx  feet  in  height,  of  a  full  habit,  grave,  digni- 
fied, and  graceful  His  head  was  finely  formed,  his  vis* 
age  large,  with  a  dark-blue  powerful  eye,  well  set  under 
an  expanded  brow ;  his  countenance  florid ;  his  hair  full 
and  white,  and  usually  powdered  before  entering  the 
pulpit  or  associating  with  gentlemen  of  the  old  school." 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  **  deep  bass 
voice,  of  remarkaUe  smoothness  and  considerable  com- 
pass;** by  an  easy,  deliberate  manner;  and  by  great  ac- 
curacy of  language,  precision  of  thought,  and  variety  of 
treatment.  He  was  described  as  combining  the  Dutch 
style  of  pulpit  method  with  the  English  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  the  French  vivacity,  and  picturesque  setting 
of  illustration  and  expression  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
command.  His  theological  culture  was  large  and  pn>- 
ft>und,  and  his  reputation  as  a  linguist  was  very  high. 
*'  He  pronounced  the  Hebrew  with  the  German  accent, 
with  great  skill  according  to  the  Masoretic  points.  His 
attachment  to  this  language  brought  him,  and  kept  him 
fi>r  many  \'ear8,  in  close  intimacy  with  the  Jewish  rabbins 
and  other  teachers  of  Hebrew  in  New  York,  who  often 
sftoke  of  his  high  scholarship  in  this  department."  His 
temperament  was  nervous  and  somewhat  irritable,  but 
his  piety  was  pervasive  and  controlling.  He  was  gen- 
erous, witty,  impulsive,  kind,  and  vivacious — religion 
and  his  pulpit  absorbed  his  whole  souL  His  death  was 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  tnist  in  "  Christ,  the  hope 
of  glory,"  and  by  patient  watting  for  his  coming. 

4.  John  Broi>hkad,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of  Theod- 
oric  Roroeyn,  was  bom  at  Marbletown,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  8, 1777.  After  a  preliminary  education  in 
the  Schenectady  Academy,  he  entered  the  senior  class 
of  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  rank  in  1795.  The  next  year  he  united 
with  his  father's  Church  in  Schenectady,  and  immedi- 
ately began  his  theological  studies  with  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston,  but  completed  them  under  his  father.  At 
twenty-one  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of 
Albany,  June  20, 1798.  In  1799  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  labored  there  with  increasing  popularity  and  suc- 
cess until,  in  1803,  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Schenectady,  which  had  united  in  a  call  upon 
him  after  a  long  period  of  division.  This  change  ena- 
bled him  to  be  with  his  aged  father  in  his  last  days. 
After  one  year  of  labor,  he  went  to  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Charch  in  Albany,  and  sustained  himself  with  great 
ability  in  that  important  Church  at  the  capital  of  the 
state.  Four  years  later  (in  1808)  he  accepted  the  call 
of  the  newly  formed  Cedar  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  city,  of  which  he  continued  the  pastor 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  22,  1825,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Romeyn  inher- 
ited the  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  acute,  rapid,  and 
decisive  ebaracteristtcs  of  his  family.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  size  and  fine  personal  appearance ;  quick  in 
his  movements,  cultivated  in  manner,  and  earnest  in  his 
work.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  his  tine  library  was 
filled  with  well-used  works  in  almost  all  departments  of 
literature.  His  theological  attainments  were  general 
rather  than  profound.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  among 
the  foremost  of  his  day.  Even  when  the  New  York 
pulpit  contained  such  men  as  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  and 
l>r.  Alexander  M'Leod,  he  built  up  his  new  Church  un- 
der the  very  shadows  of  their  sanctuaries  with  complete 
success.  With  a  congregation  composed  of  the  Hite  of 
the  city,  his  popularity  was  maintained  by  discourses 
which  always  evinced  careful  preparation,  and  by  a  pas- 
toral tact  which  was  almost  unrivalled.  Few  men  have 
had  such  power  to  atuch  their  people  to  their  ministry 
as  he.  The  greatest  characteri$(tic  of  his  preaching  was 
hl»  magnetic  power  of  attraction  and  impression.  His 
iu>rmons  were  not  remarkable  fur  analysis  or  discussion, 
but  an  their  application,  and  especially  in  dealing  with 


consciences,  and  in  appeals  to  the  emotional  nature,  he 
was  a  prince  of  preachers.  His  published  volumes  of 
sermons,  like  those  of  Whitetield,  do  not  sustain  his 
great  reputarion  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Their  power  over 
his  audiences  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  impressive  de* 
livery,  which  was  generally  pleasing,  natural,  and  full 
of  vivacity.  "  At  times  every  line  of  his  face,  even  his 
whole  frame,  became  instinct  with  passion,  and  then  the 
eye  kindled  or  became  tearful,  the  very  soul  speaking 
through  the  body,  that  trembled  with  emotion  or  erect- 
ed itself  into  an  attitude  of  authority.  The  torrent  of 
feeling  often  subdued  and  carried  away  his  hearers 
with  responding  emotion.  Dr.  Romeyn,  and  young 
Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  have  always  been  associated  in 
my  mind  as  having  strong  points  of  resemblance"  (Dr. 
Vermilye,  in  Sprague's  AmuiU  of  ike  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv, 
228).  His  ministry  was  exceedingly  blessed,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  young.  "  H  is  catechetical  classes  were 
crowded.  Of  a  very  large  Bible  class  of  young  ladies 
every  one  became  a  professor  of  religion.  More  young 
men  became  ministers  from  his  congregation  than  from 
any  other."  In  addition  to  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
(published  in  1816  and  reprinted  in  Scotland),  Dr.  Ro- 
meyn printed  a  number  of  occasional  discourses,  deliv- 
ered upon  national  and  other  important  occasions — 
among  these  was  an  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Washing-' 
ton  (1800).  He  was  active  in  the  benevolent  move- 
ments of  his  day — a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  from 
1809;  a  principal  agent  in  establishing  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  that  place,  and  one  of  its  first  directors; 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1810,  when  he 
was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816.  He  was  also 
its  first  secretary  for  domestic  correspondence.  His 
health  was  not  equal  to  the  constant  strain  to  which 
his  zealous  spirit,  peculiar  trials,  and  infirmities  of  mind 
and  body  subjected  him.  A  tour  in  Europe  in  1818 
and  1814  brought  transient  relief;  but  for  more  than  a 
year  prior  to  his  death  his  strength  gave  way,  and  he 
finished  his  course  with  joy,  making  *'  earnest  interces- 
sion for  his  family  and  his  flock,"  and  supported  by  the 
most  cheering  heavenly  prospects  and  triumphant  faith 
in  ChrisL 

5.  Theodore  (or  Dirck),  D.D.,  a  younger  half- 
brother  of  Thomas,  Sr.,  was  bom  at  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12  (O.  S.),  1744.  His  elementary  education  was 
received  from  his  elder  brother  Thomas  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Goetschius,  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Hack- 
ensack and  Schralenburg.  He  entered  the  junior 
class  in  Princeton  CoUege  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley 
was  president,  and  graduated  in  1765  in  the  same  class 
with  the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  his  bos- 
om friend;  and  Dr.  Sprague  states  that  it 'was  partly 
through  his  influence  that  Dr.  Edwards  was,  many 
years  after,  chosen  president  of  Union  College.  Con- 
verted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  immediately  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  studied  theology 
with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Goetschius,  and  was  licensed  in 
1766,  after  a  two  days*  examination,  by  the  American 
Classis,  or  Coetus,  of  the  Dutch  Church.  His  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Marbletown,  Rochester,  and  Wawarsing, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1766  to  1775.  He  then  removed 
to  Hackensack,  his  native  place,  and  Schralenburg, 
where  he  ministered  until  1784,  when  he  went  to  Schc- 
necudy,  his  last  settlement  (1784  to  1804).  During 
this  period  he  declined  numerous  urgent  calls  from  more 
prominent  churches.  He  was  twice  elected  president 
of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  N.  J.,  but  declined 
both  invitations.  His  zeal  for  education  led  him  to  es- 
tablish the  Schenectady  Academy*,  out  of  which  grow 
Union  College.  He  was  the  father  of  this  institution, 
and  its  presidency  was  first  offered  to  him,  but  declined 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself.  The  General  Synod 
of  his  Church  appointed  him  lector  in  theology,  an  of- 
fice which  he  held  from  1792  to  1797,  when  he  was 
elected  professor  of  theology,  and  so  remained  until  his 
decease.     Dr.  Romeyn  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  in- 
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tellect,  mature  and  comprehensive  judgment,  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  a  strong 
will,  and  those  marked  qualities  which  made  him  ^  a 
leader  and  commander  in  Israel."  He  was  foremost, 
with  Dr.  Livingston  and  others,  in  the  movements 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Church 
from  the  control  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  His  bold 
patriotism  during  the  Revolutionary  war  made  him  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  Tory  and  British  persecutions  and 
revenges.  The  British  troops  sacked  his  dwelling,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all  his  furniture,  clothing,  books, 
and  papers.  He  was  obliged  to  remove  his  family  for 
safety,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  his  congregations, 
which  were  always  attended  by  danger;  and  at  one  time 
his  life  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  from  armed  loyalists. 
Among  the  prisoners  who  were  carried  off  from  Hack- 
ensack  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  British  was  his  own 
brother,  who  was  held  captive  three  months.  He  also 
saved  a  number  of  men  by  hiding  them  in  his  own 
house  behind  a  chimney.  During  all  this  period  he 
was  in  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  army.  **  He  was  the  counsellor  of 
senators,  the  adviser  and  compeer  of  the  warriors  of  the 
KevolutiQn,  and  an  efficient  co-worker  with  the  patriot." 
His  pulpit  oratory  was  powerful  and  popular.  He  was 
learned  and  yet  practical;  *'a  son  of  thunder,"  and  "a 
son  of  consolation"  also.  His  disoounes  were  rich  in 
solid  matter,  enlivened  with  historical  anecdote  and  il- 
lustration. He  went  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  his 
appeals  to  conscience  and  the  feelings  were  at  times 
overwhelming.  His  manner  was  natural,  easy,  and 
commanding.  "  His  most  expressive  oigan  was  his  eye, 
and  when  he  was  excited  no  one  could  Mrithstand  its 
power."  As  a  theological  professor  he  gave  full  satis- 
faction to  his  students  and  to  the  Church  which  hon- 
ored him.  He  was  stately,  reser^'ed,  a£hble,  but  not 
familiar.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  describes  him  as 
having  ^something  in  his  manner  peculiarly  dignified 
and  benevolent,  calculated  to  create  veneration  as  well 
as  affection,  and  it  created  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  can  never  be  erased."  Another  of  his  friends,  and 
a  student  in  theology  (Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead),  says  that 
'<  in  his  external  form,  his  manly,  noble  stature,  his  ma- 
jestic though  sometimes  stem  countenance,  he  resem- 
bled the  illustrious  Washington."  Another  says,  '^  He 
was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  our  Church,  among 
the  first  in  the  whole  American  Church.  His  piety 
was  deep,  practical,  and  experimental.  He  realized 
more  than  others  his  own  errors  and  weaknesses,  and 
trusted  like  a  little  child  in  the  Saviour  whom  he 
preached  and  loved."  He  died  April  16, 1804,  having 
been  in  the  ministry  thirty-eight  years.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Brodhead,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Beck,  of  Albany,  and  mother 
of  three  very  eminent  physicians  ~  Drs.  Theodoric  Ko- 
meyn,  Lewis  C,  and  John  B.  Beck.  The  son  was  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  whose  memorial  is  given 
above. 

6.  Thomas.  3r.,  son  of  Nicholas  Romeyn,  was  bom 
at  Pompton,  N.  J.,  March  20  (O.  S.),  1729.  His  father 
being  a  farmer,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  same  calling 
until  April,  1747,  when  he  began  to  study  for  the  Gospel 
ministry.  He  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.D.,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  the  Rev.  Theodoros  Frelinghuysen, 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Having 
completed  this  course,  and  received  a  call  from  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
April  11,  1753,  and  was  examined,  licensed,  ordained, 
and  installed  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Jamaica,  to  which  he  retumed  Aug.  27, 
1754.  His  first  wife  was  Maigaret,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Theodoms  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  the  Rev.  Theodoms  Frelinghuysen  Romeyn. 
She  died  at  Jamaica  in  1757.  In  1760,  on  account  of 
difilculties  in  his  congregation,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 


Church  at  Minisiuk,  on  the  Delaware  River.  After  a 
pastorate  of  (en  years  he  removed  to  Caughnawaga, 
N.  Y.,  in  1770,  where  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  until  his  decease  at  Hayfieki,  Montgomery  Co., 
Oct.  22, 1794^  He  married  his  second  wife,  Susannah 
Van  Campen,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8, 1770.  Six 
sons  were  bom  of  this  marriage.  Of  all  his  seven  sons, 
four  were  educated  for  the  ministry — Theodoras  Fre- 
linghuysen, James  Van  Campen,  Benjamin,  and  Thonsaa. 
Benjamin  died  soon  alter  graduating  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1796.  The  others  were  all  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  their  mother  Church.  Theodoras  F.  died  in 
1785,  after  a  single  year  of  service  as  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  Bridgewater  and  Bedminster,  N.  J. 
Their  venerable  father  was  the  first  Low-Dutch  minis- 
ter who  settled  west  of  Schenectady,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  His  field  of  labor,  being  on  the  frontier, 
embraced  large  portions  of  what  are  now  Fulton  and 
Montgomery  counties,  surrounding  the  old  chorch  at 
Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda).  His  duties  were  oonae- 
quently  very  arduous  and  often  dangerous,  from  expos- 
ure to  Indians  and  other  pioneer  trikU.  His  missiooary 
spirit  was  accompanied  by  intense  devoti<»i  to  the  tib- 
ial views  of  the  Coetus,  who  advocated  the  education 
and  ordination  of  the  cleiigy  in  this  country,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  Holland.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
patriot.  His  residence  on  the  frontier  was  the  theatre 
of  frequent  alarms,  murders,  and  desolations,  which  often 
interrapted,  and  at  one  time  stayed,  his  ministerial  la- 
bors. He  was  obliged  to  fiee  with  all  his  family  into 
the  interior  for  safety  until  the  danger  was  passed.  He 
is  represented  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  patient  spirit, 
^  enduring  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"* 
and  unostentatious  in  his  demeanor.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  lucid  and  winning,  strongly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  as  set  *forth  in  the  standards  of  his 
Church,  and  able  in  their  defence.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
solemn,  earnest,  and  tender.  His  last  illness,  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  home  with  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  until  his  long  ministry  of  forty  years  was 
closed  by  death.  His  remains  were  buried  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  old  church  where  for  twenty-four  years 
he  had  preached  the  Grospel  of  Christ. 

7.  Thomas,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  Sr., 
was  bora  at  Caughnawaga  ( now  Fonda ),  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
22, 1777.  Educated  in  the  classics  by  his  brother,  Rev. 
James  V.  C.  Romeyn,  and  at  the  Schenectady  Academy, 
he  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1796;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Theodoric  RomeA'n 
in  Schenectady ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis 
of  Albany  in  1798,  and  ordained  in  the  Dutch  Church 
of  Remsenbush  (now  Florida),  N.  Y.,  in  1800,  having 
the  double  chai^  of  that  congregation  and  the  Second 
Church  of  Schenectady.  In  1806  he  accepted  the  pa»- 
toral  care  of  the  churches  of  Ntskayuna  and  Amity, 
N.  Y.,  and  served  them  until  1827,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  a  fall,  which  lamed  him  for  life  and  compelled  him 
to  abandon  active  duty  as  a  settled  minister.  He  had 
a  large,  powerful  frame,  and  was  dignified,  humorous, 
courteous,  and  decided,  as  well  as  amiable  and  transpar^ 
ently  honest.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  his  judgment 
almost  uniformly  correct,  and  his  shrewd,  pointed,  quiet 
humor  gave  great  zest  to  his  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
speech.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  noted  for  theological  ex- 
actness of  statement,  for  knowledge  and  apt  quotations 
of  Scripture,  for  deep  piety,  and  for  practical  usefulness. 
His  attainments  were  respectable,  but  his  wide  influ- 
ence over  a  large  section  of  the  Church  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  '*the  law  of  the  houae^ 
and  his  wisdom  as  a  counsellor  and  peace-maker.  He 
died  Aug.  9, 1859,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  in 
"the  full  assurance  of  faith."  He  was  a  pillar  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

See  Sprague,  A  tmais  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i  v,  ix ;  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church;  Maffazute  of  the  R^, 
Dutch  Church;  Life  of  Dr.  J,  H,  LicingtUm;  Taylor, 
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ArnnaU  <if  Oie  Ciai*u  ff  BfTset;  f'lib,  Palptl  Elajtmei 
of  Ok  ISA  CaUuij.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Rommel.  Ductriith  Christopheb  von,  iha  Hea- 
>iaa  buturUn,vu  bum  A|>ril  IT,  17S1.  For  »me  time 
he  wu  profenoi  it  Marburg,  aiid  rruoi  1S20  he  reaideil 
4t  Ca»cl  Bfl  presidenL  of  Che  governmental  archivea. 
He  died  in  1859.  Hia  hiitorical  works  are  of  great  im- 
porUnce  to  ChuTcb  hinory.  He  publtthed,  PhiUpp  der 
CnntuHltJiipr,  timdi/ra/  wm  Haten,  i'm  Btitrog  eur 
>ii  Kwvie  der  R^ormalim  mtt  dei  16.  Jokrhim- 
»  (Gieoen,  1830,  8  vol«.)t-£(n«^q;'  PhU^  der 
aodJitragev,iluRr/brmalioii(Vuma,ISia):—Kura! 
Getdk,  d,  teu.  KtrtkamrUiteniKg  unlr.r  d.  Landgr, 
PUI^  d.  GrottmOMgrn,  etc  (Canel,  1817).  See  Wi- 
ner, Hitmdhuch  der  tluolog.  Litmilur,  i,  T9B;  ii,  S9; 
Zoctaokl,  BiUioHt.  Theol  ti,  10B2.    (B.  P.) 

Romoira.  in  PruBsian  mythologr,  is  [he  lacred 
place  of  the  ancient  Pnaaiana,  A  civil  war  had  di- 
vided the  native  PnunianB  and  the  immigrant  8kan- 
diuu.  Waidewut  and  drive,  the  fint  king  and  the 
fint  chief  print,  had  reelored  peace,  and  Grive  after- 
nuda  aiaembled  the  people  on  a  beautiful  plain  on 
which  Hood  a  maaaive  oak  with  widely  apreading 
branched  Before  this  tree  he  had  placed  three  images, 
which  he  called  Potrimpoa,  Ferkunoa,  and  Pikullua,  sni 
declared  them  to  be  the  supreme  gode.  Pnnishmenls 
•cere  thmlened  and  rewards  promised  in  their 
Three  nichea  were  cut  In  the  oak-tree  which  hj 
selected  to  become  the  home  of  the  idols,  and  they  were 
placed  there  with  great  solemnitr,  A  pyre  was  then 
erected  before  the  tree,  froni  the  top  of  which  Grivf 
exhorted  the  people. 
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A  fearful  ihunder-atonn,  which  the  priest  declared 
the  voice  of  God,  made  the  people  tremble,  and  caus 
■hem  to  regard  Grive  with  a  dread  that  put  them 
DHMtal  terror  for  centuries  afierwards  when  they  wt 
obliged  to  approach  him.    The  place  in  which  this  o 
cnrred  wu  called  Romowa.    The  priesia  continued 
dwell  and  offer  sacriAcea  there  until  the  ioereaaed  popn- 
lation  and  entenuun  of  iu  lerritorie*  caused  the  entab- 
Ihhing  of  other  sacred  oaks.     Christianitv  ultimately 
CBDie  in  and  extiipated  them  all,  so  that  the  location 

of  the  original  Knmowa  is  no  longer  known Vollmer, 

WStterb.  d.  ifgUiai. 

Roiiitilii4i  a  prime  character  in  Roman  mythology ; 
hot  which  of  the  legends  concerning  this  alleged  ' 
and  eaiiieat  king  of  their  city  was  i^arded  as  t 
by  the  ftotnans  is  wholly  uncertain. 


e  fulluwing 


tradition  had,  bowe< 

lished  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Ki 

Two  brothers  belonging  to  the  royal  family  descended 

from  jGneaa  and  reigning  in  Alba,  who  were 

Naroitor  and  Amulius,  divided  their  inheritance 

Numitor  received  the  throne  and  Amulius  the  tr 

Amulius,  however,  soon  dethroned  his  brother,  am 

a  veMsl  of  his  daughter  Ilia,  or  Rhea  l^ilvia,  inu 


Tbe  Caiilluluw  WotranckliDit  Bi 


m  Amuliua  caused 


Expoeed  by  means  of  a  servant  on  the  overflowed 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  nourished  by  a  she- 
wolf  and  a  bird,  until  found  by  the  shepherd  Faustulus, 
who  bore  them  to  his  house  and  reared  them  with  the 

manhood,  they  dethroned  and  killed  Amulius  and  re- 
instated their  grandfather  Numitor.     After  this  they 


city  (I 


ne);  bi 


them,  and  Remuswaa 
ither's  hand.  Romulus  now  reigned  alone 
I  new  state,  and  after  his  death  was  venerated  aa  a 
nder  the  name  of  Quinnu<i  because  of  the  declan- 
>r  Julius  PiDCuluB  that  R. 


nfon 


I  of  the  wolf 


111  preserved  in  the  Capitolini 
!,  and  constitDtea  one  of  the  most  eminent  relics 
ient  Koman  art.— Vollmer,  Worlerb.  d.  Mythot. 
a.  V.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Clot.  Biog.  s.  v. 

SomilS,  in  Greek  mjthology,wBatheaon  ofUlysaei 
and  Circe. 

Sonde,  Lambertus  DK.a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was  colleague  with  Ji.- 
hannes  Ritzems  in  the  Collegiate  (Dutch)  Charch  of 
New  York,  and  sacceSBor  to  the  venerable  Gualterus  du 
Bois  from  1T61  to  1781.  With  his  aawciale  Rilzema  he 
w»  thoroughly  educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of 
Holland,  and  brought  to  bis  pulpit  ample  preparations. 
When  driven  from  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  he  supplied  the  Church  of  Schsghricoke,  near  Al- 
bany, where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  bis  lift,  beiBg 
too  old  to  resume  hie  labors.  He  preached  only  in  the 
Dutch  language,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  oppoai- 
lion  to  the  introduction  of  English  preaching,  and  in 
the  lawsuit  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  consistorv 
and  (gainst  "the  Dutch  party,"  who  bad  I 
coata  £300.  Notwithstanding  ill  this,  bis  i 
was  always  venerated,  and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age 
St  Schsgh^coke,  his  place  of  voluntary  exile,  in  1796. 
ryofihe  Church  inlfew  York  gave  him  an 


le  left  th 


and  the  same  was  given  to  his  aged  colleague  Rilzema, 
who  died  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.     Hr.  de  Bonde  was  a 

CT,  but  was  not  su  eminent  for  these  things  as  he  was  for 
his  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  in  that  transi- 
tion period  of  the  Dutch  Church.  See  De  Witt,  Bin. 
Dueourif,  p.  TO;  Gunn,  Life  n/ /.tiwjnfoR,  p.  88,  IM; 
Corwiii,  Umual  of  (At  Brf.  Ch.  p.  70.    (W.  J.  R  T.) 

RoDey.  Hoses,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  ui  Washiiigt«n  0>unty,  I^ 
Sept.  20,  1604.  la  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the 
grammar-school  of  Jefferson  College,  and  graduated 
from  ihe  coUege  in  1S23.  lie  epeut  some  time  in  teach- 
ing in  Baltimore,  and  then  punued  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  receiving  his  license  June  8, 1829.  He  was 
ordained  and  inetailed  pastor  in  Newburgh,  N,  Y.,  June 
8,  1890.  In  Ihe  great  controversy  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  he  opposed  the  proposed  changes,  In  ISS6  the 
Syno<l  chose  him  lo  be  edilor  of  a  contemplated  maga- 
zine, which  first  appeared  in  March  following  as  Ti» 
Rtformed  Prut;f rerion,  and  which  he  conducted,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  year,  until  it  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  volume.  In  1^48,  on  account  of 
ill-heakh,  he  resigned  the  editorahip,  and  the  nest  year 
took  charge  of  the  literary  ineliiution  in  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  he  retained  until  nearly  Ihe  rime  of  bis  death 
(July  3,  ISJM).     SistSfn^ai!,A<maUo/lhtAmer.Pul- 

Rongala,  in  Sonlh-Sea  Island  mythology,  is  the 
name  of  the  supreme  being  or  highest  god  among  the 
inbabitanla    of  the   Caroline   Islands,  in    the   PadOo 


RONSDORF  SECT  1 

Ronidotf  EtaOt  This  name  hai  been  given  U 
the  clique  at  rimtici  ronnded  by  EUw  Eller  (q.  v.)  ri 
Elberfeld,  end  ■ubsequently  liansferred  to  Hooadoif,  in 
the  duchy  or  Berg,  Germui;. 

Rood(S«jion),acn)»orcruci(ix.  The  term  11  men 
pirticutariy  applied  (o  the  large  croea  erected  in  Roman 
(Jatholic  churcbee  over  the  entrance  or  the  chancel  oi 
choir.  This  ia  often  of  very  large  si«,  »nd  when  com- 
plete ii,  like  other  cruciflxei,  accompanied  by  the  Hg- 
urea  of  St.  John  and  the  Bleaaed  Virgin,  placed  one  on 
each  aide  ot  the  foot  of  the  crooa;  but  these  are  often 
nmiited.  Lights  are  frequently  placed  in  front  of  these 
roods,  especially  on  certain  festivals  of  the  Church,— 
I'uka,  Gloit.  of  ArcAiUtl.  I.  V. 


Rood  at  SherlHinii 


:e  of  ct 


It  the  ei 


n  chur 


There  ia  a  mueh-defi 

in  Dorsetahire.— Lee,  Glou.  o/lMar;/.  Ttrmt,  t.  v. 

Many  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  holy  rood,  aa 
the  abbey  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  DaglinKvrorth,  Caer- 
manhen,  Bet(ws-y-Grog,  Capel  Chriat,  Southamplon, 
Wood  Eaton,  Swindon,  and  others.  The  Church  or 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  after  it  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a  iransepi,  «rae  called  Huly  Croas,  from  ita  new 
shape.  The  rood  wai  set  before  (he  feet  of  the  dying, 
■trelehed  on  straw  or  ashes,  emblems  of  mortalily,  and 
ateo,  Beleih  says,  erected  at  the  head  of  graves.— Wal- 
cott,  SiK,  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

ROOD-ALTAR,  an  altar  standing  under  the  rood- 
■ereen.     In  large  churches  there  were  generally  two, 


ROOD-BRAM,  or  ROOD-LOFT.  The  rood  epo- 
ken  of  above  was  supported  either  by  a  beam  callei) 
the  rood-ieum,  or  by  a  gallery  called  the  rood-lnjl, 
liver  the  screen  separating  the  choir  or  chsneel  of  a 
Lihurch  from  the  nave.  Rood-lofts  do  not  appear  to 
n  EiigUnd  before,  if 


,    They 


siile  of  the  church,  get 
in  the  wall,  which  is  often  to  be  found  in  churches 
which  have  loat  all  other  traces  of  them.  The  frimt 
was  frequently  richly  panelled,  and  the  under-side  rorm- 
ed  into  a  large  coveted  cornice,  or  ornamented  with 

the  screen  below.     Although  rooM  of  the  rood-lofts  in 
England  have  been  destroyed,  a  conaiderable  number 


:o  ROOD 

of  eicamplea  (more  or  leaa  perfect)  remain,  as  at  Lnng 
Sutton,  Kingsbury  Epiacopi,  Barnwell,  Uunster,  Hm- 
beracnmbe.  Minehead,  and  Winsbam,  Somersetshire; 
Newark,  Nottinghamshire;  Charlton- on -Otmoar,  and 
Kandborougb,  Oxfordshire ;  Merevale.  Knowle,  and 
Worm-Leightoa,  Warwickshire;  llamsted,  Hertford- 
shire;  UOendon,  Bradninch,  Collumpton,  Dartmouth, 
Kenlon,  Plymptree,  and  Hartland,  Devon,  etc  The 
rood-loft  was  occasionally  placed  above  the  chaoeel- 
arch,  as  at  Northleach,  Uloucestershire.  It  sametimea 
eitended  acmas  the  flrst  arch  of  the  ttave,  as  in  Caatle 
Hedingham  Church,  Essex.  There  are  some  verv  fine 
and  rich  mod-iufts  lu  Wales,  in  churches  which  m  in 
other  resfiecis  plain  and  poor.— Parker,  Oott-iif  Arxki- 


R00D-CHAIN3,  those  chains  by  which,  In  tbe  case 
of  large  figures  placed  on  or  heeide  the  rood,  such  figures 
ipported.    These  chains  were  inserted  in  the  roof 


infrontofth 


Remi 


CoUutnpton,  Devonshire. 

ROOD-CLOTH  (or  Roi>i-CLtn'H),  tbe  veil  by 
which  the  large  crucifii  or  rood,  which  anciently  stood 
over  the  chancel-screen,  was  covered  during  LenL  Its 
color  in  England  was  either  violet  or  black,  and  it  was 
frequenlly  marked  with  a  white  cross.  We  find  exam- 
ples nf  this  cloib  figured  in  medieval  iUuminalioos 

Lee,  Gim.  of  LUurg.  Ttma,  s.  v. 

R0OD-DOOR.S,  the  doors  of  the  rood-aneen,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  chanceL 

ROOD-GALLERY.     See  Roon-i^jrr. 

ROOU-(iAP,  tbe  space  under  a  chancel-arch. 

ROOD-LIOHT,  a  light,  whether  from  a  morur  with 
taper  or  from  oil-lamps  or  cressets,  placed  on  or  about 
the  rooil-beam.  Such  were  kept  continually  burning  in 
ancient  parish  cburchee. 

ROOD-LOFT.     See  Rooif  beam. 

ROOD-HASS,  a  term  sometimes  allied  (I)  to  tbe 
daily  parish  mass  said  in  large  churches  at  the  altar 


id  (2)  s> 


le  feast  of  the  Exaltation 


side  of  tbe  rood. 

ROOD-SCREEN,  a  screen  separating  the  cboir  ot 

chancel  of  a  church  from  the  nave.     Above  it  was  a 

gallery  supporting  the  rood,  and  called  (he  rood-loft. 

nml-Bcreen  had  no  upper  loft,  or  aolar.     In  early 

■  it  had  three  doors,  one  facing  the  altar,  the  sec- 

le  gospel  ude,  and  a  Ihinl  the  epistle 

veils  were  dropped  at  the  ct 

A  rchaol.  a.  v. 


side.     Before 


ROOD-STAIR,  the  St 

Cq.v.). 


K  winding  up  to  the  rood 


ROOD-STEEPLE,  or  ROOD-TOWER.   This  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tower  bnilt  over  tbe  intet- 
•eclion  of  a  cruciform  church. 

ROOD-STEPS,  the  steps  into  a  choir  or  chancel, 
immunly  found  under  or  immediately  before  tbe  rood- 
Rood,  Anson,  a  Presbvterian  divine,  was  ordained 
t  New  Hai-en,  Conn.,  in  IHitS.  He  took  up  hia  rewdence 
I  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  18A7.  He  pob- 
shed,  A  Chui-ch  Unmnl/nr  tkt  Meinben  oflkt  Pro- 
flfiia»  Charck  (Phila.  ISM.Svo);  severd  pamphleta 
and  papers  on  theological  subjects,  temperance  refbtro. 
etc.;  and  edited  a  daily  paper  in  Philadelphia.  See 
Allihone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  andAmer.  Akiion,  s,  v. 


ROOF  li 

Roof  (il,g6g;  arrrq,  HaU.  Hii,  8;  Hiia,  AcU  x, 
9).  The  rooh  of  dwelUng-hauMB  in  the  entire  Eut, 
beaose  of  Che  generally  dry  weather,  are  made  flat  and 
■re  ■urmunded  with  a  guani  or  lailing  (rpSQ;  rm- 
^artj.  See  DeuE.  xiii,  8,  where  (he  parapet  la  inaiited 
oil,  and  Domp.  I'hoDuan,  Limd  and  Boot,  i,  48  sq. ;  2 
Kings,  i,  g;  comp.  Mithna,  MordKalan,  i,  10 ;  Mich»eli«, 
-W..1  RiJ.  It,  3.W).  Anciently  only  buildings  intended 
tor  ilisplay  had  raited  roofa ;  aucfa  *i  templea  (C^eeio, 


Orat.  iii,  26;  Philo,  ii,  43;  Sueton.  Cluad.  xvii).  So 
tb«  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  we  are  told  by  Jewish  wrilcrK, 
was  arehed  ot  TBulied,  so  that  no  one  should  repair 
thither  for  the  same  purpoaea  as  to  the  roors  or  the 
houses  (comp. also  Jrrome,  .Id  Suniam  It  Fritrt.  p.  661). 
In  the  East  the  roof  conaiUs  usually  of  a  water-proof 
tUmg  (Hariti,  Trar.  p.  M6  M|.;  Tavemier,  Voyugt,  i, 
168)  or  of  atones  (Vitmr.  ii,  1,6;  Sehwdgger,  Rn$. 
p.  2S3).  and  is  raised  a  little  at  one  side  w  in  ihe  mid- 
dle U,  shed  water  (Plinr,  nikvi,  62;  Burckh■^l^  A  nib. 
|v  153).  Pipes  mm  also  used  to  convey  the  water  into 
risietna  (see  Maimnn.  ad  Middotk,  vi,'  6).  A  kind  of 
weak,  perishable  graaa  commonly  grew  up  between  the 
tiles(Pn.cxxix,6;  !  Kings  xix,  26;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27; 
see  Shaw,  Tmr.  p.  210).  The  roof  of  Dagon's  temple 
<Jt«lg,  xvi,  27)  is  said  to  have  been  crowded  with  SOOO 
persons  to  behold  Samson's  feats;  but  this  can  hardly 
mean  the  top  of  the  temple,  because  Ihe  persons  tbere- 
i>n  cDuM  not  see  what  was  passing  within.  It  appears 
rather  to  hare  be«i  ■  loft  or  gallery  rimning  around 
Ihe  lop  of  the  buikling  inside,  and  supported  by  pillars 
with  two  main  posts,  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  temple.  A 
Tery  usual  kind  of  roof  is  mnstnicted  in  the  following 
manner:  The  beams  are  placed  about  three  feet  apart; 
acmaa  these  sticks  are  arranged  close  together,  and 
thickly  matted  thom-bush;  over  this  is  spread  a  coat 
of  thick  mortar,  and  lastly  the  msrl  or  earth,  which  cov- 
ers the  irholc  A  large  stone  roller  is  kept  on  the  top 
of  Ihe  houM  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  Ballcn- 
ing  the  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
iraling.  fioofs,  however,  are  often  oF  a  very  inferioT 
description  to  chia.  They  are  si  times  composed  of  the 
palm-leaf,  and  in  other  asea  are  made  of  comatalks  or 
bnishwood,  spread  orei  wilh  gravel  (Robinson,  Biblical 
firt.  i,  243;  ii,  379),  or  of  leeds  and  heather  with  a 

h  (Hart- 


The  roofs  of  the 
great  halls  in 
Egypt  an  cov- 


pets  are  uniform-  : 
ly  (daced  around  : 
Ihe  roof,  fur  the  ■ 
l^rposeofguard-  ^„^,„j  EirrptUn  Bo. 


HI  purled  by  colnmiia. 


I  ROOF 

dent  by  felling  (Wakioson,.4BG/^S^ii,  122).  The 
roofwasmucbusedby  the  Hebrews,  as  it  still  is  in  East- 
ern nations.  It  was  often  resorted  Ia  to  get  fresh  air, 
by  convalescents  and  othera  (2  Sam,  xi,2!  Dan,  iv, 
2G;  comp.  Buckingham,  Meiop,  p.  70;  Thomson,  Land 
iBid  Book,  i,  49  sq.  See  Thilo,  Co£  ApctTyph.  i,  120, 
297,  when  it  is  a  playground  for  children).  In  sum- 
mer the  people  slept  there  (1  Sam,  ix,26;  comp,Taver- 
nier,  i,  1681  Buckingham,  Jfewp.  p.  B3G;  RosenmUller, 
MorffenlAix,^;  Murier,  •Secoi»j.7uunuy,p.2S0;  Robin- 
son, iii,  242).  It  was  sought  as  a  place  for  quirt  con- 
versation (I  Sam.  ix,  25),  for  undisturbed  lamentstion 
(Isa.  XV,  3;  Jer.  xlviii,  38),  for  building  "  booths"  (q.  v„ 
Neb.  viii,  16),  and  fur  various  religious  actions  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12:  Jer.  lix.  13;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Acts  s,  9),  perhaps 
with  tbe  feeling  of  being  raised  nearer  to  heaven  and  to 
God.  Acts  of  a  public  nature  were  transacted  there  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  22),  and  announcements  made  (Matt,  x,  27; 
Luke  zii,3;  cnmp.Josephus,lfar,ii,21,6;  TsJm.QabvL 
Shab.  foL  S5,  S ;  comf^  Lucian,  Ver.  /Oil.  ij,  46).  Not 
ia  this  inconsistent  with  its  use  for  secret  interviews, 
before  named,  as  these  took  place  wben  neighbors  were 
supposed  to  be  occupied;  yet  the  "upper  chamber" 
(it.  v.)  was  certainly  more  commonly  sought  for.  Again, 
the  ruof  was  a  lookout  over  the  street  (Judg.  xvi,  27; 
Isa.  ixii,  I ;  comp.  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  190),  a  place  for  ex- 
posing clothes  and  household  stuff  10  the  air  (Josh,  ii, 
6;  cump.HishnB,ranu'i(,ix,6;  IHitcaiHh,  ii,7 ;  ifurh- 
«*tr,vi,2;  JtfuuKT-,  1,6,3;  Mfgaia,iii,S;  J/niirrjt, viii, 
4) ;  a  commanding  pinition  for  defence  against  altacka 
from  below  (Judg.  ix,  51 ;  2  Mace  v,  12;  comp.  Ji«e- 
phus,^iW.xiv,15,12;  H'ur,iv,l,4;  Schweigger, Aeu. 
p.  219).  Bat  a  consUnt  residence  on  the  roof,  in  lone- 
liness and  exposure,  is  a  forcible  image  of  a  snrrowlhl 
life  (Pror.  xxi,  9;  comp.  xxv,  24).  It  was  usual  to 
have  two  flights  of  Heps  lo  ascend  10  the  roof;  one 
within  the  house  and  one  in  the  street.  It  was  easy, 
too,  to  climb  over  the  railing  of  Ihe  roof  and  thus  pass 
from  that  of  one  house  lo  ils  ikeighbur;  or  from  house 
to  house  along  a  whole  street  (Malt,  ixiv,  17;  Mark 
xiii,  15;  Lukexvii.SI;  romp.Flamin,  ffeisriFfcA.p.  10; 
Rusael.  ^f<7ipo,  i,  45;  Josephus, /4Br.xiii,&,  8;  Mishna, 
Baba  Mfltia,  fuL  88. 1 ;  Barhebr.  Cknai.  p.  ITO),  Thtia, 
too,  it  was  easv  lo  pass  down  from  the  roof  into  a  house 
(see  Ligbtfoot,  Bar.  Hrb.  p.fiOl],  The  passage  Hark 
ii,  4  is  must  naturally  explained  by  supposing  Jesua 
to  have  been  in  the  chamber  immedisiely  nntler  tbe 
mof.  The  people  took  up  the  floor  of  the  roof  (comp, 
JosepbuB,  AM.  xiv,  16, 12)  and  let  down  the  Nck  man 
(Strauss,  Leb.Jet,  ii,  61,  supposes  Che  usual  mode  of  ac- 
ceas  from  the  roof  to  Ihe  upper  chamber  to  be  used, 
which  contrwlicts  Mark),  This  is  Ihe  meaning  of  Luke 
in  the  parallel  paasage,  v,  19.  If  we  understnnd  tU 
midtl  (rA  liiaav)  to  mean  the  court  of  the  house,  then 
the  liiing  (Ktpofioi).  as  our  version  haa  it,  or  rather 
bi-icti,  must  mean  Ihe  guard  wall  around  the  roof  (Fa- 
her,  ArchanL  i,  419),  or  the  cornice  (Hiist,  Nackr.  t. 
Marof,  p.  264).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Utter 
was  common  in  Palestine;  and  the  expression  into  Ike 
mida  (comp.  Luke  iv,  36;  Mark  iii,  3;  xiv,  60;  John 
XX,  19)  doee  not  admit  Che  above  Interpretation  (Shaw, 
Trar.  p.  186  sq.,  gives  an  explanation  which  does  not 
suit  the  passage).  A  literal  taking-up  of  the  roof,  how- 
ever, would  be  but  a  iriSing  matter,  and  would  involve 
no  injury  to  tbe  buililing,  if  it  were  like  the  modem 
Arab  houses  in  that  vicinity.  They  are  very  low,  and 
the  roof  is  formed  chieHr  of  twiga  and  earth,  on  beams 
some  three  feet  apart.  It  is  very  common  lo  remove 
part  of  this  to  let  down  gooils,  etc.  (see  Thomson,  Land 
and  Boot,  ii,  6  sq.) ;  the  Talm.  Babl.  ffoed  Kalon,  xxv, 
l,says,  when  R,  Huna  died,  his  bier  could  not  pass  tbe 
door,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  down  through 
the  roof.  See  Mill,  I*itt.  </r  ACdiani  Htbr.  Trail,  in 
Oelrich's  CiM.  Optic.  Hil.PhU.  TAmL  I,  ii,678  sq.;  Bal- 
tus,  Du>.  df  TKtii  Bfbr.  RtltdtM  {Viteb.  1696) ;  Paber, 
A  Tclim'l.  i,  41 7  sq. ;  Mackett,  lUaMr.  of  ScryiT.  p,  70, 71, 
72,anduD  Prov,ixvil,  la,p.8G.    See  Housetop. 


BOOF  1 

ROOF,  ID  uchileetuie,  is  ihe  exurnil  eoveringon  the 
top  ura  building;  mnetiinn  ofUone,  iHit  luually  ur  wood 
averl«d  with  liiua,  tilea,  lead,  etc  The  Tunn  uid  cud- 
MructioD  or  Ihe  timber-work  ol  roofs  differ  nulorully 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  building  on  which  it  ii 
to  be  placed,  aiid  any  attempt  to  nodce  all  the  varietiea 
would  fai  exceed  the  Umiu  of  this  work.  The  main 
portions  of  the  framing,  which  in  moec  caaes  arc  placed 
■t  regular  intervals,  are  each  called  a  Iran,  prindpal, 
or  pair  of  priadpaU.  These,  in  anumental  open  roofs, 
are  the  lesding  features,  and  in  some  ancient  roota  are 
conCriTed  with  an  especial  view  to  appearance.  The 
accompanying  diagrams  of  two  of  the  simplest  kinds 


of  modem  nwfs  will  serve  U 

moat  important  timbers ;  a  Idng-poil  roof  has  one  v 

tical  post  in  each  truas,  a  qutea-piiti  roof  has  (wo. 

HeJittval  roofs  vary  so  much  in  Iheir  stniclure, 
account  of  the  anumental  dispoaition  of  the  pieces,  tl 
eraal  nomeiicUture 


Many  name. 


'hich  the  original  appplici 


The  Haiantr-beam  roofs  contain  most  of  the  peculi 
ariiies  ofstructuie  that  distinguish  the  mediieval  roof 
froni  the  tnodem  roofs,  and  the  following  nomenclslur 
may  be  adopted  in  describing  them;  Sometimes  on. 
bammer-beam  is  repeated  over  another,  forming,  as  i 
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were,  two  stories.  It  ia  tbm  called  a  ioMt  hamma^ 
bram  roof,  and  the  nomenclature  runs:  lowfr  kammer^ 
iuiB,  a/^ier  hamnter-Uani,  Uncfr  tammeT-bract,  upper 
iamMtr-bracef  lower  tide-port^  tipper  nde-poet^  etc 

be  called  poil>,  with  an  epithet,  if  necessary,  e.  g.  Pcn- 
dant-post.  Inclined  pieces,  if  not  nj/ln-i,  are  traces, 
and  commonly  derive  Iheir  epithet  from  the  piece  un- 
der which  they  are  placed,  or  which  they  principally 
stiOen,  as  noUar-brace.  AMir  pitcti  are  flxed  to  ev- 
ery one  of  the  rafteis  in  most  mediieva]  roofs,  but  thry 
are  sometimes  concealed  by  cornier  -  mouldings  and 
frieze  -  boards.    The  example  from  Dorchester  shows 

post,  etc 


Hammer-beam  Boot  NorttaAlsk,  Dorcheatar,OxfordshIrei 

Of  the  constniction  of  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  Ait- 
eult  very  Utile  is  known,  but  it  was  probably  of  Ihe 
ost  inaniticial  kind,  and  judging  from  the  form  uf 
leir  pediments,  the  pitch  of  them  was  low.  Some  stnall 
lildings  still  retain  their  original  roofs  of  marble,  as 
le  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Choragic  tlonument 
'  Liaicrales  at  Athena.  The  Mausoleum  of  Theoduric 
ed  of  a  single  block 


:hiTly-s. 


;■  then 


degree  n 


nee  of  their  iniemal  appearance.     Tlie  illuinina- 
in  manuscripts  seem  to  represent  them  as  often 
covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles. 

y  steep  pitch ;  but  in  others  the  elevation  was  more 
mudeiite,  the  ridge  being  formed  at  about  a  right  an- 
gle It  diies  not  appear  chat  at  this  period  the  con- 
struction was  made  ornamental,  although,  doubtless,  in 
mauy  cases  the  framing  was  open  to  view.  The  mv- 
ering  tvas  certainly  sometimes  of  lead,  but  was  probably 
oflener  of  a  less  costly  mau;riaL 

Katii/  Eni/tith  roofs  vere  generally,  if  not  always, 
made  with  a  steep  slope,  though  not  universally  of  the 
same  pitch.     Sometimes  the  section  of  the  roof  repre- 


i9t,«son  I 
Ibis  origini 
rafter  addi 


xifa  of  th 


\e  still  e: 


if  Hales  Owen  Church, Shropshire: 
nail  rie-beams  across  it,  and  under  even- 
lal  pieces  of  timber  are  fixed,  which  are 
cut  circular,  so  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of 
■  series  of  parallel  ribs  fumiiiig  a  barrel-vault.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  improving  tbe 
appearance  of  roofs  la  this  style  before  any  ImporUnt 
ornaments  were  applied  to  them.  The  adciiiinnal  |Hec«« 
utHler  the  raflers  were  usually  eiiber  quite  pUin  or  only 
chamfered  on  Ihe  edges.  A  raoulclefl  rib  sometime*  ran 
along  the  top,  and  a  cornice  nent  the  wall-plate,  both 
ofwhich  weregenerally  smalL  The  tie-beams  also  were 
frequently  moulded. 

When  first  the  ai^Toocb  of  the  Dtcaraltd  ityle  be- 
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gui  to  excrciac  tn  inBatace,  the  raoh,  though  BtiQ  ot 

mentiL  There  an  >lw  rooTi  exiuing  or  (hU  lUte,  anil 
sine  probably  earliei,  Sd  country  churchet,  the  inddet 
of  which  are  fornied  into  a  aeria  of  flat  (paces,  or  cants. 
Thrj  are  uRully  quiu  plain,  with  the  exceptiun  of  the 
lie-beam  and  cornice,  which  an  frequently  moulded, 
and  the  king-peat,  which  ia  commonly  ocia^onalr  with 
a  monlded  capital  or  base.    Of  a  later  period,  roofs  of 

Ibey  are  generally  to  be  dutinguiihed  from  the  earlier 

of  ax.  Of  the  older  deacription  good  examples  re- 
main at  Chaitham  Church,  Kent,  and  on  the  south 
litle  of  Uemw  Chunh,  Sumy.  Hoot  of  these  roofi 
are  now  ceiled,  but  probably  many  of  them  were  orig- 

Aa  the  Decorated  style  advanced,  tlie  leading  tiiD- 
ben  of  the  principals  were  oHen  (otmed  into  an  arch 
by  the  addition  of  circular 
brices  under  the  ti*.heams, 
the  beams  tbemHives  be-    . 

The  spandrels  formed   hy  J  I 

these  braces  were  vervDSU-  I  I 

sllv  filled  with  pierced  tra-  1  ti. 


Houlh  Aisle,  Kidllngton. 
Oxfutdshlre. 


and  enriched  than  in  tbi 
urticT  MvloL     Where  tht 

lines  of  mouldings  were  in- 
temipled,  they  very  com- 
monir  tcrminalcd  in  carved 
t(«ves  or  other  omamenta 
Sometimes  the  tie-beanjs  were  omitted  in  roofs  of 
bii-b  pitch,  but  the  principals  were  generally  arched. 
The  nufs  of  domestic  halls,  in  the  Decorated  style,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  enriched  than  those  of  chureh- 
ff,:  that  of  Malvern  Prioiy  had  a  variety  of  cross- 
brate*  above  the  tie-beams  cut  inlo  ornamental  fealher- 
ini^i  (hat  of  tbe  arebbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  at 
Afayfield,  Sussex,  was  supported  on  stone  archea  span- 
ning the  whole  breadth  of  the  room  (about  forty  feet). 
This  kind  of  construction  is  also  partlallv  used  in  the 
haU  at  the  Uote,  Igbtham,  Kent.     This'kiud  of  cou- 

»teiil  of  the  large  timbers  necexury  fur  the  principals, 
«eems  i«  have  been  more  common  than  is  genetally  sup- 
posed, and  at  all  periods. 

In  the  Ptrpm^ieulur  style  hammer-beam  roofs  were 
inimduced  (one  uf  the  Suest  specimens  uf  which  is  that 
uu  Weatminster  Halt),  and,  together  with  them,  mi«t 

tncol.    Thesearefatloomanifoldlobeenu- 

and  halls,  some  of  which  are  extremely  njag- 
uificent,  and  are  enriched  with  tracery,  feath- 
eringB,  pendants,  and  carvings  of  various 
liinda,  in  the  greateat  profusion.  Many  ruufa 
in  this  style  were  neatly  or  quite  flat ;  these, 
■hen  plain,  had  the  timbers  often  exposed 


re  ceiled  with  oak  and  formed 


4  they 
tipiion   t 


in  at  CI 


On  hall 


Omrch,  (Jlou 


^-heam 


in  chnrehe*  other  kinds  of  ccai- 
Mnmion  were  matt:  prevalent.  There  an 
ftinte  medieval  buildings,  principally  ves- 
Itiea.  apsea,  and  portions  of  churches,  which 
ape  entirely  roofed  with  stone.  They  are 
generally  of  high  elevation,  and  often  have 
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against  fin ;  in  other  cases,  when  the  materia]  was  suit- 
able, perhaps  from  economy. 

The  name  of  roof  is  often  applied  to  what  are,  in  fact, 
ceilings  having  an  external  covetiog,  or  outer  roof,  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  is  seen.  Vaulted  roofs  are  also 
fmjuently  spoken  of,  but  a  vault  usually  has  an  outer 
ruof  over  il,  and  is  more  properly  a  vaulted  ceiling. — 
Parker,  (liou.  of  A  rchUtd.  s.  v.  See  CAomAer)')  Ani^- 
c/op,  B.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sac  A  rthitoL  st  v. 

Room  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  equivalent 
of  no  less  than  four  Heh.  aitd  dght  Greek  lerms.  Tbe 
only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here 
is  rp-uTatXima  (Halt,  xxiii,  6i  Mark  xii,  89;  Luke 
xiv,  7,  8;  XX,  M),  which  signifies,  not  a  "room"  in  [he 
sense  we  commonly  sttach  to  it  of  a  chamber,  but  the 
highest  place  on  the  highest  couch  mttnd  the  dinner  or 
supper  table — the  *^  uppermost  seat,"  as  it  is  more  a^ 
curately  rendered  in  Luke  li,  48.  See  Mkau  The 
word  "seat"  is,  however,  generally  appropriated  by  out 
Iranslalon  to  EoSiffra,  which  Becms  to  mean  some  kind 
of  official  chair.  In  Luke  xiv,  9,  10,  they  have  ren- 
dered rdwoi'  by  both  "  place"  and  "  roam."-~Smitb.  See 
alio  Upfbr  Room. 

The  convenience  of  dividing  habitations  into  sepa- 
rate apartments  earlv  suggested  itself.  We  read  of 
various  kinds  of  rooms  in  Scripture-bedchamber,  in- 
ner chamber,  upper  chamber,  bride-chamber,  gueil- 
chamber,  guard-chamber,  of  the  king's  house.  In  early 
times  tbe  females  and  children  of  the  family  slept  in 
one  room,  on  separate  beds,  and  the  mates  in  another. 
See  Chamhsk. 

Roos,  Johaim  Frladrich,  only  son  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  bom  in  ITS9,  and  died  in  18"^,  at  Marbach, 
where  he  had  held  the  position  of  desn.  He  wrote  a 
/iuloty  of  Ihi  Rifonaatian  and  ■  Church  HuiaTy, 
neither  of  which  was  based  on  original  sources,  and 
both  of  which  have  been  superseded  by  more  modern 
works.    See  Uerzog,  Rtal-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

RooB,  MagniiB  Filediioh,  the  last  of  the  series 
of  clergymen  in  WUrtembeig  who  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury promoted  the  independent  development  ufHetism 
(q.  v.),  and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  churches  of  Wurtemberg  against  the  ration- 
alistic and  other  movements  of  North  Cetmany.  He 
was  bom  at  Sulz-oo-the-Neckar,  Sepu  6,  1727,  passed 
through  the  schools  of  Wuitemberg  in  regular  course, 
aod  in  1749  became  vicar  st  Owen.  AlUr  fiUing  vari- 
ous ministerial  sUtiona  in  Tubingen,  Stuttgart,  etc.,  he 
was  made  pastor  at  Lustiiau,  near  Tubingen,  in  1767, 
where  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  notabilitirs 

the  latter  by  tbe  delivery  of  private  lectures  on  Biblical 
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theology.  In  1784  he  w«8  appointed  to  the  prelature  of 
Anhaiuen,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  district  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1787  he  waii  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
national  diet,  which  diverted  his  attention  largely  to- 
wards political  affairs.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  to 
liis  people  on  Christmas-day,  1802,  and  died  March  19, 
1808. 

Roos  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  book — the  Bible. 
He  was  not  the  representative  of  any  scientific  idea  in 
theology,  nor  a  rhetorician  who  attached  importance  to 
the  elegancies  of  style.  His  theology  was  contained  in 
the  sentences  of  the  Bible,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
theologian  to  perform  beyond  condensing  what  is  there 
expanded,  collecting  what  is  scattered,  and  converting 
the  whole  directly  into  faith  and  life.  As  a  dogmatist 
he  simply  brought  together  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
holding  that  they  require  no  elaboration  in  order  to  ap- 
pear as  a  faultless  whole.  As  an  expositor  and  polemic 
he  displayed  an  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  difficul- 
ties, and  accepted  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with 
unquestioning  faith ;  and  in  that  one  of  his  works  which 
partakes  most  largely  of  a  scientific  character,  the  Funr- 
damenla  Psycholoffia  Sacrce  (Tubuigen,  1769;  Stutt- 
gart»  1857),  he  simply  gathered  from  the  Scriptures 
every  passage  in  which  a  psychological  term  occurs,  and 
given  the  specific  and  general  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
phrases  so  obtained.  He  held  that  the  truth  was  fully 
and  appropriately  given  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  did 
not  attempt  a  thorough  system  of  psychology.  He  also 
gave  attention  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to 
the  impending  future,  taking  the  Apocalypse  for  his 
guide  and  following  the  interpretations  of  Bengel  (q.  v.), 
though  without  accepting  the  dates  of  that  scholar  for 
the  end  of  the  world  (e.  g.  1886),  and  without  placing 
implicit  reliance  on  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  writings  of  Roos  were  very  numerous,  and  have 
no  importance  for  our  times.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Fundanu  PsychoL  Sacr.,  already  cited: — a  devotion- 
al manual  entitled  Hawhuch  (1790,  2d  ed.),  which  was 
largely  used,  and  a  practical  work  entitled  Chritiliche 
Gedttnkm  v.  d,  Verschiedenheit  u.  EuuffbeU  d.  Kinder 
Gottes  (1st  ed.  1764;  new  [3d]  ed.  1850).— Herzog, 
Heul-Enctfidop,  s.  v. 

Roosevelt,  James  Henry,  Hion.,  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10, 1800. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  well-known  and  wide-spread 
family  of  that  name.  His  father,  James  C.  Roosevelt,  was 
an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar,  educated  at  Columbia 
College.  James  Henry  was  left  a  large  property  by  his 
father,  and  in  early  life  manifested  his  benevolence  by 
taking  an  interest  in  charitable  institutions,  particular- 
ly the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he 
was  for  twenty-three  years  the  treasurer.  He  never 
married,  and  lived  a  quiet  and  frugal  life.  As  his  nat- 
ural heirs  were  wealthy  and  did  not  need  his  property, 
he  determined  on  devoting  it  to  benevolent  objects.  In 
March,  1854,  he  made  his  will,  and  after  certain  be- 
quests, gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  five  incorpora- 
tions in  the  citv  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Societv  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  New  York  Eye  Intirmar>',  the  Demilt 
Dispensary,  and  the  New  York  Institutitm  for  the  Blind. 
It  also  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of 
sick  and  diseased  persons,  and  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment. The  charity  was  to  extend  to  all  sick,  without 
limit  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  wief)out  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  color,  or  religion.  The  hospital,  which 
occupies  an  entire  block  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  av- 
enues, was  in  due  time  erected,  and  was  formally  opened 
Nov.  2, 1871.  The  generous  founder  died  Nov.*80, 1863. 
He  was  **a  man  upright  in  his  aims,  simple  in  his  hab- 
its, sublime  In  his  benefaction."     (W.  P.  S.) 

Root  {^yb,  shdreshj  piZa\  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  extends  downwards  and  fastens  itself  in  the 
earth.   The  rocky  ground  of  Palestine  is  in  some  places 


covered  with  a  very  thin  soil,  so  that  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  these  spots  cannot  strike  deep  roots,  and  are 
therefore  easily  uptom  by  the  winds  or  withered  by  the 
scorching  sun — a  circumstance  to  which  a  beautiful  al- 
lusion is  made  in  the  parable  of  the  aower  (Matt,  xiii, 
2 1 ).  The  root  of  a  family  ia  the  progenitor  from  whom 
the  race  derives  its  name;  thus,  **Out  of  the  serpent's 
root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice**  (Isa.  xiv,  29),  mean- 
ing Hezekiab,  who  was  descended  teom  David,  and  was, 
like  him,  a  scourge  to  the  oppressors  of  laraeL  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a  very  remarkable  proph- 
ecy, "  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jease, 
which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious** 
(xi,  10).  The  Messiah,  elsewhere  called  "  the  branch,** 
is  here  described  as  "  the  root,**  for  though  David's  son 
in  his  human  character,  yet  in  his  divine  capacity  be  is 
David's  ^  root,*'  as  being  his  Lord  and  God.  A  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Revelation,  **  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  root  of  David,  hath  prevailed**  (▼,  5).  So 
"  covetousnesB  is  the  root  of  all  evil**  (1  Tim.  vi,  10) ; 
that  is,  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  occasion ;  **  Lest  an j 
root  of  bitterness  trouble  you"  (Heb.  xii,  15).  In  Job 
xix,  28, "  root  of  the  matter^  signifies  a  ground  or  cause 
of  controversy.  The  root  may  also  denote  the  race,  the 
posterity :  Prov.  xii,  8, "  The  root  of  the  righteous  shall 
not  be  moved,"  i.  e.  shall  not  fail ;  Jer.  xii,  2,  **  Whence 
do  the  wicked  prosper  in  all  things?  thou  hast  planted 
them,  and  thev  have  taken  root.**  In  Daniel  and  in 
the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  is  represented  as  a  young  sprout  or  sucker,  or 
root  of  iniquity,  proceeding  from  the  kings,  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  Jesus  Christ,  in  hb  hu- 
miliation, is  described  as  a  root  ill  nourished,  growing 
in  a  dry  and  barren  soil  (Isa.  liii,  2).  In  the  contrary 
sense,  Paul  says  (Rom.  xi,  16-18)  that  the  Jews  are,  as 
it  were,  the  nx)t  that  bean  the  tree  into  which  the  Gen- 
tiles are  grafted ;  and  that  the  patriarchs  are  the  pure 
and  holy  root  of  which  the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the 
branches.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  root  on  which  Christiana 
depend,  and  from  which  they  derive  life  and  subsistence 
(Col.  ii,  7). 

ROOT,  a  name  sometimes  found  in  the  inventories 
of  English  church  furniture,  by  which  were  designated 
richly  embroidered  a^s  that  had  the  "stem  of  Jeese" 
and  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  figured  upon  them. 

Root,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1813.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  by  Cayuga 
Presbytery.  After  graduating  he  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  was  ordained  in  1885,  and  was  stated 
supply  for  Dexter  and  Howell  churches.  Subsequent^ 
ly  he  preached  for  Granville,  Portland,  and  Bunker  Hill 
churches.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  one  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful missionaries.  He  died  at  Feltz,  April  5, 1860. 
Mr.  Root  was  a  i)owerful  preacher,  and  in  building  up 
churches  in  the  faith  he  had  no  superior.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1 86 1 ,  p.  168.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ropes,  Timothy  Pickerinq,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Oxford,  N.  H.,  Sept.  18, 1802,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1827.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Aug.  18, 1828,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hampton  Falls  in  July, 
1829.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  churches  in 
Weston  and  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  places.  He  went 
West  in  1854,  and  for  ten  years  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tuHt  Church  in  Le  Roy,  Minn.,  where  he  died,  July  3, 
1873.     (J.CS.) 

Roque,  St.,  a  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  France,  who  is  considered  the  special 
patron  of  those  sick  of  the  pUgue.  Few  particulars  of 
his  histor}'  have  been  preserved.  He  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Montpcdlier,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  or 
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early  in  the  14th  century;  and  having  undertaken  a 
piiiniinage  to  Kome,  was  surprised  on  his  way  through 
Italy  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Piacenza.  He 
labored  with  generous  seal  for  the  victims,  fell  sick, 
was  abandoned  by  men,  but  a  dog  licked  his  sores.  He 
recovered  his  health,  returned  to  France,  and  after  a 
life  of  great  sanctity  died  at  Montpellier,  probably  in 
1327. — CAambers't  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Roqnelanre,  Jean  Armand  de  Bessuejouls, 
Couni  of^  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Roquelaure  in 
1721.  Of  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  Church  when 
quite  young,  was  doctor  of  theoli^y  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, and  vicar-general  of  Arras  when,  in  1754,  he  re- 
ceived the  bishopric  of  Senlis.  In  1764  he  was  first 
almoner  of  the  king,  in  1767  councillor  of  state,  in  1768 
abbe  of  St.  Germer,  and  in  1771  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  bbhops  who  re- 
mained in  France  after  the  civil  oath  was  required,  but 
did  not  yield  to  the  constitution  of  1790.  During  the 
Keign  of  Terror  he  retired  to  Arras.  He  resigned  his 
see  of  Senlis,  but  was  in  1802  made  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines.  In  1808  he  received  a  canonry  in  Su  Denis,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He  died  of 
oid  age,  April  28, 1818.  His  writings  are,  Oraison  Fu- 
nlsbre  de  la  Heine  (TEspaffne  (Paris,  1761):  —  Oraison 
Fanibre  de  Louis  X  V  (ibid.  1774)  '.—Mandements,  and 
Lettree  to  the  clergy. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Roqnes,  Pierre,  a  Protestant  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  La  Canne,  July  22, 1685.  His  parents  were 
obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
Koques  was  educated  in  Switzerland,  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.  He  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  in  1710  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Protestant  French  Church  at  Basle, 
where  he  died,  April  18,  1748.  His  principal  writings 
are,  Le  Pasteur  Evai^elique  (Basle,  1728),  transL  into 
German  (Halle,  1741-44)  :—£/«inen/«  det  Veritit  I/is- 
torifuet,  etc.  (Basle,  1726): — Lettret  a  un  Protetttmt 
de  France  etc.  (Lausanne,  1780-85):  —  Let  Devoirs 
des  Sujets  (Basle,  1727): — Semums  sur  Divers  Snjets 
de  Morale  (ibid.  1780),  transl.  into  (lerman  (Halle, 
1731):— £^  Vrai  Piitisme  (Basle,  1781) :— T'rai^*  des 
TribuMOux  de  Judicature  (ibid.  1788).  Besides  these 
are  scattered  pieces  in  several  works,  an  edition  of  the 
Dief,  of  Moreri  fibid.  1731-45),  and  one  of  Martin's 
Bible  (ibitL  1736).  He  continued  with  Beausobre  the 
Sermons  of  Saurin,  and  revised  the  French  translation 
of  Httbner's  Geograpkie  (ibid.  1747).  See  Frey,  Vie  de 
P.  Roques;  Haag,  La  France  PivtestatUe,  —  Hoefer, 
A'otcr.  Biog,  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Roqnette,  Gabriel  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Toulouse  in  1632.  After  finishing  his  studies  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  obtained  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  became  abbe  of  Grandselve,  prior  of  Char- 
lieu  and  of  St.  Denis  de  Vaux,  vicar-general  of  Armand, 
and  abbe  of  Cluny.  In  1666  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Autun,  and  in  1669  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Gabriel 
in  that  place.  He  resigned  his  see  in  1702  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Bertrand  de  Senaux.  He  died  at  Autun, 
Feb.  23, 1707.  Roquette  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  slave 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  canlinal 
Blazarin.  He  left  a  work  entitled  Ordomumces  pour  le 
B^ftiblissement  de  la  Discipline  Ecclesiasfigue  (Autun, 
1669^74),  and  an  Oraison  Funsbre  d'Anne-Afarie  Mar- 
finftzei,  Prinoesse  de  Conti  (Paris,  1674). — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bing,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Rosa,  St.    See  Roba  of  Lima. 

Rosa  or  Lima,  the  most  noted  of  Peravian  saints, 
was  a  beautiful  vi^n,  bom  in  1586  at  Lima,  who  early 
displayed  great  fortitude  in  the  enduring  of  physical 
pain,  and  manifested  a  strong  inclination  towards  an 
ascetic  life.  Her  parents  permitted  her  to  become  a 
Dominican  nun ;  bat  having  entered  a  church  to  pray 
while  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  she  found  herself 
unable  to  proceed  farther,  and  consequently  became  a 
facrmit,  living  in  a  cell  which  she  built  in  the  garden 


belonging  to  her  parents.  She  inflicted  crael  bodily 
mortifications  on  herself,  and  died  in  1617.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Dominican  church,  and  was  canonized  in 
1671.  She  ranks  as  the  patroness  of  the  state,  and  is  an- 
nually commemorated,  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp, 
on  Aug.  26.  See  Ada  tStS,  fur  Aug.  26.— Heraog,  Real- 
EncyJdop,  s.  v. 

Rosa  OF  Viterbo,  a  hermit  attached  to  the  order 
of  Fanciscans,  though  without  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived. She  occupied  a  cell  in  the  house  of  her  parent.H, 
and  was  accustomed  to  preach  repentance,  standing 
with  crucifix  in  hand  in  the  public  streets.  She  was 
temporarily  banished  from  Viterbo,  but  eventually  re- 
called and  received  with  enthusiasm.  She  died  in  A.D. 
1252,  aged  about  eighteen.  See  A  eta  SS,  for  Sept.  4. 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Aranella,  near  Naples,  June  20,  1615.  He  was  brought 
up  under  Francisco  Francanzano,  but  was  obliged  to  get 
his  living  by  selling  his  pictures  upon  the  street.  Af- 
ter his  father's  death,  he  went  with  Ribera  to  Rome,  at 
which  city  he  remained  four  years,  when  cardinal  Bran- 
cacci  carried  him  to  Viterbo,  where  he  painted  several 
pieces.  He  afterwards  went  with  Prince  John  Charles 
of  Medici  to  Florence,  and  stayed  nine  years  in  this  city. 
He  finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  die<l, 
March  15, 1673.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are, 
the  Catiline  Conspiracy : — Saul  and  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor: — AttHus  Rtgulus,  and  altar-pieces.  He  was  also 
a  good  composer  of  music.  See  lady  Morgan,  Lift  and 
Times  of  Salvator  (Loud.  1824, 2  vols.) ;  Cantu,  Salvator 
Rosa  (Milan,  1844) ;  Reynolds  [Sir  Joshua],  Works, 

Rosalia,  St.,  the  greatest  of  Sicilian  saints,  is  said 
to  have  died  between  1160  and  1180.  Her  father  was 
the  count  Sinibald  of  Quisquina  and  Rosis,  and  was  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sicily.  She  lived  for 
a  time  on  Mount  Quisquina  in  the  character  of  a  hermit, 
but  afterwards  on  Mount  Pelegrino,  near  Palermo.  It 
is  alleged  that  her  body  was  found  in  1624,  together 
with  an  inscription  on  Mount  Quisquina  narrating  her 
descent  and  sojourn  in  an  adjoining  cave.  A  pestilence 
ceased  to  prevail  at  the  time  her  body  was  found,  and 
this  fact  was  attributed  to  her  intercessions,  which  may 
account  for  the  veneration  she  receives.  Her  dav  is 
Sept.  4,  and  is  observed  with  much  pomp  in  Palermo, 
one  of  the  features  being  a  procession  in  which  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  saint  is  carried  about.  See  A  eta  SS, 
for  Sept.  4.— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Rosario,  Jerome,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Pordenone  in  1485.  He  was  nuncio  from 
pope  Clement  VII  to  Hungary,  and  died  in  1556.  He 
wrote  a  curious  treatise — Quod  Animalia  Bruta  sape 
Ratione  utantur  melius  I/omine  ("  That  brutes  often  rea- 
son better  than  man*'  [1648]). 

Rosary  {Rosarium).  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
instrument,  composed  of  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller 
beads  strong  on  a  cord,  which  serves  among  Romanists 
to  aid  in  the  repeating  of  a  definite  number  of  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave-Marias.  In  its  wider  meaning  the 
word  danotes  the  worship  in  which  the  rosary  is  em- 
ployed. The  custom  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Pra3'er  a' 
number  of  times  originated  among  the  early  hermits 
and  monks,  and  it  is  stated  by  Palladius  (AnvaiaKa, 
cap.  35)  and  Sozomen  (f/isf.  vi,  29)  that  the  abbot  Paul 
of  the  desert  of  Pherme  repeated  the  Pater-noster  300 
times,  and  at  each  repetition  dropped  a  small  stone  into 
his  lap.  The  Hail-Mary  was  added  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  attain  its  completed  form  until  the 
16th.  A  combination  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the 
Credo  and  the  angelical  greeting  in  this  worship  occurs 
as  early  as  1196  in  the  Statuta  Comaimnia  of  bishop 
Odo  of  Paris. 

The  rosary  is  accordingly  of  modem  origin,  and  all 
opinions  which  assign  to  it  a  high  antiquity  are  false. 
Some  mo<lera  inquirers  hold  that  it  was  brought  from 
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the  East  by  returning  Crusaders,  since  it  is  found  among 
Mohammedans  and  Brahmins  also;  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  had  an  independent  origin  in  the  West  as  welL 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Dominican  monks,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  introduced  by  St.  Dom- 
inic himself. 

As  many  as  twenty  forms  of  rosary  devotions  have 
been  enumerated  by  Scbulting  in  his  BibL  Eccks,  I,  iii, 
205.    The  more  familiarly  known  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  complete  (or  Dominican)  rosary,  consisting 
of  Hfceen  decades  of  small  Mary-beads,  alternating  with 
fifteen  Pater-noster  beads,  so  tliat  ten  Hall-Marys  are 
said  after  each  liord's  Prayer.  This  rosaty  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  Psalterium  Maria. 

2.  The  ordinary  rosdry  {roaarmni)  has  five  decades 
of  Mary-beads  and  five  Pater-noster  beads,  in  all  fifty- 
five  beads.    Three  repetitions  equal  rosary  No.  1. 

8.  The  intermediate  rosary  has  sixty-three  Mary- 
beads  and  seven  Pater-noster  beads,  denoting  the  sixty- 
three  years  of  life  which  the  legend  assigns  to  the  Vir- 
gin. The  Franciscans  repeat  seventy-two  Hail-Marys, 
because  they  believe  that  the  Virgin  lived  seventy-two 
rears. 

4.  The  smaller  rosary  has  three  decades  of  Mary-beads 
and  three  Pater-noster  beads,  signifying  the  years  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth. 

5.  The  angelical  roeary  is  similar  to  No.  4,  but  re- 
quires a  single  recital  of  the  Hail-Mary  with  each  dec- 
ade, and  for  each  of  the  nine  remaining  beads  the  Sanctus 
('^Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth! 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua,  Hosanna  in  excel- 
sis !  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,  Hosanna 
in  excelsb!'*)  with  the  lesser  doxology  (**  Gloria  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto!"). 

6.  The  crown  {capeUaria,  corona)  has  thirty -three 
Pater-noster  beads,  indicative  of  the  years  of  Christ's 
earthly  life,  and  five  Mary-beads  to  denote  the  number 
of  his  wounds.  A  rosar}'  composed  of  twelve  Ave-Ma- 
rios  and  three  Pater-nosters  has  also  been  termed  the 
crown  in  recent  times  (Binterim,  Denkw,  VII,  i,  105). 

The  Officium  Laicorum  is  composed  only  of  Pater- 
nosters, and  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
rosaries. 

The  devotion  begins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  aft»r 
which  the  worshipper  grasps  the  ctoss  depending  from 
the  cord,  repeats  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  prays  the 
Lord's  Ptayer  with  three  Hail-Marys.  A  correspond- 
ing form  serves  as  the  conclusion.  With  the  Domin- 
ican rosary  is  connected  the  contemplation  of  the  so- 
called  mysteries,  according  to  which  the  rosary  is  char- 
acterized as  joiffulj  sorrowful,  or  glorious.  The  jojifid 
rosary  embraces  the  five  mysteries  of— 

1.  The  annunciation  of  our  Lady  when  the  Son  of  God 
was  conceived. 

2.  The  visitation  of  Elisabeth. 

3.  The  nativity  of  oar  Lord  Jesos  Christ 

4.  The  presentation  of  nar  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

6.  The  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  among  the 
doctitrs. 

The  sorrowful  rosary  embraces — 

1.  The  prayer  of  onr  Lord  in  the  garden, 
fl.  The  whipping  him  at  the  pillar. 

3.  The  crowning  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns. 

4.  His  carrying  of  the  cross  to  Mount  Calvary. 
B.  His  cmclfixion  and  death  on  the  cross. 

The  glorious  rosary  contains — 

1.  The  resurrectiim  of  our  Lord. 

2.  His  ascensiiai  into  heaven. 

5.  The  coming  of  the  Holy  Qhost. 

4.  The  ansumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

5.  Her  coronation  above  all  angels  and  saints. 

Each  of  these  fifteen  mysteries  is  appended  to  the  words 
^  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  Ave-Maria,  and  is  thus  repeated 
ten  times. 

The  rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  altogeth- 
er the  most  popular  form  of  devotion  among  Roman 
Catholics.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
many  popes,  who  have  granted  great  indulgences  to 
those  that  practice  it.    The  five  Joyful  Mysteries  are 


said  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  throogh  the  year,  and 
daily  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification.    The  five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  are 

• 

said  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Ash -Wednesday  to  Easter -Sunday.  The 
five  Glorious  Mysteries  are  said  on  ordinary  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Easter- Sunday  to  Trinity -Sunday.  The 
manner  of  saying  the  rosaiy  on  the  beads  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  accompanying  cut,  with  the  following 
directions  (see  Bamum,  Romanism,  p.  486) : 


Rosary  Arranged  in  the  Form  of  a  Heart 

On  the  cross  say  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

On  the  next  large  bead  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  the 
next  small  bead  say  the  Hail  Mary,  thns :  "  Hail  Mary, 
f^ill  of  grace,  the  Lord  Is  with  thee:  blessed  art  tht>n 
among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fniit  of  thy  womb,  Je- 
sns.  Wlio  may  tncrfose  our  faith.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.prav  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  oar 
death.    Amen." 

On  the  second  small  bead  repeat  the  Hall  Mary,  snbsti- 
tntiug  for  the  above  Italicized  words,  "  Who  may  strenffth- 
en  our  hope." 

On  the  third  small  bead  repeat  the  Hail  Mary,  snb^tf- 
tndng  in  the  same  place,  "ITAo  matf  efdioen  our  eharify,^ 
Then,  and  at  the  end  of  every  decade,  say.  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  S<jn,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoei,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.    Amen." 

On  the  next  large  bead,  and  on  everv  laree  bead,  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  saying  the  ten  Mail  Marys  for  the 
first  Joy  (hi  Mystery,  snbstiinte  for  the  above  italicized 
clan»e,  ^*Who  was  made  man  for  fis;**  in  the  second, 
"ITAom  thou  didst  carry  to  St.  Elimheth's;"  In  the  third, 
"Who  w<ts  bom  in  a  stable  for  tis;^  In  the  fourth,  "Who 
was  presented  in  the  Temple  for  us;**  in  the  fifth,  "Whom 
thou  didst  find  in  the  Temple." 

At  the  end  of  the  five  Joyful  Mjrsteries,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  five  Sorrowful  and  five  Glorious  Mysteries,  say  the 
fialoe  Regitu$  (=Hail,  Oueen),  thus :  "  Hall,  Holy  Queen, 
Mother  of  Mercy,  onr  life,  onr  sweetness,  and  onr  h«>pe. 
To  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banished  children  of  Eve.  To 
thee  do  we  »end  up  our  sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in 
this  valley  of  tears.  Turn,  then,  O  most  gradons  advo- 
cate, thine  eyes  of  mercv  towards  ns;  and  after  this  onr 
exile  is  ended,  shuw  ns  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Je> 
sns.    O  clement !  O  pions  I  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary  1 

"V.  Pray  for  us,  O  holy  Mother  of  Gk)d. 

*'  R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of 
Christ" 

In  saying  the  five  Sorrowfhl  Mysteriea,  the  clanses  sub- 
stituted in  the  Hail  Marys  for  the  italicized  clause  are: 
(I)  "Who  sweated  blood  for  its;'*  (2)  "Who  was  scourged  for 
us;''  (8)  "Who  was  crowned  with  thorns  for  us  ;*'  (4)  "Who 
carried  the  heavy  cross  for  tis;"*  (5>  "  Who  was  cntd/led  and 
died  for  us.'*  In  saying  the  five  Glorious  Mysteries,  snb- 
stitute  for  the  italicized  clanse:  (1)  '*Who  arose  from  the 
dead;"  (2)  "  Who  aseended  into  hmven;*'  (8)  "Who  sent  the 
Holif  Qhost;'*  (4)  "Who  assumed  thee  [nr  took  thes  up]  itUo 
heaven  ;**  (ft)  •'  Who  crowned  thee  in  heaven.** 

The  term  rosary  is  variously  explained  by  Roman 
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Catholic  writers:  as  derived  from  Bosa  mjfttioa,  an  ec- 
clesutttical  predicate  of  the  Virgin;  from  St.  Roaalia. 
who  ia  represented  with  a  wreath  formed  of  gold  and 
roses;  from  the  fact  that  the  beads  are  made  of  rose- 
wood, etc.  Steitz  (in  Herzog,  Real-Eruykhp,  s.  v.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  derived  from  a  rose-garden  {ro- 
sarium), after  the  manner  in  which  devotional  manuals 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages  termed  Horttdus  Ap^ma, 

ROSART,  Bkothebs  of  the.  The  troubles  which 
came  upon  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  led  to 
the  forming  of  pious  associations  which  sought  to  secure 
the  averting  of  such  evils  by  means  of  prayer  to  God ; 
and  the  brotherhoods  of  the  rosary  were  among  the  ear- 
liest of  these  unions.  Pope  Leo's  bull  Pastorit  j£lemif 
of  Oct.  6, 1520,  shows  that  they  had  then  become  old. 
The  popes  Sixtus  lY,  Innocent  YIII,  and  Clement  YII 
otMiferred  on  them  valuable  exemptions,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Sixtus  Y.  The  Brothers  of  the  Rosary 
displayed  great  zeal  during  the  contests  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  the  Turks,  and  aided  the  warriors  with  their 
prayers;  and  after  the  victory  of  Lepanto  they  insti- 
tuted processions  in  honor  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  The 
festival  instituted  by  Pius  Y  in  commemoration  of  that 
victory  was  consequently  called  ^  the  Feast  of  the  Ro- 
sary." 

A  modem  organization  called  ''the  Living  Rosary" 
con»sts  of  unions  of  fifteen  persons  each,  who  severally 
pray  the  decades  of  the  rosary  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them  respectively. — Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

ROSART,  Ckrbmomy  of  the,  a  ceremony  practiced 
annong  the  Mohammedans  on  special  occasions,  called 
in  the  Arabic  Sobhat,  and  usually  performed  on  the 
night  succeeding  a  buriaL  The  soul  is  then  supposed 
to  remain  in  the  body,  after  which  it  departs  to  Hades, 
there  to  await  its  final  doom.  The  ceremony  is  thus 
described:  ''At  night  fikts, sometimes  as  many  as  fifty, 
assemble,  and  one  brings  a  rosary  of  1000  beads,  each  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  begin  with  the  67th  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  then  say  three  times, '  God  is  one ;'  then 
recite  the  last  chapter  but  one  and  the  first,  and  then  say 
three  times, 'O  God,  favor  the  roost  excellent  and  most 
happy  of  thy  creatures,  our  lord  Mohammed,  and  his  fam- 
ily and  companions,  and  preserve  them.*  To  this  they 
add,  'All  who  commemorate  thee  are  the  mindful,  and 
those  who  omit  commemorating  thee  are  the  negligent.' 
They  next  repeat  8000  times,  'There  is  no  God  but 
God,'  one  holding  the  rosary  and  counting  each  repeti- 
tion. After  each  thousand  they  sometimes  rest,  and 
take  coffee ;  then  100  times, '  (I  extol)  the  perfection  of 
Cvod  with  bis  praise ;'  then  the  same  number  of  times, 
'  I  beg  forgiveness  of  Ctod  the  great;'  after  which  fifty 
times,  '  The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal ;'  then, 
*  The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  might,'  etc 
(Koran,  ch.  xxxvii,  last  three  verses).  Two  or  three 
then  recite  three  or  four  more  verses.  .  This  done,  one 
asks  his  companions,  'Have  ye  transferred  (the  merit 
of)  what  ye  have  recited  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  ?' 
They  reply, '  We  have ;'  and  add, '  Peace  be  on  the  apos- 
tles.* This  concludes  the  ceremony,  which,  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  is  repeated  the  second  and  third  nights." 
See  Macbride,  Mohammedan  Religion  Explained,'  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

ROSART, F&ATERKiTY  OF  THE.  See  Rosary,  Bboth- 
EBs  of  the. 

Rosbmgll,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1717,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1785, 
and  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1761. 
He  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  then 
of  Fagg's  Manor,  and  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  May  22, 1762.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  Aug.  18,  1763,  and  was  ordained  at  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  Dec.  11, 1764)  having  charge  of  Mansfield, 
(ireenwich,  and  Oxford.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
three  c(Migr^n>tions  April  18, 1769,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  called  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware  (now  AllentOMm  and 
Mount  Bethel).    He  was  installed  pastor  of  these  con- 


gregations Oct  28, 1772,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death,  in  January,  1777,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hessians, 
near  Treuton.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pul- 
pit,  iii,  254. 

Roscelin  (also  Rocklin,  Rucblin,  or  Ruzelin), 
Jean,  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  11th  century,  who 
ranks  in  the  common  estimation  as  the  originator  of  the 
NominaUst  theory  in  philosophy  and  as  a  Tritheist  in 
theology.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  however,  and  the  particular  views  he  ad- 
vocated are  not  well  determined.  His  place  in  history 
was  achieved  chiefiy  through  controversies  with  Anselm 
and  Abelard  (see  the  respective  articles)  in  which  he 
became  engaged.  He  first  arrested  attention  by  ex- 
pressing opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  which  were 
deemed  heretical,  at  a  time  when  he  was  canon  at  Com- 
pifegne.  As  he  claimed  that  Anselm  shared  his  views, 
the  latter  interposed  a  denial,  and  was  about  undertak- 
ing a  refutation  of  Roscelin's  teaching,  when  the  Synod 
of  Soissons  (1092)  compelled  a  retraction  of  the  heresy. 
The  course  of  Roscelin's  life  becomes  doubtful  again  at 
this  point,  and  such  facts  as  are  known  to  have  occurred 
are  variously  combined  by  students.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  view  now  generally  preferred.  Rosce- 
lin soon  recalled  his  retraction,  according  to  Anselm, 
because  his  action  at  Soissons  had  been  governed  by 
fear  of  the  populace.  Anselm  consequently  wrote  the 
refutation  previously  begun  (Z>e  Fide  TrinUai,  et  /»- 
camat.'),  and  Roscelin  went  to  England,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  injure  Anselm  by  treating  him  with  con- 
tumely, but  was  himself  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Continent,  partly  because  of  his  relations  with  Anselm, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  because  he 
had  offended  the  English  dergy  by  denouncing  abuses 
which  existed  among  them.  He  then  addressed  an  un- 
successful application  for  refuge  to  Ivo  of  Chartres  (q.  v.), 
and  from  that  time  was  lost  to  notice  for  some  years. 
The  name  of  Roscelin  is  next  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  a  controversy  with  Abelard.  The  latter  had 
been  Roscelin's  pupil;  but  the  publication  of  his  Intro- 
duetto  ad  Theohpiam  (1119),  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  divine  unity  in  three  persons,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reflect  on  the  position  Roscelin  had  occupied  at  Sois- 
sons, caused  an  open  rupture  between  them.  Abelard's 
language  savored  of  Sabellianism,  and  Roscelin  prepared 
to  bring  the  new  heresy  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop  of 
Paris.  Each  of  the  parties  contributed  a  letter  to  this 
controversy,  which  documents  are  still  extant ;  and  with 
the  issuing  of  the  Epistola  adAhtBlard,  Roscelin  passes 
definitely  from  our  view. 

1.  Roscelin  as  a  Tritheist, — His  opinions  grew  out  of 
an  emphasizing  of  the  idea  of  personality  in  connection 
with  the  divine  nature,  and,  as  they  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  opponents,  may  be  cotnprehended  in  the 
statement  that  the  three  Divine  Persons  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  una  res  {ovoid),  unless  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  became  incarnate 
with  the  Son  be  also  accepted.  To  escape  this  conse- 
quence, he  holds  that  the  distinction  between  the  Per- 
sons b  one  of  substance ;  but  he  strives  to  preserve  the 
divine  unity  by  postulating  a  unity  of  will  and  power. 
It  seems  evident  that  he  believed  this  provision  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  his  doctrine  from  being  charged  with 
polytheism  and  atheism,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not 
guilty  of  intentional  heresy ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  keen  dialectics  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  his  error. 
Roscelin  cannot  be  justly  charged  vrith  tritheism ;  and, 
if  his  argumentation  was  at  fault,  he  certainly  earned 
for  himself  the  credit  of  scholarly  penetration  in  having 
recognised  the  full  greatness  of  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with 
that  of  the  Incarnation. 

2.  Roscelin  as  a  Nominalist. — We  are  wholly  depend- 
ent for  a  knowledge  of  his  position  in  this  respect  upon 
the  statements  of  his  enemies,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  they  caricatured  his  views;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  the  originator  of  nominal- 
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ism.  He  held  the  extreme  of  the  nominaliBt  position, 
denominating  universal  conceptions  an  empty  sound 
{Jlatwn  vocis),  but  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of 
antagonizing  the  extreme  realism  of  Anselm.  His  idea 
doubtless  was  that  universal  concepts  exist  simply  in 
our  thought,  and  do  not  at  the  same  time  postulate  a 
real  existence  extraneous  to  the  mind.  He  laid  down 
the  axiom  that  "  no  thing  has  parts*"— a  paradox  which 
can  only  mean  that  no  whole  can  really  exist  and  fur- 
nish iu  parts  from  out  of  itself.  The  parts  really  con- 
stitute the  whole,  and  alone  possess  a  real  existence; 
and  the  whole,  as  a  unity,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them  otherwise  than  in  thought.  In  its  application  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  axiom  implied  that  the 
real  existences  in  the  Deity  are  in  the  three  Persons, 
and  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  exists  only  in  the 
thought  which  comprehends  them  together  into  one. 
The  only  point  of  interest  to  him  as  a  philosopher,  how- 
ever, was  to  discover  whether  the  reality  lies  in  the 
general  concept  or  in  the  concrete  individual;  and  his 
axiom  has,  e.  g.,  no  relationship  with  the  atomism  of 
Democritua. 

8.  The  Connectvm  between  Ratcelin's  PhUoiophy  and  his 
Theoloffieal  Views.— This  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statements.  He  did  not,  however,  publicly  connect  his 
theological  innovation  with  his  nominalism,  but  based 
it  on  the  Christological  difficulty  already  mentioned. 
According  to  Anselm  ^Z>«  Fide  frimt.  8),  Roscelin  de- 
clared that  **  Fagani  defendunt  legem  suam ,  Judaei 
defendunt  fidem  suam,  ergo  et  nos  Christianam  fidem 
defendere  debemus,"  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  damage  the  faith ;  but  the  words  sound  like 
a  plea  for  scientiHc  discussion  of  the  faith  in  general,  or 
perhaps  for  liberty  of  the  thinking  mind  to  apprehend, 
and  consequently  to  further  the  development  of,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Nominalism,  in  general,  would 
seem  to  have  been  neariy  always  connected  with  a  ra- 
tionalistic tendencv. 

See  Anselm,  Kp\  u,  85  and  41,  and  />e  Fide  Trmitaiis 
et  Incamatume ;  a  letter  to  Anselm  by  John,  abbot  of 
Telese,  later  cardinal-bishop  of  TuseoU  (in  Baluz.  Mis- 
oelL  iv,  478);  AbeUrd,  Epist,  21  (0pp.  [Paris,  1616]  p. 
884),  and  IHalectica  (iu  Cousin,  (Euvres  Inedits  d^A  hsL) ; 
Epist,  RosoeL  ad  Abalardum  (ed.  Schmeller,  Munich, 
1851);  a  letter  to  Roscelin  by  Theobald  of  £stampes 
(in  D'Ach^ry,  SpiciL  vol.  iii),  and  one  by  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres  (Epist.  7);  John  of  Salisbury,  Metalop.  ii,  17;  Otto 
of  Freisingen,  De  Gest,  Frider,  vol.  i,  c  47,  et  al. — Her- 
zog,  HeaUEnqfldap,  s.  v. ;  Wetxer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  8.  V. 

Rosoholohika,  a  term  signifying  **  Seditionists," 
and  applied  to  the  Russian  sect  /sbramki,  or  the  "  Com- 
pany of  the  East.**  This  sect  was  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centur}',  during  the  patriarchate  of  Nicon, 
A.D.  1654.  The  cause  of  separation  was  not  any  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  a  desire  to  protest  against 
the  laxity  and  inclination  to  change  displayed  by  the 
clei^y,  and  to  adopt  a  greater  piety  and  purity  of  life. 
Pinkerton  {Diss,  on  Russian  Sects)  identities  them  with 
the  Starovertzif  or  **  Believers  of  the  Old  Faith."  See 
Platon,  Pi-es&U  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  Blunt,  Diet, 
of  Sects,  s.  V.    See  Russian  Skcts. 

RoBOoa,  William,  a  historian  and  poet,  was  bom 
near  Liverpool,  March  8, 1758,  and  in  1769  was  articled 
to  an  attorney  for  six  years.  During  this  time  he  paid 
great  attention  to  English  classics,  and  subsequently 
added  an  acquaintance  with  choice  writers  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  retired  from  practice 
in  1796.  His  means,  through  unfortunate  business  spec- 
ulations, became  very  limited,  but  he  still  continued  his 
literary  labors  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Liverpool  in  1806,  and  died  June  80, 
1881.  Among  his  works  are.  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
a  PamphUi  on  the  Licitness  of  the  Slave-trade  (1788, 
8vo):— rAe  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X  (Liverpool, 


1805,  4  vols.  4to).     See  Allibone,  Did.  of  BrU.  and 
Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUoff.  n.  r. 

Rose  (rbssn,  chahaistsUeth;  Sept.  Kpivov,  dy^o^; 
Aq.  jcaXv^ ;  Vulg.^of,  lilium)  occurs  twice  only  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures;  namely,  first  in  CanU  ii,  1,  where 
the  bride  replies, "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily 
of  the  valley,"  and  secondly  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  "The  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.^ 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particu- 
lar flower  is  here  denoted.  (In  the  following  treatment 
of  it  we  chiefly  follow  Royle  in  Kitto*s  CydopadiaJ) 
Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  be- 
lieve the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  such  a  translation.  The  SepL  renders  it  sim- 
ply hyftotoer  in  the  passage  of  the  Quiticles*  In  this 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Luther,  etc. 
It  is  curious,  however,  as  remarked  by  Celsius  {Hierobot. 
i,  489),  that  many  of  those  who  translate  chabatstseUth 
by  rose  or  flmcer  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles  render 
it  by  lily  in  that  of  Isaiah.  The  rose  was,  no  doubt, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  as  it  was,  and  still  is^ 
by  almost  all  Asiatic  nations;  and  as  it  forms  a  very 
frequent  subject  of  allusion  in  Penian  poetry,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  we  might  expect  some  reference  to 
so  favorite  a  flower  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Script- 
ure, and  that  no  other  is  better  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  above  two  passages.  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  word  chabatstseleth  or  any  similar  one  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  rose.  Other  flowers,  therefore,  have  been 
indicated,  to  which  the  name  chabatstseleth  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  its  derivation,  to  apply  more  fitly.  Scheuxer 
refers  to  Hiller  {Hierophyt.  p.  2),  who  seeks  ehabatstseielk 
among  the  bulbous-rooted  plants,  remarking  that  the 
Hebrew  word  may  be  derived  from  chabab  and  batsal,  a 
bulb,  or  bulbous  root,  of  any  plant,  as  we  have  seen  it  ap- 
plied to  the  omon  (q.  v.).  '  So  RosenmUUer  remarks  that 
the  substantial  part  of  the  Hebrew  name  shows  that  it 
denotes  a  flower  growing  from  a  bulb,  and  adds  in  a 
note  **that  ckabaMseleth  is  formed  from  betsel,  or  bulb, 
the  guttural  dteth  being  sometimes  pnt  before  triliteraU 
in  order  to  form  quadriliterals  from  them"  (see  Gesen. 
Gram.  p.  868).  Some,  therefore,  have  selected  the  as- 
phodel as  the  bulbous  plant  intended,  respecting  which 
the  author  of  Scripture  Illustrated  remtaks, "  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  odoriferous  flower,  and  highly  praised  by 
two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  song.  Heaiod 
says  it  grows  commonly  in  woods,  and  Homer  {Odgfes. 
i,  24)  calls  the  Elysian  Fields  *  meads  filled  vrith  aspho- 
del.' "  Celsius  {loc,  cit.)  has  already  remarked  that  Bo- 
chart  has  translated  chabatstseleth  by  narcissus  {Pofyash- 
thus  narcissus),  and  not  without  reason,  as  some  Orien- 
tal translators  have  so  explained  it  In  the  Taigum 
(CanL  ii,  1),  instead  of  chabatstseleth  we  have  narkom 
( Oip'iJ ),  which,  however,  should  have  been  written 
narkos  ( Oip*^3 ),  as  appears  from  the  words  of  David 
Cohen  de  Lara,  **  Narkos  is  the  same  as  chabatstseleth  of 
Sharon."  So  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1.  chabatstseleth  is  written 
chamzaloito  in  the  Svrlan  translation,  which  Is  the  same 
as  narcissus  (Cels.  Hierobot,  i,  489).  This,  RoaenmUller 
informs  us  {BiU.  Bot.  p.  142),  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Syriac-Arabic  dictionaries,  denotes  the  Colchieum 
autumnale,  that  is,  the  meadow  saffron.  That  plant 
certainly  has  a  bulb -like  root -stock;  in  form  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  crocus,  and  are  of  a 
light  violet  color,  without  scenL  Narkom  and  narieos 
are,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the  Persian  nuryus,  which 
throughout  the  East  indicates  the  Narcissus  tasetta,  or 
the  Polyanthus  narcissus.  The  ancients  describe  and 
allude  to  the  narcissus  on  various  occasions,  and  Celsius 
has  quoted  various  passages  from  the  poets  indicative  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  Since  they  were  nut 
so  particular  as  the  modems  in  distinguishing  spedesi, 
it  U  probable  that  more  than  one  may  be  referred  to  by 
them,  and  therefore  that  N.  tatetta  may  be  included  un- 
der the  same  name  as  N.poeticus,  wMch  was  best  known 
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dia  (wmp.  Sopb.  (Kd.  Col.  p.  69S  m|.,  Mosch.  Jd^  ii, 
easq.;  Atben.  xv,679<q.)'  Chateaubriand  (/riniiYn'rv, 
ii,  130j  mea^oni  the  narciinu  aa  grawint;  in  ihe  plain 
ofShaiun;  and  Strand  (/^/ur. />«/«•/. No.  177)  nameait 
aa  a  plaui  of  TileMine,  oo  the  authority  of  Kanwolf  and 
Ha*vli|uiit  (wealio  Kilto,  Phgi.  llul.  'ofPalal.  p.  2lti). 
Hiller  (^llitrophift.  If,  30)  ttainka  the  diabaUUelelk  <le- 
Dotes  aome  upeciea  of  aaphoilel  {Aiphoddtu);  but  the 

cnni  with  Ihe  "  bulb"  Toot  implied  in  the  original  word. 
Than»aD(/xniiIi(H(fA«>t,l,l6Uii,'^9)Bug|^Btathepoa-, 
aibilitv  of  the  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  the  Ara- I 
bicUiiUi;tzir,"Lhe[nalInH,'' which  plant  he  aaw  grow- ' 

mainluDid.  The  Hebrew  term  ia  probably  ■  quailri- 
liirral  uoun  with  the  barah  aspirate  prefixed,  and  the 

tberefoiv  no  connection  with  the  above-named  Arabic 
word.  The  nnrciaaua  alone  ia  alill  called  butrU  by  the 
nativea  of  Paleitine  (Quor.  SlaUmttd  of  Ihe  Paltil.  Ex- 
pior.  Soc.  Jan.  ISTS,  p.  46).     See  lillAHO^. 

Ttaongb  the  roae  ia  apparently  not  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  ItiUcIt  Is  referred  tfl  hi  Ecclua.  xxiv,  14, where 
it  ia  aaid  of  Wiadom  that  ahe  ia  eicalted  "  tu  o  roit-jiuH 
(■ic  fvri  pvSov)  in  Jericho"  (comp.  Miahna,  Maoirr,  ii, 
5).  So  abo  in  Ecclua.  xxxix,  13, "  And  bud  forth  >■  a 
rtuv  growing  by  the  brook  of  [he  lidil;'^  and  the  high- 
prieM'a  omamenia  are  compared  in  1,  8  to  "Ihe  flowers 
of  mra  iu  the  apring  of  the  vear."  Bui  the  passage  la 
Ibe  book  ofWisdom  (ii,  H;  comp.  Pliny,  ixi,  6;  Athen. 
XT,  683),  "Let  U9  crown  ourselve*  with  roses  ere  Ihey 
be  wiibered,"  ia  eapeciaily  well  niited  to  the  roK.  Yet 
taaa  bare  not  been  found  by  travellers  in  the  neighl«r- 
bood  of  Jericho.  They  cannot  be  considered  exactly  aa 
spring  Aowera,  nor  do  they  grow  specially  by  the  sides 
of  brooks.  The  rose  waa  aa  highly  esteemeti  among  an- 
denl  as  it  ia  among  modem  nations,  if  wetnayJud)K  by 
the  frequent  referenoea  to  it  in  Ihe  poeta  of  antiquity. 
Aa  we  know  that  it  continues  lo  be  the  faroriu  Huwer 
of  the  FVniaai^  and  ia  much  cultivated  in  Egypt  (Has- 


r,  Rat.  I,  I,  198),  we 


I'bis,  boweve 


a  wild  at. 


aUvely  dry  and  warm  climate  like  that  of  Sj-ria.  Sliil 
it  is  indigeuoua  in  some  part&  Monro,  aa  quoted  bv 
Kiito  in  the  PkytUnl  Hulory  of  Palnliat,"(oanA  iii 
the  valley  of  Baalbee  a  creeping  nise  of  a  brigbt-yellou- 
cnlor  in  full  bluum  about  Ihe  end  of  Hay.  About  the 
"■-     on  advancing  towards  Kama  and  Joppa  from 


extent  covered  with  white  and  pink  roses.  Tbe  gar- 
dene  of  Rama  iuelf  abound  in  roses  of  a  powerful  fra- 
grance." Marili,  aa  atatrd  by  RoaentnUller,  found  the 
greatest  quantity  of  roaea  in  the  hamlet  or  St.  John,  in 
Ihe  deaert  of  tbe  same  name.  "  In  this  place  the  rose- 
plants  form  amall  foreats  in  the  gardens.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  rosea  reared  there  are  brought  to  Jeniaalem, 
where  rose-water  ia  prepared  from  them,  of  which  tbe 
scent  is  so  very  exquisite  that  in  every  part  of  Lyrin, 
and  also  in  Cyprus,  it  is  in  request  above  all  other  roar- 
walera."  Burckhardt  was  itnick  with  the  number  of 
rose-trees  which  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Bozra  be- 
yond Ihe  Jordan.  That  the  rose  waa  cultivated  in  Da- 
mascua  is  well  known.  Indeed,  one  species  is  nameil 
Rota  Damatcma  from  being  suppoaed  lo  be  indigenous 
lher&  "  In  the  ganlene  of  Ihe  city  rosea  sre  still  much 
cultivated.  Monro  says  that  in  aize  they  are  inferior  Ii> 
our  damask  ro«  and  leas  perfect  in  form,  but  that  their 
odor  and  color  are  far  more  rich.  The  only  variety  that 
exists  in  namascus  is  a  white  rose,  which  appears  lo 
belong  to  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  color" 
[Kilui,  fat  cU.  p.  cdxxxiv).  The  aiiar  of  rosea  from 
Dantaecus  is  famous.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  the  fol- 
lowing wild  roses  in  Syria:  Rota  rglanteria  L.,*-*™- 
ptrrii-tBi  L..  R,  Hrnkrliima,  R.  Fhamda  Buiib,  B.  teria- 
eta,  R.  ttmiuilyfolia,  and  R,  /.ibanolica.  Some  of  there 
are  doubtful  species.  R.  cmii/olia  and  Damatcma  are 
cultivated  everywhere.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  oomiDOn  rose  may  not  be  tbe  plant  meant  in  tbe 
above  pasaagea  of  Ecclesiaslicus,  and  that  the  name 
ritidoH  may  hare  been  used  iu  ■  general  sense,  so  as  to 
include  some  roee-like  planla.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this,  indeed,  in  Ihe  oleander,  of  which  rkododadron,  or 
nar-lift,  was  one  of  the  ancient  names,  and  rhododapltm 
another.  I'he  former  name  is  now  applied  lo  a  rerv 
different  genu*  of  planta ;  but  laiirier-nur,  the  French 
translation  ofrhododapbne,  ia  stili  the  common  name  in 
France  of  the  plant  which  used  to  be  called  rote  ban 
in  England,  but  which  ia  now  commonly  called  okax- 
der.     Its  long  and  narrow  leaves  are  like  aome  kinds  of 
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willowii,  and  in  tbeir  bae  and  leathery  oonuitence  have 
aonie  resemUance  lo  the  bay-lrae,  while  in  iu  rich  in- 
Huruscence  it  may  Dioet  aptly  be  compared  to  the  ivm. 
The  oleander  is  well  knowa  to  be  isomiDan  in  the  aouth 
•i(  Europe  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  toirenls,  also  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  It  is  seen  !□  umilac 
■Itualions  in  the  north  of  India,  and  nothing  can  be 
coivcvivcd  more  beautiful  than  the  rivulets  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  with  their  banks  lined  with  thickets 
uf  oleanders,  crowned  with  large  bunchts  of  ruseaie- 
culured  flowers.  Must  travellers  in  Falesline  have  been 
struck  with  the  beaulvonbiapbinL  Of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tripoli,  Kauwulf  says,"  There  also  by  the  river's 
side  are  found  A  nthilit  marina,  etc,  and  oleander  with 
purple  flowBTB,  by  the  inhabiUnla  called  drjfc."  At  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  again,  he  says, "  In  the  valley  further 
down  towards  the  water,  grew  also  the  oleander."  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  similar  situations 
by  Robinson  and  Smith.  Kitto  says,  "Among  the 
jilonts  in  flower  in  April,  the  oleander  flourishes  with 

considerabie  Bie  by  all  the  waters  of  Paleatine.  When 
the  shrub  expands  iu  splendid  bloasoms,  the  effect  is 
truly  beaulifuL  I^>rd  lindsay  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  gkiriouB  appearance  which  the  graves  uf  blooming 
oleanders  make  in  this  season  along  the  Btieams  and  in 
the  lone  valleys  of  Palestine"  (loc.  cil,  p.  ccsxxvii). 
"In  the  month  of  May,"  adds  Kitto  (Joe,  cii.  p.  ccxliv), 
"oleanders,  continuing  atiU  in  bloom,  are  as  much  no- 
ticed in  this  aa  in  the  preceding  month  bj'  travellers. 
Maiinx  noticed  in  this  month  that  line  oleanders  in  full 
bloom  were  growing  all  along  the  borders  of  the  L^ke 
of  Tiberias,  mostly  in  the  water.  The  same  observa- 
tion waa  made  by  Monro.  The  lake  it  here  richly  mar- 
gined with  a  wide  belt  of  oleanders,  growing  in  such 

must  genial  parts  ofF.urope."  Such  a  plant  could  hard- 
ly escape  reference,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Ecolesiasiicus 
by  the  name  rhoJim,  If  thia  sbonid  not  be  considered 
aofficiently  near  to  rhododaphne  and  rhododendron,  we 
may  staid  that  in  Arabic  writers  on  Materia  Medica 
m^DD  is  given  as  (he  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander  (see 
Tristram,  i\'a(.  Hitl.  of  Bible,  p.  477).     See  Enoedi. 

The  plant  commonly  called  "rose  of  Jericho"  is  in 
no  way  referred  to  in  the  above-quoted  passages.  Dr. 
Ijndley,  in  the  Gurdeier'i  Chnmiclr,  ii,  362,  has  thus 
described  it :  "  The  A  nailalica  liierochunlBui,  or  rose  of 
Jericho  of  the  old  herbalists,  is  not  a  roae  at  all,  nor  has 
it  the  smallest  resemblance  to  a  rose ;  nor  is  it,  as  it  is 
often  described  to  be,  alive  as  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is 
gathered  by  the  poor  Christians  of  Palestine  and  told  lo 
pilgrims  aa  a  charm.  It  is  ■  little  gray-leaved  annual, 
very  common  in  Palestine,  and  of  which  hundreds  may 
be  gathered  in  full  flower  in  June  by  the  sides  of  the 
road  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  (see  Arvieux,  A'meAr.  ii, 
158!  Seetzen,in2acA,ivii,14e;  ForskiUftoro,  p.  117). 
It  produces  s  number  of  short,  stiff,  zigzag  bnnches, 
which  spread  pretty  equally  from  the  tup  of  the  root, 
and,  when  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  flat  upon  the 
ground,  having  the  flowers  and  fruit  upon  their  upper 
side.  It  is,  in  fact,a  cruciferous  plant,  nearly  related  to 
the  common  purple  sea-rocket,  which  grows  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  has  a  somewhat  simiUr  habiL  When 
the  seed-vessels  of  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches  die, 
and,  drying  up,  curve  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
ball,  wliich  then  separates  from  the  roots,  and  is  blown 
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then,  to  the  hg^rotcopie  property  of  vegetable  textore." 
So  D'Arvieui,who  colls  the  anastatica  a  "tutural  hy- 
grometer" (see  the  fables  told  of  il  in  Zedler,  Unir-eTtaU 
Z«.xzxii,S67sq.i  Helmuth,.VarHr^escjLviii,288  aq.). 
See  RosK  OF  Jhhicho. 
KOSE,  Ancm-recrcHAu    A  kind  of  row  was  some- 
times used  aa  an  ornament  on  the 
face  of  the  abacus  on  Ojrinthian 
capitals.     It  also  occurs  in  oras- 
^  mental  mouldings  during  the Nor- 
"^  r  man  style ;  but  the  full  rose,  aa  in 

)    the   accumpanying   illuslratioo, 
'     was  a  badge  of  the  Tudora,  and 
"    during  their  reigns  it  is  oflHi 
found  carved  on  buildings  in  cou- 

n  with  the  porlcullia 

Gloa.  o/Arriitea.  ■.  v. 
B05E,  Thb  Goldkn  (ffiwa  aurta),  a  rose  mode  of 
gold  and  consecrated  by  the  piipe,  which  is  presented 
to  such  princes  as  hive  rendered  special  service  to  the 
Church,  or  as  may  be  expected  to  promote  its  interest]^ 
though  it  is  sometimes  given  also  to  cities  and  cbuTcb- 
CD.  The  essenlisl  parts  of  the  rose  are  goM,  incense, 
and  balsam,  signifying  the  threefohl  substance  of  ChtiM 
^Deity,  body,  and  aoul;  and  its  color  denotes  purity, 
its  scent  attractiveness,  its  taste  the  satisfying  of  de- 


n  that 
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from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  rain  falls, 
pool  of  water.  The  dry,  bard  brnnchea  immediately 
sorb  the  fluid,  become  softened,  relax,  and  expand  ag 
into  the  posilion  they  occu|iied  when  alive;  at  the  u 
lime,  the  seed-vessels  open  and  the  seeils  fall  out.  ger 
sate  if  favored,  and  become  new  plants.    Thia  is  due,  I 


Badge  of  the  Tudora. 


monly  placed  in  the  II  th  century  and  in  the  pontiGcale 
of  Leo  IX,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  impreanve 
with  the  pn^ress  of  time.  The  day  is  always  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  conseqaenily  known 
Blsoas"Rose-Sunday"(Z)<»ninicacfe  Ao«).  The  pope, 
clothed  wholly  in  white,  intones  before  the  altar  the 
Adjaloriam  nottrum  and  offers  a  prayer  of  consecration, 
after  which  he  dips  the  rose  in  liilum  and  sprinklea  it 
wilb  hahiam-dusi,  incense,  and  holy-water.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  altar,  mass  is  said,  and  the  benedictioD 
concludes  the  solemnity.  When  the  rose  is  not  con- 
ferred by  the  hsnd  of  the  pope,  it  is  always  traosnii  led 
by  special  messenger,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
from  the  pope.  Its  use  as  ■  symbol  of  jojons  events  has 
been  continued  in  the  Romish  Churcb  down  to  the 
present  time.  See  Herzog,  Rtal- Encj/Mop.  s.v.;  Wet- 
ur  n.  Welte,  ATirrAflt-Cn.  a.  v. 

ROSE  OF  Jericho,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cm- 
ci/enc,  which  grows  in  the  aandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  on 
rubbish,  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  other  such  situations, 
in  .Syria  and  other  pans  of  the  East.  It  is  a  small, 
bushy,  herbaceous  plant,  seldom  more  than  aix  inches 

the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  branches  become  incurved 
towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  plant  assumes  an  almoM 
globular  form,  snd  in  this  state  it  is  often  blown  about 
by  the  wind  in  the  desert.  When  it  happens  to  be 
blown  into  water  the  branches  expand  again,  the  poda 
open  and  let  out  the  seeds  (see  illustrations  on  tbe  fol- 
lowing page).  Kumerous  superstitions  are  connened 
with  this  plant,  which  is  called  Roia  Maria,  or  the  Rott 
o/Ihe  Virffin. — Chambert't  Encydop.  s,  v.     See  Rose. 

Ro««,  AlezandM',  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  waa  educated  at  King'a  College, 
Abenleen,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Glasgow. 
His  first  preferment  was  Perth,  which  he  left  to  become 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univeruty  of  Glasgow.  In 
1G84  he  was  nominated  to  (he  principahty  of  .S[.  Man''s 
College,  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  16«7  he  was 
made  bishop  nf  Edinburgh.  He  refuaed  to  join  the 
standard  ofWilliam,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  catheilral,  despoiled  of  his  revenue*,  and 
stripped  of  his  civil  dignities.  He  died  in  March,  1720, 
lurch  of  Reslolrig,  near  EtUn- 


urgh.     See  Hook,  1 

Rose,  aulUaninQ,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 

Ihanmout,  about  1542.     He  was  professor  of  graroroar 

and  rhetoric  in  the  CoU^e  of  Navarre,  hut  aubaniiwiit- 
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];weiilloPiri>,«heTchuek>qiientiiid  induve  prucb- 
jiig  ^JDcd  for  him  ■  vide  repalatioa.   Becoming  chip- 

Uin-in-ordiimy  to  Henry  III,  he  hwd  joiaed  iha  Holy 
League,  anil  in  JbSS  oppowd  hiniKlf  lo  the  king;  but 
the  break  was  oiiIt  temporarr.  Kow  was  cnailc  head- 
mawer  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  in  1684  received 
the  bishopric  of  Senlls.  Fur  tome  time  he  repre«>ed 
tbe  expression  of  anr  eitreioe  viewa,  but  when  he  de- 
parted for  Paris  as  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Union, 
he  laid  publicly  that  tbe  celestial  palm  wu  reserved 
fi'r  Ibe  membera  of  the  League  when  they  had  killed 
fatber  and  mother.  Thereafter  he  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  preachers  of  bis  party,  and  in  the  eontesl  be- 
ineen  Mivenne  and  the  Spanish  he  was  an  anient  par- 
tisan of  the  latter.  He  oas  member  of  the  States-gen- 
eral in  1593,  and  rendered  important  service  lo  the 
oiunlry  in  oppusing  the  friends  of  the  infanU  of  Spain, 

vioua  altitude  lowinis  the  Spaniards.  After  the  tri- 
umph of  Henry  IV,  Rose  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of 
Tal  de  Beaumont-Bur-Oise,  but  by  letters-patent  was 
■llowed  to  retain  his  bishopric.  Cunllnuing  bis  hostil- 
ity Id  the  king,  he  was  in  1698  arrested  and  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  livres  d*or,  Kose  died  at 
Senlis,  March  10, 1602.  Ilie  celebrated  pamphlet  en- 
tilled  DtJvtla  RtipufJita  Chriiliimm  in  Rrpa  Impiai 
AalSoriiale  (Paris,  1590;  Antwerp,  1592)  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Rose,  but  its  luthorship  is  uncertain.  See 
Labilte^  PrhHealrun  dt  la  Ligut;  De  Thoti,  Huloria ; 
L'Esunl,  jDHnuJL— Hoefer,  A'ohp.  Biog.  Giairah,  a.  v. 

Roae,  Heniy  John,  an  English  author,  was  bom 
ill  ISOl.giaduatedst  SI.  Johu'sCoUeKe,  CambiiilKCin 
l»«i1,and  became  fellow  ufbis  college  in  1S24.  He  was 
made  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1833,  rector  ufHou(;blon  Con- 
tjueM,  He>ir<>rdshire,  in  ISST,  and  archdeacon  of  Hcdfonl 
in  ime.  His  death  took  pUce  in  Bedn.rd,  Jan.3l,IM73. 
Kiae  edited  the  Enqfd'ijmdUt  MetroftiUramt  from  183R, 
also  voL  i  o(  Rom^i  hiofftapiical  Itictioaaiy,  He  trans- 
lated Neaiidei's  HiMory  of  tht  ChritliiiH  Jirliffion  and 
Church  dUTvs  '>"  Firtt  Thnt  CmOii-ut  (1831,2  vols.; 
ill  ed.  1842)  I  cnnlribuled  an  essay  to  Repliti  lo  Kaiiyt 
•imd  Rerinci  (1861) ;  and  was  one  of  (he  authors  of  Tht 
Spraha't  ConmtnlaTy.  He  published,  Tht  Law  •>/ 
ffotn,  etc  (Hulsean  Lectures,  1834),  and  Hiiloiy  of 
tkt  Chrulian  Chatch,  1700-1858. 


Rosa,  Hugh  Jamea,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Ijttle  Horsled,  Surrey,  in  1796,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  gained  the 
Urst  Bell's  scholarship  in  1814,  took  his  degree  in  1817, 
became  tutor  lo  tbe  son  of  the  duke  of  Albol,  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  became  curate  of  Uckflcld,  Siirrev, 
in  1818.  In  1821  he  became  vicar  of  Hunham,  Surrev : 
in  1826  select  preacher  at  Cambridge:  in  1S2G  chaplain 
to  l»sbop  Howley,  and  prebendarv  of  Chichester,  182'- 
BS.  In  1830  he  became  rector  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk; 
exchanged  it  fur  Faitstead  and  Werley,  Essex,  in  1833, 
and  immediately  exchingeil  the  Utter  for  Si.  Thomas's, 
Saulhwark,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  of  the  Univerwly  of  Dublin 
in  1S3S,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  ofCanter- 
burv  in  1834,  and  principal  of  King's  Cullege,  London, 
in  i836.  Rose  died  at  Florence,  luly,  Dec  23,  1838. 
He  was  Che  author  of  ChritHamTg  Alaayt  PTOgrmire 
(1829, 8vo)  ■—Notim  c/the  MoHiic  Law  (1831,8vo)  i— 
The  Gotpri  an  Abiding  S^tltm  (18S2,  8vo):— ui  edillon 
of  Parkhursc's  Grttk  Ltzicnn: — besides  Ltchira,  Str- 
ntfflu,  etc.  8ee  Allibone,  IHa.  of  iSi-il.  and  Amtr.  An- 
thori,  a.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Sibling,  a.  t. 

RoB«,  John  Baptist,  a  French  priest,  was  bom  at 
Quingey,  Feb.  7, 1716.  He  was  made  curate  of  a  chap- 
el in  his  own  village,  which  position  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  leave,  and  he  there  continued  during  bis 
life.  In  1778  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  fiesan^iu    He  suhmilted  to  Ihe  decrees  of  1789,  and 
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Knse  died  Aug.  12,  1806.  His  works 
are,  Traili  EU<aaaaire  de  Moralt  (i  vols,  12mo)  i—La 
Marcde  Etangiliqae  (1772, 2  vols.  l2mo)  •.—Truili  i«i-  te 
Procidnai—fEiprit  da  Piret  (1791,  8  vols.  12mo). 
He  was  also  a  gnod  mathematician,  and  sent  papers  tu 
Ihe  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.     See  Chalmers,  Bivg. 

Roa«,  Btepheo,  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bridge hamptun,  Lcing  Island, 
N.  Y.,  was  born  there,  June  5, 1780.  After  a  period  of 
darkness  and  doubt,  he  was  converted  In  1803  and  unit- 
ed with  the  Church.  Renouncing  all  etforls  to  obtain 
wealth,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  lo  the  Church, 
and  he  emphatically  "loved  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
tbau  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,"  and  uo  one  was  mure 
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distinguished  for  piety  and  usefulness  than  elder  Rose. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  ot  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible^  temperance,  and  Sabbath-schools  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. To  the  Church  and  these  institutions  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  a  powerful  and  cultured  mind.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  was  ready  to  labor 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  all  denominations,  no  Church 
lines  interfering  with  beneficent  actions.  He  did  much 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ  by  personal  effort,  always 
seeming  to  be  in  a  revival  spirit.  In  his  religious  ex- 
perience he  knew  little  of  those  alternations  of  hope 
and  despondency  which  enter  into  the  feelings  of  many 
professing  Christians.  In  him  there  was  a  harmonious 
blending  of  virtues  and  graces  unsullied  by  any  defects. 
He  was  wise,  yet  modest  and  unassuming ;  cautious, 
yet  decided  and  unwavering.  His  sense  of  justice  was 
strong  and  inflexible,  but  not  stem  and  merciless — fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  Divine  Master  in  a  readiness 
to  forgive  even  the  greatest  injuries  on  the  first  move- 
ment of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  ofi'ender.  Every- 
where, among  all  classes,  he  was  revered  as  a  man  of 
God,  perfect  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  was  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  information,  not  only  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Church  history,  but  of  Bible  doctrines. 
He  died  "  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  season,"  at 
his  home  on  Rose  Hill,  July  18, 1866.     (\V.  P.  8.) 

Rose-'Window,  or  the  Marygold^  was  derived  from 
the  round  window  called  the  eye  in  the  basilica,  pierced 
through  the  gable  over  the  entrance,  and  imitated  in 
the  Norman  period  at  Canterbury  in  the  transept,  and 
at  Southwell  in  the  clerestory,  but  is  unknown  in  Rhen- 
ish architecture.  About  the  18th  century  the  rose  be- 
came of  large  dimensions.  Thefe  are  fine  examples  at 
Paris  (12*20-57),  Nantes  (1220),  Laon,  Rheims  (1239), 
Amiens  (1325),  St  Denis,  Seez,  Clermont,  and  Rouen. 
The  mullions  of  this  window  converge  towards  the 
centre,  something  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Catherine,  or  wheel,  windows. 
Thev  also  bore  the  names  of  the  elements — the  northern 
being  called  the  rose  of  the  winds ;  the  west,  of  the  sea ; 
the  south,  of  heaven ;  and  the  east,  of  the  earth.  When 
there  were  two  of  these  transeptal  windows  in  a  cathe- 
dral, that  on  the  north  was  called  the  bishop's,  and  the 
southem  one  the  dean's  eye,  as  representing  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction — one  watching  against  the  inva- 
sion of  evil  spirits  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  as  pre- 
siding as  censor  morum  over  the  capitulars  and  close. 
At  St.  Paul's,  exceptionally,  the  Lady  Chapel  had  a 
superb  eastern  rose,  and  one  still  adoms  the  nine  chapels 
of  Durham. — Walcott,  Sac  ArchmoL  s.  v.  See  Win- 
dow. 

Roselli  (or  Rosselll),  Cosimo,  an  lulian 
painter,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1439, 
and  studied  under  Neri  di  Bicci  and  Fra  Angeli.  He 
decorated  what  is  called  ^  the  Chapel  of  the  Miracle"  at 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  in  1476  aided  in  decorating  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  four 
great  subjects — the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea^  the  Wor- 
ship of  the  Golden  Calf  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  Christ 
Preadiing  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Returning  to  Flor- 
ence loaded  with  honors,  he  died  about  1506.  The 
Museum  of  Berlin  contains  a  Virgin  with  the  Magdalen 
painted  by  him;  that  of  Paris,  a  riV^Vt  Gloriosa,  a 
Chtist  Entombed,  and  two  Madonnas ;  and  at  the  Ex- 
position of  Manchester  were  shown  a  Christ  on  the  Cross 
and  the  Virgin  Surrounded  by  Sain/s,  Roselli's  princi- 
pal pupil  was  Fra  Bartolomeo.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Roselli  (or  Rosselli),  Matteo,  an  Italian 
painter,  descended  from  the  preceding,  was  bora  at 
Florence  in  1578.  He  studied  under  Gregorio  Pagani, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  master  finished  several  of  his 
uncompleted  pictures.  He  decorated  the  Clementine 
Chapel.  Some  of  his  paintings  are,  the  Manger,  the 
Trinity,  the  Crudfirion  of  St.  A  ndrew,  and  St^  Eliz- 
abeth of  Hungary,     His  frescos  are  superior  to  his 


other  paintings,  five  of  the  best  of  which  are  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Annunciation.  He  died  in  1650. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  8.  v. 

Rosellini,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  antiquary,  was 
bora  at  Pisa  in  1800.  In  1821  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Bologna 
under  Mezzofanti,  and  taught  in  the  Univeisity  of  Pisa. 
At  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUion,  in  1825, 
Rosellini  became  interested  in  the  study  of  hieniglyph- 
ics,  and,  in  company  with  ChampoUion,  studied  £g>'p- 
tian  antiquities  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  went  with 
him  to  Paris.  In  1828  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia  with  his  son  and  three  naturalists.  Cham- 
poUion was  sent  at  the  same  time,  and  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, by  the  duke  de  Blacas.  The  two  parties  united, 
and  for  fifteen  months  travelled  through  the  two  coun- 
tries. Returning  to  Pisa,  Rosellini  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  directing  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  whole  of  the  work  having  fallen  upon  him 
at  the  death  of  ChampoUion.  On  account  of  his  feeble 
health,  he  gave  up  his  professor's  chair,  and  was  made 
librarian  of  the  university.  He  died  June  4, 1843.  His 
works  are.  La  Fionda  di  David  (Bologna,  1823),  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  age  of  the  Masoretic  points : — Lettera  /V- 
lologico-critica  al  Am.  Peyron  (Pisa,  1831): — Tributo 
di  Riconoscema  e  d'A  more  reso  aUa  Memoria  di  Cham^ 
pollion  U  Minore  (ibid.  1882) :— /  Monumenti  delT  Egiito 
e  deOa  Nubia,  Interpretati  ed  lUustrati  (Florence,  1832, 
1840) ;  this  is  his  great  work,  the  foundation  of  aU  mo<l- 
era  research  concerning  ancient  Egypt;  it  js  divided 
into  Monumenti  Storici,  Civili,  e  Religiosi: — and  Elementa 
LingucB  yEgyptiaca  vulgo  Coptica  (Rome,  1837).  The 
latter,  published  by  P.  Ungarelli,  is  a  resume  of  the 
lectures  given  by  Rosellini,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Grammaire  Copte  of  ChampoUion.  Some 
other  works,  De  Interpretatione  Obeliscorum  (Irbis  Ro" 
mte,  published  by  Ungarelli  as  those  of  Rosellini,  belong 
really  to  ChampoUion.  See  Miller  and  Unbenas,  Rewe 
de  Bibliographie  A  nalytique  (1842) ;  BardeUi,  Biogr,  deW 
Ipp.  Rosellini. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rosemary,  Usk  of  at  Funerals.  The  early 
Christians  rejected  the  use  of  the  cypress  at  funerals,  as 
used  bv  the  heathen,  and  substituted  nisemarv.  The 
heathen,  having  no  thoughts  of  a  future  life,  bnt  be- 
lieving that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  Ue  forever 
in  the  grave,  made  use  of  cypress,  which  is  a  tree  that, 
being  once  cut,  never  revives,  but  dies  away.  The  Chris- 
tians, having  better  hopes,  and  expecting  the  reunion 
of  soul  and  body,  use  rosemary,  which,  being  always 
green,  and  flourishing  the  more  for  being  cut,  is  more 
pniper  to  express  this  confidence  and  trust. — Eadie,  Eo- 
des.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rosen,  Fribdrich  Augustus,  a  cdehrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  was  bora  in  Hanover.  Sept.  2, 1805,  and 
entered  Leipsic  University  in  1822,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblico-Oricntal  languages. 
He  went  to  Berlin  in  1824,  and  studied  Sanscrit  under 
Bopp.  He  was  subsequently  caUed  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  Oriental  literature,  which  pro- 
fessorship he  resigned  in  1831,  and  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  writing.  As  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
he  conducted  its  entire  foreign  correspondence.  Rosen 
died  in  London,  Sept.  12, 1837.  His  first  work  was  Aa- 
dices  Sanscritai  (Berlin,  1827).  He  edited  the  Arabic 
Handbooks  of  A  Igtbra,  hy  Mohammed  ben-Musa  (Lond. 
1881),  wrote  Oriental  articles  for  the  Penny  Cydopadia, 
and  revised  the  Sanscrit- Bex^li  Dictionary  of  Hough- 
ton (ibid.  1835).  In  1836  he  began  to  publish  Flymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  but  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  published 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the  title  Rigveda-Sanhita, 
Liber  Primus,  Sanscrite  et  Latins  (ibid.  1838).— CAoju- 
beris  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Rosenbach,  Johann  Georo,  a  jourae3rman  spar- 
maker  of  Heilbronn,  in  WUrtemberg,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  fanatics  of  the  last  centuiy. 
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Converted  to  God,  as  he  thought,  by  the  reading  of  Pi- 
eiUdc  works,  he  forsook  his  handicraft  in  1708,  and  trav- 
ersed the  cities  of  Central  Germany,  preaching  and 
holding  devotional  meetings.  He  secured  the  endorse- 
ment of  several  professors  in  the  faculty  at  Altorf,  and 
gained  over  some  of  the  students  at  Tubingen ;  but  he 
was  everywhere  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  driven  away 
by  the  civil  authorities.  He  eventually  went  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  disappeared  from  view. 

The  teachings  of  Kosenbach  were  given  to  the  world 
in  three  books — Glauben^kambdsa  (1703),  Wunder-  u, 
gnadenvoUe  Behehrung  (1704),  and  Wunder  -  u,  gnadeti' 
roUe  Fuhrung  Gottes  eines  auf  d,  Wege  d,  Belxhrung 
Chritio  nad^oiffend.  Sckafis.  It  appears  that  he  re- 
jected infant  baptism  as  not  commanded  in  Scripture, 
and  ineffective  to  produce  conversion.  He  held  the 
Lord's  supper  to  be  simply  a  memorial;  despised  the 
ministry  in  the  churches ;  regarded  the  Bible  as  a  mere 
dead  letter,  and  not  the  Word  of  God;  believed  Christ 
to  be  the  Saviour,  but  asserted  that  the  kindling  of  in- 
ward goodness  would  result  in  the  saving,  through 
Christ,  of  those  who  do  not  know  of  him ;  and  con- 
founded faiih  with  its  fruits,  and  justification  with  sanc- 
titication.  He  insisted  positively  on  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  state  of  souls  after  death,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  a  millennial  reign  of  saints  with  Christ  dur- 
ing a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  general  resurrection. 

The  appeal  of  Kosenbach  to  the  professors  of  Altorf 
in  support  of  his  views  led  to  a  protracted  controversy, 
in  which  Joh.  PhiL  Storr,  pastor  at  Heilbronn,  and 
Prof.  J.  Michael  Lauge  were  the  principal  champions. 
See  Walch,  Eitd.  in  d,  Rel.-StreitigkeUen  d  er.-/f/M. 
Kircktj  i,  799  sq.,  838  sq. ;  ii,  755  sq. ;  v,  109  sq. ;  Un- 
Mckuldige  Nachrichteny  1704,  p.  852;  1707,  p.  172;  1708, 
p.  758;  1716,  p.  1054;  1716,  p.  426  sq.;  1721,  p.  1096; 
al«>  Von  Einem,  Kircheitgesck.  de$  18/en  JoArhunderfSf 
ii,  747  sq.;  and  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  seii  d,  RefoT' 
maiiati,  viii,  404. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop*  s.  v. 

Rosenfeld,  Hans,  a  German  impostor  who  set 
himself  up  as  the  Messiah,  about  the  year  1763,  in  Prus- 
sia, declaring  that  Jestis  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
impostors,  and  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  Evil 
One,  whom  Boeenfeld  was  to  depose.  He  taught  that 
he  was  to  govern  the  world,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
twenty-four  elders,  like  those  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
deluded  multitudes,  and  lived  upon  them  in  outrageous 
profligacy  for  twenty  years.  Eventually,  in  1782,  one 
of  his  followers  appealed  to  the  king,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  Evil  One,  to  revenge  him  on  Rosen feld  for  the 
seduction  of  his  three  daughters.  The  king  oniered 
proceedings  against  Rosenfeld,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  flogged,  and  imprisoned  for  the  remaimler  of  his  life 
at  Spandau.  After  this  his  followers,  called  RoaenJ'elderSy 
quietly  disappeared. 

Rosenfeld,  Samson  Wolf,  rabbi  of  Bamberg, 
was  bom  Jan.  26,  1780,  at  Uhlefeld,  in  Bavaria.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Jewish  academy  at 
FUrth,  where,  besides  the  Talmud,  he  studied  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Maimonides,  Albo,  and  others.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  continued  his  studies,  especiall}'  devoting  himself 
to  the  writings  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  his  native  place.  In  1819  he  repre- 
sented his  coreligionists  in  Munich,  and  presented  a  me- 
morial concerning  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews;  an  act  which  he  repeated  in  1846,  in  spite  of  the 
bitred  of  the  orthodox  Jews,  who  thought  of  putting 
him  under  ban.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  Bamberg, 
and,  having  passed  the  necessary  examination  required 
by  the  government,  he  entered  upon  his  new  field  in 
^iarch  of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  conservative  re- 
former, and  as  such  he  published  some  works  which 
tended  to  enlighten  his  coreligionists.  He  died  May 
12, 1862.  Of  his  publications,  we  mention  especially  his 
JSitmdfH  der  Andaeht  fur  die  fitraeliten  heiderlH  6'e- 
Kkkckts  (2d  ed.  DinkensbUhl,  1858, 3  vols.).    See  Furst, 


Biblioth.  Jud  iii,  169;  Kayserling,  Btbl,  jud.  Kanzel- 
redner,  i,  414  sq.;  Klein,  in  Fraukel's  MonafMchrif}^ 
1863,  p.  201  sq. ;  Kriimer,  in  the  Jewish  year-book 
Achawa,  1866,  p.  15-33.     (B.  P.) 

Rosenfelders.    See  Kosenfeld,  Hans. 

Rosenfeldt,  Frederick  John,  a  missionarr  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  Feb. 
10,  1804,  at  Mitau,  in  Courland,  Russia.  According  to 
the  custom  of  that  country,  Rosenfeldt  was  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  Rabbinism,  and  when  ten  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  Berditschev  for  further  instruction  in  the 
Talmud.  One  of  the  most  learned  teachers,  however, 
at  that  place  endeavored  to  awake  in  his  students  a  de- 
sire to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  other  lan- 
guages, an<l  not  without  success.  Rosenfeldt,  with  two 
fellow -scholars,  was  permitted  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  his  school,  which 
he  did  in  secret,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  Russian,  Polish,  German,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country',  and  for  two  years 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  spending  his 
time  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Having  returned  to 
Berditschev,  he  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  circulated  by  the  mission- 
ary Mr.  Moritz  (q.  v.).  His  two  former  fellow-scholars 
and  himself  resolved  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  in- 
tended to  go  to  Berlin.  Rosenfeldt  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  plan  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. In  the  meantime  he  received  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  missionaries  in  Poland,  and  arrived  at  War- 
saw in  September,  1827.  Having  received  the  necessary 
instruction,  he  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church 
Feb.  10, 1828.  His  exemplary  life  and  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing recommended  him  to  the  Iiondon  Society,  and  in 
September,  1828,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  mis- 
sion station  at  Radom.  From  this  time  on  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  July  11,  1853,  he  was  connected  with 
the  London  Society,  his  last  station  being  Lublin.  See 
the  Jewish  Ititellif/encei'y  1853,  p.  313  sq. ;  yj  tmuul  Jieports 
of  the  London  Society,  1829,  p.  62  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Rosenkrans,  Cyrus  R,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  March  12, 1809.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College,  Mara. ;  studied  divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city;  and  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery 
April  8, 1842.  He  entered  upon  his  labors  as  a  minister 
in  the  West,  at  East  Mav,  Wis.,  and  subsequentlv  at 
Columbus,  Wis.  He  died  March  8, 1861.  Mr.  Rosen- 
krans was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  excellent 
\  judgment,  and  had  the  tact  necessary  to  carry  out  useful 
plans  of  action.  See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rosenkrans,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13,  1812.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and 
Union  G)llege,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city; 
and  was  ordained  bv  New  York  Third  Presbvterv  in 
1842  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.  He 
subsequently  preached  for  the  churches  of  Newport, 
Martinsburg,  Romulus,  and  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  laboring  when  he  died,  June  19,  1863. 
Mr.  Rosenkrans  was  a  man  of  well-balanced  mind ;  or- 
thodox, faithful  to  every  trust,  a  fair  scholar,  and  a 
good  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  UiaL  Almanac,  p. 
321.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rosenkrenz.    See  Rostcrucians. 

Rosenmilller,  Ernst  Friedrlch  Karl,  a  noted 
German  Orientalist,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  acquaintance  with  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  customs.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  the  rationalist  theologian  Johann  Georg  Rosenmilller 
(q.  v.),  and  was  born  Doc.  10, 1768.  The  various  posi- 
I  tions  held  bv  his  father  introduced  him  to  learned  stud- 
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ies  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  afforded  him  un- 
equalled facilities  for  their  prosecution.  He  became 
itlentitied  with  the  University  of  Leipsic,  first  as  a  stu- 
dent, in  1792  as  tutor,  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic 
in  1796,  and  professor  in  ordinary  of  Oriental  languages 
from  1813  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  17, 1885.  His 
principal  work  was  authorship;  his  chief  importance 
that  of  a  learned,  keen,  and  industrious  writer  on  Ori- 
ental subjects.  He  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic 
language  {Insfttutumes  ad  FundiDiu  LingucB  A  rab.  [Lips. 
1818];  Amilecta  Arabicti  [ibid.  1824-27,  3  vols.]), 
brought  within  the  reach  of  theologians  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  his  day  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  East  {Altes  u.  Neues  MorgenL  etc. 
[ibid.  1816-20,  6  vols.]),  and  endeavored  to  raise  the 
exposition  of  the  language  and  statements  of  the  Old 
Test,  to  the  level  of  the  science  of  his  day.  Oomp.  his 
Scholia  in  Vetuu  Test.  (16  pts.  ibid.  1788-1817 ;  the  same 
in  epitome,  5  pts.  1828-85);  HandJb,  Jur  Lit.  d.  Bibl. 
Kiitik  M.  Exegeae  (4  pts.  Getting.  1797-1800),  and  the 
HQndb.  d,  Bibl.  AUerthumskunde  (4  pts.  Leips.  1823-84). 
His  works,  with  biography  annexed,  are  fully  given  in 
Neucr  Nehrolog  d,  DeiUsckenj  13th  year,  pu  ii,  p.  766- 
769. — Uerzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Hosenmttller,  Johann  Gtoorg,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  a  prominent  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer 
of  Germany  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  born  of  humble  parentage 
Dec.  18,  1736.  Unusual  talents  secured  for  him  assist- 
ance by  which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  education 
at  Nuremberg  and  the  University  of  Altorf.  He  sub- 
sequently spent  several  years  as  tutor  in  different  fami- 
lies and  schools,  and  became  popular  as  a  preacher,  so 
that  a  number  of  prominent  churches  were  successively 
placed  under  his  charge.  In  1775  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Erlangen,  in  which  position  he  secured  a 
name,  and  in  1783  at  the  pedagogium  at  Giessen.  In 
1785  he  entered  on  a  theological  professorship  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  in  that  office,  joined  with  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church  and  the  superin tendency,  he  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  It  b  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  become  tinged  with  rationalism  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  element  then  in  control  of  the  Leipsic 
University;  but  he  has  retained  the  name  of  h  pious 
rationalist.  His  influence  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  the  theology  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  Prot- 
estantism. Many  of  his  sermons  were  printed,  and 
earned  fur  him  the  reputation  of  an  exemplary  popular 
preacher;  and  devotional  manuals  from  his  pen  have 
not  yet  lost  their  hold  upon  the  Christian  public.  His 
literary  activity  was  surprising,  nearly  100  different 
writings  having  been  given  by  him  to  the  world,  among 
tiiem  works  on  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  practical 
theolog>';  e.  g.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  (6th  ed.  Lips.  1815-31, 
6  vi>l8.) : — f/ist,  fntei'p,  Libr,  Sua'orum  in  Eccles,  Christ, 
(ibid.  1795-1814,  etc.,  5  vols.).  His  practical  activity 
was  equally  respectable.  He  founded  and  improved 
schools,  lalx>red  to  secure  a  modernized  hymnology, 
sought  to  eliminate  objectionable  features  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  supper,  etc  After  having 
been  rewarded  with  all  the  titles  and  honorary  positions 
usually  conferred  on  a  senior  of  the  theological  faculty, 
he  died,  March  14,  1815.  See  Dolz,  Dr,  J,  G,  Rosen- 
miilUr's  Leben  utul  Wirken  (ibid.  1816). — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyldop.  s.  v. 

RoBenthal,  David  Augustus,  />r.,  a  German 
writer  of  ecclesiastical  histori',  was  born  of  Jewish  par- 
entage at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  the  year  1812.  Having 
finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Breslau  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. After  having  been  promoted  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, he  settled  at  Breslau,  and  in  1851,  together  with 
his  family,  became  a  member  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church.  As  a  member  of  that  Church  he  was  especial- 
ly active  in  ameliorating  the  Catholic  press  and  8<KMelies 
of  Silesia.    He  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  author 


by  editing  the  poetical  works  of  Angelas  Sileaius,  better 
known  as  Schefiler  (1862,  2  vols.),  but  more  especially 
by  the  publication  of  his  ConvertiienbUder  aus  dem  19. 
Jahrhuwkrt  (5  vols.).  Rosenthal  died  March  29, 187ii. 
His  CoTweriii^enlnlderf  or  biographical  sketches  of  con- 
verts to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury*, are  a  very  important  contribution  to  Church  his- 
tory, in  which  the  Lives  of  Jews  and  Protestants  are 
described  who  joined  the  Romish  Church  in  our  cen- 
tury. The  first  volume  (Schaffliausen,  1871-72)  treats 
of  the  converts  in  Germany ;  the  second,  of  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  first  division  of  the  third  (1869),  of  those  of 
France  and  America ;  the  second  division  of  the  third 
(1870)  is  devoted  to  Russia,  besides  giving  a  supplement 
to  the  former  volumes.  See  the  Literarischer  I/and- 
weiser,  1875,  p.  120.     (B.  P.) 

Rosette,  an  ornament  in  front  of  the  hat  worn  by 
prelates,  dignitaries  in  a  cathedral,  and  archdeacons. 
Savage  {Progress  of  a  Divifte,  1735)  says,  "  He  gained 
a  cassock,  beaver,  and  a  rose," — Walcott,  Sac  A  rchaul, 

S.V. 

Rosewell,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  near  Bath  in  1680,  and  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  Sutton  Mande- 
ville  in  1657,  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and 
was  settled  as  minister  at  Rotherhithe  in  1674.  He  was 
tried  for  high-treason  in  1684  by  judge  Jeffreys  for  some 
expressions  in  a  sermon,  was  condemned,  but  pardoned. 
He  died  in  1692.  Rose  well  published,  Thi  Causes  and 
Cure  of  the  Pestilence  (Lond.  1665,  sm.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Rose  well,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Dissenting 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  in  1680,  and  educated 
partly  in  Scotland.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr. 
John  Howe,  at  Silver  Street,  London,  and  then  colleague 
with  Mr.  John  Spademan  at  the  same  place  till  towanls 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  removed  to  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1722.  Rosewell  had  a  share 
in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Exposition,  the  part  as- 
signed him  being  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He 
published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1706): — sixteen  single 
Sermons  (1706-20) :— and  The  A  rraignmeni  and  Trial 
of  Mr.  Thomas  RoseweU  (1718, 8  vo> 

Rosh  (Heb.  R6sh,  «3K^,  head,  as  often ;  SepL  'Pwq\ 

the  name  of  a  man  and  perhaps  of  a  people.  See  also 
Gall. 

1.  The  seventh  named  of  ten  sons  of  Benjamin,  each 
of  whom  was  head  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Rapha 
of  1  Chron.  viii,  2.  See  Jacob.  ^*  Kalisch  has  some  long 
and  rather  perplexed  observations  on  the  discrepancies 
in  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi  and  Numb,  xxvi,  and  specially 
as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  two  lists  agree  very  well  so  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  only  discrepancy  that  remains,  when  the 
absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list  in  Numb,  ia 
explained  [see  those  words],  is  that,  for  the  two  names 
•'PIX  and  WKt  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  have  the  one 
name  DTTJX  (Ahiram)  in  Numb.  If  this  last  were 
written  QX"),  as  it  might  be,  the  two  texte  would  be  al- 
most identical,  especially  if  written  in  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  skin  closely  resembles  the  m^m. 
That  Ahiram  is  right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  else- 
where of  Rosh,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  a  proper  name. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  certain  that  CX^TTTX 
in  Gen,  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  lists.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows 
Rosh,  viz.  Muppim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh.  It 
should  be  Shuppim,  as  in  Numb,  xxvi,  39;  1  Chron. 
vii,  12.  The  tinal  m  oi  Ahiram  and  the  initial  sk  of 
Shuppim  have  thus  been  transposed"  (Kitto). 
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2.  The  Heh.  word  rdthj  rendered  "  prince"  ( Ezek, 
xxxviii,  2,  8;  xxxiz,  1),  ought  to  be  read  as  a  proper 
name,  as  in  the  Sept. — **  the  chief'  or  **  prince  of  Rosh, 
Bleshech,  and  TubaL"  Roeh  thus  appears  as  the  name 
of  a  northern  nation,  along  with  Meshech  and  Tubal 
(compb  JRkoaSf  in  Pliny,  vi,  4,  which  may  be  a  city,  a 
river,  or  a  people,  between  Suavi  and  the  district  Ecreo- 
tice,  on  Caucasus;  and  Rkddth,  an  Iberian  province  in 
the  same  place,  named  by  Russegger  \^Bf*chnib,  d, 
Cauccu,  ii,  84]).  Gesenius  says,  '*  Without  much  doubt 
Rosk  designates  the  Rutnans^  who  are  described  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  of  the  10th  century,  under  the  name 
of  tke  Boot^  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Taurus; 
and  also  by  Ibn-Foeslan,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the  same 
period,  under  the  name  Rus,  as  dwelling  upon  the  river 
Volga**  (  Tka,  Heb.  s.  v. ).  The  Oriental  writers  say 
that  Rutwaa  the  eighth  son  of  Japhet,and  his  descend- 
ants are,  by  Abulfaraj,  always  joined  with  the  Bulga- 
rians,  Slavonians,  and  Alaui.  For  other  suppositions, 
see  Stritter,  Memor.  Popular,  olim  ad  Danube,  e/c.,  Habi- 
tanL  ii,  957  sq.;  Michaelis,  SuppL  vi,  2224  sq. ;  Bochart, 
PhaL  xiii,  13;  Schulthess,  Parad,  p.  193;  Herbelot, 
BibUofk.  Or.  iii,  137  sq.  If  the  view  of  Gesenius  be 
correct,  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  have  the  first  trace 
of  the  RusSf  or  Ruman,  nation.  "  Yon  Hammer  identi- 
fies this  name  with  Rats  in  the  Koran  (xxv,  40 ;  1,  12), 
*  the  peoples  Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  in- 
habitants )  of  Bass  or  Ross.*  He  considers  that  Mo- 
hammed had  actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  in  view, 
and  that  'Asshabir*  corresponds  to  Natij  the  'prinqp' 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  op^oi  ra  of  the  SepL  {Sur  Us  Origines 
Runes  [St.  Petersb.  1825],  p.  24-29).  The  first  certain 
mention  of  the  Russians  under  this  name  is  in  a  Latin 
Chronicle  under  the  year  A.D.  889,  quoted  by  Bayer 
(^OriffiRt*  Russieee,  Comment,  Acad,  Petropol,  [1726],  p. 
409).  From  the  junction  of  Tiros  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal  in  Gen.  x,  2,  Von  Hammer  conjectures  the  iden- 
tity of  Tiros  and  Rosh  (p.  26).  The  name  probably 
occurs  again  under  the  altered  form  of  Rasses  (q.  v.)  in 
Judith  ii,  23 — this  time  in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  poesi- 
blv  also  in  the  Svriac  version,  in  connection  with  Thiras 
or  Thars;  but  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  deduction  from  it.  This  earl}'  Biblical  notice  of 
so  great  an  empire  is  doubly  interesting  from  its  being 
a  mlitary  instance.  No  other  name  of  any  modem  na- 
tion occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliteration  of  it 
by  the  A.  V.  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  variations 
of  our  version  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  of 
the  Old  Test.**  (Smith). 

Rosh  hash-Shanah.    See  Talmud. 

Rosicradans,  a  pretended  fraternity  in  Germany 
which  existed  simpler  in  a  book  entitled  Fama  Frater' 
tdia*  des  loblidten  Ordens  des  Rosenkrevzes,  and  publish- 
ed in  1614.  That  book  recited  that  Christian  Rosen- 
kreuz,  a  German  of  noble  family,  bom  in  1388,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  convent,  had  in  early  youth  visited  the  holy 
septdchre,  and  had  spent  three  years  in  Damascus  with 
the  Arabians,  engaged  in  the  study  of  physics  and 
mathematics,  after  which  he  went  to  Fez  by  way  of 
Egypt,  and  there  pursued  the  study  of  magic.  He 
learned  among  other  things  that  every  man  is  a  micro- 
cosm. An  attempt  to  dispense  his  new-found  wisdom 
in  Spain  met  with  no  encouragement,  for  which  reason 
be  determined  to  bestow  his  treasures  on  his  fatherland. 
He  built  a  sort  of  convent,  which  be  named  Sancfus  Spi' 
ritvs,  and  associated  with  himself  three  friends  from  the 
monastery  to  which  he  originally  belonged.  This  was 
the  institution  of  the  Rosicracian  order,  which  was  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  other  persons. 
The  members  travelled  everywhere  to  promote  the  ref- 
onnation  of  the  world,  but  met  at  their  central  house 
ODce  a  year.  They  claimed  the  possession  of  the  high- 
est knowledge  and  freedom  from  sickness  and  pain, 
though  not  from  death.  Each  member  chose  his  suc- 
cessor, but  concealed  his  own  death  and  place  of  burial. 
Even  the  tomb  of  Rosenkreuz  himself  was«unknown  un- 


til after  120  years  from  the  founding  of  the  order,  when 
a  vault  was  discovered  in  his  house  which  was  brilliant- 
ly illumined  from  above  by  an  artificial  light,  and  which 
contained  a  round  altar  placed  over  the  yet  undecom- 
posed  body  of  the  founder.  The  inscription  **  Post  CXX 
annos  patebo"  over  the  door  of  the  vault  showed  that 
the  time  had  come  for  making  known  the  order  to  the 
world.  The  leamed  were  accordingly  invited  to  care- 
fully examine  the  arts  described  in  the  Fama  (which 
was  printed  in  five  languages),  and  to  publish  their 
opinions  through  the  press,  as  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  manv  would  connect  themselves  with  the  order. 
Other  writers  appeared  in  confirmation  or  illustration 
of  the  Famoj  e.  g.  a  Confession  (1615),  and  the  Chy^ 
mischs  Hochzeit  Christian  Rosenkreuz  (1616).  An  im- 
mense excitement  in  Germany  and  adjoining  lands  was 
produced  by  these  works,  and  called  forth  a  fiood  of  ap- 
preciative or  condemnatory  reviews.  The  interest  felt 
at  the  time  in  secret  arts,  particularly  that  of  making 
gold,  led  many  to  seek  association  with  the  fraternity, 
while  others  suspected  a  most  dangerous  heresy  in  the- 
ology and  medicine;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  no  ac- 
tual member  of  the  original  Rosicmcian  order  was  ever 
discovered.  Every  theological  textfbook  contended  at 
length  against  this  heresy,  and  medical  writers  discov- 
ered its  intention  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Galen  and 
supersede  him  by  Paracelsus.  Robert  Fludd.  in  Eng- 
land, defended  the  order  with  zeal,  and  the  court  physi- 
cian of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II,  Michael  Maier,  asserted 
the  tmth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  Fama, 
The  title  of  Rosicrucians  was  finally  adopted  by  a  so- 
ciety of  alchemists,  which  originated  at  the  Hague  in 
1622,  and  afterwards  by  other  fratemities.  Investiga- 
tions made  by  such  societies  into  the  origin  of  the  Fama 
Fratemitas  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  condition  of  the  times.  The 
authorship  of  the  book  was  finally  ascribed  to  Joh.  Yal. 
AndresB,  the  WUrtemberg  theologian,  and  this  opinion 
is  still  generally  received. 

A  list  of  the  older  Rosicracian  literature  vciAy  be  found 
in  Missio  an  d,  hocherL  Bruderschajl  d,  Ordens  d,  goU 
denen  u,  Rnsenkreuzes,  etc.  (Leips.  1788) ;  Chr.  v.  Miirr, 
Wahrer  Ursprung  d,  Rosenkreuzer,  etc.  ( Sulzbach, 
1803).  See  also  Gottfr.  Arnold,  UnpaiiheL  Kirchen-  u, 
Keizer- historic  (Frankft.  1729;  SchafThausen,  1742), 
pt.  ii,  ch.  xviii  and  suppl.,  p.  947 ;  Herder,  Bist.  ZwHJel 
Sber  Fr,  NicolaCs  Buch,  etc.,  in  the  Deutscher  Merkur 
of  1782  (SdmmtL  Wcrke  z,  Phil  v,  Gesch,  vol.  xv) ;  Zur 
Lit.  u,  Kunstj  vol.  xx ;  Buhle,  Ursprung  u,  vomehmste 
Schicksale  der  Orden  d,  Freimaurer  u,  Rosmkreuzer 
(Gott.  1804);  NicoUi,  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Gesch,  d, 
Freimaurer  (^Berl,  and  Stettin,  1806);  Hossbach,  JoA. 
Val,  Andrea  u,  sein  Zeitidfer  (BerL  1819);  Guhrauer, 
Verjasser  u,  ursprungL  Zweck  d,  Fama  FratemitaSj 
etc.,  in  Niedner's  Zeitsch./,hist.  Theolof/ie,  1852,  p.298- 
315. —  Hcrzog,  Real- Fncgkkp,  8.V.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rosin,  properly  "naphtha"  {va^a\  Yulg.  naphtha^ 
so  the  Peshito-Syriac).  In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren (ver.  23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  have  **  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot  with 
roAR,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny  (ii,  101) 
mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Babylonia,  similar  in 
appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and  having  a  remarJcabJc 
affinity  to  fire.  To  this  natural  product  (known  also  as 
Persian  naphtha,  petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar.  Bur- 
mese naphtha,  etc.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in 
question.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha 
springs  at  KirkAk,  in  Lower  KArdistan,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvii,  738) :  "They  are  ten  in  number.  For  a 
considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the  air  sulphur- 
ous, but  in  drawing  near  it  became  worse,  and  we  were 
all  instantly  struck  with  excruciating  headaches.  The 
springs  consist  of  several  pits  or  wells,  seven  or  ei^ht 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole 
number  are  within  the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards. 
A  flight  of  steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  approaching  the  fluids  which  riaes  and  falla  ac- 
conling  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of  skins, 
which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  to  Kirkllk,  or  to 
any  other  mart  for  its  sale.  .  .  .  The  KiricAk  naphtha 
is  principally  consumed  by  the  markets  in  the  south- 
west of  Kdrdistan,  while  the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri 
supply  Bagdad  and  its  environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha 
is  black"  {Trav,  ii,  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides 
(i,  10  L)  as  the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and 
white  in  color.  According  to  Plutarch  (i4^.  p.  35), 
Alexander  first  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  headquar- 
ters and  setting  it  on  tire.  He  then  tried  an  experi- 
ment on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting  him  into  a 
bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it  (Strabo,  xvii 
748),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the  boy's  death.  Plu- 
tarch suggests  that  it  was  naphtha  in  which  Medea 
steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which  she  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  Creon;  and  Suidas  savs  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  *'  Medea's  oil,"  but  the  Medes  "  naphtha."  The 
Persian  name  is  nafl,  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates 
that  in  Babylonia  there  were  springs  of  black  and  white 
naphtha.  The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii,  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burned  in  lamps  instead  of 
oil.  The  latter  were  of  liquid  sulphur. — Smith.  See 
Bitumen;  Naphtha. 

Roslni,  Carlo  Maria,  an  Italian  archaeologist,  was 
bom  at  Naples,  April  1,  1748.  He  studied  among  the 
Jesuits,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  in  1784  be- 
came the  successor  of  Nicolo  Ignarra  as  professor  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  a  college  at  Naples.  He  was  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples  till  1792,  when  he  was  elected  bish- 
op of  Pozzuoli.  He  was  in  favor  with  the  king,  and 
received  the  position  of  councillor  of  state  and  grand 
almoner,  and  later,  under  Ferdinand  I,  was  minister  of 
public  instruction.  Rosini  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Herculaneum  after  its  reorganization,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  deciphering  ancient  MSS., 
of  w|irch  he  published  a  great  number.  They  are  in- 
dudftl  in  the  Herculanengia  Volumina  (Naples,  1793). 
Kofini  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  18,  1836.  His  works  are  all 
on  archsBological  subjects,  the  principal  one  being  Z>w- 
sertatio  fgaffot/ica  nd  fferculaneiuiufn  Voluminum  Ex- 
planatumem  (ibid.  1797),  a  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  See  Tipaldo,  Biogr,  dfglx 
Hal,  Illtutri ;  Rosa  [Prospero  della],  Vita  di  C,  Af,  Rosud. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraUy  s.  v. 

R6sler,  Christian  Fribdrich,  a  German  doctor 
of  theol(^y  and  professor  of  history,  was  bom  June  19, 
1736,  at  Canstadt,  in  WUrtemberg.  For  some  time  he 
labored  as  deacon  at  Vaihingen,  and  in  1777  he  was 
called  to  Tubingen,  where  he  died,  March  20, 182 1.  He 
wrote,  Lehrb^grijf  der  christL  Kirche  in  den  3  ersten 
Jahrhundertm  (Frankft.-on-the-Main,  1775)  :—De  Phi- 
losophui  Vet,  Eccleaim  de  Spiritu  et  de  Mundo  (Tubingen, 
1783): — BibUothek  der  Kirchenraler  in  Uebersetzungen 
u.  A  uszugen,  etc  (Lcips.  1776-86).  See  Winer,  Hand" 
buck  der  tkeoL  Literatttr,  i,  694, 698, 876 ;  ii,  738.    (a  P.) 

Ross,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1590.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  I,  and  was  his  zealous  partisan  during  the  civil 
war,  1642-49.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Southampton 
Free  School,  to  which,  at  his  death,  in  1654,  he  left  a 
handsome  bequest.  Among  Ross's  works  was  a  Ctmtin- 
uaivm  of  the  History  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  A.M.  3604 
to  A.D.  1C40  (Lond.  1662)  i—Rerum  Judaicarum  (ibid. 
1617-32,  4  \o\^)\'-Erpo9ition  of  the  First  Fourteen 
Chapters  of  Genesis,  by  "  Abrahame  Rosse"  (ibid.  1626) : 
— .4  View  of  the  Jewish  Religion  (ibid.  1656,  small  8vo). 
See  Allibonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ross,  Edward  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1826.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1848,  and  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  pursued  his 


theological  studies  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminar^-,  and  graduated  in  1851. 
He  was  ordained  Sept.  26  of  the  same  year,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Morrifu 
ania,  N.  Y.,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1854, 
when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie.  Here 
he  remained  without  charge,  and  died  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1856.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Ross,  Hngh,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Rothiemurchus,  Inveraess-shire,  Scotland,  in  1797.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  parish  school  of 
Abemethy,  until,  in  1813,  the  family  emigrating  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  settling  in  Pictou,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Pictou  Academy.  When  he  had  finished  his  academic 
course,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  M'CuUough, 
was  licensed  by  Pictou  I'resbyter}'  in  1828,  and,  being 
able  to  preach  in  Gaelic,  was  soon  after  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Tatamagouchee  and  New  Annan,  and  subsequently  of 
Georgetown  and  Murray  Harbor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  synod  at  the  time  of  the  disraption,  and  gave  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Rom  died  sud- 
denly, Dec  1, 1858.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  gills  and  an 
excellent  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  AlmanaCy 
1860,  p.  234.     (J.L.S.) 

Ross  (also  Rous,  Rouse,  or  Rows),  John  (1),  usu- 
ally called  ^*the  Antiquar^-of  Warwick,"  was  bora  in  the 
town  of  that  name  in  England,  and  educated  there  until 
prepared  for  the  university.  He  then  studied  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M., 
and  afteni'ards  was  installed  canon  of  Osney.  Eng- 
lish antiquities  became  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  to  ac- 
quire information.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
(iruy's  ClifT,  in  Wanfrickshire,  where  he  had  a  posses- 
sion granted  him  either  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  by 
F2dward  IV,  and  died  Jan.  14, 1491.  Of  the  manuscripts 
lefl  by  him  the  following  were  published :  Joannis  Ros~ 
si  Antiquarii  Wanticensis  I/istoria  Rerum  AngUee  De^ 
scripsit  (Oxon.  1716,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1745,  8vo)  i— Joannis 
Rossi  HistorioLt  de  Comitibus  Wartcicensibus  (1729, 8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ross,  John  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Herefordshire,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
In  1756  he  became  vicar  of  Frome,  Somersetshire,  bish- 
op of  Exeter  in  1778,  and  died  in  1792.  He  published 
six  single  Sermons  (1756-85, 4to) : — a  Defence  of  Epis- 
tles said  to  hiive  been  Written  by  Cioero  to  Brutus: — Marci 
TuUii  Ciceronis  Epistolarum  ad  FamiHares  Libri  XVI 
(1749,2  vols.  8vo). 

Ross,  John  (3),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  Ireland.  July  23,  1783,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  but  was  left  in  a  state  of  orphanage  when 
quite  young.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  his 
friends  secretly  and  went  to  sea.  On  his  way  to 
Liverpool  he  was  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  put  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Afterwards,  at  Barbadoes  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  pressed  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
His  numerous  desertions  and  wonderful  escapes  would 
constitute  the  staple  of  a  romance.  He  at  last  reached 
the  United  States,  and  went  to  i^wk  at  his  eariy  trade 
of  shoemaker  at  New  London,  Conn.  He  was  still  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic;  but  as  there  was  no  church 
of  that  denomination  in  the  town,  he  was  in  some 
degree  weaned  from  his  attachment  and,  through  con- 
tact with  Protestants,  brought  to  reflect  upon  bis  con- 
dition, and  eventually  led  to  realise  that  he  was  a 
sinner,  and  that  something  beyond  the  power  of  priest- 
ly absolution  was  necessary  to  give  his  troubled  con- 
science rest.  By  prayer  to  the  Friend  and  Sarionr 
of  sinners,  he  found  pardon  and  peace.  Soon  after  his 
conversion  his  mind  was  tumed  to  the  ministry,  and 
Providence  wonderfully  opened  the  way  for  him,  as  it 
does  fur  all  who  are  truly  called  to  that  work.     By  ihc 
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sill  of  an  anociation  of  ladies  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
Middlebaiy  College,  VL,  where  he  graduated  in  1811. 
lie  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1813. 
After  remaining  in  the  aeminary  over  two  years,  Mr.  Robs 
preached  as  a  missionary  for  about  three  months  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  for  the  for- 
eign field,  and  was  in  readiness  to  go  to  it,  but  the  Board 
had  not  the  funds  to  send  him.  He  was  therefore  sent 
to  Somerset  and  Bedford,  Pa.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  at  Somerset,  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone  in  1817.  From  Som- 
erset he  went  to  Ripley,  O.,  in  1819,  where  he  remained 
about  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Indiana,  preach- 
ing at  different  points  and  for  various  periods  of  time 
on  his  way.  In  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  he  did  much 
miissionary  work,  travelling  on  horseback  over  wild  and 
wide  ranges  of  country.  He  preached  several  sermons 
in  the  old  fort  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  when  there  were 
very  few  houses  in  that  now  large  and  flourishing  city, 
and'  he  is  said  u>  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister that  ever  preached  in  that  town.  lu  September, 
1824,  he  settled  at  Richmond,  la.,  and  was  pastor  of 
Bculah  Presbyterian  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  fn>m 
18*24  to  1849.'  From  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly it  appears  that  in  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Muucie,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death.  In  1849  he  was  a  stated  supply  at  Burlington, 
la.,  and  in  1850  at  Windsor,  O.,  being  yet  quit*  vig- 
orous for  his  years.  After  leaving  Richmond,  he  re- 
sided in  New  Paris,  O.,  Milton,  Connersville,  Knights- 
town,  Burlington,  Muncie,  and  Tipton,  la.  In  labors, 
he  was  more  abundant  as  a  pioneer  in  what  was  then 
the  "  far  West."  As  long  as  he  could  stand  in  the  pul- 
pit he  was  fond  of  preaching,  and  sometimes  preached 
with  the  fire  of  his  younger  days  long  after  he  had  be- 
come an  octogenarian.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest  minis- 
ter in  the  Presbvterian  Church,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  his  daughter  in  Tipton,  March  1 1, 1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Robs,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Tyringham,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 
1792.  He  was  converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  received  as  a  probationer  in  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence in  1812.  In  May,  1824,  he  attended  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  where  he  signalized  himself 
an  the  author  of  a  very  able  and  luminous  report  on 
missions.  He  died  Feb.  10, 1825.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
ttttal  Conferences,  1825,  p.  476;  Sprague,  J  rma^  of  the 
A  vMT,  Pulpitf  vii,  524. 

Rosa,  TVilliam  CharloB,  Sir,  an  English  minia- 
ture-painter, was  bom  in  London,  June,  1794.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  queen.  In 
1813  he  gained  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
picture  of  The  Angel  JUiphcul  Discoursing  with  Adatn, 
His  death  occurred  in  1860. 

Ross,  William  Z.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Licking  County,  O.,  April 
24. 1823.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  professed  faith  in 
Christ  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1853.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Tennessee  and  stationed 
at  Shelbyville,  where  he  died,  OcL  11,  1866.  His 
preaching  was  marked  by  extraordinary  force  and  pun- 
gency of  application.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cofifer- 
tuces]  1867,  p.  259. 

RoBshirt,  Conrad  Emobn  Fraivz,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  bom  in  1793  at  Oberscheinfeld,  in  Fran- 
conia.  He  studied  at  Landshut  and  Erlargen,  and  in 
1817  he  was  already  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  latter 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  professors  of  canon- 
law  in  Germany,  and  died  June  4, 1873,  at  Heidelberg. 
He  wrote,  fjehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts  (8d  ed.  Schaff- 
hausen,  1858): — Von  den  falschen  Decretalen  u.  von 
^inigen  neuen  in  Bamberg  entdeckfen  Hiwdschriften  der 
ftilsckm  Decretalen  (Heidelb.  1846)  i—Zu  dm  hirchen- 


rechtHchen  QueUen  des  ersten  Jahriausends  und  zu  den 
pseudoisidorischen  Decretalen  (ibid.  1849)  i—Canonisches 
Recht  (Schaffhauaen,  1857)  :—Manuale  LatiftHatis  Juris 
Canonicif  Rerum  Moralium  et  Theohgicarum,  Brevisst" 
mis  A  tmotationibus  Instructum,  quo  Lexici  Juris  Canonic* 
Lineamenta  Pi-oponere  Stvduit  (ibid.  ISQ2):  — Beit  rage 
zum  Kirchenrecht  (Heidelb.  1863).  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoL  p.  1088 ;  LUerar.  Uandweiser,  1873,  p.  300.  (R  P.) 

Rossi,  Azariah  (ben-Moses)  de,  a  Jewish  schol- 
ar of  the  celebrated  family  called  in  Hebrew  Min  ha- 
Adomitn,  was  bom  in  Mantua  about  1514.  Naturally 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  keenness 
of  perception,  refinement  of  taste,  and  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  De  Rossi  de- 
voted himself  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  literature,  archaeology,  history,  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  the 
fathers,  which  knowledge  was  of  great  use  to  him  af- 
terwards, when  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  knguage  and  the  sacred 
text.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Mantua,  Fer- 
rara,  Ancona,  Sabionetta,  Bologna,  etc.,  he  went  back  to 
Ferrara  with  the  accumulated  learning  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  results  of  which  he  now  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
^li*^?  nistiQ,  The  Light  of  the  Eyes  (Mantua,  1574-75). 
The  work  consists  of  three  parts,  subdivided  into  chap- 
ters as  follows : 

Part  I,  which  is  entitled  D'^rfbx  ilp.  The  Voice  o/Ood 
(republished  al  Vienna  in  1820),  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  terrible  earthquake  at  Ferrara,  Nov.  18, 15T0,  and  which 
De  Rossi  himself  wilne8Bed,contalns,ineas78tyle,a  graph- 
ic description  of  the  event.  He  believes  it  a  duly  to  relate 
to  posterity  how  the  power  of  the  Creator  had  manifested 
itself.  He  dilates  on  the  snbject,  to  prove  that  he  docs  not 
altogether  agree  with  Greek  philosophers,  who  nltrihnte 
sndden  disat*ter8  lo  natnral  cau^8,  bnt  »rgnei>  forcibly  and 
(qnotiug  al8o  Scriptural  and  Rabbinical  uuthoriUes)  con- 
cludes that  the  invisible  hand  of  God  uses  nature— lis  own 
creaiit)u— lo  mete  out  nieu*s  desert?.  He  then  branches 
out  to  comment  scienilflctilly  on  narratives  in  sacred  and 
secular  works  relative  to  earthquakes,  and  remarks  that 
what  happened  to  his  wife  would  have  confounded  an  M*- 
culaphiis  and  a  Hippocrates.  She  had  moved  into  lier 
daugtiter's  room  shortly  l)efore  the  roof  of  the  house  fell, 
by  a  sudden  shock,  into  her  own  chambers.  The  fright 
occasioned  turned  the  color  of  her  skin  into  a  deep  yel- 
low, ai]d  from  that  moment  she  craved  for  uothiusr  but 
salt.  Bread  and  salt  became  to  her  a  most  delicious  fi>od. 
Yet  that  morbid  desire  he  holds  to  have  been  her  cure. 
Without  taking  any  medicine,  it  gradnnlly  decreased,  and 
her  natural  color  returned.  Thereupon  De  Rossi  reasons 
about  our  ignorance  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  qnantity  of  pure  salt  his  wife 
ate  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  saline  and  snlphnrlc  parti- 
cles which  may  have  entered  her  system  at  the  upheaving 
of  ihe  earth. 

Part  II,  which  is  entitled  0^3 gt  T^'lrt,  The  Story  of 
the  Aged  (republished  at  Vienna  in  1829)',  omtains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sept.  version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  ftrom  the  let- 
ter of  Aristeas,  a  confidential  friend  of  king  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delphns,  communicated  to  his  brother  Phylocrates.  De 
Rossi  accepted  It  as  true  in  all  its  details.  Modem  criti- 
cism has  seen  where  it  is  at  fanlt,  and  declared  it  spnrlons. 
Thar  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Peniatench— not  of  the 
whole  Bible— was  made  nnder  the  auspices  of  king  Ptole- 
niv  cannot  be  doubted.  Besides  Josej)hns,  Phllo,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmud  has  recorded 
the  incident,  somewhat  hyi>erbolically,  in  the  treatise  Me- 
mllah.  But  that  the  so-called  Sept.  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  shonlrl  have  had  the  orlgiu  related  above  Is  im- 
possible.   See  Septcaoimt. 

Part  in,  which  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  respec- 
tively called  nj'^S  ^yoV^  Word  of  Underntanding^  and 
ob^J  ^^%  CAroMoZoj^,  consists  of  four  sections,  subdlvid- 
ed'again  liito  sixty  chapters.  The  first  division,  with  its  two 
sections  (D^'n'aX^),  treats,  in  ch.  I-xiii,  of  the  use  of  the 
fathers ;  the  heallien  writings ;  Phllo ;  the  Jewish  sects,  es- 
pecially the  Esseues ;  the  Sept.  and  the  Aramaic  versions ; 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene ;  the  Bar 
Kochba  revolts :  the  Ten  Tribes ;  the  Talmudlc  story  about 
Alexander  the  Great's  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  and  of  the 
Talmudlc  theorv  of  nature.  The  second  section,  embrac- 
ing ch.  xiv-xxv'iii,  contains  treatises  on  the  explanation 
of  Scripture  by  ancient  sages:  on  the  Midrash  and  Ha- 
gadic  exegesis ;  on  anudry  striking  differences  between 
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ChristiaD  and  Jewiah  writers;  the  old  Penlan  list  of 
kings ;  od  the  different  seras  of  the  JeMrish  ctaronolosy ; 
Joitephas ;  Seder  01am ;  on  the  series  of  hli;h-prlesta  our- 
iug  the  secoud  Temple^  etc.,  pablitsbed  with  ihe  secoud 
part  (Vienua,  13)i9-SO).  The  third  section  treats,  in  ch. 
zxfz-xHv,  of  the  Biblical  chronology  and  the  Jewish  Cal- 
endar;  of  old  Persian  klngc ;  extracts  from  and  criticisms 
on  Philo,  Jtinephus,  etc.  The  fourth  sectionf  embracing 
ch.  xlv-lx,  descants  upon  Jewish  antiquities;  Aqaila  and 
Oiikelos ;  the  antiquity  of  the  letters  and  the  yowel-poinis ; 
Hebrew  poetry,  etc. 

This  work,  considered  as  a  whole,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  scientific  correctness  or  historical  accu- 
racy, has  nevertheless  always  been  a  favorite  among 
Jrlebrew  scholars,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  translated 
Into  Latin,  as  ch.  xxlii,  xxv,  xxxiii,  xxxv,  by  Voorst, 
in  bis  translation  of  the  ^1^  n^2C  (Leyden,  1644) ; 
ch.  viii,  xiv,  xix,  by  Meyer,  in  his  version  of  the  "1*10 
uhhs  (Amst.  1699);  ch.  ix,  xlii,  lix,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his 
Tractatus  de  A  ntiquitaie  Piinctorum  (Basel,  1648) ;  ch. 
1,  Ix,  by  the  same,  in  his  translation  of  Kuzari  (ibid. 
1660),  and  ch.  Ivi,  Iviii,  in  his  Distertatio  de  Litteris 
Heb.  (ibid.  1662) ;  ch.  iii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix,  xix,  xx,  xlviii, 
bv  Moriu,  in  his  Kxercitationes  Biblica  (Paris,  1688),  p. 
185, 188, 190, 191, 280, 287, 814, 842,  563 ;  ch.  ii,  viii,  xv, 
xvi,  xxii,  xlv,  li,  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  by  De  Voisin,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Martini's  Pftffio  Fidei  adcersus  Afauros  et  Ju- 
daos,  etc  (ibid.  1661),  p.  75,  77,  118,  122,  127, 128,  129, 
142,  144,  878;  ch.  ix,  by  Van  Dale,  in  his  Disaerta' 
tio  sup^r  A  rigteam,  etc.  (Amst.  1705),  p.  174 ;  ch.  ix, 
xxii,  by  Bartolocci,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rab- 
binica  (Rome,  1675-93),  i,  680;  ii,  800;  ch.  xvi  and 
xxi,  by  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (Leyden,  1712),  pt.  I, 
ch.  vi;  II,  569;  and  ch.  Ivi,  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Cippi 
I/ebrai  (Heidelb.  1662),  p.  128.  The  sixteenth  chap- 
ter has  been  translated  into  English  by  Raphall,  in  the 
Hebrew  Review  and  Magazine,  ii,  170  (treating  "of  the 
gnat  which  entered  the  skull  of  Titus,**  as  related  in  the 
Talmud) ;  while  the  sixtieth  chapter  has  been  translated 
by  bishop  Lowth,  in  the  preliminary  dissertation  to  his 
transl.  of  Isaiah  (Lond.  1885),  p.  xxviii,  etc.  De  Rossi 
has  criticised  his  material  in  so  liberal  a  manner  that 
many  of  the  Jews  proscribed  the  work,  while  others  wrote 
in  refutation  of  some  of  his  liberal  criticisms.  Prominent 
among  these  were  R.  Moses  Proven9a]e,  of  Mantua,  and 
R.  Isaac  Finzi,  of  Pesaro.  De  Rossi  subjoined  to  some 
copies  of  the  Meor  Enayim  itself  a  reply  to  the  former, 
and  wrote  a  separate  work  entitled  TiDS?  ?)172C^  D, 
The  Refintng-pot  for  Silver,  alter  Prov.  xvii,  3.  This 
work,  which  is  an  essential  supplement  to  the  Meor 
Enayim,  has  recently  been  published  by  Filipowski 
(Edinb.  1854),  and  by  L.  Zunz,  with  the  Meor  Enayim 
(Wilna,  1868-66,  8  vols.).  De  Rossi  also  wrote  Poenu 
and  Epigraphs,  U'^l^'^n')  D'^n'^d  (Venice,  1586).  Three 
years  before  his  death,  De  Rossi  had  a  dream.  A  man 
stood  by  him,  and  voices  cried,  **  Dost  thou  not  see  the 
personage  looking  on  thee  ?  He  is  a  prophet.*'  "  If 
so,"  sflid  Azariah,  addressing  the  stranger,  **if  thou  art 
indeed  inspired,  let  me  know  how  long  I  have  to  live." 
**  Three  years  yet,"  was  the  answer.  By  the  wayside 
of  Mantua  the  bones  of  the  illustrious  writer  rested,  and 
on  his  grave  a  significant  inscription  was  placed,  when 
the  dream  proved  true,  in  Kislev,  5888  (L  e.  1577).  The 
stone  shared  the  fate  of  him  who  lay  buried  beneath. 
Both  were  nidely  cast  away  to  some  unknown  spot  by 
the  Italian  monks,  who  sought  for  more  space  to  build 
up  monasteries. 

See  ¥\\nt,Bibl.Jud,\nj  171  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Z>tzumano 
Sforico,  p.  280  sq.  (Germ,  transl.) ;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
togus  Libr,  liebr,  in  BibL  BodL  col.  747 ;  Ginsburg  in 
Kitto,  8.  v.;  the  same,  Levita's  Massoreth  hu-Masso- 
reth,  p.  62  sq.,  and  Essenes,  p.  59  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibl,  Hebr, 
i,  944;  iii,  871 ;  Etberidge,  Introd.  to  Heb,  Literature,  p. 
455 ;  Cassel,  Jjeitfaden  Jrir  Gesch.  u.  Litei-aiur,  p.  97 ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  482  sq.  485 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d, 
Judenfh.  u.  s.  Secten,  iii,  123;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles,  p.  488 ;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  zur  sgnagogalen 


Poetie,  p.  417;  id.  Biograpky  of  De  Rossi  in  Kerem 
Chemed  (Prague,  1841-42),  v,  181-138;  vii,  119-124; 
id.  Zur  Gesch.  d,  Lit^ratur,  p.  233,  249,  536;  Rapaport 
in  Kerem  Chemed  (ibid.  1842),  v,  159-162;  Jewish  Mes- 
senger (N.  Y.  March,  1875).     (R  P.) 

Rosal  (in  Lat.  De  Rubeis),  Bernardo  Maria  de, 

an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Oividale  di  Friuli,  Jan.  18, 
1687.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  the  vows  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic ;  and  after  finishing  his  studies 
taught  for  three  years  in  a  convent  at  Venice.  In  1718 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  Apoetolo  Zeno.  On  his  return,  be  accepted 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  same  institution  in  which 
be  had  formerly  taught.  In  1780  be  resigned  his  chair 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  study  and  the  moat  rig- 
orous asceticism.  In  1722  he  accompanied  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  librarian  of  his  convent, 
and  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  many  rare  and  vain- 
able  works.  De  Roeri  died  Feb.  8,  1775.  His  writ- 
ings are  very  numerous,  consisting  principally  of  his- 
torical and  religious  annals.  Among  them  are,  De  Fab- 
ula  Monachi  Benedictitd  D,  Thoma  A  quinaiis  (Venice, 
1724)  '.—De  Peccato  Originali  (ibid.  1757)-.— Zfe  ChaH- 
tate  (ibid.  1758):  —  Dissert<ifiones  Varies  Erudi/ionis 
(ibid.  1762).  See  Fabroni,  Vila  /tofeniin.  —  Uoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

RobbI,  Giovanni  Bernardo  de,  an  eminent 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Castel-Nuovo,  in  Pied- 
mont-, Oct.  25, 1742.  In  1766  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Turin,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theolog}'.  For  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  he  was 
also  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Europe. 
In  1769  he  was  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Turin, 
and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Pamaa,  which  position  he  held  until  1821. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in 
writing  and  editing  philological  and  bibliographical 
works.  Many  of  these  were  printed  in  the  most  ele- 
gant style,  and  are  to-day  considered  models  of  typog- 
raph3\  His  collection  of  rare  Hebrew  manuscripts  was 
sold  to  Maria  Louisa  in  1816.  De  Rossi  died  at  Parma 
in  March,  1831.  Among  his  works  are,  Canticnm  sea 
Poema  Hebraicum  (Turin,  1764): — Delia  Lingua  Pro^ 
pria  di  Cristo  e  degli  Ebrei  deUa  Palestina  da^  Tempi  de" 
Maceabei  (Parma,  1772) : — Delia  Vana  Aspettaxume  de- 
gli Ebrei  del  loro  Messia  (ibid.  1778) :—  Vatia  Ijectiones 
Veteris  Testamenfi  (ibid.  1784-^),  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Biblical  criticism  (q.  v.) :  —  Introduzione 
aUa  Sacra  Scrittura  (ibid.  1817). — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generals,  s.  v. 

Rosai,  Paaqnale,  called  Pasqualino,  a  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Vicenza  in  1641,  and 
died  about  1718.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
principal  galleries.  Among  them  are,  Christ  in  (he  Gar- 
den :—The  Baptism  of  Christ :  —St,  Gregory  Cekbratisig 
Mass: — and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

RoBBignol,  J  BAN  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Pisse,  among  the  Upper  Alps,  July  8, 1726.  He 
joined  the  Order  of  St  Ignatius  in  1742.  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Embran,  near  Marseilles.  In  1761  he 
went  to  Wilna,  Poland,  and  there  taught  mathemat- 
ics and  astronomy,  and  constructed  the  observatory  of 
the  city.  In  1764  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  College  of  the  Nobles  at  Milan,  and  here  he  pub- 
lished his  OCuvres.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order,  be 
settled  at  Embran ;  but  on  account  of  the  violent  oppo- 
sition which  he  showed  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  establish  himself  at  Turin. 
Here  he  was  maintained  bv  the  liberalitv  of  coant  de 
Melzi,  a  former  pupil.  Rossignol  died  in  1817.  His 
works  were  numerous,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred,  but  thev  are  verv  rare.  The  principal  ones  are, 
Theses  Generales  de  TlUologie,  de  Philosophie,  de  Maths- 
matiques  {\lb7)\-~Th'sses  de  Physique,  d' Astronomic,  et 
dHistoire  NatureUe  (1759):— Kue^  PhUosophiques  sur 
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VEuchariMtie  (Embrun,  1776).    See  Fatille  Hebdoma- 
da  ire  de  Turin. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generaki  a.  v. 

RoBsignoli,  Bermardino,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Ormea  in  1668.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  subseqaeutly  taught  the- 
i»U»gy  at  Milan,  was  cector  of  several  colleges,  and  was 
provincial  at  Rome.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  5, 
1613.  he  was  rector  of  a  college  at  Turin.  Kussignoli^s 
writings  are,  Dt  Ditc^lma  Christianas  Perfectionis  Lib, 
r  ( Ingulstadt,  1600) :— Z)e  ActiombM  Virtutis  Lib,  II 
(Venice,  1603).  These  two  works  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  the  first  was  translated  into  French  (Paris, 
1606).  Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
liiKHsjgnoli,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  the 
translator.  At  the  time  of  the  interest  excited  in  the 
l>€  ImitaUone  Christ,  Rossignoli  was  the  first  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  MS.  of  this  work,  bearing  the 
name  of  abb^  Jean  Gerson.  See  Kossotto,  Syllabus 
Script,  Ped^umtO, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genercdey  s.  v. 

R6B8ler,  Carl  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bom  in  Leipeic  He  was  first  deacon  at  Merseburg,  and 
afterwards  superintendent  at  the  same  place,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  16,  1837.  He  published  Pr&Mgten  und  Gele- 
ffenke^sreden  (Merseburg,  1829) : — De  ScripturcB  Sacr<B 
I'ernone  a  Luthero  Temporibut  inde  ad  nostra  usque  in 
Ecdesia  Evai^elieo-Lutherana  constanter  caufe  passim 
Emendanda  (Lips.  1836).  Seci  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theol,  p. 
1088 ;  Winer,  Haadbuch  der  theoL  Literature  ii,  108, 738. 
(R  P.) 

Rosso  (in  French,  Roux),  Giovanni  Batista  del, 
an  architect  and  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1496.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
ever  studied  under  any  of  the  masters  of  his  time,  but 
his  8t3'le  was  probably  formed  from  copying  the  works 
of  Angelo  and  Parraigiano.  His  life  was  one  of  agita- 
tion, and,  during  his  earlier  years,  a  continued  disappoints 
ment.  Finding  that  his  work  was  not  appreciated  in 
his  native  city,  he  left  for  Rome.  Here  his  success  was 
somewhat  greater;  but,  after  the  sack  of  the  city  in 
1527,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  soldiers,  who  robbed  him 
of  all  he  possessed.  He  went  to  Perugia,  and  after  the 
city  was  quieted,  returned  to  Rome.  In  1530  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Francis  I ; 
and  his  troubles  seemed  at  an  end.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  at  FontainebIeau,'and  many  of  the 
iteacxm  are  by  his  own  hand.  During  the  triumphal 
passage  of  Charles  V  through  France,  the  arches  which 
were  erected  in  his  honor  were  designed  by  Rosso.  As 
a  reward  for  his  work,  Francis  added  to  the  pension  of 
the  artiat  and  gave  him  a  canonicate  in  the  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle.  He  lived  in  luxury  and  high  favor  at  court;  but 
an  unfortunate  affair,  involving  his  honesty,  so  wrought 
upon  his  mind  that  he  poisoned  himself  in  1541.  The 
pictures  of  Rosso  are  not  often  seen  in  galleries,  but 
there  are  a  few  which  may  be  mentioned:  Motes  Z>e- 
ftnding  (he  Daughters  of  Jethro: — The  Four  Seasons: 
— Christ  in  the  Tomb : — Madonna,  with  St,  Sebastian  and 
other  Scnnts: — and  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  Generaky  s.  v. 

Rostagno,  Framcisco  Gurico,  a  minister  of  the 
Waldensian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  year  1838  in  the 
village  of  Prali,  in  the  mountains  of  The  Valleys.  Deli- 
cate health  prevented  his  going  to  school  till  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but,  being  a  diligent  student, 
he  soon  acquired  the  necessary  requirements  to  make 
him  a  useful  minister  of  the  (vospel.  Being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  he 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  Recista  Cristiana^  his  last 
being  on  the  ^*  Religion  of  Aleasandro  Manzoni."  In 
the  year  1866  he  was  ordained  for  the  Waldensian  min- 
istry, and  a  year  afterwards  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
small  congregations  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  where  he 
labored  until  1872.  He  was  then  called  to  Leghorn; 
and  at  this  important  and  difficult  post  he  not  only  sup- 
plied the  spiritual  wants  of  his  own  coreligioniHts,  but  also 
arranged  to  give  a  course  of  addresses  especially  to  Jews 


nppn  the  subject  of  the  need  of  the  Messiah—^What 
say  the  Scriptures  about  His  Coming?"  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth Borne  Testimony  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Prophecies,  and  the  Types."  But  soon  he  was  removed 
from  his  earthly  poet,  and  died  in  January,  1874.  See 
Jewish  Intelligencer  J 1874,  p.  85  sq.     {h.  P.) 

ROBweyde,  Hkriberi',  a  Dutch  Jesuit  and  histo- 
rian, was  bom  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  22, 1569.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Douai  and  Antwerp,  and  finally  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  study  of  eod^iastical  antiquities,  exploring 
the  libraries  of  all  Belgium  to  gain  information  on  the 
subject.  Rosweyde  died  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  5, 1629.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  were  all  published  at  Antwerp. 
Among  them  are.  Fasti  Sanctorum  (1607) : — Vita  Pa- 
trum  {l61b):  —  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (1628):  — r»/« 
Scmctarum  Virginum  (1626).  See  Foppens,  BibL  Belgi' 
ca ;  Dupin,  BUd,  des  A  uteurs  Ecclesiastiques, — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

RoB'OVitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  10th  century, 
and  is  noteworthy  because  of  certain  poetical  composi- 
tions from  her  pen  which  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
They  are  written  in  rhymed  hexameters,  and  include 
panegyrics  on  the  Virgin,  St.  Gangolf,  St.  Dionysius,  Su 
Agnes,  the  A  acensio  Domini,  etc.  She  also  wrote  Chris- 
tian comedies  in  prose,  after  the  manner  of  Terence,  in 
which  she  celebrated  the  victory  of  heavenly  over  flesh- 
ly love,  and  of  Christian  martyrdom  over  heathen  pas- 
sion, and  two  historical  poems  in  hexameter — one  of 
which  rehearses  the  history  of  her  convent,  and  the  oth- 

'  er  that  of  the  emperor  Otho  I  {Carmen  de  Gestis  Ottonis 
I  Imperatoris),  The  latter  possesses  some  historical  in- 
terest, though  based  on  the  statements  of  the  friends  of 
Otho  and  showing  marks  of  her  ignorance  of  the  world. 
It  contains  much  fine  description,  and  is  written  in  su- 
perior language.  Its  form  approaches  that  of  the  Latin 
epos,  particularly  of  Virgil.  The  Carmen  de  Primordiis 
Camobii  Gandersheimensis  includes  the  family  history  of 
the  house  of  Saxon v,  and  thus  becomes  somewhat  im- 
portant  to  general  German  history. 

Roswitha*s  works  were  first  published  by  Conrad  Cel- 
tes  (Nuremb.  1501,  fol.).  Pertz,  Mon,  Germ,  Hist.  Script, 
iv,  306-885,  contains  the  two  historical  poems  and  a  life 

[  of  Roswitha.  A  complete  edition  was  given  by  Dr. 
Barrach,  of  the  Germanisches  Museum  (1857).  See 
Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch,  III,  iii,  1857;  Contzen,  Geschicht- 
schreiber  d,  sdchsischen  Kaiserzeit  (Regensbui^  and 
Augsburg,  1887),  p.  109  sq.;  Giesebrecht,  Geech,  d. 
deutsch.  Kaiserzeit,  i,  742.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encgklop, 

8.  V. 

Roflzel,  Stephen  Asbury,  son  of  the  following, 
was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  18,1811.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  course  of  English  and  classical  literature  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  the  best  colleges.  His  con- 
'  version  took  place  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  about  the 
,  same  time  he  became  associated  with  his  brother  in  a 
classical  school  in  Baltimore.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar,  but  soon  decided  to  give 
up  the  profession.  He  acted  for  several  years  as  princi- 
pal of  the  grammar-school  of  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
1838  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  on  tri- 
al. He  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  institution 
in  1839,  sustained  a  supenmmerary  relation  for  a  year, 
and  then  resumed  active  work.  He  was  elected  in  1848 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  was  for  eight  years  secretary  of  his  own  con- 
ference. He  died  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Feb.  20,  1852. 
See  Minutes  of  A  mtual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  10. 

RoBzel,  Stephen  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Loudon  County,  Va., 
April  8, 1770.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  soon  after  united  with  the  Church.  He  entered 
the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  although,  for  some 
reason,  his  name  is  not  found  on  the  minutes  until  the 
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fullowing  year,  when  he  appears  among  those  who  re- 
main on  triaL  He  served  the  Church  as  preacher  in 
charge,  presiding  elder,  as  agent  for  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  the  General  Conference,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  M  ay  14, 184 1 .  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  179;  Minutes  of  Annu- 
al Conferences,  1842. 

Roszfeld  (in  Latin,  Rosinus),  Johann,  a  German 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  in  1551.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  in  1579  became  sub-director  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Katisbon,  but  after  a  few  years  he  gave  up  this 
position  to  enter  the  evangelical  ministry,  and  preach- 
ed at  Naumburg,  iu  Saxony,  until  his  death  by  the 
plague, Oct.  5, 1626.  His  principal  works  are:  Antiqui- 
tatum  Romanarum  Corpus  AbsoltUissimum  (Basle,  IbHS ; 
Lyons,  1585)  i—Exempla  Pietatis  JUustris  (Jena,  1602). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rota,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Walkures, 
or  Odin's  messengers,  to  select  the  victims  who  were  to 
fall  in  death. 

ROTA,  in  Lapp  mythology,  was  an  evil  god  of  hell, 
the  ruler  of  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  souls  of 
transgressors. 

Rota  Rom&na  (or  Sacra  Rota),  the  supreme  pa- 
pal tribunal  at  Rome,  was  instituted  by  pope  John  XX 11 
in  A.D.  1826,  and  improved  by  Sixtus  IV  and  Benedict 
XIV.  The  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  judges'  seats,  or  the  form  in  which 
the  calendars  are  arranged,  etc;  comp.  Dom.  Bemino, 
//  Tribunale  delta  S.  Rota  Rom,  (Rome,  1717)  for  ety- 
mology of  the  title  and  history  of  the  court.  The  Rota 
was  long  the  supreme  court  of  the  entire  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  but  legal  causes  in  the  Church  in  foreign 
parts  are  now  generally  tried  by  judices  inpartibus  who 
have  been  delegated  by  the  pope.  The  Rota  is  divided 
into  two  colleges,  or  senates,  one  of  which  forms  a  low- 
er court  of  appeal,  while  the  other  has  supreme  juris- 
diction. Each  senate  is  composed  of  at  least  five  judges, 
namely,  a  referendary  (termed  a  ponens)^  who  presides, 
and  four  associates  (correspondentes).  The  action  of 
the  higher  senate  may,  however,  be  subjected  to  the 
process  of  restitutio  w  integrum,  on  which  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  plenum  of  the  Rota.  This  plenum  con- 
sists of  twelve  members  (  Udiiori  Romania  or  A  uditores 
Rijta\  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  a  lawyer  (adjutunte 
di  studio).  The  senior  judge  is  denominated  dean,  and 
takes  the  chair.  Sessions  are  held  on  Mondav  and  Fri- 
(tay  of  every  week,  except  in  the  vacation  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  in  the  Vatican.  The  decisions  of 
this  court  have  been  gathered  into  different  collections, 
the  first  in  1470,  etc.  A  more  recent  edition  containing 
selected  trials  is  Dects,  S.  Rotce  R.  Recentiores  Selectee 
(Venet.  1697,  xxv  parts  in  xix  vols.  fol.).  They  are 
also  publbhed  in  full  in  annual  issues. — Wetzer  u.  Wel- 
te,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v.     See  Curia  Romana. 

Rote,  a  mediaeval  musical  instniment,  not  nnlike 
the  ancient  psalterium. 

Rotger  (RuoTOKR,  Rutger),  archbishop  of  Treves 
from  918  to  928.     He  was  chosen,  without  intervention  , 
of  the  king,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  of 
Treves,  and  by  the  wisilom  and  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration justified  their  choice.    He  induced  Giselbert,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  to  restore  the  abbev  of  St,  Scrvetius 
at  Maestricht,  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Treves,  and  was  the  leading  agent  in  overcoming  | 
the  faction  of  nobles  who  sought  to  transfer  Lorraine  to  j 
the  usurper  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  after  that  province  i 
had  been  forever  ceded  (923)  to  Henry,  king  of  Germa- 
ny.   He  also  sustained  a  literary  intercourse  with  Flo-  ! 
doard  of  Rheiros,  the  learned  author  of  the  //isf.  Rhe-  \ 
fnens.f  and  induced  him  to  write  a  large  poetical  work 
on  the  triumphs  of  Christ  and  various  Palestinian  and 
Italian  saints,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  still  pre-  i 
served  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  at  Treves  in  the  I 
17th  centunk%    His  principal  ambition,  however,  was  to 


regalafce  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of 
Treves,  and  to  administer  the  canons  in  the  spirit  of  the 
councils.  He  accordingly  instituted  a  collection  of  can- 
ons from  the  fathers  and  the  popes,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  provincial  synod  of  the  suffragans  of  Metz,  Verdun, 
and  Tull  at  Treves  in  927.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch- 
en^/^ex,  s.  v. ;  and  comp.  Hist,  de  la  France,  vil,  201-203 ; 
Brower,  A  imal,  Trev,  lib.  ix,  n.  64^-79. 

Rdtger,  Gottfried  Sebastian,  a  German  doctc»r 
of  theology,  was  born  at  Klein -Germersleben,  not  far 
from  Magdeburg,  April  5, 1749,  and  died  May  16, 18B1, 
as  director  of  the  cloister  school  and  provost  of  Magde- 
burg. He  wrote:  V'ersuch  einer  magdeburgischen  Rt— 
formationsgeschichte  (Magdeburg,  1792): — Kirchliche 
Gebetsiibungen  (Bonn,  1824).  See  Winer,  Handbuck  der 
theohg,  LiUratur,\,mi\  ii,  283, 389,788.    (B.P.) 

Roth,  Karl  JoHANK  Friedrich  vos,  juris  utriusgue 
doctor  J  and  during  twenty  years  president  of  the  Protes- 
tant high  consistory  at  Munich,  fills  an  important  place 
in  connection  with  the  history'  of  the  Church  in  Bava- 
ria from  1828  to  1848.  He  was  bom  at  Vaihingen,  in 
WUrtemberg,  Jan.  23, 1780,  and  trained  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  from  early  childhood.  In  hia 
vouth  he  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  for 
theories  set  afloat  by  Voltaire  and  still  more  by  Rous- 
seau, and  consequently  chose  the  law  for  his  profession 
instead  of  theology,  as  both  his  father  and  himself  had 
originally  intended.  Entering  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen in  1797,  he  found  a  judicious  guide  in  Malblanc, 
and,  through  the  study  of  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  ac- 
quired the  historical  faculty  which  distingui;shed  him 
through  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published 
a  treatise,  I)e  Re  Romanarum  Municipali,  which  won 
for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  and  secured  the  approval 
of  prominent  legal  minds.  He  became  jurisconsult  to 
the  then  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  position  he 
was  led  to  study  the  subject  of  finance,  which  he  had 
not  previously  examined ;  and  when  the  city  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria  he  entered  the  service  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  finance  department.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1813; 
and  the  publication  in  1817  of  the  Weisheit  I)r,  Mar- 
tin  Luther-^s — extracted  apothegms  from  the  reformer's 
writings — and  of  IJamann^s  Werke  in  1826  gave  evi- 
dence that  his  conversion  to  orthodox  views  in  religion 
had  progressed  side  by  side  with  his  growing  attain- 
ments in  scientific  culture.  In  1828  king  Louis  I  ap- 
l)ointed  Roth  to  the  presidency  of  the  high  consistory. 
When  Roth  received  this  appointment,  the  reaction 
against  rationalism  had  begun,  and  a  number  of  clergy- 
men were  conducting  a  brave  battle  for  ita  overthrow. 
The  attitude  of  Roth,  who  made  it  his  business  to  fos- 
ter the  good  wherever  it  might  exist,  gave  them  the 
encouragement  they  needed  for  a  successful  prosecution 
of  their  task.  In  other  respects  his  work  was  marked 
out  for  him.  His  department  was  thoroughly  organized 
into  a  high  consistory,  three  consistories,  and  a  number 
of  deaneries,  with  district  and  general  synods  having 
advisory  jurisdiction  and  the  right  to  propose  measures. 
It  was  requisite  that  this  machinery  should  be  quietly 
but  energetically  worked,  and  Roth  succeeded  in  his 
task  to  a  degree  that  made  the  Bavarian  Church  a  mod- 
el of  systematized  powers  and  effective  discipline.  In 
the  matter  of  training  theologians  for  the  future,  Roth 
was  likewise  earnestly  employed.  He  disco\*ered  men 
like  Hofling,  Thomasius,  and  Harles8,and  had  them  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  Erlangen,  the  local  university*. 
He  also  originated  the  epkorate  to  supervise  the  prog- 
ress of  theological  students  and  report  directly  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  founded  the  Preachers' 
Seminary  at  Munich  to  receive  a  number  of  candidates 
who  had  passed  the  first  examination,  and  afford  them 
two  additional  years  of  practical  training  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  high  consistory.  The  accession  of  Von 
Abel  in  1887  to  the  ministr}'  of  the  interior  began  a 
new  sera,  in  which  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  were 
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STStemaUcally  oppressed  and  the  Roman  Catholics  fa- 
vored. An  order  by  which  all  mldiera,  including  those 
of  the  Lamdwehr,  which  consbts  of  citizens,  were  obliged 
Co  kneel  whenever  the  Romish  Sanditsimum  should  be 
carried  about  excited  great  dissatisfaction;  and  Roth 
was  censured  in  this  business  because  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  timid  or  indifferent  in  contending  for 
the  rights  of  Protestants.  Later  events  have  shown 
that  he  was  acting  from  prudential  motives  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  risk  all  while  striving  to  se- 
cure a  particular  end ;  but  the  feeling  against  him  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  his  retirement  from  the 
high  consistory  in  March,  1848.  The  ephorate  was 
likewise  rejected  by  the  students  in  that  year  of  revolts. 
The  result  of  the  persecution  was,  however,  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  end,  because  it 
united  its  adherents,  increased  their  spirituality,  and 
settled  their  determination  to  insist  on  a  recognition  of 
their  rights ;  and  at  the  proper  moment  a  letter  to  the 
king  from  Roth  secured  a  revocation  of  the  military  or- 
der which  was  so  greatly  resented.  Roth  was,  soon  af- 
ter his  retirement,  called  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
state ;  but,  after  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  of- 
ficial life,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  dismissal  to  private 
life.  He  died  Jan.  21,  1852.  A  collection  of  Roth's 
writings  was  published  by  himself  at  Frankfort^,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  panegyrics  and  addresses.  He  also 
edited  the  Gelehrten  Anzeupm,  issued  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1835  to  1850,  enriching  them  with  ar- 
ticles of  his  own  and  with  reviews  of  English,  French, 
and  other  foreign  works. — Herzog,  Beal-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Rothaan,  John  Philip,  a  Dutch  Jesuit^  was  bom 
Nov.  23,  1785,  at  Amsterdam,  entered,  Feb.  3,  1804, 
at  DUnaburg,  in  Russia,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  Po- 
lt»tsk,  in  Russia.  When  the  Jesuits  had  to  leave  the 
Russian  empire,  he  retired  into  Switzerland,  and  in  1829 
waa  elected  vicar-general  of  the  order.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  Rome  on  account  of  the  Italian  revolution,  he 
visited  a  great  part  of  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Jesuits,  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  called  together  a 
general  congregation  of  the  order;  but  before  it  con- 
vened he  died.  May  8,  1853.  He  published,  Exercitui 
S.  P.  Ignatii  Loyola  (Rome,  1835 ;  Paris,  1865 ;  German 
translation,  Regensbui^,  1855) : — De  Ratione  Meditandi 
(Rome,  1847;  German  translation,  Regensburg,  1853; 
Vienna,  1857).     (R  P.) 

Rothe,  Richard,  an  eminent  German  divine,  was 
bom  at  Posen,  Jan.  28, 1799,  and  became  successively 
member,  professor,  director,  and  ephorus  of  the  Theo- 
Yogjcal  Seminary  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  for  five  years 
chaplain  of  the  Pnissian  embassy  at  Rome,  conducted  a 
tbeolc^cal  seminary  at  Heidelberg  for  twelve  years, 
and  waa  a  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
ber|i;,  where  he  died,  Aug.  20, 1867.  His  religious  views 
are  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher  and 
HegeL  He  published,  Die  AnfSnge  der  ckristlichen 
Kircke  tmd  ihre  Ver/assung  (1837):  —  Zvr  Dogmatik 
(1863) -^and  TheologUche  Ethik  (1845-48,8  vols.;  re- 
vised by  Holtzman,  1867-71,  5  vols.,  with  the  author's 
posthumous  notes).  Since  his  death  there  have  appeared 
his  university  lectures,  Dogmatik  (1870)  ;  essays,  StilU 
Stunden  (1872),  and  his  lectures  on  Church  history  (1875, 
edited  by  Weingarten).  For  the  best  account  of  his  life, 
see  Nippold,  Richard  Rothe  (Wittenberg,  1873).  See 
also  the  Studten  und  Kritiken,  1869,  No.  3 ;  Meth,  Qutir. 
Rev.  July,  1872;  Bib.  Sacra,  July  and  Oct.  1874.  See 
Ethics. 

Rotham.    See  JumpER. 

Rotheram  (or  Rotherham),  John,  an  English 
divine,  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen*s  College,  Oxford.  He  became  fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  rector  of  Hough  ton-le-Spring,  and 
in  1769  vicar  of  Seaham.  Rotheram  died  in  1788. 
Among  his  published  works  are,  Sketch  of  the  One  Great 
Argumaiifor  the  Truth  of  Chrigtiamtg  (Oxford,  1752- 


54,  Svo):— Force  of  the  Argument  for  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  from  Prophecy  (2d  ed.  1753,  9\o)\— Origin 
of  Faith  (1761,  8vo):  — Apology  for  the  Athamisiun 
Creed  (Lond.  1762,  2  vols.  8vo)  i^On  Faith  (1766-68, 
8vo) : — besides  Sermons  and  Essays, 

Rothwell,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  near  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  about  1563. 
He  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  the  university,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  Ireland;  and  afterwards,  refusing 
several  benefices,  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in 
Lancashire,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dev- 
onshire. Still  later,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  having  gone  there  at  the  proposal 
of  lady  Bowes.  His  death  took  place  in  1627.— Middle- 
ton,  Ewmg.  Biog,  ii,  450. 

Rotoman  Version.  About  800  miles  north  of 
Fiji  is  an  island  called  Rotumahf  with  a  population  of 
less  than  3000,  and  until  hitely  wholly  enveloped  in 
heathen  darkness.  In  1865  the  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  commenced  mission- 
ary work  among  the  people,  and  his  three  years'  labor 
in  that  pUice  resulted  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  year  1869  Mr.  Fletcher  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  in  the  Roturoan  dialect,  which  waa 
printed  at  Sydney,  and  has  been  in  circulation  since 
1871.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
trying  character  of  the  climate,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  island,  but  his  translation  was  prepared  with  all 
possible  promptitude.  European  missionaries  are  not 
allowed  to  reside  permanently  in  Rotumah,  and  the 
future  progress  of  the  mission  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  efforts  of  native  teachers  and  the  presence  among 
the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular. 
(B.P.) 

Rouel  (or  Rowel)  Light  is  a  device  (hr  moving 
the  star  in  the  Epiphany  play  of  The  Three  Kings  with 
a  pulley-wheel  {roue),  as  the  spiked  wheel  in  a  spur  is 
called  rowel. 

Rougemont,  Francois  de,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, was  bora  at  Maestricht  in  1624.  In  1641  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  was  customary,  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  teaching,  but  at  his  urgent  request 
was  finally  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China  with  several 
of  his  brethren.  They  arrived  in  that  country  in  1659, 
and  for  some  years  Rougemont  had  charge  of  several 
churches  and  missionary  stations  in  the  province  of 
Naukin.  During  the  persecution  of  1664  he  was,  with 
many  others,  carried  in  chtuiis  to  Pekin,  and  thence  to 
Canton,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  held  prisoner. 
But  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  gave  him  liberty 
in  1671,  and  he  retumed  to  his  work  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  Rougemont  died  at  Taitsang-tchow  in  1676. 
His  writings  are,  Uistoiiti  Tartaro^inica  Nova  (Lou- 
vain,  1673);  this  was  written  in  the  prison  at  Canton: 
— A  brsgi  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne : — Questions  sur  les 
McBurs  du  Steele,  The  two  last  were  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  have  never  been  translated.  See  Sotwel, 
BiU,  Scriptor,  Soc  Jesu,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Roulll6,  Pierre  JuLiES,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Tours  in  1681,  and  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  or  compilers  of  Metnoires  de  Trevoux. 

Roumania.    See  Russia;  Turkey. 

Roamanian  (or  Wallachian)  Version.  The 
people  for  whom  this  version  was  made  are  descendants 
of  the  Dacians,  and  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  settled 
in  the  country  after  its  subjugation  by  Trajan.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  Roman  origin,  the  Wallachians  style 
themselves  Rujnttnje,  and  are  commonly  known  to  other 
nations  as  the  Rouroan  race.  The  language  spoken  by 
that  people  contains  a  large  number  of  pure  Latin  words, 
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but  about  half  of  the  Wallachian  words  are  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Slavonian.  The 
first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language 
was  made  by  the  metropolitan  Tbeodotius,  and  was 
printed  in  1668  at  Bucharest;  while  prior  to  this,  in 
1648,  the  New  Test,  had  been  published  in  Belgrade. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1714,  and  a  third,  at 
Ulaje,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795.  In  the  year  1816  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  6000 
copies  of  the  Wallachian  New  TesL,  which  was  soon 
followed  bv  other  eilitions.  In  1838  the  British  Bible 
Society  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Test., 
and  since  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  that  language  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See  Dalton,  Das  Gebel 
des  Herm  in  den  Sprackm  RustUmdtf  p.  46 ;  BiUe  of 
Every  Landy  p.  279  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Round  ChurchOB  were  imitations  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  nave  being  round  and  form- 
ing the  vestibule  of  an  oblong  chancel,  as  in  the  Tem- 
plars' churches  at  Laon,  Metz,  and  Segovia,  1208.  Oth- 
er examples  are  found  in  L^idlow  Castle,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  of  the  end  of  the  12tb  century;  Little 
Maplestead  ( built  by  the  Hospitallers ),  St.  Gereon*s, 
Cologne,  of  the  13th  century;  Treves,  Bonn,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (a  copy  of  St.  Yitalls,  Ravenna,  and  more  re- 
motely of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople),  Salamanca,  St.  Be- 
nignus  at  Dijon,  London,  built  in  1185;  Neu\^  St.  Sep- 
ulchre, cir.  1 170 ;  LanlefE|  Rieu  Minervois,  of  the  close  of 
the  1  Ith  century;  Brescia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Bergamo,  Bologna, 
Thorsager,  and  several  other  churches  in  Scandinavia. 
In  many  cases  the  shape  may  have  been  merely  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  to  carry  a  dome.  Circular  churches 
occur  of  all  dates,  and  distributed  over  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, either  insulated  as  baptisteries,  in  a  mystical  allusion 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  attached  as  chapels  to  churches, 
or  existing  as  independent  buildings.  They  are  some- 
times of  a  simple  round  or  polygonal  form,  either  with- 
out recesses,  except  an  apse  or  porch,  such  as  the  church 
of  Ophir,  Orkney,  and  the  baptistery  of  Canterbur}',  or 
with  radiating  recesses,  rectangular  or  apsidal,  as  the 
baptisteries  of  Novara  and  Frejus.  Sometimes  a  cir- 
cular or  polygonal  centre  is  supported  by  pillars,  and 
surrounded  by  an  aisle  of  corresponding  form :  this  aisle 
is  repeated  at  St.  Stephen's,  Rome,  and  Charroux.  The 
Crusaders,  or  pilgrims,  imitated  the  plan  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and 
the  Martyrdom,  or  place  of  the  crucifixion,  by  a  chan- 
cel eastward  of  a  round  nave.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
at  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  the  abbot  removed  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  from  the  "  round  chapel"  to  the 
new  church;  and  this  circular  termination  is  still  seen 
in  Becket's  Crown  at  Canterbury,  at  Sens,  Burgos,  Ba- 
talha,  Murcia,  and  Drontheim.  After  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  round  churches  were  no  longer  built. 
Almotit  all  the  German  churches  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne were  circular,  like  Aix,  Nimeguen,  Petersburg, 
and  Magdeburg. — Waloott,  Sac.  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Round  To^verB  occur  of  the  time  of  Justinian, 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  ApolUnaris-ad-Classem, 
in  Verona;  two  in  the  same  city,  cir.  1047;  others  of 
minaret-like  shape,  and  divided  by  string  courses,  at 
St. Mary's  and  StViulis*,  Ravenna;  also  at  Pisa, Bury, 
near  Beauvais,  and  at  St.  Desert,  near  Cbalons-sur-Sa- 
one.  The  French  round  towers  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  9th  century  they  were 
erected  at  Centula,  Charnmx,  Bury,  and  Notre  Dame 
(Poictiers),  Gemrode,  and  Worms.  Those  of  Ireland 
are  mainly  of  the  Uth  or  12th  century,  though  some 
are  of  an  unknown  date,  and  were  at  once  treasuries, 
belfries,  refuges,  and  places  of  burial.  Round  towers 
are  found  in  East  Anglia,  at  Rickhigale  Inferior,  at 
Welfiird  and  Shefford,  Bucks ;  Welford,  Gloucestershire 
(13th  century) ;  in  the  Idle  of  Man,  at  Bremlesa,  Bre- 
conshire,  Brechin,  built  by  Irish  ecclesiastics  (cir.  1020) ; 
Abernethy,  and  Tcheruigod,   near  Kief  (cir.  1024). 


The  East  Anglian  form,  and  those  of  Piddingboe  and 
Lewes,  have  been  attributed  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  material  employed,  and  a  desire  to  evade  the  use 
of  coigns.  At  Brixworth  a  round  is  attached  in  front 
of  a  square  tower. — ^Waloott,  Sac  A  rckteoL  a.  v. 

RoundB,  Nei^som,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Winfield,  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  4,  1807.  He  was  converted  at  the  a^e  of 
nine  years,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York, 
in  1829.  On  June  24, 1831,  he  was  licensed  tx)  preach ; 
and  July  1, 1881,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Oneida 
Conference.  In  1886  and  1837  he  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Cazenovia  Seminar}' ;  then  served 
as  presiding  elder  of  Cayuga  District  two  years,  and 
of  the  Chenango  District  four  years.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  A  dvocate,  where 
he  served  four  years.  When  the  Wyoming  Conference 
was  formed,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  labored 
within  its  bounds  until  1867,  when  he  became  sui^)er- 
annuated.  The  next  year  he  took  an  effective  relation 
and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Oregon  Conference,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Willamette  University  at  Sa- 
lem, which  poeition  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  of- 
fice he  filled  until  within  two  months  of  his  death,  in 
Clark  County,  Wash.  T.,  Jan.  2, 1874.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences^  1874,  p. 83. 

RouBa,  Edward  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.Y.,  Jan.  19, 1832.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1K48, 
and  studied  at  Lima,  N,  Y.  In  1852  he  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  East  Genesee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  transferred,  in  1863,  to  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference. 
In  1866  he  received  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  lo- 
cated in  1868.  In  October,  1872,  he  entered  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Conference,  and  died  in  Westfield,  Tioga 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  6, 1873.  See  Minutes  of  Awmai  Conftr- 
encesy  1878,  p.  130. 

Rouae,  Petrr  P.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
was  bora  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  March  29, 1799.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1818,  and  at  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ;  was  settled  in  Florida, 
N.Y.,  from  1822  to  1828;  and  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1828  to  1833.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  an  animated,  instructive,  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  thorough  pastor.  His  brief  ministry  was  closed 
by  death,  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  in  June,  1833; 
the  immediate  result  of  intense  feeling  produced  by  a 
pastoral  visit  to  an  afflicted  parishioner.  His  meraor}* 
is  cherished  with  great  affection  in  the  ancient  Church 
and  denomination  of  which  he  was  an  ornament  He 
departed  this  life  in  Christian  triumph.  See  Spraguo, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  nier.  Pulpit,  ix,  203.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

RouBBeau,  Juan  Jacquks,  the  brilliant  genius  who 
divided  with  Voltaire  the  rule  over  the  almost  bound- 
less republic  of  French  culture  in  the  18th  centur}*. 
His  life  was  restless  and  full  of  contradictions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  in  it  three  periods. 

1.  7^  Period  of  Early  Adventure  (from  his  child- 
hood to  1749). — Rousseau  was  bom  at  Geneva,  June  2^, 
1712.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  bis 
father  early  turned  him  over  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  became  first  a  copyist  to  an  attorney,  and  then  ap- 
prentice to  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  was  from  early 
childhood  an  insatiable  reader  of  romances,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  nature;  nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
notice  that  at  tlie  age  of  nine  years  he  had  already  de- 
voured Plutarch.  The  charms  of  nature  and  of  a  cir- 
culating library  were  too  strong  for  his  fidelity  to  duty. 
He  neglected  his  business,  was  punished  by  his  master, 
and  ran  awav.  At  this  time  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy  (his 
"  mamma,*^  as  he  was  wont  to  term  her),  and  was  by 
her  persuaded  to  become  a  Romanist.    Compelled  to 
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earn  his  bread,  be  entered  the  sen^ice  of  a  noble  lady, 
and  in  that  condition  committed  offences  which  be  had 
the  bftKnesB  to  charge  on  an  innocent  girL     He  soon 
reuiraed  to  Madame  de  Warens,  whose  favor  secured 
him  admistton  to  a  seminary  for  priests,  where  he  re- 
newed the  musical  studies  of  his  earlier  years,  bat  did 
nothing  else.    Thence  he  went  to  Lyons  with  a  music- 
teacher,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne  and  Neufchatel,  in 
which  places  be  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
same  professioiu     Various  other  situations  were  occu- 
pied by  htm  in  swift  succession,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
found  once  more  with  Madame  de  Warens,  who  now 
lived  at  Ghambery,  and  permitted  Rousseau  to  lead  an 
idTlIic  life  on  her  farm  at  Gharmettes,  while  at  the 
nme  time  sustaining  improper  relations  with  him. 
Hb  growth  towards  culture  had  in  the  meantime  been 
steady.     He  was  acquainted  with  much  of  the  current 
literature,  even  of  England,  and  had  given  thought  to 
religious  qnestionA.     He  now  added  the  study  of  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  also  of  philosophy  in  the  works 
of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Malebrancbe,  Descartes,  etc.     His 
earliest  comedies  and  operas  were  written  in  this  peri- 
od, which,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  his  health.     His  relation  with  Madame 
de  Warens  was  definitely  broken  off  by  his  removal  to 
MontpelUer  in  1737.    After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Lyons,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  1741,  hoping  to  make 
his  fortune  throtigh  a  new  system  of  musical  notation ; 
but  though  his  treatise  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  not  approved.    His  next  venture  was 
an  opera  entitled  Let  Muses  GaUmieSy  which  likewise 
proved  less  successful  than  he  expected.     In  1748  he 
was  made  private  secretary  to  Gount  de  Montaign, 
whom  he  aa»mpanied  to  Yenioe,  returning  to  Paris 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months.     With  his  en- 
trance on  a  lawless  relation  with  Theresa  Le  Yasseur, 
a  thoroughly  uncultivated  character  of  low  antecedents 
and  utter  ignorance,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to  love, 
but  whom  he  made  his  wife  after  years  of  illicit  con- 
ueetion,  and  whose  parents  he  received  into  his  care, 
the  fint  division  of  hb  life  may  close. 

1  The  Period  of  kit  Triumphs  (1749-62).  — The 
Academy  of  Dijon  in  1749  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
&ssy  on  the  question, "  Whether  the  re-establishment 
of  the  flciences  and  arts  has  helped  to  purify  manners?" 
fur  which  Rouaseau  competed  with  success.  He  as- 
Mimed  that  nature  must  ennoble  mind,  instead  of  mind 
being  needed  to  redeem  and  improve  nature,  and  argued 
the  peanmtst  view  with  such  force  and  brilliancy  of 
■trie  that  he  was  at  once  assigned  a  place  as  a  writer 
of  prose  by  the  side  of  Voltaire.  The  book  was  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  times,  when  hearts  throbbed  with 
intense  yearning  for  deliverance  from  the  unnatural 
coiiditioos  that  prevailed  in  culture  and  in  practical 
life,  and  when  longings  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
appearance  of  books  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  Thomson's 
tkatoMy  etc,  in  which  the  bliss  of  a  state  of  nature  was 
celebrated.  The  gospel  of  nature  was  in  vogue,  and 
Roitaeau  became  its  leading  prophet.  Yet  it  was  at 
this  dme  that  he  chose  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
paradoxes  of  hb  life,  by  availing  himself  of  the  celeb- 
rity he  had  attained  to  secure  employment  in  copying 
munc  aa  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  1752  be  published 
the  opera,  Le  Derin  du  Villfiffe,  by  which  bis  musical 
reputation  became  establbhed;  and  in  1758  he  dis- 
cuaed  a  second  prize  question  presented  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Dijon,  and  relating  to  the  inequalities  existing 
u  the  conditions  of  mankind.  His  book,  the  Discourt 
»tr  COrigme  et  let  Fondemem  de  rinegalite  parmi  les 
Mommetj  ukes  the  ground  that  human  society,  consid- 
ered in  the  abstract,  is  exclusively  natural,  and  cannot 
therefore  sustam  a  relation  independent  of  nature,  i.  e. 
BO  as  to  divide  nature  and  appropriate  it  to  individual 
fiouaieaa  does  not  place  all  men  on  the  same  level,  a» 
if  they  were  merely  so  many  animals.  He  admits  the 
existence  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  differences. 
But  he  declares  that  the  first  man  to  fence  off  a  piece 


of  land  and  claim  that  it  belonged  to  him,  and  find  peo- 
ple to  concede  hb  claim,  was  the  founder  of  society. 
He  evidently  regards  property  as  an  egotbtical  robbery 
of  the  community  of  men,  and  has  no  conception  of 
property  as  both  required  and  conditioned  by  moralit}'. 
This  book  also  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  though  its  effect  was  not  fully  displayed  until  a 
later  dav ;  and  Rousseau  himself  was  so  fullv  in  svni- 
pathy  with  its  teachings  that  he  felt  driven  to  forsake 
the  gilded  and  varnished  glory  of  Paris  fyr  a  season  of 
communion  with  nature  in  hb  native  town,  though  the 
growing  coolness  between  himself  and  his  friends — to 
which  hb  letters  on  French  music  contributed  largely 
— was  not  without  influence  in  bringing  him  to  that 
determination.  He  recovered  his  forfeited  citizenship 
at  Geneva  by  returning  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  de- 
lighted to  call  himself  "Gitoyen  de  Geneve.*'  He 
found,  however,  that  he  could  not  remain  away  from 
Paris,  especially  after  his  adversary  Yoltaire  had  estab- 
lbhed himself  at  Femey;  and  bis  return  was  signalized 
in  1760  by  the  publication  of  the  romance  La  NouveUe 
Heloisey  in  which  the  ideas  of  hb  two  previous  works 
are  combined,  and  in  which  great  brilliancies  of  style 
conceal  grave  faults  of  composition.  It  was  also  sig- 
nificant because  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  reflections 
in  its  pages,  which  foreshadowed  Rousseau's  later  por- 
tions. 

The  two  constructive  works  from  Rousseau's  pen, 
Le  Contrat  Socwl  and  EnuUy  appeared  in  close  succes- 
sion in  1762.  The  latter  book  was  directed  against 
abuses  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  European  pedagogics;  but  while  it 
antagonized  many  real  errors,  it  at  the  same  time  as- 
sailed the  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  all  youth- 
ful training  must  rest.  Nature  again  is  the  key-note 
to  which  the  argument  b  attuned.  Each  child,  so 
runs  the  demand,  should  develop  its  own  nature  from 
the  beginning,  without  being  placed  under  adult  hu- 
man guidance  —  that  nature  being  its  individualistic 
qualities.  The  object  b  to  train  the  man,  who  exists 
for  himself,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  training  of  the 
citizen,  who  exists  for  society,  though  the  contrary  ob- 
ject is  enforced  in  the  Contntt  Sociid.  This  egoistic 
nature  b  represented  as  an  ideal  nature  which  needs 
only  development,  but  not  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion. Emile  finds  his  religious  perfection  in  deism,  not 
in  Ghristianity.  In  the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoyard^  Rousseau  nevertheless  a'ssails  the  material- 
ism and  atheism  of  his  former  friends,  and  insists  on 
the  three  fundamental  theistic  tniths— God,  liberty,  and 
immortality.  He  contends  against  revelation,  but  yet 
utters  sentiments  of  reveretfce  for  the  Gospel  on  ac- 
count of  its  exalted  character,  and  declares  that  **  if 
Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  Ghrbt  died  like  a 
God." 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Contrat  Social  in  the 
political  world  were  less  rapid,  but  more  profound,  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  Emile  in  pedagogics.  The  ideas 
which  ripened  into  the  French  Revolution  were  sown 
in  the  days  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
during  the  reign  of  Loub  XI Y;  but  they  found  in 
Rousseau's  book  a  spark  which  kindled  them  into  a 
flame,  ultimating  in  that  furious  blaze.  The  Contrat 
Social  determined  the  scope  of  ideas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  conducted  affairs  to  more  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  and  furnished  the  watchwords — above 
all,  the  cry — of  "  Liberty  and  equality."  The  book  has 
no  conception  of  the  hbtorical  and  rightful  relation  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  national  and  political  author- 
ity, and  of  the  supreme  law  of  right  above  even  such 
authority.  The  citizen  is  taught  in  it,  not  to  take  his 
pbce  as  a  person  under  the  divinely  instituted  order  of 
things  in  this  world,  but  to  cultivate  the  idea  that  the 
state  rests  simply  on  an  original  agreement  between  in- 
dividuals, according  to  which  the  community  stands 
pledged  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  the  individual  has  bound  himself  to  live 
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in  entire  subordination  to  the  community.  The  citizen 
IB  accordingly  altogether  dependent  on  the  community. 
He  ought  therefore  to  accept  the  religion  appointed  by 
the  state  or  suffer  banishment,  or,  in  case  of  resistance, 
death.  As  Rousseau  recognises  no  representation  of 
the  people,  nor  yet  any  form  of  government  that  may 
not  at  any  moment  be  overturned  by  the  community 
of  citizens,  he  really  passes  beyond  every  limit  of  a 
radicalism  which  yet  admits  the  legal  relation  of  au- 
thority and  subject,  and  of  political  and  religious  con- 
ditions, and  draws  the  first  lineaments  of  socialism. 
Yet  he  was  too  much  a  dreamer  to  suspect  the  conse- 
quences that  must  spring  from  such  ideas.  In  1766 
he  declared  to  a  pseudonymous  Cassius  who  offered  to 
reduce  to  practice  these  principles  in  the  liberation  of 
the  people,  that  he  abominated  every  such  undertak- 
ing; and  when  disorders  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burning  of  his  Emile  at  Geneva,  he  pacified  the 
people  himself. 

Of  Rousseau's  minor  works,  the  Lettre  a  M.  (TA  Umf 
bert  sur  les  Spectades  is  a  determined  protest  against 
the  establishing  of  a  theatre  at  Geneva;  the  celebrated 
Leftre  a  Christopher  de  Beaumont  was  a  response  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  Emile  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  Letires  de  la  MorUagne  form  a  similar  rejoinder 
*  to  the  magistracy  of  Geneva.  These  letters  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Junius,  or  of  Lessing  against 
Gotze. 

The  troubles  of  Rousseau  began  to  germinate  at  the 
time  of  his  highest  prosperity.  His  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive nature  was  out  of  place  in  the  circle  of  cold  and 
cynical  mockers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  uncovered  his  inmost  experi- 
ences  to  their  gaze  made  him  an  object  of  their  merci- 
less witticisms  and  sarcasms;  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
assail  their  cherished  idols  and  to  contend  for  God,  vir- 
tue, and  immortality,  he  brought  on  himself  the  full 
weight  of  their  hatred  in  the  form  of  incessant  mali- 
cious sneers.  Other  matters  contributed  to  fully  dis- 
gust him  with  the  situation.  He  burned  with  illicit 
love  for  Madame  d'Houdelot,  whose  relations  to  her 
husband  were  not  happy,  but  who  adored  the  poet 
Lambert  instead  of  Rousseau.  He  broke  dectdedlv 
with  Diderot.  He  participated  in  false  gossip  deroga- 
tory to  Madame  d'£pinay,  who  had  been  his  patroness 
and  had  permitted  him  to  occupy  her  summer-house  in 
the  forest  of  Montmorency  since  1756.  He  lived  from 
1768  to  1762  in  another  house  near  Montmorency,  and 
in  the  latter  year  encountered  the  storm  which  broke 
out  against  bis  £mile.  This  event  forms  the  proper 
opening  of  a  new  period. 

3.  The  Period  of  Unsettled  Wandeting  and  Morbid 
Fears. — It  is  remarkable  that  a  goveniment  which  tol- 
erated an  entire  school  of  atheistical  mockers  of  religion 
in  Paris  should  have  condemned  as  godless  the  earnest 
deist  who  was  alone  in  daring  to  contend  for  God  in 
those  circles;  and  equally  strange  that  the  decree  of 
the  Parisian  Parliament  should  have  condemned  the 
Emile  J  instead  of  the  far  more  dangerous  Control  SociaL 
Perhaps  the  government  which  had  just  expelled  the 
Jesuits  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  persecute 
Rousseau,  the  Swiss,  who  had  gone  back  to  Calvinism, 
and  who  had  dared  to  represent  a  Romish  priest  as  af- 
fording a  charming  illustration  of  deism.  To  avoid  ar- 
rest, he  fied  to  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Genevan 
senate  had  likewise  condemned  him  before  a  copy  of 
his  book  had  reached  that  city.  He  renounced  his  citi- 
zenship and  turned  aside  to  the  canton  Neufchatel, 
where  he  lived  from  1762  to  1765  under  the  protection 
of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  He  wrote  the  Lettres 
de  la  Montague^  pursued  studies  in  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  Corsicans,  and  botanized — botany  and  music  con- 
stituting his  favorite  eroploymenta.  The  gossiping 
tongue  of  his  mistress,  Theresa,  succeeded,  however,  in 
rendering  him  suspected  of  irreligion  by  the  pastor  and 
peasants  of  Motiers-Travers,  where  he  resided.  He  im- 
agined himself  no  longer  safe,  and  tied  the  canton.     In 


1765  be  accepted  an  invitation  from  Hume  to  viaife 
Kngland,  but  even  here  his  mania  of  suspicion  con- 
trolled him.  He  included  Hume  in  the  number  of  hia 
foes,  and  removed  to  the  house  of  a  new  friend,  Daven- 
port, whence  the  objection  of  individual  Englishmen  to 
his  relation  with  Theresa  drove  him  back  to  France  in 
1767.  He  went  under  the  assumed  name  of  Renon  to 
Castle  Trye,  a  possession  of  prince  Couti,  and,  after  fur- 
ther travels,  back  to  Paris  in  1770.  Seven  or  eight 
years  more  of  life  remained  to  him,  which  he  passed  in 
the  Rue  Platri^re  (now  known  by  his  uame),  tormented 
by  melancholy  fancies,  oppressed  by  poverty,  alienated 
from  Theresa,  and  gradually  failing  in  health.  He 
sustained  himself  by  copying  notes,  and  finished  his 
Confessions,  which  he  had  begun  at  Motiers.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  July  %  1778 — 
whether  of  disease  or  of  poison  administered  by  himself 
is  not  known.  He  was  received  into  the  Pantheon  Oct. 
11,1794. 

The  European  and  even  world-wide  reputation  which 
Rousseau  had  achieved  is  illustrated  bv  the  fact  that  be 
was  induced  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  to  compose  the 
iMtret  sur  Ugislation  des  Corset  and  the  ConsidiraHons 
sur  le  Gouvemement  de  Pologne  (1772) ;  and  his  mental 
force  is  apparent  in  the  ability  to  write  bis  Confessions 
at  a  time  when  his  soul  was  darkened  with  the  ckwids 
of  morbid  and  imaginary  fears.  His  native  frankness 
is  very  evident  in  that  book,  but  faults  and  errors  are  so 
interwoven  with  virtues>aud  attractive  features  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  glorification  of  himself.  The 
book  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  oompanion-pictore  and 
a  contrast  to  the  Confessions  of  Augustine.  Such  con- 
tradictions are  characteristic  of  the  man  in  every  rela- 
tion. He  was  immeasurably  vain,  selfish,  changeful, 
and  ungrateful — easily  provoked,  always  suspicions,  and 
morbidly  misanthropic.  As  a  reformer,  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  opposed  to  the  godless  humanism  of  his 
day  the  crying  needs  of  the  human  heart ;  but  be  iden- 
tified the  empirical  sinful  heart  with  the  ideal  heart,  in- 
dividual participation  in  nature  with  personal  conform- 
ity to  nature,  the  beautiful  soul  with  the  moral  spirit, 
the  utilitarian  with  the  practical,  declamation  with  con- 
fession, and  he  therefore  remained  involved  in  contra- 
dictions to  the  end.  In  contrast  with  Calvin,  he  brought 
out  the  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  of  the  personal 
dignity  of  man — elements  of  Christian  truth  often  vio- 
lated by  Calvin;  but  he  nevertheless  gave  his  ideal 
state  power  over  the  religious  worship  and  profession 
of  its  subjects.  Compared  with  Voltaire,  the  sardonic 
mocker  of  all  existing  things,  Rousseau  commands  re- 
spect by  the  frankness  and  manliness  of  his  protests, 
even  when  they  are  directed  against  holy  things.  He 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  syntheses  nature 
and  culture,  liberty  and  authority,  individuality  and 
society,  reason  and  revelation,  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine. In  its  pedagogical  aspects,  his  work  compares 
with  that  of  Pestalozzi  as  does  the  dawn  with  the  noon- 
day sun.  In  politics  he  points  forward  to  both  Mira- 
beau  and  Saint-Simon ;  and  in  philosophy,  as  a  preacher 
of  deism,  he  may  be  compared  with  Kant.  For  berth 
good  and  evil,  Rousseau  was  a  mighty  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  deserves,  in  justice,  to  be  studied 
from  both  points  of  view. 

Rousseau's  works  were  very  numerous,  the  botanical 
and  musical  writings,  among  others,  being  especially 
worthy  of  recognition.  Editions  of  his  writings  are 
likewise  numerous  (Geneva,  1782-90, 17  vols.  4to,  or  35 
vols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1793  - 1800,  18  vols.  4to,  etc.  German 
e<litions  by  Cramer,  Gleich,  and  others).  Additional 
matter  was  furnished  by  Musset-Pathay,  in  (Eurm 
Inediies  de  J.  J,  Routseau  (Paris,  1825),  and  by  Mars 
Michel  Rev,  in  Lettres  Inedites  de  J,  J.  Rousseau  (Amst. 
and  Paris,  1858).  Musset-Pathay  also  wrote  a  Hisfoire 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrageg  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (ibid.  1821). 
See  also  Girardin,  Sur  la  Mort  de  J,  J.  Rousseau  (ibid. 
1 824) ;  Villcmain,  Coursde LitteratureFranfaise (Vinpt- 
deuxi^me  Le^on) ;  the  Works  on  the  history  of  litera- 
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tore  by  Yinet,  Demogeot,  etc.;  Schmidt -Weissenfels, 
Geaelu  dL  frtms,  RevobitiontKuralur  (Prague,  1859), 
p.  16  aq. — Herzog,  Real^Encyklop.  8.  v.  See  also  Hoe- 
fer,  Nomf,  Biog,  Generale,  8.  v. 

Rotuwel,  G^BARD  (LaU  Gerardat  Rufu$\  bishop 
of  Oleroiii  in  France,  and  reformer,  was  bom  at  Yaquerie, 
near  Amiens,  and  became  a  student  at  Paris,  where  Le- 
fevre  d'^taples  convinced  him  that  man  is  saved  only 
tliioagh  faith  in  God's  mercy,  but  that  siRh  faith  may 
consist  with  the  practice  of  the  external  forms  of  Ro- 
manism, they  being  reganled  as  indifferent  matters. 
When  JLef^vre  was  accused  of  heresy  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  bishop  Bfifonnet  of  Meaux  in  1521,  Roossel  followed, 
and  remained  at  Meaux  until  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge 
against  imprisonment  for  heresy  himself,  when  he  es- 
ublished  himself  in  the  house  of  Capito  at  Strasburg. 
In  1526  Francis  I  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  Roussel  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Margaret  of  Orleans,  in  that  po- 
sition faithfully  preaching  evangelical  doctrines,  but  re- 
taining the  usages  of  Rome.  On  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet with  the  king  of  Navarre  (1527),  Roussel  became 
her  confessor.  In  1530  he  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of 
Clairac.  In  1533  his  patroness  invited  him  to  preach 
in  the  Louvre,  which  he  did  amid  great  popular  agita- 
tion. Many  Romanists  were  expelled  the  city,  and 
Roussel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  imprisoned,  but  after- 
wards released  and  forbidden  to  preach.  He  returned 
with  his  protectress  to  Beam,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  bishopric  of  Oleron,  for  accepting  which  Cal- 
vin censured  him  strongly,  because  his  new  position 
would  compel  him  to  tolerate  abuses  which  he  had  for- 
merly condemned.  Roussel,  however,  did  what  he  could 
for  the  welfare  of  his  diocese,  while  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Rome  and  the  Reformation. 
He  explained  the  Bible  in  his  sermons,  celebrated  mass 
iu  the  vernacular,  administered  the  communion  under 
U»th  kinds,  made  provision  for  the  Christian  training 
of  the  young,  and  devoted  his  rich  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  He  also  wrote  Exposilions,  in  dialogue 
form,  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  guides  to  his  clergy  in  the  conduct  of  cate- 
chetical tnstrucUon.  In  this  work  Roussel  occupied 
thoroughly  evangelical  ground,  if  a  few  concessions  in 
regard  to  ceremonies  be  set  aside.  The  only  appeal  is 
to  the  Bible;  Christ  is  represented  as  the  only  head  of 
the  Church ;  faith  in  him  as  the  only  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  Church  triumphant  is  the  only  perfect  Church, 
and  of  visible  churches  that  alone  is  a  true  Church  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  in  which 
the  sacraments,  of  which  there  are  but  two,  are  proper- 
ly administered.  A  subsequent  tract  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per taught  the  impartation  of  Christ's  glorified  body  in 
the  sense  of  Calvin,  with  whose  theology  the  views  of 
Kmiaael  bad  much  in  common,  particularly  in  the  feat- 
ure of  an  absolute  predestination.  The  Sorbonne  ex- 
tracted a  number  of  propositions  from  these  works  and 
condemned  them  as  heretical,  as  it  had  already  done  the 
sermon  in  the  Louvre ;  but  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
n<iuiiced  Roussel  had  ended  his  career.  In  the  spring 
of  1550  be  bad  preached  a  sermon  before  a  synod  held 
at  Mauleon,  in  which  he  advocated  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  saints'  days,  which  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Komuh  fanatics  present  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
broke  down  the  pulpit  in  which  he  stootl,  and  injured 
him  so  severely  in  the  process  that  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to,  Roussel 
published,  in  early  life,  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  and  a  Commentary  accompanying  an  edition  of 
the  Arithmetic  of  Bontius,  which  was  designed  to  elu- 
cidate the  mystical  signification  of  numbers.  See  C. 
2Schmidt,  Gerard  HousteL  Pridicateur  de  la  Heine  Afar- 
ffHeriU  de  Navarre  (Strasburg,  1845).— Herrog,  Real- 
kneykiop^  s.  v.  See  also  Hoefer,  A^our.  Bioff,  Generalej 
s.  V. 

Roustan,  Ahtoikb  Jacx^ues,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
Bioister  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1784.    For 
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twenty-six  years  (1764-90)  he  was  minister  of  a  Swiss 
church  in  London.  He  wrote,  Lettres  tur  FEtat  PiesetU 
de  Chrittiamtmef  etc  (Lond.  1768,  12mo;  in  English, 
1775,  8vo). 

Routh,  Martin  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  bom  at  South  Elmham,  Suffolk,  SepL  15, 
1755.  He  matriculated  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  May  81, 1770 ;  in  July,  1771,  was  elected  a  demy 
of  St^  Mary  Magdalen  College,  and  fellow  in  July,  1776. 
He  was  appointed  college  librarian  in  1781,  senior  proc- 
tor in  1783,  junior  dean  of  arts  in  1784  and  1785,  was 
made  bachelor  of  divinity  July  15,  1786,  and  college 
bursar  in  1791.  He  became  president  of  Magdalen 
Collie,  April  11, 1791,  which  position  be  retained  until 
his  death  (Dec.  22,  1854).  In  1810  he  became  rector 
of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  where  he  retired  for  rest  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  vear.  His  works  were  distiu- 
guished  by  profound  scholarship  and  great  critical  acu- 
men. His  works  are :  Platotm  Euthffdemiu  et  Gorgiasj 
etc.  (Oxf.  1784, 8vo)  i—Reliquia  Sacra  (1814-18, 4  vols. ; 
later  ed.  1846-48, 5  vols.)  i— Bishop  Burnet's  History  of 
his  Own  Time  (1823, 6  vols.  8vo),  annotated.— Allibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsy  a.  v. 

Rouac  -  Lavergna,  Pierre  Ci^lbstin,  a  French 
writer,  who  died  Feb.  16, 1874,  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Umvers.  When  quite  advanced  in  age,  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and  for  many  years  labored  as  professor 
of  theology  at  the  seminary  in  Nisnaes.  He  died  at 
Rennes  as  member  of  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  De  la 
Philosophie  de  VBistoire  ( 1^50  ): -^  PhUosophia  juxta 
Divi  Thomes  Dogmata  (1850-59).  See  the  Literarischer 
Handweiser,  1874,  p;  176.     {K  P.) 

Row  Heresy.  In  1831,  Mr.  Campbell,  minister 
of  Row,  Scotland,  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  holding,  among  other  errors,  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal pardon,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.)  On 
some  other  points  his  views  touched  those  of  Edward 
Irving,  but  his  doctrines  did  not  spread  to  any  extent. 
In  1856  he  published  the  Nature  of  the  A  fonement^  in 
which  he  declares  that  it  was  not  a  satisfaction,  but 
only  **  an  adequate  repentance,  in  no  sense  substitu- 
tionary," and  that  Christ's  suffering  arose  **  from  see- 
ing sin  and  sinners  with  God's  eyes,  and  feeling  in  ref- 
erence to  them  with  God's  heart." — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cy^ 
dop.  8.  V. 

Romr,  John  (1),  a  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  neair 
Sterling  about  1526.  He  was  agent  of  the  clerg\'  of 
Scotland  at  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  afterwards  became 
a  Protectant  minister.  He  died  in  1580.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  ministers  who  composed  the  Scottish  Confes- 
sion and  First  Book  of  Discipline, 

Romr,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  son  of 
John  Row  the  reformer,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  1568. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
minister  of  Camock,  Fifeshire,  from  1592  till  1644.  His 
death  took  place  in  1646.  He  wrote  The  Bistorie  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  (1558-1687),  which,  after  lying  in  MS. 
for  more  than  200  years,  has  recently  been  twice  pri- 
vately printed,  together  with  a  continuation  by  his  sons 
to  1639  (Edinb.  Maitland  Club,  1842,  2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed. 
ibid.  Wodrow  Society,  1842,  4to). 

Row,  John  (3),  a  Presbyterian  divine  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  bom  at  CSamock  about  1598,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen  in  1631,  and  in  1644  he  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  Provincial  Assembly  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
a  Covenanter  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1652  became  prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  resigned  in  1661. 
He  was  subsequently  a  schoolmaster  in  Aberdeen,  but 
spent  his  last  years  in  retirement  in  the  parish  of  Ki- 
nellar,  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  noted — and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  father  and  grandfather — for  an  inti> 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language.  His 
death  took  place  about  1672.    He  published,  fJebraicce 
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Lingtus  Tfutitutionea  (GUflg.  1634,  12mo) : — XHntu  J7e- 
braica  sen  Vocabulariumf  etc.  (1644, 12mo): — Evxapur- 
ria  BaaiXiKTij  etc.  (Abredon.  1660,  4to).  Se<e  AUibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Rowan,  Arthur  Blennerhaaeett,  D.D.,  an 
Irish  divine,  was  for  more  than  thirty  .years  cuimte  of 
Biennerville,  subsequently  archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  rector 
of  Kilgobbin  and  Balinooher,  and  surrogate  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Anifert  and  Aghadoe.  He  died  at 
Belmont,  Kerry,  Ireland,  Aug.  12,  1861.  Among  his 
publications  are,  Romanism  in  the  Churchy  etc  ( 1847, 
8vo) : — Neuman't  Popular  Fallacies  Considered  (Dub- 
lin, 1852,  %WQ) '.---Casuistry  and  Conscience  (1854,  8vo): 
— besides  Sermons  and  Sketches,  See  Allibone,  Did,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. 

Rowan,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  1787.  After  having 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804,  he  studied  theology 
with  Drs.  J.  H.  Mever  and  Jeremiah  Romevn,  and  then 
entered  the  ministry  in  1806.  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er of  the  Reformed  Church  settled  in  the  then  suburb- 
an village  of  Greenwich,  now  in  Bleecker  Street,  New 
York.  His  labors  were  much  blessed,  until  difficulties 
arose  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  denomination  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chrystie  Street  in  1819.  Here  he  ministered  until 
1825,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews.  He  visited 
Europe  in  this  behalf,  and  was  an  efficient  officer.  His 
fine  pulpit  abilities  and  winning  manners  made  him 
many  warm  friends,  and  great  success  attended  his  pas- 
toral labors.  But  his  trials  were  oppressive,  and  over- 
clouded his  woric  sadly.  He  died  in  1835,  chastened  in 
spirit,  in  firm  faith,  and  leaving  rich  testimonies  for  the 
grace  that  supported  him.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Rtformed  Church,  p.  192.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rowbotham,  John,  an  English  clergyman  of  Up- 
minster,  Essex,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  wrote, 
Predousnets  of  Christ  to  Believers  (Lond.  1647,  12mo) : 
— Exposition  of  the  Canticles  (ibid.  1651, 4to) : — Mystery 
of  the  Two  Witnesses  Unoeiled  (ibid.  1654,  ]2mo)  :—Dis- 
guisitio  in  Jlypolhesin  Baxterianam  de  Fcedere  Gratia 
ab  Initio,  etc.  (ibid.  1694-98,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Did. 
^f  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rowe,  Elisabeth,  an  Englishwoman  noted  for 
her  personal  accomplishments  and  elegant  writings,  was 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Singer,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
and  was  bom  at  Ilcbester,  Somersetshire,  in  1674.  She 
was  very  charitable,  freely  distributing  to  those  in  need. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1787.  Among  her  published 
works  are.  Friendship  in  Death  (1728) : — Devout  Exer- 
cises  of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation,  etc  (1738, 8vo ;  Pbila. 
1850, 24mo)  -.—Miscellaneous  Works  (1739, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Romre,  John,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Tiverton,  England,  in  1627.  He  was  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  became  preacher  at  Witney  and 
Tiverton,  and,  in  1654,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1662 
he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  and  afterwards  had  a 
congregation  in  Bartholomew  Close,  London.  He  wrote, 
Heavenly-mindeckiess  andEarthly-mindedness  (1672, 2  pts. 
12mo) : — Saints'  Temptations  (1674, 1675, 8vo) : — Eman- 
uei  (1680, 8vo) :— Sermons,  etc 

Rowe,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
.in  1798.  He  became  a  bookseller,  but  graduated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1826.  In  1833  he  was  made 
vicar  of  Crediton  and  perpetual' curate  of  Postbury,  St. 
Luke,  which  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished. Appeal  to  the  Rubric  (Lond.  1841,  small  8vo) : — 
Church  Psalmrbook  (several  editions)  : — alno  Panorama 
of  Plymouth,  AnA  Perambulations  m  the  Forest  of  Dart- 
moor (Plymouth,  1848, 8vo). 

Romre,  TVesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  near  Frankfort,  Ross  Co.,  O., 


April  4, 1809.  He  made  a  formal  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  nineteenth  year.  In 
1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1834  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference,  in  which, 
and  in  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  he  labored  until  with- 
in a  few  days  of  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1862.  See  Mvmtes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  185. 

Rowites,  the  name  applied  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Row,  Scotland.     See  Row  Heresy. 

Ro'wland,  Daniel,  an  eminent  Welsh  divine, 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Leinster  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  He  published  Eight  Sermons,  etc 
(Lond.  1774, 12roo)  i^Three  Sermons  (1778, 12mo). 

Rowland,  Henry  Angostvui,  D.D.,  a  Presbr- 
terian  divine,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept.  19, 1804. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1823, 
finished  his  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminary  in 
1827,  was  licensed  by  the  Hampden  Asaociation,  and  or- 
dained by  the  New  York  Presbytery  Nov.  24, 1830.  He 
began  his  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.  In  1884  he  became  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Church,  New  Tork ;  in  1843,  of  the  Church  at 
Honesdale,  Pa.  *,  and  in  1856  accepted  a  call  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept,  4, 1859. 
Dr.  Rowland  was  a  successful  pastor  and  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent preacher.  He  labored  efficiently  with  his  pen, 
and  in  the  pulpit,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  for  more  than  one  third  of  a  century. 
He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  wrote  much  for  the  peri- 
odical press;  also  several  volumes,  viz.:  On  the  Common 
Maxims  of  Infidelity  (1850,  12mo):— rA«  Path  of  Life 
(1851, 18mo)  .—Light  in  the  Dark  Valley  (1852, 24mo) : 
— 7»€  Way  of  Peace  (1863, 16mo)  i— Trade  on  Chris- 
tian Baptism:  —  The  Eled  Saved  by  Faith: — and  A 
Conversation  on  Decrees  and  Free  Agency,  Also  many 
single  sermons  and  articles  in  the  New  York  Evcmgehtt, 
Neic  York  Observer,  etc  See  Memorial  of  the  Life  and 
Services  of  the  late  Henry  A ,  Rowland,  D,D. ;  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  163.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ro^>7land,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  England,  was  bora  in  Man- 
chester in  1792.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in 
1813,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1850,  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  questions  connected  with  the  Reform 
movement.  Refusing  to  apologize  to  the  Conference 
for  some  of  his  writings,  he  was  at  first  made  supemu- 
merarj-,  and  afterwards  expelled.  He  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan Reformers,  and  preached  among  them  for  several 
years.  He  attended  the  First  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  held  at  Rochdale,  1857, 
and  died,  in  1858.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  V. 

Rowrawa,  one  of  the  eight  Narakas  (q.  v.),  or 
principal  places  of  torment,  in  the  system  of  Buddhism. 

Roy,  JiTLiAM  David  lb,  a  French  architect  and 
antiquary,  was  bora  in  Paris  in  1728,  and  died  in  1803. 
He  wrote,  Ruines  des  Plus  Becaix  Monnmens  de  la  Grice 
(1758,  corrected  1770)  i—Histoire  de  la  Diqtosition  el  des 
Formes  Differentes  des  Temples  des  Chretiens: — Observa- 
tions sur  les  Edifices  des  Anciens  Peuples,  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Royaarda,  Hrrman  John,  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Universitv  of  Utrecht  for  more  than  thirtv 
years,  beginning  with  1828,  was  bora  in  that  city  Oct. 
3, 1794.  In  1818  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology,  and  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Meerkerk,  at  which  place  he  wrote 
a  successful  prize  essay  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (1821). 
His  special  department  in  the  university  was  that  of 
historical  theology,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Christian 
ethics.  He  aided  in  founding  (1839)  the  journal  Ar- 
chiefvoor  Kerkelyke  Geschiedems,  and  contributed  vari*. 


EOTCE  1. 

nua  Tei7  impnrlant  papers  lo  lla  page*.  The  bi>- 
lirtT  of  Ihe  Uburcb  iii  the  N«beri»ml«  engag*d  hii 
mind  pndomininllj,  and  he  rendered  Mrviee*  of  real 
value  in  its  tnatinent,  though  almoN  a  piuneer  in  Lhac 
6*ld.  In  1842  he  published  ■  prize  Lreitise  eniitled 
Ittotring  at  I'(»(%mj  nm  liei  CSrulmdrm  in  \rdrrliiiKl, 
etc,  and  BUbsequenlly  a  conplemeiitary  wurii  under 
the  tide  Gadiirdrmi  zim  htt  Chrultndam  en  dt  C/irii- 
tfb/te  Ktrt  n  A'ntrlcnd  grdanmle  dt  Middenrtiiueit 
(pC  i,  1849 :  pL  ii,  1863).  He  ilesired  to  wnle  a  hialor? 
nf  ihe  Kef.>nnaiion  and  uf  the  Konwn  Catholic  Church 
ill  the  Xetherlaiida,  buC  did  not  live  lu  ex£cule  hia  pur- 
puw.  He,  however,  rendered  meritoriiius  aervice  in  ■ 
tlifierent  directioiii  viz.  in  eoclHiaMical  juriaprudence, 
having  puUialied  (ISU  and  lSli7)  a  work  on  thia  auU 
JHt  entitled  nedatdaagtch  Kerkrfgt  ig  de  Htnormdea 
in  Nrderhmd,  and  having  taken  active  part  in  the  re- 
pealed diacuaiiana  relating  to  a  cnneordat  with  the  pa- 
pal chair,  fie  a1«a  prepared  a  Chrtttomathia  Palriiliea 
<pLi,  1831;  pLii,  1837),  intended  (n  aid  in  the  aludv  of 
the  Church  fathera,and  a  Compendium  /iuil.j;ccl.Chivl. 
UiT  lue  in  academical  inatruclion.  He  died  Jan.  '2, 1854. 
^ee  Boumann,  \arralio  de  II.  J.  Royaardi.  in  hia  Char- 
la  Tkeologia  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1857),  p.  1-90.-Heizog,  Reul- 

Royce,  Lorkkxo  Dh  a  Baptial  minister,  waa  bom  at 
-Sharon,  Vl.,  Oct.  5, 1820,  He  graduated  from  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine,  in  the  claaa  of  1844,  and  from  the 
Newton  Tbeologieal  Inatilulion  in  the  claia  nf  1847. 
He  was  ordained  aa  pastor  of  the  Second  Bapliat  Church 
in  Thomastnn,  He.  Hia  minialr;  waa  a  brief  one,  his 
death  occurring  Sept.  S,  18M.  He  waa  among  the  moat 
highly  eoltivaled  young  ministers  of  bu  deniimination, 
and  had  hia  life  been  apared  would  not  ha\-e  failed  to 
make  his  mark  deep  on  the  genentiun  in  which  he 

lived,    (J.  a  s.) 

Roye,  Gtti  de,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  at  Muret 
■bout  1345.  He  waa  canon  uf  Noj-on,  and  in  137S  waa 
mode  bishop  of  Verdun.  He  never  went  to  his  diocese, 
but  rentained  with  Gregory  XI,  accompanying  him  to 
Kome,  and  aHerwarda  attached  liimaelflo  Clement  Vll, 
by  whom  he  was  oonsecrateil.  Resigning  hia  see  in 
1379,  he  became  in  (uccession  admlniunlor  of  the  biah- 
opric  of  DoL  bishop  of  CaMrea  (1883),  archMshc^  of 
TAun,  archbiabop  of  Sena  (138.^),  and.  Anally,  reeigning 
■11  these,  was  on  Ihe  2ii\  uf  June,  1390,  conaecnted  arch. 
biahopofRheima.  (Jiii  took  the  part  of  Benedict  XHI. 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Parte  in  1401,  but 
refused  tojnin  the  National  CoiiHcil  of  t40«,  which  waa 
convened  for  the  extinction  of  the  clerical  privileges 
during  Ihe  sebiam.  In  1408  be  presided  over  Ihe  Pro- 
vincial Council  at  Rheinis,  and  the  nent  year  act  out 
f«  Italy,  but  waa  killeil,  during  Ihe  journey,  in  a  quar- 

oT  a  work  entitled  Doctrinal  de  la  Sapittiee  (Geneva, 
1478),  which  paased  through  several  editiuna.  See 
tlaHia  Chriitiaiui.  voL  ix ;  Brunet,  ilasvd  da  Lilrraire. 
— Hoefer,  A'our.  Sio;/.  Ginirate,  s.  T. 

Ro^O,  Caspah,  dodor  nfihenloay,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  I.  1744,  at  Mar- 
burg, in  Stey«rmaTk,and  died  April  20, 1819,  aapmresanr 
of  paaionl  theoihgy  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Prague. 
He  ia  the  author  of  A'wMnn^  in  die  rhriiitieke  ReliffioaM- 
tmd  Kirrktt^ndaclite  (Prague,  \Ti\)\—Sipnipn»  Hiilor. 
fteligiomi  Ciriitima  Melkodo  Sgtirm.  A  dumbnila  (ibid. 
1785)  i—CltrulliiAe  Riligima-  H.  Kirrhrn-jeicUeltle  (ibid. 
1788-95,  4  vola.)!  — CMnlicA/e  drr  ffrotm  allgrmeinm 
Kirt*mrermi»mbag  tu  Cotlnit  (ibid.  1780-96,  4  pta.). 
See  Winer,  HatidbmA  der  Iheni.  f-Heralvr.  i,  529.  541, 
666;  ii,  741;  Niedner,  L**i*«c*  do-  cbrinL  Ktreiaigt- 
tckickte,  p.  864.     (&.  P.) 

Rn«r,  Haictis,  a  teamed  German  writer  and  Pmt- 
ettant  minialer,  was  born  in  Holslein  in  1588,  and  died 
near  Dantzic  in  1657,  "  Hia  Epittlri  throw  much  light 
on  the  theolugical  opinions  of  the  age"  (Hallam,  Lit.  of 


7  RUBENS 

Rubbla,  RtiDBi.>-woRK,  RoucH-wAi.i.ino,  coarse 

great  inegnlarity  both  in  siie  and  abape,  and  not  so  Sat 
bedded  at  in  rag-work.  In  some  districts  it  is  often 
fonned  of  Uinta;  in  large  buildings,  in  neighborhoods 


1  in  gen. 


B  of  the  walla  ia  not  unfrequentl;. 
ion.  It  is  often  found  to  have  been  plastered  on  both 
idea,  but  aometimea  it  was  only  pointed  esleraally.— 
'arker,  ff(oM.  of  A  rchitect  s.  v. 

RnbeCB,  Pktkr  Pai^l,  Sir,  the  lUuatrioua  Flemish 
ainter,  waa  bom  at  Siegen,  flermanv  (according  bi 
t  Cologne),  June  29,  1577.     After  the  death  of 


7,  hew 


with  hi 


twerp, 


where  his  parents  had  formerly  resided.  He  became 
page  to  Marguerite  de  Ligne,  countess  de  Losing,  but 
soon  left  her  to  study  art,  cbieRy  under  A.  van  Nunn 
and  O.  van  Teen  (or  Tenius).  In  1000  he  viMled  Italy, 
going  flrat  to  Venice  and  Manlua  and  thence  (o  Rome, 
where  be  devoted  himself  to  the  aludy  of  ihe  pictures 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Teroneae.  In  161)5  the  duke  Yin- 
cenio  {ionzaga  sent  him  on  a  apeclai  miHinn  lo  Philip 
III  of  3pain.  Again  viaiting  Italy,  he  resided  at  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  painting  many  pictnrea,  until  1608, 
when,  bearing  of  bia  mother's  illness,  he  returned  to  Ant- 
werp. He  was  appointed  court  painter  to  the  archduke 
Albert,  and  married  Isabella  Brant  (or  Brandt)  in  1609. 
When,  in  1627,  Charles  I  declared  war  against  France, 


RoateofRnbena. 
Rubena  was  inl  mated  to  negotiate  with  Gerbier,  Chatlea'a 
agent  at  the  Hague.  In  the  autumn  of  Ihe  aame  year 
ho  was  sent  lo  Madrid,  and  in  1829  was  ambassador  to 
England.  He  was  emplnved  on  a  miiMlon  In  Holland 
in  less,  died  May  80,1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp.  The  pictures  ascribed  wholly 
or  in  pare  to  Kuben^  acmrding  to  Smith's  Catalogvt 
RaitoBRi,  number  1800,  They  comprise  history,  por- 
traits, landscapee  j  animal,  fruit,  and  flower  piecea.  The 
flnesi  are  in  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp— rAe  Drtcmt 
from  Ike  Crou.  and  The  Elevalion  a/ He  Crntt.  Ihe 

The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  conlains  a  noble  altar.piwe 
with  winga  reprsaenting  Tie  I'irffia  Praettliny  a  Splen- 
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did  Robe  to  SL  Ildefotuo  f—8t,  Ambrote  Rtfunng  to  Ad- 
mit the  Eti^Deror  Tkeodotiut  into  the  Church ;  and  two 
altar-pieces  representing  the  miracles  performed  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  See  Waagen,  in 
Raumer*8  IJiatorisches  Taachenbuch  (Leips.  1S33 ;  Lond. 
1840) ;  Michel,  Rubens  et  VEcole  d'Anvera  (Paris,  1854) ; 
Waagen,  Treasures  of  A  rt  tn  Grtal  Britain  (Lond.  1854- 
57, 4  vols.). 

Riibezahl,  in  SUesian  legend,  was  a  good-natured 
spirit  of  the  Riesengebirge  who  assisted  the  good,  the 
needy,  and  the  wandering  traveller,  but  who  also  teased 
and  punished  the  wicked.  He  was  able  to  assume  any 
form  whatever,  and  appeared  sometimes  as  a  rabbit  run- 
ning between  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  sometimes  as  a 
turtle,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  hawk,  snatching  the 
hat  from  a  sleeper's  head,  and  sometimes  so  confused 
the  senses  that  the  tiles  on  a  roof  seemed  to  be  of  gold, 
or  that  a  person  seemed  to  see  his  own  double,  etc.  He 
never  carried  his  sport  so  far,  however,  as  to  work  real 
injury  to  his  victim.  The  name  Rubezahl  was  a  nick- 
name, and  greatly  irritated  him ;  but  he  loved  to  be 
called  "The  Lord  of  the  Mountains."— VoUmer,  Wdr- 
terb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Rubigo.    See  Robious. 

Rubino,  Joseph  Carl  Friki>rich.  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  philology  and  ancient  history,  was 
bom  Aug.  15,  1799,  at  Fritxlar,  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Got- 
tingen,  he  lived  from  1820  to  1831  in  private  at  Cassel, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  time.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg,  and  April  24, 1842,  he  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith.  Up  to  his  death,  April  10, 
1864,  he  lectured  at  Marburg,  having  been  invested  sev- 
eral times  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  university.  H  is 
last  words  were, "  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  iii,  11). 
The  great  veneration  in  which  Rubino  was  held  is  best 
shown  in  Dr.  Grau's  dedication  of  his  work,  Semiten  und 
Tndogernnmen^  to  his  fatherly  friend  Rubino.  See  Kal- 
kar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  127;  Delitzscb,  Saat  auf 
ffoffhunff,  n,  ii,  52  sq. ;  Literarischer  Handweiser,  1864, 
p.  842 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  179.     (R  P.) 

Rubrics  (Lat  rubrica,  from  ruber,  red),  in  classic 
use,  meant  the  titles  or  headings  of  chapters  in  certain 
law-books,  and  is  derived  from  the  red  color  of  the  ink  in 
which  these  titles  were  written,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  text.  In  medieval  and  modem  use  the 
name  is  restricted  to  the  directions  which  are  found  in 
the  service-books  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  ordering  of 
the  several  prayers,  and  the  performance  of  the  some- 
times complicated  ceremonial  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  same  name,  together  with  the  usage 
itself,  is  retained  in  the  Church  of  £ngland  Prayer-book ; 
and  in  all  these,  even  where  the  direction  has  ceased  to 
be  printed  in  red  ink,  the  name  rubric  is  still  retained. 
Where  red  ink  is  not  employed,  the  rubric  is  distin- 
guished from  the  text  by  italics,  or  some  other  variety 
iif  print.  In  the  Catholic  Church  a  consi<lerable  con- 
troversv  exists  as  to  whether  the  mbrics  of  the  missal, 
the  ritual,  and  the  breviary  are  to  be  considered  pre- 
ceptive or  only  directive — a  question  into  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter.  A  similar  controversy  has  ex- 
isted at  various  times  in  the  English  Church.  The  sci- 
ence of  rubrics  is  with  Catholics  a  special  branch  of 
study,  the  chief  authorities  on  which  are  Gavanti,  Me- 
rati,  Cavalieri,  and  other  more  compendious  writers. — 
Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Rnbmquis,  Guillaumb  dr.    See  Ruysbrobk. 

Ruby  (only  plur.  0^3^30, /witnim;  once  [Prov.  iii, 
15,  Kethib]  0*^^39, /MR»ym;  Sept.  Xl^o^  orXi^oi  iro- 
XvrcXeic ;  Vulg.  cuncUt  opes,  cunefa  preliosissima^  gem- 
in<K,  de  uitimisjinibusj  ebor  antiquum),  a  gem  concerning 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  un- 
certainty.    It  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  **The 


price  of  wisdom  is  above  pemnim"  (Job  xxviil,  18;  so 
also  Prov.  iii,  15;  viii,  11 ;  xxxi,  10) ;  "A  multitude  of 
peninim"  (xx,  15).  In  Lam.  iv,  7,  it  is  said, "  the  Naza- 
rites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  werb  whiter  than  milk, 
they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  peitinim/'  Boote 
{A  nimad.  Sac.  iv,  8),  on  account  of  the  ruddiness  men- 
tioned in  the  last  passage,  supposed  '*  coral"  to  be  in- 
tended, for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be  another 
Hebrew  word.  See  Corau  Micfaaelis  {SvppL  p.  2028) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  compares  the  Heb.  MSSB 
with  the  Arab,  panah, "  a  branch."  Gesenius  {Thesaur, 
s.  V.)  defends  this  argument  Bochart  (Hierot,  iii,  GOl) 
contends  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  ex- 
plahis  the  "ruddiness"  alluded  to  above  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  (!!Q'7K)  signifies  merely  *' bright 
in  color,"  or  "  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  RosenmUller  (SchoL  in  Thren.)  and  oth- 
ers, but  opposed  by  Maurer  (Comment,)  and  Gesenius. 
Certainly  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  to  say  that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as 
ooml  or  rubies,  unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation, 
who  refers  the  "ruddiness"  to  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  their  veins.  See  Ruddy.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing that  the  Hebrew  word  is  always  used  in  the  plural, 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  un- 
derstand pearls  to  be  intended. — Smith.     See  Prarl. 

The  mby  is^  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  word  ^S'TS,  lead-hod',  which  occurs  in 
£zek.  xxvii,  6,  and  Isa.  liv,  12,  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
it  "  agate"  (q.  v.).  An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound 
{kadskadsat)  signifies  "vivid  redness;"  and  as  the  He- 
brew wonl  may  be  derived  from  a  root  of  like  significa- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  it  denotes  the  Oriental  ruby, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  vivid  red  color,  and  w&s 
regarded  as  the  roost  valuable  of  precious  stones  next 
after  the  diamond.  This  mode  of  identification,  bow- 
ever,  seems  rather  precarious.  The  Greek  translator  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,  16  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  it 
meant,  for  he  preserves  the  original  word ;  and  although 
the  translator  of  Isa.  liv,  12  has  jasper  (Gr.  iaspis,  lao*- 
ttiq),  he  is  not  regarded  as  any  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters when  he  stands  alone.  The  mby  was  doubtleM 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  kad~kod  was  its  name.     Some  have  supposed  that 

the  word  ekdach,  H'^pK,  which  from  its  etymok^' 
should  signify  a  sparkling,  flaming  gem,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  species  of  ruby.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv,  12; 
hence  the  Sept.  and  A.  Y.  make  it  a  "  carbuncle"  (q.  v.\ 
— Kitto. 

The  ruby  of  mineralogists  is  a  red  sapphire  (q.  v.)  or 
spinel.  It  is  a  gem  highly  prized,  and  only  inferior  in 
value  to  the  diamond.  The  finest  are  the  Oriental, 
which  are  chiefly  brought  from  Ceylon  and  Bunnab. 
They  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  ruby,  like 
other  gems,  had  a  host  of  occult  virtues  attributed  to  it 
by  the  Cabalists.  It  was  supposed  to  give  valor  to  the 
soldier  in  battle;  to  decide  and  concentrate  affection; 
to  foretell  evil  by  growing  pale,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
danger  was  past  by  recovering  its  vivid  color.   See  Gkm. 

Ruchat,  Abraham,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  about  1680.  He  was  for  a  time  paator  at  Au- 
bonne,  but  after  1721  taught  belles-leures  and  pbiloF- 
ophy  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne.  He  died  Sept.  29, 
1750.  His  principal  works  are,  Grantmatica  Uthraictt 
(Leyden,  1707) : — Abregi  de  VHistoire  EccUmastkque du 
Pays  de  Katf^  (Berne,  1707)  : — Histoire  de  la  Reformat 
tioH  de  la  Suisse  (Geneva,  1740,  6  vols.).  See  Roosset, 
Eloge  de  Ruchat, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnirale,  K  t. 

Ruqhrath,  Johanx,  called  Von  Wesel,  a  German 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Oberwesel,  on  the  Rhine,  about 
1410.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Erfurt,  and  after- 
wards preached  at  Worms  for  seventeen  years.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy  and  tried  before  the  Inquisition  in 
1479,  but,  to  escape  death  or  torture,  recanted.  Ruch- 
rath  died  in  1481.    He  wrote  a  Treatise  against  Indml- 
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geiteeif  and  Comeermag  the  A  uihority^  I^^Sh  <'"'' 
Power  ofPttatOTB,  See  Hodgsun,  Reformers  und 
Martyr*  (PhiU.  1867). 

RQckenifelder,  August  Friedrich,  a 
German  Orientalist,  who  died  Oct.  15,  1799,  at 
Bremen,  where  he  retired  in  1753  from  his  posi- 
tiun  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  and  Ori- 
ental languages  at  the  gymnasium  in  Deventer, 
U  the  author  of  Dissertatio  Inaug.  ExegeHca  ad 
Ptalmo9  Ixxiiij  21-28  ( Deventer,  1755 ) :  —  /)f- 
fcriptio  Codieis  Hebrtti  Moaauci-ipd  DavetUri' 
ensia  in  his  SjfUoge  Commeniatumwn  ft  ObtervO' 
fioHun  ( ibid.  1762  ) :  —  Commentary  Harmon,  in 
I V  Evang.  sec.  Singulor,  Ordmem  Proprium  Dit" 
poiitum  (being  a  translation  of  M'Knight's  I/ar- 
wony  of  the  Four  GoepeU  [ibid.  1772-79,8  vols.]). 
.See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  244, 
280:  ii,142;  Ziichold,  ^«&/.  7Aw2.  p.  1093 ;  FUrst, 
i?tU.yudLiii,180.     (Rr.) 

Rudbock,  John,  a  learned  Swedish  prelate 
and  reA»rmer,  was  bom  ai  Orebro  about  1580. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Gustavus  Adulphus,  and  bish- 
op (tfWeateras.  His  death  occurred  in  1646.  He 
ira*  fftrhM-  <if  OIm  /nr  Ci\»f\  RiiilhM*lc  <4r  iHa  8^™  «f  «n  Anclent  8h!p,  showJog  the  "Rudders."  (From  a  pahit- 
was  rather  of  Ulas  (or  Olaf )  Kudbeck,  fi>r.,  the  ^g  ,n  Herculanenm  reprewjuiTug  the  desertion  of  Ariadue.) 
eminent  anatomist  and  botanist. 


Radboma  (or  Rodbume),  Thomas,  an  English 
bishop  and  architect,  was  a  native  of  Hertfordshire.  He 
9tiHUed  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Henry  V  previous  to  the  battle  of  Aginoourt. 
He  received  the  prebend  of  Horton,  Salisbury,  the  liv- 
ing of  East  Deping,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury.  He  served  the  office  of  proctor  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  elected  chancellor.  In  1426  he  was 
warden  of  Merton  College,  resigning  the  next  year.  In 
1438  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and 
died  about  1442.  The  tower  and  chapel  of  Merton  will 
long  remain  monuments  of  his  skill  and  taste.  He 
wrotc^  according  to  Bale,  a  Chromcfe,  and  some  Epitties 
ad  Tkomam  Waidemem  el  illioa.  See  Chakners,  Biog, 
Dict.9.v. 

Rndd,  John  Churchill,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  24, 1779.  By 
adverse  circumstances  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
a  ooll^pate  course,  and,  although  brought  up  a  Congre- 
fi^ionallst,  united  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  bishop  Moore,  April  28, 
1805,  and  in  1806  to  priest's  orders  by  the  same  prelate. 
In  December,  1805,  he  took  charge  of  St.  John's  Parish, 
Klizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  in  May  following  was  insti- 
tuted its  rector.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  resigned,  May 
26, 1826,  and  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  took  charge 
of  SL  Peter's  Church  in  that  city  for  seven  years,  in 
1827  he  was  induced  by  bishop  Hobart  to  commence 
T%e  Go»pd  Me$9enger,  which  he  continued  to  edit  until 
I  be  dose  of  his  life,  Nov.  15, 1848.  The  following  are 
Aoroe  of  Dr.  Rudd's  publications:  Monitorial  Schools 
( 1825),  an  address:— rAe Resurrection  (1883), a  sermon : 
— Ckritt^  the  Chief  Comer^one  (1883),  a  sermon :— be- 
aidea  a  number  of  other  A  ddretsee  and  Sermoptt,  Dr. 
Kodd  edited  the  Churchman^e  Magazine^  several  years 
previous  to  1812.  See  Sprague,  AmiaU  of  the  Amer, 
Puipiff  V,  501. 

Ruddt  Sayer,  a  minister  of  Walroer,  Kent,  Eng- 
I.ind,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  published  a 
number  of  Poems,  Sermons,  and  Theological  Treatises, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  his  Essay  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, MiUemuum,  and  JudgmaU  (Lond.  1734, 8vo).  His 
Prodromus,  or  Observations  on  the  English  Letters,  was 
published  in  1755  (8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rudder  (inf^oXiov,  Acta  xxvii,  20,  strictly  afoot- 
let;  **  helm,**  James  iii,  4),  an  oar  (hence  the  English 
paddk)  used  by  the  ancients  for  steering  vessels,  being 
passed  through  an  eye  or  rowlock  at  the  stern ;  when 
at  aachor  they  were  unshipped,  and  secured  from  slip- 


ping through  the  rudder-port  by  lashings  (^(vcr^pui, 
"bands").  There  were  usually  two  of  these  rudders 
(hence  the  plural),  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  vesseL 
See  Ship. 

Ruddy  C^Si^'TK,  adnwid,  reddish;  Sept  irvf^- 
Kf)C ;  Vulg.  rufus).  Many  interpreters  think  that  the 
word  means  red'haired,  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  an- 
cient versions,  although  ours  understands  a  ruddy  eotn^ 
plexion.  It  would  then  appear  that  Esau  (Gen.  xxv, 
25)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12;  xxvii,  42)  had  red 
hair,  a  peculiarity  so  uncommon  in  the  East  that  it 
forms  a  particular  distinction,  as  in  the  Scriptural  in- 
stances ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  especially  in 
mountainous  countries.  It  has  been  observed  in  Persia, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  fresh  complexion.  Such  hair 
and  complexion  together  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  beauty  among  the  Jews.  The  personal  characters  of 
Esau  and  David  appear  to  agree  well  with  the  temper- 
ament which  red  hair  usually  indicates. — Kitto.  That 
interpretation,  however,  is  by  no  means  established,  and 
the  contempt  of  Goliath  for  David  as  a  youth  of  a 
fair,  bright  skin  is  more  probable.  See  David.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  kindred  words, 
as  addm  (C^M),  in  Lara,  iv,  7,  to  the  Nazarites  in  gen- 
eral; and  ad6m  (c4k)  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant«v,  10), 
who  is  immediately  described  as  black-haired  (ver.  11). 

Rudelbaoh,  Andreas,  a  Danish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1792.  He  became  superintend- 
ent at  Glauchan,  Saxony,  in  1829,  and  died  in  1862. 
He  published  a  number  of  dogmatic  works,  in  which  he 
advocates  the  orthodox  Lutheran  creed. 

Radanture,  the  moulding,  in  form  like  a  rope  or 
staff,  filling  the  flutings  of  columns,  usually  one  tbird 
of  the  height.  It  is  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  oma- 
mentaL 

Rud^B  {uncultivated),  one  of  the  names  given  to 
the  catechumens  in  the  early  Church,  because  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianit}*, 
into  which  the  baptised  or  faithful  were  initiated. 

Rttdinger  (also  Rttdiger  and  Rndinger),  Es- 
ROM,  a  German  theologian  and  author,  was  bom  at 
Bamberg,  Bavaria,  May  19,  1528.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Joachim  Camerarius  in  his  early  year^  and  subsequently 
(1548)  became  his  son-in-law.  In  1549  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  efficiency  of  that  school;  but,  as  his  relations  with 
the  superintendent  became  unpleasant  by  reason  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  "  necessity  of  good  works,"  he  gladly 
accepted  a  call  to  Wittenberg  in  1557.     In  1562  he  be- 


rector,  and  in  1570  dean,  of  the  [heological  faculty 
■t  univeraity.  By  thia  time  bis  peculiar  views  bad 
De  known.    He  did  nnt  aclinDwledge  the  corporeal 
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reited  (1574);  but  he  refused  and  fled,  eventuall}' 
ubitsbing  a  school  ainong  the  Moraviana,  in  connect 
with  whose  curriculum  he  wrought  out  his  Taliiabla 
cupoeition  of  the  book  of  Psalms.     He  died  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1591,  ihaugb  Allorf  is  Bometimes  given  as  [be 
place  of  hia  decease. 

Rtldinger  left  many  works  in  manuscript,  besides 
others  which  were  published.  His  theologicid  wriiings 
are  the  following :  Syneait  Cyreaai  jiig^ii,  tat  de  Pro- 
oidentui  fJiipulatio,  etc.  (Basle,  16o7J:  —  ExrgtriM  .  .  . 
dtCtaui  Zfom.  (Leipsic  ami  Heidelberg,  1576;  the  lat 
edition  naming  Cureiis  as  the  author) :  —LOri  Piair 
mm  Farapkratit  Lalitui .— 'Bi^Uiok,  Tunica  f'laiebrii 
tx  Ttia  Puraditi  ad  Dtxlram  Crucii  Chritii  (Li 
a):—DeOrigimVbiquitatuPaelEru^li...  Tractatip 
(Geneva,  1597),  a  poatbumous  work  usually  credited  to 
him:— iV  Jau  Miirtgrt  Arma  Burgio,  etc,  in  Miegii 
Momimmla,  tie,  ii,  fil  sq. ;  —  Dt  Fmlribui  Orliodos- 
u  M  Sohemia  et  Morasia,  elc^  in  Camerariua'a  A'ar- 
ratio  de  Fratr.  Ortkod.  Ecdesiu  m  Bok.  (Heideibeig, 
1605).  SeeViill,Nunae!yuciaGtIeh7Hia-Lexibm,a.v^ 
and  the  supplementary  volume  to  the  same  worit  by 
Nupitsch,  B.  v.—Htnog,  Rtal-Eneyklop.  s.  v. 

Rndolph,  Sl„  a  monk  or  Fulda  in  the  9th  c 
tury,  was  a  pupil  of  Bhabsnus  Maunis  (q.r.),  directoi 
the  convent-school, and  spiritual  counsellor  and  favo 
preacher  to  Louia  H.     He  wrote  a  number  of  wo 

(889-063)  bulda  the  tint  place.  By  direction  of  his  ab- 
bot, Haurus,  he  composed  a  life  of  Lioba,  abbess  ol 
Biscbofsbeim,  which  is  given  in  Surius  and  HabiUoi 
(A  c(a  Ord.  S.  Bn.  Siec  iii,  2).  A  short  history  of  thi 
Saxons,  which  has  been  incorporated  into  Meginhani'i 
narrative  of  the  translation  of  Bi.  Alexander  {comp.  ihi 
an.  "Felicitas  u.  ibre  7  Siihne"  in  PertE,  ii,  678<t>81) 
is  alfo  frum  hia  pen;  and  1«  thia  list  must  b«  added 
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Rndj,  Jamil,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  miniiter,  was  bom 
in  SwiticTland  in  1791,  and  studied  under  Ibe  Bev.  Ur. 
Helffensleia  in  Tbiladelpbia.  He  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  German  Kefonned  Church  in  16S1,  and  after 
serving  Christ  in  North  Carolina  for  three  years,  at 
(luilford  (1B21~34),  he  traDsrerred  bit  relation's  to  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  From  1RS6  to  1835  he  wag 
pastor  at  Germintown,  N.  Y.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
solved lo  leave  the  English -peaking  Church  and  peo- 
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Germans,  and  ia  1838  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Mission  Church  in  Houston  Street, 
where  he  rendered  apostolic  service  until  bis  death, 
in  1842.  He  built  up  thu  Cbutch  froin  a  little  gath- 
ering in  a  hirwl  hall  to  a  membership  at  300,  and 
secureii  the  erection  of  their  commwlious  edifice.  Ue 
was  a  man  of  deep  piety.  Slled  with  the  Spirit,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  labors  of  a  Mew-Testament  evanf^Iiat. 
His  distinguishing  trails  were  a  sound  mind,  good  judg- 
ment, unliriug  zeal,  and  faithfulness  unto  death.     He 

ciety  in  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  evangelical 
truth  among  the  Germans.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
misaionary  service  among  his  conntrymen  with  tact 
and  success.  His  Isst  Illness  was  contracted  while  en- 
gaged in  arduous  pastoral  worli.      [W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rn«  (iniyiiivvi  Vulg.  rutai)  occars  in  the  A.  Y. 
only  in  Luke  xi,  ii:  "But  woe  mito  you,  Pbariaees'. 
for  ye  lithe  mint,  and  rne,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and 
pass  over  judgment,"  etc  In  the  parallel  passage. (Uall. 
Kxiii.SS)  da  (dvir^sv, translated  "anise")  Is  mentioned 
instead  of  rue.  Both  diU  and  rue  were  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  Eastern  countries  in  atident  times,  as 
they  are  at  tbe  preaenl  day,  Dioscorides  (iii,  16)  de- 
scribea  two  kinds,  Buta  immlaiia  and  Xula  keiiauii! 
the  latter  of  which  he  says  is  the  best  for  the  (able. 
They  are  distinct  species,  and  the  fint  is  common  in  tbe 
south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  AJHcs.  Tbe  otho-  ia 
usually  called  ^In  ^roiwafnu,  and  bv  lome  A.  lorftoni, 
n-hich  Is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  the  kincl 
commonly  cultivated  in  ganlens.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Uasael- 


thitp.  MagaiUuKentu,  given  bv  the  Bollandisis,  voL 
Feb.  p.  aOO;  MalnlkHi,  Ada  Ord.  S.  Ben.  voL  iv,  pt.  ii, 
p.  1,  etc     Canisiu*  {Led.  Antlq.  ii,  168,  ed.  Basnoge) 
contains  ■  letter  of  Ennenrich,  subsequently  abbot 
Ellwangen,  with  which  he  transmits  to  Rudolph,  I 
former  instructor,  a  life  of  the  priest  Sl  Sola  for  im- 
provement.    See  Pertz,  i,  SS8,  339,  in  tbe  preface  to 
tbe  A  tmaU  of  FtUda^-ViiOei  u.  Welte,  Kirdita-Leri- 

Rudolph  (Rudolf  or  Rodolf)  II,  emperor  of 
Grkhanv,  eldest  son  of  Haximrlian  II,  i  ' 
1552.  He  was  educated  at  the  Spanish  c 
Jesuits.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (October,  1576), 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  prohibited  the  ei 
the  IViieatant  religion,  and  gave  all  the  principal  of- 
fices  to  the  Carbolics.  This  bigotry  and  intolerance  led 
the  Protestants  to  sUy  ibemselve 

ists  in  the  Low  Countriesand  in  France  in  1608.  of  which  , 
confederation  the  eleclot-palatine 
bead.  Between  1608  and  IGIl 
extorted  from  Rudolph  succcssirely  Che  sovereignly  of 
Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  etc  He  died 
without  issue  in  Janiury,  1612,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Matthias.    Rudolph  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  as- 

mnage  to  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe.  The  Rud^him 
Ti^iet  derive  their  name  from  Rudolph,  who  originallv 
undertook  to  defray  the  expenses  incidental  U>  the  un. 
dertaking,  but  failed  for  want  of  means.  See  Kurtz, 
GtxAichU  OtUradu  uaUrKaitr  Rudolph  (Linz,  1821). 
Rndra  (the  bloody  one),  a  HindA  deity  of  theTaidic 
period,  described  in  the  Vcila  as  the  father  of  the  winds. 
At  B  later  period  he  ia  identifled  with  Siva  (q.  v.) 


«groi> 


wUd  it 


Palestine,  but  R.gruwolaa  is  cultivated  (Tristram, 
HiMt.  ufihe  Biiir,  p.  478).  Josephus  speaks  of  a  nn  uT 
exCraanlinary  size  aa  growing  at  Macbcrus  {Wor,  vii, 
6, 8).    Rue  was  highly  esteemed  as  ■  [Dedtcine,  even  as 


AnCa  proDmlnu. 
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early  «•  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Pliny  says,  ^  Rue  is 
ail  berbe  aa  medicinaole  as  the  best.  That  of  the  gar- 
den hath  a  broader  leafe,  and  brauncheth  more  than  the 
wild,  which  is  more  hotte,  vehement,  and  rigorous  in  all 
operations ;  also  that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Februarie, 
when  the  western  wind,  Favonius,  bloweth.  Certes  we 
find  thai  in  old  time  rue  was  in  some  great  account,  and 
e«peciaU  reckoning  above  other  hearUi:  for  I  read  in 
aancient  histories,  That  Cornelius  Gethegus,  at  what 
time  as  he  was  chosen  ConsuU  with  Quinttus  Flaminius, 
presently  upon  the  said  election,  gave  a  largesse  to  the 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatized  with  rue.  The  fig-tree 
and  lue  are  in  a  great  league  and  amitie,  insomuch  as 
this  herb,  sow  and  set  it  where  you  will,  in  no  place 
prospereth  better  than  under  that  tree;  for  planted  it 
may  be  of  a  slip  in  spring"  (Holland's  PUny,  Jtix,  8). 
That  it  was  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a 
condiment,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Apicius,  as  no- 
ticed by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations  for  assafoetida  as 
a  seasoning  to  food  (see  Columela,  JL  Rust,  xii,  7,  5). 
That  one  kind  was  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  is  evi- 
dent fxom  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they  neg- 
lected the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  RosenmlUIer 
states  that  in  the  Talmud  {Shdfuoth,  ix,  1)  the  rue  is  in- 
deed mentioned  among  kitchen  herbs  {asparagu*  par- 
tulaeas  et  conandro) ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  there 
expressly  stated  that  it  is  tithe- free,  it  being  one  of 
those  herbs  which  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  established  in  the  Talmud.  Cel- 
sius long  previously  observed  with  reference  to  this  fact 
that  in  making  me  free  from  tithes  they  show  how  far 
they  have  left  their  ancestors*  customs;  by  which,  as 
God*s  Word  assures  us,  it  was  tithed  (Hierobot,  ii,  268). 
See  Beckman,  Ad  AnHq.  Caryst,  p.  69  sq. — Kitto. 

Rue  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  bushy  stem,  bark  gray 
towards  the  base,  with  doubly  pinnated  leaves  of  a  deep 
dark  green,  and  yellowish  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  peculiar  and  very  powerful  odor,  and  its  juice  is 
so  acrid  that  if  not  diluted  it  would  blister  the  skin. 
Notwithstanding  this  coarseness,  it  was  popular  with 
the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  prized  in  the  East.  The 
Egyptians  have  a  proverb,  **  The  presents  of  our  friends 
come  on  leaves  of  rue,"  meaning  that  they  derive  a 
pleasant  perfume  from  the  good-will  of  the  sender^  and 
just  as  verbena  and  mignonette  are  grown  in  our  win- 
dows, the  Turks  and  Arabs  keep  pots  of  rue  in  their 
drawing-rooms  (Burckhardt,  Arabic  Proverbs,  p.  695). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  valued  not  only 
as  tonic  and  medicinal,  but  a  special  efficacy  was  as- 
cribed to  it  as  a  safeguard  from  serpents  (Pliny,  Hist, 
XtU,  XX,  13) — a  popular  belief  embodied  in  the  modem 
Arabic  phrase,  '*More  hateful  than  is  the  scent  of  me 
to  serpents."  In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe  it  acquired 
a  certain  sacredness  from  small  bunches  of  it  being  used 
by  the  priests  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  people  (Bur- 
nett, Useful  Plants,  vol.  1),  and  it  is  called  "  herb  of 
grace"  by  Shakespeare  {Richard  II,  iii,  4). — Fairbaira. 

Rue,  Charles  db  la,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom 
at  Corbie,  Picardy,  in  16^  (5).  He  became  very  leam- 
e<l  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  died  in  1789. 
He  published  three  volumes  of  the  Works  of  Origen 
(1733-39),  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  bora  in 
1707,  published  the  fourth  volume  in  1759. 

Rnechat,  Abraham,  a  theologian  and  historical 
writer  of  Switzerland,  was  bom  Sept.  15. 1678,  at  Graud- 
coar,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  He  early  manifested  a 
taste  for  archAological  and  historical  inquiry,  and  also 
great  taciWty  in  the  acquiring  of  languages,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  apply  for  a  professorship  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in at  Beroe  when  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  soon 
afterwards  mastered  English  and  German,  attending, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  latter  tongue, 
various  universities,  e.  g.  Berlin  and  Leyden.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  pastor  of  Aubonne  and  Rolle,  then 


professor  of  belles-lettres  and  president  of  the  Upper 
Gymnasium  at  Lausanne  (July,  1721),  and  finally  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  same  institution,  which  latter 
station  he  occupied  until  his  death.  Sept  29, 1750. 

Ruechat  distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  a  historian 
of  the  Church  in  his  native  land.  In  1707  he  published 
an  A  brege  de  VHistoirt  EccL  du  Pays-de-  Vaud,  His 
principal  work,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse 
(Geneva,  6  vols.),  appeared  in  1727  and  1728.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome,  and  was  assailed  by  Jesuit 
priests,  to  whom  Ruechat  replied  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Biblioth,  Germanique,  xx,  218.  His 
work  had  been  published  no  farther  than  1537,  the  re- 
mainder not  being  given  to  the  public  until  more  than 
a  century  after  the  first  issue.  The  first  complete  edi- 
tion is  by  Valliemin  (Lausanne  and  Paris,  7  vols.), 
with  Notice  sur  Abraham  Ruechat  appended.  Of  Rue- 
chat's  works  a  number  have  not  yet  been  printed.  The 
Ust  of  his  printed  works  includes  a  H^ew  Grammar 
(Leyden,  1707) : — Examen  de  rOrigenisme  (against  M. 
Huber  [q.  v.]): — a  translation  of  the  epistles  of  the 
apostolical  fathers  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp 
(1721): — a  treatise  on  Bible  weights  and  measures 
(1743) : — and  various  diBsertationa.— Herzog,  Real-£n- 
cyldop,  s.  V. 

Ruet,  Francisco  db  Paula,  a  Spanish  Protestant 
minister,  was  bora  at  Barcelona  in  1826.  When  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
evangelical  trath  under  the  preaching  of  De  Sanctis  at 
Turin,  and  he  at  once  decided  for  the  Protestant  faith. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Gibraltar,  he  at  once  betook 
himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  na- 
tive place  with  that  ardor  and  zeal  which  characterizes 
the  nature  of  the  Spaniard.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  however,  brought  about  his  expulsion 
from  his  country  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  went 
to  Gibraltar,  and  from  that  place  he  labored  for  the 
evangelization  of  his  country  with  great  efiect,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  Matamoros  to  the  (vospel  tmth. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868  once  more 
brought  him  back  to  his  country,  and  from  that  time 
he  labored  at  Madrid  m  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  brothers  Fliedner,  preaching  at  the  Jesus* 
chapel  in  Calatrava  Street  until  he  died,  Nov.  18, 1878. 
Ruet  was  the  senior  among  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Spain,  and  also  the  first  who  had  suflered  imprisonment 
and  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  evangelical  faith.     (B.  P.) 

RufEl  an  ecclesiastical  garment :  (1)  a  piece  of  plaits 
ed  linen  wora  round  the  neck;  (2)  a  falling  collar;  (3) 
an  academical  robe  of  silk  wom  over  the  gown  of  cer- 
tain graduates;  (4)  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the 
I7th  century  to  the  hood  or  tippet  wora  by  clerics  in 
Church. 

RufflnUB.    See  Rufinus. 

Ruifaer,  Hbnky,D.D.,LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  in  what  is  now  Page 
County,  Jan.  19, 1789.  His  father  was  of  German  ori- 
gin, his  mother  of  Swiss.  In  his  early  youth  his  father 
removed  to  Kanawha  County,  Ya. ;  and,  schools  being 
very  scarce  in  that  section,  he  was  sent  to  Lewisbur^, 
Ya.,  to  the  school  of  Rev.  John  McElhenny,  who  was  also 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  While  here  he  was 
hopefully  converted,  and  joined  the  Church.  He  grad- 
uated at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Ya.,  in  1817, 
studied  theology  with  his  friend  George  A.  Baxter,  D.D., 
and  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1819. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  professor  in  Washington 
College,  and  was  ordained  by  Lexington  Presbytery 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Timber  Ridge,  Ya. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  connection  with  Wash- 
ington College,  he  successively  filled  every  professor's 
chair,  and  was  its  president  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
1848  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  by  reason 
of  ill-health ;  but  after  a  few  years  of  rest  he  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Maiden,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  till  a  year  before  his  death,  which 
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oocarred  Dec  17, 1861.  Dr.  Ruffner  was  an  notiring 
and  enthusiastic  student  all  his  life.  In  learning  he 
had  few  equals,  and  for  many  years  he  was  probably 
the  must  learned  man  in  the  Southern  country,  if  not 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  always  an  instructive 
preacher;  at  times  his  eloquence  was  overpowering, 
his  manner  always  demanding  attention.  He  was  the 
author  o{  Judith  Bensaddi  (a  romance) : — The  Fathers 
of  the  Desert  (2  vols.):— TAe  PredesHnarum : — also  a 
nu  nber  t >f  Pamphlets  and  A  ddresses.  See  Wilson,  Prtih. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  202;  A'.  Atner,  Rev,  xlv,  241 ; 
South.  Lit.  Mess,  iv,  792;  Review  of  Duyckinl^s  Cyclop, 
of  Amer.  Lit,  p.  28 ;  Amer,  Annual  Cydop,  1861,  p.  54i5. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Ruffo,  Dionigi  Fabrislo,  an  Julian  cardinal 
and  general,  was  bom  at  Naples  (or  Calabria)  about 
1744.  He  raised  in  Calabria  the  Army  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  a  large  body  of  royalists  which,  under  his  com- 
mand, expelled  the  French  and  the  republicans  from 
the  country  in  1799  and  restored  king  Ferdinand  IV  to 
the  throne.  A  number  of  republican  chiefs  taken  by 
him  at  Naples,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king.    He  died  in  1827. 

Rvi£Eb,  Lnigi,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Naples, 
was  bom  at  San  Onofrio,  Calabria,  Aug.  25,  1750.  He 
was  made  cardinal -priest,  and  in  1801  archbishop  of 
Naples.  On  the  accession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne,  Ruffb  was  exiled,  and  remained  in  Rome  till  1815, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  Under 
Ferdinand  IV  he  was  director  of  the  university,  but 
was  replaced  by  Roeini,  bishop  of  Pozzuoli.  Ruffo  died 
at  Rome  Nov.  17,  1882. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginsrale, 
s.  v. 

Rufina,  St,^  a  Christian  martyr,  under  Valerian,  at 
Rome.  Her  suitor,  to  avoid  danger,  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, and  endeavored  to  dissuade  Rufina  from  her  pro- 
fession. She  remained  steadfast,  and  her  suitor,  finding 
her  unyielding,  informed  against  her  and  occasioneii  her 
arrest.  Although  tortured  several  times,  she  remained 
inflexible,  and  was  beheaded  A.D.  257. 

Rufinus  TyranniUB,  monk,  presbyter,  the  friend, 
and  later  the  adversary,  of  Jerome,  was  bom  at  Concor- 
dia, Italy,  about  A.D.  830.  Forty  years  later  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  at  Aquileia  and  became  a 
monk,  in  which  character  he  visited  the  East  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  monastic  institution  as  found 
in  the  Nitrian  desert  and  elsewhere.  He  witnessed  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Valens,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he  endnred  any  of 
the  troubles  of  martyrdom.  In  878  he  went  to  Jemsa- 
lem  in  company  with  Melania,  a  strict  ascetic  and  friend 
of  Jerome,  and  was  made  presbyter  by  the  bishop  John 
of  Jemsalem  in  890.  The  breaking-out  of  the  Origen- 
istic  controversy  (q.v.)  soon  afterwards  destroyed  his 
friendship  with  Jerome,  the  latter  taking  sides  against 
that  father.  In  397  Rufinus,  again  accompanied  by  Me- 
lania, who  shared  his  views,  journeyed  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  bishop  Siricius;  but  he 
was  summoned  before  Anastasius,  the  succeeding  bish- 
op, to  answer  for  his  Origenistic  errors.  He  sent  a 
written  defence  from  Aquileia,  but  was  formally  con- 
demned in  899.  Subsequently  the  incursions  of  the 
(ioths  under  Alaric  compelled  him  to  fiee.  He  died  in 
410  in  Sicily,  while  on  the  way  to  Palestine.  The  theo- 
lofiriCAl  iroportiinoe  of  Rufinus  arises  from  his  having 
lin>ught  the  writings  of  the  (vreeks  within  the  reach  of 
the  Westem  Church.  He  translated  the  Church  Histo- 
ry of  EusebiuA  in  response  to  the  wish  of  bishop  Chro- 
matins of  Aquileia,  though  taking  rather  arbitrary  lib- 
erties with  the  text  (comp.  Vales,  on  Euseb.;  Huetius, 
I)t  Claris  JnterpretibuSf  p.  202;  Kimmel,  De  Rufino  Eus. 
In/erprete  [1838]),  and  continued  the  history  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  continuation  being 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  He  also  wrote  a  V't/ce 
Patrum  S.  Histor,  Eremitica  for  bishop  Patrunius  of 
Culogia,  who  furnished  the  material  and  was  long  con- 


sidered to  be  the  author,  though  many  attributed  the 
work  to  Jerome  instead.  Rufinus's  translation  of  Ori- 
gen  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
father,  but  was  not  impartially  done,  and  gave  rise  to 
acrimonious  dbputes  with  Jerome,  against  whom  he 
now  wrote  his  two  books  known  as  Invectivig,  His  ex- 
position of  the  Apostles'  Creed  deserves  mention  also. 
It  was  composed  at  the  request  of  bishop  Laurentins, 
was  much  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  impor- 
tant to  the  historv  of  doctrines.  Several  other  works 
onoe  credited  to  him  are  now  rejected  as  spurious.  The 
chief  edition  of  his  writings  is  by  Vallarsi  (Verona, 
1745).  The  Church  History  was  first  printed  at  Basle 
in  1544,  but  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  Carmelite 
Peter  Tb.  Oacciari,  and  published  in  1740.  See  Fonu- 
nini,  Hist,  Lit,  A  quiieiens  ;  De  Rubeis  [F.  J.  Maria],  ifo- 
tmm.  EccL  A  quiL  (Arg.  1740) ;  De  Rujma  (Ven.  1754) ; 
Marzunnitti,  E.  H.  de  Tyr,  Ruf.  Fide  H  ReHyume  (Patav. 
1835) ;  Schrockh,  x,  121  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  ffisL  vol  i.— 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Ru'fus  (Lat.  for  red,  Gnecized  *Pov^c)  is  mention* 
ed  in  Mark  xv,  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyrentean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  (Luke  xxiii, 
26).  A.D.  29.  As  the  evangelist  informs  his  readers 
who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  were  better  known  than  the  father  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Christians  where  Mark  lived.  Again,  in  Rom. 
xvi,  18,  the  apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he  des- 
ignates as  "elect  in  the  Lord"  {iKXexT^  Iv  KvpiV)f 
and  whose  mother  he  gracefully  recognises  as  having 
earned  a  mother's  claim  upon  himself  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness shown  to  him.  A.  D.  55.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom 
Mark  refers;  and  in  that  case,  as  Mark  wrote  his  gos- 
pel in  all  probability  at  Rome,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  describe  to  his  readers  the  father  (who,  since 
the  mother  was  at  Rome,  while  he,  apparently,  was  not 
there,  may  have  died  or  have  come  later  to  that  city), 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  membere  of 
the  same  community.  It  is  some  proof  at  least  of  the 
early  existence  of  this  view  that  in  the  Acta  A ndretr  et 
Petri  both  Rufus  and  Alexander  appear  as  companions 
of  Peter  in  Rome.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  per- 
son is  meant  in  the  two  passages,  we  have  before  us  an 
interesting  group  of  believers — a  father  (for  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  was 
not  already  such,  at  the  time  of  the  cracifixion),  a  moth- 
er, and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family.  Yet  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name  (Wettstein,  Nov,  Test,  i,  634);  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, Mark  and  Paul  may  have  had  in  view  different  in- 
dividuals.— Smith.  The  name  is  Roman,  but  the  man 
was  probably  of  Hebrew  origin.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  eventually  to 
have  had  chai^ge  of  the  Church  at  Thebes. 

Rugen,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  a  prince  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  children  of  the  moon,  father  of  the 
Birmaseenes,  and  grandfather  of  the  Pradibes. 

Rugger,  Prosper  (originally  Sahmo  MeSr  ben-Mo- 
ses),  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  at  Novara  in  1606.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  already  known  as  a  good 
Hebraist,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  rabbi  at  Jemsa- 
lem. On  June  25, 1664,  he  joineid  the  Christian  Church 
and  received  the  name  Prosper  Rugyerius,  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  While  yet  a  member  of  the 
synagogue  he  wrote,  r^ltlTa V  ]?3V,  on  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  which  was  to  take  place  in  1676 : — a  com- 
mentary on  Pirke  Shira:  —  a  biography  of  Joseph 
Karo,  Joseph  della  Rena,  and  Nahaman  Kathofa.  The 
works  which  he  wrote  after  his  conversion  are  still  in 
manuscript  See  FUrst,  BibLJud,  iii,  180;  Delitxscfa, 
Kunstf  Wissenschaft  tc  JudetUhum,  p.  297 ;  Jocher,  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexioun,  iii,  879,  s.  v.  "Meir  ben-Mose  Novars." 
(B.P.) 

Ruggles,  Henry  Bdwin,  a  Presbj'terian  minis- 
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COT,  was  born  at  Newbuiy,  Yt,  Nov.  27, 1822.  He  en- 
tered Dartmottth  College,  where  be  graduated  in  1846. 
He  spent  a  year  in  teaching  the  classics  at  Lyndon,  Y U, 
and  also  at  Hoosic  Falls,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  be  entered  the  Union  Theo- 
luteal  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  where  in  due  course  of  time  be 
^craduated,  and  was  appointed  city  missionary  in  New 
Y«irk.  At  the  end  of  his  service  in  this  field  he  went 
South,  and  was  appointed  stated  supply  over  a  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  position  he  occupied  for  one 
year,  and  was  ordained  with  a  view  of  becoming  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Thence  be  came  to  New  York,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Eaton  village,  where  he  remain- 
ed but  one  year  on  account  of  sickness,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  hts  native  place,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24, 1856.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rnggles,  WilUaxD,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  educator, 
was  b«>m  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1797,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1820. 
Shortly  after  graduating,  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Columbian  College  in  1822, 
his  name  being  retained  in  the  list  of  its  faculty  for 
forty-five  years.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy  in  1827,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  marked  ability  and  suc- 
cess till  1859,  when,  at  his  ovm  request,  he  was  appoint- 
ed profrasor  uf  political  economy.  He  discontinued  ac- 
tive ser^'ice  after  1873.  During  four  interims  he  was 
the  acting  president  of  the  college.  He  died  Sept.  10, 
1877. 

Prof.  Ruggles  was  a  most  generous  giver  to  the  be- 
nevolent organizations  of  the  denomination  (the  Bap- 
tist) with  which  he  sympathized.  ^  His  relations  with 
some  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Bunnah  had  led 
him  to  take  particular  interest  in  their  labors.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  Karen  Theological  School 
established  bv  the  late  Dr.  Binnev,  who  had  been  his 
associate  in  Washington.  In  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, after  certain  personal  bequests,  he  bestowed  his 
estate  upon  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the  Bap- 
tbt  Home  Missionary  Society,  with  a  residuary  provis- 
ion for  the  college  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  his 
entire  active  life.*'     (J.  C  S.) 

Rugi^^t,  in  Wendish  mythology,  was  a  war-god 
of  the  ancient  Rugians,  and  presumably  the  same  as 
Karewilj  since  the  latter  is  represented  in  a  similar 
character  (at  Karens,  on  the  island  of  RUgen).  Fre- 
quent colossal  statues  of  stone  or  wood  were  erected  to 
him  in  the  different  towns,  in  which  he  appeared  as  a 
being  having  seven  faces  on  a  single  head,  and  as  bear- 
ing a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  while  seven  other  swords 
were  suspended  from  his  person.  The  swallow  appears 
to  have  been  sacred  to  him,  since  that  bird  was  allowed 
t«>  build  its  nests  in  the  eyes,  mouths,  and  other  lines 
fif  the  different  faces,  and  also  in  the  folds  of  the  scarlet 
cloth  in  which  the  god  was  usually  enveloped  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  access  to  bis  person.  At  Rhetra 
an  image  of  this  god  was  found  which  was  almost  na- 
ked and  had  six  heads,  four  male  and  two  female,  be- 
sides the  head  of  a  lion  on  the  breast.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  twofold  deity,  representing  both  Rugiwit 
an«l  Rarewir,  is  set  forth  in  this  image;  but  the  two  are 
but  a  single  god  of  war.— Yollmer,  iVorterb,  d,  MythoL 
^  V. 

Ruha'mah  [some  Ru'hamah']  (Heb.  Ruckamah\ 
TVZry^^  Jinimg  merty;  part,  of  nH'J,  to  be  merciful; 
iSepC.  translates  *Xci|/iiviy,  and  so  Yulg.  muericordiam 
rt,H9eeata),  a  figurative  title  of  Israel.  When  God  di- 
rected Hosea  to  prophesy  against  the  wickedness  of  Is- 
rael end  Judah,  he  commanded  him  to  take  to  wife  a 
harint,  the  symbol  of  idolatry,  the  spiritual  harlotry  of 
the  Jews;  and  of  her  were  bom  a  daughter,  named, 
after  Ciod's  direction,  Lo-ruhamah,  *'Not  obtaining 
mercy,**  and  a  son  named  Lo-ammi,  "  Not  my  people" 
(Hoaea  i,  6,  9).     Israel  is  represented  by  Lo-ruhamah, 
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Judah  by  Lo-ammi.  Perhaps  Israel  is  typified  by  the 
female  because  that  kingdom  was  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  and  the  more  completely  overthrown;  and  Judah 
by  the  male  because  from  Judah  the  Messiah  was  to  de- 
scend according  to  the  flesh.  Subsequently  Hoaea  says 
(ii,  1),  **Say  ye  unto  your  brethren,  Ammi  [my  peo- 
ple]; and  to  your  sisters,  Ruhamah"  [having  obtained 
mercy],  thus  promising  6od*s  reconciliation  to  the  peo- 
ple on  their  repenting  and  seeking  him ;  saying  that 
he  will  have  mercy,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  thus 
indicating  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  after 
much  affliction.  As  the  promises  of  grace  to  the  ob- 
stinate Jews  are  transferred  meanwhile  to  the  believing 
Christians,  Peter  applied  them  to  the  Gentile  proselytes, 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  first  epistle,  telling  them  that 
in  time  past  they  *'were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  (>od,  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now 
have  obtained  mercy"  (1  Pet.  ii,  10).  Paul  also  dis- 
tinctly applies  the  prophecy  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
to  the  Gentiles:  **That  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy . . .  even  on  us,  whom 
he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I  will  call  them  my 
people  which  were  not  my  people,  and  her  beloved 
which  was  not  beloved"  (Rom.  ix,  28-26).  The  word- 
ing in  Hosea  (i,  2)  indicates  the  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles into  the  participation  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Jews.  In  the  first  instance,  in  the  threats  against  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  it  is  a  son,  Lo-ammi,  and  a  daughter, 
Lo-ruhamah.  When  the  promises  are  given,  the  plural 
number  is  used ;  then  it  is  brethren  and  sixers:  not  Jew 
only,  but  Jew  and  GentUe.    See  Lo-ruhamah. 

Ruhmanl,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  first  con- 
sort of  the  god  Yishnu  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna. 

Rnln.  The  words  used  in  the  Hebrew  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  Y.  are  very  expressive.  The  ruin  of  a 
city  by  dilapidation,  separating  all  its  stones :  Isa.  xxv, 
2, "  Thou  hast  made  of  a  fenced  city  a  ruin"  (or  separa- 
fionj  nbfi^ ;  so  of  a  country,  Isa.  xxiii,  18;  nbgp,  Isa. 
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xvii,  1 ;  tn^D^;  Ezek.  xiii,  18 ;  xxvii,  27).  Ruin  of 
strongholds  by  breaking  them  up :  Poa.  Ixxxix,  40, 
"Thou  hast  brought  his  strongholds  to  ruin"  (i.  e.  to  a 
breaking^  npinp).  This  word  elsewhere  means  terror, 
and  expresses  the  alarm  attendant  on  the  taking  of  a 
fortified  place.  Demolished  structures:  Ezek.  xxxvi, 
86,  86  (the  root  is  C^H,  to  tear  ^knorij  as  in  Amos  ix, 
11 ;  like  KaraeKdnnay  Acts  xv,  16;  but  in  Luke  vi,  49, 
it  is  prjyfioi  a  teating), 

Figurativdtff  ruin,  a  fall,  or  stumbling,  from  some 
cause  of,  or  temptation  to,  sin:  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23, 
"  They  [the  gods  of  Damascus]  were  the  ruin  (nblQS^, 
a  stumblinff-biock)  of  him  [Ahaz]  and  of  all  Israel;'^ 
so  bi^a^,  Ezek.  xviii,  80;  xxi,  15.  Ruin,  destruc- 
tion :  Prov.  xxiv,  22, "  Their  calamity  shall  rise  sud- 
denly;  who  knoweth  the  ruin  0*^0,  dettruction)  of  them 
both  ?'*  Ruin,  a  cause  for  repentance :  xxvi,  28,  "  A 
flattering  mouth  worketh  ruin"  (nn*Tt),  contrition  or 
repentance). 

Ruinart,  Thierre,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  and  a  learned  writer  of  martyrological  and 
historical  works,  was  bom  at  Rheims  in  1657,  and  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Maur  in  the  abbey  St.  Faron,  at 
Meaux,  in  1674.  He  was  sent  to  the  abbey  St  Pierre 
at  Corbie,  to  study  philosophy  and  theology,  and  while 
there  was  chosen  to  assist  Mabillon  (q.  v.)  because  of 
his  interest  in  Christian  arcbieology.  He  traveUed  for 
literary  purposes  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
to  Champagne,  and,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  de- 
stroyed his  health.  He  died  Sept.  27, 1709.  His  works 
are,  A  da  Primorum  Mariyrum,  etc  (Par.  1689, 2  vols.) ; 
improved  and  accompanied  with  a  brief  Life  of  the  au- 
thor, in  a  posthumous  edition  (Amst.  1713).  The  work 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  refutation  of  Dodwell's 
opinion  that  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first  three 
centuries  was  inconsiderable : — Hitt,  VandaL  PeraecutiO' 
niit  (Par.  1694),  in  two  parts,  only  the  first  of  which  was 
entirely  composed  by  him : — Gregor,  Ejfiic  Turonensis 
Opera  Omtda  (ibid.  1699),  preceded  by  the  Amtaks 
Francorumf  and  containing  the  additions  of  Fredegard 
and  others.  This  work  was  admitted  by  Dom  Bouquet 
into  his  collection  of  the  historical  works  of  France  :— 
Acta  SS.  0.  Benedict.  (1701,  2  vols.),  by  Mabillon  and 
himself,  embracing  the  6th  century  of  the  order: — An 
Apologie  de  la  Mission  de  St^  Afaur  (ibid.  1702),  designed 
to  prove  that  Benedict  of  Nursia  and  St.  Maur  of  Gan- 
feuil,  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maur,  were  one  and  the 
same  person : — In  defence  of  Mabillon  he  wrote  EccL 
Paris»  Vindicata  ado.  R.  P,  Bartk.  Germon.f  etc.  (ibid. 
1706-12) : — He  also  wrote  in  honor  of  his  master  a  Vie 
de  D.  Jean  MabUhn  (ibid.  1709),  and  issued  a  second 
edition  of  that  author's  De  Re  Diplomaiica,  Ruinart's 
Iter  Literarium  in  Alsatiam  et  Lotharingiam ;  JHsqui- 
niio  JIist.de  Pallio  Archiepiscopali;  and  Beati  Urbani 
Pajm  II  Vita  appeared  after  the  author's  death.  See 
Tassin,  Hitt.  Lit,  de  la  Congreg,  de  St.  Maur. — Heneog, 
Real'EncyHop.  s.  v. 

Ruis'wrick,  HERMAy,  a  Hollander  who  was  found 
guilty  of  circulating  grossly  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
Manichsan  type  at  about  the  close  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  apprehended 
in  1499,  but  again  liberated  after  he  had  recanted.  He, 
however,  renewed  the  effort  to  introduce  his  views,  was 
accused  and  tried  before  the  inquisitor  Jacob  of  Hoog- 
straten,  and  died  at  the  Hague  by  fire  A.D.  1512.  He 
was  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  created 
angels,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  hell, 
and  with  asserting  that  matter  is  coeternal  with  God. 
He  taught  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God;  that 
Moses  did  not  receive  the  law  from  God ;  that  the  Bible 
in  both  Testaments  is  simply  a  fable  and  a  series  of 
falsehoods,  etc.  See  Feller,  Diet.  IJist.;  Ross  [Alex.], 
Der  Welt  Gottesdienste,  p.  439 ;  A  llgem.  Kncyklopadie,  by 
Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v. — Wctzer  u.\Velte,  Kircken^Lex.  s.  v. 


Rniz,  Juan,  aichpresbyter  of  Hita,  in  Spain,  prob- 
ably flourished  during  the  reigo  of  Alphonso  XI.  He 
is  known  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  of 
Toledo  about  1838  for  his  zeal  in  attacking  the  luiiy 
of  discipline  and  worldly  manners  of  the  deigr.  The 
most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Guadalajara  and  Uira.  He 
wrote  a  humorous  poem  describing  bis  adventurefi, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  measurea,  containing 
hymns,  pastoral  poems,  and  epilogues,  in  the  confusion 
of  which  the  original  plan  of  the  work  is  entirely  loat. 
The  style  of  this  work  has  been  compared  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  Chaucer.  See  Ticknor,  Higtory  of 
Spanish  Literature ;  Pujnnaigre,  Les  Vieux  A  uteurs  Cas- 
tUlans. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirak^  s.  t. 

Rukmini  {golden\  the  name  of  an  avatar  of 
Lakshnt,  who  under  this  form  was  the  favorite  wife  of 
Krishna,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu.     See  Avatar. 

Ruland,  Antok,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  WUreburg  in  1809, 
where  he  also  received  holy  orders  in  1882.  Having; 
labored  for  some  time  at  Kitzingen,  he  was  called  in 

1836  as  librarian  of  the  WUrzburg  University,  but  in 

1837  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Amstein.  For  thirteen 
years  he  labored  in  this  place,  when,  in  1850,  he  was  re- 
called to  WUrzbuig  as  first  librarian.  From  1848  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  ^nuary  8, 1874,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bavarian  House  of  Representatives.  He 
wrote :  Praetischer  Unterricht  zum  erstmaligen  Empfetng 
der  heiligm  Communion  (2d  ed.  WUrzburg,  1866).  See 
the  Literarischer  Handiceiser^  1872,  p.  161 ;  1874,  p.  48. 

(RP.) 

Rule  the  Choir,  the  duty  of  the  precentor  as  di- 
rector of  the  musical  services  on  greater  doubles,  and 
of  the  hebdomadary  on  simple  feasts.  The  choir  was 
ruled  for  the  invitatory  on  Sundays,  doubles,  feasts  of 
nine  lections,  and  other  principal  feasts.  Canons  present 
at  the  service  were  said  to  keep  choir.— Waloott,  Sac 
A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Rule  of  Faith.    See  Faith,  Rule  of. 

Rule,  GiiJiBRT,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  sob- 
principal  of  King*8  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1651.  He 
afterwards  became  curate  of  Alnwick,  Northnmberland, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  c^ 
Edinburgh.  He  died  about  1708.  He  published,  the 
Rational  Defence  of  Nonconformity  (1689,4to) : — Vitidi' 
cation  of  the  Church  of  ScotUmd  (1691, 4to):— Tic  Cy- 
prianick  Bishops  etc  (1696, 4to)  i—Good  Old  Way  (1697, 
4to) :— Presbyterian  Government,  etc.  See  AUibone,  Did, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyehp,  Bi^ 
hliog.  s.  v. 

Ruler  OP  the  Feast.    See  Architriclikus. 

RULER  OF  the  Synagogue.    See  Archisynago- 

GUS. 

Ruling  Elders.  Among  Presbyterian  chnrcbea 
there  are  generally  two  classes  of  elders — teaching  and 
ruling  elders.    See  Elder;  Presbytebiam  Church. 

Ru'mah  (Heb.i?ii9iuiA',  Tvar^,  high  ;  Sept.'  Vovfsa ; 
Vulg.  Ruma;  Josephus,  'Afiovfia,  Ant.  x,  5,  2),  a  city 
named  only  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  86  as  the  home  of  Pedai- 
ah,  father  of  Jehoiakim's  mother,  Zebudah.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  A  rvnuih  (Judges  ix,  41),  which  is 
identified  by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  158)  with  the  modem 
Ramin,  two  miles  west  of  Samaria.  See  Arumah.  Jo- 
sephus mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  {War,  ii,  7,  21). 
Others  with  less  probability  regard  this  as  identical 
with  Dumah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah,  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  52),  not  far  distant  from 
Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another  of  Joeiah's  wive& 

RiimeUn,  Georo  Buukhard,  a  German  divine, 
was  bom  in  1680  at  Tubingen,  where,  also,  he  studietl, 
and  was  made  msgister  in  1699.  In  1706  he  labored  as 
pastor  at  Ober-Owisheim,  in  1707  as  deacon  at  Unier- 
Owisbeim,  and  from  1785  until  his  death  (Jan,  29, 1746) 
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he  was  pastor  at  Waltdorff,  ndar  Tubingen.  He  wrote, 
Uxieon,  Bibliewn  m  quo  Onmes  qwB  V.  T,  teguntur  Vocetj 
VeHfasdUoetac  Nomina,  etCjEeeeruentur  (Frankf.  1716) : 
—Lexicon  CritieO'Saerum  in  Duos  Partes  Diaivictum,  etc 
CTQbingen,  1780).  See  FUret,  BibL  Jud,  iu,  180 ;  Jocher, 
GeMtrteit'Ijexuxfn,  8.  r.     (B.  P.) 

Rumilia  (Rtimia,  or  Rumina),  in  Roman  my- 
thology, waa  the  goddess  of  nursing  mothers,  whose 
office  It  was  to  cause  infante  to  readily  receive  their 
nourishnDent.  She  was  also  supposed  to  have  been 
nurse  to  Romulus  and  Remus. 

RumintiB,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  Jupiter,  signifying  "the  nourisher.'* 

Rximoldiis,  St,  was  a  martyr  and  patron  of  Mech- 
lin. His  life  was  first  written  by  the  abbot  Theodoric 
about  A.D.  1100,  and  was  based  on  popular  traditions, 
while  the  death  of  Kumoldus  is  said  to  have  occurred 
ill  the  year  775,  He  is  represented  as  a  native  of  Sco- 
tia, who  led  a  pious  life  and  resolved  to  convert  the 
heathen.  A  later  addition  to  the  story  tnakes  him  a 
son  of  king  David  and  a  Sicilian  princess.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Rome  and  returned  to  Brabant,  where  he 
giUned  many  converte  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp, 
Lyra,  and  Mechlin.  Count  Ado  received  him  kindly. 
It  is  not  ceruin  that  he  .ever  became  a  bishop.  Two 
murderers  surprised  him  itrhile  reciting  the  Psalms,  and 
killed  him  to  obtain  money,  throwing  the  body  into  a 
stream.  Celestial  lights  marked  the  place  where  it  lay, 
and  led  to  its  receiving  honorable  burial,  while  miracles 
before  and  after  death  attested  the  sanctity  of  the  man. 
In  about  1050  a  convent  of  canons  of  St.  Rumoldus  was 
established  at  Mechlin,  and  the  cathedral  in  that  town 
was  dedicated  to  him.  He  is  commemorated  June  1. 
See  Acta  SS,  Junii,  i,  169-266;  Gestel,  Hitt,  Archiep, 
MechUn,  ( 1725) ;  HiaL  Litter,  de  la  France,  ix,  338.— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KirchenrLex,  s.  v. 

Romp  (or  rather  tail  [n^i»,  fl/y4A])  of  the  Sac- 
RIFICK8.  Moses  ordained  that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the 
sheep  offered  for  peace-offerings  should  be  given  to  the 
fire  of  the  alur  (Exod.  xxix,  22;  Lev.  iii,  9;  vii,  8; 
viii,  25;  ix,  19).  The  rump  was  esteemed  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  animal,  being  the  fatted  (see  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  i,  491  sq.).  Travellers,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, speak  of  the  rumps  or  tails  of  certain  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  as  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
(Russell,  A  Uppo,  ii,  147).  Herodotus  says  (iii,  113)  that 
some  may  be  seen  three  cubits,  or  four  feet  and  a  half, 
long;  they  drag  upon  the  ground;  and  for  fear  they 
should  be  hurt,  or  the  skin  torn,  the  shepherds  put  un- 
der the  tails  of  these  sheep  little  carriages,  which  the 
animals  draw  after  them.  The  pagans  had  also  such 
regard  for  the  rumps  or  tails  that  they  always  made 
them  a  part  of  their  sacrifices  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  24).  In 
the  Description  de  VEgypte  (Paris,  1820,  large  fol.)  is  in- 
serted a  plate  of  an  Egyptian  ram,  remarkable  for  the 
enarroons  size  of  the  tail,  the  weight  of  which  exceeded 
forty-four  pounds.     See  Shbbp. 

Rnncarii,  the  name  of  an  Antinomian  sect  of  the 
Waldenses,  which  is  mentioned  by  Reiner  as  agree- 
ing for  the  most  part  with  the  Paterins,  but  as  holding 
that  DO  part  of  the  body  below  the  waist  can  commit 
mortal  sin,  because  such  sin  proceeds  "out  of  the  heart.'* 
They  probably  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Run- 
calia  or  RunkeL  See  Reiner,  Contr,  Waldens.  in  BibL 
Max.  Lugd,  xxv,  266  sq.— Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Rnnclna,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  reaping  of  grain. 

Rundell,  William  W.,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  T.,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1818.  He 
began  his  labors  in  Canada,  where  his  name  is  still  men- 
tioned with  great  respect.  He  travelled  in  the  itinerant 
ranks  for  thirty  years,  and  was  superannuated  twenty- 
wven.  He  ww«  a  member  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 


Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1876,    See  i/ta- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  65. 

Rundl,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
prince  Dritarashtra  and  Kanderi,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  goddess  Maritshi  chose  to  appear  among  men.  Her 
mother  became  famous  as  having  won  the  love  of  Krish- 
na; but  Rundi  was  not  the  daughter  of  that  god,  hav- 
ing been  bom  before  Vishnu  was  incarnated  in  that 
form.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  A  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Riindle,  Thouas,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  MUton  Abbot,  Devonshire,  about 
1686.  In  1702  he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford  — an  event  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  secured  to  him  the  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  the  Talbot  family.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Talbot  in  1718,  in  1720  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  constituted  treasurer  of  the 
church  of  Sarum.  On  Jan.  28, 1721,  he  was  collated  to 
the  first  sull  in  Durham  Cathedral,  but  on  Nov.  12  in 
the  following  year  was  removed  to  the  twelfth  preb- 
end. He  had  also  the  mastership  of  Sherburne  Hos- 
pital (July  5, 1723),  and  became  associate  chaplain  at 
the  paUce  in  Durham.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
DerTy,in  Iieknd,  February,  1784  (or  1735),  and  died  at 
his  palace  in  Dublin,  April  14,  1743.  Of  his  works  we 
have  nothing  except  four  Sermons  (1784-86),  and  The 
Letters  of  the  Late  Thomas  Bundle  to  Mrs,  Barba  San- 
dys (Oxf.  1790,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Bi-it,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Rtumer,  a  word  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
although  **ranning"  frequently  does  (usually  as  a  ren- 
dering of  ^sin,  ruts,  Tptxio).  The  Old  Test,  furnishes 
many  illustrations  ofspeed  of  foot.  See  Footmen.  We 
have  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  a  singular  instance  of  Oriental  or  Jewish 
craft  in  Ahimaaz,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  professed  run- 
ner—and a  very  swift  one,  too — which  one  would  hard- 
ly have  expected  in  the  son  of  the  high-priest.  It  be- 
longs, however,  to  a  simple  state  of  society  that  bodily 
powers  of  any  kind  should  be  highly  valued,  and  exer- 
cised by  the  possessor  of  them  in  the  most  natural  way 
(comp.* Homer's  favorite  epithet  of  "Achilles  swift  of 
foot").  Ahimaaz  was  probably  naturally  swift,  and  so 
became  famous  for  his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii,  27).  So 
we  are  told  of  Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as 
light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (ii,  18).  And  that  quick  run- 
ning was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  gravity  of  character  appears  from  what  we 
read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  that "  he  girded  up  his  loins 
and  ran  before  Ahab  [who  was  in  his  chariot]  to  the  en- 
trance of  Jezreer  ( 1  Kings  xviii,  46).  The  kings  of  Is- 
rael had  running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they 
went  in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  n'^3£7,  runners.  It  appears  by 
2  Chron.  xxx,  6, 10,  that  in  HezekiaVs  reign  there  was 
an  establishment  of  running  messengers,  who  were  also 
called  Q^X"^.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Persian 
|)0jst8  in  Esth.  iii,  13,  15;  viii,  14,  though  it  appears 
from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the 
service  was  performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The 
Greek  name,  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  was  dyyapoi. 


Ancieul  Racers. 

As  regards  Ahimaaz's  craftiness,  we  read  that  when  Ab- 
salom was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armor-bearers,  Ahi- 
maaz was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the 
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messenger  to  run  and  cany  the  tidings  to  David. — 
Smith.     See  Post. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  frequent  reference  to  run- 
ning, in  the  allusions  to  the  Grecian  races  (1  Cor.  ix,  24; 
Heb.  xii,  1;  oorop.  Psa.  xix,  5;  Bodes,  ix,  11).  See 
Game. 

Rupert  (or  Ruprbcii?',  i.  e.  Robert),  St.,  the  apos- 
tle OF  Bavaria.  The  exact  period  in  which  this  per- 
sonage lived  is  not  known,  and  is  the  subject  of  contin- 
ueti  dispute,  the  limits  being  from  about  A.D.  580  to 
700  sq.  The  authorities  are  the  Sabdmrg  Chronicles 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  Vita  Primigeniay  composed  about  873  (see 
Kleinmayr,  Nachr,  vom  Zvstande  d.  Gegend  u.  Stadt 
Juvavia  [Salzb.  1784,  suppL  p.  7  sq.]),  the  so-called 
Congestum  of  bishop  Amo  of  Salzburg,  the  Brevet  No- 
HtitB  of  the  time  of  bishop  Virgil  (died  784),  etc,  on  the 
other.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  towanis  the 
later  date,  according  to  which  Rupert  entered  on  his 
work  of  conversion  in  696,  after  a  beginning  had  already 
been  made  by  other  agents.  Concerning  his  life,  it  is 
related  that  he  sprang  from  the  royal  family  of  the 
Franks,  became  bishop  of  Worms,  and  was  invited  by 
duke  Theodo  to  preach  the  cross  in  his  Bavarian  domin- 
ions. Having  consented,  he  was  received  at  Ratisbon 
with  great  solemnity,  and  baptized  the  duke,  many  no- 
bles, and  laige  numbers  of  the  common  people.  He  was 
also  permitted  to  select  a  place  for  his  settlement  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  traversed  the 
laud,  everywhere  preaching  the  Gospel:  and  after  a  tem- 
porary experiment  elsewhere,  he  finally  chose  the  spot 
covered  by  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  on  the 
Juvavum  (Salzach),  and  there  built  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, church,  and  convents.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  town  and  diocese  of  Salzburg  (about  A.D.  700), 
which  in  the  time  of  Arno,  the  teuth  successor  of  Ru- 
pert, was  raised  into  a  metropolitan  see.  Rupert  placed 
twelve  pupils  from  Worms  in  the  monastery,  and  as- 
signed the  nunnery  to  the  virgin  Krindrud.  After  fur- 
ther tours  for  preaching,  the  founding  of  other  churches, 
and  the  appointing  of  a  successor,  he  returned  to  his 
proper  see  (propria  sedes%  and  there  died  on  Easter- 
Sunday.  So  the  Vita  Primigemaf  though  Arnold  of 
Vochburg  lets  him  die  at  Salzburg.  See  Rudhard,  in 
the  MiincheiL  Gelehien^Anzeiger^  1837,  Nos.  196-222; 
1845,  Nos.  80-83 ;  AeUeste  Geack,  Bayerru  (Hamb.  1841) ; 
Rettberg,  Kirclu  Gesch.  ii,  193  sq.;  Kurtz,  JJandb.  d, 
allffem,  Kirchengetch,  II,  i,  120  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Kn- 
cykhp,  s.  V. 

Rupert,  abbot  of  Dkutz  (Rupertus  Tuitiensis), 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Bernard,  and  in  his  theological  re- 
lation a  mystic,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  the 
exegetical  writers  of  his  time.  Neither  his  country  nor 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  spent  his  early  years  in  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Laurent  at  Liege  in  preparation  for  a  monastic 
life.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  in  1101  or 
1102,  and  began  his  literary  career  somewhat  later. 
The  earliest  work  from  his  pen,  if  we  disr^ard  some 
Latin  verses  but  little  known,  is  entitled  De  Divinis 
Officii»y  in  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  the  entire 
Hvmbolism  of  the  public  worship  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding. His  first  exegetical  work  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Moralia  in  Jobum  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
These  publications  involved  him  in  controversies,  chief 
among  which  was  that  waged  against  the  schools  of 
William  of  Champeaux  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  One  of 
their  adherents  had  advanced  the  idea  in  Rupert's  con- 
vent at  Liege  that  God  willed  the  evil  and  that  Adam 
Minned  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  Rupert  charac- 
terized the  doctrine  as  impious,  and  advocated  instead 
the  Augnstinian  (infralapsarian)  view  that  God  sim- 
ply permits  the  evil.  Being  protected  by  his  abb<it 
lierengar,  and  after  the  death  of  that  patron  in  1113 
by  Cuno,  abbot  of  Siegburg,  and  later  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon, be  resisted  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  body  of 


adherents  belonging  to  those  schools.  He  embodied 
his  views  in  the  troatise  De  VohnUate  Dei,  and  when 
his  opponents  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  permiasioD  of 
evil  is  destructive  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  omnipotence, 
he  added  the  book  De  Onrnpotenlia  Dei  (about  1117), 
and  followed  up  his  effort  by  meeting  Wmiam  of 
Champeaux  in  a  public  disputation  at  Chalons,  which 
ended  by  leaving  each  disputant  confident  of  the  suoceas 
of  his  cause,  and  exposed  Rupert  to  the  subaeqaent  ma- 
licious attacks  of  William's  pupils  whUe  he  lived. 

The  energy  of  Rupert's  devotion  to  the  Scriptarea  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  period  of  ex- 
citing conflict  that  he  issued  the  first  of  his  independent 
exegetical  works,  a  Tractatue  in  Evangeliitm  Johamiit 
(in  14  books).  The  exposition  follows  the  text,  giving 
the  literal  meaning,  reconciling  difficulties — which  are 
regarded  as  only  apparent — and  frequently  adding  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  The  authority  of  the  fathers 
prevails  everywhere,  and  all  manner  of  dogmatical  ques- 
tions are  woven  into  the  ex  position.  A  second,  the  largest 
and  most  original  of  his  exegetical  works — the  CoatioMW- 
tariu*  de  Operibut  Sancta  TritdUUit  (in  42  books) — ap- 
peared in  1117.  Its  purpose  was  to  explain  the  entire 
plan  of  salvation  from  the  beginning  to  its  consumma- 
tion. Its  title  is  derived  from  the  systematic  plan  by 
which  the  diapentaiion  of  each  Person  in  the  Trinity  is 
distinguished.  The  work  is  dominated  by  the  system- 
atizing tendency  of  Middle-Age  theology,  and  aa  it 
lacks  the  advantage  growing  out  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scriptures,  is  obliged  to  present 
the  traditional  results  of  earlier  investigations;  but  it 
luxuriates  in  the  use  of  the  unregulated  hermeneutios 
of  the  time  and  in  the  development  of  mystical  and 
anagogical  meanings  from  the  Scriptures,  and  thereby 
illustrates  the  qualities  which  distinguish  Rupert  as  a 
theologian,  namely,  the  religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  mystic 

In  1119  Rupert  returned  to  Cuno  of  Siegburg,  and 
would  seem  to  have  formed  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  archbishop  Frederick  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  Commentary  on  the  Apooafyp$e  (in  12  books), 
which  is  peculiar  as  regarding  the  visions  and  state- 
ments of  tlat  book  as  relating  to  past  experiences  of  the 
Church  from  the  Creation  to  the  times  of  the  New  Test., 
rather  than  as  prophecies  having  reference  to  the  fut- 
ure. His  next  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Soiomon  (in  7  books),  which  expounds  the  book  aa  be- 
ing a  prophetical  celebration  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
though  the  execution  of  the  plan  results  instead  in  in- 
spired laudations  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  book  ia 
nevertheless  a  witness  to  show  that  the  12th  century  did 
not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  "  immaculate  oonoeption." 
A  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  followed — 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  composition  of  a  work  en- 
titled De  Victoria  Verbi  Dei  (in  13  books),  showing 
how  Grod  executes  his  counsels,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Satan,  by  an  examination  of  the  Kble  narratives,  the 
mystical  treatment  being  altogether  ignored — but  waa 
eventually  completed. 

In  1120  Rupert  was  chosen  abbot  of  Deutz,  and  waa 
compelled  to  lay  aside  his  pen  to  arrange  difllcalties  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  his  convent  and  involving  a 
number  of  actions  at  law  ( comp.  Ruperti,  De  Incendio 
Tuitiensi  Liber  A  urevs,  cap.  viii,  ix).  He  eventually 
placed  the  management  of  the  secular  business  of  the 
convent  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  monks,  and  re- 
served for  himself  the  administration  of  discipline  and 
the  spiritual  care  of  his  subordinates.  His  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  (in  13  books),  allegorical  through- 
out, appeared  not  earlier  than  1126.  A  work  enti- 
tled De  Glorioso  Rege  David  (in  15  books)  appeared 
at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  based  on  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  like  all  of  Rupert's  writings,  refers  ev- 
erything to  Christ  in  some  form  of  typical  relation. 
He  also  gave  attention  to  practical  subjects,  and  wrote 
De  Regula  Saneti  Benedicti  (in  4  books),  and  an  ^a- 
mUus  (in  3  books),  written  in  dialogne  form  and  de- 
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to  promote  the  oon  venion  of  the  Jews  by  proving 
Uwt  the  Meniah  had  appeared.  This  composition  does 
not  appear,  however,  in  editions  of  Rupert's  works,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  after  1669,  by  Getberon,  who 
included  it  in  his  edition  of  Anselm's  works.  The  book 
De  GbriJicaHone  TrinUatis  et  Procemone  Spiritus  Sattcti 
likewise  aims  to  help  the  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  IJber  A  ttreus  de  InemMo  TuUiaui  commemorates 
a  fife  which  on  the  night  of  Sept.  1, 1128,  destroyed  the 
surroundings  of  Deutz,  but  left  the  convent  and  church 
unharmed.  Two  books  De  Medifatione  Morti$  give  evi- 
dence thATtWr author  believed  his  end  approaching; 
and  with  a  CommaUary  on  Eodetiasteifin  which  he  de- 
velop*, more  than  in  any  other  work,  the  literal  sense 
alone,  he  brooght  his  exegetical  labors  to  a  dose.  A 
few  additional  writings,  lives  of  saints,  etc.,  do  not  re- 
quire special  mention.  Rupert  died  peaceably  in  his 
abbey  of  Deutz,  ^larch  4, 1 135. 

The  earliest  edition  of  Rupert's  works  was  issued  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cochheus  at  Cologne  (1626-28; 
enlariged  ed.  ibicL  1577, 3  vols.  f«>l. ;  again  enlarged,  1602, 
2  vols.;  once  more  enlai^d,  Mayence,  1681 ;  the  latter 
edition  reprinted,  but  carelessly,  Paris,  1638).  Separate 
editions  of  particular  works  are  numerous.  The  latest 
comi^te  edition  is  that  of  Venice  (1751,  4  vols.  fol.). 
See  Geriieron,  Apologia  pro  Huperto  TuiHntn  (Par. 
1669);  Mabillon,^iMMiie«  OrdinU  8,  Bmedicti^  tom.  v, 
vi  passim;  Hittoire  LiUiraire  de  la  France  (ibid.  1841), 
zi,  422-587.-~Herzog,  Real-EmyUop.  s.  v. 

Rnperti,  Gboro  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Bremervorde  Dec  19, 1758.  Having 
been  teacher  for  a  number  of  years  at  Stade,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1814,  general  superintendent  of  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  and  died  March  14,  1889.  He 
wrote,  Symbola  ad  fnterpretationem  Sacri  Codicis  (Gdtt. 
17»£) -.—Tkeologumena  (Hamb.  1824,  2  vo\B^  i—Tkeolo- 
ffigehe  Jfitcellen  (ibid.  1816^19, 4  vols.)  :—Des  h.  Abend- 
makU  ursprungliche  Feier  (Hanover,  1821).  See  FUrst, 
BSiLJitd,  iii,  181 ;  Winer,  Handlmch  der  theoU  Literatur^ 
i,  13, 16, 195, 454, 868 ;  ii,  743.     (B  P.) 

RnpltaB  (or  RapitSni),  a  name  given  to  the  small 
Dunattst  congregation  at  Rome,  from  their  being  driven 
to  shelter  among  the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
their  religious  services. 

Rapstein,  J.  G.  E.  Friedrich,  a  German  doctor  of 
theology  and  abbot  of  I..occum,  was  bom  Aug.  30, 1794, 
at  Wunsdorf.  From  1813  to  1816  he  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen,  in  1820  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  Neustadter 
Church  in  Hanover,  in  1822  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  Schlosskirche,  and  in  1825  assessor  of  consistory. 
In  1830  he  was  made  court  preacher  and  member  of 
consistory,  in  1832  abbot  of  Loccum,  and  in  1866  first 
member  of  consistory,  and  died  Oct.  7, 1876,  in  Hanover. 
He  published,  A  uswakl  von  Predifften  (Hanover,  1832, 2 
vols.) :— i>r.  If,  Ph,  Sextro  (ibid.  1839),  a  biography. 
See  Zuchold,  BM,  TheoL  p.  1 100 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
iheoL  Literature  ii,  144,  743;  Schneider,  Theologisches 
JoArftifcA,  1878,  p.  227.    (RP.) 

Rural  Dean,  a  designation  of  a  class  of  very  an- 
cient officers  of  the  Church,  who,  being  parish  priests, 
executed  the  bishop's  processes,  inspected  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  reported  the  same  to  the  bishop.  In  order  that 
they  might  have  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  re- 
spective deaneries,  they  had  power  to  convene  rural 
chapters.  Much  of  their  authority  at  the  present  day 
rests  on  custom  and  precedent.  Their  duties  and  pow- 
ers vary  in  different  dioceses.     See  Dean. 

Rnral  Deanery,  a  oeruin  number  of  parishes 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  rural  dean. 

Rniideoanal  Chapter,  a  chapter  consisting  of 
the  parish  priests  of  a  rural  deanery,  assembled  for  con-^ 
sukatioo  under  the  presidency  of  a  raral  dean.  These 
chapters  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  were  com- 
monly asaembled  in  medinval  times  once  a  year,  at  or 
about  Whitsuntide.    After  the  Reformation  they  were 


seldom  convened,  and  so  for  many  generations  they 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Since  the  Catholic 
revival  in  1830,  they  have  been  restored  in  £ngland 
according  to  ancient  precedent,  and  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  English  dioceses  they  are  now  in  full  working 
order.  English  Roman  Catholics  have  likewise  re- 
stored this  ancient  machinery,  and  now  have  their  own 
ruridecanal  chapters  in  several  Anglo-Roman  dioceses. 
— See  Glo$8»  of  Liturgical  TermSf  s.  v. 

Rufih  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
words,  both  of  which  are  occasionally  translated  **  bul- 
rush" (q.  v.). 

1.  Agmdn  Ci'iaAM;  Sept.  cpicoc,  av3pa$,  ^ticpoCt  re- 
Xoc;  Vulg.  circuliUf  fervent  J  refrenani)  occurs  in  Job  xl, 
26  (A.  V.  xli,  2), «  Canst  thou  put  aginM'  (A.  V. «  hook") 
into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile?  again,  in  xl,  12  (A.y.  xli, 
20), "  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  as  out  of  a  seetb<- 
ing-pot  or  agmM*  (A.y.  "caldron").  In  Isa.  ix,  14,  it 
is  said  Jehovah  ^  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  agmdn"  (A.  V. "  rush").  The  agmon  is  men- 
tioned also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  sentence  similar 
to  the  last,  in  Isa.  xix,  15  (A.  V.  "  rush**) ;  while  from 
Iviii,  5  (A.  V.  **  bulrush")  we  leara  that  the  agmdn  had 
a  pendulous  panicle.  The  term  is  allied  closely  to  the 
Heb.  agdm  (DAK),  which,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic 
ajam,  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed  (see  Jer.  Ii,  32, 
for  this  latter  signification).  Agam  is  also  considered 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  X^ft,^dfn^,  the  pa- 
pyrus (see  No.  2  below).  Some  have  even  concluded 
that  both  names  indicate  the  same  thing,  and  have 
translated  them  by  juncuSf  or  rush.  The  expression 
** Canst  thou  put  agmdrT  into  the  crocodile's  nose? 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  roost  prqbable  in- 
terpretation is  that  which  supposes  allusion  is  made  to 
the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills 
of  fish  in  order  to  carry  them  home;  but  see  the  com- 
mentaries and  notes  of  RosenmUller,  Schnltens,  Lee, 
Cary,  Mason  Good,  etc.  The  agmdn  of  Job  xli,  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
"  be  burning ;"  hence  l\xefen'ens  of  the  Vulg.  Rushes 
were  used  anciently  for  cords  (xli,  2)  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; nevertheless,  they  are  proverbially  without  value. 
Figuratively  the  term  is  used  of  the  least  important 
class  of  people  (Isa.  ix,  14;  xix,  15;  Iviii,  5;  Jer.  Ii,  32). 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the 
agnum,  some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush" 
as  well  as  a  "reed"  (see  RosenmUller  [BihL Bot,  p.  184] 
and  Winer  \_Realwoiierb,  ii,  484]).  Celsius  (JJierob,  i, 
465  sq.)  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Arundo  pkrag- 
tniies  (now  Phragmiies  communis).  That  the  agm&n 
denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  from  the  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
koMkh  (nS)^)  is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  in  genend. 
Lobo,  in  his  Voyage  d^ Abynvm/e,  says  the  Red  Sea  was 
seen  to  be  literally  red  only  in  places  where  the  gontmon 
was  abundant.  What  this  herb  is  does  not  elsewhere 
appear.  Forskal  applies  the  name  ofgkobeibe  to  a  spe- 
cies of  arundo,  which  he  considered  closely  allied  to 
A, phragmUes,  M.  Bov^,  in  his  Voyage  Botamque  en 
JSgypte,  observed,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 
quantities  of  Saccharum  jEgyptiacum  and  of  Ai-undo 
vEgypdacaf  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  A ,  do- 
nax,  the  cultivated  Spanish  or  Cyprus  reed,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Canna  and  Cana. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  he  found  Poa  cynoauroidet 
(the  kAsha,  or  cusa,  or  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindiis),  which, 
he  says,  serves  *'aux  habitans  pour  faire  des  cordes, 
chauffer  leurs  fours,  ct  cuire  des  briques  et  poteries.  Le 
Sacchtirum  cylindrioum  est  employe  aux  m^roes  usages." 
The  Egyptian  species  of  arundo  is  probably  the  A ,  isiaca 
of  Delile,  which  is  closely  allied  to  A ,  phragmiteaf  and  its 
uses  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
latter.  This  species  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ge- 
nus under  the  name  of  phragmites,  so  named  from  being 
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employed  for  making  partitions,  etc  It  is  about  six 
feet  high,  with  annual  stems,  and  is  abundant  about  the 
banks  of  pools  and  rivers  and  in  marshes.  The  panicle 
of  flowers  is  very  large,  much  subdivided,  a  little  droop- 
ing and  waving  in  the  wind.  The  plant  is  used  for 
thatching,  making  screens,  garden  fences,  etc;  when 
split  it  is  made  into  string,  mats,  and  matches.  It  is 
the  ffemeines  Rohr  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Ccama  or 
Cana  palustre  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Any  of 
the  species  of  reed  here  enumerated  will  suit  the  differ- 
ent passages  in  which  the  word  agmdn  occurs ;  but  sev- 
eral species  of  saccharum,  growing  to  a  great  size  in 
moist  situations  and  reed-like  in  appearance,  will  also 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  required— as  affording  shelter  for 
the  behemoth  or  hippopotamus,  being  convertible  into 
ropes,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  hollow  stems  to  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  when 
dry  easily  set  on  fire;  and  when  in  flower  their  light 
and  feathery  inflorescence  may  be  bent  down  by  the 
slightest  wind  that  blows.    See  Reed. 

%  G6tM  (M^ii;  SepL  icavttpoQ,  fiipKtvoc,  IXoc; 
Yulg.  »cirpeu3f  seirpus,  papynu,  juncus)  is  found  four 
times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  was  hidden  in  a  vessel  made 
of  the  papyrus  (Ezod.  ii,  8 ;  A.  Y.  *'  bulrushes").  Transit 
boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethi- 
opians (Isa.  xviii,  2;  A,  V.  "bulrushes").  The  g&me 
(A.  V.  "rush")  is  mentioned  together  with  katUh,  the 
usual  generic  term  for  "a  reed,"  in  Isa.  xxxv, 7,  and  in 
Job  viii,  11,  where  it  is  asked,  "Can  the  gdme  (A.  V. 
"  rush")  grow  without  mire  ?"  The  name  ffdrnkf  accord- 
ing to  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii,  138),  is  derived  from  K13A, "  ab- 
sorbere,  bibere,  quia  in  aqua  nascitur,  et  aquam  semper 
imbibit"  (comp.  Lucan,  Phars,  iv,  136).  Though  other 
plants  are  adduced  by  tranulators  and  commentators  as 
the^m^of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  evident  that  only  the  pa- 
pyrus can  be  meant,  and  that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the 
passages.  Being  in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  all  translators.  Hence,  in  the 
Arabic  version  and  in  the  AnnaU  of  Eutychius,  the  word 
burdif  the  modern  Arab  name  of  the  papyrus,  is  given 
as  the  synonym  of  gomi  in  £xod.ii,3.  In  Arabic  au- 
thors on  materia  medica  we  find  the  papyrus  mentioned 
under  the  three  heads  of  Fufir,  ButxH^  and  CharUu. 
Fafir  is  said  to  be  the  Eg}'ptian  name  of  a  kind  of  burdt 
(bur-reed)  of  which  paper  {ckarta)  is  made ;  and  ofburdif 
the  word /(tfurvrt  (evidently  a  corruption  of  papynu) 
is  given  as  the  Greek  sj'nonyra.  See  Paper-keed. 
(1.)  The  papyrus  is  now  well  known;  it  belongs  to 

the  tribe  of  tedgesj  or  Cy- 
peracece,  and  is  not  a  rush 
or  bulrush,  as  in  the  A.  Y. 
It  may  be  seen  growing  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  even  in  tubs  in  the 
hot -houses  of  England, 
and  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  growing  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  the 
Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy, 
thick, and  spreading;  the 
stems  triangular,  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  of 
which  two  or  so  are  usu- 
ally under  water,  thick 
below,  but  tapering  to- 
wards the  apex,  and  des- 
titute of  leaves.  The  base 
leaves  are  broad,  straight, 
and  sword  -  shaped,  but 
much  shorter  than  the 
stem.  This  last  is  ter- 
minated bv  an  involucel 

m 

of  about   eight   leaves, 

sword-shaped  and  acute, 

much  shorter  than  the 

Cypenm  papyrun,  many-rayed  umbel  w hich 


they  support  The  seeondary  umbels  are  oomposed  of 
only  three  or  four  short  rays,  with  an  involucel  of  tbree 
awlHihaped  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  a  short  sfnke  at 
the  extremity  of  each  ray.  Gassiodorus,  as  quoted  by 
Carpenter,  graphically  described  it  as  it  appears  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kile :  *' There  rises  to  the  view  this  forest 
without  branches,  this  thicket  without  leaves,  this  har- 
vest of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the  marshea.**  It 
is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams, 
in  which  latter  case,  according  to  Bruce,  one  of  ita  an- 
gles is  always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  anaents  as  a 
plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt:  **Papynim  nascitor  in 
palustribus  ^gy  pti,  aut  quiescentibus  Nili  aquis,  ubi  eva- 
gatSB  stagnant"  (Pliny,  xiii,  11).  Theopbrastus,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  described  it  as  growing  not  in  the 
deep  parts,  but  where  the  water  was  of  the  depth  of  two 
cubits  or  even  lees.  It  was  found  in  alnxwt  every  part 
of  Egypt  inundated  by  the  Nile,  in  the  Delta — especial- 
Iv  in  the  Sebennvtic  nome — and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis,  etc  By  some  it  was  thought  peculiar  to 
Egypt;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid  '^amnis  papy- 
riier."  So  a  modem  author.  Prosper  Alpinus  {De  PUmt. 
jEgifpti,  c  36) :  **  Papyrus,  quam  6er(2i£gyptii  nominant, 
est  planta  fluminis  NiU."  By  others  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  native,  also,  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Baby- 
lon, of  Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  genus  qfpentSf  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the 
generality  of  observers  to  distingoish  from  one  another; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  in  the 
waters  of  hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  near  Babylon  or 
in  India.  In  fact,  modem  botanists  having  divided  the 
genus  cyperut  into  several  genera,  one  of  them  is  called 
papjfru*  and  the  original  species  P.  Nilotica.  Of  this 
genus  papyrus  there  are  several  species  in  the  waters 
of  India  (Wight,  ContribuUoiu  to  the  Botany  oflndiay 
"Cypereie,"p.88). 

The  papyms  reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt;  it  grows, 
however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  there  from  the  earliest  times. 
Theopbrastus  {Hist  Plant,  iv,  8,  §  4)  says, "  The  papyrus 
grows  also  in  Syria  around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet- 
scented  reed  is  found  from  which  Antigonua  used  to 
make  cordage  for  his  ships."  This  plant  has  been  found 
also  in  a  small  stream  two  miles  north  of  Jafla.  Dr. 
Hooker  believes  it  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Syria. 
It  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in  Asia.  It  was  seen 
by  lady  Callcott  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of 
papyrus  from  the  lake  of  Thrasymene  (Scr^  Ifcrb, 
p.  879). 

(2.)  A  brief  description  of  the  nses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed  u\) 
by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal,  p.  1207 :  *^  The  plant,  say 
the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the  Egyptians,  be- 
fore that  bread  of  come  was  known  unto  them,  for  their 
food,  and  in  their  time  was  chawed  and  the  sweetnesee 
sucked  forth,  the  rest  being  spit  out ;  the  roote  serveth 
them  not  only  for  fewell  to  bume,  but  to  make  many 
sorts  of  vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  much  matter  for  the 
purpose  Papyrut  ipte  (say  they),  that  is  the  stalke, 
is  profitable  to  many  uses,  as  to  make  ships,  and  of  the 
barke  to  weave,  and  make  sailes,  mats,  carpets,  some 
kinds  of  garments,  and  ropes  also." 

a.  The  lower  part  of  the  papyrus  reed  was  used  as 
food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  "  those  who  wish  to  eat 
the  byblus  dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way  stew  it  in  a 
hot  pan  and  then  eat  it"  (Herod,  ii,  92;  siee  also  Theophr. 
Hist,  Plant,  iv,  9).  The  statement  of  Theopbrastus  with 
regard  to  the  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the  sap  baa  been 
confirmed  by  some  writers.  The  chevalier  Landolina 
made  papyrus  from  the  pith  of  the  plant  which,  says 
Heeren  {Hiator,  Ret,  Afric,  Nat.  ii,  860,  note),  ^  is  rather 
clearer  than  the  Egyptian ;"  but  other  writers  say  the 
stem  is  neither  juicy  nor  agreeable. 
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A.  The  oonsfcruction  of  papyras  boats  is  mentioned  by 
Theopbnstiu.  So  Pliny  (^wT.  Nat.  vi,  24) :  **  Papyra- 
opis  navibos  annamentisque  Nili  ;'*  and  again  (vii,  66) : 
**  Xaves  primum  lepertas  in  iEgypto  in  Nilo  ex  papyro." 
Plutarch,  as  quoted  by  RoeenmilUer,  says,  '*IsiB  circum- 
navigated the  manhes  in  a  papyrus  wherry  for  the  pur- 
pii«e  of  collecting  the  pieces  of  Osiris's  body.  From 
Heliodoms's  account  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians 
made  use  of  similar  boats,  for  he  relates  that  the  Ethi- 
opians passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras ;  and 
he  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift-sailing,  be- 
ing uMde  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable  of  carrying 
more  than  two  or  three  men."  Bruce  relates  that  a 
similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in  Abyssinia  even  in  his 
time,  having  a  keel  of  acacia  wood,  to  which  the  papy- 
rus plants,  flnt  sewed  together,  are  fastened,  being  gath- 
ered up  before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants 
thus  tied  together.  Representations  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  are  given  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible  (ii,  185),  where 
the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  reeds  or  rushes  or  papyrus,  as  in  Egypt,  a  cover- 
ing of  skin  or  bitumen  is  to  be  understood.  Ludolf  {Hist, 
.-Ethiop,  i,  8)  speaks  of  the  Tzamic  lake  being  navigated 
"monoxy  lis  lintribus  ex  typha  pnecrassa  con  ferti8,"a  kind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  navigators.  Wilkinson  {A  nc  uEgypt,  ii,  96, 
ed.  1864)  says  that  the  right  of  growing  and  selling  the 
papyrus  plants  belonged  to  the  government,  who  made 
a  profit  by  its  monopoly,  and  thinks  other  species  of  the 
CyperaeeiB  must  be  understood  as  affording  all  the  vari- 
ous articles — such  as  baskets,  canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc, 
which  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  real 
papyrua.  Considering  that  Egypt  abounds  i  n  CyperaeeiB^ 
many  kinds  of  which  might  have  served  for  forming 
canoea,  etc,  it  is  improbable  that  the  pap3rru8  alone 
should  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  that  the 
true  papyrus  was  used  for  boats  thexe  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  (^Hitt.  Plant,  iv,  8,  4), 
Pliny  (^ffist^  Nat.  xiii,  11),  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient 
writers  is  to  be  believed. 

c  From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the  an- 
cient material  called  papyrus  was  made.  **  Papyri," 
says  Sir  6.  Wilkinson,  ''are  of  the  most  remote  Phara- 
onic  periods.  The  mode  of  making  them  was  as  fol- 
lows: the  interior  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  after  the 
rind  bad  been  removed,  was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the 
direction  of  their  length ;  and  these  being  laid  on  a  flat 
board  in  sucocssion,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles;  and  their  surfaces  being  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  sort  of  glue  and  subjected  to  a  proper  de- 
gree of  pressure  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  com- 
pleted. The  length  of  the  slices  depended,  of  course, 
on  the  breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the 
sheet  on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was  limited,  the 
papyrus  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length" 
(Kitto;  Smith).    See  Writuio. 

Rnsht  Benjamin,  M.D.,  LUD..  a  distinguished 
American  physician,  was  bom  near  Bristol,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  5, 174a.  At  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fin- 
ley,  who  was  subsequently  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. By  him  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and  entered 
the  above>named  institution  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Davies,  and  graduated  in  1760.  The  following  six 
vears  he  devoted  to  the  stitdv  of  medicine  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Dr.  John  Rodman,  of  Philadelphia.  To 
perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Edinboigh  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  in  the  London  hospitals.  In  1769  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  with  qualifications  seldom  surpassed,  to 
enter  upon  the  prsctioe  of  his  profession,  and  was  not 
long  in  obtaining  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1788,  and  in  1791  professor  of 
the  theory  ayd  practice  of  medicine,  and  subsequently 


of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinics,  which  he  held 
during  life.  He  was  elected  member  of  Congress  in  1776, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
appointed  sui^geon-general  of  the  Middle  Department  of 
the  army,  and  also  physician  -  general.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1778 ;  and,  after  serving  as  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  retired  from  political  life  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession*  His  writings  are  mostly 
on  medical  subjects,  and  were  published  in  five  volumes. 
That  on  mental  diseases,  published  in  1812,  is  especially 
valuable  as  to  its  bearing  on  medical  jurisprudence.  He 
was  an  enlightened  and  practical  Christian,  abounding 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  Dr.  Rush  died  April  18, 
1813.  He  published  numerous  pamphlets  on  moral, 
scientific,  and  social  topics,  for  which  and  other  litera- 
ture, see  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
s.  V.  (W.  P.  S.) 
RtiBhton.    See  Rishton. 

Rusk,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  of  Scottish  parents,  and 
emigrated  to  America  when  twenty-one.  He  was  li- 
censed to  exhort  at  Pleasantville,N.Y.,  became  a  teacher 
in  Irving  Institute  at  Tarrytown,  and  was  by  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  of  that  place  licensed  to  preach.  He 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1851,  and  received  a  supernumerary  relation  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1857.  He  took  up  bis  residence  at  Cold  Spring, 
where  he  died,  April  4, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cor^ferences,  1859. 

Rusk,  John  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  t>ora  in  Perry  County,  O.,  Jan.  10, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, graduating  June  28, 1866 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Unioiitown  Quarterly  Conference,  Sep(.  15 ;  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference, 
Sept.  27.     He  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Morris  in 

1868,  and  was  appointed  to  New  Holland,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  25,  1869.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cor^ferenceSf 

1869,  p.  229. 

Rusling,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Epworth,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  May  12, 1788.  He  came  to  this  countiy  when 
about  seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1808,  commenced  preaching  in 
1812,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  of  which  he  remained  an  active  mem- 
ber until  his  death,  July  6, 1889.  Mr.  Rusling  estab- 
lished the  first  Methodist  book-store  in  Philadelphia. 
He  published  a  few  Sermons,  and  Hymns  for  Sunday' 
schools.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii, 
551 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rusling,  Sederv^ck,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 
April  24,  1799.  He  became  an  exhorter  in  1826,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  November  of  that  yewr.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  He  labored  actively  until  1850,  when  he 
became  supernumerary  because  of  ill-health.  In  1852 
he  resumed  regular  work,  but  in  1855  became  supernu- 
merary again,  filling,  however,  a  vacancy  in  Elizabeth 
City.  He  died  in  Lawrenceville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa..  March 
7, 1876.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  47. 

Rusor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
Phtto,  "  the  god  to  whom  ever}'thuig  returns." 

Russalkl,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  were  nymphs  of 
supernatural  beauty,  who  resided  in  brooks,  rivers,  and 
seaa.  They  often  bathed  in  some  sparkling  fountain, 
sported  on  the  grass  of  some  sunny  meadow,  swung  to 
and  fro  on  the  waving  trees,  or  combed  their  long  green 
hair,  and  might  then  be  overheard;  but  woe  to  him 
who  should  so  obser\'e  them,  for  they  rarely  gave  their 
love  to  any  favored  swain,  and  he  who  had  once  seen 
them  could  afterwards  discover  no  attractive  features  in 
a  woman  of  earthly  mould.— Yollmer,  Worierb.  der  My* 
thol.  s.y.  • 
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RoMel,  James,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Mecklenbui^ 
County,  N.  (i,  about  1786.  He  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1805,  but  located, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  in  1815,  and  died  Jan.  16, 1825. 
Mr.  Russel  had  great  power  in  (he  pulpit.  8ee  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit f  vii,  408. 

Russel,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House,  and  thence  was  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1806. 
He  was  ordained  in  1810,  was  head-roaster  of  the  Char 
ter  House  from  1811  to  1832,  and  canon  of  Canterbury 
in  1827.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishops- 
gate,  in  1832,  and  secretary  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  Cor- 
poration in  1849.  His  death  occurred  in  1863.  He 
published.  Rudiments  of  Latin: — Ei^lish  Grammar 
(Lond.  1882, 18mo),  which  has  run  through  eleven  edi- 
tions:—rA<  Spital  Pulpit  (1883,  4to) :— Ccmcio  ad  Cie- 
rum  (1833) :— besides  Sermons,  etc 

Russel,  Michael,  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1781,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1806.  He  became  minister  at  Alloa  in 
1808,  and  of  Su  James's  Chapel,  Leith,  in  1809,  in  which 
charge  he  continued  during  life.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Edinburgh  in  1881,  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway 
in  1837,  and  died  in  1848.  Russel  wrote,  View  of  Edu- 
oaiicMi  tn  Scotland  (1813,  8vo):  —  Connection  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  History,  etc  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo— vols,  i  and 
ii,  1827;  vol.  iii,  1837):  —  Discourses  on  the  Millennium 
(1880, 12mo) :— History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  (Lond. 
1834,  2  vols.  sm.  8vo) : — besides  several  other  histories. 
See  Alii  bone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  tner,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Russell,  Alexander,  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
After  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  East,  during 
which  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  practice,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  published  his  Natural  History 
of  A  leppo,  a  valuable  performance,  which  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  In  1759  he  was 
elected  physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1770. 

Russell,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Greene  County,  near  Xeni'a,  O.,  Feb.  29,  1812.  He 
was  early  operated  upon  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  he  felt  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  G<hI  opened 
up  a  way  for  him  to  follow  the  desire  of  his  heart.  In 
1838  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  in  1837 
graduated  from  Miami  University.  He  pursued  a  part 
of  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev. 
John  S.  Galloway,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  finished  the 
course  at  Hanover  and  Allegheny  seminaries.  In  1840 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Clifton 
Presbvterian  Church,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  March  22, 1864.  During  this  pas- 
torate of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Church  in- 
creased greatly  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  erected  a 
large  and  commodious  church  edifice.  Mr.  Russell  was 
an  active,  faithful  minister  of  the  GospeL  His  preach- 
ing was  doctrinal  and  practical.  His  sermons  were  rig- 
idly systematic,  formed  after  a  Scripture  model.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  preached  over  8000  times,  and  has  left 
over  1000  written  sermons.  See  Wilson,  Preib,  Hist, 
Almanac,  1865,  p.  1 16.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Russell,  Robert  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  March  28,  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Greensborough,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in 
1829.  In  1832  he  Ubored  for  Goshen  and  Olney  church- 
es, in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C» ;  in  1834  in  Tuscumbta  and 
Kussellville,  Ala. ;  and  in  1887  he  removed  to  Nanapolia, 
and  was  ordained  in  that  year  by  the  South  Alabama 
Presbytery.    He  was  agent  for  the  American  Bible  So- 


ciety, and  preached  at  Geneva,  Tompktnsvilk,  LoDdoo, 
and  Shell  Creek,  and  at  Nanapolia,  near  which  place  be 
died,  AprU  16, 1867.  See  WUaou,  Prtstf,  Hist,  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  868.     (J.L.S.) 

Russell,  Robert  Toung,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  April  18, 1800. 
In  1801  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  York  District,  S.  C  After  acquiring  a  giiu<l 
English  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages under  Dr.  Samuel  Wright,  of  Turkey  Creek ; 
subsequently  taught  school  in  order  to  obtain  pecuni- 
ary means ;  and  in  1820  entered  Salem  Academy,  in 
Union  District,  and  thence  went  to  Yorkville,  where  he 
completed  his  academic  course  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Robert  M.  Davis.  During  this  period  he  had,  from  hitu- 
est  and  earnest  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  connected 
himself  with  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  in  view  of  the  apparent  necessities  of  this  Church, 
then  in  ita  infancy,  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  cher- 
ished design  of  completing  his  studies,  and  in  1824  he 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  Rev.  R.  M.  Da- 
vis. He  was  licensed  by  Yorkville  Presbytery  of  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Jan.  24,  1825,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery,  April  22,  1826.  He 
removed  to  Mount  Tabor,  in  Union  District,  where  he 
taught  school  for  a  time,  and  where  he  organized  a 
Church  to  which  he  preached  fur  many  years.  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  bounds  of  Bullock  Creek  Church,  and 
became  pastor  of  that  Church  in  May,  1829,  which  re- 
lation continued  for  thirtv-seven  vears.  He  died  Nov. 
5, 1866.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and 
impressive  power  as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  He  had 
the  most  remarkable  success  all  through  his  miniMtry. 
For  thirty  years  prior  to  the  union  of  the  Independent 
Presbvterian  Church  with  the  Presbvterian  Church, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  and  honored  leader  in  that 
branch  of  the  Church  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  He 
loved  this  Church  and  her  peculiar  doctrines,  and  yet 
in  every  endeavor  which  was  made  to  heal  the  breach 
he  gave  his  hearty  approval  and  earnest  aid.  See  Wil- 
son, Presh,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  450.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Russia,  one  of  the  largest  empires  of  the  worlil. 
containing  in  1878  an  area  of  8,500,000  square  mileiK, 
and  a  population  of  87,800,000  souls,  has  under  its  rule 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  ami 
still  continues  to  expand  in  Asia.  It  is  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory ab(»ut  equalled  by  the  British  empire,  but  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  country.  Among  the 
Christian  nations  it  is  the  foremost  standard-bearer  of 
the  interests  of  the  Greek  Church,  being  not  only  the 
only  large  state  in  which  this  Church  prevails,  but  con- 
taining within  its  borders  fully  seventy-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  iu  More 
than  any  Catholic  or  Pn>testant  state,  the  government 
of  Russia  uses  its  political  influence  for  advancing  the 
power  of  its  official  Church  at  home  as  well  as  abroad : 
and  has  recently  not  only  co-operated  in  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  independent  co- religious 
states  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  is  rapidly  plant- 
ing the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church  among  the  sub- 
jected tribes  of  Asia,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  Russian  empire,  by  its  vant 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  embraces  a  variety  of  re- 
ligions, even  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen.  The  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  other  forms  of  religion  is  deter- 
mined by  Article  40  et  seq.  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Russian  law,  as  follows :  **  The  mling  faith  In  the  Rus- 
sian empire  is  the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic 
declaration  of  belie/.  Religious  liberty  is  not  only  as- 
sured to  Christians  of  other  denominations,  but  also  tn 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  pagans,  so  that  all  people 
living  in  Russia  may  worship  (iod  according  to  the  laws 
and  faith  of  their  ancestors."  This  law,  however,  is  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  manner  as  to  mean  that  religious 
liberty  is  assured  only  so  long  as  a  member  of  an  un<»r- 
thodoz  Church  adheres  to  the  iaith  in  which  he  was 
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bom ;  bat  all  anorthodox  cburcbes  are  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive n  memberB  proeelytea  from  other  churches.  A 
wvere  penalty  is  imposed  upon  any  one  who  leaves  a 
Christian  for  a  non«C!hri8tian  religion. 

I.  The  Rustian  Church, — 1.  Its  Origin  and  Progress, 
— The  Rossian  empire  begins  with  the  elevation  in  862 
of  the  Norman  Roric  to  the  throne.  At  that  time,  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Russians  was  without  Chris- 
tian churches.  A  Russian  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  apoatle  Andrew  had  planted  the  first  cross  at  Kief, 
cannot  be  authenticated.  Tertnllian,  Origen,  and  Chrys* 
ostom  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  the 
tScythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  a  doubtful  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  their  words  that  Christianity  had  also 
made  converts  among  the  Russians  at  this  early  period. 
If  really  any  congr^ations  were  organized,  they  perish- 
ed during  the  migration  of  nations.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  9th  century  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Constantinople 
sent  again  missionaries  to  the  Russians,  and  patriarch 
Photins  praised  them  for  their  enthusiastic  desire  for 
the  Gospel — a  praise  which  was  not  verified  by  subse- 
quent events.  In  955,  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor  (912- 
91d)  and  regent  of  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Svatoalav,  procured  baptism  for  herself  in  Constan- 
tinople from  the  patriarch  Theophylact,  and  had  her 
name  changed  to  Helena;  but  even  to  the  close  of  her 
life  she  could  enjoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest 
only  in  secret.  Her  pious  desire  to  see  her  son  con- 
verted was  not  fulfilled;  but  her  grandson  Vladimir  I 
(980-1014),  called  Isapostolos  (apostle-like),  not  only 
embraced  Christianity  himself  (988),  but  at  once  de- 
cided the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  After 
iuvestagattng  the  conflicting  claims  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism,  and  Christianity,  as  represented  by  mis- 
sionaries of  these  various  creeds,  he  was  won  over  by 
the  enthusiastic  accounts  which  his  ambassadors  to 
Constantinople  made  of  the  splendor  of  the  Eastern 
service  in  the  Church  of  Sophia.  The  people  cried 
when  the  images  of  Peroun  and  other  gods  were  cast 
into  the  Dnieper,  but  without  active  resistance  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  Vladimir  that  the  people  be  bap- 
tized. His  son  Yaroslav  (1019-64)  nearly  completed  the 
eonverrion  of  the  Russians  who  remained  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A  metropolitan 
see  was  established  at  Kief,  which  was  called  a  second 
Constantinople.  The  fifth  metropolitan,  Hilarion  (1051- 
72),  was  elected  by  order  of  grand -duke  Yaroslav  at 
the  Council  of  Kief  without  the  co-operation  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  A  cave-convent  (Peczera) 
at  Ki^  became  in  the  11th  century  a  famous  seminary 
of  the  Russian  deigy  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  Russian 
literature.  Here  the  monk  Nestor  (1056-1111)  wrote 
his  AnnaiSf  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  practical  strength 
which  it  displayed  so  soon  after  its  establishment,  nat- 
urally attract  the  attention  of  the  Church  historians, 
who  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Church,  at 
its  foundation,  found  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius  into  the  national  Slavonic  language 
ready  for  use.  The  practical  strength  displayed  by  the 
Rnarian  Church  at  so  early  a  period  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as  Russia  alone  among  the  European  nations  (un- 
less Spain  and  Hungary  be  counted  exceptions)  was 
Christianized  without  the  agency  of  missionaries,  and 
cliietly  by  the  direct  example,  influence,  or  command 
of  its  prince.  The  Rossian  Church  has  dignified  its 
founder,  prince  Vladimir,  with  the  name  of  saint,  and 
the  same  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  another  prince 
of  the  18th  century,  Alexander  Nevski,  so  called  from  a 
victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  which  he  repulsed 
the  Swedes.  Besides  these  two  saints,  two  other  princes 
are  held  in  high  veneration— the  one,  Yaroslav  (1017), 
for  introducing  the  B^'zantine  canon  law  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  Christian  education ;  the  other,  Vladimir 
Ti,  sumamed  Monomachos,  for  being  a  model  of  a  just 
and  rdigious  mler.    Ivan  I  transferred  (1325)  his  resi- 
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dence,  and  with  it  the  primacy  of  the  Russian  Church, 
from  Kief  to  Moscow.  Gradually  the  metropolitans  of 
the  Russian  Church  became  independent  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Jonah  was 
appointed  by  the  grand- prince  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  recognised  by  a  synod  of  all  the  Russian  bishops 
held  at  Moscow  as  metropoliten  of  Russia.  He  was  the 
first  in  whose  appointment  *'  the  great  Church"  bad  no 
direct  share.  The  metropolitan  of  Moscow  remained, 
however,  in  dose  and  friendly  relations  with  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  conjointly  with 
them  the  metropolitan  Isidor  attended  the  Union  Coun- 
cil of  Florence.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 
smoothed  the  way  for  an  entare  independence  of  the 
Russian  Church,  which,  however,  was  not  fuUy  estab- 
lished until  1587.  In  that  year,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah 
of  Constantinople,  while  visiting  Russia  to  obtain  sup- 
port, consented  to  turn  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  into 
a  patriarch  in  the  person  of  Job,  the  patriarchate  of 
Russia  thus  taking,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, the  place  of  the  schismatic  patriarch  of  Rome.  It 
was  further  arranged  that  the  Church  of  Russia  be  gov- 
erned by  four  metropolitans,  six  archbishops,  and  nght 
bishops.  Soon  after,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusalem,  sixty -five  metropolitans  and  eleven  arch- 
bishops of  the  Byzantine  Church,  declared  their  con- 
currence in  the  independent  organization  of  the  Russian 
Church.  The  Musco\nte  patriarchs  continued,  how- 
ever, to  apply  to  Constantinople  for  confirmation  until 
1657.  Soon  after,  in  1660,  the  Russian  ambassador  re- 
ceived from  patriaroh  Dionysius  II  of  Constantinople 
and  the  other  Greek  patriarchs  the  documentary  dec- 
laration that  the  Russian  patriarch  might  in  future  be 
elected  by  his  own  clergy  without  needing  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  Greek  patriarchs.  The  Roman  popes  of  the 
16th  century,  especially  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Greg- 
ory XIII,  made  renewed  efforts  for  gaining  over  the 
Russian  Church  to  a  union  with  Rome.  When  Ivan 
Vasilivitch  (1588-84)  had  been  defeated  by  the  Poles, 
he  intimated  a  readiness  ( 1581 )  to  unite  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  long  as  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 
Gregory  XIII  sent  the  Jesuit  Possevuio  to  the  grand- 
prince,  who  held  a  religious  disputation  with  the  Rus- 
sians, in  which  the  grand -prince  himself  took  part. 
Possevino  was,  in  the  end,  unsuccessful  in  Russia ;  but 
in  those  Russian  provinces  which  Ml  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  his  efforts  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  metropolitan  Rahoza  of  Kief,  keenly  of- 
fended by  the  patriarchs  Jeremiah  and  Job,  convoked 
the  bishops  of  his  metropolitan  district  to  a  synod  held 
at  Brzesc  (1598),  where  the  union  with  Rome  was  ef- 
fected in  conformity  with  the  agreement  which  had 
been  formed  in  Florence,  with  a  great  respect  at  first 
for  old  ancestral  usages.  Clement  VIII  announced  the 
union  to  the  Catholic  world  in  his  bull  Magnus  I/omi' 
nus  ae  laudubUiSj  and  confirmed  the  metropolitan  in 
the  possession  of  his  traditional  rights  of  jurisdiction 
(1596),  including  the  right  of  confirming  the  bishops  of 
his  metropolitan  diocese;  only  the  metropolitan  him- 
self was  to  apply  to  the  papal  nuncio  in  Poland  for 
confirmation.  For  that  part  of  the  Russian  Church 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  union  with  Rome,  Peter 
Mogila  was  in  1683  elected  orthodox  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  with  the  approbation  of  king  Vladoslav  IV.  As  a 
bar  against  the  further  advance  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  views,  Mogila  composed  (1642)  a  catechism, 
which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  patriarchs  as  an  official 
confession  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church. 

Important  innovations  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian 
Church  were  made  by  patriarch  Nikon,  who  has  been 
called  by  a  modem  Church  historian  (Stanley,  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church)  ''the  greatest  character  in  the 
annals  of  the  Russian  hierarchy,"  *'  a  Russian  Chrysos- 
tom,"  and  also  **  in  coarse  and  homely  proportions  a 
Russian  Luther  and  a  Russian  Wolsey."*  The  most  im- 
portant among  the  changes  introduced  by  him  was  tlie 
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revival  of  preaching,  entirely  without  an  example  in 
the  other  Eastern  churches  at  that  time.  Among  the 
innovations  which  he  made  in  the  Russian  ritual,  in  or^ 
der  to  make  it  more  conform  to  that  of  Constantinople, 
were  benedictions  with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  a 
white  altar-cloth  instead  of  an  embroidered  one,  the 
kissing  of  pictures  to  take  place  only  twice  a  year,  a 
change  in  the  way  of  signing  the  cross,  and  in  the  in- 
ilections  in  pronouncing  the  Creed.  Many  regarded 
these  changes  as  an  apostasy  from  orthodoxy,  and  re- 
fused to  adopt  them,  but  at  that  time  their  protests  were 
put  down  with  an  iron  hand.  The  man  whose  energy 
introduced  a  new  period  in  Church  history  was  finally 
himself  deposed  from  his  office.  His  severity  had  ex- 
asperated the  clergy,  his  insolence  had  enraged  the  no- 
bles. In  1667  a  council  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  con- 
vened at  Moscow,  and  presided  over  by  the  czar,  for- 
mally deprived  him  of  his  office. 

A  still  greater  change  was  introduced  into  the  Rus- 
sian Church  by  Peter  the  GreaL  The  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  civilize  the  Russian  empire  and  to  raise  it  to  a 
level  with  the  remainder  of  Europe.  While  travelling  in 
Europe,  he  studied  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Bvsteros  of  belief.  He  heard  the  doctrines  and  studied 
the  religious  belief  of  all  the  countries  which  he  passed, 
but  he  concluded  to  remain  a  prince  of  the  Orthodox 
faith.  He  believed,  however,  he  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude to  the  Most  High  if,  *' after  having  reformed 
by  his  gradous  assistance  the  civil  and  militar>'  order, 
be  were  to  neglect  the  spiritual,"  and  "  if  the  Impartial 
Judge  should  require  of  him  an  account  of  the  vast 
trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  give  an  account."  Among  the  practical  reforms 
which  he  introduced  were  the  increase  of  schools,  re- 
strictions on  the  growth  of  monasteries,  and  regulations 
-  respecting  the  monastic  property.  But  b}^  far  the  most 
radical  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  permanent  synod,  con- 
sisting of  prelates  presided  over  by  the  emperor  or  his 
secretary.  After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  patriarch, 
Hadrian  (1702),  whose  retrograde  policy  had  greatly 
exasperated  him,  Peter  allowed  his  see  to  remain  va- 
cant, and  transferred  the  administration  of  the  patriar- 
chate to  the  metropolitan  x>f  Riazan,  who  as  exarch  had 
not  the  full  authority  of  the  patriarch,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  all  his  functions*  This  semblance  of 
a  patriarchal  government  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and 
during  this  time  various  changes  were  gradually  car- 
ried through.  Taxes  were  levied  on  the  possessions  of 
cloisters  and  bishops,  the  titles  and  dignides  of  several 
episcopal  sees  which  were  offensive  to  the  czar  were 
abolished, and  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  in  former 
times  had  been  wholly  unhindered,  was  now  in  many 
respects  restricted.  A  number  of  reformatory  regula- 
tions were  issued  for  the  government  of  the  religious 
orders.  For  the  reform  of  the  secular  clergy  Peter 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  twenty-six  articles  of  Spirit" 
ual  JtegulcUions,  and  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  he  issued 
a  pastoral  instruction.  After  having  accustomed  in  this 
way  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  all-powerful  authority,  Peter  declared  in  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,  held  in  1720  at  Moscow,  that  a  pa^ 
triarch  was  neither  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  nor  useful  for  the  State,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  introduce  another  form  of  Church  government 
which  would  be  intermediate  between  the  government 
by  one  person  (the  patriarch)  and  a  general  council, 
since  both  forms  of  Church  government  were  subject  in 
Russia  to  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire.  When  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  that  the  patriarchate  of  Kief  and 
of  all  Russia  had  been  erected  with  the  consent  of  the 
Oriental  patriarchs,  Peter  exclaimed, "  I  am  your  patri- 
arch r  then,  throwing  down  his  hunting-knife  on  the 
table,  "There  is  your  patriarch  1"  The  plan  of  Peter 
was  vigorously  supported  by  Theophanes,  archbishop 
of  Pskov,  and  Demetrius  of  Rostnff,  adopted  by  the 


episcopal  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  the  wbde  body  of 
Eastern  patriarchs.  In  the  next  year  (1721),  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  of  Russia  was  instituted,  and  solemn- 
ly opened  by  an  address  of  its  vice-president,  archbish- 
op Theophanes.  Even  those  who  blame  Peter  for  snb- 
jecting  a  Church  formerly  enjoying  the  fullest  anooant 
of  self-government  to  the  rule  of  the  State  readily  ad- 
mit that  its  first  members  were  the  best  men  of  the 
Russian  Chnroh,  and  generally  esteemed  on  aoooont  of 
their  character  and  ability.  While  the  abolition  of  the 
patriarchate  and  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Synod 
fixed  the  position  of  the  Russian  Chorch  among  the  lai^ 
national  divisions  of  Christianity,  other  measures  led  to 
the  separation  from  it  of  a  large  number  of  ultra-cotiaerv- 
atives,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  small- 
est change  in  the  holy  faith  of  their  forefathers.  Peter 
resolutely  continued  the  work  of  patriarch  Nikon,  and 
as  the  latter  had  introduced  many  innovations  friwi 
Constantinople,  Peter  introduced  new  customs  from  the 
West.  Thus,  on  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  the 
emperor  decreed  that  henceforth  the  year  shooid  no 
longer  begin  on  the  1st  of  September  and  be  dated  ftom 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  the  Christian  ana 
should  be  adopted  and  the  new  year  begin  on  the  1st 
of  January.  Still  more  irritating  for  the  uncompromis- 
ing opponents  of  ecclesiastical  reforms  was  Peter's  en- 
deavor to  assimilate  his  countrymen  to  the  West  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  beard.  The  Eastern  Church  had 
shown  a  strong  attachment  to  the  beard.  Michael  Ce- 
mlarius  had  laid  it  down  in  the  11th  century  as  one  of 
the  primary  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Church,  and  "to  shave  the  beard  had  been  pn>- 
nounced  by  the  Council  of  Moscow  in  the  17th  century 
as  a  sin  which  even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  could  not 
expiate."  So  determined  was  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  this  innovation  that  even  Peter,  with  aU  his 
energy,  quailed  before  it.  The  nobles  and  the  gentir, 
after  a  vain  struggle,  had  to  give  way  and  be  sbavrd; 
but  the  clergy  were  too  strong  for  the  czar,  and  the 
magnificent  beards  which  the  Russian  priests  are  known 
to  wear  to  the  present  day  are  the  expressive  proof  of 
the  ecclesiastical  victory  they  gained  in  this  particular 
over  the  reforming  czar.  The  implacable  enemies  to 
the  reforms  of  Nikon  and  Peter  sullenly  withdrew  from 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Churoh,  and  under 
the  name  "Raskolniks"  (Separatists),  or,  as  they  call 
themselves, "  Starovertzi"  (Old  Believers),  have  contin- 
ued separate  ecclesiastical  organizations  to  the  present 
day. 

The  reigns  of  roost  of  the  successors  of  Peter  daring 
the  18th  century  have  left  no  marked  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Church.  None  of  them  contin- 
ued the  work  of  political  reform  with  such  energy  as 
Catharine  II.  She  was  a  friend  of  Voluire,  but  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  open  to  the  deist ic  tendencies  of 
Western  Europe  a  road  to  the  National  ChioK^h  of  her 
dominions.  During  her  reign,  Ambrose,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  came  to  a  violent  death  (1771) 
by  the  populace  of  that  city  because  he  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  a  miraculous  picture  to  which  the  people 
flocked  in  immense  numbers  at  a  time  of  frightful  pes- 
tilence. See  Ambbose.  **I  send  you  the  incident," 
wrote  the  empress  Catharine  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire, "  that  you  may  record  it  among  your  inatances 
of  the  effects  of  fanaticism."  One  of  his  suocessors  to 
the  see  of  Moscow,  Plato,  has  attained  outside  of  Russia 
a  greater  celebrity  than  any  other  Russian  bishopw  He 
was  the  favorite  both  of  the  civilized  Catharine  II  and 
for  a  time  of  her  savage  son,  Paul,  and  in  the  laat  yeais 
of  his  life  was  the  trusted  comforter  of  Alexander  I  in 
the  terrible  year  of  the  French  invasion.  Alexander  I 
made  noble  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  thus  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  National  Churoh.  Schools  were 
established  on  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  im- 
provements made  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  priestly  character  strength* 
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ened  bv  exempting  the  priests  from  the  knoot.  For  a 
time,  Alexander  showed  himself  very  favorable  to  the 
principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism ;  and  when  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, Alexander  reqnested  the  society  to  establish  a 
branch  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  labors  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bible  Society  he  took  a  warm  interest.  'At  his 
request,  the  H<dy  Synod  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  into  Kuasian,  and  into  almost  all  the  other 
languages  spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  em- 
peror's inclination  towards  Biblical  theology  and  ex- 
perimental religion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  in- 
fluence which  in  1814  the  pious  and  enthusiastic  baroness 
von  KrUdener  gained  over  him ;  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  yielded  to  the  growing  ecclesi- 
astical opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  it  was  (inal- 
Iv  abolished  under  Nicholas  I  in  1826.  In  the  Bame  year, 
Philaret,  formerly  bishop  of  Reval  and  archbishop  of 
Iver,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Moscow.  He  has 
been  called  the  most  gifted  and  influential  archbishop 
of  Russia  since  Nikon.  He  revived  in  the  Church  the 
spirit  of  austere  asceticism,  inffairoed  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  in  the  wars  against  the  Moham- 
medan Turks  and  the  Catholic  Poles,  vigorously  aided 
the  emperor  in  preparing  the  abolition  of  Russian  serf- 
dom, and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  theological 
literature  of  the  Russian  Church.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I,  the  Russian  Church  began  to  make  earnest 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan 
subjects  of  the  vast  empire,  and  inducements  were  held 
out  to  those  who  might  become  converts  to  Christiani- 
ty. The  missionary  zeal  thus  awakened  was  greatly 
strengthened  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  (1825-56), 
when  schemes  were  formed  and  extensively  supported 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  vast  empire 
into  one  language  and  one  religion.  The  Armenian 
Church,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  a 
part  of  the  Persian  territory  by  Russia,  saw  the  seat 
of  its  ecclesiastical  head,  the  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin, 
placed  under  Russian  rule,  showed  itself  disinclined  to 
being  incorporated  with  the  Russian  Church ;  but  the 
United  Greeks  of  the  formerly  Polish  provinces,  who 
during  Polish  rule  had  been  induced  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  yielded  to  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  Russian  government.  These 
exertiona  were  begun  as  soon  as  Catharine  II  had  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  reign  of  this  empress 
about  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  joined  the  Rus- 
sian Chnrch.  Little  was  done  for  this  purpose  during 
the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  I,  but  Nicholas  I  re- 
sumed these  efforts  with  extraordinary  vigor;  and  in 
1839  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  United  Greek  Church 
of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia  were  induced  at  the  Syn- 
od of  Polotsk  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  Only  one  United  Greek  diocese — Chelm, 
in  Poland— remained  in  communion  with  Rome  until  [ 
about  1877,  when  the  majority  of  its  priests  and  people 
were  reported  to  have  likewise  .been  received  into  the 
Rossiau  Church.    See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  missions  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  empire 
made  considerable  progress,  and  especially  Innocent, 
archbishop  of  Kamtchatka,  became  a  mucl);-praised  ex- 
ample of  the  revived  missionary  spirit  in  the  Russian 
empire,  traversing  to  and  fro  the  long  chain  of  pagan 
islands  between  North-eastern  Asia  and  North-western 
America.  The  reign  of  Alexander  II  (since  18.'>5)  has 
been  prolific  of  important  reforms  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  Some  of  them,  as  the  total  abo- 
lition of  serfdom,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  have  had  a  considerable  and  favorable 
reaction  upon  the  progress  of  the  nadonal  Church.  The 
efforts  for  Rusrifying  the  polyglot  and  poly  religious 
tribes  of  the  empire  in  one  tongue  and  one  creed  gained 
in  vigor  and  extent.  The  great  Eastern  war  of  1877 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Russian  bishops  as  a  holy  re- 
ligious war  fur  the  overthrow  of  the  Mohammedan 


power  over  the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  made  the  Russian  Church  appear 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Oriental  Eastern 
Church.  The  increasing  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  and  founder! 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  which  were  prosperous 
beyond  expectation.  In  many  large  cities  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  Russian  priests  were 
appointed  by  the  Russian  government  to  gather  not 
only  the  Orthodox  Russians,  but  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  Oriental  Church,  into  permanent  con- 
gregations, and  in  1879  even  a  bishop,  with  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  to  exercise  the 
episcopal  superintendence  over  the  congregations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  A  strong  desire 
for  establishing  friendly  intercourse  and  relations  with 
other  churches  of  episcopal  constitution  made  itself  felt 
among  many  of  the  most  eilucated  and  zealous  priests 
and  la\'men  of  the  Church,  and  *'  societies  for  religious 
enlightenment"  were  formed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
other  cities  which  proclaimed  the  promotion  of  this  in- 
tercourse as  one  of  their  chief  objects.  The  grand-duke 
Constantine.  brother  of  Alexander  II,  is  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of  this  movement  and  the  president  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  society. 

2.  Doctrinal  Basis  o/the  Russiati  Church.— Ahhongh 
the  connection  between  the  Russian  Church  and  the 
other  sections  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Chnrch  has  for 
some  time  been  severed,  thev  have  remained  in  entire 
union  with  regard  to  their  common  doctrine.  Some 
(  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  70 )  regard  as  "  the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  the  Russian  Church  the  com- 
paratively free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
more  highly  esteeme<l  and  more  widely  read  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church.'*  Hepworth  Dix- 
on {Free  Russia^  p.  290)  says  that  the  Russians,  next  to 
the  Scotch  and  the  New-Englanders,  are  the  greatest 
Bible-readers,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  Russians  can  read  at  all.  Dr.  Pink- 
erton,  an  English  Independent,  who  for  many  years 
resided  and  travelled  in  Russia  as  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  takes,  in  his  work  on  Russia 
(London,  1833),  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  "  for  the  Church  that  permits  every  one 
of  its  members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  acknowledges  this  Word  as 
the  highest  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  on  earth,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  reformer  of  all  superstition."  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  treatise  on  The  Duty  ofPaV' 
ish  PriestSy  which  was  composed  by  archbishop  Konin- 
sky  of  Mohilev,  aided  by  bishop  Sopkofsky  of  Smolensk 
(St.  Petersburg,  1776),  and  on  the  contents  of  which  all 
candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Russian  seminaries 
are  examined,  approaches  more  nearly  the  Protestant 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  than  any  deliverance 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Thus  it  says,  *'  All  the  articles 
of  the  faith  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  God ;  that  is, 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  source,  foundation,  and  perfect  rule, 
both  of  our  faith  and  of  the  good  works  of  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  are  of  great  use,  but 
neither  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  nor  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  to  be  confounded  or  equalled 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  his  commandments"  ( see 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  73). 

Notwithstanding  this  respect  of  the  Russian  Chnrch 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  nev- 
er been  prevailed  upon  to  hold  ecclesiastical  commun- 
ion with  any  other  than  the  several  branches  of  the 
Ortho<lox  Eastern  (commonly  called  Greek)  Church. 
An  interesting  attempt  to  establish  intercommunion 
and  co-operation  between  the  Russian  Church  and  some 
Anglican  bishops  was  made  from  1717  to  1728  by  two 
High -Church  English  bishops,  called  Nonjurors  (for 
refusing  to  renounce  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  James 
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II),  in  connection  with  two  Scottish  bishops.  They 
wrote  to  this  end|  in  October,  1717,  to  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  patriarchs,  in  1723, 
sent  their  ultimatum,  requiring  as  a  term  of  commun- 
ion absolute  submission  of  the  British  to  all  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  Most  Holy  Govern- 
ing Synod"  of  St.  Petersburg  was  more  polite,  and  in 
transmitting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  czar,  "  to  the  most  rever- 
end the  bishops  of  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  our  brethren  most  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
that  they  should  send  two  delegates  to  Russia  to  hold 
a  friendly  conference,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  two  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Russians,  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  ascertained  what  may  be  yielded 
or  given  up  by  one  or  the  other ;  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  or  ought  for  conscience^  sake  to  be  absolute- 
ly denied."  The  conference,  however,  was  never  held, 
for  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  put  an  end  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

A  more  serious  attempt  to  effect  intercommunion  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  Ruseo-Greek  churches  was  be- 
gun in  1862,  with  the  authority  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
session  of  the  latter  held  in  New  York  in  1862,  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
opening  communication  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
to  collect  authentic  informaUon  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  general  convention."  Soon  after^ 
wards  (July  1, 1868)  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed a  similar  committee  looking  to  ^'sucb  eccle- 
siastical intercommunion  with  the  Orthodox  East  as 
should  enable  the  laity  and  clergy  of  either  Church  to 
join  in  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the  other  without 
forfeiting  the  communion  of  their  own  Church."  The 
Epiticopal  Church  in  Scotland  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
movement.  These  committees  corresponded  with  each 
other,  and  reported  from  time  to  time  to  their  author- 
ities. Two  Eastern  Church  associations  were  formed, 
one  in  England  and  one  in  America,  for  the  publication 
of  interesting  information  on  the  doctrines  and  worship 
of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  Visits  were  made  to  Rus- 
sia, fraternal  letters  and  courtesies  were  exchanged,  and 
informal  conferences  between  Anglican  and  Russian 
dignitaries  were  held  in  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Moscow.  The  Russians,  however,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (Greek)  Church,  did 
not  show  the  least  disposition  towards  making  any 
concession.  A  number  of  Russian  divines  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Old  Catholic  reunion  conferences  at 
Bonn  in  1874  and  1875 ;  but  although  the  Anglican  and 
Old  Catholic  theologians  here  surrendered  to  the  Ori- 
entals as  a  peace-offering  the^to^K«  of  the  Western 
Creed,  the  Orientals  made  no  concession  on  their  part. 

3.  Ecdencutieal  PoUty. — In  regard  to  Church  consti- 
tution, the  organization  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod 
has  established  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Russian  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  on  the  other. 

(1.)  The  Floly  Synod, — The  members  of  the  synod  are 
partly  priests,  partly  laymen.  All  of  them  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  czar,  who  has  also  the  right  to  dismiss  them 
whenever  he  pleases.  They  meet  at  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
special  part  of  the  large  building  which  has  been  erect- 
ed for  the  high  imperial  boards.  At  first  the  synod 
had  twelve  clerical  members,  one  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  four  councillors,  and  four  assessors.  The 
twelfth  member  was  destined  for  the  synodal  office  at 
Moscow.  Three  of  the  twelve  clerical  members  had  to 
be  bishops,  the  others  were  to  belong  to  different  de- 
grees of  the  hierarchy.  It  was,  however,  forbidden  to 
appoint  an  archimandrite  or  protopresbyter  from  any 
diocese  the  bishop  of  which  was  a  member  of  the  syn- 
od, as  it  was  feared  that  the  former  might  be  influenced 
by  their  bishop.  According  to  the  pleasure  of  the  czar, 
the  number  of  the  clerical  members  was,  however,  some- 


times larger,  sometimes  smaller  than  twelve.  No  epis- 
copal see  except  that  of  Grusia  (Tiflis)  confers  ex  o^ 
do  upon  its  occupant  the  right  of  membership  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  but  the  metropolitans  of  St.  Petersbarg, 
Moscow,  and  Kief  invariably  belong  to  it.  Smne  of 
the  roeipbers  are  obliged  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg, 
others  are  absent  members  who  are  invited  only  when 
matters' of  prime  importance  require  the  presence  of  all 
the  members.  The  synod  is  always  presided  over  by 
the  oldest  metropolitan.  The  most  prominent  among 
the  lay  members  is  the  procurator-general  of  the  synod. 
He  represents  the  czar,  makes  the  necessary  prepara^ 
dons,  has  the  right  of  veto,  and  carries  out  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  adopted.  Every  member  of  the 
synod,  before  taking  his  seat,  must  bind  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  his 
office,  to  be  loyal  to  the  czar  and  his  successor,  and  to 
recognise  the  czar  as  the  highest  judge  in  the  synod. 
The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  synod  were  at  first 
paid  from  the  property  of  the  former  patriarchate, 
which  after  its  abolition  was  called  synodal  property. 
At  present  they  receive  a  very  moderate  fixed  addition 
to  the  salaries  w  hich  they  derive  from  their  r^;iilar  ec- 
clesiastical office  (as  archbishops,  bishops,  or  priests). 
The  synod  is  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  receives  his 
orders ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  prelates  and  clergymen 
are  subject  to  the  synod.  Among  the  chief  duties  of 
the  synod  are  to  presence  purity  of  doctrine,  to  r^^late 
divine  service,  and  to  act  as  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal in  all  Churoh  matters.  The  Synod  has  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  heresies,  to  examine  and  censure 
theological  books;  it  is  entitled  to  prescribe  oeremonie«, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  observed.  It  has  to  su- 
perintend all  churches  and  convents,  to  present  to  the 
czar  suitable  candidates  for  the  vacant  poeitions  of 
archimandrites  and  prelates,  and  to  examine  the  candi- 
dates for  episcopal  sees.  It  may  transfer  bishops  to 
other  sees,  remove  them,  or  send  them  to  a  convent. 
It  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  ihe 
bishops,  and  receives  the  complaints  of  any  clergyman 
against  his  superiors.  It  has  the  right  in  doubtful  cases 
to  give  instruction  to  the  prelates;  but  it  can  make  new 
laws  only  with  the  consent  of  the  czar.  It  can  grant 
dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  from  the  ngkX 
obser\'ation  of  the  fasts.  All  trials  which  were  for- 
merly brought  before  the  court  of  the  patriarch  bekmg 
now  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod;  among  them  are 
trials  for  heresy  (against  the  Raskolniks),  blasphe- 
my, astrology ;  fur  doubtful,  unlawful,  and  forced  mar- 
riages; for  adultery,  divorce.  Foniication  and  abduc- 
tion are  tried  before  secular  courts.  In  affairs  which 
are  partly  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  partly  of  a  secular 
character,  the  synod  acts  conjointly  with  the  senate,  to 
which  it  is,  in  general,  co^)rdinate.  The  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  synod  aro  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Economical  Department  (or  College  of  Econ- 
omy) and  the  comptroller's  office.  All  affairs  which 
involve  an  outlay  of  money — as  the  erection  of  churches, 
schools,  convents,  payn^nts,  supports  of  clergynten,  and 
so  forth — are  first  submitted  to  the  Economicsl  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  of  Comptrol  has  to  examine 
whether  the  moneys  assigned  have  been  properly  used, 
and  to  examine  the  accounts.  Since  1809  all  sums 
realized  by  the  sale  of  consecrated  candles  and  other 
objects  which  the  faithful  purchase  from  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people,  have  to  be  sent  by  the  bishops  to  the  synod, 
which  distributes  them  among  the  eparchies  according 
to  their  several  wants.  The  treasury  of  the  synod, 
which  receives  all  these  moneys,  stands  under  the  spe- 
cial control  of  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  synod, 
and  of  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  chief  procurator. 

In  1889  the  commission  of  ecclesiastical  schools,  which 
had  been  established  in  1808,  was  dissolved  by  the  czar, 
and  the  Holy  Synod  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
these  schools. 

Subordinate  to  the  Holy  Synod  are — 1,  the  synodal 
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office  of  Moscow,  which  is  piremded  over  by  the  net- 
ropoUtan  of  the  city,  who  is  assisted  by  a  vicar-general| 
one  archimandrite,  and  one  protopresbyter;  2,  the  syn- 
odal office  of  Gm^a,  in  which  the  metropolitan  of  Tiflis 
and  Gnisia  presides,  being  assisted  by  two  archiman- 
drites and  one  protopresbyter;  8,  the  college  of  the  for- 
mer Greek  United  Church  in  White  Russia  and  Lithu- 
ania, presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Lithuania,  who 
is  assisted  by  three  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
synod  has  two  printing-offices,  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  in  which  all  rescripts  of  the  czar  and  the  synod 
referring  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  all  books  used  at  divine 
service,  and,  in  general,  all  books,  registers,  circulars, 
prayers,  pictoiea,  etc,  intended  for  Church  use  are  prinU 
ed.  The  synod  sends  the  printed  matter  to  the  bishop, 
who  diatribates  it  among  the  clergy.  Every  parish 
priest  has  to  render  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  account 
to  the  bbfaopa  of  all  articles  sold,  and  to  remit  to  him 
the  proceeds^  The  bbhop  sends  an  account  of  all  ar- 
ticles sold  within  the  diocese  and  remits  the  amount. 
The  synod  has  annually  from  these  sales  a  considerable 
surplus,  which  is  used  for  supplying  poor  eparchies  and 
parishes  gratuitously  with  the  books  and  other  objects 
needed  at  divine  service.  Books  on  theol<^ical  sub- 
jects are  not  only  printed  in  the  offices  of  the  synod, 
but  their  contents  must  be  expressly  approved  by  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  Holy  Synod  is  assisted  by  three 
committees  of  censorship^  which  have  their  seats  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 

(2.)  Orders  of  the  Clergy.^'Vhe  higher  clergy  of  the 
Russian  Church  consists  of  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
snd  bishops.  At  first  Russia  had  only  one  metropolitan, 
St  Kief;  when  the  patriarchate  was  erected,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Novgorod,  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  Rostoff,  and 
Kmtizk  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  metropolitans.  In 
1667  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelovitch  raised  the  arch- 
bishops of  Kasan  and  Siberia  to  metropolitans,  and  ap- 
pointed a  special  metropolitan  at  Astrakhan.  Five 
other  metropolitans  were  appointed  by  Theodore  Alex- 
ievitch,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had,  therefore,  twelve  metropolitans.  Peter  appointed 
in  the  place  of  the  deceased  metropolitans  and  arch- 
btsbops  only  bishops,  and  oonfenned  the  title  of  *'metro- 
politan**  and  "archbishop"  upon  any  bishops  he  pleased. 
Thus  the  titles  ** metropolitan"  and  "archbishop"  are 
now  not  bound  to  dioceses  of  a  higher  degree,  but  are 
only  the  honorary  titles  of  bishope  whom  the  czar  wishes 
to  distinguish  by  a  higher  title.  It  has,  however,  been 
customary  that  the  occupants  of  the  eparchies  Nov- 
gorod-Petersburg, Moscow,  and  Kief  have  the  title 
"metropolitans,"  and  in  1878  no  other  archbuhop  had 
this  title.  The  eparchies  ate  divided  into  eparchies  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  according  to  the  sal- 
aries connected  with  the  sees.  The  three  metropolitans 
of  Novgorod-Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief  belong  to 
the  first  clasB.  According  to  Silbemagl  (Veirfassung 
tmd  gegmw&rtiger  Besttmd  tammtlicher  Kir<^en  det  Oru 
tMH,  1865),  there  were  seventeen  eparchies  of  the  second 
and  thirty  of  the  third  class.  Not  embraced  in  these 
numbers  are  the  eparchies  of  Georgia  or  Grusia,  which 
territory  in  1801  was  incorporated  with  Russia.  The 
countiy  has  at  present  five  eparchies,  which  are  not  di- 
vided into  dasMS,  but  among  which  that  of  Tiflis  holds 
the  highest  rank.  The  occupant  of  the  see  has  the  title 
"exarch  of  all  Georgia,"  and  is  always  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Holy  Synod  and  president  of  the  synodal  office  at 
Tiflis.  When  an  episcofMl  see  becomes  vacant,  the  synod, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  Peter  the  Great,  presents 
to  the  czar  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  czar  is  to  select 
one.  Often,  however,  the  czar  himself  designates  a  can- 
didate, whom  the  synod  has  to  elect.  As  the  bishop  has 
to  be  anmarried,  and  all  the  secular  clergy  are  married, 
the  candidates  for  the  episcopal  sees  can  only  be  taken 
from  the  regular  clergy.  The  first  claim  belongs  to  those 
archimandrites  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or 
those  to  whom  affairs  of  the  synod  have  been  intrusted, 
and  who  have  given  proof  of  their  ability.    After  the 


confirmation  of  the  bishop  elect  by  the  czar,  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  present  in  the  capital  assemble 
in  the  hall  of  the  synod,  and  the  new  bishop  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  oldest  archbishop.  The  consecration 
always  takes  place  in  the  cathedrai,  and  is  also  attended 
by  all  bishops  of  the  capitaL  The  rights  and  duties  of 
the  bishops  are  fully  exi^lained  in  the  Spiritual  RegU' 
lotion*  of  Peter  the  GreaL  The  bishop  ordains  all  the 
clergymen  of  his  diocese,  but  he  is  expected  not  to  or- 
dain more  priests,  deacons,  and  other  clergymen  than 
are  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  He 
has  to  superintend  all  the  monks  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  see  that  they  observe  the  monaatic  rules,  but  he 
has  not  the  right  to  punish  them  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  also  in  this  respect,  wholly  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Laymen  may  be  excommunicated  by  the 
bishop  on  account  of  public  transgression  of  the  divine 
commandmenta,  or  on  account  of  her^y,  but  the  bishops 
roust  previously  admonish  them  three  times,  and  must 
not  involve  the  family  of  the  culprit  in  the  sentence. 
The  bishop  is  in  particular  expected  to  devote  himself 
zealouslv  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  seroina- 
ries.  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  eparchy, 
the  bishop  shall  visit  all  its  parishes  at  least  once  ever>' 
two  or  three  years,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
diocese  without  the  permit  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In  all 
important  or  doubtful  affairs  be  is  directed  to  ask  for 
the  advice  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  bishop  holds  the 
official  rank  of  a  major-general  and  a  councillor  of  state. 
According  to  a  ukase  of  1764,  issued  b}'  Catharine  II, 
the  property  of  all  bishoprics,  convents,  and  churches  of 
Great  Russia  was  confiscated  and  transferred  for  admin- 
istration to  the  College  of  Economy,  which  now  pays 
to  all  the  bishops  a  fixed  salai^".  To  new  eparchies  the 
czar  assigns  likewise  a  fixed  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the 
College  o{  Economy;  he  also  determines,  in  case  two 
eparchies  are  united,  whether  the  bishop  shall  receive  the 
income  of  one  or  of  both.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  eparchies  are  divided,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  salaries,  into  eparchies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class.  According  to  the  ukase  of  Catharine  II,  the  prel- 
ates of  the  fint  class  are  to  receive  a  salarv  of  1600  ru- 
bles,  those  of  the  second  class  1200  rubles,  and  those  of 
the  third  class  1000  rubles.  Besides,  the  bishops  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  table-money,  etc,  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  their  household.  The  table-money  of  the 
metropolitans  ranges  from  2200  to  8000  rubles;  the 
bishops  of  the  second  class  receive  1000,  and  those  of 
the  third  class  800.  The  bishops  generally  reside  in 
celebrated  convents,  which,  however,  although  they  are 
still  called  conventa,  are  now  rather  extensive  ''episco- 
pal houses."  Besides  the  incomes  deriveil  from  the  State, 
the  bishops  receive  fees  for  their  episcopal  functions,  as 
the  consecration  of  new  churches,  the  ordination  of 
priests,  for  masses  for  the  dead,  etc.  The  eparchies 
bear  their  name  from  the  place  where  the  prelate  has 
his  residence,  rarely  from  a  province.  It  is  common  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  eparchy  by  means  of  adjec- 
tives, as  the  **  Muscovite  metropolitan"  instead  of  the 
"  metropolitan  of  Moscow." 

Besides  bishops,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans,  Rus- 
sia has  also  vicars  of  episcopal  rank.  They  were  at 
first  appointed  in  very  extensive  eparchies,  where  the 
prelate  found  it  impossible  to  perform  all  the  episcopal 
functions.  The  first  eparchy  which  had  a  Wear  was 
Novgorod ;  in  1764  the  empress  Catharine  II  established 
another  for  the  eparchy  of  Moscow.  The  vicars  have 
their  own  dioceses  and  full  episcopal  jurisdiction.  They 
have  a  consistorial  chancery  like  the  other  prelates,  but 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  their  judgments  to  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  in  whose  eparchy  their  dit*- 
trict  is  situated.  In  regard  to  salary,  they  are  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  prelates  of  the  third  claiss.  At  pres- 
ent the  Russian  Church  has  ten  vicariates. 

Every  prelate  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  his 
diocese  by  a  consistory  which  is  composed  of  from  five 
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to  seven  members.  They  are  presented  to  the  synod 
by  the  bishop,  and,  after  their  confirmation,  can  only  be 
removed  with  the  consent  of  the  svuod.  Each  consis- 
tory  has  its  own  chancery,  which  generally  consists,  in 
eparchies  of  the  first  class,  of  twenty-eight  persons,  in 
eparchies  of  the  second,  of  twenty-one,  and  in  eparchies 
of  the  third,  of  nineteen*  The  consistorv  has  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  fur  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
It  superintends  the  sermons  and  the  keeping  of  the  cler- 
ical registers,  and  reports  once  a  year  on  the  condition 
of  the  eparchy  to  the  synod.  To  its  jurisdiction  belong 
also  matrimonial  afifairs  and  the  complaints  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  against  each  other.  If  secular  priests 
or  monks  wish  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  laity,  the 
consistory  has  to  subject  them  to  an  admonition,  the 
former  during  three  and  the  latter  during  six  months; 
it  has  also  to  sentence  clerg}'men  for  important  or  dis- 
graceful ofifences.  The  sentences  pronounced  against 
such  clergymen  are:  1,  suspension;  2,  degradation  to  a 
lower  degree  of  the  clergy;  3,  entire  degradation  or  dep- 
osition. The  last-named  sentence  involves  the  sur- 
render of  the  culprit  into  the  army  or  to  the  imperial 
manufactures,  and,  in  criminal  cases,  to  the  secular  au- 
thorities. From  the  judgment  of  a  consistory  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  prelate,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
Holy  Synod.  In  every  large  town  of  the  eparchy  there 
are  offices  called  '^  ecclesiastical  directories,"  general- 
ly consisting  of  two  members,  which  have  to  receive 
petitions  to  the  consistory  and  make  reports  to  iL  The 
bishop  appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the  synod,  deans 
for  superintending  the  churches  and  the  clergymen. 
A  dean's  district  embraces  from  ten  to  thirty  parish 
churches.  They  have  to  visit  the  churches  of  their 
district,  and  to  revise  once  every  six  months  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Church  and  the  lists  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Under  their  presidency  the  parishes  elect 
the  church-wardens.  In  the  cities  the  protopresbyter 
of  the  principal  church  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
entire  clergy. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  the  white,  or  secular, 
clergy,  and  the  black  clergy,  or  monks.  The  white 
clergy  chiefly  recruits  itself  from  the  sons  of  the  priests 
and  other  employes  of  the  Church.  The  admission  of 
persons  from  other  classes  of  society  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  bishop  is  forbidden  to  ordain  any  one 
without  the  necessary  knowledge,  the  requisite  age,  and 
good  certificates  of  character,  and  is  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  priests  wanted  by  hia  eparchy.  No  one  shall 
be  ordained  a  secular  priest  without  having  previously 
been  married  to  a  virgin.  The  other  persons  employed 
for  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  sextons,  choristers, 
etc,  do  not  receive  any  ordination,  but  are  aluo  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  clergy. 

(3.)  Schools,— Veter  the  Great  was  the  first  who  com- 
manded th^  prelates  to  establish  in  the  capitals  of  their 
eparchies  ecclesiastical  seminaries  where  boys — espe- 
cially the  sons  of  priests — might  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood.  All  that  had  been  required  before  his  time 
was  that  the  candidates  should  be  able  to  read,  to  write  a 
little,  and  to  perform  the  liturgical  functions.  Peter  the 
Great  also  decreed  that  the  chief  convents  should  con- 
tribute one  twentieth,  and  the  principal  churches  one 
thirtieth  of  their  com  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools.  After  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property  in  1764,  the  support  of 
the  seminaries  devolved  upon  the  Holy  Synod.  The 
ecclesiastical  schools  are  divided  into  the  four  school 
districts  of  Petersburg,  Kief,  Moscow,  and  Kasan.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  the  districts  is  an  ecclesiastical  acad- 
emy. At  each  academy  is  a  conference  consisting  of  the 
rector  of  the  academy,  one  archimandrite,  one  yero- 
monach,  two  secular  priests,  and  several  professors,  and 
presided  over  by  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  who 
has  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  the  decrees  of 
the  synod  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  clergymen 
and  of  the  priests.  The  Conference  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  scientific  life 


in  the  Russian  Church,  as  the  conferences  of  the  otb^ 
school  districts  receive  from  it  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  system  of  Church  schools,  which  is  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Sy  no<l,  consists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  academies,  the  eparchial  seminaries,  the 
circuit  schools,  and  the  parish  schools.  Every  pupil  has 
first  to  enter  the  parish  school  and  to  remain  there  fur 
two  years.  He  then  attends  in  succession  the  circuit 
school,  the  eparchial  seminar}',  and  finally  the  academy, 
remaining  in  each  of  these  schools  for  three  or  four 
years. 

(4.)  Marriage  and  Prwileget  of  the  PrieslB, — As 
the  secular  clergy  must  be  married,  they  cannot  as- 
cend to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  protopresbyter. 
Widower  presbyters  were  required  by  a  canon  of  Theo- 
dosius,  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  to  resign  and  withdraw 
to  a  convent.  The  Council  of  Moscow  in  1667  author- 
ized widower  clerg\*raen  who  led  a  virtuous  life  in  the 
convent  to  oontinue  their  priestly  functions  as  yeroroo- 
nach.  Peter  the  Great  furbade  the  bishop  to  force  any 
widower  priest  to  retire  to  a  convent.  By  a  second  re- 
script, issued  in  1724,  he  provided  that  widower  priests 
who  were  good  scholars  or  preachers  and  who  should 
marry  a  second  time  should  be  employed  as  rectors  of 
the  seminaries  or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  bishopa.  At 
present  the  synod  can  give  permission  to  widower 
priests  tc  remain  in  their  office. 

The  secular  clergy  are  exempt  from  personal  taxes 
and  from  militarv  dutv.  For  anv  criminal  offence  the 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  civil  court,  but  the  proceedings 
against  them  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  dep- 
uties of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  the  case  of  anv 
other  offence  they  are  judged  by  the  Church  courts.  No 
priest  or  deacon  can  be  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment until  he  has  been  degraded  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical superior.  The  wives  of  priests  and  other  Church 
emploj'es  share  the  privileges  of  their  hoabands  aa  long 
as  they  are  not  married  again. 

(6.)  AppointmcRt  and  Supjxni  ofihe  Clergy. — In  1722 
and  1728  the  synod  fixed,  conjointly  with  the  senate, 
the  number  of  clergymen  who  were  to  setre  at  every 
church.  Since  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  property 
in  1764,  the  Economy  College  of  the  Holy  Synod  pays 
fixed  salaries  to  the  clerg^^men  and  employes  of  idl 
churches  which  had  real  estate,  or  at  least  twenty  serfs. 
In  case  a  community  wants  a  larger  number  of  clergy- 
men than  the  government  is  bound  to  pay,  it  has  to 
make  satisfactoiy  provision  for  a  sufficient  salary. 

Every  regiment  of  the  army  has  its  own  priest,  who 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelate  in  whose  eparchy 
the  regiment  is  stationed.  Only  in  time  of  war  all  the 
military  priests  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  su- 
perior priest  who  is  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  bishop  has  full  freedom  in  appointing  the  priests 
of  all  churches  which  have  no  patron.  In  the  army  no 
priest  is  to  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  The  children  and  relatives  of  a  parish  priest 
must  not  be  appointed  at  the  same  church.  The  noble- 
man on  whose  estate  a  church  has  been  erected  has 
the  right  of  patronage.  He  may  propose  a  priest  whose 
appointment  he  desires  to  the  bishop,  and  without  his 
consent  no  priest  can  be  appointed.  In  villages  the  pa- 
trons superintend  the  church-warden  and  bold  the  key 
to  the  Church  treasury. 

(6.)  Monks  and  Nuns, — All  the  convents  of  Russia 
follow  the  rule  of  St  Basil.  No  one  can  become  a  monk 
before  the  fortieth  year  of  age,  nor  a  nun  bef<ice  the 
fiftieth  year.  Before  the  year  1880  the  thirtieth  year 
of  age  was  required  for  monks.  The  synod  grants,  how- 
ever, dispensations  in  regard  to  age,  especially  to  young 
men  who,  after  completing  their  studies  at  an  ecclesi- 
astical academy,  desire  to  enter  a  convent  with  a  view 
to  securing  as  early  as  possible  an  appointment  as  prel- 
ate, archimandrite,  or  professor.  Children  need  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  to  their  entrance  into  a  convent, 
and  many  legal  precautions  have  been  taken  to  clo^e 
the  gates  of  the  convents  against  persona  who  are  un- 
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villtng,  or  who  by  entering  a  convent  would  yiolate 
other  duties.  lu  those  convents  which  are  supported 
by  the  State  the  limit  of  the  number  of  monks  is 
fixed  by  law.  The  novitiate  lasts  three  years.  After 
its  termination  the  permission  of  the  diocesan  bishop  is 
required  for  admitting  the  novices  to  a  preparatory  de- 
gree. On  this  admission  they  put  on  the  black  habit, 
from  which  the  monks  have  received  the  name  of  the 
black  clergy.  The  taking  of  the  monastic  vows  is  con- 
nected with  solemn  rites.  There  is  a  third  monastic 
degree,  called  the  ''great"^  or  "angelic"  habit,  but  only  a 
few  monks  are  admitted  to  it. 

Every  convent  of  monks  is  either  under  an  archi- 
mandrite or  an  igumen ;  smaller  convents  are  under  a 
predstoyatel  (president);  the  female  convents  are  under 
an  igumena.  Formerly  the  superiors  of  convents  were 
elected  by  the  monks,  now  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Synod.  The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  have  received  the  order  of  priests  or  dea- 
con and  are  called  yeromonachs  and  yerodeacons,  and 
common  monks  called  monachs.  The  number  of  the 
former  is  only  smaU.  The  convents  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  bishop  in  whose  eparchy  they  are 
situated;  only  the  lauras,  a  small  class  of  the  most 
prominent  convents,  and  the  stauropigies,  or  exempt 
convents,  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  present  regulations  of  the  Russian  con- 
vents date  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  By  a 
ukase  of  1701  he  lUwlished  the  institution  of  the  lay 
brothers,  and  bound  the  monks  to  receive  and  nurse  in- 
valid soldiers  and  other  aged  and  poor  men ;  the  nuns, 
in  the  same  way,  were  required  to  receive  aged  females, 
to  educate  orphans,  and  teach  female  handiwork.  The 
regulations  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  for  most  of  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  monks  are  admonished  to  read  often  in 
the  Bible  and  to  study,  and  the  superiors  are  required 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  monastic 
nilea.  The  monks  are  excluded  from  pastoral  duties; 
ouly  the  chaplains  of  the  navy  are  taken  from  their 
ranks.  The  government  has  established  a  college  for 
this  special  purpose  at  Balaklava,  in  the  Crimea.  To 
this  college  monks  are  called  from  the  various  eparchies, 
and  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  elects  from  them 
chaplains  for  the  men-of-war.  As  the  monks  receive,  in 
general,  a  better  education  than  the  secular  clergy,  the 
professors  in  the  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical  academies 
are  generally  taken  from  them. 

The  first  Russian  convents  were  established  during 
the  reign  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  but  the  cradle  of  all 
the  Rusuan  convents  was  the  Petchersky  Laura  at 
Kief,  which  had  been  founded  by  Anthony,  a  monk 
of  Mount  Athos,  during  the  reign  of  Yaroslav  (1086- 
54).  From  that  time  the  convents  increased  rapidly. 
In  1542  Ivan  II  Vasilivitch  forbade,  at  the  Council  of 
Moscow,  the  establishing  of  a  convent  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  monarch  and  the  diocesan  bishop.  Peter 
the  Great  not  only  forbade  bishops  and  other  persons  to 
build  convents  or  hermitages,  but  also  ordered  the  aboli- 
tion of  smaller  convents  and  of  all  hermitages.  Catha- 
rine II,  in  1764,  ctHifiscated  the  entire  property  of  the 
("onvents.  At  the  same  time  many  convents  were  sup- 
pressed, for  the  empress  intended  to  preserve  only  the 
must  prominent  convents  in  the  large  cities  and  those 
that  were  most  celebrated.  In  consequence  of  numerous 
pedtions  addressed  to  her,  the  empress  allowed  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  convents  under  the  condition  that 
such  convents  should  support  themselves  or  be  support- 
ed by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people.  Since  that 
lime  two  classes  of  convents  have  been  distinguished, 
those  which  are  supported  by  the  Economy  College  and 
t  hose  which  are  not.  The  former  are,  like  the  eparchies, 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
inmates  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

4.  StoHstict, — The  procurator -general  of  the  Holy 
Synod  publishes  annually  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  Church.    The  following  facts  are  uken 


from  the  report  made  by  the  present  procurator-general, 
count  Tolstoi,  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  1876,  and 
published  in  April,  1878.  There  were  in  1875  in  all  the 
eparchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  exarchate  Grusia, 
the  Alexandro-Nevski  Laura  (convent  of  the  first  rank) 
of  Su  Petersburg,  and  the  Petchayevsk-Uspensky  Laura 
at  Kief,  from  which  no  report  had  been  received.  56 
archiepiscopal  houses  and  880  convents  of  monks,  uf 
which  169  received  no  support  from  the  State.  The 
total  number  of  monks  was  10,512,  of  whom  4621  were 
serving  brothers.  Of  nunneries  there  were  147  (forty 
of  which  derived  no  siipi)ort  from  the  State),  with  14,574 
nuns,  of  whom  10,771  were  serving  sisters.  The  num- 
ber of  cathedral  churches,  including  57  episcopal  church- 
es, 562  chief  churches  of  cities,  8  army  cathedrals,  and  8 
navy  cathedrals,  was  625 ;  of  other  churches,  89,888 ;  of 
chapels  and  oratories,  18,594.  Of  the  churches,  227  par- 
ish churches  are  reported  to  belong  to  Raskolniks.  The 
total  number  of  the  secular  clergy,  which  includes  the 
sextons,  was  98,802.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1876} 
828  churches  and  170  chapels  and  oratories  were  built. 
There  were  87  hospitals  with  1192  inmates,  and  605 
poorhouses  with  6768  inmates.  The  number  of  persons 
received  into  the  Russian  Church  was  12,840,  embracing 
1192  Roman  Catholics,  516  United  Greeks,  8  Armenians, 
688  Protestants,  2539  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Believers  (1498 
completely  united  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  1041  re- 
served the  use  of  the  ancient  canons),  450  Jews,  219  Mo- 
hammedans, and  6728  pagans.  The  number  of  divorces 
was  1028 ;  in  29  cases  the  cause  was  remarriage  of  the  one 
party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other;  in  2,  too  close  con- 
sanguinity; in  15, impotence;  in 80, adultery;  in 650,  the 
unknown  residence  of  one  party;  in  247,  the  condemna- 
tion of  one  party  to  forced  labor  or  exile.  The  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  with  the  number 
of  their  teachers  and  pupils,  were  as  follows: 


iDititntioiM.                     Number. 

TMcher*.           Pupili. 

AcHdemies 

4 

R3 

1S« 

131 

88S 
1C23 

ft86 

Seminaries 

12,401 

Schools 

27,8M 

Total 24S 

fiG43 

40,842 

The  nnmber  of  schools  connected  with  churches  and 
monasteries  was  6811,  with  an  aggregate  of  197,191  pu- 
pils, of  whom  170,461  were  male  and  26,780  female. 
The  number  of  Church  libraries  was  15,770;  the  number 
of  new  libraries  established  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
285.  The  Church  property  under  the  administration 
of  the  procurator-general  amounted,  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  to 
26,855,858  rubles.  The  population  connected  with  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Churchj  with  the  exception  of  three 
Asiatic  eparchies,  the  exarchate  Grusia,  and  the  army 
and  navy,  from  which  no  reports  had  been  received, 
amounted  to  57,701,660.  Adding  an  estimate  of  the 
Orthodox  population  in  the  districts  above  named,  the 
total  population  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  was 
in  1876  about  60,100,000.  The  Orthodox  Church  pre- 
vails in  each  of  the  sixty  governments  into  which  Eu- 
ropean Russia  is  divided,  except  sixteen,  of  which  twelve 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  three  by 
Protestants,  and  one  by  Mohammedans.  Oi  the  total 
Orthodox  population  about  54,900.000  live  in  European 
Russia,  2,100,000  in  Caucasia,  8,000,000  in  Siberia,  and 
270,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  grand-duchy  of  Finland 
has  about  87,000  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church.  Out- 
side of  Russia  the  Russian  Church  has  established  mis- 
sions in  China  and  Japan  which  are  reported  as  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  as  counting  in  each  country  a 
population  of  about  5000  souls. 

II.  Other  Christian  Churches,  — While  nearly  the 
entire  population  in  those  provinces  which  have  not 
been  under  any  other  than  Russian  rule  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  the  empire  has  received  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  a 
considerable  Protestant  population  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  provinces.    The  conquest  of  Erivan  in 
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1828  placed  ander  Russian  rale  not  only  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  seat  of  its  head, 
the  catholioos  of  Etchmiadzin. 

1.  Roman  Caiholics. —  Until  1642  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  few  Roman  Catholics  living  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  1642  the  Italian  embassy  to 
Moscow  was  attended  by  a  Jesuit,  who  was  followed  by 
twenty  Capuchin  monks  and  a  pnefect.  Froni  1705  to 
1715  sevend  other  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Russia,  and  a 
college  was  established  by  them  at  Minsk.  Pius  VI 
sent  a  legate  tp  St.  Petersburg,  and  placed  under  his  ju- 
risdiction the  missions  of  that  city,  Moscow,  Riga,  and 
RevaL  As  the  provinces  which  were  incorporated  with 
Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  contained  a  con- 
siderable Catholic  population,  Catharine  II  concluded 
to  erect  a  bishopric  of  the  Latin  rite  for  her  Catholic 
subjects.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mohilev,  which  was  confirmed  in  1788  by 
Pius  VI.  By  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
a  number  of  episcopal  sees  fell  under  Russian  rale,  all 
of  which,  except  that  of  Livonia,  were  abolished  by 
Catharine  II,  who,  instead,  erected  two  new  ones.  Paul 
I  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  about  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  new  Russian 
provinces,  and  accordingly,  in  1797,  the  following  dio- 
ceses were  organized :  Mohilev,  archbishopric ;  and  Sa- 
mogitia,  Wilna,  Luzk,  Kaminiec,  and  Minsk,  bishoprics. 
All  these  dioceses  received  a  new  circumscription  by 
the  concordat  of  Aug.  3, 1847.  By  the  same  concordat 
a  sixth  episcopal  see  of  Kherson,  or  Tiraspol,  was  erected 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  southern  provinces  of  European 
Russia  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  archbishop  of  Mohi- 
lev is  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  kind 
of  central  or  general  seminary  for  all  the  Catholic  dio- 
ceses above  referred  to.  The  constitution  of  this  acad- 
emy is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  four  academies 
of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  already  referred  to. 
The  diocese  of  Mohilev  embraces  all  those  parts  of  Rus- 
sia proper  (exclusive  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland) 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  six  dioceses  which 
have  been  mentioned,  also  the  Catholics  of  Finland. 
Besides  the  archbishopric  of  Mohilev,  Russia  has  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Warsaw,  embracing  the  archbishopric  of  Warsaw  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Cracow,  Lublin,  Yanov  or  Podlachia, 
Sendomir,  Seyna  or  AuguMovo,  and  Vladislav-Kalish  or 
Kuyavia.  This  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Poland 
dates  from  the  papal  bull  of  June  80, 1818,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  another  concordat  concluded  in  1 847.  The  R ns- 
sian  government  has  pursued,  with  regard  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Poland,  the  same  policy  as  that  with  regard 
to  the  Russian  State  Church.  The  Church  property  was 
confiscated,  and,  in  returo,  the  clergy  were  paid  and  the 
buildings  maintained  by  the  government.  The  number 
of  convents  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  remaining  ones 
placed  under  almost  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  goverament, 
in  many  cases,  carried  through  new  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  without  having 
come  to  a  previous  understanding  with  the  pope,  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  Russia  and  the  pope  have  been 
the  consequence.  In  1878  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween* Russia  and  Rome  were  still  iuterrapted.  The 
active  part  which  a  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
the  Polish  districts  have  always  taken  in  the  national 
movements  of  the  Poles  against  the  Russian  rale  has 
naturally  added  to  the  unfriendly  feelings  which  have 
generally  prevailed  between  Russia  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Notwithstanding  these  incessant  con- 
flicts, the  immense  majority  of  the  total  population  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  has  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1878  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  were  reported  as  numbering 
'4,597,000  in  a  total  population  of  5,210,000,  while  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  had  only  a  population  num- 
bering 84,135  souls. 

Exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Russia  proper 


in  Europe  had  a  Roman  Catholic  popnlation  of  2,898,000 
souls;  in  Caucasia,  25,916;  in  Siberia,  24,816;  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  1816.  Only  in  two  governments  did  they 
form  a  majority  of  the  total  population — in  Kovoo, 
where  they  constitute  79.5  per  centi,  and  in  Wilna, 
where  they  constitute  61  per  cent. 

Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  popnlation  of  the  LAtia 
rite,  the  Polish  provinces  had  formerly  a  large  popular 
tion  belon^ng  to  the  United  Greek  Church.  Kearly 
the  whole  of  this  population  has  been  induced  by  the 
Russian  government,  in  the  manner  already  referred  lo, 
to  unite  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  sever  its  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  Russian  government  in  1879 
reported  the  Church  as  nearly  extinct  Tlie  United 
Armenians  are  estimated  at  about  88,000.  They  have 
no  bishops  of  their  own,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Latin  rite. 

2.  ProtestanU.  —  By  far  the  most  numerous  among 
the  Protestant  sects  represented  in  Russia  are  the  Lu- 
therans, who,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  entire  population ;  besides  them, 
there  are  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Moravians,  and  Bap- 
tists. 

(1.)  The  Lvlherant^VviXW  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had  no  Protestant  congregation  outside  of  Moscow.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  of  Finland, 
a  numerous  Lutheran  population  was  placed  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  The  Russian  goverament  did  not  interfere 
with  their  Church  constitution.  The  affairs  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  were  superintended  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg College  of  Justice,  and  the  administration  of  the 
several  sections  was  carried  on  by  consistories.  In  1810 
the  Lutheran,  with  all  other  noU'Russian  churches,  was 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  in 
1882,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  1829  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  St.  Petersburg  to  draft  a 
new  Church  constitution,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
gard for  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Church.  As  a 
fruit  of  the  activity  of  this  committee,  a  law  was  pub- 
lished in  1832  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
RuMia,  an  instraction  of  the  clergy  and  Church  boards, 
and  an  agenda  for  the  congregations.  All  these  laws, 
however,  were  only  intended  for  Russia  proper,  not  for 
the  grand-duchy  of  Finland.  The  clergy  and  the  teach- 
ers of  theolog}'  and  religion  have  to  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  adhere  to  the  svmbolical  books.  The  mem- 
hers  of  the  Church  are  required  to  go  at  least  once  a 
year  to  the  Lord^s  supper.  Marriages  with  pagana  are 
forbidden,  but  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans  permitted. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  have  to  pass  two  examina- 
tions— one  before  the  theological  faculty  at  Dorpat,  and 
the  other  before  the  consistory — ere  they  are  allowed  to 
preach.  A  third  examination  has  to. be  passed  before 
they  can  be  appointed.  The  appointment  is  at  first  for 
only  one,  two,  or  three  years;  after  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  colloquium  is  required.  A  hunber  of 
parishes  are  united  into  a  district,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  probst  (prov(»t).  There  is  no  difference  of  degree 
between  the  titles  of  superintendent  and  superintendent- 
general,  but  the  name  of  superintendency- general  is 
given  to  the  larger  consistorial  districts.  The  title  of 
bishop,  wliich  was  introduced  in  1819,  is  only  bonoranr, 
and  does  not  denote  a  distinct  office.  The  superintend- 
ents are  the  organs  of  the  consistories:  they  examine 
the  candidates,  ordain  the  preacbeni,  and  visit  the  prov- 
osts; only  in  exceptional  cases  the  pastors.  For  ihia 
office  of  a  provost  iairthe  preachers  of  a  district  propose 
two  candidates,  and  th^  appointment  is  made  by  the 
State  ministry  upon  the  reoommemdation  of  the  con- 
sistory. For  the  superintendent's  office  two  candidates 
are  presented :  in  Riga  and  Reval  by  the  magistrate,  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  by  tbe  General  f!kihnst<xy, 
in  the  other  consistories  by  the  nobility.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  emperor.  There  are  eight  con*- 
sistories:  St.  PeterSbifrg,  Livonia,  Courland,  Esthonia, 
Moscow,  Oesel,  Rigii,  and  RevaL  The  oonststories  are 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
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ben,  and  presided  over  by  a  layman.  All  the  members 
must  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  superin- 
tendent is  the  Tioe-president  The  consistories  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  matrimonial  affairs.  As  the  members 
do  not  reade  in  the  same  place,  plenary  meetings  are 
only  called  at  intervals  for  disposing  of  the  more  import 
tant  affiiiis,  while  ordinary  matters  are  treated  by  a 
committee.  The  General  Consistory  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  central  Church  board  and  court  of  appeal  in  mat- 
rimonial affairs.  It  is  composed  of  deputies  who  meet 
twice  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  Candidates  for  this  oflSce  are  nom- 
inated in  a  similar  manner  to  those  for  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent. The  election  of  one  of  the  candidates  is 
made  by  the  ministryi  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Consistory.  The  -presidents  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  Prrachers'  synods  are  held  in  all  the  con- 
sistoriai  districts,  and  one  half  of  the  clergy  are  always 
required  to  be  present  A  Lutheran  general  synod  is 
to  be  eonvoked  from  time  to  time  as  a  deliberating 
assembly.  It  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  who 
are  partly  chosen  by  the  consistories,  and  partly  elected 
by  the  consistorial  districts.  The  candidates  for  the 
ministry  receive  their  theological  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat.  The  total  number  of  Lutherans 
amounts  to  about  2,400,000  in  Russia  proper,  to  800,000 
in  Poland,  and  to  12,000  in  Asia. 

(2.)  The  Re/armed  Ckttrch^—The  membership  of  this 
Church  in  all  Russia  does  not  exceed  200,000,  about  one 
half  of  whom  live  in  Lithuania,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna  and  Grodno.  Lithuania  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are  a  superintendent 
and  Tiee-superintendent.  Annually  a  synod  is  held, 
which  lasts  from  three  to  four  weeks.  This  synod  gov- 
erns the  Reformed  Church  of  Lithuania,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  State  ministers. 

(S.)  OlAer  Protestant  DeRommalions, — The  Mennon« 
ites  have  established  a  number  of  flourishing  colonies 
in  Taaris  (where  they  numbered  in  1876  about  15,000 
souls),  and  on  the  Volga.  Quite  recently,  when  the 
Russian  government  had  revoked  their  exemption  from 
military  service,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
SucesL 

The  Moravians  have  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia  prosper- 
ous societieB,  with  more  than  250  chapels  and  above 
60,000  members.  In  accordance  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Moravian  societies  in  the  diaspora,  the 
members  do  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  State 
churches.     See  Horavia2«8. 

The  German  Baptists  have  recently  established  some 
missions^  chiefly  among  the  Germans  of  Russia,  and 
they  report  encouraging  progress. 

3.  The  Gregorian  Armenian  Church,  —  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  Persian  province  of  Erivan  in  1828  the  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  catholicos  of  Etehmiad- 
zin,  became  a  subject  of  Russia.  When  the  catholicos 
Ephrem  died,  in  1830,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was 
desirous  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  election,  de- 
creed to  leave  the  election  to  all  the  clergymen,  and  to 
the  most  distingnished  lay  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  that  in  future  also  members  of  the  same 
Church  in  other  states  might  be  admitted.  A  new 
regalation  for  the  government  of  the  Armenian  Church 
was  drawn  up  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Department  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  Foreign  Creeds,  on  the  basis  of 
proporiti<ms  submitted  by  two  commissions,  one  con- 
sisting of  prominent  Armenian  clergymen  and  laymen 
at  Tidis,  and  the  other  consisting  of  Russian  officers  at 
St.  Petersbuig.  The  draft  was  examined  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  in 
March,  1886.  This  new  regulation  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters;  of  which  six  relate  to  the  administration  of 
eparchies  and  convents,  while  the  first  four  treat  of  the 
adminiscnition  of  the  Armenian  Church  of  Russia  in 
generaL  According  to  the  tint  chapter,  the  Armenian 
Church  and  the  Armenian  clergy  enjoy  equal  rights 


with  those  of  other  foreign  (non-Russian)  creeds.  The 
clergy  are  free  from  taxes  and  corporal  punbhments. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  catholicos.  For  this  office  the  clergy  and 
the  notables  of  the  nation  are  to  propose  several  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
The  catholicos  has  the  right  to  send  a  deputy  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  On  leaving  the  palace,  he 
is  accompanied  by  an  honorary  guard  of  Armenians.  He 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  preparing  and  consecrating 
the  holy  oil,  and  of  selling  it  to  all  Armenian  churches. 
The  third  chapter  refers  to  the  synod,  which  constitutes 
the  council  of  the  catholicos,  but  with  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote.  The  synod  consists  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  are  proposed  by  the 
patriarch  and  appointed  by  the  emperor.  An  imperial 
procurator  is  appointed  at  Etchmiadzin,  as  also  at  the 
seats  of  the  supreme  ecdesiastical  authorities  of  other 
foreign  creeds.  The  fourth  chapter  provides  that  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  be  solely  appointed  by  the  ca- 
tholicos, and  that  they  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  eparchies  both  to  the  catholicos  and  to 
the  emperor.  The  number  of  eparchies  which  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  catholicos  amounts  to  about  forty, 
but  only  six  are  situated  within  the  Russian  empire, 
namely,  Astrakhan,  Erivan,  Grusia,  Nachitshevan,  Ka- 
rabagh,  and  Shirvan.  See  also  Armenian  Church. 
The  number  of  Gregorian  Armenians  in  1878,  as  report* 
ed  by  the  Russian  government,  was  88,720  in  Europe^ 
an  Russia,  595,310  in  Caucasia,  15  in  Siberia,  and  1  in 
Central  Asia. 

III.  NoK'Ckrutian  Rdigiont, — 1.  Jewt, — For  the  edu- 
cation of  Jewish  rabbins.  Rabbinical  schools  have  been 
established  by  the  government  at  Wilna  and  Shitomir. 
The  government  also  supports  Jewish  schools  at  Odessa, 
Rishinef,  Vinnica,  Stara-Constantinof,  and  Berditchef. 
The  number  of  Jews  of  Russia  proper  in  Europe  was 
stated  to  be,  in  1878, 1,944,878;  in  Poland,  815,438;  in 
Caucasia,  22,782;  in  Siberia,  11,941;  in  Central  Asia, 
3396. 

2.  Mohammedant,  —  The  Mohammedan  population 
has  rapidly  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia.  It  now  amounts  to  about  7,500,000,  of 
whom  2,364,000  are  found  in  Russia  proper  in  Europe, 
426  in  Poland,  1,987,000  in  Caucasia,  61,000  in  Siberia, 
and  8,016,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  Mohammedans 
even  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population  in  one  of 
the  European  governments — Oofa.  There  are  about 
20,000  muftis,  mollahs,  and  teachers,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept those  of  Tauris  and  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  are  sul>« 
ject  to  the  mufti  of  Orenburg. 

Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  con- 
vert to  Christianity  a  Mohammedan  who  is  a  Russian 
subject,  while  a  non-Russian  Mohammedan  may  be  re- 
ceived into  any  of  the  Christian  churches  permitted  in 
the  empire.  These  laws  have  been  very  strictly  exe- 
cuted. On  several  occasions  Tartars  who  had  em- 
braced Christianitv  and  had  afterwards  returned  to 
their  original  faith  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
while  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  excuse  that  the  re- 
lapse had  been  occasioned  by  an  unbearable  pressure 
exercised  by  Orthodox  priests,  as  well  as  by  their  ava- 
riciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  aids 
the  Orthodox  clergy  in  every  possible  manner  in  their 
efforts  to  convert  the  unfaithful.  In  Kasan,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Gurij  was  formed  in 
1870  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Mohammedans 
and  pagans  on  the  Volga.  This  brotherhood  had  es- 
tablished up  to  1874  ll5  schools  with  their  own  means, 
which  were  attended  by  1992  male  and  339  female  Tar- 
tars, besides  members  of  other  nationalities.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  Mohammedans  are,  like  those  of  the  Jews, 
limited  by  special  laws.  They  are,  indeed,  eligible  to 
municipal  and  government  offices  under  the  same  con- 
ditions A8  Christians ;  but  in  city  councils,  e.  g.,  the  non- 
Christian  members  must  not  exceed  one  thinl  of  the 
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total  number  of  membera,  while  the  office  of  mayor  U 
entirely  dosed  to  them.  The  criminal  statistics  are 
particularly  interesting.  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
with  regard  to  the  more  serious  crimes,  there  being  but 
one  conviction  among  5779  Mohammedans  against  2710 
Orthodox  Christians.  With  regard  to  the  less  serious 
offences,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  the  fifth  rank ;  but 
even  this  unfavorable  relation  is  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous convictions  for  evasion  of  military  duty.  Theft, 
however,  is  also  of  common  occurrence  among  them. 
The  Mohammedans  are  generally  very  prompt  in  ob- 
serving their  duties  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
those  arising  from  the  general  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice. The  service  in  the  regular  army  is  to  this  day  so 
unpopular  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  that  in  1876 
the  government  was  foreed  to  take  severe  measures  to 
prevent  a  wholesale  emigration  to  Turkey.  An  official 
report  states  that  the  Tartars  feared,  above  all  things, 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  fight  against  their  co- 
religionists the  Turks,  and  that  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  eat  pork,  which  is  to  them  worse  than  death. 
But  even  before  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  during  this  war,  the  excitement  was  said  to  have 
subsided,  and  the}*  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  loyal. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mohammedans  in  Asi- 
atic Russia.  In  matters  pertaining  to  their  religion,  the 
Mohammedans  are  granted  complete  liberty,  although 
the  government  takes  care  to  be  informed  on  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  clergy,  their  actions,  etc. 

The  highest  Moslem  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  European  Russia  is  the  Mohammedan  Ec- 
clesiastical College  of  Oofa.  This  college  is  elected,  and 
fills  all  offices  under  its  jurisdiction  without  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  govemmenU  For 
the  Mohammedan  clergy  of  Central  Asia,  the  cities  of 
llokhara  and  Samarcand  are  to  this  day  centres  of 
learning,  and  the  heads  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
at  these  places  are  regarded  as  the  preservers  of  the  true 
faith.  The  colleges  for  theology  and  Mohammedan  law 
{madroMa,  or  medrettek)  number  several  hundred.  (In 
European  Russia  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
which  several  are  attended  by  hundreds  of  students.) 
In  these  colleges,  Mohammedan  science  fiourishes,  with- 
out ever  having  been  touched  by  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
Western  culture.  The  government  does  not  interfere 
in  any  manner  in  the  inner  aflairs  of  these  schools; 
does  not  oppose  a  Journey  to  Mecca;  and  even  permits 
priests  (moUahs)  who  have  finished  their  education  in 
Constantinople,  Arabia,  or  Egypt  to  hold  a  position 
upon  their  return  to  Russia.  It  was  found  that  the 
ulemas  (the  learned  men)  connected  with  the  mosques 
or  schools  readily  submit  to  any  government,  as  this 
alone  could  secure  to  them  the  use  of  their  legacies 
{vakvf)f  their  main  source  of  income.  Those  brethren, 
however,  who  have  had  themselves  declared  saints  have 
become  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  the  sworn  enemies  of  a  well-regulat^nl  government. 
The  title  of  saint  (ishav)  is  easily  obtained.  The  mo- 
tives to  obtain  it  are,  however,  very  frequently  the  most 
dishonorable,  while  the  saints  themselves  in  many  cases 
bear  a  very  poor  reputation.  In  Central  Asia,  the  ma- 
jority of  robberies  are  committed  by  the  saints,  and 
they  are  therefore  avoided  by  the  stationary  popula- 
tion. The  nomads,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  them 
with  open  arms,  and  here,  among  the  roving  sons  of  the 
steppe,  they  find  their  true  home.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment at  first  did  not  oppose  them.  The  decrees  of 
1781  and  1786,  on  the  contrary,  opened  to  them  the 
newly  acquired  Kirghis  steppes.  Their  influence  here 
was  a  very  pernicious  one.  The  government,  however, 
treats  them  at  present  more  strictly.  In  1873  a  case 
occurred  in  Orenburg  where  such  a  saint  was  banished 
to  a  government  having  no  Mohammedan  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Russian  government  proceeded 
against  the  saints  in  the  Caucasus,  while  in  Turkestan  it 
watches  the  fanatical  order  of  Nakshbandi  ver>'  closely. 


The  popular  school  system  among  the  Mobammedana 
was  entirely  reorganized  by  an  imperial  decree  of  Nuv. 
20, 1874.  This  decree  placed  the  schools  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Bashkirs,  and  Kirghis  under  the  imperial  ministry 
of  education,  which  informed  its  .subordinates  of  this 
act  as  follows:  "The  subordination  of  the  Tartar  non- 
Russian  schools  under  this  ministr)'  b  not  only  im- 
portant in  an  educational,  but  also  in  a  political,  point 
of  view.  The  Mussulmans'  schools  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  without  any  government  supervision,  and  tJbere- 
fore  promoted  among  the  people  an  anti-Russian  senti- 
ment and  a  fanaticism  which  prevented  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Tartar,  etc,  with  the  other  inhabiunts  of 
Russia."  According  to  Mohammedan  view^t,  every  mol- 
lah  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  while  the  school  is  near 
the  mosque.  Through  these  schools,  the  mollahs  en- 
deavor to  bring  their  community  under  their  influence, 
and  to  keep  them  away  from  their  Russian  neighbors. 
They  are  also  decidedly  opposed  to  any  goyemment 
supervision  of  the  schools.  The  government  at  finit 
tried  to  establish  teachers*  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  these  schools;  and  the  decree  of  1870, 
which  ordered  the  establishment  of  these  seminaries, 
provided,  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  prejudices,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  Russian  language  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  Mohammedans,  and  the  mollahs  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  all  the  lesspns,  so  that  they  might  con- 
vince themselves  that  nothing  objectionable  was  taught. 
Even  now  the  teachers  in  the  madrassas  of  the  principal 
cities,  like  Rasan,  speak  Russian  fluently,  although  they 
are  all  Mohammedans.  The  authorities  are  also  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reading-books  contain- 
ing, besidra  itlen  and  fables,  incidents  from  Russian  his- 
tory, as  well  as  facts  from  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory. This  is  a  decided  improvement,  as  according  to 
all  authorities,  like  Shaw,  Leroh,  and  Vambery,  the  en- 
tire Turkish-Tartaric  literature  breathes  **a  spirit  of  re- 
ligious mysticism,  rose-colored  sensual  love,  and  reck- 
less bravery  emanating  from  the  most  bitter  hate  of  the 
unbelievers."  Even  such  an  old  library  as  that  of  Ka- 
san  is  completely  wanting  in  works  on  the  history  and 
geography  of  Mohammedan  countries ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  want  will  be  relieved  in  time  by  the 
Mohammedan  students  in  the  Russian  high  and  second- 
ary schools.  In  1871  the  Oriental  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg  was  attended  by  thiny-six 
students.  In  the  same  year  there  were  ninety-two  Mo- 
hammedan students  in  the  Russian  gymnasia,  of  which 
the  educational  district  of  Kasan,  with  its  forty-tliree 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Mohammedan  population,  bad  for- 
ty-seven. 

3.  Pagant,  —  The  number  of  pagans  in  European 
Turkey  is  258,125;  in  Poland,  245;  in  Caucasia,  4683 ; 
in  Siberia,  286,016;  in  Central  Asia,  14,740. 

IV.  Literature. — On  the  history*  of  the  Russian  Church, 
see  Mouravieff,  History  of  the  Ruuutn  Church  (transL  by 
Blackmore  [1842]  to  the  year  1710),  voL  i;  Strahl,  Bei- 
trage  zur  ruttiachen  Kirchen^chichte  (1827),  voL  i; 
id.  Geschichte  der  rusnachen  Kirche  (1880),  voL  i; 
Schmitt,  Die  fnorgenldndiach'ffriechisch'rustiscke  Kirche 
(1826);  id.  Kritische  Geschichte  der  neugriech,  und  der 
russischen  Kirche  (1840) ;  Neale,  History  of  the  /Jofy 
Eastern  Church  (1850) ;  Stanley,  History  of  the  Eastern 
Chutrh  (1862);  Theiner,  Die  Staatskirche  Russlands 
(1858);  Gallitzin  [prince  A.],  VEgUse  Greco -JRtisse 
(1861);  Boissard,  L'EgNse  de  Russie  (1867,  2  vols.); 
Philaret  [archbishop  of  Tchemigoff],  Geschichte  der 
Kirche  Rtuskmds  (Germ,  transl.  by  Blumenthal,  1872) ; 
Basaroff,  Russische  Orihodoxe  Kirche  (1878) ;  also  the 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Eastern  Church  Asso^tion 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churdi  in  the  United  States  (published  in  New  York 
and  London  since  1864).  The  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  as  taught  in  Russia  is  set  forth  in  the 
catechisms  of  the  metropolitans  Plato  and  Philaret  of 
Moscow.  An  English  translation  of  the  larger  cate- 
chism of  Philaret  was  published  by  Blackmore  (1845), 
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■nd  republished  in  Scbaff,  Creeds  of  Chrutendmn  (1877), 
voL  it  See  aLw  Guettee  [a  Gallican  priest  who  joined 
the  KosaiAn  Church],  ExpoHUun  de  la  Doctrine  de  VEgU§e 
Calk,  Ortkodoxe  de  Rum,  (1866) ;  Procopowicz,  Theohgia 
Christiana  Ortkodoxd  (1778-75),  5  vols. ;  abridg.  (1802). 
On  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  Churchi  see 
King  [Anglican  chaplain  in  St.  Petersburg  ],  The  Rites 
and  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  tn  Russia  (1772) ; 
Mouravieff,  LeUres  aun  Ami  sur  FOfflce  Divin  (French 
transL  by  prince  Gallitzin).  On  the  constitution  and 
present  condition  of  the  Church,  see  Silbemagl,  VetfasS' 
vap  und  grgeiucartiger  Bestand  sdmmtlidter  Kirchen  des 
Orients  (1865);  Neher,  KirchL  StaHstik  (1865),  vol  il 
The  Utest  statistics  of  the  Church  are  found  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  procurator- general.  A  full  statis- 
tical account  of  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
empire  is  found  in  the  Statiftical  Year-hook  of  the  Rus- 
siftn  Empire  (in  the  Russian  language  [St.  Petersburg, 
1871]),voLiL    (A.J.S.) 

Russia,  VersioDB  o(  or,  rather.  Versions  in  the 
Lanouaoks  of  Russia.  The  praise  which  has  been 
awarded  to  ancient  Thebes  on  the  Nile  by  calling  it 
crarofcirvXoc«  "  the  hundred-gated,"  may  be  also  given 
to  Russia,  which,  in  its  geographical  dimensions,  variety 
of  races,  multiplicity  of  population,  and  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, is  a  world  in  itself,  and  baffles  and  bewilders  the 
mind  at  the  bare  conception  that  the  millions  that  owe 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  the  czar  are  to  be  furnished 
with  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernaculars.  Ac- 
c«>nling  to  the  geographical  position,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing linguistic  groups : 

I.  Bast  Siberian^  or  Bastem  Oronp: 
a,  Jakaglr;  6,  Tchnksht  and  Coreak;  «,  Kamtchatkan; 
(f,  GiliakL 

IL  {A.)  AUaie  Orowp : 
a,  TungnsUn;  6,  Mantcho;  e^  Aino,  or  Kurile;  d,  Alen- 
tiao. 

(B.)  Mcnoolian  Languages: 
Oj  Xongol ;  b,  Bariat ;  e,  Kiilmnck. 

(C.)  Tartar: 
a.  Jftknt :  ft,  Siberian  Tsrtar ;  e,  EiffrhlM  Tnrtar ;  d,  Bftsh- 
kir  and  Mesbtcherik :  s,  Nmralan  and  Knmfik ;  /,  Tnrkme- 
nian ;  g,  Aderbedshan :  A,  Kazan  Tariar ;  i,  Tchovash. 

(D.)  Samoiede: 
a,  Jarak;  6,  Tawgy,  Snmoiedei 

{E.)  Finnish  FamUy: 

Of  Uffrian, 
a,OsUak;  5,  Wogiil. 

fi.  Bfdgarian. 
a,  Tcberemiwian ;  b,  Mordnin. 

7,  Permian. 
a,  Permian ;  6,  Sirenlan ;  e,  Woyakinn. 

6.  Finnish  Branch: 
a,  FlnnUb  in  the  narrnwer  fenne,  wirh 

1,  Carelian ;  2,  TKChiidian ;  8,  Wotinn ;  4,  Olonetzlan. 
ft,  Estbonian ;  e,  Lilian ;  d,  Krewingian ;  «,  Lappone«e. 

ni.  Jenisean  Oroup : 
a,  Jeniaeo,  O^akian ;  6,  Kottian. 

IV.  COueasian  Oroitp: 
a,  Georgic ;  ft,  Lest;hic ;  «,  Bbtlc ;  d,  Tcherkeif*  Families'. 

V.  ShemMie  Ormtp: 
a,  Hebrew;  ft^  Arabic 

YI.  Aidatie  Group : 
a,  Persian :  ft,  Kurdish ;  e,  Armenian ;  d,  Ossitlrian. 

VIL  European  Oroup  : 

(A.)  Slavotiie  Family. 
a,  Russian ;  ft,  Polish ;  e,  Servian ;  d,  TMbechian  s  e,  Bul- 
garian. 


(B.)  Lithuanian  Fcvmify. 
all         " 


a,  Lithuanian  and  Samogitlnn ;  ft,  Lettish. 

(C.)  Gsrmanie  Family. 
a,  German ;  ft,  Bnglixh ;  «,  Swedish ;  d,  Dntch. 

(D.)  OraeO'Latin  Family, 
a,  Greek ;  ft,  Albanian ;  e,  Latin ;  d,  Italian ;  e,  French ;  /, 
Itouman. 

These  are  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  empire. 
As  to  the  verrions  made  for  these  different  families,  onl}' 
a  few  enjoy  this  privilege.  Following  our  table,  we 
must  pass  over  the  East  Siberians,  or  Eastern  Group,  as 
none  of  these  people,  who  are  but  partially  Christians, 
have  the  Scriptures  in  their  veniaculan     The  same 


must  be  said  of  the  Ainos,  or  Kuriles,  belonging  to  the 
Altaic,  and  of  a  great  many  others  belonging  to  the 
other  groups.  For  a  better  view,  we  will  speak  of  the 
different  versions  in  alphabetical  order;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  linguistic  table  the  reader  will  be  easily 
guided  as  to  which  family  the  respective  version  be- 
longs to.  As  the  roost  important  versions  have  either 
been  given  already,  or  will  be  given,  in  this  Cychpcediaj 
the  reader  will  be  referred  to  them. 

1.  AUktnian, 

2.  Aleutian  is  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  For  the  mof  t  part,  they  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  which  had  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  print- 
ed for  them  in  the  Alentian,  according  to  the  trannlation 
prepared  by  prieift  John  Veniaminoff,  in  the  year  IS^  In 
parallel  cofnmus  with  the  Russian  version. 

8.  AraMe. 

4i  Armenianm 

B.  BtUgarian.    See  Si.avovio  Vxxsioms. 

6.  BuHat.  The  Bnriats,  residing  on  Lake  Baikal,  and 
nnmhering  about  160,000  individuals,  are  Lnmaitft^ ;  some 
are  Christians.  At  a  verv  early  time,  prince  Gallitsin,  pres- 
ident of  the  Russian  Blole  Society,  wrote  to  the  Roveniur 
of  Irkatsk,  requesting  him  to  Msna  two  learned  Bitriats  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  pnrpose  of  assistiiifi;  Dr.  Schmidt  In 
the  translation  of  the  New  Test.  Two  safsangs,  or  Bnrlat 
nobles,  accordingly  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  with 
the  cimsent  of  their  prince  and  lama,  engaged  in  the  work 
of  translation.  The  Divine  Word  was  blessed  in  their 
conversion,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  their  chief  they 
avowed  their  faith  in  Jesus.  In  1818  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  published,  which  whs  soon  followed  by  oth- 
er parts  of  the  New  Test.  Since  1840  the  Brit  Ish  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  possesses  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bi- 
ble, which  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  that  society. 

7.  Dutch. 

8.  Knglish. 

9.  Atkonian.  Esthonls  is  a  marithne  government  in 
the  north-west  of  Bnropean  Russia,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Bnltic  provinces.  The  langusee  is  spoken  in  two  dia- 
lects—the  Dorpat  and  Reval  Bsthonian.  The  former  is ' 
spoken  in  South  Esthonia,  and  the  latter  prevails  in  the 
North.  Almost  all  the  Bvthouians  sre  of  the  Lutheran 
persnasioh.  As  early  as  1986  they  received  the  entire  New 
Test,  in  the  Bsthonlan  lanensffe,  translated  by  Jtihu  Fisch- 
er, a  German  professor  nf  dlvinitv  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  Livonia.  This  translation  was  executed  at  the 
command  of  Charles  XL  A  version  of  the  Old  Test. ,  made 
by  the  same  transistor,  aided  by  OoKekenlus,  appeared  in 
4to  in  1080 ;  but  it  is  nucertain  iu  which  dialect  the«ie  early 
versions  were  written,  although  it  was  understood  through- 
out Esthonia.  Later  versions  considered  l)oth  dialects, 
and  thus  we  have  two  versions  — the  Reval  Enthonian 
(q.  V.)  and  the  Dorpat  EsUumian,  As  to  the  latter  dialect, 
a  New  Test,  was  printed  in  Riga  in  1727,  which  edition 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  1815,  throuji^h  the  exertiong  of 
Dr.  Paterson.  6000  copies  of  the  New  Test,  were  printed 
l)y  the  Britlsn  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  in  1824  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  had  SOOO  copies  printed,  while  an- 
other edition  was  tinaertakeu  in  1836  by  the  Dorpai  Bible 
Society.  In  the  same  year  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  bv  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Meyer,  of 
Carolen,  was  primed  by  the  aid  of  the  parent  society,  and 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  New  Test,  together  with  the 
Psalms  which  has  been  diHtributed  is,  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1878), 
86,000. 

10.  Finnish.  As  early  as  1648  the  New  Test,  was  pub- 
lished At  Stockholm.  This  version  was  made  by  Michael 
Agricola,  rector,  and  afterwardi*  blvbop  of  A1)o,  a  friend 
ofLuther.  In  1644  the  entire  Bible  was  published  under 
the  patronage  of  queen  Christina,  to  whf>m  the  work  was 
also  dedicated.  Lditions  of  the  New  Test,  f^om  the  text 
of  qneen  Christina's  version  appeared  in  1732, 1740, 1774, 
and  1776.  In  1811  the  Briti«>h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
commenced  its  operations  in  Finland,  and  a  Bible  society 
was  formed  at  Aoo.  In  1816  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Abo.  and  in  the  following 
year  6000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the  press  in  Abo. 
A  quarto  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  completed  in 
1827,  but  the  extensive  flre  which  broke  out  in  the  same 
vear  at  Abo  destroyed  this  edition  (consisting  of  7600  cop- 
ies). In  consequence,  another  edition  of  6000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  immediately  undertaken  by  the  same 
society;  and  this  edition  was  completed  at  Stockholm  in 
1S29.  In  1882  the  Bible  Society  of  Abo  was  again  in  iictive 
operation,  and  new  editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  as  M'ell  as 
or  the  New  Test.,  left  the  press.  Apart  f^>m  tne  Finnish 
edition  printed  at  Abo,  the  St  Petersburg  Society  under- 
took some  editions  for  the  pnrpose  of  supplyinGr  the  Finns 
in  their  own  nelfj^hborhoou.  The  New  Test,  wits  printed 
in  1814  and  ngnin  in  1829,  and  the  entire  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1817.  Many  lar^  editions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
subsequently  1)eeu  issued  bv  the  Joint  aeency  of  the  Fin- 
nish and  the  British  and  t>'orcipri>  Bible  societies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  for  1S78,  the  former  society 
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had  Iwned  since  its  formation  S89,2T8,  and  the  latter  409,748 
copies  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures. 

11.  Frmeh, 

18.  GtoTffian.  By  way  of  supplement  we  will  odd  that 
in  18T6  the  British  and  Ff»reigu  Bible  Society  decided  to 

Srint  an  edition  of  the  Font  Gospels,  the  work  being 
one  at  Tiflls. 
18.  German, 

14.  Greek. 

18.  Hebrew  New  TeHamenL 

16.  lUUittn, 

17.  Judao-Arabie, 

15.  Juiato-German, 

19.  Jxidao-PtTHie, 

90.  JudcBo-PolUk  is  a  language  spoken  by  the  Polish 
Jews,  consisting  principally  of  Old  German  with  a  mixt^ 
ure  of  Hebraisms,  or  at  least  phrases  pecallor  to  the  Jews, 
with  very  little  Polish  in  it.  In  1880  a  translation  of  the 
19ew  Test.  Into  this  language  was  undertaken  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  PromoUng  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
An  edition  was  published  in  1881  by  the  Briiish  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  the  characters  being  the  ao-called  Rab- 
binic. A  new  edition  in  the  Hebrew  square  letters  was 
published  by  the  Limdon  society  in  1809,  while  in  1878  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook  a  new  edi- 
tion in  the  pointea  Hebrew  characters,  edited  by  P.  Her- 
shon,  which  was  completed  in  1873. 

81.  Kalmuekian.  For  the  Kalmucks  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  Mr.  Neits,  a  missionary  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, at  tlie  beginning  of  this  ceutnrv  undertook  the  work 
of  translation,  which  was  continued  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  whose 
version  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  at  SL  Petersbnreat  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  is 
the  only  part  which  has  been  translated. 

28.  KanxUe'Tartar, 

88.  Karelian  is  the  language  of  a  people  dwelling  in  the 

J'overument  of  Tver,  in  tiniropean  Russia.  As  early  as  the 
8th  century  the v  Joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  a  bull 
published  March  14, 1851,  by  Clement  IV,  we  are  told  that 
they  were  obliged  to  Join  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  they 
still  belong.  In  1880  the  Russian  Bible  Society  published 
the  Gospel  accord  inffio  St.  Matthew  for  the  benefit  of  this 
tribe  in  the  modern  Russian  characters. 

Tartar 
ven 
ibie 

8<}ciety  nt  Astradian,  the  New  Test,  was  translated  in  1818 
by  Mr.  Charles  Fraxer,  a  Scottish  missionary.    Since  this 
mission  was  abandoned,  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  G<id  among  this  people. 
86.  Kttrdieh,    See  Slavonic  VaEsiowa. 

86.  Lajmoneee. 

87.  Loan, 

»;  IMkSinian}  ^  StA^^^'^  yMMSions, 

80.  MmtehO. 

81.  Mordvinian,  The  Morduins  occupy  a  locality  lower 
down  the  Volga,  and  their  number  is,  on  good  authority, 
supposed  to  approach  400.000.  They  are  otvided  into  twt> 
tribes— the  Mokshans  and  Ersans.  The  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety translated  the  New  Test  Into  their  language,  but  the 
dissolution  of  that  society  brought  the  work  to  u  termina- 
tion. 

88.  OUmeUktf^  which  is  a  sub-dialect  of  Karelian,  had  a 
small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  that  olnlect. 
A  specimen  of  this  translation  was  sent  In  1880  to  Tver  to 
be  compared  with  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  governments 
bnt  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  arrested 
the  progress  of  this  undertaking. 

88.  Ostjaktan  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous tribes  in  811)eria.  A  translntion  of  the  Gosiiel  of 
8l  Matthew  into  this  vernacular  exists  in  a  collection  at 
London,  prepared  at  the  expense  of  prince  Lncien  Bona- 
parte. 

84.  Oeeitinkm  Is  the  language  spoken  by  the  Oi>setes, 
who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  north  of  Geor- 
gia. In  1768  Russian  priests  established  a  mission  among 
them,  and  in  1881  upwards  of  80,000  Osseies  had  joined  the 
Greek  Church.  Among  the  converts  was  also  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  JalgnsTde,  who,  being  anxious  to  provide 
bis  countrymen  with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue,  proposed  to  the  committee  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  gospels  in 
the  Ossitinian  dialect.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
in  1884  the  work  was  ordered  to  l>e  put  to  press.  While 
the  printing  was  going  on,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was 
suspended,  and  thus  the  work  was  discitntinued.  Forty 
years  later  a  new  translation  of  the  gospels  was  prepared 
at  Tiflls. 

8&  Permian,  The  Permians,  occupying  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  BJarmaland,  are  divided  into  three  divisions— the 
Permians  proper,  composed  of  about  50,000  souls,  partial- 
ly Christianized,  but  wlthont  the  Scriptures  in  their  lan- 
guage except  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which  had  been 
executed  for  prince  Louis  Luclen  Bonaparte,  not  with  a 
view  to  circuTatltm,  but  to  aid  liniruistlc  studies.  The 
SIrenian  and  Wotjak  will  be  meutiouod  in  the  proper 
place. 

86.  Pertitan. 

87.  Polieh,    See  Slavomio  Vrbsions. 


88.  Rounutnittn, 

89.  RuMian, 

40.  Samogitian, 

41.  Slavonic 
48.  Servian. 

48.  Sirenian,  This  dialect  is  q>oken  by  the  SireDfane, 
another  section  of  the  Permians ;  their  number  is  about 
70,000.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  translated  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  into  their  language,  of  which  1400  copies 
were  printed  in  1888. 

44.  Swedish,    See  Soakdimaviam  Vsaaiona. 

40i.  Si/riae  in  Hebrew  Charaetere, 

46.  Tranecttueaeian  Tartar, 

47.  Teheremieeian  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  people  dwell- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Kama,  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  Kaaan  and  Simbirsk.  The  complete  New 
Test  appeared  in  the  Tcheremissian  language  in  lS3«f, 
lieing  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  While  the 
work  was  in  progress,  the  archbishop  of  Kaxan  collected 
a  number  of  the  people  and  read  to  tnem  fh>m  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test  to  ascertain  whether  it  waa  intel- 
ligible to  them.  The  pe«>ple  wept  aloud  for  Joy  that  they 
had  received  the  Word  of  Jesus  in  their  own  toitgoe.  An 
edition  of  8000  copies  was  printed,  but  the  diasointion  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  that  followed  brought  the  work 
to  a  termination. 

48.  Tehuwaechian  Is  spoken  by  a  people  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Volga,  immbering  about  670,000  iDdivlanala, 
partially  Christianized.  In  1817  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  at  Simbirsk  to  translate  the 
New  Test  In  1818  the  Four  Gospels  were  translated,  and 
two  years  later  the  entire  Test,  under  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bishiip  of  Kaaan,  to  whose  diocese  the  people  belong,  l^e 
edition,  consisting  of  6000  copies,  was  printed  In  Rnesiaa 
cbarticiers. 

49.  Vofjulian  Is  spoken  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Tobolsk,  in  a  district  ()etween  the  Tobol,  the  Bereaov,  the 
Obi,  and  the  Uralian  Mountains.  A  translation  nf  the 
Gos|>el  of  St  Matthew  into  Vognlian  is  contained  in  the 
collection  of  prince  Lncien  Bonaparte. 

60.  WotfakuoL  The  third  section  of  the  Permian  race 
consists  of  the  Wo^aks.  about  800,000,  located  in  the  Up- 
per  Kama,  and  eenerallv  Christianized.  In  1880,  Lewan- 
dowski,  a  learned  Woijak^nnmenced  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test  The  Russian  Bible  Society  enctmraged  him  t'* 
ctmtlnue ;  and  thus  under  the  care  aitd  inspecQon  of  the 
Viatka  Branch  Bible  S<}Ciety,  the  gospels  of  SS.  Matthew 
.nnd  Mark  were  completed  during  the  year  1888.  From 
the  first  sheets  of  these  gospels  some  portions  were  read 
in  their  churches,  and  it  Is  related  that  the  people  demand- 
ed tt>  hear  more,  out  a  change  came ;  the  Russian  society 
became  extinct,  and  all  its  printing  operations  were  nec- 
essarily suspended. 

Besides  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Sodetiff  see  The  Bible  of  Every  Ixmdf  bat  es- 
pecially Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des  Uerm  m  den  Spracken 
Russlands  (St  Petersburg,  1 870).    (R  P.) 

Russian  Sects.  Religious  sects  abound  in  Rns- 
sia,  and  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe 
we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of  large  bodies  of 
dissenters  defying  the  sovereign's  power,  and  living  in 
open  secession  from  the  National  Church.  All  of  these 
sects  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Raakol- 
niks  (q.  v.),  L  e.  Schismatics,  The  Raskolniks  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  the  Popoflchina  and  the 
Bezpopoftchins,  the  former  having  priests  and  the  1st- 
ter  none.  (For  much  of  the  following  article  we  sre 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken,  miasiooaiy  to  Bul- 
garia.) 

I.  The  PopoFTCHiNS  are  divided  into  five  principsi 
sects. 

1.  The  Diaconofidiins,  This  sect  was  started  in 
1706  at  Veska,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  the 
Deacon,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 

2.  The  Epffanoftchins  (q.  v.). 

8.  The  Peremayano/ichins  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Starovertzi  (men  of  the  ancient  faith)  is  the 
name  assumed  by  the  majority  of  those  who  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, especially  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
liturgical  books  effected  by  the  patriarch  Nikon  (A.D. 
1654).  The  following  are  the  points  which,  they 
strenuously  maintain,  justify  their  separation  from  the 
National  Church :  a.  The  service  should  be  according 
to  the  old  books  before  their  alteration  by  Nikon,    b, 

m 

In  the  Creed  the  article  on  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
read,  '*And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true  and  living 
Lord.*"    c.  The  Hallelujah  should  be  sung  only  twice, 
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u  ao  unirerully  Tounil  in 
10  appear  ammiff  thpm. 
Mer  I  (A,D.  I689-I7S5), 
n ;  but  hiB  MictXBSon,  es- 


Dot  three  times ;  tSUi  the  Becoad  iddiiig  "  Glory  to  I  and  the  tendency  to  fan. 
thai,'  d.  Tbe  proccuions  aniund  the  chuTchea  should  Ruaaian  diswiu  did  not 
1^  with  the  coune  o(  the  aun.  and  not  against  it.  &  They  were  persecuted  ui 
That  the  aign  gf  the  cna*  ahould  be  made  by  unit-    who  laid  double  taxes  oi 

ing  the  Iburth  and  fifth  Hugera,  and  not  the  Ant  three  pecially  Catharine  II  ana  Alexander  1,  have  adopted  a 
fingett,  with  the  thumb.  J",  To  acknowledgf^,  respect,  |  milder  policy  wilh  the  hope  of  winning  them  back  U> 
and  adore  only  the  eight-ended  cross,  g.  The  name  the  Eastern  Church.  Bui  little  auccen  has  atleoded 
of  Jesua  i)  to  be  written  and  prononnced  laui,  SDd  not    these  attempts  at  reconciliation. 

JcHu.  6.  TchtjuBilii,  or  Wjetkatn,  an   inngniflcanC  body 

Then  were  other  and  alill  uoallei  poinla  of  dispute,   who,  during  the  lime  of  tbe  persecution  (A,D.  1730), 


Elgfat^nded  Uross  oT  tbe  Riukololks. 
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took  n 
betwc 


A.  Popoftchlu  TBOchar. 

in  the  itUnda  of  the  Wjetka,  a  smill  riv( 
beirnime.    Her 


il  Pulan 


they  for 

■sterio',  from  which,  fifty  ye«r»  later,  »me  of  them  mi- 

frnte<l  in  Poland  and  buiU  a  church  and  convent  at 

Tcheniobolu,  Their  chief  diiUiiRuiBliinB  practices  are  a 
cefuMl  U)  lake  oache  iixd  U  offer  prayen  for  the  emperor, 
II.  The  BKziYii-or-rcHiMa,  as  we  have  said,  are  di»- 
sentcn  who  refiiM  to  have  pnears,  the  ucramenla  be- 
ing «ilmini»tered  and  eervicen  conducted  by  lay  elden. 
They  itoOKiiiiie  no  prieatly  hierarchy,  and  dislike  the 
uational  bishops  and  piicols  ■"  much  that  Kbtn  any 


4  Poponchlu  Huuk  al  llomc. ' 


A  Popoftchin 
le  of  these  entcn  tl 


Uouk  iu  TraTelling-dm 


houses  they  hiaten,  as  soon  u 
ne  leaves,  lo  wasn  me  seats  and  walla.  They  beliere 
that  the  Church  is  in  a  period  of  decline  and  apostasy, 
that  the  apusCulic  Buccesaion  baa  been  inteirupted.  and 
that  legitimate  priests  are  non  imponihle.  They  huM 
that  the  world  has  had  four  eras;  a  spring,  or  morning. 
from  Adam  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  Templei  a 
summer,  or  noon,  lasting  until  the  birth  of  Christ;  an 
autumn,  or  evening,  until  the  appearance  uf  Antichrist, 
about  1660  j  and  now  the  cold  winter,  the  dark  nighl, 
which  will  continue  until  Itie  Lord  shall  descend  upon 
earth  to  save  men.  The  fiezpopofichins  are  dinded 
up  into  very  many  sects,  some  of  them  holding  opinioni 
exceedingly  absurd.    The  three  principal  of  these  secu 


A  Puiwrtchln  Nnu 
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1.  7^  PomOTyatu. — The  fbiuider  of  thi«  Kct  nu  * 
ninaway  dcacoa  uf  the  nanw  of  Danila  Wiculin.  In 
Ihe  jrear  1696  he  founded  >  iDDnuUry  on  the  borders 
of  (he  Viga,  of  wbich  for  forty  ye*™  he  wm  ihe  prior, 
■nd  died  id  17S!>.  lu  tbe  ercciion  or  the  ntonulcry  tnd 
>n  iu  leaderahtp  he  «m  imLiled  by  Andrei  Miabtezky, 
H  bo  VBi  of  princely  origin,  anil  occupied  hii  post  until 
hia  end,  ui  i;86.  Soon  titer  Ibia  a  munuterj'  for  fe- 
jualM  wu  iffguiized,  of  which  fSRlomonio,  the  sieler  of 
Uishtezky,  became  prioress.  The  monaaleriea  Boon 
amasaed  wealth,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  procure  a 
lii^  libniy  of  old  Slavic  manuM^pta,  and  cumpoaed 
boolu  for  the  education  of  aingera,  wrilera,  painter^  and 
the  future  leaden  oF  the  aeci.  At  the  end  of  the  put 
century  these  iDonasteriea  contained  2000  male  anif 
female  inmaCea.  Andrei  and  Siminn  DeniBUW  have 
written  several  works  for  the  aeet,  and  in  general  de- 
fence of  the  Raskolniks,  uf  which  the  Pomoryaa  Amaert 
to  Ihe  QuMftnuj  of  Srrfil  is  tbe  principal. 

The  teachings  of  the  Pomoryins,  also  called  Donil- 
nwicbina, consist  in  Ihe  following:  o.  From  tbe  lime  of 
Nikon,  tbe  Antichrist  has  been  reigning,  though  unseen, 


II  the  oi 


IX  Church,  and  has 

a  and  prieslbood.    b.  Those  from  tl 


true  priesthood,  there  is  no  one  to  solet 
therefore  all  are  obliged  to  lire  in  Ihe 
and  those  married  in  the  Church  mi 
Monks  from  tbe  orthodox  Church  can  I 
mf  such  after  having  been  rebaplized,  i 


II  othen 


n  that  St 


,niie  moiriages, 
in  married  state, 

e  acknowledged 


lot  been  such  before,  t 
m  are  to  be  offered.  During 
the  reign  of  Anna  Ivanova  one  of  the  Fomoryans  n 
piirteilthii  to  tbe  aulhuriiieej  then,  lo  avoid  (lifficultii 
with  the  government,  they  introduced  a  prayer  for  tl: 
czar,  which  they  hare  used  ever  since.  /.  The  croiH 
not  to  have  the  inscription"!.  N.K. I.,"  becaose  this 
a  Latin  heresy,  bat  (o  have  the  initial  letlen  of  these 
words:  Zar  Slaty  Im  Ciriiloi  Sia  Baihii,  "Lord  i 
«lory,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  (iod,"  as  it  had  been  to  tt 
lime  uf  Kikon.     g.  The  food  boit^'ht  in  the  market 


A  PiHaorjan  Teacher. 
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not  to  be  considered  nnclean.     ^  To  be  ready  for  aui- 
cide  by  fire  fur  the  true  faith. 

2.  Tht  Fedotr}nftckiia.  —  J\ivi  is  the  second  of  the 
principal  sects  of  tbe  Bezpopoftchins,  which  spread  with 
the  same  rapidity  in  another  pan  of  Che  country.  The 
[irincipal  promoter  of  it  was  a  deacon  by  tbe  name  of 
Fedoeei,  a  conlempurary  uf  Danilo  Wiculin.  Hadng 
removed  with  bis  family  to  Foland,  he  gathered  arciutul 
him  in  a  short  lime  a  number  uf  tfsskolnik  fugitives 
frum  RuBsis,  and  founded  two  abodes,  one  for  males  and 
tbe  other  for  fenulee,  among  whom  be  acted  as  priest. 
He  agreed  in  all  points  with  the  Pouion-ans,  except  two, 
vii.:  a.  The  inscription  of  "I.  K.'R.  1."  is  to  be 
retained  upon  the  cross,  b.  The  food  bought  in  the 
markela  must  be  puriHed  by  prayer  and  sdoriiion. 
These  two  pointa  gave  rise  to  the  sect.  The  cITorts 
of  tbe  Fomoryans  In  form  a  union  with  the  Fedosejotl- 


e  Po- 


irical 


!771tbeyBnc. 

estatlishment,  known  as  Ihe  Preobrashensky  Cemeter 
which  became  the  principal  centre  of  tbe  sect.  The 
originator,  and  for  thirty-eight  yeaia  the  bead  of  this 
institution,  was  Elijah  Alexejew  Kowilin,  a  dealer  in 
bricks  and  wines.  During  the  pestilence  at  Moscow  in 
1771,  when  all  the  poor  workmen  who  had  been  there 
commenced  lo  leave  the  town  to  return  to  their  native 

of  the  country,  Kowilin,  with  another  merchant,  Zen- 
koff,  applied  fur  permission  to  establish,  at  their  ex- 
pense, B  quarantine  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  lead- 

the  burial  of  those  that  died.  Having  received  tbe 
permission,  they  established  a  barrier  and  building  for 
the  purpose  proposed.  He,  with  othera,  fed  the  hungry, 
nuned  the  sick,  and  comforted  Ihe  dying.  Tbe  news 
of  the  comfort  provided  by  Kowilin  spread  very  rapidly, 
and,  besides  the  hungry  and  «ck,  the  people  a>  maite 
look  refuge  with  him.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  ilid  all 

this  woe  from  hunger  and  pestilence  waa  sent  upm 
Moscow  by  Uod  as  a  jusl  punishment  for  the  Wikoniari 
heresy,  and  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  turn  to  God. 
The  people,  seeing  that  tboae  living  as  orthodox  wer« 


A  Fedoseioftcbin  TeBcher. 
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Just  thrown  into  a  cart  and  hurled  off,  while  thoee  under 
Kowilin's  care  were  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  sacraments  in  the  last  hours,  and  when  dead 
were  given  a  Christian  funeral,  chose,  between  the  two, 
the  latter,  and  submitted  en  masse  to  rebaptism  and 
the  conditions  of  Kowilin.  At  the  same  time,  they 
turned  over  to  Kowilin  all  their  movable  and  real  prop- 
erty. When  the  pestilence  ceased,  he  retained  many  of 
his  adherents  and  formed  a  kind  of  monastery,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  contained 
1500  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  sect  numbered  near- 
ly 10,000  members  at  Moscow.  To  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution, he  petitioned  for  assistants  under  the  name  of 
trustees,  who  were  selected  from  among  the  members, 
and  were  of  the  richest  merchants.  The  news  of  the 
wealth  and  good  order  of  this  establishment  and  the 
concern  of  Kowilin  for  the  good  of  the  Fedoeejoftchins 
raised  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  sect  in  other  parts  of  the 
land,  which  by  degrees  placed  all  their  communities 
under  his  protection  and  made  them  dependent  upon 
the  Preobrashensky  Ometery  institution,  from  which 
they  all  began  to  get  their  leaders  and  singers,  and 
bought  all  their  books  and  ikonasj  and  to  which  they 
continued  to  send  their  annual  contributions. 

3.  The  PkUippoftchins, — Besides  the  general  doctrines 
of  the  Bezpopoftchins,  the  Philippoftchins  hold:  a. 
That  only  the  eight-ended  cross  without  inscription  is 
to  be  venerated.  6.  Only  the  ihonas  according  to  the 
old  style,  and  painted  by  themselves,  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped c  No  prayers  are  to  be  offered  for  the  czar. 
d.  Man  and  wife  are  to  be  separated  after  having  been 
rebaptized.  e.  Suicide  by  fire  or  hunger  is  martyrdom 
for  the  true  faith.  This  last  point  explains  why  the 
Philippoftchins  are  sometimes  also  called  Samososhi- 
gately  (Self-burners)  and  Morelshtchiky  (Starvation- 
ists).  Even  Philip  and  a  number  of  his  followers  burned 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  their  monastery  and  re- 
maining in  it.    See  Philippics. 

4.  Among  the  minor  sects  are : 

(1.)  The  Pashiskkoe^  or  Adamaatowa, — ^The  origina- 
tor of  this  sect  was  a  herdsman  of  Denisow,  Adam  by 
name.  Pastush,  in  Russian,  means  herdsman;  and  this 
bis  calling,  combined  with  his  name,  forms  the  name 
of  the  sect.  He  censured  the  Philippins  because  of  their 
passion  for  suicide,  the  Pomoryans  on  account  of  their 
aversion  to  eat  and  drink  with  others;  and  taught  that 
it  was  sinful  to  walk  on  paved  streets,  to  handle  money, 
and  possess  passports,  because  the  first  is  an  invention 
of  the  Antichrist,  and  the  last  two  bear  the  seal  and  im- 
print of  the  same. 

(2.)  The  Spasova,  or  Kusmintchw^^lXA  founder  was 
Kusma,  an  illiterate  peasant,  and  hu  doctrine  was  called 
Netovtchina  (a  word  derived  from  the  Russian  word 
nety  which  means  ^  there  is  not"),  and  is  used  in  this 
form  to  show  that  he  held  that  since  the  time  of 
the  correction  of  the  books,  and  with  them  the  prayers 
and  faith  in  the  orthodox  Church,  the  Antichrist  is 
reigning,  and,  consequently,  *Uhere  is  no"  grace,  no 
sanctity,  no  sacraments.  He  taught  that  there  is  noth- 
ing holy  remaining  in  the  world,  and  that  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  '^Spassa,**  which 
is  the  Slavic  word  for  the  Russian  Spassttel^  meaning 
"  Saviour."  His  followers  do  not  rebaptize  those  that 
join  them,  nor  do  they  always  baptize  their  own  chil- 
dren, believing  that  the  "  Spassa"  can  save  them  with- 
out it.  The  marriage-tie,  where  or  whenever  performed, 
is  with  them  considered  indissoluble;  but,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  age,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  its 
rites.  They  worship  only  their  own  ihonas  and  cross- 
es, which  they  always  carry  with  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  small  and  made  to  fold  together.  This 
sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of  Nish- 
gorod. 

(3.)  The  DetoubeHchins  (Infanticides), ^Th'iB  sect  con- 
uder  it  a  great  misfortune  for  children  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  Antichrist  (the  established  Church),  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  offering  they  can  make  to  God 


to  deliver  then  firom  this  calamity— by  death,  if 
8ar}\    They  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  commii  the 
crime  of  infanticide. 

(4.)  The  Beguny  {Deserters),  or  Slramdhf  {Waader- 
ers), — Thb  sect  originated  about  1790,  in  the  village  of 
Sopel,  diatrict  of  Jaroalav,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  Sopelniks.  Its  founder  was  Deserter  Efimy,  who, 
after  having  been  rebaptized,  settled  in  said  Tillage  and 
taught  that  the  Antichrist  had  ascended  hia  thxooe  long 
ago :  first,  one  thousand  years  after  Christ  he  invisibly 
reigned  in  the  Greek  empire  under  the  Greek  name  of 
A]^H)fyeny*  aa  intimated  by  John  in  the  fievdat ion; 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  666  years,  which  letters  compose 
hts  name,  he  appeared  in  Russia,  not  yet  as  czar,  but  as 
a  false  prophet,  as  stated  in  the  Revelation  by  John. 
And  this  first  beast  and  false  prophet  was  the  patriarch 
Nikon,  for  he  was  the  first  to  blaspheme  against  God  by 
changing  the  name  of  Isus  into  Jesus,^  and,  like  a  beast, 
persecuted  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Isus;  and  that 
he  really  was  the  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
seen  from  his  real  or  lay  name,  Nikita,  in  Greek  N^ycq* 
noCft  which  gives  the  number  666.  After  his  faU, 
there  appeared  the  third  Antichrist,  or  the  8ec<md  beast 
with  the  two  horns,  which  signify  the  two  imperial 
names,  czar  and  imperator,  the  last  of  which,  in  Greek, 
is  'Iireparo/o,§  and  also  gives  the  number  666.  In  ibia 
trinity  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Church  are  bap- 
tized and  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  thi«e 
fingers  instead  of  by  the  two  first,  as  it  was  of  old.  To 
escape  eternal  punishment,  it  b  necessary,  first  to  waah 
off  this  sign  and  mark  by  rebaptism,  and  then  flee  fitMB 
every  city  and  village  which  forms  part  of  this  Babel  of 
Antichrist. 

(6.)  The  Isbranikt,  or  "  Company  of  the  Elect"— Tb« 
cause  of  the  separarion  of  this  sect  from  the  Russian 
Church  was  not  any  difference  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but 
a  desire  to  protest  against  the  laxity  and  inclination  to 
change  displayed  by  the  clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater 
piety  and  purity  of  life.  They  were  termed  by  the  or- 
thodox party  Roscholshiki  (Seditionists).  Pinkertuo 
{On  Russian  SecU)  identifies  them  with  the  StarovertzL 

(6.)  The  Bezslovesini  (the  dumb),  the  name  given  to 
a  not  very  numerous  sect  of  the  18th  centun*,  whose 
members,  after  conversion,  became  perpetually  speech- 
less.    Very  little  is  known  of  their  tenets. 

(7.)  The  Istmiye  Christiane,     See  Malakars. 

(8.)  The  KarablUcL     See  No.  (18)  below. 

(9.)  The  Khlistie,  or  FlageUofUs. 

(10.)  The  Malakans  (q.  v.). 

(11.)  The  Matiimsts  (q.  v.). 

(12.)  TheMoreshUcL 

(13.)  The  Netovtshins  (q,v.), 

(14.)  The  Nicomans  (q.  v.). 

(15.)  The  Njetmcsrhi/chinu     See  NiSTOVTSHisca. 

(16.)  The  RoschoUhiki  (q.  v.). 

(17.)  The  SabainOci  (q.  v.). 

(18.)  The  Sbopizi  (eunuchs),  a  name  ^ven  to  this 
sect  because  of  their  practice  of  self-mutilation,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  Scripture  (Matu  xix, 
1 2).  The  general  characteristics  of  this  sect,  even  aosoag 
those  who  do  not  adopt  this  extreme  course  of  action,  is 
one  of  self-mortification  and  asceticism.  They  perform 
self-imposed  penances,  such  as  flagellation,  wearing  hair- 
cloth shirts,  and  iron  chains  and  crosses.  They  profess 
great  respect  for  Peter  III,  of  whom  they  keep  pictures 
in  their  houses,  in  which  he  is  represented  with  a  scar- 
let handkerchief  tied  round  his  right  knee  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  their  Masonic  signs).  They  ex- 
pect him  to  revisit  the  earth  as  the  true  MesMah,  and, 
having  rung  the  great  bell  of  the  Church  of  the  Asoen- 

*  The  word  Is  rendered  'AiroXXi'>cv,  while  it  ought  to  be 
*Kito\\*i*v :  the  first  Is  equal  to  606,  the  second  to  1461. 

t  Before  Nlkon^s  lime  the  two  vowels  lu  the  word  Jeshna 
were  left  out.  so  it  rend  Isus. 

t  The  word  is  rendered  Nncnnovi  equal  to  666;  while  It 
oncht  to  be  NnK^Tar,  equal  to  687. 

sTbe  word  is  rendered  'lireparop,  equal  to  666;  while  It 
ought  to  bo  *i/iircparop,  equal  to  706. 
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I   man;  obsolete  rormi  of  ez- 


Hellj{1oiu  EieiciM  afoug  ut  llio  St 

tian  in  Mcncow,  to  summaD  the  elect,  «nd  reign  over  all 
Ibe  erne  SkopuL  They  aia  Holed  foe  tbeir  anxiety 
to  procure  converts,  anii  he  who  gilni  tireh-e  is  di([ni- 
tial  wttli  the  title  of  apostle.  Their  chief  pec uliiriiiea 
of  practice  and  Uoctiiae  are  the  rejection  of  the  resar- 
rection  uf  the  bodj,  a  nfnsal  to  utnerve  Sunday,  and 
the  sobaiitution  of  certain  riiea  invented  by  themaelvei 
in  lieu  of  the  ncrament  oftbe  euchariil.  They  are  > 
numcroua  sect  in  some  f^vemments,  is  that  of  Orel, 
oioipriiing  whole  villages,  and  they  have  many  adhei- 
ents  among  the  jewellen  and  ^Idsmiths  of  SL  Petcn- 
burf;.  Mmcow,  and  other  large  luwua. 

(L9.)  Tie  Slrigolmki.  This  sect  arose  in  Nov((orod 
at  the  ck«e  of  the  Uth  or  early  in  the  15th  centuiy. 
A  Jew  named  Horie,  joined  by  two  ChristUn  prieais, 
Denis  and  Aiexie,  and  aOeiwards  by  an  exconiniuni- 
aled  dCACon  named  Karp  Strigolnik,  preached  a  mixt^ 
ure  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  gained  so  many 
fullowen  that  ■  national  council  was  called  lo  luppreiB 
bim.     Tbey  r^ard 


liacal,  ■ 


fE^sioo  to  a  piieit  as  unsciiptuiaL  Strignlnik 
■as  thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned  duriftg  a  riot 
in  NoTKOrod,  but  tbe  opposition  of  his  roliowers  to  the 
Russiao   Church  continued  for  many  yeaia  after  bis 

(2a)  Tit  WjrUatT^ 

in.)  Tkt  reiiKmrlxi  (Coieligionista).  Thii  name 
was  given  to  some  members  of  the  Slarovemi  in  tbe 
Rign  of  Alevodn  (1801-S6),  wbea  strong  hopes  were 
eniertained  oT  raining  them  la  the  orthodox  enmmun- 
ion.  Tbey  assame  lor  ibenuelTes  the  name  of  Blagos- 
lovenni,  or  "  The  Blessed." 

For  Ikeiaton,  see  UimiDi,  HimI.  of  Ramcm  Sfelti 
Farlati,  Ilfyrieam  Baerum ;  tiregotre.  Hut.  dn  ama 
Sdigiaita  (Paria,  1814),  vol.  iv;  Haitbausen,  BtutHm 
i(An-Aiwf(wJ(Han.l847)j  Viimniki,  l,tFtam  <m  Sta- 
mda  (Land.  1869) ;  MouravielT,  HiM.  oflie  Ckarch  of 
B*ttia  (ibid.  lS42)j  Plalon,  /Vwat  Stale  o/lAt  Greet 
(?4iiiTiHAiunu(PiDkerton'stransLEdinb.lR14;  N.V. 
1813) ;  Strahl,  GeicK  dn-  dranduw),  etc.,  der  ckriMHchen 
Lehn  in  Srutand.  etc  (Halle,  IHSO).     "      " 


liuBeia,eapecia]ly  towards  the 

the  Wbite,or  PolUb,  Kussian, 
spoken  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  pans  of  Ijthuania  and 
in  White  Russia.  Tbeearli- 

Scriplures  was  wrilt«n  in 
White  Russian,  and  in  1517 
parts  of  tbe  Old  Test,  were 
printed  at  Prague,  while  the 
Acta  and  the  Epistles  ap- 
peared at  Wilna  in  1527. 
The    Iranslalor    is   said    Ii> 

the  cine  of  the  ITlh  century 
another  attempt  was  mads 
to  produce  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Great  Rus- 
sian. The  promoter  of  (his 
version  was  the  Lutberaii  pas- 
tor Ernest  Ullick,  of  Livonia, 
who  made  it  from  the  Old 
Slavonic  text.  Unhappily, 
,,,„i.  at  the  siege  of  Harienburg, 

in  1702,  the  whole  of  GlUck's 
HSS.  were  destroyed.  In  the  year  1X16  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  laid  before  the  emperor  Alexander  some 


lined  desi 


of  the  I 


Itper- 


ifully 


E  ScRiFTUREs.     The   are  innslaled 


Ra*«l«i)  Tanloa  or 
Rnaaian  language,  which  is  ondeistiwd  from  Archangel ;  e.  g.,  the 
to  A>trakhan,admitaofbut  two  principal  diviaions,name-  Psalm  of 
ly.  Great  Kuaaiaa — tbe  literary  and  official  language  of  |  two — cxivi, 
■"-T  na^oo,*poken  in  Ho«nw  and  the  northern  parts  of 


designed  tt 

Biigalion  an  order  was  immediately  forwarded  through 
the  president  of  Ihe  society  to  the  Holy  Synoil,  enjoin- 
ing the  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  modem  Russ. 
Under  Ihe  auspices  of  the  Reli^us  Academy  of  Si.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  work  waa  andetiiaken  by  the  archiman- 
drite Philaret,  and,  after  three  years  had  been  devoted 
lo  the  undertaking,  an  edition  of  Ihe  Four  tioBpels  waa 
struck  off,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Slavonic  lext. 
The  preface  lo  the  Gospels,  which  appeared  In  1819, 
was  signed  by  Philaret,  Michael,  melropniiisn  of  Nov- 
gi>rod,  and  Seraphim  of  Mnwow.  The  demand  for  this 
work  was  such  tbat  in  1830  the  fourth  edition  of  Ihe 
GoeT>els  was  published^  in  ihe  same  year  the  second 
edition  of  [he  Acta  was  printed,  while 'the  liret  edition 
of  the  entire  New  Test,  did  not  appear  till  1828.  As 
to  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tesi^  which 
were  reprinted  and  published  by  Tauchniti,  of  Leipeic, 
in  1888,  and  again  in  London  m  1862,  it  is  as  Iblhiwai 
Hatibew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Acts;  the  epistles  of  James, 
Peler,  John,  and  Jude;  Romans,  Philemon,  Hebrews, 
Revelalion. 

Of  the  Old  Test.,  onlv  the  Psalms  were  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavuky.of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pelersbnrg, 
the  Arst  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  Tbe  lint  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1823,  and  consisted  of  15,000  cnjuea; 
yel  so  great  was  the  demand  tbat  witbin  Ihe  space  of 
two  years  no  less  than  100,000  coines  left  Ihe  press,  to 
ISoS'Mr.  Tauchnitx,  of  Leipeic,  published  an  edition  in 
Hebrew  and  Russian.  The  eilition  before  ns,  in  Run 
alone,  was  published  at  London  in  186'i,  and  we  notice 
thai  the  word  "  Sclih"  is  always  put  in  bnckels;  that 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  different  psalms  does  not 
agree  with  Ibe  English,  but  with  the  Hebrew,  as  Ihe 
euperwriplions,  which  are  found  in  ihe  Knglisb  Bible 


to  the  Srpl.  as  one,  and  Ih 
•  xviith  Psalm;  the  cilvi 
.  divided,  as  in  tbe  Sept.,  ii 

and  cxlvii,  from  12-20  —  i 
number  of  ISO  psalma  is  gained. 


t  Hebi 


tbeempira— and  Litlle,iir  Main,  Ru«iau,wbicb  contains  i  tranalatioii  of  tbe  other  booka  of  the  Old  Test,  from  the 
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Hebrew  proceeded  tinder  the  direction  of  the  religious 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief;  and  an 
etiitiun  to  consist  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  was  subse- 
quently undertaken ;  but  in  1826  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety was  suspended  by  the  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nich- 
olas. A  new  translation  has  of  late  been  issued  by  the 
Holy  Synod,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sod- 
et}'  also  published  a  version,  which  is  largely  circulated 
in  Fussia.  See  The  BibU  of  Every  Land,  p.  296  sq.; 
Dalton,  Das  Gebet  dea  Herm  in  den  Sprachen  Russkmds, 
p.  37  sq.;  Reuss,  Geachickte  der  heiliyen  Sckrifien  dei 
Xeuen  Testaments  (Brunswick,  1874),  §  490;  also  the 
.4  nnual  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BibU  Sod- 
eiy,     (RP.) 

RussniakB  (also  Russine  and  Ruthkni),  the  name 
of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  form  a  branch  of  the  great 
Slavic  race,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
Muiicovites,  or  Russians  proper,  by  their  language  and 
the  entire  character  of  their  life.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Russniaks  of  Galicia,  North  Hungary',  Podolia, 
Volhynia,  and  Lithuania,  and  are  estimated  by  Schaia- 
rik  at  18,000,000.  They  are  almost  all  agriculturists, 
and,  on  the  whole,  rather  uncultivated.  Before  the  i7th 
century  they  were  a  free  race,  but  were  then  subjugated, 
partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  partly  by  the  Poles,  and  for 
a  long  time  belonged  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  Their 
language  has  consequently  become  closely  assimilated 
to  the  Polish.  In  earlier  times  it  was  a  written  speech 
with  quite  distinctive  characteristics,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  published  at  Ostrog 
in  1581,  and  from  various  statutes  and  other  literar}' 
monuments  still  extant.  Recently,  printing  in  the 
Russniak  tongue  has  been  recommenced.  The  Russni- 
aks belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  Greek 
Church,  but  in  part  also  to  the  Non-united.  They  pre- 
serve many  old  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
much  folk-lore,  prose  and  poetic,  very  like  that  current 
in  Poland  and  Scrvia.  This  has  been  collected  by 
Vaclav  in  his  Piemi  Polskie  %  Ruskie  (Lemberg,  1833). 
Levicki  has  published  a  Grammatik  der  russinischen 
Sprache  fur  Deutsche  (Przemysl,  1833).— CAaiwAeiV* 
Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Russo  -  Qreek  Church  is  the  community  of 
Christians  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  using  the 
Slavonic  lituigy  and  following  the  Russian  rite.  See 
Gkkkk  Church. 

1.  Origin, — The  early  history  of  the  Russian  Church 
is  involveil  in  much  obscurity;  but  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Russia  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  must  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Pho- 
tius  (866)  in  which  he  says  that  the  people  called  Rus- 
sians had  forsaken  idolatry,  received  Christianity,  and 
allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over  them  {Epi^da,  ed. 
Montacaut,  p.  68).  Its  diffusion,  however,  was  very  lim- 
ited. The  princess  Olga  was  baptized  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century,  but  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
winning  over  her  son  Swfttoslav  and  her  people  to 
Christianity.  Nor  was  it  till  the  alliance  of  Vladimir 
with  the  court  of  Byzantium  by  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  II,  and  his  baptism  in 
988  (when  he  took  the  name  of  Wassily,or  Basil),  that 
the  foundation  of  Christianity  can  be  said  to  have  been 
regularly  laid  in  Russia.  He  issued  an  edict  for  the 
destniction  of  idols  and  idol  temples  throughout  his 
dominions;  and  his  subjects  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  which  they  did  in  very  large  numbers. 
Churches  were  built  in  all  directions,  the  first  of  them 
being  dedicated  by  Vladimir  himself.  Yaroslav,  the 
next  Russian  monarch,  built  convents  which  he  filled 
with  Greek  scholars  and  artists,  and  many  works  were 
translated  from  Greek  into  the  Slavonic  dialects. 

2.  Government, — At  first  the  Russian  Church  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  that  as  late 
a«  the  Council  of  Florence  (1489)  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Church  throughout  Russia  were  as  numerous 


as  those  of  the  Greek  party.  Its  complete  separation 
from  Rome  was  effected  by  an  archbishop  of  Kief, 
named  Photius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  continued  direcdy  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  in  1588  the  pa- 
triarch Jeremias,  being  in  Russia,  held  a  sjmod  of  the 
Russian  bishops  and  erected  the  see  of  Moscow  into  a 
patriarchate  with  jturisdiction  over  the  entire  tenitoni'. 
He  was  also  induced  in  1689  to  consecrate  Job,  arch- 
bishop of  Rostow,  the  first  patriarch.  This  action  was 
afterwards  confirmed  bv  a  svnod  held  at  Constantino- 
pie ;  but,  as  their  junior,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  rank- 
ed after  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Constantinople.  This  subordination  was  ac- 
quiesced in  until  the  reign  of  Alexis  Michaebwitz. 
when  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  Nikon,  refused  to  ac^ 
knowledge  it  further.  When  Peter  the  («reat  became 
ruler,  he  saw  that  his  government  was,  in  fact,  divided 
with  the  dei^y  and  the  patriarch.  Uix>n  the  death  of 
Adrian,  in  1700,  when  the  bishops  were  assembled  to 
choose  his  successor,  Peter  entered  and  broke  np  the 
meeting,  declaring  himself  patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Church.  To  wean  the  clergy  by  degrees  from  their 
established  rights,  he  kept  the  office  open  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  abolished  it  in  1721.  The  per- 
manent administration  of  Church  affairs  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  council,  called  the  ^  Holy  Syn- 
od,^' or  *'  Permanent  Synod,'*  consisting  of  archbishop, 
bishops,  and  archimandrites,  all  named  by  the  em- 
peror. 

3.  ConBtiiulion, — Under  the  direction  of  this  ooaiunU 
a  series  of  official  acts  and  formularies,  and  catecheiical, 
doctrinal,  and  disciplinary'  treatises,  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
Church  government  of  the  Russian  Church  was  settled 
in  detail,  and  to  which  all  the  cleigy,  officials,  and  di^;- 
nitaries  are  required  to  subscribe.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  this  constitution  is  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
czar,  and  it  has  been  maintained  in  substance  U>  the 
present  time.  The  Holy  Synod  is  considered  as  one  c»f 
the  great  departments  of  the  government,  the  minister 
of  public  worship  being  ex  officio  a  member.  This  code 
was  enacted  in  1651  and  received  the  name  of  Stoglar, 
or  a  hundred  chapters. 

4.  Doctrine,— Aa  regards  doctrine,  the  Russian  Church 
mav  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  oommoo  bodv 
of  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.).  With  that  Church  it  re- 
jects the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  double  procee- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  the  great  leading  charac- 
teristics of  its  discipline,  too,  are  the  same;  the  difler- 
ences  of  ceremony  being  too  minute  to' permit  our  en- 
tering into  detail.  The  discipline  as  to  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  is  the  same  as  that  described  f<v  the  Greek 
Church;  and  in  carrying  out  the  law  which  enforces 
celibacy  upon  bishops  the  Russians  adopt  the  same  ex- 
pedient with  the  Greeks,  viz.  of  selecting  the  bishops 
from  among  the  monks,  who  are  celibates  by  virtue  of 
their  vow. 

6.  IJturgy, — The  service  of  the  Russian  Church  was, 
at  its  commencement,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Charch, 
according  to  the  books  translated  by  Chml  and  Metho- 
dius into  the  Slavic,  which  to  this  day  is  the  langua^ 
of  the  Church.  They  translated,  however,  only  the 
most  necessary  books,  the  others  being  translated  into 
Russian  since  the  time  of  Yaroslav  I.  In  them  were 
found  many  mistakes  which  Cyprian  and  Photius  la* 
bored  to  correct;  but,  as  the  metropolitans  who  suc- 
ceeded them  were  Russians,  and  not  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  language,  errors  again  crowded  in.  Maksim,  a 
monk,  was  called  from  Athos  in  1506  and  ordered  to  re- 
vise the  Church  books,  and  soon  discovered  that,  by  the 
numerous  errors  of  translation,  even  the  articles  of  the 
Creed  had  been  changed  in  meaning.  His  work  di^ 
pleasing  some,  they  brt)ught  false  charges  against  him, 
and  he  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  deprived  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering,  died  in  1^56. 
When  Nikon  became  patriarch,  he  undertook  the  cor- 
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ition  of  the  books,  and  Hnt  to  the  Kut  the  monk 
•fny  Suchuiow  for  the  purpow  of  mlleciirg  sncient 
««k  and  Slavic  MSS.  'I'hia  reHulteil  in  the  correo 
11  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  intnuluclion  of  the  cor- 
■led  venion  in  the  place  of  Ihe  old  ones.  The  Church 
underweDt  no  change  except  the  addittoo 


of  mnoe  buly  di 

6.  CfciOT-— There  are 

the  Church  — mettnpoliti 
whoeacli  hare  a  peculiar! 
called  bj  the  general  name 
to  [hem  in  d^^ree  at«  the 


«  rank!  uf  episcopacy  in 

irchbiahops,  and  bishop*, 
I.  These  three  classes  are 
rircAirfl,  or  prelates;  next 
kinumdritet  and  heffoitfnt- 


dained  Tot  t1 


re  the  munks.  who  have  been  either  a 
prieBtlr  ofGce,  for  the  second  degree,  ■ 
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;ii.iii,80).  The  Hebrew  C?  (IsL  1,  9)  is  tendered 
lipvats  by  Aquila  (camp,  also  t'fnil.  Jerem,  v,  12,  liiru 

i  Kai  ftMiifidriai',  "fmm  rust  and  moths;"  A.V.  Bar. 

,12).     Scul[etus(A^rc.  A'nms.  li,85;  Crit.Sacv"]. 

i)  believes  thai  the  nurda  aiig  mi  fipintit  are  a  heti- 
diadya  for  ai/s  fipaiaitiiv.  The  word  can  ecatccly  be 
Udien  to  slguify  "rust,"  Air  which  there  it  another  term, 
I'uC,  which  is  used  by  James  to  express  rather  the  "  lar- 
Liisb"  which  OTenpreada  ailver  than  "ni»l,"  by  which 
name  we  now  undetsund  "oxide  of'irua."  ^mtic  is 
no  doubt  inteuded  tu  have  reference,  in  a  general  lensr. 
y  corrupting  and  dotroying  subMaiice  that  may 
attack  treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  lung  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  undisturbed.    The  allusion  of  James  is 


diaconale,  or  are  mere  lay  brothera  without  h. 
taken  the  vuw.  The  clergy  ate  dikiileil  into  two cl 
regular  and  secular.  Tbe  first  ate  alone  entitled  I 
highest  digniliei  of  the  Church,  are  ordained 
much  stricter  vows  than  the  othera,  and  are  lermc 
black  clergy  from  their  wearing  a  black  robe.  The 
eecular  clergy  have  a  brown  and  blue  robe,  an 
[crmed  the  white  clergr.  Although  special  provision 
was  made  fnt  the  Koman  Catholics  in  Puland  b 
erection  of  an  arehbiabopric  in  communion  with 
M  Muhllev  in  1783,  and  still  laUt  arrangements,  yet 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Uusuan  goveniment  ia  opposed 
to  the  free  exercise  of  worship  by  its  subjects.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Slaliificai  Year-bixl:  af  Ihe  Rtiuian  Empire 
tot  1871,  the  orthodox  adherents  of  the  RuMian  Church 
exceeded  !AfmfilXi,  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  numbering 
■bout  !]a,000.  Religious  sects  abrnuid,  who  all  go  by 
■he  general  name  of  Kaskolnika  (q.  v.).  See  King, 
Tracelt  in  Rattia;  Kraziii»ki,  Rttujioai  llUtory  of  tht 
SlaeotacHatioiu:  HoanvKf!,  Ilulai-ii  of  lU  Ckiirch  ' 
Rtami  RxaLiAyHiaoryojanrkaitdArmtniim  Chare 
C((IGM)-     SeeRiisaiA. 

Htlrt  i^pimtt.  loc)  occurs  as  the  translation  i 


1   dilfere 


Greek   i 


I  Matt.  1 


Jam**  V,  8.  In  the  former  passage  the  woni  (3piit 
is  Joined  with  aifi,  "moth,"  has  by  some  bi 
Dod  to  denote  the  larva  of  sotne  moth  injurii 
Q,  ai  the  Tina  grmtBa  (tee  Stainton,  Inttta 


icienla,  just  as  ourselves  in 
lance,  apoke  of  the  corroiling  lutnre  of  "nut"  (comp. 
Hammond,  ^niioriif.  in  Hatt.  vi,  19).— Smith.  More- 
over, various  writers  agree  that  the  p>ld  and  silver 
coins  of  antiquity  were  much  more  liable  to  corrosion 
than  those  of  the  present,  being  mucb  more  exteusivety 
adulterated  with  sUuys. 

be  word  translated  "scum"  (nxbt7,cir(iU)  in  Eiek. 
',  6,  II,  12  means  the  rust  or'comiHon  of  the  pot 
of  btaaa  (or  rather  copper)  which  lypiAed  Jerusalem. 
Copper  is  more  liable  to  corroiuon  than  the  other  met- 
als, each  of  which  has  its  owndieskitvent;  but  copper  it 
acted  upon  by  all  those  dissolveut^  and  the  cornxrion 
rthe  ccippet  pot  tymbolizet  the  aptitude  of  Jerusalem 
)  corruptiona,  which,  being  shown  by  Eaekiel  to  be  r<- 
loved  only  by  the  agency  of  fire,  was  a  type  of  the 
kvful  puuiahmenta  and  fiery  purgation  awaiting  Jeru- 
dem. 
Rnst,  Oeorgs,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
ve of  Cambridge,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
tn  the  Restoration,  Jeremy  Taylor,  fureseeing  Ihe  va- 
the  deanery  of  Connor,  in  Irelaiul,  >ei 


suitable  for  that  poaitii 
,e  Ian-    ■■-■■•       ■ 


Dr. 

LI  Au- 


gust, 16HI.  He  was  preferred  to  the  deanerv  as  suun  as 
it  was  void,  and  in  1662  to  tbe  iKtorv  of  tbe  island  of 
Magee.  The  bishop  dying  (Aug.  13^  1667),  the  bish- 
opric was  divideil,  and  I)r.  Bust  became  bishop  of  Dr»- 
QMire,  which  position  he  held  until  hit  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1670.  He  wrote,  A  Ltller  »/ Rtmhtioa  eoncrmiiiii 
Oripm,  etc  (Lond.  1661,  4io)  ■.—/>umurie  of  Truth  .■— 
betides  several  Sernoru, — Chalmers,  Bivg,  IHd.  e.  v. 

Rnst,  laaac,  a  German  doctor  of  theohigy  and 
member  of  the  consistory  in  Speyer,  was  born  iii  1796 
at  Musebach,  in  Bavaria.  In  1820  he  was  miuigler  in 
Cngstein,  in  1327  he  was  appointed  minister  of  tbe 
French  Reformed  Church  at  Krtangen,  in  1847  he  waa 
called  to  Munich,  and  was  finally  made  pastor  in  Speyer, 
where  he  died  in  1862.  He  wrote,  Pkilotophie  und 
Chrulmlhum,  oJtr  H'iun  uud  Glauben  (Mannheim, 
1833,  2d  eii.)  ■—Predi'jlat  iiUr  autgtaShltt  Tatt  (Ei- 
langcu,  1830)  ■.—Sdmatm  dtr  Rt/m-malion  a.  dtr  Rrfor- 
maliiren  in  die  AuriteN  u.  VOIitr dieifr  Ztit  (ibid.  1831) : 
—lit  Blano  PaicaU  Vtritalit  et  IHrimlalit  ReligioHU 
Chrilimm  Viadier  (ibid.  1SB3),  pt.  i,  ii  —Jenit  Chritiut 
geilem  u.  imit  u.  dmeibe  auch  in  F.Ktgktit  (Munich, 
1850),  sennuna.  See  Winer,  HandbaeA  dtr  Ihtol.  Lilt- 
raftir,i,25,4ll;  ii,  103,405,744;  ZacticAi,  BibLThtal. 

p.  1101.   (a  P.) 

RiiEtlc-irOTk,  ashlar  masonrj-,  tbe  Joints  of  which 
are  worked  with  grooves,  or  channels,  to  render  them 
conspicuous.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  joinlt  are 
worked  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  only  the  harizonial 
ones.  The  grooves  are  either  moulded  or  plain,  and  are 
formed  in  several  different  ways.  The  surface  of  tbe 
work  is  sometimes  left,  or  purpoecly  made,  rough,  but 
at  the  pretent  day  it  is  usually  made  even.  Bustic- 
work  was  never  employed  in  medieval  bmldings,  but 
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it  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  buildings  of 
Augustus  and  Claudius  at  Rome.  —  Parkeri  Gloss,  of 
A  rdtiteei.  s.  v. 

Ruter,  Calvin  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Orange  Co., 
Vl,  March  15,  1794.  He  was  received  into  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1817,  and  in  1820  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  When  the  Indiana  Conference 
was  formed  in  1832,  Mr.  Ruter  was  chosen  its  secretary. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  founding  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  trustees. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1865,  and  died 
June  11,  1859.  See  Minutes  o/  Annual  Conferencesy 
1859,  p.  274. 

Ruter,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  minister  and  instructor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Charlton, 
Mass.,  April  8,  1785.  In  1801  he  was  admitted  into 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  in  1818  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  Newmarket  We8le}*an  Academy,  af- 
terwards removed  to  Wilbraham.  In  1828  he  became 
president  of  Augusta  College,  where  he  remained  until 
August,  1882.  In  1834  he  accepted  the  position  of 
president  of  Allegheny  College,  and  held  it  until  1837, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
mission,  where  he  formed  societies,  secured  the  building 
of  churches,  and  laid  out  the  greater  part  of  the  state  in 
circuits.  Hu  death  took  place  May  16, 1838.  He  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Grammar: — a  History  of  Martyrs : — 
a  n  Ecclesiastical  History : — Sermons :  — and  Letters,  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Melhodigm^  s.  v. 

Rutgers,  Hknky,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian  of  New  York  city, 
who  was  severely  wounded  while  serving  as  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  independence,  and  always  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  ,of  the  state  and  general  governments, 
was  bom  in  1746.  Possessed  of  ample  wealth,  he  was 
noted  for  his  unceasing  munificence  to  various  objects 
of  humane  and  religious  charity.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was 
prominent  in  all  the  great  benevolent  movements  of  his 
time.  By  a  timely  act  of  liberality,  be  was  to  a  large 
degree  instmmental  in  the  revival  of  Queen's  College, 
which  since  that  date  (1825)  has  been  honored  with  his 
venerated  name  as  Rutgers  CoUeffe,  In  the  public  move- 
ments  of  his  denomination  (the  Dutch  Reformed),  he 
was  '*  a  prince  and  a  great  man,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches."  He  died  Feb.  17,  1830,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence and  triumph  of  Christian  hope.  His  last  words 
were  "  Home !  home !"     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ruth  (Heb.  Huthj  P !)-i,  probably  for  r!)9*1,  and  this 
for  tr^9'^,tLfemak  friend;  Sept.  and  New  Test,'Pow^; 
Josephus,  Poti^i;,  i4ii<.  v,  9,  1 ),  a  Moabitess,  the  wife, 
first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him  mother 
of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and  one 
of  the  foar  women  (Tamar,  Rahab,  and  Uriah's  wife 
being  the  other  three)  who  are  named  by  Matthew  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  She  thus  came  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  her  history  is  given 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canon  which  bears  her 
name.  The  narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  range 
of  inspired  story  is  constracted  with  idyllic  simplicity 
and  pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  sombre 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  which  the  reader 


has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later  annals  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  the  domestic  history  of  a  family  com- 
pelled, by  the  urgency  of  a  famine,  to  abandon  the  laud 
of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of 
Moab.  Elimelech,  the  head  of  the  emigrating  house- 
hold, dies  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  where  bis  two  sur- 
viving sons  "took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab; 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Ruth."  On  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  widowed 
parent  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and  kindred, 
the  filial  affection  of  the  daughters-in-law  is  put  u>  a 
severe  test,  and  Ruth  determines  at  all  hazards  to  ac- 
company NaomL  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  aud 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thou  diest,  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  fo 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me,"  was  the  expression  of  the  unalterable  attachment 
;  of  the  young  Moabitisb  widow  to  the  mother,  to  the 
land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her  lost  husband.  They  ar- 
rived at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  har- 
vest, and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her 
mother-in-law  and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  Held 
of  Boaz.  a  wealth  v  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father- 
in-law,  £limelech.  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her 
kindness  and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her 
preference  for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden 
with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.  Boaz  had  bidden 
her  return  from  day  to  day,  and  directed  his  servants  to 
give  her  a  courteous  welcome.  An  omen  so  propitious 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  encouragement  to 
both,  and  Naomi  therefore  counselled  Ruth  to  seek  sm 
opportunity  tor  intimating  to  Buaz  the  claim  she  had 
upon  him  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. A  stratagem,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  was  adopted  for 
compassing  this  object;  and  though  Boaz  entertained 
the  proposal  favorably,  yet  he  replied  that  there  was 
another  person  more  nearly  related  to  the  family  than 
himself,  whose  title  must  first  be  disposed  of.  Without 
delay  he  applied  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  kins- 
man in  question  was  inclined  to  assert  hb  right — a 
right  which  extended  to  a  purchase  of  the  ransom  (at 
the  Jubilee)  of  Elimelech's  estate.  Finding  him  indis- 
posed to  the  measure,  he  obtained  from  him  a  release, 
ratified  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  the  time,  and 
next  proceeded  himself  to  redeem  the  patrimony  of 
Elimelech,  and  finally,  with  all  due  solemnity,  took  Ruth 
to  be  his  wife,  amid  the  blessings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighbors.  As  a  singular  example  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  a  rude  age  and  among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered 
into  the  Church;  as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  simplicity;  as  illustnting  in  her  history  the 
workings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  trath  of  the 
saying  that  **  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous ;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  revelations  of  an- 
cient domestic  and  social  customs  which  are  associated 
with  her  story,  Ruth  has  always  held  a  foremoat  place 
among  the  Scripture  characters.  Augustine  has  a  curi- 
ous speculation  on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth, 
twice  married,  and  by  her  second  marriage  beoomini; 
the  ancestress  of  Christy  and  Anna  remaining  constant 
in  her  widowhood  (Z>«  Bono  Viduit,),  Jerome  observes 
that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's  virtue  by 
the  greatness  of  her  reward — ^'Ex  ejus  semine  Christos 
oritur"  {Epist,  xxU  ad  Pavlam), 

The  period  in  which  the  famine  above  spoken  of  oc- 
curred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  oommentatorH. 
The  opinion  of  Usher,  which  assigns  it  to  the  age  of 
Gideon  (B.C.  cir.  1360),  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dates  fixed  upon  by  others,  carries  with  it  the  greats 
est  probability.  The  oppression  of  the  Midianitea,  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vi,  3-6,  which  was  productive  of  a  fam- 
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ine,  and  from  wbtch  Gideon  was  instrumental  in  deliv- 
ering bis  people,  wasted  the  land  and  destroyed  its  in- 
crease,*'till  thou  come  unto  Gaza;"  and  this  embraced 
the  region  in  which  Judah  and  Bethlehem  were  situ- 
ated. The  territory  of  Judah  was  also  adjacent  to 
Moab,  and  a  removal  thither  was  easy  and  naturaL  The 
scourge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven  years ; 
and  at  tbe  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  deliverance 
by  Gideon  was  fully  consummated,  Naomi  le-emigrated 
to  her  native  land  (see  Henstenberg,  PeataL  ii,  92,  note). 
^Kitto;  Smith.  Rutb  seems  in  the  genealogy  of  David 
to  have  been  bis  great-grandmotho',  but  as  Boaz  is  in 
tbe  same  list  set  down  as  tbe  grandson  of  Nahshon,  who 
tlourished  at  the  Exode,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  the 
omission  of  some  nine  generations,  which  cbronologers 
insert  according  to  their  respective  schemes.    See  Gb- 

XKALOOY  OF  JeSUS  GhRIST. 

RUTH,  Book.  of.  This  book  is  inserted  in  tbe  can- 
on, according  to  tbe  Englisb  arrangement  and  that  of 
the  Sept^  between  tbe  book  of  Judges  and  tbe  books  of 
Samuel,  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction 
to  the  bater.  Among  tbe  ancient  Jews  it  was  added 
to  tbe  book  of  Judges,  because  they  supposed  that  the 
transactions  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  1, 1).  Several  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  book  of  Judges  and 
Koth.  In  tbe  Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  among  the  Ke- 
thubim,  or  Hagiographa.  But  the  modem  Jews  com- 
monly place,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megilloth 
(q.v.)_].  The  Song  of  Solomon;  2.  Ruth;  8.  The 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  4.  Eoclesiastes ;  5.  Esther. 
Sometimes  Ruth  is  placed  tbe  first  of  these,  sometimes 
the  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth. 

1.  Tbe  true  daOe  and  authonhip  of  tbe  book  are  alike 
unknown,  though  tbe  current  oC  tradition  is  in  favor 
of  Samuel  as  the  writer  (Talmud,  Baha  Bathrcu,  14, 2). 
That  it  was  written  at  a  time  considerably  remote  from 
tbe  events  it  records  would  appear  from  the  passage 
in  ir,  7,  which  explains  a  custom  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  "  the  manner  w/ormer  time  in  Israel,  concern- 
ing redeeming  and  concerning  changing"  (comp.  Deut. 
XXV,  9).  That  it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  establisbment  of  David's  house  upon  the  throne 
appears  from  tbe  concluding  verse, "  And  Obed  begat 
Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David."*  The  expression,  more- 
over ( it  1 ),  "  when  tbe  judges  ruled,"  marking  tbe 
period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  indicates,  no 
cU>ubt«  that  in  the  writer*8  days  kings  had  already  be- 
gan to  reign.  Add  to  this  what  critics  have  considered 
as  certain  Chaldaisms  with  which  tbe  language  is  in- 
terspersed, denoting  its  composition  at  a  period  consid- 
erably later  than  that  of  the  events  tbemselvesi  Thus 
Eicbbora  finds  a  Cbaldaism  or  Syriasm  in  tbe  use  of 
M  for  M  in  K*^^  though  the  same  form  occurs  else- 
where. He  adverts  also  to  tbe  existence  of  a  super- 
fluous Tod  in  •^noti  and  •^n^ll''  (iii,  8)  and  in  '^Paati 
(ver.  4).  As,  however,  tbe  language  is  in  other  re- 
spects, in  tbe  main,  pure,  these  few  Chaldaisms  may 
have  arisen  from  a  slight  error  of  tbe  copyists,  and 
therefore  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  having  any  special 
bearing  on  the  era  of  tbe  document.  The  same  re- 
mark is  to  be  made  of  certain  idiomatic  phrases  and 
forms  of  expression  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  as,  ^  Tbe  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also**  (Roth  i,  17 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii,  17 ; 
xiv,  44;  XX,  23;  2  Sam.  iii,  9,  85;  xix,  18;  1  Kings  ii, 
23;  xix,  2;  xx,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  31);  "I  have  discov- 
ered to  your  ear,"  for  "I  have  told  you"  (Ruth  iv,  4; 
oomp.  1  Sam.  xx,  2 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  27). 

2.  The  eanomcal  authority  of  Ruth  has  never  been 
questioned,  a  sufiident  confirmation  of  it  being  found  in 
tbe  fact  that  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  comes  into  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly  given  by  the  evangelist 
(Matt,  i,  6).  Tbe  principal  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
book  arises,  however,  from  this  very  genealogy,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  Booz,  who  was  tbe  husband  of  Ruth, 


and  tbe  g^at- grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  by  Rahab.  Now,  if  by  Rahab  we  suppose  to 
be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab  the  harlot, 
who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
only  three  persons — Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse — should  have 
intervened  between  her  and  David,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  The  solution  of  Usher  is  not  prob- 
able, that  tbe  ancestors  of  David,  as  persons  of  pre-em- 
inent piety,  were  favored  with  extraordinary  longevity. 
It  may  be  that  the  sacred  writers  have  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  only  such  names  as  were  distinguished 
and  known  among  the  Jews.  But  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  is  that  some  names  are  omitted,  as  we 
know  is  elsewhere  the  case  in  the  same  genealogy. 
(See  above.) 

8.  The  leading  icope  of  tbe  book  has  been  variously 
understood  by  difi'erent  commentators.  Umbreit  ( Ueber 
Geist  und  Ztcedc  des  Buchea  Ruik,  in  ThwL  Stud,  und 
KriL  for  1884,  p.  808)  thinks  it  was  written  vrith  tbe 
specific  moral  design  of  showing  bow  even  a  stranger,  and 
that  of  tbe  bated  Moabitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently 
noble  to  become  the  mother  of  tbe  great  king  David,  be- 
cause she  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  fiction,  designed 
to  recommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his  kins- 
woman; while  Eichhom  conceives  that  it  was  com- 
posed mainly  in  honor  of  the  house  of  David,  though  it 
does  not  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  family.  The  more 
probable  design  we  think  to  be  to  preintimate,  by  the 
recorded  adoption  of  a  Gentile  woman  into  tbe  family 
from  which  Christ  was  to  derive  hb  origin,  the  final 
reception  of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  Church, 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  The 
moral  lessons  which  it  inddentally  teaches  are  of  the 
most  interesting  and  touching  character:  that  private 
families  are  as  much  the  objects  of  divine  regard  as  the 
bouses  of  princes;  that  tbe  present  life  is  a  life  of  ca- 
lamitous changes ;  that  a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence  will  never  fail  of  its  reward ;  and  that  no 
condition,  however  adverse  or  afflicted,  is  absolutely 
hopeless,  are  truths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  brief  and  simple  narrative  before 
us.— Kitto. 

4.  The  separate  commentaries  on  tbe  entire  book  are 
not  verv  numerous.  Of  the  Church  fathers  we  men- 
tion  the  following :  Origen,  Fragmentum  (in  0pp.  ii, 
478  sq.) ;  Theodoret,  Qucestiones  (in  0pp.  I,  i) ;  Isidore, 
Commentaria  (in  Opp,^'<,  Bede,  Quastione§  (in  0pp. 
viii);  Raban,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.);  also  Irimpertus, 
Exposiiio  (in  Pez,  Thesaur.  IV,' i,  141  sq.).  By  mod- 
em expositors  there  ore  the  following:  Baflolas,  UJ^'HD 
[indud.  Cant,  etc]  (finished  in  1829;  pub.  by  Marka- 
ria,  Riva  di  Trento,  1560, 4to;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rab- 
bin. Bible) ;  Bertinoro,  VJ^^D  (Cracov.  s.  a.  4to;  also  in 
bis  works,  Yen.  1585);  SaL  Isaak,  dil'nD  (Salon.  1551, 
4to);  Alkabaz,  ''©'^  ttj*^  (Const  1661;  Lubl.  1697, 
4to);  Mercer,  Versio  Syriaca  cum  Scholiis  (Par.  1564, 
4to);  Isaak  ben-Joseph,  ;:$!|"1D  (Sabbionetta,  1551,8vo; 
Mantua,  1565, 16mo);  Stnge\^ Scholia  (Lips.  1671, 1672, 
8vo);  Feuardent,Cofftin«n^arta  (Par.  1582;  Antw.  1585, 
4to);  LarattT,  ffonuiia  (Heidelb.  1586,  8vo;  also  in 
English,  Lond.  1601,  8vo);  De  Celada,  Commentarii 
(Lugd.  1594, 1651,  fol.);  Cuper,  Commentarius  [indnd. 
Tobit,  etc.]  (Mogunt.  1600, 4to) ;  TopseU,  Commentarius 
(Lond.  1601,  8vo) ;  also  /.ectftres  (ibid.  1613,  8vo);  Al- 
scbeich,  Tva'O  ''5'^?  (Yen.  1601,  4to);  Manera,  Com- 
mentariva  (ibid.  1604,  4to);Heidenreich,A'a7>o«/io  [in- 
clud.  Tobit  ]  (  Jen,  1608,-  8vo  ) ;  Serrarios,  Explanatio 
[indud.  Judg.]  (Mogunt.  1609,  fol.);  Bernard,  Cofww*^- 
tary  (Lond.  1628,  4to) ;  Sanctius,  Commentarii  [indud. 
other  books]  (Lugd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Bonfiere,  Commentarius 
[includ.  Josh,  and  Judg.]  (Par.  1681, 1659, fol.);  Crom- 
mius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Judg.,  etc]  (Lovan.  1681, 
4to) ;  Drusius,  Commentarius  (Amst,  1632, 4to) ;  Schleup- 
ner,  Esrpositio  (Norib.  1682,  8vo) ;  D'Acosta,  Commeff 
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taritu  (Lugd.  1641,  fol.);  FuWeTy  CommerUary  (Lond. 
1«64,  1868,  8vo) ;  Osiander,  Commenfarius  (lub.  1682, 
fol.) ;  Cruciua,  Verklaaiing  (Haarlem,  1691 , 4to) ;  Schmid, 
Adnotationea  (Argent,  1696,  4to);  Carpzov,  Visputa- 
tiones  [to  ii,  10]  (Lips.  1708,  4to  [Rabbinic]);  Wer- 
ner, Interpreta/io  (Hanib.  1711, 4to);  Outhof,  Verklaa- 
riw/  (Amst.  1711,  4to);  Moldenhauer,  Erlduterung  [in- 
clud.  Josh,  and  Judg.]  (Quedl.  1774,  4to);  MacGowan, 
Discourse  (Lond.  1781,  8vo);  Asulat,  ba^P  nriTjto 
(Legh.  1782,4to);  Wolfiwohn,  I^IKS  (Bert.  1788,  8 vo); 
Lawaon,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1806, 12mo;  Phila.  1870, 8vo) ; 
Dereser,  ICrlddrung  (Fr.-a.-M.  1806,  8vo) ;  Riegler,  An- 
merk.  (WUrzb.  1812,  8vo);  Vslmt,  Bearbaiung  (Leips. 
1815,  8vo);  Macartney,  Observations  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ; 
BlUcher,  nn  (Lemb.  1848,  8vo);  Philpot,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1854,  18mo);  Tyng,  History  (N.  Y.  1866;  Lond. 
1856,  8vo);  Metzger,  Interpretaiio  (Tub.  1856,  4to); 
Koordani,  Versio  Syr.-HexapL  Grcsee  cum  Notts  (Havn. 
1859  sq.,  4to) ;  Wright,  Commenkay  (Lond.  1864,  8vo). 
See  Old  Tbstamrnt. 

Rathenian  Version  of  the  Holt  Scripturks. 
This  version,  which  is  of  a  very  recent  date,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Rathenians  in  Austria,  the  majority 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  by 
which  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  never 
been  prohibited.  In  the  year  1875  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Kobylanski,  was  print- 
ed, and  thus  the  Word  of  God  was  given  to  the  Ruthe- 
nian  people  in  their  own  tongue  for  the  first  time.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Ruthenian  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
1877,  resolved  to  print  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  also,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Kobylanski,  whose  translation  Prof. 
Micklovich  has  critically  examined  and  declared  to  be 
a  complete  success.  See  the  A  tmual  Reports  of  the  BrU, 
and  For,  BibU  Soc,  1876,  p.  46 ;  1877,  p.  51.     (B.  P.) 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  a  Scottish  minister  and  Ck>v- 
enanter,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet,  Roxburgh- 
shire, about  1600.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  An- 
worth  in  1627,  but  was  silenced  in  1636  for  preaching 
against  the  articles  of  Perth.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  Presbyterianism,  and  in  1639 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New  GoUege, 
St.  Andrew's.  He  was  commissioner  to  the  assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  1643-47 ;  principal  of  New 
College,  Sl  Andre w*s,  1649 ;  and  shortly  after  was  raised 
to  the  rectorship.  He  died  in  1661.  Besides  other 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  ExercUationes  Apologetica 
pro  Divina  Gratia,  %Ui,  (Amst.  1636, 8vo;  Francf.  1651, 
1660,  8vo):— Pfea/or  PauVs  Presbytrie  in  Scotland 
(Lond.  1642)  -.—Due  Rights  of  Presfnfteries  (1644, 1645, 
4to)  '.—Tryal  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (1646, 4to;  Edinb. 
1845,  12mo),  twenty-seven  sermons  :~ZH'r»ne  Right  of 
Church  Government^  etc  (Lond.  1646, 4to)  '.—Christ's  Dy- 
ing^  etc.  (1647, 4to),  sermons : — Survey  of  the  Spiritutd 
Antichrist  (ibid.  1648,  2  parts, 4to)  :—X  Free  Disputa- 
tion against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1649, 4to) : 
— Disputatio  Scholastica  de  Divina  Providential  etc. 
(Edinb.  1649, 1650, 4to)  .—Life  of  Grace  (1659, 4to)  :— 
Joshua  Redivivusy  or  (352)  Religious  Letters  (1664,  2 
parts,  12mo;  1671,  8vo;  with  his  dying  words  and  Mr. 
Howard's  preface,  Glasg.  1766,  8vo ;  9th  ed.  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Bonar,  1862,  2 
vols.8vo): — A  Garden  of  Spices: — extracts  from  above 
by  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn  (Cincinnati,  1869, 12mo).  See  Mur- 
ray, L\fe^  etc;  Scots  Worthies;  Livingston,  Character- 
istics; WttttjBibLBrit,;  Thompson^  Biog.  Diet,  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen;  Allibone,  Dict^  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, s.  V. 

Rutherforth,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  Oct.  18, 1712.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.R  in  1729  and  A.M.  in  1783.  He  was  chosen 
f  How  and  made  B.D.  in  1740.  Two  yean  after,  he  was 
oboden  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1746  was  ap- 


pointed professor  of  divinity,  took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  WaLfS. 
He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk ;  Shen- 
stone,  in  Essex;  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire;  and  in  1752 
archdeacon  of  Essex.  He  died  Oct.  5, 1771,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  Barley.  He  was  the  author 
of  Ordo  Institutionum  Phyaicarum,  etc  (Camb.  1743, 
4to) : — Essay  on  the  Nature  and  ObUgations  of  Virtue 
(Lond.  1744,  Svo):  — System  of  Natural  Pkilosopky 
(Camb.  1748,  2  vols.  4to)  -.— Credibility  of  Miracles  De- 
fended (1751, 8vo) : — Institutes  of  NaturcU  Law  (Lond. 
1754-66,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  American  ed.  Baltimore,  183*J), 
lectures  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge: — alaio 
liters,  Sermons,  etc  See  Huttoo,  Dict^;  Nichol,  Lk 
A  necdotes ;  Watt,  BibL  Brit. 

Rutherglen  Declaratioii,  the  name  given  to  a 
protesting  declaration  of  an  armed  body  of  Covenant- 
ers who,*  in  1679,  assembled  in  this  old  burgh,  burned 
some  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament,  and  affixed  a  copy 
of  their  protest  to  the  market-cross.  Claverhouse  was 
sent,  May  81,  from  Glasgow  in  search  of  the  party;  the 
battle  of  Dmmclog  was  fought,  and  the  royalist  forces 
were  routed.  At  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  Sun- 
day, June  22,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  and  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  taken. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Ruthrauft  John  F.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Northampton  County,  Pa^  Jan.  14, 1764,  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Jacob  Goering 
in  York,  1790.  He  began  to  preach  in  1793,  and  had 
charge  of  several  churches  in  York  County  and  in  Car- 
lisle until  June,  1796,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Green  Castle  congregation  and  several  others,  in  some 
of  which  he  labored  upwards  of  forty  years.  His 
charge  embraced  M*Connelsburg.  London,  Meroerabarg, 
Waynesboro',  Quincy,  Smoketown,  Jacob's  Church,  and 
several  in  Washington  County,  Md.  He  continued  hb 
labors  until  the  year  before  his  death,  which  oocamd 
Dec  18,  1887.  He  was  a  roan  of  strong  mental  quali- 
ties; a  fluent,  animated,  and  instructive  preacher;  and 
the  possessor  of  substantial  Christian  excellence.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  104. 

Rathranfi,  Jonat&an,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Greencastle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1801, 
and  was  son  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.,  and  in  1822  commenced  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  continued  them  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Lochraan.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  1826,  and  served  as  itinerant  missionary  un- 
til Feb.  25,  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
united  churches  of  Lewistown  and  vicinity.  In  1829 
he  accepted  a  call  from  Hanover,  where  he  labored 
for  eight  years.  In  December,  1887,  he  assumed  char^ 
of  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  which  he  served  with 
great  fidelity  until  1849,  when  he  was  prostrateil  by 
disease,  which  terminated  his  life,  July  23, 1860.  Mr. 
Ruthrauff  was  of  a  kind  and  genial  nature;  hb  preach- 
ing, which  was  in  both  (rerman  and  English,  was  emi- 
nently practical  and  pungent.  See  Sprague,  ^  itna^  </ 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  176. 

Ruthven,  James,  a  noted  nding  elder  in  tbe  Pro- 
byterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Dec 
15, 1788.  His  father  remorcd  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  attended  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  D.D.,  of  the  Sootrh 
Church.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  James  witness- 
ed the  inauguration  of  Washington  with  indescribable 
emotions.  In  1812  he  was  ordained  a  deaoon  and  sub- 
sequently an  elder  in  Dr.  Mason's  church,  which  was 
then  in  Murray  StreeL  He  removed  in  1842  to  Bridge- 
port, Conn*,  where  his  influence  was  of  great  value,  and 
returned  to  New  York  after  an  absence  of  eight  3rean. 
With  him  religion  was  an  all-pervading  spirit,  giving 
warmth  and  glow  and  purity  and  hope  in  every  expe- 
rience. A  distinguished  minister  of  another  Churrh 
said  of  him:  **Few  persons  whom  I  have  ever  known 
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Imve  more  deeply  impressed  me  with  their  absolute  ex- 
ctfUence,  their  entire,  thorouf^b,  and  beautifully  consist- 
ent character.**  And  this  character  he  maintained  un- 
Uemiahed  for  more  than  half  a  centuxy.  The  ripenesa 
and  richness  of  his  Biblical  piety  shone  conspicaously 
in  the  social  meetings,  in  the  community,  at  the  bed  of 
sickness,  everywhere.  He  loved  the  Church,  honored 
the  ministry,  consecrated  all  his  wealth  to  God,  and  as 
an  almoner  of  the  divine  bounty  scattered  blessings  far 
and  wide.  For  him,  "to  live  was  Christ,**  and  for  him, 
**  to  die  was  eternal  gain.'*  The  last  words  he  uttered 
were,  ^  Dving,  and,  behold,  we  live  !**  He  died  Nov.  25, 
1855.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rntledge,  Gborob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
Nov.  11, 1811.  He  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church  when  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1835  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference.  He 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  six  different  districts,  and 
was  three  times  del^ate  to  the  General  Conference. 
His  death  occurred  Sept. 7, 1871.  See  MimUet  of  Ank- 
nual  ConftrtncUf  1871,  p.  212. 

Rnttenstock,  Jacob,  Dr^  provost  and  Lateran  ab- 
bot at  Klostemeaburg,  in  Austria,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
FebL  10,  1776,  and  entered  the  Angustinian  convent  at 
Klostemeubui^,  Ocu  6, 1795,  completing  his  theological 
studies  partly  in  the  convent  and  partly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  He  took  vows  March  30, 1800,  and  on 
Sept.  8  of  the  same  year  was  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
Imt  steadily  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  theological  studies.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  and  canon  law  in 
the  institute  for  theological  tutors  connected  with  his 
convent,  and  in  December.  1809,  he  was  made  a  tempo- 
rary supply  of  the  chair  of  Church  hiutory  at  Vienna. 
In  181 1  he  became  pastor  of  Klosterneuburg  and  direct- 
or of  its  principal  school,  but  was  almost  immediately 
tranferred  to  the  high-school  at  Vienna,  where  he  be- 
came ordinary  professor  of  Church  history  in  1818,  and 
continaed  during  nineteen  years  to  approve  himself  as 
a  patient  inquirer,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  capable  in- 
structor. The  text-book  entitled  Jftsfitutionet  Hiatoria 
KcdaiaMHem  iV.  7*.  (Vienna,  1832-84),  in  three  volumes, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1517,  is  the  only  monument 
of  this  period  of  his  life  that  is  preserved.  He  was 
dioaen  provost  of  Klosterneuburg,  June  8, 1830,  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  valuable  services  in  completing 
the  convent  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  etc.  In  1832 
the  emperor  Francis  I  appointed  Ruttenstock  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  director  of  gymnasial  studies  in  the  he- 
reditary states  of  Austria,  etc.  In  1842  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Leopold.  He  died  June 
29. 1844,  in  the  convent  of  Klosterneuburg.  It  remains 
to  be  added  that  several  of  Ruttenstock's  sermons  were 
published,  and  that  he  ranked,  wherever  known,  as  an 
eminent  pulpit  orator.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm- 
Lex.s,v. 

Rnysbroeck  (or  Riubroek),  Jean  de,  the 
most  noted  of  mystics  in  the  Netherlands,  was  bom  in 
A.D.  1298  at  Rnysbroeck,  near  Brussels,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  latter  city  under  the  direction  of  an  Angus- 
tinian prebendary  who  was  his  relative.  His  fondness 
for  solitude  and  day-dreams  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing solid  progress,  however.  His  Latin  was  imperfect, 
though  it  is  clear  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
eariier  mystical  writingSL  He  probably  did  not  read 
the  writings  of  Neo-Platonists,  but  was  certainly  not 
unacquainted  with  those  of  the  Areopagite.  His  worics 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  writings  of  master  Eckart 
(died  1328),  with  whom  Ruysbroeck  was  contemporary 
for  thirty -five  years,  exercised  influence  over  our  au- 
thor's mind.  Ruvsbrueck  became  vicar  of  the  Church 
of  Sc  Gudula  at  Bmssels,  where  he  liveil  in  strict  ascet- 
ieiaoa,  enjoying  the  society  of  persons  who  had  devoted 


themselves  to  a  contemplative  life,  composing  books 
and  exercising  benevolence.  He  contended  against  the 
sins  of  the  day,  and  labored  to  promote  reforms.  It  is 
said  that  Taider  once  visited  him,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  his  sanctity.  At  the  age  of  sixty  be  renounced  the 
secular  priesthood  and  entered  the  new  Augustinian 
convent  Gronendal,  in  the  forest  of  Soigny,  near  Brus- 
sels, becoming  its  first  prior,  and  there  he  died  in  1381. 
His  life  at  once  became  the  subject  of  legendary  tales. 
The  name  Dodor  Ecsfaticus  was  early  conferred  on  him. 

The  chief  of  his  mystical  writings  are,  The  Ornament 
of  Spiritual  Marriage  (  Lat.  by  Gerh.  Groot,  Omatvs 
Spiriiualia  DesponsioniSy  MS.  at  Strasburg;  by  another 
translator,  and  published  by  Faber  Stapulensls  [Paris, 
1512],  De  Omatu  Spirit,  Nupiiarunij  etc;  also  in 
French,  Toulouse,  1619;  and  in  Flemish,  V  Cieraet  der 
gheestdyeke  BruyhJ),  Brussels,  1624) : — Speculum  yEter- 
TUB  Salutis: — De  Calculoj  an  interpretation  of  the  cal' 
cuius  candiduSf  Rev.  ii,  17: — Samuel^  sive  de  AUa  Coth- 
templatume.  The  other  works  of  Ruysbroeck  contain 
but  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  those  here  mentioned.  He  wrote  in  his  na- 
tive language,  and  rendered  to  that  dialect  the  same 
service  which  accrued  to  the  High  German  from  its  use 
by  the  mystics  of  the  section  where  it  prevailed.  He 
is  still  regarded  in  Holland  as  *^  the  best  prose-writer  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages."  His  style  is 
characterized  by  great  precision  of  statement,  which  be- 
comes impaired,  however,  whenever  his  imagination 
soars,  as  it  often  does,  to  transcendental  regions  too  sub- 
limated for  language  to  describe.  His  works  were  ac- 
cessible until  lately  only  in  Latin  editions  (by  Surius, 
Cologne,  1549,  1552,  1609  [the  best],  1692,  fol.),  or  in 
manuscripts  scattered  through  different  libraries  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  Four  of  the  more  important  works 
were  published  in  their  original  tongue,  with  prefaces 
by  Ullmann  (Hanover,  1848).  No  complete  edition  has 
as  yet  been  undertaken  (see  Moll,  De  BoekeriJ  ran  ket 
S,  Barbara-Klooster  (e  Dtljt  [Amst.  1867,  4to],  p.  41). 

Ruysbroeck's  mysticism  begins  with  God,  descends 
to  man,  and  returns  to  God  again,  in  the  aim  to  make 
man  one  with  God.  God  is  a  simple  unity,  the  essence 
above  all  being,  the  immovable,  and  yet  the  moving, 
cause  of  all  existences.  The  Son  is  the  wisdom,  the 
uncreated  image  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
love  which  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  unites  them  to  each  other.  Creatures  pre-exi8te<i 
in  God,  in  thought ;  and,  as  being  in  God,  were  God  to 
that  extent.  Fallen  man  cfln  only  be  restored  through 
grace,  which  elevates  him  above  the  conditions  of  nat- 
ure. Three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished :  the  active, 
or  operative ;  the  subjective,  or  emotional ;  and  the  con- 
templative life.  The  first  proceeds  to  conquer  sin,  and 
draw  near  to  God  through  good  works ;  the  second  con- 
sists in  introspection,  to  which  ascetic  practices  may  be 
an  aid,  and  which  becomes  indifferent  to  all  t  hat  is  not 
God.  The  soul  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  revels  in  visions  and  ecstasies.  Higher, 
still  is  the  contemplative  state  {viia  vitalis)^  which  is  an 
immediate  knowing  and  possessing  of  God,  leaving  no 
remains  of  individuality  in  the  consciousness,  and  con- 
centrating every  energy  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
eternal  and  absolute  Being.  This  life  is  still  the  gift 
of  grace,  and  has  its  essence  in  the  unifying  of  the  stml 
with  God,  so  that  he  alone  shall  work.  The  soul  is  led 
on  from  glory  to  glory,  until  it  becomes  conscious  of  its 
essential  unity  in  Grod. 

Ruysbroeck  was  constantly  desirous  of  preser\'ing  the 
distinction  between  the  uncreated  and  created  spirits. 
In  the  unifying  of  the  soul  with  God  he  does  not  assert 
an  identification  of  personality,  but  merely  a  cessation 
of  the  difference  in  thought  and  desire,  and  a  giving-up 
of  the  independence  of  the  creature.  His  language  was 
often  so  strong,  however,  and  his  thought  often  so  sub- 
limated, that  more  cautious  thinkers  found  serious  cause 
to  charge  his  writings  with  pantheism.  This  was  true 
of  Gersou  {Opp*  voL  i,  pt.  i,  p.  59  sq.).    Few  mystics 
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have  ascended  to  the  empyrean  where  Raysbroeck  so 
constantly  dwelt;  and  the  endeavor  to  compress  into 
forms  of  speech  the  visions  seen  in  a  state  where  all 
clear  and  real  apprehension  is  at  an  end  occasioned  the 
fault  of  indefinitenem  with  which  his  writings  must  be 
charged.  His  influence  over  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical thought  was  not  so  great  as  that  exercis^  by  Kck- 
art  and  Tauler,  and  was  chiefly  limited  to  bis  immedi- 
ate surroundings.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Common 
Life  (q.  v.)  was  founded  by  Gerhard  Groot,  one  of  Ku3rs- 
broeck's  pupils,  and  its  first  inception  may  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  Ruysbroeck  himself— a  proof  that  he  was 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  practical  life. 
See  Engelhardt,  Richard  v.  SL  Victor  u.  J,  Rut/sbroeck 
(Erlang.  1838);  UUmann,  ReformcUoren  vor  der  Re- 
Jbrmationf  iif  So  sq.;  Schmidt,  Eludes  sur  le  MystidsmA 
AUemand  au  Hme  Sisclej  in  Afemoiret  de  rAcadsmie 
des  Sciences  Morales  (1847);  Noack,  Die  ckiistliche 
Mystik,  i,  147  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Deutsche  Afystiker  d,  Hten 
u,  Ibten  JahrhundertSj  p.  462  sq.— Herzog,  RealrEncy^ 
Mop,  B.  V. 

Ruysbroek  (or  Rabrnqaia),  Willkm  db,  a 
mediaeval  traveller  and  missionary,  was  born  in  Bra- 
bant about  1220.  In  1253  Louis  IX  of  France  sent  him 
and  two  other  friars  to  Tartary.  The  object  of  their 
mission  was  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  Tar- 
tars, to  search  for  Prester  John,  and  to  visit  Sartach,  a 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  Christian.  Ruys- 
broek performed  this  arduous  enterprise  bravely,  and, 
returning  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  reached  home 
in  August,  1255.  He  died  after  1256.  He  wrote  a  work, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  De  Gestis  (or  De  Mori- 
bus)  Tarlartorum,  and  Itinerarium  Orientis.  Hakluyt 
published  one  part  in  his  Principal  Navigaiions  (Lond. 
1598-1606,  3  vols,  fol.);  but  the  story  of  Ruysbroek  is 
found  most  complete  in  Purchases  Pilgriins  (1626,  4 
vols.  foL). — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GeniraUj  s.  v. 

Ruz6,  GuiLLAUMB,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Paris  about  1530.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  councillor  under  Henry  II,  Charles 
IX,  and  Henry  III,  who  made  him  grand  almoner.  In 
1570  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Saint-Malo, 
but  resigned  it  two  years  later  to  receive  that  of  Angers. 
In  1583  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  and  ren- 
dered into  French  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by 
that  councU.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Comntomtoriumrodversus  Hareticos  of  Yin- 
cent  de  Lerius.  Ruze  died  Sept.  28, 1587.  See  Gallia 
Christiana. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginsrale,  s.  v, 

Rybant  (or  Ribant),  Paul,  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  was  bom  near  Montpellier  in  1718.  While  the 
law  made  the  preaching  of  Protestant  doctrine  a  capital 
offence,  be  lived  and  preached  for  many  years  in  caves 
and  huts  in  the  forest.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  often  used  it  to  restrain  his  people  from  vi- 
olent measures.    He  died  in  1795. 

Ryder,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  a  younger 
son  of  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  was  bora  in  1777,  became 
dean  of  Wells  in  1812,  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1815,  and 
was  translated  to  Lichfield  and  Coventrv  in  1824.  He 
died  in  1836.  He  published  several  Sermons  and  Charges 
(1806-32).  For  full  obituary,  see  Gentleman^s  Magazine, 
1836,  i,  658. 

Ryder,  James,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic, was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1800,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  early  youth.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1815,  and  pursued  his  secular 
studies  at  (Georgetown  College,  Md.,  from  1815  to  1820, 
and  his  theological  studies  at  Rome  from  1820  to  1825. 
He  then  received  holy  orders,  and  occupied  the  chair 
of  theology  and  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  College  of  Spo- 
leto,  Italy,  from  1825  to  1828.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1828,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  theology 
and  vice-president  of  Georgetown  College.     lu  1889  he 


was  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  al» 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Frederick,  Md.  From  1840  lo 
1845,  and  also  from  1848  to  1851,  he  was  president  of 
Georgetown  College,  and  from  1845  to  1848  preadient 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
was  also  superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  fHroviDoe 
of  North  America.  Ryder  died  in  1860.  He  published 
occasional  Lectures  and  Discourses,  and  was  a  oontriba- 
tor  to  the  Encydopadia  Americana.  See  AMiboae,  DieL 
of  Brit,  and  A  mar,  A  utkors,  a.  v. 

Ryder,  'WiUiam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  HollLston,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.,  June  27,  1805.  He  joined  the  Charcb  in 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  in  1830  was  licensed  to 
preach.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  entered  the  Troy 
Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1888,  but  was 
obliged  through  ill-health  in  1884  to  take  a  superannu- 
ated relation.  His  disease  was  of  a  rheumatic-neonJgic 
nature,  and  so  severe  that  in  1887  he  lost  all  power  of 
locomotion,  and  the  use  of  almost  every  muscie.  His 
sufferings  were  very  intense,  and  from  them  he  had 
very  little  release.  He  contrived  to  have  a  book  so 
placed  before  him  that  he  could  read,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  beguile  many  painful  hours  each  day.  He 
died  in  1849.  See  Wentworth,  The  SuperanmtaU  (S.  ¥. 
1846) ;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1850,  p.  458. 

Rye  (rpdS,  kussemeth),  occurs  in  three  places  of 
Scripture  (Exod.  ix,  32;  Isa.  xxviii,  25;  and  "fitches** 
in  Ezek.  iv,  9) ;  but  its  true  meaning  still  remains  un- 
certain. It  was  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  both  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one  of  those  employed  as  an 
article  of  diet.  It  was  also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or, 
at  least,  its  crop  was  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness; 
for  we  leam  from  Exod.  ix,  82  that  in  the  sev'enih 
plague  the  hail-storm  smote  the  barley  which  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flax  which  was  boiled;  but  that  the 
wheat  and  the  kussimeth  were  not  smitten,  for  they 
were  not  grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat  and  the 
barley,  we  know  that  they  are  often  sown  and  oome  to 
maturity  in  different  months.  Thus  Forskal  says,  **  Bar- 
ley ripens  in  February,  but  wheat  stands  till  the  end  of 
March"  (Flora  jEgypt^  p.  48).  The  events  above  re- 
ferred to  probably  took  place  in  February  (see  Kitto, 
Pict,  Bible,  ad  loc.).  That  kusshn^  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine  we  learn  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  hetsah  (nigella)  and  cumin,  wheat  and 
barley;  and  sown,  according  to  some  translators,  **€« 
the  extreme  border  (nb^li)  of  the  fields,"  as  a  kind  of 
fence  for  other  descriptions  of  com.  See  Agricultdrk. 
This  is  quite  an  Oriental  practice,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  flax  and  other  crops  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  The  lye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  is  not 
cultivated  even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
{Traveb^  p.  168)  that  no  rye  grows  in  Eg}'pt:  and  Shaw 
states  (p.  851)  that  rye  is  little  known  in  Barbary  and 
Egypt  (RosenmUUer,  p.  76).  That  the  kussimeth  was 
employed  for  making  bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know 
from  Ezek.  iv,  9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  **  take 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  millet, 
and  kussimefh,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and  make 
bread  thereof." 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussmeih  can  mean 
rye,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain  it  de- 
notes. The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passages  with  the  kusshnetk* 
Celsius  has,  as  usual,  with  great  labor  and  learning,  col- 
lected together  the  different  translations  which  have 
been  given  of  this  difficult  word.  In  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Exod.  ix,  82,  it  is  rendered  jutban :  "  cioercnla, 
non  circula,  ut  perperam  legitur  in  versione  Latins.^ 
By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered  to  mean  pease, 
and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it  vida,  or  vetches,  as 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  ix,  82 ;  for  according  to  Maimoni- 
des  (ad  tract.  Shabb.  xx,  8),  carshimn  b  a  kind  of  leg- 
ume, which  in  the  Arabic  is  called  kursdaa,  but  in  the 
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Mcred  Uuigaag«  histhnetk.  Both  Julban  and  hirgdna 
mean  apedea  of  poise,  bat  it  u  not  easy  to  aBcertain  the 
specific  kinds.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a 
le^me,  consider  lauMmeth  to  indicate  one  of  the  cereal 
grains,  as  the  rye  (secaU),  or  the  oat  {avend),  neither 
of  which  it  is  likely  to  have  been.  These  have  prob- 
ably been  selected  because  commentators  usually  ad- 
duce such  grains  as  they  themselves  are  acquainted 
with,  or  have  heard  of  as  commonly  cultivated.  Cel- 
sius, however,  informs  us  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
vereions  kustemeth  is  translated  kunia ;  fear  in  the  Latin 
Vulg. ;  far  adoreum^  Guisio,  tract.  Peak,  viii,  5,  and 
tract.  CAifatm,  i,  1;  ^ca  in  the  Sept,  Isa.  xxviii. 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  others  render  it  ipe/to.  So 
Ben-Melech,  on  Exod.  ix  and  Ezek.  iv,  says  ^kytsi- 
metkt  Tulgo  apeltCL,^  and  the  Sept.  has  okvpa.  Upon 
this  Celsius  remarks,  *'AU  these  —  that  is,  kunta,  far, 
ador,  ^a,  spelta,  and  oKvpa  —  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,**  This  he  proves  satisfactorily  by  quotations  from 
the  ancient  authors  {HieroboL  ii,  100).  Dr.  Harris  states 
{\at,  Hiat.  of  ike,  BibU,  s.  v.)  that  the  word  kussimeth 
seems  to  be  derived  from  kasdm, "  to  have  long  hairs ;" 
and  that  hence  a  bearded  grain  must  be  intended; 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  spelt  being  the  true 
meaning.  Gesenins  derives  it  from  DD3,  ^  to  shear,  to 
poll,**  and  transUtes  it,  ^  a  species  of  grain  like  wheat, 
with  a  smooth  or  bald  ear,  as  if  shorn." 

Dioscorides  has  stated  (ii,  111)  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  ^cio,  one  simple,  and  the  other  called  dictxy 
cu«.     Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is,  without  doubt, 

the  Triticum  spelta  of  botanists ; 
that  the  olyra  was  a  variety, 
which  Host  has  called  71  zea; 
and  also  that  the  simple  kind  is 
the  T,  monococcoru  That  these 
grains  were  cultivated  in  £gypt 
and  Syria,  and  that  they  were  es- 
teemed as  food  in  those  countries, 
may  also  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
Thus  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Eg>'pt*ian8  employ  oiifrOf  which 
others  call  zea,  as  an  article  of 
dieU  Pliny  (Hist.  NaL  xviii,  8) 
mentions  it  as  found  both  in 
Eg}'pt  and  in  Syria,  as  it  is  in 
more  modem  times  (Dapper,  Dt- 
tcriptio  Ana,  p.  130;  Johannes 
Fhocas,  De  Locis  Syr,  et  PaUeati- 
IMS,  p.  34;  Cels.  loc.  ciL  p.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  is  evident  from  Di- 
oscorides describing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and 
grateful  in  taste.  Pliny  also 
(xviii,  11)  and  Salmasius  prefer 
it,  in  some  respects,  to  wheat. 
The  goodness  of  this  grain  is  also 
implied  from  the  name  of  aemen 

SMlt  (TrUiem  melta)  h*^"?  *>««"  especially  applied  to 
Spelt  {Trweum  speua),  .^  ^^  ^^^i^,  Pinox,  p.  22). 

Triticum  tptUa,  or  spelt,  is  in  many  respecu  so  closely 
allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  old  authors  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the 
cultivated  kinds;  hat  for  this  there  is  no  foundation, 
as  the  kind  cultivated  for  ages  in  Europe  does  not 
differ  from  specimens  collected  in  a  wild  state.  These 
were  found  by  a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia, 
on  a  mountain  four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Ham- 
adan.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy.  It  is 
comnKMily  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in  July  and 
Aogost. — Kitto.  There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz. 
T.  ^f^a,  T.  dicooatm  (rice  wheat),  and  T.  mortococcum. 
In  its  general  appearance  the  more  frequent  form  of 
spelt  differs  little  from  common  bearded  wheat  {T,rul- 
yart).    It  is  equally  nutritious,  and  in  its  habits  more 


hardy.  It  grows  on  a  coarser  soil,  and  requires  less  care 
in  its  cultivation.  There  is  an  awnless  variety,  which 
is  ^  perhaps  the  most  naked  of  all  the  cerealia :"  so  that, 
betwixt  the  smooth  sort  and  the  bearded,  spelt  should 
conciliate  even  the  etymologists.  See  Tristram,  JVa^ 
Hint  of  the  Bible,  p.  479.     See  Cbbkals. 

Rye,  Peter  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Norway  in  1839.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  he  came  to  the  United  States;  but 
in  1858,  while  a  resident  of  Hart  Prairie,  Wis.,  he  w^as 
converted ;  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  and  in  1861  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
1862  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  transferred  to 
the  Wisconsin  Conference.  In  1864  he  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Rock  River  Conference  and  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Scandinavian  Mission,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  returned'  to 
America  in  1869,  and  continued  to  work  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  March  16,  1878.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  ConferenceSy  1873,  p.  101. 

Rykajoth,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Pms- 
sians,  was  a  place  in  which  inferior  deities  were  wor- 
shipped, always  located  under  the  shade  of  oak,  lime,  or 
elder  trees.  The  superior  gods  were  worshipped  in 
similar  places  at  Romowa  (q.  v.). 

Ryland,  Wiluam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1770.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  settled  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore  and  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  in  1802  wss  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  (Conference.  His  ministry  comprised  a 
period  of  forty-four  years,  the  first  nine  of  which  were 
spent  on  circuits,  the  next  eighteen  in  cities,  and  the 
remaining  seventeen  as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
navy.  He  was  five  times  elected  chaplain  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  was  a  friend  for  many  years  of  gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  commanded  general  respect  on  account 
of  his  integrity,  his  intellectual  powers,  and  pulpit  abil- 
ities. He  died  Jan.  10, 1846.  See  Spragne,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  PulpUy  vii,  392. 

Ryors,  Alfred,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  He  acquired  his  aca- 
demical education  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Steel,  of  Abington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  (Al- 
lege, Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1835 ;  spent  one  year  as  tutor 
in  Lafayette  (College,  Easton ;  and  in  1836  was  electe<l 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1838;  retain- 
ed his  professorship  in  the  Ohio  University  until  1844, 
when  be  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Indiana  University  at  Bloomington,  where  he  remained 
until  1848,  in  which  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  Ohio 
University  and  elected  president.  He  held  this  office 
until  18ad,  when  he  left  for  the  Indiana  University;  be- 
came a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Madison  until, 
in  1864,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  of 
Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  died  May  8, 1858. 
Mr.  Rvors  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  eminentlv  dis- 

•  •  • 

tinguisbed  for  his  attainments  as  a  professor.    See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac^  1 860,  p.  77.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rysdyck,  Isaac,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bora  in  Holland  in  1720,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Groningen.  After  laboring  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  as  a  pastor  in  his  native  land,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  churches  of  Poughkeepsie,  Fishkill,  Hopewell,  and 
New  Hackensack,  N.  Y.,  which  made  up  one  charge,  and 
was  installed  in  September,  1765.  The  strife  between 
the  Cketus  and  Onferentie  was  mnning  high,  and  the 
parties  were  bitterly  divided  when,  he  arrived.  He 
sided  with  the  (}onferentie,  but  was  moderate  in  spirit 
and  action,  and  in  1771  was  prominent  in  the  conven- 
tion which  settled  this  sad  conflict,  and  president  of 
the  convention  of  1772  which  formed  the  *^  Articles  of 
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UnitMr  between  these  parties.  In  1772  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  Church  separated  peaoefully  from  its  collegiate  re- 
lations, and  Mr.  Rysdyck  retained  the  sole  charge  of 
the  others  until  1783,  when  the  Rev.  Isaac  Blauyelt  was 
elected  his  colleague.  The  aged  pastor  died  in  1789, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  bis  old  church  in 
New  Uackensack.  Mr.  Rysdyck  was  a  stately  speci- 
men of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time — tall,  venerable, 
precise  in  antique  dress  and  address;  punctilious,  polite, 
and  commanding  universal  respect  and  reverence.  His 
dark  complexion  indicated  Spanish  blood  in  his  Dutch 
veins.  He  usually  rode  on  horseback  when  making 
parochial  visits,  and  w^ore  a  cocked  hat,  white  flowing 
wig,  and  the  customary  clerical  dress ;  and  when  pass- 


ing any  one  on  the  road,  would  always  lift  his  hat 
and  give  a  friendly  greeting.  Before  the  Revoluiiou- 
ary  War  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  Fbhkill,  and 
among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston«  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  tbef>ki»- 
gian  and  classical  scholar  in  the  Dutch  Church.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  as  much  at  honoe  in 
Hebrew  as  in  his  native  tongue.  His  sermona  were 
textual,  analytical,  and  drawn  directly  out  of  the  Script- 
ures, which  he  expounded  with  learning  and  affection- 
ate faithfulness.  In  the  most  excited  contruvenies  of 
the  Church  he  was  always  known  as  a  peace-maker. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  the  only  minister  in  Dutches 
County.    He  left  do  production  in  print.    (W.J.  B.  T.) 


s. 


Sa,  Mamokl  de,  a  Portuguese  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1530  at  Villa  do  Conde.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
Joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  instructor  in 
philosophy,  first  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  and  af- 
terwards at  (xaudia.  Being  called  to  Rome  in  1557,  be 
spent  his  time  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  editing  a 
new  vernon  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  He  also  founded  many  relig- 
ious houses  in  Upper  Italy.  After  residing  fur  a  time 
at  Genoa,  he  retumed  to  the  convent  at  Arona,  where 
he  died.  Dec.  30, 1596.  Of  his  works,  we  have  Apko- 
rismi  Con/essorum  (1595):  —  Schoiia  in  IV  Evangdiu 
(1596)  i—Notatwnet  w  Totam  S.  ScHpturam  (1598).— 
Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog,  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Saadha,  a  sect  in  Hindostan  who  have  rejected 
Hindii  idolatry,  substituting  for  it  a  species  of  deism. 
They  are  found  chiefly  at  Delhi,  Agra,  Jyepore,  and 
Furruckhabad.  Tbeir  name  implies  Pure^  or  Puritans. 
The  sect  originated  in  A.D.  1658,  with  a  person  named 
Birbh^n.  They  have  no  temples,  but  assemble  at  stated 
periods,  more  especially  every  full  moon,  in  private 
houses,  or  in  adjoining  courts  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
They  wear  white  garmenta,  use  no  pigments,  nor  secta- 
rian marks  upon  their  forehead,  and  have  no  chaplets 
or  rosaries  or  jewels.— Gardner,  Faiths  o/the  World,  s.  v. 

8aadia(a),  hao-Gaon  (li^ftn,  the  majesty),  ban- 
Joseph  ffa-Pithomi,  Ha-Mizri,  called  in  Arabic  Said 
IbnrJaakuh  al^Fayumi,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbin,  was 
bom  at  FayCim,  in  Upper  Egypt,  A.D.  892.  His  con- 
temporary was  the  Arabian  historian  MasudL  Saadia 
enjoyed  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  Karaite  teacher,  Sal- 
omon ben-Jemcham,  an  advantage  that  gave  him  an 
enlargement  of  mind  beyond  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Babylonian  schools,  though  he  never  embraced  the 
Karaite  doctrines,  but  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
oral  tradition.  Saadia  was  distinguished  alike  as  philos- 
opher, Talmudist,  theologian,  orator,  grammarian,  and 
commentator,  and,  when  little  more  than  twenty  -  two 
(915),  he  published  his  first  production,  written  in  Ara- 
bic, entitled  "A  Refutation  of  Anan,"  or  KUah  ar-rud 
ila  A  nan.  This  work  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  but 
from  Jemcham's  rejoinder  to  it  we  leam  that  the  im- 
port of  it  was  to  refute  Anan*s  doctrines,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  traditional  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  Rabbinic  writings.  "  He 
uiged  in  support  of  tradition  that  the  simple  words  of 
the  Bible  are  insufiicient  for  the  understanding  and  the 
peformanoe  of  the  law,  since  many  of  the  enactments 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  only  stated  in  outline,  and  re- 
quire explanation ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  prohi- 
bition to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  where  the  nature  of  the 
labor  is  not  defined ;  that  prayer  was  not  at  all  ordered 
in  the  Mosaic  law^  while  the  necessity  of  it  is  referred 
to  an  oral  communication ;  that  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  based  upon 
traditional  exegesis;  and  that  the  history  of  the  Jews 
is  derived  entirely  from  tradition"  (comp.  Jerucham 


against  Saadia,  Alphabet  iii,  MS.).  The  rapid  stride 
of  Karaism,  and  the  fact  that  the  Karaites  were  now 
almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  field  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis and  grammatical  research,  while  the  orthodox  Jews 
were  satisfied  with  taking  the  Talmud  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  determined  Saadia  to  undertake  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Seriptores,  accompanied  by 
short  annotations.  His  Biblical  works  are,  bx  *1*^CBn 
miP,  A  TranMlation  of  the  Penktleuch,  which  he  com- 
pleted A.D.  915-920.  The  commentary  accompany- 
ing this  translation,  and  which  Aben  -  Ezra  and  Saa- 
dia himself  mention,  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light,  but 
the  Arabic  version  has  been  published,  first  with  the 
reputed  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  the  Jewish- 
Pereian  veraion  of  Jacob  Taf^s,  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
Rashi's  commentary  (Constantinople,  1546);  then  iu 
the  Paris  and  London  polyglots,  with  a  Latin  versioii : — 

rr^rttJi  I^DBP.,  a  Translation  of  Isaiah,  yrhich  H.  E. 
S.  Paulus  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Cod.  Pococke,  No.  32)  of  the  year  1244,  under  the  title 
Rabbi  Saadia  Phiumensis  Versio  Jesaia  Arabica^  etc 
(Jena,  1790-91),  and  which  called  forth  a  number  cif 
dissertations  and  criticisms,  as  well  as  oorrectionsi,  9a 
may  be  seen  in  Eichhom's  AUgem,  BibUoihek  der  bh- 
blischfn  Literaiur,  iii,  9  sq.,  455  sq.;  Michaelia,  A>v<* 
orimtaL  Bibliofhek,  viii,  75  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Der  Prophet 
Jesaia,  I,  t,  88  sq. ;  Rappaport,  in  Bikkure  Ha-Ittim,  v, 
32,  etc;  Munk,  Notice  sur  Saadia,  etc,  p.  29-62:  — 
•TtKI  -list  n-^ODn  (n->©),  A  Translation  of  the 
Psalms  cf  David,  with  annotations;  only  parts  of  thid 
commentary,  which  is  still  extant  in  two  MSS.  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Cod.  Pooocke,  No.  281  [Uri,  No.  39], 
and  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  416  [Uri,  No.  49]),  and  iu  one  Mu- 
nich MS.,  were  published  by  Schnnrrer,  Hanneberg, 
and  Ewald:  — ST^i^  *^'^Otn,  A  Translation  of  Job, 
with  annoUtions,  entitled  b-^nrrbx  axrs.  The  Boot 
of  Justification,  or  Theodicaa;  excerpts  of  thia  ver^ 
sion,  and  annotations  from  the  only  MS.  extant  (Bod- 
leian Library,  Cod.  Hunt.  No.  511),  were  published  by 
Ewald:— C^I'^Wn  l-^©  br  ttJTT^D,  A  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  firet  published  by  Isaac  Akrish  (Con- 
stantinople, about  1579);  then  separately  by  Salomon 
ben -Moses  David,  under  the  title  rv'TTOn  TC^"^D 
(Prague,  1608).  Excerpts  of  the  Constantinople  edi- 
tion, with  an  English  translation,  were  published  by 
Ginsburg  in  his  Historical  and  O-itical  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  (Lond.  1857),  p.  36,  etc  From  quo- 
tations made  by  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Salomon  ben-Je- 
rucham,  and  other  Jewish  cxpositore  and  lexicogra- 
phers, we  know  that  Saadia  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  other  books,  as  on  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes 
and  Esther,  as  well  as  the  Minor  Prophets  and  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Of  his  grammatical  and  lexical  works,  only 
that  on  the  seventy  iiwa^  Xcyo/icva,  entitled  "I'^DBH 
',  mnebx  nzsDb  •prnobx,  was  published  by  Duke% 
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and  again,  with  important  corrections,  by  Geiger  in  bis 
WitsemschaftUche  ZeUschriJl  (Leips.  1844),  v,  817-824. 
All  these  works  Saadia  wrote  before  he  was  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  i.  e.  between  A.D.  915  and  928.  So 
great  was  the  reputation  which  these  works  secured  for 
hiffi  that  he  was  called  to  Sora,  in  Babylon,  where  he 
was  appointed  gaon  of  the  academy,  a  dignity  which 
had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  any  but  the  sages 
of  Babylon,  who  were  selected  from  the  learned  teachers 
of  their  own  academies.  After  occupying  this  high  po- 
sition a  little  more  than  two  years  (928<-980),  he  was 
deposed  through  the  jealousy  of  others  and  his  own  un- 
flinching integrity.  In  the  presjcnce  of  an  anti-gaon,  he 
retained  hia  office  for  nearly  three  years  more  (930-938), 
when  he  had  to  relinquish  his  dignity  altogether.  In 
Bagdad,  where  he  now  resided  as  a  private  individual 
from  988  to  987,  he  wrote  against  the  celebrated  Masorite 
Aaron  beo-Asher,  as  well  as  those  two  philosophical 
works,  viz.  the  commentary  on  the  Book  Jtzira^  and  the 
treatise  commonly  entitled  nf91*l  n'13113K,  Faith  and 
Doctrine,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  first  system 
of  ethical  philosophy  among  the  Jews.  This  latter  work, 
which  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  untenableness 
of  the  dogmas  and  philoeophemes  opposed  to  them,  con- 
sists of  ten  sections,  and  discusses  the  following  sub- 
jects: section  1,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  all  things 
therein^  2,  the  unity  of  the  creation;  8,  law  and  reve- 
lation; 4,  obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  divine 
justice  and  freedom  \  5,  merit  and  demerit ;  6,  the  soul 
and  imuDortality;  7,  the  resurrection;  8,  the  redemp- 
tion; 9,  reward  and  punishment;  10,  the  moral  law. 
The  original  of  this  work,  entiUed  HXSXTaKbM  nKHS 
rsnKpn^BtbBtl,  and  written  in  Arabic,  has  not  as  yet 
been  published.  It  is  in  Ibn-Tibbon's  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  it,  made  in  1186,  under  the  title  nid^tSKn  0 
r^17'|lin'1,  and  published  in  Constantinople  (1562),  Am- 
sterdam'(1648),  Berlin  (1789),  in  FUrst's  German  trans- 
lation (Leipsic,  1845),  and  in  Ph.  Bloch*s  translation  in 
the  Ju^Sadtea  LiteraturbhU  (Magdeburg,  1878),  which 
shows  that  this  treatise  is  accessible  to  scholars.  Saa- 
dia also  wrote  an  Affendct,  containing  prayers  and 
hymns,  which  are  specified  by  FUrst.  In  the  year  987 
Saadia  was  reinstalled  in  his  ofiSce  as  gaon  of  Sura, 
and  died  five  years  afterwards,  in  942.  See  Kappaport, 
Jiioffraphp  of  Saadia  in  Bikkure  Ha-ItHm  (Vienna, 
1828),  ix,  20^7;  Geiger,  Wismuchajfiliche  Zeitachtyi 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1885),  i,  182;  Und,  (Leipsic, 
1844),  V,  261  sq. ;  Juditche  ZeUachrift,  1868,  p.  809 ;  1872, 
p.  4  sq^  172  sq.,  255 ;  Munk,  Notice  tur  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon  ei  sa  Version  A  rabey  in  CakaCa  B^le  (Paris,  1838), 
ix,  /B  sq.;  Ewald  u.  Dukes,  Beitrage  mir  Geachickte 
der  aiteaten  Auaiegtmg  dea  A  Hen  Teatamenta  (Stuttgart, 
1844),  i,  1-115;  ii,  5-115;  FUrst,  Bibliotheea  Judaica, 
i,  266-271;  id.  Geachickte  dea  Kardertkuma  von  900- 
1575  (Leips.  1865),  p.  20  sq.;  Introduction  to  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  p.  xxiv  sq.;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cataloffua  Librorum  Hdn:  in  Bibliotheca  BodUiana, 
No.  215&-2224;  Gr^tz,  Geachickte  der  Juden,  v,  268  sq., 
479  sq. ;  Bloch,  in  Gr^tz's  Monataadirift,  1870,  p.  401  sq. ; 
TumeTf  Biographical  Noticea  of  aome  of  the  moat  Dis- 
fingniahed  Jewiah  Rabbia  (N.  Y.  1847),  p.  63-65,  185- 
190;  Ueberweg,  Hiatory  of  PhUoaophy  (ibid.  1872),  i, 
418,  428,  424;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  id. 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songa  (Lond.  1857),  p.  34 
!iq.;  Etberidge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p. 
226  aq. ;  Demaner,  Geachickte  der  laraeliten,  p.  278  sq. ; 
Steiniichneider,  Jewiah  Literature,  p.  84,  125,  131, 132, 
135, 159, 160, 165, 166;  Schmiedel,  Saadia  A  Ifojvmi  und 
die  negatwen  VorzSge  aeiner  Religionaphiloscphie  (Wien, 
1870);  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1863),  ii,  5 
aq. ;  Reil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb. 
1870),  ii,  383;  Bleek,  Einleifvng  in  dag  A  He  Teatament, 
p.  101  sq.,  104  sq.,  744;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico, 
p.  97   (Germ,  transl.);  id.  Bibliotheca  Judaica  Anii- 
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chriafiana,  p.  98  sq. ;  Joet,  Geach.  d,  Judenih,  u,  a.  Secfen, 
ii,  274  sq.,  279, 285, 845 ;  Kaufmann,  Die  AttributenUhre 
dea  Saadja  A^iijjumi  (Gotha,  1875);  Eisler,  VorUsung- 
en  liber  diejOdiachen  PhUoaopken  dea  MittelaUera,  I.  Ab- 
theilung  (Wien,  1876),  p.  1  sq.;  Kaufmann,  Geachichte 
der  AttributenUhre  in  derjUdiachen  Religionaphiloaophie 
dea  Mittelaltera  von  Saadja  bia  Maimuni  (Gotha,  1877), 
and  review  of  this  work  in  Z.  d,  d,  M,  (?.  (1878),  xxxii, 
213  sq.;  Bfick,  Geschichte  dea  jUdiachen  Volkea  (Lissa, 
1877),  p.  255  sq. ;  Theologiachea  Univeraal-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Saalschiits,  Joseph  Le%'IN,  a  learned  German 
rabbi,  was  bom  in  Konigsberg,  March  15, 1801,  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  was  also  made 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1824,  having  presented  for 
this  purpose  to  the  faculty  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
Urim  anc^.  Thummim,  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished Von  der  Form  der  hebr,  Poeaie,  nebat  einer  Ab^ 
hamUung  fiber  die  Afuaik  der  Hebraer  (Konigsberg,  1825), 
which  he  republished  with  two  additional  treatises  un- 
der the  title  Form  und  Geiat  der  bibHach-hebr,  Poeaie 
(ibid.  1853).  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Jewish  public  school  (1825^29),  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  his  archieological  researches.  In 
1829  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1885,  when  he  was  called  for  the  same  po> 
sition  in  his  native  place.  Here  he  continued  the  re- 
mamder  of  his  life,  and  published  the  following  works : 
Forachungen  tm  Gebiete  der  hebrdiach-agyptiachen  Ar- 
chdologie  (1838-49,  8  vo^.):  —  Daa  moaaiache  Recht 
(1846-^,  2  vols.! 
Hebrder  (1856, 
atelhmg  (1858) : — Die  klataiachen  Studien  vnd  der  Orient 
(1850).  In  1849  he  was  appointed  pricatdocent  in  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Konigsberg^the  first  Jew 
who  ever  received  such  an  appointment — and  was  after- 
wards made  honorary  professor.  He  died  Aug.  23, 1868. 
See  FUrst,  Bibi  Jud,  iii,  182  sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolo- 
gica,  ii,  1 103 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jost,  Geach,  d,  Judentk.> 
u.  a,  Secten,  iii,  862;  Theologiachea  Univeraal'Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  jOdiacher  Kanzelr^her,  ii, 
85  sq. ;  Jolowicz,  Geack,  d.  Juden  in  Konig^ferg  (Posen,> 
1867), p.  130 sq.;  BenChananyd {1864)jp.7498q.  (KP.) 

Saba  or  Babas  (^fiac),  the  name  of  several 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    See  also  Sabbas. 

1.  A  Gothic  soldier  who  was  martyred  at  Rome  with 
170  other  persons  under  the  emperor  Aurelian  {Martyj\ 
Rom,  April  24;  Tillemont,  J/emoirea,  iv,  863). 

2.  Another  Goth  and  martyr  who  suffered  many 
cruel  tortures  in  the  persecution  under  Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the  river  Mu- 
SKUS.  His  relics,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Gothic 
to  the  Cappadocian  Church  (which  is  preserved  among 
the  epistles  of  St.  Basil),  were  sent  to  Cappadocia  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  the  Scythian  border  (Basil,  Fpp, 
155,  164,  165;  Martyr,  Rom,  and  Acta  SS,  April  12; 
Stolberg,  xii,  209). 

3.  A  hermit  of  Mount  Sinai  who,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  hermit  Ammouiiis  (Combefis,  A  eta  SS, ; 
Eust,  etc.  [Paris,  1660]),  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
surprise  by  the  Saracens  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  (Tillemont,  Memoirea,  vii,  576). 

4.  The  name  Sabas  or  Sabbas  (according  to  Theod- 
oret,  Vit.  Patr,  c  ii,  equivalent  to  Trpetr^vrtjo)  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  hermit  Julian  of  Edessa  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamians.  Julian  was  accounted  one  of  the  leading  her- 
mits by  Jerome  and  Chrj'sostom,  He  spent  forty  years 
of  his  life  (about  A.D.  330-370)  in  a  narrow  and  damp 
cave  in  the  desert  of  Osroene,  practicing  the  utmost 
austerity,  performing  miracles — chiefly  works  of  heal- 
ing and  exorcisms,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  by 
Theodoret — and  instnicting  a  band  of  nearly  100  pupils. 
The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  revealed  to  this 
saint  at  the  moment  when  that  emperor  fell  in  battle 
(A.D.  363),  though  twenty  days^  journey  separated  him 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  (Theodoret,  IJ,  E,  iii,  24).    In 
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the  reign  ofValeni  the  Ariani  of  Antiocli  claimed 
this  hennit,  whose  fame  extended  over  Ihe  entire  Ea«t, 
belongefl  to  their  pany;  but  Sabas,  in  response  to  th( 
request  of  the  Cilholica,  Toreiiok  bi«  solitude  fur  the  am 
tinie  in  forty  years,  and  appeared  at  Aniioch  to  eontn- 
dict  the  Arian  boast,  his  journey  to  that  place  and  bark 
being  aignaJiaed  by  the  perfonnance  of  numerouB  mira- 
clea.  The  recoUeclion  of  i  his  viiit  waa  still  fresh  when 
ChrysoMom  preached  at  Aniioch.  Sabaa  died  in  hit 
cave,  an  old  man.  Hia  festiTBt  i>  ohsen-ed  by  tht 
Greeks  on  Oct.  18  and  28,  and  by  the  Utins  on  Jan.  14 
(ActaSS.Jta.li:  Tillemont,  Jfimoi'nrf,  vii,581:  SCol- 
berg,  xii,  19g).-Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirehcn-Lex.  a.  v. 

9.  The  most  noted  saint  of  this  name  appeareif  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  in  connection  with  (b« 
Hanophysitecontroreny.  He  was  bom  about  A.D.43S 
at  Mutalasca,  in  Cappailocia,  of  good  family.  At  first  ■ 
monk  under  the  rule  of  St.  Itasil,  he  became  a  hermit  in 
Palestine  before  completing  the  eighteenth  year  of  hit 
age,  and  was  received  into  favor  as  a  pupil  hy  the  her- 
mit KuthymiuB,  to  whose  prayers  he  owed  the  prcaen-a- 
tion  of  bis  life  at  a  subsetiuent  dav.when  he  was  dying 
of  thirst  in  the  deaert  (Slolberg,' ivii,  168).  }U  was 
made  a  priest  in  A.D.  484,  and  pUced  over  all  the  her- 
mits in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  eventually  fill- 
ing his  station  with  great  success,  though  at  first  the 
strictnen  o(  his  rule  gave  much  dissatisfaction  and 
caused  hia  withdrawal  lo  ■  distant  solilude.  At  the 
tJiDe  of  the  Honophysite  controreray,  the  patriarch 
EliaaorJennaiemaeot  him  with  other  hermits  to  Cun- 
atantinople  with  a  view  to  dispose  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  more  favorably  towards  Ihe  Catholic  cause,  but  his 
mission  failed  to  produce  lasting  results.  Eiias  having 
beea  superseded  in  the  patriarchate  hy  John,  who  be- 
longed lo  the  party  of  Severn*  (q.  v.),  Sabas  and  others 
induced  the  new  primate  to  renounce  his  views  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  emperor  en- 
deavored to  reclaim  John,  but  was  mel  with  a  spirit  oT 
deflani  opposition,  which  found  further  expression  in  the 
pronouncing  oTa  solemn  anathema  upon  Neslorius,  Eu- 
(ychea,  Severun,  and  all  other  opponents  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  The  revolt  uf  Vitalisn  in  the  meantime 
diverted  attention  from  the  insubardinate  monks,  and  in 
518  the  emperor  Ansaiasius  died.  Sabas  afterwards  per- 
formed a  second  journey  lo  Constantinople,  a  year  be- 
fore he  died,  for  Ihe  purpose  ofobtaining  a  reduction  of 
the  oppressive  imposts,  exacted  from  Ihe  population  of 
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Palestine,  and  also  lo  counteract  the  influence  ofOrigen- 
ism,  which  began  lo  make  itself  felt  among  the  monks 
under  his  direcdon.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp^ 
the  emperor  Justinian  sending  Epiphanins,  the  pa  Uiarch, 
and  a  number  of  bishops  and  courtiers  in  the  imperial 
galleys  to  meet  him,  and  on  his  arrival  praatrating  him- 
self before  Ihe  aged  hennit  to  receive  his  blessing.  The 
petition  in  behalf  of  Palestine  was  granted,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  wss  offered  to  Satus  for  the  nse  of  his 
but  this  Sabas  declined  to  receive,  and  asked 
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Nothing,  however,  was  done  against  Origenira 
while  Sabas  lived.  See  ORiQt^iiBTic  Co!rntovE»iT. 
A  joyful  welcome  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Pales- 
tine, after  which  he  retired  to  his  lanra.  and  died  Dec 
b,  A.D.  681  or  53!.  There  is  a  Greek  liturgy  entitled 
Tuiriiciv,  etc  (printed  at  Venice,  1603,  leiS,  1613,  fol.), 
attributed  lo  St.  Saba,  but  of  unknovrn  authorahtp. 
See  Cyrilli  Vila  S.Saba  in  Cotelerii  Jfowai.  Kcd.  lir. 
iii,  and  Latin  in  Surius,  Dec  b;  Tillemont,  Mimoim, 
xvi,701aq. — Weiier  u.  Welle,  A'ircA«-£<r.  «.  v. ;  comp. 
Smith, Wcto/aoM.  Bfog.uv. 

SABA  {Si.),  HoNASTFJtT  or,  now  called  Dar  .War 
Saba,  still  exists  on  the  brink  of  Wady  NSr,  the  eitm- 
sion  of  the  valley  of  Ihe  Kidron,  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  surrounding  scenery  ia  of  the  wildest  and  most  ro- 
mantic character.  See  KtDRi>M.  The  convent  hangs 
on  ihe  precipilons  side  of  the  ravine,  being  partly  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rock,  and  surrounded  by  ■  sttong 
wall,  accessible  only  on  one  side.  The  ediliecs  wiUiio 
ate  extensive  and  commodious,  being  occapied  by  about 
sixty  monks  of  Ihe  Greek  rite,  who  are  said  to  be  quite 
rich.  The  original  cell  of  the  founder  is  shown,  said  to 
have  been  a  cave  occupied  by  a  lion,  which  vcduntarily 
relinquished  it  U>  the  sainL  The  convent  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  Persians  in  588,  and  forty-four  of  the  monks 
ere  then  misucred ;  but  it  has  survived  all  the  ricis- 
ludes  of  Ibe  Holy  Land,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  ear- 
eel  monastic  relics.  Nowomenare  ever  admitted  with- 
I  its  portals,  although  the  monks  are  fanapitable  to  male 
isitors,  provided  they  are  furnished  with  the  proper 
-edcnlials.  For  a  full  description,  see  Robinson,  Rr- 
arcJH,  i,  383,  621 ;  Thomson, /.aad  and  SooJ^  ii,  435;' 
oner,  Handbook  for  Pal.  p-  229. 
Sabach'tllanl  [many  iabarhlka'«il  (aafiayfiini. 
Gmcized  form  of  the  Chaldee  lAfbaba'ni,  ^3rip;3. 
Ihou  hail  l^  me),  quoted  by  our  Lord  upon  the  cnja 
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(tf  att.  xvii,  46 ;  Hark  xv,  84)  from  the  Targnm  on  Psa. 
xxti,  2  (where  the  Heb.  has  atabta'm,  "^SPlST?,  '*  tboa 
hast  foisaken  me**).  See  Petersen,  Erforsehung  dea 
WorUs  oafiax^avi  (s.  L 1701).     Comp.  Agony. 

SabaB'an.  As  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
by  the  variety  of  meanings  which  the  name  Sabceans 
has  been  made  to  bear,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in 
ibis  place  their  distinctive  derivations  and  use.  In  our 
Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  the  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  three  different  tribes. 

1.  The  Sebaim  (D'^KSCp,  with  a  »dmecK)y  the  descend- 
ants of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Cush,  who  ultimately  set- 
tled in  Ethiopia.    See  Seba. 

2.  The  Skebaim  (D*^K2d,  with  a  «Am),  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan,  the  Subati  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komana,  who  settled  in  Arabia  Felix.  They  are 
the  **  Skbseans"  of  Joel  iii,  8,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  to 
sell  the  captives  of  Tyre.  The  unpublished  Arabic 
Version,  quoted  by  Pocock,  has  "  the  people  of  Yemen.*' 
Hence  they  are  called  "a  people  afar  off,"  the  very  des- 
ignation given  in  Jer.  vi,  20  to  Sheba,  as  the  country 
of  frankincense  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed,  and  also  by 
oar  Lord  in  Matt,  xii,  42,  who  says  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
or  **  the  south,"  came  it:  tuv  inpanov  Ttjc  y^c>  "  from 
the  earth's  extremes.**    See  Shkba. 

3.  Another  tribe  of  Shebana  (Heb.  »heba\  !(2d,  also 
with  a  sAta),  a  horde  of  Bedawln  marauders  in  the  days 
of  Job  (i,  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  the  land  of  Uz  in 
Idunuea  or  in  Ausitis,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the 
Araba  of  the  south  would  extend  their  excursions  so 
very  far.  We  must  therefore  look  for  this  tribe  in  Des- 
ert Arabia;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that,  besides  the 
Seba  of  Cush  and  the  Shaba  of  Joktan,  there  is  another 
Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  33) ;  and  his  posterity  appear  to 
have  been  "  men  of  the  wilderness,"  as  were  their  kins- 
men of  Midian,  Ephah,  and  Dedan.  To  them,  how- 
ever, the  above-cited  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
cuuld  not  apply,  because  in  respect  neither  to  the  lands 
of  Jndah  nor  of  Uz  could  they  be  correctly  described  as 
a  people  "  afar  off."  As  for  the  Sabaim  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
42  (which  our  version  also  renders  by  Sabieans"),  while 
the  Keri  has  Sabaijfam',  D;&(3D,  the  Kethib  has  Sobe- 
im%  C^MSio,  L  e.  '^  drunkards,"  which  better  suits  the 
context.    See  Shaba. 

4.  Yet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  use  of 
this  name  of  **  Sabeans,"  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
ancient  star-worshippers  of  Western  Asia,  though  they 
ought  property  to  be  styled  TsabiatUj  and  their  religion 
not  Sabaism,  but  Tsabaunif  the  name  being  most  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  object  of  their  adoration,  fM^', 
K32C,  the  hott,  L  e.  of  heaven  (see  an  excnrsus  by  Gese- 
nitts  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  On  the  Astral  Worship 
of  the  Chaldatms,  and  Sabaoth). 

5.  The  name  of  Sabeans,  or  Sabians,  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modem  sect  in  the  East,  the  Afandatfes,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  the  **  Chris- 
tians" of  St.  John ;  for  they  deny  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  pay  superior  honor  to  John  the  Baptist. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Koran  under  the  name  of 
Sabtomtaf  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  confounded 
them  with  the  ancient  Tsabians  above  mentioned.  Nor- 
beifi;,  however,  says  that  they  themselves  derive  their 
own  name  from  that  which  they  give  to  the  Baptist, 
which  iM  Abo  Sabo  Zakrio;  from  Abo,  ** father ;"  Sabo, 
^to  grow  old  together;"  and  Zakrio,  e.  g.  Zechariah. 
*<The  reason  they  assign  for  calling  him  Sabo  is  be- 
cause his  father,  in  bis  old  age,  had  this  son  by  his  wife 
Aneshbat  (Elizabeth),  she  being  also  in  her  old  age 
(see  Norfoerg's  Codex  Na$ctrteuSy  Liber  A  dam*  Appeilo' 
tu$i  and  Silveatre  de  Sacy,  in  the  Journal  des  Savam 
fat  1819).— Kitto.    See  Sabianism. 

Sabaism.    See  Sarsax. 

SabttmiS  C^a^avoc,  classical  ua^vov,  a  linen 


cioth\  a  white  doth  with  which  the  infant  was  covered 
in  baptism.  This  was  an  ancient  practice.  From  the 
4th  century  we  find  frequent  mention  of  clothing  the 
newly  baptized  in  white  garments.  These  garments, 
as  emblems  of  purity,  were  delivered  to  them  with  a 
solemn  charge  to  keep  their  robes  of  innocence  unspot- 
ted till  the  day  of  Christ.  The  neophytes  wore  this 
dress  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after  Easter, 
which  was  hence  called  Domimca  tn  altisf  that  is,  **  the 
Sunday  in  white."  This  garment  was  usually  made  of 
white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  materials. — 
FuraifEccles,  Did,  s,y.    See  Alb;  Chrisome. 

Sab'adth  [some  Saba'oth]  (<ra/3aai^,  a  Gnecized 
form  of  the  Heb.  tsebaoth\  niX32C,  armies)^  a  word  oc- 
curring in  this  form  only  in  the  A.y.  in  Bom.  ix,  29; 
James  v,  4 ;  but  in  the  Heb.  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  phrase  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  "Jehovah,  God  of 
boats."  "It  is  familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the 
Sanetut  of  the  TV  Deum,  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth.'  It  is  often  considered  to  be  a  synonym  of, 
or  to  have  some  connection  with.  Sabbath^  and  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  rest,  and  this  not  only  popularly,  but 
in  some  of  our  most  classical  writers.  Thus  Spenser, 
Faery  Queene,  canto  viii,  2 : 

*  But  thenceforth  all  shnll  rest  eternally 
With  him  that  Is  the  God  of  Sabautb  bight: 
O  that  great  Sftbaoth  Ood,  gmnt  me  that  Sabaoth*s 
sight  r 

also  Bacon,  Advemoement  of  Leammgy  ii,  24:  *.  .  .  sa- 
cred and  inspired  divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and  port  of  all 
men's  labors  and  peregrinations;'  Johnson,  in  the  first 
edition  of  whose  Dictionary  (1765)  Sabaoth  and  Sab- 
bath are  treated  as  the  same  word ;  Walter  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoej  voL  i,  ch.  xi  (1st  ed.) :  'a  week,  aye  the  space  be- 
tween two  Sabaolhs.'  But  this  connection  is  quite 
fictitious.  The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  differ- 
ent, but  have  nothing  in  common"  (Smith).  The  Heb. 
I  term  tsabdy  K3!^,  signifies  an  army  (see  Deut.  xxiv,  5 ; 

I  Exod.  vi,  26).  The  plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ar- 
I  mies  (Exod.  vii,  4,  and  often).  The  singular  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  company  of  angels  which  surround 
the  throne  of  Jehovah,  who  are  called  C*^Vt2rn  K3X 
tscdtd  hash'thamdyim^  "  the  host  of  heaven."  The  same 
phrase  is  also  applied  to  the  stars,  for  the  most  part  as 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  indeed,  the  expression 
appears  to  include  everything  in  heaven,  both  angels 
and  heavenlv  bodies.  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase  K22C 
D1")ttn,  fsabd  ham-mardm,  "  the  Host  on  High,"  in  op- 
position to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  God  is  called  rtin*^ 
niX3:S  ^r^V^  Jehovah  dohey'  <#f6adlA, "  Jehovah  God 
of  hosts,"  which  most  commentators  regard  as  synony- 
mous with  "God  of  heaven"  (see  Zenkei  De  Synonymis 
nixaiS  et  I'i'^^;,  Lips.  1708),  though  others  assert  that 
it  should  be  taken  in  a  military  sense,  as  the  God  of 
armies  or  wars.  "It  designates  him  as  the  supreme 
head  and  commander  of  all  the  heavenly  forces;  so  that 
the  host  of  Jehovah  is  all  one  with  the  host  of  heaven 
(1  Kings  xxii,  19),  and  must  be  understood  strictly  of 
the  angels,  who  are  ever  represented  as  the  Lord's  im- 
mediate and  fitting  agents,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  ex- 
ecute his  will  (Psa.  ciii,  21 ;  cxlviii,  2).  It  is  never 
applied  to  God  with  reference  to  the  army  of  Israel. 
Once,  indeed,  the  companies  composing  this  are  called 
*  the  hosts  of  the  Lord'  (Exod.  xii,  41),  because  they 
were  under  his  direction  and  guardianship;  but  when 
employed  with  the  view  of  heightening  the  idea  of 
God's  greatness  and  majesty,  as  the  term  *  hosts'  is  in 
the  phrases  in  question,  the  hosts  can  only  be  those  of 
the  angelic  or  heavenly  world  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
s.  v.)"  (Fairbaim).     See  Host. 

Ba'bat  (2a/3ar,  V.  r.  in  Esdr.  Xa^ar  and  Xa^dy), 
the  Gnecized  form  of  three  names  in  the  Apocr^-pha. 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubba- 
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bel,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v,  84 ;  but  the  Heb.  lUts  (Ezra 
ii,  57 ;  Neh.  vii,  59)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

2.  The  Jewish  month  Shebat  (q.  v.)  (1  Mace  xvi, 
14). 

Sabatse'as  (Eaparaias  T.  r.  ^ajSfiaralac  and 
£a)3araioc}}  a  Grwcized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  of  the 
Heb.  name  (Neh.  vii,  7)  Siiabbethai  (q.  v.). 

Sabatniki,  a  sect  of  Russian  Sabbatarians,  or  *'  Sab- 
bath-honorers,"  which  arose  in  Novgorod  (cir.  A.D. 
1470),  where  some  clergy  and  laity  were  persuaded  by  a 
Jew  of  Kiev,  named  Zacharias,  into  a  belief  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  alone  was  of  divine  origin.  They 
accepted  the  Old  Testament  only,  of  which,  being  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  they  use<l  the  Slavonic  trans- 
lation. Like  the  Jews,  they  were  led  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  an  earthly  Messiah.  Some  of  them  denied  the 
Hesurrection ;  and,  being  accused  of  practicing  several 
cabalistic  arts,  for  which  points  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
may  have  been  mistaken,  were  regarded  by  the  common 
people  as  soothsayers  and  sorcerers.  They  were  grad- 
ually becoming  a  powerful  sect,  one  of  their  number, 
named  Zosima,  having  even  been  elected  archbishop  of 
Moscow,  when  in  A.D.  1490  they  were  condemned  by  a 
synod,  and  a  fierce  persecution  nearly  obliterated  them. 
But  here  and  there,  in  remote  parts  of  Russia,  travellers 
have  within  the  last  century  discovered  fragmentary 
communities  holding  Jewish  Wews,  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  relics  of  the  older  sect  of  Sabatniki.  In 
Irkutsk  they  continue  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Seles- 
new9ch$ckini.  See  Platon,  Present  SkUe  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Ruuia  (Pinkerton's  transl.),  p.  278. — Blunt, 
Diet.  ofSectSj  s.  r. 

Sab'atns  (2a/3aroc,  v.  r.  2:a/3a^oc),  a  GrsBcized 
Torm  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  27) 
Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Sabasiua,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Phryg- 
ians, alleged  to  have  sprung  from  Rhea  or  Cybele.  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  both  with  Dionysus  and 
Zeus.  The  worship  of  Sabazius  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  his  festivals,  called  Sabazia,  were  mingled 
with  impurities. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 
See  also  VoUmer,  Worterimch  dor  MtfthoL  s.  v. 

Sabba.    See  Saba. 

Sabbee'UB  {'SafiPaloCi  v.  r.  ^afifiaiac).  a  corrupt- 
ly Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  X,  31)  Shbmaiah  (q.  v.). 

Sab'ban  (Xafifiavoc ;  Vulg.  Baun%)y  a  comipt  form 
(1  Esdr.  viii,  63)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  83)  Bin- 
Mui  (q.  v.). 

Sabbas,  St.  {Prince  Ra8teo)y  a  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tic, was  bom  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  centur}'. 
He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Nemania,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  Rasteo  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and,  though 
young,  was  soon  made  abbot.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  create  a  Servian  arch- 
bishopric, and  was  himself  the  first  to  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion. He  made  an  extended  tour  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  on  his  return,  died  at  Truava,  in 
Bulgaria,  Jan.  14,  1237.  His  remains  were  placed  in 
the  monastery  at  Milechivo,  but  were  burned  in  1595 
by  the  order  of  Sikan  Pasha.  The  14th  of  Jantuiry  is 
kept  in  memory  of  this  saint. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatarians,  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath.  They  are  to  be  found  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  among  the  Baptists.  They  object  to  the 
reasons  which  are  generally  alleged  for  keeping  the 
first  day,  and  assert  that  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  was  effected  by  Constantine  on  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  The  three  following  propositions 
contain  a  summary  of  their  principles  as  to  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  Sabbath,  by  which  they  are  distinguished : 
1.  That  God  has  required  that  the  seventh,  or  last,  day 
of  every  week  be  observed  by  mankind  universally  for 


the  weekly  Sabbath.  2.  That  this  command  of  God 
is  peqietually  binding  on  man  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  8.  That  this  sacred  rest  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  is  not  (by  divine  authority)  changed  from  the 
seventh  and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that 
the  Scripture  nowhere  requires  the  observance  of  any 
other  day  of  the  week  for  the  weekly  Sabbath  but  the 
seventh  day  only.  They  hold,  in  common  with  other 
Chrbtians,  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
—Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Evans,  SkettA  of  the  De- 
nominations of  the  ChtHsiian  World.  See  Baptists, 
Se>'enth-dat. 

Sabbatftti,  a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  Wal- 
denses  (q.  v.),  from  the  circumstance  that  their  teachers 
wore  mean  or  wooden  shoes,  which  in  French  are  calkd 
sabots. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Sabbath,  Jewish.  The  word  Sahbaih  ia,  in  He- 
brew, shahbath\  HSld  (comp.  Ewald,  A  xisfuhrL  Lekrb,  p. 
400;  and  see  on  the  form  shabbathdn,  "prSlSiat  the  end 
of  this  art.);  in  the  Gnacized  form  aafiparov,  or,  in 
the  plural  form,  rd  eafij^ara  (cump.  Horace,  Scd..  i,  9. 
69).  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  are  well 
known.  Josephus  {Apion^  ii,  2)  explains  it  as  a  rtst 
from  all  labor,  dvdxavffcc  <>^o  iravroc  ipyov  (comp. 
Ant.  ij  If  1).  Mistaken  etymologies,  by  those  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  are  found  in  Josephus,  Apion,  loc  ciu;  Plu- 
tarch, Symp.  iv,  6,  2;  Lactantius,  Itistitut.  vii,  14.  On 
Sabbath  (Gr.  aafi^ard)  in  the  sense  of  ireel:,  see  Week. 
It  is  clear  that  the  word  ip^ofiac  (2  Mace,  vi,  11)  means 
the  Sabbath  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii.  8, 9). 

This  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  Hebrew  week,  ex- 
tending from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday 
(comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  32,  and  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  H^rr.  p. 
812  sq.).  See  Day.  The  time  during  which  the  sun 
was  going  down  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  See 
Preparation.  Of  course,  the  commencement  and 
dose  of  the  Sabbath  varied  with  the  higher  or  lower 
position  of  the  observer.  Thus,  Carpzov  quotes  from 
the  book  Musar  this  statement :  **  Tiberias  lay  in  a  val- 
ley, where  the  sun  disappeared  half  an  hour  before  set- 
ting ;  Zephore  was  on  a  mountain,  where  the  sun  shone 
longer  than  on  the  plains.  The  people  in  the  former, 
therefore,  began  their  Sabbath  sooner,  in  the  latter  later, 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation."  By  a  law  of  Augnstna 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  6,  2),  the  Sabbath  began  at  the 
ninth  hour.  According  to.  the  disciples  of  the  Genoa- 
ra,  the  Sabbath  began  and  ended  in  all  Jewish  citiei^ 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (comp.  Maimon.  HUhoik 
Shah,  c  d).  Josephus  records  this  custom  of  Jerusalem 
(  War,  iv,  9, 12).  In  the  Temple,  the  trumpet  was  to  be 
blown  from  the  **  covert  for  the  Sabbath,^  or  Sabbath' 
roof  Heb.  Mesdk  hash-shubbath,  V'LXtrx  T^D*^^  (2  Kings 
xvi,  18).     See  Rhenferd,  Opera  PhihL  p.  770  sq. 

This  day  was  celebrated  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  holy 
day  (Dent,  v,  12).  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing  (Isa.  Iviii, 
18  i  comp.  Hos.  ii,  11 ;  1  Mace.  i,41),  by  ceasing  fiom  all 
labor,  with  their  servants  and  all  strangers,  as  well  as 
cattle  (Exod.  xx,  10;  xxxi,  18  sq.;  xxxiv,  21 4  xxxv, 
2  \  DeuU  V,  14 ,  comp.  Jer.  xvii,  21, 24 ;  Josephus,  ApioHy 
ii,  89;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17  [Philo,  0/tp.  ii,  187,  ex- 
tends the  Sabbath-rest  even  to  plants — they  were  not 
to  be  eared  or  reaped  on  that  day]),  and  by  a  special 
burnt-offering,  presented  in  the  Temple,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  daily  offering  (q.  v.) — which  was  doubled  on  this 
day — consisting  of  two  yearling  lambs,  with  the  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings  belonging  to  it  (Numb, 
xxxviii,  9 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  3 ;  Neh.  x,  83 ;  Exek. 
xlvi,  4).  In  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple,  the  sbew- 
bread  was  renewed  (Lev.  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  82X  and 
the  new  division  of  priests  appointed  for  that  week 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  5, 7, 9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4). 
The  sen'ices  of  the  priests  and  Levitea  in  and  about 
the  tabernacle  and  Temple  were  not  accounted  labor 
(comp.  Matt,  xii,  5),  and  continued  through  the  Sab- 
bath. Circumcision,  too,  as  a  religions  ceremony,  took 
place  on  the  Sabbath,  when  that  was  the  eighth  day 
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( Jobn  rii,  22  aq. ;  coinp.Mt9hnai<9Acr6.cl9;  Schdttgen, 
Hw.  Hrbr,  i,  121 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hebr,  p.  1028). 

Deliberate  profanation  of  this  day  was  punished  with 
demtta  (Exod.  xxxi,  14  sq. ;  xxxv,  2),  which  was  inflict- 
ed by  stoning  (Numb,  xv, 82  sq.;  Mishna, Sanhedr.  y'n, 
S).  Bat  if  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  through 
ignofsnce  or  mistake,  a  sin-offering  was  required,  and 
the  offence  pardoned  (comp.  Shab,  vii,  1 ;  xi,  6 :  Chri- 
thutk,  iii,  10).  There  were  times,  too,  when  the  Jews 
dispensed  with  the  extreme  severity  of  their  law  (Isa. 
Ivi,  2 ;  Iviii,  13 ;  Ezek.  xx,  16;  xxii,  8 ;  Lam.  ii,  6 ;  Neh. 
xiii,  16) ;  and  the  legal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  seems 
never  to  have  been  rigorously  enforced  until  after  the 
Exile.  At  this  time,  too,  the  meaning  of  the  teork 
which  profaned  the  Sabbath  was  first  strictly  defined, 
since  the  lawgiver  had  left  this  to  be  determined  by 
experience,  and,  in  certain  doubtful  cases,  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  definitely  prohibiting  but  one  act — the 
kindling  of  a  fire  in  one's  house  (Exod.  xxxv,  8 ;  com  p. 
Eichhom,  Repert,  ix,  32 ;  xiii,  258)  for  cooking  (Exod. 
xvi,  23;  Numb,  xv,  82;  comp.  Mishna,  Ttrum,  ii,  8). 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews,  however,  to  include 
the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  they  used  to  do  this  before 
the  Sabbath  began  (Mishna,  Shah,  ii,  7;  xvi,  8;  comp. 
Seneca,  Ep,  95,  p.  428,  Bip.).  This  prohibition  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  cook  and  bake  their  food  for  the 
.Sabbath  on  the  preceding  day,  and  it  was  often  kept 
warm  in  vessels  set  in  dry  hay  or  chips  (Mishna,  Shah, 
\y,  1  sq. ;  comp.  also  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 9,  on  the  Es- 
senes).  The  intermission  of  labor  was  required  on 
feast-days  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  except  the  prep- 
aration of  food  (comp.  Exod.  xii,  16 ,  see  Mishna,  Yom 
Tob^  T,  2  y  MegiUa^  i,  5).  A  later  age,  which  sought  to 
observe  painfully  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  confide  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
individuals,  extended  the  meaning  of  this  work  much 
further,  and  strove  to  complete  a  formal  code  for  Sab- 
bath observance.  Marketing  and  public  trade  ceased 
on  the  Sabbath,  of  course  (Neh.  x,  81 ;  xiii,  15, 16)  -,  and 
it  was  merely  an  auxiliary  police  regulation  of  Nehe- 
rotah  t4>  close  the  gates  on  that  day  (Neh.  xiii,  19).  It 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  too,  that  travelling  on  the 
Sabbath  was  forbidden,  with  reference  to  Exod.  xvi,  29 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  8, 4).  See  Sabbath-day's 
JorRNKT.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  aimies  in 
refusing  to  arm  on  the  Sabbath,  and  suffering  their  en- 
emies to  cut  them  down,  certainly  savored  of  fanaticism 
(1  Mace  ii,  82  sq. ;  2  Mace,  vi,  11 ,  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  6, 
2  s  War,  ii,  17, 10;  Life,  p.  82  j  comp.  Plutarch,  Svper- 
Mtit.  p.  169).  A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
steeraman  who  left  the  helm  at  the  moment  of  a  squall 
becanae  the  Sabbath  was  beginning  (Synes.  Ep,  iv,  p. 
163,  ed  Petav.).  Yet  the  apprehension  of  the  great 
advantage  which  would  thus  accrue  to  the  enemy  led 
pmdent  commanders  to  observe  this  rest  from  fighting 
only  so  far  as  to  abstain  on  the  Sabbath  from  offensive 
operattons  (1  Mace  xi,  84, 43  sq. ;  Josephus,  Anlt,  xiii,  1, 
3 ,  xiv,  4, 2  sq.).  Marching  armies  halted  on  that  day 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  8,  4 ;  comp.  xiv,  10, 12).  The  last 
paasage  seems  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  law  was  made  a 
pretext,  by  Jews  to  escape  from  foreign  military  service 
when  tbey  wished  (see  again  Ant,  xviii,  9,  2;  10,  2; 
War,  Iv,  2, 3 ;  Michaelis,  Mot,  Rechi,  iv,  133  sq.).  Yet 
in  the  last  Jewish  war  less  caution  was  exercised,  even 
in  abataining  from  offensive  movement  (Josephus,  War, 
ii,  19, 2) ;  and  many  ta  artifice  was  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  the  Sabbath  and  its  observances  {ibid,  iv,  2, 8.  In 
this  instance,  it  was  less  the  fear  of  breaking  the  law 
than  a  shrewd  calculation  of  advantage  which  prevent- 
ed the  Jews  from  engaging  the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath). 

The  Pharisees  {^ve  very  minute  directions  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath;  and  although  different 
teachers  differed  in  many  pouits,  yet  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament period  we  find  great  rigor  prevailing.  The 
plucking  of  single  ears  of  grain  in  passing  (Matt,  xii, 
2:  Mark  ii,  23  sq.;  Luke  vi,  1  sq.),  the  healing  of  the 
sick  (Matt,  xii,  10;  Mark  iii,  2;  Luke  vi,7;  xiii,  14; 


John  ix,  14,  16 ;  Thilo,  Apocr,  p.  503),  the  walking  of 
a  cured  patient  with  his  bed  (John  v,  10),  all  were  con- 
sidered as  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Phari- 
sees and  their  disciples;  although  when  property  was 
in  danger,  many  acts  which  were  certainly  work  were 
freely  performed  in  case  of  pressing  need  (Matt,  xii,  11 ; 
Luke  xiv,  5;  comp.  Gemara,  Shah,  cxxviii,  1);  yet 
even  in  the  care  of  cattle  (comp.  Luke  xiii,  15)  all 
work  was  to  be  shunned  which  was  not  reallv  necessa- 
IT  {Shah,  xxiv,  2  sq).  The  Essenes  seem  to  have 
been  yet  stricter  in  observing  this  day.  The  Mishna 
{Shah,  c  17)  has  severe  regulations  against  the  re- 
moval of  goods;  yet  certain  exceptions  were  allowed 
(comp.  Philo,  Ojtp.  ii,  569).  On  the  severity  of  the  Sa- 
maritans in  this  respect,  see  Gesen.  De  TheoL  Samarit. 
p.  85  sq. ;  comp.  Origen,  Princip,  iv,  17 ;  torn,  i,  p.  176). 
They  refrained  from  sexual  intercourse  on  the  night  of 
the  Sabbath  (Eichhom,  Repert,  xiii,  258).  The  Mish- 
na, in  the  tract  Shah,  (2d  part),  which  treats  the  whole 
subject  of  this  article,  names  in  particular  (vii,  2)  thir- 
ty-nine forms  of  labor  which  are  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
bath, each  of  which  has,  again,  its  variations  and  spe- 
cies. In  the  twofold  Gemara  to  this  tract  (the  Toaiph' 
ta  to  the  tract  Shah,  is  found  in  Hebrew  and  I^tin  in 
Ugolini  Thesaur,  xvii ;  the  tract  itself  has  been  sepa- 
rately edited  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  I^ips.  1661),  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  the  matter  is  spun  out  still  further 
and  finer  (see  Hulsius,  Theoi,  Jud,  i,  240  sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Synag,  Jud,  c.  16 ;  Schottgen,  Hor,  Hehr,  i,  121  sq.).  As 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  rabbins  generally  allow- 
ed the  use  of  all  proper  remedies  if  life  was  in  danger 
(see  Mishna,  Yovm,  viii,  6;  Schottgen,  op.  cit.  p.  122  sq. ; 
Dauz,  Chtisli  Curatio  Sabhtifhica  Vindic,  [Jen.  1699]; 
also  in  Meuschen,  N.  T,  p.  569  sq.) ;  but  those  which 
were  only  designed  to  make  the  sick  more  comfortable 
were  rigorously  forbidden  (see,  e.  g.  Gemara,  Berochoth, 
p.  11.  According  to  the  Mishna  [^Shah,  xxii,  6],  even 
a  broken  bone  was  not  to  be  set  nor  dislocations  poul- 
ticed on  the  Sabbath ;  yet  see  Maimonides,  ad  loc). 
On  the  other  forms  of  labor  permitted  on  the  Sabbath 
(Mishna,  Shah,  xxiv,  5)  the  reader  may  consult  Y.  H. 
HasenmUUer,  Opera  Sahhathum  DepeUantia  (Jen.  1708). 

The  Sabbath  was  especially  consecrated  to  devotion 
and  to  the  law  (Josephus,  ^n<.  xvi,  2,  4),  and  frivolous 
or  unclean  conversation  was  accounted  a  desecration  of 
the  day  (Gesen.  In  Jeaa,  ii,  230).  Hence  in  the  syna- 
gogues ever>'where  on  this  day  took  place  the  great 
services  of  worship  (Mark  i,  21 ;  vi,  2 ;  Luke  iv,  16, 81 ; 
vi,6;  xiii,  10;  Acts  xiii,  44 ;  xvi,  13;  xvii,  2;  xviii,  4), 
with  prayer  and  the  public  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  holy  books  (Luke  iv,  16  sq.;  Acts  xiii,  27 ;  Josephus, 
Apion,  i,  22).  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  regulation  (see  Vitringa,  Synag.  i,  2, 2) ;  but  see 
Law.  Cheerful  meals  were  held  (Luke  xiv,  1 ;  Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  477.  The  driston  [apiorov]  was  taken  on  the 
Sabbath  about  the  sixth  hour  [Josephus,  Life,  p.  54]. 
On  the  three  meals  of  the  Sabbath,  see  Mishna,  Shd, 
xvi,  2,  and  Maimon.  ad  loc) ;  feast-day  clothing  was  put 
on  (Sharbau,  De  Luxu  Sabhatorio,  in  his  Ohserv.  Sacr. 
iii,  541  sq.);  and  it  was  never  a  fast-day  (Jud.  viii,  6. 
Justin*s  remark  [xxxvi,  2],  which  makes  it  a  fast,  is 
untrue.  Comp.  Sueton.  A  ug,  76,  where  Emesti's  expla- 
nation does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  speech ;  Pe- 
tron.  Fragni,  xxxv,  6.  See  contra,  Maimon.  Hilkoth 
Shah,  Erir,  Comp.  P.  T.  Carpzov,  De  Jejun,  Sabb,  ex 
Antiq,  IJebr,  [Kostoch.  1741]). 

When  the  Jews  were  under  foreign  supremacy,  ex- 
cept during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace, 
i,  45,  48;  2  Mace,  vi,  6),  their  legal  Sabbath  was  con- 
firmed (comp.  1  Mace  x,84;  Josephus,  i4  it/,  xiv,  10,  20, 
21,28,  25);  and  even  in  the  composition  of  the  civil 
law,  a  conciliatory  respect  was  shown  to  it  (Josephus, 
A  nt,  xvi,  6, 2  and  4 ;  Philo,  Opera,  ii,  569).  It  is  still  a 
question  how  far  the  Jewish  legal  administration  itself 
regarded  the  Sabbath  (see,  among  others,  Tholuck,  On 
John,  p.  302  sq. ;  Bleek,  Beitrdge  z,  Evangelietikritik,  p. 
140  sq.).    The  Mishna  {Yom  Tob,  v,  2)  says  expressly 
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that  DO  court  was  held  on  that  day,  nor  even  was  a 
aion  begun  the  afternoon  preceding,  lest  it  might  en- 
croach upon  the  Sabbath  (Mishna, /SAoi.  i,  2;  cooip. 
Gemara,  Sanhed.  fol.  35,  1 ;  nor  can  the  force  of  these 
passages  be  removed  by  Gemara,  Sanhed,  fol.  88, 1,  even 
though  it  referred  to  this  subject).  See  Council.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  one  time  the  Jews  themselves 
made  an  effort  in  Syria  to  do  away  with  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  (Joseph us,  TTar,  vii,  3,  3).  This  effort 
was  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  view  which  the  Romans  took 
of  this  weekly  rest,  often  mocking  the  Jews  as  slothful 
(Juvenal,  xiv,  105  sq. ;  Seneca,  in  Augustine,  Civ,  Dei, 
vi,  11). 

The  origin  of  the  Sabbath  is  usually  referred  to  Mo- 
ses by  the  German  critics  (Ewald,  Gesch,  Jsr,  ii,  142  sq.) 
on  the  ground  that  Gen.  ii,  1  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
testimony  to  its  earlier  institution,  since  this  whole  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  whose  date  and  author  are  un- 
known, is  plainly  designed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  Sabbath  to  us  as  an  immediate  divine  or- 
dinance (see  Gabler,  Neuer  Vers,uber  die  mos,  Schopf- 
tuiffsffesch,  p.  38  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Kj^.  p.  40  sq.),  just  as 
it  is  often  set  forth  in  later  writings  in  connection  with 
the  exode  and  with  the  legislation  of  Sinai  (Ezek.  xx, 
10  sq.;  Neh.  ix,  13  sq.;  comp.  Dent,  v,  14 sq.,  with  which 
Exod.  xvi,  23  agrees).  Keggio,  by  a  peculiar  explana- 
tion of  Geu.ii,  1  sq.,  arrives  at  a  distinction  between  the 
Sabbath  appointed  here  for  all  mankind  and  that  given 
to  the  Jews  in  their  law  (Zeitschii/ljur  d.  Judenth,  1845, 
p.  102  sq^  121  sq.).  The  Sabbath  is  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  institution  also  by  Eusebius  (//.  /!r\i,4,3;  Prop, 
Ev.  vii,  6)  and  most  of  the  rabbins  (Selden,  Jus,  Nat, 
et  Gent,  iii,  10).  Among  the  more  recent  writers,  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Spencer  {Leg,  Rit.  i,  4, 9  sq.) ;  Eich- 
hom  (^(/rgesch.  i,  249  sq.) ;  Gabler  (ibid,  p.  58  sq.;  Neuer 
Versuch,  p.  38  sq.) ;  Bauer  {GottesdienstL  Verfass,  ii,  174 
sq.,  in  answer  to  Hebenstreit,  De  Sab,  ante  Leg,  Mo9,  Ex- 
istenU  [Lips.  1748]);  Iken  (Dissert.  TheoL  p.  26  sq.): 
Kichter  (in  the  BibUoth,  Brenu  Nova,  iii, 310  sq.);  Mi- 
chaelis  {Mos,  Recht,  iv,  110  sq.).  See  Sabbath,  Chris- 
tian. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  Sabbath 
was  not  borrowed  by  Moses  from  some  other  ancient 
people,  as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  unhistoric  suppositions  of  Philo  (ii,  137)  and  Jose- 
phus  QApioUj  ii,  39)  that  this  feast  was  very  widely 
spread  among  ancient  nations.  Yet  it  appears  from 
Seneca  (Ep,  95,  p.  428,  Bip.)  and  Ovid  {Remed,  Amor, 
p.  219)  that  a  reverence  for  the  seventh  day  had  found 
an  entrance  among  the  Romans  (comp.  Ideler,  Chron,  ii, 
176).  Various  strange  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath  have  been  suggested  which  answer  themselves 
(Plutarch,  Sympos,  tv,  6,  2).  (On  the  pretended  Jew- 
ish worship  of  Saturn,  see  Buttmann,  Afythoi,  ii,  44  sq.) 
It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  knew  the  reckoning  by 
weeks,  and  even  began  each  successive  week  with  the 
day  of  Chronos  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  18, 19).  Baur,  fol- 
lowing Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5),  has  connected  the  Sabbath 
with  the  worship  of  Cbronos-Satum,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans also  dedicatecl  particularly  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  {Tubinger  ZnUckr,f&r  Theol,  1832,  ui,  145  sq.; 
oorop.  Movers,  Pkdniz,  p.  815) ;  hence  the  Roman  his- 
torians compared  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  day  of 
Saturn  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17, 18 ;  Tibul  i,  3, 17).  His 
view  rests  on  the  well-known  representation  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  golden  age  long  gone  by, 
the  age  of  rest  and  equality,  under  Saturn,  and  the  cus- 
tom connected  with  it  of  giving  the  slaves  a  holiday  at 
the  Saturnalia  (see  Syrb,  De  Sabbatho  Gentiii  in  Temp, 
Jlelvet,  ii,  527  sq. ;  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  vol  xvii ; 
comp.  also  Wemsdorf,  Diss,  de  Gentil,  Sabbato  [Yiteb. 
1722]).  But  this  theory  is  so  finespun  that  it  falls  to 
pieces  at  the  tirst  touch,  for  the  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
does  not  do  anything  towards  proving  a  naming  of  the 
days  of  the  week  after  the  planeu  (see  Ideler,  Chronoi, 
i,  180).  And  the  Western  representations  of  Saturn 
can  so  much  the  less  be  transferred  to  the  East  in  that, 


even  among  the  Romans,  the  day  of  Satom  was  ooimted 
an  unlucky  one.  Astrologically,  too,  the  day  of  Saturn 
is  the  first,  not  the  seventh,  of  the  week.  But,  apart 
from  all  this,  it  was  more  natural  for  an  agricaltural 
people  to  keep  as  a  festival  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
after  men  and  beasts  had  become  wearied  with  toil,  in 
rest,  and  with  ceremonies  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
ligious character,  particularly  with  sacrifices.  Why 
should  we  seek  a  foreign  model  for  all  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions? Why  refer  these  simple  observances  to  such 
far-fetched  and  generally  unsuitable  explanations  ?  (See 
especially  Bilhr,  Symbol,  i,  584  sq.  In  answer  to  Voo  Boh- 
len.  Genesis,  p.  137,  Introd.  see  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  14  sq.) 

The  Sabbath,  as  the  basis  of  the  Israelitish  cycle  of 
feast-days,  was  imitated  and  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
several  other  festivals ;  e.  g.  the  Sabbath  Year,  the  Sev- 
enth New  Moon,  and  the  Year  of  JubUee.  On  the  aab- 
ject  of  the  whole  article,  see  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  382  aq. ; 
Reland,  Ant,  Sacr,  iv,  8;  Bauer,  op,  c»^  ii,  152  sq.; 
Jahn,  iii,  388  sq.;  Gbb.  Voetii  Dis,  Sei,  iii,  1227  sq.; 
BUhr,  Symbol,  ii,  566  sq.,  577  sq. — Winer,  s.  v. 

A  Jiguraiive  use  of  the  word  ^  Sabbath**  denotes  a 
solemn  festival  on  which  servile  work  was  proscribed ; 
but  this  occurs  only  with  respect  to  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  33).    The  word  properly 

representing  such  an  abstract  idea  of  rest  is  *)ir^Sl9, 
skabbatSn,  9a/3/3an(r/ioCt  sabbatism  (q.  v.).  The  term 
**  Sabbath,"  however,  is  frequently  applied  to  a  longer 
hebdomadal  cycle  than  that  of  the  week,  e.  g.  the  sab- 
batic year  (q.  v.).    The  Rabbiiuc  or  orthodox  Jews 

likewise  claim  that  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11-16,  r.2lj,  SaUmik, 
is  synonymous  with  HOB,  Passover,  and  aooording^ly 
they  reckon  Pentecost  from  the  16th  of  Nlsan,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  unleavened  bread,  instead  of  the  Sabb«th 
following  it.    See  Calendar,  Jewish.    In  this  tfaev 
are  uphdd  by  a  majority  of  Christian  archseologiats  and 
interpreters.    The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  contend 
that  the  word  *'  Sabbath"  in  that  ordinance  has  its  r^- 
ular  and  usual  signification,  namely,  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.     The  arguments  advanced  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  and  reckoning,  formidable  as  they  at  fii»t 
appear,  will  be  found,  on  a  close  examination,  to  be 
wholly  inconclusive.    (1.)  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that 
the  phrase  HSl^n  H^n^,  morrow  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
equivalent  to  nODH  tT^n^,  morrow  of  the  Passorer, 
The  passage  in  Josh,  v,  11,  often  appealed  to  in  proof, 
states  that  on  the  latter  day  the  Israelites  ate  the  prod- 
uce of  Canaan  (l^lltjin  ^^39,  A  V.  erroneously  ^oU 
com  of  the  land"),  consisting  of  unleavened  cakes  and 
parched  ears.    From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that,  aa 
the  Passover  had  just  been  celebrated,  the  wave-sheaf, 
which  was  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to  harvest  (Lev. 
xxiii,  14),  hail  alnUidy  been  offered.    This,  as  all  par- 
ties agree,  could  not  be  done  before  the  16th  of  Ntsan, 
and  hence  Keil  and  others  unwarrantably  assume  that 
this  was  the  day  in  question.     But  we  know,  fioai  its 
use  elsewhere  (Numb,  xxiii,  3),  that  the  phrase  '^  mor- 
row after  .[Heb.  of]  the  Passover"  was  the  day  ins- 
mediately  succeeding  the  Paschal  meal,  i.  e.  the  15th  of 
Nisan.    The  wave-sheaf  had  not  therefore  at  that  time 
been  offered,  and  the  Israelites  could  not  have  stood 
upon  ceremony  in  eating  the  new  grain,  probably  be- 
cause they  had  not  yet  become  settled  in  their  posses- 
sion to  which  the  law  in  questioil  was  specially  applica- 
ble (Lev.  xxiii,  10;  comp.  Numb,  xv,  18).     (2.)  The 
definite  art.  in  na^il  in  the  ordinance  under  consider- 
ation merely  indicates  it  as  ^  one  Sabbath  of  the  Pas- 
chal week,  and  cannot  refer  to  any  other  of  the  Paa^ 
over  days  in  the  context,  which  are  not  (either  there  or 
elsewhere)  designated  by  this  term.     Nor  is  the  word 
nS'i^,  Sabbath,  ever  used  in  Biblical  Hebrew  in  the 
sense  of  a  literal  week,  as  the  Rabbinical  theory  assamek 
The  seven  Sabbaths  are  termed /»//  (r'*IQtnn,  *<  com- 
plete") because  they  are  exclusive  of  the  termkms  a 
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fMOf  contrary  to  the  usual  Jewish  practice,  which  is  to 
include  both  extremes.  (3.)  The  reckoning  of  Pente- 
cost from  the  Sabbath  proper  would  not  disagree  with 
the  classification  of  the  other  Jewish  feasts  by  terms  of 
8&Yen,  nor  tend  to  displace  either  that  or  the  Passover 
in  the  calendar;  for  the  other  feasts  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  Pentecost,  and  the  fifty  days  would  be 
equally  regular  and  harmonious  from  whatever  point 
reckoned.  (4.)  The  weight  of  Jewish  authority  is  of 
little  account,  and  the  accession  of  Christian  writers  is 
of  still  leeSj  since  there  is  known  to  have  been  an  early 
difference  of  opinion  and  practice  on  this  point.  The 
two  instances  occurring  in  the  New-Test,  history  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  Rabbinical  mode  of  computa- 
tion, namely,  the  "second  Sabbath  after  the  first,"  on 
which  Jesus  passed  through  the  fields  of  standing  com 
(Lake  vi,  1)  [see  Second-first  Sabbath],  and  the 
first  Pentecost  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  by  the 
traditionary  calendar  would  have  fallen  on  the  Sabbath 
(the  seventh  after  that  of  the  crucifixion),  and  not  on 
Sunday,  as  generally  admitted.  See  Pentecost  ;  Sab- 
bath, Monnow  after. 

In  Luke  vi,  1  we  have  the  above-noted  phrase,  (ra/3- 
fiarov  itvrtpoTTpwTOVf  rendered  in  the  A.  Y. "  The  sec- 
ond Sabbath  after  the  first."  It  is  over-hasty,  after  a 
few  MSS.,  to  blot  out  the  second  wonl  as  not  genuine, 
though  even  Meyer  does  so.  Who  could  have  inserted 
it?  And  is  not  the  omission  of  a  word  which  nobody 
nmlerstood  easily  accounted  for  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  takes  place?  To  strike  out  a  word  simply 
as  gtratige  is  too  uncritical  to  be  borne.  The  various 
oMier  interpretations  are  collected  in  Wolf,  Cttr.  i,  619 
sq. ;  Kns,  Ilarm.  Evctag.  p.  639  sq.;  Paulus,  Comm,  ii, 
32  aq.  It  is  usuaUy  regarded  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  second  Easter-day  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  15,  and  the 
Sept.),  since  from  this  day  to  the  Passover  seven  Sab- 
baths were  reckoned  (Lev.  L  c),  and  these  may  well 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  numbers — the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  after  the  second  £aster-day  (Scali- 
ger,  De  EnuncL  Temp.  p.  557 ;  Casaub.  Kxercit.  Aniibar, 
p.  272;  Bauer,  op.  cif.  ii,  154).  Olshauscn's  objections 
to  this  view  do  not  seem  to  be  forcible.  His  own  ex- 
planation (following  Beza  and  Paulus),  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  two  during  a  feast,  is  not  plausible.  A  peculiar 
name  would  hardly  be  given  to  this ;  and,  even  if  given, 
would  be  of  no  importance  to  the  evangelist.  More- 
over, In  such  a  case  the  phrase  would  be  inappropriate 
at  beat.  Credner's  view  {Beifr.  z.  Einl  ins  N.  T.  i,  357) 
is  rightly  answered  by  De  Wette,  On  Luke^  1.  c.  The 
objections  made  by  Paulus  and  others  to  our  interpreta- 
tion have  been  well  uiswered  by  Lubkert  (in  the  Stu~ 
dien  tt.  Krit.  1835,  iii,  664  sq.).  Yet  he  takes  no  notice 
of  P.  Ewald*s  suggestion  (in  the  Neu.  krit.  Journ.  d, 
TkeoL  ii,  480)  that  the  phrase  may  easily  be  an  abridged 
Hebrew  expression  for  the  second  Sabbath  after  the 
second  Paschal  day ;  in  which,  however,  the  proof  that 
such  a  phrase  was  in  use  in  the  age  of  Jesus  is  wanting. 
Hit^ig  understands  it  to  mean  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which, 
according  to  Lev.  xxiii,  11,  was  considered  as  a  Sab- 
bath, following  the  14tb,  which  had  always  been  a  Sab- 
bath, lliis,  however,  is  unsupported.  Wiescler  gives 
{CMronoL  Synop.  p.  231  sq.)  an  interpretation  intimately 
connected  with  his  whole  system,  that  it  is  the  first 
Sabbath  in  the  second  year  of  the  seven  years,  reckoned 
from  one  sabbatical  year  to  another;  i.  e.  the  first  Sab- 
hath  of  Nisan.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  a  technical 
term  was  appropriated  to  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
year  in  such  a  series  of  years;  which  is  the  less  proba- 
ble, as  the  civil  year,  with  which  the  sabbatical  year  is 
ooonected  (comp.  Wieseler,  p.  204  sq.)?  began  in  autumn. 
Add  to  this  that  no  mode  of  reckoning  in  practical  life 
by  Sabbath  years  has  been  proved  from  Joseph  us  {Anf. 
xiv,  10,  5  and  6),  nor  from  the  Mishna.  In  fine,  the 
effort  of  Redslob  to  refer  this  phrase  to  the  second  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  Easter-day  by  the  force  of  the 
word  divrtpovp4aT0v{l/aU,  Lif.-Z.  1^7;  Int.  Bl.  No.  70) 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.    See  Skcond-fibst  Sabbath. 

IX.— N 


Of  equal  regard  with  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire 
rest,  was  the  first  Paschal  day  and  the  last  (Lev.  xxiii, 
39),  while  the  great  day  of  reconciliation  was  a  Sabbath 
of  Sabbaths  (xvi,  31 ;  xxiii,  32).  Accordingly,  some 
would  understand  the  words  in  John  xix,  31  (jiv  ptyd- 
Xtl  Tf  tif^P^  kKiivov  Tov  fra^jSarovy  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "for  that  Sahbaih  day  teat  a  high  da^')  of  the 
first  Paschal  day.  But  a  proper  weekly  Sabbath  seems 
certainly  to  be  meant,  in  harmony  with  the  entire  re- 
lation of  John ;  e.  g.  with  xxi,  1.  It  is  called  a  gieat 
or  high  day  because  the  first  Paschal  day  fell  upon  it 
(see  Carpzov,  App.  p.  384 ;  Bleek,  BHlr.  z.  Lvangelien' 
Kiitikf  p.  31  sq.). 

The  Sabbath  is  kept  by  the  modem  Jews  as  a  great 
festival  with  every  demonstration  Of  joy,  taking  the 
idea  from  Isa.  xviii,  13,  14 :  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight^  the  holy  of 
the  Lord,  honorable  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,*'  etc.  The  Sabbath  is  held 
from  evening  to  evening  (Lev.  xxiii,  32),  but  they  be- 
gin it  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  Friday,  and  prolong 
it  till  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  Saturday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  damned,  who,  they  believe, 
are  allowed  on  that  day  suspension  of  their  sufferings. 
On  Friday  afternoon  they  prepare  all  the  food,  etc.,  that 
may  be  wanted,  and  lay  out  their  best  clothes  to  wear 
in  honor  of  ''Queen  Sabbath."  Some  opulent  Jews 
keep  magnificent  dresses  to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath 
alone.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  commences,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  lights  the  Sabbath  lamp,  which  is  filled 
with  pure  olive-oil,  and  has  from  four  to  seven  wicks, 
and  lays  on  the  table  the  Sabbath  bread,  shaped  like  a 
twisted  plait,  made  of  the  finest  wheaten  flour,  and 
sprinkled  with  poppy  seeds.  They  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  after  their  devotions  wish  each  other  "a 
good  Sabbath."  At  supper,  the  master  of  the  house  re- 
peats the  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  out  of  Gen.  ii, 
"Thus  the  heavens  were  finished,"  etc.;  thanks  God 
for  the  Sabbath,  blesses  the  wine,  and  passes  it  round. 
They  rise  later  than  usual  on  the  Sabbath  morning; 
and  at  the  synagogue  they  use  some  additional  devo- 
tions, with  a  commemoration  of  the  dead.  They  think 
it  right  to  eat  at  least  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath,  be- 
cause the  word  '*  to-day"  relating  to  the  Sabbath  is  re- 
peated three  times  in  Exod.  xvi,  25.  So  convinced  are 
they  that  one  way  of  honoring  the  Sabbath  is  b3'  great 
feasting  that  they  sometimes  fast  the  preceding  day  to 
enable  them  to  eat  the  more  at  the  Sabbath  meals 
(Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud,  c.  15).  There  is  a  Jewish  maxim, 
that  he  is  greatly  to  be  commended  who  honors  the 
Sabbath  exceedingly  in  his  bod}*,  in  his  dress,  and  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Such  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  carnal  views  of  the  Sabbath  from  which  the  early 
fathers  wished  to  wean  the  Jewish  converts.  A  full 
account  of  the  sabbatical  ceremonies  observed  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Jews  may  be  found  in  Buxtorf 's  Synagoga 
JudaicOy  and  in  Picard's  Religioua  Ceremonies. 

See,  in  general,  Journ.  of  Sac,  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  70 
sq. ;  Ball,  Hora  Sahbaticm  (Lond.  1853) ;  and  the  mon- 
ographs cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatumy  p. 
112;  and  by  Darling,  Cychpadia  Bibliographica  (see 
Index).  See  also  the  literature  referred  to  under  the 
article  following  and  Lord^s  Day. 

SABBATH,  CHRISTIA27.  Under  this  head,  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  sabbatical  institution  as  one  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  obligation. 

I.  Concerning  the  iinie  when  the  Sabbath  was  first 
instituted  there  have  been  different  opinions.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii  is  only  there  spoken  of  did 
TrpoXifrl/fejCy  or  by  anticipation,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  in  the  wilderness; 
and  that  the  historian,  writing  after  it  was  instituted, 
there  gives  the  reason  of  its  institution :  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cose,  as  it  is  never  mentioned  during  the 
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patriarchal  age.  But  against  this  sentiment  it  is  urged 
(a)  that  it  cannot  be  easily  supposed  that  the  inspired 
penman  would  have  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  among  the  primeval  transactions  if  such 
sanctification  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af- 
terwards; (6)  that,  considering  Adam  was  restored  to 
favor  through  a  Mediator,  and  a  religious  service  insti- 
tuted which  man  was  required  to  observe,  in  testimony 
not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  an  institution  so  grand  and  solemn,  and  so  neces- 
sary to  the  observance  of  this  service,  should  be  then 
existent* — Buck,  s.  v. 

Some  find  the  institution  of  it  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment (Exod.  XX,  8-11);  but  the  hinguage  employed  is 
not  apparently  that  of  origination.  The  command  to 
remember  the  Sabbath  seems  to  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  already  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  sa- 
credness.  But  such  injunctions,  we  are  told,  have  often 
prospective  significance,  e.  g.  **  Remember  this  day  in 
which  ye  came  out  from  Egypt"  (xiii,  8) ;  **  Remember 
the  word  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded you"  (Josh,  i,  18) ;  "  Remember  now  thy  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  thy  youth"  (Ecdes.  xii,  1).  In  all 
these  citations  the  meaning  is — remember  from  this 
time.  To  thb  stricture  it  may  be  replied  that  such  in- 
junctions have  always  relation  to  the  future,  but  that 
they  also  suppose  antecedent  knowledge.  Children,  for 
example,  would  not  be  told  to  remember  their  Creator 
unless  they  had  been  previously  informed  about  creation 
— unless  they  had  been  instructed  that  one  God  has 
made  us,  and  that  we  are  all  his  offspring.  That  an  or- 
dinance should  be  ushered  into  existence  by  the  require- 
ment to  remember  it  is  a  strange  idea  to  which  facts 
give  no  countenance.  Besides,  the  fourth  command- 
ment assigns  a  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath,  which, 
if  good  for  the  future,  must  have  been  always  valid. 
We  do  not  here  enter  into  any  disquisition  about  the 
days  of  creation.  It  is  enough  that  God,  in  a  manner 
befitting  him,  worked  six  days  and  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth, and  has  required  that,  in  a  manner  befitting  us, 
we  shall  imitate  his  example.  But  how  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  consideration  should  weigh  much  with 
the  Jews  in  time  to  come,  if,  in  preceding  ages,  God 
himself  had  made  no  account  of  it  in  his  regulation  of 
human  conduct? 

Some,  again,  have  contended  that  we  do  not  require 
to  go  far  back  in  order  to  find  its  commencement;  they 
think  they  learn  when  and  how  it  began  in  Exod.  xvi, 
19-30 :  these  verses  have  reference  to  the  gathering  and 
cooking  of  manna.  That  an  institution  so  prominent  as 
the  Sabbath  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  should  have 
been  initiated  in  a  manner  so  incidental,  and  almost  un- 
observable,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  genius  of  the 
economy.  Nor  do^  the  passage  countenance  any  such 
notion.  <^It  came  to  pass,"  we  are  told  (ver.  22),  "  that 
on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread." 
In  other  words,  they  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  enough 
for  that  day  and  for  the  day  following.  But  why  pro- 
vide beforehand  for  the  Sabbath  in  order  to  respect  and 
keep  its  rest,  if  not  in  supposed  obedience  to  the  will  of 
(rod,  as  previously  notified  ?  It  is  alleged,  in  reply,  that 
the  order  complied  with  is  presented  to  us  afterwards, 
and  occurs  in  ver.  23,  "This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remain- 
eth  over  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  rooming." 
By  this  exegesis  the  practice  (ver.  22)  is  first  related, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  injunction  (ver.  28),  of  which 
it  was  the  fulfilment !  In  such  inversion  of  natural  or- 
der there  is  obvious  unlikelihood.  But  the  exposition 
in  question  is  otherwise  untenable.  The  verses  alleged 
to  exhibit  first  the  obedience,  and  then  the  statute 
obeyed,  have  no  such  intimacy  of  connection.  They 
refer,  in  fact,  to  different  things.  Ver.  23  does  not  touch 
on  the  collection  of  the  manna  at  all,  but  has  regard  to 


the  baking  of  it — a  new  subject :  and  therefore  the  gath- 
ering of  it  on  the  sixth  day  in  quantity  sufficient  also 
for  the  seventh  day,  not  being  here  prescribed,  remains 
without  any  explanation,  except  a  previous  appointment 
and  prevalent  knowledge  of  the  sabbatical  institatioo. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  Sabbath  diaappeani 
from  the  record  during  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal 
periods.  Why  this  protracted  silence  about  it  if  it  had 
then  a  place  among  religious  articles  and  usages  ?  This 
evidence  of  its  absence  is  negative,  and  cannot  outweigh 
express  contrary  proof  of  its  initiation.  Of  these  times, 
be  it  also  remarked,  we  have  not  detailed  acoocmts,  and 
we  must  therefore  make  allowance  for  great  breTity  and 
many  omissions.  Succeeding  annals  are  more  ample, 
and  yet  we  have  no  indication  of  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  during  four  hundred  years  after  its  sacredness 
had  been  confessedly  proclaimed  from  Mount  SinaL 
Even  if  neglect  of  the  day  could  be  established,  aoch 
negligence  would  not  disprove  obligation.  The  Pass- 
over, during  protracted  periods,  feU  into  disuse,  and 
there  was  general  and  continued  departure  from  the 
marriage  relation  as  originally  constituted. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  allusion  to  the  Sab- 
bath is  wholly  wanting  during  the  time  allied.  Oc- 
casional mention  is  made  of  weeks ;  and  we  know  that 
the  heathen  world  very  extensively  distributed  days 
into  sevens,  with  some  notion  of  sacredness  belongiDfr  to 
the  seventh.  This  arrangement  is  traced  by  some  to  the 
lunar  month,  divided  into  quarters,  each  of  seven  days, 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  this  computation  does 
not  accord,  except  proximately,  with  fact,  as  the  lunar 
month  exceeds  twenty- nine  days  in  duration.  It  a»- 
cribes  consequence  also  to  the  number  ybtcr,  as  well  as 
to  the  number  seven — partitioning  the  month  into  four 
divisions — and/bur  has  no  distinctive  sacredness  in  any 
known  country  or  language.  The  explanation,  though 
ingenious,  is  simply  a  guess,  without  any  support  from 
Scripture  or  other  writings,  and  has  like  validity  with 
another  conjecture,  that  the  assignment  of  seven  days 
to  a  week  may  have  been  derived  from  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets. 

II.  That  the  Sabbath  owes  its  maintenance  to  its  mo- 
rality we  will  endeavor  more  expressly  to  substantiate. 
Here  a  consideration  of  first  consequence  is  that  it  forms 
the  subject  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Some  deny 
the  ethical  character  of  the  decalogue.  They  allege  it 
to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  insist  that  though  par- 
ticular elements  in  it  are  of  inherent  and  enduring 
worth,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  belonged  to  an  economy  of 
shadows,  and  has  vanished  with  them.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  any  statute  in  such  a  compendium  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  moral  force. 

1.  But  the  decalogue  in  its  integrity  has  a  very  dis- 
tinctive place  and  consequence  in  the  Bible.    It  was 
proclaimed  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  peculiar  to 
itself,  from  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  16-24).    God  caused 
it  to  be  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  he  made  these 
stones  to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  representative  of  him- 
self.    '*  These  words,"  says  Moses,  '*  the  Lord  spake  to 
all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  of  the  doud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great 
voice,  and  he  added  no  moreJ*    The  decalogue  was  fre- 
quently called  tht  covenant^  and  the  chest  containing  it 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.    Would  a  fragmentary  and  het- 
erogeneous compound  create  or  warrant  any  such  desig- 
nation?   Again,  as  often  as  Christ  cited  any  of  these 
commandments  he  enforced  them  emphatically.     The 
Jews  seem  to  have  distributed  them  into  greater  and 
less,  and  to  have  treated  the  less  as  scarcely  deserving 
consideration.     But  he  impressively  declared,  **%Vhosiy- 
ever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Certain  statutes  our  Lord  declares  to  be  congenial  with 
that  economy,  and  their  observance  he  characterizes  as 
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a  sure  oonstituent  or  guarantee  of  its  greatness.  But 
what  statutes  could  be  speak  of  which  verify  this  de- 
scriptioD,  and  are  recognisable  from  others,  unless  those 
composing  the  decalogue  ?  When,  also,  he  resolved  the 
law  into  two  great  commandments,  be  made  evident  ref- 
erence to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant,  for  he  insti- 
tuted the  same  classifiGation  of  devotional  and  social  du- 
ties; and  when  he  further  resolved  all  duty  into  love, 
with  God  and  man  for  its  objects,  he  impressed  on  the 
whole  code  a  moral  interpretation.  What  can  be  more 
tzulv  or  purely  moral  than  chai-Uyf — charity  branching 
off  into  piety  and  benevolence?  In  a  word,  the  dec- 
alogue is  reproduced  by  the  apostles*  What  it  enjoins 
they  enjoin  in  the  identical  terms,  or  with  only  verbal 
alterations;  and  how  could  they  more  decisively  affix 
their  seal  to  ita  indelible  righteousness? 

2.  The  de^ogue,  then,  as  a  whole,  is  moral  See 
Law  of  Moses.  If  the  Sabbath  be  an  exception,  it  is 
the  only  exception.  But  when  we  have  found  it  in  a 
code  collectively  moral — the  morality  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  clearest  and  most  cumulative  proof— and 
when  we  find  it  sharing  all  the  conspicuousness  and 
honors  of  the  allied  enactments,  it  would  require  strong 
aigument  indeed  to  render  credible  its  exceptional  ritu- 
alism. Let  us  see  whether  good  cause  for  so  regarding 
it  be  discoverable  in  tVa  oum  nature^  or  in  prophecy,  or 
in  vhai  Christ  said  of  it  expressly,  or  in  the  apostolic 
epistles, 

(1.)  The  Sabbath  provides  for  rest  and  worship.  Our 
aensnons  being  requires  the  one,  and  our  spiritual  being 
the  other.  To  deny  the  laboring  population  any  inter- 
mission of  toil,  or  the  heir  of  immortality  any  time  for 
religions  observances,  would  be  to  offend  against  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  our  state  of  existence.  Un- 
der these  aspects  the  Sabbath  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is 
founded  on  the  essentials  and  necessities  of  the  human 
institution,  and  nothing  here  below  can  be  more  solid 
and  stable  than  its  groundwork.  To  speak  of  our  spirit- 
ual responsibilities  more  especially — if  it  be  a  moral  duty 
to  worship  God,  it  must  also  be  a  moral  duty  to  observe 
that  worship  to  the  best  advantage.  For  this  the  Sab- 
bath provides.  It  is  advantageous  for  worship  that  a 
certain  day  be  set  apart  for  it,  and  guarded  from  intru- 
sive distractions.  It  is  advantageous  that  the  worship- 
pers set  apart  the  same  day,  both  to  the  end  that  one 
may  not  draw  another  into  temporal  toil,  and  that  relig- 
ion may  have  the  aids  of  social  stimulus.  It  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  day  recur  with  suitable  frequency. 
What  frequency  would  be  best  it  might  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  determine;  but  that  would  not 
show  the  proportioning  of  the  time  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. We  can  easily  perceive  that  there  are  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided.  If  every  day  were  a  Sabbath, 
oar  terrestrial  occupations  would  be  suppressed.  If  the 
Sabbath  returned  once  a  year,  it  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  habitual  devotion.  One  of  these 
arrangements  would  have  been  evidently  incompatible 
with  what  we  owe  to  this  world,  and  the  other  with  du- 
tiful regard  for  the  world  to  come.  If  we  can  judge 
thus  far  of  the  too  often  and  the  too  seldom^  why  may 
not  God  descry  unerringly  the  mean,  and  perceive  that 
one  day  in  seven  is  the  best  possible  adjustment? — the 
most  conducive  to  moral  gooid  in  our  existing  circum- 
stances? Experience  has  recommended  no  other  divi- 
sion of  time  as  preferable ;  on  the  contrary,  every  at- 
tempt to  elongate  or  contract  the  week  has  utterly  failed, 
and  has  owed  the  failure  to  a  manifested  impracticabil- 
ity or  mischievousness.  It  follows  that  not  onlv  the 
duty,  but  the  very  timing  of  the  duty,  is  of  moral  ac- 
count, and  that  the  Sabbath  is  entitled,  by  its  nature,  to 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  decalogue — fitly  and  justly 
ranking  with  statutes  which  transcend  casualties,  and 
will  maintain  their  jurisdiction  while  the  world  lasts. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath 
has  been  enhanced  by  rendering  it  a>mmcroorative  of 
some  great  event,  such  as  the  natural  creation,  there 
may  be  religious  benefit,  and  therefore  moral  suitable- 


ness, in  transferring  it  to  another  day  of  the  seven,  in 
order  to  commemorate  another  event  of  analogous  but 
superior  consequence — such  as  the  accomplishment  of  a 
spiritual  creation  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  See  Lord's  Day.  Even  the  old  economy,  not- 
withstanding its  necessary  regard  to  times,  did  not  show 
any  rigid  adherence  to  particular  days,  when  a  sufficient 
reason  existed  for  departing  from  them.  Thus,  while 
circumcision  was  by  the  law  fixed  to  the  eighth  day, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness  were  circumcised  on  the  same  day  (Josh,  v, 
1--9) ;  and  when  any  obstacle  prevented  men  from  the 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  the  first  month,  they 
were  allowed  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  (Numb,  ix,  6). 

(2.)  The  prophets,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  al- 
ways express  themselves  in  reverential  language  of  the 
Sabbath.  (See,  in  particular,  Isa.  Ivi,  6, 7 ;  Iviii,  13, 14 ; 
also  Ixvi,  28.) 

It  is  objected  that  in  these  and  like  instances  the 
Sabbath  is  allied  with  acknowledged  constituents  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  such  passages  would  therefore 
equally  prove  their  permanency.  It  is  in  plain  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  moral  claims  of  the  Sabbath 
that  its  continued  observance  should  be  foretold,  and 
the  absence  of  such  prediction  would  have  been  urged 
in  proof  of  its  abrogation.  Besides,  these  prophecies 
are  in  no  part  meaningless.  They  point  to  real  and  to 
improved  worship  in  such  diction  as  the  Jews  were  fa- 
miliar with  and  could  alone  comprehend.  Shall  we  say, 
then,  that  the  change  in  worship  would  be  improvement, 
and  the  change  as  to  the  Sabbath  abolition  ?  We  can- 
not see  that  this  conclusion  is  called  for  ^  by  parity  of 
reasoning."  On  the  contrary,  these  passages,  to  have 
sense  or  truth  in  any  of  their  clauses,  require  a  perpet- 
uated Sabbath ;  for  the  effect  would  be  to  sweep  away 
worship  altogether  if  a  day  for  it  were  not  preserved. 

(3.)  As  regards  Christ's  express  sayings  on  this  subject, 
he  discouraged,  no  doubt,  such  a  traditional  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  would  have  transformed  it  into  a  day 
of  heartless  neglects  and  sanctionless  rigors.  But  he 
countenanced  the  keeping  of  it  in  its  true  spirit,  as  a 
day  of  personal  privilege  and  beneficent  usefulness — 
avowing  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  This  seems  to  teach  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  not  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  as  man,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  regard  in 
all  conditions  and  through  all  ages.  In  reply,  however, 
we  are  told  that  the  expression  in  the  original  is  the 
man.  This  must  mean,  it  is  said, ''those  for  whom  it 
was  appointed,  without  specifying  who  they  were,  and 
not  at  all  designating  man  in  general."  We  sec  no 
grounds  for  such  a  paraphrase,  but  very  much  to  de- 
mand its  rejection.  The  article  in  such  expressions  de- 
fines the  individual  or  the  species.  No  individual  man 
could  be  thus  singled  out  as  having  the  Sabbath  made 
for  him  unless  it  were  Adam ;  and  none  will  assert  that 
it  was  made  for  him  in  any  sense  exclusive  of  his  pos- 
terity. Again,  the  article  may  define  the  species,  as  we 
say  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ostrich.  Where  the  species 
is  defined,  all  the  individuals  are  comprehended,  or  such 
an  allegation  is  made  as  would  apply  to  any  of  them  in- 
differently. For  example,  ^  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  sa- 
vor, it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  men" — literally  "  the  men,"  ot  the  species,  men 
without  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,"  literally  "  the  men,"  in  the 
sense  of  any  or  all  men.  "  That  which  cometh  out  of 
the  mouth  this  defileth  a  man"— literally  "the  man," 
equivalent  to  man  or  any  man.  Practically  the  distinc- 
tion here  attempted  to  be  made  is  visionary*.  Since 
man  without  the  article  b  general,  and  the  man,  mean- 
ing the  species  man,  is  also  general,  the  article  may  be 
dropped  or  retained  without  affecting  the  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  modes  of  expression  are  often  used  in- 
terchangeably. When  Christ,  then,  declares  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  we  can  only  understand 
him  as  teaching  that  it  was  intended  and  instituted  for 
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our  comrooD  liuroanitj,  and  tbAt  it  is  to  be  so  employed 
as  to  conduce  to  man's  highest  or  spiritual  good.  But 
he  also  said  that  he  was  ''Lord  of  the  Sabbath;  which 
shows,"  we  are  told,  "  that  he  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
partially  or  wholly."  It  seems  as  if  some  cannot  think 
of  power  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  unless  as  exer- 
cised in  abrogation.  If  it  be  placed  in  Christ's  charge, 
they  take  for  granted  that  more  or  less  extinction  must 
be  the  consequence.  They  speak  as  if  Christ's  sceptre 
were  an  axe,  and  the  only  question  were  how  much  it 
would  hew  down  and  devastate !  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Christ  would  not  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  be  its  destroyer.  In  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  title  points  to  assured  prosperity.  But 
though  he  will  not  superintend  in  order  to  annihilate 
either  worship  or  worshipi)ers,  the  designation  *'  Lord" 
does  suppose  a  manifested  supremacy,  and  leads  us  to 
expect  ameliorating  modification  with  essential  preser- 
vation— in  other  words,  a  Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's 
day. 

(4.)  In  the  epistleSf  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sabbath  on  some  expressions  of  PauL  "  One 
man  esteemeth  one  dav  above  another :  another  esteem- 
eth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind'*  (Kom.  xiv,  5).  To  us  this  language 
is  vague  and  seems  general;  but  it  had  relation  to  spe- 
cific disputes,  and  we  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not 
been  told,  what  days  are  more  particularly  intended. 
They  may  have  been  festival  days  of  human  appoint- 
ment^ or  cherished  relics  of  Judaism  unconnected  with 
its  Sabbath — perfectly  known,  without  danger  of  mis- 
take, to  the  parties  addressed.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
apostles  had  stated  religious  services  with  assigned  sea- 
sons for  them ;  and  if  in  the  passage  commented  on  we 
give  his  words  the  absolute  and  exceptionless  sense 
claimed  for  them,  it  will  follow  that  he  courted  contempt 
fur  his  own  ordering  of  worship.  Assuredly  he  sanction- 
ed no  such  sweeping  indifference  to  days  as  would  in- 
validate the  injunction,*' Forsake  not  the  assembling  of 
yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is." 

It  is  said  (Col.  ii,  16),  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  w^hich  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
This  passage  perfectly  accords  with  a  superseding  of  the 
Sabbath  day  as  distinguished  from  the  Lonl's  day,  em- 
bodying substantially  all  that  prior  sabbatical  observ- 
ance had  shadowed.  In  the  same  relation  we  would  use 
the  same  language  stilL  Independently  of  this  answer 
to  the  objection,  many  have  held,  with  bishop  Horsley, 
that  the  w^ord  Sabbath  is  not  here  used  in  its  strict 
acceptation,  but  with  reference  to  other  days  observed 
by  the  Jewish  Church  with  Sabbath- like  solemnity. 
Even  if  these  passages  had  more  difficulty  than  they 
present,  two  or  three  doubtful  expressions,  in  relation  to 
local  circumstances  and  usages  about  which  we  have 
little  information,  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  the 
weighty  and  cumulative  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  conse- 
quent claims  on  the  respect  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

It  may  appear  to  some  an  objection  to  these  views 
that  if  the  Sabbath  were  moral,  and  therefore  immuta- 
ble, it  would  remain  in  heaven  :  whereas  first  and  sev- 
enth days  eqiuilly  lose  in  the  heavenly  state  their  dis- 
tinctive characters.  There  all  duration  b  Sabbath — all 
space  sanctuary — all  engagement  worship.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  morality  supposes  facts  in  demanding 
conformity  to  them.  Filial  duty  implies  the  existing 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  is  ever  binding  while 
that  relation  subsists,  but  is  otherwise  non-existent.  So 
the  Sabbath  supposes  a  sensible  world,  and  in  such  a 
world  it  must  ever  be  a  duty  to  have  time  expressly  for 
temporal  and  time  expressly  for  spiritual  occupations. 
But  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  even  the  natural  body 
becomes  a  spiritual  body,  and  which  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit^  this  discrimination  disappears.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Sabbath  that  it  prepares  us  for  this  con- 


summation— for  inheriting  blessings  transcending  its 
own  privileges,  and  even  induces  approximations  to  ce- 
lestial perfection  under  present  adverse  circnmstances. 
— Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

III.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Sabbath  is 
altered  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(see  Stone,  in  the  TheoL  Eclectic,  iv,  542  sq.).  The  ar- 
guments for  the  change  are  these:  1.  As  the  seventh 
day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church  in  nsemory  of 
the  rest  of  God  after  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  their 
deliverance  from  Pharaoh's  tyranny,  so  the  first  day  of 
the  week  has  always  been  observed  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection.  2.  Christ 
conferred  particular  honor  upon  it  by  not  only  rising 
from  the  dead,,  but  also  by  repeated  visits  to  his  disd- 
ples  on  that  day.  8.  It  is  called  the  Lord's  day,  Kvpta- 
Kr}f  a  term  otherwise  only  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sacred  supper  (1  Cor.  xi,  20),  and  as  in 
the  latter  passage  it  denotes  that  which  specially  com- 
memorates the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  it  is  applied  in  the  fonner  to  that  which  ^edal- 
ly  commemorates  his  resurrection  (Rev.  i,  10).  4.  On 
this  day  the  apostles  were  assembled,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  so  visibly  upon  them,  to  qualify  them 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  5.  On  this  day  we  find 
Paul  preaching  in  Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to 
break  bread.  6.  The  directions  which  the  apostles  give 
to  the  Christians  plainly  allude  to  their  religious  assem- 
blies on  the  first  day.  7.  Pliny  refers  to  a  certain  day 
of  the  week  being  kept  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ;  and  the  primitive  Christians 
kept  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.    See  Lord's  Day. 

These  arguments,  it  is  true,  are  not  satisfactory  to 
some,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  law  in 
the  New  Test,  concerning  the  first  day.  However,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  precise  time 
that  is  universally  binding,  as  that  one  day  out  of  seven 
is  to  be  regarded.  "As  it  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, "  certainly  to  determine  which  is  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
scheme  which  supposes  it  one  great  plain,  the  chan^^e 
of  place  will  necessarily  occasion  some  alteration  in  the 
time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  any  day  in  ques- 
tion, it  being  always  at  the  same  time,  somewhere  or 
other,  sunrising  and  sunsetting,  noon  and  midnight, 
it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  lay  such  a  stress  upon 
the  particular  day  as  some  do.  It  seems  abundantly 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  six  days  of  labor  and  one 
of  religious  rest,  which  there  will  be  upon  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewish  scheme."     See  Sunday. 

As  soon  as  Christianity  was  protected  by  the  civil 
govemment,  the  Lord's  day  was  ordered  by  law  to  be 
kept  sacred.  All  proceedings  in  conrts  of  law,  except- 
ing such  as  were  deemed  of  absolute  necessity,  or  of 
charity,  as  setting  slaves  at  liberty,  etc,  were  strictly 
forbidden ;  and  all  secular  business,  excepting  such  as 
was  of  necessity  or  mercy,  was  prohibited ;  and  by  a 
law  of  Theodosius  senior,  and  another  by  Theodosius 
junior,  no  public  games  or  shows,  no  amusements  or 
recreations,  were  permitted  to  be  practiced  on  that  dav 
(see  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii,  tit.  8,  "De  feriis;"  Cod.  Jwtik. 
lib.  iii;  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv,  **De  spectaculis,"  lit.  d, 
leg.  2).  The  day  was  consecrated  by  all  the  primitive 
Christians  to  a  regular  and  devout  attendance  upon  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises ;  and,  as  Bingham  says  in  his  Christian  Antiqvv' 
tieSf "  they  spent  it  in  such  employments  as  were  proper 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  holding  religious 
assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  the  several  parts  of  di- 
vine service — ^psalmody,  reading  the  Scriptures,  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  receiving  the  Communion ;  and  such 
was  the  gaming  zeal  of  those  pious  votaries  that  noth- 
ing but  sickness,  or  a  great  necessity,  or  imprisonment, 
or  banishment,  could  detain  them  from  it,"  A  farther 
proof  of  the  sanctity  in  which  they  held  the  Sabbath 
was  their  pious  and  zealous  observance  of  the  Saturday 
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erening,  ok*,  rather,  from  midnight  to  break  of  day  on 
the  Lovd's  day.  This  time  the  early  Christians  spent 
in  the  exeicises  of  devotion ;  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
employed  it  in  preparation  for  the  sacred  day.  It  must 
alao  be  farther  observed  that,  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly in  cities,  they  usually  had  sermons  twice  a  day  in 
the  churches,  and  that  the  evening  was  as  well  attended 
as  the  morning  service ;  but  in  such  churches  as  had  no 
evening  sermon,  there  were  still  the  evening  prayers, 
and  the  Christians  of  those  times  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  attend  this  service  as  a  necessaiy  part  of  the 
puUic  worship  and  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
better  to  enforce  this  obser^'ance  upon  such  as  were  un- 
godly or  careless,  ecclesiastical  censures  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  whether  they  frequented  places  of  public 
amusement  or  spent  the  day  in  indolence  at  home. 
These  observations  chiefly  refer  to  the  period  between 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles  and  the 
latter  end  of  the  4th  century — a  period  when  this  day 
might  be  expected  to  be  observed  more  in  accordance 
with  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

IV.  As  the  Sabbath  is  of  divine  institution,  so  it  is  to 
be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Numerous  have  been  the 
days  appointed  by  men  for  religious  services ;  but  these 
are  not  binding,  because  of  human  institution.  Kot  so 
the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  fourth  commandment  is  ush- 
ered in  with  a  peculiar  emphasis — **  Bemember  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  This  institution  is  wise 
as  to  its  ends:  that  God  may  be  worshipped,  man  in- 
structed, nations  benefited,  and  families  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God.  It  is  lasting  as  to  its  duration.  The 
abolition  of  it  would  be  unreasonable,  unscriptural 
(Exod.  xxxi,  13),  and  every  way  disadvantageous  to 
the  body,  to  society,  to  the  boiiI,  and  even  to  the  brute 
creation.  It  is,  however,  awfully  violated  by  visiting, 
feasting,  imiolence,  buying  and  selling,  working,  worldly 
amasements,  and  travelling.  **I/ook  into  the  streets," 
says  bishop  Portens,  **  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  see  whether 
they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest.  Do  not  our  ser- 
vanfa  and  onr  cattle  seem  to  be  almost  as  fully  occupied 
on  that  day  as  on  any  other?  As  if  this  were  not  a 
soiBctent  infringement  of  their  rights,  we  contrive,  by 
needless  entertainments  at  home  and  needless  journeys 
abroad,  which  are  often  by  choice  and  inclination  re- 
served for  this  very  day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remain- 
ing part  of  their  leisure  time.  A  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney was  among  the  Jews  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
very  short  one;  among  us  it  can  have  no  such  meaning 
affixed  to  it.  That  day  seems  to  be  considered  by  too 
many  as  set  apart,  by  divine  and  human  authority,  fur 
the  purpose,  not  of  rest,  but  of  its  direct  oppohite,  the 
labor  of  travelling,  thus  adding  one  day  more  of  tor- 
ment to  those  generous  but  wretched  animals  whose 
services  they  hire;  and  who,  being  generally  strained 
beyond  their  strength  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
have,  of  all  creatures  under  heaven,  the  best  and  most 
equitable  claim  to  suspension  of  labor  on  the  seventh.** 

The  evib  arising  from  Sabbath-breaking  are  greatly 
to  be  lamented :  they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injury  to 
ouraelves,  and  an  awful  example  to  our  servants,  our 
children,  and  our  friends.  To  sanctify  this  day,  we 
should  consider  it — (1)  a  day  of  rest ;  not,  indeed,  to 
exclude  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  but  a  cessation 
from  all  labor  and  care ;  (2)  as  a  day  of  remembrance ; 
of  creation,  preservation,  redemption ;  (8)  as  a  day  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  in  which  we  should  cultivate 
communion  with  God  (Rev.  i,  10)  ;  (4)  as  a  day  of  pub- 
lie  worship  (Acts  xx,  7 ;  John  xx,  19) ;  (6)  as  a  day  of 
joy  (Isa.  Ivi,  2;  FSa.  cxviii,  24) ;  (6)  as  a  day  of  praise 
(Paa.  cxvi,  12-14) ;  (7)  as  a  day  of  anticipation,  looking 
forward  to  that  holy,  happy,  and  eternal  Sabbath  which 
remains  for  the  people  of  God. — Buck,  Tkeol,  Diet.  s.  v. 

y.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  copious.  The 
Ibllowing  are  the  chief  standard  works:  Brerewood, 
Trttttwe  of  the  Sabbath ;  Prideaux,  Doctrine  of  the  Sab- 
WAf  finunball,  Diteourut  on  the  Controverty  about  the 


Sabbath;  White,  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath  Day;  Heylin, 
History  of  the  Sabbath;  Chandler,  Ttco  Sermons  on  ike 
Sabbath;  Walts,  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath;  Kennicott, 
Sermon  and  Dialogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  Paley,  Natural 
and  Political  Philosophy^  bk.  v,  ch.  vii ;  Holden,  Chris- 
tian Sabbath ;  Bumside,  On  the  Weekly  Sabbath ;  Bur- 
der,  Law  of  the  Sabbath ;  Wardlaw,  Wilson,  and  Agiiew, 
severally,  On  the  Sabbath ;  Modem  Sabbath  Examined 
(1882);  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and  Sabbath;  Mau- 
rice, On  the  Sabbath ;  Kalisch,  Comnwntary  on  Exodus 
(ad  loc.);  Proudhon,  De  la  Celebration  du  Dimanche; 
Hessey,  Bampton  lecture  (Lond.  1866);  Johnstone, 
Sunday  and  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1868) ;  Domville,  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1855,  2 
vols.) ;  Ellicott,  History  and  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
(ibid.  1844;  N.  Y.  1862);  Hill,  The  Sabbath  Made  for 
Man  (Lond.  1857) ;  Coleman,  in  the  Biblwtheca  Sacra. 
i,  526  sq. ;  and  the  literature  cited  by  Malcolm,  TheoL 
Index,  8.  v. ;  and  especially  by  CJox,  Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question  (Edinb.  1865,  2  voK  8vo).  Articles 
on  special  points  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  may  be  found  (in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  in  Poole's  Index,  s.  v.)  m  the  Metk,  Quar,  Her.  Jan. 
1849;  April,  1857;  Joutv,  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851 ;  Julv, 
1867;  Tkeol.  and  Lit.  Joum.  1852;  Noiih  Brit.  Rev. 
Feb.  1858 ;  Biblioth. Saaa, Oct.  1854 ;  South. Quar. Rev. 
July,  1867;  New-Englander,  Aug.  1858;  United  Presb. 
Rev.  Jan.  1860;  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  April,  1862;  Brit, 
and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1868;  Princeton  Rev.  Oct.  1868. 
See  ScsDAY. 

Sabbath,  Court  of  the  (r!£l^n  T^C^IC,  musdk 

hash' shalbdtk ;  Sept.  6  ^ifiiXioQ  ttjq  rod'f^pac  riuv 
aalipdTii)v ;  Vulg.  Musach  sabbati,  2  Kings  xvi,  18),  is 
understood  to  mean  a  canopy  under  which  Ahaz  used 
to  stand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
when  he  attended  the  service;  but  which  he  removed 
when  he  became  an  idolater,  to  show  his  contempt,  and 
his  intention  of  not  resorting  thither  any  more.  See 
Court.  So  we  see  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,*24  that  "he 
shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  God"  that  none  might 
enter  to  worship.    See  Ahaz. 

£abbatb,  Morrow  after  the.  There  has  been 
from  early  times  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  PSiyn  D^^mo,  mochordth  hash- 
shabbdth,  thus  rendered  in  the  computation  of  the  Pass- 
over (Lev.  xxiii,  1 1, 15).  It  has,  however,  been  gener- 
ally held,  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  M'riters  of  all 
ages,  that  the  Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day 
of  holy  convocation  of  the  Passover,  the  15tb  of  Nisan, 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii,  7.  In  like  manner  the  word 
rs  w  is  evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  82) ;  and  linso  (sabbaii  obser- 
vaiio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Taber- 
nacles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  Sept 
so  understood  the  passage  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "  the  morrow  after  the  first 
day"  (i.  e.  of  the  festival) :  ij  liravpiov  ttjc  irpwnjc- 
The  word  in  ver.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood  as 
"week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a6ppara  in  the 
New  Test.  (Matt,  xxviii,  1 ;  Luke  xviii,  12;  John  xx, 
1,  etc.).  But  some  have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
**  the  Sabbath  of  creation,"  as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it;  and  they  see  a  dtflSculty  in  understanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  v:eek  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can  only  mean  a  reg- 
ular week,  beginning  with  the  first  day.  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Baithusian  (or  Saddu- 
caean)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  day  following  that 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost  would 
thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Hitzig 
(Ostem  und  PJhgsfen  [Heidelberg,  1837])  has  put  forth 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began  a  new 
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week  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
7th,  14th,  and  2l8t  of  Kisan  were  always  Sabbath  days. 
He  imagines  that "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath**  from 
which  Pentecost  was  reckoned  was  the  22d  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termination  of  the  Pass- 
over. He  is  well  answered  by  Biifar  (^Symbolikf  ii,  620), 
who  refers  especially  to  Josh,  v,  11,  as  proving,  in  con- 
nection with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii,  14,  that  the  omer 
was  offered  on  the  16th  of  the  month.    It  should  be 

observed  that  the  words  in  that  passage,  ^^^l^^^t^  *^^^^» 
mean  merely  com  of  the  land,  not,  as  in  the  A.y.,  "  the 
old  com  of  the  land."  '*  The  morrow  after  the  Pasa- 
over"  (nDBrt  l^'^H^)  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  ex- 
press the  15th  of  Nisan;  but  the  expression  may,  on 
the  whole,  with  more  probability,  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  "the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,"  that  is,  the 
16th  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh,  v,  11 ;  Masius  and  Dm- 
sius,  on  the  same  text,  in  the  Crit.  Sac;  Bilhr,  Symb. 
ii,  621 ;  Selden,  Ih  Anno  CiuUi,  c.  vii;  Dart«nora,  in 
Chagigah,  ii,  4 ;  Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud,  voL  xx :  Fagius,  in 
Ijiv,  xxiiif  15;  Drusius,  Nota  Majores  in  Lev,  xxiii,  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Sept  omits  ry  lirav' 
piov  Tov  voffxa,  according  to  the  texts  of  Tischendorf 
and  Theile.  —  Smith.  See  Passover;  Pentecost. 
But  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  Karaitic  interpreta- 
tion.   See  Sabbath  (supra). 

Sabbath,  Second  after  the  First  (Luke  vi,  1). 
See  Second-first  Sabbatil 

Sabbathas'^us  (2a/3/3ara7oc)f  a  Gnecized  form 
(Esdr.  ix,  14)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Shab- 
betiiai  (q.  v.). 

Sabbathai  Zebi  (1.  e.  *^!2:S,  the  gazelle,  or  beauttf,  a 
family  adjunct),  a  famous  Jewish  impostor,  was  bom  in 
Smyrna,  July,  1641.  When  a  child  he  was  sent  to  a 
Rabbinic  school  and  instmcted  in  the  whole  cycle  of 
Rabbinic  lore.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  rapidly  mastered  its 
mysteries,  and  became  peerless  in  his  knowledge  of 
"those  things  which  were  revealed  and  those  things 
which  were  hidden ;"  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ob- 
tained the  honorable  appellation  of  sage  (DSH),  deliver- 
ing public  lectures,  and  expounding  the  divine  law  and 
the  esoteric  doctrine  before  crowded  audiences.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  the  true  Redeemer, 
and  that  he  was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel  from  their 
captivity  among  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  At 
the  same  time  he  publicly  pronounced  the  Tetragram- 
maton  as  it  is  written,  to  do  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  not  permitted,  save  to  the  high-priest  during  the 
existence  of  the  Temple,  when  he  performed  service  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  thus  brav- 
ing the  mle  that  "  the  penalty  of  death  is  pronounced 
on  him  who  utters  the  Tetragrammaton  publicly." 
When  the  sad  intelligence  reached  the  sages  of  Smyr- 
na, they  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din 
(ecclesiastical  tribunal)  to  warn  him,  and  to  caution  him 
that  if  he  should  so  trespass  again  they  would  excom- 
municate him,  and  even  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  take  his  life.  But  Sabbathai  replied  that 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  being  the  anointed  of  God. 
Hearing  this,  the  sages  of  Smyrna  were  much  affrights 
ed,  and  having  deliberated  together  what  to  do,  they 
decreed  unanimously  that  he  was  guilty  of  death  for  two 
reasons :  firstly,  because  he  had  uttered  the  name  of  the 
Lord  according  to  its  letters,  and,  secondly,  because  he 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.  Therefore  they  excom- 
municated him,  and  proclaimed  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  day  him,  and  the  fine  imposed  on  the 
slayer  by  the  laws  of  the  Mohammedans  they  promised 
to  pay.  Now,  when  Sabbathai  saw  that  evil  was  deter- 
mined against  him,  he  fled  from  Sm}'ma  to  Salonica, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  his  evil  deeds 
having  not  yet  been  known  there.    Many  disciples  also 


gathered  around  him  to  leara  the  science  of  the  Cabala, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Salonica  revered  htm  and 
loved  him  more  than  any  other  man.  But  alter  having 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  he  fell  again  into  his 
former  error,  and  repeated  hb  former  transgresBion,  ot- 
tering the  name  of  the  Lord  according  to  its  letten  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples;  and  when  his  pupils  asked 
him  wherefore  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  he  was  the 
anointed,  and  that  it  was  therefore  lawful  for  him  to  do 
so.  The  sages  of  Salonica,  having  heard  of  this  repeat- 
ed offence,  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din, 
ordering  him  to  quit  Salonica,  otherwise  he  would  be 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel 
Knowing  that  the  Jews  had  more  power  at  Sakmica 
than  in  any  other  country,  he  secretly  fied  to  Athens, 
and  thence  into  Morea.  But  he  found  no  refuge  there, 
for  the  inhabitanjts  of  Morea,  being  informed  that  he  had 
been  expelled  from  Salonica,  also  drove  him  away.  He 
then  went  through  Greece  to  Alexandria,  from  this  city 
to  Cain),  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  remained  for  several  years,  teaching  the 
Cabala,  proclaiming  himself  as  the  Messiah,  anointing 
prophets,  and  converting  thousands  upon  thousands. 
So  numerous  were  the  believers  in  him  that  in  many 
places  trade  was  entirely  stopped ;  the  Jews  wound  up 
their  affairs,  disposed  of  their  chattels,  and  made  them- 
selves ready  to  be  redeemed  from  their  captivity  and  kd 
by  Sabbathai  Zebi  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  consuls  of 
Europe  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  this  extraordinary 
movement,  and  the  governors  of  the  East  reported  to 
the  sultan  the  cessation  of  commerce.  Sabbathai  Zebi 
was  then  arrested  by^  order  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
IV,  and  taken  before  him  at  Adrianople.  The  sultan 
spoke  to  him  as  follows:  ''I  am  going  to  test  thy  Mc»> 
siahship.  Three  poisoned  arrows  shall  be  shot  into 
thee,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  thee,  I  too  will  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Messiah."  He  saved  himself  by  embracing 
Islamism  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  who  gave  him 
the  name  Effendi,  and  appointed  him  Kapidji^Biuku 
Sabbathai  died  Sept  10, 1676,  after  having  mined  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Jewish  families.  The  litera- 
ture on  this  pseudo-Messiah  is  very  rich.  See  FarM, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  184  sq. ;  Gritts,  Getck,  d,  Juden,  x,  205  sq.; 
note  8,  p.  28  sq. ;  Jost,  Geach,  d,  JudentA,  tf.  «.  Sedeik,  iii, 
153  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah,  p.  189 ;  Basnage,  Hiatoire 
de9  Juifi  (Taylor's  transl.),  p.  701 ;  TheologUchts  Uid- 
versal-Lexikon,  s.v.-,  Milman,  IJieU  of  the  Jews,  iii, 
869  sq.;  Da  Costa,  Israel  cmd  the  Gentiles,  p.  475  sq.; 
Schmucker,  //if/,  of  ilae  Modem  Jews,  p.  226  sq.  See 
Messiahs,  False.    (K  P.) 

Sabbathalsts.    See  Sabbathai. 

Sabbath-day's  Jonzney  (oafiiidTov  oioc.  Acts 
i,  12;  in  Talmudical  Heb.  naiTh  D^nn,  tech6m  hash" 
shabbdlh)  is  a  phrase  for  the  prescribed  distance  which 
may  lawfully  be  traversed  on  a  Sabbath,  and  beyond 
which  no  Jew  can  go  without  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  except  he  adopts  the  means  appointed  for  ex- 
ceeding the  canonical  boundary. 

I.  Distance  of  a  8abbaih-way,  and  its  Origin, — Fiom 
the  injunction  in  Exod.  xvi,  29,  that  every  noan  is  to 
"  abide  in  his  place,"  and  not  "  go  out  of  his  place**  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  ancient  Hebrew  legislators  dedoeed 
that  an  Israelite  must  not  go  2000  yards,  or  12,000 
hand-breadths — as  the  ancient  Hebrew  yard  consisted 
of  six  hand-breadths = five  Greek  stadia,  for  the  Greek 
stadium  measured  2400  hand-breadths — beyond  the 
temporary  or  permanent  place  of  his  abode.  Epipha- 
nius's  definition  of  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  at  six 
stadia =14,400  hand-breadths,  or  750  Boman  geograph- 
ical paces  (Har,  p.  66, 82),  is  most  probably  based  apoo 
the  larger  yard,  which  the  Jews  adopted  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. See  Weiobts  amd  Mkasurbs.  These  9000 
yards  are  not  to  be  measured  from  any  and  every  spot, 
but  according  to  definite  and  minute  rules,  the  city 
having  always  to  be  reduced  to  a  square.  Thus  if  the 
Sabbath-day's  walk  is  to  be  fixed  from  a  circular  eityi 
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Biflgrnm  of  a  **  Snbbath- 
day'fl  Joamey.*' 


an  imaginary  square  must 
be  circumscribed  about  it, 
and  the  measurement  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  comer 
a  in  a  diagonal  direction — 
i.  e.  from  a  to  e — inasmuch 
as  thereby  the  distance  be- 
tween a/  will  be  less  than 
2000  yards,  but  from  a  to/i 
whereby  the  allowable  dis- 
tance is  increased  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  f,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  diagram. 
The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been  grounded 
cm  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the  ark  and  the  people 
(Josh,  iii,  4)  in  the  wilderness,  which  tradition  said  was 
that  between  the  ark  and  the  tents.  To  repair  to  the 
ark  being,  of  course,  a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walk- 
ing to  it  was  no  violation  of  the  day;  and  it  thus  was 
taken  as  the  measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath-day's  journey. 
This  prohibition  is  not  repeated  in  the  law,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  institution  obviously  for- 
bade a  Jew  to  make  a  proper  journey  on  that  day  (Jo- 
aephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  8, 4),  especially  as  the  beasts  of  buixien 
and  travel  were  to  rest  (corop.  Matt,  xxi  v,  20).  Wheth- 
er the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus, 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  inference 
from  2  Kings  iv,  23  is  against  the  supposition  of  such 
a  prohibition  being  known  to  the  spokesman,  Elisha 
almost  certainly  living — as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole 
narrative — much  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey 
from  Sbuoem.  Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  Da- 
vid's flight  from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that 
imther  felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Their  situa- 
tion, however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
aigued  firom.  Our  Sa\nour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law 
in  warning  the  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jemaalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not  be 
*'oo  the  Sabbath  day"  (Matt,  xxiv,  20>  The  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Gentiles, 
feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  journeying  on  that 
day ;  nor  would  their  situation  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  forms  whereby  such  journeying,  when  neces- 
sary, was  sanctified;  nor  would  assistance  from  those 
aroond  be  procurable.  The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more 
than  20U0  paces  from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred 
to  by  Origen  (Ilepi  i^iov^  iv,  2),  by  Jerome  {Ad  Al- 
ffcuiam,  qn.  10),  and  by  (Ecumenius — with  some  ap- 
parent difference  between  them  as  to  the  measurement. 
Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel  as  the  authori- 
ties for  the  lawful  distance. 

Another  reason  for  fixing  the  distance  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  walk  or  journey  at  2000  yards  is  that  the  fields  of 
tlie  suburbs  for  the  pasture  of  the  flocks  and  herds  be- 
longing to  the  Levites  measured  2000  cubits  or  yards, 
and  that  in  Exod.  xxi,  18  it  is  said,  **  I  will  appoint  thee 
a  place  (D'^pQ)  whither  he  shall  flee" — i.  e.  the  Levitical 
snbarbs  or  cities.  Now,  it  is  argued,  if  one  who  com- 
mitted murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to  undertake 
this  journey  of  2000  yards  on  a  Sabbath  without  violat- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent  people  may  do  the 
same.  Besides,  the  place  of  refuge  is  termed  QlpQ, 
which  is  the  same  word  employed  in  Exod.  xvi,  29. 
As  the  one  C1pl3,  piacej  was  2000  yards  distant,  it  is 
inferred,  according  to  the  rule  the  analogy  of  ideas  or 
words  (ntO  h*lTa)  that  the  command,  "Let  no  man 
go  oat  of  his  place  (IQpQTS)  on  the  seventh  day" 
(Exod.  xvi,  29)  means  not  to  exceed  the  distance  of 
the  pUce  2000  yards  off  (Hillel  I,  rule  ii,  in  Erubin,  61 
a;  Maccotk,  12'b;  Zfhackim,  117  a).  Josephus  {War^ 
Tj  %  3)  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  about  six 
stadia  from  Jeinaalem ;  and  it  ia  the  distance  between 
these  two  places  which  in  Acts  i,  12  is  given  as  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey.  Josephus  elsewhere  determines  the 
iane  distance  as  Ave  stadia  {Ant*  xz,  8, 6);  but  both 


were  probably  loose  statements  rather  than  measured 
distances ;  and  both  are  below  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
2000  cubits.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day's  journey 
was  a  somewhat  loosely  determined  distance,  seldom 
more  than  the  whole  and  seldom  less  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  geographical  mile.  See  Selden,  De  Jure  Nai, 
ei  Gent,  iii,  9;  Frischmuth,  Dissert,  de  Itin,  Sabbat. 
(1670) ;  Walther,  Dissert,  de  Itin,  Sabbat, ;  both  in  The- 
saurus Tkeohg,  Philog,  (Amsterd.  1720). 

II.  Cases  «R  which  the  Limits  of  a  Sabbath-day^s  Jour- 
ney could  be  exceeded, — Though  the  laws  about  the  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  are  very  rigorous,  and  he  who  walked 
beyond  the  2000  yards,  or  moved  more  than  four  yards 
farther  than  his  temporary  place  of  abode,  when  the 
Sabbath-day's  journey  had  not  been  determined  before- 
hand, received  forty  stripes  save  one ;  yet  in  cases  of 
public  or  private  service,  when  life  was  in  danger,  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  overstep  the  prescribed  boundary* 
(MLshna,  J^ruMin,  iv;  Rosh - hash€tnahf  ii,  5).  The 
Pharisees,  or  the  orthodox  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour, also  contrived  other  means  whereby  the  fraternity 
of  this  order  could  exceed  the  Sabbath-day's  walk  with- 
out transgressing  the  law.  They  ordained  that  all  those 
who  wished  to  join  their  social  gatherings  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  to  deposit  on  Friday  afternoon  some  article 
of  food  in  a  certain  place  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  that  it  might  thereby  be  constituted  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  journey  could 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  See  Pharisee. 
This  mode  of  connecting  or  amalgamating  the  distances 

CpiaiHan  ail*^!?),  as  it  is  called,  is  observed  by  the 

orthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Such  importance 
have  the  Jews,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  attached  to  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  that  a 
whole  tractate  in  the  Mishna  (Erubin)  is  devoted  to  it. 
Hence  the  phrase  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts 
i,  12)  as  expressive  of  a  well-known  law,  and  the  so- 
called  Jerusalem  Targum  translates  Exod.  xvi,  29,  "And 
let  no  man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000 
yards  on  the  seventh  day,"  while  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Ruth  i,  16  makes  Naomi  say  to  Ruth,  "We 
are  commanded  to  keep  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  not 
to  walk  beyond  2000  yards"  (comp.  Mishna,  Ervbin,  c  v ; 
Rosh-hashanah,  ii,  15 ;  Babylon  Talmud,  Erubm,  66  b, 
57  a ;  Zuckermann,  in  Frankel's  Afonatsschrf/ljur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Wissenschafi  des  Judenthums  [Breslau, 
1863],  xii,  467  sq.).— Kitto ;  Smith. 

Sabbath-schooL    See  Sunday-schoou 

Sabl:atiaiifl,  a  Judaizing  section  of  the  Novatians, 
who  owed  their  origin  to  Sabbatius,  a  presbyter  that 
had  been  ordained  by  Marcian  (Socrat.  IJist,  EccL  v,  20; 
vii,  16).  They  assumed  the  name  of  Protopaschites, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  any  but  those  who 
adopted  with  them  the  Quartodeciman  rule  in  regard 
to  the  paschal  festival.  The  Sabbattans  were  included 
among  heretics  who  were  condemned  in  A.D.  881  by  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (Mansi 
CondL  iii,  668). — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sabbatic  River,  a  stream  of  Palestine,  described 
by  ancient  writen  as  flowing  only  on  the  Sabbath  day 
(Reland,  Palast,  p,  291).  Josephus  locates  it  between 
Arce  and  Raphanaca  (  \Var,  vii,  24).  Thomson  thinks 
that  the  intermittent  fountain  of  Nebo  el-FCiar,  in  the 
valley  of  Mar  Jirius,  west  of  Kulat  Husn,  near  Tripoli, 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fountain,  as  it  seems 
to  contain  a  siphon  for  carrying  off  the  overflow  of  the 
water  (Land  and  Book,  i,  496  sq.). 

Sabbatical  7ear,  the  septennial  rest  for  the  land 
from  all  tillage  and  cultivation  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Exod.  xxiii,  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  2-7 ;  Deut  xv,  1- 
1 1 ;  xxxi,  10-18 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  12, 8).  (The 
following  art.  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cydoptedia,  with  additions  from  other  sources.) 

L  Names  and  their  Sigmfication, — In  the  Mosaic  legis- 
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lation  this  festival  is  called  by  four  names,  each  of  which 
expresses  some  feature  comiected  with  the  olMervance 
thereof.  Thus  it  is  caUed— (1)  linatd  nn;3,  Rest  of 
entire  Rest,  or  Sabbath  o/Sabbatism  (Lev.  xxv,  4;  A.V. 
"  Sabbath  of  rest"),  because  the  land  is  to  have  a  com- 
plete rest  from  all  tillage  and  cultivation;  (2)  TS^ 
•jinati,  the  Year  of  Sabbatism  or  Rest  (Lev.  xxv,  5, 
''year  of  rest  *0)  because  the  rest  is  to  extend  through  the 
year;  (3)  nap®,  or  more  fully  Hap^Sln  n3«j,  ''Re- 
lease," Remission',  or  ''the  Year  of  Rdea»^  (Deot.  xv, 
1,  2,  9),  because  on  it  all  debts  were  remitted;  and  (4) 
rnisn  r\r6,  "the  Seventh  Year"  (Deut.  xv,  9),  because 
it  is  to  be  celebrated  every  seventh  year,  for  which 
reason  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canons  Kar  IKoxh^y 
nir'>3^,  the  Seventh  (i.  e.  nriJ,  Year),  as  is  also  the 
name  of  the  tractate  in  the  Mishna  (^ShebOih')  treating 
on  the  sabbatical  year.  Josephus  styles  it  the  ijiSofAa- 
Tucbg  or  cafiiiariKbc  IviavToQ  {Ant,  xiv,  10,  6;  16,  2; 
XV,  1,2);  once  dpybv  iroQ  ( War,  i,  2,  4). 

II.  The  Laics  connected  with  this  Festival— lake  the 
year  of  jubilee,  the  laws  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
embrace  three  main  enactments — (1)  Kest  for  the  soil; 
(2)  care  for  the  poor  and  for  animals;  and  (3)  remission 
of  debts. 

The  Jirst  enactment,  which  is  comprised  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  10, 11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  2-5,  enjoins  that  the  soil,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  olive-yards  are  to  have  perfect  rest ; 
there  is  to  be  no  tillage  or  cultivation  of  any  sort,  at 
least  in  Palestine  (comp.  Tacit.  I/ist,  v,  4,  3).  What 
constitutes  tillage  and  cultivation,  and  how  much  of 
labor  was  regarded  as  transgressing  the  law,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  can- 
oiv^:  "The  planting  even  of  trees  which  bear  no  fruit  is 
not  allowed  on  the  sabbatical  year ;  nor  may  one  cut  off 
withered  or  dried-up  boughs  of  trees,  nor  break  off  the 
withered  leaves  and  branches,  nor  cover  the  tops  with 
dust,  nor  smoke  under  them  to  kill  the  insects,  nor  be- 
smear the  plants  with  any  kind  of  soil  to  protect  them 
from  being  eaten  by  the  birds  when  they  are  tender,  nor 
besmear  the  unripe  fruit,  etc.,  etc.  And  whoso  does  one 
of  these  things  in  the  sabbatical  year  is  to  receive  the 
stripes  of  a  transgressor"  (IVIaimonides,  Jad  Ha-Chezaka 
IliUcoih  Shemita  Ve-Jvbel,  i,  5).  Anything  planted  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  had  to  be  plucked  up  by  its  roots 
(Mishna,  Terum,  ii,  3).  Thus  it  was  a  regulation  re- 
quiring all  the  land  periodically  to  lie  fallow  (Philo,  Opp, 
ii,  207, 277, 631),  and  as  a  year  of  rest  correspondecl  with 
the  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  (ibid,  ii,  631 ;  Josephus,  /.  c; 
War,  i,  2,  4;  Tacit.  L  c.) ;  in  fact,  a  Sabbath  year,  just 
as  the  Essenes,  besides  the  seventh  day,  observed  a 
sabbath  of  weeks  each  seventh  week  (Philo,  Opji,  ii, 
481). 

The  second  enactment,  which  is  contained  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  5-7,  enjoins  that  the  spontaneous 
growth  (n*^BD)  of  the  fields  or  of  trees  (comp.  Isa. 
xzxvii,  80)  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  hire- 
lings, strangers,  servants,  and  cattle  (Exod.  xxiii,  11; 
Lev.  xxv,  ^7 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Edayoth,  v,  1).  This  law 
is  thus  defined  by  the  Jewish  canons :  "  He  who  locks 
up  his  vineyard,  or  hedges  in  his  field,  or  gathers  all  the 
fruit  into  his  house  in  the  sabbatical  year,  breaks  this 
positive  commandment.  Everything  is  to  be  left  com- 
mon, and  every  man  has  a  right  to  everything  in  every 
place,  as  it  is  written  'that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may 
eat'  (Exod.  xxiii,  11).  One  may  only  bring  into  his 
house  a  little  at  a  time,  according  to  the  manner  of 
taking  things  that  are  in  common"  (Maimonides,  ibid, 
iv,  24).  "  The  fruit  of  the  seventh  year,  however,  may 
oiUy  be  eaten  by  man  as  long  as  the  same  kind  is  found 
in  the  field ;  for  it  is  written  'and  for  the  cattle  and  for 
the  beast  that  are  iu  thy  land  shall  all  the  increase 
thereof  be  meat'  (Lev.  xxv,  7).  Therefore,  as  long  as 
the  animals  eat  the  same  kind  in  the  field  thou  roayest 
eat  of  whiit  there  is  of  it  in  the  house;  and  if  the  animal 
has  consumed  it  all  in  the  field,  thou  art  bound  to  re- 


move this  kind  from  the  house  into  the  field"  (MaimoD* 
ides,  ibid,  vii,  1).  The  people,  who  are  enjoined  to  live 
upon  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  sabbatical  year,  are  promised  an 
especially  fruitful  harvest  to  precede  the  fallow  year  as 
a  reward  for  obeying  the  injunction  (Lev.  xxv,  20-22). 
That  the  fields  yielded  a  crop  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  even  in  the  second  fallow  year — ^i.  e.  in  the  year  of 
jubilee — has  been  shown  in  the  art.  Jubilkr  Ykar. 

The  third  enactment,  which  is  contained  in  Deut.  xv, 
1-3,  enjoins  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  sabbatical 
year.  The  exceptions  laid  do^vn  are  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner,  and  that  of  there  being  no  poor  in  the  land. 
This  latter,  however,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will 
never  happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily  paid ; 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  release  of  the 
seventh  vear  was  final  or  merelv  lasted  through  the 
year.  This  law  is  defined  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  can- 
ons as  follows :  The  sabbatical  year  cancels  every  debt, 
whether  lent  on  a  bill  or  not.  It  does  not  caned  ac- 
counts for  goods;  daily  wages  for  labor  which  may  be 
performed  in  the  sabbatical  year,  unless  they  hare  been 
converted  into  a  loan ;  or  the  legal  fines  imposed  npon 
one  who  committed  a  rape,  or  was  guilty  of  seduction 
(Exod.  xxii,  15,  16),  or  slander,  or  any  judicial  penal- 
ties; nor  does  it  set  aside  a  debt  contracted  on  a  pledge, 
or  on  a  blSOI^lB  =7rpbs  povXy  (or /3ouXqv) — L  e.  dec- 
laration made  before  the  court  of  justice  at  the  time  of 
lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  in  the  sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  follows: 
"  I,  A  B,  deliver  to  yon,  the  judges  of  the  district  G,  the 
declaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
debts  due  to  me,"  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the  judges 
or  witnesses.  If  this  Prodnd  was  antedated,  it  was 
legal,  but  it  was  invalid  if  postdated.  If  one  borrowed 
money  from  five  different  persons,  a  Prosbul  was  neces- 
sary from  each  individual ;  but  if,  on  the  contrar\%  one 
lent  money  to  five  different  persons,  one  Prosbul  was 
sufficient  for  all.  This  Proibul  was  first  introduced  by 
Hillel  (q.  v.)  the  Great  (bom  about  B.C  75),  because  he 
found  that  the  warning  contained  in  Deut.  xv,  9  was 
disregarded:  the  rich  would  not  lend  to  the  poor  for 
fear  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which  seriously  impeded 
commercial  and  social  intercourse  (Mishna,  Shebiith,  x, 
1-5 ;  Giitin,  iv,  3).  This  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  release  of  the  seventh  year  did  not  sim- 
ply last  through  the  seventh  year,  as  some  will  have  i^ 
but  was  final.  The  doctors  before  and  in  the  tinte  of 
Christ  virtually  did  away  with  this  law  of  remitting 
debts  by  regarding  it  as  a  meritorious  act  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ment, and  pay  his  debts  irrespective  of  the  sabbatical 
year.  But  not  glaringly  to  counteract  the  law,  these 
doctors  enacted  that  the  creditor  should  say,  '*  In  accord- 
ance with  the  sabbatical  year,  I  remit  thee  the  debt;" 
whereunto  the  debtor  had  to  reply, "  I  nevertheless  wbh 
to  pay  it,"  and  the  creditor  then  accepted  the  payment 
(Mishna,  Shebiith,  x,  8).  As  the  Mosaic  law  excludes 
the  foreigner  from  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  remis- 
sion of  his  debts  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xv,  3), 
the  ancient  Jewish  canons  enacted  that  even  if  anv  Is- 
raelite  borrows  money  from  a  proselyte  whose  children 
were  converted  to  Judaism  with  him,  he  need  not  legal- 
ly repay  the  debt  to  his  children  in  case  the  proselyte 
dies,  because  the  proselyte,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
version, is  regarded  as  having  severed  all  his  family  tics, 
and  this  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  nature  sets  aside  mut- 
ual inheritance,  even  if  the  children  professed  Judaism 
with  the  father.  Still  the  sages  regarded  it  as  a  meri- 
torious act  if  the  debts  were  paid  to  the  children  (Mish- 
na, Shebiith,  x,  9).  It  is  often  said,  too,  that  in  the  sab- 
batical year  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  birth  were  freed ;  but 
the  words  in  Exod.  xxi,  2  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  14  sq.)  re- 
quire only  that  they  be  frec<l  in  the  seventh  year  of 
,  their  servitude  (Josephn^  Ant,  xvi,  1, 1)«    Deuu  XV|  19 
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DO  mofe  relates  to  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year  than 
ver.  19  aq.  (oomp.  Baoke,  Pentat,  ii,  362),  and  where  the 
sabbatical  year  is  expressly  treated  of— as  in  Lev.  xxv 
— nothing  is  said  of  such  manumission.  Nor  does  Jo- 
aephua  (Atd,  iti,  12, 3)  mention  it.  Lev.  xxxiv,  8  does 
not  refer  at  all  to  this  institution  (yet  see  H  itzig,  ad  loc), 
and  ver.  14  refers  only  to  the  law  in  £xod.  xxi,  2.  See 
Kklkase. 

IIL  Twifj  OUervance,  and  LimU  of  the  Sabbatical 
Year. — ^Tbe  sabbatical  year,  like  the  year  of  jubilee,  be- 
gan on  the  first  day  of  the  civil  new  year = the  first  of 
the  mouth  Tisri  (Maimonides,  L  c.  iv,  9).     See  New 
Year.    But  thoogh  this  was  the  time  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year  during  the  period  of 
the  second  Temple,  yet  the  tillage  and  cultivation  of 
certain  fields  and  gardens  had  already  to  be  left  off  in 
the  sixth  year.    Thus  it  was  ordained  that  fields  upon 
which  trees  were  planted  were  not  to  be  cultivated  after 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  the  sixth  year  (Mishna,  She- 
bii/h,  i,  1-8),  while  the  cultivation  of  corn-fields  was  to 
cease  from  the  feast  of  Passover  {Urid,  ii,  1).     Since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  however,  the  sabbatical  year, 
or,  more  pn)perly,  cessation  from  tillage  and  cultivation 
of  all  kinds,  does  not  begin  till  the  feast  of  New  Year. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
sabbatical  year  were  to  come  into  operation  when  the 
chiklren  of  Israel  had  possession  of  the  promised  land ; 
and  the  Talmud,  Maimonides,  etc.,  tell  us  that  the  first 
sabbatical  year  was  celebrated  in  the  twenty-first  year 
after  they  entered  Canaan,  as  the  conquest  of  it  record- 
ed in  Josh,  xiv,  10  occupied  seven  years,  and  the  divi- 
sion thereof  between  the  different  tribes  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xviii,  etc.,  occupied  seven  years  more,  whereupon 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  six  years,  and  on  the  seventh 
year — the  twenty-first  after  entering  therein—the  first 
sabbatical  year  was  celebrated  (Babylon  Talmud,  Era- 
chan,  12  b;  Maimonides,  /.  c.  x,  2).     On  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  of  the  sabbatical  year,  certain  portions  of 
the  law  were  read  in  the  Temple  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation (Deut.  xxxi,  10-18).    As  the  Pentateuchal 
enactment  assigns  the  prelection  of  the  law  to  the 
priests  and  college  of  presbyters  (ibid.) — viz.  the  spirit- 
ual and  civil  heads  of  the  congregation  (hence  the  sin- 
gular St^;:^n,  **ikou  shaU  itad  this  law  before  all  Israel") 
—the  Hebrew  canons  ordained  that  the  high-priest,  and 
aAer  the  return  from  Babylon  the  king,  should  perform 
this  diitv.    The  manner  in  which  it  was  read  bv  the 
monarch  is  thus  described  in  the  Mishna :  "  At  the  close 
of  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  eighth 
year — i.e.  at  the  termination  of  the  seventh  fallow  year — 
a  wooden  platform  was  erected  in  the  outer  court,  where- 
on he  sat,  as  it  is  written,  *  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  on  the  festival'  (ver.  10).    Thereupon  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  synagogue  took  the  book  of  the  law  and 
gave  it  to  the  head  of  the  synagogue ;  the  head  of  the 
8>-nagogue  then  gave  it  to  the  head  of  the  priests,  the 
head  of  the  priests  again  gave  it  to  the  high-priest,  and 
the  high-priest  finally  handed  it  to  the  king ;  the  king 
stood  up  to  receive  it,  but  read  it  sitting.    He  read— (1) 
Deut.  i,  1-vi,  8  (50»  n?  D-miP!  ni»);  (2)  Deut. 
Ti,4-«  (?rr);  (3)  Deut, xi,  13-22  (S1C:3  D-'X  n'^n^); 
(4)  Deut.  xiv,  22-xv,  28  pern  ncj);  (6)  Deut.  xxvi, 
12-19  (ICrb  nbrn  ''3);(6)Deut.xvii,14-20(n»nB 
-]brrt);  and  (7)  Deut  xxvii,  xxviii  (nibipi  niSia 

nr-sfin  ia  icna©  TJ).  The  king  then  concluded 
with  the  same  benediction  which  the  high-priest  pro- 
nounced, except  that  he  substituted  the  blessing  of  the 
festivals  Tar  the  absolution  of  sins"  (3Iishna,  SotOf  vii. 
8).  This  benediction  forms  to  the  present  day  a  part 
of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  the  maphtir,  or  the  one 
who  is  called  to  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  proph- 
ets after  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  law,  and  is 
given  in  an  English  translation  in  the  art.  Haph- 
•TABAU  of  this  CychpcediOf  beginning  with  the  words 


'*  For  the  law,  for  the  divine  service,"  etc.  The  sabbati* 
cal  year,  however,  was  only  binding  upon  the  iiihabi- 
tanu  of  Palestine  {Kiddushin,  i,  9;  Orlakj  iii,  9),  the 
limits  of  which  were  determined  on  the  east  bv  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  north 
by  Amana,  while  on  the  south  the  boundary  was  doubt- 
ful (comp.  Geiger,  Lehr-  und  Lesebuch  zurSprache  der 
Mishna  [Breslau,  1845],  ii,  75,  etc.). 

As  to  the  obedience  to  this  law,  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  never  kept  before  the  exile, 
and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Jews  were  seventy 
years  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to  give  to  the  land 
the  seventy  years  of  which  it  was  deprived  during  the 
seventy  sabbatical  years,  or  the  480  years  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  captivity,  as  it  is  written 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20,  21),*Umtil  the  land  had  enjoyed 
her  Sabbaths  [i.  e.  sabbatical  years],  for  as  long  as  she 
lay  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath  to  fulfil  threescore  and 
ten  years  [i.e. sabbatical  years]"  (comp.  Shabbath^  18,  a ; 
SedHar  Olarn,  c.  xxvi;  Rashi  on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20). 
After  the  captivity,  however,  when  all  the  neglected 
laws  were  more  rigidly  observed  (see  Neh.  x,  31),  the 
sabbatical  year  was  duly  kept,  as  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  in  1  Alacc.  vi,  49  that  "  they  came  out  of 
the  city,  because  they  had  no  victuals  there  to  ^ure 
the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  for  the  land,"  from  the 
fact  that  both  Alexander  the  Great  and  Caius  Ciesar  ex* 
eropted  the  Jews  from  tribute  on  the  seventh  year,  be* 
cause  it  was  unlawful  fur  them  to  sow  seed  or  reap  the 
han^est  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  10, 6),  and  from  the  sneers  of 
Tacitus  about  the  origin  of  this  festival  {HisL  v,  2, 4),  as 
well  as  from  the  undoubted  records  and  the  post-exilian 
minute  regulations  about  the  sabbatical  year  contained 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  According  to  1  Mace, 
vi,  53,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Seleucid 
oera  was  a  sabbatical  year  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  8, 1, 16, 
12;  XV,  1,  2;  War^  i,  2,  4;  comp.  Hitzig,  ha,  p.  433; 
Von  Bohlen,  Gen.  p.  188  sq.,  Einleit.).  The  Samaritans 
observed  it  (Josephus,  Ani,  xi,  8,  0).  St.  Paul,  in  re- 
proaching the  Galatians  with  their  Jewish  tendencies, 
taxes  them  with  observing  year$  as  well  as  days  and 
months  and  times  (Gal.  iv,  10),  from  which  we  must  in- 
fer that  the  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 
tendencies  did  more  or  less  the  like  themselves.  An- 
other allusion  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  sabbatical  year  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  iv  aa^fianfi  hvrfr 
poirpuiTfff  (Luke  vi,  1).  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  term,  one  of  them  being  that  it  denotes  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  in  the  cycle  (Wieaeler, 
quoted  by  Alford,  vol.  i). 

IV.  Design  of  the  Regulaiitm, — The  spirit  of  this  law 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Boih  have 
a  beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  checking 
the  sense  of  property ;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  ou 
time,  the  other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord."  "The  land  is  mine."  The 
sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  sabbatical  mouth.  It 
was  thus,  like  the  weekly  Sabbath,  no  mere  negative 
rest,  but  was  to  be  marked  by  high  and  holy  occtrpa- 
tion,  and  connected  with  sacred  reflection  and  senti- 
ment. At  the  completion  ofa  week  of  sabbatical  years, 
the  sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the  year 
of  jubilee. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first  sight, 
of  total  impracticability.  This,  however,  wears  off  when 
we  consider  that  in  no  year  was  the  owner  aHowed  to 
reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix,  9 ;  xxiii,  22).  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  remainder  was  gleaned  very  careful- 
ly, there  may  easily  have  been  enough  left  to  insure 
such  spontaneous  deposit  of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Syria  would  produce  some  amount  of  crop  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  while  the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course 
vield  their  fruit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  the  owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  com  in  previous 
vears  for  their  own  and  their  families'  wants.   This  is  the 

• 

unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv,  20-22.    Though 
the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  sab- 
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batical  year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  only  applied 
to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the  gardens  attached  to  houses. 
The  great  physical  advantage  aimed  at  in  the  sabbati- 
cal year  was  doubtless  that  the  land  lay  fallow,  thus  in* 
creasing  the  fruitfidness  of  the  six  years  of  cultivation, 
especially  in  that  ancient  period  when  the  artificial  use 
of  fertilizers 'was  luknown.  But  this  rest  was  experi- 
enced likewise  by  men  and  cattle.  Other  advantages 
of  more  or  less  importance  have  been  suggested :  the 
encouragement  of  the  chase  (comp.  Lev.  xxv,  7) ;  the 
securing  of  the  land  against  famine  (Michaelis  in  the 
Comment,  Soc.  Goiting.  OhUU,  [Brem.  1768],  v,  9;  Mob, 
Rechty  ii,  89  sq.) ;  the  prevention  of  exportation  and  for- 
eign trade  (Hug,  Zeiischr.  fur  das  Erzbisth.  Freiburg^ 
i,  10  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  scarcity  did  sometimes 
occur  during  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace,  vi,  49, 53 ;  Jo- 
sephus,  A  nt,  xLv,  16,  2),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  insti- 
tution had  various  inconveniences  incident  to  it  (comp. 
Grever,  Comtneni,  Mia.  Syntagma  [Olden.  1794].  p.  27  sq. ; 
Yon  Raumer,  Vorles.  iUier  alte  Gesch,  i,  138  sq.),  which, 
however,  are  certainly  exaggerated  by  Yon  Raumer. 
HUllmann,  too,  has  been  carried  too  far  by  his  zeal 
against  this  institution  (Staatsver/au,  der  Israelit,  p. 
163  sq.). 

Y.  Literature, — ^Mishna,  Shtbiith;  the  Talmud  on  this 
Mishna;  Maimonides,  Jad  Ha-Chezaka  Hilkoth  Shemita 
Ve-Jobel;  Michaelis,  Commentariet  on  the  Laws  of 
MoseSf  arts.  Ixxiv-lxxvii  (English  transl.  [Lond.  1814], 
i,  887-419);  Bfthr,  SgnioUk  de€  mosaischm  CuUus 
(Heidelb.  1839),  ii,  569  sq.,  601  sq. ;  Maimonides,  Tr,  de 
Jurib.  A  tmi  Sept.  Yertit  Notisque  illustr.  J.  H.  Maius 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1708) ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  442  sq. ; 
Winer,  Realworterh.  ii,  849. 

Sabbatier,  Pierre,  a  French  Benedictine,  was 
bom  at  Poitiers  in  1682.  In  1700  he  took  the  habit  of 
SL  Benedict  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Faron  de  Meaux.  He 
was  employed  by  prince  Bruinart  to  edit  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  A  rmales  BStUdictine$.  At  this  time  he  also 
began  to  publish  the  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
commonly  called  the  Italian  Yersion.  The  first  edition 
had  not  appeared  when,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  Jansenist  quarrels,  he  was  exiled  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Nicalse  at  Rheims.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  work  completed,  his  death  occurring  on  March  24, 
1742,  but  it  was  finally  published  by  Ballard  and  Yin- 
cent  de  la  Rue  under  the  title  of  Bibliorum  Sacrorum 
Latiace  Versiones  Antiquasj  seu  Vetus  Italica  (1748).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale^  s.  v. 

Sabbatinl,  Andrea,  called  ^4  m?rea  da  Salerno^  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Salerno  about  1480.  He 
studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael,  and,  though  he  re- 
mained there  but  a  year,  was  one  of  the  best  imitators 
of  Raphael's  style.  Among  his  numerous  works  at 
Naples  are  the  frescos  and  scenes  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Grazia.  His  best  works  are  at  Gaeta  and  Salerno,  and 
his  VitUation  may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  He 
died  in  1545. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Lorenzo,  called  Loreruino  da  Bo- 
logna, another  Italian  painter,  was  bom  about  1533  at 
Bologna.  Being  called  to  Rome  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XIII,  he  painted  in  the  royal  hall  of  the 
Yatican  Faith  Triumphing  over  Unbelief,  and  other  fres- 
cos in  the  Pauline  ChapeL  These  gained  for  him  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  works  in  the  Yatican, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  principal  pictures 
of  Sabbatini  are  a  Madonna,  in  the  Louvre ;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  CcUharine,  at  Dresden;  and  the  Virgin  En- 
throned, at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1577. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generaie,  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Luigi  Antonio,  an  Italian  composer 
of  music,  was  born  at  Albano  in  1739.  While  young 
he  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  received  his  mu- 
sical education  in  the  convents  at  Rome,  Bolc^a,  and 
Padua.  His  principal  teacher  was  Yillotti,  whose  sys- 
tem of  harmony  he  adopted.  He  was  made  musical  di- 
rector of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  at  Rome, 


and  retained  the  pontion  till  1780,  when  he  took  the 
place  of  Yillotti  in  the  church  of  St.  Antony  at  Padua. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  was  the  auth(^ 
of  several  musical  works — Elemenii  Teorid  della  Musiea 
(1789): — Vera  Idea  delle  MusicaU  Numericke  JSegacH 
ture  (1795)t— besides  a  L\fe  of  Yillotti,  and  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms  of  Marcello.  He  died  at  Padua  Jan.  29, 
1809. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gensrcde,  s.  v. 

Sabbatism  {cappan<Tfi6c,  Heb.  ii,  9,  A.  V. "  rest*^, 
a  repose  from  labor,  like  that  enjoyed  by  God  at  crea- 
tion ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  heaven.  See 
Rest. 

Sabb&tum  Magnum  (jp-eat  Sabbath).  The  day 
before  £aster  was  designated  as  the  high  Sabbath, 
partly  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  institution,  and 
partly  in  token  of  respect  for  the  time  in  which  oar 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  This  was  the  only  Sabbath 
eventually  continued  in  the  Church  and  distingubhed 
by  peculiar  solemnities.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  strict 
fast,  probably  with  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  When  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away  from  them,  in 
those  days  shall  they  fasL"  It  was  called  the  Easter 
vigU,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  established 
by  Christians.  From  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  other 
Christian  writers  we  learn  that  the  early  Christians 
expected  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  on  this  night, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  spiritual  exercises.  The  Easter  vigil  waa  distin- 
guished by  the  lighting  of  a  large  taper  (cereua  pas- 
chalis),  signifying  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
consequent  rejoicing  of  the  Church ;  by  the  liaptism  of 
catechumens,  particularly  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  by 
the  reading  of  proper  lessons,  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately before  the  celebration  of  the  baptism.  The  fast 
was  continued  till  cock -crowing  the  next  morning, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  time  of  the  resurrection. 
In  the  Latin  Church  the  Easter  vigil  was  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  abuses  practiced  and  the 
injury  to  the  morals  of  young  people. — ^Farrar,  EccUs, 
Diet.  8.  y, 

Sabe'an;  Sabe'^UB.    See  Sabaan;  Sakaus. 

Sabellianiam.    See  Sabullius. 

Sabellians.    See  Sabellius. 

SabeUios,  the  author  of  a  heretical  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  dd  century,  and  has  occasionally  reap- 
peared, under  modified  forms,  even  down  to  nHKiem 
times.  Sabellins,  according  to  Hippolytus  {Philosopkou- 
mend),  spent  some  time  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century,  and  was  gained  by  Callistns  to  patripaaeian- 
ism.  Subsequently  he  appears  as  a  presbyter  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Egypt.  There  his  doctrine  assumed  a  noodified 
form,  and  made  such  progress  in  the  Church  that  Dio> 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicated  htm  at 
a  council  in  that  city  (A.D.  261),  and  opposed  him  so 
earnestly  as  to  almost  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  a 
hypostatical  independence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Thereupon  the  Sabellians  complained  of  that  bishop  t/i 
Dionysius  of  Rome,  who  held  a  council  on  the  mb^ect 
in  262,  and  controverted  Sabellianism  in  a  special  trea- 
tise, takuig  care  also  to  refute  subordinationism  and 
tritheism.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  retracted  his  ut- 
terances on  these  last  points.  Thus  this  feature  of  the 
strife  was  largely  allayed  until  the  age  of  Anus,  half  a 
century  later. 

Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original  and  ingenioas  of 
the  so-called  Monarchians.  His  8}»stem  is  known  to  as 
only  from  a  few  fragments  imperfectly  preserved  in 
Athanasius  and  other  fathers.  It  has  been  carefully 
discussed,  and  even  partially  revived,  by  Schleiermacfaer 
in  modem  times  (see  Schaff,  Church  History,  p.  292> 
294).  The  beginnings  of  Sabellianism  are  found  in 
No^tus,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  historical 
connection  between  No^tus  and  Sabellius.  The  system 
seems  rather  to  have  sprung  out  of  Judaiaing  and  Gnoe- 
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tic  tendencies  which  were  indigenous  to  Egypt.  Sa- 
hellius  held  the  Jewish  position  of  a  strict  monotheisnit 
recognising  only  a  single -divine  substance  and  a  single 
hypoetanS)  which  are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 
In  themselves  they  constitute  the  monad.  As  simple 
substance,  the  monad  is  **  the  silent  God,"  i,  e.  it  is  in- 
operative and  unproductive.  It  becomes  active  only 
through  revelation  and  development,  which  are  some- 
times conceived  of  as  an  unfolding,  sometimes  as  a 
speaking.  The  first  form  of  SabelUanism  seems  to  have 
held  merely  to  a  dyad,  to  wit,  God  simple  and  God 
speaking,  that  is,  God  and  the  Logos.  But  this  earlier 
form  soon  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  triad.  Thus 
the  monad  evolves  itself  as  a  triad,  as  three  divine  per- 
sons, but  not  in  the  Nicene  sense.  The  one  divine  sub- 
stance simply  assumes  three  forms  (the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  its  threefold  relation  to  the 
world.  This  is  not,  however,  simply  three  appellations, 
but  it  is  three  successive  forms  of  manifestation  of  the 
one  divine  substance.  In  illustration  of  this,  Sabellius 
compares  the  Father  to  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  the 
Son  to  its  illuminating  effects,  and  the  Spirit  to  its 
warming  influence,  while  the  sun,  per  m,  would  corre- 
spond to  the  simple  divine  substance.  To  the  first  form 
of  manifestation  (the  Father)  is  attributed  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  in  general  the  whole  pre-Christian 
economy.  Thereupon  ensued  the  second  form,  the  in- 
carnation, in  which  God  accomplished  our  objective  re- 
demption. Thereafter  he  appears  under  a  third  phase, 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification,  which  exerts  its  efficiency 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  As  the  three  manifestations 
are  conceived  of  as  successive,  so,  also,  are  they  but  tem- 
porary and  transUory,  The  divine  substance  does  not 
manifest  itself  simultaneously  in  three  forms,  but  as 
each  new  manifestation  is  made  the  previous  one  ceases ; 
and  when,  finally,  all  three  stages  have  been  passed, 
the  triad  will  again  return  into  the  monad,  and  the  di- 
vine substance  will  again  be  all  and  in  all.  Thus  ap- 
pears the  pantheistic  tendency  of  SabcUianism  as  a 
whole.  God  is  the  abstract  substance  which  evolves 
itself  into  the  world  of  reality,  traverses  the  stage  of 
finite  life,  and  eventually  retires  within  itself.  The 
"nlent"  God  speaks  forth  in  the  universe,  and  then  re- 
turns back  into  silence.  Some  of  the  fathers  traced  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  system.  The  only 
common  element,  however,  is  the  pantheistic  expansion 
and  contraction  of  tlie  divine  nature  immanent  in  the 
world.  Kindred  ideas  are  also  found  in  Pythagorean- 
ism,  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians^  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
Cirmeniine  EomUies,  But  this  does  not  affect  the  vig- 
orous origrinality  of  Sabellius.  His  theory  broke  the 
way  for  the  Nicene  Church  doctrine  by  its  full  rejection 
of  subordinatiooism,  and  by  its  complete  co-ordination 
of  the  three  persons.  He  differs  from  the  orthodox  view 
by  his  denial  of  the  trinity  of  essence  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  threefold  manifestation,  thus  making  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  simply  a  transient  series  of 
phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission,  and  then  return 
into  the  abstract  one  divine  substance. 

See  Athanasius,  CovUra  Arvmoa  OrafiOj  iii,  4;  De 
Sjptodis,  c  vii;  Philastrius,  De  Hares,  post  Chrisfi  Pas- 
sionem^  lib.  xxvi;  Theodoret,  HcereU  Faib,  Compend,  ii, 
9;  Augustine,  De  Hares,  lib.  xli;  Basil,  Epist,  210, 
214;  Tillemont,  Metnoires,  iv,  237;  Mosheim,  De  Rebus 
Christiaa,  ssK,  III,  §  xxxiii;  Neander,  Church  Hist, 
(Rose's  ed.),  ii,  276;  Milman,  His(»  of  Latin  Christian- 
ibfj  ii,  429;  Schleiermacher,  Uther  den  Gegensatz  der 
ScMHaniscAen  tmd  aihanasiamschen  Vorstdlung  von  der 
Trimiat;  Hersog,  Seal-EncyhL  xiii,  214-216.  (J.  P.  L.) 

SaTbi  [or  rather  Sabi%  as  in  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  A.  v.]  (2a)3t^,  V.  r.  XajSc/v),  given  in  1  Esdr.  v, 
34  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  from  Jerusalem ;  apparently  a  false 
Gmcism  for  the  Zebaim  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  listis  (Ezra 
ii,  57 ;  Neh.  vii,  59). 

SaUaiM  (sometimes  confounded  with  SdbeMou)^  a 


very  ancient  sect,  said  to  be  named  after  Sahi,  son  of 
Enoch,  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  relig- 
ion in  its  original  and  purest  form.  Their  creed  com- 
prehended the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Governor  and 
Creator  of  all  things,  who  was  to  be  addressed  through 
a  mediator,  which  office  was  to  be  performed  by  pure 
and  invisible  spirits.  An  admiration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  an  undue  idea  of  their  influence  over  earth- 
ly objects,  soon  produced  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  in  which  they  conceived  that  the 
mediative  intelligenoes  resided.  At  first  the  Sabians 
worshipped  towards  the  planets,  as  the  residences  of  the 
mediating  spirits  between  God  and  man;  hence  soon 
arose  star-worship.  Then  they  made  images  to  repre- 
sent the  stars,  in  which,  after  consecration,  they  imag- 
ined the  intelligences  came  to  reside;  they  named  the 
images  after  the  planets,  and  hence  arose  idolatry  and 
its  corruptions.  They  taught  that  the  sun  and  moon 
were  superior  deities  and  the  stars  inferior  ones;  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  punished  for  nine  thousand 
years,  and  then  pardoned.  They  highly  valued  agri- 
culture and  cattle,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  the  latter. 
The  principal  seals  of  Sabianism  were  Harran  and  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaidees."  Maimonides  says  that  Abraham  was 
originally  a  Sabian,  till  he  was  converted  and  left  Chal- 
dfea.  Maimonides  also  says  that  it  was  very  prevalent 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  to  Sabianism  that  Job  al- 
ludes (xxxi,  26, 27),  *'  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  wadking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand" — i.  e.  in  token  of  salutation.  Also  in  different 
parts  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  in  Zeph.  i, 
5;  Jer.  xix,  13,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven  is  mentioned.  The  Sabians  of  later  times, 
when  praying,  turn  towards  the  north  pole;  pray  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset ;  abstain  from  many  kinds  of 
vegetables ;  believe  in  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked, 
after  nine  thousand  years  of  suffering;  keep  three  year- 
ly fasts — one  in  February  of  seven  days,  one  in  March 
of  thirty  daj's,  and  one  in  December  of  nine  days ;  offer 
many  burnt-offerings,  or  holocausts;  adore  the  stars; 
teach  that  mediators  live  in  the  seven  planets,  whom 
they  call  lords  and  gods,  but  the  true  God  they  call 
Lord  of  lords;  each  planet,  they  teach,  has  his  distinct 
region,  office,  and  objects  of  guardianship ;  they  believe 
that  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  the  planetary  in- 
telligenoes and  the  earth,  and  that  their  influence  is 
conveyed  by  taltsmanic  mystic  seals,  made  with  spells 
and  according  to  astrological  rules.  They  go  on  pil- 
grimage to  Harran,  in  Mesopotamia,  respect  the  temple 
at  Mecca,  and  venerate  the  pyramids  in  Eg>'pt,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  Enoch,  and 
Sabi ;  and  they  offer  there  a  cock  and  black  calf,  and 
bom  incense  (Sale,  Koran).    See  Tsabians. 

The  name  of  Sabians  is  often  given  by  the  Moham- 
medans and  Eastern  Christians  to  a  sect  in  and  about 
Bagdad  and  Bassorah,  whose  proper  appellation  is  J/m- 
daUeSf  or  **  Disciples  of  John :"  sometimes  improperly 
called  "  Christians  of  St.  John,"  as  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretensions  to  Christianity.  The  name  of  their  found- 
er is  John,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  is  John  the 
Baptist,  as  has  been  supposed  by  their  using  a  kind  of 
baptism.  Their  sacred  books  are  a  ritual,  the  book  of 
John,  and  the  book  of  Adam ;  the  latter  has  been  pul>- 
lished,  and  is  extremely  mystical  and  obscure.  It  sets 
out  with  the  Gnostic  tenet  of  two  eternal,  self-existent, 
independent  principles.  It  teaches  thai;  Jesus  is  one  of 
the  seven  planets — viz.  Mercury ;  that  he  was  baptized 
in  Jordan  by  John,  but  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  John, 
wherefore  the  good  genius  Anush  delivered  him  up  to 
be  crucified.  These  Sabians  pray  at  the  seventh  hour 
and  at  sunset ;  assemble  at  the  place  of  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  day  they  baptize  their 
children ;  they  use  extreme  unction,  decry  celibacy,  for- 
bid the  worship  of  images,  permit  all  kinds  of  meat,  but 
abstain  from  meat  dressed  by  infidels;  sign  their  chil- 
dren with  a  particular  sign,  and  contenm  all  reverence 
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for  the  pUneta.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolf  mentions  in  h'w 
Journal  having  met  with  some  of  these  Sabisus,  or  ra- 
ther Meodaites,  about  Bassorah;  but  they  evidently 
wished  to  impose  on  him  and  give  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  their  doctrines.  They  affected  a  great  reverence 
for  Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Word  of  God ;  they 
professed  to  require  the  mediation  of  Christ  and  John, 
and  to  believe  that  Christians  would  be  saved,  and  to 
expect  the  second  advent,  and  Uught  that  sin  was 
washed  away  by  rebaptizing.  Their  remaining  tenets, 
such  as  sealing  their  children,  abstaining  from  meau 
cooked  by  Mohammedans,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  have 
been  before  quoted.    See  Mrxdjbaks. 

Sabin  (or  Sabine),  Elijah  Robinson,  an  early 
American  Methodist  minister,  was  descended  from  an 
old  Puritan  family,  and  was  bom  in  Tolland,  Conn., 
Sept.  10, 1776.  Although  he  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  eight  years  of  age,  he  acquired  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion by  night  study  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  early 
converted  under  Calvinistic  influence,  but  soon  joined 
the  l^Iethodists,  and  began  to  preach  in  Vermont  in  1798. 
The  next  year  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  sent  to  Needham,  'Mass.  His 
labors  on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  in  New  Hamfishire,  which 
was  his  next  appointment,  were  so  severe  as  to  impair 
his  health,  and  he  retired  as  supernumerary  for  two 
years,  during  which  he  married.  He  resumed  his  min- 
istry in  1805  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district, 
and  afterwards  presiding  elder  on  the  New  London  dis- 
trict, enduring  many  hardships  and  persecutions  in  the 
work.  He  next  served  on  the  Needham  Circuit,  and 
finally  iu  Boston.  In  18 1 1,  his  health  failing,  he  located 
and  aflerwards  removed  to  Penobscot,  where  he  endured 
the  horrors  of  the  ensuing  war,  being  in  1814  temporari- 
ly compelled  to  escape  to  Landaff.  In  1817  he  visited 
the  South,  and  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  4,  1818.  He 
was  a  man  of  tine  figure  and  commanding  address,  and 
at  one  time  M-as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  small 
works:  Tht  Road  to  Happiness: — Charles  Ohservator: 
—several  occasional  Sermons  and  Tracts : — and  began 
the  collection  of  materials  for  a  History  of  Maine.  See 
Sprague,  Annais  o/the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  vii,  306  sq. 

Sabina,  Poppaa,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Nero.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollius,  who  per^ 
ished  at  the  fall  of  his  patron  Sejaiius,  and  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Poppseus  Sabinus,  whose  name  she  as- 
sumed. PoppRa  had  been  originally  married  to  Rufius 
Crispinus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son ;  but  she  afterwards 
became  the  mistress  of  Otho,  a  boon  companion  of  Nero, 
by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
emperor.  Obtaining  a  divorce  from  liuflus,  she  married 
Otho.  Her  husband's  lavish  praise  of  her  charms  made 
the  emperor  anxious  to  see  her.  Her  conduct  had  the 
desired  effect.  Nero  removed  Otho  out  of  the  way  by 
sending  him  to  govern  Lusitania,  A.D.  68.  Poppsea 
now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  but  was 
anxious  to  be  his  wife.  As  long,  however,  as  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  was  alive,  she  could  scarcely  hope 
to  obtain  this  honor.  Through  her  influence  Nero  was 
induced  to  put  his  mother  to  death,  in  A.D.  69,  and  in 
A.D.  62  he  put  away  Octavia,  on  the  plea  of  barrenness, 
and  married  Poppssa  a  few  days  afterwards.  Not  feel- 
ing secure  as  long  as  Octavia  was  alive,  she  worked 
upon  the  fears  and  passions  of  her  husband  until  she 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  put  the  unhappy  girl  to  death  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year.  Poppna  was  killed  by  a 
kick  from  her  hu^Mmd  in  a  fit  of  passion  (A.D.  6o)« 
Her  body  was  not  burned,  according  to  the  Roman  cos- 
bom,  but  embalmed,  and  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Julil.  She  received  the  honor  of  a  public  fune- 
ral, and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Nero 
himself.  The  only  class  in  the  empire  who  regretted 
her  may  have  been  the  Jews,  whose  canse  she  had  de- 
fended (Josephus,  Life,  §  8 ;  /I  nt.  xx,  8, 1 1).  See  Smith, 
Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  iii,  686. 

Sabina,  Saint  and  Martyr,  was  a  pious  and  noble 
widow  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Scra- 
pia,  a  virgin  of  Antioch  who  lived  in  her  house  (in 
what  station  is  not  known).  Serapia  was  required  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  refused ;  and  when  the  presid- 
ing judge  commanded  her  to  offer  to  Christ  instead,  she 
replied,  "  I  sacrifice  to  him  continually,  and  pray  to  him 
day  and  night."  To  the  inquiry',  "  Where  is  the  tem- 
ple of  your  Christ,  and  what  sacrifices  do  you  offer?" 
she  respondecl,  *'  I  offer  myself  in  chastity  and  purity, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  the  same  course;  fur 
it  is  written,  *Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  Gotl.'" 
Thereupon  the  Judge  delivered  her  up  to  two  £gy]itiana 
that  they  might  violate  her  chastity;  but  they  were 
smitten  by  divine  power  with  blindness  and  terror,  and 
were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  This  result 
was  attributed  to  the  magical  arts  of  Serapia,  and  »he 
was  subjected  to  various  tortures,  and  finally  beheaded. 
Sabina  had  the  remains  of  her  sainted  teacher  interrett 
in  her  own  tomb,  and  was  soon  called  to  suffer  a  similar 
fate.  She  endured  joj'fully  for  Christ,  and  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  her  companion.  The  year  of  their  martyr- 
dom was  about  A.D.  125,  as  both  Tillcmont  and  the 
Bollandists  assume;  the  place,  according  to  Tillemont, 
some  town  in  Umbria,  but  according  to  the  Bollandists, 
the  city  of  Home.  Roman  Catholic  scholars  are  not 
agreed  respecting  the  character  of  such  ancient  "Acts** 
of  thb  saint  as  still  exist ;  some,  like  Baronius,  regard- 
ing them  as  *'  sinccrissima,"  while  others,  like  Tillcmont 
{Monum.  vol.  ii),  acknowledge  them  to  be  ancient,  but 
doubt  whether  their  antiquity  reaches  back  to  the  time 
when  these  martyrs  suffered,  and  also  whether  inteq>o- 
lations  have  not  been  added.  The  Bollandists  decide, 
"nobis  non  videntur  fide  indigna,  ctiamsi  non  carcant 
omni  nsevo"  (see  the  Bollandists,  in  Ad,  SS,  MM.  S(- 
rapias  et  Sabuux  ad  29  Augusti).  The  relics  of  the  two 
confessors  were  transferred  in  A.D.  430  to  a  new  church 
erected  in  their  honor  at  Rome — Wetzer  u.  >Veltc, 
KirchenrLexihon,  s.  v. 

Sabinlan.    See  Sabiniaxus. 

Sabinl&nus,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Volterra,  and 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Gregory 
I,  or  the  Great,  Sept.  13,  A.D.  604.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the  usurper 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  him- 
self avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  there- 
by incurred  the  popular  hatred.  Sabinianas  died  in 
about  eighteen  months  after  his  election  (Feb.  22,  A.D. 
606),  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
year,  by  Boniface  III,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople 
as  primate  of  the  whole  Church.    See  Hoefer,  a.  v. 

SabotierB,  a  name  given  to  the  Waldeoses,  from 
the  sabots  (sandals)  worn  by  the  French  peasantry. 
The  sabots  of  the  Waldensea  were,  however,  distin- 
guished by  a  painted  cross — insabbatati — or  else  by 
sandals  tied  crosswise.  They  are  described  in  an  epis- 
tle of  Innocent  HI  as  **  calciamenta  desuper  aperta"  (In- 
nocent, Up,  XV,  137) ;  and  other  writers  speak  of  the 
Waldenses  as  wearing  sandals,  after  the  custom  of  the 
apostles,  and  as  walking  with  naked  feet.  Ebrard 
speaks  of  them  eontemptuously  as  assuming  this  name 
themselves :  **  Xabatenses  a  xabata  potius,  quam  Chri- 
stian! a  Christo,  se  volunt  appellari."  The  custom  was 
doubtless  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  voluntary  poverty 
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of  the  ipostka^and  in  accoTdance  with  the  names  '*Pau- 
peres  de  Logduno*'  and  **  De  Lombaidia,*'  which  they  aa- 
fumed  (Ebranl,  Cotttr.  Waldats.  iu  Bibl.  Lugd.  [L572], 
xxiv)^Bhint,  Diet,  of  Secfs,  a.  v. 

Sab'ta  CHeb.  Sabta',  Xr2D,  of  unknown  etymolo- 
gr:  Sept.  lafia^d  v.  r.  ^afiaTa,  1  Chron.  i,  9 ;  in  Gen. 
x,7  the  Heb.  [in  most  MSS.]  is  Sabtah%  nnnO ;  Sept. 
la^did;  £ng.  Vera. "  SabCah"),  the  third  named  of  the 
fire  aons  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  B.G  cir.  2475.  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  given  name  to  a  region  of 
the  Cushites  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9).    See  CusH. 

Id  accordance  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Cushites  in  the  art.  Ailibia  and  else- 
where.  Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia.  There  seem  to  be  no  traces  in  Arabic 
writers;  but  the  statements  of  Pliny  (vi,  32,  §  155;  xii, 
S^t,  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  p.  411),  and  Anoru  reripL  (27),  re- 
specting Sabbatha^  Sabota,  or  Saholalej  metropolis  of 
the  Atnunits  (probably  the  Chatramotitss),  seem  to 
pout  to  a  timoe  of  the  tribe  which  descended  from  Sab- 
is,  always  supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not 
a  corruption  or  diidectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or 
Sheba.  See  Siibb.%.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  the  indications  afforded  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  of  Arabian  geography  require  very  cau- 
ivMA  handling,  presenting,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of  con- 
tridicti(His  and  transparent  travellers'  tales  respecting 
the  unknown  regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia 
Thurifera,  etc  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  long.  77°, 
liL  16^  30'.  It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no 
less  than  shtty  temples  (Pliny,  N,  11.  vi,  23,  32) ;  it 
was  also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
EieazDs  (comp.  Awm.  PeripL  ap.  MuUer,  Geoff,  Miru 
p.  278,  279),  supposed  by  Fresnel  to  be  identical  with 
"Ascharides,**  or  **Alascharissoun"  in  Arabic  (Joum. 
Anal,  Nouv.  Serie,  x,  191).  Winer  thinks  the  identifi- 
cation of  Sabta  with  Sabbatha,  etc,  to  be  probable ; 
and  it  is  accepted  by  Bunseu  {Bibelwerkf  Gen.  x,  and 
Atlas).  It  certainly  occupies  a  position  in  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  traces  of  Sabta,  where  are  traces 
of  Cusbitic  tribes  in  very  early  times,  on  their  way,  as 
we  hold,  from  their  earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the 
£aphnitesi  Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia, 
"has  no  doubt  that  Sabta  should  be  compared  with 
2a^r,  £aj3a,  ^af^ai  (see  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  770,  ed.  Ca- 
saah.;  Ptolemy,  iv,  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Among  the  ancient  translators,  Pseudo -Jonathan  saw 
the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  "^i^^^D,  for  which  read 
•»X1C0,  i.  c  the  Sembriiofj  whom  Strabo  (/.  c,  p.  786) 
places  ill  the  same  region.  Josephus  (Ant,  i,  6, 1)  un- 
dostsnds  it  to  be  the  inhabitanto  of  A$tahora*'  (Gese- 
niin,  ed.  Tregelles,  s.  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sab- 
ta is  compared  plausibly  with  "^La^r ;  but  when  prob- 
ability is  sgainst  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Sabat  and  iU  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai)  may  be  related 
to  ^VAa,  which  certainly  was  in  Ethiopia.  On  the  Rab- 
bbical  authorities  which  he  quotes  we  place  no  value. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  Michaelis  {Supjd,  p.  1712) 
removes  SabU  to  Ceuta,  opposite  GibndUr,  called  in 
Arabic  S<btah  (comp.  Mardsid,  s.  v.) ;  and  that  Bochart 
{Pkakg,  i,  114, 115,  252  sq.),  whUe  he  mentions  Sabba- 
tha, prefers  to  place  Sabta  near  the  western  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf.— Smith. 

Sab'tah  (Gen.  x,  7).    Sec  Saota. 

Sab'tocfaa  (Heb.  Sabteka\  KSPlSD,  etymology 
unknown;  Sept.  in  (Jen.  Jia^aboKa  \! r,  lafiaKa^d; 
in  ChTon.  A.  V.  "Sabtechah;"  ^Uffe^axd  v.  r.  UkoAo), 
the  last  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham. 
B>C.  cir.  2475.  His  descendants  seem  to  have  given 
name  to  a  people  in  Ethiopia  ((Jen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9). 
See  CcsH.    «  Their  settlements  would  probably  be  near 


the  Persian  Gulf,  where  are  those  of  Raamah,  the  next 
before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites.  See  Dkdak  ; 
Raamah;  Shkba.  He  has  not  been  identified  with 
any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satisfactorily  with  any 
name  given  by  classical  writers.  Bochart  (who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bunsen,  Bibelwerkj  Gen.  x,  and  A  itas)  argues 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  Carmania,  on  the  Persian 
shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing  Sabtechah  with  the  city 
of  Sumydace  of  Steph.  Byz.  (Za/ii^ajci;  or  XafivKaSri  of 
Ptolemy,  vi,  8,  7).  This  etymology-  appears  to  be  very 
far-fetched.  Gesenius  ( Tkesaur,  p.  936)  merely  says  that 
Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a  district  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan 
(*^M:T,  Zmgiiattif^  (Smith).  In  confirmation  of  this 
latter  view  the  name  Sabatok  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  (Rosellini,  Monum,  ii,  198). 

Sab'techah  (Gen.  x,  7).    See  Sabt£cha. 

Sabureana,  a  dass  of  doctors  among  the  modem 
Jews,  who  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  by 
their  doubts  and  conjectures.  They  were  sometimes 
termed  Opinumists,  It  is  said  that  rabbi  Josi  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  about  twenty-four  years  before  the 
Talmud  was  finished.  He  had  some  celebrated  succes- 
sors who  became  heads  of  the  academies  of  Sora  ^d 
Pumdebitha.  But  as  these  two  famous  academics  were 
shut  up  by  order  of  the  king  of  Persia,  the  sect  of  the 
Sabureans  became  extinct  about  seventy-four  years  af- 
ter its  establishment.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  v. 

Sacaea,  a  festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Babylonians  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Sacss,  a  people  of  Scythia.  It  lasted  five 
days,  and  resembled  in  its  mode  of  obser>'ance  the  Ro- 
man saturnalia  (q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  WorUl^ 
s.  V. 

Sa'car  (Heb.  8acar\  "^sbi  hire,  as  often;  Sept. 
'SoLxap  V.  r.  *Axdp,  and  Yaxiap  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  4), 
the  name  of  two  Israelites. 

1.  The  father  of  Abiam,  one  of  David's  mighty  men ; 
he  is  called  a  Hararite  (1  Chron.  xi,  85),  and  is  the 
same  man  called  Siiarab  (q.  v.)  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  83. 
EC.  ante  1020.    See  David. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-Edom 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  4).     RC.  cir.  1012. 

Sacchi,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1598.  From  his  father,  a  mediocre  artist,  he 
received  his  first  ideas  of  art,  and  by  studying  the  works 
of  Albani  he  became  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Ro- 
man school.  His  works  show  great  care  in  execution, 
though  they  have  been  criticised  by  Raphael  Mcngs  as 
lacking  in  detail.  In  the  Vatican  are  four  of  his  paint- 
ings, which  are  reproduced  in  Mosaic  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter^s.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  the  Miracle  of 
St,  Gregory  the  Great,  Noah  and  HU  Sons,  and  portraits 
of  Albani  and  of  the  artist  himself.  He  died  in  1661. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 
— Hoefer,  Aouv.  Bioff.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Saochini,  Francesco,  an  Italian  historian,  was 
bom  in  1570  at  Paciono,  near  Perugia.  In  1688  he 
joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  taught  in  Rome.  He 
was  for  seven  years  the  secretary  of  Vitelleschi,  general 
of  his  order.  His  writings  were  principally  historical, 
as  Bistoria  Soc,  Jesu  (5  vols,  fol.;  the  last  three  of 
these  were  published  after  his  death).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons,  and  an  Italian  translation 
of  the  life  of  Paulin  de  Nole,  bv  Roswevde.  He  died 
at  Rome  Dec  16,  1626. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate, 
s.  V. 

Saccoph5rl  (sach-carriers),  a  name  of  a  small 
party  of  professing  penitents  in  the  4th  century,  who 
went  about  always  dressed  in  the  coarse  apparel  which 
their  name  implies.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sub- 
division of  the  Encratites— th(»se,  namely,  who  thought 
fit  to  make  an  outward  profession  of  their  rule.  St.  Basil 
puts  together  the  EncratiteSi  Saccophori,  and  Apotactics 
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as  an  offshoot  of  the  Marcionites  (Basil,  Can,  Epitt,  ii, 
can.  47).  Theodosius  made  a  decree,  which  was  re- 
newed by  Honorius,  that  some  of  the  Manichseans,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Encratites,  Saccophori,  or  Hydro- 
parastatffi,  should  be  punished  with  death  (Cod  Tfieod, 
lib.  xvi,  tit.  5, «  De  Hseret."  leg.  ix). 

Both  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichsans  held  the 
doctrine  of  Two  Principles ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Encratites  are  referred  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other 
of  these  sects.  But  their  true  origin  appears  to  be  from 
the  former.  St.  Basil's  Canon  is  one  relating  to  the  bap- 
tism of  these  sects.— Blunt,  Did.  ofSecU,  s.  v.  See  En- 
cratites, 

Saccus  {aaKKoQ)^  a  tight  sleeveless  habit  worn  by 
Greek  patriarchs  and  metropolitans. 

Sacell&nus,  The  Orand,  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  title  denotes  "head-master  of  the  chapeL" 
He  exercises  inspecdon  over  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
presents  all  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  patriarch  or 
his  deputy,  and  assists  the  patriarch  in  the  performance 
of  several  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
administration  of  his  judicial  functions. — Eadie,  Ecclet. 
Cydop.  s.  V. 

SacelliuB  (Gr.  iraircXXapcoc);  a  lay  officer  of  the 
early  Church,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  as 
likyaQ  iraKnXXapioCi  treasurer  of  the  cloisters.  See 
Coleman,  CkriHian  Antiquities,  p.  129. 

Sacellum,  a  sacred  enclosure  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  which  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  and  containing 
an  altar  and  a  statue  of  the  deity. 

Bacer,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  a  German  hymnist, 
was  born  at  Naumberg  July  11, 1635,  and  died  Sept.  8, 
1699,  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  in  his  official 
duties  distinguished  himself  by  a  strict  conscientious- 
ness and  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  very  fine  hymns;  the  greater 
part  he  composed  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Grcifswalde.  When  these  hymns  were  collected  and 
published  in  1714,  they  immediately  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  poet.  Two  of  them  were 
also  translated  into  English  by  Miss  E.  Cox:  Gott 
fahri  aufgerU  Himmd(^Hymn»  from  the  German,  p.  62), 
'*  Lo !  God  to  heaven  ascendeth,"  and  So  hab^  ich  dbge- 
sieffet  (p.  86),  "My  race  is  now  completed."  See  Koch, 
Guchichte  des  deuttchen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  398  sq. ;  GuL 
Saceri  Afemoria,  auctore  Joanne  Arnold  BaUeustedt 
(Helmst  1746).     (R  P.) 

Sacerdos  (^priest^,  a  name  by  which  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  frequently  designated  in  early  writings, 
bishops  being  occasionally  called  summi  saoerdotes. 
From  the  deacons  performing  only  the  subordinate 
ministerial  duties,  they  were  early  called  saoerdotes  «e- 
cuttdi  vel  tetiii  ordinis.   See  Coleman,  Chris,  A  ntiq,  p.  11 1. 

Sacerdotal  CitieB,  the  thirteen  cities  set  apart 
by  Joshua  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  which  lay  in  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xxi,  4), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  city.  Their  names  were 
Hebron  (a  free  city),  Libnah,  Jattir,  Eshtemoa,  Holon, 
Debir,  Ain,  Juttah,  Beth-shemesh,  Gibeon,  Geba,  Ana- 
thoth,  and  Almon ;  the  last  four  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  10  sq.).  After  the  exile,  too,  priests 
dwelt  in  these  cities  (Neh.  vii,  78),  though  many  were 
permanently  settled  in  Jerusalem  itself  (xi,  10  sq.). — 
VViner.    See  City;  Levi;  Priest. 

Sacerdotal  Consecration  among  the  Israel- 
ites. ]?riests  and  high-priests  were  consecrated  to 
their  offices  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  in  the  sacred  books  (Exod.  xxix, 
1-37 ;  Lev,  viii,  1-30 ;  Exod.  xl,  12-15 ;  comp.  Biihr, 
St/mbolik,  ii,  166  sq.).  The  service  consisted  chiefly  of 
two  parts  (comp.  Exod.  xxix,  29). 

1.  The  proper  consecration  consisted  of  washing  the 
whole  body,  investment,  and  anointing  with  the  sacred 
oiL  See  Unguent.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  Exod.  xxix, 
7 ;  Lev.  viii,  12,  is  mentioned  only  of  the  high-priests ; 


but  that  the  common  priests  were  also  anointed  is  dear 
from  Exod.  xl,  15  (comp.xxviii,4i);  and  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest  seems  to  have 
been  simply  that  the  ointment  was  poured  upon  his 
head  (xxix,  7 ;  Lev.  viii,  10>,  while  the  common  priests 
were,  perhaps,  simply  touched  with  the  ointment  <»  the 
hands,  or,  as  the  rabbins  say,  on  the  brow. 

2.  A  sacrifice  then  followed.  Three  beasts  were  kd 
to  the  altar,  and  the  hands  of  the  new-made  priest  were 
laid  upon  them.  First  a  young  bull  was  presented  as  a 
sin-offering,  and  essentially  treated  a»  a  sin-offering  of 
the  first  class.  See  Sin-offering.  A  ram  was  slaio 
as  a  burnt-offering,  according  to  the  usual  ceremonial; 
and  finally  the  Ram  of  Consecration.  Blood  from  this 
ram  was  placed  on  the  ear-laps,  on  the  right  thumb,  and 
on  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  sprinkled 
about  the  altar.  The  parts  of  the  body  touched  with 
blood  point  out  the  members  chiefly  used  in  sacerdotal 
service.  (On  the  foot,  comp.  Exod.  xxviii,  8&  See 
Bahr,  op,  cif,  p.  425.  Comp.  the  five  places  touched  by 
the  Catholics  in  extreme  unction.  Their  priests  at 
consecration  have  only  the  hands  anointed.)  Now  the 
bodies  and  the  clothing  of  the  candidates  were  again 
sprinkled,  this  time  with  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  and  oil.  The  final  ceremony  was  this :  those 
parts  of  the  ram  of  consecration  which  in  the  case  of  a 
thank-offering  were  raised  and  waved  were  placed, 
with  some  unleavened  bread,  upon  the  hands  of  the 
persons  consecrated,  and  waved,  and  finally  burned 
upon  the  altar,  the  "breast  of  the  wave-offering"  and 
the  "  shoulder  of  the  heave-offering "  alone  excepted. 
On  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  sec  Con- 
secration Offering. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration,  perhaps  only  the  sac- 
rifices of  it,  was  to  bo  repeated  seven  days  (Exod.  xxix, 
35),  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  during  this  time  to 
leave  the  sanctuary.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  this 
minute  ceremonial  was  carried  out  at  the  ordination  of 
all  Jewish  priests.  According  to  the  rabbins,  it  was 
only  necessary  at  the  first  institution  of  the  priesthood, 
and  afterwards  each  common  priest,  on  entering  upon 
his  office,  was  only  required  to  present  the  meat-offer- 
ing (Lev.  vi,  12, 14  sq.).— Winer.  See  Consbcratiox; 
Pkiest. 

Sacerdotal  Order  (designated  in  general  by  the 
Hebrew  word  priests,  kohanim^,  D^SHS ,  for  the  ety- 
mology, see  various  views  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  ii,  661 
sq.).  In  the  patriarchal  age  the  head  of  a  family  was 
its  priest  (Gen.  xxxv,  1  sq.  [see  Jethro;  Mklchize- 
dek]);  but  when  the  children  of  Israel  became  a  nation, 
a  special  tribe  of  priests  was  set  apart  by  law  for  them. 
This  arrangement  was  so  far  similar  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians  that  they  too  had  a  separate  caste  or  body 
of  priests,  who  indeed  were  their  first  and  highest  caste 
(Herod,  ii,  164 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  78.  On  the  Indian  Brah- 
mins, see  Meiner,  Gesck,  d  Religion,  ii,  541  sq. ;  yet 
comp,  Biihr,  Synibolik,  ii,  82  sq.).  By  its  hereditary- 
nature,  the  priesthood  acquired  more  firmness  and  se- 
curity ;  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  law  was  more  easily 
preserved  and  obeyed;  and  the  higher  culture  which 
such  a  caste  always  secures  obtained  a  more  definite 
and  fi.xed  centre. 

These  priests  alone  "'  drew  near  to  God  "  (Numb,  xvi, 
5 ;  Exod.  xix,  22 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  13 ;  comp.  Numb,  xviii,  3), 
and  hence  must  alone  attend  to  all  the  services  of  the 
central  sanctuary,  the  penalty  of  death  being  denounced 
against  all  others  who  assumed  such  duties  (Numb,  iii, 
6-10, 38 ;  xvi,  40).  These  priests,  who  exercised  their 
office,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  Judah  alone 
(1  Kings  xiii,dd;  2  Chron.xi,18  8q.),were  confined  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (Exod.xxviii,  1),  who  were  Ko- 
hathites  (comp.  Numb,  iv,  2).  Hence  they  are  called 
the  ckildi-en  of  A  aron  (Lev.  iii,  5, 18 ;  comp.  i,  5 ;  ii,  2); 
although  not  all  the  descendants  of  Aaron  who  were 
legally  qualified  actually  served  as  priests.  Thas 
Benaiah,  a  priest's  son  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  held  military 
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under  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  tol,  28 ;  1  Kings  ii, 
35).  They  were  required  to  be  without  physical  de> 
feet,  as  became  men  who  must  draw  near  to  God,  and 
mediate  between  him  and  his  people  (Lev.  xxi,  17  sq. ; 
comp.  Misbna,  Beekorotk^  c.  7 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  6,  7 ; 
see  Tboluck,  Zwn  BeiL  z,  Br.  a,  d.  Udr,  p.  81  sq.  On 
the  examination  for  priesthood,  see  Mlshna,  Middothf 
T,4).  They  must  also  be  of  blameless  reputation  (Jo- 
sepboa,^!!/.  ill,  12, 2 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  225;  see  Richter, 
PkffnogM,  Sactrd,  [Jena,  1715]  ii,  4 ;  Kiesling,  De  Legib. 
Mos*  circa  JSacerdot.  Vitio  Corporis  Laborcmtes  [Lips. 
1755]),  which,  indeed,  was  demanded  among  other  na- 
tiona  (Potter,  Greek  A  ntiq,  i,  292  sq. ;  Adam,  Bom.  A  niiq. 
i,  529).  On  the  vestals  especially,  see  AuL  GeU.  i,  12. 
The  requirements  of  the  canon  law  as  to  physical  de* 
fecta  in  the  clergy  may  be  compared. 

The  law  did  not  fix  any  definite  year  of  the  priest's 
age  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  office ;  yet  the 
Gemarists  assert  that  none  was  ever  admitted  before  his 
twentieth  year.  Indeed,  this  oge  was  required  of  the 
Le\utes  (q.  v.)  before  serving.  But  since,  at  a  later  day, 
even  the  high-priest  might  be  but  a  youth  (Josephus, 
Ami,  XV,  8,  8),  it  may  be  that  with  priests  of  lower 
grade  no  great  strictness  was  ever  exercised  in  this  re- 
spect. Indeed  the  Mishna  (lofiui,  i,  7;  comp.  Tamid^ 
i,  1)  speaks  of  youths  whose  beard  was  just  beginning 
to  grow  (if  the  gloss  be  right)  as  already  entering  the 
sanctuary  in  the  priestly  office.  At  a  later  day  every 
one  was  required  to  prove  bis  genealogy  (comp.  Mish- 
na. Middotk,  V,  4 ;  Kiddush.  iv,  4  sq.),  which  led  the 
priests  to  set  great  value  on  their  family  records  (comp. 
Ezra  ii,  62 ;  Neh.  vii,  64 ;  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  7),  and  the 
Gemara  refers  to  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  those 
entering  on  thb  office  {Kdhyhoth,  cri,  1).  The  formal 
consecration  to  the  priesthood  consisted  in  sacrifices, 
with  symbolic  ceremonies,  purifications,  and  investment 
(Exod.  xxix ;  Lev.  viii).    See  Sacerdotal  CoNSBCiLi- 

TIOX. 

The  Israeiitish  priests,  during  active  service  (and,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  during  their  stay  in  the 
Temple ;  but  see  Josephus,  War^  v,  5,  7 ;  according  to 
the  Mishna,  Tamid,  i,  1,  they  were  merely  prohibited 
from  sleeping  in  their  clothes;  these  were  kept  in  the 
Temple  under  a  special  officer  [Mishna,  Shehal.  v,  1}), 
wore  clothing  of  white  linen  (^3,  h<id)j  as  did  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii,  37),  whose  white  linen  gar- 
ments, the  simple  expression  of  purity,  were  known 
through  the  ancient  world  (sec  Spencer,  Leg.  Bit.  iii,  5 ; 
Celsius,  Iliercbot.  ii,  290).  Biihr  supposes  the  Israei- 
itish priestly  garments  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
Egyptian  (iSym5o/.ii,89sq.),buton  insufficient  grounds 
(comp.  Hengstenberg,  Mot,  p.  149  sq.).  These  gar- 
ments of  the  Jewish  priests  consisted  of  the  following 
distinct  parts,  which,  however,  are  not  accurately  de- 
scribed (Exod.  xxviii,  40, 42 ;  xxxix,  27  sq. ;  Lev.  vi,  3 ; 
viii,  13):  (1.)  0*^033'^,  miknasim  (Sept.  wepccrceX^, 
A.  V.  **  linen  breeches"),  which  were  simply  drcacere,  a 
covering  for  the  pudenda,  extending  from  the  hips  to 
the  thighs  (so  described  by  Josephus,  ^n/.  iii,  7, 1 ;  but 
comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  225).  (2.)  panS,  kethdneth  (A.  V. 
**  coat*^,  a  woven  tunic  for  the  body.  It  is  described  by 
Joaephos  {Ant.  iii,  7, 1)  as  reaching  to  the  feet  and  fit- 
ting the  body,  with  sleeves  tied  fast  to  the  arms,  and 
girded  to  the  breast  a  little  above  the  elbows.  (3.) 
C:3K,  abnit,  the  ''girdle"  used  to  bind  the  tunic  It 
passed  round  the  body  several  times,  beginning  at  the 
breast,  and  was  then  tied,  and  hung  loosely  down  to 
the  ankles,  save  when  the  priest  was  serving,  when,  for 
convenience,  it  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  It  was 
broad,  loosely  woven,  and  embroidered  (Josephus,  Ant. 
iii,  7, 2).  (4.)  nSajTO,  migba6h  (A.  V.  "  bonnet,"  Exod. 
xxviii,  40),  properly  a  cap  or  turban^  not  made  conical, 
bat  covering  rather  more  than  half  the  head,  and  so 
made  as  to  resemble  a  crown.  It  was  of  heavy  linen,  in 
many  foids^  and  sewed  together,  and  had  a  cover  of  fine 


linen,  which  reached  down  to  the  forehead.  It  was  fitted 
closely  to  the  head  (Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  7, 3).  But  Bahr 
has  made  some  well-grounded  objections  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  {^Symbol,  ii,  64  sq.),  and  the  migbaih 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  real  cap,  possibly  in  the  form 
of  a  fiower-cup  (comp.  especially  the  extracts  from  Sckil- 
te  Haffgibbor.  in  Hebrew  and  German,  in  Ugolini  Theeaur. 
voL  xiii,  and  Braun,  De  Vestitu  Sacerdot.  [Amst.  1701]). 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  the  forms  of 
these  articles  of  clothing  to  have  been  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models.  The  Israeiitish  priests  seem  not  to 
have  worn  shoes:  no  mention,  at  least,  is  made  of  them ; 
and  the  belief  prevailed  that  on  a  holy  place  one  should 
tread  only  with  bare  feet  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Josh,  v,  15). 
See  Shoe.  The  £g>'ptian  priests  performed  their  ser- 
vice barefoot  (Sil.  Ital.  iii,  28;  for  other  similar  exam- 
ples, see  Carpzov,  Appnr.  p.  790  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Vet. 
Beliff.  awTTodriffi^  [Jena,  1756],  p.  12  sq. ;  Baldwin,  De 
Caheo  Antiq.  c.  28),  though  Herodotus  ascribes  to  them 
sandals  of  papyrus  (ii,  87).  The  Rabbins  assure  us 
expressly  that  the  priests  wore  no  shoes  (Bartenora, 
Ad  Cod.  Shehal.  v,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Chele  Bammikd.  v, 
14;  comp.  Theodoret,  Ad  Exod.  iii,  qu.  7;  Mishna, 
Berachoth,  ix,  5),  and  refer  in  part  to  this  cause  the  fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  bowels  among  the  priests, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  a  special  physician 
at  the  Temple  skilled  in  those  diseases  (comp.  Braun, 
Vestit.  Sacerd.  i,  8,  83  sq. ;  Kail,  De  Morbis  Sacerdot. 
V.  T.  ex  Ministeni  eor.  Condit.  Oriundis  [Hafn.  1745]). 
The  priests  appear  to  have  been  divided  by  David 
into  twenty-four  classes  for  the  daily  service  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  3  sq. ;  comp.  2  Chron.  viii,  14;  xxxv,  4  sq.;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  vii,  14,  7),  each  of  which  had  its  president 
or  ruler  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  14;  Ezra  x^  6;  Neh.  xii,  7: 
he  is  called  dpxupt^C  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7,  8;  Life, 
V,  88,  89;  and  in  the  New  Test.,  Matt,  ii,  4;  xvj,  21 ; 
Luke  xxii,  52),  and  performed  the  ser\'ice  for  one  week, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi,  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
4 ;  comp.  Luke  i,  5 ;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  7  sq.) ;  dividing 
itself  further  into  six  sections,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  the  whole  number  acting  on  the  Sabbath.  These 
twenty-four  classes  still  existed  in  the  period  after  the 
exile  (Josephus,  Li/ey  p.  1 ;  Apion,  ii,  7 ;  comp.  1  Mace 
ii,  1),  and  the  Talmud  asserts  (Light foot,  Hor.  Bcb.  p. 
708  sq.)  that  the  four  priestly  families  which  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  ii,  36  sq.)  were  immediately  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts  by  the  prophets  (comp.  Sonntag, 
De  Sacerd.  V.  T.  Ephem.  [Altorf,  1691];  Mains,  De 
Ephem,  Sacerd.  in  his  Exercit.  i,  20).  Herzfeld,  bow- 
ever,  considers  the  account  of  the  original  division  into 
classes  as  a  fable  of  the  chronicler,  yet  without  reason 
{GescKdes  Volkes  fsraeL i,  892  sq.).  The  several  duties, 
as  they  returned  in  order,  were  distributed  by  lot  (Luke 
i,  9;  Mishna,  Yomay  ii,  8  sq. ;  and  Tamid;  see  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  714  sq.),  and  there  was  a  special  offi- 
cer at  the  Temple  to  preside  over  this  distribution 
(Mishna,  Shekal.  v,  1).  The  office  of  priest,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  Levite,  consisted  in  "coming  nigh"  to 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  altar  (Numb. 
xviii, 8) ;  and  included  the  following  special  duties:  (I.) 
In  the  Temple  itself,  the  kindling  of  the  incense  (q.  v.) 
morning  and  evening  (Luke  i,  10) ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
lamps  in  the  ''golden  candlestick"  and  filling  them  with 
oil ;  the  weekly  renewal  of  the  shew-bread.  (2.)  In  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  the  feeding  of  the  continual  fire 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-oflTering  (Lev.  vi,  5),  and  daily  re- 
moval of  the  ashes  from  it  (  YomOy  ii,  8 ,  iii,  1 ;  Tamid, 
i,  2,  4) ;  all  the  exclusively  priestly  services  in  sacrific- 
ing, sprinkling  the  blood  (Lev.  i,  5, 11;  iii,  2, 18;  iv, 
25;  2  Chron.  xxx,  17,  etc);  waving  the  wave-pieces 
(Lev.  xiv,  24;  xxiii,  11,  20);  presenting  the  sacrifices 
and  gifts  upon  the  altar,  and  burning  those  which  were 
to  be  burned  (ii,  2,  8, 16;  iii,  11, 16;  iv,  26  [see  Sacri- 
fice]) ;  then  the  sacred  ceremonies  at  the  cleansing  of 
the  Nazarite,  on  the  final  release  from  his  vow  (Numb, 
vi),  and  at  the  ordeal  of  a  woman  suspected  of 
adultery  (vcT.  12  sq.),  and  the  blowing  of  the  metal 
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trumpets  at  set  times  (Numb,  x,  8  sq.;  2  Chron.  v,  12; 
vii,  6;  xxix,  26;  Neb.  xii,  41;  Mishna,  SuccOj  v,  5; 
A  raclif  ii,  3).  To  these  were  added  the  examination  of 
the  unclean,  especially  of  lepers  and  their  cleansing  (Lev. 
xiiiy  14 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxiv,  8 ;  Matt,  viii,  4 ;  Luke  xvii, 
14  [see  Purification]),  the  estimation  of  vows  (Lev. 
XX vii),  and  the  nightly  watch  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
(Misbna,  Middotky  i,  1).  How  these  were  related  to 
the  priests  who  kept  the  threshold  (2  Kings  xii,  9; 
XXV,  8;  Jcr.  lii,  23)  is  uncertain.  See  Threshold. 
The  overseer  of  the  regular  watch  of  the  priests  is  men- 
tioned {Middothf  i,  2) ;  perhaps  the  same  with  the  cap- 
tain  of  the  Temple,  ffTparrjybe  row  itpov  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v, 
24 ;  comp.  Deyling,  Obterv,  iii,  302  sq.).  But  who,  then, 
are  the  captains  oftlie  TempUf  trrpaTrjyoi,  in  the  plural 
(J^uK^  xxii,  52)  ?  Perhaps  under-officers  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  Temple-watch  (comp.  Mishna,  SheJUiL  v,  1, 2).  See 
Temple. 

The  priests  were  also  required  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  law,  and  in  certain  cases  to  give  judicial  answers 
(Deut.  xvii,  8  sq.;  xix,  17;  xxi,  5;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xvii,  8  sq.).  King  Jeboshapbac  even  established  a 
high  tribunal,  consisting  of  priests  and  Levites,  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xix,  8;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  21; 
Diod.  Sic.  EcL  xl,  1).  On  the  services  of  priests  in  ar- 
mies, see  War. 

The  priests  were  required  to  perform  all  their  offices 
in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity  (Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  6), 
M'hich  led  to  their  oft*repeat€d  washings,  especially  be- 
fore each  performance  of  official  duty  (Exod.  xxx,  19 
sq.;  Tamidf  i,  2,  4;  ii,  1),  for  which  purpose  vessels  of 
water  for  bathing  were  kept  in  the  court  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. (On  the  duties  of  priests  when  rendered  unclean, 
see  the  Mbhna,  Middotk,  ii,  5.)  They  were  not  per- 
mitted, while  engaged  in  official  ser^nce,  to  take  wine  or 
any  other  intoxicating  drink  (Lev.  x,  9  sq. ;  £zek.  xliv, 
21 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  12,  5 ;  War,  v,  5,  7).  Accenting 
to  Rabbinical  regulations,  those  who  had  the  daily  min- 
istration must  entirely  abstain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
weekly  division  might  drink  wine  only  at  night,  be- 
cause during  the  day  they  were  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  aid  (Mishna,  Taanith,  ii,  7 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion, 
i,  22,  p.  457  ed.  Haverc.).  All  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  as  rending  the  clothes,  wounding  the 
body,  shaving  the  head,  etc,  were  forbidden  them  (Lev. 
X,  6  sq.;  xxi,  5  [see  Mourning]),  and  they  were  to 
avoid  with  care  the  touch  of  a  corpse  (Lev.  xxi,  1  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xliv,  25  sq.;  Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  182  sq.).  With 
these  restrictions  may  be  compared  those  enjoined  on 
the^men  dialis  among  the  Romans  (Aul.  GelL  x,  15). 
They  were  required  in  marrying,  too,  to  have  regard  to 
priestly  dignity ;  though  not  compelled  to  celibacy,  as 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  80),  they  could  only 
marry  virgins  or  widows  of  character  (never  divorced 
women.  Mishna,  Sotii,  viii,  3),  and  of  Israelitish  descent 
(Lev.  xxi,  7 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  22 ;  oomp.  Ezra  x,  18),  tliough 
no  limit  was  enjoined  as  to  the  particular  tribe ;  and  in 
a  later  age  even  the  Israelitish  descent  needed  not  to 
be  direct  (Mishna,  Biccur,  i,  8).  Yet  intermarriage  with 
the  families  of  priests  was  especially  sought  (Luke  i,  5 ; 
comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  7 ;  MUnch,  De  Mairim.  Sw 
cenL  r.  T.  c.  Filiab,  Sacerd.  [Nuremb.  1747]).  The  law 
even  extended  its  special  care  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  daughters  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxi,  9 ;  comp.  xxii, 
12;  Mishna,  Tenimolh,  v'u,  2). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  priests  en- 
joyed the  peculiar  reverence  of  the  people  (comp.  Jer. 
xviii,  18;  Sirach  vii,  81  sq.;  Josephus,  Apvm,  ii,  21), 
although  their  want  of  piety,  and  even  their  immorality, 
often  called  for  severe  rebukes  from  the  prophets  (Jer. 
v,  31 ;  vi,  13;  xxiii,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  13;  Ezek.  xxii,  26; 
Hos.  vi,  9;  Mic.  iii,  11 ;  Zeph.  iii,  4;  Mai.  ii).  A  num- 
ber of  cities  (thirteen)  were  set  apart  for  the  residences 
of  the  priests,  as  also  for  the  Levitcs  (Josh,  xxi,  4, 10 
eq.),  which  lay  near  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin 
[see  Sacerdotal  Cities],  and  between  which  and  Je- 


rusalem they  made  their  journeys  on  official  doty  (comp. 
Luke  X,  81.  (On  the  station  or  resen'e  body  of  priests 
in  Jericho,  see  Lightfoot,  IJor,  Ileb.  p.  89,  709.)  In  the 
Holy  City,  the  priests  inhabited  chambers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi,  10  sq.). 

The  priesthood  was  supported  (comp.  Numb,  xviii ; 
Josephus,  Ani,  iv,  4,  4)  by  the  assigned  portions  of  tbe 
sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  3, 10 ;  v,  13 ;  vi,  9, 18 ;  vii,  6, 9, 14, 32, 
34 ;  X,  12  sq. ;  Numb,  vi,  20 ;  Deut*  xviri,  3),  as  in  EfOT^ 
(see  Herod,  ii,  37 ;  and  see  Sacrifice  ;  comp.  also  SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  1186).  This  sacred  portion  was  dis- 
tributed also  to  those  of  priestly  descent  who  were  in- 
firm, or  for  other  reasons  not  odled  into  service  (Lev. 
xxi,  22 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  6, 7;  see  Hottinfi^,  Apolog, 
pro  Benigna  Lege,  Lev.  xxii  [Frankf.  1738] ;  Oemer, 
in  the  MiaceU,  Gronu^,  ii,  294  sq. ;  Dej'linc;,  Obterr.  r, 
70  sq.).  First-fruits,  beave-offerings  (Numb,  xxxi,  29), 
tithes  (q.v.),the  sbew-bread,  when  removed  (Lev.  xxiv, 
9 ;  Matt,  xii,  4 ;  comp.  Succa,  v,  8),  tbe  fines  for  Levit- 
ical  transgressions  (Numb,  v,  6  sq.),  the  redemption 
price  of  the  iirst-bom  (xviii,  15  sq.),  and  the  sul^ects  of 
vows,  or  the  price  of  their  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii; 
Numb,  xviii,  14 ;  see  in  general  Pbilo,  Ve  Prwrniis  Ha- 
cercL  in  vol.  ii  of  Mangey's  A  usg,  p.  2i32  sq.),  were  also 
perquisites;  some  of  which  were  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  priests  themselves,  and  only  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  the  pieces  of  tbe  trespass-offering 
(Lev.  vi,  19  sq.)  and  the  shew-bread  (xxiv,  9) ;  others 
only  within  the  Holy  City;  while  the  tithes,  heave- 
offerings,  etc.,  were  eaten  in  the  sacerdotal  cities,  and 
by  the  entire  families  of  the  priests. 

In  addition  to  their  receipts,  the  priests  were  free 
from  taxes  and  from  military  ser\'ice ;  and  the  freedom 
from  taxation  was  granted  them  even  iu  the  period  af- 
ter the  exile,  and  by  the  foreign  rulers  of  Palestine 
(Ezra  vii,  24;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  3,  3).  In  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  Jewish  state  the  rapacity  of  the  high-priests 
reduced  the  common  priests  even  to  want  (Josephus,  A  nt, 
XX,  9, 2 ;  comp.  8, 8).  As  the  priests  and  Levites  formed 
one  thirteenth  of  the  whole  population,  tbe  support  of 
this  class  was  no  small  burden  on  the  productive  indus- 
try' of  the  nation ;  yet  the  constant  increase  of  the  Le- 
vitical  families  caused  such  division  of  the  revenues 
that  tbe  income  of  a  Levite  could  never  have  been  very 
great.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  (1)  that  the  tithes  and  first-fruits,  on  a  soil  so 
fruitful,  and  with  property  secured  by  law,  could  never 
be  very  burdensome;  (2)  that  the  other  gifts,  pieces 
from  the  sacrifices,  vows,  etc,  depended  in  great  part  on 
the  free  choice  of  worshippers ;  (3)  that,  apart  from  tbe 
priests  and  a  few  officers  of  government,  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  producers,  and,  during  the  early  period  at  least, 
the  body  of  consumers  was  not  increased  by  a  standing 
army  or  a  learned  class ;  (4)  that  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  Levites  themselves  did  not  increase  the 
tithes,  which  were  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  produce. 
The  true  view  is  that  one  thirteenth  of  all  the  land 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and,  as  this 
share  was  abandoned  to  the  other  tribes,  their  revenues 
were  not  payments  for  their  sacerdotal  sendees,  but  in- 
terest or  rent  for  their  land. 

Thus,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Koroans,  the  priestly  order  continued  as  a 
hereditar}'  and  honored  body  (contrasted  with  the  laity 
in  the  Talmud,  Terum.  v,  4),  directing  and  expressing 
the  religious  views  of  the  people  by  symbolic  usages, 
and  when  their  relations  to  Jehovah  were  disturbed  liy 
sin,  restoring  them  by  expiatory  sacrifices.  It  was  a 
kind  of  nobility  (Josephus,  Life,  sec  i).  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  their  natural  position 
in  the  nation  thst  at  an  early  period  the  priests  had  an 
active  share  in  the  government  as  political  counsellorB 
(Numb,  xxvii,  2, 19;  xxxi,  12  sq.,  26;  xxxii,  2 ;  Deut. 
xxvii,  9 ;  Josh,  xvii,  4).  Under  the  kings,  they  some- 
times mediated  between  the  prince  and  the  people  (2 
Sam.  xix,  11),  or  were  prized  as  counsellors  at  court  (1 
Kings  i,  7  sq.,  39;  iv,  4;  2  Sam.  viii,  17);  but  Uter» 
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when  the  oomiption  of  the  people  and  the  State  became 
obrioaay  they  allied  themselves  with  kings  and  princes 
for  the  suppression  of  the  bold  speaking  of  the  prophets 
(Jer.  XX,  I  sq^  xxvi,  7  sq.)*  for  their  love  of  form  and 
ritual  would  naturally  endanger  the  spirit  of  faith  within 
them,  and  place  them  in  opposition  to  the  prophets. 
See  Seer. 

The  mle  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Palestine  does  not 
a&em  to  bare  begun  with  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
there.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  there  were  family 
priests  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  household  (Judg. 
xvii,  5  sq.;  xviii,  8,  27,  30).  Those  who  were  not  Le- 
vites,  or  at  least  not  priests,  offered  on  altars  which  they 
had  themselves  built  (Judg.  vi,  26 ;  xiii,  19^  1  Sam.  vii, 
9;  xvi,  5;  but  Judg.  vi,  18  does  not  belong  here;  see 
RneenmUller,  adiocf  so  in  1  Sam.  vi,  14,  as  in  2  Sam.  W, 
17,  though  priests  are  not  expressly  named);  and  in 
Shiloh,  near  the  sanctuary,  where  a  family  of  priests 
perfomaed  service,  the  people  visited-s  high-places  and 
altars  long  before  consecrated.  See  Sacrifice.  Even 
onder  David,  it  would  seem  that  the  Levitical  priests 
were  not  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  sanctuary,  for 
David's  sons  were  priests  (2  Sam.  viii,  18).  It  is  true 
that  the  word  C^^HS),  kohimm,  is  here  often  rendered 
priiy-couneiUorSj  or,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  princes ;"  and  so 
in  other  places  where  the  priests  are  named  with  the 
people  of  the  court,  but  without  philological  grounds 
(Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  ii,  663  sq.).  An  exclusive  priest- 
hood, as  a  distinct  ca.^te,  was  confirmed  by  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  and  their  influence  may  have  been  in- 
creased by  being  concentrated  within  the  little  king- 
dom of  Judah.  According  to  2  Chron.  xi,  18  (com p.  1 
Kings  xii,  31 ;  xiii,  83)  the  priests  and  Levites  left  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  under  its  first  king,  and  gathered  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (but  comp.  2  Kin^  xvii,  27  sq.). 

See,  in  general,  Philo,  in  the  first  book,  De  Monar- 
chia.  p.  225  sq. ;  Saubert,  De  Sacerdot.  Hebr,  in  his  Op, 
PoatJu  p.  283  sq.,  and  De  Sacrif,  Vet.  p.  637  sq. ;  also  in 
Ugvilini  Thegaar,  vol.  xii;  Krumbholz,  SaoerdoL  Hdur, 
and  Ugolini  Saeerdoi,  Hebr.  in  Tkesaur,  voL  xiii ;  Carp- 
zov,  Appar.  p.  89  sq.;  Belaud,  AnL  Sac.  ii,  4  sq. — Wi- 
ner.    See  Priest. 

E(acheverell,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English 
di^-ine,  son  of  Joshua,  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Marlborough,  was  born  about  1672.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lege tutor.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  of  B.D. 
in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.  The  first  living  he  held 
was  at  Cannock,  in  Staffordshire,  but  in  1705  he  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  of  St.  Saviour^s,  Southwark.  It  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous 
sermons  —  the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  Aug.  15, 
1709;  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St  Paul's, 
Nov.  5,  in  the  same  year.  In  both  sermons  he  vehe- 
mently attacked  Low-Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
asserted  that  the  Church  was  in  imminent  danger.  In 
one  he  was  supposed  to  allude,  under  the  name  of  Vol- 
pone,  to  lord  (rodolphin.  He  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  tried  before  the  Lords,  found 
guilty,  and  suspended  for  three  years,  his  sermons  to 
be  burned  by  the  public  hangman.  On  the  Expiration 
of  his  sentence  (1713),  the  queen  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  SU  Andrew's,  Holbom.  He  died  June  5, 1724. 
He  left  a  number  of  sermons,  principally  remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  his  trial.  Some  excel- 
lent Latin  poems  by  him  are  in  the  Mum:  AnfflicatuB, 
vols,  ii,  iil  See  Secret  Memoirs  of  SachevereU  (Lond. 
1710) ;  nisUnif  of  Dr.  SachevereU  (ibid.  1711). 

Sachs,  Hans,  an  eminent  people's  poet  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  1494.  In  a 
Latin  school,  from  1501  to  1509,  he  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  Though  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  his  fiiWnth  year,  and 
hindered  from  university  training,  the  beginnings  of 
general  knowledge  which  he  obtained  in  youth  were 
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fruitfully  utilized  in  his  after-life.  As  a  schoolboy  he 
was  trained  to  take  part  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Church;  and  he  enjoyed  also  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Meistersinger  Lieufaard  Nonnenbeck.  Thus  he 
joined  to  his  profession  of  cobbler  that  of  a  Meister- 
singer. In  1511  he  started  upon  a  wandering  tour,  and 
in  the  course  of  five  yeurs  became  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  cities  and  eminent  persons  of  Germany.  In  1519 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  married,  and  plied  his  two 
trades  of  cobbler  and  poet  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  Jan.  20,  1576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  career  of  Sachs  falls  in  the  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  Nuremberg's  history,  and  covers  the  whole  epoch 
of  the  Reformation.  Among  his  townsmen  were  Durer, 
Yischer,  Ebner,  Spengler,  and  Osiander.  When  Luther 
began  to  preach,  he  warmly  welcomed  the  new  epoch, 
and  called  the  reformer  the  "  Wittenberg  nightingale." 
Throughout  his  fruitful  life  he  labored,  directl}'  or  in- 
directly, to  promote  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  promote 
honor  and  purity  among  the  people.  His  poetic  pro- 
ductiveness began  with  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  Thenceforth  his  fertility  is  almost 
marvellous,  and  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Spanish 
poet  Lope  de  Vega.  His  works  embraced  thirty -four 
folio  volumes.  In  1567  he  estimated  the  number  of  his 
poems,  short  and  long,  at  6048,  and  nearly  600  were 
subsequently  added.  They^  were  written  upon  all  pos- 
sible subjects — histor}',  sacred  and  profane ;  fable,  clas- 
sic and  Gothic;  civic  life  and  domestic;  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes ;  and  in  every  style — tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
epic,  didactic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  descriptive.  The 
greater  part  of  these  poems  were  designed  not  for  the 
press,  but  to  be  used  by  players  in  MS.,  and  to  be  sung 
on  special  occasions.  .  The  first  complete  collection  of 
his  approved  poems  appeared  at  Augsburg,  in  3  vols,  fol., 
from  1558  to  1561.  A  larger  edition,  at  the  same  place, 
in  5  vols,  fol.,  in  1 570-79.  A  selection  of  his  better  pieces 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1781,  also  in  3  vols. ;  ibid,  in 
1816-24;  still  another,  in  2  vols.,  in  1856;  still  another 
in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  vols,  of  the  Deutsche  DicfUer 
des  16.  JahrhundertSf  by  Goedeke  and  Tittmann  (Leipa. 
1870-74).  During  the  dry  dogmatic  period  of  the  17th 
centur}",  Sachs  was  quite  neglected,  but  Wieland  and 
Goethe  brought  him  again  into  good  repute.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  at  Nuremberg  in  1874.  See 
Banisch,  Lebetisbeschreibunff  Bans  .Sachsens  (Altenburg, 
1765);  Hoffmann,  ^an«<Sfic/««  (Nuremberg,  1847);  Hctt 
zog,  Real-EncykL  xx,  636,  653.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sachs,  Marcus,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  exeget- 
ical  theologj^was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Inovratz- 
lav,  in  the  duchy  of  Poeen,  June  13, 1812.  He  received 
his  early  e<lucation  at  Berlin,  in  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium,  where  Homer  became 
his  delight.  Having  passed  his  examination,  he  entered 
the  university,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  French 
literature.  Voltaire  became  his  idol.  The  career  of  a 
rabbi  was  closed  to  him ;  and  as  for  a  position  in  any 
public  ofiSce,  the  govemmeiit  of  Prussia  in  those  days  was 
not  liberal  to  men  of  his  opinions.  As  trade  also  was  not 
to  his  mind,  he  determined  in  1842  to  go  to  England. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  London  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  here  it  was  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  this  Jewish  freethinker  was  brought 
to  Christ.  When  he  had  made  his  public  profession,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  for  the  ministry,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Having  obtained 
license  as  a  preacher,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hebrew 
to  the  Free  Church  Divinitv  Hall  in  Aberdeen.  After 
having  filled  the  office  of  tutor  for  some  years,  he  was 
raised  to  the  status  and  obtained  the  title  of  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  exegetical  theology.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  held  this  honorable  position,  until  he  was  called 
home,  Sept.  29, 1869.  See  Marcus  Sachs:  In  Memoriam 
(Aberdeen,  1872) ;  Delitzsch,  Soot  auf  Uoffimng  (1875), 
xii,  41  sq.     (R  P.) 

Saohs,  Midiael,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
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OreAt^logau,  Sept.  8, 1808.  Owing  to  his  distinguished 
talents  buth  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  a  preacher,  he  was 
invited  to  become  rabbi  preacher  of  the  new  temple  at 
Prague  in  1836,  which  office  he  occupied  till  iS4A,  when 
he  was  appointed  rabbinate  assessor  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Jan. 
81,  18*64.  He  published  a  German  translation  of  the 
Psalmsj  with  annotations  (Berlin,  1885)  i-^ Deuteronomy^ 
Joshua,  Judges^  Samuel,  Isaiah,  Joel^  Amos,  f/abakkuk, 
Zfphanuth,  Haggai,  Malachi,  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  Lamentations,  as  well  as  part  of  Jerendah, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  German,  embodied  in 
the  Twenty-four  Books  of  UoUf  Scripture  according  to 
the  Massoreiic  Text,  edited  by  Zunz,  Amhetro,  Filrst, 
and  Sachs  (ibid.  1838)  i^Die  reUgidse  Poesie  der  Juden 
in  Spanien  (ibid.  1845) : — Stimmen  vom  Jordan  und  Eu- 
phrat  (ibid.  1858): — Beitrdge  zur  Sprach--  und  A  If er- 
thumsforschung  (ibid.  1652-54,  2  vols.):  —  Festival 
Prayers  of  the  Israelites,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  Ger- 
man tran^ation  and  notes  (ibid.  1856-57, 9  vols.) : — Dai- 
ly Prayer-book,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  (verman  trans- 
lation (ibid.  1858) :— and  finally,  Sermons  (ibid.  1867-69, 
2  vols.,  ed.  by  Dr.  D.  Kosin),  besides  a  number  of  valu- 
able essays,  published  in  the  Kerem-Chemed  (ibid  1856, 
new  ser.  vol.  ix).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  190  sq.; 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Geiger.  Jiidische  Zeitschrijl,  1863, 
p.  263  sq.;  Frankel,  Monatsschrifi,  1864,  p.  115  sq.; 
1866,  p.  301  sq. ;  Gratz,  Getehichte  der  Juden,  xi,  571  sq. ; 
Oassel,  Ijcitfaden  derjUdischen  Literatur,  p.  1 14  sq. ;  Jew- 
ish Messenger  (N.  Y.),  Aug.  27,  1876.     (B.  P.) 

Sachse,  Chkistian  Friedrich  Hkinrich,  D.D.,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  July  2,  1785, 
at  Eisenberg,  in  Saxe-Alteuburg.  Having  finbhed 
his  studies  at  Jena,  he  was  in  1812  appointed  deacon 
in  Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg.  In  1828  he  was  made 
court  preacher  at  Altenburg,  in  1881  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  in  1841  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with 
the  theological  doctorate.  In  February,  1860,  he  was 
obliged,  through  bodily  infirmities,  to  retire  from  his 
important  position,  and  on  October  9  he  was  called  to 
his  home.  Sachse  wrote  several  very  fine  hymns,  two 
of  which  are  also  translated  into  English —  Wohlavf! 
wohlun!  zum  leizlen  Gang,  sung  at  his  own  funeral  (in 
Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  [p.  108], "  Come  forth ! 
come  on  with  solemn  song!"),  and  I^bwohl,  die  Erde 
wariet  dein  (ibid.  p.  154,  **  Beloved  and  honored,  fare  thee 
well !").  See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
vii,  22,  76 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1342,  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Saok,  Brethren  of  the,  a  religious  order,  which 
was  established  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England.  The  brethren  were  very  austere,  for  they 
neither  ate  flesh  nor  drank  wine.  Besides  the  sack 
which  they  wore,  and  from  which  they  took  the  name, 
they  went  barelegged,  and  had  only  wooden  sandals  on 
their  feet. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  a.  v. 

Sack,  Aug;u8t  Friedrich  'Wilhelm,  one  of  the 
roost  eminent  German  Reformed  preachers  of  the  reign 
of  Fre<lerick  H  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at  Harzgerode,  Feb. 
4,  1703.  In  1722-24  he  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Odcr.  The  next  two  years  be  passed  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  French  preacher  at  Stettin.  Then  he  studied 
in  Holland.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
theologians  of  Arrainianism,  from  which  his  own  views 
took  a  permanent  coloring.  From  1728  to  1731  he  was 
teacher  to  a  young  prince  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1731  he  began  to  preach  in  Magdeburg, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  esteem  and  in  office.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  old  king  Frederick  William  I  (1740)  he  was 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  of 
forty  years.  It  was  a  noble  and  fmitful  career.  He 
stood  independent  between  the  two  prevalent  parties — 
the  slavishly  orthodox  and  the  rationalists — holding  to 
the  good  in  both  parties,  and  esteemed  by  the  best  in 
both.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  he  ac- 


oompanied  the  royal  famUy  to  Magdeburg,  and  there, 
for  three  years,  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
crown-prince.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resumed  his 
labors  as  cathedral  preacher  in  Berlin.  He  preached 
his  last  sermon  in  1780.  He  died  April  8,  1786.  The 
chief  theological  work  of  Sack  is  Der  vertheidigU  Glauhe 
der  Christen  (issued  first  in  1751,  again  in  1778),  a  pop- 
ular statement  and  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  which 
is  worthy  of  attention  even  to-day.  In  this  work  the 
author  ably  and  safely  avoids  the  two  fatal  extremes  of 
dynamic  determinism  as  to  the  action  of  grace  and  of 
the  self-regeneration  of  the  Socinians.  "  The  objective 
conditions  of  salvation  are  miraculously  prepared  in  re- 
demption ;  the  subjective  appropriation  of  these  condi- 
tions is  left  to  human  freedom.  God  cannot  convert 
man  without  man ;  man  cannot  convert  himself  with- 
out God."  Of  Sack's  sermons  several  volumes  appeared 
(1735  to  1764).  They  passed  through  many  editions. 
One  volume  of  them  was  translated  into  French  by 
Frederick  IPs  queen,  Elizabeth:  Six  Sermems  de  M, 
Sack  (1775).  In  character  Sack  was  worthy  of  his  high 
position.  He  quailed  not  before  tyrants,  and  was  be- 
lieving in  an  age  of  negation  and  infidelity.  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  Spalding,  Jerusalem,  and  Zollikofer,  a 
pillar  of  the  Church,  when  obscurantist  and  neologist 
were  laboring  to  bury  it  in  ruins.  His  was  noble  blood; 
his  son  and  his  son  s  son  have  followed  worthily  iu 
his  footsteps.  See  Sack,  LebensbeschreSfung  (by  his  sou 
[Berlin,  1789,  2  vols.  J) ;  Herzog,  RealrEncyH,  xx,  653- 
662.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sack,  Carl  Heinrich,  Dr.,  a  German  theologian, 
son  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  was  bom  at  Berlm,  Oct,  17,  1790. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  commenced 
his  lectures  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1817.  In  1818 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1882  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Bonn.  He  died  at  Pappelsdorf, 
near  Bonn,  Oct.  16,  1875.  Of  his  many  works  we  men- 
tion Chrisiliche  Aftohgefik  (Harab.  l»^l)  :—Ckristliche 
Polemik  (ibid.  1838)  i—GeschicJitf  der  Predigt  von  Mo^ 
heim  bis  Schleiermacher  und  Menken  (Heidelberg,  1866) : 
— Theologische  A  f/fstUze  (Gotha,  1 87 1 ,  etc).  See  Zuch- 
old,  BibUotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1106  sq.;  Theologisches 
Universal- Lexikon,  %,  X.;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  vii,  353 ;  LUerarischer  Handweiser  (1875), 
p.  433 ;  Theologisches  Jahrbuch  (Bielefeld,  1877),  p.  228. 
(B.P.) 

Sack,  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Adolph,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom.  at  Berlin,  July  16,  17^,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  court  and  cathedral  preacher. 
He  died  Oct.  16,  1842.  Together  with  his  brother,  he 
published  Sermons  (Bonn,  1835).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  beautifid  communion  hymn  Du  ladest,  Herr,  zu 
demem  Tiseh.  See  Koch,  Gtsch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenr- 
liedes,  vii,  853 ;  Knapp,  Evar^l.  Liedersdiatz,  p.  1842, 
s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Sack,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried,  a  Pnis- 
sian  theologian,  court  preacher,  and  Church  governor, 
was  bom  Sept.  4,  1738.  His  mother  was  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  which  explains  a  fondness  which  Sack 
had  for  the  French  language  and  literature.  He  studied 
at  the  Universitv  of  Fran kfort-on-the-Oder  from  1765  to 
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1757.  The  next  two  years  he  studied  in  England,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur\-,  Kennicott,  Lardner,  and  others.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  acted  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Frankfort-on-t he-Oder,  and  where 
he  again  heanl  lectures.  He  now  associated  much  with 
ToUner.  After  preaching  at  Magdeburg  (1769-77),  he 
was  called  by  Frederick  II  as  fifth  court  preacher  to 
Berlin.  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  first  place.  In  1786 
he  became  a  member  of  the  high  consistory.  The  years 
1804-13  were  spent  in  arduous  devotion  to  the  oppressed 
and  suffering  people  of  the  capital.  In  1816  the  king 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Chnrch.  He  died  Oct.  2, 1817.  In  theology  Sack 
was  independent  of  the  traditions  of  orthodoxy,  bat  be 
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ttood  firmly  on  eruf^lcal  ffivund.  God  ■»  A  penoD 
tud  Fathec;  ibe  Sua  la  RedeeoKr  uid  (Jfffringt  the 
HolvSpiiiC  H  oHiirunec:  luve  la  God  iu  Cbriu  u  the 
■|>rin^  of  the  ChriuUn  lift — such  were  Ihe  elemenLs  of 
bis  Umlogy.  Though  leaning  somevihii  lowanls  ra- 
tiuoiluiii,  ho  ;el  firml]'  oppuaed  Che  iiiraidB  which 
Kmt'i  v>d  Kicbte'a  apeculatiuni  mule  upon  evaogeliul 
dMUioc  He  wuoue  of  the  chief  moTen  loiranlB  the 
uDioii  oTthe  Luthenn  uid  Kefunned  churches  uf  Piunii, 
vhieh  n*  ellected  after  hii  death.  Far  tome  yean  he 
Hood  in  the  cIomM  relationg  la  the  young  Schleier- 
iDKber.  and  iEJoic*d  in  ibe  procniae  of  ((ood  which  the 
littti  wuukl  bring  to  the  Church.  When  thia  young 
dinnc  fint  inuol  hia  celehnted  Rrdn  (1799),  Sacit 
opeoly  eipreased  fail  paternal  grief  at  what  seemed  lo 
him  a  kauing  towatd*  pautheiani  in  thia  work.  In 
lUci  ediiiona  many  of  the  criticiaed  paniga  were  modi- 
Anl,  Ijack  waa  not  productive;  he  waa  chiefly  a  prac- 
tical vraker.  His  publiabed  works  coiiust  of  iranala- 
Ikufrnm  English  tBlair'B^enwiiu)  and  Latin  (Cicero's 
IM  Amiaiia  and  De  Staedale),  two  cuUectiona  of  Ser- 
HW,  an  A  ulvtiogropiif,  and  some  minor  Ettuyi.  See 
HerK«,SMJ-£»f»ii  XI,  662-667.    (J.P.L) 

Sackbnt  is  th«  renikring  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  Chal- 
dtt  uU«td  (written  K=a9  in  Dui.  iii,  b,  but  K=SiS 
in  Dan.  iii,  7,  10,  lb;  thought  by  Ueaenius,  Tkrtaiir. 
LT.,  to  be  fivm  T{3S,  fo  tutate,  from  the  entwined 
unngs),  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  by  the  coi- 
mponding  aiqi^iatt  tcidxiai,  which,  in  fact,  are  mere 
imutriptiona  of  tbe  Chahlee  word.  The  English  ver- 
tiun  hai  evidenll;  imitated  the  word.  The  lacHiul, 
huverer,  is  an  old  English  name  f.n-  a  wind  inelmment 
(we  Ibe  BihU  Edumlor,  \v,  150),  but  tbe  tireek  and 
KDman  lambuca  had  strings  (see  Smith,  DM.  n/Clau. 
A  •/<;.>.  v.).  "  Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mvt.  i,  3!>), '  The 
■sckbut  was  a  bass  immpel  with  a  alible,  like  the  mod- 
em uombone.'  It  had  a  deep  note,  accordini;  to  Dray- 
l«  iPolfBlbion,  iv,  Sl>5) : 

'Tba  hobor,  mglmt  ilirp,  recorder,  and  it\t  flnle.' 
The  Ktniuoa  was  a  triangular  inalrument  with  four  or 
[Don  strings  pUyeil  with  the  tingem.  According  to 
Athtnttua  (xir,  633X  Masurius  described  it  sa  having  a 
ihriU  tone;  and  Euphorion,  in  his  book  on  the  lathmian 
gtma,  said  that  it  was  used  by  the  Parthians  and  Trog- 
liidvK*,  and  hart  four  strings.  lu  indention  ig  attribu- 
iBl'lo  one  Sambvi,  and  lu  Sibvlla  ila  Gni)  uae  (Athcn. 
xiv.  637).  Juha^  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Thralricat  Hit- 
lorj.  sayi  it  waa  discovered  in  Syria,  hut  Neanthes  of 
Criicuiii,in  the  flnt  hnokofthe  //lun,  assigns  it  to  the 
poet  ibycus  of  Kbegium  (ML  iv,  77).  This  last  tradi- 
tino  b  followed  by  SuidoA,  whodescribea  the  J<tmbiici  as 
B  kind  oftriangular  barp.  That  it  wsa  a  foreign  instru- 
KKntisclearrrom  tbe  BiatetnenI  orS)rahu(x,471),who 
siTt  iu  name  u  barbamiis.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Origin. 
iii.  IU)  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  wind  intiniment,  for  he 
mnnecls  it  with  the  mmtuaa,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  lighl 
■oud  of  which  pipes  were  made.     The  samiaca  wu 
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early  known  at  Rome,  for  Plautua  {Slich,  ii,  i,  57)  men- 
tis the  women  who  played  it  (lambuca,  m  lambadt- 
a,  as  they  are  called  in  Livy,  xxiii,  S).     It  was  a 

forii*  amuDg  the  Grseka  (Pcdybiua,  v,  37),  and  the 
lodian  women  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  for  I  heir 
ill  on  this  instrument  (Atben.  iv,  129).  There  was 
engine  called  Bart^ni  usedia  siege  operations,  which 
rived  iu  name  frum  tbe  musical  instrument,  becauae, 
xrding  to  Alheiueus  (x\\,  684),  when  raised  it  bad 
e  form  of  a  ship  and  aladder  combined  in  one"  (Smiih). 
Lwlinson  (^nctntl  jl/onai'oiva,  iii,  20)  thinks  that  the 
Chatdee  tabUia  waa  a  large  harp  res^iig  un  the  ground 
■■'le  that  of  the  Egj'ptiana,      See  Musical  I>hthu- 

Sackolotb  (ptQ,  mi,  from  its  nef-like  or  titve- 
le  Btruciura :  a  word  which  faaa  descended  pure  in  the 
Creek  inkicoc  and  modem  languages)  is  the  name  of  a 
coarse  material,  apparently  made  of  goal's  or  camel's 
hair  (Rev.  vi,  12),  and  resembling  the  cilirium  of  the 
Romans  (Gen.  sxxvii,  84:  1  Kings  xx,  31;  2  Kinga 
xix,  1  aq.;  Matt,  xi,  21 ;  Luke  x,  18;  cump.  Joaepbns, 
AnI.  vii,  I,  6;  Porphyr.  Abili«.  iv,  16;  Plutarch,  Su- 
pertt.  c  7),  It  was  probably  dark  brown  or  black  in 
color  (laa.  1,  S;  Rev.  vi,  12;  comp.  tht  Uack  drnm  at 
the  Greeks:  Eurip.  J^r.  440;  Orrtl.  458;  Httn,  1088; 
and  Romaius  Uvid,  Urtim.  vi,  &68:  Tacit.  AmaL  iii, 
2;  Becker,  Galliit,  ii,  289;  aee  Joaephua,  Lifr,  28).  It 
was  used  for  the  following  purposes:  (1.)  For  making 
sacks  for  grain,  the  same  word  describing  both  the  ma- 
terial and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii,  26;  Lev.  xi,  82;  Josh, 
ix,  4).  Sacks  are  utually  made  of  hair  in  the  East; 
whence  we  may  understand  that  where  sackcloth  ia 
mentioned  hairclnlh  ia  intended.  <2.)  This  material 
was  cenainly  emphn-ert  for  making  the  rough  garments 
used  by  moumera  (Kslh.  iv,21).which  were  in  extreme 
akin  (I  Kinga  xxi,  27 ;  2  Kings  vi, 
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.  .  2  Mace  iii,  19).  but  at  other  limes 
were  worn  over  the  coat  or  kethomtk  (Jon.  iii,  6)  iu  lieu 
of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  probably  reaembled  a 
sack  in  shape,  thus  lilting  closer  to  the  person  than  the 
usual  flowing  garments  of  the  Oiienlala  (Niehuhr,  He- 
ichitib.  p.  840),  as  we  rosy  infer  from  the  applicalion  of 
the  term  "^Sn,  to  bind,  lo  the  |noceaa  of  putting  it  on  (2 
Sam.  iii,  81;  Em  vii,  18,  etc).  It  waa  confined  bv  a 
girdle  of  similar  miterial  (Isa.  iii,  24).  Sometimes  it 
waa  not  laid  atide  even  at  night  (I  Kings  xxi,  27). 
Prophets  and  ascetics  wore  it  over  the  underclothing, 
to  signify  the  sinoeiilv  uf  their  calling  (laa.  xx,  2; 
Malt,  iii,  4;  see  Wetatein,  A',  T",  L  SH4  sq.),  Tbe 
Apocrypha  intimates  that  this  habit  of  aachcloth  waa 
■hat  in  which  good  people  chitheil  thrmselvea  when 
they  went  to  prayers  (Baruch  iv,  20).  The  use  of  hair- 
cloth as  a  penitential  dress  was  ritiained  by  the  early 
Oriental  monkt,  hermits,  and  pilgrims,  and  waa  adopted 
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a  Church,  which  still  t 
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irpoeea.  Hairclnlh  was,  indeed,  called  "sack- 
cloth"'by  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  It  doea 
not  appear  that  sackcloth  is  now  much  used  in  token  of 
grief  in  tbe  Eaat;  but  ontamenta  are  relinquished,  the 
uaual  dreaa  ia  neglected,  or  it  is  laid  aside,  and  one  coane 
or  olil  aMiimnl  in  its  place  (comji.  Liske,  JJe  Sacco  tt 
Ciaerr  [Vitemb.  1693]).     See  Moubkino. 

Bacauay,  Gabriel  dk,  a  French  theologisn,  waa 
bom  near  Lyons.  While  (juite  young,  he  was  made 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards  became  dean  of'the 
opponents  of 


e  Kefarr 


city  ofLyons.  He  died  Aug.  3, 15M).  Hia  writings  are 
principally  controversial,  and  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
Tbev  are,  fle  tl  ProHdaict  dt  Dua  lar  la  Ruii  de 
Frtiact, -Hiih  L'Hiiloire  da  A Ibigoii  (i66e)  :.~T>aili  de 
bi  Vrait  Idotatrie  de  nolrt  Trmja  (\i6H):—Diteourt  da 
Prtmitrt  Troabltt  adeetau  a  Lgoitt,  written  in  anawei 
to  ■  HuguCDot«riting(Aa  Ghttalogieel  ia  Fin  dee  lift- 
gn/fiwiux)! — and  Decouerrie  du  CaltinitTne,     Saconay 
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also  published  an  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Henry  Till 
against  Luther,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface  full  of  the 
most  violent  expressions.  Calvin  answered  it  by  a  sa- 
tirical work  called  Gratulatio  (1560). — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Bacra  {sacred  riies)^  a  general  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  denote  all  that  belonged  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  sacra  were  either  public  or  private, 
the  former  applying  to  the  worship  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  and  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  fami- 
lies or  single  individuals.  In  both  cases  the  whole  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  the  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  sacra  publicoj  had  also  the  charge  of  the  funds 
set  apart  for  these  services.  The  sacra  privata  were 
generally  nothing  more  than  sacrifices  to  the  Penates^  or 
household  gods. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  b.  v. 

Sacra,  Circa,  or  In  sacris.  The  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  scarcely  allowed  by  any  party  in  sacris  (in 
sacred  things),  but  many  allow  his  power  circa  sacra 
(about  sacred  things).  The  23d  chapter  of  the  Wfsfmin' 
ster  Confessum  says,  however:  "The  civil  magistrate 
may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  for  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved 
in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and 
entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed, 
all  corruptions  and  abuses  in,worship  and  discipline  pre- 
vented or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  dul}' 
settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For  the  better  ef- 
fecting whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  (vod.*' 
It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  proof-texts  in  the  West- 
minster  Confession,  under  this  head,  is  Matthew  ii,  4,  6, 
Herod's  calling  together  the  sanhe<lrim  when  startled 
by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ — a  rival  prince,  as  he 
thought,  and  whom  he  proposed  to  destroy.  A  large 
party  object  to  this  doctrine  of  the  magistrate's  power 
as  Erastian  and  unscriptural,  and  maintain  that  the 
Church  should  be  free  of  all  control  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  alike  independent  of  its  pay  and  ita  patron- 
age. See  Erastianism.  How  the  compromise  is  ef- 
fected between  the  two  powers  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  General  As- 
sembly is  annually  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  statutory 
period  beyond  which  it  cannot  prolong  its  sittings. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1861,  the  moderator  concluded  his 
address  by  saying, "  As  this  General  Assembly  was  con- 
vened in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  in  the  same  name  and  by  the  same  author- 
ity I  now  dissolve  it,  and  appoint  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
held  in  this  pUce  on  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1862."  The  lord  high  commissioner  then  said:  "  Right 
reverend  and  right  honorable,  it  is  now  my  duty,  in  my 
sovereign's  name,  to  dissolve  this  assembly;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  hereby  declare  this  assembly  dissolved  in 
her  name,  and  by  the  same  authority  I  appoint  the 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
day  of  May,  1862."— Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  's.  v.  See 
Secular  Power. 

Sacrament  (from  the  Lat.  sacramentum,  a  mili- 
tary oath  of  enlistment),  a  word  adopted  by  the  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  those  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion by  which  Christians  come  under  an  obligation 
of  obedience  to  God,  and  which  obligation,  they  sup- 
posed, was  equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath.  Con- 
sidering the  simplicity  of  the  manner  and  the  brevity 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
certain  general  and  perpetual  observances  for  the  Church 
which  he  founded,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  amazement  at 
the  extent  of  the  discussions  and  the  voluminousness 
of  the  controversies  that  have  sprung  «p  in  reference 
to  them.  Many  of  those  controversies  are  now  obso- 
lete, and  all  of  them  shrink  to  comparative  animpor- 


tanoe  when  the  Word  of  God  is  taken  as  the  one  only 
source  of  authoritative  instruction  on  the  aabject.  In 
order  to  make  proper  distinctions  between  the  divine 
teachings  and  human  theories,  and  also  to  tee  bow 
doctrines  have  been  promulgated  in  sucoesaive  periods 
without  the  shadow  of  scriptural  authority,  it  is  well 
first  to  note  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New- 
Testament  teaching  in  reference  to  what  we  now  call 
sacraments.  We  may  then  the  more  intelligently  fol- 
low the  line  of  historical  development  and  practice, 
however  that  may  have  been  corrupted  from  the  sinH 
plicity  of  the  GospeL  A  negative  lesson  of  no  little 
significance  is  taught  in  the  fact  that  the  term  sarro' 
meat  is  not  found  in  the  N.  T. ;  neither  b  the  Greek 
word  fivarripiov  in  any  Instanoe  applied  to  either  bap- 
tism or  the  Lord's  supper,  or  any  other  outward  observ- 
ance. That  word,  however,  came  subsequently  into  ec- 
clesiastical usage  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  sacra- 
mentum.  The  Greek  Church  still  uses  it  in  that  sense, 
designating  as  the  seven  mysteries  what  the  Roman 
Church  calls  the  seven  sacraments, 

I.  Scriptural  Statement  of  the  Subfecf, — ^The  inatmo- 
tions  given  by  the  N.  T.in  reference  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Those  found  in  the 
example  and  precepts  of  Christ  himself;  2.  Those  found 
in  the  subsequent  practice  and  teaching  of  the  apoetle«. 
Introductory  to  both  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the 
Gospel  history  opens,  viz.  John's  baptism :  that  was  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  a  baptism  of  repentance,  intro- 
ductory to  the  kingdom  of  God  about  to  be  establisbed 
by  the  promi^ied  Messiah.  John's  baptism,  therefore, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new  dispensation ;  and  as  it  was  prophetic  of 
Chrisfs  immediate  advent,  so  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
fact  of  Christ's  accepting,  indeed  demanding,  baptiam  at 
the  hands  of  John,  in  order  to  "fulfil  all  rightefmsnesa.** 
By  this  expression  we  may  understand  that  Christ  not 
only  fulfilled,  in  his  own  person,  the  law  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  in  circumcision,  but  also  the  spiritaal 
law  of  Christianitv  which  he  was  about  to  establish, 
and  of  which  baptism  was  to  be  the  appointed  emblem. 
This  view  is  corroborated  in  the  fact  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  baptism,  not  only  was  the  Mesaiabship 
of  Christ  attested  by  an  approving  voice  from  heaven, 
but  bv  the  descent  upon  him  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mati. 
iii,  13-17 ;  Mark  i,  8-11 ;  Luke  iii,  21, 22).  This  great 
event  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public  min- 
istry :  and  although,  in  the  record  of  his  minbtrations, 
little  is  said  of  baptbm,  yet  sufiicient  b  recorded  tn  in- 
dicate that  the  rite  was  practiced  from  the  first  as  ini- 
tiatory to  Christian  discipleship.  It  b  summarily  men- 
tioned in  John  iv,  1, 2,  "  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  hb  disciples."  In  the  preceding  chapter 
(ver.  22)  it  had  been  stated  that  "  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
pfos  came  into  the  land  of  Judiea ;  and  there  be  tarried 
with  them,  and  baptized."  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
baptbm  was  fully  establbhed  as  a  custom  of  the  initial 
Church  prior  to  the  formal  command  by  which,  in  the 
great  O>mmission,  its  perpetual  observance  was  enjoin- 
ed (Matt,  xxviii,  19).  From  the  first  exercise  of  their 
appointed  office,  the  apostles  preached  baptism  as  a  duty 
(Acts  ii,  88),  and  administered  it  to  those  professing 
Christianity  (see  Acts  ii,  41 ;  viii,  12, 13, 16, 88;  ix,  18; 
xvi,  15, 83 ;  xviii,  8,  etc).     See  Baptish. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar.  In  hb  custom  of  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness, our  Lord,  on  the  night  before  his  betrayal,  assem- 
bled hb  disciples  to  eat  the  Passover  (q.  v.),  in  accord- 
ance writh  Jewish  law  and  custom.  In  that  connection 
he  not  only  identified  himself  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
sbin  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  appointed 
bread  and  wine  to  be  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  to 
be  used  by  all  his  followers  in  perpetual  commemotm- 
tion  of  hb  impending  sacrificial  death  (see  Matt,  xxvi, 
26;  Mark  xiv,  22;  Luke  xxii,  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  2a>27).  That 
thb  institution  was  observed  bgr  the  apostles  and  the 
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ehorcfaes  founded  bv  them  ia  the  umpUdty  and  sacred- 
ueas  of  its  onginal  appointmeDt  is  obvious  from  various 
staiemenU  and  allusiouB  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  but 
we  may  search  the  whole  New-Testament  record  in  vain 
for  an  account  of  any  other  appointments  of  a  corre- 
sponding character.  If,  by  analysis,  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine what  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  considered  as  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Gharch,  the  following  characteristics  will  be 
found  to  inhere  in  both:  1.  They  were  illustrated  by 
our  Lord's  o«m  example,  and  enjoined  by  his  specif- 
ic command;  2.  They  were  enjoined  upon  the  whole 
Church,  and  as  of  perpetual  obligation ;  8.  They  were 
reoi^nised  by  the  apostles  and  the  New  -  Testament 
churches  in  the  character  stated,  and  by  them  observed 
in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  appointment;  4.  £ach 
of  the  institutions  named  had  an  important  significance 
with  reference  to  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
was  adapted  to  serve  as  a  means  of  grace  to  all  Chris- 
tiana. See  Lord's  Supper.  If,  now,  the  ordinances 
named  are  to  be  considered  as  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (which  has  never  been  questioned  or  de- 
nied), it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  should  be  consid- 
ered a  sacrament  in  which  the  same  characteristics 
do  not  in  like  manner  inhere.  Let  the  several  points 
named  be  applied  as  tests  to  the  five  additional  ob- 
servances of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  called  by 
chem  sacraments — viz.  confirmation,  matrimony,  pen- 
ance, orders,  and  extreme  unction — ^aud  it  will  be  seen 
bow  radically  defective  they  all  are. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  term  sacrament 
has  no  sanction  from  scriptural  usage,  a  question  of 
some  importance  arises  as  to  bow  it  came  to  its  present 
significance  and  general  adoption,  also  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  term  itself  has  become  an  agency  of 
error.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  in  thought  to  the  post -apostolic  age,  and  trace 
downward,  by  successive  steps,  the  development  of 
ideas  and  customs  in  the  Christian  Church.  1.  Ideas 
of  peculiar  sacredness  could  not  fail  to  be  associated 
with  duties  enjoined  in  the  last  commands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — the  recently  crucified  but  now  ascended  Sav- 
iour. 2.  These  ideas  would  be  intensified  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  supper,  which,  by  its  very  de- 
sign, addressed  itself  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  and 
liigfaest  moral  purposes  of  the  human  souL  8.  As  the 
act  of  communion  demanded  of  each  believer,  not  only 
telf-examinatioa  as  to  his  faith  and  spiritiud  life,  but 
also  an  actual  or  implied  pledge  of  future  obedience  and 
devotion  to  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  so  that 
pledge  might  easily  come  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  an  oath.  4.  More  especially  as  Christians 
were  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  soldiers,  called  to 
fi^ht  the  fight  of  faith  and  to  war  a  good  warfare, 
it  would  be  natural  to  regard  the  act  of  devotion  by 
which  they  pledged  allegiance  to  Christ  as  very  anal- 
ogous to  the  sacramentunif  or  oath,  by  which  Roman 
soldiers  swore  allegiance  to  their  emperor.  Hence  the 
Lord's  supper  came  to  be  called  sacramentwn  evcka- 
rut4K.  5.  In  like  manner,  as  baptism  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  enrolment  to  be  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
BO  it  came  to  be  called  sacramentum  aqum.  Thus,  or 
similarly,  in  point  of  historic  fact,  the  term  sacrament 
became  generic  and  inclusive  of  the  two  and  only  ob- 
servances enjoined  by  Christ  as  of  universal  and  per- 
petoal  obligatiott  upon  the  Church.  Moreover,  as  both 
sacraments  were  designed  to  serve  as  outward  signs  of 
a  promised  invisible  grace,  they  would  liaturally  be  rev- 
erenced as  involving  much  that  was  incomprehensible 
to  the  natural  mind,  in  fact,  mysterious.  Hence,  in  the 
Gieek  language,  the  term  fivorfipiov  {mystery)  came  to 
be  need  as  the  equivalent  oi  sacramentum  in  the  Latin. 
This  term  ^  mystery,''  however,  became  misleading  by 
very  natural  |»ocesses.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been 
applied  to  certain  secret  ceremonies,  practi(>ed  specially 
among  the  Greeks  [see  Eleusiniam  Mysteries],  and 
coold  hardly  £fdl  to  suggest  analogous  and  corrupting 


ideas  to  Christians  at  all  inclined  to  a  worldly  policy. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  bad,  in  fact,  repeat- 
edly used  the  words  my^ry  auil  mysteries,  but  never 
in  connection  with  either  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  any  Christian  ceremony.  They  had  spoken  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  also  of  the  Gospel  as  **  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest." 

II.  MuUiplicalion  of  the  Saa-aments, —Whftii  from 
such  obviously  appropriate  uses  the  term  mystery  was, 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  so  far  perverted  as  to  be 
made  almost  exclusively  to  represent  Christian  cere- 
monies, a  wide  door  was  opened  for  the  ingress  of  erro- 
neous opinions  and  practice.  The  very  term  suggested 
secrecy  where  publicity  was  designed.  It  obviously 
prompted  the  artificial  rules  of  the  discipltna  arcam 
(q.  v.),  and  thus  strongly  encouraged  ceremonial  in- 
stead of  spiritual  conversion.  It  also  stimulated  the 
inventiveness  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  multiplication  of 
so-called  sacraments.  It  gave  countenance  to  priest- 
ly pretensions  on  the  part  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
encouraged  the  imitation  of  Jewish  and  pagan  rites. 
Combined  with  other  influences  of  like  nature,  it  con- 
tributed to  that  great  perversion  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  by  which  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice — a  parent  error,  from  which  the 
mystical  ceremonies  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  were  logical  outgrowths.  £rrors  also  arose  from  a 
loose  application  of  the  word  sacramentum.  As  that 
term  involved  the  generic  idea  of  sacredness,  so  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  various  other  usages  that  sprang  up  in 
the  Church,  with  the  tendency  to  attribute  to  them  an 
importance  and  sanctity  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
sacraments  proper.  For  successive  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  observances  called,  in  this  k)ose  sense,  sacraments 
was  more  or  less  varied  and  indefinite;  one  writer  (Da> 
roiah)  enumerated  twelve.  But  by  degrees,  the  sacred 
number  seven  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  limit,  yet  not 
always  in  application  to  the  same  ceremonies  or  in  the 
same  order.  The  present  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  credited  to  the  schoolman  Peter  Lombard  (d. 
1164),  although  for  at  least  three  centuries  later  more 
or  less  controversy  was  maintained  among  the  school- 
men  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  sacraments.  It 
was  the  (leneral  Comicil  of  Florence  in  1439  that,  fol- 
lowing Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  first  as- 
sumed to  define  authoritativelv  the  number  as  subse- 
quently  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  def- 
inition or  limitation  then  decreed  was  promulgated  in  a 
synodal  epistle  from  pope  Eugenius  to  the  Armenians 
in  1442.  The  language  of  the  decree  is  full  and  explic- 
it, not  only  as  to  the  number,  but  also  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.     It  says : 

"The  sncrnmenrs  of  the  new  l«w  are  seven— namely, 
bApt1«m,  condrmathin,  the  eachniist,  pennnce,  extreme 
nnctioii,  orders,  and  malrimouy — which  differ  much  from 
the  (incrHmentB  of  the  old  Inw :  for  those  do  not  ciin>«Q 
ifrnce,  but  represent  it  iis  only  to  be  given  through  the 
paB»ion  of  Christ :  but  the  sacrHmeuts  of  the  new  Isw 
couiatn  grace,  nnd  confer  it  on  thope  who  worthily  re- 
ceive them.  The  flret  five  are  ordnlned  for  the  spirimnl 
perfection  of  each  mnn  In  himself;  the  la^t  two,  for  ihc 
government  and  multiplication  of  the  whole  Church. .  . . 
All  these  sncniment8  are  perfected  in  three  way» — name- 
ly, by  thing!*  as  to  the  material,  by  words  as  to  the  form, 
and  oy  the  person  of  the  administrator  who  confers  the 
sacrament  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Chun-h 
doe? — of  which,  If  any  be  wanting,  the  sacrament  is  not 
perfected.  Amone  these  sacraments  there  are  three — 
1>apti8m,  confirmation,  and  orders — which  imuresi*  indel- 
ibly on  tile  sonl  a  character:  that  is,  a  certain  i>pintnal 
sign,  distin^niivhing  bim  from  othent.  Hence  they  are 
not  repented  on  the  same  person.  But  the  other  four  do 
not  impress  a  character,  and  admit  of  reiieration." 

The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  better  stated.  As  thus  formu- 
lated, it  was  an  ingenious  and  authoritative  digest  of 
views  that  had  been  developed  during  long  centuries 
in  which  tradition  and  superstitious  inventiveness  had 
usurped  the  supreme  control  in  matters  of  religion. 
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During  that  period  the  living  oracles  were  silent,  and 
nearly  all  the  prevailing  influences  united  to  enhance 
the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy  by  attaching  magical  or 
supernatural  influence  to  their  supposed  priestly  func- 
tions. Baptism,  loaded  down  with  accumulated  cere- 
monies, became  the  essential  agency  of  regeneration ; 
absoUuion  from  sin  was  given  or  withheld  at  the  option 
of  a  priest ;  while  extreme  unction  was  regarded  as  an 
important^  if  not  an  essential  passport  to  usher  a  dying 
person  into  the  presence  of  Uod.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
supper  in  which  all  that  was  moet  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous was  concentrated.  That  rice  had  become  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  Christianity  then  prevalent.  In  it  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  believed  to  l)e  se- 
cured as  often  as  the  priest  performed  the  act  of  conse- 
cration ;  but  the  manner  of  that  presence  was  for  a  long 
time  undiscussedi  being  neither  defined  by  canon,  agi- 
tated before  council,  nor  determined  by  pope.  **  During 
all  those  centuries  no  language  was  thought  too  strong 
to  express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the 
worshippers.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  horta- 
tory treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images; 
the  innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked  those  images 
into  realities."  A  specimen  of  the  oratorical  hyperbole 
employed  in  reference  to  this  subject  may  be  taken  from 
Chrysostom,  written  in  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood, 
about  A.D.380 :  ^*The  priestly  office  is  discharged  upon 
earth,  but  holds  the  rank  of  heavenly  things,  and  very 
rightly  so. .  .  .  For  when  you  behold  the  Lord  sacri- 
ficed and  prostrate,  and  the  priest  standing  over  the 
sacrifice,  and  praying,  and  all  stained  with  that  precious 
blood,  do  you  then  supf)ose  you  are  among  men  and 
standing  upon  earth?  Are  you  not  immediately  trans- 
|M>rted  to  heaven  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  the  marvel !  Oh,  the  love 
of  God  to  man !  He  who  sits  with  the  Father  on  high 
is  at  that  moment  held  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  gives 
himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  and  to  re- 
ceive him!" 

For  centuries  following  Chrysostom,  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  were  not 
only  vague,  but  widely  dissimilar,  ranging  from  the 
border  of  a  just  spiritualism  to  a  gross  materialism,  but 
with  growing  tendencies  to  the  latter,  until,  at  length, 
the  more  material  the  conception  came  to  be  of  an 
actual  and  repeated  sacrifice,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
impress  minds  wholly  uninstnicted  in  Scripture  truth. 
For  a  long  period  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  were  regarded  as  presumptive;  but 
when,  at  length,  speculation  arose,  the  most  startling 
theorists  excited  the  mo<4t  attention.  It  was  to  Pas- 
chasius  Kadbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey  ( A.D.  881),  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  indebted  for  the  first  clear  state- 
ment of  what  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Although  Paschasius 
did  not  employ  that  term,  he  fully  set  forth  the  idea 
which  the  term  was  afterwards  invented  to  express. 
He  taught  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
was  actually  annihilatetl,  notwithstanding  the  corporeal 
form  remained,  in  passing  into  and  becoming  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Redeemer — the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  had  been  resuscitated  in  the  res- 
urrection, and  which  was  now  multiplied  in  countless 
numbers  of  times  and  places.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
following  out  this  theory  to  its  gro^est  consequences, 
sustaining  it  by  the  narration  of  various  miracles,  such 
as  the  host  bleeding  and  assuming  the  human  form.  It 
U  not  to  be  supposed  that  Paschasius  originated  this 
theory ;  his  task  was  that  of  formulating  it  from  the 
still  cruder  notions  of  the  average  popular  and  priestly 
mind  of  his  day.  But,  dark  as  were  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  his  theory,  when  reduced  to  a  connected  state- 
ment, was  too  gross  to  pass  unchallenged.  A  protract- 
ed discussion  arose,  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as 
the  First  Rucharistic  Controversy. 

Against  the  theory  of  Paschasius,  Fmdegard,  a  monk 
of  another  order,  and  Ratramnus,  another  monk  of  Cor- 
vey, urged  sundry  arguments,  and  quoted  many  passages 


from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Aognstine,  showing 
that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eacharist  could  Doi  be 
the  same  body  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  aulEefed, 
and  ruse  again.  Ratramoua,  in  fact,  wrote  a  learned 
work  entitled  De  Corpore  et  Sanffuine  Domwi,  in  which, 
he  modestly  but  ably  controverted  the  positimis  of  his 
abbot,  Paschasius^  The  latter  had  strongly  urged  tboae 
views  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  that  had  pt«Tailed 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ratramnus  designated  the  eacharist  as  being 
only  a  commemorative  celebration  of  Cbiiat's  sacri- 
fice, by  remembrance  of  which  Christians  sbould  make 
themselves  capable  of  partaking  of  the  divine  grace  of 
redemption.  Rabanus  Maums,  John  Scotna  Erigena, 
and  others  also  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Radbert.  Thus  the  controversy  was  protracted  into 
the  10th  century,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency to  reject  and  silence  all  oppomtion  to  the  extrem- 
est  vievra  as  heretical.     See  TRAHsuBSTANTiATiCMr. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  drift  in  the  line  of 
transubstantiation,  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.  v.),  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  opened,  by  hia  acute  and 
able  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Paschasius  Radben, 
what  hss  been  denominated  the  Second  Eucbaristic 
Controversy.  His  position  was  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  not  changed  b}'  the  consecia- 
tion,  but  only  their  efllcacy,  thus  maintaining  a  dynam* 
ic,  as  against  an  actual  change.  His  chief  literary  op- 
ponent was  Lanfrauc  (q.  ▼.),  but  his  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
nents were  legion.  In  the  apparent  consdousneas  that 
he  could  not  be  answered,  he  was  summarily  arraigned 
by  popes  and  prelates,  before  councils  and  synods,  and 
forced  repeatedly  to  renounce  his  doctrines  on  pain  of 
death.  As  often  as  he  was  able  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  his  persecutors,  he  recanted  his  sucoesMve  re- 
nunciations of  his  doctrines  respecting  the  sacraments, 
until  he  at  length  found  a  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
was  permitted,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  to  die  in  peace. 
His  views  found  many  adherents,  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  who  came  to  be  known  and  proscribed  as  Be- 
rengarians. 

A  synod  of  Rome  in  1079  confirmed  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert;  and,  althtmgh  for  some  years  af- 
terwards that  doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  use  of 
other  terms,  it  at  length  found  definite  expression  in  the 
term  tran^ubstctntiatinn,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Hildebert  of  Tours  (about  IIM).  Steps  were 
now  successively  taken  by  which  discussion  was  checked 
and  opposition  in  the  Chureh  practically  sUenoed.  Pope 
Innocent  III,  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  made  trtm-' 
subttwttiaHon  (q.  v.)  an  unchangeable  article  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  faith;  pope  Urban  IT,  in  1264,  instituted 
the  annual  festival  of  Corpus  Christi;  and  pope  Clem- 
ent V,  in  181 1,  reduced  the  doctrine  in  question  to  a  li- 
turgical form.  By  these  means,  not  only  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  masses 
of  the  people,  were  committed  to  the  actual  deification 
of  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer.  The  withholding^  of 
the  cup  from  the  laity  was  deemed  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  doctrine  ol'  transubstantiation  of  mttre  oontrolling 
influence  than  the  express  command  of  Christ  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cup — "  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  The  precept 
quoted  was  thenceforward  conveniently  limited  to  the 
clergy. 

From  the  periods  named  above,  scholasticism  was 
busy  in  the  vindication  and  explanation,  by  various 
ingenious  methods,  of  the  new  dogma;  while  in  prac- 
tice, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  became  more  than  ever 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  rituaL  Nor  is  it  omv  (ur 
Protestants  in  the  19th  century  to  understand '  how 
completely  the  combined  influence  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ritual,  and  the  parade  of  festivals  had  blot- 
ted out  of  the  public  mind  the  simple  scriptural  idea  of 
the  eucharist,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  ^^agfue  but 
blind  superstition  in  reference  to  this  now  mutilated 
sacrament.    The  efforts  made  during  sucoeaaive  cento- 
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ries  to  give  reality  and  impressiveness  to  tbe  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  aacraments,  and  especially  that  of  the 
eucharist,  bad  not  been  limited  to  traditional  and  pre- 
eeptive  iufloencea;  atapendoiw  miracles  in  demoiistra* 
tioR  of  it  had  been  often  and  widely  proclaimed.  "  Be- 
flidea,  tbe  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself  adapted 
it  singularly  to  retain  its  hold  on  an  ignorant  and 
supentitious  generation.  The  notion  once  impressed 
npon  the  multitude  that,  when  they  celebrated  one  of 
the  sacraments  of  their  Church,  they  actually  swallow- 
ed the  real  body  and  blood — the  very  person  of  their 
God — was  too  intensely  exciting,  too  attractive  to  their 
imagination,  too  closely  connected  with  their  senses,  to 
be  abandoned  without  great  reluctance.  We  might, 
indeed,  wonder  how  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  so 
general  a  credence  for  a  dogma  than  which,  in  its  pop- 
ular sense,  no  more  audacious  paradox  was  ever  obtrud- 
ed on  tbe  credulity  of  man ;  but,  once  received,  once 
impressed  on  the  belief,  once  embraced  as  an  essential 
truth,  it  became  so  entirely  essential,  so  predominant, 
so  engrossing,  as  to  take  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  soul,  and  to  throw  a  shade  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance over  every  other  tenet.  To  be  deprived  of  this 
conviction ;  to  be  assured  that  the  consecrated  elements 
hitherto  reverenced  and  adored  as  the  very  body  of  the 
Divinity  were  no  more  than  bread  and  wine,  unchanged 
by  the  sacerdotal  consecration,  either  in  substance  or  in 
accident,  was,  in  the  vulgar  mind,  to  part  with  the  por- 
tion of  religion  most  nearly  touching  both  feelings  and 
piractice.  'That  they  were  robbed  of  their  God'  was 
the  first  impression  produced  upon  ignorant  devotees; 
and  thoee  who  had  nourished  that  ignorance,  and  found 
their  profit  in  it — the  chiefs  and  champions  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  that  dogma  was  so  essential — united  in 
one  great  confederacy  to  propagate  the  cry"  (Wadding- 
ton,  Biitory  of  the  RrformcUion^  ch.  xxxi). 

III.  Roman  CathoUc  View. — ^I'he  full  and  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  sacraments  is  given  in  the  Decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  as  embraced  in  the  following  extract  of  the 
preface  and  in  thirteen  consecutive  canons : 


•*i 


^'I^Acder  to  cpmplete  the  exposition  of  the  wholesome 
dodtfmcm  jnstMcaiion,  pnblifhed  In  the  last  eessinu  bj 
the  unttuimoQS  content  of  the  fathers,  it  hath  l)een  deeni- 
^i«d;proper  to  treat  i>f  tbe  holy  sacraments  of  the  Chorch, 
by  which  all  true  righteonsness  Is  at  flnst  imparted,  then 
iucreajsedt  and  afterwards  restored,  if  loeU  For  which 
oiniie  tbe  snored,  holy,  fecomeDlcal,  and  general  Conucll 
of  Trent,  lawfully  aeeembled,  ei  c.  abiding  ny  the  doctrine 
«#f  tbe  Sacred  Scriptareis  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and 
tbe  noiform  coupeut  of  other  councils  and  of  the  fatheri*, 
hnth  resolved  to  frame  and  decree  the^e  followint;  «iui- 
ons,  in  order  to  ex}iel  and  extirpate  the  errors  and  here- 
ftie«  revijecting  the  most  holy  sacraments  which  have  a}v 
peared  in  the^e  times — partly  the  revival  of  herenies  long 
a>pi  conderaned  by  onr  ancestors,  partly  new  iuveniiono 
— and  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  pnriiy  of  the 
Calfaollc  Church  and  the  salvation  of  eonls.  The  remain- 
ing canons,  necessary  to  tbe  completion  of  the  work,  will 
be  published  tiereafter,  by  the  help  of  Gk)d. 

^*Canun  1.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of 
the  new  law  were  not  all  instituted  by  Jesnt*  Christ  onr 
Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven — name- 
ly, baptism,  eouflmiation,  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
nnctliin,  orders,  and  matrimony— or  that  any  of  these  is 
not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"2.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  only  differ  fnim  those  of  the  old  law  In  that 
their  ceremouies  and  external  rites  are  different,  let  him 
be  accursed. 

**S.  Whoever  shall  sfflrm  that  these  seven  sacraments 
are  lu  such  senne  eqnal  that  no  one  of  them  is  in  any 
ret'pect  more  honorable  than  another,  let  him  be  ac- 
cnraed. 

**4.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  sni>erflnnns, 
or  that  men  mav  obtain  the  grace  of  Justification  by  faith 
only,  without  these  sacraments  (although  it  is  {jranted 
that  they  are  all  not  neccasary  to  every  individual),  let 
hfm  be  accursed. 

"5.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  were  In- 
etltnied  solely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  faith, 
let  htm  be  accorsed, 

**6,  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  do  not  contain  tbe  grace  which  they  sljrnlfy,  or 
that  they  do  not  confer  that  ?race  on  those  who  place  no 
^letacle' In  Us  way,  as  if  they  wera  only  the  external  signs 


of  grace  or  rijrhteonsness  received  by  faith,  and  marks  of 
Christian  profession  whereby  the  faithful  are  distinguish- 
ed itoxxi  unbelievers,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"7.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  ^race  is  not  always 
?iven  by  these  sacraments,  and  npou  all  persons,  as  far  as 
G4id  is  concerned,  if  they  be  rightly  received,  but  that  it 
is  only  bestowed  sometimes  aud  on  some  persons,  let 
him  be  accursed. 

**8.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  erace  is  not  conferred  by 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  by  their  own  |)ower  (ea; 
oper«  operaio)f  but  thai  faith  in  tbe  divine  promise  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  obtain  grace,  let  him  be  accureed. 

**9.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character  (that  is,  a 
certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark)  is  not  impressed 
npon  tbe  soul  by  the  three  sacraments  of  baptism,  con- 
flrmation,  and  orders  (for  which  reason  they  cannot  be 
repeated),  let  him  be  accursed. 

"10.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  all  Christians  have  pow- 
er to  preach  the  word  and  administer  all  the  sacraments, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

"U.  Whi>ever  shall  affirm  that,  when  ministen  per- 
form and  confer  a  sacrament,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  shimld,  at  least,  have  the  intention  to  do  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  18.  W^hoever  shall  affirm  that  a  minister  who  Is  in  a 
state  of  mortal  sin  does  not  perform  or  confer  a  sacra- 
ment, although  he  observes  everythln&r  that  is  essential 
to  the  performance  and  bestowmeut  thereof,  let  him  be 
accursed. 

"IS.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  received  and  ap- 
proved riles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  commonly  nsed  in 
the  solemn  administration  of  the  sacraments,  may  be 
despised  or  omitted  without  sin  by  the  minister,  ai  his 
pleasure,  or  that  any  pastor  of  a  church  may  change 
them  for  othera,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Refutations  of  the  Romanistic  theoiy  of  the  sacra- 
ments have  been  so  numerous  and  detailed  in  tbe  writ- 
ings of  tbe  Reformers,  from  the  days  of  WyclilTe  down 
to  the  present  time,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  pre- 
sent here  a  brief  resumi  of  the  standard  objections  to 
it:  1.  The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
wholly  ignores  the  great  scriptural  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion bv  faith.  2.  It  elevates  ceremonies  above  Chris- 
tian  obedience  and  duty.  8.  It  is  artificial  in  naming 
as  sacraments  several  things  which  Christ  did  not  ap- 
point as  such  —  e.  g.  confirmation,  penance,  ordere,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  matrimony ;  which  last,  instead  of 
being  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  was,  in  fact,  appointed 
by  God  from  the  creation  of  man.  4.  It  is  arbitrary'  in 
dividing  the  eucharist  and  denying  the  cup  to  the  lai- 
ty. 5.  It  unduly  exalts  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
making  the  gid  of  divine  grace  dependent  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  administrator  of  a  real  or  supposed  sac- 
rament. 6.  It  sanctions  immorality  in  the  highest  of- 
fices and  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion  by  main- 
taining that  wickedness,  even  to  the  extent  of  mortal 
sin,  does  not  disqualify  tbe  celebrant  from  truly  admin- 
istering the  holy  sacraments.  7.  It  gives  incentives  to 
bad  living,  and  even  to  crime,  by  teaching  men  that  the 
sacraments  impress  upon  the  soul  an  indelible  character 
of  grace  and  spirituality,  irrespective  of  their  personal 
faith  or  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.),  as  stated  in 
Art,  VIII  of  the  7'heses  agreed  upon  in  the  Conference  at 
Bonn  in  1874,  is  thus  expressed : 

"1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments was  fixed  at  seven  first  in  the  12th  century,  and 
then  was  received  into  the  general  teaching  of  ihe  Church, 
not  as  a  tradition  coming  down  f^om  the  apostles  or  fr<im 
the  earliest  times,  but  as  the  resnlt  of  theological  specula- 
tion. 

"2.  Catholic  theologians  (I.e.  Bellarmlne)  acknowled&re, 
and  we  acknowledee  with  them,  that  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist are  ^prineyMUia,  pradpua,  escimia  talutis  nostra! 
saeramenta.* " 

IV.  Tfwts  of  the  Orimfal  CAi/rcA«.  —  The  Greek 
Church,  including  the  Russian,  teaches  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  (jiV9Tripia\  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Catholic — namely,  baptism,  imction  with  chrism,  the  eu- 
charist, penitence,  the  priesthood,  lawful  marriage,  and 
extreme  unction  (Orthodoxa  Copf^sio  [A.D.  1643],  qu. 
98;  Dosithei  Confessut  [A.D.  1672],  deer.  15;  Jjmger 
Catechism  [prepared  by  Philaret,  and  approved  bv  the 
Synod  of  A.D.  1889],  qu.  286).  That  Church  hol(is,  in- 
deed, some  peculiarities  as  to  tbe  mode  of  administer- 
ing certain  of  these  sacraments;  but  they  nevertheless 
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Btrennously  maintain  the  divine  character  and  essential 
importance  of  them  all.     See  Greek  Church. 

The  Armenian  and  Coptic  churches  [see  each]  have 
substantially  the  same  views  upon  the  subject  as  the 
Greek  Church.  The  orthodox  Nestorians  (q.  v),  how- 
ever, including  the  Christiana  of  St.  ThomaSi  believe, 
with  Protestants,  in  two  sacraments  only,  namely,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper;  but  the  "Chaldsau"  branch, 
of  course,  coincides  with  the  Koman  view. 

V.  Views  of  the  Lutheran  Reformera  and  of  later 
Protestants, — Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  influences  to  popularize  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  many  minds  revolted 
against  the  absurdities  it  involved.  Some  individuals 
and  sects  went  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  sacra- 
raments  altogether;  others,  including  most  of  those 
known  as  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  alike  ob- 
jected to  the  invented  and  redundant  sacraments,  and 
))ointed  out  many  errors  and  abuses  connected  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  This  op- 
position, however,  was  manifested  under  many  restraints 
and  embarrassments,  not  merely  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
persecution  that  was  everywhere  so  rife,  but  by  those 
prejudices  and  habits  of  mind  to  which  the  reformers 
themselves  were  subject.  Bold  and  uncompromising 
as  was  Luther  on  most  subjects  in  which  Roman  errors 
were  involved,  he  nevertheless  on  the  one  topic  now 
in  question  exhibited  weaknesses  of  character  and  an 
infirmity  of  judgment  that  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  influence  of  his  education  and  early  habits  of 
thought.  £veu  after  that  great  man  had  fully  accept- 
ed the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  rejected  the 
greater  number  of  those  errors  and  inventions  by  which 
the  Roman  svstem  had  made  void  the  word  and  truth 
of  God,  he  remained  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  real  and  corporeal  presence  in  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  eucharist  as  to  make  a  violent  and  almost 
fatal  issue  with  his  fellow-Reformers  on  that  point.  No 
argument  was  sufficient  to  move  him  from  his  fixed  ad- 
herence to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase, "  This 
iH  my  body."  Hence,  not  only  he,  but  Melancthon  and 
all  those  German  Reformers  who  acted  with  them,  while 
rejecting  transubstantiation,  rigidly  adhered  to  that 
slight  variation  from  it  known  as  consubstantiation  (q. 
v.).  The  controversies  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  several  adherenta  unhappily  put  in  jeopardy 
some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  gave  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  partisans 
of  the  papacy.  But  for  that  unfortunate  issue,  which, 
at  a  very  critical  period,  divided  the  Reformers  and 
weakened  their  strength,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
much  more  rapid  progress  would  have  been  made  in 
restoring  to  the  Church  the  true  but  long-lost  idea  of 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  as  instituted  by  him  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  confirmation  of  faith  in  his  atoning  sac- 
rifice. But,  notwithstanding  all  hindrances,  it  is  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  improvements  may 
be  noted  in  those  doctrinal  views  of  the  sacraments 
which  found  expression  in  the  creeds  of  representative 
churches.  To  show  the  successive  steps  of  progress 
made  as  the  result  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  quo- 
tations will  now  be  given  from  several  of  the  more  cel- 
ebrated creeds  put  forth  during  the  16th  century. 

The  oldest  of  all  the  Protestant  confessions*  of  faith 
is  that  of  Augsburg,  of  which  several  articles  related  to 
the  sacraments.  That  celebrated  document  was  pre- 
pared by  Melancthon,  and  read,  June  27, 1530,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and  his  court,  in- 
cluding many  prominent  Roman  Catholic  theologians. 
Although  its  tone  was  apologetic,  nevertheless  its  ut- 
terances were  distinctly  I^tcstant,  except  in  some  of 
the  articles  relating  to  the  sacraments. 

Part  I,  Art.  VIII,  allows  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
althongh  administered  by  evil  tnen. 

Art.  IX  declares  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

Art.  X  Is  in  these  words:  "Of  the  Lord's  snpper,  they 
(the  Latherans)  teach  that  the  [true]  body  ana  ulood  of 


Christ  are  tmlv  present  [onder  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine],  and  are  [there]  communicaied  to  those  that  eai  in 
the  Ixjfd's  supper." 

Art  XIII,  On  ths  Use  nif  the  SaaramenU,  oontalos  the 
following  language:  "They  were  ordained,  nut  only  to 
be  marks  of  profession  among  men,  but  rather  that  ihej 
should  be  signs  and  tesiimouies  of  the  will  of  God  to- 
wards us,  set  forth  nnto  ns  to  stir  np  and  confirm  faith  in 
sacb  as  ntse  them.  Therefore  men  mast  use  sacrameuts 
so  as  to  join  faith  with  them  which  believea  the  protuiies 
that  are  offered  and  declared  nnto  ns  by  the  sacramenla. 
Wherefore  they  (the  Lutherans)  condemn  thoae  that  teacn 
that  the  sacraments  do  JnstilV  by  the  work  done  («sr  open 
opercUo)^  and  do  not  teach  that  faith. which  believes  the 
remission  of  sins  is  requisite  in  the  sacraments.*^ 

Part  II,  Art.  I,  enjoins  communhm  in  both  kinds,  and 
disconnteuances  the  carrying  about  the  elemeutti  in  pro- 
cession. 

Art.  Ill  says:  **Onr  churches  are  wrongfnllv  accused 
of  having  abolished  the  mass :  for  the  mass  le  still  re- 
tained among  ns,  and  celebrated  with  great  reverence.** 
Nevertheless,  the  article  proceeds  to  condemn  private 
masses  as  being  celebrated  only  for  lucre's  sake. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  definitely  assert, 
but  clearly  implies,  that  the  sacraments  are  only  two  in 
number.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of  15B6  was  explidt 
on  that  point,  stating,  also,  that  both  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  only  outward  signs  of  the  bidden  things, 
or  inward  graces,  spiritually  imparted  to  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God.  That  confession  also  denies  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  naturally  united,  locally 
included,  or  actually  present  in  the  material  bread  and 
wine ;  but  it  affirms  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  God,  are  symbols  through  which,  as  from 
Christ  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  a  true 
spiritual  communication  of  his  body  and  blood  is  made^ 
not  in  perishable  food,  but  for  the  susteiuuice  of  the 
soul's  life. 

In  the  further  development  of  Protestantism,  the 
most  noted  ecclesiastical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  is  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  originally  adopted  in  156S. 
The  following  extracts  embrace  the  more  important 
points: 

"  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or 
token:*  of  Christian  men's  profession,  bnt  rather  they 
be  certain  snre  witnest«s  and  effectnal  signs  of  grace 
and  God's  gi>od-will  towards  ns,  by  the  which  be  doth 
work  invisibly  in  ns,  and  doth  not  only  qnicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm,  onr  fnlth  in  him."  "There  are 
two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  oiir  Lord  in  the  Gob- 
pel ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  snpper  of  the  Lord.** 
**  Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments — that  Is  to  say, 
confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction  — are  not  t«>  i)e  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
Gk)S|>e],  being  such  as  have  grown  paitly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  apostles,  )>artly  are  states  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scriptnres,  but  yet  have  nni  like  nature  of  sacra- 
ments with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  snpper,  fur  that  ibey 
have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  6od.^ 
"  The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  (if  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  bnt  that  we  should  dnly  n«e 
them ;  and  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operatitm.  .  .  .  Trausubstao- 
tiatlou  <or  the  chanire  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wiue) 
in  the  snpper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ, 
bnt  is  rf*pngnant  t4»  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throws t  le  natnre  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  eiven  occa- 
sion to  many  sn|)er8tiii(ms.  The  lM>dy  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  snpper  only  after  a  heavenlv  and 
Hplritual  manner ;  and  the  mean  whereby  the  lutily  of 
Christ  is  received  and  etiten  in  the  supper  Is  faith.'* 

In  the  three  symbols  above  quoted  may  be  seen  the 
t3'pes  of  doctrine  which  have  prevailed,  with  slight 
variations  of  expression,  in  all  Protestant  evangelical 
churches.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  alone  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsboig 
Confession.  The  Calvinistic  churches  of  all  countries 
have  followed,  in  the  main,  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  ss 
set  forth  in  the  first  Helvetic  Confession;  while  the 
formula  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Methodist  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  the  variations  of  views  and  state- 
ments that  prevailed  among  the  different  branches  of 
early  Protestantism,  yet  so  substantial  was  the  unity 
among  all  dasses  of  the  reformers  ia  rejecting  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  opus  operatum,  and  also,  as  sacramentB,  all 
olMervanoes  besides  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
that  the  general  drift  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  be- 
came widely  diffused  and  accepted  during  the  iirst  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation.  That  the  influence  of  coun- 
ter-discussion had  cume  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
Koman  theologians  is  obvious  from  several  expressions 
made  use  of  by  the  Council  uf  Trent  in  1547.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  seen,  that  council  proceeded  to  re- 
affirm the  medieval  theories  of  the  sacraments  in  their 
most  objectionable  forms. 

In  many  points  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  among  the  active  agents  of 
the  Reformation  there  arose  serious  differeuces  of  views 
»s  tu  the  sacraments,  and  more  especially  that  those  dif- 
ferences resulted  in  actual  divisions  and  oppositions  be- 
tween brethren  agreed  hi  general  principles  and  striv- 
ing for  common  results.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  much  discussion  was  necessary  at 
that  period  as  a  means  of  clearing  away  the  misconcep- 
tioiis  of  preceding  ages,  and  of  bringing  out  scriptural 
truth  into  a  prominent  light.     It  is  impracticable  and 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  outline  the  successive  and 
piotncted  controversies  with  reference  to  the  sacra- 
ments which  took  place  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  successive  followers  for  several  generations, 
or,  indeed,  the  somewhat  different  controversies  that 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  bearing  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject.   It  is,  however,  only  just  to  remark  that  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Calvin  in  the  Protestant  sacramental  con- 
troversy was  very  opportune  and  very  powerfid.    As  a 
contemporary  and  friend  both  of  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
he  sought  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  views  of 
b(Ab.     His  theory  was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  compro- 
mise between  the  realism  of  Luther  and  the  idealism 
o(  ZwinglL     He  adopted  the  figurative  uiterpretation 
of  Christ's  words,  roi;ro  i<m  to  <rutfid  ftov,  and  rejected 
all  carnal  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  mystery ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  strongly  asserted 
a  spiritual  real  presence  and  communion  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul.    **  He  taught 
that  believers,  while  they  receive  with  their  mouths  the 
visible  elements,  receive  also  by  faith  the  spiritual  real- 
ities signified  and  sealed  thereby — namely,  the  benefit 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  the  life-giving 
virtue  of  Christ's  glorified  humanity  in  heaven,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  conveys  to  the  soul  in  a  supernatural 
mauuer ;  while  unbelieving  or  unworthy  communicants, 
having  no  inward  connection  with  Christ,  receive  only 
bread  and  wine  to  their  own  judgment."    Luther  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  corporeal  presence  and  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by 
communicants.     Calvin  substituted  for  that  idea  the 
virtual,  or  dynamic,  presence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
a  spiritual  reception  and  assimilation  of  the  same,  by 
the  act  of  faith  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,     This  view  was  substantially  adopted  by  the 
writers  and  adherents  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and,  in  fact,  passed  into  all  the  leading  Reformed  con- 
fessions of  faith.     In  fact,  Melancthon,  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  life,  substantially  approved  of  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.    That  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  the  bosom  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  Lutherans,  or, 
more  properly,  ultra-Lutherans,  and  Melancthonians,  or 
PbilippistSL     Luther's  doctrine,  by  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  institution,  not  only  involved 
the  oral  manducation,  but  the  practical  ubiquity,  of  the 
body  of  Christ.    Under  the  influence  of  Bucer  and  Cal- 
vin,  and  a  further  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Melancthon  had  rejected  both  these  views; 
although,  through  modesty  and  strong  personal  attach- 
ment, he  did  not  separate  from  Luther  or  define  an  op- 
posite theory.    Luther,  though  grieved  at  these  changes 
of  yiew,  nevertheless  did  not  withdraw  his  friendship 
from  Melancthon ;  but  when  both  were  dead,  direct  is- 
soes  wcfe  made  between  their  respective  followers.    A 


long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  extended  to 
several  other  topics  of  theology,  as  well  as  that  relating 
to  .the  ubiquity,  or  multipresence,  of  Christ's  body.  The 
high  Lutherans  insisted  upon  ubiquity  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  real  communication  of  the*  two  natures  in 
Christ;  while  the  Philippists  and  Calvinists  rejected 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body,  with  the 
reality  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  or  shut 
up  in  the  finite.  At  the  end  of  the  controversy,  the 
views  of  the  extreme  Lutherans  became  limited  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany ;  while  those 
of  Melancthon  and  Calvin  were  adopted  by  the  Reform- 
ed churches  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Practically,  the  same  views  were  embod- 
ied in  the  later  Helvetic  confessions,  in  the  creeds  and 
catechisms  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

During  the  last  three  hundred  years  a  great  degree 
of  practical  unity  has  prevailed  throughout  Protestant 
Christendom  in  reference  to  the  thcorv  of  the  sacra- 
ments.  This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  use 
and  recognised  authority  of  the  Word  of  Go<1.  There 
haA'e,  indeed,  been  some  small  sects  which,  following  the 
views  of  Socinus,  have,  by  their  theories,  reduced  the 
sacraments  to  mere  commemorative  observances,  hav- 
ing a  certain  emblematic  significance,  but  void  of  any 
spiritual  influence.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  even 
rejected  the  sacraments  as  not  designed  for  continued 
observance,  at  least  in  an  outward  form.  They  claim 
that  the  one  baptism  appointed  for  perpetuity  among 
Christ's  followers  is  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  (ihoet,  and 
the  true  Lord's  supper  is  that  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii,  20 : 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  A'oice,and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Aside  from 
such  slight  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  Protestants, 
while  rejecting  the  mass  and  all  other  superstitious  cer- 
emonies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  sought  to 
practice  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
|)er  both  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  original  appoint- 
ment. It  is  true  that  somewhat  extended  controversies 
have  arisen  as  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism, 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  exclusive  claims  of  those  who 
would  reject  from  the  Lord's  supper  all  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion  (q.  v. ;  also  Infant  Bap- 
tism). Another  form  of  exception  to  the  general  Prot^ 
estant  sentiment  has  been  exhibited  by  that  class  of 
Anglicans  and  others  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  those  Romanizing  tendencies  which  have  so 
frequently  terminated  in  adhesion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  her  full  list  of  sacraments. 

Yl.  Literature, — Taking  into  view  all  the  phases  of 
controversy  that  have  been  developed  in  reference  to 
the  sacraments,  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly voluminous ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  obsolete  and  never  likely  to  be  reproduced.  That 
the  discussions  of  the  past  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a 
favorable  issue  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  modern  publications  relating  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  are  of  a  practical  character,  aiming 
to  set  forth  the  design,  the  obligations  to  their  observ- 
ance, and  the  duties  growing  out  of  them.  Publications 
of  this  character  are  so  numerous  and  so  common  that 
an  attempt  to  give  a  full  or  even  a  specimen  list  of  their 
titles  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  following  are 
chiefly  books  which  discuss  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
sacraments  in  general,  or  which  furnish  historical  data 
respecting  the  development  of  sacramental  theories: 
Chrysostom,  On  the  Priesthood  {Homilies) ;  Augustine, 
On  Catechising  the  Ignorant;  On  Baptism  {Sermons 
218,  272) ;  On  True  Religion;  Ambrose,  On  the  Saa-a- 
ments;  Gregory  Nazianzum,  Oration  60;  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Catechetical  Orations ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cate- 
chetical Discourses ;  Gregory  the  Great,  Liturgy  ;  Book 
of  Morals;  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions  (bk. 
8);  "Bm^htn,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church;  Ha^^ 
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gieubich,  Hiitory  of  Doetrina;  Neandct,  Church  Hit' 
toi-y ;  Uineler,  Church  HiMtory ;  HeUncthon,  Stnlm- 
lia  de  t'leiu  Itomvii  i  Calvin,  JM  Ctna  Domiiii ;  Al- 
benin,  />e  Kaduirulia ;  Ikzi,  DtKoana  i  Criiimer, 
DrfatilioH  of  the  Tmt  Uocii-at  of  the  lAiriCi  Safper; 
Cudwonh,  Trae  Sutim  of  the  LoriTt  Supper;  Halley, 
Oh  SgnAoHc  IialiiHIiaiu ;  Btmtn,  Sentmu ;  Soulh, 
SemvHu;  Owen,  Hacranittilul  DiicourKi;  Bravaiit, 
Sucramat  tad  Sacr^fic* ;  Willet,  aynopiU  Pupunti  ,- 
EllioU,  AumaNum ;  Iteiinsit,  i/iNory  of  iht  Eudmriit; 
Whalely,  On  the  SacrumenU ;  Adam  OMikt.  On  tht  Ea- 
diariti  ,■  Liickey,  On  Ihe  lAtrrCt  Hupptr ;  Ncviii,  Mfi- 
tieal  Prrtmcei  Hiituugh.  Cittd  aad  CuUut;  mil  £>- 
toga  by  other  aiitbora  in  TerreHteaary  MorutineiU  of  the 
Htidelierg  Culcckitn.  The  aulhon  wliu  have  ducun- 
ed  Lhe  dnctrine  of  the  tunmenu  is  a  uifiic  or  theology 
are  almoat  inmimerable.  See  alio  all  Church  creeds, 
e.  K.  Sehaff,  Crredt  of  the  Charcha  (N.  Y.  1878,  8  vols. 
8vo).     (U.  P.  K.) 

Sacramnatal  Seal,  an  expression  used  by  Rom- 
iah  wrilen  to  denote  [he  oliligaaoD  which  reita  upon 
the  prieethood  to  conceal  those  things  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  derived  from  sacramental  confession. 

Sacramentals,  a  name  giren  to  those  riles  which 


Uefth 


,  the  cuiiwcn 


merely  sacramental  symbols,  and  nut  in  any  way  the 
means  by  which  the  body  and  bloud  of  Christ  are  real- 
ly and  truly  present  to,  and  conveyed  to,  the  raithfiil  par- 
laker  of  them.  The  third  volume  of  SchlUsaelburi^'e 
Hartticorwa  Calidngai  contains  492  |>a|«es  "  De  Secta 
SaciwnenUriorum  qui  Cingliani  seu  Calviiiistie  vocan- 
lur."— Blunl,i>K».o/S«^,B.T,     See  Zwisouianb. 

Sacramental^',  the  nanw  of  a  bonk  in  the  Romish 
Church  containing  the  coliecta,  together  with  the  can- 
on, or  that  pan  of  the  aactaojenta)  serdce  which  is  in- 
variable. 

SacramentB ;   Sacramentnin.      See   Sacra- 

Sacrarinin,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  denote  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were 
depouted.  A  sacrarium  waa  either  public  or  private, 
Ihe  rurmer  being  a  part  of  a  (em[ile  in  which  the  idul 
stood,  and  [he  latter  the  psrt  of  a  private  house  in 
which  the  PemUa  were  kept.  In  the  early  Latin 
Church  Ihe  name  was  given  to  the  chancel  nr  bemn, 
and  alim  to  the  side  table  (^obliitunio'-iumj  on  which  the 
oBTerings  of  the  people  were  depmileil. 

Saorad  Haart,  Brotheub  or  the,  a  lay  order  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  d> 


Jcaus.  It  ha*  doubtleas  given 
cognate  title.  The  instruction 
tlie  week  an  peculiar.     Thus : 

"A'uiiilaii.—Vuu  will  euterbiuiUia  opened  1: 
■B  Into  B/bmon  u^Ipk,  ibert  In  purify  youi 
-'  ■' -jtracied  during  ibe  — '"  '"-' " "  ■"" 


leae  lur  each  day  in 


wlU  be  dedlcaud  M 


...  nplritluio  the  heart  Iff  Jean*,  lii ..  

yonrseirin  tbntpriiim^^lopr. 

"  Taoifnv.— Vliu  will  enter  lotn  llie  heart  of  Jens  u 
Into  a  aduot,  In  which  you  are  niie  ofhla  disciples.  1p 
Ihia  ichrHil  lg  learned  the  »ienc«  "fihe  saluif,  ihe  wknte 

■'VoJnwIaif.-Yim  wlU  enter  Inu  Ihe  heart  of  Joaiai 

ii'the'/nMTi'f  hli-  Friend, 
\j%i  mis  UBj  yuu  wiu  perionn  an  jour  aclioue  lu  the  tpivn 

" f 'May.— Tou  villeiiiiwnplate Jsffls on  ihe emas » a 
tender  twither,  w\iit  baa  bron^bl  Ton  fitrh  In  his  hcan, 
witb  IneipresBlble  pnlus:  niu  will  reuow  iu  hiaarnuus 
child  Iu  Uie  arms  of  lla  mother. 

■'  Selurdav.—Yaa  will  oiler  yourselrtn  the  heart  of  JtMi 

led  before  the  sacridcer." 
— Eadie,  Eccht.  Cj/eiap.  a  v. 

SACRED  HEART  (o/y««>},  L*mu  or  thk,  a  re- 
ligious coiigregaiinn  of  the  Ruman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  in  Paris  Nov.  21, 1800,  and  devoted  to  edw^ 
tton.  In  that  year  Joseph  Dcaire  Varin,  superior  of  Ibe 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  deeimus  of  establishing 


ofw. 


Duld  d. 


iselvei 


o  the  e. 


laillv.    Ob 

Nov.  21  lliey  consecraled  tbemselvea  to  Ihe  Hevt  of 
Jesaa,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris,     They  icmnTed  io 

pib  increased  rapidly.  Hailame  Rant  was  chom  su- 
perior in  1802,  branch  establishments  were  founded,  aisl 
in  1806  a  Hnt  chapter  of  the  order  was  held,  ai  whirh 
that  lady  was  chosen  superior-general,  which  peel  she 
reuined  lill  her  death,  in  1869.  V^n  Varin  ciHnpleUil 
his  draft  of  the  proposed  cnnslihiiions  in  lUih,  anrt 
they  were  approved  by  Leo  XII  Dec  2i,  IWO,  Rein^ 
invited  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  they  established  ihem- 
selves  In  the  convent  and  church  ofTriniti  de'  MnniL 
They  spread  thence  Io  the  chief  eilies  of  Italy,  and  som 
owned  nourishing  schools  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Pmtfis. 
Belgium,  England,  and  Ireland.  They  had  mme  to  >fa' 
United  SUlea  in  1817  with  bishop  Dubourg.  of  Xew 
Orieans,  and  foniMled  a  bouse  near  St.  Louis,  lilo.    Their 


of  you 


n  Frai 


^  Coindre  in  1826,  and  wheni 
1847  to  the  United  Stales.     The  Broiliers  have  aca 
mies,  orphan  asylumK,  and  schools,  with  more  Ihaii 
boys  under  their  care,  in  Kentucky,  Miasiiaippi,  i 
LouiaUna. 

SACRED  HEART  (of  Jem),  Fsabt  of  the,  a  : 
tlval  of  comparaiively  modem  instiluliun  in  tlie  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  and  fur 


origni 


long  Ron 


s  then 


if  the  Visiulion,  named  Mary  Margaret 
coque,  who  lived  at  Paray-le-Monial,  in  Bui^und 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm led  her  Io  practice  a  special  lievotion  to  the  heart 
of  the  Saviour.  This  devotion  was  gradually  pi 
gated  in  France,  and  at  length  was  approved  hv  pope 
Oement  Xtl  in  I7.'<2  and  IT3«,  and  bv  Clement  XIII  in 
1765.    The  fesuval  is  held  on  the  Friday  after  the  a 

tave  of  Corpus  Christi Ciirmim'i  EiHydop,  s.v. 

This  festival  haa  for  ila  principal  object  to  excite 
lbs  beans  of  tboaa  who  celebrate  It  a  feeling  of  love 
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iDCTUM  in  Ibis  cnunlry  is  chiefly  ovint;  to  the  iut 
■rchbisbnp  Hughe*,  to  Aladame  Kliubelh  lialliliin,  and 
npecially  lo  Msdime  Alovnia  Uirdey,  who  fuuiided  the 
majurily  uf  the  American  buuBen,  Thev  o|i«iied  a 
•chmil  ki  the  comer  of  HuuMDii  and  Uulberry  nreeu, 
Mew  Yurfc,  and  now  the  order  hu  spread  to  the  princi- 
pal Matm  nr  the  Union,  to  the  Canadian  provinceii, 
Cuba,  and  Cbili.  The  rules  and  consiiiutiont  are  cloaely 
DHxIflled  on  those  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  all  that  re- 
gards Ibe  condilinna  Tut  TDember^ip,  irainiiiK.  degreea, 
electiona,  etc.  The  Tnembers  employed  in  leaching;  aitd 
goTcniiug  are  styled  "choir  religious,"  the  others  "lay 
sislera."  According  to  A|ipletuna'  Cgeli-padiii,  the  or- 
der bad  ( 1876) :  "  In  France,  8  provinces  and  42  esub- 
liahmenla,  including  I  in  Algiers;  the  province  of  Bel- 
f^ium  and  HoUand,  with  4  establiihnienis;  thatof  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with  6;  that  of  Italy,  with  5;  thatoC 
Spain,  with  8 1  and  that  ol  Austria,  with  6.  InAmcrica, 
they  bad  in  the  United  Stales  9  provinces,  with  21 
houses;  the  profince  ol  Canada,  with  fi;  and  tbe  prov- 
ince or  Chili,  with  5,  besides  an  estaUisbment  at  Ha- 
vanna.  The  number  of 'choir  religions'  was  232B,  and 
thalarUysistcnl»47;  tuMl4S72.  The  neutral  hoose 
of  the  whole  order  and  the  resilience  of  the  superiw- 
general  is  in  the  buulevanl  dee  Iiivalides,  I'aria." 


Outdoor  Dnaa  of  the  Ladles  uf  the  Sacred  Heart 
SACRED  HEART  (of  Man,),  Ohheh  ar  thk,  a  s 
ciety  of  nuns  eMalilixheil  at  Bailee,  in  France,  by  the 
abbi  Bnult  in  1755,  ami  deTulcd  lo  the  rare  of  the  ii 
fimi  and  neglected,  e^iecially  during  the  French  Hev< 
lution. 

Sacred  H«aita  {nfJttia  tad  Mary),  CoNr.RKn\- 
nos  OF  THK,  a  religious  order  in  the  Koman  V»t' 
Church,  founded  at  Fiitiers  in  1800  by  M.  Coudiiii  and 
Uadame  Ayme  de  la  Chevallerie,  for  the  cultivation  of 
personal  piety  (hence  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Oriler 
ofikt  Frrprtral  AdoraHo*  o/tht  Hi-lj/  //o»(),  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  minionary  labors,  etc  The  ConicreRa- 
lion  has  houso  in  various  parts  of  France.  See  Migne, 
bid.  da  Ordrtt  Sfligiaix,  iv,  1277  sq. 

Saorlficati,  Christians  wbn,  to  atnid  cnndemnatinn 
brfoi*  a  heathen  tribunal,  had  offered  sacriAce  to  an  idol. 
When  such  persona,  af>er  the  persecuiion  was  over,  re- 
o  the  Church,  they  were  obliged  to  underao  a 
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•t  death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  efhsion 

blood,  in  a  way  of  religious  wursbipi  and  the  pre- 
ig  of  this  act  lothe  Ueity  as  a  supplication  for  (he 
pardon  of  sin,  and  a  suppotetl  mean  of  compensation  for 
the  insult  and  injury  thereby  offered  to  bis  majesty  and 
[{ovemment.  Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  an  offering 
made  to  <Jnd  on  his  alur  by  the  hand  of  a  lawful  min- 
ister. Sacrilice  differed  from  ohluliua ;  in  a  sacriticc 
there  was  a  real  change  ur  desttucliuii  of  the  thing  of- 
fered, whereas  an  obhiiion  was  hut  a  simple  offering  or 
gift.  (The  foUowiiig  article  is  based  upon  that  in  Smith's 
Virl.aflht  Bitlr.y    See  also  Sacrificial  Offerino. 

I.  acripturt  Ttnw.— The  fullowiiig  arc  Ihe  original 
words  used  in  the  Bible  l«  exprtss  the  sacrillcial  act : 

1.  nn'2,miach£A,  from  the  obsolete  toot  ns^,  "to 
give;''u«edinGen.  xxnii,  18,  80,  ai.ofagifirruui  Ja- 
cob to  Esau  (Sept.Jiipoi');  in  S  Sam.  viii,  2,  6  (fii'ia), 
in  1  Kings  iv,  21  {iipa).  111  2  Rings  xvii,  4  (jiaraa), 
of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal  king;  iii  den.  iv,  S,  5,  of  a 
sacrilice  generally  ifimpcv  and  h/via,  indifferently); 
and  in  Lev.  ii,  I,  4,  5,  6,  Joined  with  the  word  kartum, 
of  an  unbloody  sacridoe,  or  "meat-offering"  ({,'eiierally 
Saipav  Svoia).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to  that 
idea  of  sacriBee  which  reiircaeiits  it  as  a  eucharistic  gift 
to  Cod  our  King.     See  Mi.ioiiah. 

2.  *5^5'  ''"*™  (derived  from  the  root  3^p,  "to 
approach,"  ot  [in  Hiphil]  iv  "make  to  approach")! 
used  with  mrnchak  b  Lev.  ii,  1, 4, 6,  6  (SepL  iiipev  siti- 
din),  generally  reinlered  iupoy  (see  Mark  vii,  11,  tap' 
liav,  o  tim  8<vpoi')  or  jrpoafofia.     The  idea  of  a  gift 

to  sacrilice,  aa  a  symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  be- 
tween (lull  and  man.    See  Curbah. 

3.  n3I,ieiiicA(deriveilltom  the  root  nST,lo">laagh- 
ler  animals,"  especially  to  "slay  in  aacritice"),  refers 
emphatically  to  a  thmfy  sacrilice,  one  in  which  tin 
shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential  idea.  Thus  it  is  op- 
posed to  niiaci(£(  in  I>sa.xl, 6  ((SiimnvEni  jipoafopay), 
and  to  oldh  (the  whole  burni-olTering)  in  Exod.  x,  26; 
xviii,  12,  etc  With  it  the  expiatory  idea  of  sacrilice  ii 
naturally  connected.    See  VicTiu. 

4.  In  Ihe  New  Test.  Ihe  comprehenaive  lerm  is  ^m'a 
(from  ^iu,  which  seems  radically  to  express  Ihe/ans- 
ing  up  of  the  sacrillcial  smoke),  which  ii  used  boih  of 
the  riclim  offered  and  of  the  act  uf  immolation,  whether 
literal  or  tigursiive. 

Diatinct  from  these  general  lerma,  and  often  appended 
10  them,  are  the  wnnls  denoting  special  kinds  of  sacri- 
lice.    See  0FFKHIM3. 

5.  nVlT,  oldh  (.Sept.  generally  oXorat'Tu-fin),  the 
"whole  burnt-offering."     See  BuKST-otFKJtiKU. 

6.  cb^,  thrtem  (Sept.  5wm  uurqpiov),  used  fre- 
quently with  nzi,  and  sometiinea  called  *|3''|?,  the 
"peace-"  or  "thank-offering."    See  each  of  these  words. 

7.  rStan,  ckalldlh  (Sept.  generally  wipi  aiitifiriai:), 
tbe''siniffering"(q.v.). 

8.  D^M,  aikSm  (SepL  generally  irXiifi^XE'a),  the 
"  tiespassMiffering"  (q,  v.), 

9.  nCJ<,  uhihih  (from  OSJ,  fire),  a  "aacriflca  made 
by  tire  ■"  spoken  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice  and  offering, 
as  commonly  burned  (Lav.  ii,  8, 10).  and  even  of  those 
not  consumed  by  fire  (xiv,  7,  9) ;  but  usually  in  the  rit- 
ual tinmnia, "  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  odor  Ui  Jehovah"  (i,  9, 
18,17;  ii,i,  9;  ill,  6;  comp,  Exod.  xxix,41 ;  lav.  vlli, 
21 ;  briefly,  Exod.  xxix,  18,  25;  Uv.  li,  10).    See  Fine. 
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"a  sacrilice  of  praise."     See  Praisk. 
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for  deep  repentance  (Psa.  li,  17),  for  the  good  works  of 
believers  (PhlL  iv,  18 ;  Heb.  xiii,  16),  and  for  the  duties 
of  prayer  and  praise  (Rom.  xii,  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  15 ;  1  Pet. 
ii,6). 

If.  Origin  of  Sacrifice, — Did  it  arise  from  a  natural 
instinct  of  man,  sanctioned  and  guided  by  God,  or  was 
it  the  subject  of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation? 
This  is  a  question  the  importance  of  which  has  proba- 
bly been  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sacrifice  was  sanctioned  by  God's  law,  with  a  special 
typical  reference  to  the  atonement  of  Christ;  its  uni- 
versal prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often  opposed  to, 
man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation  to  God,  shows 
it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by 
an  external  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on  that 
sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God  which  is 
stamped  by  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  histori- 
cal question,  perhaps  insoluble,  probably  one  which  can- 
not be  treated  at  all,  except  in  connection  with  some 
general  theory  of  the  method  of  primeval  revelation, 
but  certainly  one  which  does  not  affect  the  authority 
and  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itself.  We  need  not  dis- 
cuss here  the  theory  of  the  old  English  deists,  such  as 
Blount  and  Tyndale,  that,  as  cruel  men  delighted  in 
bloodshed,  so  they  conceived  God  to  be  like  themselves, 
and  sought  to  please  and  appease  him  by  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  beasts ;  or  the  specious  improvement  of  this 
theory  which  Spencer  {De  Leg,  Hebr,  Rii,  L  iii,  diss,  ii) 
framed,  that  men  sacrificed  originally  because  of  the 
savage  wildneas  of  their  nature,  and  that  (xod  accepted 
and  ratified  their  grim  worship  to  restrain  them  from 
what  was  worse.  The  question  is  now  proposed  in  this 
form :  Did  sacrifice  arise  from  the  natural  religious  in- 
stinct of  man,  with  or  without  (for  both  views  are  held) 
an  unconscious  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  did  it 
originate  in  a  distinct  divine  revelation?  Those  who 
advocate  the  former  view  speak  of  sacrifice  as  the  "free 
expression  of  the  divinely  determined  nature  of  roan*' 
(Neumann).  "Man  sacrifices  because  of  his  inaliena- 
ble divine  likeness,  according  to  which  he  cannot  cease 
to  seek  that  communion  with  God  for  whic^  he  was 
created,  even  through  such  an  effectual  self-sacrifice  as 
is  exhibited  in  sacrifice.  Sacrifices  have  thus  been  as 
little  an  arbitrary  invention  of  man  as  prayer.  Like 
prayer,  they  have  originated  in  an  inner  necessity  to 
which  man  freely  surrenders  himself"  (Oehler,  in  Uer- 
zog's  Reai^EncykL  x,  617). 

1.  One  recent  writer  on  the  subject  (Davison,  /«- 
guirg  into  (he  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrifice^ 
1825)  adduces  (on  the  authority  of  Spencer  and  Ou- 
tram)  the  consent  of  the  fathers  in  favor  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  alleges  that 
the  notion  of  its  divine  origin  is  "  a  mere  modern  fig- 
ment, excogitated  in  the  presumptively  speculative  age 
of  innovating  Puritanism."  This  assertion  has,  in  part, 
been  met  by  Faber  {I'reatise  on  the  Origin  of  ErpiatO' 
ry  Sacrifice^  1827),  who  shows  that  the  only  authorities 
adduced  by  Outram  {De  Saa-ificiis)  and  .S])encer  (l)e 
Leg.  Ilebr.)  are  Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom,  the  author 
of  the  work  called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Questions  and  A  nstoers  to  the  Orthodox,  com- 
monly printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Of 
the  early  theologians  thus  adduced,  the  last  three  are 
positive  and  explicit  in  their  assertion,  while  the  senti- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr  are  gathered  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  in  consequence  of  any  direct  avowal  He 
says,  "  As  circumcision  commenced  from  Abraham,  so 
the  Sabbath,  and  sacrifices,  and  oblations,  and  festivals 
commenced  from  Moses;''  which  clearly  intimates  that 
he  considered  primitive  sacrifice  as  a  human  invention 
until  made  by  the  law  a  matter  of  religious  obligation. 
The  great  body  of  the  fathers  are  silent  as  to  the  ojHgin 
of  sacrifice;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them,  cited 
by  Spencer  (Z)e  Leg.  ffebr,  p.  646  sq.),  held  that  sacri- 
fice was  admitted  into  the  law  through  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  who  had  been  familiar- 


ized with  it  in  Egypt,  and,  if  not  allowed  to  aacrifioe  to 
God,  would  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  tbe  idols 
of  their  heathen  neighbors.    The  ancient  writeia  who 
held  this  opinion  are  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  TertuUian, 
Chr%'sostom,  Tbeodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Kpiphanins 
of  Salamis,  Irenieus,  Jerome,  Procopias,  Eucheriua,  Anas- 
tatius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  C<m8titiiliom, 
But  out  of  the  entire  number,  only  the  four  already  men- 
tioned allege  incidentally  the  human  origin  of  primirive 
sacrifice :  the  rest  are  silent  on  this  point.    Outnun,  in- 
deed {De  Sacrif  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  §  6,  p.  8, 9),  thinks  that  in 
giving  this  opinion  they  virtuaUy  deny  tbe  divine  ori- 
gin of  sacrifice.     But  it  is  fairly  answered  that  the  as- 
sertion, be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  sacrifice  was  in- 
troduced into  the  law  from  condescension  to  the  Egyp- 
tianizing  weakness  of  the  people,  furnishes  no  legitimate 
proof  that  the  persons  enteruining  this  opinion  held 
the  mere  human  origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacri- 
fice, and  affords  no  ground  for  alleging  the  ccHiaent  of 
Christian  antiquity  in  favor  of  that  opinion.    Such  per- 
sons could  not  but  have  known  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
existed  anterior  to  the  rise  of  pagan  idolatry ;  and  hence 
the  notion  which  they  entertained  leaves  the  queslioo 
as  to  the  primitive  origin  of  sacrifice  entirely  opoi,  m 
far  as  they  are  concerned.    Paganism,  whether  in  Egypt 
or  elsewhcr.\  merely  t>orroweil  the  rite  from  pure  patri- 
archism,  which  already  possessed  it;  and  unless  a  writ- 
er expressly  declares  such  to  be  his  opinion,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding  that  he  held  the  human  origin 
of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  simply  because  he  con- 
ceives that  a  SYStem  of  sacrificial  service  had  been  tn- 
mediate^  adopted  into  the  law  from  paganism  out  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people.     Besides^ 
some  of  these  very  fathers  held  language  with  re«pect 
to  primitive  sacrifice  not  much  in  favor  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  has,  on  this  ground,  been  given  to  their 
sentiments.    Thus,  according  to  Cyril,  **God  accepted 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Cain, 
because  it  was  fitting  that  posterity  should  learn  from 
thence  how  they  might  blamelessly  offer  unto  God  his 
meet  and  due  honor."     If,  then,  these  authorities  be 
taken  as  neutral  oa  the  question,  with  the  four  excep* 
tions  alrca  ly  indicated,  we  shall  find  whatever  authori- 
ty we  ascribe  to  these  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  testimony  of  other  ancient  witnesses  in  favor  of  the 
divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice.    Philo-Judaeus  says, 
"Abel  brought  neither  the  same  oblation  as  Cain,  m^ 
in  the  sa  ne  manner;  but,  instead  of  things  inanimate, 
he  brought  things  animate;  and  instead  of  later  and 
secondary  products,  he  brought  the  older  and  the  first: 
for  he  offered  in  sacrifice  from  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 
and  from  their  fat,  acconling  to  the  most  holy  command'* 
{De  Saciif.  A  helis  et  Caini  in  Opp,  p.  145).    Augustine, 
after  expressly  referring  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  the 
divine  command,  more  distinctly  evolves  his  meaning 
by  saying, "  The  prophetic  immolation  of  blood,  testify- 
ing, from  the  very  commencement  of  the  human  race, 
the  future  passion  of  the  Mediator,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
antiquity ;  inasmuch  as  Abel  is  found  in  Holy  Script- 
ure to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  up  this  propjiet- 
ic  immolation"  (Cont,  Faust.  Manich.  in  0pp.  vi,  145). 
Next  we  come  to  Athanasius,  who,  speaking  of  the 
consent  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  New,  says:  *'What  Moses  taught,  these 
things  his  predecessor  Abraham  had  preserved;  and 
what  Abraham  had  preserved,  with  those  things  Enoch 
and  Noah  were  well  acqiutinted ;  for  they  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  dean  and  the  undean,  and  were  accepta- 
ble to  God.     Thus,  also,  in  like  manner,  Abel  bore  tes- 
timony ;  for  he  knew  what  he  had  learned  from  Adam, 
and  Adam  himself  taught  oniy  tchai  he  had  pretiousiy 
learned  from  the  Lord"  {Synod.  Nieen.  eomtra  Uetr,  -4rt- 
mi.  decret.  in  0pp.  i,  403).     Eusebius  of  Ccesarea,  in  a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation,  alleges  that  animal  sac^ 
rifice  was  first  of  all  practiced  by  the  ancient  lovers  of 
<«od  (the  patriarchs),  and  that  not  by  accident,  bnt 
through  a  certain  divine  contrivance^  under  which,  as 
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taught  hy  the  Divine  Spirit^  it  became  their  duty  thus 
to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  venerable  victim,  really 
acceptable  to  God,  which  was,  in  time  then  future,  des- 
tined to  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race 
{DeMonsl.  Evang,  i,  8, 24, 25). 

Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  sacrifice  must  have  originateii  in  a  divine 
command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  independently  of  such  a  command,  and  as 
distinguished  from  vegetable  oblations,  animal  sacrifice, 
which  involves  the  practice  of  slaughtering  and  burn- 
ing an  innocent  victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect, 
have  been  adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favor  of 
God.  Our  own  courae  of  scriptural  education  prevents 
us,  perhaps,  from  being  competent  judges  on  this  point; 
but  we  have  means  of  judging  how  so  singular  a  rite 
must  strike  the  minds  of  thinking  men  not  in  the  same 
degree  prepossessed  by  early  associations.  The  ancient 
Greek  masters  of  thought  not  unfrequently  expressed 
their  astonishment  how  and  upon  what  rational  princi- 
ples so  strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacrifice 
could  ever  have  originated ;  for  as  to  the  notion  of  its 
being  pieating  to  the  Deity,  such  a  thing  struck  them 
as  a  manifest  impossibility  (lambLic  De  Vit,  Pythag.  p. 
106-118;  Porphyr.Z><!ilfo/tn.p.96;  Theopbrast.  et  Pur- 
phyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Prtrp,  Evang.  p.  90,  91).  Those  who 
do  not  believe  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution 
must  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by  alleging  that,  when 
men  had  come  to  slay  animals  for  their  own  food,  they 
might  think  it  right  to  slay  them  to  satbfy  their  gods ; 
and,  in  fact,  Grotius,  who  held  the  human  origin  of  sac- 
rifices, and  yet  believed  that  animal  food  was  not  used 
before  the  Deluge,  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  con- 
tending that  AbeFs  offering  was  not  an  animal  sacri- 
fice, but  only  the  produce — the  milk  and  wool — of  bis 
best  sheep.  This,  however,  shows  that  he  believed  ani- 
mal sacrifice  to  have  been  impossible  before  the  Deluge 
without  the  sanction  of  a  divine  command,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  discredited. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly  put  by  Hallet 
{Comment,  on  Ileb.  xi,  4,  cited  by  Magee,  On  the  Atone- 
ment), has  been  reproduced  with  increased  force  by  Fa- 
ber  (Prim,  Sacrifice,  p.  183).  It  amounts  to  this:  (1.) 
Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a  mere  act 
of  gratuitous  superstition ;  whence,  on  the  principle  of 
PauFs  reprobation  of  what  he  denominates  will  -  wor- 
ship, it  is  neither  acceptable  nor  pleasing  to  God.  (2.) 
Bat  sacrifice  daring  the  patriarchal  ages  was  accept- 
ed by  God,  and  was  plainly  honored  with  his  approba- 
tioo.  (3.)  Therefore,  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal 
ages  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God.  (4.)  If,  then,  such  was  the  character 
of  primiti%''e  sacrifice — that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacri- 
fice was  net  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  un- 
commanded by  God — it  must.,  in  that  case,  indubitably 
have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human,  institution.  If  it 
be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  expiato- 
ly,  or  piacular,  the  argument  for  their  divine  origin  is 
strengthened,  as  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  combination 
of  ideas  under  which  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
could  be  worked  out  by  the  human  mind.  This  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  that  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  feel  bound  also  to 
deny  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed  were  piacular. 
It  is  strongly  insbted  that  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement 
by  animal  sacrifice  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  light  of 
nature  or  from  the  principles  of  reason.  If,  therefore, 
the  idea  existed,  it  must  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  guessing  superstition,  or  have  been  divine- 
ly appointed.  Now,  we  know  that  God  cannot  approve 
of  unwarranted  and  presumptuous  superstition ;  if,  there- 
fore, he  can  be  shown  to  have  received  with  approba- 
tion a  species  of  sacrifice  undiacoverable  by  the  light 
of  natore,  or  from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  follows  that 
it  most  have  been  of  bis  own  institution. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice 


before  the  law,  however,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  denied 
by  Outram,  Eniesti,  Doderiin,  Davison,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  believe  that  it  was  revealed  under  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  doubt  its  existence  under  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensation.  The  arguments  already  stated  in 
favor  of  the  divine  institution  of  primitive  sacrifice  go 
equally  to  support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacrifice, 
the  idea  of  which  seems  more  urgently  to  have  required 
a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  expiatory  sacrifice  is 
found  to  have  existed  among  all  nations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  eucharistic  and  impetratory  sacrifices;  and 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  principle  on  which  human  sac- 
rifices were  offered  among  the  ancient  nations.  The 
expiatory  view  of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by 
heathen  writers :  ^<  Take  heart  for  heart,  fibre  for  fibre. 
This  life  we  give  you  in  the  place  of  a  better "  (Ovid, 
Fcuti,  vi,  161).  This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  but  that  the  idea  was  derived,  along  with  ani- 
mal sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and  pre- 
served among  his  various  descendants.  This  argument, 
if  valid,  would  show  the  primitive  origin  of  piacular 
sacrifice.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  which  Noah  transmitted  to  the  postdiluvian 
world  was  the  same  that  he  had  derived  from  his  pious 
ancestors,  and  the  same  that  was  evinced  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, again  brought  back.  Now  if  that  sacrifice  was 
expiatory,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  di- 
vinely commanded;  and  the  supposition  that  it  was 
both  expiatory  and  divinely  commanded  makes  the 
whole  history  far  mure  clear  and  consistent  than  any 
other  which  has  been  or  can  be  offered.  It  amounts, 
then,  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing  a  eucharistic  of- 
fering, when  his  brother  brought  one  which  was  expia- 
tory, denied  virtually  that  his  sins  deserved  death,  or 
that  he  needed  the  blood  of  atonement.  Some  go  fur- 
ther, and  allege  that  in  the  text  itself  God  actually 
commanded  Cain  to  offer  a  piacular  sacrifice.  (See 
this  question  discussed  below.) 

2.  On  the  other  band,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  the- 
ory which  refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is 
the  total  silence  of  Holy  Scripture — a  silence  the  more 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference 
made  in  Gen.  ii  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacri- 
fice when  first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  course ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  men;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
mand given  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
of  which  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  impair,  al- 
though it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal  revela- 
tion of  sacrifice,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  assertion  of  it, 
as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine.  See,  for  ex- 
ample (as  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Saaifice),  the  elaborate 
reasoning  on  the  translation  of  PK^SH  in  Gen.  iv,  7« 
Even  supposing  the  venion  a  '*  sin-offering  ooacheth 
at  the  door "  to  be  correct,  on  the  ground  of  general 
usage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious  version  of  the  Sept, 
and  of  the  remarkable  grammatical  const niction  of  the 
masculine  participle  with  the  feminine  noun  (as  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  sin-offering  was  actually  a 
male),  still  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  Lord 
even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  existing,  and  as  known 
to  exist:  he  does  not  institute  it.  The  supposition 
that  the  '* skins  of  beasts"  in  Gen.  iii,21  were  skins  of 
animals  sacrificed  by  God's  command  is  a  pure  assump- 
tion. The  argument  on  Heb.  xi,  4,  that  faith  can  rest 
only  on  a  distinct  divine  command  as  to  the  special 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
definition  of  it  given  in  ver.  1.     (See  below.) 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected,  any  con- 
clusive argument  on  this  side  of  the  question.  All  al- 
low that  the  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice are  perfectly  natural  to  man.  The  higher  view  of 
its  expiatory  character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  oo 
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it«  typical  nature,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture. 
It  is  veiled  under  other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patri- 
archal sacritices.  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
Law  (Lev.  xvii,  11,  etc) ;  but  even  then  the  theory  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult;  it  is 
only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews) that  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is  as 
likely  that  it  pleased  God  gradually  to  superadd  the 
higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man  from  the 
lower  ideas  (which  must  eventually  find  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  higher),  as  that  he  originally  commanded 
the  institution  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  its 
full  meaning  was  not  yet  come.  The  rainbow  was 
just  as  truly  the  symbol  of  Crod's  new  promise  in  Gen. 
ix,  13-17,  whether  it  had  or  had  nut  existed  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon  before  the  flood.  What  God  sets  bis 
seal  to  he  makes  a  part  of  his  revelation,  whatever  its 
origin  may  be.  It  is  to  be  noticed  (see  Warburton, 
Div,  Ijeg,  ix,  c.  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  the  method 
of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left  free,  without  any  direction 
on  the  part  of  God,  while  in  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
limitation  and  regulation  of  sacrifice,  as  to  time,  place, 
and  material,  is  a  most  prominent  feature,  on  which 
much  of  its  distinction  from  heathen  sacrifice  depend- 
ed. The  inference  is  at  least  probable  that  when  God 
sanctioned  formally  a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  he  define  its  method. 

See  on  the  question,  in  addition  to  the  above  trea- 
tises, Sykes,  Kuay  on  the  Nature j  Origitt,  aitd  Desiffn  of 
Sacrifices ;  Taylor,  Scriptun  Doctrine,  of  the  A  tonement 
(1758) ;  Kitchie,  Crificisni  upon  Modem  Notions  of  Sac- 
Hfices  (17GI) ;  Magee,  Disburses  on  Atonement  and  Sac- 
iHfices,     See  also  Atonkmknt. 

III.  Biblical  history  of  Sacrifice. — 1.  Ante-Mosaic 
Instances.— In  examining  the  various  sacrifices  record- 
ed in  Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  law,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacri- 
fice (nxisn  and  D^<wK)  are  not  applied  to  them.  This 
fact  does  not  at  all  show  that  they  were  not  actually 
expiatory,  nor  even  that  the  offerers  had  not  that  idea 
of  expiation  which  must  have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all 
sacrifices;  but  it  justifies  the  inference  that  this  idea 
was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sac- 
rifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchdh,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice. (So  in  Heb.  xi,  4  the  word  ^tsia  is  explained  by 
the  toXq  dtiapoig  below.)  In  the  case  of  both  it  would 
appeir  to  have  been  eucharistic,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  offerers  to  have  lain  in  their  "  faith"  (Heb. 
xi,4).  Whether  that  faith  of  Abel  referred  to  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  and  was  connected  with  any 
idea  of  the  typical  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it 
was  a  simple  and  humble  faith  in  the  unseen  God,  as 
the  giver  and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  author- 
ized by  Scripture  to  decide.     See  Cain. 

The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  flood  (Gen.  viii,  20)  is 
called  burnt-offering  (oldh).  This  sacrifice  is  express- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  covenant  which 
follows  in  ix,  8-17.  The  same  ratification  of  a  cove- 
nant is  seen  in  the  burnt-offertng  of  Abraham,  especial- 
ly enjoined  and  defined  by  (iod  in  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  and  is 
probably  to  be  traced  in  the  "  building  of  altars"  by 
Abraham  on  entering  Canaan  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  7,  8) 
and  Marare  (xiii,  18),  by  Isaac  at  Beersheba  (xxvi,  25), 
and  by  Jacob  at  Shechem  (xxxiii,  20),  and  in  Jacob's 
set  ting-up  and  anointing  nf  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii, 
18 ;  XXXV,  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Miz- 
pah  also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been  what 
is  called  the  federative^  the  recognition  of  a  bond  be- 
tween the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedication  of 
himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the  service  of 
the  LoiHi    See  Noah. 


The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii,  1-18)  atanda  by  it- 
self as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  9»  a  trial,  counte- 
nanced by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  before :  the  voluntan'  sur- 
render of  an  only  sou  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  will- 
ing dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  ft>re- 
ground ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds 
certainly  a  secondary  position.     See  Isaac 

In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job  i, 
5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlit,  8),  we,  for  the  first 
time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  expiation  for 
sin  accompanied  by  repentance  and  prayer,  and  brought 
prominently  forward.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  as  to  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fice in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  x,  25),  where  sacrifice  {zi- 
bac/i)  is  distinguished  from  burnt-offering.  Here  the 
main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory' ;  the  object  is  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  and  avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 

2.  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period. — These  are  in- 
augurated by  the  offering  of  the  Passover  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  Exod.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique 
in  its  character,  and  seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities 
of  all  the  various  divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. Its  ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sin-offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of 
the  blood,  which  (after  the  first  celebration)  was  poured 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv,  7),  and  in  the 
care  taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (see  Exod.  xii,  10;  xxxiv,  25).  It  was  un- 
like it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not 
burnt,  or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  "  at  his 
table,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-offering.  Its  peculiar 
position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its  special  ref- 
erence to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it  out  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  referred  to  any  formal  class  of  sacrifi<%; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by 
means  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinct- 
npss  before  unknown.    See  Passovek. 

The  sacrifice  of  Exod.  xxiv,  offered  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  **  bumt-uffer- 
ing"  and  "  peace-offering"  in  ver.  5 ;  but  the  solemn 
use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix,  18-22)  distinctly  marks 
the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice  was  needed  for  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  God,  the  idea  of  which  the  sin 
and  trespass  offerings  were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the  va- 
rious forms  of  sacrifice : 

(a.)  The  bttmtroffering.    Self-dedicatory. 

((f.)  The  ineetise  offered  after  racrlflce  In  the  HoIt 
Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  cif  the  priest  (a9  a 
type  of  the  Great  Hisrh-priest),  accompanying  and  mak* 
ing  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii)  ve 
find  these  offered  in  what  became  ever  afterwards  the 
appointed  order :  first  came  the  sin-offering,  to  prepare 
access  to  God ;  next  the  burnt-offering,  to  mark  their 
dedication  to  his  sen'ice;  and,  thirdly,  the  meat-offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving.  The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same 
order,  with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten,  no 
doubt,  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after  ht 
all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by  the  de- 
scent of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Henceforth  the 
sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  until  He 
should  come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for 
granted  (see  Ley.  i,  2 ;  ii,  1,  etc., "  If  a  man  bring  an  of- 
fering, ye  shall,"  etc),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide 
and  limit  its  exercise.  In  every  case  but  that  of  the 
peace-offering  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ideas  symbolized,  but 
so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in  heathen  sys- 
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terns,  and  finding  ita  logical  result  in  human  sacrifice) 
thai  the  more  costly  the  offering,  the  more  surely  must 
it  meet  with  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  probably 
in  order  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  mind,  and  also 
to  guard  against  corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial, 
and  against  the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without 
obedience,  could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv,  22, 23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, afterwards  to  the  Temple.  (For  instances  of  in- 
fringement of  this  rule  unceiisnred,  see  Judg.  ii,  6 ;  vi, 
26;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  xi,  16;  xvi,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  13;  1 
Kings  iii,  2,  3.  Most  of  these  cases  are  special,  some 
authorized  by  special  command ;  but  the  law  probably 
did  not  attain  to  its  full  strictness  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple.)  This  ordinance  also  necessitated  a 
periodical  gathering  as  one  nation  before  God,  and  so 
kept  clearly  before  their  minds  their  relation  to  him 
as  their  national  King.  Both  limitations  brought  out 
the  great  truth  that  God  himself  provided  the  way  by 
which  man  should  approach  him,  and  that  the  method- 
of  reconciliation  was  initiated  by  him,  and  not  by  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  it  has 
been  argued  (as  by  Outram,  Warburton,  etc)  that  the 
whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  narions,  especially  from  Egj'pt,  in  order  to 
guard  against  worse  superstition  and  positive  idolatry. 
The  argument  is  mainly  based  (see  Warburton,  Div,  l^eg, 
iv,  §  vi,  2)  on  Ezek.  xx,  25,  and  similar  references  in  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremo- 
niaL  Taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacri- 
fice, it  is  weak  and  superficial ;  it  labors  under  two  fatal 
difficulties,  the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence 
of  sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  had  been  already  typified,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giving  a  reason 
for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial so  remarkablv  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of 
patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnishing  an  explanation 
of  certain  special  rites^  it  may  probably  have  some  val- 
ue. It  certainly  contains  this  tnuh :  that  the  craving 
fur  visible  tokens  of  God^s  presence,  anil  visible  rites  of 
worship,  from  which  idolatry  proceeds,  was  provided 
fur  and  turned  into  a  safe  channel  bv  the  whole  ritual 
and  typical  system,  of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre. 
The  contact  with  the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted 
the  ^irit  of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtless  render  such 
provision  then  especially  necessar}'.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degradation 
into  formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning 
with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

3.  Pogt'Mo9aic  Sacrifices, — It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  history  of  Post-Mosaic  sacri- 
fice, for  its  main  principles  were  now  fixed  forever. 
The  roost  remarkable  instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large 
scale  are  by  Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  viii,  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Atha- 
liah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  18),  and  by  Hezekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and  restoration  of  the  Temple -worship  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  21-24).  In  each  case  the  lavish  use  of 
victims  was  chiefly  in  the  peace-offerings,  which  were 
a  saoed  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the  table  of 
their  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  were : 

<a.)  Bnmt'Oferingn. 

1.  The  dnilv  banit-offerin^  (Exod.  xxlx,  83^2). 

2.  The  dtioDle  bnmi-offerlngs  on  the  Sabbath  (Nnmh. 
xx^il,  9, 10). 

3.  The  hnnit- offerings  at  the  great  festlrals  (Numb. 
xxrin,U-xx!x,30). 

1.  The  daily  meat-offerinss  acconrapflnyin?  the  daily 
barat-offeriogs  (flonr,  oil,  and  wine)  (Exixf.  xxix,  40, 41). 

2.  The  shew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankinceuse), 
renewed  ever3r  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxlv,  5-»). 

S.  The  spec'iMl  ment-ofl^In^s  at  the  Sabbath  and  the 
great  festivals  (Numb,  xxviii,  xxix). 


4.  The  first -fhiits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiil,  10-14), 
at  Pentecost  (xxlil,  17-SO),  both  "wave-offerinjrs;"  the 
flrst-fniits  of  the  doiiirh  and  threshhig-floor  nt  the  barvext- 
time  (Numb,  xv,  20,  21 ;  Dent,  xxvi,  1-11),  called  "  beave- 
offeriugs.*' 

(e.)  Hin-cfferin^ 

1.  Siu-oflfering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Namb.  xxviii, 
15). 

8.  Sln-offerioGTS  at  the  Pnssover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of 
Tnimi)ets,  and  Tabernacles  (Nnmb.  xxviii,  22, 80 ;  xxix,  0, 
16,19,22,85,88,81,84,88). 

8.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat  sacrificed, 
and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  and  of  the  hnJInck  for 
the  priest  himself  on  the  Great  Day  of  Aiouenieut  (Lev. 
xvi). 

(d.)  Inoennt. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  Incense  (Exod.  xxx,  7, 8). 

8.  The  inceuee  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atoneiueut  (Lev. 
xvi,  18). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of 
the  people  for  themselves  individually :  at  the  purifica- 
tion of  women  (Lev.  xii) ;  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
boni,  and  circumcision  of  all  male  children ;  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leprosy  (ch.  xiv)  or  any  uncleanness  (ch. 
xv) ;  at  the  fulfilment  of  Nazaritic  and  other  vows 
(Numb,  vi,  1-21);  on  occasions  of  marriage  and  of 
burial,  etc.,  besides  the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin- 
offering&  These  must  have  kept  op  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sacrifices  every  day,  and  brought  the  rite 
home  to  every  man's  thought  and  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life.    See  Sacrificial  Offerings. 

IV.  Significance  of  the  Leviiical  Sacrifices, — In  ex- 
amining the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that^  in  its  development!,  the  order  of  idea  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  order  of  rime.  By  the 
order  of  sacrifice  in  its  perfect  form  (as  in  Lev.  viii)  it 
is  clear  that  the  sin-offering  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place,  the  bunit-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat- 
offering, or  peace-offering,  last  of  all.  The  second  conld 
only  be  offered  after  the  first  had  been  accepted;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second.  Yet, 
in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices  partoolc  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
peace-offering  and  burnt-offering;  and  that,  under  the 
law,  by  which  was  "  the  knowledge  of  sin"  (Rom.  iii, 
20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  first  time  explicitly  set 
forth.  This  is  but  natural,  that  the  deepest  ideas  shoidd 
be  the  last  in  order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  those  who  believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  the  typical  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  must  view  the  type  in  constant 
reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  prepared,  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  former  vague  and  recondite  meanings  which 
are  fixed  and  manifested  bv  the  latter.  The  sacrifices 
must  be  considered,  not  merely  as  they  stand  in  the  law, 
or  even  as  they  might  have  appeared  to  a  pious  Isra- 
elite, but  as  they  were  illustrated  by  the  prophets,  and 
perfectly  interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  w^/s  to  embrace  all  mankind  in  its 
influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  God  in  other  nations, 
and  the  ideas  which  in  them  were  dimly  and  confused- 
ly expressed. 

1.  Contrast  toith  ffeatkenism, — It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  universality  of  heathen  sacrifices  (see  Magee, 
IHs,  on  Sacrifice,  vol.  i,  dis.  v,  and  Ernst  von  Lasaulx, 
Treatise  on  Greek  amd  Roman  Sacrifice,  quoted  in  notes 
23,  26  to  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1858),  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  was  often 
looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods;  an  idea 
which,  for  example,  runs  through  all  Greek  literature, 
from  the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion  of 
which  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  declared  that 
God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands  (Acts  xvii,  25). 
It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were  used  as  prayers  to 
obtain  benefits  or  to  avert  wrath,  and  that  this  idea 
was  corrupted  into  the  superstition,  denounced  by  hea- 
then satirists  as  well  as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by 
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them  the  gods'  favor  could  be  parchaaed  for  the  wick- 
ed, or  their  "envy"  be  averted  from  the  prosperous. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank- 
offerings,  and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "table  of  the  gods"  (comp.  1  Cor.  x,  20.  21),  is 
equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  Hacrifioe 
as  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  gener- 
ally obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  concep- 
tions of  the  rite.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems 
always  to  have  been  latent  the  idea  of  propitiation ; 
that  is,  the  belief  in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natu- 
ral to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to 
be  restored.  The  emphatic  **  shedding  of  the  bl<xxl*' 
as  the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was 
often  eaten  by  the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  a  full  explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas  above 
referred  to.  Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the 
sacrificer,  or  (as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human 
victims,  and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  contained 
the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blcNKl  is  no  remis- 
sion," and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the 
great  central  truth  of  revelation.  Such  an  idea  may 
be,  as  has  been  argued,  '*  unnatural,"  in  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  reason;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  unnatural  if  frequency  of  existence  and  ac- 
cordance with  a  deep  natural  instinct  be  allowed  to 
preclude  that  epithet. 

Now,  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  O. 
T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas. 
The  very  names  used  in  it  for  sacrifice,  as  is  seen  above, 
involve  the  conception  of  the  rite  as  a  gin^,  a  form  of 
worship,  a  thank-offering,  a  self-devotion,  and  an  atone- 
ment. In  fact,  it  brings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
ideas  which,  in  heathenism,  were  uncertain,  vague,  and 
perverted.  But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are 
two: 

(1.)  Whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as 
alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to 
be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  roan.  Scripture 
represents  God  himself  as  approaching  man,  as  point- 
ing out  and  sanctioning  the  way  by  which  the  broken 
covenant  should  be  restored.  This  was  impressed  on 
the  Israelites  at  every.step  by  the  minute  directions  of 
the  law  as  to  time,  place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  and  by 
its  utterly  discountenancing  the  "will-worship"  which 
in  heathenism  found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  inven- 
tion of  cq|itly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  It  is  especially  to 
be  noted  that  this  particularity  is  increased  as  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea ;  for  where- 
as the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally  seem  to  have 
been  undefined  by  God,  and,  even  under  the  law,  the 
nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
burnt-offerings,  was  determined  by  the  sacrificer  only, 
yet  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  inauguration 
of  his  covenant  was  prescribed  to  him,  and  the  sin-offer- 
ings under  the  law  were  roost  accurately  and  minutely 
determined  (see,  for  example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
Lev.  xvi).  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  this  essential 
difference  purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the 
oormptions  which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God  and 
fallen  man. 

(2.)  The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a 
scheme  proceeiiing  from  Cvod,  and,  in  his  foreknowledge, 
connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  his- 
tory. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  character  of  all 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews argues,  all  their  eflicacy  depended.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  like  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  they 
bad  a  twofold  effect,  depending  on  the  special  position 
of  an  Israelite  as  a  member  of  the  natural  theocracy, 
and  on  his  general  position  as  a  man  in  relation  with 
God.    On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering 


was  an  atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  offences 
of  negligence,  which  in  "  presumptuous" — i.  e.  deliberate 
and  wilful — crime  was  rejected  (see  Numb,  xv,  27-81 ; 
and  comp.  Heb.  x,  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  had, 
as  the  prophetic  writings  show  us,  a  distinct  spiritnal  sig- 
nificance as  a  means  of  expressing  repentuioe  and  re- 
ceiving forgiveness,  which  could  have  belonged  to  it 
only  as  a  type  of  the  great  atonement.  How  far  that 
typical  meaning  was  recognised  at  different  periods  and 
by  different  persons,  it  is  nseless  to  speculate ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  bad  no  te«it- 
mony  on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spirit- 
ual teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  a  pious  Israel- 
ite must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material  sacrifice  in  it- 
self, and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing  only  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  shadowing  out  some  great  spiritual  truth 
or  action  of  his.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  with  more  or 
less  ilistinctnesB,  he  connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as 
of  other  truths,  with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. But,  however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  (*od  s  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  typical;  that  all  its  spirit- 
ual efficacy  depended  on  the  true  sacrifice  which  it  rep- 
resented, and  could  be  received  only  on  condition  of 
faith;  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed  away  when  the 
Antitype  had  come. 

2.  The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  are  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  in- 
sritution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  especialU'  the 
£piHtle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  Oifl-Testament  Belatumt, — Here  all  had  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  cove$ujmt  between  God  and 
man. 

{a.)  The  nn-ojfering  represented  that  covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "shed<ting  of  blood.**  Its 
characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring-out 
of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offering. 
The  flesh  was  in  no  case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either 
it  was  consumed  by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was 
eaten  by  the  priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  evefy 
thing  that  touched  it  was  holy  (i:ji*lp).  This  latter 
point  marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace -offi^ring, 
and  showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of  the 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  orf*  the 
victim  was  accepted  for  his  death  by  the  ordinance  of 
God's  mercy.  This  is  seen  most  deariy  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  after  the  aacrifioe 
of  the  one  goat,  the  high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat — ^whicfa  was  the  other  part  of 
the  sin-offering — with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  might  visibly  bear  them  away,  and  so  bring 
out  explicitly  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but  ia>- 
plied.  Accordingly,  we  find  (see  quotation  from  the 
Mishna  in  Outram,  De  Sacr,  i,  ch.  xv,  §  10)  that  in  all 
cases  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay  bis  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess,  generally  or 
specially,  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  tkis  be  my  expia- 
tion." Beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin-offering  distinctly 
witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  olf 
that  sin  was  death," and  that  (vod  had  provided  an  atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed  victim. 
The  reference  of  the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  wbo 
taketh  awav  the  sins  of  the  world"  was  one  understood 
and  hailed  at  once  bv  a  "  true  Israelite."    See  Sin-of- 
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(6.)  The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  httrnf-ojfer- 
ing  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  expiation  seems 
not  to  have  been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  and,  be- 
fore the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the  sin-offering  to  pre- 
cede it,  this  idea  may  have  been  even  prominent.    Bat 
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in  the  STstem  of  LeriticoSy  it  is  eyidently  only  aecond- 
aiT.  The  main  idea  is  the  oJOTering  of  the  whole  victim 
to  God,  representing  (as  the  layii^  of  the  hand  on  its 
bead  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrificer,  body  and 
soul,  to  him.  The  death  of  the  victim  was  (so  to  speak) 
an  incidental  feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the 
devotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn  sac- 
rifioea.  no  burutroffering  could  be  made  until  a  previous 
sin-offering  bad  brought  the  sacrificer  again  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  The  main  idea  of  this  sacrifice  must 
have  been  representative,  not  vicarious;  and  the  best 
comment  upon  it  is  the  exhortation,  in  Rom.  xii,  1, "  to 
preaeot  oar  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holv  and  accepta- 
ble to  God." 

(r.)  The  meat-offermgs — the  peace-  or  thank-offer- 
ing, the  first-fruits,  etc. — ^were  simply  offerings  to  God 
of  his  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  homage,  and 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  service  and  his  servants. 
Whether  they  were  regular  or  voluntary,  individual  or 
national,  independent  or  subsidiary  to  other  offerings, 
this  was  still  the  leading  idea.  The  meat-offering,  of 
floor,  oil,  and  wine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  hallowed  by 
frankincense,  was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion 
implied  in  the  burnt-offering;  and  the  peace-offerings 
for  the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  ix,  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special  solemnity. 
The  characterisric  ceremony  in  the  peace-offering  was 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer  (after  the  fat 
had  been  bamed  before  the  Lord,  and  the  breast  and 
shoulder  given  to  the  priests).  It  betokened  the  en- 
joyment of  communion  with  God  at  "  the  table  of  the 
Loni,*'  in  the  gifts  which  his  mercy  had  bestowed,  of 
whi<^  a  choice  portion  was  offered  to  him,  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  to  his  poor  (see  Deut.  xiv,  28, 29).  To  this 
view  of  sacrifice  allusion  is  made  by  Paul  in  Phil,  iv, 
18;  Hebb  xiii,  t.5, 16).  It  follows  naturally  from  the 
other  two.     See  If  eat-offerxno. 

It  is  clear,  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedicato- 
ry, and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of  these, 
taken  by  itself,  woidd  lead  to  error  and  superstition. 
The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend  to  the  idea  of  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  being  effectual  without  any 
condition  of  repentance  and  faith ;  the  self-dedicatory, 
taken  alone,  ignores  the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  and  undermines  the  whole  idea  of  atonement ;  the 
eucharistic,  alone,  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
can  satisfy  God's  service,  and  is  easily  perverted  into 
the  heathenish  attempt  to  "bribe"  God  by  vows  and 
offeringSL  All  three,  probably,  were  more  or  less  im- 
plied in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predominating  in 
its  turn :  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
historical  influence,  the  spiritual  meaning,  and  the  typ- 
ical value  of  sacrifice. 

Now,  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to  have 
retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucharistic  of- 
fering, even  when  they  perverted  these  by  half- hea- 
thenish snperBtition,  constantly  ignored  the  self- dedi- 
cation which  is  the  link  between  the  two,  and  which 
the  legolar  burnt-offering  should  have  impressed  upon 
them  as  their  daily  thought  and  dnty.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  main- 
ly directed;  its  key-note  is  contained  in  the  words  of 
Samuel — "  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams**  (1  Sara,  xv,  22).  So 
Isaiah  declares  (as  in  i,  tO-20)  that  "  the  Lord  delights 
not  in  the  blood  of  buUocks,  or  lambs,  or  goats  ;*'  that  to 
those  who  ''cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  .  .  . 
though  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow."  Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vii,  22,  23)  that  the 
Lord  did  not  "command  burnt- offerings  or  sacrifices'* 
mder  Moses,  but  said,  ^  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  of  indignant  protests  (see 
XX,  39-44)  against  the  pollution  of  God's  name  by  offer- 
htf^  of  those  whose  hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Ho- 
ses sets  forth  God*8  requirements  (vi.  6)  in  words  which 
our  Lord  himself  sanctiooed :  "  I  desired  mercy  and  not 
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sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  bumt- 
offering&"  Amos  (v,  21-27)  puts  it  even  more  strong- 
ly, that  God  *'  hates"  their  sacrifices,  unless  '*  judgment 
run  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream."  And  Micah  (vi,  6-8)  answers  the  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  sacrifice — "  Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord?"  by  the  words, "  What  doth  the 
Xiord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  AH  these  passages, 
and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  object — not  to  dis- 
courage sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without,  is 
recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus  he  says, 
in  Psa.  xl,  8-11,**  Sacrifice  and  meat-offering,  bum t^f- 
feringand  sin-offering,  thou  hast  not  required;"  and  con- 
trasts with  them  the  homage  of  the  heart — "  Mine  ears 
hast  thou  bored,"  and  the  active  service  of  life — ^  Lo !  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  In  Psa.  1, 18, 14,  sacrifice 
is  contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Psa.  cxli, 
2):  *^Thinkest  thou' that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High :  and  call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  In  Psa.  li,  16, 17,  it  is  similar- 
ly contrasted  with  true  repentance  of  the  heart:  "The 
sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart."  Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that 
sacrifice  was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Thfn  shalt 
thou  be  pleased  with  burnt -offerings  and  oblations; 
then  shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others,  expressing 
the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's  name  require. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them  that  this  idea  of  self- 
dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of 
propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  the 
prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  enveloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antitype  should  come  to  make  all 
clear.  For  the  evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look 
to  the  N.  T. ;  the  preparation  for  it  by  the  prophets 
was  (so  to  speak)  negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity 
of  all  other  propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of 
the  heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  atonement 
to  come. 

(2.)  New-Testament  Explanation. — Without  entering 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  atonement  (which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be 
suflScient  to  refer  to  the  connection  established  in  the 
N.T.  between  it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  svstem. 
To  do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  doctrine. 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "giAs  and 
sacrifices"  of  the  first  tabernacle  could  **  never  make  the 
sacrificers  perfect  in  conscience"  (xard  mn/eiStifftv)  i 
they  were  but  *' carnal  ordiiuinces,  imposed  on  them  till 
the  time  of  reformation"  (^lop^iMrewp)  (Heb.  ix,  9,  10). 
The  very  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
prove  this  imperfection,  which  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  "that  it  Is  impossible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin"  (x,  4).  But 
it  does  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no 
spiritual  efficacy  if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On 
the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to  assert 
that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual  meaning. 
Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet,  i,  20)  "  to  have  been 
foreordained"  as  a  sacrifice  "before  the  foundation  of 
the  world;"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed  in 
Rev.  xiii,  8)  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  material  sacrifices  represented  this  great  atone- 
ment as  already  made  and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowl- 
edge ;  and  to  those  who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  par- 
don, and  self-dedication  8}'mbolized  in  them  they  were 
means  of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  one  true 
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sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  sacrifi- 
cial system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition  and  a 
snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin-offering  were 
certainly  in  some  cases  moraL  The  whole  of  the  Mo> 
saic  description  of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real 
spiritual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theocra- 
cy. Just  as  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iii,  15-29)  that  the  prom- 
ise and  covenant  to  Abraham  were  of  primary,  the  law 
only  of  secondary  importance — so  that  men  had  under 
the  law  more  than  they  had  bjf  the  law— so  it  must  be 
said  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  They  could  convey 
nothing  in  themselves;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  true,  though  necessarily  imperfect  faith,  be 
means  of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype,     dee  Typb. 

(6.)  This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thns 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our 
Lord's  person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  the  sacrifice. 
See  Pkibst.  The  imperfection  of  all  sacrifices,  which 
made  them,  in  themselves,  liable  to  superstition  and 
even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this :  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  victim  seems  arbitrarilv  chosen  to  be  the  substitute 

* 

for,  or  the  representative  of,  the  sacrificer ;  and  that,  on 
the  other,  if  there  be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  he  h«i  no  right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his 
sacrifice  will  be  accepted;  that  there  needs,  therefore, 
to  be  a  mediator,  L  e.  (according  to  the  definition  of 
Heb.  v,  1-4),  a  true  priest,  who  shall,  as  being  one  with 
man,  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  one  with 
God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which  neces- 
sarily existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed  they 
would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations  for  the 
antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  him :  that  in  the 
first  place  he,  as  the  reprraentative  of  the  whole  human 
race,  offered  no  arbitrarily  chosen  victim,  but  the  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  own  blood ;  that  in  the  second  place 
he  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high- 
priest  forever,  "after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  one 
"  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,'* 
united  to  our  human  nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmi- 
ties and  trials,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  Son  of 
God,  exalted  far  above  all  created  things,  and  ever  liv- 
ing CO  make  intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  over;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  God  is  by  his  mediation  done  away  for- 
ever, and  the  most  holy  place  once  for  all  opened  to 
man.  All  the  points  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  which 
had  before  been  unintelligible  were  thus  made  clear. 

(c.)  This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
atonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  atonement  in  this  epis- 
tle, as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold 
light. 

(i.)  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the  sins  of 
many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  in  it  he 
stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  his  sacrifice  without 
any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion  of  men — 
offering  it,  indeed,  for  those  who  "  were  still  sinners*'  and 
at  enmity  w^ith  God  Moreover,  it  is  called  a  "  propi- 
tiation" (iXafffioQ  or  tXaarrfpiovjy  Kom.  iii,  24 ;  1  John 
ii,  2;  a  "ransom"  (aTroXvrpwirtc),  Rom.  iii,  25;  1  Cor. 
i,  80,  etc. ;  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply 
that  it  makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love, 
and  a  change  in  man's  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  he  stands  out  alone  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  and  his  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all, 
never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now,  this  view  of  the  atonement  is  set  forth  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  typified  by  the  sin-offering, 
especially  by  that  particular  sin-offering  with  which 
the  high -priest  entered  the  most  h<»ly  place  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (ix,  7-12),  and  by  that  which 


hallowed  the  inaagniation  of  the  Mosaic  coTenant  and 
cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  ministnition  (ix,  13-23).  In 
the  same  way  Christ  is  called  "our  Pasaover, sacrificed 
for  us"  (1  Cor.  v,  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  starts 
ling  language,  to  have  been  "  made  sin  for  as,"  though 
he  "  knew  no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v,  21).  This  typical  relatioo 
is  pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  euffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  bunung  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp  (Heh. 
xiii,  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (Bvmairr^p*ov)  i> 
said  to  have  its  antitype  in  his  passion  (xiii,  10).  All 
the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Uw  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  fuU  light.  Al- 
though the  principle  of  vicarious  sacrifice  still  remains, 
and  must  remain,  a  mvsterv,  vet  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence  in  him  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  types.  As  tlie 
sin-offering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  moet  fumla- 
mental  of  all  sacrifices,  so  the  aspect  of  the  aioiiemenc 
which  it  symbolizes  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

(ii.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  the  natural  duty  of 
sinless  man,  in  which  he  is  the  representative  of  all 
men,  and  in  which  he  calls  upon  us,  when  reooDciled  to 
God,  to  "  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him.''  **■  In  the 
days  of  his  fiesh  he  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions . . .  and  was  heard,  in  that  he  feared ;  though  be 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered :  and  being  made  perfect"  (by  that 
suffering;  see  ii,  10),  "he  became  the  author  of  aal%-a- 
tion  to  all  them  that  obey  him"  (v,  7,  8, 9).  In  this 
view  his  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  his  lowlv  incarnation,  and  his  life  of  humilitv, 
temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that  death  was  but 
a  fitting  dose.  In  the  passage  above  refnred  to  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  but  to  the  agon^ 
in  Gethnemane,  which  bowed  his  human  will  to  the 
will  of  his  Father.  The  main  idea  of  this  view  of  the 
atonement  is  representative  rather  than  vicarious,  in 
the  first  view  the  "  second  Adam"  undid  by  his  atoning 
blood  the  work  of  evil  which  the  first  Adam  did ;  in  the 
second  he,  by  his  perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  tlie 
first  Adam  left  undone,  ami,  by  his  grace  making  us 
like  himself,  calls  upon  us  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
path.  This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and 
enforces  the  language  alreatly  cited  from  the  O.  T.,  and 
especially  (see  Heb.  x,  6-9)  the  words  of  Psa.  xl,  6,  etc., 
which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the  "  doing  the 
will  of  God."  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
at  all  without  a  previous  implication  of  the  other:  as 
both  were  embrace<l  in  one  act,  so  are  they  insepara- 
bly connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put  forth  in  Rom  xii, 
1,  where  the  "mercies  of  God"  (i.e.  the  free  salvation, 
through  the  sin-offering  of  Christ'n  blood,  dwelt  uptm 
in  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle)  are  made  the 
ground  for  calling  on  us  "  to  present  our  bodies,  a  lirwg 
sacrificfj  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  (see  v,  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  members  of  his 
body.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  cruci- 
fied with  Christ"  (Gai  ii,  20 ;  Kom.  vi,  6) ;  to  liave  **  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us"  (2  Cor.  i,  5) ;  even  to 
"fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (rd  iumpti/iara)  thereof 
(Col.  i,  24);  and  to  "be  offered"  {oynvieff^ai)  "upon 
the  sacrifice  of  the  faith"  of  others  (PhiL  H,  17 ;  oomp. 
2  Tim.  iv,  6 ;  1  John  tii,  16).  As  without  the  sin-offo'- 
ing  of  the  cross  this,  our  bumt^-offering,  would  be  im- 
possible, so  also  without  the  burnt-offering  the  sin-of- 
fering will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

(dL)  With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifKes  on  the  outer  altar, 
is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  his  intercessicMi 
for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented  by  the  incense. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  part  of  his  priestly 
office  is  dwelt  upon  with  particular  reference  to  the  of- 
fering of  incense  in  the  most  holy  |ilaoe  b}^  the  high- 
priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Heb.  ix,  24-  iS\ 
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oomp.  iv,  14-16;  vi,  19,  20;  vii,  25).  It  implies  that 
the  nn -offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  to  rend 
asunder  the  veil  (of  sin)  between  man  and  God,  and 
that  the  continual  burnt-offering  is  now  accepted  by 
hino  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interceding  High-priest. 
That  intercession  is  the  strength  of  our  prayers,  and 
**  with  the  smoke  of  its  incense**  they  rise  up  to  heaven 
(Rev.  viii,  4).     See  Incknsb. 

{e.)  The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering  or  peace- 
oflWing  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
himself  than  with  thme  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanksgiv- 
ing, charity,  and  devotion  which  we,  as  Christians,  offer 
to  God,  and  **  with  which  he  is  well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii, 
15^  16)  as  with  "an  odor  of  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  ac- 
cepuble  to  God"  (PhiL  iv,  18).  They  betoken  that 
through  the  peace  won  by  the  sin-offering  we  have  al- 
ready l>een  enabled  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of 
that  self-dedication.     See  Peacb^offsrimo. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  It 
is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  and 
to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  and  sanc- 
tioned bv  God,  and  made  bv  him  one  channel  of  his 
revelation.  In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  had  a  value, 
partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all  respects  de- 
rived from  the  one  true  sacrifice,  of  which  it  was  the 
t3rpe.  It  involved  the  expiatory,  the  self-dedicatory, 
and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each  gradually  developed  and 
explained,  but  all  capable  of  full  explanation  only  by 
the  light  reflected  back  from  the  antitype. 

Litera/vrf, — This  is  very  copious,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  lists  of  works  cited  by  Danz  {Wdrierb»  s.  v. 
'^Opfer''),  Darting  (Cy^,  BiUiog.  [see  Index]),  and 
Malcolm  (TkeoL  Index,  s.  v.),  as  also  from  the  references 
In  the  folkiwing  articles.  See  especially  Kurtz,  Der  alt- 
t^anu  OpfercuUut  (Mitau,  1862);  transl.  Sacrificial 
Worship  of  the  Old  Test,  (Edinb.  1868). 

SACKIFICE,  Human.  The  offering  of  human  life, 
as  the  OMMt  precious  thing  on  earth,  csme  in  process  of 
time  to  be  practiced  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  All 
bistoriea  and  traditions  darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier 
ages  with  human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though  probably 
the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  practice  was  both  a 
result  and  a  token  of  barbarism  more  or  less  gross.  In 
this,  too,  the  dearest  object  was  primitively  selected. 
Human  life  is  the  most  valuable  thing  known,  and  of 
this  roost  precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion 
is  the  life  of  a  child.  Children,  therefore,  were  offered 
in  fire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
with  less  regard  to  the  claims  of  natural  affection  than 
in  the  land  where,  at  a  later  period,  the  only  true  God 
bad  his  peculiar  worship  and  highest  honors. 

Under  these  ctronmstances,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudimental  condi- 
tion, should  be  free  from  the  contamination  of  human 
sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jephthah's 
daughter  cannot  impair  the  general  truth  that  the  of- 
fering of  human  beings  is  neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor 
practiced  in  the  Biblical  records.  On  the  contrary,  such 
an  offering  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses  as  adverse  to 
the  will  of  God  and  an  abomination  of  the  heathen. 
"*  Then  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch :  defile  not  youraelves  with  any  of  these 
things"  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  see  also  xx,  2;  Deut.  xii,  81 ; 
Psa.  cvi,  87 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  87).  Yet  in  an  age 
in  which,  like  the  present,  all  manner  of  novelties  are 
broached,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
ailvanced  with  the  more  promptitude  and  maintained 
nith  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very  clear  positions 
have  been  withstood,  and  human  sacrifices  have  been 
confidently  chaiged  on  the  Hebrew  race.  In  the  year 
1»42,  Ghiliany,  professor  at  Nuremberg,  published  a  book 
(IHe  Mentdkinop/er  der  alien  HebrSer),  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  as  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanite»— so  that  Moloch,  who  had  been  originally  a  god 


common  to  both,  merely  in  the  process  of  time  was  soft- 
ened down  and  passed  into  Jehovah,  thus  becoming  the 
national  deity  of  the  people  of  Israel — so  did  their  altars 
smoke  with  human  blood,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL 
In  the  same  year  appeared  in  Germany  another  work, 
by  Daumer  {Der  FeueV'  und  Molochdienst  der  alien  lit" 
braer)j  intended  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Moloch, 
involving  his  bloody  rites,  was  the  original,  legal,  and 
orthodox  worship  of  the  nation  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Sam- 
uel, and  David.  To  these  works  a  reply  was  put  forth 
in  1843,  by  Lowengard  (Jehovah,  nichi  Moloch,  war  der 
Gott  der  alien  Hebraer),  in  which  he  defends  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  from  the  recent  imputations,  and  strives,  by 
distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  durable  and  the  temporar}-^  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reformation  of  modem  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  research 
or  profound  learning  to  ascertain  from  the  Biblical  rec- 
ords themselves  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  wholly 
free  from  the  shocking  abominations  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  we  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  urge  the  fact 
on  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader  as  not  least  con- 
Mderable  among  many  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior 
character,  but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Hebrew  wor- 
ship. It  was  in  Egypt  where  the  mind  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  generation  with  whom  he  had  primarily  to  do, 
was  chiefly  formed,  so  far  as  heathen  influences  were 
concerned.  Here  offerings  were  very  numerous.  Sac- 
rifices of  meat-offerings,  libations,  and  incense  were  of 
very  early  date  in  the  Eg^'ptian  temples.  Oxen,  wild 
goats,  pigs,  and  particularly  geese,  were  among  the  an! 
mal  offerings;  besides  these,  there  were  presented  to  the 
gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  ointment,  flow 
ers,  fruits,  vegetables.  In  these,  and  in  the  case  of 
meat-,  peace-,  and  sin-offerings  (as  well  as  others),  there 
exists  a  striking  resemblance  with  similar  Hebrew  ob- 
servances, which  may  be  found  indicated  in  detail  in 
Wilkinson  (3fanners  and  Cvtiofns  of  the  Ancient  Eyyp- 
liana,  v,  368  sq.;  see  also  ii,  378),  who.  In  agreement 
with  Herodotus,  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
human  beings — a  decision  which  has  a  favorable  aspect 
on  our  last  position,  namely,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  even  in  its  earliest  days,  was  unprofaned  by 
human  blood.  A  remarkable  instance  of  disagreement 
between  the  observ-ances  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  sacrifices  is  that  while  the  Egyptians  re- 
ceiveti  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  into  a  vase 
or  basin,  to  be  applied  in  cookery,  the  eating  of  blood 
was  most  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xv, 
23).— Kitto. 

Sacrificial  Featival  (:in).    This  was  held  with 
the  pieces  of  the  victims  laid  aside  from  sacrifices  of 
a  Joyful  nature  (epvlce  sacra,  dapet),  not  only  in  all 
ancient  heathen  nations  (Saubert,  De  Sacrffic.  c  26 ; 
Feith,  Aniiq.  Horn,  i,  10,  7 ;  Stuck,  Aniiq,  Coneiv,  i,  83 ; 
Lakemacher,  Aniiq.  Gracor.  Sacra,  p.  884  sq.;  Doug- 
taei  AnnaL  i,  285;  on  the  Romans,  see,  among  others, 
Joseph  us.  War,  vii,  1,3;  comp.  also  Plato,  Ley,  v,  p.  738 ; 
Herod,  vi,  67),  but  also  among  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xii, 
6  sq.;  1  Sam.  ix,  19;  xvi,  8,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).     Only 
the  thank-offerings  of  individuals,  however,  among  that 
people  gave  opportunity  for  these  festivals,  since  of  these 
alone  ceruin  rich  portions  were  consumed  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii,  8  sq.,  9  sq. ;  xiv,  15) ;  the  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  belonged  to  the.ofiiciating  priests  (vii,  81  sq.), 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  restored  to  the  offerer 
(Deut.  xxvii,  7).     This  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  or 
the  following  day  (Lev.  vii,  16),  and  in  the  company  t»f 
all  members  of  the  household  and  of  bidden  guests  (the 
licvites  especially  were  often  invited)  (Deut,  xii,  12). 
Other  sacred  meals  were  held  at  the  times  of  festivals 
(xvi,  11  sq.).     Upon  the  tithe  meal,  see  Tithk.     Hea- 
then sacrificial  meals,  which  were  held  sometimes  in  the 
temples  (1  Cor.  viii,  10),  sometimes  in  private  houses. 
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are  mentioned  (Numb,  xxv,  2).  The  participation  of 
an  Ismelice  in  these  was  accounted  idolatry  (xxv,  3  sq. ; 
i'sa.  cvi,  28;  Tub.  i,  12;  1  Cor.  x,  20  sq.;  Rev.  ii,  14); 
hence,  too,  the  apostles  forbade  Cbristtans  tvo  join  them 
(Acts  XV,  29;  xxi,  25),  or  at  least  warned  against  them 
on  account  of  those  who  were  weak  in  faith  (1  Cor.  viii, 
1  sq. ;  X,  28  sq.).  Such  '*  meat  offered  to  idols,"  how- 
ever, was  set  forth  on  the  table  not  only  at  the  sacrifi- 
cial meals  (1  Cor.  viii,  10;  x,  27),  but  the  poor  or  the 
avaricious  used  to  preserve  it  for  future  use  (Theophr. 
Char»  x)  or  sell  it  to  traders  (ibid,  xxiii) ;  hence  it  might 
easily  happen  that  one  who  bought  at  the  meat  market 
received  it  (1  Cor.  x,  25). — ^Winer.    See  Fkstivau 

Sacrificial  InBtrnments  in  the  Israelitish 
Sanctuary.  For  the  use  of  the  priests  in  offering  sac- 
rifices, especially  Ihose  with  blood,  there  were  kept  in 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii,  3 ;  xxxviii,  8 ;  Numb,  iv, 
14)  and  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  40,  45;  2  Kings 
XXV,  14  sq. ;  Jer.  lii,  18  sq.)  the  foUowhig  inplements 
of  brass: 

1.  D^:^*^,  yafm',  shovels,  perhaps  to  free  the  altar  of 
bumt-offering  from  its  ashes;  to  which  the  nil'^p,  si- 
roth',  or  pots,  belonged,  into  which  they  were  thrown. 

2.  nip'nTia,  mizrakoth'^  basins,  to  take  up  the  blood 
of  the  victims  for  sprinkling. 

8.  niabjia,  Trdziaffoth',  forks,  flesh-forks, 
4.  riDnp,  machiotk',  firepans,  in  which  coals  were 
taken  up. 

The  brazen  Diktat Q,  mezammeroih'  (Jer.  lii,  18), 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  here,  and  will  then 
doubtless  mean  sacrificial  knives,  elsewhere  called 
D'^cbn^,  machlaphim'.  See  Knife.  The  golden  vases 
or  vessels  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vii,  50  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  those  just  mentioned  (No.  2),  and  were  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  holy  place. — Winer.  See  Sacri- 
fice; Temple. 

Saorificial  OfferinS'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very  ear- 
liest ages  of  humanity,  where  also  the  Mosaic  history 
places  it  (Gen.  iv,  3  sq.;  viii,  20;  xxii,  2;  xxxi,  54; 
xlvi,  1 ;  com  p.  Hottinger,  De  Origine  Sacrific  Patri- 
arch, [Marb.  1706]).  While  men  as  yet  made  little 
distinction  between  the  sensible  and  the  supernatural, 
they  sought  to  acquire  or  fix  the  favor  of  their  gods,  or 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  their  gifts,  by  thank-offer- 
ings, usually  of  some  kind  of  food,  since  they  attributed 
to  their  gods  the  wants  of  men  (Lev.  xxi,  6 ;  xxii,  25 ; 
Numb,  xxviii,  2 ;  comp.  Pliny,  ii,  5,  p.  78  [ed.  Hard.] ; 
Homer,  Iliad,  iv,  48;  Aristoph.  Aves,  1516  sq.;  comp. 
Pauly's  Real-Encyhop*  iv,  839  sq.).  (On  the  meaning 
and  kinds  of  offerings,  see  Melancthon,  in  the  ApoLA,  C. 
p.  253  sq.  A  contracted  view  is  taken  by  Sykes,  Ueber 
d,  Natur,  Absicht  u,  Urspr,  d,  Opfer  [Halle,  1778]. 
There  is  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophize,  by  Rosenkranz, 
in  the  UaU,  Enet/kl,vo\,  iii,  §  iv,  p.  74;  comp.  Baader, 
Ueber  eine  kStnft.  Theorie  d,  Opfers  und  Cultus  [Munich, 
1836] ;  Btthr,  SyniboL  ii,  288  sq.)  The  sensualism  of  an 
early  age  expressed  itself,  too,  in  supposing  a  god  to 
be  pleased  with  the  odor  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  i,  9,  13 ; 
Numb.  XV,  7  sq. ;  Lucian,  Icaromen,  27).  The  sacrifices 
were  usually  of  such  food  as  men  themselves  most  en- 
joyed, and  of  the  greatest  excellence  in  their  kind  (1 
Sara.  XV,  15 ;  Psa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  were  either  raw  or  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  palatable.  Hence 
doubtless  the  use  of  salt  (q.  v.).  Perhaps  the  first  of- 
ferings were  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(Plato,  Lc^.  vi,  782),  and  then  honey,  milk,  etc.,  animals 
not  being  offered  until  later  (Theophr.  in  Porphyr.  A  b- 
stineni,  ii,  5,  and  xxviii,  33;  comp.  Plato,  I^,  vi,  782; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  337 ;  Pausan.  viii.  2, 1).  For  the  history 
informs  us  that  man  began  with  vegetable  food,  and 
afterwards  to  eat  flesh  (comp.  Gen.  i,  29;  ix,  3;  see 
Schickedanz,  De  Natura  Sacrif,  V»  T.  ex  Seculi  Aforib. 
repettnd,  [Francf.  1784],  and  in  the  SymboL  Duisb,  II,  ii, 


498  sq.),  and  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  animak  may  have 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  on  altars.  (See  in 
general  Gedicke,  Verm,  Schrift.  p.  229  sq.;  Wolf,  Yerx, 
Schriji.  u,  Aufs,  [Halle,  1802],  p.  243  sq.;  Saabert,  be 
Saaific,  Vet,  CoUectanea  [Jen.  1659] ;  Meiner,  Krit. 
Gesch,  der  Religion,  ii,  I  sq. ;  Baur,  SgmboL  u.  Mjfthd, 
II,  ii,  284  sq.)  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  fint 
offerings  were  of  immediate  divine  appointment  (Dey- 
ling.  Observed,  ii,  58  sq.),  but  this  is  not  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaic  history  (comp.  Wolf,  Homines  Mose  VeiuMiortt 
SponU  Sacra  fecisu,  etc  [Upsi  1782]),  and  is  rejected 
by  some  as  anthropopathism.  The  views  of  those  who 
seek  definite  dogmatic  relations  in  the  first  sacrifices,  sb 
Tholuck  (2fe  BeiL  zum  Br.  a,  d,  Hekr,  p.  69),  do  not 
belong  to  historical  criticism,  but  to  dogmatic  theology 
(see  also  the  Zeiisckr,f,  toissensch,  TheoL  1863,  iii). 

On  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  among  the  Hebrews  in  gen- 
eral, see  Lightfoot,  De  Ministerio  Templi,  in  his  Worb^ 
and  in  Ugolino,  vol.  ix,  ch.  viii ;  Carpzov,  App,  p.  699 
sq. ;  Outram,  De  Sacrif.  Lib,  (Land.  1677),  voL  ii  (only 
the  first  book  relates  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices) ;  Rdand, 
Antiq,  Sacr,  iii,  1 ;  Bauer,  Gottesdiensir Verfass,  i,  80  eq.; 
RosenmUller,  Excursus  i,  ad  Lev,;  Gramberg,  Relig.- 
Ideen,  i,  94  sq. ;  Scholl,  in  the  WUrtemberg.  Stitd,  I,  ii, 
152  sq.;  IV,  i,  3  sq.;  V,  i,  108  sq.;  BAhr,SymboL  ii,189 
sq.;  Kurtz, />a«  m(w.  O^ey*  (Mitau,  1842).  The  Jewish 
views  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  are  especially  set  forth  io 
the  tracts  Sebackim,  Menachoth,  and  Temura,  in  the 
fiflh  part  of  the  Mishna.  From  these  and  the  rabbins 
extracts  are  given  by  Otho,  Lex,  Tulm,  p.  621  sq.  The 
entire  Babylonish  Gemara  to  the  tract  Sdfadiim,  and 
the  Toeiphta  to  the  same  tract,  are  found  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin  in  Ugoliui  Thesaur,  vol.  xix.  Many  paralleb 
and  explanations  are  found  in  the  Phosnician  table  of 
offerings  discovered  some  years  since  in  Marseilles,  and 
published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Movers  (Bresba, 
1847).  (On  the  offerings  of  other  Eastern  and  Westeia 
nations,  see  FlUgel,  Volkel,  and  Wachter,  in  the  HaU, 
EncykL\\h  §  iv,  p.  77  sq.) 

The  law  adopted  as  a  model  the  sacrifices  already 
long  in  use,  and  gives  exact  directions  as  to  the  kiodi 
of  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  offering.  (We  can- 
not here  discuss  the  question  of  how^  much  of  this  lav 
was  Mosaic.  In  answer  to  the  view  of  De  Wette,  V<m 
Bohlen,  George,  and  others  that  the  greater  part  bad  a 
still  later  origin,  see  Bleek,  in  the  Stud.  v.  Krii.  1831. 
iii,  491  sq. ;  Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  192  sq.)  This  law  of  of- 
ferings may  be  summed  up  thus: 

1.  The  subjects  to  be  sacrificed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  which  were  laid,  that  is,  on  the  bumini; 
altar  of  Jehovah,  must  be  borrowed  as  well  out  of  the 
vegetable  as  the  animal  kingdom.  (In  the  wider  sense  of 
offering,  even  tithes,  firstrfniits,  and  incense  are  included. 
Comp.  the  offering  of  wood,  Neh.  x,  85.)  Henoe  there 
is  a  distinction  between  offerings  without  blood  (r'in!*^, 
menachoth,  vpoa^opai,  ^cupa)  and  offerings  with  bliXHi 
(DTiat,  zebachim,  ^<ricu).  See  1  Sam.  ii,  29;  iii,  14, 
Psa.  xl,  7 ;  Heb.  viii,  8.  The  latter  were  considered 
the  more  important.  But  salt,  a  mineral,  was  addeil  to 
every  distinct  sacrifice  of  either  kind.  The  vegetable 
products  offered  were  both  solid  and  fluid ;  of  the  fiir- 
mer,  roasted  grain,  flonr,  cakes  with  olive-oil  (the  cakes 
always  without  leaven  or  honey),  and  incense  as  an  ac- 
companiment, formed  the  meat-offerings  (the  TtrpZ. 
minchdh,  in  the  proper  sense) ;  of  the  latter,  wine  f<»nDed 
the  drink-offerings  (T}09,  niseky  The  animals  uffeit<I 
must  be  clean,  and  such  as  were  fit  for  food  (Josephos, 
A  nL  xii,  5,  4 ;  comp.  Gen.  viii,  20),  and  must  be  tame 
beastii,  as  cattle  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  826  sq.),  goats, 
sheep,  and  sometimes  turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons, 
but  never  fishes.  They  must  be  altogether  free  from 
deformity  (spotless,  perfect,  dvovfio^.  reXeioc*  Lev.  xxii, 
20  sq. ;  comp.  Mai.  i,  8, 14 ;  Herod,  ii,  88;  Plutareh,  Ome, 
Def,pA9;  0\M, Met. xv, ISO;  Vii^ ^a, iv, 57 ;  Hiny, 
viii,  70;  Athen.  xv,  674;  TertulL  ApoL  c  14;  with  the 
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pMMg<d  in  Flntareh  may  be  compared  PoUuc  Onom,  i,  1, 
29;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Acam.  p.  785;  on  the  expres- 
stona  in  Lev.  xxii,  20  sq.,  see  Bochart,  Hitroz,  i,  694  sq. ; 
comp.  fiakiinger,  pme.  Hottinger,  De  Vicfim,  fntfgritate 
ei  JfyMerio  [Heidelb.  1781]).  Except  the  doves,  they 
moat  be  at  least  eight  days  old,  because  younger  flesh 
is  unfit  for  food  (Exod.  xxii,  80;  Lev.  xxii,  27)|  the 
smaller  cattle  being  usually  yearlings  (sheep,  goats, 
calrea,  Exod.  xxix,  88;  Ley.  ix,  8;  xii,  6;  xiv,  10; 
xxiii,  12,  18  sq. ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  9  sq.),  while 
the  iWrger  were  young,  perhaps  usually  three  years  old 
(yet  Judg.  vi,  25  mentions  a  bull  of  seven  years  as  a 
sacrifice;  oomp.  Pliny,  viii,  77;  Herod,  ii,  88).  The 
sex  of  foor-footed  beasts  for  sacrifice  was  sometimes  in- 
different (as  in  thank-  and  sin-offerings;  oomp.  Lev.  iii, 
1,  6;  yet  in  all  public  offerings  the^Mishna  requires 
males,  Temura,  ii,  1),  and  sometimes  males  were  re- 
quired, as  in  bumt^'offerings;  for  the  male  sex  was  con- 
sidered the  superior.  The  choice  of  the  kind  of  beast 
was  free  in  the  burnt-offerings  and  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  i,  2;  iii,  1,  6),  but  was  determined  by  law  in  the 
treffpaaa-  and  sin-offerings  (iv,  8).  Human  sacrifices,  as 
heathenish  (xviii,  21;  xx,  2  sq.;  Deut.  xii,  81),  were 
avoided  by  the  pious  Israelites  (Psa.  cvi,  87),  although 
their  sacred  history  contained  an  example  of  the  pur- 
posed sacrifice  of  a  son  by  hu  father  (Gen.  xxii),  and 
in  the  unsettled  days  of  the  judges  a  daughter  fell 
under  the  sacrificial  knife  of  her  superstitious  father 
(Jodg.  xi).  On  the  human  sacrifices  of  other  nations, 
see  Baur,  M^hdogy,  II,  ii,  298  sq. ;  Wachsmuth,  Helien, 
A  Uertk.  ii,  549  sq. ;  and  on  those  of  the  a|X)6tate  Israel- 
ites, see  Moloch.  The  slanderous  statement  that  the 
Jews  slaughtered  strangers  and  drank  their  blood  arose 
about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Josephus, 
Apiait^  iif  8;  Ghillany,  Die  Menackenrtpfn'  der  alien  Neb, 
[  Nuremberg,  1842]  ;  Hall  Lit.  Zeit,  1844,  No.  220-228). 
The  legal  and  regular  circle  of  sacrilicial  beasts  is  ex- 
plicable from  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Israelites: 
oxen,  goats,  and  sheep  were  the  usual  stock  of  farmers, 
and  com,  oil,  and  wine  were  the  chief  productions  of 
the  sou  for  the  commonest  wants  of' life.  The  addition 
of  doves  springs  from  the  fact  tha'  scarcely*  any  creatures 
with  life  suitable  for  sacrifice  c  old  be  found  save  among 
birds,  and  doves  were  the  most  common  domestic  birds. 
But  why  not  chickens;  and  why,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  could  not  chickens  be  kept  in  the  holy  city  ? 
(comp.  Eskuche,  De  GaUit  H  Gallinu  ad  A  ram  Jowb 
mm  FacUs  [RinL  1741]).  See  Fatted  Fowl.  Each 
person  was  required  to  fumiBh  his  own  sacrifices,  and 
those  who  lived  near  enough  drove  them  from  their 
own  herds.  But  later  there  arose  in  Jerusalem  traders 
in  beasts  for  sacrifice  (rtWtmom  negoiiatores ;  Pliny,  H, 
jV.  vii,  10;  Mishna,  Skekai,  vii,  2),  and  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  regular  market  for  this  purpose  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Temple  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  place  where  alone  sacrifices  might  be  presented 
was  the  court  of  the  national  sanctuarv — the  tabernacle 
first  and  afterwards  the  Temple  (Deut.  xii,  5  sq.,  11), 
and  every  offering  elsewhere  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xvii,  4  sq.;  Deut.  xii,  18;  comp.  1  Kings 
xii,  27).  The  place  is  more  exactly  caUed  "  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (Lev.  i,  8 ;  iii,  2- 
8;  iv,  4, 14);  and,  according  to  the  Mishna  {8^ck»  c 
5),  the  oflferings  were  slain,  part  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  part,  the  less  holy,  at  any  place  in  the  court 
indiffcxently  (comp.  Plato,  />^«,  x,  910).  These  regu- 
laticms  were  designed  to  prevent  the  idolatrous  worship 
which  might  have  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
the  legal  rituaL  Besides,  the  common  place  of  worship 
must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  so  torn  into  factions  (comp.  1  Kings  xii,  27). 
This  common  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  always  obser\*ed 
in  the  time  of  the  judges,  nor  even  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  2,  3).  Sacrifices  were  made  away  from  the  taber^ 
nacle  (Jodg.  ii,  5:  1  Sam.  vii,  17;  t  Kings  i,  9),  espe- 
cially on  high-places  (Judg.  vi,  26;  xiii,  19;  Uos.  iv, 
13).     Even  the  law-abiding  Samnel  did  this  (1  Sam. 


L  c),  and  David  tolented  it  (1  Kings  iii,  2  sq.).  These 
sacrifices  on  high -places  lasted  after  Solomon's  time, 
even  under  theocratic  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
the  common  place  of  sacrMce  was  abandoned.  In  the 
time  of  the  judges  the  irregularity  sprang  from  the  con- 
fusion of  jurisdiction  and  the  nnsettled  condition  of  the 
people,  everywhere  pressed  by  their  enemies;  yet  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  such  entire  exclusiveness  of 
locality  was  not  so  severely  demanded  by  the  Mosaic 
law  as  later,  after  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  sacrifices  were  seen. 

8.  The  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  was  special — either 
to  thank  God  for  benefits  received,  or  to  propitiate  him 
because  of  sins  and  errors.  Hence  the  distinction  of 
thank-offerings  and  sin-  and  trespass-offerings.  The 
burnt-offerings  had  a  more  general  tendency  (comp.  the 
division  of  sacrifices  in  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  240 ;  see  Scholl,  in 
Klaiber's  SttuHenj  iv,  1,  86  sq.).  The  Hebrew  sacrifices 
are  enumerated,  though  not  defined  with  exactness,  in 
Numb.  XV,  8  sq. ;  Deut.  xii,  6 ;  Jer.  xvii,  26.  On  the 
classes  of  Carthaginian  sacrifices,  see  Movers  {Phomz,  p. 
19,  41).  These  various  offerings  produced  great  variety 
of  ceremonies,  as  now  in  the  masteB  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. On  great  public  festivals,  great  collective  offer- 
ings like  hecatombs  are  mentioned  (1  Kings  viii,  5,  63 
sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  82  sq. ;  xxx,  24 ;  xxxv,  7  sq. ; 
oomp.  Herod,  vii,  48;  Xenoph.  HeU,  vi,  4,  29;  Sueton. 
CaUff,  14;  Capitol,  in  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  c.  11). 

Offerings  were  sometimes  public  (comp.  Herod,  vi, 
57 ;  Xenoph.  A  then,  ii,  9),  sometimes  private,  sometimes 
prescribed,  sometimes  voluntary ;  the  latter  were  some- 
times family  sacrifices  (1  Sam.  i,  21 ;  xx,  6).  One  per- 
son had  sacrifices  offered  for  another,  as  the  Catholics 
with  masses  (Job  i,  5;  2  Mace  iii,  82).  Not  only  the 
Israelites,  but  the  heathen,  were  permitted  to  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  (Numb,  xv,  14 ;  2  Mace  iii,  85 ;  xiii,  23 ; 
Philo,  Opp,  ii,  569;  Josephus,  ApioWy  ii,  5;  Mishna, 
ShekaL  vii,  6),  and  the  Jews  even  made  sacrifices  for 
heathen  princes  on  the  altars  of  Jehovah  (1  Mace  vii, 
88;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2,  5).  Originally  they  were  of- 
fered only  for  the  living,  sometimes  when  death  was 
near  (Sir.  xxxviii,  11);  but  after  the  resurrection  be- 
came a  general  belief  sacrifices  for  the  dead  arose  (2 
Mace,  xii,  48).  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  instance,  and 
perhaps  they  never  were  customary,  especially  as  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  (see  Grotius,  ad  /be). 
The  polemic  writers  against  the  Catholic  masses  for  the 
dead  repudiate  them  indignantly  (Chemnitz,  Kram, 
ConciL  Trid,  p.  786  sq.  [ed.  Francf.] ;  Pfaff,  Num  ex  2 
Maec.  xiij  39  gq,  adstrvi  ponint  Mitsa  et  Preces  pro 
liefunctU  [Tubing.  1749]),  or  suppose  that  the  narrator 
forged  the  account  (Hvper.  in  the  MuceU.  Duuburg,  i, 
458). 

4.  In  the  sacrifice  of  offerings  with  blood  the  owner 
himself  (see  Hottinger,  De  Function,  Laic,  circa  Victim, 
[Marburg,  1706]),  after  being  cleansed  and  sanctified 
(1  Sam.  xvi,  5;  Job  i,  5;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  28 ; 
Hasiod,  Opp,  p.  724  sq.;  Ovid,  Afefam.  x,  434  sq.; 
Tibul.  ii,  1, 11 :  Herod,  ii,  87),  led  the  beast  to  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii,  1,  12;  iv,  14;  xvii,  4).  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  horns  of  the  beast  were  gilded  (Homer, 
Iliad,  X,  294;  Odgs,  iii,  884,  426;  Plato,  i4Mft.  ii,  e  20; 
Virgil,  JEn,  ix,  927 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  17,  p.  29,  ed.  Bip.) 
and  crowned  (comp.  Acts  xiv,  18;  see  Ovid,  Metam. 
XV,  181 ;  Lucian,  Sacrif.  vol.  xii ;  Lycophron.  A  lex.  p. 
327;  Statins,  Theb.  iv,  449;  Pliny,  xvi,  4;  Strabo,  xv, 
782;  Athen.  xv,  674;  see  Wetstein,  ii,  543;  Walrh, 
Dissert,  ad  A  eta  A  pott,  iii,  200).  That  this  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  at  least  with  the  thank-offer- 
ings, is  less  clear  from  Josephus  (A  nt,  xiii,  8,  2)  than 
from  the  Mishna  {Bikkurim,  iii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  in  general 
Lakemacher,  Observ.  i,  79  sq.).  The  owner  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  beast  (Lev.  i,  4;  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  15, 
24;  viii,  18;  comp.  the  Egyptian  custom,  Herod,  ii,  40). 
If  the  sacrifice  was  that  of  a  community,  the  elders  per- 
formed this  duty  (Lev.  iv,  15);  but  when  the  offering 
was  public,  L  e.  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the 
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ritual  mentions  this  imposition  of  the  hand  but  in  one 
case  (xvi,  21 ;  comp.  the  Mishna,  Menach,  ix,  7 ;  yet 
see  2  Chron.  xxix,  23),  this  ceremony  being  the  formal 
consecration  of  the  beast  to  Jehovah ;  not  the  laying  of 
the  penalty  due  to  sin  upon  the  sacnficei  as  fiochart 
thinks  (^Hieroz,  i,  330),  for  the  ceremony  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  thank-ofifering.  According  to  the  rabbins,  a 
regular  form  (if  words  was  used  in  laying  the  hands  on 
the  victim  (Maimon.  JJilch,  Korban,  iii,  9) ;  then  it  was 
slain  (Lev.  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  15,  24;  viii,  15,  19),  but  this 
might  be,  and  in  later  times  actually  was,  done  by  the 
priests  (2  Chron.  xxix,  24) ;  perhaps  even  by  the  Le- 
vites,  but  2  Chron.  xxx,  17  does  not  prove  this.  Among 
the  Romans,  officers  called  pop€B  or  vidimarii  slew  the 
victim  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  830).  The  blood  was  then 
taken  up,  and  in  different  sacritices  variously  sprinkled 
or  poured  out  by  the  priest  (Hottiuger,  De  Function. 
Sacer,  circa  Victim.  [Marb.  1706]).  Aoconling  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  offering,  the  blood  was  sprin- 
kled, or  brought  into  the  Temple  and  there  sprinkled 
upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  put  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  remainder  thrown 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt>K>ffering.  The  sao- 
rifioer  (yet  comp.  2  Chron.  xxix,  84)  then  took  off  the 
skin  of  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  G),  which  belonged,  when  not 
burned  (iv,  11),  either  to  the  priests  (vii,  8;  only  said 
of  the  burnt-offering)  or  to  the  offerer  (comp.  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Talmud — ^Mishna,  Sebach,  xii,  2  sq.).  So, 
too,  among  the  Carthaginians  (see  the  lists  of  offerings 
found  in  Marseilles,  3,  4,  8,  10).  In  Sparta  the  skins 
of  public  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  kings  (Herod,  vi,  57). 
The  victim  was  cut  to  pieces  (Lev.  i,  6 ;  viii,  20),  which 
were,  in  various  sacrifices,  either  all  (as  the  burnt-offer- 
inj((s),  or  certain  specially  valued  pieces  (in  all  other 
offerings;  comp.  Isa.  i,  11;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  CatulL  xl, 
5),  burned  by  the  priest  upon  the  altar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests  or  to  the  sacrificer, 
or  roust  be  burned  outside  of  the  city.  (On  the  cere- 
mony of  offering  the  doves,  see  Lev.  i,  14  sq.;  v,  8; 
comp.  Hottinger,  De  Sacr.  A  vium  [Marb.  1706].)  The 
ceremonies  of  heaving  and  wavuig  took  place  in  some 
sacrifices  either  before  or  after  the  victim  was  killed. 
See  Hbavk-offbrino;  Wave-offering. 

5.  The  yearly  expense  of  sacrifices,  both  by  individ- 
uals and  the  whole  people,  was  not  trifling;  yet  house- 
holders had  at  hand  most  of  the  necessary  offerings,  and 
wood  was  brought  from  the  forests.  (On  the  limits 
within  which  wood  was  obtained  for  Temple  use  in  the 
later  age,  see  the  Mishna,  Ttumithj  iv,  5.  For  the  trees 
used  as  sacrificial  wood,  see  the  tract  Tamid^  ii,  3.) 
Later,  foreign  princes  who  desired  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  applied  from  their  revenues  a  portion  to  public 
sacrifices  (Ezra  vi,  9 ;  1  Mace  x,  39 ;  2  Mace  iii,  8 ;  ix, 
16 ;  Joeephus,  A  nt,  xii,  3, 3).  (On  a  peculiar  festival  of 
carrying  wood,  see  Joseph  us.  War,  ii,  17,  6.  It  was 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  Elul). 

6.  As  an  expression  of  pious  gratitude  and  of  rever- 
eoce  towards  Jehovah  (Psa.  Ixvi,  15 ;  ex,  3 ;  Sir.  xxxvjii, 
4;  comp.  Matt,  viii,  4 ;  Acts  xxi,  26),  sacrifices  were 
prestnted  in  abundance  by  the  Hebrews  through  all 
antiquity,  and  he  who  offered  none  was  accounted  irre- 
ligious (Ecdes.  ix,  2;  comp.  Isa.  xliii,  23  sq.).  Oaths 
were  made  by  the  offerings  (Matt,  xxiii,  18),  and  in 
descriptions  of  golden  antiquity  the  ideally  magnified 
splendor  of  the  sacrificial  ritud  appears  (Isa.  xix,  21 ; 
Ivi,  7;  Ix,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Jer.  xvii,  26;  xxxiti,  18), 
while  the  want  of  sacrifice  is  amimg  the  terrors  of 
threatened  exile  (Hos.  iii,  4).  Yet  the  Israelites  often 
forgot  in  the  symbol  the  higher  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  their  offerings  became  an  opu$  operatum.  Accord- 
ingly the  prophets  occasionally  give  warning  against 
over\-aluing  sacrifices,  and  strive  to  call  forth  a  pious 
disposition,  as  more  pleasing  to  God  than  they  are,  since 
in  them  the  heart  feels  nothing  (Isa.  i,  1 1 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ; 
vii,  21  sq.;  Hos.  vi,  6;  Amos  v,  22;  Mic  vi,  6  sq.; 
comp.  Psa.  xl,  7 ;  1, 9  sq. ;  H,  18  sq. ;  Prov.  xxi,  3 ;  Matt. 
V,  28  sq.;  Sir.  xxxr,  1;  comp.  Plato,  Alcib.  ii,  150; 


Diod.  Sic.  xii,  20;  Ovid,  fferoid.  zx,  181  sq.;  Soifiea, 
Benef,  i,  6 ;  comp.  Siebelis  Diaput.  p.  121  sq.).  Sudi 
representations  do  not  justify  us  in  denying  to  the  cdder 
Israelites  the  anthropopathic  view  of  sacrifices,  and  forc- 
ing upon  ancient  simplicity  an  artificial  doctrine.  Yet 
this  is  done  by  Btihr  (Symbol  ii,  198  sq. ;  comp.  Hofff^ 
Die  mot.  Offer  nach  ihrer  strnt-  u.  vorbUdL  BedtuL 
[Warsaw,  1845]),  who,  starting  with  the  statement  thac 
offerings  with  blood  were  the  germ  of  all  (in  reference 
to  Lev.  xvii,  11),  finds  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  the  doe- 
trine  of  symbolic  substitution.  ^  The  offering  and  bring'- 
ing  near  of  the  nephesh,  or  life,  in  the  sacrificial  blood 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  place  of  the  presence  and  revela- 
tion of  God,  is  a  symbol  of  the  offering  of  the  nepketij  or 
life,  of  the  sacrificer  to  Jehovah.  As  thb  presentation 
of  the  bliXMl  is  a  giving-up  to  death  of  the  aninoal  life, 
so  must  aldo  the  spiritual  life  of  self,  as  opposed  to  Giod, 
be  given  up  and  die.  But  since  the  giving-up  is  to  Je- 
hovah, the  Holy  One,  it  is  not  merely  a  ceastng,  nooae- 
thing  n^ative,  but  a  dying,  which  in  the  very  act  ia  a 
becoming  alive,"  etc.  Apart  from  all  the  assumption 
in  thU  theory,  it  is  entirely  too  artificial,  one  might  say 
too  Christian,  for  Israelitish  antiquity.  It  b  neoessarj, 
too,  to  assume  that  the  sacrifices  with  blood  were  the 
original  ones,  which  is  not  proven;  and  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  extended  without  violence  to  any  bat  sin-of- 
ferings (see  Kurtz,  Mos,  Opfer,  p.  7  sq.),  in  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  substitution  is  founcL 

In  the  period  after  the  exile  arose  the  Essenea.  who 
went  further  than  the  prophets,  and  retained  of  the  out- 
ward ritual  only  the  lustrations,  not  offering  aacrifioes 
at  all  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  1, 5).  It  is  well  known  t  hat 
all  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  has  been  given  up  by  the 
Jews,  since  they  no  longer  possess  the  Temple  rkmiu- 
tain ;  yet  the  Samaritans  still  yearly  offer  seven  lambs 
on  Mount  Gerizim  at  the  Passover  (Kobinaoii,  iii,  98 
sq.). — Winer.     See  Offkrino. 

The  fact  that  every  individual  who  brought  a  sacn- 
fioe  had  to  be  present  in  the  Temple  when  it  was  of- 
fered g&vB  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  daily  momtni; 
and  evening  sacrifices  which  were  brought  for  the  whc4e 
congregation  of  Israel  required  that  the  congregation 
should  be  represented  in  the  Temple  at  the  offerin^^  of 
these  national  sacrifices.  Hence  the  whole  people  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions  or  orders,  correspond- 
ing to  the  divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Ev- 
ery division  chose  a  number  of  representatives  (*^TZ7ast 
"1137Q),  one  of  whom  was  appointed  chief  (^^STTsrr), 
and  in  turn  sent  up  some  of  them  aa  a  deputation  to 
Jerusalem  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  daily  sacrifioes 
in  the  Temple,  and  pronounce  the  prayers  and  blessing 
in  behalf  of  the  people  while  the  sacrifices  frere  offered. 
They  had  also  to  fast  four  days  (i.  e.  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fiflth  day)  during  the  week  of  their  repre- 
sentation. Those  of  the  representatives  who  remained 
at  home  assembled  in  a  synagogue  to  pray  during  the 
time  of  sacrifice.     See  Tkmplb. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  notices  that  there 
was  one  grand  point  of  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  the  heathens:  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  former 
were  never  stained  with  human  blood,  than  which  noth* 
ing  could  be  conceived  more  abhorrent  to  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah  (Jephthah's  daughter  is  no  exoeptioa, 
for  it  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  that  she  was  sso- 
rificed ;  on  the  contrary',  many  interpreters  think  that 
she  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God).  But 
the  testimony  of  innumerable  writers  proves  that  no  hea- 
then nation  has  been  free  from  human  sacrifices;  such 
having  occurred,  even  among  civilized  people,  at 
period  of  their  history,  especially  on  some  great 
sion,  to  expiate  a  great  sin  or  avert  some  dreadful 
laroity.  Even  to  this  day  among  the  HindAs,  whose 
tenets  forbid  blood-shedding,  human  self-immolations^ 
or  sacrificial  suicides,  are  com  mon.  Another  point  of  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  animal  sacrifices,  which,  among 
the  heathens,  were  frequently  of  such  as  were  particu- 
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ipiilJo.  Heuhena  in  [heir  tmctiBcet  pnumi  uil  over 
the  Imil,  which  the  Jews  did  not  [  they  (ihe  fonner) 
bumeil  only  ■  portiun  uT  the  fraiikinceiiae  pi^Mnted; 
ihe  Jen  humed  alL  The  (iteeke  ofTereil  honey  to  the 
Hui;  in  Jeiriib  nwrijcea  it  wis  forbiilden;  and  the  Sa~ 
l-iiii  ifkiliUn  lie  the  bluml  or  their  ucrilicra,  which 
Miiiiwnklea  thiuks  wu  one  of  the  reuotM  why  it  wu 
w  |jiniiul»rly  prubibited  to  the  Jew*.  Their  lirewl- 
iiRiiiiigi  alsa  were  leavened,  f^me  ptiinti  at  «mlUr- 
iiy  ue  to  lie  found  betHCen  the  Jewiah  anil  heathen 
Hcii&ca.  The  heathens  hnught  their  victims  to  the 
|pmpl»,  choM  them  wiihuiu  lilemiiih,  poured  out  liha- 
liutu  nf  wine,  cut  Ihe  animal's  throat,  lUyed  and  ilii- 
KCietl  it,caugbc  the  bUiodiii  ■  ve«el,aml  poureil  it  un 
iihI  round  the  allar;  and  Chey  used  ult  by  mixing 
tmiK  with  meal,  aiHl  epriiiltling  it  on  the  head  or  the 
iiiiinal,on  which  they  ab«  laid  their  haijdi.  In  [he 
eirly  timei  the  >aerilir.-e  uu  burned  whcde,  the  ikiii  be- 
ing given  to  the  prieMi  but  later,  part  only  was  con- 
wmed  and  the  rest  given  to  the  ucriHcers  |if  it  wu  an 
uiable  animal)  to  Teaat  upun.  The  tlitghs  and  fat 
were  the  share  of  the  guda.  'jlie  victims  among  the 
■Ireeka  aiid  Komaiis  were  crowned  wirii  gsilanda  and 
■doiDHl  witfa  eUrls  and  ribbons,  and  the  bonis  of  large 
■uimala  were  gilded.  Nona  of  Ibeae  decorations  are 
riijuiued  in  the  Jewish  Hcriflcta.     See  Sacrifice. 
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Jerusalem  he  would  have  expected  it  to  have  been 
■wallowed  up  like  Sodum,  or  have  had  some  other 
dieailful  Judgment.  The  jealousy  of  the  Almighty  re- 
specting things  dpilit:ated  to  bim,  and  hig  punishment 
of  the  pmranaiion  of  them,  are  alluded  to  by  Paul 
(1  Cor.  iii,  IT) :  "  If  any  man  delile  Ihe  ttmjiU  nf  Gr>d, 
him  shall  God  destroy';  fur  the  temple  or  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  an."  We  read  but  little  else  in  the 
N.  T.  pertaining  to  sacrilfge  except  Paul's  lehuke  at 
the  Corinthiana  fur  their  prubne  conduct  at  Ibe  cel- 
ebration oC  the  Lord's  supper  (I  Cur.  xi,  39).  In  lliat 
early  period  or  the  Christian  Church,  it  bad  not  been 
able  ai  yet  regularly  to  establish  'sacred  place*  and 
things;  but  as  soon  as  cimimslances  permitted,  we  shall 
flnJ  in  the  Chureh  history  of  every  niiiun  a  due  re- 
spect for  consecratol  things,  and  laws  for  ibeir  preaei^ 
valion.  Even  the  heathens,  particularly  the  Greeks 
and  KDmanii,  were  nut  wiihinit  their  rules  concerning 
sacrilege,  the  penally  of  which  was  usnally  death.  Thua 
it  was  held  sacrilege  for  the  polluted  to  pass  beyond 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  lo  s|Ht  nr  wipe  (he  no«e  in  a 
down  consecrated  trees,  lo  build  upon  or 
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Roman  SacrlBce  or  the  Bumttanrma. 
eaciUega  (upooo^im,  loroba  ImpU,  Rom.  ii,  22 ; 
w  the  noon  'iipimXof,  "  robber  of  churches"  A«s  xix, 
S7),  the  violation  or  profaoiiion  of  holy  places,  persoiis, 
or  ihini^  Though  the  word  sacrilege  is  not  used  else- 
*bm  than  as  above  in  our  veraion  of  (he  canonical 
tniplum,  yet  we  And  the  crime  itself  often  alluded  to; 
e.|[.''pmfaninK  the  sanctuary"  (Lev.xxi,i2),''pn>ran- 
Inghslknred  things"  (Lev.  xix,8),"prolaning  the  cove- 
Duit''  (Ual.  ii,  10).  The  Hrst  sw^rilegioui  act  we  reul 
of  it  that  of  Esau  Hlling  his  birthright  (tien.  ]txv,83), 
f.f  which  he  i*  called  "profane"  by  Paul  (Heb.  xii, 
1«V  Iwitaticea  of  this  under  the  Mosaic  economy 
(ichich  siemly  forbade  it  [Exod.  xxv,  14J)  were  the 
casta  oT  Nadab  and  Alrihu  (Lev.  x),  the  men  of  Belh- 
>h«n*h  (1  Sam.  v),  Uiiah  (2  Sam.  vi,  S7),  Uiiiah 
Ii  Chron.  KXvi).  The  Jeiw  at  a  later  period  or  their 
history  were  eminently  guilty  in  this  particular,  inas- 
niKh  as  they  withheld  the  tithes  and  otTerings  which 
(nid  required  of  Ibem  (MaL  iii,  8-10),  and  convened 
his  holy  temple  into  a  market  (Mau.  xxi,  12,  IS).  This 
pniTinition  is  forbidden  in  ihe  Talmud  (Ughtfoot,  ad 
far.).  See  Tbmple.  Yet  they  pretended  lo  be  punc- 
tiliously snnpuloua  in  their  reverence  fur  the  interior 
bniUing  (Halt,  xxvi,  61).  So  tbe  grand  accuNiiion 
sgainM  Stephen  was  that  be  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
the  Temple  (Acu  vi,  13).  An  uproar  was  excited 
sciiiut  Paul  in  Jerusalem  on  Ihe  charge  thai  he 
bnvght  Greeha  into  the  Temple  and  polluted  the  holy 
plm  (Acts  xxi,  28, 29),  though  daily  profaoatioiis  were 


the  iem|ile  of  Diana  in  the  Vicus  Pairi- 
ciiis  in  Home,  (o  suffer  a  birlh  or  death 
to  occur  in  tbe  holy  isle  of  DebHi,  10  Bleal 
any! king  belonging  to  a  temple,  lo  ap- 
proach a  sacrifice  without  being  sprin- 
kled by  Ihe  priest  with  the  luslral  wa- 
ter, tu  consecrate  a  blemished  man  lo 
tbe  priesthood  (compare  with  the  Jew- 
ish Uw,  Lev.  xxi,  21),  and  many  other 
inatances  which  will  occur  to  tbe  dasM- 
cal  reader. 

SACHILEGE,  Chbibt(a>i  View  op. 
The  ancient  Churcb  distinguished  sev- 
eral sorts  or  sacrilege :  1st,  the  diverting 
things  appropriated  lo  sacred  pnTpiises 
to  other  uses;  to  break  or  bum  Ihe  Oir- 
□ilure  of  tbe  Church,  or  deliver  it  to  be 
broken  or  burned ;  2d,  robbing  the  graves 
uT  deradiigand  spoiling  the  monuments 
or  the  dead ;  Sd,  those  were  considered  as  sacrilegious 
persons  who  delivered  up  Ibeir  Bibles  and  Ihe  sacred 
uieiieils  oltbe  Church  lo  the  pagans  in  the  time  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution-,  41  h, profaning  the  sacraments, 
churches,  altara,  elc :  Sili,  molesting  or  hindering  a  cler- 
gyman in  Ihe  perfurniiiice  of  bis  office;  Gib,  depriving 
men  of  Ihe  use  of  Ihe  Scriplnres  or  Ihe  sacraments,  par- 
ticularly the  cup  in  Ihe  eucbarist,  tbe  last  being  con- 
demneil  ty  (ielasius  and  pope  Leo,  and  yet  not  recog- 
nised as  eacrilrge  by  the  Komish  casuisUi  See  Sachi- 
LHOitiM.  In  Kngland  sacrilege  is  not  now  a  legal,  but 
a  popular  lerm,  used  lo  denote  ibe  bivaklng  Into  a  place 
or  worship  and  stealing  therefrom.  The  legal  oOenc« 
comes  generally  under  Ihe  head  of  burglary  or  house- 
breaking. A  less  pimuhntent  applies  lo  the  ulfenee 
when  committed  in  riiasenliiig  chapels.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  incresse  of  severity  in  the  punishment  by 
reason  of  the  sscred  character  of  Ihe  things  stolen. 

Sacillegiuili,  in  Koman  Catholic  tbeologj',  is  a 
term  denoting  contempt  or  God  or  of  divine  aiid  htJy 
things  when  expressed  in  aft,  the  nllerance  of  such 
feeling  in  ipeech  being  characteriied  by  the  wont  bla*- 
piemg  (q.  V.)  Thu  crime  may  be  cummilied  eilbcr 
diredlg  againM  the  bollcil  objects  liy  unworthy  partak- 
ing of  the  cnnsecrated  bread  and  winder  otherwise  des- 
ecrating their  character  {/iirrilfffium  immtdiallim') ;  or 
imUrtcily  against  ponsecratcil  persons,  things,  or  placea 
(Ktcriiftfium  mfiialum'}.  The  latter  form  is  conseqneul- 
:  ly  either  pcrsona/r,  incurred  through  violation  or  Uw 
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priviiegium  canonUy  or  assault  on  the  persons  of  individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders  [see 
Pkivileoium  Canonis],  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm, 
or  through  violations  ot'  the  law  of  chastity  by  persons 
of  rank  in  such  orders  (BoerUeyium  camaU) ;  or  it  is 
taerileffium  rtiile^  consisting  in  the  employment  of  sa- 
cred edifices  and  their  decorations,  vessels,  utensils,  etc, 
for  common  or  even  wicked  purposes ;  the  purloining  of 
things  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  church 
by  consecration  or  benediction  (q.  v.),  or  which  have 
been  placed  in  a  church  for  protection  and  safe-keeping ; 
the  alienating  from  or  denying  to  the  Church  of  legal 
and  customary  revenues ;  the  voluntary  transfer  of  ob- 
jects used  in  the  worship  and  other  services  of  the 
Church  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  particularly  in 
times  of  persecution,  etc. ;  and  the  receiving  of  any 
"  sacrament  of  the  living"  (q.  v.)  while  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  and  without  having  previously  been  ab- 
solved :  or,  lastly,  the  aacriUgium  is  /ooa/ip,  and  may  be 
committed  by  consciously  violating  an  ecclesiastical 
asylum  [see  Asylum],  by  breaking  a  local  interdict 
(q.  y.)  with  armed  force,  by  desecrating  holy  places 
with  murder,  the  guilty  spilling  of  human  blood  or  hu- 
man sperm,  the  interment  of  unbelievers  and  excom- 
municated persons  in  churches  and  burial-grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  etc. 

The  punishments  denounced  against  this  crime  have 
been  severe  under  every  code.  According  to  the  canon 
law,  sacrilege  committed  against  the  vetterabUe  itself 
was  visited  with  the  anathema;  against  other  sacred 
things,  with  the  ban ;  and  in  case  of  obstinate  contumac}', 
with  the  denial  of  Christian  burial  (c.  2,  x,  "  De  Kapt." 
v,  17 ;  c  22,  X,  "  De  Sent.  Excomm."  v,  39).  The  Ro- 
man law  punished  robbery  of  churches,  unless  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  intervened,  with  death  {frut,  §  9, 
"  De  Publ.  Jud."  iv,  18).  The  criminal  code  of  Charles 
y  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  by  fire  against  the 
theft  of  a  monatrance  or  a  cUforium  (q.  v.)  containing 
the  host,  and  death  in  a  milder  form  against  the  theft 
of  other  sacred  objects  belonging  to  the  altar  and  used 
in  worship.  Plundering  an  alms-chest  might  be  pun- 
ished by  either  corporal  inflictions  or  death,  and  the 
abstraction  of  unconsecrated  objects  from  churches  and 
sacristies  (unless  accompanied  with  violence  or  com- 
mitted at  night)  by  the  infliction  of  penalties  denounced 
upon  ordinary  burglaries  (CC.  C.  of  1532,  art.  172-175). 
The  more  recent  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Ger- 
many likewise  invariably  imposes  severe  penalties  upon 
crimes  committed  against  the  Church.  Licentiousness 
on  the  part  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  higher  or- 
ders is  punished  by  suspension  and  penances ;  if  com- 
mitted by  monks,  by  confinement  and  severe  penances. 
The  violator  of  a  nun,  if  a  clergyman,  is  deposed  [see 
Deposition]  ;  if  a  layman,  is  excommunicated ;  and 
the  nun  herself  is  subjected  to  close  confinement  and 
mortifications  of  the  body  (c  6,  21 ;  c  xxvii,  qu.  i). 
Under  the  Roman  law  the  violator  of  a  consecrated  fe- 
male was  beheaded  (lib.  2,  cod. «  De  Episc  et  Cler.*'  i,  3, 
Nov.  123,  c.  43),  and  this  penalt}*  was  retained  under 
the  code  of  the  German  empire.  —  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Sacrlng-boll  (campaneUa^  timbele)  was  rung  at 
the  elevation  inside  the  church,  in  England,  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Cantelupe  in  1240,  as  a  warning  of  de- 
votion. Beoon  says  while  the  elements  were  blessed 
the  serving-boy  or  parish  clerk  rang  the  little  sacring- 
bell,  at  which  the  people  knelt  down  while  the  host 
was  elevated.  The  second  sacring  was  the  crossing  of 
the  chalice  with  the  host.  The  custom  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cardinal  Grey  when  legate  in  Germanv,  cir. 
1203 ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  IX  in  1269!  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century!  at  Paris,  the  bells 
were  rung  at  this  time.  Tlie  Armenians  use  a  cym- 
bal, with  little  bells,  called  the  qvecliovez,  A  sacring- 
bell  was  found  in  the  wall  of  Deddington  church,  and 
that  of  Hawstead  still  hangs  above  the  roodscreen. 
The  use  of  this  bell  has  been  traced  back  to  the  Uth 


century;  and  before  1114,  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartra, 
thanked  queen  Maud  of  England  for  the  bells  which 
she  had  given  to  Chartres,  and  says  they  were  rung  at 
the  elevation.  The  custom  is  confined  to  Western 
Christendom,  and  is  unknown  at  Rome.  In  Spain 
they  use  a  melodious  peal  of  bells,  which  chime  a  sil- 
very music,  instead  of  the  ordinary  tinkling  of  a  single 
bell,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  when  the  divine 
words  of  institution  are  recited  by  the  celebrant ;  and, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Aubrey  mentions  that  at 
Brokenborough,  Wilts,  there  were  eighteen  little  bells 
rung  by  pulling  one  wheel.  Such  wheels,  it  is  believed, 
are  still  preserved  at  Yaxley  and  Long  Stratton.  In 
the  Roman  Church  it  is  rung  thrice  at  the  Scmctus^ 
once  before  and  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the  chalice,  and 
at  the  DonwM  non  sum  dujnutj  and  once  before  the 
Pater  (the  latter  dating  from  the  16th  oentory),  and 
also  at  benediction  with  the  sacrament. — ^Walcott,  ^- 
cred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

BacriB  aolemniiB  juncta  sikt  oaudia  is  the 

beginning  of  a  festival  hymn  composed  by  Thomas 

Aquinas,  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus : 

"  Sacris  solemnfis  Juncta  slut  gaudia, 
£t  ex  pi'SMSordiis  soneut  pneconU ; 
Recedaut  vetera,  nova  sint  omnia, 
Corda,  voces,  et  opera.'* 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  Chambers  in  the 

Lyra  Eucharisticaj  p.  70 : 

"  Let  this  our  solemn  feast 
With  holy  joys  be  crowmed,"  etc. : 

and  another  by  Caswall  in  HymM  and  Poems,  Origwal 

and  TrarukUedf  p.  54 : 

"  Let  old  things  pass  sway, 
Let  all  be  fref>h  and  bright,**  etc. 

There  is  also  a  German  translation  of  this  hymn  in  Biss- 

ler's  A  uswakl  aUchriatiicher  Lieder  (Berlin,  1858),  p.  1 16, 

and  a  second  one  in  Rambach,  Anikoloyie  ckritiikier 

Geadnge,!,  311,     (K  P.) 

Sacriatan.  (1 .)  The  monastic  treasurer  and  chmch- 
warden.  He  provided  all  the  necessaries  for  divine 
ser\Mce;  was  keeper  of  the  church  keys,  relics,  fiibric, 
plate,  furniture,  and  ornaments;  secretary,  and  chancel- 
lor.  He  arranged  the  way  of  processions  for  the  precen- 
tor, superintended  the  bell-ringers,  and  received  the  rent^ 
oblations,  and  burial-fees.  At  Cantert>ury  he  delivered 
the  crosier  to  the  new  archbishop.  At  Ely  he  received 
the  candle-corn  (one  sheaf  of  com  in  every  acre),  to 
supply  the  lights,  and,  as  the  bishop*s  vicar,  exercised 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  chaplains.  At 
Peterborough  his  fee  were  the  horses  of  a  knight  buried 
in  the  minster,  if  under  four  marks  in  value,  other- 
wise thev  accnied  to  the  abbot;  and  at  Worcester,  the 
abbots  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  Evta- 
ham  gave  him  a  cope  of  profession  at  their  benediction. 
(2.)  Yice-custos,  the  vicar  of  the  treasurer,  or  sub-treas- 
urer at  York  in  1280.  He  opened  the  doors  of  tbe  sac^ 
risty  in  the  morning,  admitted  the  rectors  of  choir  and 
sick  members  who  desired  to  say  the  Hours  privately. 
He  warned  canons  of  chapter,  kept  the  doors  shut  dur- 
ing its  session,  rang  the  bells,  and  led  the  processicMi. 
Bishop  Storey  mentions  the  use  of  the  word  aacriat  in 
an  inferior  sense  as  recent  in  the  15th  century.  Where 
there  was  no  permanent  sacristan  in  a  cathedral,  a 
canon  was  appointed,  called  prsefect  of  sacristy.  In 
the  Decrials  of  Gregory  IX  and  at  Lyons  (1269)  the 
sacrist  was  the  inferior  of  the  sacristan.  In  the  new 
foundations  he  furnished  the  sacred  elements,  admin- 
istered sacraments,  officiated  at  marriages  and  burials 
was  the  curate  of  the  chapter,  like  the  foreign  parochma, 
and  had  charge  of  the  bells,  church  goods,  furniture^ 
and  lights.  At  Girgenti  there  are  four  sacrists;  at 
Mayence  he  was  a  vicar,  and  at  Angers  a  cubicular.or 
chamberlain,  who  administered  the  sacraments  to  sick 
canons  and  the  choir  clergy.  (8.)  The  sacristan  at 
mass  has  chaige  of  the  vessels,  and  attends  in  a  sur- 
plice at  the  credence  -  table,  which  is  placed  on  the 
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lODth  side  of  the  altar,  and  arranges  on  it  the  chalice, 
covered  with  the  linen  cloth  called  the  purifier ;  and 
alao  the  paten,  which  is  covered  with  a  stiff  cloth  and  a 
rich  veil  of  ailk ;  the  crueto  for  wine  and  water ;  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  books :  the  ewer,  basin,  and  water 
for  washug  the  celebrant's  fingers;  the  corporal,  or 
ck>lh  on  which  the  chalice  and  host  are  placed,  and 
coDtained  in  a  burse,  or  embroidered  case ;  a  crucifix, 
and  two  Upers.  (4.)  A  church  servant,  now  called 
KxtoDr— Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Sacristy,  an  apartment  in  a  church  or  convent  in 
which  are  kept  the  sacred  objects  used  in  the  public 
worship,  and  in  which  the  clergy  and  other  public  func- 
tionaries who  take  part  in  the  service  assemble  and  pre- 
pare for  the  ceremonies  on  which  they  are  about  to  en- 
ter. In  many  churches  the  sacristy  is  a  spacious  and 
costly  building. — Walcott,  Stwred  A  rchaology^  s.  v. 

SacroboBOO,  Christopher,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  is  chief- 
ly known  as  the  author  of  the  work  Df/ensio  Decreti 
fridentuu  H  SenteNtim  Hob,  Bellarmkn  et  AtdhoritaU 
VuiffOUB  EdUunds  LcUina  contra  WkUakerumf  etc.  (1604, 
8vo). 

Sacrobosoo  (or  Holywood),  John  de,  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic  of  the  Idth  century,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  but  is  claimed  abio 
as  a  native  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  became  a  canon 
regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monastery 
of  Holywood,  in  Nithsdale.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  and  became  professor  of  mathematics.  His  death 
oecurred  in  1256.  His  principal  work  was  Sphara 
Mvndi  (1648,  8vo).  Other  worku  were,  De  Awni  Ra- 
Uoite,  seu  de  Computo  Ecclesicutico : — De  A  Igorismo. 

Sacy,  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de,  Baron, 
a  celebrated  French  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  Sept. 
21, 1758.    At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  languages ;  but  it  was  mainly  from  self-in- 
Mractioii,  with  the  help  of  irregulaY  private  lessons,  that 
hU  immense  learning  was  acquired.    In  Hebrew  he  was 
helped  by  a  Jew ;  in  Arabic,  by  a  Benedictine  monk, 
Berthereau.     Having  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  retired  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  devoted  several  years  to  private 
study.    During  the  Keign  of  Terror, he  lived  very  hum- 
bly among  peasants,  and  could  make  but  furtive  visits 
to'tbe  libraries  of  Paris.    Early  in  bis  learned  career  he 
had  opened  correspondence  with  the  chief  OrientalisU 
of  Europe— with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Eich- 
bom,  and  others.     To  Eichhom's  Repertorium  ho  con- 
tributed frequent  essays.     In  France  he  published  in 
1785  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Arabic  literature,  and  in 
1787  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  History  of  Demiri. 
Still  more  valuable  and  erudite  was  his  work  Mkmoires 
mr  Ditertea  AnUquites  de  la  Perae  (1798).     In  1792  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions ; 
and  when,  in  1795,  the  Convention  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  modem  Oriental  languages,  De  Sacy  was 
made  professor  of  Arabic,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death.    In  1806  he  became  also  professor  of  Persian  at 
the  College  de  France.    From  this  time  he  was  very  pro- 
ductive in  all  the  branches  of  Oriental  learning.    Many 
of  his  works  have  had  a  yery  fruitful  influence  upon 
Biblical  critidsm.    We  mention  particularly  a  trans- 
lation of  Makrisi's  treatise  On  Mohammedan  Medals 
{1197}:— The  Outlines  of  Universal  Grammar  (1799): 
—his  Chrestomathie  Arabs  (1806,  8  vols.) :— his  large 
Arabic  Grammar  (1810) ; — CaUh-re-Dimna,  the  Ara- 
bic text  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  (1816) :— the  Pend-Na- 
mth  (Book  of  Counsels),  a  Persian  didactic  pfiem  (1819) : 
—The  Sessions  of  Hariri,  a  romance  in  Arabic  (1821) : 
-mA  his  work  On  the  Religum  of  the  Druids  (1888,  2 
vols.).   The  amount  of  learning  which  these  works  con- 
tain and  imply  can  only  be  appreciated  by  Oriental 
specialista.    Besides  the  works  mentioned,  be  contrib- 
uted floores  of  essays  to  learned  Journals  in  Germany  and 


defect  is  a  lack  of  poetic  delicacy  and  of  rhetorical  pol- 
ish. De  Sacy,  though  beginning  his  career  in  obscu- 
rity, was  iinally  abundantly  honored.  In  1808  he  was 
given  the  honorary  position  of  membership  in  the  Corps 
Lsffislatif  In  1813  he  was  made  a  baron.  In  1814  he 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Honors  from 
abroad  also  came  upon  him  in  abundance.  He  founded 
chairs  for  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese  language  at 
the  College  de  France;  and  he  continued  his  public 
lectures,  six  per  week  (an  unusual  number  for  a  Pari- 
sian savant)  down  to  the  day  of  his  sickness.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  conservative,  in  character  upright,  in  relig- 
ion Catholic  On  Feb.  19,  1838,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  on  the  street,  and  died  three  days  after.  See 
two  biographical  sketches  in  the  Journal  AsiatiquSf 
1838;  EncycL  Brit,  vol.  xix;  Uerzog,  Beal-£nctfklop. 
xiii,  287-289.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sacy,  Louis  Isaac  le  Malstro  de,  an  emi- 
nently pious  and  learned  Port-Royalist  divine  and  Bib- 
lical critic,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1618.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  Bastille  on  account  of  his  Jansenist  doctrines,  and 
died  in  1684.  The  New  Test,  translated  by  De  Sacy, 
and  known  as  the  Testament  de  Mons,  was  condemned 
by  pope  Clement  IX  in  1668.  De  Sacy's  version  of 
Thomas  h,  Kempis's  De  Imitatione  has  had  150  editions. 
His  oummenta^  on  the  Scriptures  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  high  character.  It  is  essentially  valuable  for 
unfolding  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  De 
Sacy  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Du  Foss^,  Charles 
Hure,  and  Le  Toumeaux.  Many  editions  have  been 
printed,  both  of  the  original  work  and  of  abridgments. 
The  edition  of  1692  is  the  best;  that  of  1705-30,  bound 
variously  in  40, 45,  or  54  vols.  12mo,  is  esteemed  for  its 
convenient  form ;  that  of  1781,  printed  at  Nismes,  in  25 
vols.  8vo,  has  the  advantage  of  being  edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Rondct.  De  Sacy  also  wrote  Ijettres  Chrefiennes 
et  Spiiituelles  (Paris,  1690,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadami'as  (Vulg.  SadamiaSf  the  Greek  original 
being  lost),  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  i,  1)  in- 
stead of  SiiALLUM  (q.  V.)  in  the  ancestry  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vu,  2). 

Badanana  {the  god  with  six  faces),  in  Hindd  my- 
thology, is  a  surname  of  the  twelve-handed  Skanda, 
who  was  bom  to  Shiva  the  Destroyer  by  the  two  sisters 
Ganga  and  Ulma.  Sadanana  slew  the  giant  Torake  by 
cutting  him  through  the  middle,  and  then  transformed 
half  of  the  body  into  a  peacock,  upon  which  he  rides. 
He  is  greatly  revered  in  India,  and  has  many  pagodas, 
— Vollmer,  Worierb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sa'das  (Xa^ac  v.  r.  'karai,  'Apyai),  a  corrupt 
GrsBcized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  13)  of  the  name  Azgad  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  12). 

Sadd89'tts  (or  rather  Dadda'us  [as  in  1  Esdr. 
viii,  46],  Aa^^atoc  v.  r.  AoX^a76c«  Ao^oaTof,  and  Ao- 
^aiof),  a  corrupt  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  46)  of  the 
name  Iddo  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Saddle  (a5'?P»  merkdb,  a  "chariot"  [1  Kings  iv, 
26 ;  Heb.  v,  6] ;  &i»o  a  seat  in  a  chariot  or  other  vehicle, 
"saddle"  [Uv.  xv,  9] ;  « covering"  ofa  palanquin  [Cant 
iii,  10]).     See  Chariot. 

The  word  which  our  translators  elsewhere  (Gen.xxii, 
3 ;  Numb,  xxii,  21 ;  Judg.  xix,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  xvii, 
23 ;  1  Kings  ii,  40 ;  xiii,  13, 23, 27 ;  2  Kings  iv,  24)  ren- 
der by  "  to  saddle"  literallv  signifies  "  to  bind  about" 
(as  Exod.  xxix,  9 ;  Jon.  ii,  6,  and  often)— namely,  with 
the  bags  or  panniers  used  for  riding  or  carr>'ing  burdens. 
It  is  certain  that  saddles  were  unknown  for  many  ages 
after  the  custom  of  riding  had  been  introduced.  Those 
who  did  not  ride  bareback  were  contented  with  phicing 
a  piece  of  leather  or  cloth  between  them  and  their 
steed.  As  luxury  advanced,  a  soft  cushion  was  intro- 
duced, to  which  were  added  various  ornamental  trap- 
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of  oatenlatloo.  Stddles,  properly  »  called,  wcr 
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necetuunr  to  prevent  lhe  backs  i 
bunJeiia  fmm  being  chafed  by  I 
Bible,  at  Judg.  xix,  10).  3« 
The  ordinary  pack-«addlee  nfLhe  camels  were  high, 
made  of  waiidj  carpets,  cloiha,  etc,  were  heaped  i 
it,  tu  rotm  a  comrurtable  seat  for  ladiea  who  do  not 
the  cradle,  or  hamper,  while  travelling.  The  clr 
etc.,  were  Tenwved  at  the  end  of  the  dav'sjonmev, 
twing  laid  oo  the  ground,  served  as  a  surt  of  matcrei 
the  lent,  on  which  a  person  might  sit  or  lie  down,  w 
be  reclined  againM  tbe  pack-saddle  iueir(Gen.xxiii, 
Bad'dac  (or  rather  Sadda'cui,  laitouKo^,  i 
SaMouXouKOci  the  GrKcized  form  (1  E>dr.  viii,  2)  of 
the  nBmeorZAi>OK(i).  v.),tbehigh-prieBl,oneorE2ra' 
•iiceators  (Ezra  vi\,  2). 

SoA'daaeo  (alriclly  Saddafa'an,  Satfovnaio. 
[Mail,  iii,  7;  nvi,  1,  B,  11,  12;  xxii,  28,  84;  Mark  nii 
18;  Lukexx,27;  Adaiv,  h  r,  17;  ixiii,  8,  7,8]X  the 
usual  designation  of  one  of  the  three  aecu  or  unlera  ' 
Judaism  in  the  time  or  Christ,  the  other  two  being  I 
Easenes  and  the  Pharisees.  (This  article  is  mail] 
based  upon  that  of  tijiuburg  in  Kino's  CyiopaJial) 
See  SicTs,  JswiaH. 

I.  A'ame  o/lU  3rtl  and  ilt  a^jSoifim,— Accordii 
to  the  current  tradition  of  the  Jews,  the  appellalii 
D^p^^X,  TtaddaUm,  of  which  SaiSovraiat  =  Sadduart 
is  the  lireek  form  (used  by  Josephua  and  the  NewTesl. 
as  above),  ia  derived  from  Zadot,  the  name  of  the  found- 
er of  this  sect,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Suho, 
RC.  200-170.  See  School,  This  ia  nol  onlv  declared 
in  the  AboTh  di  RtdM  Kalha«  (cap.  v).  but  by 
(;Bon,89i-a42A,D.;  by  RNathan(cir.  1030-1106  A.D.), 
in  his  lexicnn  called  A  rueh,  a.  v.  '^^01: 
ides  ( 1 135-1204  A.D.>,  in  bis  comroenlaty  on /1 6w*  (i,  8), 
hue  by  the  greatest  Jewish  authorities  unee  lhe  9th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  tera.  Dr.  Cieigtr,  who,  in  hia  fr- 
lehrijt  «ud  U'hrrtelximgen  drr  Bibtl  (p.  105),  arftiiea  in 
«  most  elaborate  manner  that  there  are  uol  auRicient 
histoHcal  data  for  deriving  the  name  SaiUlucee  from 
Zudal-,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  ofSoho,  derives  it,  never- 
theless, from  this  proper  name,  which  he  assigns  to  an- 
other jierson  of  an  earlier  date,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel Kptphanius,  however,  aeema  to  derive  it  from  a 
double  source— vii.  Irom  a  proper  name  Zadiik,  and  from 
lhe  Hebrew  noun  pnx,  righlamnttt.  He  says  that  they 
call  themselves  Sailduceea  because  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  righleoumai,  as  Zfdrk  denotes  righltoutntu 
VEvovojioZovtuv  iavToic  lallowoiovs  jij&t*  iiri) 
titaioirnvitt  rrK  iwuiX^miut  op/iu.fiiw|c  ■  inJijt  ydp 
ipfinvtiitna  itrmoavtni),  and  that  there  waa  also  an- 
deatly  b  priest  named  Zadok,  but  ibey  did  nut  continue 
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in  the  doctriikes  of  their  (inarariK)  chief  (jIAoim 
Harettt,  i,  14).  Dr.  Low  rejeeta  altogethrv  tbe  derira- 
lion  of  fjariducee  from  tbe  proper  oama  Zadot,  lot  the 
foltowingieaaons:  (1.)  Because  there  ii  no  preonlenl  in 
the  whole  ancient  Jewish  history  for  the  followen  of  a 
aecl  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  to, 
and  that  it  is  as  contrary  to  tbe  genius  of  tbe  Hebrew  if 
■pnx  is  taken  as  the  proper  name  plTI,  with  ^  ap- 
pended, to  translate  it  a/oUmecr  a/Zadot,  as  it  would 
beturender  ^araTi,  u/ciUbiMro/JrtwiDtnM.  (2.)  Tbe 
older  Talmudic  literature  knows  nothing  of  Zadok  and 
Boelhue,the«upposedoriginatoisoflheSadduce«a.  (3.) 
The  Sadduceee,  as  ia  evident  fhHD  ancient  source*,  called 
themselves  C'y^'lX,  ike  righttoui  (Epiphaiiius,  Adar- 
na  Harttn,  i,  1,  4).  Hence  Di.  Liiw  concludes  that,  in 
harmony  witb  hia  Hebrew  name  p^'^^X,  the  Saddoece 
called  bimseir  in  (iieek  tiUs,  tit  UnagklfarKard,  apet, 
AooHl,  righlrou;  and  [hat  tbe  opponents  of  Ihia  sect 
changed  both  the  honorable  Hebrew  appellation  D"^*TX 
into  n-p-na  (hence  the  singular  "pltX  =5Qdi*,<w), 
and  the  fireek  name  iv^Si  which  ia  written  in  Hebrew 
DT3!((accorilingtotheanal<^yofD1J''aat(=(ijj».^). 
into  0iri2,  from  which  originated  B^OItT'D,  BoeUiM- 
linni.  He  moreover  maintains  that  it  is  for  this  rek- 
aan  Chat  the  Talmud  makea  no  distinction  between 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Buethuslana  (Bai-CluBuatiB, !. 
846  aq.).  This  rieliuition  of  the  appellation  Sadduoee  is 
'nlirety  speculative,  and  its  soundness  muM  be  daei^ 
nined  by  an  examination  of  the  rise,  prognas,  ami  doe- 
rines  of  the  Sadducea.  Besides,  the  first  objeccioa 
against  the  derivation  of  ipns  from  the  proper  lume 
plIX  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  first  Karwtea 
called  themselves  a'''''aS,falUni!ni  of  Antm,  Amntiln; 
so  that  ^35r,iin  ,4  winirr,  is  an  exact  parallel  to  V""'^ 
a  Ziidokilf.  Still  more  apeculative,  and  alti^ctbrr 
unique,  is  the  opinion  of  Koster  that  "Saddvc-ef  ia 
simply  a  different  form  clSloic"  (Sludin  md  KrilUrw, 
1887,  p.  164).  According  lo  snme  readings  the  Sad- 
ducees alao  called  Iberaaelves  D'M-ip,  Ser^nraliift, 
BOle-foUoietrt,  KaruiitM  (iltffiOa,  24  b;  Jenaalat  Me- 
ffill'i,  iv,  S),  because  they  adhered  to  the  written  law. 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom 
)f  calling  ■  Biblical  student  by  the  honorable  Hebrew 
ippellation  X-lp  (formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
i'?);  <"  by  the  Aramaic  form  ■'I^JJ  (defective  of 
*'''^P)i  or  ■'"IIJ,  formed  according  to  the  auaJogj-  of 
■I*.  Thus  Chanina,  Abba  Chalifa,  Elieier  ben-Siotofl, 
iiid  l^i  ben-Sisi,  were  designated  bv  thia  title(7'aa)nft, 
;;  b ;  Buba  Bulkr,,,  1 28 ;  Jf  tdnuA  Babba  oa  Lerit.  cap. 
tax  J  Jalkui,C*n  rAe  Soag  nfSingi,  J  688);  and  the  T«l- 
nud  tells  ua  that  tboae  were  deemed  worthy  of  this 
lame  "who  undeistood  how  lo  read  accurately  the  law, 
the  prophet^  and  the  Hagiographa"  lama,  kiddutliim, 
42;  FHrat,  Araran-(*in», p.  129). 

II,  Seripture  A oftDU,— Although  freqiiently  mentioQ- 
I  in  the  New  Teat,  in  conjunciinn  with  the' Pharisees, 
they  do  not  throw  such  vivid  light  as  tlieir  great  an- 
tagonists on  the  real  significance  of  Chrisliarily,     Ex- 
le  occasion,  when  they  miited  with  the  Phari- 
Mdiiiusly  asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt. 
6),  Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadduceea  with 
bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  agaiiM 
the  Pharisees;  ami  they  do  nut,  like  the  Phatisees,aeem 
have  taken  active  measures  lor  causinghim  to  be  pat 
lib.     In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  they 
Pharisee*  in  tbe 


it'ogJeT"     """     '   "    "" 


en  the  new  religion  of  Christian itt 
ce  such  a  momeninus  revtdutioD  ii 
ikind,  issued  from  Judsa. 
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The  Sadducees  are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  where  the  Pharisees  are  frequently  mentioned 
(John  vii,  82,  45 ;  xi,  47, 57 ;  xviii,  3 ;  viii,  8, 18-19 ;  ix, 
13);  an  omission  which,  as  Geiger  suggests,  is  not  un- 
important in  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
(vr  wp,  p.  107).  Moreover,  while  Paul  had  been  a 
Pharisee  and  was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  while  Joeephus 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
of  Pharisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single  un- 
doubted writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee  has  come 
down  to  ua,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance  with  their  opin- 
ions we  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  antagonists.  This 
point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  their 
opinions  and  forming  an  estimate  of  their  character,  and 
iu  fuU  bearing  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
reflect  that  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks 
against  misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  political 
party  in  any  country  would  be  content  to  accept  the 
statenaenta  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct  view  of 
its  opinions. 

III.  The  Tenets  and  Practices  of  the  Sadducees.— To 
apprehend  duly  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  this  sect^  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sadducees  were  the 
artstocratic  and  conservative  priestly  party,  who  clung 
to  their  ancient  prerogatives  and  resisted  every  innova- 
tion which  the  ever-shiAing  circumstances  of  the  com- 
monwealth demanded;  while  their  opponents,  the  Phari- 
sees, were  the  liberals,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
— their  principle  being  so  to  develop  and  modify  the 
Mosaic  law  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  and  to  make  the  people  at  lai^e  realize  that  they 
were  **  a  people  of  priests,  a  holy  nation.**  Thus,  stand- 
ing immovably  upon  the  ancient  basis,  the  Sadducees, 
whoee  differences  were  at  first  chiefly  political,  after- 
wards extended  these  differences  to  doctrinal,  legal,  and 
ritual  questionsi 

A.  Political  Opinions, — The  primary  political  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sects  was  that  the  Sadducees 
maintained  that  a  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands, 
and  that  human  ingenuity  and  statecraft  are  therefore 
to  be  resorted  to  in  political  matters ;  while  the  Phari- 
sees clang  to  the  conviction  that  the  political  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  like  the  theocracy  at  home,  are 
onder  the  immediate  control  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel 
(Joeephus,  i4fi/.  xiii,  5, 9 ;  xviii,  1, 4,  with  War^  ii.  8, 14 ; 
Mishna,  Berachoth,  83  b;  Nidith,  18,  72).  That  the 
Sadducees,  who  were  the  real  aristocracy  (Josephus,  A  nt, 
xviii,  1,4)  and  the  successful  warriors  in  the  Maccabiean 
struggles  {jSbid.  xiii,  16,  2;  War^  i,  5,  8),  should  have 
espoused  snch  political  views  was  the  natural  result  of 
their  political  success.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  that 
what  a  num  possesses  is  what  he  deserves  was  peculiar- 
ly gratifjring  to  the  successful  and  aristocratic  caste. 
Besides,  in  thb  respect,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Sad- 
ducees showed  their  conservatism  in  abiding  by  the  Pen- 
tateuehal  views  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  this  world  ac- 
conling  to  his  deeds,  and  that  prosperity  and  adversity 
are  a  test  of  piety  and  wickedness  (Deut.  xxviii,  1-68, 
with  Paa.  xxxvii,  25). 

Bb  Doctrinal  Views. — 1.  Rejection  of  the  Oral  Fmw, — 
Foremost  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees  is  the 
tenet  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  the  authoritative 
explanations  and  glosses  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  coarae  of  time,  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, thus  denying  that  there  existed  any  orally  trans- 
mitted law  to  supplement  the  written  law,  to  which 
their  opponents  the  Pharisees  laid  claim ;  or,  as  Jose- 
phas  states  it,  **  the  Pharisees  have  given  to  the  people 
manv  statntes  from  the  tradiHons  of  the  fathers  which 
are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses;  and  it  is  for  this 
reaaon  that  the  Sadducees  reject  them,  saying  that  it 
is  only  the  written  observances  which  are  binding,  but 
those  which  are  transmitted  by  the  fathers  are  not  to  be 
obaerved**  (A  nt,  xiii,  10, 6).  For  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  important  question,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  Pharisees  and  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day 


have  an  oral  law  in  addition  to  the  written  law.  This 
oral  law  consists  of  sundry  religious,  ceremonial,  and  so- 
cial practices  which  obtained  m  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  were  called  forth  either  through  the  obscurity, 
conciseness,  and  apparent  contradiction  of  some  of  the 
written  enactments,  or  through  the  inapplicability  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  to  the  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  tlie  enact- 
ments contained  in  this  oral  code  are  undoubtedly  as  old 
as  the  original  laws  which  they  supplement  and  explain, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  exceptional  cases  not  specified  iu 
the  Mosaic  law ;  others,  again,  were  introduced  by  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  nation  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  because  the  altered  state  of  the 
nation  absolutely  required  these  regulations,  although 
there  was  no  basis  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  them ;  while 
others  originated  in  party  feeling,  to  shield  the  pious 
against  even  approaching  the  limits  of  transgression. 
Now  the  Sopherim  (i.  e.  scribes  and  the  lawyers),  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  who  found  this  accumulated 
traditional  code,  tried  to  classify  and  arrange  it.  Those 
practices  which  could  be  deduced  from  or  introduced 
into  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  by  analog}^  combination,  or 
otherwise,  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  authori- 
tative traditional  exposition  of  the  law  [see  Midrash]  ; 
while  those  practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of 
time,  which  were  venerated  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
both  for  their  antiquity  and  utility,  but  for  which  neither 
author  nor  apparent  reason  could  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ten law,  were  denominated  A  traditional  law  of  Moses 
from  Sinai  C^SD^  tvcvb  iisbrt),  because  from  their 
antiquity  and  importance  it  was  thought  that  they 
must  have  come  down  orally  from  the  lawgiver  him- 
self. It  is  this  oral  law  which  the  Sadducees  rejected ; 
and  in  their  conservatism  they  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  those  time-honored  ex- 
planations and  practices  (Pl.bn)  which  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind  that  by  their  rejecting  traditions 
is  not  meant  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  tradi- 
tional comments  upon  the  law  and  the  ancestral  prac- 
tices not  found  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  Talmud  itself 
only  charges  them  with  rejecting  some  things  (Sanhe' 
drin,  88  b ;  Borajothf  4  a),  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  those  practices  which  they  rejected  were  originated 
by  the  Pharisees,  the  liberal  party  whose  innovations 
the  conser^'ative  Sadducees  disliked,  and  regarded  ss  an 
encroachment  upon  their  priestly  and  aristocratic  rights. 
In  the  Mishna  specific  points  of  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
important— such,  e.  g.,  as  whether  touching  the  Holy 
Scriptures  made  the  hands  technically  "  unclean,"  in  the 
licvitical  sense,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itself  technically  "  clean"  or  "  unclean"  ( I'a- 
dainif  iv,  6,  7).  If  the  Pharisees  and  Ssdducees  had 
differed  on  all  matters  not  directly  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to 
particularize  points  of  difference  such  as  these,  which  to 
Christians  imbued  witli  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching  (Matt,  xv,  11:  Luke  xi,  87-40)  must  appear 
so  trifling  as  almost  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  from  the  enumeration  of  their  distinctive 
tenets,  that  the  theological  views  of  the  two  sects  were 
not  so  much  at  variance  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  Sadducees  in  many  cases  actually  adhered 
to  ancient  traditions,  while  the  Pharisees  abandoned 
these  traditions  and  introduced  new  statutes  in  order  to 
raise  the  people,  whose  true  representatives  they  were, 
to  a  nation  of  kings  and  priests.     See  Tradition. 

That  the  Sad(lucees  also  rejected  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa,  and  only  believed  in  the  Pentateuch,  as 
is  asserted  by  Epiphanius  (Adversus  Hareses^  xiv), 
Origen  {Cels,  i,  49),  Jerome  (Comment,  on  Matth,  xxii, 
81-33),  and  followed  by  some  modem  writers,  is  utterly 
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at  variance  witb  the  Jewish  records  of  this  sect,  and  has 
evidently  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadducees  with 
the  Samaritans. 

2.  Denial  of  the  Resurrection,  elc, — Next  in  impor- 
tance in  point  of  doctrine  is  their  eschatology.  The 
Sadducees  denied  that  the  dead  will  rise  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment.  Josephus,  who  specifies  this 
second  cardinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees,  describes  their  respective  doctrines  of  a 
future  reward  and  punishment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
infer  that  the  former,  believing  in  a  future  judgment, 
also  believed  in  the  immortality'  of  the  soul;  while  the 
latter,  by  denying  a  future  judgment,  also  denied  the 
survival  of  the  soul  afler  the  death  of  the  body  (^v^^C 
re  rijv  duxfiovr^  Koi  rag  ca^'  f,dov  rifitapiag  Kai  rtfidg 
avcupovfft  [^<ar,  ii,  8, 14]).  In  another  place,  again, 
where  this  historian  mentions  the  distinctive  eschato- 
logical  views  of  the  Sadducees,  he  plainly  says, "  Their 
doctrine  is  that  souls  perish  with  the  bodies"  {'SadBov- 
KaiotQ  dk  rdc  ^X^^  ^  \6yog  (rvva^avt^et  to7q  tnafiaoi 
[  AtU,  xviii,  1, 4]).  But  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  New 
Test,  we  are  told  that  they  simply  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion (comp.  Hanhedrin,  90  b  with  Luke  xx,  27;  Mark 
xii,  18 ;  see  also  Matt,  xxii,  23),  which  by  no  means  in- 
volves the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  if  the  Sadducees  had  actually  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  so  vital  a  point  would  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  Talmudic  doctors,  when  unimpor- 
tant differences  are  minutely  specified.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  Josephus,  in  his  vanity  to  depict 
to  the  Greeks  the  Jewish  sects  in  such  colors  as  to  make 
them  correspond  to  the  different  philosophical  schools 
among  the  Greeks,  did  injustice  to  the  Sadducees  by 
assigning  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  The 
misrepresentation  of  the  Sadducees  will  appear  all  the 
more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  defectively 
Josephus  describes  the  Pharisaic  eschatology  in  the  very 
same  section.  He  there  represents  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  his  own  party,  as  believing  that  the  resurrection 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  righteous,  while  the  wicked  are 
to  be  detained  in  everlasting  punishment  in  Hades  un- 
der the  earth  (A  nt.  xviii,  1, 3) ;  whereas  it  is  well  ki.own 
that  this  opinion  was  only  entertained  by  some  of  the 
later  doctors,  while  the  Pharisees  generally  believed  in 
^  the  resurrection  of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
(Dan.  xii,  2),  and  this  was  the  common  doctrine  as 
Lute  as  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (comp.  xii,  40-45). 
The  reason  which  the  Sadducees  aligned  for  not  be- 
lieving in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment  is  that  it  is  not  taught  in  the 
law  of  Moses  (Sankedrin,  90  b),  which  simply  promises 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments  for  obedience  and 
disobedience  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxiii,  25,  26;  Deut  vii, 
12-15;  xxviii,  1-^).  The  very  quotation  made  by  our 
Saviour  (Matt,  xxii,  31,32;  Mark  xii,  26, 27;  Luke  xx, 
37)  of  Exod.  iii,  6,  15,  which  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose is  the  most  cogent  text  in  the  law,  nevertheless 
does  no  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  doctrine. 
The  Sadducees,  however,  did  not  admit  the  inference, 
and  they  simply  regarded  this  mode  of  proving  the 
resurrection  from  the  law  as  Pharisaic,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  similar  inferences  deduced  by  the 
Pharisees  from  other  passages.  Thus  the  Talmud  re- 
lates: ''The  Sadducees  asked  Rabbi  Gamaliel, Whence 
do  you  know  that  the  holy  one,  blessed  be  he,  will  raise 
the  dead?  To  which  he  replied.  From  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa :  from  the  law  because 
it  is  written,  'And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Behold,  thou 
shalt  lie  down  with  thy  fathers  (Dpi),  and  this  people 
shall  rise  again'  (Deut.  xxxi,  16):  from  the  prophets 
because  it  is  written,  *Thy  dead  men  shall  live,'  etc. 
(Isa.  XX vi,  19) ;  and  from  the  Hagiographa  because  it 
is  written,  *And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth,'  etc  (Song  of 
Songs,  vii,  9).  The  Sadducees,  however,  would  not  ac- 
cept these  passages  till  he  quoted  the  passage,  *  The  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  it  to 


thenC  (Deut  xi,  21).  He  promised  it  to  them  (Onb)— 
L  e.  to  the  living,  and  not  to  the  dead ;  but  as  they  were 
now  dead,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  resiirrectiou 
if  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled**  {SoHhedrin,  90  b). 

We  are  also  told  in  the  New  Test,  that  the  Saddooeea 
say  that  there  is  '^  neither  angel  nor  spirit"  (Acts  xxiii, 
d) ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  imply  that  they  altogether 
denied  the  existence  of  angelic  and  spiritual  beings,  since 
the  Sadducees  were  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  where  the  appearance  of  angels  is  again  and 
again  recorded  (Gen.  xvi,  7;  xix,  1;  xxii,  11;  xxviii, 
12 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  20 ;  Numb,  xxii,  23  et  aL),  and  neither 
Josephus  nor  the  Talmudic  writings  charge  them  with 
this  unbelief.  What  they  denied  is  the  incarnation  and 
manifestation  of  demoniac  powers  and  angelic  beings  in 
later  days,  as  believed  and  described  in  the  Jewish  wrii^ 
ings  and  in  the  New  Test. 

3.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the/rte- 
dotn  of  the  tDtU,  and  the  way  in  which  those  opinions  are 
treated  by  Josephus  {A  nU  xiii,  5, 9),  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  See  Pharisees.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish  phikeo- 
phers,  in  their  study,  although  they  knew  that  punbh- 
ments  as  an  instrument  of  good  were  unavoidable,  might 
indulge  in  reflections  that  man  seemed  to  be  the  creature 
of  circumstances,  and  might  regard  with  compassion  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral 
training  and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who  were 
almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would  naturally  in- 
sist on  the  inabilit3*of  man  to  do  anythhig  good  if  God*s 
Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  him  (Psa.  li,  11»  12), 
and  would  enlarge  on  the  perils  which  surrounded  man 
from  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits 
(1  Chron.  xxi,  1 ;  Tob.  iii,  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Levirical  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii«  11-19) 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives  the  respon- 
sibility of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  attribute  the  p«»wer 
of  performing  good  actions  exclusively  to  the  individual 
agent.     Hence  the  sentiment  of  the  lines, 

*'  Oar  sets  onr  angels  are,  or  ffood  or  til. 
Our  futal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  8till,J^ 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the  Sad- 
ducees, in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell  with  most 
emphasis;  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they  disbelieved  In 
angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  exponent  of  Sadducnan  thought.  Yet  per- 
haps, if  writings  were  extant  in  which  the  Sadducees 
explained  their  own  ideas,  we  might  find  that  they  rec- 
onciled these  principles,  as  we  may  bo  certain  that  Exe» 
kiel  did,  with  ot  her  passages  apparently  of  a  different  im- 
port in  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  the  line  of  demareatioo 
between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  in  theory,  so 
very  sharply  marked  as  the  account  of  Josephus  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

C.  Ugal  Matters.— \,  The  Sadducees  restricted  the 
Leviraie  law  to  cases  of  betrothal  (nd'^M),  but  denied 
its  obligation  when  the  marriage  was  consummated 
(nKlIZ99).  Thus,  for  instance,  though  they  regarded  a 
betrothed  woman  (nD1"fK)  as  a  toifo,  and  treated  ber  as 
a  married  woman  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  l^;i»- 
lation  [see  Mabriaob],  yet,  when  her  betrothed  hus- 
band died  without  cohabiting  with  her,  his  surviving 
brother  could  perform  the  duty  of  Letir  without  com- 
mitting incest,  as  she  was  still  a  virgin.  In  this  re- 
spect, too,  the  Sadducees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  has 
sho¥ni,  followed  the  ancient  Levtrate  law,  whicfa  is 
based  upon  Gen.  xxxviii,  7>10,  and  which — inferring 
from  the  similarity  of  expression  used  in  ver.  7  and  10 
that  £r  too  had  acted  wickedly  and  not  pn^rty 
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raminated  the  maimge  with  Tamar— enacted  that  the 
Levir  u  only  then  to  perform  the  duty  towards  his  de- 
ceased brother  when  the  marriage  has  not  been  con- 
summated  ( Yebamotkf  84  b ;  Bereshiih  Rahba^  Ixxxv ; 
Cidger.  JUducke  ZeitMchriJt  [Breslau,  1862],  i,  80,  etc.). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Samaritans  of  old  restrict- 
ed the  Lerinte  law  (Deut.  xxv,  6,  etc.)  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  Talmud  which  records  it  tells  us 
that  in  support  of  thb  restriction  the  Samaritans  ap- 
pealed to  the  exiNTession  nsc^insi,  which  they  translated 
outeTf  and  regarded  as  the  adjective  of  r^DH  rVit,  con- 
struing it  with  the  preceding  Sl^nr  K^,  while  they  took 
"IT  C^fitb  as  explicative  of  the  preceding  by  way  of  rep- 
etition, translating  the  whole  passage  "The  wife  of  the 
deceased  who  is  outside  (i.  e.  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage)  is  not  to  be  for  another  man**  (Jerusalem,  Ke- 
haiRolh,  i,  6 ;  Kirchheim,  Karme  Shomron,  p.  86).    The 
Karaites,  who  may  be  regarded  as  modem  Sadducees, 
explain  the  Levirate  law  in  the  same  manner.    This  re- 
striction of  the  Levirate  law  on  the  part  of  the  Sad- 
ducees imparts  additional  force  to  the  incident  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  (Matt  xxii,  28,  etc. ;  Mark  xii,  18,  etc. ; 
Luke  XX,  27,  etc.).     Here  we  are  told  that  the  Sad- 
ducees, not  believing  in  a  resurrection,  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  our  Saviour :  The  first  of  seven  brothers 
married  a  wife  and  died  childless,  whereupon  the  second 
brother  perfurmed  the  duty  of  Levir,  and  he  too  died 
without  issue;  then  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  brother  successively  performed  the  duty  of 
Levir,  so  that  she  altematelv  became  the  wife  of  seven 
husbands — now,  whose  wife  is  she  to  be  at  the  resurrec- 
tion?   With  the  restricted  application  of  the  Levirate 
law  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  this  ironical 
question  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  yet  it  at  the  same  time  also  attacks  the  or- 
thodox Pharisaic  view  of  the  Levirate  law  which  was 
undoubtedly  shared  by  our  Saviour.     What  the  Sad- 
ducees thereby  say  is,  as  Geiger  rightly  remarks,  that 
according  to  their  application  of  the  Levirate  law,  which 
restricts  it  to  the  betrothed  woman  (nD^^d(),  apart 
from  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of  death  between 
the  betrothal  and  connubial  intercourse  (n&tllDS),  espe- 
cially several  times  under  similar  circumstances,  the  re- 
lation of  the  woman  to  her  last  husband  who  consum- 
mated the  marriage  is  far  more  intimate  than  to  any  of 
the  other  hustMinds  to  whom  she  was  simply  betrothed. 
Supposing,  therefore,  for  aigument^s  sake,  that  there  will 
be  a  rerarrection,  and  that  the  woman  will  rise  with  all 
the  seven  brothers,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  ac- 
cording to  the  restricted  application  of  this  law,  inas- 
much as  she  will  be  the  wife  of  the  last  husband  who 
slone  consummated  the  marriage.    According  to  the 
Pbsrisaic  practice,  however,  the  Levirs  have  to  marry 
the  widow  after  the  marriage  has  been  consummated,  so 
that  she  is  the  real  wife  of  all  the  seven  brothers;  hence 
the  ironical  question  put  to  our  Saviour, "  According  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  Levirate  law,  in  which  you 
believe,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  whose  wife  she  is 
to  be." 

2.  The  ceremony  of  taking  off  the  thoe  (TTX'^bn),  in 
esse  the  surviving  brother  refuses  to  perform  the  duty 
of  Levir  towards  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  is 
explained  most  rigidly  by  the  Sadducees  insisting  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  the  rejected  widow  is  to  spit 
into  the  man's  face  O^^SfiS,  Deut.  xxv,  9) ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  adapting  the  law  to  the  requirements  of  the 
tiaie,r^rded  the  spitting  before  hit  face  as  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  injunction,  ami  hence  explained  the 
passage  accordingly  {Taanitk,  iv). 

3.  The  same  conservatism  and  rigor  the  Sadducees 
manifested  in  the  right  of  retaliation,  insisting  upon  the 
literal  carrying-out  of  the  law,  "  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  23, 
^tc);  while  the  Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 


interests  of  the  people,  maintained  that  pecuniary  com- 
pensation is  sufficient  {Baha  Kama,  58  b ;  84  a,  b ;  Too- 
nithf  iv,  2). 

4.  For  the  same  reason  the  Sadducees  also  insisted 
upon  the  literal  explanation  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xix, 
21,  maintaining  that  false  witnesses  are  only  then  to  be 
executed  when  the  sentence  of  the  falsely  accused  had 
actually  been  carried  out,  in  which  case  alone  the  words 
"life  for  life"  receive  their  literal  fulfilment;  whereas 
the  Pharisees  concluded,  from  Deut.  xix,  19,  that  if  they 
are  found  out,  even  before  the  sentence  has  been  carried 
out,  they  are  to  be  executed;  for  it  is  there  said,  "Ye 
shall  do  unto  him  as  he  intended  to  do  unto  his  broth- 
er." Hence  the  intention  is  to  be  visited  with  capital 
punishment  (Mishna,  Maccotkj  i,  6;  Tosiphta  JSanhe^ 
drin,  vi). 

5.  The  latD  of  inheritance  formed  another  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sadducees.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  son  alone  is  the  rightful  heir;  and  in  case  there 
is  no  son,  the  daughter  inherits  the  father's  property 
(Numb,  xxvii,  1-11).  Now,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  in  case  the  son,  who  is  the  heir  presumptive,  has 
sisters,  and  he  dies,  leaving  a  daughter,  the  property  is 
not  to  go  entirely  to  his  female  issue,  but  that  the  de- 
ceased's sisters  are  to  have  an  equal  share  with  his  is- 
sue, urging  that  the  deceased  son's  daughter  is  only  the 
second  degree,  while  his  sisters  are  the  first  degree.  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  deceased 
brother's  daughter  is  the  rightful  and  sole  heir,  inas- 
much as  she  is  the  descendant  of  the  male  heir,  whose 
simple  existence  disinherited  his  sisters  (Mishna,  Baba 
Bathraj  viii,  1 ;  BabyUmian  Baba  Bathra^  116  b;  116; 
Taanith,  v,  2. 

6.  From  the  law  that  the  owner  of  cattle  is  responsi- 
ble for  damages  done  by  bis  animals  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 29), 
the  Sadducees  maintained  that  a  master  is  responsible 
for  damages  done  by  his  slave,  submitting  that  he  is  far 
more  answerable  for  him  than  his  cattle,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  to  watch  over  his  moral  conduct.  The  Pharisees,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  this,  submitting  that  the  slave  is 
a  rational,  and  hence  a  responsible,  creature ;  and  that 
if  the  master  be  held  answerable  for  his  conduct,  the 
dissatisfied  slave  might,  out  of  spite,  commit  ravages  in 
order  to  make  his  master  pay  (Mishna,  Yadaim,  iv,  7). 

D.  Riivai  Questions.— \,  The  first  important  distinc- 
tion in  this  department  to  be  mentioned  is  the  great 
stress  which  the  Sadducees  laid  on  the  ritual  purity  of 
the  person  of  the  officiating  priest.  He  had  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  very  appearance  of  nncleanness.  Hence 
they  required  that  the  burning  of  the  red  heifer,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  the  water  of  absolution  was  prepared, 
should  not  be  performed  by  any  priest  who  had  been 
defiled,  although  he  had  immersed,  because  he  does  not 
become  undefiled  before  sunset  (t!7VC  "^S^II^IS).  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  the  person 
and  regarding  the  thing,  opposed  this  great  ado  about 
the  aristocratic  priest.  "  They  prepared  a  baptistry  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  burning  of  the  red  heif- 
er took  place,  and  designedly  defiled  the  priest  who  was 
to  bum  it,  so  that  the  Sadducees  should  not  be  able  to 
say  that  the  heifer  is  not  to  be  prepared  by  such  as 
had  not  become  pure  by  the  sun-setting"  (Mishna,  Para, 

111,   /). 

2.  The  Sadducees,  again,  did  not  believe  that  the  sa- 
cred vessels  in  the  Temple  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
strict  laws  of  Levitical  purity,  which  the  Pharisees 
stoutly  maintained.  So  strict  were  their  views  on 
this  subject  that  the  Pharisees  had  all  the  sacred  ves- 
sels immersed  at  the  conclusion  of  every  festival,  be- 
cause some  unclean  priest  might  have  touched  them. 
Hence,  when  the  Pharisees,  on  one  occasion,  immersed 
even  the  golden  candlestick  after  a  festivity,  the  Sad* 
ducees  tauntingly  exclaimed,  "Behold,  the  Pharisees 
will  at  last  also  purify  the  sun !"  {Jerusalem  Chagiga, 
79  d).  That  the  Pharisees  should  have  thus  guarded 
the  sanctity  of  the  vessels  against  the  possible  touch 
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of  a  defiled  priest  most  have  been  all  the  more  annoy- 
ing to  the  priestly  Sadducees,  since  in  other  things 
which  did  not  aflfect  this  aristocratic  fraternity,  but 
conduced  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
Pharisees  were  less  rigorous  with  regard  to  the  laws 
of  Levitical  purity  than  the  Sadduoees,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  instance. 

8.  The  Sadducees  interpreted  the  injunction  in  Lev. 
xi,  89,  40  most  rigidly,  maintaining  that  it  is  not  only 
the  carcass  of  an  animal  which  died  a  natural  death 
that  defiles  by  touching  it,  but  also  its  sundry  parti*, 
such  as  the  skin,  bones,  sinews,  etc. ;  while  the  Pharisees 
restricted  this  defilement  by  contact  simply  to  the  Jlesh, 
except  the  parts  of  a  dead  human  body,  and  of  a  few 
reptiles,  in  which  the  skin  and  the  flesh  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identical. 

4.  As  a  necessary  and  vital  consequence  of  the  fore- 
going view,  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  the  skin 
and  the  other  parts  of  an  animal  not  legally  slaugh- 
tered— L  e.  both  of  all  those  animals  which  the  law  per- 
mits to  be  eaten  when  legally  slaughtered,  but  which 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  of  those  which  the  law 
does  not  permit  to  be  eaten  —  are  not  allowed  to  be 
made  into  different  articles  of  use;  and  that  leather, 
parchment,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  articles  made 
from  the  skin,  bones,  veins,  etc.,  is  defiling.  This  rigid 
view  obliged  the  Sadducees  to  explain  Lev.  vii,  24  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  by  taking  the  expression  Flb^ 
to  denote  an  animal  approaching  the  condition  qfbecom' 
ing  a  carcau — i.  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must  soon  ex- 
pire— and  to  urge  that  an  animal  in  such  a  condition 
may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last.  In  such 
a  case,  though  its  flesh  is  a  defiling  carcass,  and  must 
not  be  eaten,  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc,  may  be  used  for 
divers  purposes  (Jerutafem  MegUUt,  i,  9 ;  Babylon  Sah- 
hoJthj  108  a).  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  whose  interests  they  had 
at  heart,  allowed  the  sundry  parts  of  such  animals  to  be 
used  as  materials  for  different  utensils.  They  even  al- 
lowed the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phylacteries,  and  the 
mezuzah  (q.  v.)  to  be  written  on  parchment  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  either  died  a  natural 
death  or  was  torn  by  wild  beasts,  but  not  on  parchment 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal  {Und,  and 
Torah  ad  init. ;  Sopherim  ad  init.).  Bearing  in  mind 
this  difference  of  opinion,  we  shall  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  two  discussions,  reoonled  in  the  Mishna,  be- 
tween the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  based  there- 
upon. The  Sadducees,  we  are  told,  said,  **  We  complain 
of  yon  Pharisees  because  you  say  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
when  touched,  defile  the  hands,  but  the  books  of  Homer 
do  not  defile  the  hands."  Jochanan  ben-ZakkaL  said, 
*'And  have  we  nothing  else  to  object  to  the  Pharisees 
but  this?  Do  they  not  also  assert  that  the  bones  of  an 
ass  are  clean,  but  that  the  bones  of  Jochanan  the  high- 
priest  are  unclean?**  {Yadaim^  iv,  6).  Now,  according 
to  the  Sadducees,  contact  with  sacred  things,  so  far  from 
defiling,  actually  sanctified;  while  the  Pharisees,  in  or- 
der to  guard  the  sacred  things  against  contact,  ordained 
that  contact  with  such  holy  things  defiles.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  touching  of  foreign 
books  as  defiling,  because  they  are  written  upon  parch- 
ment made  from  skins  of  unclean  animals,  or  of  clean 
animals  not  legally  slaughtered,  which,  with  them,  were 
like  carcasses,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  admit.  Hence  the  chai^  of  the  Sadducees 
that  the  Pharisees  assign  a  superiority  to  profane  books 
over  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai 
rebuts  by  ironically  enhancing  this  chai^,  and  saying 
that  this  is  not  the  only  acciuiation  against  the  Phar- 
isees, inasmuch  as  he  shows  therebv  a  similar  conse- 
quence  arising  from  Pharisaic  views.  The  bones  of  a 
dead  man,  he  submits,  are  unclean,  according  to  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  Bible,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  the  bones  of  such  a  man  as  John  Hyrcanus.  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Sadducees;  whereas  the  bones  of  an  animal, 


even  if  it  be  unclean,  and  such  a  contemptible  one  as  an 
ass,  are  clean ;  thus  showing  that  the  defiling  power  oC 
an  object  does  n<it  always  betoken  a  degradation  in  its 
nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  u  of  an  elevating 
nature,  therefore  it  defiles  more  easily.  The  other  dia- 
cussioH,  also  arising  from  this  difference  of  opinion,  is 
recorded  in  the  Talmud,  where  the  law  of  the  Pharisaic 
sages  is  reot>rded,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  pby- 
lacteries,  and  the  mezuzah  may  be  written  uprni  parch- 
ment prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  aninud  which  died  a 
natural  death,  but  not  from  an  unclean  beast.  Where- 
upon a  Boethusian  [=Sadducee1  asked  Rabbi  Joshua 
Ha-Garsi, "  Where  can  you  show  that  the  phylacteries 
are  not  to  be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  aiuslean  ani- 
mal?" R,  Jo$hua,  **  Because  it  is  written  [Exod.  xiii, 
9,  where  the  phylacteries  are  enjoined]  that  the  law 
of  the  Lord  be  in  thy  mouth ;  that  is  to  say,  prepared 
from  animals  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  mouth."  The 
Sadducee.  **  But,  according  to  this,  they  ought  not  to 
be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  died  or  was 
torn  [because  these,  too,  must  be  pat  into  the  mouth,  or 
be  eaten]."  To  which  he  replied,  **  I  will  tell  thee  a 
parable,  to  show  the  distinction  between  the  two :  Two 
men  are  gnilty  of  death ;  one  is  killed  by  the  king  hia>- 
self,  and  the  other  bv  the  executioner.  Wboae  lot  is 
preferable?"  Bepfy,  **That  one's  whom  the  king  exe- 
cuted." [So  is  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal  killed  by 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  kings-  to  be  preferred  to  the 
unclean  animal  which  is  already  stamped  with  defile- 
ment while  alive.]  **  But,  according  to  this,"  said  the 
Sadducee,  **  the  carcass  ought  also  to  be  eaten."  To 
this  he  replied,  **  The  law  says  ye  shall  not  eat  of  any- 
thing that  died  [Deut.  xiv,  21];  and  sayest  thou  that 
it  should  be  eaten?"  To  this  the  Sadducee  repliedt 
"  Bravo !"  (Olb«p  =  eaXwf  [Sabbath,  108  a]). 

6.  The  Sadducees,  who  stood  upon  their  priestly  dig- 
nity and  ancient  prerogatives,  rejected  the  anlficial 
mode  of  amalgamating  the  distances  ("pt3*in3n  Sl")*^?) 
introduced  by  the  Pharisees  to  enable  the  membcra  of 
their  onler  to  walk  beyond  the  Sabbath-day's  journey 
without  infringing  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
join  the  social  meal  which  was  instituted  in  imttatioo 
of  the  priestly  social  repast.  See  Pharisee  ;  Sabbath- 
day's  Journey. 

6.  As  priests,  the  Sadducees  were  not  subject  to  the 
stringent  Sabbatical  laws,  and  could  therefore  enjoy 
their  meals  comfortably,  inasmuch  as  they  r^arded  the 
work  requisite  for  their  preparation  as  part  of  their 
sacerdotid  duties,  which  set  aside  the  Sabbatic  regula- 
tions ;  whereas  upon  the  people  they  imposed  the  most 
rigorous  observance.  Thus,  in  aooordanoe  with  Exod. 
XXV,  8,  they  insisted  that  lights  must  not  be  kindled  on 
Sabbath  eve.  and  that  the  supper  should  be  eaten  in 
the  dark  (Sabbath^ obb;  Ka8hi,on  Tonphta  in  Sabbatk, 
ibid. ;  Mairoonides,  Yad  Hachezaka,  Hikhoth  Sabbathj 
vi,  1 ;  Tanchuma,  Iviii) ;  they  prohibited  the  eating  of 
any  food  which  was  either  kept  warm  since  the  prep- 
aration-day (TZIS  3"''3r),  or  was  warmed  on  the  Sab- 
bath {Responses  of  the  Gaonim,  called  Shaart  TVdhrAa, 
No.  xxxiv) ;  and  forbade  connubial  intercourse  because 
of  the  exertion  connected  therewith,  and  of  its  not  be- 
ing holy  work,  according  to  Exod.  xix,  10,  15  (comp. 
Babd  Kama,  82  a). 

7.  The  Sadducees,  who,  as  the  priestly  party,  regard- 
ed the  Temple  treasury  as  their  own,  demanded  that 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  should  be  pn>- 
cured  from  the  private  and  voluntary  gifts  of  each  in- 
dividual, basing  their  opinion  upon  the  expression  of 
the  law  (Numb,  xxviii,  4) ;  while  the  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  also  basing  their  opinion  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  (ibid,  xxviii,  2),  and  wishing  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  maintained  that  the  sacrifices  were 
national,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  procured  with  the 
money  of  the  Temple  treasury.  Accordingly,  the  Phar- 
isees ordered  a  special  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected 
every  spring,  and  deposited  in  three  distinct  boxes  in 
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the  Temple  treaaary,  od  which  was  indicated  that  the 
mooey  therein  oonuined  was  destined  for  the  sacrifices 
for  aU  laraeL  The  required  money  was  taken  out  of 
the  boxes  three  times  a  year — on  the  three  great  festi- 
Tals,  L  e.  on  the  feast  of  Passover,  Pentecost;  and  Tab- 
emadesi  From  the  first  box  it  was  taken  with  the 
announcement  that  it  was  **  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
land  of  Israel;"  from  the  second,  with  the  express  dec- 
laration, '^  in  the  name  of  its  surrounding  cities;**  and 
from  the  third,  ^  in  the  name  of  Babylon,  in  the  name 
of  Media,  and  in  the  name  of  the  distant  countries  gen- 
erally ;"  so  that  all  the  Israelites,  incliuling  even  those 
who  did  not  contribute  to  this  tax,  were  represented 
in  this  daily  sacrifice  {ShekaUm,  iii,  1-8 ;  Maimouides, 
Skekalim),  80  hotly  was  this  point  contested  between 
them  that  it  lasted  eight  days  (Nisan,  1-8,  year  not 
mentioned),  and  that  the  Pharisees,  to  mark  their  vic- 
lory  over  the  Sadducees,  appointed  these  eight,  days 
half-festivals,  during  which  no  mourning  should  take 
place  {Mtmachoth,  p.  66  a). 

8.  Regarding  the  sacrifices  as  their  own,  or  as  be- 
kmging  to  their  priestly  party,  the  Sadducees  main- 
tained that  the  priests  might  eat  of  the  roeat^fl'erings 
which  were  connected  with  the  free-will  animal  eacri- 
fioe8(Namb.  xv,  2,etc.) ;  while  the  Pharisees  maintain- 
ed that  they  must  be  bnmed  on  the  altar,  and  carried 
their  opinion  into  a  law,  for  which  reason  they  again 
instituted  a  half- festival  in  commemoration  of  their 
victoty. 

9.  Taking  the  expression  ra^m  nin^Q  (Lev. 
xxui,  11,  15,  16)  literally,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  the  Omer  ought  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day 
following  the  weekly  Sabbath;  so  that  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  is  always  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(^(ishna,  Mfnachothj  x,  3 ;  Gemara  on  the  same,  65  a ; 
Taattith,  i,  1).     See  Pkntecost. 

10.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  old  custom  of  pour- 
ing water  on  the  altar  every  day  at  the  morning  sacri- 
tke  during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (D*^13n  '^'ID*^?); 
sod  80  opposed  were  they  to  this  ceremony  that  it  be- 
came the  cause  of  separation  between  the  Sadductean 
king  Alexander  Janiueus  and  the  Pharisees  {SuccOf 
4^  b,  with  Josephus,  i4  ftf.  xiii,  18,  5;  GrUtz,  Getckickte 
der  Judm,  iii,  478, 2d  ed.)> 

11.  They  also  objected  to  the  procession  of  the  peo- 
ple round  the  altar  holding  willow  branches  in  their 
hands  on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {YomOf  43  b).  See 
Tabkrhacusa,  Fkast  op. 

12.  They  maintained  that  the  incense  which  the 
high-priest  was  to  carry  into  the  holy  of  holies  on  the 
grest  day  of  atonement  ought  to  be  kindled  outside, 
and  thns  to  be  carried  into  the  sanctuary ;  because  they 
deemed  it  improper  to  do  work  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  beouise  it  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
words  n^DSn  by  nX-)X  -pya  ■»3  (Lev.  xvi,  2),  which 
they  interpreted  to  mean  *'only  in  the  cloud**  (i.  e.  rising 
from  the  burning  incense)  "  will  I  be  seen  on  the  cov- 
er." The  cloud  thus  arising  from  the  burning  incense 
was  to  conceal  the  manifested  Deity,  whereas  if  the 
high -priest  were  to  enter  before  this  cloud  began  to 
ascend,  he  would  see  God  and  die.  The  Pharisees  con- 
sidered this  as  violating  the  express  command  of  the 
text,  which  plainly  requires  that  the  frankincense  should 
be  put  on  the  burning  coals  in  the  holy  of  holies.  So 
particular  were  they  about  it  that  they  exacted  an  oath 
from  the  high-priest,  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
perform  everything  in  strict  accordance  with  their  en- 
actments {Siphra,  Pericope  P'^13  '^"^nx,  iii ;  Jerusalem 
Yomoj  i,  5 ;  Babylon  Yoma,  19  b,  53  a). 

13.  Though  admitting  that  Exod.  xiii,  6  enjoins  phy- 
husteries,  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaic  regula- 
tions about  the  making  and  weaving  of  them  (SanJtf' 
dria,  88  b;  Maimonides,  Yad  Haehtzaka,  ffUchotk  Te- 
pkillU,  iv,  8).    See  Phtlactbrt. 

14.  Based  apon  the  law  that  a  lying-in  woman  is  not 


to  touch  holy  things  nor  to  go  into  the  Temple  during 
the  thirty-three  days  following  the  first  seven  days  af- 
ter the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  during  the  sixty-six  days 
following  the  first  fourteen  days  after  the  birth  of  a  girl 
(Lev.  xii,  2-8),  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  this  law 
excludes  the  woman  from  the  enjo^'ment  of  her  connu- 
bial rights  all  these  days ;  while  the  Pharisees,  who  al- 
ways endeavored  to  relieve  the  people  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  burden  of  the  law,  did  not  transfer  the 
holiness  of  the  things  and  of  the  Temple  to  the  persons, 
thus  granting  to  the  wife  and  to  the  husband  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  Hence,  while  they  held  every 
other  appearance  of  blood  in  the  woman  as  defiling, 
they  regarded  it,  in  this  instance,  as  the  effects  of  the 
birth,  and  as  pure  blood  (n^intd  *^72*1).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  n  in  n"fhO  (Lev.  xii,  4,  5)  has  not  the 
Mappik,  thus  denoting  pure  blood,  as  the  present  Mas- 
oretic  text  is  the  Pharisaic  text ;  and  that  the  render- 
ing of  it  in  the  A.  V.  by  •*  the  blood  of  her  purifying,** 
though  agreeing  with  the  Sadducsan  text,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  one,  is  at  variance  with  the 
textui  recephu  (comp.  Geiger,  He-Chaluz,  v,  29 ;  vi,  28 
sq. ;  JUdutche  Zeiischrift^  i,  51 ;  ii,  27,  etc.). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  these  are  the 
only  distinctive  features  of  the  Sadducees,  although  not 
many  more  are  mentioned  by  their  opponents,  the  Phar- 
isees. 

IV.  History  of  the  Sadducees,-^!.  Their  Oriyin^The 
oldest  record  pretending  to  describe  the  source  of  this 
sect  (IPS  ■»anT  nnx)  is  the  commentary  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  Ha-Babli  (q.  v.)  on  the  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
entitled  Ahoth  (P*I2M)  =  the  Moral  Sayinys  of  the  An- 
cient Fathers,  In  this  commentary  on  the  saying  of 
Antigonus  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170)— "  Be  not  like  ser- 
vants who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  expecting  to  receive  wages,  and  let  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  be  upon  you"  (Mishna,  A  botk,  i,  3) — Rabbi 
Nathan  remarks  as  follows:  "Antigonus  of  Soho  had 
two  disciples  who  propounded  his  maxim ;  they  taught 
it  to  their  disciples,  and  their  disciples,  again,  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  Thereupon  they  began  to  examine  it 
after  them,  and  said,  *  What  did  our  fathers  purport  to 
teach  bv  this  maxim?  Is  the  laborer  to  work  all  dav, 
and  not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Surely,  if 
our  fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world,  and 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  separated  themselves 
from  the  law,  and  two  sects  arose  from  them— the  Za- 
dokites  [  =  Sadducees]  and  the  Boethusians.  The  Za- 
dokites  are  called  after  Zadok,  and  the  Boethusians  af- 
ter Boethus.  They  used  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels 
of  gold  all  their  days,  not  because  they  were  proud,  but 
because  the  Sadducees  said  that  the  Pharisees  had  a 
tradition  that  thev  are  to  afiSict  themselves  in  this 
world,  and  yet  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
come"  (/I  both  di  Rubtn  Nathan,  cap.  v).  That  Zadok 
and  Boethus  were  contemporaries  of  Antigonus  of  Soho, 
that  they  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  sages,  and  that 
the  sages  ordained  laws  to  obviate  the  cavils  of  their 
opponents,  is  also  declared  by  Saadia  Gaon  (q.  v.)  (A.D. 
89^942).  Thus  Isaac  Israeli  tells  us:  "Saadia  says, 
the  contemporaries  and  the  tribunalof  Antigonus  of  Soho 
ordained  it  as  a  law  that  the  beginning  of  the  month  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
to  do  away  with  the  cavils  of  Zadok  and  Boethus,  who 
disputed  against  the  sages  about  the  fixing  of  the  new 
moon"  (^Yesod  Ohm,  iv, 6, p.  9  [ed.  BerUn,  1848]).  Sim- 
ilar in  import  to  Rabbi  Nathan's  statement  on  Ahoth, 
i,  3  is  the  remark  of  Maimonides  (A.D.  1185-1204)  on 
the  same  passage.  "Antigonus,"  says  this  great  au- 
thority, "  had  two  disciples,  one  named  Zadok  and  the 
other  Boethus,  who,  when  they  heard  this  sage  pro- 
pound this  maxim,  left  htm,  saying  one  to  the  other, 
the  Rabbi  distinctly  declares  that  there  is  neither  a  fut- 
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•ore  state  of  reward  and  panUhment,  nor  anv  hope  for 
man — becaose  they  misunderstood  bis  maxim.  There- 
upon they  strengthened  each  other^s  hands,  separated 
themselves  from  the  congregation,  and  left  the  ot>8erv- 
ance  of  the  law,  when  one  sect  followed  the  one,  and 
another  sect  followed  the  other,  whom  the  sages  re- 
spectively called  the  Zadokites  and  the  Boethusians*' 
{Comment  on  Abolh,  i,  8).  It  must  be  added  that  the 
greatest  Jewish  authorities  since  the  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  sera  have  regarded  Zadok  and  Boethus  ts 
the  heretical  leaders  who  originated  two  sects.  Mod- 
em critics,  however,  reject  this  current  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sadducees  from  Zadok  and  Boethus,  the 
disciples  of  Antigonus  of  Soho,  as  unhistorical,  because 
(a)  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Josephus,  the  Mishna, 
or  the  Gemara;  (b)  the  original  account  of  Rabbi  Na- 
than neither  savs  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselves 
misunderstood  Antigonus's  maxim,  nor  that  they  were 
the  chiefs  of  these  sects,  but  that  their  disciples  misin- 
terpreted the  import  of  the  maxim,  and  separated  them- 
selves from  the  congregation ;  and  (c)  it  is  illogical  to 
suppose  that  the  disciples  of  Zadok,  who,  according  to 
Rabbi  Natlian's  account,  did  not  misunderstand  Antig- 
onus, but  simply  continued  (.o  propound  his  master  max- 
im, would  call  themselves,  or  be  called,  Zadokites = Sad- 
ducees, and  not  Antigonites,  seeing  that  the  maxim  be- 
longs to  Antigonus  and  not  to  Zadok.  The  second  and 
third  reasons,  however,  are  of  little  value,  since  the  pres- 
ent text  of  Rabbi  Nathan's  Aboth  is  obscure,  and  since 
Saadia  Gaon,  the  A  rtichf  Maimonides,  and  all  the  an- 
cient Jewish  authorities  who  lived  centuries  ago,  and 
who  had  better  means  of  procuring  correct  codices,  un- 
derstood the  passage  to  mean,  and  also  derived  it  from 
independent  sources,  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselves 
misunderstood  their  master  Antigonus,  and  that  they 
were  the  originators  of  the  sects.  It  is  the  first  reason 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  oldest  records  are 
perfectly  silent  about  Zadok  and  Boethus  as  disciples 
of  Antigonus,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  passage  in  the 
A  both  of  Rabbi  Naikan^  like  many  other  pieces  in  the 
same  work,  is  by  a  later  hand ;  and  that  its  author,  who 
most  probably  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  though  possessing  the  right  information  that 
the  Zadokites  and  Boethusians  were  the  followers  of 
Zadok  and  Boethus,  misstated  the  fact  by  making  these 
two  chiefs,  who  lived  at  different  times,  contemporaries, 
and  by  describing  them  as  disciples  of  Antigonus.  This 
mistake  is  all  the  more  natural  since  the  real  and  essen- 
tial (lifferences  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees actually  began  to  develop  themselves  in  the  time 
of  Antigonus ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  though 
the  Sadducees,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  derived  their 
early  sentiments  and  distinctive  name  from  a  noiuch  old- 
er leader  named  Zadok,  a  distinguished  descendant  of 
that  leader,  bearing  the  same  name,  may  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Antigonus,  and  may  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  flnal  separation  of  the  Sadducees  from  the 
Pharisees. 

2.  Development  of  the  Sect, — We  have  seen  from  their 
tenets  and  practices  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  an- 
cient priestly  aristocracy,  and  that  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  conservative  notions,  as  well  as  in 
retaining  their  pristine  prerogatives,  against  the  voice 
of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  natural,  in  tracing  their 
origin,  to  look  for  a  leader  among  the  priests  them- 
selves, as  their  strong  conservative  sentiments  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  make  them  centre  around  a  rep- 
resentative and  a  name  of  their  own  caste  celebrated 
in  the  records  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Such  a  chief, 
answering  all  the  conditions  required,  we  find,  as  Gei- 
ger  has  elaborately  shown,  in  the  eminent  priest  Za- 
dok, the  tenth  in  descent  from  the  high-priest  Aaron, 
who  declared  for  the  succession  of  Solomon  to  the 
throne  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
(1  Kings  i,  82-45),  and  whose  line  of  descendants,  or 
''house**  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Bible,  henceforth  re- 
tained a  pre-eminence  in  the  future  history  of  the  Jew- 


ish people.  Thus  when  Hesekiah  put  a  qaeation  to  tlie 
priests  and  Levites  generally,  the  answer  was  given  by 
Azariah,  "the  chief- priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok'*  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  10) ;  and  JSzekiel,  in  his  prophetic  Tisaoo 
of  the  future  temple,  pre-eminently  distinguisfaea  ^'ttae 
sons  of  Zadok,"  and  ''  the  priests  and  the  Levites  of 
the  seed  of  Zadok,"  as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
Lord's  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel  went 
astray  (Ezek.  xl,  46;  xliii,  19;  xliv,  15;  xlviil,  11). 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
this  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  ''priests 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  the  **  sons  of  Zadok,"  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing, "  the  Zadokites" =Saddiicee«, 
naturally  continued  to  form  the  centre  of  the  newly 
formed  state,  and  to  be  the  time- honored  guardians 
both  of  God's  sacred  heritage  and  their  holy  reli^oD. 
The  high-priests  were  also  the  chief  functionaries  of 
state.  Their  maxim,  however,  that  statecraft  and  in- 
genuity are  to  be  employed  in  political  trananctioas 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs  am(Hig  this  sacerdotal  aristocracy  baaed  upon 
this  maxim,  threatened  to  destrov  both  the  oationalitT 
and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Hellenism — which  grad- 
ually found  its  way  into  Judaea  after  its  occupation  by 
Alexander  the  Great — Grecian  sports,  and  political  al- 
liances with  the  heathen,  were  advocated  by  the  high* 
est  of  the  land,  and  openly  espoused  by  muUitadea  (1 
Maoc.  i,  11-15).  The  very  high-priest,  who  hitherto 
was  the  centre  of  religion,  did  all  he  could  to  denation- 
alize the  people  of  his  charge  (2  Mace  iv,  1-19).  The 
people,  who  saw  their  sanctuary  ravished  by  the  Syri- 
ans while  their  aristocracy  were  engaged  in  their  ruin- 
ous statecraft,  became  embittered  against  both  the  for- 
eigners alnroad  and  the  rulers  at  home.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  continue  the  description  of  the  Sadducees 
in  the  powerful  words  of  .Geiger:  *'  It  was  then  that  a 
pliable  priestly  family  made  itself  the  hand  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  discontent;  it  conquered  and  crush- 
ed the  foreign  sway,  overthrew  the  governing  fannilies 
at  home,  and  assumed  the  pre-eminence.  But  the  aris- 
tocracy soon  surrounded  the  new  sun  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  Zadokites,  who  themselves  bad  hitherto  been 
the  sun,  now  became  its  satellites,  as  Sadducees.  The 
party  struggle  increased  with  continued  success  to  the 
Pharisees.  The  internal  struggles,  however,  made  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  easy,  and  paved  the  wny  of 
the  keenlv  ambitious  Herod  to  the  throne.  He  was 
neither  a  priest  nor  a  bom  Israelite;  but,  like  ail  up- 
starts, he  was  anxions  to  ally  himself  with  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  His  connection  with  Mariamne  supported 
a  Maccabaean  family  in  the  court  itself,  which,  in  oppo- 
sition thereunto,  had  popular  sympathies  because  it  had 
its  root  among  the  people  in  consequence  of  its  cele- 
brated past ;  hence  the  eternal  court  intrigues  and  the 
consequent  bnitalities.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Herod  sought  for  another  alliance  with  the  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  which  should  both  legitimatize  him  and  be 
his  faithful  followers,  and  which  he,  on  his  part,  would 
raise  by  being  connected  with  the  sovereign.  For  thb 
purpose  he  selected  the  family  of  Boethus,  a  saoerdocal 
family  to  whom  the  functions  of  the  high-priesthood 
did  not  belong.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Simon 
Boethus,  whom  he  made  high-priest.  Thus  was  a  new 
high  aristocracy  created,  which,  being  of  ancient  aris- 
tocratic blood,  was  blended  with  the  high  aristocracy, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  owed  its  elevation  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  was  allied  to  his  house.  These  were  the 
Boethusians.  Their  double  character,  being  both  up- 
starts and  yet  claiming  to  be  ancient  aristocracr,  en- 
hanced their  arrogance"  (Judvtche  Zeitschr^,  ii,  34  sq.). 
They  are  the  Herodians,  and  for  this  reason  are  alter- 
natelv  called  Herodians  and  Saddnoees  in  the  New  Test. 
(comp.  Matt.  xvi,6  with  Mark  viii,  1 5).  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  Pharisees  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians— 
i.  e.  with  the  Boetbusian  branch  of  the  Sadducees — ^how 
they  might  destroy  Jesus  (Mark  iii,  6),  as  these  Heio- 
dians,  from  their  alliance  with  the  reigning  dynasty,  had 
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the  temporal  power  for  their  aid.    Again,  in  Mark  xi, 
27 ;  xii,  18,  it  is  stated  that  the  chief-priests^  the  scribes, 
and  the  elders,  aent  onto  Jesus  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Herodians  to  catch  him  in  his  words;  and 
after  they  had  conjointly  put  to  him  the  question  about 
the  tribute-money  (xii,  14-17),  each  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  t¥ro  sects — ^l.  e.  of  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees — tried  to  entrap  him  with  questions  in  har- 
mony with  their  sectarian  tenets.    Accordingly,  the 
Saddocsean  portion  of  the  deputation,  which  are  cisdled 
in  ver.  18  Herodians  and  in  ver.  19  Sadducees,  came 
forward  first  and  asked  him  the  question  about  the 
seven  brothers,  which  bore  upon  the  Sadducaean  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  and  the  Levirate  law  (xii,  19- 
27).     When  they  were  silenced,  one  of  the  scribes— 
L  e.  of  the  Pharisaic  portion  of  the  deputation— who  was 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  put  down  the 
cavils  of  the  Herodians,  came  forward  and  tried  to  en- 
tangle our  Saviour  with  a  question  from  a  Pharisaic 
point  of  view  (xii,  28-87).    The  reason  why  our  Sav- 
iour, who  so  frequently  rebuked  the  extravagances  of 
some  of  the  Pharisees,  did  not  expose  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sadducees  is  that  at  his  advent  their  tenets  had 
been  thoroughly  refuted  by  their  opponents  the  Phari- 
aees;  and  that  although,  through  their  alliance  with 
the  court,  they  wielded  the  temporal  arm  (Acts  v,  17), 
they  exercised  no  religious  influence  whatever  upon  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  the  Pharisees 
were  all  in  all  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  10,  5).    But  even 
their  political  influence  soon  ceased,  for  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Bomans  the  Saddu- 
cees lost  their  temporal  significance ;  and  though  their 
doctrines  continued  to  be  held  by  a  small  fraction  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,  yet  they  were  deemed  of  so  little 
influence  that  Jehudah  the  Holy  (163-193),  in  his  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  only  rarely  and  sparingly  takes 
notice  of  the  different  opinions  upon  the  various  Jewish 
enactments  held  by  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sadducees  are  also  men- 
tioned so  little  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Blidrashim,  and 
that  their  origin  was  forgotten  in  the  7th  century, 
when  the  above-quoted  passage  relating  to  their  rise 
was  introduced  into  the  Abath  o/JHabbi  Nathan, 

3.  Tkeir  Eventual  Fate,— The  fact  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sadducees  from  history  ailer  the  1st 
century,  and  the  subsequent  predominance  among  the 
Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  remains  to  be 
conndered.    Two  circumstances  indirectly  but  powcr- 
fnUy  contributed  to  produce  this  result :  Ist,  the  state 
of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus; 
and,  2d,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.    As  to  the 
first  point  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins ;  their  holy  and  beautiful 
Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their  love,  had 
been  mthtessly  burned  to  the  ground,  and  not  one  stone 
of  it  was  left  upon  another;  their  magnificent  hopes, 
either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was  to  restore  the  empire 
of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man  who  was  to  appear  to  them 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  seemed  to  them  for  a  while 
like  empty  dreams;  and  the  whole  visible  world  was,  to 
their  imagination,  black  with  desolation  and  despair. 
In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  natu- 
rally turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future 
state;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  present  life  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hatefuL    Again, 
while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depres- 
sion, a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy 
and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of  their  own  nation 
was  the  object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  among 
the  subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  conse- 
qfkeat,  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  which  was  accepted 
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by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate  earnestness, 
of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an 
appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endeav- 
or to  check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechani- 
cal restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews,  who 
were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the  new  heresy, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  oral  law,  and  to  as- 
sert that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted 
to  his  faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not 
in  writing,  the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on 
a  great  fiction ;  early  teaching  and  custom  supplied  the 
place  of  evidence;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced 
results  as  striking  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  fact 
itself;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law,  enshrin- 
ing convictions  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  has  triumphed  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.    See  Rabbinism. 

4.  Tkeir  Modem  Representatives. — Many  leading  Jew- 
ish writers  (Pinsker,  Geiger,  FUrst,  etc.)  claim  the  Ka- 
raites as  lineal  descendants  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  this 
identity  is  quietly  assumed  by  Ginsburg  in  the  art.  in 
Kitto^s  C$fclop€ecUa^  which  we  have  thus  far  mainly  fol- 
lowed. It  is  tnie  the  modem  Karaite  Jews  hold,  in 
common  with  the  Sadducees,  the  decided  rejection  of 
the  oral  law.  Less  important  coincidences  are  also 
pointed  out,  such  as  their  views  of  worldly  policy,  their 
notions  respecting  the  Levirate  law,  retaliation,  inheri- 
tance, defilement,  the  Sabbath,  phj-lacteries,  etc. ;  but 
these  particulars,  if  indeed  not  merely  accidental,  are 
certainly  not  conclusive,  in  the  absence  of  any  link  of 
historical  connection  between  the  two  sects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  of  agreement  in  the  marked  ten- 
et respecting  the  resurrection  is  a  sufficient  offset  to 
these  other  marks  of  identity.    See  Karaites. 

y.  The  literature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.).  The  following  monographs,  however, 
may  be  specified :  CcUarius,  Be  Causis  cur  Sadducai 
Angelas  negarint  (Ziz.  1637) ;  Reiske,  De  Saddu&Hs 
(Jen.  1666) ;  Mieg,  De  A  rgumenio  Christ,  advei'sus  Sad' 
ducaos  (Heidelb*  1677);  Willemer,2>«  Sadducoeis  (Viteb. 
1680);  Barthel,  De  Sadducais  (Lips.  1680);  Lund,  De 
Pharisais,  Sadducceis  et  Essenis  (Abose,  1689) ;  Salden, 
De  Sadducceis  et  Pharisceis  (in  his  Olia  TheoL  p.  554) ; 
Buding,  De  Sadducansmo  Anna  et  Caiaphat  (Buding. 
1719);  Gobi  \3S,A  rgum,  Jes,  Ch  r.  contra  Sadducaos  (Vi  teb. 
1727);  WaIther,/?«  Immortalitaie  Animarum  a  Saddu- 
cais negata  (Neubrand.  1776);  Schultze,  Conjedura 
f/ist,-critic(B  de  Sadducceis  (Hal  1779);  Sch'Affei.Oratio 
aipxiepivm  in  Ecdeda  Hdnraa  Sadducea  (Jen.  s.  a.) ; 
Harenberg,  Nervus  Demonsiraiionis  a  Christo  in  Saddu' 
caos  susceptcd  (in  Iken's  Thesaur,  ii,  242) ;  Gade,  De 
Sadducaorum  in  Genie  Judaica  A  udoritaie  (in  the  3f  u- 
ceU,  Lip8»  Nov,  ii,  18;  v,  440);  GUldenapfel,  Josephi  de 
SadduccBorum  Canone  Sententia  (Jen.  1804) ;  Grossman, 
De  Philosophia  Sadducaorum  (Lips.  1836-39,  4  vols.) ; 
Hanne,  Die  Pharisder  «.  Sadducaer  als  polit.  Parteien 
(in  HUgenfeld^s  Zeitschrijt,  1867).    See  Philosophy. 

Sade,  Jean  Baptiste  do,  a  French  prelate, 
nephew  of  Richard,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1632. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  became  bbhop  of  Ca- 
vaillon,  and  died  Dec.  21, 1707,  He  left  several  relig- 
ious works:  Instructions  Chritiennes  et  Morales  (16%) : 
— Reflexions  Chritiennes  sur  ks  Psaumes  Penitentiaux 
Trouvees  dans  la  Cassette  d^Antoine  /,  Roi  de  Poiiugal 
(1698).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.Genirale^  s.  v. 

Sade,  Pons  de,  a  French  prelate.  He  was  first 
professor  in  the  University  of  Avignon,  and  in  1445  was 
made  bishop  of  Yaison.     He  died  at  Vaison  in  1469. 

Sade,  Richard  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  suc- 
cessively chamberlain  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  vice-govern- 
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or  of  Tivoli  and  Ravenna,  and  after  1660  bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon.     He  died  at  Rome,  June  27, 1663. 

Sadeel.  A2«toink,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  born,  1534,  at  the  castle  of  Chabot,  in  the 
Maconnais.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  invited  to 
preach  to  a  congregation  of  the  Reformed  at  Paris.  At* 
tacked  by  the  priests,  he  was  employed  by  the  Protest- 
ants to  draw  up  a  vindication,  was  imprisoned  the  next 
year,  1 558,  but  was  released  by  the  king  of  Navarre.  He 
went  to  Orleans,  where,  in  1562,  he  presided  at  a  national 
synod.  He  then  went  to  Deme,  and  finally  to  Geneva, 
where,  from  1589,  he  labored  as  preacher  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  until  his  death,  Feb.  23,  1591.  He  wrote 
against  the  Jesuits,  Sopkismata  F.  Turnanif  etc  (1577): 
—Index  Jiepetitiomim  Turriofd  (1583,  8vo) :— J5e  Leffi- 
tima  Vocatione  Pcutorum  EecUtia  ReformcUm  (1588, 
8vo)  I— Response  a  la  Pi-ofeasion  de  Foy  (1593, 8vo)  :— 
Opera  Tkeohgica  (1592,  foL). 

Badhyas,  in  Hind  ft  mythology,  are  dcmi-gods,  all 
of  whom  are  descended  from  the  first  Menu. 

Badlr  Jug,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  period  in 
Hindft  chronology  which  embraces  four  world-periods, 
or  twelve  thousand  divine  years  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  solar  years  each. 

Sadleir,  Francis,  D.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  1837  until  his  death  in  1851,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir.  His  Sermons  and 
Lectures  {VoneUan  LoAurts)  were  published  in  Dublin 
(1821-22,2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadler,  Anthony,  D.D.,  chaplain  to  Oharles  H, 
died  about  1680.  His  published  works  are,  InquisUio 
Anglicana  (Lond.  1654,  4to):  —  The  Lotfol  Mourner 
(1660,  4to)  I— The  Subjects  Joy  for  the  King's  Resto- 
ration: a  Masque  (1660, 4to): — Strange  Newt  Indeed 
(1664, 4to) : — Schema  Sacrum^  etc  (1683).  Also  single 
Sermons,    See  Bliss's  Wood,  Aiken,  Oxon.  iii,  1267. 

Sadler,  John,  an  English  divine  and  author,  who 
tiled  1595,  is  known  principally  by  his  work.  Sacred 
Records  of  the  History  ofChrui  (Lond.8vo). 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas,  an  English  states- 
roan  and  philanthropist,  was  a  native  of  Snelston,  Der- 
byshire, and  was  bom  in  1780.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  merohant  of  Leeds,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Newark-upon-Trent,  1829-30,  and  in  1831  for  Aldbor- 
ough,  Yorkshire.  He  was  noted  for  his  philanthropic 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  poor  and  children 
in  factories,  and  his  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform.  He  died  in 
1835.  The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works : 
Ireland:  its  Evils  cmd  Remedies  (Lond.  1828,  8vo) : — 
Speech  in  the  Hovse  of  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  BUI,  March  17, 1829 ;  Second  Speech^  March  30, 
1829  (Lond.  1829). 

Sa'^doc,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zadok  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Test. 

X.  (Vulg.  Sadochf  the  Greek  original  being  lost). 
The  high-priest  Zadok  (2  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  one  of  Ezra's  an- 
cestors (Ezra  vii,  2). 

2.  (XaBufKfYulg.Sadoc),  The  son  (great-grandson) 
of  Azor  and  father  of  Achim  (MatU  i,  14)  in  Christ's  an- 
cestr}'.    B.C.  cir.  220.    See  Gbnkalogy  (of  Christ). 

SadoletO,  Jacopo,  a  Roman  cardinal  and  bishop, 
noted  for  his  learning,  ability,  purity,  and  liberality, 
bom  at  Modena  in  1477.  His  father,  a  professor  at 
Pisa,  then  at  Ferrara,  gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
While  yet  a  mere'youth  he  heard  lectures  on  Aristotle, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  riches  of  classical  literature. 
Philosophy  and  eloquence  were  his  favorite  studies; 
and  Aristotle  and  Cicero  his  masters.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  PhilosophiccB  Consolationes  et  Meditaliones 
in  Adeersiis  (1502).  He  also  made  a  promising  start 
in  poetry,  as  his  De  Cajo  Curtio  and  De  Laocoontis  Sta- 
iua  testify.  On  leaving  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  soon  won  the  esteem  of  all  scholars  and  of 
several  eminent  prelates.    Cardinal  Caraffa  bad  him 


made  a  canon  of  San  Lorenzo,  a  place  which  he  held 
until  1517.  Leo  X,  on  his  accessioo,  chose  Sadoleto 
and  Peter  Bembo  as  his  aecretariea.  In  this  poeitioa 
Sadoleto  rendered  his  Church  faithful  aenrices  and  won 
great  reputation.  In  1517,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto,  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carpoitiaa,  neat 
Avignon.  After  vainly  declining  this  honor,  be  ao> 
cepted  it,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence. Leo's  successor,  Adrian  YI,  did  not  esteem  bira 
so  highly  as  Leo.  But  Clement  Til  recalled  him  to 
Rome — a  call  which  be  accepted  on  oonditioQ  of  being 
permitted  to  return  to  his  see  after  three  yeark  He 
now  became  one  of  Clement's  most  trusted  coonseUon, 
and  exerted  a  very  beneficent- influence.  But  he  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  his  league 
against  Charles  V  (1526).  Foreseeing  the  calamities 
which  would  result,  he  begged  to  be  permiUed  to  retire 
to  his  diocese.  Scarcely  twenty  days  after  his  depart- 
ure, Rome  was  sacked  and  the  pope  a  prisoner.  He 
now  gave  his  earnest  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  diocese,  removing  unworthy  pastors,  appointing 
faithful  ones,  establishing  schools,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  Reformation  unnecessary  by  removing  abases. 
Here  he  came  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestants— Martin  Buoer,  John  Stuim, 
and  Melancthon.  He  appreciated  the  motives  of  the 
Reformers;  but  he  regarded  their  doctrine  of  jostifica- 
tion  by  faith  alone  as  an  excessive  statement  of  a  good 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  liable  to  Antinomian  abuse. 
His  position  was  that  of  a  mediator;  and  to  all  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  he  was  utteriy  opposed.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Carpentraa  be  entered  af^h  upon  liter- 
ary labors.  Here  he  wrote  a  work  on  education :  De 
Liberis  recte  InsHtuendis  (Yen.  1533;  new  ed.  Paris, 
1855)  and  a  commentary.  In  PauU  Epistoiam  ad  Ro- 
manos  (Yen.  1535).  This  commentary  is  bis  most  im- 
portant doctrinal  uttersnce.  His  purpose  waa  to  pre- 
sent the  general  Catholic  doctrine  on  faith,  good  works, 
justification,  predestination,  and  free  wilL  He  mainly 
followed  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  and  opposed  the 
determinism  of  Augustine.  Man  is  not  passive  in  the 
process  of  regeneration,  but  must  personally  oo-oper- 
ate  with  the  grace  of  God.  Faith  and  good  works  are 
inseparable;  but  works  without  faith  are  of  no  worth. 
In  so  far  as  he  opposed  justification  by  faith  alone,  he 
opposed  only  its  abuse.  He  also  opposed  the  excessive 
fasts  and  asceticism  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  book 
was  severely  censured  at  Rome.  Sadoleto  modified 
some  of  its  utterances,  and  issned  a  new  edition  in  1536. 
At  this  period  he  wrote  also  an  Interpreiatio  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  III,  Sadoleto  was 
called  to  Rome  to  give  counsel  as  to  measures  of  Chaicb 
reform.  The  pope  now  raised  him  to  the  caidinalate 
(1536),  retained  him  at  Rome,  and  charged  bim  with 
preparations  for  the  contemplated  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1588  he  attended  the  pope  when  he  met  Charles  V  at 
Nice.  Here  be  labored  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  I.  An  armistice  having  been 
effected,  ho  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  btsbop- 
ric.  Here  be  wrote  his  elegant  work  De  PkilosopHa. 
In  1539  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Epistolam  ad  Senatum 
Popuiumque  Genevensem,  an  eloquent  and  affectionate 
appeal  to  the  Genevese  PTotestantSi  whom  be  styles 
^  his  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,*"  to  return  into*  the 
unity  of  the  Chnrch.  Here  he  also  began  bb  irenical 
work,  De  Exstrudione  CatA,  EccL  At  thia  period  be 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  Christian  liberality.  Fnnds 
I  had  issued  an  order  of  persecution  against  all  dissent- 
ers in  Provence ;  thereupon  some  of  them  drew  up  a 
statement  of  their  belief,  sent  it  to  Sadoleto^  and  asked 
his  intercession.  He  candidly  made  the  exaaaination, 
suggested  a  few  changes,  and  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  rescue  them  from  persecutioo.  War 
breaking  out  afresh  between  Francis  I  and  Chaxies  V, 
Sadoleto  was  called  to  Rome  (1542)  to  act  as  peace 
commissioner.  This  work  done,  he  retired  for  a  few 
months  to  Carpentrss;  but  in  the  summer  of  IMS  he 
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mnrneil  Is  Rome  to  (id  tin  pope  Turther  in  hii  ptepi- 
nriuns  for  the  Council  of  TreaL  T)w  next  yeir  he 
■*■  mUhI  on  to  meet  the  empeiot  and  tbe  pnpe  at 
Duaeclo  in  ui  endovoi  to  effect  a  peace  nith  Fraace. 
Tliis  wai  among  the  last  or  9*doleto'a  labora.  He  vru 
noir  Tar  adTanced  in  j-eara;  hb  health  gave  way  in 
tbe  tommer  oT  1M7,  and  on  Oct.  18  he  entered  into  reit. 
Sidoleto  waa  one  oT  the  noblest  characten  of  the  age ; 
be  beloDged  lo  that  wlect  circle  of  high  Roman  prelalea 
■bo  ninoerely  deeired  to  do  away  with  the  comptioni 
of  ihfir  Church,  but  whoM  influence  vas  largely  couu- 
leracWd  by  the  worldly-minded  majority.  His  worka, 
Hbich  are  v«ry  eleginlly  irriCten,  were  printed  in  1607  : 
Sadoieli  Opera  fHa  txlant  (hnnia  (Hogunc.).  His  col- 
lected worlra,  except  his  Lelttn,  were  again  iuaed  at 
Ven>naialT37-38,in4ToU.4to;  bit Eputolanim IMiri 
XV/l,KtLvoat  iu  l&fiO;  s  better  edition  of  these  £et- 
Urt,  It  ttDoie,  1769,  in  b  vols.  8vo ;  bii  work  on  philoeo- 
phy.  It  Paris  in  185S.  See  his  Z^e  by  Florebellna) 
Jolr,  Elade  tar  SadoUt  (Caen,  1SA7);  Heiwg,  /Ual- 
gKftlcp.  liii,  297-301  {  Hoefer,  A'oue.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
IT.    CJ.F.I-) 

Sadolato,  Paolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  nephew  ot 
the  preceding-,  was  bom  at  Hodena,  IMS,  He  studied 
tilenture  and  aocient  languages  at  Ferrara,  and  was  in 
ISSSmadeaaislantorhiaundeat  the  siege  of  Carpen- 
mu,  and  in  1541  governor  of  Venainin.  In  1514  he 
Bxceeded  his  nude  as  bishop. md  went  to  Rome  as  sec- 
retaiy  of  pope  Jalins  III.     At  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 


inlU6,he 


etufged  with  the  goremorship  of  VenaisHn,  1660, 1567. 
He  died  Feb.  36,  1572,  deplored  by  his  people  for  his 
eicellent  qualities  and  erudition.  Hia  Lftiert  and  Lul- 
tr  Potmt  were  published  by  abb«  CosCanzi  at  the  end 
of  his  nncle's  LeOen.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  d^la  I^- 
leratara  Ilaliana,  vii ;  Barjivel,  Did.  Ilitt.  du  Vaudaie. 
—Hoefer,  iVour.  Biog.  GhurtUf,  s.  v. 

Sadr,  in  Somdinarian  mythology,  is  a  sarname  of 
Odin,  the  principal  deity. 

Baewxilt  supposed  to  have  been  a  merchint  of 
Gloacaler,  flourished  in  11D3,  and  is  noticed  by  William 
of  UalnwslHii7.  He  left  in  manuscript  an  account  of 
lib  trareb  in  the  Holy  Und,  A.D.  l]02-3,  under  the 
title,  Sdalio  dt  Peregrmatiom  Saaculfi  ad  Uitroioly' 
mam  rt  Ttrram  Snnrtam,  etc  A  French  Ctanelation 
»u  published  in  Paris,  1639,  under  the  title,  Rtlatioa 
du  Voj/aga  de  Saamlfa  Jiruiakmtl  tiiTtrrc-Sabitt; 
>nd  an  English  translation  is  included  in  Thomas 
Wright's  Earls  TractU  in  Palatint  (Loud.  1848). 

Balboa  (DS'^S,  tartora',  Sept.  ipotat)  occurs  only 
ooce  in  the  O.  T.',  viz.  in  Cant,  ir,  14,  where  it  ia  men- 
tiontd  along  with  sereral  fragrant  and  stimuUnt  sub- 
Kancea,  soch  aa  ipikenard,  calamus,  and  dnnamon,  trees 
nf  frankincense,  mTrrh,  and  aloes  (oAofiin) :  we  may 
Ihtrefore  suppose  that  it  waa  same  substance  poeeesBed 
of  tiinilar  properties.  Tbe  name,  however,  is  so  simi- 
lar lo  the  Pernan  hiHaim  (see  Coslelli,  Zee.  Hepl.  CoL 
1808)  and  the  Greek  tpitoq  that  we  have  no  difBculty 
in  tndng  the  Hebrew  karkdm  to  the  modem  eroau  at 
mSStoB.  It  is  also  probable  that  all  tbree  names  bad 
one  common  origin,  laffton  having  from  tbe  earlieat 
limee  been  cultivated  in  Aaiatic  countries,  as  it  still  is 
in  Peina  and  Cashmere  (comp.  Theophr.  /"tonl.  vi,  6; 
Fliiiy,]iii,  17),  and  especially  in  andent  Cilicia  (Strabo, 
xir,  6,  71 ;  Dioscor.  i,  25),  Croous  Ls  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastua.  Dioscorides  describes 
the  diBbrent  kind*  of  it,  and  Pliny  stales  thai 
bncbea  of  the  public  theauea  were  itrewn  with 
fnni  indeed,  '-the  oncienta  flreqaenlly  made  ui 
this  Bower  in  periomei.  Not  only  lalDans,  theatres, 
and  places  which  were  lo  be  flUed  with  ■  pleasant  fra- 
grance were  strewn  with  this  siUistance,  bat  all  sorti 
iX  rinoue  tinctures  retaining  the  icent  were  made  of  ii, 
and  Ihii  costly  perfume  was  ponred  into  small  fountains, 
which  diffuied  tbe  odor  which  waa  so  highly  esteemed. 
Evoi  fmit  and  oonfituies  placed  before  gueats,  and  tba 
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amaments  of  the  rooma,  were  spread  over  with  i(.  It 
was  used  for  the  same  purposes  aa  the  modem  pot- 
pourri" (RoaenmuUer,  Biti.  Bat.  p.  13S).  In  the  pres- 
ent day  a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron 
imported  from  Caahmere;  nalive  diibea  are  ollen  col- 
ored and  flavored  with  it,  and  it  la  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Blimulant  medicine.  The  common  name,  saf^ii,  ia  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  zafian,  as  are  tbe  cor- 
responding lerma  in  most  of  the  langusgea  of  Europe. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  a  favorite  pigment 
or  dye.  "Saffron-vested"  (eporowixXor)  is  a  Homeric 
epithet  for  aurora  or  morning,  and  the  crocola  was  a 
robe  of  delicate  texture  and  bright-yellow  color,  occa- 
sionally worn  by  actors  and  Boman  ladies.  Its  beauty 
in  the  landscape  is  referred  to  bv  Bomer  (^Itiad,  siv, 
S99),  Virgil  (Crur^.  iv,  1S2),  and  Milton  {Par.  Lett,  iv, 
700).  Nothing,  therefore,  waa  more  likely  than  that 
saffron  should  be  asaociated  with  the  foregoing  fragrant 
auLetances  in  tbe  passage  of  Canticles,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  esteemed  by  Aaiatic  nations,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  cultivated  by  them,  Hasselquist  also 
(Trav.p.W),io  reference  to  this  Biblical  plant, describes 

places  covered  with  saffron;  and  Kauwolf  mentions 
gardens  and  fields  of  crocus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aleppo,  and  particulaiizea  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria, 
Kitto  (/'ijit  flirt.  ofPaial.  p.  SZl)  saya  that  the  safliow- 
er  {Carlhamut  linclorivi),  a  verj'  different  plant  from 
the  crocus,  is  cultivated  iu  Syria  fur  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing ;  but  the  kartdnt,  no 
doubt,  denotes  the  Crocut  lalicvi. 

SaflVon  belongs  to  the  flag  or  iris  order  {IriJacta). 
The  different  memtwri  of  the  crocus  family  are  greiil 
favorites:  the  purple  and  golden  varieties  {Crocvi  rtr- 
nus,Willd.,amlf7.aun!U>,Sm.),which,onEii^ish  flower 
borders,  are  the  first  to  fellow  tbe  anowdrop,  and  often 
fill  with  a  flush  of  coming  spring  the  earliest  days  of 
March ;  and  tbe  lonely,  fragile  sort  (C.  nutJi/loi-iii,  Sm.), 
which,  with  its  own  leaves  atill  underground,  cornea  up 
amid  the  drilling  foliage  of  autumn,  making  a  mourn- 
ful effort  to  cheer  the  last  daya  of  October.  These,  and 
other  species  now  naturalized  in  various  locslitjcs,  are 
regarded  by  some  as  only  rarietiea  of  the  C.  tatimi  of 
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LinnflBUB,  the  true  or  saffron -yielding  crocua — a  plant 
of  plentiful  occurrence  in  Greece  and  Aaia  Minor.  The 
name  taffivrtj  as  usually  applied,  does  not  denote  the 
whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  flower,  of  Crocus  tativuSf 
but  only  the  sligmas,  with  part  of  the  style,  which,  be- 
ing plucked  out,  are  carefully  dried.  (Comp.  Jlalie  En- 
cykL  i,  §  XX,  165  sq.,  and  plates  in  Plenck,  Iconea  Plan- 
tar, Med.  i,  plate  32.)  These,  when  prepared,  are  dn', 
narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  penetrat- 
ing odor,  with  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste, 
tinging  the  mouth  and  saliva  of  a  yellow  color.  Some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  thus  made  into  what  is  billed  cahe  saf- 
fron, a  form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  chiefly  from  France 
and  Spain,  though  it  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from 
the  native  crocus  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Saffron 
was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine, 
and  still  enjoys  high  repute  in  Eastern  countries  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment.  See,  further,  Beck- 
mann,  GescMchte  der  Erfind.  ii,  79  sq. ;  Celsius,  Hierobot. 
ii,  11  sq.;  Bod.  a  StapeL  Comment,  tn  Theophr,  p.  663 
sq.;  Hertodt,  Crocohgia  (Jen.  1670);  Tristram,  Nat, 
Jlist.  of  the  Bible,  ^.^i^. 

Baga,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  possibly  identi- 
cal with  LagOf  b  a  deity  who  at  least  shares  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Laga  in  the  cooling  waters  of  Soquabekr, 
and  participates  in  the  love  of  Odin,  who  pays  her  dai- 
ly visits.  Saga  is  one  of  the  iVin'r  whose  songs  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  the  heroes.    See  Xorsb  My- 

TIIOLOOT. 

Bagan  (l^b,  a  pra/ect),  the  second  priest  of  the 
Jews,  who  acted  as  deputy  of  the  high -priest,  often 
officiating  for  him  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  sometimes  called  high-priest,  and  was  identical 
with  the  ruler  of  the  Temple.     See  Pkikst. 

Sagaren,  or  Bangaren,  in  HindA  mythology,  was 
a  famous  kin^;,  belonging  to  the  race  of  Children  of  the 
Sun,  whose  sixty  thousand  sons  were  turned  to  ashes  by 
an  angry  glance  of  the  white  penitent  Kabiler. 

.  BagaiiB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  Trojan  who 
accompanied  iEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Tunius. 

Sagaritls,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  was  a  dT3*ad 
who  induced  Atys  to  violate  his  faith  with  Cybele,  to 
punish  which  the  latter  cut  down  the  tree  of  Sagaritis, 
and  thus  caused  her  death. 

Sagatrakawaxen,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  a 
monstrous  g^t  who  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Brahma, 
when  that  god  was  decapitated  by  the  angry  Siva, 
and  who  was  provided  with  fire  hundred  beads  and  a 
thousand  arms.— Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Sage,  John,  a  bbhop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  bom  (1652)  in  the  parish  of  Crcich,  Fife. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
(M.A.  1672),  and  was  ordained  in  1684.  He  officiated 
at  Glasgow  until  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  fur  Scotland,  1705.  He  died  in  1711. 
The  following  are  his  principal  works :  The  Ftmdamen- 
tal  Charter  of  Pretbytery  (Lond.  1696,  8vo) ;  The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Cypriamc  Age  with  regard  to  Episcopal 
i^otccr,  etc  (1695, 4to;  1717, 8vo);  A  Vindication  of  the 
same  (1701, 4to).  These,  together  with  iiis  Lifey  were 
republished,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  bv  the  Spottia- 
woode  Society  (Edin.  1844-46).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
A  uthorSf  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgdop,  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Bagittaiina,  Caspad,  historiographer  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and,  according  to  his  biographer,  J.  A.  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  most  excellent,  erudite,  and  industrious  men  of  his 
time,  was  bom  Sept.  23,  1643.  His  father,  a  pastor, 
taught  him  with  care,  and  sent  him,  when  fifteen,  to 
the  gymnasium  at  Lubeck.  At  this  early  age  he 
published  an  essay,  De  RitSbus  Veterum  Jiomanorum 


Nuptialibus,  and  began  his  annotations  on  Juttio. 
Here  also  he  wrote  an  emdite  history  of  the  PaHioo 
of  Jesus.  After  three  years  at  the  gymnasiam,  be 
entered  the  University  of  Helmstildt,  and  heard  lect- 
ures on  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge — exege- 
sis, church  history,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  politki, 
physics,  history,  geography,  and  anatomy — thus  lar* 
ing  a  foundation  for  the  character  of  po/yAittor  which 
he  subsequently  bore.  He  also  preached  and  travelled 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  formed  rdations  with 
many  leamed  men.  He  next  prepared  his  work,  Ik 
Calceis  et  NudipedaliXms  Veterum,  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five he  became  rector  of  the  school  at  Saalfekl  (1668), 
where  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  an  educitor, 
but  also  continued  his  literary  productivenessi  In  1671 
he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Jena.  After  writing 
various  philological  treatises  and  theological  dispats- 
tions — one  of  them  De  Martgrum  CrudatSbus  ta  Pri- 
midca  Ecclesia — he  succeeded  (1674)  to  the  cburof  J. 
A.  Bose  as  professor  of  history.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  very  leamed  work  on  the  history  and  customs 
of  Thuring^a.  In  1676  he  visited  the  libraries  of  Ger> 
many  and  Copenhagen ;  in  1678  be  iasoed  his  Cosipat' 
dium  Historia  SaxomocSf  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the- 
ology ;  in  the  following  yeara  he  appeared  as  a  polemic, 
defending  Lutheranism  against  the  Jesuit  ScfaonDaoo. 
Thereupon  followed  various  works  on  Pietism,  which  he 
boldly  defended,  and  for  which  he  was  bitteriy  asnilsd 
by  the  staid  orthodox  party.  Among  the  best  of  his 
works  in  this  strife  is  his  Chrisflicher  Neujdhrtwuntik 
an  aUe  evangeHsche  TheologoSf  die  die  Beforderung  da 
thatigen  Christenthums  tick  cmgelegen  segn  lamen  (Jena, 
1692).  Among  his  later  writings  were  his  I/istoria 
Vita  GeorgU  Spalatini  (Jena,  1698),  and  an  Introductio 
in  Ilistoriam  Ecdenatticam,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.  He  died  March  9, 1694.  For  a  complere  Vut  of 
the  works  of  Sagittarius,  see  Joan,Andr,  SehmidU  Ccwk 
mentarius  de  Vila  et  Scriptis  Caspari  SagittarU  (JeoA, 
1713).  See  Herzog,i2ea^£}uyitlxiti, 801-804.  (J.P.U) 

Bagni,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  second  stage  of 
blessedness  in  the  paradise  of  Vishnu.    See  Hiki>cis3L 

Bahadiitha.    See  Jboar-Sahadutha. 

Sahidic  (or  Thebaic)  Venion.    See  Egtptiax 
Ykrsions. 

Sahaguet,  Marc  Heni^  abbe  d*Espagnac,  was  boni 
at  Brives,  in  1753.  Being  destined  for  the  Church,  he 
received  orders,  and  was  soon  appointed  canon  of  Puii. 
He  gave  himself  principally  to  literaiy  pursuits,  and  his 
earlier  essays  have  received  just  praise.  In  1782  he  be- 
came advisory  clerk  of  Parliament,  and  soon  developed 
a  great  love  of  riches.  The  agent  and  friend  of  Calonne, 
he  only  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  would  in- 
crease his  wealth.  Among  his  operations  was  a  specn- 
lation  in  shares  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  so  scandalous  as  to  oblige  the  government  to  can- 
cel the  whole  bargain.  After  the  disgrace  of  Calonne, 
the  abb^  d'Espagnac  was  exiled,  thoagh  he  was  still 
canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  associated  himself  with  the  so-called  Club  of  17S9, 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Jacobins,  whose 
influence  procured  for  him  the  office  of  purveyor  to  the 
army  of  the  Alps.  He  was  very  soon  denoanoed  by 
Cambon  and  put  under  sentence  of  arrest  for  engaging 
in  fraudulent  business  transactions,  but  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself.  Having  gained  his  liberty^  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  and  by  vari- 
ous means  acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  at  the 
revolt  of  Dumouries,  Sahuguet  was  arrested,  and  tried 
as  ah  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the  goven- 
ment.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Paris. 
April  5,  1794.  Of  his  literary  works  there  are  a  few 
remaining  which  show  considerable  ability.  The  noec 
noticeable  are  VEhge  de  Catinat,  who  was  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1775,  and  RsfiacuMS  sur  FAbbi 
Suger  et  sur  eon  Siide  (1780).— Hoefer,  Nou9,  Biog» 
iGinerale^B^v» 
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Sail  IB  the  ineorrect  rendering  in  the  pusages  Isa. 
xxxiii,  23;  Exek.  xxvii,  7,  of  the  Hebrew  03,  nis,  U8a- 
illr  a  skmdard  or ^gstaff,  and  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion Ajlag  of  a  ship.  In  Acts  xxvii,  17  it  stands  vague- 
ly for  ffrcvoc  (a  vtttel  or  implement  of  any  kind),  which 
there  designates  the  tacldmg,  or  sailing-apparatus  in 
general  of  a  ship.    See,  also,  MAi2i-SAiu 

Sailer,  Joiiann  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op of  Ratisbon,  the  originator  of  a  tendency  in  German 
Catholicism,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  theologi- 
ans of  the  Church  universal.  His  life  lies  between  Nov. 
17, 1751,  and  May  20, 1832,  He  was  bom  near  Schro- 
beohaasen,  in  the  bishopricof  Augsburg,  of  upright,  de- 
vout parents.  His  mother  left  upon  his  young  heart 
an  impression  for  which  he  expressed  public  thanks  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  readiness  in  learning  induced 
bis  father  to  send  him  in  his  tenth  year  to  school  at 
Munich.  For  five  or  six  years  he  earned  his  way  as 
attendant  on  a  young  nobleman.  Having  finished  his 
gymnasium  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered 
as  novitiate  into  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Landsberg,  and 
passed  three  very  studious  jrears.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Older  (1773),  he  went  to  Ingolstadt,  and  pursued 
phikwophy  and  theology  until  1777,  when  he  was  con- 
ncrated  to  the  priesthood. 

Up  to  his  sixteenth  year.  Sailer  suffered  under  a  ten- 
der and  often  upbraiding  conscience.  But,  finding  a  wise 
spiritual  guide,  he  was  now  led  to  a  clear,  evangelical 
conversion.    At  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  troubled 
with  historical  doubts.    An  aged  missionary  from  In- 
dia helped  hino,  happily,  over  these.     But  other,  even 
Kvcrer,  temptations  beset  him  subsequently.     In  1777 
be  became  repetUor  publicus  of  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy at  Ingolstadt.    Here  he  formed  intimate  bonds  with 
the  zealous  and  devout  pastor  Feneberg,  and  with  Win- 
kelbofer,  the  German  Fdnelon.    In  1780  he  was  pro- 
rooted  to  the  chair  of  dogmatics.     lie  now  began  his 
public  literary  activity,  and  published  notes  to  the 
Jwuiatio  Chriii,  also  a  prayer-book,  which  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  a  discussion  of  the  province  of 
reason.    From  1784  to  1794  he  served  as  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  at  the  University  of  Dillingen— a 
very  fruitful  period.     He  planted  evangelical  princi- 
ples in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  students,  who  in 
turn  spread  them  throughout  German  Catholicism.    He 
formed  religious  friendships  with  many  eminent  Prot- 
estants, especially  Lavater,  and  with  all  who  were  ear- 
nestly upholding  religion  against  the  inflooding  of  ration- 
alism.   This  finally  brought  persecution  upon  Sailer, 
and  in  1794  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  chair. 
For  a  while  he  shared  the  hospitality  of  Winkelhofer  in 
Monkh,  but  then  retired  into  greater  privacy  at  fibers- 
berg.    The  next  six  years  brought  to  Sailer  great  spir- 
itual temptations.    He  was  brought  into  the  stream  of 
earnest  evangelical  mjrsticism  which  centred  in  Martin 
Boos;  but  he  was  not  entirely  carried  captive  by  it. 
Partially  convinced  that  be  still  retained  something  of 
the  Pharisee  and  formalist,  yet  unable  to  break  en- 
tirely away  from  Catholic  tradition,  he  finally  sought 
refnge  and  consolation  in  fervent  prayer  and  active  la- 
bor upon  the  souls  of  men.    Not  fully  rising  to  the  sub- 
jective self-assertion  of  Luther,  he  yet  clung  with  his 
whole  heart  to  Christ,  and  followed  the  examples  of 
Feoelon  and  Francis  de  Sales.     His  piety  resembled 
that  of  Charles  Wesley,  while  his  adhesion  to  Catholi- 
cism, though  less  passionate,  was  yet  of  the  same  type  as 
Charles  Wesley's  devotion  to  the  Establishment.    In 
1799,  Sailer  was  again  favored  with  a  chair  in  Ingol- 
stadt.   The  next  year  the  university  was  removed  to 
Landshut.    Here  he  labored  with  great  fniitfulness  un- 
til 1821.    He  lecturetl  on  ethics,  pastoral  theology, 
homiletics,  pedagogics,  liturgies,  and  served  as  univer- 
sity preacher.    His  pen  was  also  very  busy.    He  at- 
tracted students  from. every  part  of  Germany,  and  re- 
ceived many  tempting  calls  to  other  fields,  one  of  them 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne ;  but  he  declined  them 


aU.    Even  yet  he  did  not  entirely  escape  persecution 
and  abuse;  but  he  bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience, holding  as  his  motto  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Jer.  XXX,  15), "  In  spe  et  silentio  erit  fortitudo  ves- 
tra."     While  Napoleon  accused^im  of  being  a  bigoted 
papist,  the  pope  distrusted  him  and  refused  to  confirm 
him  as  bishop  of  Augsburg,    Accused  of  mysticism  and 
of  fraternization  with  Protestants,  he  published,  in  1820, 
a  detailed  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done  or  taught,  and 
submitted  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope, "  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  great  Fenelon."    This  docu- 
ment did  not  fully  satisfy  Kome,  and  it  was  only  after 
considerable  negotiation  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  ob- 
tained papal  consent  to  his  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
In  1821  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Ratisbon,  and  in 
1822  vicar-general  and  coadjutor  of  the  aged  bishop  Yon 
Wolf;  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  bishop  in  parti- 
Ints  of  Germanicopolia.    With  great  conscientiousness 
he  now  entered  upon  the  weighty  duties  of  this  great 
diocese  of  Ratisbon.     Everj-where  he  endeavored  to 
look  into  matters  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  correct  all 
abuses  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.     He  held  regular 
meetings  with  all  his  clerg}',  and  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  popular  education.     In  1829  he  became  in 
name  what  he  had  long  been  in  reality,  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon.   Three  years  later  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
one.    A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
J.  Widmer  (Sulzb.  1830-42)  in  forty  volumes.     Among 
them  the  following  deser\'e  special  mention-:  Btiefe 
aus  alien  Jahrhunderten  (1800-4):  —  Gmndlekren  der 
Religion :  —  Moralphilosophie :  —  Erziehung  Jur  Ertie- 
her: — Die  WeUheit  av/der  Gasse : — PastoraUheologie : 
—and  many  sermons  and  addresses.    Though  lacking  in 
profound  speculative  power,  Sailer's  writings  have  yet 
had  a  very  wide  and  very  stimulating  infiuence.     He 
has  been  compared  to  Herder,  but  he  had  far  more  re- 
spect than  Herder  for  the  objective  fruit  of  ecclesias- 
tical thought.    He  endeavored  in  all  things  to  practice 
the  maxim  In  neceuariie  vnitaa,  in  dvbiis  Hbertat,  in 
ommbug  cariiaa.     Of  a  school  of  theology  as  spring- 
ing from  Sailer,  we  cannot  properly  speak.    He  did  not 
leave  a  school,  but  only  a  spiritual  impulse.    He  was  of 
decidedlv  irenical  tendencv.    Full  of  Christian  love,  his 
ideal  was  a  "  mild  orthodoxy,"  equally  opposed  to  ra- 
tionalism, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  stifle,  arid,  Roman 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other.   Among  the  most  eminent  fol- 
lowers of  Sailer  was  Melchior  Diepenbrock  (1798-1851), 
his  companion  at  Ratisbon,  and  subsequently  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau  and  cardinal-priest.    See  Hagenbach, 
Church  in  the  18/A  and  \^h  Centuries ;  but  especially 
Hensog,  RealnEncykL  xiii,  805-818.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Sailly,  Thomas,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at 
Brussels  in  1558,  where  he  died  in  1G23.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  been  already  ordained  priest,  be  went 
to  Rome  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When  hardly 
out  of  his  novitiate,  he  was  sent  by  Gregorj'  XIII  on  an 
embassy  to  the  czar  Ivan.  On  account  of  his  health  he 
was  recalled,  and  became  confessor  to  prince  Alexander 
of  I^arma.  In  1597  he  was  made  superior  of  a  military 
mission,  and  in  1606  he  went  to  Rome  as  procurator-gen- 
eral of  the  Belgian  provinces.  In  1620  he  took  part  as 
missionary  in  the  campaign  of  Sptnola.  He  was  the 
author  of  works  in  Latin,  Flemish,  and  French  :  Guidon 
et  Pratique  Spirituelle  du  Soldat  Chrhien  (1 590)  i—Nar- 
ratio  liineris  Fr,  de  MendozOf  Almirantii  AragomcCy  m 
T^gatione  ma  (1598) : — Thesaurus  Liianarum  ac  Ora- 
fionum  Sacer  (1598)  :—Den  niewen  Morghemcekler  (1612). 
He  also  translated  several  religious  treatises  into  his  na- 
tive language.— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Saint,  an  epithet  applied  to  (1)  a  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue ;  (2)  a  consecrated  or  sanctified  per- 
son. There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  used 
to  express  the  above,  both  of  which  are  rendered  in  our 
translation  by  the  single  expression  Saint,  ^"^DH,  chasid 
(like  the  Gr.  o^ioc)^ denotes  a  mental  quality;  its  most 
certain  acceptation  being  pious,  just,  godly,  etc    It  is 
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spoken  of  pious  Hebrews  (Psa.  iv,  3 ;  xxz,  4 ;  xxxi,  23 ; 
xxxvii,  28 ;  1,  5 ;  lii,  9 ;  Ixxix,  2 ;  xcvii,  10 ;  cxvi,  15). 
On  the  other  hand,  V}'n{^,  kaddah,  and  also  the  Greek 
word  ayioci  signifies  pure^  clean,  in  reference  to  ph3-si- 
cal  purity  and  cleanlTness ;  they  are  also  used  of 
mond  purity,  holy,  hallowed^  tacred  —  applied  to  per- 
sons conaecrcUed  to  the  service  of  God:  the  priests 
(Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  xxix,  1 ;  Lev.  xxi,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  1 ; 
1  Pet.  ii,  5);  the  first-bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2;  Luke  ii,  23; 
Rom.  xi,  16) ;  and  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  10, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  3);  prophets  and  apostles  (Luke  i,  70; 
Acts  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21 ;  Eph.  iii,  5) ;  the  pious  Israel- 
ites, the  saints  (Deut.  xxxiii,  3 ;  Psa.  xvi,  3 ;  xxxiv,  9 ; 
Ixxxix,  6,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  6;  Dan.  vii,  18,  21,  25,  27; 
Matt,  xxvii,  52) ;  and  the  angels  (Job  v,  1 ;  xv,  15 ; 
Dan.  viii,  13 ;  Matt,  xxv,  31 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  13).  The  lat- 
ter Greek  word  is  also  used  of  those  who  are  purified 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  this  is  as- 
sumed of  aU  who  profess  the  Christian  name.  Christians 
are  called  saints  (Acts  ix,  13, 14, 82, 41 ;  xxvi,  10;  Rom. 
i,  7 ;  viii,  27).  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  for  a  consecrated  prostitute  is  nU9^p,  hede- 
shah,  derived  from  ibl]?,  haddsh,  in  its  signification  of 
separated,  dedicated,  because  such  women  among  idol- 
aters were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temples  of  their 
false  deities,  particularly  those  of  Venus,  and  to  the  an- 
cient priests  of  Bel,  or  Belus.  Of  such  female  devotees, 
instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  UindCl  temples. 

The  later  Jews  have  their  saints  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  the  word  they  use  is  12?^p,  kaddsh.  Their 
most  celebrated  saint  is  rabbi  Judah  Hak-kadosh  (rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy).  He  lived  about  one  hnndred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple, and  was  the  author  of  the  Mishna  (or  text)  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  They  have  also  their  devout 
men  (0*^^011,  ehasidim),  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
religious  life  and  to  the  study  of  their  law,  visit  the 
dying,  perform  the  rites  for  the  dead,  etc.  Of  such 
kind  were  the  "devout  persons"  with  whom  Paul 
disputed  (Acts  xvii,  17).  In  the  New  Test,  the  word 
uyio€t  AS  above,  is  used  throughout  wherever  our  ver- 
sion has  "saint,"  and  with  the  same  signification  as 
in  tb«  Sept. — viz.  separated,  dedicated,  sanctified  by 
consecration— because  the  Christians  were  then  especial- 
ly dedicated  to  God's  service,  in  separation  from  the 
Jews  and  pagans,  as  the  Jews  had  been  before  the  "  holy 
people"  separated  from  the  Gentiles.    See  Holixess. 

After  the  Christian  tera,  the  martyrs  were  considered 
as  dignified  saints  in  the  same  rank  as  the  apostles — L  e. 
saints  by  profession  and  office,  as  distinguished  from  the 
saints,  or  holy  and  pious  by  character  and  conduct-,  such 
as  have  been  eminent  for  religion  and  virtue,  but  not 
canonized.  After  some  time  canonization  was  extended 
also  to  confessors — ^that  is,  persons  who  during  the  per- 
secutions against  the  Christians  had  made  a  resolute 
avowal  and  defence  of  their  faith,  and  had  suffered  tort- 
ure, banishment,  or  confiscation  in  consequence,  but  not 
actual  martyrdom  (see  the  monographs  cited  by  Yolbe- 
ding,  Index  Programnudum,  p.  169).  For  some  centu- 
ries there  was  no  regular  canonization  in  the  Christian 
Church.  By  a  tacit  consent  of  the  clergy  the  names  of 
martyrs,  etc.,  were  inserted  as  saints  in  a  kind  of  ecclesi- 
astical register,  called  a  diptych.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  9th  century  that  solemn  and  formal  canonization, 
with  its  particular  ceremonies,  began  to  be  regularly 
practiced.  At  present,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  cer- 
emony of  beatification,  or  being  pronounced  blessed  by 
the  pope,  must  precede  canonization,  and  cannot  take 
place  till  fifty  years  after  death.  See  Ca>*onization. 
The  word  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  the 
Romanists  make  its  application  much  more  extensive, 
as,  according  to  them,  aU  who  are  canonized  are  made 
sainta  of  a  high  degree.    Protestants,  in  applying  this 


term  to  the  sacred  writers,  are  very  inconttstent;  for 
though  they  say  St  John,  St  Peter,  St  David,  thej 
never  use  St  Isaiah,  St  Uabakkuk,  etc.  The  practice 
has  even  extended  to  naming  churches  after  ceitun 
saints.    See  Patron  Saints. 

Concerning  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  arose  and 
came  out  of  their  graves  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxvii,  50),  it  is  believed  that  they  were  penoos 
who  believed  in  him  and  waited  for  him  in  hope,  as  dd 
Simeon  had  done  (Luke  xl,  25),  bat  who  had  died  before 
his  resurrection,  and  who  were  thus  favored  to  be  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  general  resurrection,  and  to  whom  Christ 
alluded  (John  v,  25), "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live;"  and  of  whom  Paul 
speaks,  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  fit)m  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  because  his 
resurrection  w^as  the  signal  for  theirs.  It  appean  that 
these  persons  must  have  been  deceased  during  the  then 
present  generation ;  for  they  went  into  Jemsalem,  and 
appeared  unto  many,  who  could  not  have  recognised 
them  had  they  been  much  longer  dead.  We  may  here 
observe  that  when  the  word  saint  or  saints  (ayioc,  ayuN) 
is  used  in  the  New  Test,  relative  to  persons  deceased,  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  (without 
any  distinction  of  ofiSce  or  character)  made  perfect  See 
Resurrection. 

Saint- Amour,  Louis  Gorik  de,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Paris,  Oct  27, 1619.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  its 
rector,  and  in  1644  was  made  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  profound  learning  and  the  vigor  of  hia  argumenta- 
tive powers  soon  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  faculty.  When  the  Jesuits  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  of  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  Saint- Amour  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful adversaries  of  the  decision.  He  was  one  of  the  doe- 
tors  who  went  to  Rome  .to  obtain  its  reversal,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  without  haying  succeeded.  By  his 
defence  of  Amaiild  he  was  excluded  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  was  in  1684  burned  at  the  stake. 
He  published  a  Journal  de  ce  qui  c'est  passe  a  Rome 
toudiant  les'cinq  Propositions  depuis  l&^jusqu'ein  16dS 
(1662),  edited  by  Amauld  and  De  Sacy  from  the  nota 
of  Saint- Amour  and  the  abbe  Salaine. — Hoefer,  AVvr. 
Bioy,  GineraUf  s.  v. 

8aint-G«orge,  Arthur,  D.D.,  dean  of  Rosse,  died 
1772.  His  only  published  work  is  The  Arckdeaooht 
Examination  ofCandidaiesfor  Holy  Orders,  etc.,  edited 
by  W.Wotton,D.D.(Lond.  1761, 12mo). 

Saint  John,  Knights  Hospitallers  of  (also 
called  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  Knights  of  Malta),  a  re- 
ligious and  military  order,  originating  in  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi,  while  trad- 
ing with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  tw^o  bospitab 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem — one  for  men, 
and  the  other  for  women.  The  hospital  for  men  bore 
the  name  of  St  John  the  Almoner,  a  native  of  Cypros 
and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  sent  aid  to  JeniM- 
lem  in  614,  after  it  had  been  sacked  by  Choeioes  II. 
The  confraternity  who  did  service  in  the  hosfxtal 
was  under  the  direction  of  Gerard.  They  displajed 
such  heroic  charity  when  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders,  July  15, 1099,  that  several  knights 
— among  them  Raymond  du  Puy — joined  them  as 
hospitallers.  The  lordship  of  Montboire,  in  Brabant, 
was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
When  peace  was  restored  to  the  city,  Gerard  and  his 
associates  pledged  themselves  to  labor  forever  in^^^ 
hospitals  "  as  the  servants  of  the  poor  and  of  Christ," 
the  members  of  both  sexes  assuming  as  their  habit  the 
black  robe  of  the  Augustinians,  with  a  white  linen  cro» 
of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast  The  order  received 
the  papal  approbation  from  pope  Paschal  II,  Feb.  l&f 
1113..  under  the  appellation  of  *<BrDtben  Uospitalkn 
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of  St.  John  in  Jcnmlem."  A  magnificent  church  was 
erected  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  traditioaal  site 
of  bis  parents*  abode.  Genid  took  the  title  of  Guar- 
dian and  Provost  of  the  order,  and  built,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims,  hospitals  in  the  chief  maritime 
towns  of  Western  Europe;  these  afterwards  became  oom- 
manderies  of  the  order.  Gieraid  died  in  1118,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Raymond  du  Puy,  who  to  their  former 
duty  of  hospitality  and  attendance  upon  the  sick  added 
that  cf  knighthood,  in  opposition  to  infidels;  and  this 
soon  became  the  principal  object  of  the  order.  Ray- 
mond divided  the  order  into  knights,  priests,  and  broth- 
er servants;  and  there  grew  up,  also,  a  numerous  inter- 
mediate class  of  sergeants  (old  Fr.  terfgenf^,  serving- 
meo),  who  rendered  valuable  service  in  field  and  hospi- 
tal, and  were,  in  course  of  time,  assigned  separate  oom- 
manderies.  The  order,  under  its  new  organization,  was 
called  after  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  Raymond  ex- 
changed the  title  of  guardian  for  that  of  master.  The 
title  of  grand-master  was  first  assumed  by  Ungues  de 
Revel,  1267.  The  constitutions,  based  on  the  Augustin- 
ian  nde,  were  drawn  up  by  Raymond,  and  approved  by 
pope  Calixtns  II,  1120.  The  great  influx  of  membera 
oaoaed  the  order  to  be  divided  according  to  national- 
ities, or  "languages" — those  of  Provence,  Auveigne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Grermany,  and  England  —  to 
which  were  added  the  languages  of  Castile  and  Por- 
tugaL  The  order  became  famous  by  its  delivering  An- 
tioch  from  the  Moslems,  raising  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  as- 
sisting^ powerfully  in  the  fall  of  Tyre,  driving  the  ene- 
my from  Coele-Syria  and  Phcenicia,  and  contributing  to 
the  fall  of  Ascalon,  in  1153.  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, bribed  them,  in  1168,  to  promise  to  violate  a  sol- 
emn treaty  and  engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt. 
The  order  was  nearly  annihilated  in  1187  by  Saladin 
in  the  battle  of  Tiberias.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
it  was  established  at  the  castle  of  Margat  (Markat),  the 
female  branch  of  the  order  retiring  to  Europe.  The 
Kharesmians  nearly  exterminated  the  order  iu  1244  at 
the  battle  of  Gaza.  When  the  Saracens  took  Acre  (1291), 
the  hospitallers  removed  lo  Limlsso,  in  Cyprus,  where 
originated  their  naval  character,  as  their  vessels  con- 
veyed pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  conquered 
Rhodes  in  1309  (or  1310),  they  afterwards  made  it  the 
principal  seat  of  their  order,  and  were  hence  called 
Knights  of  Rhodea  They  sustained  there  two  sieges, 
the  fint,  in  1480,  under  the  grand-master  D'Aubusson, 
proving  disastrous  to  the  besiegers;  and  the  second, 
under  LTsle-Adam,  in  1522,  ending  (after  a  heroic  de- 
fence of  six  months)  in  the  defeat  of  the  knights  and 
evacnation  of  the  island.  After  taking  refuge  succes- 
sively in  Candia,  Messina,  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Malta  and  the  city  of  Tripoli  by  emperor  Charles  V. 
They  made  Malta  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
world,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  order.  They  re- 
pelled attacks  from  the  Turks  in  1551  and  1565,  and 
held  the  island  until  June,  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte,  the  grand -master  Hompesch  having  abdi- 
cated and  been  sent  to  Trieste.  Since  that  event  the 
order  has  existed  only  in  name.  It  was  for  a  time  un- 
der the  protection  of  Paul  I  of  Russia,  whoso  reported 
converuon  to  Romanism  led  to  his  being  elected  grand- 
master. The  seat  of  the  order  was  removed  to  Catana 
in  1801,  to  Ferrara  in  1826,  and  to  Rome  in  1834.  See 
AppleiOHM*  New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  HosprrALLims. 

Saint -John,  Pawlett,  D.D.,  rector  of  Yelden, 
Beds,  prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  chaplain  in  ordina- 
ry. He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1706,  and  D.D. 
in  1716y  and  died  1782.  "His  sermons  were  written 
in  a  foreible  yet  simple  style."  Fourteen  of  them,  on 
practical  subjects,  were  published  (Lond.  1737,  8vo). 
See  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Saint- John,  Theophllna,  D.D.,  a  pseudonym. 
The  real  author  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claphamy  A.l^f. 
His  Sermoiu  were  of  a  highly  popular  and  useful  char- 


acter, two  volumes  of  which  were  published  (Lond. 
1812,  8vo).— Darling,  Cychp.  Biblioy,  s.  v. 

Saint-Jnre.  Jean  Baptiste  de,  an  ascetic  author, 
was  bom,  in  15SHB,  at  Metz.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  ho 
Joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  superior  successively  of  the 
monasteries  at  Amiens,  A]en9on,  Orleans,  and  Paris.  He 
was  one  of  the  Jesuits  who  went  into  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  so  unsettled  that  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  30,  1657.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  been  reprinted,  even  at  the  present 
day.  We  mention  De  la  Connaissance  et  de  VA  mour  de 
Jinit-Chrut  (1684)  :-^Me1hodep<mr  bieti  raownr  (1640) : 
•^rilomtM  Spirituel  (1646)  i—VJdee  d'un  ParfaU  ChrS- 
Hen,  ou  laViede  M.  de  Renty  (1651)  i—VHonme  Reli- 
gieux  (1657).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Salnt-Maur.  See  Maur  (/9/.),  Congrkoation  of. 

Saint-Pard  (Pierre  Nicholas  van  Bix>taque), 
A1Mde,tL  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  born,  Feb.  9, 1784, 
at  Givet-Saint^Hilaire.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Diman,  Joined  their  order,  and  was  sent  to  teach  in 
various  colleges.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
society  he  was  at  Venues,  but  went  to  Paris ;  and,  learn- 
ing of  the  interdict  of  Parliament,  he  changed  his  name 
to  that  of  Samt-Pardj  which  he  retained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Paris,  Dec.  1, 1824.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  remained  in  Paris,  and,  though  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  he  still  exercised  his  ministerial  func- 
tions. Under  the  Directory  he  became  bolder,  and  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  public.  In  1801  he 
became  honorary'  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  had  charge 
of  the  parish  of  St  Jacques  de  Haut-Pas,  which  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of  his  writings  we 
have  Retraiie  de  dix  Jours  (1778)  x—UAme  Chritienne 
Jbrtnie  sur  les  Maxi$nes  de  F^vangile  (1774)  i^Exercises 
de  VA  mour  du  PhntetU  (1799).  He  abridged  and  re-ed- 
ited Le  Livre  des  Elus  (1759),  and  La  Cormaissance  de 
Jesus-Christ  (1772).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bum;,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Saint-Pierre,  Ciiarus  Irj^ni^e  Castbl,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  near  Barfleur,  Normandy,  Feb.  18, 
1658.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Caen,  and 
joined  the  priesthood.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1686,  and 
succeeded  Bergerct  in  the  Academy,  1695.  He  became 
chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans  iu  1702,  and  received, 
through  him,  the  abbey  of  Tiron.  He  attended  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht  with  cardinal  Polignac  in  1712. 
In  some  of  his  writings  {Discours  sur  la  Polysynodie) 
he  severely  judged  Louis  XIV,  and  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional govemihent.  For  this  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Academy ;  but  an  association  known  as  the  Club  de  VEn^ 
tresol  gave  him  opportunities  to  expound  his  humanita- 
rian schemes.  It  was  closed  seven  years  after  (1731) 
by  cardinal  Fleury.  He  died  April  29, 1743.  Most  of 
his  writings  are  included  in  his  Outrages  de  Politique 
et  de  Morale  (Rotterdam,  1738-41, 18  vols.). 

Saint -Simon,  Claude  {the  younger)^  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1695.  In  1716  he  became  superior 
of  the  abbey  of  Jumi^ges.  Being  made  bishop  of  No- 
yon,  he  was  afterwards  (in  1783)  transferred  to  Metz :  he 
there  founded  a  seminary  which  beara  his  name,  and  in 
which  he  died,  Feb.  29, 1760. 

Saint-Simon,  Claude  Henri,  Count  ofy  one  of 
the  most  eminent  so-called  socialistic  or  communistic 
philosophera  of  modem  times.  He  was  bora  at  Paris 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  April  17, 1760.  Grown 
up  in  the  midst  of  religious  and  social  agitation,  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  was  made  a  captain  at  the  s^^e  of 
seventeen.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
Bonilld  and  Washington,  was  captured  with  the  count 
de  Grasse  in  1782,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  re- 
turned to  France  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  In 
1785  he  visited  Holland  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
government  to  join  with  France  in  an  expedition  against 
the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  He  then  went  to  Spain 
with  an  eccentric  project  of  uniting  Madrid  by  a  canal 
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with  the  sea.  Failing  in  both  fthemcs,  he  returned  to 
Pari5,  and,  finding  the  Revolution  in  full  blaze,  laid 
aside  his  aristocratic  name,  and  fell  in  with  the  poptdar 
coTFcnt.  By  speculating  in  confiscated  property  he 
found  himself,  in  1797,  in  possession  of  144,000  francs  in 
specie.  With  this  capital  he  led,  the  next  ten  years,  a 
life  of  travel,  study,  experiment,  and  pleasure,  and,  in 
the  inter^'als,  brooded  over  a  fanciful  scheme  of  regener- 
ating human  society.  Locating  himself  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  Paris,  he  studied  the  whole  circle  of  physical 
and  social  sciences.  This  was  his  theoretical  education ; 
but  he  wanted  also  an  experimental  education.  In  or- 
der to  this,  he  endeavored  to  realize  in  his  own  per- 
son the  whole  circle  of  human  experiences,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows, lie  entered  society ;  he  gave  banquets  and  balls ; 
he  gambled,  drank,  and  debauched  himself;  ho  courteii 
contagious  diseases;  he  tried  to  keep  off  old  age  by 
medicamenta  and  paint;  he  set  all  moral  law  aside, 
justifying  it  by  the  maxim  that  the  end  sanctified  the 
means.  It  was  right  for  him,  the  reformer,  to  do  this. 
How  could  he  apply  the  remedy  if  he  had  not  himself 
felt  the  pain!  He  married  in  1801,  but,  soon  dissatis- 
fied, he  put  away  bis  young  wife  and  sought  out  an- 
other. From  this  state  of  dissipation  and  theorising 
he  awoke  just  in  time  to  find  that  his  money  was  all 
gone,  and  that  po^rty  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
The  germs  of  Saint -Simon's  system  are  given  in  his 
first  publication,  LeUre»  dun  liabUant  a  Geneve  (1802). 
All  men  of  thought  were  to  form  the  spiritual  order,  all 
men  of  action  the  temporal  order — an  adaptation  to 
modem  society  of  the  mediseval  distinction  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  This  work  was  followed  in  1807  by  his 
Introduction  aux  Travaux  Scientifiques  du  i9ieme  Sie^ 
de  (Paris,  1807,  2  vols.).  The  novelty  of  these  views 
attracted  to  Saint -Simon  a  circle  of  admiring  youth, 
among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodrigucs,  Augustin  Thier- 
ry, and  Auguste  Comte.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
organized  Saint-Simonism.  In  co-operation  with  these 
disciples,  he  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  Pros- 
pectus d'une  Xouvelle  Encydopedie  (1810) : — De  la  Reor- 
f/anisation  de  la  Sociite  Europienne  (1814) : — L* Indus- 
trie (\8\7)  :  —  UOrgamsaleur  (iSi9):  ^Systeme  Indus- 
triel  (1821-22):  — Ca/^c*Mi?i«  des  IndustiHels  (1823): 
—  OpirJoTU  Litieraires,  Philosophiques  et  Industrielles 
(1825).  But  these  ambitious  works  did  not  produce 
the  revolution  in  society  which  Saint^Simon  looked  for. 
They  fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  or  were  left  unread. 
The  pretended  saviour  of  mankind  was  oppressed  with 
poverty  and  discouragement.  Reaching  the  lowest 
depths  in  March,  1823,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
suicide,  but  succeeded  only  in  blowing  out  one  of  his  eyes. 
Recovering  from  his  wounds  and  despondency,  he  now 
summoned  up  his  last  powers  in  an  endeavor  to  give 
the  world  a  new  religion.  The  result  was  his  Nouveau 
Christianisme  (Paris,  1825).  In  this  he  used  many 
thoughts  from  the  Bible.  God  is  the  infiuite,  universal 
being;  he  is  the  all;  everything  is  in  him  and  by  him  ; 
his  central  essence  is  love ;  he  reveals  himself  as  reason, 
understanding,  wisdom,  strength,  beauty.  Man  is  his 
highest  revelation.  Man's  ideal  essence  is  also  love. 
The  ideal  condition  of  humanity  is  not  the  enslaving 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  but  the  improvement  of  each 
by  the  other,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  X\y  this  process  all  evil  is  to  be  overcome 
and  all  bliss  to  be  atuined;  men  are  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  wisdom ;  all  are  to  labor  for  the 
happiness  of  all.  But  the  God  of  Saint-Simon  was  a 
vague  abstraction ;  the  system  was  simply  materialism 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  naturalistic  pantheism.  Ma- 
terial well-being  was  the  ideal  paradise ;  Saiut-Simon- 
ism  was  hedonism;  Christianity  was  but  a  transient 
form  of  man's  endeavor  to  find  happiness.  Catholicism 
did  a  good  work  in  its  day,  so  also  did  Protestantism; 
but  Saint-Simonism  was  now  to  supersede  all  previous 
systems.  The  new  lera  was  to  be  brought  about  by  two 
principles — an  end  and  a  means.  The  end  was,  the 
most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral. 


of  the  condition  of  the  claas  the  most  numeioaa  and 
poor.  The  means  was,  to  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  a  reward 
according  to  its  works.  The  result  aimed  at  was  a  aort 
of  democratic  epicureaniam.  It  waa  an  oatbirth  of  a 
one-sided  brooding  over  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  noble  and  peasant,  priest  and  devotee.  It 
sprang  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  a  vaguely  compre- 
hended good;  it  was  devoid  of  high  ethical  tboaglits; 
it  had  no  just  appreciaticm  of  the  philosophy  of  faislo- 
ry :  hence  it  was  of  a  highly  artificial  and  sentimental 
character,  and  its  speedy  collapse  was  a  matter  of  log- 
ical necessity.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  Saint-Simon  died 
(May  19, 1825),  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  first  diacipks 
had  occasion  to  come  into  contact  with  the  practical 
facts  of  society,  the  system  as  a  whole  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Dissensions  arose.  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Le- 
roux,  Bazard,  Comte,  each  interpreted  the  master  fur 
himself,  and  each  went  his  own  wty.  The  laat  rem- 
nant of  organized  Saint-Simonism  was  dispersed  by  de- 
cree of  a  civil  court  in  August,  1832.  After  this  date 
most  of  the  members  returned  to  the  ranks  of  ordinary 
life,  and  the  system  became  simply  a  matter  of  social 
history.  See  Carove,  Der  Satnt-Simonumus  (Leipeig, 
1831) ;  Yeit,  Samt-Simon  (ibid.  1834);  Matter,  in  JStud. 
u.  Krit.  (1832) ;  Herzog,  Real-EneyJdop,  xiii,  317-320; 
Encycl  Brit,  (8th  ed.),  voL  xix.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saint-^KTorahip.    See  Invocation  op  SAncra. 

Salnte-Aulaire,  Martial  Ix>uis  de  Bkaupoii. 
DE,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1720,  and  in  1759  be 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers,  and  made  deputy 
to  the  state  assembly  of  1789.  He  was  adverse  to  all 
innovations,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  obliging  ecclesiastics  to  take  the  civil 
oath.  In  1791  he  went  to  England  and  afterwards  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1798.  —  Uoefer,  A'ovr. 
Biog.  Generalef  s.  v. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Jacques  de,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  April  26, 1613.  He  received  his  de- 
gree in  1638  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became  royal  professor 
of  theology  in  that  institution,  where  his  learning  gained 
for  him  so  wide  a  reputation  that  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  ready  casuists  of  his  time.  His  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  the  censure  passed  upon  two  propositions 
of  Amauld  caused  him  to  lose  his  professorship  in  165C. 
He  was  also  deprived  of  his  authority  as  preacher;  but 
as  he  afterwards  showed  mure  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  by  signing  the  new  formula  prescribed 
Feb.  15, 1665,  by  Alexander  TII,  he  was  chosen  theo- 
logian of  the  French  clergy,  lliis  position  brought 
him  a  pension,  and  also  obliged  him  to  write  a  Theoioyie 
Morale  for  the  assembly  at  lilantes.  Sainte-Beuve 
lived  in  Paris  in  retirement,  but  was  sought  for  consul- 
tation by  all  the  dignitaries  of  his  time.  It  waa  said 
that  he  not  only  ruled  all  of  one  city,  but  a  whole  king- 
dom. He  died  Dec.  15, 1677.  His  writings,  are  De  Cok- 
jirmatione  (1686):  — /?«  Extrana  Undione  (1686):  — 
Decisiofis  de  Cos  de  Conscience  (1686).  These  works 
were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  brother  Jerome. — 
lloefcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniralCf  s.  v. 

Sainte-Marthe,  Claude  de,  a  French  ascetic 
author,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  8,  1620.  He  entered 
the  priesthood  in  early  life,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  soli- 
tude. After  being  for  some  years  cure  of  Monderille, 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  he  entered  the  order  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs.  Twice  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  persecution,  and  finally,  in  1679,  went  to  live 
at  his  chateau  at  Courbeville,  where  he  died  Oct.  11, 
1690.  His  writings  are,  Defense  des  Rdigevses  de  Porl- 
Royal  et  de  leur  Directeuti  (1667)  i—Trad^  *  ISeti 
(1702) :— /^«re«  de  Piete  et  de  Morale  (1709).  He 
wrote  part  of  the  Morale  Pratigve  des  Jisuiies,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  transUtion  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Mons.  Besides  these,  he  left  many  petty  wocks, 
sermons,  and  letters. — Hoefer,  A'ovr.  Biog,  Giniralie^  a.  v. 

Sainte-Valier,  Jka^i  Baptistk  dk  Lacboix  db, 
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a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Grenoble,  Not.  14, 1658. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Louis  XIV,  and  in  1684  was 
appointed  vicar  -  general  of  Quebec  by  bishop  LavaL 
He  arrived  in  Canada  July  80, 1685,  returned  to  France 
Nor.  1687 ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Quebec,  Jan.  25, 
16S8,  and  went  back  to  Canada  in  August  of  the  same 
year ;  founded  the  general  hospital  at  Quebec,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  at  sea  while  returning  from  a  visit 
to  France,  July,  1704,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  1709. 
He  died  at  Quebec,  Dec.  26, 1727.  He  was  the  author 
of  Etat  Pritent  de  VEglise  et  de  la  Cohnie  Franfaise 
dans  la  NouveUe  France  (1688). 

Saint&    See  Sau^t. 

Saints,  INVOCATION  of.  See  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

Saints*  Days.    See  Calbndab;  Fe-ists. 

Saints*  Relics.    See  Risuca, 

SaSr.    See  Satyr. 

Saitis,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  ot  Minerva, 
under  which  she  possessed  a  temple  on  the  mountain 
Poatinus,  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis.  This  Saitic  worship 
was  doubtless  derived  from  Sais,  in  £g}7>t,  where  the 
goddess  Neith  was  adored,  the  latter  service  being  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Minerva  by  the  Greeks. 

Saitons,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  persons  who 
inflicted  wounds  on  themselves,  and  spilled  their  blood 
in  the  sacred  groves,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the 
gods  for  the  sins  of  other  people. 

SaiTSS,  the  general  name  given  to  those  among  the 
Hind(ia  who  worship  Siva  the  Destroyer,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Trimurti.  The  only  form  under  which 
this  deity  is  worshipped  is  that  of  the  Lingo,  which 
they  adore  either  in  temples,  in  their  houses,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  sacred  stream.  '*  The  worship  of  Siva  seems 
to  have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  rather  that  of  the 
learned  and  speculative  classes  than  that  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  a  renowned  work  called  the  Sankara- 
diff-vifat^  or  the  victory  of  Sankara  over  the  world, 
composed  by  Anandagiri,  one  of  the  disciples  of  San- 
kara, several  subdivisions  of  the  Saivas  are  named — viz. 
the  Saiv€u,  properly  so  called,  who  wore  the  impression 
of  the  Linga  on  both  arms ;  the  Haudras,  who  had  a 
trident  stamped  on  the  forehead ;  the  UgraSf  who  had 
the  drum  of  Siva  on  their  arms ;  the  Bhaktas,  with  an 
impresaion  of  the  Linga  on  their  foreheads;  the  Jan- 
ffomas,  who  carried  a  figure  of  the  Linga  on  their  heads ; 
and  the  PoMupaUUj  who  imprinted  the  same  symbol  on 
the  forehead,  breast,  navel,  and  arms.  The  present  di- 
visions of  the  Saivas,  however,  are  the  following :  the 
Dandins  and  Dasn&mi-Dandins;  the  Yogins;  the  J  n- 
gamas;  the  Paramahansas;  the  Aghorins;  the  Urdha- 
bahus;  the  Ak&smukhins  and  Nakhins;  the  Gddaras; 
the  RAkharas,  Sftkharas,  and  Ukharas ;  the  Karalingins ; 
the  BramachArins ;  and  the  Nagas.**  Each  division  is 
characterised  by  some  peculiarities  of  dress,  self-torture, 
tenets,  etc  (see  Wilson,  Rdigioue  Sects  of  the  Hindus 
[Load.  1862], i,  188  sq.).^CAamders'«  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Saivo  Oiniak,  in  Lapp  mythology,  was  a  moun- 
tain deity  worshipped  under  the  symbols  of  peculiarly 
shaped  stones  or  mountains. 

Sajotkatta,  a  term  given  by  the  North  American 
Indians  to  those  persons  who  enjoy  the  special  favor  of 
their  patron  spirits,  and  are  through  such  aid  enabled  to 
discover  thiri^  that  are  hidden,  to  foretell  future  events, 
to  bewitch  other  persons,  to  perform  extended  journeys 
in  the  soul  while  absent  from  the  body,  etc. — in  short, 
the  most  cunning  impostors  in  the  tribes.  The  Iroquois 
equivalent  for  this  title  is  AgottsinnachSj  i.  e.  seers. — 
Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  der  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Sakar,  in  Mohammedan  writers,  is  one  of  the  seven 
hells,  which  serves  as  the  place  in  which  Parsees  are 
punished  for  being  what  they  are. 

Sakhi  BhaTSS,  a  Hindd  sect  who  worship 
Badha  as  the  personification  of  the  Sakti  or  Krishna, 


They  assume  the  female  garb,  and  adopt  not  only  the 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  women.  The  sect  are  held  in  little  estimation,  and  are 
very  few  in  number.  They  occasionally  lead  a  mendi- 
cant life,  but  are  rarely  met  with.  It  is  said  that  the 
only  place  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  number  is 
Jaypui;  There  are  a  few  at  Benares,  and  a  few  scatter- 
ed'throughont  several  parts  of  Bengal— Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  B.y. 

Salclitar  is  the  Parsee  name  for  the  heaven  which 
encloses  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  which  is  im- 
movable and  inhabited  by  Ormuzd  alone. 

Sakla,  in  Arabian  mythology',  is  a  Mohammedan 
name  for  the  god  of  a  primeval  race  of  giants  and  dte- 
mons  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petnea,  and  who  drew  down 
rain  to  the  earth. 

Sakin,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  rivers  of  hell. 

Sakkuto,  Abraham  bbn-Samukl,  a  learned  Jew- 
ish writer,  was  bom  at  Salamanca  about  A.D.  1450.  He 
was  a  celebrated  astronomer,  mathematician,  historian, 
and  lexicographer,  and  his  distinguished  talents  secured 
for  him  the  professional  chair  of  astronomy  at  Saragossa. 
When  he  had  to  quit  Spain,  in  1492,  he  repaired  to  Por- 
tugal, where  king  Emmanuel  appoi^ited  him  chronog- 
rapber  and  astronomer  royaL  On  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews  from  Portugal^  he  retired  to  Tunis.  It  was 
here  that  he  completed,  in  1504,  the  famous  chronicle  en- 
titled 'j^pni^  ■'Bb  (The  Book  of  Genealogiei),  which 
comprises  a  chronological  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
creation  to  A.M.  5260= A. D.  1500.  In  this  elaborate 
work  Sakkuto  gives  an  account  of  the  oral  law  as  trans- 
mitted from  Moses  through  the  elders,  prophets,  sages, 
etc ;  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  in  chronological  or- 
der; the  Babylonian  colleges  at  Sora  and  Pumbadita; 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Temple;  the  different  sects  of  that  period — viz.  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes,  and  Nazarites ;  the  princes 
of  the  captivity,  and  the  rectors  of  the  colleges  after  the 
close  of  the  Talmud;  and  the  period  down  to  the  end  of 
the  15th  century.  Sakkuto's  work,  which  is  an  ency- 
clopaedia of  Jewish  literature,  was  first  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1566):  then,  with  many  additions  and 
glosses,  at  Cracow  (1581),  Amsterdam  (1717),  Konigs- 
berg  (1857),  and  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  many  corrections,  additions,  eta,  by  Filipowski 
(Lond.  1857).  Sakkuto  also  wrote  a  Rabbinic  Aramaic 
lexicon  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Midrashim,  and 
Talmud,  entitled  ^'l^'rn  "'BOb  nifiO'lH  (i.e.  Supple- 
menis  to  the  Book  i4rucA),  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Geiger  in  the  ZeUschrift  der  D.  M,  G.  xii,  144  sq. 
(Leips.  1858) ;— DBS^  Hina  (Sweet  to  the  Soul),  on  the 
future  state,  the  separation  of  spirit  from  body,  etc  (Con- 
stantinople, 1516).  See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  200  sq.; 
Rom,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transl.),p.384;  Stein- 
schneider,  Catalogus  Librorum  I/ebr,  in  BibL  BodL  p.  706 
sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  a.  Y,\  Lxndo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p»i&7 ; 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  452 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tiles,  p.  284 ;  Etheridge,  IrUrod,  to  ffehr.  Literature,  p.  451 
sq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  18  sq.,  418, 458, 474 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u,  s.  Secten,  iii,  118.     (B.  P.) 

Baktas,  the  worshippers  of  the  Sakti  (q.  v.),  the 
female  principle,  or  the  divine  nature  in  action,  which 
is  personified  under  different  forms,  according  as  the 
worshippers  incline  towards  the  adoration  of  Vishnu 
or  Siva — Saraswati  being  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Brah- 
ma; Lakshmi  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Vishnu;  and  Devi 
or  Durga  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Siva.  Since  Siva  is  the 
type  of  destruction,  his  energy,  or  wife,  becomes  still 
more  the  type  of  all  that  is  terrific  As  a  conse- 
quence, her  worship  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
she  can  be  propitiated  only  by  practices  which  involve 
the  destruction  of  life,  and  in  which  she  herself  delights. 
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Sach  a  worship  leads  to  bnitalism  and  licentioosness, 
and  it  became  the  worst  of  all  forms  which  the  various 
aberrations  of  the  Hindii  mind  assumed.  Appealing  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  mind,  it  has  its  profess- 
ors chiefly  among  the  lowest  classes.  The  works  from 
which  the  tenets  and  rites  of  this  religion  are  derived 
are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Tantras ;  bat  as  in 
some  of  these  works  the  ritual  enjoined  does  not  com- 
prehend all  the  impure  practices  which  are  recommend- 
ed in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  two  leading 
branches  —  the  Daktkinacharifu  and  VamacharinSf  or 
the  followers  of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  ritual. 
The  Dakshiiiacharins  are  tl\e  more  respectable  of  the 
two,  although  they  indulge  in  practices  contrary  to  the 
Vedic  ritual.  The  Vamacharins  adopt  a  ritual  of  the 
grossest  impurities.  Their  object  is,  by  reverencing 
Devi,  who  is  one  with  Siva,  to  obtain  supematund 
powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified  after  death  with 
8iva  and  his  consort.  The  worship  of  Sakti  requires 
the  presence  of  a  female  as  the  living  representative  and 
t\*pe  of  the  goddess,  and  is  mostly  cdlebrated  in  a  mixed 
society — the  men  representing  Bhairava  (or  Siva  as  the 
Terrific),  and  the  women  Bhairavt  (or  Sakti  as  the  Ter- 
rific). The  ceremony  generally  terminated  with  the 
most  scandalous  orgies  among  the  votaries.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  are  very  numeroos,  especially  among  the 
Brahminical  caste.  All  classes  are,  however,  admissible 
and  equal  at  these  ceremonies.  The  particular  insignia 
of  the  Saktas  are  a  semicircular  line  or  lines  on  the  fore- 
head of  red  Sanders  or  vermilion,  or  a  red  streak  up  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  circular  spot  of  red  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  They  use  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds 
of  the  el  'ocarpus  or  of  coral  beads,  but  of  no  greater 
length  than  may  be  concealed  in  the  hand.  In  wor- 
shipping they  wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  round  the  loins 
and  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flow- 
ers. Two  other  sects  are  likewise  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Saktas,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
still  in  existence.  See  Wilson,  Sketch  of  Religious  Sects 
of  the  IJinduSj  i,  240  aq.—Chambers's  Ena/dop,  s.  v. 

Sakti,  the  active  volition  or  omnipotent  energy  of 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  UindCi  TrimurtL  It 
may  exist  separately  from  the  essence  of  Deity,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  conceived  to  be  invested  with  a  species 
of  personality,  and  to  be  capable  of  exerting  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  When  viewed  as  the  cause  of  phe- 
nomena, or  sensible  appearances,  it  is  called  Maya 
(q.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  worshipped  by  many  Hindds,  be- 
ing personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom  meat  and 
wine  are  offered. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sakti  Sodhana,  a  religious  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  SaJeliy  or  personified  energy  of  Deity 
among  the  Ilindfls.  The  object  of  worship  in  this  case 
should  be  a  dancing-girl,  a  harlot,  a  washerwoman,  or 
barber's  wife,  a  femde  of  the  Brahminical  or  Sudra 
tribe,  a  flower-girl,  or  a  milkmaid.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  at  midnight  with  a  party  of  eight,  nine,  or 
eleven  couples.  Appropriate  mantras  are  to  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  person  selected  for  the 
Sakti,  who  is  then  to  be  worshipped  according  to  the 
prescribed  form.  She  b  placed  disrobed,  but  richly  oi^ 
namented,  on  the  left  of  a  circle  described  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  various  mantras  and  gesticulations,  and  is  to 
be  rendered  pure  by  the  repetition  of  different  formulas. 
Being  finally  sprinkled  over  with  wine,  the  act  being 
sanctified  by  the  peculiar  mantra,  the  Sakti  is  now  puri- 
fied ;  but  if  not  previously  initiated,  she  is  further  to  be 
made  an  adept  by  the  communication  of  the  radical  man- 
tra whbpered  thrice  in  her  ear,  when  the  object  of  the  cer- 
emony is  complete. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Saktintala,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  female  char- 
acters of  Hindd  mjrthology.  She  is  mentioned  as  a 
water-nymph  in  the  Tojurveda^  is  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  episode  of  the  Mahahhdrata^  and  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Purdnas.  Her  name  has  become  specially  fa- 
miliar in  Europe  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  kali" 


d&sa,  which,  introduced  to  us  by  Sir  WiUiAm  Jones  in 
1789,  became  the  starting-point  <tf  Sanscrit  philokigy  m 
Europe. — Chambers^s  Encjfdop.  a.  v. 

Sakyamtini,  or  Saikt  Sakta,  a  name  of  Buddha 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Sa^a  (SoXa),  the  Greek  form  (Lake  iil,  85)  of  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Saulh  (q.  v.),  the  lather  of  £ber 
(Gen.  X,  24). 

Salaam.    See  Salutation. 

Salacia,  in  Boman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  of  the 
salt  waters,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and  mother  of  Tritoo. 

Saladin,  the  name  given  by  Western  writers  to  Sa- 
lah  kd-din  YusaEP  ibn-Aydb,  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty  in  th<se 
countries.  As  the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  crasade, 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  Moslem  chivalry,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  presented  to  ns  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  period.  He  belonged  to  the  Kurdish  tribe 
of  Ravad,  and  was  bom  at  Tekrit  (a  town  on  the  Ti- 
gris, of  which  his  father,  Ayub,  was  kutwal,  or  governor, 
under  the  Seljuks)  in  1137.  Following  the  example  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  he  entered  the  service  of  Noured- 
din  (q.  v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  accompanied  his  uncle 
in  his  various  expeditions  to  Egypt  in  command  of 
Noureddin's  army.  Saladin  was  at  this  tinae  much  ad- 
dicted to  wine  and  gambling,  and  it  was  not  till,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Syrian  army,  he  was 
beleaguered  in  Alexandria  by  the  combined  Christians 
of  Palestine  and  the  Egyptians,  that  he  gave  indications 
of  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  great  captain. 
On  the  death  of  his  unde,  Shtrkoh,  Saladin  became 
grand-vizier  of  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  received  the  title 
of  El'tnelek  tlrnasr^ "  the  Victorious  P^rince."  But  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  Syrian  emir  to  supreme  power  in  Egypt,  msde 
a  combined  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  new  vizier. 
Saladin  foiled  them  at  Damietta,  and  tranafened  the 
contest  to  Palestine,  taking  several  fortresses,  and  de- 
feating his  assailants  near  Gaza ;  but  about  the  sane 
time  his  new-bom  power  was  exposed  to  a  still  more 
formidable  danger  from  his  master,  Noureddin,  whoee 
jealousy  <^  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  able  yoong 
lieutenant  required  all  the  skill  and  wariness  at  Saladin's 
command  to  allay.  On  Noureddiu*s  death,  in  1174,  Sal- 
adin began  a  struggle  with  his  successor,  which  ended 
in  his  establishing  himself  as  the  sultan  of  Egypt  snd 
S^nia,  a  title  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  The  next  ten  years  were  occupied  in  petty 
wars  with  the  Christians,  and  in  the  arrangement  and 
consolidation  of  his  now  extensive  dmninion.  The 
plundering  by  the  Christians  of  a  rich  pilgrim  caiavao 
on  its  way  to  Mecca,  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  with 
Saladin,  brought  down  upon  them  the  latter's  vengeance. 
Their  army  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Tiberias  (July 
4, 1 187).  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  grand-masten, 
and  many  other  warriors  of  high  rank  were  taken  cap- 
tive ;  Jerusalem  vras  stormed  (Oct  2),  and  almost  evenr 
other  fortified  place  in  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news 
of  this  great  success  of  the  infidels  being  brought  to 
Western  Europe,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Chris* 
tians  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  a  powerful  army  of  cru- 
saders, headed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
speedily  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  strife. 
They  captured  Acre  in  1191,  and  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  the  cruaading  army 
wh it'll  adhered  to  him,  continued  the  war  with  suooesa^ 
twice  defeated  Saladin,  took  Csesarea  and  Jaffa,  and 
finally  obtained  a  treaty  for  three  years  (Aug.  1192), 
by  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to 
the  Christians.  In  the  following  year,  Saladin  died  at 
Damascus  of  a  disease  under  which  he  had  long  suffer- 
ed. Saladin  was  not  a  mere  soldier ;  his  wise  adminis- 
tration  left  behind  it  traces  which  endured  for  centuries; 
and  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sundry  canals,  dikes,  and 
roads  are  existing  evidences  of  his  careful  attentiott  to 
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the  wiDbi  of  tiu  nibjecta.  In  him  [he  wamor  inttinct 
oTltifl  Kurdwu  anilcdto  a  high  intelligence;  and  even 
hii  oppoiwiiLs  fnakly  aUribute  to  him  the  noblcM  qnaW 
itice  or  medieval  chivalry,  invincible  coarage,  inviolable 
fidelity  to  treaties,  greatnesa  of  soul,  piety.JuNiee,  and 
moderation. — Ckambert't  Ejtcydop^  a.  v. 

SvlaKnmma,  in  Hinda  mythology,  wis  t  alone 
into  which  Tiihtiu  was  transformed  by  the  eurse  of  a 
viitaona  woman  alter  be  had  TJolaCcd  her  chastity  in 
the  KOiae  of  her  husband. 

Sftlall  (Heb,  Ske'lacA,  n\o,  aomethiDg  xnt  forth, 
ma  mjardiaot  a  iproat !  Sept.  and  New  Test,  SaX(i,buC 
ZoXa  in  1  ChroD.  i,  H;  A.V.  "Sbelah"  in  1  Chron.  i, 
18,  21),  the  only  named  >on  of  the  patriareh  Arphaxad, 
aiulchebtbetofEber(GeiLX,S4i  xi,  12, 13, 14, 15;  1 
Chn)n.i,I8,M),KC.cir.3478.  See  Sala.  "The name 
ii  rigniScant  of  ecfotrion,  the  cognate  verb  (nb:3)  bring 
applied  Co  the  apreadjng-out  of  the  roots  and  branches 
of  trees  (Jer.  Kvii,  8-,  Eiek.  xrii,  6).  It  thus  Mems  to 
imply  the  hialorical  fact  of  the  gradusl  extinsion  of  a 
branch  of  the  Shemiiic  race  from  its  original  seat  in 
Northern  Assyria  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place 
with  a  rimilar  name  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writeni  (Knobcl,  is  Cen.  n'J ;  but  we  can  hard- 
ly asaaoteitaidentJtyniththcSalahof  the  Bible.  Ewald 
{GtMcA.  i,  351)  and  Von  Bohlen  (/ntrodl  lo  Gen.  ii,  Wb) 
regard  the  name  as  purelyflctitious,  the  former  explain- 
ing it  as  a  son  or  ojipriiig,  the  latter  as  thejalhtr  of  a 
race.  That  the  name  is  significant  iloes  not  prove  it 
fictitious,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  theae  writers  are 
nnwananted"  (Smith), 

Salai,  or  Salaino,  AaiiRE.\,  an  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  about  15O0,  hut  the  time  of  his  death  i 
Icoown-  From  an  humble  paaiiion  in  the  stud. 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  he  finally  became  the  fBTOrite  pupil 
of  his  master,  and  hia  pictures  show  the  same  aoRness 
which  characterizes  those  ofthg  great  artist.  In  Uilan 
may  be  Ken  his  ifo/jr  Family  and  SU  John  in  rle  Dacrt, 
and  at  Paria  an  A  doration  q/"  tAe  if  apt,  besidcA  many 
other*  scattered  through  Europe. — Hoefer,  A'due.  Siog. 

Salwnandsr,  a  kind  of  imaginary  beings  belong. 
ing  rather  to  the  physico-pbilosophical  •yslems  of  the 
CabaliiU  than  to  the  mythology  of  any  jwrticular  peo- 
ple. They  irav  supposed  to  iohahit  flre  as  their  proper 
element,  as  the  Undines  made  their  home  in  water 
this  idea  probably  gave  rise  to  the  nolion  that  thi 
phibiOD^  liiard-like  reptilea  of  the  species  which  are 
dotted  with  black,  yellow,  or  red  spots  are  likewisi 
to  reaiit  Uu  destroctive  power  of  flre. 

Salami  niilB,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Jupila;  derived  fVom  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  where  a  It 
was  erected  to  him  by  Teucer. 

SaiamlB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Aaopus,  whose  name  was  tranaferred  lo 
the  ioland  of  Salamis,  and  who  became  by  Neptune  the 
mother  of  Cycbreui. 

Sal'amla  {laXafiic,  perhapa  froni  SXc,  >a^,  as  bn' 
ing  on  the  sea),  a  dty  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  ol 
Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  viuted  by  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas on  the  first  missionary  journey  after  leaving  tfai 
wuinunrt  at  Selcucia.  See  Pauu  Two  reasons  whj 
they  toak  thia  ooarae  obviously  suggest  ihemselres,  vix 
the  fact  that  Cypnia  (and  probably  Salamis)  was  Chi 
natire  plaoa  of  Barnabas,  and  the  geographical  proiim' 
ily  of  this  and  of  the  island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further 
resaon  is  indicaled  by  a  circnmatanoe  in  the  narrative 
(Acta  xili,  &).  Here  akiiw,  among  all  the  Greek  cities 
riated  by  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synognguee" 
inthefduraL  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  Thia  ii  in  harmony  with  what  we 
iMd  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  pnanble  mercantile 
triations  in  very  early  time*  (see  CHrrriH),  Jewish 
tiatdanuin  the  iaIaiHl  are  meuliDDed  during  the  period 
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when  the  Seleucidie  reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Maca  xr, 
IS).  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Cyprian  coppep> 
I  were  farmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Josephua,  jlnf, 
I,  B),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  He- 
brew familiea:  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  lo  the 
same  effect  from  Philo  {Lfgal.  ad  Caium)  at  the  very 
time  of  Paul's  Journey.  Again,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  reign  of  IVajan,  we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tu- 
mults here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the 
oourse  of  which  "the  whole  populous  city  of  -Salamis 
became  a  deaert"  (Mitman,  UiU.  of  the  Jeai,  iii,  111, 
112),  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Cypriots.  He  overcame  the  Jews,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  island,  forbidding  any  of  that  nation  lo 
■pproBch  its  coasts;  and  so  strictly  was  this  carried 
out  that  if  a  Jew  were  ever  cast  by  shipwreck  on  the 
island,  he  was  put  to  death.  We  may  well  believe  that 
from  the  Jews  of  3alamis  came  somo  of  those  early 
Cypriut  Christians  who  are  so  prominently  mentioned 
in  tbe  account  of  the  Gut  spreading  of  the  Gospel  be> 
yond  Palcsdns  (Acts  xi,  19,  20)  even  before  the  firat 
missionary  expedition.  Hnason  (xzi,  16)  might  be 
ooe  of  them.  Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here. 
He  was  at  Sahimis  with  Paul  and  bis  own  kinsman 
Barnabas;  and  again  he  was  there  with  the  same  kins- 
man after  Che  misuudentandijig  with  Paul  and  the  sep- 
aration (sv,  S9).     Sec  Mark. 


Coin  ofEalamis  wllb  the  head  of  Ptolemy  T. 

Salamis  was  not  far  from  the  modem  Famogosta. 
Legend  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  .Cacid  Teucer.  Af- 
ter various  fortunes  in  the  connections  of  the  Greek 
stales,  it  finally  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies. 
It  was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the  eossc,  a  little  to  the 
□orth  of  a  river  called  the  Pedieus,  on  low  ground, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  plain  (aucienlly 
called  Salaminia)  miming  up  into  the  interior  toward 
the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital  of  Cyprua, 
stands.  We  mnsc  notice  in  regard  to  Salamis  that  ita 
harbor  is  spoken  of  by  Greek  writers  as  very  good;  and 
that  one  of  the  ancient  tables  lays  down  a  road  between 
this  city  and  Paphos  (q,  v,),  the  next  place  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  visited  on  their  journey,  Salamta  again 
has  rather  an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian 
history.  Constantine  or  his  auceeasor  rebuilt  it  and 
called  it  Cotulaitfia,  and,  while  it  bad  this  name,  Epi- 
phanius  was  one  of  its  bishops.  In  the  reign  of  Hera- 
clius  the  new  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracenib 
See  Cyfri's. 

Very  little  of  the  aruient  dty  is  now  standing;  but 
OD  the  outside  of  the  city  recent  travellers  have  seen 
the  remains  of  a  building  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  ux  or  eight  ttet  high;  also  a  stone  church  and 
portions  of  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  the  city  from  a  distance  of  thirty  milea.  C)f  the 
travellers  who  have  viriced  and  described  Salamis  we 
must  particularly  mention  Fococke  (ZVicr.  iifrlie  Eatt, 
ii,  214)  and  Roea  (Anim  nadi  Kom,  Halikarnami,  Wm- 
dot,  fad  Cypem,  p.  1I».1!6).  These  travellers  notice, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis,  a  village  named  Si. 
Sergivt,  which  is  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Se^us 
Panlus,  and  a  large  Byiantine  church  bearing  the  name 
of  St.  Bamabai,  and  asaociated  with  a  legend  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  his  relica.  The  legend  will  be 
found  in  Cedrenus  (i,  618,  ed.  Bonn).  See  Barnabas) 
Srroiuh  Pauliib.  See  Smith,  Did.  n/Clau.  Gtog.  it, 
876  sq;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and  EpiMlla  of 


Salai?  (Lac  talarium,  mZt-mony,  salt  being  par 
of  Lhe  pay  of  Ibe  Roman  aoldier),  an  anoual  or  periortU 
c»l  payment  fur  sen'icea.  Nothing  like  the  proviaiona 
of  tbe  Levitieal  law,  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
waa  known  in  the  iirimitive  Church.  The  duty,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  Churcb  to  maintain  bcr  rcligioiia  teachers 
ii  implied  in  the  New  Teat.  "  The  workmui  i*  worthy 
of  bis  meat,"  s-^'s  Christ  (Matt,  x,  10),  to  which  the 
•poslle  appeala, "  Even  >o  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Goa- 
pel"  (1  Cor.  ix,  14).  In  the  apualolic  age  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  consiued  merely  in  the  supply  of 
their  personal  wanli  (2  Cor.  xi,  7,  8;  Phil,  ir,  16-18). 
There  were  probably  in  early  times  no  fixed  stipends 
for  the  ministers  because  the  Church  did  not  poasesa 
property;  and  when  at  length  specific  pravisinn  waa 
made  for  the  support  of  the  olet^y,  it  was  not  by  any 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  hut  by  the  law  of  the  Suie. 
Fees  paid  to  the  clertiy  fur  serricea  rendered  were  call- 
ed iporia,  iporteUre,  and  iporlaia ;  probably  in  alluaion 
to  the  bringing  of  the  flnt-fruita  in  a  basket,  tportula- 
They  were  not  the  same  as  the  j'ura  tiata,  surplice  fees 
(q.  v.),  which  were  unknown  in  the  primitiTe  Church. 
It  was  an  established  rule  thai  no  fees  should  be  re- 
Cetred  for  religious  services.  The  first  departure  fmm 
it  began  with  the  celebration  of  religious  ordinances  in 
a  private  manner,  in  which  the  individual,  at  whose  re- 
quest thii  private  celebration  was  performed,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  something  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pub- 
lic and  s-oluntary  oblations  that  wonld  otherwise  have 
been  made.  So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive 
Cburch  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  salary,  it  was 
paid,  either  according  to  their  necessities  or  according 
to  some  general  nUe,  front  the  treasury  of  the  Cburcb, 
which  was  supplied  chicSj  from  volunlai;  contribu- 
tions. Various  rules  were,  from  time  to  time,  given  for 
the  distribution  of  funds.  One  required  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  thrtt  equal  parts,  one  of  wliich 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  tnshops,  another  to  the  clergj', 
aT>d  the  third  was  fo  be  eirpendeil  in  making  repairs,  etc^ 

In  the  4th  century  the  Church  and  cleric  came  into 
the  poasesiioa  of  real  property.    By  a  law  of  Coualan- 
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tine  In  the  year  S3t,  the  ele^;  were  permitted  to  n- 
ceive  dooationa  and  bequests.  Liberal  grants  were  aba 
made  by  CoDstantine  and  by  Uraiian,  Theodouui  the 
Great,  and  other  emperors.  By  other  means  also  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  wens  enriched;  I.  On  the  dem- 
olition of  heathen  temples  by  Theodoeiiu  the  Great 
and  his  sons,  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  beoefit  of 
the  clergy,  or  ipprDpristed  to  religious  uses.  2.  On 
the  same  principle,  the  property  belonging  to  hereiica 
was  sequestrated.  8.  The  properly  of  such  dei^  aa 
died  without  heirs,  and  of  all  who  relinquished  their 
duties  without  sufficient  cause,  became  the  property  of 
the  Church.  4.  The  Church  was  made  heir-at-law  of 
all  martyrs  and  cDnfessors  who  died  without  near  rtla- 
lions.  h.  By  tithes  and  flrst  -  fruits,  which,  however, 
were  unknown  until  the  4th  or  filh  centurj-.  Cbarie- 
magne  first  required  the  payment  of  tithes  by  statute 
law,  and  enforced  the  duty  by  seven  peniliie*.  Bis 
successors  conflrmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tilhe 
by  law  which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Sweden.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  nupport 
of  religion  was  never  legally  enforced,  but  was  u^ed 
as  a  religious  duty,  and  tithes  were  paid  as  a  voIuBla- 
ty  offering.  See  Coleman,  CAruf.jRfiju^'«,  p.  118s^ 
Balaaad'al  {^aKaaaiat,  v.  i.  lapa/raiat,  etc,  a 
corruplJou  from  the  Sept.  ^ovpiaatal,  for  Zarithaiiiii, 
in  Numb,  i,  6),  ■  name  given  (Jud.  viU,  1)  as  tbat  of 
an  Israelite,  father  of  Samael,  in  the  ancestry  of  Jn- 

dith(q.v.). 

S«la'tlll8l  (Heb.  Sheahiel;  i!t--p!l?tTf,  tukmi  ff 
God;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  £aXa3t^ ;  more  correctlr, 
"Shealtiel,"  in  the  A.  V.  in  Eira  iii,  S;  Neh.  zii,  i; 
Hag.  i,  12, 14j  ii,  2).  It  is  cuslomaiy  to  distinipiish 
two  of  this  name,  from  the  apparent  diSerence  of  par- 
enlage  in  Uatt  i,  12  and  Luke  iii,  27;  but  proliably 
they  were  one,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  Jewi^ 
records  will  readily  suggest  methods  of  reconciling  the 
passages  (camp.  Strong,  /famom/  and  Ezpot.  if  Iht 
aotprU,  p.  16).  See  GiiNLALOUir  or  Cjirist.  Sala- 
Ihiel  was  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  perhaps  grandson  of  Neri 
(Luke  iii,  27),  and  father  of  Zerubbabel  (I  Chron.  iii, 
17;  Ezraiii,3;  Neh.xii,li  Hag. i,  13,11;  ii,2;  Halt. 
i,l2i  Lukeiii,27.    See  Shkaltiki. 

Sal'call  (Heb.  Saliah',  n=^D,  (Vnm  an  Arabic  root, 
signirving  laigintion;  Sept.  StXxa,  i".'.  SiXa,  Scixoi, 
'E\xi  el'^1  A,V,  "Salchah.'in  Deut.  iii,  10  [rur^a 
Pieuda-Joa.  gives  it  K^pil^D,  i.  e.  Sdeacia ;  though 
which  Seleucia  they  can  have  supposed  was  here  in- 
tended it  is  difficult  to  imagiuej),  a  city  named  in  the 
early  records  of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Pafhan 
(Deut.  iii,  10;  Josh,  niii,  II).  This  city  appeara  Is 
have  been  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  Og's  kingdoa 
(Josh,  xii,  5).  A  statement  in  1  Chron.  v,  11  seenu 
to  shuw  that  Solcah  was  upon  the  eastern  ciuifluea  of 
both  Matiasseh  and  Gad,  although  it  was  really  beynod 
the  bounds  of  Falesljue  as  occupied  by  the  Ilebrewsk 

trict  rather  than  a  town  (Josh,  xii,  5).  In  hiter  Jewish 
history  the  name  is  never  mentioned,  and  the  probatal- 
ity  is  that  the  city  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely 
mentioned,  apparently  without  their  having  had  anv 
real  knowledge  of  it. 

Saleah  is,  doubtless,  identical  with  the  present  town 
of  Silihad,  which  stands  at  the  aonthem  extremilv  vl 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  twenty  miles  south  of  Kunawat  (the 
ancient  Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  otttpost  of  the 
Leja,  tbe  Avfcob  of  the  Kbie.  Salkbad  is  named  by 
both  tbe  Christian  and  Hehammedsn  historisns  of  the 
Middle  Agea  (WUL  of  Tyre,  ivi,  8,  "Selcalh ;"  Aba]fe> 
da  [Tab.  Sgr.  p.  106;  also  in  Schultens's /iKfez  Gregr.], 
"Sarchad").  It  was  visited  by  llurckhardt  (5yria,Kov. 
22,  IfllO),  Seelien,and  others,  and  more  recently  by  Pof 
ter,  who  describes  it  at  some  length  (^'ire  Yrar*  m  On- 
matau,  ii,  176-llie>      lu  identidcalioo  with    Sakab 
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to  be  dae  to  GeeeDiiis  (Barckhardt,  ReUeHf  p,  607). 
Immediately  below  Sftlkhad  commences  the  plaia  of  the 
great  Eophrates  desert,  which  appean  to  stretch,  with 
hardlj  an  undulation,  from  here  to  Busra,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  circumference;  it  occupies  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position  on  a  conical  hill.  On  the  summit 
stAuds  the  castle,  a  circular  building  of  great  size  and 
strength,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  llie  external 
walls  are  still  tolerably  perfect,  and  were  evidently 
founded  not  later  than  the  Koman  age,  though  the  up- 
per portions  are  Saracenic  The  sides  of  the  cone  im- 
mediately beneath  the  walls  are  steep  and  smooth,  and 
are  covered  with  light  cinders  and  blocks  of  lava,  show- 
ing that  it  was  originally  a  volcano.  The  city  occupies 
the  lower  slopes  on  the  south,  extending  to  the  plain. 
A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  still  perfect,  with 
their  stone  roofs  and  stone  doors,  though  they  have  been 
long  deserted.  On  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  among 
the  ruins,  there  are  Greek  inscriptions,  bearing  dates 
equivalent  to  A.D.  246  and  870;  while  an  Arabic  rec- 
ord on  the  walls  of  a  large  mosque  shows  that  it  M'as 
built  in  the  year  AD.  122'!,  and  a  minaret  near  it  about 
four  centuries  later.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
newest  building  in  the  place.  The  country  round  Sal- 
eah  is  now  without  inhabitants;  but  traces  of  former 
industry  and  wealth,  and  of  a  dense  population,  are  vis- 
ible. The  roads,  the  fields,  the  terraces,  th3  vineyards, 
and  the  fig-orchards  are  there,  but  man  is  gone.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Salcah  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  for  desolation  in  all  Palestine.  See 
Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria,  p.  488 ;  Schwarz,  Pakttinef 
p.  2:22.    See  Bashan. 

Sal'chah  (Dcut.  ii,  10).    See  Salcah. 

Sale,  JoHS,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  and 
**  one  of  the  most  heroic  evangelists  and  founders  of 
Western  Methodism,"  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1769. 
In  1796  he  joined  the  itinerancy,  and  was  sent  to  Swa- 
nino  Circuit,  "  in  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  where  he  had 
bis  courage  and  fidelity  tested  in  breasting  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  a  pioneer  preacher.-'  His  next  circuit 
was  the  Ihlattamuskeet,  Va. ;  in  1799  he  went  to  Hol- 
ston  Circuit;  in  1803,  to  the  north-western  territory  of 
Virginia,  where,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
alternated  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  a  successful 
circuit  preacher  and  a  commanding  presiding  elder. 
He  died  in  1827,  exclaiming,  *^  My  last  battle  is  fought, 
and  the  victory  sure !  hallelujah !"  Mr.  Sale  was  an 
eminently  useful  man,  and  he  adorned  every  relation 
that  he  sustained  to  the  Church.  See  Minuies  of  Con- 
JerauxSj  i,  572 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv, 
106, 148, 149,  838,  431;  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  Amor. 
Pulpif,  vii;  Finley,  Sketches,  p.  185,  186;  Bangs,  Hist, 
of  the  M.  E,  Church,  ii,  111.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Sa'lem  (Heb.  ShcUen',  thv,  peaceful,  i.  e.  unin- 
jured, or  whole,  as  often)  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  in  several  other  notices,  as  the  name  of 
one  or  more  places,  although  some  writers  doubt  wheth- 
er it  should  not  in  all  cases  be  translated  as  a  simple 
appellative.  (In  the  following  remarks  we  partly  adopt 
the  art.  in  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bibie,  s.  v.)  See  also 
Shaucsl 

1.  (Sept.  ^aXrifi,  and  so  N.  T.)  The  phice  of  which 
Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv,  18;  Ueb.'vii,  1,  2). 
Some  have  inferred,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative (e.g.  Bochart,PAa/<e^,  ii,4;  Ewald,  Cre^cA.  1, 410), 
that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ;  but  although 
it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom— who  had  probably 
reamed  his  own  city  after  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians 
— ^went  out  to  meet  (nx*^pb)  Abraham,  yet  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  this  was  after  A  braham  had  returned 
i^'nra  ^^rjK)  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  The 
euly  doe  is  that  afforded  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
of  Shaveh  (q.  v.),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  '*  King's 
Dale"  near  Jerusalem.    See  AssAiiOM^s  Pillab. 


Dr.  Wolff,  in  a  striking  passage,  implies  that  Salem 
was — what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  I^ebrews 
understood  it  to  be— a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place. 
"Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  bad  a  royal  title:  he  was 
*  King  of  Righteousness'  (in  Hebrew,  Melchi-zedek) ;  he 
was  also  '  King  of  Peace'  {Mekk-Sakm),  When  Abra- 
ham came  to  his  tent,  he  came  forth  with  bread  and 
wine,  and  was  called  *  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and 
Abraham  gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoiL  Just  so 
Wolff's  friend,  in  the  desert  of  Meru,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Khiva  . . .  whose  name  is  Abd-er-Kahman,  which 
means  *  Slave  of  the  merciful  God,' ...  has  also  a  royal 
title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat, '  King  of  Righteous- 
ness'— the  same  as  Melchizedek  in  Hebrew.  When  he 
makes  peace  between  kings,  he  bears  the  title  Shahe 
Sftlkh,  *  King  of  Peace'  (in  Hebrew,  Melek-Salem):' 

The  maui  opinion,  however,  current  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  interpretation,  is  that  of  the  Jewbh  commenta- 
tors, who, from  Onkelos  (Targum)  and  Josephus  {\Var, 
vi,  10 ;  A  nt.  i,  10, 2 ;  vii,  8, 2)  to  Kalisch  (Comm.  on  Gen. 
p.  860),  with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalent, 
on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Psa.  Ixxvi, 
2,  the  Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic  name 
in  preference  to  that  in  common  use  (see  Reland,  Pal- 
asstinOf  p.  833).  The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  held 
the  same  belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an 
expression  of  Jerome  (^  nostri  omnes,"  Ep,  ad  Evangel 
lunif  §  7),  and  Eusebius  (in  the  Ononuut,  s.  v.). 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  rather  better  than 
any  place  farther  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abraham's  road, 
going  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home  under  the 
oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the 
visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  fact,  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usnal  route  from  Damascus 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  country  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  where  Salim  is  now  shown 
(see  Pompey's  route  in  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  3, 4;  4, 1). 
(2)  It  is,  perhaps,  some  confirmation  of  the  identity— at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence— that  the  kinic 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the  title 
Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek. 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same  opin* 
ion.  He  states  (£/>.  ad  Evang,  §  7)  without  hesitation, 
though  apparently  (as  just  observed)  alone  in  his  be- 
lief, that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem, 
but  a  town  near  ScythopoUs,  which  in  his  day  was  stiU 
called  Salem,  and  where  the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Melchizedek  were  still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  {Ono^ 
mast.  s.  V.  Salem)  he  locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name 
as  Salumias,  Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the 
Salim  (q.  v.)  (SaXci/i)  of  John  the  Baptist,  That  a 
Salem  existed  where  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt;  indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered  at 
the  identical  distance  below  Beisftn  by  Van  de  Velde, 
at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  ^non.  But  that  this 
Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the  Salem  of  Melchize- 
dek is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  Jerusalem  was  sa 
The  ruins  were  probably  as  much  the  ruins  of  Melchiz- 
edek's  palace  as  the  remains  at  Raroet  el-Khalil,  three 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  are  those  of  **  Abraham's  house." 
Nor  is  the  decision  assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abra> 
ham's  homeward  route.  He  probably  brought  back  his 
party  by  the  road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  right,  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Mamre ;  but  whether  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Yakub,  above  the 
Lake  of  Qennesaret,  or  at  the  Jisr  Mejamia,  below  it, 
he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopolis  and  Jerusa- 
lem. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  th# 
distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty  miles  from  the  prol> 
able  position  of  Sodom)  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  hare  advanced  so  far  to 
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meet  Abraham,  adds  its  weight  to  the  statement  that  the 
meeting  took  place  after  Abraham  had  returned—not 
during  his  retuni,  and  is  thiia  so  far  in  favor  of  Salem 
being  Jerusalem.     See  Mklchizkdkk« 

3.  Professor Kwald  {GetchickU,\f  410, note)  pronounces 
that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  on 
the  road  from  Damascus  to  Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same 
time  John  iii,  28 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for 
this,  nor  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  name  in  that 
direction  either  in  former  or  recent  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer  known 
only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the  Praparaiio 
£vangelica  of  Eusebius  (ix,  17),  differs  in  some  impor* 
tant  points  from  the  Biblical  account.  According  to 
this,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city 
Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to  mean 
"  the  MouuUin  of  the  Most  High."  ""A  rgarisagT  (Pliny 
uses  nearly  the  same  form — Argaris,  U,  N,  v,  14)  is,  of 
course,  har-'Gerizzim,  Monnt  Gerizim.  The  source  of 
the  tradition  is,  therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the 
encounter  of  Abraham  and  Melcbizedek  is  one  of  the 
erenti  to  which  the  Samaritans  lav  dum  for  Mount 
Gerizim.  But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identifica- 
tion of  Salem  with  Shechem,  which,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Gerizim,  would  easily  be  confounded  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.    See  Shalkm. 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  in  Jud.  ir,  4  among  the 
places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  Holofemes.  "  The  valley  of  Salem,** 
as  it  appears  in  the  A.  Y.  (jbv  aiik&ya  Sa\fifi)t  is  pos- 
sibly, as  Keland  has  ingeniously  suggested  {Paleut,  p. 
977),  a  corruption  of  ci;  ah\&va  ci'c  '^taktiii — **  into  the 
plain  to  Salem.*'  If  AhXutv  is  here,  according  to  fre- 
quent usage,  the  Jordan  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred 
to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  al- 
ready noticed.  But  in  this  passage  it  may  be  with 
equal  probability  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mukhna  which 
stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  bills  on  which  Salim  stands,  on  the  other,  which  is 
said  to  be  still  called  the  *' plain  of  Salim"  (Porter, 
Handbock,  p.  840  a),  and  through  which  runs  the  cen- 
tral north  road  of  the  country.  Or,  as  is  perhaps  still 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jez- 
•reel),  and  to  the  plain  which  runs  up  between  those 
two  places  as  far  as  Jenln,  and  which  lay  directly  in 
4he  route  of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to 
Bhow  that  the  invaders  reached  as  far  into  the  interior 
-of  the  countT}'  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  The  other 
places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  recognised,  to  be  points  which  guarded  the  main 
approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of  the  chief  of  which 
was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannin),  not  towns  in  the  interi- 
or itself,  like  Shcchem  or  the  Salem  near  it.  See  Ju- 
DFTH,  Book  of. 

6.  (Sept  Iv  lipnvy ;  Vulg.  w  pace),  Psa.  Ixxvi,  2.  It 
aeems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  bat  whether  as  a  mere  abbrevia- 
tion to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry  and  point  the 
allusion  to  the  peace  {^uiUhn)  which  the  city  enjoyed 
through  the  protection  of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  well- 
known  habit  of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name  preferred 
to  the  more  modem  and  familiar  one,  is  a  question  not 
yet  decided.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
commentators,  but  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that 
the  Salem  of  Melcbizedek  was  the  city  which  after- 
wards became  Jerusalem.  (See  above.)  See  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Geiger*s  Urgchrijl,  etc  p.  74-76.  The 
antithesis  in  ver.  1  between  *' Judah"  and  ^Israel"  might 
seem  to  some  to  imply  that  some  sacred  place  in  the 
northern  kingdom  is  here  contrasted  with  Zion,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  south.  If  there  were  in  the  Bible  any 
sanction' to  the  identification  of  Salem  with  Shechem 
(noticed  above),  the  passage  might  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  continued  relation  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael But  the  parallelism  is  rather  one  of  agreement 
than  contrast.  Hence,  Zion  the  sanctuary  being  named 
in  the  one  member  of  the  vene,  it  is  tolerably  certain 


that  Salem,  in  the  other,  most  denote  the  same  dty. 
See  Jkrusalbh. 

Balema,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  the  god  of  health 
worshipped  by  a  race  of  giants  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
habited  Arabia. 

Sales,  Francis  de.    See  FR.iNas  of  Saues. 

Salesians,  an  order  of  recluse  nuns,  otherwise 
known  as  Vistiants,  Its  founder  was  count  Francis  of 
Sales  (q.  v.),  who  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  an 
asylum  for  widows  and  other  females  in  distress^  and  of 
devoting  them  to  the  service  of  the  nek  and  to  a  relig- 
ious life.  A  vision  encouraged  him  to  carry  fonrsid 
his  purpose,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  a  nobk 
widow  (saint),  Francisca  du  Chantal,  enabled  him  to 
succeed.  The  order  of  the  Vintaium  ofMcuy^  or  Sa- 
lesians,  was  the  result.  The  first  house  for  their  uie 
was  secured  in  1610,at  Annecy,and  the  second  in  1613^ 
at  Lyons.  Their  rules  (given  by  St.  Francis)  were  mild, 
and  intended  rather  to  promote  spiritual  dispositjou 
and  works  of  mercy  than  to  encourage  outward  atodi- 
dsm.  The  sisters  were  required  to  take  only  the  simple 
vows;  strict  recrement  was  imposed  only  during  tlie 
period  of  the  novitiate ;  their  apparel  was  not  required 
to  be  different  from  that  of  ordinary  females,  except 
that  it  should  be  of  black  color  and  modest  appearsncb 
In  1618  pope  Paul  V  raised  the  congregation  into  sb 
order  De  VintaHont  B,  V,  M,  under  the  rule  of  St.  An* 
gustine,  and  conferred  on  it  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  other  religions  orders,  making  its  special  mission  the 
training  of  female  children.  The  convents  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  bishops  by  the 
will  of  their  founder.  Their  number  increased  rapidly, 
the  first  being  established  at  Paris,  in  1619 ;  thirteen  be- 
fore Francis' died  in  1622,  and  eighty-seven  during  the 
life  of  mother  du  Chantal  (died  1641 ).  The  order  gnd- 
ually  spread  also  over  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Sjrria,  and  North  America.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch, 
having  one  hundred  convents  with  at  least  three  thou- 
sand inmates. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  classed  as  choristers, 
associates,  and  house  companions,  the  first  of  which 
classes  performs  the  duties  of  the  choir,  while  the  Isai 
takes  charge  of  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
house.  The  modem  nile  is  not  especially  strict,  bat 
few  special  fasts  being  prescribed.  The  habit  of  the 
order  is  black,  with  a  black  band  crossing  the  forehesd, 
and  a  small  white  breast-doth  pendent  from  the  nwk, 
under  which  a  silver  cross  is  suspended  from  a  black 
band.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  ix,  677  sq. 

Salganeas,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  appellative 
of  ApoUOf  derived  from  the  Boeotian  town  of  the  sane 
name. 

Balian,  Jaoqites,  a  learned  French  Jesoit,  was  bom 
at  Avignon  in  1657.  He  was  admitted  in  1578  into  the 
Institute  of  St.  Ignatius,  where  he  taught  theology,  and 
also  in  the  province  of  Lyons.  He  was  rector  of  the 
College  of  Besan^on,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris  died 
of  apoplexy,  Jan.  28, 1640.  His  principal  work  is  cii- 
Utled  A  muUes  EcdetkuHci  V.  T,  (1619).— Hoefer,  AVvr. 
Biog,  Geniraie,  s.  v. 

Saliana.    See  Salesians. 

Sailer,  Jacques,  a  French  theologian,  was  bora  at 
Saulien  in  1615.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Mi- 
nimes.  After  having  taught  theology,  he  became  pro- 
vincial, and  finally  assistant  of  the  general  of  his  order. 
He  died  at  Dijon,' Aug.  20, 1707.  He  wrote,  De  EutAa- 
risticii  {1087)  i^Cacocephalus  (1694) :— PeMMe«  svr  le 
Paradis  et  tur  VA  me  RcMotmaUe,  in  which  there  is  veiy 
little  about  paradise.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak, 

S.V. 

Salig,  Christian  August,  a  German  theologian  of 
great  learning  and  mystical  tendency,  was  bom  near 
Magdeburg,  April  6,  1692.  His  father,  a  pastor,  in- 
structed him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    In  1707  bs 
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began  to  study  at  Halle,  and  heard  lectures  from  A.  H. 
Franke,  P.  Anton,  Christian  Wolf,  and  othess,  also  taking 
frequent  part  in  public  disputations  against  Socinianism 
and  Romanism.  From  1710  to  1712  he  studiedat  Jena, 
under  J.  F.  Buddsus,  J.  A.  Danz,  and  others,  and  took  his 
master's  degree.  In  1714  he  delivered  lectures,  philo- 
sophical, theological,  and  historical,  at  Halle.  The  same 
year  he  published  Pkilosophumena  Veterum  ei  JRecenti" 
orum  dt  Anima  et  ^us  ImmorialUatej  at  Halle,  a  work 
which  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  Thomasius.  In 
1717  he  became  oonrector  of  the  school  at  Wolfen- 
bQttel,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  dissertation, 
De  Nexu  CorruptionU  ac  Inttaurationis  Ecdena  ac 
Sckolarum,  Here  the  excellent  library  furnished  him 
welcome  means  of  productive  study.  In  1728  he  issued 
his  work  De  Eutychkmismo  ante  Eutychemy  in  which  he 
treated  also  of  the  history  of  Nestorianism.  For  this 
work  be  was  fiercely  accused  of  Nestorianism  himself. 
The  spoond  centenary  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession  oc- 
casioned the  preparation  of  Salig's  master-work,  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology 
(Halle,  1780).  In  1738  he  issued  an  additional  work  on 
the  history  of  Protestantism  ontside  of  Lutheranism. 
In  1735  he  pablished  an  account  of  the  inner  growth 
and  strifes  of  Lntheranism,  which  was  bitterly  assailed 
because  of  its  frank  presentation  of  men  and  things  as 
they  actuaUy  were.  As  a  continuation  of  his  labors 
in  the  same  field,  he  undertook  a  complete  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 
He  died  at  WolfenbUttel  in  1785.  He  wrote,  also,  No- 
diu  Pradettmatioms  SobUus,  See  Ballenstedt,  De  Vita 
H  Obitu  C,  A .  SaligU  (Helmst  1788) ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cytiLxiii,  328-825.    (J.P.L.) 

Salil  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patriarchs,  and  had  charge  of 
the  sacred  shields  (ond/ia),  which  were  kept  in  the 
Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  HilL  The  distinguish- 
ing dress  of  the  salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn 
by  the  flaminea.  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  in 
his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.  The  festival  of  Mars 
was  celebrated  by  the  salii  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  for 
'several  successive  days,  on  which  occasion  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress, 
carrying  the  ancilia,  singing  and  dancing.  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  collegium  were  elected  by  co-optation.  Tul- 
lus  Hoatilius  established  another  collegium  of  salii. 
These  were  twelve  in  number,  were  chosen  from  the 
patricians,  and  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Quirinus.  They  were  called  the  Salii  CoUitti, 
Affonales,  or  Agtmenset,  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou, 
A  niiq,  s.  V. 

Ba'lim  (£aXei>  v.  r.  XaXXttfi ;  Vulg.  SaUm),  a  pbuHi 
named  (John  iii,  23)  to  denote  the  situation  of  ^non, 
the  scene  of  John's  last  baptisms — Salim  being  the  well- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  iEnon  a  place  of  fountains,  or 
other  water,  near  it.  Christ  was  in  Judsa  (ver.  22),  and 
the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  certainly  conveys  the 
impression  that  John  was  near  him,  and  consequently 
Salim  was  either  in  Judaa  or  close  to  its  borders.  The 
only  direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  both  affirm  unhesitatingly  (Onom. 
**  iEnon")  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan, 
eight  Boman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
(under  **  Salem*^  that  its  name  wss  then  Saltmias. 
Elsewhere  (A>.  ad  EvanffeUtm,  §  7,  8)  he  sUtes  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek.  A  tra- 
dition is  mentioned  by  Rebmd  {PakutmOf  p.  978)  that 
Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon  Zelotes.  This  in 
itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  position  was,  at  the  date 
of  the  tradition,  believed  to  be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to 
Jndca.  Yariona  attempts  have  been  more  recently 
made  to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 
(In  the  following  particulars  we  chieflv  follow  the  ar- 
ticle in  Smith's  Did.  of  ike  BiUe,  s.  v.).' 


1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Teat,  ad  loc.)  propose  Shil- 
him  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  south  of 
Judsa,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of  John 
or  our  Lord.  Others  identify  it  with  the  Shalim  of  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  but  this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the 
name  in  Hebrew  contains  3^,  to  correspond  with  which 
the  name  in  John  should  be  ^yctKn'fi  or  ZoaXei/x. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Researches,  ill,  888)  suggests 
the  modem  village  of /Sci/tm,  three  miles  east  of  Kabliis; 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  John's  ministra- 
tions, and  ia  too  near  the  Samaritans ;  and  although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  village  contains 
^  two  sources  of  living  water"  {ibid.  p.  298),  yet  this  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  abundance  of  deep  water  im- 
plied in  the  narrative.  A  writer  in  the  Colonial  Ch. 
Chron.  Na  cxxvi,  464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of 
Salim  "named  Ain-i^n,  with  a  copious  stream  of  water.** 
lieut.  Conder  says  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  92)  that 
Wady  Farab,  in  the  locality  in  question,  contains  a  suc- 
cession of  little  but  perennial  springs,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter gushes  out  in  a  fine  stream  over  a  stony  bed,  and  that 
the  village  of  Ain-dn  lies  five  miles  north  of  the  stream. 

8.  Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  Kinffj  p.  564)  b  filled 
with  an  "  assured  conviction"  that  Salim  is  to  be  found 
in  Wcu^  SeJeim,  and  ^non  in  the  copious  springs  of 
Ain  Farah  {Md.  p.  559),  among  the  deep  and  intricate  ra- 
vines some  five  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  This 
certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favor,  and,  if  the  glowing 
description  and  pictorial  wood-cut  of  Dr.  Barclay  may  be 
trusted,  has  water  enough  {vSara  voXKd)  and  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  the  purpose.  But  the  proximity  to 
Jerusalem  is  a  decided  objection.    See  ^non. 

4.  There  is  said  to  be  a  village  called  Salim  in  the 
plain  of  Mukhna,  east  of  NablAs,  which  is  probably  the 
Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii,  18  (Porter,  IJandbookf  p.  840 ; 
Robinson,  BibL  Researches^  ii,  279) ;  but  it  is  too  far 
north  to  suit  the  Crospel  narrative ;  and,  besides,  it  can- 
not be  said  of  it  **  there  is  much  water  there."  See 
Shalem. 

5.  The  name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered  by 
Van  deVelde  {Syr,  and  Pal,  ii,  Mb)  in  a  position  exact- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  six 
English  miles  south  of  Beisfin  and  two  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  Gn  the  northern  base  of  Tell  Rcdghah  is 
a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a  Mussulman  tomb,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Sheik  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  p. 
845).  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Researches,  iii,  888)  com- 
plains that  the  name  is  attached  only  to  a  Mussulman 
sanctuary,  and  also  that  no  ruins  of  any  extent  are  to 
be  found  on  the  spot ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, even  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  dispute  that  the 
name  is  there,  and  that  the  locality  is  in  the  closest 
agreement  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Kefr-Saba,  where  a 
town  (Antipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensive- 
ly fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
the  Baptists  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability  that 
his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  recovered  by  Van 
de  Velde.  See  Joim ;  Jordan.  Salim  fulfils  also  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  name  of  Mhotl  (springs),  and 
the  direct  sUtement  of  the  text  that  the  place  con- 
tained abundance  of  water.  "The  brook  of  Wady 
Chusneh  runs  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Welv,  and  rividets  wind  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it  so  truly 
be  said,  *  Here  is  much  water*"  {Syr.  and  PaL  ii,  846). 
Drake,  however,  avers  that  "inquiries  of  the  Arabs  and 
fellahtn  of  the  district  resulted  in  not  a  man  of  them 
even  having  heard  of  cither  of  these  places,"  i.  e.  Blr 
Salim  and  Sheik  Salim  {Quar.  Report  of  the  Pal  £«. 
|>for. /'wid,  Jan.  1876,  p.  82).     See  Salkm. 
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Balimbeni,  Aroangelo,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Sienna,  and  flouriahed  from  1557  to  1579.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Sozzi,  and  enriched  his  native  town  with 
a  great  number  of  pictures.  His  best  are  a  Holy  Fan^ 
iitf  and  a  Martyrdom  o/ St.  Peter, — Uoefer,  A  our.  Biog. 
GeiUrale,  s.  t. 

Balimbeni,  Sixnondlo,  son  of  the  following,  was 
bom  in  1597,  and  died  in  1643.  In  one  of  the  churches 
in  Sienna  are  four  frescos  by  this  artist 

Salimbenl,  Ventura,  called  the  Cavaliere  Ben- 
lacqua,  son  of  Arcangelo,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1567. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  last  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  executed  many  of  his  best  frescos.  The 
number  of  these  is  very  large,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Sienna  are  some  of  the  finest  At  Florence 
may  be  seen  his  Apparitioti  of  St.  Michael^  and  in  Vienna 
a  Holy  Family,  He  died  in  1613. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generate^  s.  v. 

Salisbury,  John.    See  John  of  Salisbury. 

Salisbury,  Nathaniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Vermont  in  1794,  and  converted  in  Scipio,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  years.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference  on  trial  in 
1822,  ordained  deacon  in  1824,  and  elder  in  1826.  He 
was  employed  on  circuits  eleven  years,  on  stations  sev- 
enteen years,  and  on  districts,  as  presiding  elder,  fifteen 
years,  and  was  on  the  superannuated  list  eleven  years. 
He  was  in  1832  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
from  the  Oneida  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
preaching  abilities,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people.  He  died  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
18, 1876.     Sec  Minutes  of  Conferences^  1876,  p.  68. 

Salins,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  i£neas,  who  secured  a  prize,  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  a  lion.  In  the  races. 

Salkeld,  John,  who  flourished  from  1575  to  1659, 
was  educated  partly  at  Oxfonl,  and,  after  being  for 
many  years  a  Jesuit  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  con- 
verted by  the  eloquence  of  James  I,  and  by  him  made 
vicar  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire.  From  1635  to  1645 
he  was  minister  of  the  churoh  at  Taunton,  Devonshire, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  civil  wars.  He  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  ofAnyeU  (Lond.  1613,  8vo)  '.—Trea- 
tise of  Paradise^  of  the  Serpent,  Cherubim,  etc  (1617, 
12mo).     Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthorsj  a.  v. 

Sal'lai  (Heb.  "^^O,  SaUay%  perhaps  lifled  up,  from 
^bo,  saldl;  or  bcuket'nuxker ;  Sept.  £iyXei,  SaXm,  v.  r. 
SiyXf),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  who 
settled  at  Jcrasalem  with  928  tribesmen  on  the  return 
from  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  8),  RC.  cir.  459. 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem with  Zerabbabel  (Neh.  xii,  20),  B.C.  cir.  459. 
He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xii,  7)  called  Sallu  (q.  v.). 

Sal'Iu,  the  name  of  two  Hebrews,  differently  spelled 
in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  K»liO,  SaUu'  [»ib  in  Neh.  xi,  7^,  weighed  f 
Sept  2aX«tf,  v.  r.  ZiyXtli,  SoXttf^.)  A  Benjaminite,  son  of 
Meshullam,  dwelling  in  Jerasalero  aft«r  the  return  from 
exile  (Neh.  xi,  7 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  7),  B.C.  cir.  459. 

2.  (Heb.  ^i^,  Sallu%  weighed;  Sept  :£aXov  v.  r. 
SoXXovat)  Another  name  (Neh.  xii,  7)  for  Sai.lai 
(Neh.  xii,  20),  No.  2  (q,  v.). 

Salln'mus  (ZaXXov/ioc  v.r.2aXoi;/ioc)ia  Gnecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  25)  of  the  name  Shallum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Sal'^ma  (Heb.  K^bb,  Salma\  a  garment;  Sept 
ZoXfuzv,  "LoKinfJMVt  v.  r.  SaXfiwv),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  David  and  Christ  (1  Chron.  ii,  11) ; 
elsewhere  Salmon  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  seoond-nafned  of  three  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hur,  called  the  *'  father^  (Le.  founder)  of  Bethlehem  and 


of  the  Netophathites  (1  Chron.  ii,  51, 54),  B.(X  ante  1500l 
Lord  Hervey  (Genealogy  of  Our  Lord,  cb.  iv,  ix)  con- 
founds this  person  with  the  preceding  (see  Ketl,  ad  loe.\ 

Salm&ois,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  nymph  of 
a  fountain  of  the  same  name  in  Caria.  She  loved  Her- 
maphroditus,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  who  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  he  avoided  her 
and  despised  her  prayers.  She  therefore  seized  him  in 
her  embraces  at  a  time  when  he  was  bathing  in  her 
fountain,  and  besought  the  gods  to  join  her  iDaeparably 
with  him  in  case  he  should  not  listen  to  her  plea.  The 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Hermaphroditus,  previously  a 
man,  thereafter  united  both  the  sexes  in  bis  person. 

Salmana^sar  (Vulg.  Salmanasar,  for  the  Gr.  text 
is  lost),  a  less  correct  form  (2  Esdr.  xiii,40)  of  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaukser  (q.  v.). 

Salmantdcani  (sc  theologi),  a  collection  of  theo- 
logical '*  Sumnue"  emanating  from  the  college  of  Discal- 
ceate  Carmelites  at  Salamanca,  and  highly  esteemed  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh.  The  work,  in  arrange- 
ment and  execution,  is  wholly  in  the  style  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  its  teaching  ia  emphatic  in  defending  the 
views  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  to  the  utmoet,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Ita  authors 
directed  their  argument  especially  against  the  systcn 
of  Molina  [see  Mouka,  Luis],  which  was  then  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  In  this  course  they  were  supported 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
which  not  only  clung  to  the  Thomist  doctrines  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  but  whose  faculty  bonnd  itself  with  a 
unanimous  oath  to  present  only  the  doctrinea  of  Augus- 
tine and  Aquinas  in  their  public  lectures.  A  work  con- 
taining the  philosophical  system  of  Aquinas  had  pre- 
viouslv  been  issued  bv  the  Barafooted  Carmelites  of  the 
0)llege  of  Alcala,  under  the  title  Complutennt  Artium 
Cursus,  which  served  as  a  preliminaiy  to  the  Salmanii- 
can  theology.  The  authors  of  the  above  works  are  not 
definitely  known,  though  Antonius,  in  BibL  Uispan.. 
mentions  a  Carmelite  father  Antonius  as  the  principal 
author  of  both — a  statement  which  is  disproved  by  tbe 
preface  to  the  Theology,  The  first  volume  of  the  Sal- 
mantican  theologians  appeared  in  16S1,  and  nine  vol- 
umes are  now  known  to  exist  (Pfaff,  Introd.  in  Bitt, 
TheoL  Literar,  p.  208,  mentions  ten),  the  last  of  which 
contains  the  tract  De  Tncamatione, 

A  smaller  work  on  moral  theology,  Cursus  Theei, 
Moralis  (Venet  1728,  complete  in  6  vols.),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  same  order  and  school,  whose  authors 
were,  without  exception,  Probabilists.  See  PnoBABit.- 
I8M.  Their  names  are  given  in  the  book.  Tbe  work 
has  been  highly  commended  by  Boman  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  the  department  of  morals,  e.  g.  hy  Gurj'. 
— VVetzer  u.  Wclte,  KirchetirLex,  ix,  580. 

Salmasius,  Claudius  {Claude  de  Saumaise},  one 
of  the  greatest  French  scholars  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  at  Sdmur-en-Auxois,  in  Burgnnd}',  April  15, 15B& 
His  father,  a  jurist,  gave  him  the  first  elements  of  his 
classic  knowledge;  his  mother,  a  Calvinist,  impressed 
upon  him  her  practical  religion.  At  the  age  often  he 
wrote  Latin  and  Greek.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,,  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  in- 
tercourse with  those  great  classic  scholars,  Joseph  Scal- 
iger  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  To  his  Greek  and  Latin  he 
now  added  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Coptic,  which  he  learned 
without  a  teacher.  In  1606  he  resorted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Gotho- 
fredus,  but  he  found  the  most  attraction  in  the  rich  li- 
brar}',  and  especially  in  its  rare  manuscripts.  He  now 
gave  up  jurisprudence  as  a  specialty,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  universal  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-ooe 
he  brought  out  his  richly  annotated  edition  of  Fkrus,  a 
work  which  gave  him  a  name  among  the  scholars  of 
the  age.  In  1611  he  printed  at  Paris  his  Scr^ilcres 
ffistoria  A  ugusta.  In  1628  he  married,  and  lived  for 
some  years  near  Paris,  working  upon  his  essays  on  Fliny 
and  Solinus.    They  appeared  in  Paris  in  1629  in  two 
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n  Cm  Jidii  S«tini  PolghiM 


.i.y  ft>r, 


xl  fur  th«ir  ^  ih«  fattien,  pi 


Leydcn,  with  ■  atmtmttiHe  pension,  devoiin 
10  «nidile  Ubor,  aiid  dKlining  many  tempting 
tiiini  la  Kium  In  France.     Even  Ihe  offer  by  Kichelieu 
Dfaix  limea  u  great  a  Mliry  if  he  would  come  to  Parif 
uid  become  tbe  great  MaUsniair»  trit^ipher  was  re- 
tpecifully  declined,  wilb  the  remark  that  he  cuuld  nol 
foiiaent  lo  devote  hia  pen  to'the  work  of  flattery.     Hie 
work  on  tbe  primacy  of  the  pope  (1645)  involved  him 
in  iiooble  with  tbe  Roman  clergy;  but  the 
ot^oiDrfnaio  Rr^pro  Carola  PHmo  f Leyden,'  1649), 

kini;  Charles  II,  were  much  more  serious,  for  it  not  onij 
called  TuTth  Che  able  and  pasaionale  rejoinder  of  tliltoii 
Itr/aMO  pro  Popido  Angtianio  {I6b0>,  but  it  brought 
upon  ita  autbor  the  disapproval  of  fai>  republican  pa- 
tiVui  in  Holland.  Wounded  at  thia,  SalmasiuB  hastily 
axepted  an  inriUtion  of  ChiiUiiia  uf  »H'eilen  to  enter 
herwrvict;  but,  hia  expectatiuna  not  being  met,  he  re- 
lumed to  Holland  in  ifiol.  But  hia  health  was  noir 
completely  broken.  Salmasius  became  a  Proleelant  at 
Heidelberg  while  still  a  youth,  and  held  fast  to  hia  faith 
at  no  little  seLf-sacritice  Ihronghout  life.  He  died  at  Spa 
^pt.G.1653,and  waa  buried  at  MaeatrichL  Among  his 
wriiinga  which  bear  upon  religion,  we  may  menticHi  De 
ilpiKopil  a  Prr^erii:—Ue  Caiatie  Vinnm  H  Ma- 
tirnu  Coma:—Si^tr  lltnxSf  lifuiHadu  =~Dt  Traa- 
Bibttamtiimr:— De  Cruet  tt  Hsuopo.    See  PapUlon,  Aib- 

llenog,  Rwl-Koe^Uup.  xiii,328-^l,     (J.  P.  L.) 

8aliii«ggla,  Enka,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Bergamo.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Campi  at  Cremona,  af- 
terwards went  to  Kume,  Mid  for  fourteen  vearu  gave 
bimadf  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  RafTaelle.  His 
worka  show  the  effect  of  this  ntudy.     Many  of  his  pict- 

at  SI.  Viaer,  ChritI  in  Ike  Gardrn,  and  others.    He  died 
ill  t6i«.— Huefer,  A'onr.  Biog.  Ghtiralt,  a.  v. 
Salmeron,  Ai-piionso,  one  of  tbe  original  six  who 


ing  each  one  with  citations  from 

I  councils  which  nfuted  and  con- 
tbe  Council  of  Treni  he  returned 
rabip  at !  to  Italy,  and  retired  into  tbe  college  which  be  bad 
himself    founded  at  Naples.     There,  as  preudent  of  tbe  provin- 
cial section  of  his  order  in  Naples,  he  closed  his  days. 
in  1585,  combaling  all  farms  uf  heresy,  and  preparing 
his  extensive  commenurv  mi  the  Bible.     His  worka 
were  publiahed,  in  sixteen  rolnmes  folio,  at  Madrid, 
Mantua,  Brixrii,  and  Cologne  (1&97-1G12).    Some  uf 


lyofJesi 


He< 


I'oledoiniaio 


It  langiugea  at  Alcabl,  he  repaired 
I"  the  University  uf  i'aris  to  study  philosophy  and  the- 
olugy.  There  he  became  attached  to  Loyola,  and  was 
Nalu  one  of  his  most  zealous  and  eScleiil  discijilee. 
Mubsequeutly  be  visited  Italy,  and  promoted  the  caiue 
ol  the  new  order  by  cnlhunaatic  public  labora  of  every 
kiud,  Hia  talent  for  controversy  was  of  a  high  order. 
The  pope  rewarded  his  leal  by  conferring  on  bim  the 
title  of  Aposlcdic  Nuiiciu  uf  Ireland.  He  waa  charged 
by  the  popes  l-aiil  HI,  Julius  ill,  and  Pius  IV  with  the 
TunFiion  of  papal  theologian  and  orator  at  the  Council 
•if  Trent.     In  co-operalion  wiib  Lainei,  he  prepared  a 


VaitvrKm  Scriplariiiai—lfe  liKamatiaaa  Vrrbt:— 
StrmoM  Domim  in  Monte:— lit  CkriiH  Miraailit:— 
Df  Paaiomtt  Motle  Domini : — Dt  Rtturreciiom  H  At- 
cemiont  Jlomiia.    See  Heizog,  Rral-EnryUop.  ziii,  331. 
<J.  p.  L.) 
Sal'mon,  the  name  of  >  man  and  of  a  hilL 

1.  (Heb.  Scdmon',  'i'siiB,  dothing,  Ruth  iv,  21, 
Sept.  SaXniiv  V.  r,  Xakfiar ;  but  Sabaa',  tXW^,  id.  I 
Chion.ii,  11,  SepU  ZoXuaf  v.r.  laXufwiJ,  A.  V. "  Sal- 
maf  and  Salmak;  n»ir,  >if.  Ruth  iv,  W,  SepC  loX- 
/luf  V.  r.  SaXpav,  A.  V.  "  Salmon ;"  N.  T.  ZoX/iuv). 
The  son  uf  Nahshun  aitd  (he  ancestor  of  Boaz,  of  the 
family  of  Judah  and  David  (Kiith  iv,  20,  31 ;  1  Cbron. 
ii,ll;  Matt.i,4,&i  Luke  iii.Sli).    ac.cir.ICCO.    See 

UENRALOOr  OF  ChRIBT. 

2.  (Heb.  TialinSn,  ',i^^X,  tA'id^.)  A  place  named 
{Tea.  Ixviii,  14)  as  a  baltle-fiehl,  apparently  during  the 
laraelites'  conquest  of  Canaan;  probably  tbe  Mount 
Zalhon  (q.  V.)  elsewhere  (Judg.  ix,  40)  referred  to. 

SalmoD,  Natiiamkl,  an  English  clergytuan  and 
physidan,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Salmon,'  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  entered  holy  orders,  but  after 
■  while  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  for  that  of 
medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which,  and  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  be  passed  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  He 
died  April  i.  1742.  His  princi|>al  works  were.  Livrt  of 
the  £«gliih  Biihi^a  (Lond.  1733,  S\o):  — HiHory  of 
llerlfordiiirr  (ibid.  17i8);  and  othen  on  history  and 
antiquities. 

Salmo'nd  CSaXpuuti,  of  unknown  etymologt'),  a 


••ntlv  To 


mng  tl 


point  of  the  island,  mentioned  thus 
Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck;  "Wlien  we  had  scarce 
come  over  against  Cnidiia,  the  ntnd  not  Buffering  ua, 
we  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone"  (Acts 
xxvii,  7).  Capl.  Smith  (of  Jordatihill)  has  shown  the 
natunlness  and  accuracy  of  this  notice  in  his  own  pe- 

from  Myra  to  Italy,  after  reaching  Cnidus,  lay  by  the 
nunh  side  of  Crete;  but  the  wind  at  the  rime  did  not 
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Myta.  to  Cnidus;  because,  until  she  reached  that  point, 
she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore,  under  the 
lee  of  which  she  would  have  smooth  water  and  a  west- 
erly current;  but  it  would  be  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
At  Cnidus  that  advantage  ceased ;  and  unless  she  had 
put  into  that  harbor  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  her 
only  course  was  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  Kara. 
XaX^wvrjVy  in  the  direction  of  Salraone,  which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  island"*  {Pautt  Voyage  and 
JShipwreck,  ch.  ii).  They  passed  the  point,  the  evan- 
gelist says,  with  some  difficulty ;  and  the  same  modem 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  squadron  (a  portion  of 
the  British  fleet  from  AbOkir)  which  tried  to  take  the 
same  course,  but  had  the  wind  too  westerly  to  admit  of 
their  doing  so  (see  Lewin,  St,  Paul,  ii,  191).  See  Ship- 
wreck (of  St,  Paul), 

The  classical  name  for  the  headland  is  Salmanium, 
Sammonium,  or  Samonium  {'LaXfiutvioVf  J^fifjuaviov, 
lafibtviov,  Ptolem.  iii,  15,  §  5;  Strabo,  ii,  106;  x,  474, 
475, 478,  489;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii,  7,  §  12;  Pliny,  iv, 
20,  §  21).  The  name  PoitU  Salomon  is  now  usually 
applied  to  the  end  of  Cape  Sidero,  the  easternmost  ex- 
treme of  Crete  (Hock,  Creta,  i,  427);  but  Spratt  (Re- 
searches in  Crete  [Lond.  1865])  thinks  it  is  rather  a 
southern  extension  of  that  headlanfl  called  Cape  Plata, 
See  Crete. 


SalrnQneoB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
i£olus  and  Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was 
king  in  Elis  (where  he  built  Salmone),  and  husband, 
first  of  Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  and  afterwards  of 
Sidero.  Such  was  his  vanity  that  he  demanded  to  be 
recognised  and  worshipped  as  Jupiter,  and  that,  to  de- 
ceive the  populace,  he  attempted  to  imitate  the  light- 
nings of  Jove  by  causing  flaming  torches  to  be  thrown 
about  him,  and  the  thunders  of  the  god  by  driving  over 
sounding  bridges  of  brass  with  heavy  war-chariots,  or 
by  dragging  vessels  filled  with  air  behind  his  chariot. 
He  was  even  chai^d  with  having  murdered  people, 
that  he  might  pretend  that  they  had  fallen  beneath 
his  thunderbolts.  Jupiter  at  length  became  wearied 
of  his  madness,  and  smote  him  with  his  bolt,  besides 
destroying  the  endre  city  of  Salmone. — ^Yollmer,  Wdr* 
terb,  d,  Myihol.  s.  v. 

Sa'lom  (ZaXitfft),  a  Greek  form  in  the  Apocrypha, 
(a)  incorrectly  (1  Mace,  ii,  26),  for  Salu  (q.  v.),  the  fa- 
ther of  Zimri  (Numb,  xxv,  14) ;  (6)  less  correctly  (Bar. 
i,  7),  for  Shalluh  (q.^.),  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (I  Chron. 
vi,  13). 

Balo'md  (SaX<iu/ii7,  from  the  Heb.  Dibtj,  i.  e.  peace- 
ful), the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  N.  T.  and  by  Joseph  us. 

1.  Called  also  A  lerandra,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  I, 
king  of  the  Jews,  oh  whose  death  (B.C.  106)  she  released 
her  brothers,  who  had  been  thrown  by  him  into  prison, 
and  advanced  the  eldest  of  them  (Alexander  Jannteus) 
to  the  throne  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  12, 1 ;  War,  i,  4, 1). 
By  some  she  has  been  identified  with  Alexandra,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Jannsus.     See  Alexandra. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antipater  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and 
aster  of  Herod  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of 
women.  She  first  married  Joseph,  whom  she  accused 
of  familiarities  with  Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  and  thus 
procured  his  death  (B.C.  34).  She  afterwards  married 
Gostobarus;  but,  being  disgusted  with  him,  she  put  him 
away — a  license  till  then  unheard  of  among  the  Jews, 
whose  law  (says  Josephus)  allows  men  to  put  away 
their  wives,'but  docs  not  allow  women  equal  liberty 
(B.C.  26).  After  this  she  accused  him  of  treason  against 
Herod,  who  put  him  to  death.  She  caused  much  di- 
vision and  trouble  in  Herod's  family  by  her  calumnies 
and  mischievous  informations;  and  she  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  chief  author  of  the  death  of  the  princes  Al- 
exander and  Aristobulus,  and  of  their  mother  Mariamne. 
See  Aristobulus.  She  afterwards  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  an  Arabian  prince,  called  Sillceus,  whom  she 
would  have  married  against  her  brother  Herod's  con- 


sent; and  even  after  she  was  married  to  Alexas,  her  in- 
clination for  Sillieus  was  notorious.  Salome  survived 
Herod,  who  left  her,  by  will,  the  cities  of  Jamnla,  Azoth, 
and  Phasaelis,  with  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  money.  She 
favored  Antipas  against  Archelaus,  and  died  A.D.  9,  a 
little  after  Archelaus  had  been  banished  to  Tienne,  in 
Dauphiny.  Salome  had  five  children  by  Alexas— Bere- 
nice, Antipater,  Calleas,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter  wb<«e 
names  are  not  mentioned  (Josephus,  ^  n^.  xv,  4 ;  XTii,8}. 
See  Hkrod. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Elpia.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  her  father  bequeathed  to  her,  Augustus 
gave  her  a  considerable  dowr>',  and  married  her  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother  (Joeephus,  Jjrf. 
xviiy  1 ;  War,  i,  28,  etc).     See  Hkrod. 

4.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appears  from  comparing 
Matt,  xxvii,  56  with  Mark  xv,  40.     It  is  further  the 
opinion  of  many  modem  critics  that  she  was  that  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix,  25.    The  words  admit,  however,  ^ 
another  and  hitherto  generally  received  explanation, 
according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  *'Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleophas"  immediately  afterwards  mentioned,     in 
behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  gets 
rid  of  the  difiiculty  arising  out  of  two  sisters  having 
the  same  name;  that  it  •harmonizes  John^s  nairative 
with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  that  this  circuitoos 
manner  of  describing  his  own  mother  is  in  character 
with  John's  manner jof  describing  himself;  thai  the  ab- 
sence of  any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and 
third  designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  grooDd 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in. two  distinct  couplets; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the  ^thi- 
opic  versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the  second 
and  thinl  by  interpolating  a  conjunction.    On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty  arising  oat 
of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by  assuming  a  dtmble 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  father;  that  there  is  no  ue- 
cessity  to  harmonize  John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  fur 
that  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are 
noticed  difler  materially ;  that  the  language  addressed 
to  John — "Behold  thy  mother!*' — favors  the  idea  of 
the  absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
mother ;  and  that  the  var^'ing  traditions  current  in  the 
early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testimony  against 
the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesu& 
(According  to  one  account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph by  a  former  marriage  [Epiphan.  Har,  bcxviii.  8] : 
according  to  another,  the  wife  of  Joseph  [Niceph.  IJ,  E, 
ii,  3].)     Altogether,  we  can  hardly  regard  the  point  as 
settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  former  view  (sec  Wieseler,  in  the 
Stud,  M.  Krit,  [1840]  p.  648).     The  only  eventa  recorded 
of  Salome  are  that  she  preferred  a  request,  on  behalf  of 
her  two  sons,  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en (Matt.  XX,  20) ;  that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  (Mark  xv,  40) ;  and  that  she  visited  his  sepul- 
chre (Mark  xvi,  1)  (A.D.  26-28).    She  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  on  the  two  latter  occasions. — Smith.     See 
Zrbedek. 

5.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  husband, 
Herod  Philip  (Josephus,  >lnf.  xviii,  5,  4).  She  is  the 
"daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  MatL  xiv,  6  as 
dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  procuring,  at  her 
mother's  instigation,  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist. 
See  Herodias.  She  was  married,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitls,  her  paternal  unde, 
who  died  childless ;  and,  secondly,  to  her  cousin  Aristo* 
bulus,  son  of  Heroii,  the  king  of  Chalets,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons.  The  l<^ndary  account  of  her  death 
(Niceph.  //.  E.  i,  20)  is  a  clumsy  invention  to  the  effect 
that  Salome  accompanied  her  mother  Herodias,  and  her 
father-in-law  Herod,  in  their  banishment  to  Vienne,  in 
Dauphiny ;  and  that,  the  emperor  having  obliged  then 
to  go  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  river  that  wis 
frozen,  the  ice  broke  under  her  feet,  and  she  sank  in  up 
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to  her  neck,  when,  the  ioe  uniting  again,  she  remain- 
ed thus  sDspended  by  it,  and  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ment she  had  made  John  the  Baptist  undergo.     See 

HlsJtOD. 

Balomo  brn-Abrahax  Laniaim).    See  Laniado. 
Salomo  bbn-Abraham  Parchon.    See  Parchok. 
Balomo  bkn-Abraham  Urbino.    See  Urbiko. 
Balomo  bkn- David  de  Oliveyra.     See  Ou- 

VEYRA. 

Balomo  bbn-Eluakim  Panzi.    See  Panzl 

Balomo  ben-Jecuibl  Loria.    See  Loria. 

Balomo  ben-Jshuda  Ibm-Gebibol.  See  Ibn- 
Gebirol. 

Balomo  ben-Jehuda  Veroa.    See  Yeroa. 
Balomo  ben-Joel  DuBMa    See  Dubno. 
Balomo  bbm-Isaax.    See  Ra^shi. 
Salomo  Levi.    See  Paulus  Bubqemsis. 
Salomo  MoiiCHa    See  MoLCHa 
Salomon  di  Norzl    See  Norzi. 

Salomon,  Ootthold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Sandersleben,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt^Dessau,  Nov. 
],  1784  Up  to  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  educated  in 
Talmodic  lore  and  literature,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time.  After  this  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  German  language,  especially  threnigh  the  efforts  of 
the  chaplain  Bobbe,  who  not  only  allowed  him  to  come 
to  his  school,  but  also  gave  him  private  lessons.  He 
then  went  to  Dessau,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Jew- 
ish college,  employing,  however,  all  his  spare  time  in  ac- 
quainting himself  with  German  literature.  In  1802  he 
became  tutor  of  German  and  Hebrew  at  the  Franz 
school,  and  afterwards  he  was  intrusted  with  the  re- 
ligions instruction.  In  1806  he  delivered  his  maiden- 
speech,  which  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Christians 
who  beard  him.  Salomon  never  lost  sight  of  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  preacher;  and  in  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  Christian  friends,  who  not  only  sup- 
plied him  with  the  sermons  of  ZoUikofer  and  Kein- 
hardt,  but  even  corrected  his  compositions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  homiletics.  In  1815  be  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  delivered  his  first  discourse  in  Jacob- 
8nbn*9  Temple.  He  now  became  known  to  his  corelig- 
ionists ;  and  when,  in  1818,  the  Temple  of  the  Reformed 
party  at  Hamburg  was  dedicated,  Salomon  was  elected 
assistant  preacher.  In  the  year  1844  he  dedicated  the 
^  Kew  Temple,"  and  attended  the  assemblies  of  the  rab- 
bins at  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Breslau.  In  the  year 
1857  he  retired  from  his  duties,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1862. 
Of  his  numerous  publications  we  mention :  A  uswahl  von 
I^redigten  (Dessau.  1818):— Pml^feii  (Hamburg,  1819- 
29) :  —  Moaes,  in  21  sermons  (ibid.  1^): — Davidy  as 
Man,  Itraelite,  and  King,  26  sermons  (ibid.  1837)  \—ElU 
asj  the  Champion  of  Light  and  Tmthf  in  19  sermons  (ibid. 
1A40)  : — Der  Berg  dea  HermfAl  sermons  on  the  Deca- 
logue (ibid.  1846) :— Q*^"11M3,  comments  upon  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  (Dessau,  1805) :  —  The  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion and  short  glosses  (Krotoschin,  1848-49,  5  vols.). 
Some  of  his  sermons  were  also  translated  into  Englit^h 
by  Bliss  A.  M.  Goklsmid  (London,  1839).  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  226  sq.;  KayserUng,  BibUothek  Judischer 
KanzelredneTy  i,  142-277 ;  jMtjGeach.  d.  Judenth,  u,  s.  Sec 
tm,  ui,  366, 371 ;  Griitz,  G«cA.  dL  Judm,  xi,  416  sq. ;  Ph. 
PhiUppson,  BiographiMche  Skizzen  (Leips.  1866,  8  pts.) ; 
Geiger,  in  the  ZeUsdnift  fir  jOdiache  Theologies  ii,  127 
sq.;  iii,  91-102;  Unsere  Ze*^,  vii,  896 ;  Steinschneider, 
JIfbr,  Bibliographies  vi,  17 ;  L.  Philippson,  Predigt-  und 
Schul'Magazin,  ii,  258-269.     (K  P.) 

Salomon,  John,  professor  of  Hebrew,  was  a  native 
o(  Posen,  where  he  was  bom  in  1623.  He  embraced 
Christianity  at  Dantzic,  Jan.  22, 1657.  Two  years  Uter 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 


the  gymnasium  there,  and  died  July  1, 1683.  He  wrote, 
Demonstrationei  XXXVIII  contra  Judoeoa  (Frankfort, 
1660): — Programma  ffebr.  ad  Audiendam  Orationem 
Hebr,  de  Prtesiantia  et  UtiUtate  Lingum  Hef»r,  (Dantzic, 
1666) : — Progfximma  de  Jubiiaie  IlebrtBorum  (ibid.  1658, 
etc.).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  97;  iii,  229;  Stein- 
schneider, Bibliograph,  Handbuch,  p.  128 ;  id.  Catalogue 
Librorum  Bebr,  in  BibL  Bodl  p.  2397 ;  Wolf,  BibL  lltbr, 
i,  480;  Delitzsch,  Wisaenachafly  Kunst  und  Judenthuniy 
p.  189,  801;  Basnage,  IJittoire  dee  Juifs  (Taylor's 
transL),  p.  735.     (B.  P.) 

Salonlus,  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  was  the  son  of  Eucher,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  and  there  studied  under  Hilary, 
Honorat,  and  Vincent.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  Saloniiis  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Vienna 
or  Geneva,  but  it  was  probably  the  latter.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted,  with  his  father,  at  the  Council 
of  Orange  in  441.  He  died  about  470.  There  remains 
a  writing  of  Salonius,  called  Expontio  Myatica  in  Para- 
boku  SalomoTtis  el  Eccle*iasien»  The  style  is  simple,  and 
the  most  of  the  exposition  relates  to  ethics. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Bcdpinx  (a  trumpet),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  Minerva,  Hegeleos,  the  son  of  Tyrsenus,  ded- 
icated to  her  a  tomple  with  the  above  name  after  his 
father  had  invented  the  trumpet. 

Salt  (nbp,  melach;  oXc);  the  chloride  of  sodium  of 
modem  chemistr}'.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ountelves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to  them  not 
only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the  food  both  of  man 
(Job  vi,  6)  and  beast  (Isa.  xxx,  24;  see  margin),  and  a 
most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate  on  animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  int<» 
their  religious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  va- 
rious offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  13).  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  procure  their  supply  of  salt 
from  the  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  that  article  thniughout  Syria.  Here 
may  have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii, 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fttssil  salt  which 
Robinson  (^Researches,  ii,  108)  dascribes  as  five  miles 
in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the  salt  in  the  sea 
itself.  See  Salt,  Vallky  op.  Here  were  the  salt-pits 
(Zeph.  ii,  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely  coatetl 
with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising  of  the 
waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive  pillars  of  salt 
which  tradition  has  from  time  to  time  identified  with 
Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x,  7;  Josephus,  .4  n^  i,  11,  4).  See 
Dead  Sba.  Salt  might  also  be  procured  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoeni- 
cians would  naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for 
salting  fish  (Neh.  xiii,  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  nK;k-Ralt 
and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as  the  Tal- 
mudists  particularize  one  species  (probably  the  latter) 
as  the  "  salt  of  Sodom"  (Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  718).  The 
notion  that  this  expression  means  bitumen  rests  on  no 
foundation.  The  Mlt-pits  formed  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xiii,  4,  9),  and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on 
Jerusalem  by  presenting  the  dtv  with  375  bushels  of 
salt  for  the  Temple  service  {ibid,  xii,  8, 8).  In  addition 
to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  dung  (Matt  v,  13;  Luke  xiv,  35). 
Too  large  an  admixture,  however,  was  held  to  produce 
sterility,  as  exemplified  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Deut.  xxix,  23;  Zeph.  ii,  9) ;  hence  a  "salt"  land  was 
synon3'mous  with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix,  6 ;  see  mar^ 
gin;  Jer.  xvii,  6;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  2,  aXpv" 
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ptoofic  Kai  dyovoi:) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  castom 
of  sowing  with  salt  the  fuundaiious  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  ix,  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruhi.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  {fiwpav^^  Matt,  v,  13),  and 
become  saltless  {dvaXovi  Mark  ix,  50).  The  same  fact 
is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny,  sal  ineii  (xxxi, 
B9),  sal  tabescere  (xxxi,  44);  and  Maundrell  (Early 
TravtU  [eil.  Bohn],  p.  512)  asserts  that  he  found  the 
surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  condition  (see  Hackett,  11- 
lustrat,  of  Script,  p.  4S  sq.). 

The  associations  connected  with  salt  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  essential  arti- 
cles of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitality;  as  an  antiseptic, 
durability,  Hdelity,  and  purity.  Hence  the  expre&«4ion, 
"covenant  of  salt"  (I^v.  ii,  13;  Numb,  xviii,  19;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  5),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance 
between  friends  (see  GetfyM).  Evang.  Rev.  Oct.  1867); 
and  ap:ain  the  expression, "  salted  with  the  salt  of  the 
palace"  (Ezra  iv,  14),  not  necessarily  meaning  that  they 
had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it, 
but  that  they  were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  king.  So  in  the  present  dny, "  to  eat  bread 
and  salt  together^  is  an  expression  for  a  league  of  mu- 
tual amity  (Kussell,  A  IfppOj  i,  232) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Persian  term  for  traitor  is  nfmekharamy "  faith- 
less to  salt"  (Gesenius,  Thesnur,  p.  790).  The  same  force 
would  be  given  by  the  preservative  quality  of  salt 
(Bahrdt,  De  Foedere  Salts  [Lips.  1761] ;  Hallervoidt,  id. 
[ibid.  1701];  Zeibich,  id.  [Ger.  1760];  Thomson,  Land 
and  Bookj  ii,  42  sq.).  See  Covenant.  It  was  possibly 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  enjoined  on 
the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  (aod ;  for  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  specifically  ordered  for  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii,  18),  which  consisted  mainly  of  flour,  and  there- 
fore was  not  liable  to  corruption  (see  Pontanus,  De  Sale 
Sacri^.  [Traj.  1708];  Spencer,  De  I^ffis  Hit.  i,  5, 1). 
The  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt-sacriflces  was  a  later 
addition  (Ezra  xliii,  24;  Joseph  us,  id  ft/,  iii,  9,  1),  in  the 
spirit  of  the  general  injunction  at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii, 
13.  Similarly  the  heathens  accompanied  their  sacri- 
fices with  salted  barley -meal,  the  Greeks  with  their 
ovXoxvTat  (Homer,  JL  i,  449),  the  Romans  with  their 
mula  salsa  (Horace,  Sat.  ii.  8, 200)  or  their  salscs  fiitges 
(Virgil,  j£iu  ii,  133).  Salt,  therefore,  became  of  great 
importance  to  Hebrew  worshippers:  it  was  sold  accord- 
ingly in  the  Temple  market,  and  a  large  quantity  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  (Mail  Diss,  de  Usu  Salis  Symbol. 
in  Rebus  Saais  [Giess.  1692] ;  Wokenius,  De  Salifura 
Obltttionum  Deo  /'tic/r/r.  [Lips.  1747];  Joseph  us,  i4n/. 
xii,  3,  3 ;  Middoth,  v,  3 ;  Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  668).  It 
may,  of  couree,  be  assumed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  salt 
was  added  as  a  condiment;  but  the  strictness  with  which 
the  rule  was  adhered  to^no  sacrifice  being  offered  with- 
<»ut  salt  (Pliny,  xxxi,  41),  and  still  more  the  pmbable, 
though  perhaps  doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense 
(Kxofl.  XXX,  35,  where  the  word  rendered  "tempered 
together"  is  by  some  understtHxl  as  "salted"— leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  svmbolical  force  attached 
to  its  use  (Josephua,  ^4fi^  iii,  9,  1 ;  Philo,  ii,  255;  Hot- 
tinger,  Jfir.  Heb.  f^gtj.  p.  168);  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  (ireeks  and  Romans  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  xxxi, 
44;  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  337;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Rit.  iii,  2,  2; 
Lukemacher,  Antiq.  Ortvc.  San\  p.  350;  Hottinger,  De 
Usu  Salis.  etc  [Marburg,  1708];  Schickedanz,  id. 
[Sorvest.  1758];  Maius,  «/.  [(iiess.  1692];  Mill,  id. 
(Tit.  1734]).  Our  Ijonl  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use  of 
salt  in  Mark  ix,  49,  50,  though  some  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations may  also  be  implied.  The  purifying  property 
of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its  selection  as 
the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miracle  (2  Kings  ii,  20, 21), 
and  is  also  developed  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  v,  13; 
CV>1.  iv,  6).  The  custom  of  rubbing  infants  with  salt 
(Ezra  xvi,  4)  originated  in  sanitary  considerations,  but 
received  also  a  symbolical  meaning  (Richter,  De  Usu 


Salts  apud  Priscos  Profano  et  Saero  [Zittau,  1766]). 
— Smith;  Kitto. 

SALT,  Ecclesiastical  Use  op.  It  would  appear 
from  a  sentence  of  Augustine  that  in  the  4th  ceutmy 
it  was  customary  to  use  salt  in  baptism,  at  least  io 
Milan.  Salt  was  placed  in  some  churches  on  the 
tongues  of  the  catechumens,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom 
and  an  admonition  to  attain  it.  With  salt,  milk  and 
honey  were  given.  In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  after  a  form  for  the  benediction  and  consecration 
of  salt,  it  is  said,  **Hac  oratione  expleta,  acdpiat  8acer> 
doe  de  eo<lem  sale,  et  ponat  in  ore  infantia,  dicendo, 
Accipe  sal  sapicntise  in  vitam  a>temam"  ("  Thb  bene- 
diction being  finished,  let  the  priest  take  a  portion  of 
the  same  salt  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant, 
saying.  Take  the  salt  of  wisdom  to  etenial  Ufe*^.  See 
Farrar,  Eccles,  Did.  s.  v. 

SALT,  City  of  (Heb.  Ir  hamrMe'lach,  nbsn-'T'?; 

Sept.  ai  w6\Ht  Sa^uiv,  v.  r.  ^  vokig  twv  oXHp  ;  Vulg. 
civifas  Salis^f  the  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which 
lay  in  the  "  wilderness"  (Josh,  xv,  62).  Its  proxiroitv 
to  Engedi,  and  the  name  itself,  seem  to  point  to  its  be- 
ing situated  close  to.  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  the  Salt  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  ii,  109)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain 
at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would  idemifv 
with  the  Valley  of  Salt  (q.  v.).  This,  though  possibly 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Sept.,  *'  the 
cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere  conjecture,  since 
no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  citv  has  vet  been  diseor- 
ered  in  that  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Van  de 
Velde  {Syi\  aud  Pal,  ii,  99;  Memoir^  p.  1 11,  and  Map) 
mentions  a  Nabr  Maleh  which  he  passed  in  his  route 
from  Wady  el-Rmail  to  Sebbeh,  the  name  of  which 
(though  the  orthography  is  not  certain)  may  be  found 
to  contain  a  trace  of  the  Hebrtw.  It  is  one  of  four  ra> 
vines  which  unite  to  forpi  the  Wady  el-Bed(m.  Another 
of  the  four,  Wady  'Amreh  (ifriV/.),  recalls  the  name  of 
Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  verv  similar.— 
Smith.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  took  its  name 
from  salt  works  or  mines.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  stands  a  remarkable  range  of 
hills  of  pure  salt,  and  near  them  "  the  City  of  Salt"  was 
perhaps  situated.  There  are  ancient  ruins  at  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Zuweireh,  at  the  northefn  end  of  the  range; 
and  others  at  Um-Baghek,  five  miles  farther  north. 
One  or  other  of  these  places  may  mark  the  site  of  "the 
City  of  Salt"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  345;  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel ,  p.  318  sq.).— Kitto.     See  Judah. 

SALT,  Covenant  of.    See  Covknattf  ;  Salt. 

SALT  SEA,  usually  known  as  "  the  Dead  Sea."  This 
is  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  (The  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.)     See  Palestine. 

I.  Names. — This  body  of  water  has  received  a  variety 
of  designations  from  writers  both  ancient  and  modem; 
and,  as  they  are  characteristic,  they  demand  a  brief  ex* 
amination  here. 

1.  "  The  Salt  Sea"  is  the  most  common  Scripture  ap- 
pellation (nban  D;,  Yam  kam-Melack ;  SepU  ^  5a- 
Xatrtra  rStv  aXuiv,  or  akog ;  also  ri  ^aKaaaa  r^  aXtir^; 
Vulg.  Mare  Salis),  It  is  evidently  a  descriptive  name, 
firobably  intended  to  indicate  both  the  saltneas  of  its 
water  and  the  character  of  the  plain  and  hills  along  its 
southern  margin  (Reland,  Palatst,  p.  240).  It  occurs  in 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible,  but  is  not  found  later 
than  the  time  of  Joshua  (Gen.  xiv,  3;  Numk  xxxiv, 
3;  Deut.  iii,  17;  Josh,  iii,  16;  xv,  2,  6;  xviii,  19).  In 
the  Talmudical  books  it  is  likewise  called  "  the  Sea  of 
Salt"  (Knb^n  K^-«).  See  quoUiions  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Midrash  Tehillim  bv  Reland  (Palttst.  pi 
237). 

2.  "  The  Sea  of  the  Plain^"  or,  more  properly,  of  the 
Arabah  (Hanrn  BJ,  Yam  ha-Arabdh;  Sept.'[ij]  5o- 
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\euwa  [rrit]  'Apafia ;  Vulg.  Mare  golitudiHu)f  is  also  a 
descriptive  title,  showing  its  geographical  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah.  It  is  first 
employed  in  combination  with  the  preceding,  as  if  Mo- 
ses had  heard  it  on  his  approach  to  Palestine  (Deut.  iii, 
17);  and  poasibly  it  may  have  afterwards  supplanted 
the  older  name  (iv,  49;  2  Kings  xiv,  25),  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  associated  (Josh,  iii,  16;  xii,  8;  Deut.  iii, 
17).     See  Arabah. 

3.  "  TAe  East  Sea"  is  the  only  other  name  employed 
in  Scripture  O?''^*'^??  B"*!!,  ka-Ydfn  hak-Kadmom; 
Sept.  if  ^aXaotra  j)  irpb^  avaroXd^ ;  Vulg.  Mare  Ori- 
eHtale),  It  is  used  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii,  18),  Joel  (ii,  20), 
and  Zechariah  (xiv,  8,  where  the  A.  V.  has  **  the  former 
sea,*^  although  the  Hebrew  is  the  same),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  called  "  the  west- 
em"  Ol^nxn,  literally  "latter,"  though  when  opposed 

to  Tl^^p  it  means  "  western"). 

In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xlvii,  8)  it  u  styled,  without 
previous  reference,  "the  5'ea"  (3jn,  ha'Ydni)^  and  dis- 
tinguished from  *'  the  great  sea" — the  Mediterranean — 
(ver.  10). 

4.  The  Sea  of  Sodom  (DIID  h'S  ^'0^)  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Reland,  p.  237, 243),  no  doubt  because  common 
tradition  represented  the  city  of  So<iom  as  having  been 
engulfed  by  it.  Its  connection  with  Sodom  is  first 
suggested  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  Esdras  (v,  7)  by 
the  name  "Sodomitish  sea"  (nuire  Sodomiticum). 

&.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  48 ; 
xix,  98),  nunes  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake — 17  'A(r0aXriric 
\ifivil  (i4fi/.  i,  9;  iv,  5,  1;  ix,  10,  1;  War,  i,  33,  5;  iii, 
H).  7;  ir,  8,  2^  4),  and  once  X.  1^  da^Xro^upo^  (^Ant, 
xvii,  6,  5).  Also  {ibid,  v,  1,  22)  17  ^oio^irit  Xifivij. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Galen  and  other  ancient 
viTiters,  apparently  because  bitumen  or  asphalturo  was 
often  found  floating  on  its  .surfoce  or  lying  along  its 
shores  (Reland,  p.  241). 

6.  The  name  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greek  (^aXatrtra  vaepd)  by  Pausanias  (v,  7) 
and  Galen  (iv,  9),  and  in  Latin  (mare  mortuum)  by 
Justin  (xxxvi,  3,  6),  or,  rather,  by  the  older  historian, 
Trc^pis  Pompeiius  (B.C.  cir.  10),.  whose  work  he  epito- 
mized. It  is  employed  also  by  Eusebius  (Onomcut.  s.  v. 
SuCOfia).  The  expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  im- 
ply that  the  name  was  in  use  in  the  country ;  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  expression  of  Jerome  (jComm.  on 
Dan.  xi,  45),  "Mare  .  .  .  quod  nunc  appellatur  mortu- 
um." The  origin  of  this  name  is  given  by  Jerome  (ad 
Ezek.  xlvii), "  In  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitale;"  and  in 
this  respect  modem  research  has  to  a  large  extent  con- 
firmed ancient  tradition,  proving  that  the  name  is  ap- 
propriate. The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to  have 
used  it,  but  it  has  become  established  in  modem  litera- 
ture from  the  belief  in  the  very  exaggerate<l  stories  of 
its  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect,  which  them- 
selves probably  arose  out  of  the  name,  and  were  due  to 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  travellers  who  visited 
its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit  faith  with  which  they  re- 
ceived the  statements  of  their  guides.  Thus  Maunde- 
vtlie  (ch.  ix)  says  it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  because  it 
moveth  not,  but  is  ever  still — the  fact  being  that  it  is 
frequently  agitated,  and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves 
have  great  force.  Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  birds 
could  Hy  across  it  and  live,  a  notion  which  the  expe- 
rience of  almost  every  modem  traveller  to  Palestine 
would  contradict. 

7.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bohr  Lxit,  "  the  Sea  of  Lot." 
The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected  with  a 
small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island,  sometimes  penin- 
sula, at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Another  frequent 
designation  among  the  modem  inhabitants  is  El-Bahei- 
ret  d-Mifeiah,  "  Dead  Sea,"  suggested  by  its  character. 

II.  Physical  Features.  —  1.  General  Posifitm.  —  The 
Dead  Sea  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  that  great 
valley  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line  due  south  from 


the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah. 
The  vallev  is  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust,  be- 
ing  for  nearly  200  miles  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  the  reservoir  into  which  all  its  waters 
fiow,  and  from  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  escape 
except  by  evaporation.  It  is  the  lowest  and  largest  of 
the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  the  Jordan's 
downward  course.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pool  left  by  the  ocean 
in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Red  Sea.  As  the  most  enduring 
result  of  the  great  geological  operation  which  deter- 
mined the  present  form  of  the  country,  it  may  be  called, 
without  exaggeration,  the  key  to  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an 
object  of  extreme  interest. 

The  valley  is  shut  in  on  the  east  and  west  by  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  having  steep,  mgged,  and  bare 
sides,  furrowed  by  wild  ravines.  The  eastern  range  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  western.  In  the  parallel  of 
Jericho  the  ranges  expand  slightly,  and  the  valley  there 
attains  its  greatest  breadth— about  twelve  miles;  but 
they  contract  again  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  continue  in  parallel  lines  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  cliffs  which  hem  in  the  valley  are  here 
steeper,  higher,  and  wilder  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
scenery  is  more  bleak  and  desolate.  The  sea  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  valley,  in  many  places  washing 
the  sides  of  the  cliffs. 

2.  Terrace  Banks, —  It  is  deserving  of  special  note 
that  the  mountain-sides  and  low  plains  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  manifestly  water-lines  of  some 
remote  ages.  Tiie  highest  is  very  distinctly  seen  on 
the  mountain-chain  of  Moab,  extending  along  the  tops 
of  the  cliffs  like  a  huge  shelf.  Its  elevation  appears  to 
be  about  1300  feet;  and  on  the  western  range,  at  vari« 
ous  places,  there  is  a  corresponding  terrace.  This  ter- 
race has  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers,  but 
special  attention  was  recently  given  to  it  by  Tristram 
who  remarks:  "These  terraces  in  the  old  Secondarv 
limestone  must  be  about  the  present  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  seem  to  tell  of  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Tertiary  terraces  and  deposits  below,  when 
the  old  Indian  Ocean  wore  the  rocks  and  sctKiped  out 
the  caverns,  as  its  unbroken  tide  swept  up  from  the 
ooaBta  of  Africa ;  or  when  the  Salt  Sea  formed  one  in  a 
chain  of  African  lakes"  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  247). 

About  230  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea  are  traces  of  another  ancient  shore-line,  marked  by 
a  strip  of  alluvial  marl  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  cliffs, 
particularly  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  down  as  far  as  . 
Ras  el-Fes'hkhah  (ilnd,  p.  256).   It  is  also  seen  at  Wady 
Derejah  and  Ain-Jidy.     The  deposit  is  mixed  with 
shells  of  existing  species,  layers  of  gypsum,  and  gravel. 
Where  there  are  ravines  nuining  down  to  the  sea  be- 
tween high  cliffs,  the  deposit  reaches  up  their  sides  in 
places  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and  then  slopes  away  in 
a  series  of  terraces  to  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  as  if 
the  water  had  gradually  and  slowly  evaporate<l.      At 
one  point  Tristram  counted  on  the  shore  "no  less  than 
eight  low  gravel  terraces,  the  ledges  of  comparatively 
recent  benches,  distinctly  marked.    The  highest  of  these 
was  forty-four  feet  above  the  present  sea-level"  (p.  278). 
At  Jebei  Shukif,  a  short  distance  north  of  Engedi,  Tris- 
tram, in  addition  to  the  lower  terraces  noted  elsewhere, 
measured  the  elevations  of  three  high  terraces.     The 
first  at  a  height  of  322  feet,  marked  by  a  deposit  of 
marl  on  limestone ;  the  second  665  feet,  formed  of  hard 
limestone;  and  the  third  1654  feet,  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone {ibid.  p.  295). 

3.  CircuU  of  the  Shore, —The  contour  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  delineated  in  most  maps,  is  regular,  the  shore- 
lines having  few  indentations,  and  the  curves  at  the 
north  and  south  being  uniform.     Recent  researches— 
especially  those  of  Lvnch,  Robinson,  and  Tristram- 
have  shown  that  this  regularity  of  outline  is  incorrect. 
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The  wHteni  shore  cnpecially  has  long  promontoriei  ■nd 
deep  baya.  anil  the  curve*  at  the  nurth  iiid  south  are 
very  ftr  from  beinjj  u  gracefully  rounded  ui  must  ch»r- 
tographera  have  delineated  them. 

On  the  Dorth,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  a 
low  pruiDontory  is  in  proceaa  of  gradual  fumia^ii  by  the 
muddy  dppowti  brought  down  by  the  river.  Itismoatly 
bare,  destitute  of  all  vegetalioii,  and,  like  the  adjoining 
plain,  covered  with  a  nitrouacrunl.  At  preient  it  projects 
iiitii  the  lake  more  than  a  mile.  When  the  water  is 
ver^'high,  a  portiun  is  overflowed.    To  the  westward! 
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antiquity,  and  may  perhaps  be  of 
ofthepUin." 

The  shore-line  now  trends,  with  an  easy  curve,  tu  the 

bold  headland  of  Rai  el-Fesbkhah.  So  far  it  is  flat  and 
sandy,  and  the  adjoining  plain  dreary  and  naked,  uve 
where,  at  long  intervala,  a  little  brackish  spring  riaes, 
VI  a  tiny  streamlet  flows,  and  there  cane-brakes  and 
shrubberies  or  tamarisk  are  seen.  Kidgei  of  drift  mark 
the  water-line,  and  are  composed  of  broken  canes  and 
willow  branches,  with  trunks  i>f  palms,  poplsrs,  and 
other  trees,  half  imbedded  in  slimy  mud,  and 
ered  with  incruatationa  of  salt. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Ras  el-Feshkhah  are  so 
fu>e<l  heaps  and  long  ridges  uf  loose  unhewn  Hones  and 
mounds  of  earth,  to  which  De  Saulcy  has  given  the 
name  Gumrui.  Other  travellers,  however,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  discovering  here  any  traces  uf  a  ruined 
ciiy,  or  of  the  name  which  the  French  savant  baa  given 
to  it  (Tristram,  p.  249:  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  20B). 

Ras  el-Feabkhah  is  a  bold  beadUnd  of  crystalline 
limestone,  descending  from  a  height  of  some  IfiOU  feet 
in  broken  tWtb  into  the  deep  sea.  It  bars  all  passage 
along  the  shores  but  TriitratD  by  great  exertions 
climbed  round  its  face.  It  is  cleft  asunder  by  Wady 
en-Nar,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidiun.  At  the  base 
of  the  cliff  is  a  vein  of  bituminous  limeslniw,  largely 
used  in  the  manutaclure  of  litlJe  ornaments  which  ire 


sold  to  the  pilgrims  al 
seemed  to  have  been  partially  ejected  in  a  liquid  Ibm, 
and  to  have  streamed  dowu  the  cliffs.  It  was  gCDcnllv 
mixed  with  fliiils  and  pebbles,  sometimes  covering  tbe 
boulders  in  large  splaabes,  and  then,  in  the  le*  ilsdi; 
formed  the  matrix  ofa  very  hard  conglomerate  of  gnvd 
and  tlinta.  When  throwu  into  the  lire,  it  burned  with  ■ 
sulphurous  smell,  but  would  not  ignite  at  the  Same  of  ■ 
Ump"  (Tristram,  p.  264). 

South  uf  Kas  el-Feshkbah  the  clifTa  retnat,  leavini; 
a  plain  along  the  shore,  varying  from  one  lu  two  nilt? 
in  breadth,  and  extending  to  Ain-Terabeh,  about  ui 
miles  distant.  The  plain  is  an  alluvial  deposit  viih 
layers  of  gravel,  and  having  spits  of  pure  sand  pngKi- 
iiig  at  intervals  into  the  sea.  It  is  partially  euven^ 
with  shrubberies  of  tamarisk,  acacia,  and  relem  (a  qie- 
cies  of  broom ,-  the  Gemrla  nrlam  of  Foiskal,  abaiindin| 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  and  towards  the  south  witb 
dense  cane-brakes.    The  coating  of  alluvial  mart  irhicli 

deep  giilliea  rend  it  in  all  directions.  Enough  reoMiiu 
tu  show  that  its  t/>p,  like  that  uf  Ibe  plains  al  the  nonh- 
cm  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  formed  the  old  Tef- 
tiaij'  level  of  the  waters  (iWrf.  p.  266). 

Ill  tbe  plain  is  a  copious  brackish  spring,  with  a  ttm- 
perature  of  96<=  Fahr.  Farther  south  is  Ain-Tetabeli,  i 
small  fountain,  slightly  brackish,  oozing  up  fiHn  the 
I  sand  a  few  feet  fMm  the  shore.  Between  it  and  the 
I  cliftsiB  a  dense  thicket  abounding  with  birda  andbeaM): 
I  ducks,  teal,  pochard,  thrush,- bulbul;  with  swine,  Iwp- 
'  ard.  jackal,  fox,  hare,  and  porcupine  (iUd.  p.  878). 
I  From  Aiu-Terabeh  to  Ras  Mersed  (six  miln)  'lie 
I  coast  plain  is  a  mere  strip,  frequently  interrupled  tw 

is  here  abundant  with  pebbles  imbedded.  "  In  a  liiilt 
bay,  just  before  reaching  Wady  Shukif,  we  were  stnick 
by  a  powerful  sulphurous  odor,  and  after  anme  sesrcti 


bubbling  through  tbe  gravel,  at 
perature  of  95°  F'ahr.,  only  six  inches  from  the  ns. 
1'he  imell  of  sulphur  and  rotten  eggs  was  very  strung, 
and  while  scooping  in  the  gravel  my  hands  betiiDc 
quite  black,  and  my  boots  were  covered  with  a  yelli>" 
incrustation.  Pebbles  thrown  in  became  incmsttd  "iili 
sulphur  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  the  rocks  in  the  wi. 
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which  were  here  quite  hot — of  the  temperature  of  80° 
Fihr. — were  covered  with  it*  There  must  be  an  enor- 
moos  discharge  of  this  mineral  water  under  the  sea,  as 
the  heat  of  the  water  extends  fur  two  hundred  yards,  and 
the  odor  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  elsewhere  was  62°"  (ibid,  p.  279).  On 
the  south  ade  .of  this  spring  is  Jebel  Shukif,  a  high, 
bold  peak  projecting  into  the  sea.  Two  miles  beyond 
it  is  the  oasis  of  Engedi,  a  plain  some  two  miles  square, 
foraiing  a  delta  to  two  glens  which  empty  into  it  per- 
ennial streamlets  of  fresh  water.  These,  with  the  "  foun- 
tain of  the  kid"  itself,  make  this  spot  a  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  a  dreary  desert.     See  Enoedi. 

iSouth  of  Engedi  the  plain  becomes  wider,  but  it  is 
bare  and  desolate.  The  cliffii  rise  over  it  in  broken 
nunses  of  pale-brown  limestone,  divided  by  yawning 
chsimis,  while  the  alluvial  deposits  along  their  base  are 
as  white  as  snow.  Two  miles  southward  a  spring  of 
fetid  water  (Birket  el-Khulil)  oozes  up  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  having  a  temperature  of  88°  Fahr.  Other 
springs  must  exist  beneath  the  waves,  for  the  water 
near  the  shore  is  much  hotter  than  ehiewhere,  and  the 
whole  sarrounding  air  is  filled  with  fumes  of  sulphuret- 
ed  hydrc^n.  No  traces  of  trap-rock  are  anywhere 
seen:  but  near  Wady  Khuderah  are  veins  of  crystalline 
limestone,  and  great  quantities  of  flint,  coated  with  ox- 
ide of  iron.  These  De  Saulcy  and  othere  mistook  for 
lava  torrents.  The  coast  has  the  same  general  features 
as  far  as  the  hill  and  fortress  of  Sebbeh,  the  ancient 
Ma)sa(Ui  (q.  v.).  There,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp;  and  beyond  it  the  aspect  of 
the  plain  is  that  of  utter  and  even  painful  sterility. 
** Elsewhere  the  desolation  is  comparatively  partial; 
here  it  reigns  supreme.  The  two  miles  of  rugged  slope 
that  lay  between  our  path  and  the  sea  are  difficult  to 
describe.  They  are  formed  of  a  soft,  white,  and  very 
salt  deposit,  torn  and  furrowed  by  winter  torrents  in 
crery  direction,  which  have  left  fantastic  ruins  and  cas- 
tles of  olden  shape,  flat-topped  mamclons,  cairns,  and 
ereiy  imaginable  form  into  which  a  wild  fancy  could 
have  moulded  matter,  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  north 
and  south,  before  and  behind  us"  (ibid.  p.  815).  The 
Birket  el-Khulil  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  depression 
on  the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a  natural  salt- 
pan. After  the  lake  retires  the  water  evaporates  from 
the  hollow,  and  the  srJt  remains  for  the  use  of  the 
Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  from  similar  though  smaller 
spots  farther  south,  and  on  the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2). 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape 
mention  —  the  line  of  drift-wood  which  encircles  the 
lake,  and  marks  the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level 
of  the  water.  It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood, 
and  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  some  of  considerable  size, 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
coarse  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.  They  stand  up  out 
of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic  shapes,  aU 
signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a  charred  though 
blanched  look  very  desolate  to  behold.  Among  them 
are  said  to  be  great  numbera  of  palm-trunks  (Poole,  p. 
69) ;  some  doubtless  floated  over  from  the  palm-groves 
on  the  eastern  shore  already  spoken  of,  and  others 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when 
the  palm  flourished  along  its  banks.  The  drift-wood  is 
satarated  with  salt,  and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very 
greatage. 

Farther  south  the  shore  recedes,  forming  a  bay  some 
eight  miles  in  length,  the  water  in  places  almost  wash- 
ing the  base  of  the  cUfTs.  One  wild  glen,  called  Um- 
Raghek,  breaks  through  the  mountains,  and  sends  out  a 
tiny  stream  with  a  dense  fringe  of  evergreens.  Not 
far  from  it  is  another  hot  sulphur  spring,  which  spreads 
its  suffocating  odors  aronnd.  On  the  south  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  the  oasis  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh— a  plain 
of  some  extent,  sprinkled  with  tamarisks  and  acacias, 
and  torn  in  all  directions  with  torrent-beds,  through 
which  the  winter  rains  and  the  streamlets  from  numer- 


ous sulphurous  and  brackish  springs  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  cliffs  and  peaks  which  rise  over  the 
oasis  appear  from  a  distance  to  exhibit  traces  of  vol- 
canic action,  but  closer  inspection  proves  that  there  are 
no  igneous  rocks  here  or  elsewhere  along  the  western 
shore.  Veins  of  ruddy  limestone,  blocks  of  ironstone, 
and  multitudes  of  nodules  of  black  flint  look  like  trap- 
dikes  and  craters  in  the  distance.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cinders  and  scorise  observable  here  and  there 
along  the  shore. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  is  Jeb- 
el Usdum,  a  range  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
three  hundred  feet,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock- 
salt.  The  top  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  marl,  gypsum,  and  gravel,  probably  the  remains 
of  the  Post-tertiary  deposit  uplificd  upon  the  salt.  The 
declivities  of  the  range  are  steep  and  rugged,  pierced 
with  huge  caverns,  and  the  summit  shows  a  serried 
line  of  sharp  peaks.  The  salt  is  of  a  greenish-white 
color,  with  lines  of  cleavage  as  if  stratified,  and  its  base 
reaches  far  beneath  the  present  surface.  The  name  of 
the  range,  Khashm  Usdum,  appeare  to  preserve  a  me- 
morial of  the  ancient  guilty  "  city  of  the  plain."  See 
Sodom. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  are  some  heaps 
of  rough  stones  and  the  shattered  walls  of  a  small  tow- 
er, marked  by  De  Saulcy  as  the  remains  of  So<lom. 
That  city  may  have  stood  in  this  region,  but  it  requires 
some  power  of  imagination  to  identify  it  with  these 
insignificant  ruins. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Usdum  is  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Muhawat,  which  exhibits  some  very  remark- 
able geological  features.  Its  sides  are  cliffo  of  old  lime- 
stone, showing  here  and  there  on  their  surface  traces 
of  Post  -  tertiary  marl;  **but  since  the  marl  has  been 
washed  out  there  has  been  a  second  fiUing-in  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  which  is  only  now  in  course  of 
denudation.  There  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wady,  and  chiefly  on  the  south,  large  masses  of  bitumen 
mingled  with  gravel.  These  overlie  a  thick  stratum 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  thicker  stratum  of 
sand  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  that  it 
yields  powerful  fumes  on  being  sprinkled  over  a  hot 
coal.  Manv  blocks  of  the  bitumen  have  been  washed 
down  the  gorge,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  plain  below 
along  with  huge  bouldera  and  other  traces  of  tremen- 
dous floods. . . .  The  layer  of  sulphurous  sand  is  gener- 
ally evenly  distributed  on  the  old  limestone  base,  the 
sulphur  evenly  above  it,  and  the  bitumen  in  variable 
masses.  In  every  way  it  differe  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  deposit  of  these  substances  as  we  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Again,  the  bitumen,  unlike  that  which 
we  pick  up  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  yields  an  overpowering  sulphurous  odor; 
above  all,  it  is  calcined,  and  bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  subjected  to  extreme  heat."  This  discovery  is 
exceedingly  important;  and  the  remarks  of  Tristram 
upon  it  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all 
students  of  the  Bible.  "  Here,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
we  have  the  only  trace  of  anything  approaching  to 
volcanic  action  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  careful 
examination  of  the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
shores.  The  only  other  solution  of  the  problem — the 
existence  of  a  bituminous  spring  when  the  supply  of 
water  was  more  abundant — would  scarcely  account  for 
the  regular  deposition  of  sulphurous  sand,  and  then  of 
the  sand  with  the  bitumen  superimposed.  I  have  a 
great  dread  of  seeking  forced  corroborations  of  scriptur- 
al statements  from  questionable  physical  evidence,  for 
the  sceptic  is  apt  to  imagine  that  when  he  has  refuted 
the  wrong  argument  adduced  in  support  of  a  scriptural 
statement,  he  has  refuted  the  scriptural  statement  it- 
self; but,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  this  deposit,  if 
there  be  any  physical  evidence  left  of  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  of  similar 
occurrences,  we  have  it  here.     The  whole  appearance 
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poiitta  to  1  shower  or  hot  eulphur,  and  an  irruption  of 
bilumen  upon  il,  wbich  would  uaLurally  be  calcined  and 
impregnated  by  iu  fumea;  aud  thti  at  ■  gealugit;al  pe- 
riod quite  sutuequeat  to  all  the  diluvial  and  alluvial 
action  uf  which  we  have  Bueh  abundant  evidence.  The 
cataatrupbe  muit  have  been  since  the  formation  of  Che 
wad/,  uuce  tlie  deposition  of  the  marl,  and  while  Che 
wain  wasaC  119  present  level;  therefore,  probably  dur- 
ing the  hlacuiic  period"  (p.  36a-357). 

The  shore-line  runs  fur  nearly  three  milea  buuIIi- 
ward  along  Che  base  of  Jebel  Usdun!,  and  then  swi-eps 
ahargily  rouiul  to  the  east,  leaviug  on  the  south  a  naked, 
miry  plain  called  Sabkah,  ten  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  by  about  nix  wide.  It  is  in  sunioier  coaled  with 
■  saline  cnist,  but  is  so  law  that  when  the  water  is  liij^h 
a  large  section  of  it  is  UooUed.    Numeiuua  torrent-beils 
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e  miles  to  tbe  montb  of  the  Wady  Nintei- 
ig  gradually  narrower  aa  the  shore-line  ap- 
:he  reeky  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  g»- 
mation  of  thii  eatteni  range  ie  different  froni 
m.  The  front  diffe  are  red  aandstone,  appar- 
rlying  hard,  crystalline  limestone,  aod  loppol 
recent  calcareous  rock.  Trap  bouUefa  and 
of  greenstone  and  aienite  are  aliewn  along 


le  great  southern  shorea  ol 


n  the  n 


ground  of  the  A 


Impaieable  s> 
to  it  that  Che 


higher 


:  rises  like  a 


The  great  valley  ie 


ringes,  but  arising  from  the  ridge  ofUsiluiD,  wbici 
evidently  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  uf  Che  vail 
some  period  subsequent  to  (he  formation  of  the  Ar 
The  projecciny  base  of  Jebel  Csdum  on  (he  weal 
the  high  fertile  region  of  Ea-SaHeh  on  the  easl-cm 


circular  bay  about 
farther  north  Ibe  1 


I  miles  in 


Bch  eiiie  e. 


uubled.     The 


icipal d. 


the  character  uf  the  surface  completely  changes, 
ground  rises  in  an  easy  slope  (0  the  foot  uf  the  Moab 
Mouniains,  and  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  reeds, 
tamarisk,  acacia,  recem,  zyiiphus,  and  other  shrubs,  in- 
termixed with  fertile  Aelils,  cultivated  by  the  lihawari- 
neh  Arabs  (as  the  iuhabiCanta  of  the  Uhor  are  called, 
here  the  wonC  representatives  of  their  race),  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  indign,  melons. 


ral  aspect  of  the  shores  is  dreac}'  and  deaolale 
rantasttc  Comis  by  the  extreme,  'i'he  ealt-incmated  phiin,  the  white  downg 
f  of  the  suher  de-  uf  the  Arabs h,  tbe  naked  line  of  salt  hill^  tbe  bur  and 
,he  east  by  Wady  scathed  mountain-ranges  on  each  gidcall  blating  under 
if  tbe  Arabah,  and  !  the  ra}-s  of  a  vertical  sun,  form  a  picture  of  utter  and 
Beyond  it '  stem  desolation  such  as  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceiTe. 


doves  by  the  score  on  every  biith,Urge  and  umall  (7'ui 
ruoriiu  and  T.  jEggptiat),  bulbnls,  the  bopping-thn 
shrikes,  the  gorgeous  little  sun-bird  resplendent  in 
light,  and,  otwe  more,  our  new  sparrow.  The  Abys 
iaa  lark,  pipita,  and  wagtails  luxuriated  in  the  m 
rills  at  our  feet,  which  were  fringed  by  drooping  t 
of  caper  (Capparii  yt'i/i/ptiaixi)  in  full  Hower. 
l«eroed  with  a  prodigality  of  life"  (p,  336), 


On  111*  northern  side  of  IVady  Nimeireh  a 
strip  of  saline  plain,  very  low  and  very  barren,  inlet- 
venes  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains.  Here  and 
(here,  at  ■  little  fountain  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  ratine. 
a  dump  of  bushes  or  a  cane-brake  may  be  seen. 

Tlie/'naiuiii(in/d-/.uan,  "tbe  Tongue"  [see  Bai], 
is  the  most  lemaikable  fealure  on  the  eastern  sh«n. 
It  juts  out  oppowie  the  great  ravine  of  Kerak.  The 
neck  connecting  it  with  Che  mainland  is  a  scrip  of  low, 
bare  sand,  measuring  Hve  milea  across.  In  outline  the 
iiir  peninsula  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human  liM. 
sh,  !  the  toe  pcnjecriiig  nnrchwsrd  and  forming  ■  shatp 
the  I  promontor;'.  Its  length  is  about  nine  miles,  and  frura 
in-  the  heel  or  south-western  point  to  the  southern  ahon- 
list  line  is  seven  miles.  The  main  body  is  a  Poat-teitiair 
ifta  '  deposit  composed  of  layers  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  tandy 
All  I  conglomerate,  manifestly  coeval  with  Che  great  diluvial 
terrace,  and  cocrespun<titig  with  it  in  elevaCiou.    Tbe 


wide  beach  on  the  weal 
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It  i>  while  >ad  slnnni  entirely  dmitute  of  vcgeladoE.  the  shore  jaeces  of  piimice-elone,  lava,  and  bitumen  are 
The  lurface  i>  ill  rem  iiiil  lum  by  t«iTent-bedii ;  and    ruunil  imbetlileil  in  ihe  saiiil  and  mud  as  if  washeil  up 

apFcial  iiou  Ihat  in  tlie  wadya  and  tiaag  the  Hhons  I  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  iiorthern  iniriion  at 
plecM  of  sulphur,  biiamen,  rock-ull,  and  [lumice-alune  the  eaiit«in  beigbla  U  a  plateau  which  dlvidea  the 
arc  fuund  in  great  prufuaiou.  Probably,  if  examined  mounlainB  half-way  up,  appaienlly  furmiii);  a  giganlio 
wiih  care,  ([euliigiud  phenomena  liniiUr  to  thuae  in  landing- place  in  the  slope,  and  mretL-hing  nurthwaitl 
Willy  Mahawut  nii)(ht  be  found  on  IhU  peninsula,  and  from  the  Wady  Zerka  Ua'ln.  It  u  very  plainly  lo  be 
tvine  additiuoal  light  thus  thrown  upon  tlie  ilestructiun  seen  from  Jetuulem,  ospeoially  at  sun«i,  when  maiiy 
nlihe  cities  of  the  plain.  P»ale  says  "the  soil  appear-  of  tlie  points  of  these  fasclnaiiiig  mountains  come  out 
ed  tulphumus"  {Juunul  R.  G.  !i.  xxvi,  6£-64).  into  uiiex|iected  relief.     This  plaieau  ap|)eani  lu  be  uii 

Tlie  little  plain  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Uraa,  or  Ke-  Ihe  saiae  t'cneral  level  with  a  similar  plateau  on  the 
tak.  sOiinls  a  striking  cuutrasl,  in  its  thickets  of  ever-  western  ude  oppusiut  to  il,  with  the  top  of  the  rock  of 
i:reen9  and  luxuriant  corn-fieltls,  to  the  arid  desoliliuii  Sebbeh,  and  perha|is  with  the  Meditvrranean. 
"f  [lie  adjiiining  peninsula.  It  is  here  that  the  few  in-  I  *.  The  dimtmiost  of  lie  Ikad  Sea  have  never  yet 
1is>iiunu  uf  the  peninsula  reside,  in  a  wretched  village  been  taken  will)  sufficient  accuracy.  Its  longest  axis  is 
(aUvd  Uezra'ah.  |  situated  nearly  north  and  south.     It  lies  belvreen  31°  !>' 

The  ihore  of  the  Dead  Sea  between  the  peninsula  20"  and  31°  W  N.  lal.,  neatly ;  and  thus  its  water  snr- 
iTid  the  north-easteni  angle  has  nerer  been  thorough-  face  is  fn>m  N.  to  S.  as  ueariy  as  possible  40  geographi- 
ly  explored.  Seelzen,  liby  and  Maniflea,  De  Sanlcy,  '  cal,  or  46  Eii|:lish  milea  Icnig.  Uii  the  other  hand,  it 
iihI  mute  recently  the  psny  of  the  Duo  de  Luynes,  lie*  between  36°  24'  and  86°  B7'  E.  long.,  neatly;  and 
vi^iited  a  few  places;  siid  IjeuC  Lynch  and  lii^  of-  its  greatest  width  (some  three  miles  sunih  ofAin-Jidy) 
liisrj  touched  at  severjl  paints.  A  few  mile*  north  of  is  about  9  geographiril  miles,  or  10)  English  miles. 
rl-Li^n  the  fertile  plain  called  (ihor  el-Mezra'ah  ter-  _  The  ordinary  area  t>f  the  upper  portion  ia  about  174 
miastes,  and  Ihe  mountains  descend  in  sublime  cliffs  uf  square  geographical  railea;  of  the  channel,  29;  atHl  of 
nsl  aodslone  almust  to  the  water's  edge.  Hiifher  up, '  the  lower  portion,  hereafter  styled  (A«  iijooa.  4li — in  all, 
white,  calcareous  limestone  appears,  and  forms  at  this  about  250  square  ^eographicid  miles.  It  must  be  re- 
pls«  the  main  body  of  the  range.  Basalt  also  sppean  membered  that  this  varies  cimuderably  at  different  sea- 
iu  (ilices,  sometimes  overlying  the  limestone  as  on  the  sons  uf  the  year,  and  in  different  yeare^  VVIieii  the  sea 
plain  of  Bistaan,  at  others  bunting  throngh  the  sond-  ia  tilled  up  by  winter  rains,  the  Ibt  plain  on  the  soulli 
Mine  Eirau  ia  dikea  and  veins.  The  ravines  uf  Mu-  is  submerged  for  several  miles.  I'he  annual  rainfall, 
jib  (Amon)  and  Zerka  Ma'ln  appear  like  huge  rents  in  I  too,  is  not  unifi>rm  in  I'slestine.  Some  yean  it  is  more 
the  mountains.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  latter  veins  of  than  double  what  it  is  in  ollirra,  and  this  proilucea  a 
gtay  sul  black  trap  cut  through  the  sandstone,  and  corresponding  effect  on  the  volume  of  water  in  the  seo, 
I  ciipiuua  Rniniaiii  of  hot,  sulphurous  wal«r  seiuls  a  and  conMi|uciitly  on  i 
Helming  rii-er  into  the  sea  amid  thickets  of  palms  lake  receives  Ihe  titn 
siii  tamarisks.  This  is  Callirrho?,  so  celebrated  in  aM-  '  aide  the  Zerka  Ma'ln  (the  ancient  Callitriio?,  aud  pos- 
«i  liciK  fur  ita  baths.  Between  this  point  and  the  sibly  Ihe  more  aiicieni  cn-Eglaim),  the  Hojib  (the  Ar- 
|iUin  of  the  Jor.lan  votoanic  eruptions  hare  produced  non  of  Ihe  Bible),  and  the  Beni-Hemad.  On  the  s«nh 
immense  tliitts  uf  basaltic  rock,  portions  of  which  had  the  Knrihy  or  el-Ahsy,  and  on  the  west  thai  uf  Ain- 
l«tii  nverll'iwed  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Among  Jidy.  These  are  probably  all  perennial,  thoogli  varia- 
uihpr  smaller  iiasaltic  streams  three  were  found  bonier-  lie,  streams;  bu^  in  addition,  the  beds  of  ihe  toirenla 
in^-  on  the  easieni  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  s»uth  which  lead  through  the  mountains  east  and  west,  aiul 
i}\  ibf  little  plsin  of  Zarah  (H.  Lerlet's  paper  to  French  over  tlie  flat,  shelving  plains  on  both  north  and  aoulh 
Anderay  of  .Sciences;  see  in  Jounioi  o/ J(at  ti(.July,  of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  very  Urge  t|uan- 
1(166,  p.  496).  I  tityofwatet  must  be  poured  inlu  it.    There  are  also  all 

The  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  mouth  of  along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number  of  springs, 
the  Jordan  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  covered  with  some  fresh,  some  warm,  some  salt  and  fetiil,  which  ap- 
luiurlanc  vegetaiiun  and  occasional  thickets  of  tima-  peat  lo  run  continually,  and  all  Hnd  their  way,  more  or 
title,  retem,  and  acacia.  At  Ihe  ruins  of  Suweimeh,  less  absorbed  by  the  band  and  shingle  of  the  beach,  inlu 
Ue  Siulcy  found  a  copious  hot  spring  with  a  ruinous  its  waters, 
aqueduct  (  Vogagt  oi   Tvtc  -  Saiate,  i,  817),      Along  1       The  peninsula  of  Lisin  divides  the  sea  into  two  aec 
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tions :  that  on  the  north  is  an  elongated  oval  in  form, 
while  that  on  the  soath  is  almost  circular.  The  nar> 
rowest  part  of  the  channel  between  the  peninsula  and 
the  mainland  is  not  much  more  than  two  miles  across. 
The  northern  section  is  a  deep,  regularly  formed  basin, 
the  sides  descending  steeply  and  uniformly  all  round,  as 
well  on  the  north  and  south  as  on  the  east  and  wesL 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sea. 
Lynch  ran  seven  lines  of  soundings  across  it  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  found  it  deepest  between  Ain-Terabeh  and 
Wady  Mojib,  that  is,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern 
section.  From  this  point  the  depth  decreased  gradual- 
ly towards  the  Lisan  on  the  south  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  north.  The  greatest  depth  found  by 
Lynch  was  1308  feet,  but  Lieut.  Molyneiix  records  one 
sounding  taken  by  him  as  1850  feet.  The  deep  part 
of  the  lake  terminates  at  the  peninsula.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  channel  between  the  Lis&n  and  the  western 
shore  is  only  thirteen  feet,  and  no  part  of  the  southern 
section  was  more  than  twelve  feet  in  depth  (Lynch,  Ofi- 
cial  Report^  p.  48). 

It  appears  that  when  the  water  is  very  low  there  are 
two  practicable  fords  from  the  peninsula  to  the  main- 
land— one  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  the  other  run- 
ning from  the  isthmus  to  the  northern  point  of  Jebel 
Usdum  (Seetzen,  Heisen,  ii,  868;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels^  p.  140). 

5.  The  deprestion  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  world.  From  experiments  made  by  boiling 
water  in  1887,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke  supposed  the  de- 
pression to  be  about  500  feet.  In  the  following  year, 
Kusse^^r  with  hu  barometer  made  it  about  1400  feet 
Symonds  by  trigonometrical  survey,  in  1841,  calculated 
the  depression  at  1812  feet ;  and  the  level  run  by  Dale, 
an  officer  of  Lynch's  expedition,  gave  a  result  of  1816 
feet,  A  still  more  careful  measurement  has  been  recent- 
ly made  by  the  corps  of  English  engineers  under  Capt. 
Wilson,  with  the  following  result:  '*The  levelling  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  performed 
with  Che  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  by  two  inde- 
|)endent  observers,  using  different  instruments,  and  the 
result  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  absolutely  true  to 
within  three  or  four  inches.  The  depression  of  the  sur- 
face on  March  12,  1865,  was  found  to  be  1292  feet;  but 
from  the  line  of  drift-wood  observed  along  the  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  it  was  found  that  the  level  of  the  water 
at  some  (period  of  the  year — probably  during  the  winter 
freshets— stands  two  feet  six  inches  higher,  which  would 
make  the  least  depression  1289.5  feet.  Capt.  Wilson  also 
learned,  from  inquir}*^  among  the  Bedouin,  and  from 
European  residents  in  Palestine,  that  during  the  early 
summer  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  lower  by  at  least 
six  feet.  This  would  make  the  greatestt  depression  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  1298  feet.  .  .  .  The  most  recent 
observation  before  that  now  given,  by  the  Due  de 
Luyncs  and  Lieut.  Vignes,  of  the  French  navy,  agrees 
with  our  result  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  consider- 
ing that  the  result  was  obtained  by  barometric  observa- 
tion, the  depression  given  by  them  being  1286  feet  on 
June  7,  1864,  which  at  most  differs  onlv  twelve  feet 
from  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  the  Dead  Sea  was  then  at 
its  lowest"  (Sir  Henry  James,  in  X\\e  Athenauni), 

The  exact  amount  of  the  depression  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  at  different 
seasons.  Traces  along  the  shore  prove  that  the  level 
has  varied  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  within  the  past  half 
century  (Robinson,  Physical  Geography^  p.  190).  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  depth  and  depression  of 
the  Dead  Sea  are  very  nearly  equal,  each  about  1300 
feet;  the  elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  about  twice,  and  above  the  Dead  Sea  about  three 
times  that  number  (ibid.  p.  190). 

6.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sen  is  more  intensely  salt 
than  that  of  any  other  sea  known.  It  has  also  a  bitter, 
nauseous  taste,  and  leaves  upon  the  skin  a  slightly  greasy 
feeling.  Yet  it  is  transparent  as  the  water  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  its  color  is  the  same — a  delicate  green. 


Its  specific  gravity,  and  consequent  baoyancy,  is  very 
great.  Bathers  float  easily  in  an  upright  posklcm  with 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  surface.  Lvnch  aavs  that 
eggs,  which  would  have  sunk  in  the  ocean,  floated  here 
with  (Hily  two  thirds  immened.  This  peculiarity  wu 
well  known  to  the  ancients  (Joeephus,  War,  iv,  8^  4; 
Aristot.  Meteor,  ii,  8;  see  also  in  Keland,  p.  241,  249). 
Of  its  weight  and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had 
also  practical  experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the 
party  were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain-Fe8hkhah,'*it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encountering 
the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When,  however, 
"  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ;  the  water,  from 
its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agitating 
cause  had  ceased  to  act'*  (Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  2GB).  At 
ordinary  times  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  action 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf 
beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  color 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sea.     The  water  haa  an  mlv 

• 

feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of  the  lime  and 
other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  and 
this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers  to  attribute  to  it 
a  greasy  look;  but  such  a  look  exists  in  imagination 
only.  It  is  quite  transparent,  of  an  opalescent  green 
tint,  and  is  compared  by  Lynch  (jSrid,  p.  837)  to  diluted 
absinthe.  Lynch  (p.  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  as- 
sertion that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not.  So  do  the 
chemists  who  have  analyzed  it.  One  or  two  phenom- 
ena of  the  surface  may  be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  old 
travellers,  and  some  modem  ones  (as  Osbum,  PaL  Patt 
and  Preaentj  p.  448,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Monmtg, 
p.  149),  mention  that  the  turbid,  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  longdutance  in  the  lake. 
Molyneux  (p.  129)  speaks  of  a  *'  curious  broad  strip  of 
white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in  a  straight  line 
nearly  north  and  south  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea  .  .  .  some  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan" (comp.  Lynch,  Nnrrative,  p.  279, 295).  "  It  seemed 
to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion,  like  a  stream 
that  runs  rapidly  through  Stillwater;  while  neariy  over 
this  track  during  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a 
white  streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  north  and  south, 
and  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach."  lines  of  foam  on 
the  surface  are  mentioned  by  others,  as  Robinson  (PAjr«- 
ical  Geography^  i,  608),  Boirer  (Jottmey,  etc.,  p.  479), 
Lynch  (Narrative,  p.  i288).  From  Ain-Jidy  a  corrent 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Clowes^s  party  running  steadily  tu 
the  north  not  far  from  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch,  ibid.  \\ 
291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  causeid  by  the  influx  of  the 
Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  {Narraiice,  Jan.  8)  and  Rob- 
inson (Physical  Geography,  i,  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while  the  letf 
of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  Ncuratire,  p.  288; 
Irby,  Travels,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  per- 
petually broods  over  the  water  has  already  been  meor 
tioned.  It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw  it 
in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  waterspouts,  only  very 
much  laiiger.  Extraordinary  effects  of  mirage,  due  to 
the  unequal  refraction  produced  by  the  heat  and  moi!«t- 
ure,  are  occasionally  seen  (Ljnich,  Narrative,  p.  320). 
T>ie  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due  to  the  verr 
large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it  holds  in  sdu- 
tinn.  The  details  of  the  various  analyses  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  accompanied  by  that  of  sea-water 
for  comparison.  From  that  of  the  United  States  expe- 
dition it  appears  that  each  gallon  of  the  water,  weighing 
12|  lbs.,  contains  nearly  8^  lbs.  (8.819)  of  matter  in  eolu- 
tion — an  immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  10|  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  \ 
lb.  Of  this  d|  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodium),  about  2  lb&  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than  \  lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  limeX 
The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magnesinm, 
which  exists  in  a  truly  extraordinary  quantity.    To  its 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLB  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

COHipOIMBtl. 

1. 

CO. 
Gmalin, 

ISM. 

At  racal* 

CttlatMibT 

Marcbaod. 

a. 

3. 

Marehand, 
1847. 

4. 

Hcrapath, 
1849. 

5. 

Booth, 

ofPhila- 

deltihia 

(U.8. 

6. 

Boutrao- 
Cbarlard 

and 
Haary. 

7. 

Prof.W. 

Greirory, 

1854. 

a 

Moldan- 

hauar, 

Nov.  1854. 

9. 

Wataroftba 
Ocaan. 

Chloride  of  magnetiam 

*'         flooiani 

12.166 

7.089 

8.836 

1.0S6 

.161 

.007 

.143 

•  • 

!062 

•  • 

.442 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7.870 
7.839 
2.438 

.862. 

.006 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

.*076 
!26l 

•  • 

■  • 

10 
6 
2 

1 

.643 
678 
.894 
.898 

»      ■ 

!oi8 

!0S8 
:251 

008 

• 

7.822 

12.109 

2.466 

1.217 

.006 

.006 

.066 

.006 

.-  « 

.068 

■      • 

.261 
.062 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

14.689 

7.866 

8.107 

.668 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

!070 

m       a 

.187 

■      • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 
«      • 

1.696 

11.008 

.680 

.166 

t       • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

!288 
trace 

•  • 

•  • 

.200 

■      • 

.068 

13.961 

7.339 

2.796 

.671 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

!i66 

!009 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6.881 
2.967 
1.471 
2.391 

•  • 

•  m 
« 

!062 

•  • 

!l8S 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 
■       t 

.860 
2.700 

!070 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

!l40 
.280 
.002 

•  • 

•  • 

ioos 

Loss  .026 

**         caldam. 

"         potamioiD 

"         mangane»e 

**         ammonium. .... 

**         alnminiam 

"         Iron 

SolDhato  of  Dotaiih. ......... 

"         lime 

"         ma^e»f8 

Bromide  of  ma^ettiam 

**         aodiiim 

Onranle  matter 

Siffca... 

Bitaminons  matter 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Total  solid  contents 

Water 

24.436 
75.666 

18.780 
81.220 

21 

78 

778 

227 

000 

24.066 
76.946 

26.416 
73.584 

14.927 
86.073 

24.832 
76.168 

18.896 
86.106 

8.680 
96.470 

1 

100.  (MX) 

lOO.UOU 

100 

100.00<i 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

lOO.OOU 

100.00(1 

Specific  gravity 

1.202 

•  « 

•  • 

1.168 

221° 

)<milo 

from 
Jordan, 

late 
In  ntiay 
■amou. 

1.1841 
at  «6*  F. 

•       m 

\n  1847, 

1.172 

227.76 

In  March, 
1849, 

H  mil* 
NTW.of 
month  of 

Jordan. 

1.227 
at  W*'  F. 

May  6,  '48, 
191  fath. 

A^Tarabah. 

1.099 

'iSb?' 
«'  9  boat* 
from  tb« 
Jordan." 

1.210 
at  W  F. 

from 

Iiland  at 

N.  and, 

Marrh  11, 

1854. 

1.110 

In  Juna, 

1854. 

1.0278 

BoUini^-point 

Water  oStained 

1 

at  the 
north  and. 

presence  is  due  the  therapeutic  reputation  enjoyed  by 
the  lake  when  its  water  was  sent  to  Rome  for  wealthy 
invalids  (Galen,  in  Reland,  Palast.  p.  242)  or  lepers 
docked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Mart.  §  10).  Boussingault 
(.4101.  de  Ckimie,  1856,  xlviii,  168)  remarks  that  if  ever 
bromide  should  become  ail  article  of  commerce,  the  Dead 
Sea  will  be  the  natural  source  for  it.  It  is  the  roagne- 
sian  compounds  which  impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a 
flavor  to  the  water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
solution  is  very  large.  Lynch  found  (^Va^Tofive,  p.  377) 
that  while  distilled  water  would  dissolve  ^  of  its 
weight  of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  J,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as  only 
to  be  able  to  take  up  ^.  The  above  differences  in  the 
analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  expected. 
Whea  the  sea  is  flooded  by  freshets,  the  amount  of  salts 
iu  solution  will  be  less ;  when  low,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  aammer,  the  amount  will  be  more.  The  presence 
of  these  foreign  ingredients  in  such  quantities  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  washings  of  the  salt  range  of  Us- 
dura,  and  numerous  brackish  springs  along  the  shores, 
supply  the  salt;  the  great  sulphur  fountain  at  Callir- 
rhoe,  and  many  others  on  the  north  and  west,  with  the 
sulphur,  bitumen,  iron,  etc.,  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
later  deposits,  supply  the  other  ingredients.  It  is  known 
also  that  large  masses  of  bitumen  are  occasionally  forced 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  it  may  be  that  beneath 
its  waves  are  fountains  and  deposits  more  numerous 
and  more  remarkable  than  those  in  the  surrounding 
rocks  and  plains.  Then,  too,  the  constant  evaporation 
takes  away  the  pure  water,  but  leaves  behind  all  the 
salts,  which  are  thus  gradually  increasing  in  quantity. 

Of  tbe  temperature  of  the  water  more  observations 
are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Lynch 
{Report^  May  5)  sUtes  that  a  stratum  at  59°  Fahr.  is  al- 
most invariably  found  at  ten  fathoms  below  the  snrface. 
Between  Wady  Zerka  and  Ain-Terabeh  the  tempera- 
ture mt  surface  was  76^,  gradually  decreasing  to  62^  at 
1M4  feet  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named  (Xarra- 
(iee,  pu  874).  At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the 
temperature  ranged  from  82^  to  9(P,  and  from  5°  to  10° 
bek)w  that  of  the  air  (ibid  p.  310-820 ;  comp.  Poole,  Nov. 
2).  Dr.  Stewart  {Teni  cmd  Khan,  p.  881),  on  March 
11,  1854,  found  the  Jordan  60<^  Fahr.  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(north  end)  78°;  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83° 
ita  the  former  case  and  79P  in  the  latter. 


The  water  is  fatal  to  animal  life ;  and  this  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  originated  the  name  Dead  Sea  {A  d  Ezech, 
xlviii,  8;  comp.  Galen,  De  SimpL  iv,  19).  Shells  and 
small  fish,  in  a  dead  or  dying  state,  have  been  picked  up 
along  the  northern  shore,  and  are  found  in  some  of  the 
little  fountains  along  the  western  coast ;  but  they  are  all 
of  foreign  importation.  liecent  investigations  have  led 
some  to  suppose  that  the  Dead  Sea  does  contain  and 
support  a  few  inferior  organizations,  but  the  fact  has  not 
as  yet  been  established  on  conclusive  evidence.  Lying 
in  this  deep  caldron,  encompassed  by  naked  white  cliffs 
and  white  plains,  exposed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  Syrian  sun,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  exhibit 
an  almost  unexampled  sterility  and  a  death-like  soli- 
tude; nor  is  it  strange  that  in  a  rude  and  unscientiflc 
age  the  sea  should  have  become  the  subject  of  wild 
and  wondrous  superstitions.  **  Seneca  relates  that  bricks 
would  not  sink  in  it.  Early  travellers  describe  the  lake 
as  an  infernal  region ;  its  black  and  fetid  waters  always 
emitting  a  noisome  smoke  or  vapor,  which,  being  driven 
over  the  land,  destroys  all  vegetation  like  a  frost.  Hence, 
too,  the  popiUar  report  that  birds  cannot  fly  over  its 
deadly  waters"  (Robinson,  Physical  Geofjraphy,  p.  199). 
Such  stories  are  fabulous.  It  is  true  that  the  tropical 
heat  causes  immense  evaporation,  the  exhalations  from 
the  sulphurous  springs  and  marshes  taint  the  air  for 
miles,  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamps  on  the  north  and 
south  gives  rise  to  fevers,  and  renders  the  ordinary  inhab- 
itants feeble  and  sicklv ;  but  this  has  no  necessarv  con- 
nection  with  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  character  of  its  waters. 
The  marshes  of  IskanderAn  are  much  more  unhealthy 
than  any  part  of  the  Ghor.  Wherever  a  copious  foun- 
tain bubbles  up  along  the  shores,  or  a  mountain  stream- 
let affords  water  for  irrigation,  tangled  thickets  of  tropi- 
cal trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  spread  out  their  foliage. 
There  birds  sing  as  sweetly  as  in  more  genial  climes, 
and  the  Arab  pitches  his  tent  like  his  brethren  on  the 
Eastern  plateau,  and  an  abundant  harvest  rewards  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  Tristram  exclaims  with 
.something  of  enthusiasm,  "  What  a  sanitarium  Engedi 
might  be  made,  if  it  were  only  accessible,  and  some  en- 
terprising speculator  were  to  establish  a  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment !  Hot  water,  cold  water,  and  decidedly  salt 
water  baths,  all  supplied  by  nature  on  the  spot,  the  hot 
sulphur  springs  only  three  miles  off,  and  some  of  the 
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grandest  sccnen^  man  ever  enjoyed,  in  an  atmosphere 
where  half  a  lung  is  sufficient  for  respiration"  {The  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  295). 

III.  Oritjm  and  History, — It  is  a  question  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  one  which  has  created  much  con- 
troversy among  scientific  and  Biblical  students,  whether 
the  present  physical  aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon 
its  origin  and  changes,  or  upon  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  struct- 
ure of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  of  the  various  strata  and 
deposits  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not  yet 
sufficientlv  extensive  or  minute  to  enable  us  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  theory  on  the  points  at  issue ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  in  a  few  simple  propositions  what 
are  tlie  actual  statements  made  in  Scripture  about  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  scientific  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  hitherto  prosecuted,  has  established. 

1.  The  references  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  Scripture  are 
few,  and  mostly  incidental.  Three  passages  deserve 
special  attention.  (1.)  In  Gen.  xiii,  10,  where  the  sa- 
cred writer  relates  the  story  of  the  separation  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  he  represents  the  two  as  standing  on  the 
mountain-top  east  of  Bethel.  He  then  says,  "  I^t  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  (or  circuit)  of  Jor- 
dan, that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar."  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  whole  plain 
around  them,  must  have  been  in  sight  at  the  time  refer- 
red to,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  alone  is  visible 
from  the  height  at  Bethel.  But  a  careful  examination 
of  the  passage  shows  that  this  does  not  follow.  The 
patriarchs  looked  towards  ^  the  circuit  of  the  Jordan." 
It  is  not  implied  that  they  saw  it  all,  nor  is  it  said  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  sight.  They  saw  enough 
to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  region.  One 
thing  is  evident  from  the  statement:  a  remarkable 
change  was  effected  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  It  was  fertile  and  well  watered 
before  that  event,  but  manifestly  not  so,  or  not  so  much 
so,  afer  it.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xix,  24, 25. 

(2.)  The  second  passage  is  Gen.xiv,  2-10,  which  con- 
tains the  Btor}'  of  Lot*s  capture.  Yer.  8  is  important: 
"  All  these  (kings)  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  SeaJ'^  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  idea  here  expressed  is  that  the  district  called 
in  the  time  of  Lot  "  the  vale  of  Siddim*'  had  become,  in 
the  time  of  the  writer,  "  the  Salt  Sea,*'  or  at  least  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  that  sea.  The  Hebrew  phrase  estab- 
lishes the  identity  of  the  two  just  as  certainly  as  the 
similar  phrase  in  ver.  2  establishes  the  identity  of  Bela 
and  Zoar.  The  clause  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  gen- 
uineness restA  on  the  ver}'  same  basis  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  narrative.  It  was  manifestly  the  opinion 
of  Moses  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  snhmergeil.  An- 
other point  in  the  narrative  demanils  attention.  The 
route  of  the  invading  host  is  traced.  They  attacked 
the  Rephaim  in  Bashan,  then  marched  southward 
through  Moab  and  Edom  to  Paran,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Arabah,  opposite  Edom.  There  they  turned,  and 
after  resting  at  the  fountain  of  Kadesh,  they  swept  the 
territory  of  the  Amalckites  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  Amorites  "  who  dwelt  in  Engedi.**  Having  thus 
ravaged  all  the  countries  surrounding  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  they  descended  upon  their  territory'  from  the 
west.  The  inhabitants  now  came  out  against  them, 
and  were  marshalled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  exact 
locality  of  the  vale  is  not  described.  It  may  have  been 
north  or  it  may  have  been  south  of  Engedi.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain :  if  the  western  shores  of  the  sea 
were  then  as  thev  are  now,  no  arrov  could  have  marched 
along  them  from  Engedi  to  Jericho.    On  the  other  hand, 


from  Engedi  there  ia  a  good  path  southwanl  It  b  siid, 
moreover,  that  **  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  bituiDen 
pits"  (ver.  10).  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley  north  of 
the  sea  to  which  this  would  apply;  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  plain  or  vale  along  its  shores  **  full  of  bitumen  futs" 
at  the  present  day.  These  facts  render  it  impoesible 
that  the  vale  of  Siddim  could  have  been  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  they  seem  to  confirm  the  previous  state- 
ment that  Siddim  was  submerged.     See  Siddim. 

(8;)  The  thinl  passage  is  Gen.  xix,  24, 25 :  *"  Then  the 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and  he  overthrew 
those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground." 
Abraham,  when,  on  the  succeeiling  moniing,  be  reached 
the  mountain -brow,  "looked  towards  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
held, and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace"  (ver.  28).  As  Abraham  was  at  ihi» 
time  residing  at  Hebron,  the  view  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  been  much  more  dl*^ 
tinct  than  to  the  northern  end,  although  the  lake  itself 
ia  visible  from  Beni-Nalm  (the  traditionary  site  of  Abra- 
ham's interview  with  Jehovah)  through  gaps  in  the 
western  mountains  (Robinson,  JSib.  Res,  ii,  189).  See 
Sodom. 

2.  The  physical  facts  ascertained  by  scientific  rrsearrh 
are  as  follows :  The  formation  of  the  great  valley  of  tlie 
Jordan  must  have  been  long  antecedent  to  historic  time^ 
and  coeval  with  the  existing  mountain-ranges;  the  val- 
ley was,  at  some  remote  period,  filled  with  water  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean ;  the  water  has  gradually  decreased, 
apparently  by  evaporation,  and  has  left  a  number  of 
shore-lines,  traced  by  terraces  along  the  mountain-sides 
all  antecedent  to  historic  times ;  the  portion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  north  of  el-Lisan  forms  a  distinct  basin,  and  appears 
to  have  done  so  from  a  time  long  anterior  to  Abraham. 
The  southern  section  is  different:  it  is  very  shallon : 
its  bottom  is  slimy.  ^*  Sulphur  springs  stud  ita  shorei^; 
sulphur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layers  or  in  fragments 
over  the  desolate  plains; 'and  bitumen  is  ejected,  in 
great,  floating  masses,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rent* 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  is  deposited  with  grav- 
el on  the  beach,  or,  as  in  the  Wady  Mahawat,  appears 
with  sulphur,  to  have  been  precipitated  during  some 
convulsion"  (Tristram,  p.  358),  and  that  at  a  period  loiii; 
subsequent  to  the  latest  diluvial  formation,  and  appar- 
ently within  the  historic  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  was  miraculous.  A  shower  of  ignited  sulphur 
was  rained  upon  them.  May  we  not  connect  this  his- 
toric fact  with  the  observed  fact  just  stated  ?  Again, 
it  is  said  that  "the  plain  of  Siddim  was  filled  with  bi- 
tumen pita."  Bitumen  is  inflammable,  and,  when  ig- 
nited by  the  fier}'  shower,  would  bum  fiercely.  May 
we  not  also  connect  this  with  the  phenomena  of  Wadr 
Mahawfitj  of  which  Tristram  sa\'8,  ^  The  whole  appear- 
ance points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur,  and  an  irruption 
of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally  be  calcineii 
and  impregnated  with  its  fumes?"  (p.  S56).  The  sa- 
cred writer  further  says  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  became 
the  Salt  Sea,  or  was  submerged.  The  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  now  a  muddy  flat,  covered  with  a  few  feet  of 
water.  Suppose  the  vale  to  have  sunk  a  few  feet,  or  the 
water  to  have  risen  a  few  feet,  after  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  the  cities:  either  supposition  would  accord 
with  the  Biblical  narrative,  would  not  be  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  countries  exposed  to  earthquakes, 
and  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  results  of  modem  ob- 
servation ;  it  would  accord,  besides,  with  the  viewv  of 
ancient  writers  and  with  uniform  Jewish  tradition  (Jo- 
seph us,  .4  n/.  i,  9 ;  H^dr,  iv,  8,4;  Reland,  p.  254  aq.). 

This  was  the  view  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinaon,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  geologist,  Leopold  von 
Bucb.  In  his  latest  work,  published  since  his  death, 
Robinson  savs:  **It  seems  to  be  a  necesaarv  conclusion 
that  the  Dead  Sea  extended  no  farther  south  than  the 
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peninsula,  and  that  the  cities  destroyed  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  lake  aa  it  then  existed.  Lot  fled  from  Sodom  to 
Zoar.  which  was  near  (Gen.  xix,  20) ;  and  Zoar,  as  we 
know,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens 
upon  the  neck  of  the  peninsuU.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefofe,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom 
wan  situated,  and  which  was  well  watered,  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  *as  thou  comest 
to  Zoai^  (Gen.  xiii,  10, 11).  Even  to  the  present  day, 
more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  easterti  mountains, 
than  are  found  so  near  ti^ther  in  all  Palestine  be- 
Mdes.  Tracts  of  exuberant  fertility  are  still  seen  along 
the  streams,  though  elsewhere  the  district  around  the 
tjfmthern  bay  is  almost  desert"  (^Physical  Geogr,  of  the 
Ihdy  fjond,  p.  213).  Notwithstanding  the  arguments 
and  almost  contemptuous  insinuations  of  some  recent 
writers,  not  a  single  fact  has  been  adduced  calculated 
to  overthrow  this  view;  but, on  the  contrary,  each  new 
discovery  seems  as  if  a  new  evidence  in  its  favor. 

3.  lAiier  and  Modem  Notices, —  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that,  with  the  above  exception,  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  ancient  times  was  materially 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other  parts  of 
Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  once 
covered  them ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  an- 
cient existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake, 
or  of  anything  which  would  account  for  its  destruction, 
supposing  it  to  have  existed.  A  few  spots — such  as 
Ain-Jidy,  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh,  and  that 
of  the  Wady  ed-Draa — were  more  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  populous,  than  they  are  under  the  dis- 
couraging influences  of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  at- 
tempts must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.  In  fact,  the  climate  of  the  shores 
of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilized  occupation  being  conduct- 
ed there.  Nothing  will  grow  without  irrigation,  and 
artiiicial  irrigation  is  too  laborious  for  such  a  situation. 
The  plain  of  Jericho,  we  know,  was  cultivated  like  a 
garden;  but  the  plain  of- Jericho  is  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  Ain-Jidy,  some  600  feet  above 
the  Ghor  el-Lls(in,  the  Ghor  es-Safieh,  or  other  cultiva- 
ble portions  of  the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course, 
so  far  aa  the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned 
(provided  there  is  plenty  of  water),  the  hotter  the  cli- 
mate, the  better;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  be  carried  out  and 
maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more  the 
shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and  the  south- 
ern plain),  might  be  the  most  productive  spots  in  the 
world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  with  the  ej^temal  world  would  alone  be 
(as  it  must  always  have  been)  a  serious  bar  to  any  great 
agricultural  efforts  in  this  district. 

When  Machienis  and  CallirrhoS  were  inhabited  (if, 
indeed,  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress,  or 
the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally  resorted 
to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  occupied  with 
the  crowded  population  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  its  balsam-gardens,  vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and 
palm-groves,  there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on 
the  shoresL  But  this  can  never  have  materiallv  affect- 
ed  the  lake.  The  track  along  the  western  shore  and 
over  Ain-Jidy  was  then,  as  now,  used  for  secret  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  not  for  peaceable  or  commercial  traffic. 
What  transport  there  may  have  been  between  Idumsea 
and  Jericho  came  by  some  other  channel.  Ji>8ephus 
appears. to  state  that  the  Moabites  crossed  the  sea  to  in- 
vade Judah  (^AnU  ix,  1,2);  and  he  informs  us  that  the 
Koroans  used  boats  against  the  fugitive  Jews  (  War^  iv, 
7,  6;  oomp.  iv,  8,  4).  A  doubtful  passage  in  Joseph ris 
(see  Keland,  Palcut.  p.  252),  and  a  reference  by  Kdrisi 
(ecL  Jaabert,  in  Bitter,  Jordan^  p.  700)  to  an  occasional 


venture  by  the  people  of  "Zani  and  Dara*'  in  the  12th 
century,  are  all  the  remaining  allusions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  known  to  exist,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans  launched  their  boats  on  it  for  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  temptation  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  environs  must  alwavs  have  been  to  ascend  to 
the  fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  shores.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  Dead  Sea  was  never  navigated  to  any  extent:  fish 
do  not  exist  in  it,  and  the  sterile  character  of  the  shores 
made  water  transit  of  little  importance. 

Costigan,  an  Irish  traveller,  was  the  first,  in  modem 
times,  to  navigate  this  Sea  of  Death.  Having  descend- 
ed the  Jordan  in  a  little  boat^  he  crossed  to  the  peninsu- 
la of  LisSn.  For  three  days  he  had  no  fresh  water,  and 
he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  No  record  of  his 
journey  has  been  foun<l.  In  1837  Moore  and  Beek  had 
a  light  boat  conveyed  from  Jaffa.  They  succeeded  in 
visiting  some  points,  and  making  a  few  experiments 
with  boiling-water,  which  were  the  first  to  prove  that 
the  lake  was  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Ten  vears 
later,  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  the  British  navy,  took  a 
boat  down  the  Jordan,  visited  the  peninsula,  and  took 
somtf  soundings.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  ship,  but 
died  shortly  afterwards.  A  brief  record  of  his  voyage 
is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.  G,  S.  voL  xviii.  The 
expedition  of  Lynch,  in  1848,  was  the  only  one  crowned 
with  success.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  superior 
organization  and  strength  of  the  party,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  at  a  comparatively  cool 
season — April  and  May.  Even  this,  however,  was  too 
late ;  several  of  the  party  took  fever,  and  one — Lieuten- 
ant Dale — died.  The  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Cos- 
tigan and  Molyneux  were  made  in  July  and  August  re- 
spectively. Winter  is  the  proper  season  for  any  such 
undertaking.  Rain  seldom  falls  on  the  shores;  the  air, 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  is  fresh  and  balmy,  and  cold 
is  alnxrat  unknown. 

Josephus  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(  Wavj  iv,  8, 4) ;  and  several  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
scientific  as  well  as  geographical,  speak  of  its  wonders. 
Extracts  from  the  principal  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Reland's  Palastina  (p.  238-258).  Among  modem  writ- 
ers, the  following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage: 
Seetzen,  in  Zach*s  Monatliche  CorrespondenZf  vols,  xvii, 
xviii,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Burckhardr,  Travels  in  Syria ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible;  Rit- 
ter,  PaL  und  Syr,  ii,  667-780;  Poole,  in  Journal  of  /?. 
G.  S.  vol.  xxvu  The  books  containing  the  fullest  and 
latest  accounts  are:  Robinson, 2^t6.  Res,  i,  501-523;  ii, 
187-192;  and/'%»oai(?*o^r.o/Paip.l87-216;  DeSaul- 
cy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  and  Voyage  en  Ten-e^ 
Saintt ;  Tristram,  The  lAtnd  of  Israel,  p.  242-366 ;  Land 
of  Moab  (1873) ;  Lynch,  Official  Report;  which  contains 
Anderson's  Geological  Reconnoissance  (published  at  the 
National  Observator)',  Washington,  1852) ;  Ridgaway, 
The  LorcPs  Land,  p.  344-464.  There  is  an  old  mono- 
graph on  the  Dead  Sea  by  Wilhner,  De  nboH  D^ 
(Helmst  1712);  and  a  recent  one  by  Fraas,  Das  todte 
Meer  (Stuttg.  1867).     See  Dead  Ska. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (Heb.  nhjQ  K-ia,  Gey  Melach, 

but  twice  with  the  article,  nb!an  A;  SepL  re/3(X£/i, 
FffuKiB,  icoiXdc  [or  ^apay^  rdv  aXwv ;  v.  r.  VrjfiaX^, 
Pat/icXd ;  Vulg.  Vallis  Salinarum),  a  certain  valley — or 
perhaps  more  accurately  a  **  ravine,"  the  Hebrew  word 
gey  appearing  to  bear  that  signification — in  which  oc- 
curred two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelitish  arms. 
1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sara,  viii,  13; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  12).  It  appears  to  have  immediately 
followed  his  S.vrian  campaign,  and  was  itself  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  great  Edomitish  war  of  extermination. 
The  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Abishai  (1  Chron.  xviii,  12),  but  David 
and  Joab  were  both  present  in  person  at  the  battle  and 
in  the  pursuit  and  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab 
was  left  behind  for  six  months  to  consummate  the 
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doom  of  the  oooquered  country  (1  Kings  xi,  15, 16; ! 
Pml  Ix,  title).    The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the 
battle  is  uncertain :  the  namtires  of  Samuel  and  Chron-  | 
icies  both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  Ix  to  12,000.     See  David. 

2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  | 
11 ),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  10,000  Edomites  in  thb  | 
valley,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  with  10,000  prison- 
ers to  the  stronghold  of  the  nation  at  luu-SeUi,  the  Cliff, 
L  e.  Petra,  and,  after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them 
by  huiiiiig  them  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  an- 
cient name  to  the  city.    See  Edom. 

Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clue  to  the  ntu- 
atujn  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory  men- 
tion of  the  name  C^Gemela"  and  **Mela")  in  the  Ono- 
matticon.  By  Joseph  us  it  is  not  named  on  either  oc- 
casion. Seetzen  (ReUen,  ii,  356)  was  probably  the  first 
to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad,  open  plain  which  lies 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween the  lake  itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which 
crosses  the  vaUey  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (^Bib.  Res.  ii,  109).  The  plain  is  in  fact  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Gbor  or  valley  through  which  the  Jor- 
(Uui  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  north-west  comer  is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Us- 
dum,  a  mountain  of  rock-salt,  between  which  and  the 
lake  is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and 
brackish  wrings  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  west- 
em  half  of  the  plain.  Without  presuming  to  contra- 
dict this  suggestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
with  safety  in  the  very  imperfect  *coDdition  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  inaccessible  regions  south  and  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  implicit  reception  which  most  writers  have  given 
it  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hobinson*s  Researches, 
(So  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  846 ;  also  Reil  on  2  Kmffs 
acivy  7.)    See  Sodom. 

(o.)  The  word  Gey  (K'^a),  employed  for  the  place  in 
question,  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  a  broad  valley  or 
sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghor.  Such 
tracts  are  denoted  in  the  Scripture  by  the  word  Emek 
or  Bika'aky  while  G^  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character.  See 
Valley. 

(6.)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in  question 
to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  name  uniform- 
ly applied  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  val- 
ley, Aa-i4ra5a)^,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Arabs 
now  call  it  el-Ghdr, "  Gbor"  being  their  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  "Arabah."     See  Akabau. 

(c)  The  name  ^*  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight  conclu- 
sive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  Hebrew  word  tnelach  signifies  salt,  that 
therefore  the  valley  was  salt.  A  case  exactly  parallel 
exists  at  el-Milh,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
ladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of  Hebron.  •  Like  mi- 
lachy  milk  signifies  salt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  in  any  salt  present  there,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson {Bib,  Res,  ii,  201,  note)  himself  justly  adduces  it  as 
'*an  instance  of  the  usual  tendency  of  popular  pronun- 
ciation to  reduce  foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant 
form."  Just  as  el-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  Gey  Melach  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomiiish  name. 

((^.)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  Gey  Melach  is  in  favor  of  its  be- 
ing nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming  Selah  U)  be  Petra  (the 
chain  of  evidence  for  which  is  tolerably  connected),  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  large  body  of  prisoners 
should  have  been  dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difiScult  coun- 
try merely  for  massacre. — Smith.     See  Petka. 

It  would  seem  probable  from  the  above  considera- 
tions that  the  sacred  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  Arabah, 


or  great  plain  aootfa  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bat  latlier  to  one 
or  other  of  the  passes  leading  from  it,  «tber  np  into 
Jodah,  on  the  one  side,  or  Edora,  on  the  other.  Wady 
Zuweireh,  a  well-known  pass  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
salt  range  of  Usdam,  might  be  the  one  meant,  tfaongb 
the  scope  of  the  narrative  would  rather  seem  to  locate 

it  nearer  Edom Kitto.     Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  21,  22) 

fixes  the  valley  at  the  same  point,  the  80uth-we«  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thinks  that  Zoar  u  called 
the  "  City  of  Salt"  in  Josh,  xv,  62,  becaoae  of  the  salt 
mountain  neir  it.     See  Salt,  Citt  of. 

Salter,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  New  England,  was  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1723.  In 
due  time  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  be 
graduated  with  honor,  1739.  He  studied  and  practical 
medicine,  but  afterwards  chose  the  ministry  for  his  lift- 
work.  He  was  settled  in  Blanstield,  Conn.,  and  onlaic- 
ed,  June  27, 1744.  Not  long  after  Salterns  settlement,  a 
serious  difficulty  commenced  in  his  church,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  favor  of 
the  "  Separatists"  (q.  v.),  and  the  difficulty  was  protrsct- 
ed  through  several  years.  Peace  was  restored  only  sAer 
twenty-four  of  the  members  were  expelled.  He  contin- 
ued actively  engaged  until  1787,  when  his  stroigth  begin 
perceptibly  to  decline.  In  1771  he  was  elected  a  fellov 
of  Yale  0>llege,  and  was  presented,  1782,  by  the  same 
college  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1781  he  gave,  br 
deed,  a  farm  to  Yale  College  "  for  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  other 
Oriental  languages."  He  was  twice  married,  but  bad 
no  children.  He  preached  the  Coimectieut  Eiecfin 
Sermon  (1768),  which  was  published.  He  died  in  1793. 
See  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  421  sq. 

Salter,  Saznnel,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bora  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  of 
that  city,  at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  Benedict  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  He 
became  rector  of  Burton  College,  Lincolnshire,  and  preb- 
endary of  Norwich ;  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  175^»: 
preacher  at  Charter  House,  1754 ;  rector  of  St.  Barthokv 
mew  the  Less,  London,  1756 ;  and  master  of  the  Charter 
House,  1761.  He  died  1772.  Several  sermons  of  \\u 
were  published  (Lond.  1755,  1762).  See  Darling,  Cy- 
clop,  BiUiog,  s.  v. 

Baltmarsh,  John,  an  Antinomian  divine,  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  became  minister  of  Brasted,  Kent, 
and  chaplain  in  the  army  under  Essex.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Ilford,  Essex,  where  he  died  iii  1647. 
He  published  a  number  of  works:  The  Smoke  m  fhe 
Temple  (Lond.  1646,  4to)  :  —  />«••  Grace  (ibid.  1615, 
4to)  '.—Sparkles  of  Glory  (ibid.  1647,  12mo),  and  oth- 
ers.    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Saltzmann,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  an  eminent,  and 
once  very  popular,  Protestant  author,  was  bora  at  Stras- 
burg,  March  9,  1749.  He  studied  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  then  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  After  his 
graduation  in  1773,  he  jouraeyed  through  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  then  took  chaige  of  the  education  of  the 
young  Baron  (afterwards  Prussian  minister)  von  Stein. 
Subsequently  he  lectured  on  history  in  Strasbuig,  but 
without  great  success.  He  next  edited  a  political 
paper,  and  thereby  came  into  suspicion  of  aristocratic 
tendencies  among  the  radicals  and  terrorists  (^  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  forced  to  flee  and  to  live 
in  disguise  until  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  meantime 
suffering  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of  his  large  prop- 
erty in  Strasburg.  During  this  period  of  trials  his  k- 
ligious  life  came  to  rapid  maturity.  Raised  in  strict 
Protestant  principles,  he  now  came  into  contact  with 
French  mystics  and  theosophists.  At  the  doee  of  the 
Revolution  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  religious  and  mystical  work?. 
which  made  him  many  friends^  and  which  enjoyed  a 
very  wide  circulation.  Among  these  publications  were. 
Das  christUche  ErbauttnffMattj  which  was  iasued  (ot 
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many  yean,  from  1805  aod  on*. — Es  wird  AlUs  neu 
vtrdeu  (180:^10),  a  work  in  seven  instalments,  consist- 
ing of  essays  upon,  and  extracts  from,  the  chief  mystics 
and  tbeoeopfaista — Rasbroeck^Terstegen,  Catherine  of  Si- 
enna, Meadames  Bourignon,  Guyon,  Leade,  and  Browne, 
also  Swedenboii;,  and  Bromley : — On  the  Last  Things 
(1^406)  X— Glances  at  GfxTt  Dealings  with  Man  from  the 
Crta/ien  to  the  End  of  the  World  (1810),  in  which  the 
aaihor  gives  a  survey  of  human  history  during  the  first 
six  thousand  years,  and  then,  with  tl\,e  help  of  geolo- 
gy and  astnmomy,  forecasts  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  which  will  be  preceded  by  the  millennium  and 
terminated  by  the  restoration  of  Paradise: — Religwn 
drr  BiM  (1811),  relating  largely  to  the  millennium: — 
Gfist  und  WaArheit  (1816),  a  work  much  esteemed  by 
Schubert,  and  treating  of  the  so-called  double-sense  of 
Scriptui?.  In  all  of  these  writings  Saltzmann  mani- 
fnts  the  highest  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  most 
childlike  faith  in  God.  And  yet,  with  all  his  Bible- 
»tady,  he  seems  to  find  confirmation  only  for  the  views 
of  the  writers  of  the  mystical  school.  But  he  is  a  roys- 
lie  of  the  milder  type;  and  he  was  entirely  free  from 
the  "occult  science"  of  a  B&hme  and  a  Schonherr. 
During  his  whole  active  career,  Saltzmann  continued 
his  political  editorship,  and  it  was  but  his  leisure 
moments  that  he  gave  to  his  theological  studies.  In 
bis  last  years,  when  Schubert  visited  him  in  1820,  he 
bad  ceased  all  outward  activity,  and  was  patiently 
awaiting  his  call  into  the  spirit-world.  See  La  Revue 
cr.4  Itiux^  1860 ;  ilerzog,  Real-EncykL  xUi,  337-841.  (J. 
r.L) 

Sain  (Heb.  Salu',  kAd,  weighed;  Sept,  SaXw  v. r. 
SaX/cwy),  a  prince  and  head  of  a  house  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Simeon ;  father  of  the  Zimri  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  for  bringing  the  Midianitish  woman  into  the 
camp  of  Israel  (NumU  xxv,  14;  see  ver.7  sq.).  B.C 
ante  1618. 

Sa'lnm,  a  Greek  form  found  in  the  ApocQ'pha  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Shallum  (q,  v.) :  a.  (^akovfio^  v.  r. 
'S^XflfiOQ ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  1)  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Ezra 
Tii,  2);  6.  (SoXov/x;  1  Esdr.  v,  28)  a  temple  **  porter" 
(Ezra  ii,  42). 

8aliui  (health,  prosperity  J  weU-being)j  in  some  degree 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  Hygeia,  in  Roman  mythol- 
o(!y.  was  primarily  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  but 
atUrwards  also  of  the  public  weal  or  prosperity  of  the 
Mate.  A  temple  was  built  in  her  honor  after  the  con- 
diiaiott  of  the  Samnite  war  by  G.  Junius  Bubulcus. 

Saint,  an  evening  office,  which  took  its  origin  in 
Southern  Europe  (Spain  and  Italy),  consisting  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  Sacrament,  accompanied  with  chanting 
and  a  brilliant  display  of  tapers.  It  varies  in  different 
churches;  at  Lyons  it  is  not  followed  by  benediction, 
and  in  France  generally  is  only  usetl  in  a  solemn  form 
on  the  eves  of  great  festivals.  The  Roman  rite  requires 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  the  monstrance  in 
Mieoce ;  but  in  some  parts  of  France  the  priest  uses  a 
form  of  benediction.     See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgy^ 

S.V. 

Salutation  (from  the  Lat.  solus,  health,  i.  e.  a  wish- 
ing well;  in  the  A.  V. "  salute"  is  the  rendering  of  "^na, 
hardky  to  bless;  bxti, shadl,  to  inquire;  but  more  prop- 
erly of  oib«,  shalin,  peace  [q.  v.] ;  in  the  N.  T.  of 
ainralofim,  to  embrace),  a  term  which,  in  the  Bible,  in- 
cludes two  classes  or  modes  of  address.  (In  treating 
these,  we  chiefly  use  the  matter  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.    See  Courtesy. 

I.  Ctwirertfi/kw,— The  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
to  the  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews  invests  the 
*iti>ject  with  a  higher  degree  of  interest  than  it  might 
oiherwise  claim ;  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  there 
are  few  scriptural  topics  which  can  be  better  under- 
«ood  by  the  help  of  the  illustrations  derivable  from  the 
existing  usages  of  the  East. 


1.  The  forms  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  Scripture,  are 
the  following : 

(1.)  The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted,  in  early 
times,  of  various  expressions  of  bUssing,  such  as  '*  God 
be  gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii,  29) ;  "  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord"  (Ruth  iii,  10 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  13) ;  «'  The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  bless  thee"  (Ruth  ii,  4) ; 
"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  we  bless  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the 
term  "  bless"  received  the  secondary  sense  of  ^*  salute," 
and  is  occasionally  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  10;  xxv,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  x,  15),  though  not 
so  frequently  as  it  might  have  been  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxvii, 
23 ;  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  1  Kings  viii,  66).  Most  of  the  expres- 
sions used  in  meeting,  and  also  those  which  were  used 
in  parting,  implied  that  the  person  who  employed  them 
interceded  for  the  other.  Hence  the  word  '^'^2,  bardk, 
which  originally  signified  ''  to  bless,"  meant  ako  '^  to  sa- 
lute" or  "  to  welcome,"  and  "  to  bid  adieu"  (Gen.  xlvii, 
8-1 1 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  x,  13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

(2.)  The  blessing  was  sometimes  accompanied  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the  person  addressed 
or  hu  relations.  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and  among 
people  often  ruined,  by  war,  **  peace"  implied  every  bless- 
ing of  life;  and  this  phrase  hail,  therefore,  the  force  of 
"  Prosperous  be  thou."  This  was  the  commonest  of  all 
salutations  (Judg.  xix,  20 ;  Ruth  ii,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6 ; 
2  Sam.  XX,  9 ;  Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the  Hebrew  term 
used  in  these  instances  (S'PI^,  ghaldm)  has  reference  to 
general  well-being,  and  strictly  answers  to  our  **  welfare," 
as  given  in  the  text  (Gen.  xliii,  27;  Exod.  xviii,  7). 
It  is  used,  not  only  in  the  case  of  salutation  (in  which 
sense  it  is  frequently  rendered  '*  to  salute,"  e.  g.  Judg. 
xviii,  15 ;  1  Sam.  x,  4 ;  2  Kings  x,  13),  but  also  in  other 
cases,  where  it  is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a 
person  (Gen.  xliii,  28;  Judg.  vi,  23;  xix,  20;  1  Chron. 
xii,  18 ;  Dan.  x,  19 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  21,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  **  hurt;"  2  Sam.  xviii,  28,  "aU  is  weU;"  and  2 
Sara,  xi,  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progpress  of  the 
war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally 
of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv,  60 ;  xxviii,  1 ;  xlvii,  10 ; 
Josh,  xxii,  6) ;  but  in  later  times  the  term  shaldm  was 
introduced  here  also  in  the  form  ''Go  in  peace,"  or, 
rather, "  Farewell"  (1  Sam.  i,  17 ;  xx,  42;  2  Sam.  xv,  9). 
This  was  current  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  mhiistry 
(Mark  v,  34 ;  Luke  vii,  50 ;  Acts  xvi,  86),  and  is  adopt- 
ed by  him  in  his  parting  address  to  his  disciples  (John 
xiv,  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a  salutation  on  meet- 
ing, in  such  forms  as  "  Peace  be  to  this  house"  (Luke  x, 
5), "  Peace  be  unto  you"  (Luke  xxiv,  36;  John  xx,  19). 

The  more  common  salutation,  however,  at  this  period 
was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  their  word  xaiptiv  {to 
be  joyful  or  in  good  health)  being  used  both  at  meet- 
ing (Matt,  xxvi,  49;  xxviii,  9;  Luke  i,  28)  and  proba- 
bly also  at  departure.  In  modem  times,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  address  current  in  the  East  resembles  the  He- 
brew: Ee-seldm  alet/kum,  **  Peace  be  on  you"  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  7) ;  and  the  term  **  salam"  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental 
salutation.    Accordingly,  we  have  the  exclamation  Xa7' 

pt,  x«'P^^f '  *^^  *^  '*^*  •'  *^^  *^  y**"  •'  rendered  by  Vail! 
an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Ave!  Salve!  (Matt,  xxvii, 
29;  xxviii,  9;  Mark  xv,  18;  Luke  i,28;  John  xix,  3). 
A  still  stronger  form  of  this  wish  for  the  health  of 
the  person  addressed  was  the  expression  "  Live,  my 
lord"  ('^a*7X  f'^n),  as  a  common  salutation  among  the 
Phoenicians,  and  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  but 
by  them  only  addressed  to  their  kings  in  the  extended 
form  of  "Let  the  king  live  forever!"  (1  Kings  i,  31), 
which  was  also  employed  in  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian courts  (Dan.  ii,  4;  iii,  9;  v,  10;  vi,  6,  21;  Neh.  ii, 
3).  This,  which  in  fact  is  no  more  than  a  wish  for  a 
prolonged  and  prosperous  life,  has  a  parallel  in  the  cus- 
toms of  most  nations,  and  does  not  differ  from  the  "  Vi- 
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meeting,  and  Ihia  even  when  they  vere  Btiangera. 
'I'hu!  BuRZ  exchanged  greeting  wiih  his  reapers  (Kuth 
ii,  4).  the  traveller  on  ihe  road  saJuted  the  worker  in 
rhe  Held  (Psa.  cxiix,  S),  and  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily  interchanged  greetings  on  rising  in  (he  moming 
(I'rav.  xxvii,  14).  The  only  reMriction  appeara  to  have 
been  in  reganl  lo  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan of  the  present  day,  paying  the  compliment 
only  1 0  those  whom  he  considered  "brethren,"  i.e.  mem- 
bem  of  the  same  religinuB  community  (Malt,  v,  47; 
I«ie,JI/orf.^Wi».ii,B;  Niebuhr,Z#»mjrf.p.48).  Even 
the  apostle  John  Turbids  an  interchange  of  greeting 
where  it  implied  a  wish  for  the  snecesa  of  a  had  cause 
(2  John  11).  In  modem  times  the  Orientals  are  famed 
for  the  elaborate  fomialiry  of  their  greetings,  which  oc- 
cnpy  a  very  considerable  time;  the  iiintanees  given  in 
(he  Bible  tin  not  bear  auch  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibittoii  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in  urgent 
business,  "Salute  no  man  bv  the  way"  (2  Khigiiv,  29; 
Luke  X,  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the  delay  likely  to 
ensue  from  subseqnent  cnnversaiiun.  Thii,  iieihaps, 
must  not  be  understood  literally,  as  it  would  be  churl- 
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(see  Thomson,  f.imd  and  Book,  i,  63S  hi.). 
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similaT  to,  but  identical  with,  those  still  existing  among 
Ihe  Arabians.  These,  iiiileeil,  as  now  obxerved,  go  upon 
the  authotily  of  religious  precepts.  But  it  is  known 
that  such  enactmenis  of  the  Koran  and  i(«  coaimcnta- 
liee  merely  embnly  such  of  the  previoualy  and  imme- 
morially  existing  usages  as  the  legi.ila<ute  wished  lo 
be  retained. 
(I.)  Oral 
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n  greeting,  aa 

Jews,  is,  "Peace  be  on  you 

■  10  ihU  Ihe 

On  you  be  peace!"  to  which 

d  the  mercy  of  (iod  and  h 

s  hleseingsl" 
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find  tbat  he  has  by  mistaki 

of  the  satne  faith,  he  generally  revoKes  nis  salutatHin : 
so  also  he  sometimes  dues  if  a  Moslem  refuses  lo  return 
hie  salulations,  usually  saying, "  Peace  be  on  ui  luid  on 
(all)  Ihe  right  wonihippers  of  God  T  This  seems  lo  us 
a  striking  illustration  of  Luke  x,6,6;2  John  1 1.  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usually  follow  thissalam;  which, 
when  people  intend  lo  be  polite,  are  very  much  ex- 
tended and  occupy  considerable  ^me.  Hence  Ihey  are 
evaded  in  crowded  streels,  and  by  persons  in  hasle,  as 
was  the  case,  for  Ihe  same  reaxon  doubtless,  among  Ihe 
Jews  (2  Kings  iv,  29;  Luke  x,  4).  Specimens  of  this 
conventional  intercourse  are  given  hi'  Lane  (.Wod,  Ki/sp. 
i,  253),  who  says  that  to  give  the  whole  would  occupy 
■  dozen  oT  hia  pages.  There  are  set  answers,  or  a 
choice  of  two  or  three  answers,  lo  every  question ;  and 
it  is  accounted  rude  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that 
which  custom  prescribes,  lliey  are  such  as  those  by 
which  Ihe  Israelites  probably  prolonged  their  inter- 
course. If  one  is  asked, "  How  is  vour  health  ?"  he  re- 
plies,"l>rBLsebelo(iodr  and  itisonlyfmm  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  he  is 
well  or  ill  When  one  greets  another  with  Ihe  com- 
mon inquiry, ''ta  it  well  with  thee?"  (see  B  Kings  iv, 
86)  the  answer  Is,  "<5od  bless  theer'or  "God  preserve 

has  not  seen  for  several  days,  or  for  a  longer  period,  gen- 
erally sat'^  after  Ihe  salam,"Thou  hast  made  us  desolate 
by  I  by  absence  from  us;"  and  is  usually  answered,  "May 
God  not  make  us  desolate  by  thy  absence !" 


Oriemal  Salutation  hy  Bending  or  ProstnilloD  to  a  Saps- 

(S.)  The  gmuifi  and  inflections  used  in  salulslinn 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  prreon  n- 
Inleil.  as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  Ibis  div. 
See  Attitliik.  The  obeisance  with  which  this  i»  ac- 
companied varies  according  to  the  degree  of  resfisci  dt- 
signed  to  be  shown  to  Ihe  person  addressed,  and  thii 
rises  nearly  according  to  Ihe  following  scale:  1.  Plac- 
ing the  right  hand  upon  the  breast;  2.  Tooching  \\it 
lips  and  Ihe  forehead  or  tuiban  (or  the  forehead  inl 
turban  only)  with  the  right  hand ;  S.  Doing  the  siit». 
but  slightly  inclining  Ihe  head  during  Ihe  action;  4. 
The  same  aa  the  preceding,  but  inclining  the  body  ib»: 
6.  Still  the  same,  wiih  Ihe  addition  of  previously  touch, 
ing  the  ground  with  the  right  hand;  6.  Kissing  ilw 
hand  of  Ihe  person  to  whom  obeisance  is  paid;  T.  Kit- 
ing his  sleeve  1  a  Kissing  Ihe  skin  of  hit  clolhil^; 
9.  Kissing  his  feet ;  and  10.  Kissing  Ihe  carpet  or  grouiKl 
before  him.  Persons  distinguished  by  rank,  wrilih,  M 
learning  are  saluted  by  many  of  the  shopkeeper?  iml 
Ihey  pass  through  the  streets  and  mir- 
of£astem  cities,  and  are,  besides,  often  grpft- 
eil  with  a  short  ejaculatorj-  prayer  for  Ihe  contiiiusim 
of  their  life  and  happiness.  Such  were  "Ihe  salutatiMx 
and  greetings  in  the  market-place"  of  which  lite  Mriltt 
were  BO  extravagantly  fond  (see  Mark  xli,g8).  Whou 
a  very  great  nun  rides  through  the  streets, mont  Kfihi: 
shopmen  rise  to  him  and  pay  their  respects  t»  him  In 
inclining  Ihe  head  and  touching  the  li|>s  and  fcirliMii 
or  turban  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  nsual  for  tbs  pei- 
son  who  returns  Ihe  salutation  to  place  at  the  nme 
lime  hia  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  or  lo  touch  hl>  Ufa 
and  ihen  his  fureheail  or  turban  with  Ihe  same  haiiL 
This  latler  mode,  which  is  llic  most  respectful,  is  nfiiii 
performed  lo  a  person  of  superior  rank,  not  only  al  fim 
with  the  salam,  but  also  frequently  during  a  conven- 
tion. In  some  cases  Ihe  body  is  gently  inclined,  whik 
the  right  hand  is  laid  upon  Ihe  ittt  breast.  A  peiHm 
of  Ihe  lower  orders  in  addressing  a  superior  does  ikiI 
always  give  Ihe  salam,  but  shows  bis  res|iect  to  bif:^ 
rank  by  bending  down  his  hand  lo  Ihe  ground,  mil 
then  putting  it  id  hie  lips  and  forehead.     See  1)»»- 

IL  is  a  common  custom  tor  a  man  lo  Iclsa  ilie  hsmi 
of  bis  superior  instead  of  hia  own  (generally  on  ihr 
on  both  back  and  frtml).  snil 

ints  inuB  evince  Iheir  mifri 
Those  residing  in  Ihe  East  Sml 
rown  servants  always  doing  this  on  such  little  ncia- 
s  as  arise  beyond  the  usage  of  their  ordiiiarj'  senicf : 
in  receiving  a  present,  or  on  returning  fresh  Inm 
puldic  baths.  'Phe  son  also  thus  kines  the  hand 
is  father,  and  the  wife  that  of  bcr  husband.  l>ii- 
n,  however,  the  superior  docs  not  allow  this,  Im' 
'  touches  the  hand  extended  to  take  his,  wbrn- 
a  the  other  puts  the  hand  that  has  been  loucbtd  lo 
own  lips  and  forehead.    'Phe  custom  of  kissine  tl» 


r  respect,      Sen-i 
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»]  Snlnlatlon  b;  KnnliDK  and  Klnlng  Ihe  Hand  l< 
ii  still  pmen-ed,  uiil  MlairB  the  first  and  pre 


a  who  givi 


the  kiu  Uyi  the  right  hand  under  the  beard,  and  rsisea 
il  to  his  lips,  or  rather  support*  it  while  it  receives  his 

III  Anbia  Pelrtea  and  some  other  parts  it  U  more  uenal 
K*  perwna  lo  Uy  the  right  aidei  of  their  cheeks  to- 
pelher.  These  acts  involved  the  necessity  ordiimauiit- 
ing  in  cue  a  penon  were  riding  oi  ilriring  (Gen.  xxiv. 
M;  1  Sam-xXT,  23;  2  Kings  v,  31).  The  same  elis- 
ion Kill  prevails  in  the  East  (Niebuhr,  Deuript.  p.  39). 
Among  the  Pernana,  persons  in  saluting  of\en  kiss 
aieh  niher  on  the  lips;  but  if  one  of  tljC  individuals  is 
of  hi)rh  rank,  the  kisa  is  given  on  the  cheek  instead  of 
the  lips.  This  seems  to  illustrate  2  Sam.  xx,  9;  Gen. 
1X111,11,13;  xxxiii,4:  xlviii,  10 - 12 ;  Kxod.iv,27; 
sriii,  T.    See  Eisa. 


Orisntal  SalDtatlon  b*  Klaslng  or  Bowing  to 

Another  mode  of  salutation  is  usual  among  friends 
on  lueeting  after  ajoumey.  Joining  their  right  hands 
lOftether,  each  of  them  compliments  the  other  upon  his 


rfetj.,  . 


s  for 


eby 


repeating,  alternately,  many  times  the  words  urdinKJI 

laijiiMH  ("  1  hope  you  are  well").  In  commencing  this 
cereinony,  which  is  often  continued  fur  nearly  a  ni' 
before  they  proceed  to  make  any  particular  inqi 
they  juia  iheir  hands  in  the  same  manner  as  is  ui 
practiced  by  us;  and  at  each  alternation  of  the  tw 
pressions  change  the  portion  of  the  hands.  These  cir- 
cumsiancrs  further  illustrate  such  passages  as  2  Kingi 
iv,19;  Lukax,4.     See  Hani>. 

II.  The  rpiilolaTs  saluUtions  in  the  period  siihse- 
qociit  tu  the  Old  Teat,  were  framed  on  the  mulel  of  thi 
Ijtin  Hyle:  the  addition  of  the  term  "peace"  may 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebren 
fi>rm  (2  Mace,  i,  Vj.  The  wril«r  placed  his  own  nami 
fitst,  and  thcD  that  of  the  person  whom  be  saluted ;  il 
IX^-S 
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rai  only  in  special  cases  that  thia  order  was  reversed 
^HwH^i,lj  ix,l£>;  1  £sdr.vi,7).  A  combination  of 
he  lirstand  third  persons  in  the  terms  of  the  salutauon 
raa  not  anfrequent  (Gal.  i,  I,  2 ;  Pbilem.  1 ;  2  Peu  1, 1). 
The  term  used  (either  expressed  or  understood)  in  the 
introductory  salutation  was  the  tJreek  x"*?""  in  an  el- 
liptical construction  (I  Hacc.  x,  18;  2  Maec.  ix,  19;  1 
E»dr.vUi,9;  Acts  xM.\,i6):  iliia,  however, was  more 
frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  apostolic  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv,  23  and  James  i,  1,  a  coin- 
rhieh  Tenders  it  probable  that  James  composed 
-  in  the  former  passage.  A  form  of  prayei  fiT 
spiritual  mercies  wu  also  used,  conusting  generally  of 
'grace  and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  pastoral 
epistles  and  in  2  John  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and 
'e  "mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  sal- 
1  consisied  occasional ly  of  a  translation  of  the 
caktt  (Acuxr,29;  ixiii, 30), but  more  general- 
ly of  the  term  atrx-ii^a/iai,  "  1  salule,"  or  the  cognate 
substantive,  accompanied  by  a  praver  fur  peace  or  grace. 
Paul,  who  availed  himself  of  an  a'manuenris  (Rom.  xvi, 
22), added  the  sahilation  with  his  own  hand  (1  Cor.xvi, 
21 ;  Col.  iv,  IS;  2  Thess.  iii,  IT).  The  omiieion  of  the 
introductory  uJulation  in  the  Epistle  tu  the  Hebrews 

very  noticeable.    There  are  Latin  monographs  on 

I  subject  in  general  bv  Maver  (Urvph.  1703),  Allgow- 

(Ulni,  1728),  Scbmersclil  (Jena,  1TS9),  lleyrenbacb 
(Viei].177S),ind  Purmann  (F[ankr.-on-the-Main,I749). 
See  Epibtle. 

SALUTATION,  Rituai.  In  the  Romish  Church, 
Ihe  words  of  the  angel  to  Maiy  are  called  the  Anyltc 
Saluladon.  T  he  latter  clause,  "Sancu  Maria,  mater  Dei, 
ora  pro  nobis  peccatnribus,"  was  added,  they  tell  us,  in 
the  filth  century' ;  but  the  last  wonts,"  Nunc  et  in  hori 
mortis  nostrse,"  were  inscrleil  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 
It  is  sometimes  repealed  at  the  beginning  of  ■  sermon, 
ending  with  ■  prayer  or  ayi-o  nobu,  and  bells  are  tolled 
lo  put  people  in  mind  of  it.    See  Salve  R&gina. 

in  the  Churcfa-of-England  service  a  speciei  of  saluta- 
tion occurs.  "  Having  all  repeated  our  Creeii, ...  we 
now  prepare  ourselves  to  pray.  And  since  salulaiinns 
have  ever  been  the  expressions  and  badges  of  that  mut- 
ual charity  without  which  we  are  not  Hi  to  pray,  there- 
fore we  begin  with  an  ancient  form  of  lalutation,  taken 
out  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  the  muiister  commencing, 
salutes  the  people  with  'The  Lord  be  with  you,'  and 
thev  return  it  with  a  like  prayer, 'And  with  thv  Spirit,'" 
See'  Hook,  Ckurck  Diet.  s.  v. 

Salutatoritim  {place  of  la/u/ah'm),  a  room  con- 
clergy  sat  to  receive  Ihe  salutalioiis  of  the  people  as 
suit  them  about  important  business. 

Salvador,  Joseph,  a  Jewish  physician,  was  bom  at 
Hontpelier,  France,  in  179<>,  and  ilied  at  Verwilles, 
Hareh  17,1873.  He  is  the  author  of /.m' (is  ^u^H,  on 
SyHimt  Hetig.  H  Potil.  dti  HStrraz  (Paris,  1822)  i  re- 
published under  the  title  Hi$loirt  drt  lat/iliitami  de 
MoiM  tl  du  Peuple  Btbrea  (Paris.  1828, 3  ToK) ;  Ger- 
man transl.  Gachichtt  drr  mmoucAn  IntliXiiiifniHi,  elc„ 
by  Essena,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Riesser  (Hambiirii:, 
ISSti,  3  vols.)  -.-^iim-Ckrvt  rl  ta  Z)orfiTFK,etc  (Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.) :  German  transL  by  Jacobson,  Ait  IMnn 
Jnu  and  tint  Ltkrt  (Dresden,  IS41,  2  vols.):— //u- 
loirt  de  la  Dominaliiii  Romavie  m  Judit  H  de  la  Sa- 
int de  JirUKiUm  (Paris,  1847,  3  vols.);  Gennan  transl. 
by  Eichler,  OarAidile  der  IHmtThrrrtchafi  in  Judda, 
etc.  (Bremen,  1847,  2  vols.)  —Parii,  Rimr.  JerHialrm, 
ou  la  QuetHofi  RrKgieute  au  XIXt  Stick  (Paris,  1860, 
2  vols.).  See  FUist,  BibL  Jad.  iii,  230 ;  Winer,  llimi- 
hitA  der  Iheol.  Lilerahir,  ii,  746 ;  Ziichnid,  Jliil.  ThtoL 
p.  1 109  sq. ;  Ztiluag  drt  JudeiUhiniii,  1B78.     (R  P.) 

Salvation  (properly  njlO",  aumjpi'a,  both  mean- 
ing originally  Mirrr„„^  orin/r/j,).  No  idea  was  more 
ingrained  in  the  Jewish  mind  than  the  truth  that  God 
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was  a  Saviour,  a  Helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Rescuer,  a  De- 
fender, and  a  Preserver  to  his  people.  Their  whole  his- 
tory was  a  history  of  salvation,  and  an  unfolding  of  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being.  Israel  was  a 
saved  people  (Deut.  xxxiii,  29);  saved  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  xiv,  80),  delivered  from  enemies  on  every  side, 
preserved  in  prosperity,  and  restored  from  adversity — 
all  by  that  One  Person  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
call  Jehovah.  Though  human  instruments  were  con- 
stantly used  as  saviors — as,  for  instance,  the  judges — the 
people  were  always  taught  that  it  was  God  who  saved 
by  their  hand  (2  Sam.  iii,  18 ;  2  Kings  xiii,  5;  xiv,  27 ; 
Neh.  ix,  27),  and  that  there  was  not  power  in  man  to  be 
his  own  savior  (Job  xl,  14 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  16 ;  xliv,d,  7), 
so  that  he  must  look  to  God  alone  for  help  (Isa.  xliii, 
11 ;  xiv,  22 ;  Hos.  xiii,  4, 10).  This  the  Scriptures  ex- 
press in  varied  forms,  usually  in  phrases,  4n  which  the 
Hebrews  rarely  use  concrete  terms,  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  abstract  terms.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  God 
saves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say,  God  is  their 
salvation.  So,  a  voice  of  salvation,  tidings  of  salvation, 
a  word  of  salvation,  etc.,  is  equivalent  to  a  voice  deolar- 
ing  deliverance,  etc.  Similarly,  to  work  great  salva- 
tion in  Israel  signifies  to  deliver  Israel  from  some  immi- 
nent danger,  to  obtain  a  great  victory  over  enemies. 
Most  of  these  phrases  explain  themselves,  while  others 
are  of  nearly  equal  facility  of  apprehension,  e.  g.  the  ap- 
plication of  "  the  cup  of  salvation"  to  gratitude  and  joy 
for  deliverance  (Psa.  cxvi,  13) ;  the  "  rock  of  salvation"  to 
a  rock  where  any  one  takes  refuge,  and  is  in  safety  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  47) ;  **  the  shield  of  salvation"  and  "  helmet 
of  salvation"  to  protection  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
(Psa.  xviii,  85;  Isa.  lix,  17);  the  "horn  of  salvation" 
to  the  power  by  which  deliverance  is  effected  (Psa.  xviii, 
2) ;  "  the  garments  of  salvation"  to  the  beauty  and  pro- 
tection of  holiness  (Isa.  Ixi,  10) ;  the  **  wells  of  salva- 
tion" to  the  abundant  sources  of  the  mercies  of  salva- 
tion, free,  overflowing,  and  refreshing  (Isa.  xti,  8).  See 
each  of  these  associated  terms  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

"  When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
salvation  thus  drawn  from  God,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  granted  during  the  Old-Test,  dispensation, 
we  learn  that  it  implied  every  kind  of  assistance  for 
body  and  soul,  and  that  it  was  freely  offered  to  God's 
people  (Psa.  xxviii,  9;  Ixix,  85);  to  the  needy  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  4, 18),  to  the  meek  (Psa.lxxvi,  9),  to  the  contrite 
(Psa.  xxxiv,  18),  but  not  to  the  wicked  (Psa.  xviii,  41) 
unless  they  repented  and  turned  to  him.  Salvation 
consisted  not  only  of  deliverance  from  enemies,  and 
from  the  snares  of  the  wicked  (Psa.  xxxvii,  40 ;  lix,  2 ; 
cvi,  20),  but  also  of  forgiveness  (Psa.  Ixxix,  9),  of  an- 
swers to  praver  (Psa.  Ixix,  18),  of  spiritual  gifts  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  19),  of  joy  (Psa.  li,  12),  of  truth  (Psa.  xxv,  5),  and 
of  righteousness  (Psa.  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xlvi,  13 ;  li, 
5).  Many  of  the  beautiful  promises  in  Isaiah  refer  to 
an  everlasting  and  spiritual  salvation,  and  God  described 
himself  as  coming  to  earth  to  bring  salvation  to  his 
people  (Isa.  Ixii,  11;  Zech.  ix,9).  Thus  was  the  way 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  him  who  was  to  be  called 
Jesus,  because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
See  Messiah. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  idea  of  salva- 
tion strongly  predominates,  though  the  idea  of  temporal 
deliverance  occasionally  appears.  Perhaps  the  word 
'restoration'  most  clearly  represents  the  great  truth 
of  the  Gospel  The  Son  of  G(kI  came  to  a  lost  world  to 
restore  those  who  would  commit  themselves  unto  him 
to  that  harmony  with  God  which  they  had  lost  by  sin. 
He  appeared  among  men  as  the  Restorer.  Disease, 
hunger,  mourning,  and  spiritual  depression  fled  from 
before  him.  All  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject  were  overcome  by  him.  Death  itself, 
the  last  enehiy,  was  vanquished ;  and  in  his  own»iesur- 
rection  Christ  proclaimed  to  all  believers  the  glad  tid- 
ings that  God's  purpose  of  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory  was  yet  to  be  carried  out.  During  his  lifetime 
Jesus  Christ  was  especially  a  healer  and  restorer  of  the 


body,  and  his  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  kwt 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;  bat  by  his  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  his  subsequent  resor- 
rection  and  exaltation,  he  was  enabled  tx>  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  he  had  taken  our  nature.  He  be- 
came generally  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  AU  who  come 
to  him  are  brought  by  him  to  God ;  they  have  spiritual 
life,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  they  are  adopted  into 
the  family  of  God.  Their  bodies  are  made  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inworking  power  Christ  is 
formed  within  them.  Their  heart  being  purified  by 
faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  they  receive  from  him 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  God,  and  thus  they  have  so 
earnest  of  the  final  inheritance,  the  complete  restora- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope.  If 
it  be  asked  when  a  man  is  saved,  the  answer  is  that  the 
new  life  which  is  implanted  by  faith  in  Christ  is  salva- 
tion in  the  germ,  so  that  every  believer  is  a  saved 
man.  But  during  the  whole  Christian  life  salvatioD  is 
worked  out,  in  proportion  to  our  faith,  which  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Saviour  and  the  aaved-^tbe 
vine  and  the  branches.  Salvation  in  its  completion  is 
'<eady  to  be  revealed'  in  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing, 
when  he  who  is  now  jusritied  by  Christ's  blood  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,  and  when  there  shall 
be  that  complete  restoration  of  body  and  soul  which 
shall  make  us  fit  to  dwell  with  God  as  his  children  for 
evermore"  (Fairbaim).    See  Saviour. 

SALVATION,  INFANT.    See  Infakt  Salvatiox. 

Salve.     See  Medicine  ;  Unguent. 

Salvd,  caput  cruent&tnm,  is  the  beginning  of 
one  of  Bernard's  seven  passion-hymns.  The  original,  in 
fifty  lines,  in  five  stanzas,  addressed  to  the  face  of  Christ 
(''  Ad  faciem  Christi  in  cruce  pendentis"),  is  the  best  of 
the  seven  passion-hjrmns,  and  runs  thus  iii  the  first 

stanza :      „  salve,  caput  cnientatnm, 
Totnm  spluis  coronatum, 
Conquassatnm,  vnlueratam, 
Amndlne  sic  verberatum. 
Facie  spntis  lllita. 
Salve,  cqJuB  dnlcls  vnltos 
Immntatns  et  Incnitns 
Immutavit  sunm  florem, 
Totos  versus  In  pallorero. 
Quern  cceli  tremit  cora." 

There  are  different  English  renderings  of  this  hymn,  ss 
by  Mrs.  Charles,  Christian  Life  tn  Song,  p.  159 :  "  HaiL 
thou  Head !  so  bruised  and  wounded,"  which  is  also 
found  in  Schaff's  Christ  in  Song;  by  Alford  in  the 
Year  of  Praise,  No.  102:  <*  Hail!  that  Head  with  sor- 
rows bowing;"  by  Baker,  in  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
emy  No.  97 :  "  O  Sacred  Head,  surrounded."  There  are 
a  number  of  German  translations,  but  the  best  is  that  by 
Gerhardt :  "  O  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wunden,"  which 
again  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 
and  others.     (B,  P.) 

Balvd,  feBta  dies,  toto  venerabilis  xvo,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  resurrection-hymn  t^  Venantius 
Fortunatus.  "  In  this  sweet  poem,  the  whole  nature, 
bom  anew  in  the  spring,  and  arrayed  in  the  bridal  gar- 
ment of  hope  and  promise,  welcomes  the  risen  Saviour, 
the  Prince  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life."  The  original, 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i,  170),  has  fourteen  stanzas^  of 
three  lines  each.  Trench  gives  only  ten  lines,  and  so 
likewise  Bassler,  Rambach,  and  Simrock  in  their  col- 
lections. Daniel  remarks, "  Ex  hoc  suavissimo  po^mate 
ecclesia  decem  versus  sibi  vindicavit,  qui  dfieerent 
canticum  triumphale  Paschatis."  We  give  the  first 
stanza: 

**  Snlve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  svo. 
Qua  Deos  fnfenium  vicit  et  nptra  tenet. 
Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerablUa  leva*' 

There  are  different  English  renderings,  as  by  Mrs. 
Charies,  Christian  Life  in  Song,  p.  135 :  ♦«  Hail,  festal 
day!  ever  exalted  high;"  in  l^ra  £udkaristica*p.l^' 
"Hail,  festal  day!  for  evermore  adored;"  in  Schsfl^ 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  235 :  f'  Hail,  Day  of  THyn  I  in  peals  of 
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German  tnmsIatioDs  aie  given  by  Rambach, 
Bttaaler,  Simrock,  and  Fortlage.     (&  P.) 

Salvft  Jesu,  buxme  bonus,  is  the  beginning  of  one 
of  St.  Bemard^B  paaslon-bymns,  and  ia  addressed  to  the 
side  of  ChriflL  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Thompson  in  Zyra  Messiamcoy  p.  298 : 

'*  Jesa,  hall  1  snpremelv  Good, 
On  the  branches  of  the  Rood, 
How  thy  limbs,  all  aueaish-wom, 
BitterW  were  scorched  and  torn, 
rQ^  p  \        Thou  that  bat  loo  graclons  art !  * 

Salve  Regina  {HaUt  0  Queens  L  e.  Virgin  Mary)  is 
the  name  of  an  antiphony  long  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chafch«  Composer  and  date  are  unknown, 
chough  it  is  attributed  to  either  Peter,  bishop  of  Com- 
postelia  in  the  10th  century,  or  to  Uermannus  Con- 
tractua,  a  Benedictine,  in  the  11th.  The  Chronicles  of 
Spires  state  that  St.  Bernard,  when  at  Spires  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  apostolical  delegate,  added  the  closing  words, 
^  O  demens,  O  pia,  O  dulcia  Virgo  Maria  I"  by  which  it 
received  its  present  form  {Chroma,  de  Urbe  Spirtngi,  lib. 
xii).  Pope  Gregory  directed,  in  1289,  that  it  be  recited 
in  the  daily  offices  after  the  completorium  (q.  v.).  In 
modem  usage,  it  is  employed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Advent  Sundays;  and  it  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  usual  private  devotions  of  believers,  espe- 
cially on  Saturdays.  In  many  dioceses  the  ritual  in  use 
directs  the  recitation  of  the  8cdve  Begma  at  funerals, 
after  the  burial -servioe,  with  a  view  to  supplicate  the 
maternal  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  souls 
in  poigatory.  St.  Bernard  discusses  the  subject-matter 
of  thia  antiphony  in  his  works,  laying  special  emphasis 
on  the  men^  and  power  of  Mary  as  here  set  forth  {Op' 
era  [Antw*1616],p.l756,s.v.).— Wetzer  u.Welte,JCt>- 
ckm-Lex.u^t^, 

Salvdtft,  flores  maTtjhram,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  famons  hymn  written  by  Prudentius  of  Spain  (q.  v.), 
and  which  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  Innocents' 
Day,  the  second  day  after  Christmas.  This  hynm,  of 
which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus, 

'*  Salvete,  flores  martymm, 
Qnos  locis  ipso  in  limine 
Christi  Insecntor  sustalit, 
Ceu  turbo  nasceutes  rosas,** 

has  been  translated  into  English  by  Chandler,  Hyttm* 
of  (Jke  Primiiwt  Church,  ^  Hail,  infant  martyrs !  new- 
bom  victims^  hail !"  by  Caswall,  Ilymnt  and  Poema^ 
Original  and  Trcaulaiedf  "  Flowers  of  martyrdom,  all 
hail  r  and  Neale, "  All  hail,  ye  infant  martyr-flowers !" 
German  translations  are  given  in  Bassler,  Konigsfeld, 
Rambach,  and  Simrock ;  while  the  original  is  found  in 
Trench  (p.  121),  Daniel  (i,  124),  Simiock,  Rambach, 
B&ssler,  and  Konigsfeld.     (&  P.) 

Salvl  mimdl  salutarb,  another  of  these  passion- 
hymns,  is  addressed  to  the  pierced  feet  of  Christ,  the 
original  of  which  is  given  in  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Po- 
ciry,  p.  137,  while  Mrs.  Charles,  in  Chrigtian  Life  tn 
Song,  p.  161,  has  given  an  English  rendering,  ^  All  the 
world's  Salvation,  hail!"  to  which  we  may  add  another 
translation  by  Kynaston  in  Lgra  Mesgianica,  p.  194, 
**  Je8u%  hail!  the  world's  Salvation."  A  German  ren- 
dering ia  found  in  Rambach,  Anthologie,  i,  275,  and  in 
Konigsfeld,  Hymnen  und  Gesange,  ii,  191.  That  part  of 
the  hymn  which  is  addressed  to  the  knees  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  commences,  **  Salve,  salve,  rex  sanctorum," 
Thompson  has  rendered  in  Lgra  Mesaianica,  p.  288, 
*"  Hail,  O  hail!  high  King  of  Saints;"  who  also  ren- 
dered that  part  addressed  to  the  hands,  and  commenc- 
ing, **  Salve,  salve,  Jesu  bone,"  in  Lyra  Meseianica,  p. 
301,  **  Hail !  O  Jesu,  kind  and  good."     {K  P.) 

SalTl,  OlOTanni  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  July  11, 1606.  He  studied 
at  first  with  his  father,  at  his  home  in  Sassoferrato,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  Naples.  In  the  latter 
city  he  became  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects.  Salvi  died  Aug.  8,  1685. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  copies  after  Guide,  Baraccio, 


and  Raphael.  Of  his  original  compositions,  there  are, 
In  the  museum  at  Naples,  a  Hofy  Family,  and  The 
Workghop  o/SLJogeph,^lioe£er,Nouv,£iog,  Generaky 

S.V. 

Salvi,  Nlocolo,  an  Italian  architect,  was  bom,  in 
1699,  at  Rome.  He  was  of  wealthy  parentage ;  and, 
ha^dng  received  a  brilliant  education,  he  applied  him- 
self in  turn  to  poetry,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  even 
medicine,  but  finally  decided  upon  architecture,  which 
had  always  been  his  favorite  study.  His  master,  Ca- 
nevarius,  leaving  Rome,  Salvi  was  left  in  chaise  of 
many  important  works.  He  designed  several  beauti- 
ful altars  and  constructed  villas ;  but  bis  great  work  is 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  which  was  commenced  by  or- 
der of  Clement  XII  and  finished  under  Benedict  XIV. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1761.— Uoefer,  A^our.  Biog,  Geni^ 
rate,  s.  v. 

SalviftntiB,  an  elegant  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
6th  century,  was  bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  Treves. 
Whether  reared  as  a  Christian  is  uncertain ;  but  shortly 
after  his  marriage  with  Palladia,  a  pagan  lady  of  Co- 
logne, they  both  appear  as  earnest  Christians.  After  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  he  joined  his  wife  in  making  a  vow 
of  monkish  chastity.  He  now  removed  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  acted  as  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Marseilles. 
Here  he  stood  in  close  relations  with  bishop  Eucherius 
of  Lyons,  to  whose  sons  he  gave  instmction.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  until 
490,  for  Gennadius  wrote  of  him  in  490-496,  **Vivit 
usque  hodie  senectnte  bona."  Salvianus  was  a  prolific 
author.  Besides  various  treatises  which  have  perished, 
the  following  are  still  extant:  Adversus  Avaritiam  Li- 
bri  IV  ad  Eodegiam  Catholicam  (about  440  [it  was 
printed  by  Sichardus,  at  Basle,  in  1528 ;  its  object  was 
to  induce  the  laity  to  greater  liberality  to  the  Church]) : 
— De  gubemaiione  Dei  et  de  Jtuto  Preegentique  Judicio 
(461-465  [it  was  printed  by  Frobenius,  Basle,  1530 ;  it 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  and  was  designed,  like  the  Civitag  Dei  of 
Augustine,  to  remove  the  doubts  against  the  providence 
of  God  to  which  those  calamities  had  given  rise]): — 
Epigtola  IX,  which  had  been  addressed  to  friends  on 
various  familiar  topics.  These  letters  were  first  print- 
ed, with  the  author's  collective  works,  in  1680.  The  col- 
lective works  of  Salvianus  were  printed  by  P.  Pithoeus 
(Paris,  1680, 8vo),  by  Rittershusius  (Altdorf,  1611),  and 
by  Balusius  (ibid.  1663-69-^).  See  Heyne,  Opugcula 
A  oademica,  vol.  vi :  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Myth,  iii, 
700, 701 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  xiii,  342, 843.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Salviati,  Alamanno,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  April  20, 1668.  He  was  prothonotary 
of  the  Holy  See,  afterwards  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  and 
in  1717  was  made  legate  of  Urbino,  which  charge  he 
held  till  he  was  created  cardinal  in  1730.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  24.  1733.  This  prelate  was  the  author  of 
a  dedicatory  epistle  addressed  to  the  grand-duke  Jean 
Gaston,  and  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vocabola- 
rio  of  the  Academy  of  Crusca. 

Salviati,  Antonio  Maria,  an  Italian  cardinal, 
nephew  of  Bemardo  and  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  1507. 
In  1561  he  became  bishop  of  Saint-Papoul,  a  diocese 
which  had  been  held  by  his  two  uncles;  but  he  relin- 
quished it  in  1663,  and  was  sent  by  Pius  IT  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France.  Gregory  XIII  also 
employed  him  in  various  capacities,  and  in  1583  invest- 
ed him  with  the  purple.  Salviati  was  afterwards  leg- 
ate at  Bologna,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  called 
the  **  great  cardinal  Salviati."  He  died  at  Rome,  April 
28, 1602.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Bemardo,  an  Italian  cardinal  of  the 
same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1492.  'As  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  be  took 
part  in  several  expeditions  against  the  barbaric  cor- 
sairs, and  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  the  galleys. 
He  undertook  a  campaign  in  the  Peloponnesus  when 
the  island  of  Rhodes  was  in  the  hands  of  Soliman;  he 
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laid  Tripoli  in  ruias,  destroyed  the  forts  along  the  canal 
of  Fagiera,  besieged  and  took  Cordon,  in  the  Morea,  and 
ravaged  the  island  of  Scio.  Thus  in  a  short  time  his 
name  became  a  terror  to  the  Turks.  Being  sent  to 
Barcelona,  tc  Charles  V,  he  pleaded  in  tain  for  the  lib> 
erty  of  his  country',  then  torn  by  revolutions.  Having 
gone  to  the  court  of  France,  he  followed  the  advice  of 
his  relative,  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical life,  and  was  made  almoner  of  the  queen.  In 
1549  Salviati  became  bishop  of  Saint-Papoul,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  received  from  Pius 
IV  the  cardinal's  hat,  together  with  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont.  He  died  at  Kome,  May  6, 1568. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Francesco  RomI  de'  (called  CmrAt- 
no  da'  Salriati)j  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence in  1510.  He  was  first  taught  by  his  father,  Filip- 
po  Rossi,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Bugiardini, 
and  frequented  the  studios  of  the  artists  Raffaello  da 
Brescia  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  After  he  had  gained 
some  reputation,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  cardinal 
Giovanni  Salviati,  who  became  his  patron,  and  whose 
name  he  took.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1563.  In  his  fres- 
cos, Salviati  shows  a  richness  of  invention  and  purity 
of  design  which  have  made  him  justly  celet^rated.  His 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  In  the  Louv^  are  a  IJofy  Family^  a  Visita- 
tiofk,  and  The  Uvheliefof  Thomas.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  March  24, 1490.  He  became  cardinal  in 
1517,  then  administrator  of  the  Church  at  Fermo,  and, 
in  1520^^ishop  of  Ferrara.  His  cousin,  Clement  VII, 
sent  him  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  Parma,  and  also,  in 
1526,  on  a  mission  to  Charles  Y  at  Madrid,  to  solicit  the 
release  of  Francis  I  and  the  recall  of  the  imperial  troops 
which  had  invaded  the  Papal  States.  Not  being  able 
to  prevent  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers  of  the  con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  Salviati  went  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  France  in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.  By  his 
mediation  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  League  was  signed, 
May  29, 1527,  between  Clement  VII,  Francis  I,  and  Hen- 
ry VII ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  he  also  brought 
about  a  peace  between  Charles  V  and  the  Holy  See. 
From  Francis  I  he  received,  in  1520,  the  diocese  of  Ole- 
ron,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  Saint-Papoul,  besides  sev- 
eral rich  abbeys.  In  154d  he  became  bishop  of  Albano, 
and  in  1546  of  Porto.  The  home  of  Salviati  at  Rome 
was  the  resort  of  men  of  genius,  who  always  found  in 
him  a  generous  patron.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  Oct.  28, 
155S.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Salvini,  Salvino,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom,  in 
1667,  at  Florence.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  belles-lettres  and  the  antiquities 
of  his  country.  He  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, and  member  of  several  literary  associations.  He 
died  at  Florence,  Nov.  29,  1751.  His  works  were  nu- 
merous, but  not  of  a  religions  character,  as  Fasti  Conso- 
lari  ddV  Accademia  FiorenttHcu — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Salzburgers,  the,  is  a  temn  applied  in  Protestant 
history  to  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of 
Salzburg,  who,  after  ages  of  persecution,  finally,  in 
1781-32,  gave  up  their  property  and  homes,  and  found 
refuge  in  Eastern  Prussia.  ^Izburg,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  powerful  archbishopric,  and  its  archbishop 
the  most  important  prelate  of  Germany.  It  lay  in  the 
mountains  in  the  south-west  of  Austria.  Its  population 
was  Christianized  by  Su  Rupert  in  the  6th  ccnturj'. 
The  doctrines  of  Huss  early  obtained  a  footing,  but  the 
severe  measures  of  archbishop  Eberhard  III  in  1420 
suppressed  them,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  good 
leaven  still  worked  secretly  in  many  hearts ;  for  at  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Reforaiation  Salzbui^g  warmly  wel- 
comed it,  and  many  of  its  priests  began  to  teach  as  Lu- 
ther.   Eminent  among  these  was  the  venerable  friend 


of  Lather,  Dr.  Staupitz,  who,  in  1518,  became  the  ooort 
preacher  of  the  ducal  archbuhop  of  Salzburg.  In  loJO, 
hoM-ever,  he  was  silenced  by  the  archbishop.  Another 
eminent  evangelical  priest  was  Paul  Spcratus,who  was 
driven  into  banishment.  A  third  was  Stephen  Agric- 
ola,  also  a  court  preacher;  after  three  years  of  impris- 
onment he  escaped  (1524),  and  became  a  pastor  at 
Augsburg.  A  fourth  was  George  SchMrer,  who  was  ac- 
tually put  to  death  for  his  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  In  1588  archbishop  Dietrich  issued  a  decree 
that  all  non- Catholic  Salzburgers  should  within  one 
month  either  become  Catholics  or  leave  the  duchv.  A^ 
the  most  of  them  chose  the  latter,  another  decree  was 
issued  confiscating  their  lands.  Under^is  siiccefisor  a 
similar  measure  was  executed  in  1614.  During  tbe 
whole  period  of  the  Thirty-years'  War  (1618-48),  Salz- 
burg WAS  relatively  quiet,  and  actually  increased  in 
material  prosperity,  while  disorder  and  ruin  prevailed 
elsewhere.  But  a  tolerant  archbishop  was  a  rare  ex- 
ception. Accordingly  the  harsh  measures  broke  oat 
afresh  under  Gandolph  in  1685.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  discover^'  of  a  rural  parish  which  was  whi^lly 
Lutheran,  save  that  occasionally  it  held  a  public  mass. 
All  the  evangelical  books  of  this  society  were  at  once 
gathered  up  and  bumed,  and  the  single  choice  offered  of 
submLssion  to  Rome  or  exile,  with  loss  of  property  and 
children.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  saw  themselvet 
forced  in  midwinter  to  leave  their  homes  and  children. 
Earnest  remonstrances  were  made  by  I*raesia  and  other 
Protestant  powers  against  this  direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  While  this  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  was  taking  place,  the  arch- 
bishop died  ( 1 686).  Under  his  two  successors  there  was 
less  persecution,  and  the  Lutheran-minded  <emong  tbe 
inhabitants  practiced  more  caution,  concealing  their 
Bibles  and  other  books  in  the  mountains,  and  resorting 
to  secret  places  in  the  night  and  celebrating  their  sim- 
ple worship,  armed  with  axes,  and  with  outstanding 
guards.  But  the  final  storm  came  at  last,  when  tbe 
miserly  and  ambitious  Leopold  Anton  became  arch- 
bishop (1728).  This  man  was  anxious  for  two  things— 
to  stand  in  high  favor  at  Rome,  and  to  fill  hia  treasury. 
Both  objects  he  thought  would  be  reached  by  a  aerne 
course  against  all  open  ol*  secret  heresy.  Accordingly 
he  flooded  his  land  with  Jesuit  spies.  AH  heretics  were 
at  once  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  and  tormented 
with  hunger  and  tortures.  Meantime  a  few  of  the  chief 
non-Catholics  fled  secretly  to  Ratisbon  and  to  Pruf^ia, 
in  hope  of  effecting  forcible  intervention  on  their  be- 
half. They  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Frederick  Will- 
iam I  of  Prussia,  and  were  promised  homes  and  |notec- 
tion  for  all  who  should  be  forced  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try. But  before  their  retum  the  archbishop  had  resoned 
to  a  more  extreme  measure.  The  nonconformity  of  tbe 
non-Catholics  was  represented  to  Austria  aa  rebellioo, 
and  from  4000  to  6000  troops  were  obtained,  and  then 
quartered  on  the  persecuted  Lutherans;  and  then, in  or- 
der to  terrify  the  rest  into  submission,  some  800  of  tbe 
most  prominent  members  were  violently  arrested,  and 
required  within  eight  days  to  leave  the  country.  But 
the  effect  was  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  expected: 
they  behaved  so  heroically  and  resolutely  as  to  impire 
the  whole  body  of  non-Catholics  with  a  like  enrhuslafD. 
In  December,  1781,  they  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier. 
A  few  days  later  another  company  of  500  followed  them. 
By  April,  1782,  the  number  of  the  exiles  had  reached 
more  than  14,000;  and  some  of  the  best  districts  were 
almost  desolated.  The  sole  substantial  help  was  given 
to  the  exiles  by  Pmssia.  The  king  issued  a  decree  in 
February,  1732,  requiring  his  officers  to  furnish  them 
with  money  to  make  their  journey,  acknowledging 
them  as  Pmssian  subjects,  pledging  his  government  to 
see  that  recompense  should  be  made  for  their  landA, 
and  threatening  to  confiscate  Catholic  property  in  bi« 
own  dominions  in  case  the  archbishop  did  not 'proceed 
with  more  moderation.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland 
made  similar  remonstrances  and  threats  in  their  bebalil 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Geo«ge  II  of  England  a  collection 
was  taken  up  for  the  anffeFers  throughout  Protestant- 
dom.  It  aoHHinted  to  some  900,000  tturins.  The  place 
of  refiige  assigned  to  them  was  in  the  wilds  of  Lithua- 
nia. The  course  of  their  march  through  Nurembeig, 
Eriangen,  Leipenc,  Halle,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  Pots- 
dam, and  Berlin  was  almost  like  a  triumphal  procession, 
so  crreat  was  the  sympathy  which  their  long-endured 
sufierings  had  everywhere  excited.  At  Potadam  the 
old  king,  Frederick  William,  received  them  into  the 
palace  gardens;  and,  with  his  queen,  mingled  among 
them  very  familiarly,  asking  them  questions  in  regard 
Ui  their  faith,  and  giving  them  advice  for  the  future. 
He  was  highly  gratified  with  them,  gave  them  money, 
and,  assuring  them  that  he  would  treat  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  bade  them  a  hearty  godspeed. 
From  Berlin  the  exiles  took  their  way  to  Stettin,  where 
they  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Konigsberg.  Thence  they 
marched  by  land  to  Lithuania,  where  wild  lands  awaited 
them,  and  which  their  industry  speedily  transformed 
into  a  flourishing  colony  of  towns  and  farm-houses. 
The  number  who  positively  settled  there  was  over 
2iMM)0.  They  coniially  welcomed  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tors who  were  furnished  to  them  at  Berlin.  The  several 
millions  of  thalers  which  the  king  spent  upon  them 
proved  no  less  a  wise  commercial  investment  than  had 
been  the  case  with  the  help  given  to  the  banished 
Ha^enots  by  hia  grandfather,  the  great  elector. 

While  Prussia  profited  so  richly  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  these  Salzburgers,  the  persecuting  archbishop 
was  foiled  in  hia  real,  sole  purpose.  Instead  of  filling 
his  treasury,  be  actually  emptied  it.  It  was.  only  im- 
perfectly that  he  could  supply  his  deserted  fields  and 
mioM  with  new  laborers;  and  those  whom  he  did  ob- 
tain were,  many  of  them,  indolent  and  mendicant.  In 
addition,  there  came  upon  him  a  debt  of  11,000,000  flor- 
ins for  the  Austrian  troops  which  he  had  employed  to 
oppress  and  expel  his  subjects.  The  results  were  an 
impoverished  land  and  a  heavier  taxation  upon  the  re- 
maining CathoUca,  while  the  emigrants  were  entirely 
freed  from  ail  impoets  and  taxes  for  full  ten  years.  Also 
uther  lands  profited  from  this  p^secution.  WUrtem- 
berg,  Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  England,  and  America 
(Georgia)  ryeived  large  numbers  of  the  exiles ;  so  that 
the  number  actually  lost  to  Salzburg  by  the  folly  of 
archbisbop  Anton  was  over  80,000.  Since  this  sera  of 
perseciition  Salzburg  has  held  a  much  less  prominent 
place  in  European  history.  The  territory  was  secular- 
ized in  1802.  In  1815  the  most  of  it  was  given  to  Aus- 
tria. In  1849  it  became  a  separate  crown-land  of  Aus- 
tria. See  Gockling,  EndgrcUionagesckidite  von  Salt- 
burg  (Leips.  1734) ;  Pause,  Guchickte  der  A  uswanderung 
dtr  eeanffdUchen  8abburffer  (ibid.  1827) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Ene^dop,  xiii,  846-359.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam,  Conrad,  known  in  >  German  history  as  *'the 
Reformer  of  Dim,"  was  bom  at  Rothenacker  in  1488. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Ulm,  and  in  1498  matriculated  at 
Tubingen.  In  1520  he  was  preacher  at  Brackenheim, 
near  Ueilbronn,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  to 
him  regolariy  his  publications.  Copies  still  exist  with 
Lather's  autograph :  "An  den  Sam,  Pf.  zu  Brackenheim, 
M.  Lather,  Dr."  In  1524  he  was  driven  away  from 
Brackenheim,  bat  found  protection  in  Ulm,  and  an  open 
dnoT  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Here  his  labors  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  victory  of  Protestantism.  His 
Mentorian  voice,  his  popular  style  and  wit,  filled  the 
great  cathedral  with  the  eager  populace.  But  soon 
gnat  trials  began.  The  eucharistic  strife  broke  out. 
iiam  gradually  turned  from  Luther's  views  to  the  sim- 
pler and  more  radical  doctrine  of  Zivingli,  with  whom, 
as  also  with  Blarer,  Bucer,  and  CEoolampadius,  he  en- 
tered into  dose  correspondence.  After  many  struggles, 
the  local  anthoridea  of  Ulm  were  brought  to  consent  to 
a  formal  reformation  of  Church  rites  and  doctrine.  The 
loass  was  abolished,  images  removed,  cloisters  closed, 
>nd  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  accepted«    But  victory, 


after  seven  years  of  valiant  contest,  was  in  its  results 
for  Sam  fully  as  serious  and  full  of  danger  as  had  been 
the  open  contest.  So  soon  as  the  crown  of  victory  was 
gained,  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  religion  cooled  off; 
attendance  on  the  sermons  declined;  vice  reigned  among 
high  and  low ;  the  duties  of  Sam  taxed  his  powers  to 
the  utmost;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  zeal  of  the  op- 
pressed party  burst  forth  with  new  life.  Romanists 
flockeil  out  to  every  neighboring  village  to  join  in  their 
old  rites;  and  High  Lutherans  labored  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  1533  the  health  of  the  laborious  preacher 
began  to  break  down.  Twice  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  afresh.  It  was  too  much.  On 
June  20  he  resteil  from  his  labors.  See  Keim,  Refoy-nu 
der  Reicksstadt  Ulm  (1851) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xx, 
670-^2.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam'aSl  (^"2^ixar)K  v.  r.  DoXa/xi^X),  a  corrupt  form 
(Judith  viii,  1)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Xumb.  i,  6)  Shelu- 
MIEL  (q.  v.). 

Samai'as  (Sa/ia/c*  but  v.  r.  in  Tobit  Ze/iiac,  2)€- 
jiikiaQy  etc),  a  Grsecized  form  for  the  name  Shemaiah 
(q.  V.) :  a.  a  Levite  (1  £sdr.  i,  9),  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  9) ;  6.  an  Israelite  (1  Esdr.  viii,  39)  of 
the  "sons"  of  Adonikara  (Ezra  viii,  13);  c.  a  "great" 
personage,  father  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas  (Tobit  v, 
13). 

SamansBana,  in  Chinese  mythology,  are  an  order 
of  saints  who  are  given  to  self-cootemplation.  Fo,  or 
Fohi,  teaches  that  the  essence  of  all  things  consists  in 
the  nothing  and  the  vacuupa,  and  that  men  return  into 
the  nothing,  there  first  to  attain  to  blessedness.  The 
Samansuins  occupy  the  last  stage  in  the  prt^ress  to- 
wards this  nihilistic  blessedness.  He  who  has  advanced 
to  this  stage  need  no  longer  worship  the  gods;  he  is 
delivered  from  his  passions,  lives  in  a  state  of  constant 
self-coutemnlation,  and  dies  only  that  he  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  great  soul  of  the  world. — Vollmer, 
Woi-terb,  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Saman^ra  is  the  name  given  to  a  novice  among 
the  Buddhists.  It  is  derived  from  sramanay  an  ascetic. 
He  must  be  at  least  eight  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
received  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  his  abandonment 
of  the  world.  He  cannot  receive  ordination  until  he  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  nor  before  he  has  reached  that 
age  can  he  perform  any  religious  rite,  nor  is  he  allow- 
ed to  interfere  in  matters  of  discipline  or  government. 
The  vow  of  a  Saman^ra  is  in  no  case  revocable. — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v, 

Sama'ria  [strictly  Samari'a],  City  op  (Heb. 
Shomeron'f  'jl'^T^UJ,  watch,  so  called  probably  from  its 
commanding  site,  as  well  as  by  alliteration  with  its 
original  owner's  name;  Chald.  Hhomra'yin,  'j'^'IISl^, 
Ezra  iv,  10, 17 ;  Sept.,  New  Test.,  and  Josephus,  usually 
XafiapHa,  as  Ptolemy;  but  some  copies  of  the  Sept. 
often  have  "^afiapiay  and  occasionally  ^fiijputv  or  2o- 
fiopwv;  and  Josephus  once  [^Ani,  viii,  12, 1]  Se^apewv)) 
an  important  place  in  Central  Palestine,  famous  as  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  later  as  giving 
name  to  a  region  of  the  country  and  to  a  schismatic 
sect.  (The  following  account  is  in  part  compiled  from 
the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 
See  IsRAKL,  Kingdom  op. 

I.  History, — The  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
city  occupied,  was  purchased  for  two  talents  of  silver 
from  the  owner,  Shemer  (q.  v.),  after  whom  the  city 
was  named  (1  Kings  xvi,  23,  24),  by  Omri  (q.  v.),  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  metropolis,  B.C. 
cir.  925.  The  first  capital  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes  had  been  Shechem  itself,  whither  all  Israel  had 
come  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  be- 
ing fully  accomplished,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1 
Kings  xii,  25),  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  46).  But  he  soon  moved  to  Tir- 
zah,  a  place,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and  pro- 
verbial b^uty  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  continued  to  be  the 
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royal  residence  until  Zimri  burned  the  palace  and  per- 
ished in  its  ruins  (1  Kings  xiv,  17 ;  xv,  21,  33;  xvt,  6- 
18).  Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for  the  king- 
dom that  ensued,  after  "  reigning  six  years"  there,  trans- 
ferred his  court  and  goveniment  to  a  new  site,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  somewhere,  and 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
position,  and  desirous  of  commemorating  his  dynasty 
by  a  change  of  capital.  Samaria  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Israel  for  the  remaining  two  centuries  of 
that  kingdom's  existence.  During  all  this  time  it  was 
the  seat  of  idolatry,  and  is  often  as  such  denounced  by 
the  prophets  (Isa.  ix,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  13,  14 ;  Ezek.  xvi, 
4()-55;  Amos  vi,  1 ;  Mic  i,  1),  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Jerusalem  (especially  by  Uosea).  Ahab  built  a 
temple  to  Baal  there  (1  Kings  xvi,  32, 33) ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  a  portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified 
by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  '*  the  city  of  the  house  of 
Baal"  (2  Kings  x,  25).  It  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  (q.  v.),  con- 
nected with  the  various  famines  of  the  land,  the  unex- 
pected plenty  of  Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances 
of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.  Jehu  broke  down  the 
temple  of  Baal,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  otherwise 
injured  the  city  (ver.  18-28).  Samaria  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  B.C.  901  (1  Kings  xx,  1)  and  in  KC  892 
(2  Kings  vi,  24-vii,  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the  siege 
was  ineffectuaL  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it  was  relieved 
miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  had  suffered 
almost  incredible  horrors  from  famine  during  their  pro- 
tracted resistance.  The  possessor  of  Samaria  was  con- 
sidered to  be  de  facto  king  of  Israel  (xv,  13, 14) ;  and 
woes  denounced  against  the  nation  were  directed  against 
it  by  name  (Isa.  vii,  9,  etc).  Although  characterized 
by  gross  voluptuousness,  as  well  as  other  sins  incidental 
to  idolatry,  its  inhabitants  did  not  entirely  lose  that 
generosity  which  had  early  characterized  Ephraim,  in 
evidence  of  which  note  the  event  that  happened  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  of  its  kings  (2  Cbron.  xxviii, 
6-15).    In  B.C.  720  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege 

of  three  years,  by  Shalmane- 
ser  (or,  rather,  by  his  successor 
Sargon),  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii,  9,  10),  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
destroyed.  The  city  doubtless 
was  demolished  by  the  con- 
queror. Col.  Rawlinson,  in- 
deed, has  lately  endeavored  to 
show  that  Samaria  was  not  at 
once  depopulated  {Athenaum 
LLond.  ],  Aug.  22, 1863,  p.  246) ; 
and  this  was  doubtless  true  as 
regards  the  cotmtiy  around; 
but  his  application  of  the  ar- 
gument to  the  city  itself  (evi- 
dently in  order  to  square  with 

the  hypothesis  of  a  twofold 

Ancient  Bgyptinn  Repre-  invasion  of  Judah  also  during 
seutation  of  the  People  the  reigQ.of  Hezekiah  [q.v.]) 
of  Samaria.  ig  i>ased  upon  reasons  so  obvi- 

ously inconclusive  that  they  need  not  be  here  examined 
in  detail.  See  Samaritan.  Samaria  is  only  called 
Betk'Khumri  in  the  earlier  cuneatic  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 
but  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II  the  term  used  is 
Tsamirin  (Rawlinson,  Hist,  Evidences,  p.  321).  The 
people  are  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  among 
the  captives  with  the  hieroglyph  Atmari  attached 
(Wilkinson,  Anc  Egyptians,  i,  403).  See  Captivity, 
Assyrian. 

After  this  capture  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners  brought 
to  occupy  the  places  of  the  departed  natives,  although 
Shechem  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as 
a  religious  sect«  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  city 
of  Samaria  had  meanwhile  been  but  partially  rebuilt. 


We  do  not,  however,  hear  especially  of  the  place  imtH  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  RC.  338.  That  conqneroc 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  leooveRd 
itself  (Euse'b.  Chron,  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  lemainder 
to  settle  among  their  compatriots  at  Shechem  (q.v.)L 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  SyTO-Macedoniaiis,anl 
gave  the  adjacent  territory  (^Sofiao^TtiQ  X^P")  ^  <^^ 
Jews  to  inhabit  (Josephus,  e.  Ap,  li,  4).  These  Svro- 
Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  Josephus  describes  it  {Aid,  xiii,  10,  2)  as  a 
very  strong  city  (iroXic  ^xvpctfran;).  John  Hyrcaous 
took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolidi 
it  entirely.  He  intersected  the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with 
trenches;  into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks, 
and  thus  undermined  its  foundation.  "  In  fact,**  sara 
the  Jewish  historian,  **  he  took  away  all  evidence  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  city."  This  stoiy  at  first  sight 
seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
hillv  site  of  Samaria.  It  mav  have  referred  onlv  to  the 
suburbs  lying  at  its  foot.  "  But,"  says  Prideaux  {dm- 
nectiotij  KC.  109,  note),  *'  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was 
in  the  place,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary  (no  such  passage, 
however,  exists  in  that  worii)  that  there  were  upon  the 
top  of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these 
water  enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trench- 
es." It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Sania- 
ria  was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighborhood.  This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs.  Jose- 
phus describes  the  extremities  to  which  the  inhabitant! 
were  reduced  during  this  siege,  much  in  the  same  war 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  does  during  that 
of  Benhadad  (comp.  War,  i,  2,  7  with  2  Kings  vi,  25). 
John  Hyrcanus's  reiuons  for  attacking  Samaria  were  the 
injuries  which  its  inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of 
Marissa,  colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confima 
what  was  said  above  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan 
neighborhood  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
mention  of  Marissa  in  this  connection  serves  to  explaia 
a  notice  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of  1  Maoc.  t,  66  (i^ 
^afiaptta ;  Vulg.  Samaria)  is  evidently  an  error.  .4t 
any  rate,  the  well-known  ^tmaria  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  cannot  be  uitended,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
Judas,  in  passing  from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Azotus),  could  not  make  so  immense  a  d^tov. 
The  true  correction  is  doubtless  supplied  by  Josephus 
(^fi^.  xii,  8, 6),  who  has  Marissa  (i.  e.  Mareshah  [q.  v.]) 
a  place  which  lay  in  the  road  from  Hebron  to  the  Phi- 
listine plain.  One  of  the  ancient  Latin  versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading,  which  is  accepted  by  Ewald  (Gttek 
iv,  361)  and  a  host  of  commentators  (see  Grimm,  A'trrt^^ 
exeg,  Handb.  on  the  passage).  Drusius  proposed  Shaa- 
raim ;  but  this  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  Mareshah,  and 
has  no  external  support. 

After  this  demolition  (which  occurred  In  B.C  129),  the 
Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city;  at  least,  we 
find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jao- 
nsBus  (Josephus,  i4n/.  xiii,  15, 4),  and  until  Pompey  gave 
it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabitants 
(rote  oiKTiTopmv).  These  oiKfiropfg  may  possiUv  hare 
been  the  Syro-Maoedonians,  but  it  is  more  probaUe  that 
they  were  Samaritans  proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  colonists  of  Alexander  the  Gwmu 
By  directions  of  Gabinius,  Samaria  and  oth<ff  demol^ 
ed  cities  were  rebuilt  {Und,  xiv,  5,  3).  But  its  more  ef- 
fectual rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the  death 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {ibid,  xiii,  10, 8 ;  xv,  8, 6 ;  War^ 
i,  20,  3).  He  called  it  Sebast^,  £e/3a(rr^ = A  nyvsta,  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  patron  (Josephus,  A  ni.  xv,  7,  7). 
Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  Herod's  ios- 
provements.  The  wall  surrounding  it  was  twenty  stadii 
in  length.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium 
and  a  half  square,  containing  a  magnificent  temple  ded- 
icated to  the  Caasar.    It  was  colonized  by  6000  vetenffli 
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and  othen,  for  who6e  support  a  most  beautiful  and  rich 
district  currtMinding  the  city  was  appropriated,  lleroii^s 
motiyea  in  these  arrangements  were  probably,  first,  the 
occupation  of  a  commanding  position,  and  then  the  de- 
sire (^distinguishing  himself  for  taste  by  the  embellish- 
ment of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  bv  nature  {Und,  xv, 
8,5,  ^rar,i,20,3,  21,2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
Herocrs  improvements,  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
New  Test,  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  ihe  distria  to  which,  even 
in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our  version, 
indeed,  of  Acts  viii.  5  says  that  Philip  the  deacon  *' went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria;"  but  the  Greek  of  the  pas- 
sage is  simply  eig  woXtv  r^c  ^afiapvag.  It  is  hardly 
safe  to  argue,  however,  either  from  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article,  or  from  the  probability  that,  had  the 
city  Samaria  been  intended,  the  term  employed  would 
hsve  been  S^HiMte,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (as  Olshausen,  Neander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  etc.) ; 
for  the  genitive  is  one  of  apposition  (Winer),  iroXif  be- 
ing sufilciently  defined  by  it  (Hackett),  and  the  city  was 
well  known  in  that  day  by  this  name  (see  Joeephus,  A  nt. 
XX,  6,  2).  The  evangelist  would  naturally  have  re- 
sorted first  to  the  chief  city,  where  also  Simon  Magus 
probably  was.  In  ver.  9  of  the  same  chapter  "  the  peo- 
ple of  Samaria"  represents  rb  &vog  riig  Xafiapiiag; 
and  the  phrase  in  ver.  26, "  many  villages  of  the  Samari- 
tans," shows  that  the  operations  of  evangelizing  were 
not  confined  to  the  city  of  Samaria  itself  (comp.  Matt,  x, 
5,** Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not;"  and 
John  iv,  4,  6,  where,  after  it  has  been  said,  **  And  he 
rotut  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  obviously  the  district, 
it  is  subjoined,  **  Then  oometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria 
called  Sychar'^.  Henceforth  its  history  is  very  un- 
ooouecteid,  altbongfa  it  is  occasionally  noticed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (Ulpian,  Ijcg,  L  de  Cert" 
film,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson).  Various  specimens  of 
coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved,  extend- 
ing from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Caracalla  (Vail- 
lant,  in  Nttmism,  Imper^  and  Nona,  quoted  by  Reland ; 
Eckhel,  iii,  440;  Mioimet,  Med,  Antiq,  v,  518).  Septi- 
mius  Severus  appears  to  have  established  there  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  (Cel- 
lartos,  Not,  Orb,  ii,  432).  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  city  as  extant ;  but  it  is  often  named  by  Jerome  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age  (adduced  in 
Kelsnd*s  Pakut,  p.  979-961).  But  it  could  not  have 
been  a  place  of  much  political  importance.  We  find  in 
the  Codex  of  Tkeodosius  that  by  A.D.  409  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  divided  into  Palssstina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tenia.  PaUestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the  northern 
part  of  Judsea;  but  its  capital  was  not  Sebaste,  but  Ces- 
srea.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  stood  rather 
higher.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  probably  as  early  as 
the  3d  century.  At  any  rate,  its  bishop  was  present 
among  those  of  Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nictea,  A.D. 
3 id,  and  subscribed  its  acts  as  "  Maximus  (aL  Marinus) 
Sebasteuus."  The  names  of  some  of  his  successors 
have  been  preserved;  the  latest  of  them  mentioned  is 
Pelagius,  who  attended  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
^.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek 
XoiiiiiB  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones  (Reland,  Pakut, 
p.  214-229). 

Jerome,  whose  acqiuiintance  with  Palestine  imparts 
a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
stroogly  in  later  days,  asserts  that  Sebaste,  which  he  in- 
variably identifies  with  Samaria,  was  the  place  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  suffered  death. 
(See  below.)  He  also  makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the 
prophets  Elisba  and  Obadiah  (see  various  passages  cited 
by  Reland,  PakuL  p.  980, 981).  Epiphanius  is  at  great 
pains,  in  his  work  Ade.  Hmretet  (lib.  i),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  heresies  of  the  Samaritans  with  singular 
Minuteness,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.  He 


interprets  it  as  D'^^I^TC,  0i;Xajtec>  or  "  keepers."  The 
hill  on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer,  or  Somoron  (Sw^uijp,  Sw/iopwv),  from  a  certain 
Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  considers  to  have 
been  of  the  stock  of>the  ancient  Perizzites  or  Girgash- 
ites,  themselves  descendants  of  Canaan  and  Ham.  But, 
he  adds,  the  inhabitants  may  have  been  called  Samari- 
tans from  their  guarding  the  land,  or  (coming  down 
much  later  in  their  history)  from  their  guarding  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  which  they  refused  to  allow.   See  Samaritan. 

The  city,  along  with  Nablds,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  614; 
and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  At  what  time  the  city  of  Herod  became  deso- 
late no  existing  accounts  state,  but  all  the  notices  of  the 
4th  oenturv  and  later  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  de- 
struction  had  already  taken  place.  The  Crusaders  es- 
tablished a  Latin  bishopric  at  Sebaste,  and  the  title  was 
continued  in  the  Romish  Church  till  the  14th  century 
(Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ,  iii,  1290).  Saladin  marched 
through  it  in  A.D.  1184,  after  his  repulse  from  Kerak 
(Abulfeda,  Armal,  A.H.  580).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  "formerly  a  ver}*  strong  city, 
and  situated  on  the  mount,  in  a  fine  countn*,  richly 
watered,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  vineyards,  orchard-s 
and  olive-groves."  He  adds  that  no  Jews  were  living 
there  {Itiner,  [ed.  Asher]  p.  66).  Phocas  and  Brocar- 
dus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  the  Greek  church  and  monastery  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  Notices  of  the  place  occur  in  the  trav- 
ellers of  the  14th,  16th, and  17th  centuries;  nor  are  they 
all  so  meagre  as  Dr.  Robinson  conceives.  That  of  Mori- 
son,  for  instance,  is  full  and  exact  ( Voyage  du  Mont  Si" 
nat,  p.  230-283).  The  description  of  Sandys,  likewise, 
is  quite  circumstantial  (see  Kitto,  Pkyt.  Hist,  of  Palett, 
p.  cxvii  sq.).  Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  earlier  or  later 
Samaria  could  then  be  perceived,  the  materials  having 
been  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  construction  of  their 
own  mean  dwellings.  The  residents  were  an  extremely 
poor  and  miserable  set  of  people.  In  the  18th  century 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  left  unexplored, but  in  the 
present  century  it  has  often  been  visited  and  described. 

II.  Description. — In  the  territory  originally  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley,  encir- 
cled with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower  le%'el  than  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with 
steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  spot  may  have  struck  Omri,  as  it  af- 
terwards struck  the  tasteful  Idumsean  (Josephns,  War^ 
i, 21, 2 ;  Ant,  xv,  8, 5).  All  travellers  agree  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  find  in  the  whole  land  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  "  In  all  these 
particulars,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "•  it  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  Jerusalem"  {Bibl,  Researches^  iii,  146).  In 
the  valley  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  all 
the  year  round,  but  on  the  hill  itself  there  is  not  so  much 
as  a  single  fauntain.  This  is  its  only  and  great  disad- 
vantage as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  a  most  serious  one  it 
must  have  been,  especially  in  the  time  of  siege.  This 
was  a  want  which  Samaria  shared  in  common  with  the 
capital  of  Judah;  but  the  deficiency  in  both  cases  was 
so  amply  supplied  by  cisterns  under  the  houses  and  else- 
where that  in  the  severe  sieges  we  never  read  of  either 
city  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  See  Jerusalem. 
The  hill  of  Samaria  itself  is  of  considerable  elevation 
and  very  regular  in  form,  and  the  broad  deep  valley  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  lies  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Nablilks  (Shechem),  which  here  expands  into  a  breadth 
of  five  or  six  miles.  Beyond  this  valley,  which  com- 
pletely isolates  the  hill,  the  mountains  rise  again  on 
every  side,  forming  a  complete  wall  around  the  city  (as 
referred  to  in  2  Kings  vi,  17).    They  are  terraced  to  the 
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tnp»,  f»vn  In  griiiii  ind  planted  with  nlivee  and  flK^  in 
the  midst  of  which  ■  number  of  handsaine  village*  ap- 
p«ir  to  great  »dT«nlB([e,  their  white  none  cotugea  cnn- 
traiting  slri kindly  with  the  verdure  of  the  trees.  The 
hill  oT  Samaria  iloelf  ia  cultivaled  from  iu  bue,the  ter- 
raced sides  and  ■ummit  being  covered  with  cum  and 
with  olive-tree*.  About  midway  up  the  ascent  the  hill 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  terrace  of  level  Und.  lilie  ■ 
belt,  below  which  the  roota  of  the  hill  spread  oflf  more 
gradually  into  the  valleys.  Higher  up,  too,  are  the 
marks  of  slight  terraces,  once  occupied,  perhaps,  by  the 
■treeta  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ascent  of  Che  hill  is 
veiv  steep,  and  the  namiw  footpath  winds  among  the 
mountains  ihrough  substantial  cotiages  of  the  oiodem 
Sr^urlii/tk  (the  Arabic  form  of  Sriailr'),  which  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  to  a  great  extent  of  indent 
moterials,  very  superiar  in  size  and  quality  to  anything 
which  could  at  this  day  be  wrought  into  an  Arab  habi- 
tation. The  houses  are  all  of  slnne,  though  erected  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  order  and  regularity.  These,  with 
their  inmates,  present  the  same  unclean  appearance  that 

the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  rude,  but  more  induB- 
triom  than  most  of  their  race.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit ii  most  interesting.  Beneath,to  the  north  and  east, 
lie  its  own  immediate  fertile  valleys;  and,  turning  west- 
wardly,  the  eye  wanders  over  rich  plains  to  Sharon  and 
the  blue  Mediterranean;  and  even  in  the  preeent  impov- 
erished state  of  the  country  the  scene  tillg  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  with  deli.^hL 

Un  the  summit,  the  tiist  object  which  allracta  the 
notice  of  the  traveller,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
conspicuous  ruin  of  the  piaoe,  is  the  church  deilicatcd 
to  John  Che  Daptisi,  erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old 
tradition  (noticed  above)  Hxed  as  tlie  phKe  of  his  buri- 
al, if  not  of  his  martyrdom.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  empress  Helena;  but  ihe  architecture  lim- 
its its  antiquity  to  the  period  of  the  Cnuades,  although 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  seems  to  have  been  of  ear- 
lier dat&  There  is  a  blending  of  Greek  and  Saracenic 
stylet,  which  is  particulariy  observable  in  the  interi- 
or, where  there  are  several  pointed  arch»:  others  are 
round.  The  column*  follow  no  regular  order,  while  the 
capitals  and  ornaments  present  a  motley  cumbination 
not  to  be  found  in  any  church  erected  in  or  near  t^e 
age  of  Consianline.  The  length  of  the  ediHce  is  1&8 
feet  inside,  besides  a  porch  of  10  feet;  and  the  breadth 
is  75  feet.  The  easfm  end  is  rounded,  in  the  common 
Greek  slyte;  and,  resting,  as  it  dues,  upon  a  precipitous 
•levatioD  of  nearly  100  feet  immediately  above  Che  val- 


it  is  a  noble  and  si 


riking  monumenU  Within  Ibe 
eiicloaure  ii  a  common  Turkish  tomb;  and  beneath  it, 
ac  a  depth  reached  by  twenty-one  atone  atepe,  ia  a  srp- 

Ihe  tradition.  John  the  Baptist  was  interred  after  he 
had  been  tlain  by  Herod.      There  is  no  trace  of  this 

phua  is  correct  in  stating  that  John  was  beheaded  in 
the  castle  of  Machenia,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sr* 
(itw.  xviii,  6,S),hi9  burial  in  Samaria  ia  very  improba- 
ble.    See  John  the  Baptist. 

On  approaching  the  summit  of  the  bill,  Ihe  lnv«llei 
cornea  auddenly  upon  an  area  once  surrounded  by  linir- 
stone  columns,  of  which  lifteen  are  still  staniUng  and 
two  proatrale.  These  columna  form  two  row*,  thiltj- 
Cwo  paces  apart,  while  leas  than  two  pacts  intervene 
between  the  columns.  They  measure  seven  feet  nine 
inches  in  circumference;  iHit  there  is  no  trace  of  Ike 
order  of  their  srchitecture,  nor  are  there  any  founda- 
tions to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  edifice  to  which  they 
belonged.  Some  refer  them  to  Herod's  temple  to  Au- 
gnslus,  others  to  a  Greek  church  which  seems  (o  have 
once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hilL  The  descent  of 
the  hill  on  the  W.S.W.  side  brings  the  traveller  to  a 
very  remarkable  colonnade,  which  is  easily  traceable  by 
a  great  number  of  columns,  erect  or  prostrate,  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  at  least  one  thir^  of  a  mile,  whete  it 

ity  of  the  ancient  tiiAi     Tbe  columns  are  sixteen  ftet 

eight  inches  at  the  top.  I'he  capitals  have  disappear- 
ed; but  the  shifts  retain  their  polish,  and,  when  nm 
bmkcn.  are  in  good  preservation.  Eighty-two  of  these 
columns  are  still  erect,  and  tbe  number  of  those  fiUen 
and  broken  must  be  much  greater.  Host  of  them  are 
of  the  liraeslune  common  to  Che  region ;  buC  some  sie 
of  while  msrblc.  and  some  of  granite.  The  mass  of 
ruins  in  which  this  colonnade  tetininatca  towards  tbe 
west  is  composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  atone,  covering  no 
great  area,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  many  teet  lower 
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'jng  been  a  pal- 
ace, niir  is  it  easy  to  ooDJecture  the  deeign  of  the  edi- 
Oce.  The  mlonnade,  the  remains  of  which  now  sund 
solitary  and  tnoumful  in  the  midst  of  ploughed  Belds, 
'  ith  little  hcMtation,  be  referred  to  Ibe 
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ed  the  city.     In  the  deep  ravine  which 
'  on  tbe  north  there  ia  aiwther  ouloo- 
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Dide.  not  viiiLed  by  Dr.  Robmwn,  but  fully  descrihcd 
by  Ur.OUn  (Ti-aw/*,  ii,  371-373).  The  .reH  in  vrhLch 
ihrae  columiu  jisnd  is  completely  shut  in  by  hills,  with 
(he  exceptinn  of  >n  opening  on  the  norlh-esal;  and  w 
pcculiorl;  sequestered  ia  the  situation  that  it  is  only 
visible  froDi  a  few  poinla  of  the  heighti  of  the  sDcieiit 
Bile,  by  which  it  is  overehidowcd.  The  columnn,  of 
which  a  Urge  number  are  entire  and  Kveril  in  fr 


en^h  and  64  in  breadth. 


They 
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onnade  laat  noticed,  and  appear  to  belong  to 
tgt.     These  also  piubably  formed  part  of  Herod's  i 
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Dr.Oiin  ia  possibly  right   Ssi 
'  'le  places  of  pub- 


imbly  and  amuwnient  vhich  Hi 
iimi  his  dominions.  "A  long  avenue  of  broken  pil- 
lars" (»aya  dean  Stanley),  "apparentiy  the  main  street 
i>r  Herod's  cily,  here,  as  at  Palmyra  and  Damascus, 
ailnmed  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  still  lines  the 
iijpmoat  leirace  of  the  hill."  But  the  fmgmeiilary  a»- 
jrcl  of  the  whole  place  exhibita  a  present  fuWlment  of 
llie  prophecy  of  Micah  (i,  G),  though  it  may  have  been 
fidlilled  more  than  once  previously  by  the  ravages  of 
ShalRuneser  or  of  John  Hyrcanug:  "I  will  make  Sa- 
maria as  a  heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vine- 
yard ;  and  1  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  1  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof"  (Mic. 
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oCSsmsrlB,    (From  a  pbuiograpli  by  ilie  Kdlior.) 

SAMARIA,  Reoioh  of  {usually  ^pAptia,  the  samt 
u  the  city;  but  when  distinguishing  it  from  the  latter, 
the  Sept.  and  Josephus  write  Saiiapiiric  or  Xupa  Sa- 
liapiaiv;  sometimes  Sji/tapi,  as  I'tolemy).  This  lem 
at  Hrst  included  all  the  tribes  over  which  Jeroboam 
made  himself  king,  whether  east  or  west  of  the  river 
Jordan.  Hence,  even  before  the  eily  of  Samaria  exist- 
ed, we  find  the  "old  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel" de- 
scribing the  predictions  of  "  the  man  of  God  who  came 
from  Jiidah,"  in  reference  to  Che  allar  at  Bethel,  as  di- 
rected not  merely  against  that  altar,  but  "against  all  the 
houses  of  the  high-places  which  are  in  Iht  ciliei  afSii- 
nuirtu"  (1  Kings  xiii,  3!),  i.  p.,  of  contse,  the  cities  of 
which  Samaria  was,  or  was  t«  be,  the  head  or  capitaL 
In  other  places  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Test. 
(with  the  exception  of  2  Kings  xvii,  34,  26,  S8,  39) 
denote  the  dig  exclusively.  But  the 
prophets  use  the  word,  much  as  did  the  old  prophet  of 
Bethel,  in  ■  gieatlv  exiended  sense.  Thus  the  "calf 
of  Bethel"  is  called  by  Hosea  (viii,  G,  6)  the  "  calf  of 
Samaria;"  in  Amos  (iii,  3)  the  "  mountains  of  Samaria" 
are  spoken  of;  and  the  "captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughlers"  is  a  phrase  found  in  Ezekie]  (xvi,  53). 

But,  whatever  extent  the  wonl  might  have  acquired, 
it  necessarily  became  conlracieil  as  the  limits-of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted.  In  all  probabili- 
ty the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan  were  very 
early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  nf  Jndah.  This  would 
be  one  limiUlion,  Next,  in  RC.771  and  7«  respective- 
ly, "  Pul,  king  of  AssjTia,  and  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of 
Aasi-ria,  carried  away  the  Reubeniles,  and  the  Gadites, 


See  Kobinson.AUAircAu,  iii,  136-149:  Olin,  Tror 
ii.  366-S74 ;  Buckingham,  TratrU  m  Palnfine,  p.  9l2-  I 
517;  Kichardsnn.rruHtf.ii, 409-413;  Schubert, .Vor^m- 1 
(rind: iii, lG6-ie-.!j  Ranmer,AfIaifiiui,p.l44-14H(notes),  I 
li«;  »umdrell,  Jounvy.  p.  78,  79;  Keland,  PaUrHina,  \ 
p  344,  979-9«2;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  and  Pahilinf,  i,  I 
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242-246;  De  Saulcy.  «™d  Sra,  ii,  372  sq. ;  Hackett,//-] 
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oarf  Boot  ii,  197  sq.;  Porter,  Hon-ffioot,  p.  337  sq. ;  Ridg- 
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ta  PaUiHite,  i,  88  aq.    See  SAjaAiu.t,  Rkoion  of.  I 
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Halflh,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan" 
(1  Chron.  v,  26).  ThU  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further;  "He  took 
Ijon.and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  JanDah,and  Kedesh, 
and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  carried  them  caprive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings 
XV,  29).  This  woulil  be  a  third  limitation.  Nearly  a 
ceuturr  before,  RC  860,  "the  l-ord  had  begun  to  cot 
Israel  ;hon,"for  "Hazael,  king  of  SyrU,  smote  them  in 
all  the  coasts  of  Israel:  frem  .Jordan  eastward,  all  the, 
land  of  (Jilea.l,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Keubeniies,  and 
the  Manassites,  from  Aioer,  which  is  by  the  river  Atdud, 
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even  GUead  and  Bashan"  (2  Kings  x,  32,- 83).  This, 
however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  diversity  of 
expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing  inroad,  and  had 
involved  no  permanent  subjection  of  the  countr}',  or  de- 
portation of  its  inhabitants.  The  invasions  of  Pul  and 
of  Tilgath-pilneser  were  utter  clearances  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  territory  thus  desolated  by  them  was  proba- 
bly occupied  by  degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
neighboring  heathen,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the 
Israelites  themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern 
part  of  Galilee,  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  "  Galilee  of  the  nations"  or 
"  Gentiles"  (Isa.  ix,  1 ;  1  Mace  v,  15).  No  doubt  this 
was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan.  But  we  have  yet 
to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria.  It  is  evident  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezeki- 
ah's  reign  that  just  before  the  deposition  of  Hoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  authority  of  the  king  of.Ju- 
dah,  or,  at  least,  his  influence,  was  recognised  by  por- 
tions of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1-26).  Men 
came  from  all  those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  about  B.C.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced,  that 
when,  two  or  three  years  afteni'ards,  we  are  told  that 
"  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the  land,"  and  after 
a  siege  of  three  years  ^  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in 
Habor  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes"  (2  Kings  xvii,  5,  6),  and  when  a^ain  we  are 
told  that  ^  Israel  was  carried  awav  out  of  their  own 
land  into  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  23),  we  must  suppose 
a  very  small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city), 
and  a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah*s  progress,  in 
RC.  628,  through  "  the  cities  of  Manasseh  and  £phraim 
and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali"  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  6). 
Such  a  progress  would  have  been  impracticable  had  the 
number  of  cities  and  villages  been  at  all  large. — Smith. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  or 
Sargon  (HC.  720),  the  Jews  were  removed,  and  stran- 
gers were  brought  from  Assyria  '*  and  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  24;  comp.  Ezra  iv,  10). 
These  colonists  took  the  name  of  their  new  country. 
See  Samaritans.  Instead  of  a  kingdom,  Samaria  now 
became  a  province.  Its  extent  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained. The  political  geography  of  Palestine  was 
undergoing  changes  every  year,  in  consequence  of  inces- 
sant wars  and  conquests ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  period 
of  Roman  dominion  that  the  boundaries  of  provinces  be- 
gan to  be  accurately  defined.  Josephus  describes  the 
province  as  follows :  "  The  district  of  Samaria  lies  be- 
tween Judasa  and  Galilee.  Commencing  at  a  village 
called  Ginaea,  situated  in  the  Great  Plain,  it  terminates 
at  the  territory  of  the  Acrabatenes"  ( War,  iii,  3,  4). 
Giiuea  is  identical  with  the  modem  Jenln,on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  northern  border  of  Samaria  ran  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountaiu-range,  beginning  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Carmel  on  the  west,  and  terminating  at  the  Jor- 
dan, near  the  site  of  Succoth.  Its  southern  border  would 
probably  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from 
Joppa  eastward  through  Bethel  to  the  Jordan  (see  Ke- 
land,  Pakut,  p.  192).  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient 
territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassites  who  were 
west  of  Jordan.  "  Its  character,"  Josephus  continues, 
*^  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  Judsea.  Both 
abound  in  mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agri- 
culture, and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  l>oth 
wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  water- 
ed; but  much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste ;  and,  on  account  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more  milk 


than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  riduwas 
and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  populated."  The 
accounts  of  modem  travellers  confirm  this  deacriptioii  hy 
the  Jewish  historian  of  the  "good  land"  which  was  allot- 
ted to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territon-. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  province  is  aevenl 
times  incidentallv  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  Thus 
in  Luke  xvii,  11  it  is  stated  that  our  Lord,  in  firoceed- 
ing  to  Jerusalem  from  northern  Palestine,  **  pasted 
through  the  midst  of  Samaria  ;"and  again,  when  be  left 
Judtea  and  went  to  Galilee,  St.  John  says,  **  He  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria"  (iv,  4).  So  also,  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  on  a  special  mission  from  Anti- 
och  to  Jerusalem,  *'  they  passed  through  Phenioe  and 
Samaria"  (Acts  xv,  8).  They  followed  the  road  along 
the  sea-coast,  doubtless  calling  at  the  great  cities  of 
Sidon,  T>Te,  and  CaMarea. 

After  the  time  of  Roman  rule  in  Syria,  the  name  of 
Samaria  as  a  province  appears  to  have  passed,  away.  It 
is  used  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  is  mentioned  b^*  Jer- 
ome. It  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  Notitia  £cden' 
asHcce,  nor  in  any  later  work ;  and  it  is  now  wholly  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  nanne  of  the 
ancient  city  has  even  given  place  to  the  Arabo-Greek 
Sebii^iyek. — Kitto. 

On  the  history  and  natural  features  of  the  region  io 
question,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Falusti^se;  Sa- 
maria, City  of. 

Samar'itan  (Hcb.  Shomeroni',  "^Sirt:,  from  Sko- 
merdn^  the  Heb.  name  of  Samaria ;  Sept^  New  TesL,  Jo- 
sephus, and  other  Greek  writers,  Sa/io^injc,  fern,  la- 
/lapcinc;  by  the  later  Jews,  D*^^r!l3,  L  e.  Cuikites 
[q.  v.] ;  by  themselves,  D'^'IISTS,  Shomeritny  icat<Jker»  [by 

a  play  upon  their  original  name],  i.  e.  keepers  of  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  Epiphanius,  Bares,  i,  9^,  a  term 
which  in  its  strictest  sense  would  denote  an  inhabitaDt 
of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this 
sense,  exclusively  at  any  rate,  in  the  Old  Test,,  nor  per- 
haps elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there  once,  and 
then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  29.  There 
it  is  employed  to  designate  those  whom  the  king  of  As- 
syria bad  "  placed  in  (what  are  called)  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria (whatever  these  may  be)  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Test.,  it  would  have  draignated  thnee  who 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a 
large  sense  was  called  Samaria.  As  the  extent  of  that 
kingdom  varied,  which  it  did  very  much,  gradually  di- 
minishing to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  so  the  extent  of 
the  word  Samaritan  would  have  varied.  In  the  New 
Test,  it  is  applied,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  people  or  sect 
who  had  established  an  independent  worship  of  their 
own  in  a  temple  or  synagogue  at  Kabli^s.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  community,  we  adopt  in  part 
the  statements  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kit  to  and 
Smith.)    See  Skcis  of  the  Je^'S. 

I.  Origin  of  this  People, — As  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  Shalmaneser,  or  Sargon,  his  successor  (2 
Kings  xvii,  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  i.  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's  author- 
ity, into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities 
and  villages.  Now  (a),  did  he  carry  away  all  their  in- 
habitants, or  not?  (6)  Whetl*er  they  were  whoUy  or 
only  partially  desolated,  who  replaced  the  deported  piip- 
ulation  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  will  depend 
our  determination  of  the  questions.  Were  the  Samari- 
tans a  mixed  race,  composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of 
new  settlers,  or  were  they  pnrely  of  foreign  extraction? 
Upon  few  Biblical  questions  have  scholars  arrived  at 
conclusions  more  opposite. 

1.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  an  Exdusirtly  Heathen 
Origin  of  the  Samaritans. — The  great  advocate  of  tha 
view  is  Hengstenberg,  who  states  not  only  the  Biblical 
reasons,  but  continues  the  examination  through  Siiidi 
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the  Maecabe«8,  and  the  New  Teat.  (A  tUheiiiie  det  Pentor 
leuck,  i,  8-28).  In  favor  of  the  purely  Anyrian  origin 
of  the  people,  Hengttenberg  quotes  Mill,  Schultz,  K. 
Simon,  Keland,  and  Elmacin.  To  this  list  otben  add 
Stticer,  Uamniond,  Drusitts,  Maldonatus,  Hilveruick, 
Kobinson,  and  Trench  {PardbUSf  p.  310  sq.).  In  ancient 
times,  Josephus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphauius,  Chrys- 
ostora,  and  Theodoret  are  quoted  on  the  same  aide.  The 
fallowing  is  an  outline  of  this  positicm : 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  ^  Israel  was  carried  away" 
(2  Kings  xvii,  6, 28),  and  other  nations  were  placed  **  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel" 
(2  Rings  xvii,  24).  There  is  no  mention  whatever,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  parallel  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  of  ^  the  poor  of  tSe  land  being  left 
to  be  vine -dressers  and  husbandmen"  (2  Kings  xxv, 
12).  It  is  added  that,  bad  any  been  left,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so 
utterly  anable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  "  the  man- 
ner of  the  God  of  the  land*^  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  with 
Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land  of  its  in- 
hsbitantsi  Gomp.  Herod,  iii,  149 :  **  The  Persians  drag- 
ged ((Toyifvcvvavrtc)  Samos,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Sy- 
loson,  stripped  of  all  its  men  ;*'  and,  again,  Herod,  vi,  81, 
for  the  application  of  the  same  treatment  to  other  isl- 
ands, where  the  process  caUed  aaytivtueiv  is  described, 
and  is  compared  to  a  hunting-out  of  the  population  (tc- 
hifuvuv).  Such  a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with 
the  capture  of  other  territories  to  which  <ray7fVivHV  was 
not  applied.  Josephus*s  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cit- 
ies of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  **  transplanted  all  the 
people"  (Ant.  ix,  14, 1).  A  threat  against  Jerusalem, 
which  was,  indeed,  only  partially  carried  out,  shows  how 
complete  and  summary  the  desolation  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  sister  kingdom  must  have  been :  "  I  will  stretch 
over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of 
the  house  of  Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  tumeth  it  upon  the  face 
thereor  (2  Kings  xxi,  18).  This  was  uttered  within 
forty  years  after  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Manas- 
eeh.  It  must  have  derived  much  strength  from  the  re- 
centness  and  proximity  of  the  calamity. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  by  the  advocates  of  this  view 
that  the  cities  of  Samaria  were  not  partially,  but  whol- 
ly, evacuated  of  their  inhabitants  in  RC  720,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the 
words  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  **  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava 
(Ivah,  2  Kings  xviii,  84),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed 
Ssniaria,and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus  the 
new  Samaritans — for  such  we  would  now  call  them — 
were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation,  were  utterly 
strangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  were  exclusively 
the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An  incidental  question, 
however,  arises:  Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  ef- 
fected this  colonization  ?  At  first  sight,  one  would  sup- 
pose Shalmaneser;  for  the  narrative  is  scarcely  broken, 
and  the  repeopUng  seems  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of 
the  depopulation.  Such  would  appear  to  have  been 
Josephus's  view ;  for  he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  *'  When 
he  had  removed  the  people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought 
other  nations  out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (for  there 
ii  still  in  Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and 
the  country  of  the  Israelites"  (Ani,  ix,  14, 1  and  8;  x, 
9, 7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves  (in  Ezra 
iv,  2, 10)  attributed  their  colonization,  not  to  Shalma- 
neser, but  to  "  Esar-haddon.  king  of  Assur,"  or  to  "  the 
great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  either  the  king  himself  or 
one  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably  on  his  invasion 
of  Judab,  in  the  reign  of  Manaaseh,  about  B.C.  677,  that 


Esar-haddon  discovered  the  impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract 
upon  the  very  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate, 
and  determined  to  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The 
fact,  too,  that  some  of  these  foreigners  came  from  Bab- 
ylon would  seem  to  direct  us  to  Esar-haddon,  rather 
than  to  his  grandfather  Shalmaneser :  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  Babylon  bad  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  There  is  another  reason  why  this  date 
should  be  preferred:  it  coincides  with  the  termination 
of  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered 
RC.  742,  within  which  "  Ephraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people"  (Isa.  vii,  8).  This  was 
not  effectually  accomplished  until  the  very  land  itself 
was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as  this  had  not 
taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of  return ;  after  it  had 
taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus  {Ant,  x,9,7)  expressly 
notices  this  difference  in  the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  land  of  the  former  became  the  posses- 
sion of  foreigners,  the  land  of  the  latter  not  so. 

These  strangers,  who  are  thus  assumed  to  have  been 
placed  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria"  by  Esar-haddon,  were, 
of  course,  idolaters,  and  wonhipped  a  strange  medley  of 
divinities.  Each  of  the  five  nations,  says  Josephus,  who 
is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god. 
No  place  was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had 
once  called  the  land  his  own,  and  whose  it  was  still. 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested 
by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a 
great  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it  "  The  Lord 
sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  them."  On 
their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to 
teach  them  **how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The 
prieM  came  accordingly ;  and  henceforth,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  historian,  they  **  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  children:  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do  they 
unto  this  day"  (2  Kings  xvii,  41).  This  last  sentence 
was  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves  two  purposes: 
1st,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the  Samaritans  of  Ez- 
ra's time  to  be  pure  worshippers  of  God— they  were  no 
more  exclusively  his  servants  than  was  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who  desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the 
Pantheoi^  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian ;  and,  2dly, 
to  showliow  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days  dif- 
fered from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Jose- 
phus's account  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of 
the  remedy  for  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
that,  with  him,  they  are  afflicted  with  pestUence. 

Such,  according  to  one  view  of  the  history,  was  the 
origin  of  the  post-captivity,  or  new  Samaritans — men 
not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East. 
"The  Cuthseans  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  inner 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but  were  then  called  '  Sa- 
maritans,' taking  the  name  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  removed,"  says  Josephus  {Ant,  x,  9,  7). 
Again,  he  says  (A  n/.  ix,  14, 8)  they  are  called,  "  in  He- 
brew, '  Cutlueans,'  but  in  Greek,  *  Samaritans.' "  Onr 
Lord  expressly  terms  them  nXXoyei'cic  (Luke  xvii,  18); 
and  Josephus's  whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  have  been  furoiKoi  aXXos^cTc,  though, 
as  he  tells  us  in  two  places  (Ant,  ix,  14, 8 ;  xi,  8, 6),  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  account  of  their  origin. 

2.  A  rguments  in  Favor  of  a  Mixed  Oriffin  of  the  Sa^ 
maritam, — The  above  views  have  been  strongly  com- 
bated by  Kalkar  (in  the  Theoloffische  MUarbeiten^  1840, 
iii,  24  sq.) ;  and  weighty  names  are  on  this  side,  e.  g. 
De  Sacy,  Gesenius,  Winer,  DolUnger  {Heidenthum  u. 
Judenttmrny  p.  739),  Davidson,  Stanley,  Rawlinson,  etc 
The  arguments  for  their  views  are  substantially  as 
follows : 

(1.)  It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
original  Isnelitish  population  must  still  have  remained 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria;  for  we  find  (2  Chron.  xxx, 
1-20)  that  Hezektah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the 
great  Passover  which  he  celebrated,  and  the  different 
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tribes  are  mentioned  (ver.  10, 11)  who  did  or  did  not 
respond  to  the  invitation.  Later,  Esar-haddon  adopted 
the  policy  of  Shalinaueser,  and  a  still  further  deporta- 
tion took  place  (Ezra  iv,  2) ;  but  even  after  this,  though 
the  heathen  element,  in  aHl  probability,  preponderated, 
the  laud  was  not  swept  clean  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not,  like  Hezekiah,  invite  the  Sa- 
maritans to  take  part  in  the  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but, 
finding  himself  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power 
of  Assyria,  now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimed  the 
land  of  Israel  as  the  rightful  appanage  of  David's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of  idola- 
try, and  even  exterminated  the  Samaritan  priests.  I3ut 
what  is  of  more  importance  as  showing  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  was  still  left  in  the  land  is  the  fact 
that,  when  the  collection  was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  we  are  told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money 
**of  the  hand  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  of  aU  the 
remnant  of  Israel"  as  well  as  "of  Judah  and  Benjamin" 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9),  So,  also,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  Josiah  bound  not  only  "  all  who  were 
present  in  Judah  and  Benjamin"  to  stand  to  the  cove- 
nant contained  in  it ;  but  he  *'  took  away  all  the  abom- 
inations out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel^  and  made  all  that  were  present  in  Is- 
rael to  serve,  even  to  serve  Jehovah  their  God.  All  his 
days  they  departed  not  fmm  serving  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers*'  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  32, 33). 

Later  yet,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Gedaliah,  we 
find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh, 
and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, and  bearing  offerings  in  their  hand,  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Thev  thus  testified  both  their  sorrow 
for  the  desolation  that  had  come  upon  it,  and  their 
readiness  to  take  part  in  the  worship  there,  now  that 
order  was  restored.  This,  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed, was  only  one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a 
like  errand.  All  'these  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the 
intercourse  between  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel 
from  being  imbittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it 
was  the  religious  bond  which  bound  them  together. 
Hence  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any 
portion  of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popula- 
tion to  have  received  the  law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  among  those 
families  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  either  escaped  when 
the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor  of  the  king  of  As- 
^ria,  or  who  had  straggled  back  thither  from  their 
exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  book  of  the  law 
was  so  scarce,  and  had  been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious 
king  Josiah  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered,  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in 
Israel,  given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions, 
any  copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen  settlers  with 
the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the  former,  who  re- 
garded Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and  national  deity  like 
one  of  their  own  false  gods,  endeavored  to  appease  him 
by  adopting  in  part  the  religions  worship  of  the  nation 
whose  land  they  occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first 
instance,  not  by  mixing  with  the  resident  population, 
but  by  sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the 
Israelitish  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  amalgamation  of  races  became 
complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  superseded  the 
worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  wish  of  the 
Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple  worship  after  the  cap- 
tivit}',  and  from  the  absence  of  all  idolatrous  symbols 
on  Gerizim.  So  far,  then,  the  history  leaves  us  alto- 
gether in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  miffht 
have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom  afler  Shalma- 
neser's  invasion,  though  this  is  hardly  probable;  or 


they  might  have  been  introduced  thither  during  the 
religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  Till  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sa- 
maritans regained  the  Jews  with  any  extiaordinanr 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and  sus- 
picion with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when 
he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  provoked  their 
vrratb.  From  this  time  forward  they  were  declared  and 
open  enemies.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  nations 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  determination  of  Nehe- 
miah to  break  off  all  marriages  which  had  been  con- 
tracted between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  Manasseh,  the 
brother  of  the  high-priest  (so  Josephus  calls  him,  Ant. 
xi,  7,  2),  and  himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the 
offenders.  He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  to(»k 
refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  consoled 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  priestly  privilege  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  him  high-priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  tem- 
ple on  Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate 
Jews  who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives  fled  to  Sama- 
ria. It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  Insis  of 
the  new  religious  S3'stem  which  they  inaugurated.  See 
Pentateuch. 

(2.)  That  the  oouitr}'  should  be  swept  dean  of  its 
inhabitants  on  the  downfall  of  Samaria  seems  most  im- 
probable. It  is  true  Easteni  conquerors  did  sometimes 
utterly  destroy  cities,  and  occasionally  extirpate  whole 
islands  (Herod,  iii,  149).  And  some  have  thought  that 
such  was  the  general  treatment  of  the  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Hemains,  ii,  374): 
but,  as  Rawlinson  justly  remarks,  "it  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  that  towns  were  frequently*  spared,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  left  in  the 
place"  (Five  Great  Monarchies^  i,  304,  note).  Should 
it  be  argued  that  the  conduct  of  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  of  a  character  to  draw  upon  them 
the  severest  chastisement  of  their  conquerora — an  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  with  impalement  or  slavery  await- 
ing the  prisoners — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  provinces  met  with  the  same 
fate.  According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
this  removal  consisted  of  only  27,280  families — amount- 
ing, let  us  say,  to  200,000  individuals — which  certainly 
would  not  exhaust  the  land. 

It  is  popularly  said  and  credited  that  those  Assyrians 
were  placed  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  arose 
probably  from  Josephus's  statement,  who,  it  aeems,  was 
led  into  this  error  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  the 
two  events  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its  end, 
for  there  is  a  supposition  that  he  was  treacherously- 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Sargon,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  during  his  master's  absence,  and  that  the  siege 
was  terminated  under  the  command  of  one  of  hu  lead- 
ers. The  following  expression  is  remarkable,  and  would 
tend  to  confirm  this  opinion :  "  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  ii.  And 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  Uwk  it"  (2  Kings  xviii,  9, 
10).  Sargon,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
claims  the  victory  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
the  Samaritans  to  Assyria  (Rawlinaon,  Herodotttt^  i, 
472;  comp.  Isa.  xx,  1).  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  that  Sargon  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia,  and,  carrying  off  several  Arabian  tribes, 
settled  them  in  Samaria.  This  explains  how  Geshem 
the  Arabian  came  to  be  associated  with  Sanballat  in  the 
government  of  Judiea,  n&  well  as  the  mention  of  Ara- 
bians in  the  army  of  Samaria  {I  Uusf  rations  of  Egyptian 
History^  etc.,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Roy,  Soe,  Lii.  I860, 
i,  148, 149).  See  SaAoon.  Be  this  as  it  nay,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  some  time  elapsed  from  the  fall  of 
Samaria  to  the  removal  of  the  Assyrians  into  its  cities. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  we  have  a  list— probably  a 
complete  one — of  the  monarchs  of  the  latter  half  of  tba 
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8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  namely, 
'1  i^th-pileser  II,  Sbalmaneaer  II,  Sargon,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Eaar-haddon.    Now  the  Samaritans  themselves 
attribate  their  removal  to  this  last-named  monarch, 
"^Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur,"  "  the  great  and  noble  As- 
sapper"  (Ezra  iv,  2, 10);  and  of  tbis  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.     He  invaded  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  about  KC  677,  and  probably  it  was  tbis  ex- 
pedition that  moved  tiim  to  place  these  his  subjects  in 
Samaria.     As  he  is  conjectured  to  have  died  iu  B.G. 
G6i),  the  transmigration  must  have  taken  place  some 
time  between  these  dates.    Let  us  suppose  that  it  oc- 
curred RC  670,  and  that  king  Josiah  began  his  refoi^ 
roatinn  &C.  628.    This  would  have  given  the  strangers 
a  residence  of  forty-two  years.    The  question  now  arises, 
Were  these  colonists  so  numerous  as  to  repeople  the  cit- 
ies of  Israel,  from  Bethel  even  to  Naphtali?  and  was  it 
orer  these  that  Josiah  exercised  his  authority  ?    Now, 
we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  these  aliens ;  but,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  king  Josiah  would  have 
had  the  imprudence  to  interfere  with  any  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  especially  as  that  government  had 
already  laid  a  heavy  band  upon  Judah  (2  Kings  xviii, 
13-15).     Neither  had  he  any  religious  jurisdiction  over 
them.    It  seems  far  more  likely  that  Josiah  carried  out 
his  reform  ostensibly  among  the  remaining  Israelites, 
the  majority  of  whom  not  unlikely  placed  themselves 
under  his  rule.     Israel  was  not  at  any  time  all  given  to 
idolatry.     In  one  of  its  unholiest  periods  (under  Ahab) 
there  were  7000  faithful  men  who  had  not  bowed  their 
knees  unto  Baal  (1  Kings  xix,  18).     Again,  when  Hez- 
ekiah  sent  hia  del^ates  to  visit  the  nation,  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  **  mocked  them,  nevertheless 
divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zebulon  humbled 
themselvefl  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (2  Chron.  xxx,  11). 
The  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  would  be  still  more  at- 
UMshed  to  the  government  of  Judah  aftor  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own. 

(3.)  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
force  of  the  counter-arguments,  we  conclude  that,  al- 
though the  city  of  Samaria  itself  was  probably  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  its  population  whoUy  carried  away,  yet 
a  considerable  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  was  left.    Consequently  in  later  times  the 
people,  in  their  origin,  were  a  mixed  race.     Doubtless 
the  heathen  element  prevailed,  because  the  colonists 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers.    When  they  came, 
they  found  none  but  the  dr^s  of  the  populace,  whom 
the  victors  bad  lefL    All  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  colonists.     All  that  the  words  in  2  Kings  xvii,  24 
prove  is  that  the  colonists  who  had  been  transplanted 
thither  took  the  place  of  the  deported  Israelites  as  own- 
ers of  the  soiL     The  Israelites  were  no  longer  the  chief 
inhabitants.    The  petition  of  the  heathen  colonists  does 
not  show  that  the  last  remnant  had  been  removed  by 
the  Assyriana.    From  the  removal  of  all  the  priats^  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  mkahiUmts  had  been  carried 
away ;  and  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  merely  speaks 
of  sending  a  priest,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  he 
alone  could  offer  worship  acceptable  to  a  local  deity. 
The  people  wanted  priests  to  teach  them  the  right  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  the  land ;  nor  is  aught  said  of  giving 
the  inhabitanta  the  rudest  idea  of  the  manner  of  wor- 
shipping such  a  deity.    According  to  the  analogy  of 
similar  deportations,  such  as  that  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we  must  suppose  that  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  Israel — those  fit  for  war,  the  priests,  and  others 
—were  carried  away ;  leaving  the  poor,  weak,  and  aged, 
in  the  country  districts,  who  had  little  or  nothhig  to  do 
with  war.    The  prophetic  expressions  in  Jeremiah  and 
Zechariah  speak  only  of  the  Israelites  as  a  whole,  of 
their  rejection  and  banishment.     The  fact  that  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Ezra  iv,  1,  etc,  do  not  mention  their  Isra- 
elitish  origin  is  easily  explained,  because  heathen  blood 
had  overpowered  the  Israelitish  element     Had  the 
Utter  retained  its  distinctive  existence,  they  would 


probably  have  referred  to  their  origin;  but  as  it  had 
become  almost  extinct,  the  wiser  policy  was  to  make 
no  allusion  to  descent.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  their 
application  for  admission  to  the  national  worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  their  subsequent  history  in  connection 
with  this  people,  imply  an  Israelitish  element  in  their 
origin.  Had  they  been  of  pure  heathen  descent,  what 
propriety  was  there  in  the  application?  What  had 
they  to  do  with  Jewish  worship,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  mere  heathens?  How  is  it  that  the 
Samaritans  always  claimed  descent  from  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh?  Have  they  been  continuous  liars  in  mak- 
ing tbis  pretension  ?  If  so,  their  history  proves  an  un- 
accountable imposture.  Was  there  ever  before  a  hea- 
then people  so  desirous  to  unite  with  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  Jehovah  as  to  become  implacable  enemies 
to  their  recusants?  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  the  Jews  of  that  period,  looked  upon  them 
in  the  light  of  a  schisroatical  community  from  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  distinct  nation.  Though  the  Sav- 
iour calls  the  Samaritan  leper  whom  he  healed  a  stran- 
ger, dXKoyevtji,  he  used  the  expression  more  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  un thankfulness  of  the  nine 
Jews  with  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan,  than  of 
ethnological  distinction  (Luke  xvii,  11-19).  For  it  is 
certain  that  be  did  not  class  the  Samaritans  with  the 
Gentiles,  but  made  a  marked  distinction  between  them 
(Matt.  X,  5).  Notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  the 
two  peoples,  there  are  some  few  circumstances  on  record 
which  indicate  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  truth 
brethren  and  coreligionists.  Thus,  during  the  feasts 
they  were  admitted  like  the  Jews  to  the  Temple  (Jose- 
phus,  AfU,  xviii,  2, 2).  Their  food  also  was  by  the  Jew 
deemed  co8her,  or  lawful  (John  iv,  8^40).  Circumcision 
performed  by  a  Samaritan  was  held  to  be  valid.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  Mishnic  authors  a  Samaritan  was  re- 
garded as  a  brother;  nor  did  the  Talmudists  all  agree 
in  his  condemnation,  for  while  some  looked  upon  him 
as  a  heathen,  others  treated  him  ui  every  respect  as  an 
Israelite. 

II.  /listory. — As  already  seen,  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  carried  along  with  them  their  idolatrous 
worship.  In  the  early  period  of  their  settlement  they 
were  attacked  by  lions,  which  they  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  the  deity  of  the  land,  whom  they  did 
not  worship.  Accordingly,  they  applied  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king  Esar-haddon  for  an  Israelitish  priest  to  teach 
them  the  proper  worship  of  the  local  god.  The  request 
was  granted.  One  of  the  transported  priests  was  de- 
spatohed  to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  at  Bethel,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
not  a  Levitical  priest,  but  an  Israelitish  priest  of  the 
calves ;  because  there  had  been  no  Levitical  ones  in  the 
kingdom  when  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  and 
because  Bethel,  where  be  settled,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  calf-worship. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Samaritans-  wished  to  join  them  in  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  **Let  us  buUd 
with  you :  for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do ;  and  we  do 
sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon,  king 
of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up  hither"  (Ezra  iv,  2).  It 
is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then  call- 
ed, by  anticipation, "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin*' (Ezra  iv,  1),  a  title  which  they  afterwards  fully 
justified.  But,  so  far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not 
enemies;  they  are  roost  anxious  to  be  friends.  Their 
religion,  they  assert,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
tribes;  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  that 
great  religious  undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it 
a  ncUional  undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions 
to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to  God. 
That  it  was  but  partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may 
have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information 
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that  it  had.  But  the  proffered  assistance  was  declined. 
Thenceforward  they  threW  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  returned  exiles.  Nor  were  their  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  the  Jews  entirely  unsuccessfuL  Two 
Persian  kings  were  induced  to  hinder  the  Jews  in  their 
rebuilding ;  and  their  opposition  was  not  finally  over* 
come  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Uystaspis,  B.C.  519. 

The  enmity  which  began  at  the  time  when  the  co- 
operation of  the  Samaritans  in  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  refused  continued  to  increase  till  it  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  become  proverbial  in  after-times.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  more  the  Samaritans  detached 
themselves  from  idols  and  became  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  sort  of  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  one  Ma- 
nasseh,  of  priestly  descent,  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  illegal  marriage,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Samaritans.  Whether  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  was  actually  built  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  is 
doubtful.  Probably  he  labored  to  unite  the  people  in 
a  common  worship.  The  temple  is  not  said  to  have 
been  erected  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
gave  permission  to  build  it.  If  so,  it  did  not  exist  till 
about  one  hundred  vears  after  Manasseh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  make  a  consistent  and  clear  account  of  the  mat- 
ter out  of  Josephiis,  who  has  evidently  fallen  into  error, 
since  he  is  inconsistent  with  Neh.  xiii,  28,  etc.  The 
establishment  of  a  separate  worship  made  the  breach 
existing  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  irreparable. 
From  this  time  malcontent  Jews  resorted  to  Samaria ; 
and  the  very  name  of  either  people  became  odious  to 
the  other.  About  the  year  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus, 
highopriest  of  the  Jews,  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. The  Cuthiean  Samaritans  had  possessed  only 
a  few  towns  and  villages  of  the  large  area  generally 
known  as  Samaria,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  district.  Shechcm,  or  Sychar  (as  it 
was  contemptuously  designated),  was  their  chief  settle- 
ment, even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  the 
city  of  Samaria,  probably  because  it  lay  almost  close  to 
Mount  Gerizim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  promi- 
nently so,  and  there  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  Alexander  they  had  built  themselves  a 
temple,  which  remained  till  the  capture  of  Gerizim  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  i4n^.  xiii,  9, 1).    See  Shbchem. 

The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallize  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races — viz.  a  rallying-point  for  schis- 
matical  worship — ^being  now  obtained,  their  animosity 
became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Samaritans  are 
said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy 
the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pilgrims 
on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord^s  case.  They 
would  even  waylay  them  in  their  journey  (Joseph.  AnL 
XX,  6,  1) ;  and  many  were  compelled  through  fear  to 
take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain 
Samaritans  were  said  to  have  once  penetrated  into  the 
Temple  of  Jenisalem,  and  to  have  defiled  it  by  scatter- 
ing dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  (ibid, 
xviii,  2,  2).  We  are  told,  too,  of  a  strange  piece  of 
mockery  which  must  have  been  especially  resented. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to  their 
brethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the 
rising  of  the  paschal  moon  by  beacon-fires  commencing 
from  Mount  Olivet,  and  flashing  forward  from  hill  to 
hill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So 
the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying 
the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at 
Mycenie.  Those  who  "  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon" 
looked  for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled 
them  to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were  in 
their  fatherland,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these 
feelings,  and  would  not  unfrequently  deceive  and  dis- 
appoint them  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and  perplexing 
the  watchers  on  the  mountains.     ^  This  fact,"  says  Dr. 


Trench, "  is  mentioned  by  Makrizi  (see  De  Sacy,  Chmt, 
Arttbe,  ii,  159),  who  affirms  that  it  was  this  which  put 
the  Jews  on  making  accurate  calculations  to  decermine 
the  moment  of  the  new  moon's  appearance  (comp. 
Schottgen,  Nor.  Heb,  i,  344)."  Their  own  temple  on 
Gerizim  the  Samaritans  considered  to  be  much  superi- 
or to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrificed  a  pass- 
over.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after  the  temple  on 
it  had  fallen,  wherever  thev  were,  thev  directed  their 
worship.  To  their  copy  of  the  law  they  arrogated  an 
antiquity  and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  law  (i.  e.  the 
five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  re- 
jected every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon,  'fhey 
professed  to  observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  them- 
selves, employing  the  expression  not  unfrequendT, "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so :  but  we,  observing  the  letter 
of  the  law,  do  otherwise."  The  Jews,  on  the  oifaer 
hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  law  possessed  by  that 
people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate 
(Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genu- 
ineness. Certain  other  Jewish  renegades,  as  already 
observed,  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  refuge  with  the 
Samaritans.  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  Samaritans  claim- 
ed to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so 
happened  to  suit  their  interest  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xi,  8, 6 ;  ix, 
14, 8).  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a 
request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  nhoat 
B.C.  832.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of  trib- 
ute in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as  trae  Is- 
raelites, descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons  of 
Joseph,  they  refrained  from  cultivating  their  land  in 
that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross-questioning  them,  dis- 
covered the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions.  (They 
were  greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction probably  led  to  the  conduct  which  induced 
Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Shechem  was,  indeed,  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.) 
Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  John 
iv,  12:  *'Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who 
gave  us  the  well?"  a  question  which  she  puts  wiilKMit 
recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the  Jews 
from  admitting  this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part 
of  these  people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that 
they  were,  after  all,  mere  Cuthseans,  mere  strangers 
from  Assyria.  The>'  accused  them  of  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  possibly  avoid.  Thb  prejudice 
had,  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way  to  necessity,  for 
the  disciples  had  gone  to  Sychar  to  buy  food  while  our 
Lord  was  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  by  the 
well  in  its  suburb  (John  iv,  8).  From  Luke  ix,  52  we 
learn  that  the  disciples  went  before  our  Lord  at  his 
command  into  a  certain  village  of  the  Samaritans  ^to 
make  ready"  for  him.  Perhaps,  indeed  (though,  as  we 
see  on  both  occasions,  our  Lord's  influence  ov^  them 
was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attribute  this  partial 
abandonment  of  their  ordinary  scruples  to  the  chiuige 
which  his  example  had  already  wrought  in  than. 
"  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil"  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  Jews  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  kcs 
for  a  bitter  reproach.  Everything  that  a  Samaritan 
had  touched  was  as  swine*s  flesh  to  them.  The  Sa- 
maritan was  publicly  cursed  in  their  s3magogiies;  could 
not  be  adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts; 
could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proeelytism ;  and 
was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in  Ecdua. 
I,  25,  26,  '*  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my 
heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation :  they  that 
sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria;  and  they  thatdweU 
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imong  the  Philistines;  and  that  foolish  people  that 
dwell  io  Sichem.**  So  long  was  it  before  such  a  tem- 
\yeT  could  be  banished  from  the  Jewish  mind  that  we 
dnd  even  the  apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable 
slight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would 
be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heav- 
en. ^'  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
Urge-hearted  Son  of  Man ;  and  we  find  him  on  no  one 
occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Samaritans.  Uis  words,  however,  and  the  records  of 
his  ministrations  confirm  most  thoroughly  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  above — that  the  Samaritans  were 
not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending -forth  of  the  twelve 
(Mstc  X,  5, 6),  he  charges  them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way 
o(  the  Gentiles;  and  into  anv  citv  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.**  So,  again,  in  his  final  address  to  them 
OQ  Mount  Olivet,  **  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Je- 
rusalem and  in  all  Judna,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i,  8).  So  the  nine 
unthankful  lepera,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by  him  with 
the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger  (aXXoycv^c)?  who 
was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  his  well-known  parable,  a 
merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with  the  unmerciful 
litiest  and  Levite.  And  the  very  worship  of  the  two 
races  is  described  by  him  as  different  in  character. 
*•  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Sa- 
mariuns:  **VVe  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews"  (John  iv,  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their  identity, 
though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they  had 
been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and  though 
they  had  abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra- 
Mo&iicism;  a  people  who— though  their  limits  had  been 
gradually  contracted,  and  the  rallying-place  of  their  re- 
ligion on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before,  and  though  Samaria  (the 
city)  had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though 
their  territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and 
EgA'pt— atill  preserved  their  nationality,  still  worship- 
ped from  Shechera  and  their  other  impoverished  settle- 
ments towards  their  sacred  hill,  still  could  not  coalesce 
with  the  Jews. 

Under  Vespasian,  the  city  of  Sichem  received  the 
new  name  of  Neapolis,  which  still  remains  in  the  Ara- 
bic form  Nablfts.  At  the  time  of  Pilate  a  tumiUt  was 
excited  among  the  Samaritans  by  an  adventurer  who 
persuaded  the  common  people  to  follow  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Gerizim,  where  he  pretended  that  Moses  had 
buried  the  golden  vessels.  But  Pilate  dispersed  the 
multitude  with  troops,  and  put  the  heads  of  the  sedi- 
tion to  death.  In  consequence  of  the  Samaritans  com- 
plaining of  his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  Pilate  was  deposed 
and  sent  to  Rome  (Joseph.  ArU,  xviii,  4, 1).  Josephus 
relates  ( IVar^  iii,  7,  32)  that  while  Vespasian  was  en- 
deavoring to  subjugate  the  neighboring  districts,  the 
Samaritans  collected  in  large  numbers  and  took  up  their 
position  on  Mount  Grerizim.  The  Roman  general  at- 
tacked and  slew  11,600.  Under  Septimius  Severus  they 
joined  the  Jews  against  him ;  and  therefore  Neapolis 
was  deprived  of  its  rights.  In  the  8d  and  4th  centu- 
ries, notwithstanding  their  former  calamiries,  they  seem 
to  have  greatly  increased  and  extended,  not  only  in  the 
East,  but  in  the  West.  They  appear  to  have  grown 
into  importance  under  Dositheus,  who  was  probably  an 
aposute  Jew.  £piphaniu8  (A  do,  Haire»es,  lib.  i),  in  the 
4  th  centnry,  considers  them  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  he  enumer- 
ates the  several  sects  into  which  they  had  by  that  time 
divided  themselves.  They  were  popularly,  and  even 
by  some  of  the  fathers,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  inso- 
much that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Ckwpel  was  de- 
scnbed  as  a  tendency  to  '^afiapuTUfftog  or  'lovSaifffioQ, 
This  confusion,  however,  did  not  extend  to  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  two  races.    It  was  simply  an  assertion 


that  their  extreme  opinions  were  identical.  But  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Jews  was  sufliciently 
known,  and  even  recognised  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
In  the  5th  century  a  tumult  was  excited  at  Neapolis, 
during  which  the  Samaritans  ran  into  the  Christian 
church,  which  was  thronged  with  worshippers,  killing, 
maiming,  and  mutilating  many.  The  bishop,  Terebin- 
thus,  having  repaired  to  Constantinople  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  the  latter  punished  the  guilty  by  driv- 
ing them  from  Mount  Gerizim  and  giving  it  to  the 
Christians,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  Under  Anastasius  an  insurrection  headed  by  a 
woman  broke  out,  and  was  soon  suppressed.  Under 
Justinian  there  was  a  more  formidable  and  extensive 
outbreak.  It  is  related  that  all  the  Samaritans  in  Pal- 
estine n)se  up  against  the  Christians  and  committed 
many  atrocities,  killing,  plundering,  burning,  and  tort- 
uring. In  Neapolis  they  crowned  their  leader,  Julian, 
king.  But  the  imperial  troops  were  sent  against  them, 
and  great  numbers,  with  Julian  himself,  were  slain. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  Neapolis  suffered,  along 
with  other  places  in  Palestine.  In  1184  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Saladin.  After  the  battle  of  Hattln,  in  1187, 
it  was  devastated,  and  the  sacred  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  polluted  by  Saladin*s  troops.  Having 
been  several  times  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  it 
was  taken  by  Abu  'Aly  in  1244,  since  which  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans.  No  Chris- 
tian historian  of  the  Crusades  mentions  the  Samari- 
tans; but  they  are  noticed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  12th  century,  who  calls  them  Cuthites,  or  Cuthie- 
ans.  In  the  17th  centur}^  Delia  Valle  gives  an  ac- 
count of  them ;  subsequently,  Maundrell  and  Morison. 
After  an  interest  in  the  people  had  been  awakened  by 
the  reception  of  copies  of  their  Pentateuch,  their  an- 
swers to  the  letters  which  Joseph  Scaliger  had  sent  to 
their  communities  in  Nablds  and  Cairo  came  into  the 
hands  of  John  Morin,  who  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
them.  The  originals  and  a  better  version  were  pub- 
lished by  De  Sacy  in  Eichhom's  Reperiorium,  vol.  xiii. 
In  1671  a  letter  was  sent  bv  the  Samaritans  at  Nablds 
to  Robert  Huntington,  which  was  answered  by  Thomas 
Marshall  of  Oxford.  The  correspondence  thus  begun 
continued  till  1688.  De  Sacy  published  it  entire  in 
Corre/fpondance  dea  SamaritainSj  contained  in  Notices  et 
Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothkque  dit  Roi^  vol.  xiL 
The  correspondence  between  Ludolf  and  the  Samaritans 
was  published  by  Cellarius  and  Bruns,  and  is  also  in 
Eichhom's  Repertorium^  vol.  xiiL  These  letters  are  of 
great  archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely 
into  the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  inconsist- 
ency displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  themselves  on 
not  bring  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
Joseph.  In  1807  a  letter  from  the  Samaritans  to  Gre- 
goire,  the  French  bishop,  came  into  De  Sacy's  hands, 
who  answered  it.  This  n^as  followed  by  four  others, 
which  were  all  published  by  the  eminent  French  Orien- 
talist. 

At  NablCis  the  Samaritans  have  still  a  settlement, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  Yet  they  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred 
spot  on  Mount  (ierizim,  with  an  exactness  of  minute 
ceremonial  which  the  Jews  themselves  have  long  in- 
termitted. The  people  are  ver^'  poor  now,  and  to  all 
appearance  their  total  extinction  is  not  far  distant.  In 
recent  times  many  travellers  have  visited  and  given  an 
account  of  the  Samaritan  remnant,  such  as  Pliny  Fisk, 
Robinson,  and  Wilson.  See  also  Sbelaby,  Notices  of  the 
Modem  Samaritans  (Lond.  1855).  One  of  the  late  no- 
tices is  that  of  M.  E.  Rogers,  in  Domestic  Life  in  Pales- 
tine (1863,  2d  e<l.),  ch.  x.  Another  and  fuller  account 
is  given  in  Mill,  Three  Months*  Residence  in  NabluSj 
and  an  A  ccount  oft  he  Modem  Samaritans  (1864, 12mo) ; 
see  also  Barges,  Ijes  Samaritains  de  Naplottse  (Paris, 
1855,  8vo).  Mr.  Grove  has  given  an  account  of  the 
ceremonial  of  their  atonement,  in  Vacation  Tourists  for 
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1861 ;  and  SUnley,  of  their  Paaaover,  in  Leetvret  an  ihe 
Jewish  Churchy  Append  iii,  and  still  more  minutely  in 
Sermons  in  the  East,  Append,  iu  For  older  monographs 
on  the  Samaritansi  see  Volbeding,  Index  Ib-ogrammaium, 
p.  44.  See  Samaritan  Language,  Lite&aturk,  Asa> 
Liturgy  ;  Samaritans,  Modkrm. 

SAMARITAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Samaritan  is 
chiefly  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 
Among  the  words  derived  from  these  sources  are  to  be 
recognised  a  great  number  of  Cuthsean  words,  imported, 
doubtlessly,  by  the  new  colonists.  We  must  therefore 
not  be  surprised  that  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
possibly  other  languages  as  well,  have  each  contributed 
something  to  enrich  the  vocabulary'.  The  grammar 
bears  all  the  signs  of  irreguhirity  which  would  charac- 
terize that  of  an  illiterate  people ;  the  orthography  is 
uncertain;  there  is  a  profusion  of  quietoents,  and  a 
complete  confusion  between  the  several  gutturals  and 
cognate  letters  respectively;  the  vowels  are  uncertain, 
the  A  sound  being  most  prominent.  Such  is  the  dia- 
lect which  was  spoken  in  Samaria  till  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  the  country  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  when 
the  language  of  the  victors  was  introduced,  and  by  ife 
superior  vigor  gradually  overpowered  its  rival,  till, 
probably  by  about  the  8th  or  9th  century,  it  had  en- 
tirely taken  its  place.  The  old  language,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  understood  and  written  by  the  priests, 
so  that,  like  the  Jews,  they  had  two  sacred  languages, 
which,  however,  they  had  not  the  skill  completely  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  The  '*  Hebrew,**  consequent- 
ly, which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  Samaritans 
with  Europeans  is  largely  impregnated  with  Aramaisms; 
Arabisms  also  are  not  by  any  means  unfrequent. 

Orihoffraphic  Eletnents.— The  Samaritan  language,  or, 
as  the  Samaritans  call  it,  the  "  Hebrew,"  like  all  Shem- 
itic  languages,  is  read  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet 
consists  only  of  consonants  (twenty-two  in  number),  as 
in  the  adjoining  table. 

Save  some  points  and  scanty  orthographical  signs, 
there  are  in  Samaritan  no  accents  or  other  diacritical 
marks,  as  in  Hebrew.  There  are  no  vowel-points,  as  in 
other  Shemitic  languages;  but  in  order  to  supply  this 
want  and  to  indicate  somewhat  the  pronunciation,  some 
consonants  are  used  as  vowels,  viz.: 

a  K  n  5 

u  (po)  1 
Of  two  consonants  beginning  a  word,  the  first  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  a  slight  and  indistinct  vowel, 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  Sheva. 

The  only  diacritical  sign  is  a  stroke  over  the  con- 
sonant (e.  g.  S^)  serving  to  distinguish  two  sdifferent 
words  written  in  the  same  manner,  or  two  different 
forms  derived  from  one  and  the  same  root,  or  to  indi- 
cate some  letter  added  or  omitted.  When  placed  over 
*^  or  1,  the  stroke  indicates  that  these  letters  are  real 
consonants,  not  representing  vowels.  Words  cannot  be 
separated  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  hence  the  two  letters 
ending  the  last  word  are  separated  from  the  others  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  but  in  printing  this  is 
generally  avoided  by  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  spaces 
between  the  words. 

As  to  punctuation,  a  point  is  put  by  the  side  of  the 
final  letter  of  a  word.  Besides  this,  the  following  signs 
have  been  introduced  by  the  transcribers : 

:  or  •  or  >:  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

-  -  (also  .)  at  the  end  of  part  of  a  sentence,  like  our 
colon. 

=  •:  or  —  <:  more  seldom  —  •:  etc.,  or  compound 
—  <;=•!  etc,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  sentence  or 
section. 

<.;.  ==  =.;.  >  or  similar  signs,  sometimes  again  and 
again  repeated,  between  the  end  of  one  section. 


paragraph,  or  chapter,  and  the  be^g^mung  of  the 
other. 

The  numbers  are  written  as  in  Hebrew. 

Grammars.— Chr,  CriuesiuS)  Liagua  Samariiiea  n 
Scriptura  Sacra  Jideliter  eruta  (Altdorphi,  a.  a.) ;  Chr. 
Ravis,  A  Discourse  of  the  OrietUal  Tonffues,  viz,  lArar, 
Samaritane,  c/c,  together  with  a-  Grammar  of  the  said 
Tongues  (Lond.  1649);  Morini,  Opuscula  Hebrao-Sama- 
ritana  (Paris,  1667);  Hilligeriua,  Summarium  Liti^a 
Aramtea,  i.  e,  ChaldeO'Sgro-SamaritmuB  (Wituh. 
1679) ;  Cellarius,  Hora  Samaritana  (Cizas,  1682;  ffin- 
cof.  et  Jen»,  1705);  Otho,  Synopsis  InstitutumuMi  Sama^ 
ritanarum,  Rabb,  etc  (Francof.  3d  ed.  1735) ;  Maadef^ 
Grammatica  IJebraica :  access,  tres  Grammmtiat^  Chat- 
daica,  SgriacOf  et  Samaritana  (Paris,  2d  ed.  1743, 2  vohi 
12mo) ;  Stohr,  Theoria  ei  Praxis  Linguantm  Sacrarun, 
sc.  SamaritajUBy  Hebr.,  et  Sgr.  earumgue  Harmoma  (Aug. 
Yuid.  1796);  Uhlemaim,  Institutiottes  Lingua  Sanmri- 
tana :  acoedit  Chrestomathia  Samaritana  Glossario  Lo- 
cupUtata  (Lips.  1837) ;  Nicholls,  A  Grammar  of  the 
Samaritan  Language,  with  Extracts  and  Voeabylarj 
(Lond.  1858) ;  Petermann,  Brecis  Lingua  Samaritmm 
Grammatica,  etc  (Berolini,  1878). 

i^srticwM.— Castelli,  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  (Lond.  16® 
foL) ;  Young,  Samaritan  Rootrbook  (Edinburgh,  ai  t.). 
See  also  Kohn,  Samariianische  Studien,  and  Zur  Spradk 
der  Samariianer,  p.  206  sq.     (B.  P.) 


Form.* 

Name. 

Htbnw. 

Powar. 

Nomerkal  VaJai. 

A 

/^ 

Al&f 

1 

a 

^ 

B!th 

n 

b,  bh,  V 

«     ; 

1 

^ 

Oam&n 

A 

g 

1 

3 

«i 

^ 

Dal&t 

n 

d 

4 

^ 

^ 

I 

n 

— 

0 

•? 

X 

6a 

1 

n,  w,b 

6 

^ 

A 

Sen 

T 

s 

T 

■^ 

^ 

tt 

n 

— 

S 

^ 

^ 

Tit 

13 

tt.f 

9        1 

ttt 

^ 

J&d 

■t 

IJ 

10 

^ 

ia 

Kaph 

a 

k,ch 

90 

z 

^ 

Lab«d 

\ 
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90 

jH 
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Htm 

S 

m 

40 

;s 

ij 

N(kn 

d 

n 

80 

* 

^ 

Simcfit 

D 

s 
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00 

V 

^ 

In 

5 

— 

70 

^ 

-57 

Phi 

B 

np 

80 

^ 

im 

Sadi 

:s 

8S,t8 

M 

? 

^ 

Q<»ph 

P 

k 

100 

\ 

^ 

RIsh 

^ 

r 

200 

JJJL 

*H 

Shan 

tJ 

Bh 

800        , 

A 

Jt^ 

Tnv 

n 

t.th 

400        1 

*lP'?v'''/!r  '°^****  *"*  colomn  to  thM  of  maiiOMripts  aad  btIbl  ^k•••^ 
ond  to  uiat  foand  <m  moaamwato.  r     ^ 
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SAMARITAN  LITERATURE.  Under  this  head 
we  propose  to  enumerate  the  works  known  to  European 
scholars,  somewhat  in  distinction  from  those  current 
with  the  Samaritans  themselves,  which  will  be  found 
under  Sam abitans,  Modbkh. 

1.  Grammar  and  I.,exicoffraphy, — In  this  department 
we  have  to  mention  three  grammatical  treatises,  which 
were  published  from  a  MS.  at  Amsterdam,  by  Noldeke, 
in  the  GotHnger  Nachrickten,  1862,  p.  837,  385.  They 
are  built  enurely  on  the  philological  views  of  Arabic 
grammarians,  some  sections  (such  as  those  on  transitive 
and  intranntive  verbs)  being  copied  word  for  word  from 
their  works.  From  the  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  words 
into  Arabic,  we  may  judge  of  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century.  As  to  the  present  system 
of  pronunciation,  Prof.  Petermann,  of  Berlin,  has  tran- 
scribed the  whole  book  of  Genesis  after  the  manner  in 
which  it  \»  now  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nablfts,  and 
from  this  transcription  the  present  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion may  be  known,  although  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  present  sjrstem  is  due  to  genuine  tradition, 
or  whether  it  has  become  influenced  by  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  According  to  Petermann's  transcription,  the 
first  verse  in  Grenesis  would  read  thus :  "  Baras^t  bara 
eluwem  it  aisamSm  wit  a^res."  (Comp.  Abhandliingen 
/ur  die  Kumk  des  Morgadandu  d,  D,  M,  G,  1868,  vol.  v, 
No.  1.) 

In  the  matter  of  lexicography  there  is  little  informa- 
tion to  give ;  of  dictionaries  proper  none  has  as  yet 
come  to  lighL  At  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  6, 
Peiresc)  there  is  a  concordance  of  forms  occurring  in  the 
Scripturee  with  the  corresponding  Arabic  and  Samar- 
itan words  in  parallel  columns,  and  a  similar  one  is  pre- 
served at  Cambridge  (Christ's  College  Library),  in  which, 
however,  the  Samaritan  equivalent  is  omitted.  Of  late 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  has  obtained 
fragments  of  grammatical  works  and  of  Hebrew- Arabic 
dictionaries,  or  "  Tardeschemans"  (interpreters),  as  they 
are  termed  by  Samaritans  and  Arabs,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Harkavy. 

2.  Calendars. — In  this  branch  there  are  some  astro- 
nomical tables,  two  of  which  were  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  and  one  was  edited  with  a  translation  by  De  Sacy 
(^\oL  et  Extr.  xii,  135, 153).  Several  more  MSS.  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe — one  written  A,D.  1750, 
another  written  1689,  a  third  dated  1724  (see  Jourru 
Asiafique,  1869,  p.  467, 468).  The  Imperial  Library  of 
Sl  Petersburg  also  possesses  several  specimens. 

3.  Letfends, — The  British  Museum  possesses  a  MS. 
(Add.  MS.  19,657),  a  commentary  on  the  "  legends  as- 
cribed to  Mrtses.**  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Leit- 
ner  in  Heidenheim's  ViertdjahrMehriJly  iv,  184  sq.  It 
borrows  largely  from  Jewish  sources.  Of  a  similar  type 
is  the  Jewelled  Necklace  in  Praise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
HtimanRacef  composed  in  1537  by  Ismail  Ibn-Badr  Ibn- 
Abu-l-'Izz  Ibn-Rumaih  (Brit.  Mua.  Add.  Ma  19,021)  in 
honor  of  Muses.  It  sets  forth  his  divine  nature,  and 
extols  the  glories  of  his  birth  and  miracles.  With  this 
may  be  classed  a  tract  in  which  is  contained  a  "  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  chapters  on  Balak*^  by  Ghaz&l 
Ibn-ad-'Duwaik  (MS.  xxvii,  BibL  Acad.  Reg.  Scieut. 
Amst.  p.  265-289);  and  another  small  tract  (ibid.  p. 
292, 293),  by  the  famous  Abft  Said,  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  fear  felt  by  Jacob  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi,  I,  3),  and  by  Abraham  after  the  conquest  of  the 
five  kings  (ibid,  xv,  1),  with  a  third  (p.  294-296),  by  an 
unknown  author,  in  which  the  fifteen  occasions  are 
quoted  from  Exodus  and  Numbers  when  the  Israelites, 
by  their  complaints  and  abuse  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
tempted  God,  and  the  times  are  mentioned  at  which 
the  divine  glory  appeared. 

4.  Commentaries, — Of  great  importance,  especially  for 
ascertaining  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Samaritans,  are 
their  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  oldest 
extant  is  perhaps  the  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Add. 
MS.  4to,  99,  and  described  by  Neubauer  in  the  Joum. 
Asiatique,  1873,  p.  341  sq.),  composed  A.D.  1063  by  an 
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unknown  Samaritan  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  Abfi 
Said  Levi.  In  this  commentary  we  find  quotatioiu 
from  the  Pentateuch,  the  former  and  later  prophets,  Ne- 
hemiah,  the  Mishna,  etc,  but  not  from  the  Samaritan 
Targum.     All  anthropomorphisms  are  avoided. 

Another  interesting  and  important  c  >mmentar}'  is  one 
preserved  at  Berlin,  from  which  large  extracts  were 
given  by  Geiger  in  the  ZeUschriJl  d,  D,  M.  G,  xvii,  723 
sq. ;  XX,  147  sq. ;  xxii,  532  sq.  In  it  the  national  feel- 
ing as  exhibited  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  school 
of  thought  among  the  Jews  is  thoroughly  represented. 

An  anonymous  commentary  on  Genetds,  brought  from 
the  East  by  bishop  Huntington,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Hunt.  MS.  301),  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  preceding.  The  forty-ninth  chapter  was  published 
by  Schnurrer  in  Eichhorn^s  Repertorium,  xvi,  151-199. 

To  this  class  we  must  also  reckon  a  hagadic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  containing  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  termed  the  Dissipater  of  Darkness  from  the 
Secrets  of  Revelation^  written  in  1753-54  by  Ghazal  Ibn- 
Abu-s-Surdr  al-Ghazzi  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  19,657), 
and  another  containing  fragments  of  a  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  often  quoted  by  Castel- 
lus  in  his  notes  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (Brit. 
Mus.  HarL  Ma  5495). 

A  number  of  fragments  of  such  commentaries  are  also 
preserved  at  Su  Petersburg.  Other  writers  seem  to 
\\Ave  devoted  their  energies  to  the  same  subject,  but 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  their  names  and  the 
titles  of  their  books  (Amst.  MS.  xxvii,  p.  309, 314  sq.). 

5.  Chromdes, — Here  we  mention: 

(d.)  The  Samaritan  Chronicle  or  Book  of  Joshua ,  sent 
to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584.  It  was 
edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his  acute  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  it  wcs  redacted  into  its 
present  form  about  A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  docu- 
ments, three  of  which  were  Arabic  and  one  Hebrew 
(i.  e.  Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gresenius  (De  Sam,  Theol.  p.  8,  n.  18)  thinks  unique,  is 
dated  A.H.  764-919  (AD.  1362-1513);  the  Cod.  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates  A.H.  908  (A.D. 
1502).  The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was  originally  written  in,  or  sub- 
sequently translated  into,  Arabic  After  eight  chapters 
of  introductory  matter  begins  the  early  history  of  **  Is- 
rael" under  "Kwg  Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of 
arras,  wages  war,  with  300,000  mounted  men — "half 
Israel" — against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his 
five  "royal"  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigned 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  were  followed  by  five 
high-priest«,  the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  (?  =  Uzzi,  Ezra 
vii,  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli,  '*  the  seducer,"  which 
then  follows,  and  Samuel,  "  a  sorcerer,"  the  account  by 
a  sudden  transition  runs  ofi^to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  xlv), 
Alexander  (ch.  xlvi),  and  Hadrian  (ch.  xlvii),  and  closes 
suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  He- 
brew of  this  chronicle  is  given  by  Kirchheim  in  his 
Karme  Shomron, 

(6.)  The  El-ThoUdoth,  or  "The  (book  of)  Genera- 
tions." It  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Eleazar 
ben-Amram  in  A.H.  544  (A.D.  1149),  copied  and  con- 
tinued by  Jacob  beu-Ismael  200  years  later,  and  carried 
down  by  other  hands  to  1859,  when  the  present  MS. 
was  written  by  .Jacob  ben-Aaron,  the  high-priest.  It 
was  published  by  Neubauer  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1869,  p.  385  sq.  He  gives  the  Samaritan,  or  rather 
Hebrew,  text  with  notes  and  translation,  citing  the 
Arabic  translation  when  the  sense  is  not  clear.  His 
text  is  that  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  numbered  Bodl.  Or.  p. 
651.  collated  in  some  passages  with  one  belonging  to  a 
private  owner.  A  German  translation  with  explana- 
tions has  been  given  by  Heidenheim  in  his  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift  Jur  deutsch-  und  engUsch-theolog.  Forschung  u. 
Kritikj  iv,  347  sq.  The  chronicle  is  of  interest  to  geog- 
raphers, as,  while  mentioning  the  various  Samaritan 
families  settled  in  Damascus,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  it 
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incidentally  introdnces  the  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of  places  inhabited  by  them.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  chronicle  for  comparison  with  the 
**  Book  of  Jubilees,"  comp.  Ronsch,  JJas  Buck  dor  Jubi- 
lam  (1874),  p.  861. 

(c.)  The  Chronicle  of  Abulfath  is  a  compilation  from 
the  Samaritan  chronicle,  as  well  as  from  various  sources, 
Jewish  or  KabbinicaL  It  is  full  of  fables,  and  contains 
little  useful  matter.  The  history  in  it  extends  from 
Adam  to  Mohammed,  and  was  composed  in  the  14th 
century — L  e.  in  1355,  or  756  A.H.— at  Nablus.  Five 
MSS.  of  it^re  known — one  at  Paris,  another  at  Oxford, 
procured  by  Huntington,  and  three  in'  Berlin ;  but  one 
of  the  last  three  consists  of  nothing  but  a  few  fragments. 
Schnurrer  gave  a  long  extract  from  the  Oxford  copy, 
with  a  German  translation,  in  Paulus,  Seues  ReperiO' 
riumjur  bMische  und  morgfrddnduche  Literaiur  (1790, 
Theil  i,  120  sq.);  and  in  Paulus,  Memorabilia  (1791,  2 
vols.);  so,  too,  De  Sacy,  in  his  A  rabic  Chreatomathyj  and 
Notices  et  ExtraiU  dea  Manutcrits  de  la  Biblioth'eque  du 
Eoif  tom.  xiL  With  an  English  translation  by  K.  Payne 
Smith,  it  was  printed  in  Heidenheira's  Joumaly  ii,  304 
sq. ;  432  sq.  Recently  it  has  been  publisheil  by  Vilmar, 
with  the  title,  Abul/athi  A rmaUs  Samarilanij  quo*  A  ra- 
bice  ediditf  cum  ProU,  Latine  vertit  et  Commentario  illus- 
travit  (Gothae,  1865),  after  a  collation  of  the  various 
MSS.,  and  with  leanied  prolegomena. 

6.  MiacellaneouB, — 'Vo  this  belongs  a  work  of  Abu-|- 
Hasan  of  Tyre,  relating  to  lawful  and  forbidden  meata, 
or  "of  force"  (Bodl.  MS.  Hunt.  24;  conip.  also  Journal 
AsiaL  1869,  p.  468).  In  it  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
Samaritans  as  differing  from  those  of  the  Jews  are  set 
forth  and  supported  by  ai^uments  drawn  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Closely  resembling  this  is  a  work  entitled 
"a  book  sufficing  to  those  who  desire  the  knowledge 
of  the  book  of  God,"  by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn- 
Salamah  Ibn-Jussuf  al-Askari,  commenced  in  A.D.  1041. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  preserved  in 
the  Brit.  Museum  (Add.  MS.  19,656  [2]). 

Another  work  by  Abu-l-Hasan  relates  to  the  future 
life,  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  (BodL 
MS.  Hunt.  850  [1]). 

An  Abrifj^metU  oj"  the  Mosaic  Law  according  to  the 
SamaritanSj  by  Abul  Farag  Ibn-Ishag  Ibii-Rathar,  is 
preserved  at  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  5,  Peiresc); 
a  work  on  penance,  in  AmsL  (MS.  xxvii,  p.  304),  which 
MS.  also  contains  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  etc.  (ibid.  p.  228),  and  questions  and  answers,  with 
interpretations  from  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  p.  297). 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  also  contains  fragments 
of  Samaritan  law-books  (F.  iv,  18) ;  twenty-two  docu- 
ments in  Arabic,  relating  to  civil  matters,  and  ranging 
from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century ;  about  seventy  con- 
tracts of  marriage;  and  six  amulets. 

See  Petermann,  V'ersuch  einer  hebr,  Formetdehre  nach 
der  Avssprache  der  heutigen  Samari/aner  (Leips.  1868), 
introduction;  Juynboll,  Comment arii  in  Historiam  Gen- 
tis  Samaritanm  (Lugd.  Bat.  1846),  p.  58  sq. ;  Noldeke, 
Udier  eimge  aamaritanisch'arab,  SchrifieUy  die  hebr, 
Sprache  betreffatd  (G()ttingen,  1862) ;  Geiger,  Die  he- 
braische  Grammatik  bei  den  Samaritanemj  in  Zeiischr. 
d.  D.  M,  G.  (1863),  xvii,  748;  Heidenheim,  Vierteljahrs- 
schrif^j  in  loc  cit. ;  Petermann,  in  Hensog,  Real-Etwykl. 
xiii,  376  sq. ;  Theologisches  Universal'  Ijerikony  s.  v. 
"  Samaritanische  Literatur;"  Nutt,  i4  Sketch  n/ Samari- 
tan History ^  p.  134  sq. ;  Relandi  Dissertt,  Miscell.  ii,  14 ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  the  BibU,  iv,  2814  sq.;  Kitto,  CycUyp, 
iii,751 ;  Ktrchheim,  Karme  Shomrou  (Frankfort,  1851), 
p.  28  sq.     (R  P.) 

SAMARITAN  LITURGY.  Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose  to  treat  of  the  formal  ritual  of  the  Samaritans,  in- 
cluding their  most  important  doctrines,  usages,  etc.,  as 
gathered  from  documentary  sources;  reserving  some  ad- 
ditional details  as  to  their  present  practice  for  the  art. 
Samaritans,  Modern. 

I.  Rttuol—The  liturgical  literature  of  the  Samaritans 
is  very  extensive,  and  not  without  a  certain  poetical  i 


value.  It  oonsbts  chiefly  of  hymns  and  prayers  for 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  and  of  occasional  prayen  at 
nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the  like.  llie  Brit- 
ish Museum  possesses  nineteen  volumes  of  prayen  and 
hymns,  which  are  described  by  Heidenheim  in  his 
Vierteljahrsschrifl^  i,  279  sq.;  408  eq.  Several  bare 
also  been  published  by  Heidenheim,  e.  g.  A  Hywsfar 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (ibid,  i,  290  sq.);  A  Petitum  of 
Nanah  ben-Marka  (ibid,  p.  432) ;  A  Petition  ofMeAal- 
ma  of  Daphne  (ibid,  p.  488  sq.);  The  Prayer  of  Ak 
Gelugah,  from  a  Vatican  MS.  (t^tc^.  ii,  213  sq.);  The 
Litany  of  Markay  the  end  of  which  mns  thus: 

"Lord,  for  the  sake  of  the  three  perfect  ones ! 
For  the  sake  or  Joseph,  the  hiterpreter  of  dretmsl 
For  the  snke  of  Mok*!!}  chief  of  the  prophets ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  priests,  the  masters  of  the  priests! 
For  the  sake  of  the  Torab,  most  facred  of  book» ! 
For  the  sake  of  Mount  Gerizfm,  the  everlasting  hill ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  hosts  of  angels  1 
Destroy  the  enemies  and  foes  I 
Receive  our  prayers  I 
O  Everlasting ! 

Deliver  us  from  these  troubles  I 
Open  to  us  the  treasure  of  heaven  ;** 

A  Prayer  of  the  High^Priest  Pinchasfor  the  Cekbraikm 
of  the  New  Moon  (contained  in  Cod.  19,020  Add.  MSS.); 
Two  Hymns  for  the  Day  of  A  Umtment,  one  by  the  priest 
Abraham,  the  other  by  the  priest  Tobias  (i6»dLiv,  110  sq.; 
contained  in  Cod.  19*009  Add.  MSS.) ;  The.  Prayer  of 
Marka  andthttt  ofAmram,  both  contained  in  the  Vatic 
MS.  (t^,  iv,  287  sq. ;  890  sq.).  Of  the  hymns  for  the 
Passover  we  will  speak  farther  on.  In  Gesenius,  Car- 
mina  Samaritana,  fragments  of  liturgies  from  Damasciu 
were  published,  which  Kirchheim  has  published  with 
emendations  in  his  Karme  Shomron.  One  hymn  on  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  headed  nnx  Kb«  M^X  p-ii,  L  e. 
"  there  is  no  God  but  one,"  runs  thus: 

1. 
nia^^rp  D*^ribN  The  everlasting  Ood, 
Dbrb  ^5  D'^Spn  who  liveth  forever; 
yh^n  ba  by  nix  God  ab<jve  an  powers, 

thish  "p  "iTSTSI  And  who  thus  remaineth  for- 
ever. 

S. 

Vntna  na^  nb*^na  in  thy  great  power  shall  we 
'  '  trnst, 

1"»TD  in  rXT  For  thou  art  our  Lord ; 

n'^naKT  nnmbMl  in  thy  Godhead;  for  thou  bast 
^  created 

n'r"^")  '{Q  ntab?  The  woHd  (h>m  beginning. 

8. 

rriOS  ■^n'liai  Thy  power  was  hidden, 

•]'^TQnnl  ^"inai  And  thy  glory  aud  mercy. 

nrX'^Oai  nnX'^ba  "A^  Revealed  are  Iwth  the  thinsjs 

that  are  revealed,  aud  tbdw 
that  are  nnrevenled, 

"iSl  nninbx  •,ab»3  Bef*»re  the  reign  of  thy  God- 
'  head,  etc 

Petermaim  has  published  three  "  prayers  of  Moses  and 
Joshua"'  and  live  "  prayers  of  the  angels"  in  his  6'ni»- 
matica  Sama7itana,  p.  418  sq.  A  volume  of  prayers  i» 
also  in  the  Paris  Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  4,  Peiresc. 
The  present  Samaritans  have  two  collections,  which 
they  call  Dvnan  ("string  of  pearls")  and  Defter 
("  book"),  the  latter  comprising  the  former,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  they  ascribe  to  Amran-ex-Zenan 
or  Amram-Dari.  The  language  in  which  they  are 
written  varies;  some  are  in  almost  classical  Hebrew, 
others  in  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Taipims. 
containing  an  admixture  of  Arabisms  and  IIebTaistn& 
The  metre  also  differs  considerably. 

II.  Doctrines. — ^From  the  various  hymns  and  docn- 
mcnts  extant,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans  had  fire 
principal  articles  of  faith,  viz. : 

1.  Ond  is  one.  without  partner  or  associate,  withont 
body  and  passions,  the  cause  of  all  things,  filling  all 
things,  etc. 
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2.  Mnees  i«  the  one  messenger  and  prophet  ot  God  for 
all  time,  the  end  of  revelation,  the  (neod  and  familiar 
t«rvani  of  Gi>d ;  none  will  arit«  like  him. 

3.  The  law  is  perfect  and  complete,  destined  for  all 
time,  newer  to  be  supplemented  or  abrogated  by  later  rev- 
elation. 

4.  Geririm  is  the  one  abode  of  God  on  earth,  the  home 
of  eternal  life;  over  it  is  Paradise,  thence  comes  all  rain. 

5.  There  will  be  a  day  of  reiributiou,  when  the  pions 
will  rit>e  again ;  false  prophets  and  their  followers  will 
then  be  cast  into  the  lire  and  burned. 

Other  points  in  their  creed  may  be  noticed.  From 
the  prayer  of  Tobiah  v,  24,  it  seems  that  the  Samaritans 
believed  in  original  nn.  "  For  the  sake  of  Adam  and 
because  of  the  end  of  all  flesh,  forgive  and  pardon  the 
whole  congregation."  From  a  prayer  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  we  see  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
fxtffot  was  known  among  them,  for  which  see  Heideu- 
heim,  Viertel}uhrs9chrift^  iv,  126  sq.  They  believe  in 
angels  and  astrology,  which  may  be  seen  from  a  prayer 
given  by  Hcidenheim,  L  c,  p.  546  sq. 

The  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  or  "  Restorer,"  who 
should  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  current  among  the 
Samaritans  at  a  very  early  age,  and  this  belief  is  based 
npon  such  Messianic  prophecies  as  Gen.  xv,  17 ;  xlix, 
10;  Numb,  xxiv,  17;  and  Deut.  xviii,  15.  All  that  they 
had  to  say  oonceniing  this  point  is  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  Marchib  Ibn-Jakub  addressed  to  Thomas  Marshall, 
where  we  read:  "  You  have  spoken  of  the  arrival  of  the 
great  Prophet,  This  b  he  who  was  announced  to  our 
father  Abraham,  as  it  is  said  there  ap|ieared  '  a  smoking 
furnAce  and  a  burning  lamp'  (Gen.  xv,  17) ;  '  to  him  shall 
the  people  submit  themselves'  (ibid,  xlix,  10) ;  of  him 
ako  ic  is  said  (Numb,  xxiv,  17), '  he  shall  destroy  all  the 
children  of  Sheth,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly ;'  of  him, 
*  the  Lord  thy  Go<1  shall  raise  thee  up  from  amidst  thy 
brethren  a  prophet  like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken*  (Deut,  xviii,  15).  Our  teachers  have  said  on 
this  point  that  this  prophet  shall  arise,  that  all  people 
shall  submit  to  him  and  believe  in  him  and  in  the  law 
and  Mount  (rerizim ;  that  the  religion  of  Moses,  son  of 
Amram,  will  then  appear  in  glory;  that  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  will  arise  will  be  M ; 
that  he  will  die  and  be  interred  near  Joseph, '  the  fruit- 
ful bough;*  that  the  Tabernacle  will  appear  by  his 
ministry  and  be  established  on  Gerizim.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  our  books  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun"  (Eichhom,  Reperiorium,  ix,  U  sq.).  What  has 
been  said  in  this  and  other  letters  and  works  is  merely 
an  extract  from  a  hymn  composed  by  the  high-priest 
Abisha  ben-Pinchas  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  con- 
tained in  Cod.  19,651  Add.  MS.S.  of  the  British  Museum 
(comp.  Heidenheim,  v,  170  sq.).  As  to  the  time  of  his 
appearance  the  Samaritans  were  formerly  uncertain. 
*- No  one  knows  his.  coming  but  Jehovah,"  says  Ab 
Zehuta  in  1589  (comp.  Eichhom,  xiii,  266);  "it  is  a 
great  mystery'  with  x^ard  to  Messiah  who  is  to  come 
and  who  will  manifest  his  spirit;  happy  shall  we  be 
wheo  he  arrives,"  writes  Salameh,  in  1811  (see  De  Sacy, 
\of.  ei  Extr,  xii,  122).  "  The  appearance  of  Messiah," 
writes  Petermann,  in  1860, "is  to  take  place  6000  years 
after  the  creation,  and  these  have  just  elapsed;  conse> 
quently  he  now,  though  all  unconsciously,  is  going 
about  upon  earth.  In  1853  the  Samaritans  expected  a 
great  ptditical  revolution ;  but  in  1863  the  kings  of  the 
earth  will,  acconling  to  them,  assemble  the  wisest  out 
of  all  nations  in  order  bv  mutual  counsel  to  discover  the 
true  faith.  From  the  Israelites,  i.  e.  Samaritans,  will 
one  be  sent,  and  he  will  be  the  Ta€b.  He  will  gain  the 
day,  lead  them  to  Grerizim,  where  under  the  twelve 
stonea  they  will  find  the  ten  commandments  (or  the 
whole  Torah),  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  Temple 
utensils  and  manna.  Then  will  all  believe  in  the  law, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  King  and  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.  He  will  convert  and  equalize  all  men,  live  1 10 
years  upon  earth,  then  die  and  be  buriefl  near  Gerizim ; 
for  upon  that  pure  and  holy  moimtain,  which  is  fifteen 
yards  higher  than  Ebal,  no  burial  can  take  place.  Af- 
terwarda  will  the  earth  remain  some  hundreds  of  years 


more  till  the  7000  are  completed,  and  then  the  last  judg- 
ment will  come  in"  (Herzog,  R.-EncyH,  xiii,  373  sq.). 

III.  Usages, — At  the  present  day  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  seven  feasts  in  the  year,  idthough  only  one, 
the  Passover,  is  observed  with  its  former  solemnities. 
A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
this  feast,  as  celebrated  in  1853,  is  given  by  Petermann, 
in  Herzog,  R.^EncykL  xiii,  378 ;  also  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  Churchy  i,  518  sq.  The  liturgy  for  this  feast 
is  very  rich ;  thus  every  evening  during  the  feast  the 
"dream  of  the  priest  Abisha"  is  read,  to  hear  which 
only  the  elders  are  permitted.  This  dream  is  contained 
in  Cod.  19,007  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Museum.  There  are 
Passover  hymns  composed  by  the  high-priests  Marka, 
Pinchas,  and  Abisha  (q.  v.),  given  by  Heidenheim,  iii, 
94  sq.,  357  sq.,  475  sq.  There  exists  also  a  History  of 
the.  Exodus^  a  so-called  Pesach-Haggadah^  which  Dr.  S. 
Kohn  published  with  a  German  translation  in  Abhand" 
lungen  der  D.  M,  G,  v,  No.  4  (Leips.  1876). 

The  second  feast,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  Nisan,  or 
last  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  is  marked  by  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Gerizim.  The  third  feast  is  Pentecost;  the  fourth 
that  of  Trumpets;  the  tifth  is  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
The  first  and  eighth  days  of  Tabernacles  count  for  the 
remaining  feast-days.  The  Sabbath,  moreover,  is  kept 
with  great  strictness;  the  years  of  jubilee  and  release 
are  also  still  observed. 

The  Samaritans  have  two  more  days  of  assembly, 
though  they  do  not  count  them  as  holidays,  termed 
P112X  Sunimoth^  on  which  the  number  of  the  congre- 
gation is  taken,  and  in  return  every  male  over  twenty 
years  of  age  presents  the  priest  with  half  a  shekel  (three 
piasters),  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx,  12-14,  receiv- 
ing from  him  a  calendar  for  the  coming  six  months 
prepared  from  a  table  in  his  possession — originally,  it  is 
said,  composed  by  Adam  and  committed  to  writing  in 
the  time  of  Phinehas.  From  these  offerings,  the  tenth 
of  the  incomes  of  the  congregation,  and  other  small 
gifts,  the  priest  gains  his  living.  He  may  consecrate 
any  of  his  family  that  he  pleases  to  the  priest hrxxl,  pro- 
vided the  candidate  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
never  have  suffered  his  hair  to  be  cut.  Like  other 
Orientals,  he  never  remove  his  turban,  and  thus  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion; but,  in  accordance  with  Lev.  x,  6,  he  does  not 
"  rend  his  clothes"  by  wearing  a  slit  on  his  sleeve  aa 
other  Samaritans;  and  when  the  roll  of  the  law  is  taken 
from  the  ark,  he,  like  his  assistants,  places  a  cloth, 
which  they  call  r^blS,  taUithy  around  his  head.  They 
wear  white  turbans;  ordinarily  they  are  compelled,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  Mohammedans,  to  wear  them  of 
a  pale-red  color.  They  may  cut  their  hair  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  not  their  beards,  this  being  forbidden 
in  Lev.  xix,  27 ;  xxi,  5.  Women  must  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  wear  no  earrings,  because  of  them  the  golden 
calf  was  made.  For  fear  of  scandalizing  the  Moham- 
medans, none  but  the  old  ones  venture  to  attend  the 
synagogue.  When  a  boy  is  bom,  great  rejoicing  is 
held ;  his  circumcision  always  takes  place  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  even  though  it  be  a  Sabbath.  Boys 
marry  as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  girls  at  twelve. 
The  Samaritans  may  marry  Christian  or  Jewish  girls, 
provided  they  become  Samaritans.  When  a  man  has  a 
childless  wife  he  may  take  a  second ;  but  if  she  also  be 
barren,  not  a  third.  Divorces,  though  permiiteti,  are  un- 
common. The  dead  are  prepared  for  burial  by  their  own 
friends ;  the  whole  body  is  washed,  but  especially  the 
hands  (thrice),  mouth,  nose,  face,  ears,  both  inside  and 
out  (all  this  in  Mohammedan  fashion),  and  lastly  the  feet-. 
The  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  before  sunset  the  same 
day,  accompanied  with  the  recitation  of  the  law  and 
hymns.    The  following  is  a  part  of  a  litany  for  the  dead : 

.  -jiauai .  lp^  .  T>^n-ia .  D">nbx .  mn"« .  ^^nx 
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Lord  Jehovah,  Elohlm,  for  tby  mercy,  and  for  thine 
own  sake,  and  fitr  thy  name,  and  for  thy  glory,  and  for  the 
sake  of  oar  Lords  Abraham,  aud  laaac,  and  Jiicob,  and  our 
Lords  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Elenzar,  and  Ithamar,  and 
Phinehas,  and  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
and  the  seventy  Elders,  and  the  holy  motiuuin  of  Oerizim, 

Beth  El.  If  thon  acceptest  [D'^ir^nj  this  prayer  [K^p73 
=  reading],  may  there  go  forth  from  before  thy  holy 
conntenance  a  gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  thy  ser- 
vant, ^^'ik3  j^l  lO^I^  ^^-  ^^®  ^^  °' ^•^'  **'  **^® 

sons  or  [ ],  danghier  [ ]  from  the  sons  of  [ ]. 

O  Lord  Jehovah,  in  thy  mercy  have  compassion  on  him 

(ft  I  [^^i*]  ^^^^  compassion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her)  soal 
in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  forgive  him  (A  [or}  her), 

and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Monnt 
Oerizim,  Beth  EL  Amen.  Through  Moses  the  trnsty. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

These  readings  are  continued  every  day  to  the  next 
Sabbath,  the  women  of  the  family  watching  near  the 
grave.  On  the  Sabbath  it  ia  visited  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation (except  the  near  relations),  who  eat  there 
together,  reciting  part  of  the  law  and  singing  hymns, 
finishing  the  recitation  later  in  the  day  with  the  rela- 
tions. 

From  the  usages  among  the  Samaritans  we  see  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  strictly  adhere  to  Jewish  cuKtoms, 
and  yet  we  find  numerous  enactments  against  them  in 
the  Talmud.  There  is  especially  one  whole  treatise 
which  bears  upon  this  subject)  entitled  Maasecheth  Ku- 
ihim,yfh\c\i  Kirchheim  published  with  six  others  (Frank- 
fort, 1851).  From  this  treatise  we  see  *'that  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  them  to  acquire  immovable  prop- 
erty, nor  to  sell  them  sheep  for  shearing,  nor  crnpa  to 
cut,  nor  timber  still  standing.  They  are  also  forbidden 
to  sell  them  weapons  or  anything  which  could  damage 
persons,  or  to  give  or  to  take  wives  from  them.  A 
daughter  of  Israel  may  not  deliver  a  Samaritan  woman 
nor  suckle  her  son,  but  a  Samaritan  woman  may  per- 
form these  oflSces  for  a  daughter  of  Israel  in  her  (the 
Israelite's)  house."  These  are  some  of  the  main  points 
contained  in  that  treatise,  which  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"And  why  are  the  Cnthim  not  permitted  to  come  Into 
the  midst  of  the  Jews  f  Because  they  have  mixed  with 
the  priests  of  the  heights  (idolaters).  R.  Ismael  says: 
*They  were  at  firiA  pious  converts  (p12£  •'T^A  =rea1 

Israelites),  and  why  is  the  interconrse  with  them  pro- 
hibited?   Because  of  their  illegally  begotten  children, 

and  because  they  do  not  fulfil  the  dnties  of  Dl*^  (marry- 
ing the  deceased  brother's  wife)  ;*  a  law  which  they  un- 
derstand to  apply  to  the  betrothed  ouly. 

"*At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (Into  the 
community)?'  'When  they  abjure  the  Mount  Oerizim, 
recognise  Jerusalem  (via.  its  superior  claims),  and  believe 
in  the  ResniTection.' " 

See  Geaenius,  Samarit,  Tkeolog,  (Halie,  1822);  Aneo- 
data  Exon.  (Lipeiie,  1824) ;  Kirchheim,  Karme  Shomron^ 
p.  16  sq.;  Petermann,  in  Herzog,  xiii,  876  sq.;  Nutt, 
Sketch  of  Samarium  Bistoryt  p.  65  sq.,  142  sq ;  Fried- 
rich,  De  Christoloffia  Samar.  (Lipsiae,  1821; ;  .Tost, 
Gtsch,  d,  Judenth,  v.  #.  Sectm^  i,  50  sq. ;  Weatcott,  Ifdro' 
dudion  to  the  Study  of  the  GotpeUy  p.  172;  Adams,  IJiatory 
of  the.  JetBSy  ii,  257  sq.;  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  m  Palda- 
tina  (Freiburg,  1866),  p.  90  sq.,  185  sq.,  282  sq.,  299  sq., 
407  sq.;  Appel,  Quatstiows  de  rtbuM  Samaritanorum 
(Gotting.  1874),  and  Ueber  Savmritaner^  in  JiicL  Litera- 
turbkUt/ i878f  No.  14  sq.;  Ritto,  Cyciop,  iii,  751  sq.; 
Smith,  Diet  of  the  Bibie,  p.  2816  sq.     (a  P.) 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  relics  of  the  Samaritan  literature  that 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  We  therefore  give  it  a 
laige  critical  treatment,  following  the  results  of  Gese- 
nius's  investigations,  as  they  have  been  prescnte<i  by 
Lee  in  his  Prolegomena ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop, ; 
and  Deutscb,  in  Smithes  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  The  latter 
two,  also  giving  the  results  of  Kirchheim,  we  have  es- 
pecially used  in  this  abstract,  making  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  appeared  necessaiy.   See  Pentateuch.  I 


I.  History,— 'It  had  been  well  known  to  eariy  Jewish 
and  Chfiatian  writers  that  a  recension  of  the  Peniatencb, 
differing  in  important  respects  from  that  in  use  amoim: 
the  Jews,  was  in  posaeaaiou  of  the  Samaritan  commimi- 
ty.  But  these  writers  regarded  it  in  a  different  Kgiit 
respectively.  Thus  the  Jews  treated  it  with  contempt 
as  a  forgery.  "You  have  falsified  your  law"— OPt'*''T 
DSnnin— says  R.  Eliezer  ben-Simeon  {Jer,  Sotah,  rii, 
8;  Sotahf  p. 88  b),  "and  you  have  not  profited  anghtby 
it,"  referring  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "opposite 
Shechem"  in  Deut.  zi,  80.  On  another  occasion  they 
are  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar,  displayed  in  their 
Pentateuch,  viz.  the  use  of  the  M  locale  (unknown,  how- 
ever, according  to  Jer,  Meg,  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  "  Who  has  caused  you  to  blunder  f^  said  R 
Simeon  ben-£iiezer  to  them ;  referring  to  their  idwii- 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the  deceased 
brother's  wife  (Deut.  xxv,  5  sq.) — through  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  enjoins  that 
the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shaU  not  be  "  without"  to  » 
stranger,  but  that  the  brother  should  marry  her:  they, 
however,  taking  HSinn  (=1''^ni)  to  be  an  epithet  of 
rax,  "wife,"  translated  « the  outer  wife,"  i.  e. the  be- 
trothed  only  (Jer,  Jebam,  1,  6 ;  oomp.  Frankel,  Vorsnh 
dieuy  p.  197  sq.). 

Early  Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  apeak  of 
it  with  respect,  in  some  cases  even  preferring  its  author- 
ity to  that  of  the  Mosaic  text.  Origen  quotes  it  und« 
the  name  of  rb  rwv  'S^fiapurHv  'Efipaueov,  giving  its 
various  readings  in  the  mar^n  of  his  Herapla  (e.g.on 
Numb,  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  xxi,  j[8,  and  Montfaucon,  Hexapf. 
Prelim,  p.  18  sq.).  Eusebius  of  Oesarea,  noticing  the 
agreement  in  the  chronology  of  the  Sept.  and  Samari- 
tan text  as  against  the  Hebrew,  remarks  that  it  was 
written  in  a  character  confessedly  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  latter  (1  Chron.xvi,  1-11).  Jerome  (in  Pref- 
ace to  Kings)  also  mentions  this  fact,  and  in  his  com- 
ment on  GaL  iii,  10  he  upholds  the  genuineness  of  its 
text  over  that  of  the  Maaoretic  one,  but  in  his  Ctumtf, 
in  Gen.  iv,  8  he  speaks  more  favorably  of  the  Hebrew: 
while  Georgius  Syucellus,  the  chronologist  of  the  SA 
century,  is  roost  outspoken  in  his  praise  of  it,  terming  ii 
"  the  earliest  and  best  even  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  themselves"  (r6  rwv  ^a/iapeiTuiv  apxaUraror 
Ka\  xapoKTi^pai  tiaSXarTov  o  Kai  ciXiy^cc  civai  cat 
vp&Tov  *Efipa7oi  Ko^ofioXoyovffiv  [^Chronogr.  p.  85]). 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  code  of  laws  had 
reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a  fictioo, 
and  the  plain  words  of  the  Church  fathers — the  better 
known  authorities — who  quoted  it  were  subjected  to 
subtle  interpretations.  Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  delU 
Valle,  one  of  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  cuneiforai 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  codex  fnmi  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Damascus.  In  1628  it  was  presented  by 
Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library  of  the  Oratorv 
in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there  appeared  a  brief  description 
of  it  by  J.  Morinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of 
the  Sept.  Three  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  Polyglot — whence  it  was  copied, 
with  a  few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton— 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  ExerxitaHanes  Eccit- 
siastica  in  utrumque  Samariianorum  Pentateuehumj  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found  codex,  with  all 
its  innumerable  variants  from  the  Masoretic  text,  to  be 
infinitely  superior  to  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  uncondition- 
al and  speedy  emendation  of  the  received  text  thereby 
was  ui^d  most  authoritatively.  And  now  the  impal» 
was  given  to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  litera- 
ry and  theological  controversies,  of  which  more  anon. 
Between  1620  and  1680  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  by  Usher: 
five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English  libraries,  while 
one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has  disappeared  mysteri- 
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oosly.  Another  oodex,  ik»w  in  the  Ambroeian  Library 
at  Milan,  was  brought  to  Italy  in  1621.  Peireac  pro- 
cured two  more,  one  of  which  was  placed  iu  the  Koyal 
Library  of  Paris,  and  one  in  the  Barberini  at  Rome. 
Thus  the  number  of  MSS.  in  Europe  gradually  grew  to 
sixteen.  During  the  present  century  another,  but  very 
fragmentary,  copy  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library. 
A  copy  of  the  entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (? 
Samaritan  version),  in  parallel  columns  (4to),  on  parch- 
ment, was  brought  from  NablCls  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861, 
for  the  count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is.  Single 
portions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  a  more  or  less 
defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  Europe. 
Of  Ute  the  Sl  Petersburg  Library  has  secured  fragments 
of  about  three  hundred  Pentateuch  MSS^ 

IL  DeteripHan, — Respecting  the  external  condition 
of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary 
from  12mo  to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  ude  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  those 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masoretic  text ; 
such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted  let- 
ters, etc  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton-paper ;  the 
ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  in  the  oldest  scroll  of  the 
Samaritans  at  NablAs,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  purple. 
There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points. 
The  indiHdual  words  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
I  dot.  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are 
mirked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by 
an  asterisk.  A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a 
peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 
and  the  like ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak  at- 
tention. For  example,  nsh  and  JTSM,  IS  and  15,  ^lai 
tnd  im,  hat  and  bx,  SaX*^  and  b3K%  Xnp-i  and 
i("ip%  ti  and  b,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the 
T\  without  a  dagesh,  etc,  are  thus  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  (comp.  Kirchheim,  p.  34). 

The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  Kazztn^  the  termination 
of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  =,  .*.,  or  <. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number  of  its  divisions  is 
stated  thus : 

(850)        31  Dinx^  l-^xp  :  •pttjfinn  iido  ntn 
(800)  D'^nxia    *'  ijirn    *•      *• 

(130)  o*«iDibw  n«T3    ••      •^ttJ'^bcn    "      *♦ 
COS)  nil  .  *i     *«       ■»5''nnn    **      " 


a8«) 
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The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii,  15 
(viii,  8,  in  Hebrew  text),*  where  the  words  **  Middle  of 
the  Torah"  (Snin-IXT  V^At)  are  found.  At  the 
end  of  each  MS.  the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of 
the  scribe,  and  also  that  of  the  proprietor  are  usually 
stated.  Yet  their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy 
when  given,  and  very  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when 
entirely  omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no 
internal  evidence  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written.  To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have 
i»  yet  reached  Europe  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date 
than  the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
Nabl&s  bears — so  the  Samaritans  pretend — the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"I,  Abisha,  eon  of  Phinehas.  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aa- 
ron the  priest— upon  them  be  the  pracc  of  Jehovah— In  his 
honor  have  I  wiilten  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tahemacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Gerizira,  even 
Beth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  pottseralon  of 

•  Mr.  Dentsch.  who  copied  here  Kirchheim  (p.  36),  has 
overliH)ked  the  tatter's  note,  viz.  that  Lev.  vlil,  S  coninins 
the  two  words  which,  according  to  the  Mnsorires,  consti- 
tute the  middle  of  all  the  words  in  the  Pentateuch.  As  it 
^und»  now  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Lev.  vii, 
^  ^V^^  Samaritan  Pentateuch  corresponds  to  viii,  8  in 
the  Hebrew  text 


the  land  of  Canaan,  and  all  its  boundaries  aroimd  it,  by 
the  children  of  Israel.    I  praise  Jehovah." 

(Letter  of  Meshalmah  ben-Ab  Sechnah,  Cod.  19,791, 
Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  in  Heidenheim,  i,  88.  Comp.  Epitt. 
Sam,Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum  [Cizte,  1688] ; 
A  ntiq,  EccL  OrienU  p.  128 ;  Huntingtoni  Epist.  p.  49, 56 ; 
Eichhom,  Repertorium  f,  bUbL  und  tnorg.  Lit,  vol.  ix,  etc) 
But  no  European  has  full}^  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this 
scroll,  however  great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search 
(comp.  Eichhom,  EinleU.  ii,  599) ;  and  even  if  it  had 
been  found,  it  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
credence.  It  would  appear,  however  (see  archdeacon 
TatUm*s  notice  in  the  Parthenon^  No.  4,  May  24, 1862), 
that  Mr.  Levysohn,  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian 
staff  in  Jerusalem,  hait  found  the  inscription  in  question 
"going  through  the  middle  of.the  body  of  the  text  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  extending  through  three  columns.** 
Considering  that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  Hun- 
tington "  that  this  inscription  had  been  in  their  scroll 
once,  but  must  have  been  erased  by  some  wicked  hand** 
(comp.  Eichhom,  t&ul),  this  startling  piece  of  informa- 
tion must  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  Neverthe- 
less, Lieut.  Conder  speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the 
inscription  on  the  venerable  MS.  {Tent  Work  in  Pales" 
tine,  i,  50). 

This  venerable  roll  is  written  on  parchment,  in  col- 
umns thirteen  inches  deep  and  seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  The  writing  is  in  a  good  hand,  but  not  nearly 
so  large  or  beautiful  as  in  many  book-copies  which  they 
possess.  Each  column  contains  from  seventy  to  seven- 
ty-two lines,  and  the  whole  roll  contains  a  hundred  and 
ten  columns.  The  skins  of  which  the  roll  is  made  are 
of  equal  size,  and  each  measures  twenty-five  inches  in 
length  by  fifteen  inches  in  width.  In  many  places  it 
is  worn  out  and  patched  with  rewritten  parchment,  and 
in  many  other  places  where  not  torn  the  writing  is  il- 
legible. About  two  thirds  of  the  original  writing  is  still 
readable.  The  name  of  the  scribe,  we  are  told,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  kind  of  acrostic,  and  forms  part  of  the  text  run- 
ning through  three  columns  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
In  whatever  light  this  statement  may  be  regarded,  the 
roll  has  the  appearance  of  very  great  antiquity. 

III.  Critical  Character. — We  have  briefly  stated  above 
that  the  Exercitaiiones  of  J.  Morin,  which  placed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  far  above  the  received  text  in  point 
of  genuineness — partly  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
many  places  with  the  Sept.,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  superior  "  lucidity  and  harmony" — excited  and  kept 
up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary controversies  on  record.  Characteristically 
enough,  however,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
very  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  point  at  issue, 
It  would  now  appear  as  if  the  unquestioning  rapture 
with  which  every  new  literary  discovery  was  formerly 
hailed,  the  innate  animosity  against  the  Masoretic  (Jew- 
ish) text,  the  general  preference  for  the  Sept.,  the  defec- 
tive state  of  Shemitic  studies — as  if,  we  say,  all  these 
put  together  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for  one 
moment  not  only  place  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  a 
par  with  the  Masoretic  text,  but  even  raise  it^  uncondi- 
tionally, far  above  it.  There  was,  indeed,  another  cause 
at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dispute :  it 
was  a  controversial  spirit  which  prompted  J.  Morin  and 
his  followers,  Cappellus  and  others,  to  prove  to  the  Re- 
formers what  kind  of  value  was  to  be  attached  to  their 
authority — the  received  form  of  the  Bible,  upon  which, 
and  which  alone,  they  professed  to  take  their  stand. 
It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  which  the 
Scriptures  were  interpreted  and  expounded  by  the 
Roman  Church,  could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  "  Antimorinians** — De  Muis,  Hottin- 
ger,  Stephen  Morin,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pfeiffer, 
etc — instead  of  patiently  and  critically  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaries  by  arguments 
which  were  ¥dthin  their  reach,  as  they  are  within  ours, 
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directed  their  attacks  agaiiut  the  persons  of  the  Morin- 
ianS|  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  left  the  question  of 
the  superiority  of  the  new  document  over  the  old 
where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value  were,  it  is  true, 
the  labors  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc,  Walton,  etc,  at  a  later 
period,  who  proceeded  eclectically,  rejecting  many  read- 
ings, and  adopting  others  which  seemed  preferable  to 
those  of  the  old  texL  Huubigant,  however,  with  un- 
exampled ignorance  and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Mori- 
nus's  first  notion — already  generally  abandoned— of  the 
unquestionable  and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again, 
was  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Keiniicott,  Alex,  a 
St.  Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  Bertholdt,  and  others. 
The  discussion  was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Kavius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  disposing  of 
this  point  of  the  superiority  (£xerritatL  PhU,  in  Huubig. 
PtoL  [Lugd.  Bat.  1755]).  It  was  from  his  day  forward 
allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  Maaoretic  text 
was  the  genuine  one;  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when 
the  Samaritan  had  an  **  unquesticHiably  clearer"  read- 
ing, this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of 
value,  however  limice«i,  did  attach  to  it.  Michaelis, 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modem  critics  ad- 
hered to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1815,  when  Gesenius  (/>e  Pent,  Sam,  Origine,  Indole, 
et  Auctorilate)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  So  masterly,  lucid,  and 
full  are  his  arguments  and  his  procjfs  that  there  has 
been,  and  will  be,  no  further  question  as  to  the  absence 
of  all  value  in  this  recension,  and  in  its  pretended 
emendations.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  variations,  of  which  he  first  of  all  be- 
thought himself,  is  quite  sufiicient  to  convince  the  read- 
er at  once  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  blunders, 
arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  exegesis.  That  others  owe  their 
existence  to  a  studied  design  of  conforming  certain  pas- 
sages to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and 
faith — more  especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  upon  which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen 
and  indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
he  desired  to  be  worshipped.  Finally,  that  others  are 
due  to  a  tendency  towards  removing,  as  well  as  linguist- 
ic shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure  or 
in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards  filling  up  all  apparent 
imperfecrions  either  by  repetitions  or  by  means  of  new- 
ly invented  and  badly  fitting  words  and  phrases.  It 
must,  however,  be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations 
(Exod.  xiii,  6,  where  the  Samaritan  reads  *'  Six  days 
shalt  thon  eat  unleavened  bread,'*  instead  of  the  re- 
ceived"  «S«?«i  days," and  the  change  of  the  word  n*^nn 
"There  shall  not  be,"  into  n^nr,  «/«'<•,"  Deut.  xxiii, 
18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  themselves  are  no- 
where tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these  once 
so  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in  order  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the 
commonly  received  arrangement  of  Gesenius,  who  di- 
vides all  these  readings  into  eight  classes: 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by  which 
emendations  of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  matrea  lectiO' 
nit,  are  supplied.  Thus  D7  is  found  in  the  Samar.  for 
D-oftheMasoretictext;  m  forn--;  "liforV;  orT^^K 

for  DnbX;  n^llfit^  for  nSk^,  etc;  sometimes  a  1  is 
put  even  where  the  Heb^  text  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  grammatical  rules,  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva : 
T^SBin  is  found  for  rSfiH  (Lev.  xvi,12);  ni-^rN  for 
m-ian  (Deut.  xxviii,  68)i  ' 

(b.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns,  proba- 
bly less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into  the  more 
common  ones.    Thus  13113,  DM,  iKh,  become  ISHSX, 


(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  apparatdy 
incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion  of  the 
verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is  altered  ioto 
the  regular  future.  In  this  manner  "YlPtl  becomes 
n^an  (Gen.  xxiv,  22);  rW  is  emendated  into  rr\TQ'^. 
(XXV,  18);  K"n;^  (verb  r\''i)  into  rJN*!*^  (xli,83);  the 
final  ^^,  of  the  3d  pers.  fern.  plur.  fut.,  into  ns. 

(d)  On  the  other  hand,  the  paragogical  letters  1  and 
*^  at  the  end  of  nouns  are  almost  universally  struck  out 
by  the  Sam.  corrector;  e.  g.  *^3:iO  (Deut.  xxxiii,  16) 
is  shortened  into  ■p''»,  in-^n  into  n"«n  (Gen.  i,  24); 
and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a 
common  gender,  he  has  given  them  genders  according 
to  his  fancy.  Thus  masculine  are  made  the  words  cr? 
(Gen.  xlix,  20),  nr«  (Deut.  xv,  7,  etc),  n:n«  (Gen. 
xxxii,  9) ;  feminine  the  words  y^V(  (Gen.  xiii,  6),  "^T 
(Deut.  xxviii,  25),  OBS  (Gen.  xlvi,  25,  etc.) ;  wherexer 
the  word  "irS  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "girl,"  a  PI  is 
added  at  the  end  (xxiv,  14,  etc). 

{e.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner  pofs- 
sible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb;  so  laiC"' 
SICI  Tl5n,  **  the  waters  returned  continuaily,"  is  trans- 
formed into  ia©1  isbn  iaitt:"'1,  **  they  returned,  they 
went  and  they  returned"  (Gen.  riii,  8).  Where  the 
infin.  is  used  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  pn*in  (xxi,  16),  "far 
off,"  it  is  altered  into  np'^n"'.ri,  "  she  went  far  away," 
which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible;  or  it 
is  changed  into  a  participle,  as  513  51Tl*^h  (Gen.  xliii, 
7)  into  the  meaningless  3  >1'^n. 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  roo<lem  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great  number 
of  places.  Thus  Dl*»r  for  D1">5  (Gen.  iii,  10, 11);  nr 
for  nil  (xi,  30) ;  C'lllDS  for  the  collective  "lICX  (xv, 
10);  ni^X,  "female  servants,"  for  P.inrfit  (xx,  IH); 
nma  "«3  nm3iQ  Nn^l  for  the  advert)ial  a*!»  (xUx, 
15);  TT^nn  for  D^^H'^'ia  (Exod.  xxvi,  26,  making  it 
depend  from  "^X?) ;  Dl^p,  in  the  unusual  sense  of '^  fnm 
it"  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii,  13),  is  altered  into  PlSSIS  (Lev. 
ii,  2) ;  riT^  is  wrongly  put  for  Tl  (3d  pers.  sing,  mssc 

of '^'^n=^^);  "15,  the  obsolete  form,  is  replaced  by 


the  more  recent  1*^5  (Numb,  xxi,  15);  the  unusual  fem. 
termination  *^  (comp.  bs'^aM,  b'^3"*2K)  is  elongated 
into  r>"^-;  inc  is  the  emendation  for  1*^0  (Deut.  xxii, 
1);  "^in  for  "^nnn  (xxxiii,  15),  etc 

2.  The  second  cUss  of  variations  consists  of  glosses  w 
inter|)retations  received  into  the  text — glosses,  moreover, 
in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfrcquently  coincides  with  the 
Sept.,  the  various  versions,  and  Jewish  commentaries, 
most  of  them  therefore  the  result  of  exegetical  tradition. 
Thus  nCKI  C"*K,  "man  and  woman,"  used  by  Gen. 
vii,  2  of  animals,  is  changed  into  hap31  "^ST,  ''male 
and  female;"  T'K3«  (Gen.  xxiv,  60),  « his  haters," be- 
comes T'S'^IK,  "his  enemies;"  for  hiD  (indefin.)  is  sub- 
stituted MTDIK^ ;  K^*^,  "  he  will  see,  choose,"  is  ampli- 
fied bv  a  lb,  "  for  himself;"  *i>n  "I^H  is  transformed 
into  mi*^  ^fflfi*  lan  (Lev.  xvii,  10);  bx    nb«  ^^y^ 

Drbn  (Numb,  xxiii,  4),  "And  God  met  Bilearo,"  be- 
comes with  the  Sam.  b  PK  'bK  ^kViiq  «X^''%"and 
oil  angel  of  the  Lord  found  Bileam;"  hCKH  b$  (Gen. 
XX,  3),  "for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  into  r.*T'.X  P5 
n^lKn,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  woman ;"  for  '^133^%  from 
133  (obsol.,  comp.  JJo),  is  pat  *^*133b,  "  those  that  ire 
before  me,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me;"  I^P],  "and  she  emptied"  (her  pitcher  into 
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the  trough,  Gen.  xxiv,  20),  has  made  room  for  ^*^^^n^) 
**iDd  she  took  down;"  MBO  *^nnri3,  "I  will  meet 
there"  (A.V.  Exod.  xxix,  43),  U  made  D«  "^n^smS, 
"I  shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Numb,  xxxi,  15, 
before  the  worda  n3p3  ia  DH'^Tin,  "Have  you 
spared  the  life  of  every  female?"  a  J^O^,  **  Why,"  is  in- 
serted (SepL) ;  for  Knp»  mn*^  D«:  •'a  (Deut.  xxxii, 
3), "  If  I  caU  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  the  Sam.  baa  DOn, 

"In  the  name,"  etc 
3.  The  third  class  consists  of  conjecttiral  emendations 

of  difficulties;  e.  g.  the  elliptic  use  of  *1?%  frequent  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  being  evidently  unknown  to  the 
emendator,  he  alters  the  ^h^*]  MS©  HKiQ  pbn  (Gen. 
xvii,  17),  "shall  a  ciuid  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  a  hun- 
dred years  old?"  into  T-blK,  "shaU  I  beget?"  Gen. 
xxiv,  62,  Ml 2^  K3,  "he  came  from  going"  (A.  Y. 
"from  the  way")  to  the  well  of  Lahai-roi,  the  Sam.  al- 
tera into  inn-an  KS,  "  in  or  through  the  desert"  TSepU 
6iaTfKlpiffAov).  In  Gen.  XXX, 34,  ■J'^^inia  ■»rT^  13  ^n, 
"Behold,  may  it  be  according  to  thy  word,"  the  I? 
(Arab.  J)  is  transformed  into  K^,  "and  if  not — ^let  it 

be  like  thy  word."     Gen.  xli,  82,  Dlinn  V^^^T]  hs\ 

*^And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled,"  becomes  M^JI 
n  n*^39, "  The  dream  rose  a  second  time,"  which  is 
beth  un-Hebrew  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sense 
and  construction  of  the  passage.  Better  is  the  emen- 
dation, Gen.  xlix,  10,  1'^b^'l  *pap,  "from  between  his 
feet,"  into  "from  among  his  banners."  ''.'^baT  'paTa. 
Exod.  XV,  18,  all  bat  five  of  the  Sam.  oodd.  read  D^lSfb 
115%  *•  forever  and  longer"  instead  of  ^51,  the  com- 
mon form,  "evermore."  Exod.  xxxiv,  7,  Kb  HjJSI 
fl|9p,  "  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  «n,"  becomes 

■^^I*!  ''^  *^J^^\  "  *>^^  ^^®  innocent  to  him  shall  be  in- 
nocent," against  both  the  parallel  passages  and  the  ob- 
vious sense.  The  somewhat  difficult  4E)D*^  K^l.  "and 
they  did  not  cease"  (A.  V.  Numb,  xi,  25),  reappears  as 
a  still  more  obscure  conjectural  ^BOM^,  which  we  would 
Tcnture  to  translate,  "they  were  not  gathered  in,"  in 
the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of  either  the  11193 SX, 
'"congregated,."  of  the  Sam.  Vers.,  or  Castell'a  "conti- 
naeruDt,"  or  Houbiganfs  and  Dathe's  "  conveneranU" 
Xamb.  xxi,  28,  the  "17,  "Ar"  (Moab),  is  emendated 
into  19,  "as  far  as,"  a  perfectly  meaningless  reading; 
except  that  the  *^9,  "city,"  it  seems,  was  a  word  un- 
known to  the  Samaritan.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Numb,  xi,  32)  HlattJ  dnb  inurS'^'l,  "and 
they  (the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  trans- 
posed into  nidtnv  Dnb  lianiS'^l*  "and  they  slaugh- 
toed  for  themselves  a  slaughter."  Deut.  xxviii,  37, 
the  word  SlBOb,  "an  astonishment"  (A.  V.), very  rarely 
QStd  in  this  senae  (Jer.  xix,  8 ;  xxv,  9),  becomes  D  w3b. 
''to  a  name,"  L  e.  a  bad  name.  Deut.  xxxiii,  6,  '^il'^l 
*^tl03  'y'^T^Of "  May  his  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam., 
with  its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or,  rather,  ignorance 
of,  the  use  of  poetical  diction,  reads  "^BDTD  *ir)K^  '^M'^l, 

''May  there  be/rom  kirn  a  multitude,"  thereby  trying 
perhaps  to  encounter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
word  ■'fiO^,  standing  for  "  a  great  number."  Anything 
more  absurd  than  the  irX73  in  this  place  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  A  few  verses  farther  on,  the  uncommon 
me  of  '(Q  in  the  phrase  "lilTanp*)  '^-0  (Deut  xxxiii,  1 1), 
■shiest,"  "not,"  caused  the  no  less  unfortunate  altera- 
tion ^!^*^p*^,  *^13,  60  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
''smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rUe  not  again^ 
t^eoomes  "  who  will  raise  them  f" — barren  alike  of  mean- 


ing and  of  poetry.  For  the  unusual  and  poetical  ^K^'n 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  25;  A. V, "thy  strength"),  T^S'I  is  sug- 
gested ;  a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  com- 
mentators are  at  a  greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of 
the  original. 

4.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  readings  where 
the  Sam.  is  corrected  or  supplied  from  parallel  pas- 
sages. Thus  n«7dt  vA  (Gen.  xviii,  29)  becomes  i<b 
n*^niSK,  according  to  ver.  28.  Proper  names,  which 
are  variously  written  in  Hebrew,  are  all  conformed  to 
one  orthography,  as  I'lH'',  Moses's  father-in-law.  In 
Gen.  xi,  8, "  and  the  tower"  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
taken  from  the  fourth  verse. 

5.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  larger  interpolations 
taken  from  parallels,  in  which  whatever  was  said  or 
done  by  Moses  as  recorded  in  a  preceding  passage  is  re- 
peated ;  and  whatever  is  said  to  have  been  commanded 
by  God  is  repeated  in  as  many  words  where  it  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  this  way 
Exodus  is  much  enlai^ed  by  interpolations  from  itself, 
or  from  Deuteronomv.  G^enius  thinks  that  these  in- 
sertions  were  made  between  the  date  of  the  Sept.  and 
Origen,  because  the  Alexandrian  father  mentions  a  pas- 
sage of  the  kind  (Pick,  Horce  Samarit,). 

6.  The  sixth  class  consists  of  corrections  made  in  or- 
der to  remove  what  was  ofiensive  in  sentiment  to  the 
Samaritans,  or  what  conveyed  an  improbable  meaning 
in  their  view.  Thus  in  the  antediluvian  times  none 
begets  his  first  son  after  he  is  150  years  of  age.  Hence, 
from  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech,  100  years  are  sulv- 
tracted  at  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  their  first  son. 
In  the  postdiluvian  times  none  is  allowed  to  beget  a  son 
till  after  he  is  fifty  years  old.  Accordingly  some  years 
are  subtracted  from  several  patriarchs  and  added  to 
others.  To  make  this  intelligible,  we  subjoin  from  our 
Ilorce  SamarituTUB  the  following  table  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  chronology,  and  where  the  first  column, 
marked  A,  gives  the  years  before  birth  of  son;  the  sec- 
ond. By  the  rest  of  life ;  the  third,  (7,  the  extent  of  whole 
life: 


ANTXniLUVIAMS. 
Htbrew. 
ABC 

Jared 169  800  963 

Enoch 66  800  866 

Methuselah 187  782  969 

Lamech 189  590  777 

POSTDILUVIAKS. 

Arphnxad 35  403  488 

Eber 84  430  464 

Peleg 80  909  889 

Reu 89  207  289 

Seriig 80  200  230 

Nahor. 99  119  148 


Samaritan. 
ABC 
68    785    847 
65    800    865 
67    658    720 
53    600    653 

185  803  488 

184  870  404 

190  109  289 

189  107  839 

180  100  230 

79  69  148 


Under  this  head  falls  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii,  40: 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt  was  430  yean."  The  Sam.  has  "  The  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  fathers  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  430 
years."  The  same  reading  is  in  the  Sept  (cod.  Alex, 
and  Josephus;  comp.  also  GaL  iii,  17).  In  Gen.  ii,  2 
*^:''^nrri  is  altered  into  "^^^rn,  the  sixth. 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might  briefly 
call  Samaritanisms,  i.  e.  certain  Hebrew  forms  trans- 
lated into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan ;  and  here  the  Sam. 
codices  vary  considerably  among  themselves — as  far  as 
the  very  imperfect  collation  of  them  has  hitherto  shown 
— some  having  retained  the  Hebrew  in  many  places 
where  the  others  have  adopted  the  new  equivalents. 
Thus  the  gutturals  and  ahevi  letters  are  frequently 
changed :  li^^M  becomes  ZSTIK  (Gen.  viii,  4) ;  ''Xa  ia 
altered  into  ^T1  (xxiii,  18);  txyo  into  ySttJ  (xxvii, 
19);  ^int  stands  for  *^bnT  (Deut  xxxii,  24);  the  H  ia 
changed  into  n  in  words  like  AnS,  0*^1130,  which  be- 
come Jns,  D'^naa ;  n  is  altered  into  5 — *173n  beoomee 
^799.    The  *^  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  mater  leeti- 
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oms):  a''0*^*in  is  rtibstituted  for  a^ira'^ri;  K-|*^'^«  for 
M^'^K ;  *^*^B  for  ^t.  Many  words  are  joined  together: 
ni^lTia  stands  for  mn*l  nxi  (Exod.xxx,28);  "jWriD 
for  IK  "jna  (Gen.  xli,  46);  D*^t*^-ia  ^n  is  always 
n'^T'^^Il^ri  The  pronouns  tnK  and  "jtHK,  2d  pers.  fem. 
sing,  and  plur.,  are  changed  into  "^DK  and  *pnM«(the  ob- 
solete Heb.  forms)  respectively ;  the  suff. »]  into  ^K  |  "J 
into  ^'^  \  the  termination  of  the  2d  pers.  sing.  fem.  preL, 
r)-|  becomes  "^D,  like  the  Ist  pers.;  the  verbal  form 
Aphel  is  used  for  the  Hiphil;  ■»nn3T»  for  '^n^ism; 

If 

the  medial  letter  of  the  verb  ^  9  is  sometimes  retained 
as  K  or  *^,  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  the  Hebrew. 
Again,  verbs  of  the  form  h  7  have  the  *^  frequently  at 
the  end  of  the  infin.  fuu  and  part.,  instead  of  the  tl. 
Nouns  of  the  schema  P^p  (bziK,  etc)  are  often  spelled 
P'^tSp,  into  which  the  form  ^1131^  is  likewise  occasion- 
ally tran^ormed.  Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may 
be  mentioned :  ^H  (Gen.  xxxiv,  31)  =  ^*^it,  ^"^tj 
(Chald.),  "Uke;"  0*^nn,  for  the  Heb.  Dn*n,  "seal;" 

nn*)b3/*as  though  it  budded,"  becomes  nnnBKa  = 
the  Targ.  nniBK  13,  etc 

8.  Passages  which  have  been  conformed  to  the  the- 
ology, hermeneutics,  and  worship  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  polytheism,  the  four 
passages  where  Elohim  is  construed  with  a  plural  are 
altered  so  as  to  present  the  singular  (Gen.  xx,  18 ;  xxxi, 
68;  XXXV,  7;  Exod.  xxii,  9).  Again,  whatever  savors 
of  anthropomorphism,  or  is  unsuitable  to  the  divine  maj- 
esty, is  either  removed  or  softened.  Wherever  the  Al- 
mighty himself  is  brought  immediately  into  view  as 
speaking  to  and  dealing  with  men,  "  the  angel  of  God" 
is  substituted.  Reverence  for  the  patriarchs  and  Moses 
led  to  the  alteration  of  Gen.  xlix,  7  and  Deut.  xxxiii, 

12 ;  for  example,  for  "  cursed  is  their  anger,"  CfiK  "^HK, 
the  Sam.  reads,  **  excellent  is  their  aiiger,"  DBM  "^*^1K ; 
and  instead  of  "  the  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell," 
mn*^  1^'^'^f  it  has  "  the  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
makes  him  to  dweU,"  which  yields  no  sense.  In  like 
manner,  voces  honestiores  are  sometimes  put  when  there 

is  fancied  iinmodesty,  as  in  Deut.  xxv,  11,  1*^IS!a733  is 
changed  into  11^33. 

Here  Gesenius  puts  the  notable  passage  Deut.  xxvii, 
4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Ebal  into  Gerizim  to 
favor  their  own  temple.  Some,  as  Whiston  and  Kenni- 
oott,  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  Jews  changed 
Gerizim  into  Ebal,  but  unsuccessfully  (comp.  on  this 
point  Lee's  Prolegomena^  p.  29). 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than  worth- 
less variations  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four  which  he 
thinks  preferable,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  viz.  Gen.  iv,  8,  where  the  Sam.  adds,  "  Let  us  go 
into  the  field;"  Gen.  xxii,  18,  "inM,  a,  instead  of  inNE, 
behmd  (also  found  in  five  fragments  of  old  Jewish  MSS. 
at  St.  Petersburg;  see  Joum,  A siat,  1866,  i,  642) ;  Gen. 
xlix,  14,  where  0*131,  a  bowj  is  D'^'^J,  6ony ;  and  Gen. 
xiv,  14,  p^'*\  instead  of  p1}Jl,  i.  e.  he  mimbered,  for  he 
led  forth.  Even  these  have  been  thought  emendations, 
and  rejected  by  the  majority  of  critics  (comp.  Frankel, 
EinfiuMy  p.  242). 

Frankel  has  treated  of  the  subject  more  by  way  of 
supplement  to  Gesenius  than  from  an  independent  point 
of  view.  His  additions  to  the  classes  of  the  latter  are 
small  and  uaimportant,  besides  being  pervaded  by  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  age  when  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch originated.  He  adduces  —  1.  The  use  of  the 
imperative  for  the  third  person,  as  1'^pT^  for  S^p*^ 
(Exod.  xii,  48)-;  and  to  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  in- 
finitive absolute,  as  *in3T  for  ^13T  (xiii,  8),  n^SK  for 
'^taM  (Nnmb.  vi,  33),  etc    2.  The  characteristics  of 


the  GalilflBo  -  Palestinian  dialect,  mch  as  the  inte^ 
change  of  the  akevi  letters,  and  of  2  for  B,  of  Y  for  3, 
etc  But  this  peculiarity  is  simply  owing  to  carelos* 
ness  of  transcription  in  the  copyists,  who  wrote  as  tbey 
pronounced,  and  softened  the  hard  gutturals  which  wne 
difficult  to  their  organs.  8.  The  Aramaean  coloring  and 
orthography,  as  b^^  and  b'^tSp.  This  is  likewtae  ow> 
ing  to  transcription,  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  chanK- 
teristic  of  the  Samaritan  (Frankel,  EinftHts,  p.  288  aq.). 
Another  classification  of  the  Samaritan  chanctenstie 
readings  is  given  by  Kirchhehn.     He  makes  thirteen 

classes,  D*^n5»  a**^, as  follows :  i.D*^i3om  mfio'jnnb 

D*^T*^"^3  ^h  n^:?737,  additions  and  alterations  in  favor 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  e.  g.  Deut.  v,  21.  2.  m&Oinns 
niK^ub,  additions  to  fill  up.     8.  ^IM^n,  explicatioos 

or  glosses.   4.  D*^raam  d'^iren  qi5n,  change  of 

verbs  and  conjugations.  6.  ni72Cri  Cp^n,  change  of 
nouns.  6.  nKlunn,  assimilation,  or  bringing  irregu- 
lar forms  into  the  same  wiiform  type.  7.  r"^*42n 
ni'^nificn,  permutation  of  letteiv.  8.  d'^'^'^53,  pro- 
nouns. 9.  •pen,  gender.  10.  nBOi:n  nvr'!8t  let- 
ters added.  11.  ^innm  OTT^n  nT^m«,  addition  of 
qualifying  letters,  as  articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepcwi- 
tions.     12.  ^^Bn*1  Vllph,  junction  and  separation. 

13.  fills'  ima*<,  chronological  alterations  {Karme  Skon- 
roHy  p.  82  sq.).  Comp.  for  No.  18,  Pick,  Hora  Sttmari- 
tanrn  (Gen.  v  and  xi,  where  the  differences  of  the  chro- 
nology in  the  Heb.,  Sept.,  Sam.,  and  Josephus  are  ex- 
hibited). 

A  third  division  is  that  adopted  by  Kobn  {De  Peirf. 
8am,  p.  9).  He  makes  three  divisions,  viz.  1,  Samari- 
tan forms  of  words;  2,  corrections  and  emendations;  8, 
glosses  and  corruptions  for  religious  purpoaes;  and  per- 
haps, 4,  blunders  in  orthography. 

IV.  Origin  and  ^^— In  regard  to  these  questions, 
opinions  have  been  much  divided.  We  shall  enumerate 
the  principal  ones. 

1.  That  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  aa  an  inheritance  from  tbc 
ten  tribes,  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  popular  no- 
tion nms.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  Morinus,  Walton, 
Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Jafan. 
Bertholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson,  and  oth- 
ers. Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly  swn- 
med  up: 

(1.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  after 
the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics,  since  there  ex- 
isted an  intense  hatred  between  the  two  narionalities. 

(2.)  The  Samaritan  canon  has  only  the  Pentatench 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  canon :  had  that  book 
been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagtographa  and 
the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  not  also  received  those. 

(3.)  The  Samaritan  letters,  avowedly  the  more  an- 
cient, are  found  in  the  Samaritan  code ;  therefore  it 
was  written  before  the  alteration  of  the  character  iniu 
the  square  Hebrew — ^which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
Exile — took  place. 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pentatench  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  ten  tribes— 
is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now  adduce  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it;  and  the  reader 
will  see,  by  the  somewhat  feeble  nature  of  the  aipi- 
ments  on  either  side,  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  spoken  in  the  matter, 

(o.)  There  existed  no  religious  animosity  whatsoever 
between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  separated ;  the  ten 
tribes  could  not,  therefore,  have  bequeathed  such  an  an- 
imosity to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  who,  we  mav 
add,  probably  cared  as  little,  originally,  for  the  dispute 
between  Judah  and  Israel  as  colonists  from  far-off  coun- 
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fcittveen  the  (lowly  Juduied  Simiritans  ind  Ilie  Jews 
only  dales  from  the  momeut  wbea  the  litter  refuBcd  to 
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time  of  [be  achinn,  becaiiM  many  paaJms  of  David,  writ- 
iiigi  of  Solomon,  etc,  muu  have  b«en  circulating  among 
■  he  people.  But  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Samari- 
tan* regarded  Jeruulem.  and  the  inieiiK  hatred  which 
they  natunlly  conceived  againet  the  poal-Mouic  writ- 

for  their  rejecting  the  other  books,  iti  all  of  which,  save 
Josbua,JudgrB,and  Job,  cither  Jerutalein,  as  the  centre 
of  worabip,  or  David  and  hii  houae,  are  extolled.  If,  I  of 
however,  Lowe  haa  really  found  with  them  (ai  he  re-  ,  cri 
porta  in  the  Aligem.  Zriiung  d.  Judmt/i.  April  18, 1839) 
our  book  of  Kin)(i  and  Solomon'e  Song  of  Songs- which 
they  certainly  would  not  have  received  subeequently — 
all  theac  aif;uoienta  are  perfectly  gmtuiinua. 

<r.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  waawt  introduced 
by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  hut  came  into 
UM  tt  a  much  later  period.  The  Samaritans  might, 
therefore,  have  rvceired  the  Pentateuch  at  the  hands  of 
the  returned  exiles,  who,  according  (o  the  Talmud,  af- 
leneardM  changed  their  writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch 
dqIv,  to  >a  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sams 
inaily,"  says  Uar  Sutra  {Siaihtdr.  21  b), 
eiven  to  lirael  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  holy  (Hebrew) 
language:  it  waa  agaii 

Ezra,  in  the  Atkiirith  writing  and  Artarutic  language- 
Israel  then  selected  the  Ashuritb  writing  and  the  holy 
language,  and  left  to  the  ignorant  ('Ifiuroi)  the  Ibri 
writing  and  the  Aramaic  language.  Who  are  the  ig- 
norant? The  Cuthim  (Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri 
writing?  The  Ubonai  (Samaritan)."  (See  alw  Lui 
uiio,  in  Kirchheim,  op.at.p.  111.)  It  is  well  knuwi 
alsr>,  that  the  Maccalican  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions;  BO  that  '^  iSiirat"  would  point 

~    n  character  for  ordinaiy  purposes 


places.    The  b 

It  must,  on  the  other  b 

Samaritan  and  Sept.  quite 
other,  and  follow  each  the  1 
quotations  in  the  N.T.tron 
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2-  The  second  lesding  opinion  on  i 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  that  it  was  introduced 
by  Manaiseh  (camp.  Joaephus,  Ant.  xi,  8,  2,  i) 
lime  of  Ibe  foundation  of  the  Samaritai 
HiHint  (^rizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Prideaux,  Ful- 
di,  Hasoe,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Keii,  etc-).  In  support  of  thia  opinion'  are  allied  the 
i<U>lairv  of  the  Samaritans  before  thev  received  a  Jew- 
ish priist  through  Esar-haddon  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-83), 
inil  the  immense  number  of  readings  common  to  the 
^pt.  and  thia  code  against  the  Masoi 

3.  Uiher,  but  very  ist^ted,  notions  are  those  of  Ho- 
rin.  Le  Clerc,  Poncei,  etc,  that  tbe  Israelitiih  prieat  sent 
bi  the  king  of  Ajt^ria  to  inalrBct  the  new  inhabitants 
in  the  religion  of  the  country  brought  the  Penuteoch 
wiih  him;  further,  that  the  Samaritan  Penuteuch  waa 
lb(  production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus  (''it'JDII  in 
Ibe  T>lmud),whD  lived  during  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
uid  who  falaiSed  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  waa  the  Meaaiah  (Uahet) — agaiiul  which  there 
iinnly  thia  to  be  obaerved,  that  there  is  not  the  alight- 
ntilleratiou  of  such  a  nature  lobe  found;  Anally,  that  I 


{!-)  That  the  Sept.  was 
itan  (De  Dieu,  Selden,  Ilr 
hum,  Kohn). 

(2.)  That  mutual  inlen 
(droliua,  Usher,  Ravius,  en 

(8.)  That  both  vetsioni! 

from  the  one  which  afterw 
ily  in  Palestine;  that,  how 
niptions  and  interpolations 
(Geeeniia). 

(4.)  That  the  Samaritai 
tereil  from  the  SepL  (Franl 

(a.)  As  to  the  fltst  of  lb 
waa  translated  from  the  Sa 

that  in  certain  MSS.  of  ihi 
the  word  mn-^  was  retai 
(i-  e.  Samaritan)  char«et« 
dme,  Eira,  according  to  I 
I  after  the  capt 
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literisscribitut;  Vod,E,Tl 
teliigenlea  Pi  H  legere  coni 
how  it  came  that  some  Gre 
out  of  the  Hebrew  nini. 
upon  Origen's  words  mnst 
Another  reason  alleged  in 
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Hebrew  text  arose  froiii 
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bas  been  used :  llie  Samaritans  had  already  brooght  out 
for  their  own  use  a  Greek  translation,  known  under  the 
name  of  rb  ^fiapiiTucov ;  the  Sept  finding  this  con- 
venient for  their  purpose,  took  it  for  their  basis,  altering 
here  and  there  after  the  Hebrew  original  to  suit  their 
own  ideas  (so  Kohn,  p.  38  sq.).  But  there  is  this  objec- 
tion to  that  theory :  the  Samaritan-Greek  version  was 
not  translated  before  the  3d  or  4th  century  A.D.  Be- 
sides, it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  people  like  the  Samar- 
itans, who  on  all  other  occasions  showed  themselves 
powerless  to  invent,  only  capable  of  feeble  imitation, 
should  in  this  one  instance  have  distanced  their  rivals 
in  producing  so  great  a  literary  work  as  a  Greek  trans* 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  this  reason  we  must  give 
up  this  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  texts. 

(6.)  As  to  the  second  opinion,  that  mutual  interpola- 
tions have  taken  place,  or  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  corrected  from  the  Septuagint,  it  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent :  many  passages  occur  in  the  former 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  being  interpolations  from 
the  Alexandrine  version,  e.  g.  Qen.  xxiii,  2,  r"'1p:i 
pT2S  bx  3?3^fitn=iv  woXii  'Ap/3or,  ^  itmv  iv  rCa  koi- 
Xutftart;  Gen.  xxvii,  27,  xbia  mirn  rT^n3  =  u;f  dafiij 
aypov  TrXfipovg;  Gen.  xliii,  28,  X'Jnnejixn  -jl-in 
U*^T^h^h=e{}\oyrjfibvoQ  6  dv^pwirog  iKiivot  rt^  0€y; 
Exod.  V,  13,  03?  "jPS  ■prn=r<i  d^vpov  t^tdoro  vfilv, 
etc.  But  how,  moreover,  on  this  supposition,  are  the 
equally  numerous  passages  to  be  accounted  for  in  which 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  from  the  Sept.,  some- 
times in  these  cases  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  at  oth- 
ers departing  from  itV 

(c.)  The  third  opinion,  advocated  by  Gesenius,  that 
both  the  Samaritan  and  the  Sept.  were  formed  from 
Hebrew  MSS.,  has  the  most  probability. 

((/.)  The  fourth  opinion,  which  claims  that  the  Samar- 
itan has,  in  the  main,  been  altered  from  the  Sept.,  will 
have  few,  if  any,  supporters  since,  according  to  Frankel, 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  through  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Targum  and  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.     See  Septuagint. 

VI.  Copies.— I.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  in  European  libraries 
(Kennicott) : 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Ujuhcr),  Bodl.,  fi)l.,  No.  8127.  Perfect, 
except  the  first  20  nnd  last  9  verses. 

No.  8.  Oxford  (Unher),  Bodl.,4to,  No.8188,wIth  nn  Ar- 
abic version  in  Samaritan  characters.  Imperreci.  Want- 
inff  the  whole  or  Levitims  and  many  portions  of  the  oth- 
er oooks.    See  NuMDKBS  and  Dkutkbonomy. 

No.  3.  Oxford  (Oher),  Bodl..  4io.  No.  8129.  Wanting 
many  portions  iu  each  book,  especiully  in  Numbers  and 
Deateronomv. 

.  No.  4.  Oxford  (Usher,  Land),  Bodl.,  4to,  No.  624.    De- 
fective In  parts  of  Deuteronomy. 

Na  5.  Oxford  (Marsh),  Bodf.,  12mo,  No.  16b  Wanting 
some  verses  in  the  be^nuing;  21  chapters  obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock),  Bodl.,  24mo,  No.  A32&  ParU  of 
leaves  lost ;  otherwiM  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Usher),  Br.  Mos.  Cland.  B.  8vo.  Vellam. 
Complete.    2&4  leaves.    Of  great  value. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1.  Recent 
MS.  containing  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  an 
Arabic  version  in  the  Samaritan  character.  Wanting  the 
first  34  chapters,  and  very  defective  in  many  places. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  8ani.  No.  2.  Ancient 
MS.,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  all  Deu- 
teronomy from  the  7th  charier.  Honbi^ant,  however, 
quotes  from  Gen.  x,  11  of  this  codex— a  rather  pozxling 
circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy),  Oratory,  No.  1.  The  fa- 
mous MS.  of  P.  delta  Valle. 

Nu  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin),  Oratory,  No.  2.  Made-op 
copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  Genev.).    Of  little  value. 

No.  18.  Rome  (Peiresc  and  Barber.),  Vatican,  No.  106. 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  Arabic  version  in  Sa- 
maritan character.  Very  defective  and  recent.  Dated 
the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellertins),  Vatican.  Also  sup- 
posed to  l)e  of  the  7th  centnrjr.  but  very  doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be  very  an- 
cient ;  not  collated. 

No.  10.  Leyden  (Golins  MS.),  fol..  No.  1.  Said  to  be 
complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  ftagroent  only. 


No.  1&  London  (Count  of  Paria's  library).    With  ret- 
sion. 
No.  19.  St  Petersburg  (Imp.  Libr.). 

A  description  of  No.  19  is  expected  from  Mr.  Haricavy, 
while  the  others  are  described  bv  Kennicott  in  his  JjU- 
sei'tatio  GeneraliSf  reprinted  by  Blayney  in  bis  edition 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

All  these  are  written  on  separate  leaves;  none  are 
in  the  shape  of  rolls.  At  NablAs,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  synagogue,  and 
only  brought  out  with  much  solemnity  on  certain  fes- 
tivals, an  ancient  parchment  roll,  purporting,  by  its  in- 
scription, to  have  been  written  by  the  band  of  the 
great-grandson  of  Aaron  himself,  thirteen  years  after 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  It 
is  written  on  the  hair  side  of  the  skins  of  some  twenty 
rams  that  served  as  thank-offerings  (so  says  the  priest). 
They  are  of  unequal  size,  some  containing  five,  some 
six,  columns  of  writing.  Other  old  MSS.  are  also  men- 
tioned as  existing  there  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine ;  one 
has  the  date  of  A.H.  35  (=A.D.  655)  inscribed  on  it. 

2.  Printed  edition*  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  separate  reprint  from  the  Ut- 
ter was  made  by  Blayney  (Oxford,  1790).  A  fac^mile 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  from  one  of  the  Kablfts 
MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of  the  correspond- 
ing Masoretic  text,  and  a  Russian  translation  and  in- 
troduction, by  Levysohn  (Jerusalem,  1860) ;  but  the 
specimen  is  badly  executed. 

VII.  Literature, — Besides  the  Introductions  of  Eich- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Uftvemick,  Keil  and 
Bleek,  and  the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith  (which  we  have  freely  used  here),  the  reader  is  rs- 
ferred  to  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Samarit.  Orpine,  Indole,  et 
Aucforitate  (Hake,  1816,  4to);  Joum.  Sacr.  Lit,  July. 
1853,  p.  298  sq.;  Morini  (J.)  J'Jxerdtationes  in  vtrym- 
que  Samarit.  Pent<iteuchum  (Paris,  1631,  4t«);  L'sher, 
Syntagma  de  Sept.  InterpretibuSy  EpistoUi  ad  L,  Cappet- 
lum  (London,  1655, 4to) ;  Poncet,  Nouveavx  Edairciue- 
ments  nir  VOrigine  ei  le  Pentateuque  des  Samaritanu 
(Paris,  1760, 8vo) ;  Le  Clerc,  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theo- 
loffiens  de  NoUande  stir  VHistoire  Critiqve  du  R.  Strntm 
(Amsterdam.  1686, 8vo) ;  Tychsen,  Disputatio  Uistorico- 
phiioloffico'critica  de  Pentateucho  Ebrceo'  Samuriitmo, 
ah  Ebrteo  eoque  Masorelieo  Descripto  Exempiari  (Butzo- 
vii,  1766,  4to) ;  Prideaux,  Old  and  New  Testament  con- 
nected in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  Na- 
tions (London,  1719,  8vo) ;  Walton,  Prolegomena  (ed. 
Dathe,  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo),  xi,  9,  11;  Cappelli  Critiea 
Sacra  (ed.  Vogel  and  Scharfenberg,  Hate,  1775-86. 8vo) ; 
Hassencamp,  Der  entdeckte  tcahre  Ursprung  der  altfn 
Bibeliibersetzungen  und  der  gerettete  samar.  Text  (Min- 
den,  1775)  ;  Kennicott,  Second  Dissertation  (Oxford, 
1759) ;  Rutherford,  l^ter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennicott,  ta 
which  his  Defence,  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  ear- 
amiited,  and  his  Second  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown  to  be.  in  many 
instances f  Injudicious  and  Inaccurate  (Cambridge,  1761. 
8vo);  Kennicott,  Answer  to  a  L^ter  from  the  Rer.  T. 
Rutherford,  D.D.  (1761, 8vo);  Rutherford,  Second  Lettei 
to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  which  his  Defence  of  the  Sec- 
ond Dissertation  is  examined  (1763, 8vo) ;  Bauer,  Critica 
Sana  (Lipsin,  1795) ;  Steudel,  in  BengeFs  A rdkiv.  iii, 
626,  etc. ;  R.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  V.  T.  (Paris,  1685, 
4to) ;  Fulda,  in  Paulus*8  Menwrabilia,  vii ;  Hasse,  A  us- 
sichten  zu  Hhffiger  A  ufkldrung  uber  das  A .  T.  (Jent. 
1785, 8vo) ;  Paulus,  Commentar  Uber  das  N.  T.  (Lubeck. 
1804,  8vo),  pt.  iv;  Hupfeld,  Beleuchtung  einiger  dun- 
Hen  und  missverstnndenen  Stellen  der  alttestammtlirhen 
Textgeschichte,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830,  pt.  ii; 
j  Mazade,  Sur  VOrigine,  VAge,  et  VEtat  Critique  du  Pent. 
Samar.  (Geneva,  1830, 8 vo) ;  Hug,  in  the  Frfibyrg.Zeit- 
schrifiy  vol.  vii ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  A  uthentie  des  Pch- 
iateuches  (Berlin,  1836, 8vo),  vol.  i ;  Stuart,  in  the  Noiik 
American  Review  for  1826,  and  American  Biblical  Re- 
pository for  1832;  Frankel,  Vorstudien  (Leipeic,  1841), 
and  Ueber  den  Einjbtss  der  pal&stimschen  Exegem  auf 
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die  altxawirimiache  Hermeneutik  (ibid.  1851,  8ro) ;  Lee, 
Prolegomena,  in  Biblia  ScurOf  etc  (London,  8.  a.) ;  Da- 
Tidson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Oiticism  (Edinburgh,  1852, 
8fo);   -jn-ITanD  *^^nD,  IntroducUo  m  Librum  Talmu- 

dicum  ^De  Siimaritanis^^  scripsit  Raphael  Kirchheim, 
(Frankfort,  1851,  8vo) ;  Walker,  in  the  Christ,  ExanU- 
Iter,  May  and  September,  1810;  Zeitschri/l  d  A  M.  G, 
xiii,  275;  xir,  622;  xviii,  582  sq.;  xix,  611  sq.;  Nutt, 
SamaritftH  Uistoryy  p.  83  sq. ;  Kohn,  De  Pentateucho 
Samaritano  (Lipflis,  1865;  reviewed  in  Frankers  Mo- 
natsachri/tf  1865,  p.  356  sq.)  ;  Geiger,  NachgeUisKne 
Schrifien  (Berlin,  1877),  iv,  M  sq. ;  Pick,  Hora  Samari- 
tante,  or,  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  compared  with  the  ffebreto  and  other 
A  Hcient  VertionSy  in  Biblioth,  Sacra,  1876-77-78.  See 
Samaritans,  Modern.     (B.  P.) 

SAMARITAN  SECTa  The  roost  important  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  b  given  by  Epiphanius  {Uceres, 
[i,  28],  followed  by  John  Damascus  [ibid,  p.  79],  and 
Kicetas  [Thesaur,  i,  85]).  Epiphanius  mentions  four 
different  sects — the  Essenes,  Sebusans,  Gorthenians,  and 
Dositheana.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  bodies 
nothing  is  known,  nor  is  the  information  with  regard 
to  the  SeboMuis  (2€/3ot;aioi,  *^X:9inU7)  more  satisfac- 
tor}-.  They  are  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  commencing  the  year  in  the  early  autumn;  soon 
after  this  they  held  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
Pentecost  later,  and  that  of  Tabernacles  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Jews  were  celebrating  their  Easter.  Of  the 
Gorthenians,  termed  by  Nicetas  Sorothenians,  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  four 
secte  and  their  leader  Dositheus,  it  is  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile the  discordant  testimony  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Samaritan  writers.  Epiphanius  re- 
lates of  them  that  they  were  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  austere  in  their  manner  of  life,  avoiding  ani- 
mal food,  some  marrying  but  once,  others  not  at  all.  As 
to  the  ob<«ervance  of  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  avoid- 
ing contact  with  others,  fasting  and  penance,  they  were 
not  distinguished  from  the  other  Samaritans.  Their 
founder  was,  he  continues,  a  Jew  who,  for  his  learning, 
aspired  to  be  chief  among  his  party,  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  went  over  to  the  Sa- 
maritans and  founded  a  sect :  later  he  retired  to  a  cave, 
and  there  star\'ed  himself  to  death  out  of  affected  piety. 

What  Epiphanius  relates  here  concerning  Dositheus 
fully  accords  with  the  account  of  AbCll-Fath  concerning 
Diisis:  but  the  austere  life  of  his  adherents  can  only  re- 
fer to  those  of  Dostfkn,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
further  on.  It  seems  that  Epiphanius  has  confounded 
the  two  together,  which  has  also  been  done  by  later 
writers.  The  statement  of  AbOl-Fath  is  that  a  sect  ap- 
peared calling  themselves  Dostan,  or  "  the  Friends,"  who 
varied  in  many  respects  the  hitherto  received  feasts  and 
traditions  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the}'  held  for  impure 
«  fountain  into  which  a  dead  insect  (V^  kS)  had  fallen ; 
altered  the  time  for  reckoning  the  purification  of  women 
and  commencement  offcasts;  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs 
which  had  been  laid,  allowing  those  only  to  be  eaten 
which  were  found  inside  a  slain  bird;  considered  dead 
snakes  and  cemeteries  as  unclean;  and  held  any  one 
whose  shadow  fell  upon  a  grave  as  impure  for  seven 
days.  They  rejected  the  words  "  Blessed  be  our  God 
forever^  (ob-^rb  imbx  llin),  and  substituted  Elo- 
liim  for  Jehovah;  denied  that  Gerizim  had  been  the 
first  sanctuary  of  God;  upset  the  Samaritan  reckoning 
for  the  feasts,  giving  thirty  days  to  each  month,  reject- 
ing the  feasto  and  order  of  fasts,  and  the  portions  (due  to 
the  Levites).  They  counted  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost 
from  the  Sabbath  the  day  after  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, like  the  Jews;  not  from  the  Sunday,  like  the  other 
Samaritans.  Their  priests,  without  becoming  impure, 
could  enter  a  house  suspected  of  infection  as  long  as  he 
did  not  speak.  When  a  pare  and  an  impure  house  stood 
side  by  side,  and  it  waa  doubtful  whether  the  imparity 


extended  to  the  former  as  well,  it  was  decided  by  watch- 
ing whether  a  clean  or  unclean  bird  first  settled  upon  it. 
On  the  Sabbath  they  might  only  eat  and  drink  from 
earthen  vessels,  which,  if  defiled,  could  not  be  purified ; 
they  might  give  no  food  or  water  to  their  cattle :  this 
was  done  on  the  day  previous.  Their  high-priest  was 
a  certain  Zara,  who  bad  been  turned  out  of  bis  own 
community  for  immorality. 

At  a  later  period  lived  DClsis.  Being  condemned  to 
death  for  adultery,  he  was  respited  on  the  promise  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Samaritans  by  founding  a 
new  sect.  He  went  to  'Asker,  near  NablAs,  and  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  Samaritan,  distinguished  for  his 

learning  and  piety,  by  the  name  of  WH^.  Compelled, 
however,  to  fly  for  his  life  on  account  of  a  false  accusa- 
tion which  he  had  brought  against  his  friend,  he  took 
shelter  at  Shueike  with  a  widow  woman  named  Amenta, 
in  whose  house  he  composed  many  writings;  but,  find- 
ing that  a  hot  pursuit  after  him  was  still  maintained,  he 
retired  to  a  cave,  where  he  peiished  of  hunger,  and  his 
body  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, he  lefb  his  books  with  his  hostess,  enjoining  her  to 
let  no  one  read  them  unless  he  first  bathed  in  the  tank 
hard  by.  Accordingly,  when  Levi,  the  high-priest's 
nephew — a  pious,  able  man — arrived  with  seven  others 
in  search  of  him,  they  all  bathed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
the  tank,  and  each,  as  he  emerged  from  the  water,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  believe  in  thee,  Jehovah,  and  in  Dfisis,  thy 
servant,  and  his  sons  and  daughters;*'  Levi  adding, 
when  his  turn  came, "  Woe  to  us  if  we  deny  DCisis,  the 
prophet  of  G(x)."  They  then  took  the  writings  of  Ddsis, 
and  found  that  he  had  made  many  alterations  in  the 
law  —  more,  even,  than  Ezra.  They  concealed  them, 
and  on  their  return  to  Nabl(is  reported  that  Dfisis  had 
disappeared  before  they  arrived,  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  the  next  Passover,  Levi  had  to  read  out  Exod.  xii, 

22  in  the  synagogue,  but  for  '*  hyssop"  (31TK)  he  sub- 
stituted "  thyme"  (*inSS).  Corrected  by  the  congrega- 
tion, he  still  persevered,  crying,  "  This  is  right,  as  God 
hath  said  by  his  prophet  DClsis,  on  whom  be  peace !  Ye 
are  all  worthy  of  death  for  denying  the  prophetic  office 
of  his  servant  DAsis,  altering  the  feasts,  falsifying  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  and  persecuting  the  second 
prophet  of  God,  whom  he  hath  revealed  from  Sinai ! 
Woe  unto  you  that  you  have  rejected  and  do. not  follow 
him !"  Levi  was  stoned.  His  friends  dipped  a  palm- 
leaf  in  his  blood,  and  ordained  that  whoever  would  read 
Diisis's  writings  and  see  the  leaf  must  first  fast  seven 
days  and  nights.  They  cut  ofi^  their  hair,  shaved  their 
beards,  and  at  their  funerals  performed  many  strange 
ceremonies.  On  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  move 
from  their  place,  and  kept  their  feasts  only  on  this  day, 
during  which  they  would  not  remove  their  hands  from 
their  sleeves.  When  one  of  their  friends  died,  they 
would  gird  him  with  a  girdle,  put  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  shoes  on  his  feet,  saying, "  If  we  rise,  he  will  at  once 
get  up,"  belie\nng  that  the  dead  man,  as  soon  as  he 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  would  rise  and  go  to  Paradise. 
As  to  the  age  in  which  DAsis  lived,  it  must  have  been 
long  before  Origen,  for  this  father,  in  his  Commentary 
on  John  xiii,  27  (ed.  Lommatjssch,  ii,  49),  tells  us  that  a 
"  certain  Dositheus  arose  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ; 
his  followers  are  called  Dositheans,  who  have  his  books 
and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  him,  as  if  he  had  not  died 
and  is  still  alive  somewhere,"  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Abdl-Fath  concerning  D(isis.  According 
to  Origen,  Dositheus  must  have  lived  long  before  him — 
probably  in  the  Ist,  or  at  least  in  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  sera.  That  he  was  the  teacher  or  pupil  of 
Simon  Magus,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  untenable 
conjecture.  See  Petermann  in  Herzog,  xiii,  387  sq.; 
Nutt,  Samaritan  History,  p.  46  sq. ;  Basnage,  Histoire 
des  Juifs  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  94  sq.;  Jost,  Gesck,  des 
Judenth,  u.  s,  Secten,  i,  62  sq. ;  De  Sacy,  Chrestom,  A  robe, 
i,  334  sq.     (K  P.) 

SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.    There  exist  three  dif- 
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ferent  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan,  two 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Greek  and  Arabic 
respectively. 

1.  SamariiaiK— The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  version  of  the  five  books  of  Moees  has  hither- 
to— so  Eichhom  quaintly  observes — "always  been  a 
golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very  prob- 
ably remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing  decisive 
judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which  no  one  has 
recorded  in  antiquity"  (Einleitunfff  ii,  820).  Indeed, 
modern  investigators,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have  done 
little  towards  the  elucidatiou  of  the  subject.  According 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves  (De  Sacy  \_Mem,  3],  Pau- 
lus,  Winer),  their  high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  about 
B.C.  20,  is  its  author.  Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years 
after  Christ.  Juynboll  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in 
use  in  the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post -Mohammedan  time,  on  account  of  the 
many  Arabisms.  Other  investigators  date  it  from  the 
time  of  Esar-haddon's  priest  (Schwarz),  or  either  shortly 
before  or  after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Kohn  thinks  that  it  was  made  by  different 
authors.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  com- 
posed before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple ;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular  Sa- 
maritan idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic. 

As  a  whole,  the  version  cannot  be  called  a  good  one, 
since  the  translator  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
proper  rules  of  exegesis.  Hence  he  falls  into  many  mis- 
takes. "  Elohim"  or  "  Jehovah"  is  commonly  avoided, 
and  "  angel"  put  instead,  to  suit  the  supposed  dignity  of 
the  divine  being.  The  names  of  peoples,  countries,  cit- 
ies, mountains,  and  rivers  are  changed  from  the  old  into 
more  modem  names,  as  the  following  list  of  geographi- 
cal names  will  prove.    Thus  we  read  in 

Gen.  vili,  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendib,  S'^nsno. 

X,  10,  **  Shinar,  Tsofah,  rJDI^t  (?  Zobah). 

11,  "  Asshur,  Astnn,  "piSDJ. 

**  Rehoboth,    Satcan,    "piSD   (?  Sitta- 

cene). 
••  Calah,  Laksah,  llDpb. 

IS,  "  Resen,  Asfsh,  hBD9. 

80,  "  Mesha,  Mesbal,  ^3073. 

xi,  9,  •*  Babel,  Lllak,  pb^V). 


Nnrob.  xxl,  83,  "*  Bashan,  Batbnhi,  'I'^^ra  (Bataon). 

xxxiv,  10,  **  Shepham,  'Abamiah,  31*^7319  (A^ 
meea). 
11,  "  Shepham,  'Afamiah.  JT»«Ey. 

Dent.ii,9,  "  Ar  05>,  Arshah,  no-^K. 

111,4,  '*  Argob,  Rigobaah,  nxaia'^^J  CPoia^- 
17,  '*  Chinneretb,  Genesar,  ^DSX 

W,  48,  "  Slon,  Tabar  Telgah,  Jiabn  nS3  (Je- 
bel  et  TelJ). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  proper  nouns.    Thns,  "land 
of  the  tower"  (Babylonia) ;  Potipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  m  is 
Cohenan ;  Gad, "  a  troop  will  depopulate,**  as  it  is  in  ihe 
Samaritan,  is  here  rendered  "a  despiser  will  despise.''  In 
Gen.  X,  81,  for  "  these  are  the  sons  of  Shem,"  this  version 
has  DO  '^^■ib'^  npiV)n  h^n,  "these  are  rAejwrtww of 
the  sons  of  Shem.'*    Mistakes  are  numerous  and  glaring : 
thus  for  "  the  two  of  them"  (ttn*':©,  Gen.  iii,  7),  the  ver- 
sion has  *J1*in?5  "^E)*!*!,  "  pursuing  them,"  apparently 
because  the  translator  read  D*^nMas9.    In  Exod.  xx,26. 
"  thou  Shalt  not  go  up  by  steps"  is  rendered  pDH  Kb 
I'^^pi:?!,  "  thou  Shalt  not  ascend  with  prevaricationK" 
In  Numb,  xii,  14,  rt*^nfi<,  «  her  father,"  seems  to  hare 
been  taken  from  KIS,  for  it  is  rendered  "in  bringing 
her."     In  Gen.  xlix,  11,  iT^*^5,  "his  colt,"  is  mistaken 
for  "  city,"  and  is  therefore  translated  rtn*ip.     In  Cfen. 
xxiv,  63,  for  "  Isaac  went  out  to  take  a  walk"  (tVlri), 
the  Samaritan  has  "  Isaac  went  out  to  pray"  (HKb^^b), 
takuig  niO  as  equivalent  to  n*^;2 ;  but  in  this  it  agrees 
with  Onkelos,  the  Arabic,  and  Persian.    Another  char- 
acteristic of  this  version  is  the  great  number  of  glosses 
found  in  it.     Thus,  Gen.  i,  15,  D'^Sirn  y^pna  is  ren- 
dered iT'Taia  plbfi  ^^blDa,  to  which  Morinus  remarks, 
"  his  duabus  dictionibus  utitur  ut  firmamcntnm  expli- 
cet;"  Gen.  V,  27,  X-ia^T  is  rendered  1121  S-ini;  Gen. 
ii,8,  raw  by  pOB  ^133;  Gen.  r,  11,  *pCB  by  V^E 
:]np;  Gen.  iii,  9,  Kip-^l  by  psn  K*ipi1;  Gen.  v,  12, 
'^iTay  nnna  by  *^C5    ib   nnSPKI  =  the  one  vkidi 
has  been  brought  to  me;  Gen.  v,  22,  cb^b  '^m  by  "'HI 
uhsh  C)nl  (comp.  Kohn,  SamarUatdsche  Studien,  p.  32 
sq.     The  great  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasion- 
ally amounts  to  complete  identity;  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing example. 


Onkelos  in  Polyglot.  (Nnrob. 

in  nt*^  p*^n5i  nnn  "iioma :  nin*^  onp  *iT^b  xn^^ta 

ni'ima  bai  ■^ma*^  «V  p-'nj  "iiani  bm  nnn  iTam 

h^'2'^*^  vk  -pffl'^2'''»  iin*i::n  •)''23ST  *inai  «b  ■j'lasr 


v1, 1, 8.)  Saniar.  Version  In  Barberini  Triglot. 

•^235  nma  mia  bsi  «r©i  xb  on^n  -^^m  ^^m 
.bs*^-^  «b  'j'^w'^a'^'i  "pa-'is*)  v=2?i  TiT'::'^  xb 


Gen.  xlU,  8,  "  Al,  Cefrah,  M^BS  (?  Cephlrah,  Josh, 
ix,  17). 
xlv,  S,  "  Afhieroth  Knrnaim,  Aflnlth  Earniab, 

n'^i^^  n''a''Br. 

"  Ham,  Lishah,  niZJ'^b. 
«,  "  ElParnn,Pel!8hah,etc,  nirbfi  01*18 

aibBb. 

xlv,  14,  ♦*  Dan,  Banfas,  0X''3n. 

15,  "  Hobah,  Fogah,  HaiB. 

17,  "  Shaveh,  Mifneh,  036*0. 

XV,  IS,  '*  Eaphrates,  Shalmah,  S^Kiab'^. 

80,  "  Rephaim,  Chapah,  rtKDn. 

XX,  1,  *'  Gcrar,  Askelnn,  "jlbpOJ. 

xxvi,  2,  ••  Mltsraim,  Neflk,  p''B3  (?  Exod.). 

xxxvl,8,9,etc.,  "  Self,  Gablah,  nbsa  (Jebal). 

87,  "  Rehoboth,  Pathi,  "^nB. 


taken  from  a  fac- simile  by  Blanchini  (^EvanffeUanm 
Quadruplex,  II,  ii,  after  DCIV).  On  account  of  this 
similarity,  many  critics,  such  as  Hottinger,  Eichhom.  and 
Kirchheim,  have  held  it  to  have  been  copied  from  On- 
kelos. This,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  an  overstating; 
of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  tlva^  \Fyofifva  and  wonls 
of  uncertain  meaning  are  often  rendered  by  identical  fX 
similar  expressions  in  both.  Moreover,  when  Onk^ 
borrows  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  Samaritan  Targum 
often  follows  him.  Yet  the  two  are  independent.  Thf 
lattor  falls  into  serious  blunders  from  which  the  version 
of  Onkelos  should  have  protected  it,  it  often  retains  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Hebrew  text  where  the  other  gix-e?  a 
translation.  For  instance,  the  word  "^S^,  "pestilence"' 
(Exod.  ix,  15),  the  Samaritan  renders  by  bblS'2, "  wronl" 
as  if  it  had  read  nm,  "a  word."  If  it  had  followed 
Onkelos  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder, 
where  the  true  reading  is  *|niQ3,  i.  e.  "  with  death." 
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In  Dent,  i,  44,  we  read  D'^'i'S^,  "  bees,"  where  the  Sa- 
maritan renders  n*^b:s,  "  words,"  as  if  it  read  C*^^!*!, 
which  ctMild  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  followed  On- 
kelos,  who  renders  it  correctly  by  KH'^im,  "bees." 
That  the  Samaritan  Targum  has  not  followed  the  ver- 
sion of  Onkeks  may  be  also  seen  from  the  number  of 
difficult  Hebrew  words,  which,  although  intelligible  to 
the  Samaritan  translator,  he  would  not  have  retained 
bad  he  followed  Onkelos,  who  explained  the  same.  Of 
sach  difficult  words  Winer  mentions :  Gen.  ii,  12,  DniC ; 

xlviii,  22,  DaO;  xlix,  10,  nb«;  li,  29,  ■'T^  b«b  «''; 
Exod.  i,  16,  D"^3S«  ^5 ;  viii,  21,  Si:? ;  xiii,  18,  D-^OTSn ; 
xxiii,  28,  ns^X ;  xxvi,  6,  '^O'lp ;  xxvii,  4,  ^tSa^a ; 
xxvi,  19,  C^nX;  xxviii,  8,  aCJn;  xxxiii,  86,  5*IB; 

Lev.  i,  15,  pbl3;  U,  2,  HnnaTX;  ii,  14,  ttJ^5;  v,  21, 
r  wisn,  etc  (oomp.  p.  39  sq.).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Samaritan 
translator  has  not  known  the  version  of  Onkelos,  or  that 
he  has  not  perused  it;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that 
single  passages  have  been  interpolated  from  Onkelos; 
for,  as  Eichhom  has  justly  remarked,  "  the  Samaritan 
Paraphrase  went  through  different  hands,  and  was  after- 
wardji  edited  by  one  or  more  Samaritans"  {Introduction, 
voL  i,  §  305). 

For  purposes  of  exegesis  the  version  is  entirely  use- 
less. It  is  simply  interesting  as  faithfully  representing 
the  religious  ideas  and  literary  progress  of  the  Samari- 
tans; it  is  valuable  also  for  philological  purposes,  as  being 
the  roost  trustworthy  monument  of  an  important  She- 
mitic  dialect.  The  oldest  MSS.  hitherto  known  to  ex- 
bt  are  both  at  Rome — the  Barberini  Triglot  and  the 
Vatican.  The  former  was  bought  by  Peiresc  at  Damas- 
cus in  1681,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini, in  whose  library  it  still  remains.  It  is  imperfect; 
the  oldest  parts  were  written  in  A.D.  1226,  and  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  was  supplied  by  a  later  hand  in  1482. 

The  Varican  MS.  was  bought  by  Pietro  della  Valle  at 
Damascus,  in  1616.  It  is  much  later  than  the  one  just 
described ;  it  is  on  paper,  dated  A.D.  1514,  with  consider- 
able lacun«  of  woids,  and  even  verses  (comp.  Assemani, 
BM.  Vat.  CataL  I,  i,  464).  This  is  the  only  text  that 
has  ever  been  published :  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glut  of  1645,  and  was  thence  copied,  without,  however, 
a  fresh  collation  of  the  MS.,  into  the  London  Polyglot 
of  1657,  from  which  A.  BrUll  reprinted  it  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  published  it  under  the  title  Cl3^r 
n-l-trn  h^  ■'niaTa  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1875). 
Peterroann,  of  Berlin,  intended  to  publish  an  ediuon 
from  MSS.  collated  by  him  at  NablQs,  but  the  tirst  part 
only  was  published :  PetUateuchus  Snmnritatms,  ad 
fidtm  Librorum  M cmuAa'iptorutn  apud  Nablusianos  Re' 
pertorum,  edidit  et  vcwms  Jjectiones  adsaipsit  H.  Peter- 
mann.  Fcuciadus  f,  Genesis  (Berolini,  1872).  Frag- 
ments of  a  Samaritan  Targum  (Lev.  xxv,  26,  to  the 
end  of  that  book,  and  parts  of  Numbers),  from  a  Bod- 
leian MS^  were  edited  and  published  by  Nutt  (Lond. 
1874).  The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  con- 
tains also  many  fragments  of  the  Samaritan -Arabic 
translation,  as  well  as  of  the  Samaritan  Targum. 

2.  "  The  Samaritan"  in  Greek  {to  "^a^apiirucov).  In 
the  fathers  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  as  well  as  in 
MSS.  containing  the  SepL,  with  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  we  find  scholia,  or  pieces 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  so  designated. 
These  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Morin,  Hottin- 
ger,  and  Montfauoon,  and  are  in  Walton^s  Prolegomena. 
Castell,  Yoesius,  and  Uerbst  think  that  they  are  merely 
translated  extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Version ;  while 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Juynboll  suppose  them  to  be  re- 
mains of  a  continuous  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand,  Hengstenberg  and 
Hiivemick  see  in  it  only  a  correcte<l  edition  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Sept.   The  most  probable  of  these  opin- 


ions seems  to  be  that  which  looks  upon  the  notes  or 
scholia  aa  the  Samaritan  corrections  of  certain  places  in 
the  Sept. 

8.  In  1070  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of*  Saadias  Hag-gaon  (q.  v.). 
Like  the  original  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthropomor- 
phisms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by 
euphemisms,  besides  occasionally  making  some  slight 
alterations,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Samaritan  text, 
not  from  the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Hebrew  words 
occasionally  remaining  unaltered  in  the  translation. 
Often,  also,  it  renders  the  original  diflferently  from  the 
Samaritan  Version.  Principally  noticeable  is  its  ex- 
cessive dread  of  assigning  to  God  anything  like  human 
attributes,  physical  or  mental  For  D'^h^K,  miT^, 
"  God,"  we  find  (as  in  Saadias  sometimes)  Afalak  A  l- 
lah, "  the  Angel  of  God ;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God"  we  have 
(Deut.  ix,  12)  "the  beholding  of  God."  For  "bread 
of  God,"  "  the  necessary,"  etc.  Great  reverence  is  shown 
for  Moses  and  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  envy  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10).  It  is  written  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Arabs,  and  abounds  in  Samaritauisma. 
An  edition  of  this  version  was  commenced  by  Kuenen 
at  Ley  den.  (ienesis  was  published  in  1851 ;  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  in  1854.  In  Syria  it  would  appear  that  the 
Samaritans  still  u»ed  Saadias's  even  after  Abu  Said's  had 
been  made,  for  which  reason  Abul  Baracat  (about  1208) 
wrote  scholia  upon  the  latter  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people.  This  must  not  be  considered  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  a  Syriac  recension  of  the  Arabic-Samaritan. 
The  two  recensions — the  Syriac  of  Abul  Baracat  and  the 
Egyptian  of  Abu  Said — were  mixed  together  in  the 
MSS.,  and  cannot  now  be  properly  separated.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  we  must  refer  to  Juynboll  and  Eichhom : 
the  former  in  his  Orienialia,  ii,  1 15  sq. ;  the  latter  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  EinleUung  to  tlie  Old  Test.  Van 
Vloten  described  a  MS.  of  Abu  Said*s  in  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1803;  and  Juynboll  notices  the  MSS.  at 
Paris,  especially  Nos.  2  and  4,  in  the  Orientalia,  ii,  116 
sq. 

Literature, — Cellarius,  Horn  Samariiunts  (Frank- 
fort and  Jena,  1705,  4to,  2d  ed.),  p.  1-58;  Uhlemann, 
Samaritan  Chrestomathy  (LipsisB,  1837);  Walton,  Pro- 
legomenUy  ed.  Dathe ;  Castell,  Observations  on  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  the  I^ndon  Polyglot ;  Eichhorn,  Eiuleitung 
ins  A.  T,  vol.  ii;  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuchi  Samarit, 
Origine.  etc. ;  Winer,  De  Versionis  Pentat,  Samctr,  Indole 
(ibid.  1817,  8vo);  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.; 
H&vernick,  Einleitung,  i,  1 ,  Juynboll,  Commentarii  in 
Historiam  Gentis  Sanutritana  (Leyden,  1846,  4to);  Da- 
vidson, Treatufe  on  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i ;  Lee,  Pro- 
legomena in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Mitwra,  pro- 
legomenon ii,  §  1,3;  Kohn,  De  Penfateucho  Samaritano, 
p.  (>6  sq. ;  id.  Samaritanische  Studien  (^Breslau,  1868) ;  also 
Zur  Sprache,  LUeratur  u.  Dogmatik  der  Samaritaner 
(Leipsic,  1876) ,  BrlUl,  Zur  Geschichte  u.  Literatur  der 
Sanuiriter  (Frankfort,  1876) ;  Keil,  Introduction,  ii,  278 
sq. ;  Kaulen,  Einleitung  (Freiburg,  1876),  i,  91  sq. ;  Nol- 
deke,  in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift,  vi,  204  sq. ;  Barges,  Notice 
sur  deux  Fragments  d*un  Pentateuque  Ilebreu-Samari- 
tain,  1865,  p.  15;  Simon,  Ifistoire  Critique  du  V,  T,  p. 
261 ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop,  iii,  750  sq.;  Deutsch, 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iv,  2812  sq.;  Nutt,  Sketch 
of  Samaritan  History,  p.  106  sq. ;  Petermann,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyldop,  xiii,  375  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SamaritanB,  Modem.  As  already  stated  (un- 
der Samaritan),  a  small  remnant  of  the  old  nation  still 
dwell  in  their  ancient  capital,  Shechem.  There  existed 
a  tradition  among  them,  which  has  yet  hardly  died  out, 
that  large  numbers  of  their  brethren  were  dwelling  in 
various  parts  of  the  world — in  England,  France,  India, 
and  elsewhere — and  they  have  instituted  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  their  brethren.     In  past  ages  we  do  find  them 
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not  only  inhabiting  various  cities  in  Palestine,  but  even 
in  Egypt  and  Constantinople  (£1-Masudi,  Hist.  EncycL 
i,  114;  Kabbi  Benjamin,  Ititietary),  They  are  now, 
however,  confined  to  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem,  and 
their  sacred  city  through  all  ages.  Here  they  live  to- 
gether, Ghetto-like,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
town,  at  the  very  foot  of  Gerizim,  their  sacred  mount. 
They  have  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number, 
consisting  only  of  some  forty  families ;  and  before  many 
generations  more  have  passed  away,  the  ancient  Samar- 
itan nation  will  have  become  extinct.  In  1872  thev 
numbered  135  souls,  80  of  whom  were  males;  by  the 
defection  of  Jacob  Shellaby  and  his  family,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a  total  of  130  souls.  Perhaps  no  people 
have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age 
more  than  they  have,  yet  it  has  served  to  knit  them  the 
more  closely  together.  In  appearance  they  are  supe- 
rior to  their  circumstances,  as  also  to  all  others  around 
them  —  a  straight  and  high  forehead,  full  brow,  large 
and  rather  almond-shaped  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  some- 
what large  mouth,  and  well-formed  chin  are  their  chief 
physiological  characteristics;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  tall  and  of  lofty  bearing.  If  the  present  small 
community  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  their  nation  was 
in  ancient  times,  they  must  have  been  a  fine  race. 

A  deep  interest  is  attached  to  this  people,  not  only 
because  they  are  the  oldest  and  smallest  sect  in  the 
world,  but  principally  because  they  retain  the  opinions, 
ceremonies,  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  are,  like 
their  Jewish  brethren,  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Bible  histor}',  especially  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our 
object  will  be,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  account  of 
all  the  principal  features  of  their  life  and  manners,  as 
exhibited  by  these  remaining  votaries;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  chiefly  follow  Mills's  abridgment  (in  Fair- 
bairn's  Dictionary)  of  his  larger  account  {Three  Monfk*^ 
i$i  NiMus,  Lond.  1864). 

1.  Domestic  Life  and  Duties. — 1.  Circumcision. — The 
first  and  roost  important  is  to  admit  the  male  child  into 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  by  circumcision.  This  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  even  should 
that  be  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  practice 
of  the  Jews  of  old  (John  vii,  22) ;  and  not  in  the  syn- 
agogue, but  always  in  the  house  of  the  parents.  The 
performance  of  the  rite  devolves  upon  the  priest;  but 
should  he  happen  to  be  absent,  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  operating  may  do  it.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony  the  name  of  the  child  is  announced, 
as  of  old  (Luke  i,  59),  and,  when  over,  they  celebrate  it 
(as  the  Jews  do)  by  a  feast,  enlivened  by  Arab  music 
and  singing.  If  the  child  be  female,  the  only  observ- 
ance is  that  of  naming,  which  takes  place  on  the  third 
day  at  the  parents'  house,  without  any  particular  rite 
or  gathering  of  friends,  the  priest  simply  announcing  it 
in  the  hearing  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  present. 
Formerly,  they  used  to  redeem  the  first-bom  child,  as 
the  Jews  still  do,  according  to  the  commandment  (Exod. 
xiii,  13),  but  now  the  ceremony  is  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  their  people. 

2.  Marriage.  —  Like  most  Easterns,  the  Samaritans 
have  a  strong  desire  for  offspring,  a  feeling  which  is 
probably  intensified  by  the  paucity  of  their  number. 
This,  together  with  an  early  development  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, leads  them,  like  all  their  nei(;hbors,  to  marry  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  males  beuig  eligible  at  fourteen,  and 
the  females  at  ten  years  of  age.  But  they  never  inter- 
marry with  persons  of  another  creed,  whether  circum- 
cised or  uncircumcised ;  and  never  marry  but  on  a 
Thursday,  this  in  their  estimation  being  a  peculiarly 
pmpitious  day.  They  have  no  betrothing,  and  the  mar- 
riage rite  is  very  sim|)le.  Upon  the  appointed  day,  two 
men  who  are  witnesses  of  the  agreement  conduct  the 
bride  and  her  friends  at  midday  to  the  bridegroom's 
house,  where  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  priest. 
The  ser\-ice  is  in  Hebrew — an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
most  concerned — and  consists  of  portions  of  the  law  in- 
terspersed with  certain  prayers;  and  the  marriage  agree- 


ment Is  read,  by  which  the  young  brid^^room  has  to 
pay  a  fixed  dowry  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  In  the 
evening  a  feast  is  made,  followed  by  music,  singing,  and 
dancing,  performed,  however,  not  by  themselves,  btit  bf 
hired  Mussulmans.  Here  we  may  observe  that  tbev 
are  not  given  to  polygamy.  There  is  nothing  in  thdr 
theology  prohibiting  it,  but  this  virtue  has  grown  upon 
them  from  necessity,  on  account  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  sexes.  Their  present  nde,  and  one  which 
has  existed  for  some  ages  past,  is  that  any  one  mar 
take  an  additional  wife  if  the  first  wife  be  willing  l»tt 
on  that  condition  onlv. 

3.  ZH'rorce,  —  The  Samaritans  are  not  given  to  di- 
vorcement, and  in  this  matter  they  stand  in  singular 
contrast  to  their  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  neighbor. 
Their  modem  theology  at  least  forbids  it,  except  oqIt 
for  the  cause  of  fornication ,  but  their  strict  conformity 
to  this  dogma  under  all  circumstances  is  very  doubtful 

4.  Purifications, — There  are  seven  things  that  partic- 
ularly defile  a  person,  four  of  which  relate  to  both  sexes, 
the  remaining  three  pertaining  to  the  female:  (1)  the 
conjugal  act;  (2)  nocturnal  pollution ;  (3)  touching  aor 
dead  body ;  (4)  touching  unclean  birds,  quadrupeds,  or 
reptiles;  (5)  a  female  from  hemorrhage^  (6)  a  female's 
menstrual  discharge,  when  she  remains  unclean  for  sev- 
en days;  (7)  child-birth,  when  the  mother  is  accounted 
unclean  for  forty-one  days  if  the  child  be  male,  but  if 
female  for  eighty  days.  On  account  of  these  defile- 
ments they  purify  themselves  most  scrupulously.  For- 
merly, when  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered,  the  ashes  of  a 
burned  heifer  were  kept  to  be  mixed  with  rumiing  wa- 
ter and  sprinkled  on  the  unclean  person  by  one  that  vas 
clean  according  to  the  law  (Numb,  xix,  17-19).  Now 
running  water  only  is  used.  The  washing  of  hands  as 
a  rite  of  purification  at  rising  and  before  eating,  etc.,  as 
the  Jews  do,  is  never  obser\'ed  by  the  Samaritans;  they 
simpl}'  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  and  not  as  a 
religious  ceremony  (com p.  Mark  vii,  3, 4). 

5.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, — The  first  duty  on 
rising  is  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer,  which  is  long 
and  tedious.  It  is  generally  offered  by  each  individu- 
al in  private,  although  there  is  no  law  against  \l»  beiug 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  Any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  repeat  this  or  any  other  prayer  as  often  as 
he  pleases  during  the  day,  but  the  morning  and  even- 
ing orisons  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  and  must 
be  said  in  the  early  morning  and  at  sunset.  This,  like 
all  their  other  prayers,  is  a  set  one  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  consequently  not  understood  except  by 
some  one  or  two  besides  the  priest.  Still,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  language,  combined  with  the  antiquity  of 
the  formula,  imparts  to  it  a  kind  of  hallowedneas,  which 
has  a  strange  hold  upon  the  conscience  of  the  petiple. 
During  the  prayer  they  always  turn  towards  Mouni 
Gerizim. 

6.  Food^ — When  they  sit  to  eat,  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced before  the  food  is  served.  This  duty  devolves 
upon  the  head  of  the  family.  They  make  the  broadest 
distinction  in  articles  of  diet;  adhering  faithfully  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to 
its  obser\'anoe.  Thev  never  eat  the  flesh  of  anv  beast 
that  does  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof  (Lev. 
xi,  8-8;  Deut,  xiv,  6-8),  and  swine  are  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation.  All  kinds  of  |)oultry,  except  tho« 
notified  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi,  13-25),  are  considered  law- 
ful, as  well  as  all  fish  that  have  fins  and  scales  (Lev.  xi, 
9-12).  Like  the  Jews,  they  never  partake  of  flesh  and 
butter  (or  milk)  at  the  same  meal,  nor  do  they  even 
place  them  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  Six  hours 
must  elapse  after  partaking  of  meat  before  milk  or  luit- 
ter  can  be  taken.  The  Jews  found  this  custom  on  the 
passage, "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother^ 
milk"  (Exod.  xxiii,  19),  but  the  Samaritans  refuse  it 
the  importance  of  a  law  of  Moses,  and  only  observe  it  as 
a  sanatory  rule  laid  down  by  their  sages.  They  hold  it 
unlawful  to  eat  anything  prepared  by  cither  Jew8  or 
Gentiles,  therefore  they  make  their  own  bread,  cheese, 
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be  (Uughter- 
or  Killer,  wno  hta  lo  pass 
■  and  tnining  bsfore  he  is 
quilifial  U)  kill  according  to  the  uumeruuB  rules  pre- 
Kritwd  bj  (beir  taget. 

7.  liili/i  Uncardt  the  Ikad.—Titt  Simsritans,  like  the 
Jewj,  uich  the  dying  person  to  »»y  u  hU  Ust  words, 
"The  Lord  our  Gud  is  one  Lord."  This  last  utlcrsnce 
miut  be  in  the  Hebrew,  Ihererore  all  their  people,  worn- 
ta  and  children,  are  most  carefully  taught  ihia  phiaae. 
Tbe  relations  at  the  dead  never  rend  their  dutlieK,  as 
they  cunsidcr  it  In  be  coatrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
luive  they  any  fixed  time  to  mouni,  or  formula  to  re- 
peat over  the  departed.  With  them  It  is  mmply  a  mat- 
in uf  feeling;  some  mourn  (br  a  long  and  some  for  a 
•boner  lime.  But  to  indulge  in  grief  is  discouraged, 
forumuch  as  the  bigh-prieat  was  forbidden  to  mourn 
fur  the  dead  [Lev.  xjti,  10);  so  they  conuder  the  re- 
friiiiniciit  from  it  to  be  a  proof  or  a  more  thorough 
obedii^nce  to  the  will  of  God  and  ■  higher  religious 
MJie  of  mind.  As  anciently,  the  house  wherein  the 
iftA  body  lies  is  rendered  unclean  (Numb,  xix,  14),  and 
At  priest  carefully  avoids  ctosung  its  threshold  (Lev. 

As  SHin  as  the  dying  person  has  expired,  they  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  Tjns  (taharah),  purification,  by 
vuhing  the  body  carefully  with  clean  running  water. 

fnim  among  Ihenuelvw,  after  which  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
oiiiun  >hrood  (John  xi,  ■H),  and  then  placed  in  a  woml- 
EneuSn.  It  is  curious  tn  observe  that  no  other  natives 
ff  any  creed  use  coffins ;  the  Samaritans,  however, 
Kmpulnuity  fullow  the  example  set  them  by  their  fa- 
iher  Joseph  (Gen.  1,  86),  When  a  death  is  expected, 
(he  law  is  read  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  not  by  the 
pritsi.  but  by  one  appiiinre^l  for  that  puipoae.  As  soon 
M  all  hope  of  recoverj'  is  given  up,  the  reading  begins, 
it  runiinued  to  the  patient's  death,  and  again  resumed 
•fter  the  laharah,  and  continued  lo  Numb,  xxx,  I. 
-Ifter  arranging  the  funeral  procession,  the  reading  is 
wice  nuie  proceeded  with  uniil  the  whiJe  law  be  read. 
II.  Migim.  —  The  Samsriiaii  idea  of  religion  is  a 
"     n  their  faith  and  people  are  ay- 


oun  Ijslief,  the  only  peculiar  people  of 
the  Almighty  has  entered  into  covenants,  and  which 
mcensiiu  they  faithfully  keep.     These  are  seven  in 
aiunber,  and  are  ai  foUowa:  a,  the  oorenant  of  Noah 


:jsrlilui.    (FromaPbotogiiiph.) 

(Ren,  ix,  14) ;  6,  the  covenant  of  Abraham  concerning 
circumcision  (den.  xvi),  9-14);  c,  the  covenant  of  tbe 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  12-17);  d,  the  covenant  'of  the 
two  tables  of  the  ten  commandniwnts  (Exod,  xx,  2-IT); 
t,  the  covenant  of  salt  (Numb,  xviii,  19);/  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  2)  j  g,  the  covenant  of 
the  priesthood  (Numb.xxv,  13,  IS).  By  virtue  of  theie 
they  are  separated,  on  the  one  haiHl,  from  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, and,  on  the  other  hand,  fnim  the  Jews,  who,  they 
assert,  are  cursed  since  the  tinie  of  Cli. 

Cawlilutim. — Their  people,  according  to  the  above 


d  rellKi 


officers  preude 
(■ilB).  Upon  him  devolves  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  pertaining  lo 
the  priestly  office.  These  are  now  but  nominal,  as  they 
have  no  sacrifice  because  they  have  no  temple;  but 
certain  prayers  are  offered  instead  of  sacrifices.  These, 
together  with  the  priestly  blesnngs,  are  given  on  all 

"     '■    '  last  of  the  descendants  of  ' 


0  theii 


;le.  die. 


The 


'kofetl 


1  (Cteffli),  wl 

r  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family, 
o  read  the  public  service  generally,  1 
ogue  and  out  of  iL    Upon  h'       *     ' 


the  law.     These  two  officei 
tule  their  ',7^1  n^g,  or  h«ii 
supreme  and 


ig  cbetn  in 


of  judgmml.  Tbe  priest 
t  second,  and  before  this 
ibunal  all  Samaritan  matters,  whether  social  or  relig- 
is,  are  settled.  Should  a  i|ueBtion  of  any  difficulty 
ise.the  priest  calls  other  members  of  tbe  priestly  fam- 

qiiestions  are  determined  by  the  two  officeis  alone. 
2.  C/T«t— The  Saraariuna  have  no  formula  of  belief 
excepting  four  great  te 


lieve  ' 


n  Jeho* 


Ur>d :   (2)  to  be- 


ly  lawgiver;  (3)  to  beliei 
the  rri'in  {Torah),  renlateucb,  as  the  only  divine 
book;  (1)  to  believe  in  Mount  Gerizim  as  the  only 
house  of  GoiU  These  are  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
Samaritan  faith;  but  su  far  as  a  more  detailed  theologi- 
'  cal  creed  is  concerned,  the  thirteen  articles  drawn  up 
I  by  Maimonides  would  as  well  express  the  Samaritan 
the  Jewish  faith.  These  consist  of  a  belief,  in  God 
Creator  and  Governor;  in  one  God  only;  in  hia  not 
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being  corporeal;  in  €rod  being  first  and  last  of  all 
things;  in  God  as  the  only  object  of  prayer;  in  the 
truth  of  prophecy ;  in  the  truthfulness  and  superiority 
of  Moses ;  in  the  law  as  the  enactment  of  Moses ;  in  the 
anchangeableness  of  the  law ;  in  the  omniscience  of 
God ;  in  rewards  and  punishments ;  in  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  and  in  a  general  resurrection  {British 
JetDSf  p.  68).  Here  it  is  important  to  observe  that  their 
only  authority  in  theology  is  the  Pentateuch — nothing 
is  divine  and  binding  but  the  Torah;  all  their  dogmas 
are  belie ved,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  founded 
upon  that  sacred  volume ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  strict- 
ly and  wholly  the  disciples  of  Moses.  It  becomes, 
Uierefore,  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the  Biblical 
student  to  observe  how  many  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  revealed  truth  are  held  by  the  Samaritans  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  law.  For  instance,  they  found  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  upon  Exod.  iii,  6 — "  I  am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  Crod  of  Jacob ;"  being  the  very  passage  quoted 
by  the  Saviour,  and  drawing  from  it  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  "  he  is  not  the  (lod  of  the  dead,  but  the  God 
of  the  living"  (Mark  xii,  26,  27) ;  and  that  of  a  resur- 
rection they  hold  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  Gen.  ix,  6 — 
"And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require; 
at  the  hand  of  ever>'  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will 
I  require  the  life  of  man."  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  discernible 
in  several  points  of  modern  Samaritan  ism,  as  well  as 
of  mo^lem  Judaism ;  and  that  some  doctrines  may  be 
regarded  as  affiliated  to  the  Torah  rather  than  induct- 
ed therefrom.  Their  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah, 
although  infinitely  below  the  conception  of  the  New 
Test.,  is  yet  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews.  They 
never  call  him  Messiah — that  name  not  being  in  the  law 
— but  Tahebiih,  TX2T\r^  or  the  Arabic  equivalent,  Al- 
Mudt/,  the  Restorer.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  man,  a 
son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  according  to  the 
words  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  16).  The  promise  of  his 
coming  was  made  by  Moses — "  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken" 
(Deut.  xviii,  15).  He  is  to  be  not  a  king  and  conquer- 
or, but  a  great  teacher.  His  mission  is  not  to  shed 
blood,  but  to  heal  the  nations;  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
bring  peace.  He  will  restore  the  law  to  its  purity, 
preach  it  to  the  worid,  and  bring  all  the  nations  over  to 
its  practice.  In  fact,  he  will  be  a  great  reformer,  ex- 
pressly sent  by  the  Almighty,  and  endowed  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  perform  so  great  and  glori- 
ous a  work.  Following  his  direction,  they  believe  that 
the  congregation  will  repair  to  Gerizim.  where,  under 
the  "  twelve  stones  "  thev  will  find  the  Ten  Command- 
ment^  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  golden  vessels 
of  the  temple  and  the  manna.  After  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  the  Prophet  is  to  die  and  be  buried  beside  Jo- 
seph in  the  valley.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  conclusion 
of  seven  thousand  years  from  its  foundation,  the  world 
is  to  come  to  an  end. 

8.  Synagogue, — They  themselves  never  call  it  syna- 
gogue. Sometimes  they  use  the  Arabic  term  bit  Al- 
iahy  house  of  God.  but  the  common  appellation  is  kiti' 
thahj  niU3p,  place  of  assembly ;  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
avvaywyfjf  and  the  Hebrew  PiD??'?  *^'*?'  -^^  present 
they  have  but  one,  a  small  and  unsightly  building,  but 
large  enough  for  their  community.  Its  extreme  length 
measures  thirty-seven  feet  five  inches,  with  a  breadth  of 
eighteen  feet.  A  part  of  the  floor— namely,  that  of  the 
right-hand  division  in  the  accompanying  plan — is  raised 
a  foot  higher  than  the  remaining  portion.  Gn  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  recess  some  four  feet  square.  The  ceil- 
ing is  vaulted,  and  from  it  hang  two  very  primitive 
chandeliers  and  a  small  oil-lamp.  In  the  roof  is  a  cir- 
colar,  dome -like  window  to  admit  light  and  air,  the 
only  opening  besides  the  door.     The  small,  square  re- 
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Plan  of  the  present  Samaritan  Synagogue. 

cess  is  the  mu»bahj  or  altar,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  building.  It  is  here  the 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses,  is  kept,  in  the  form  of  a  roll 
and  in  this  respect  the  mudnih  answers  to  the  Jewish 
cheL  But  it  has  a  further  sacredness  attached  to  it. 
During  the  existence  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim  sacri- 
fices were  slain  on  the  altar,  but  since  its  demulitioo 
they  are  considered  unlawful;  therefore  the  mutbuh 
takes  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  prayer  that  of  sacrifice. 
Its  place  in  the  synagogue,  therefore,  fronts  the  spot 
whereon  the  temple  formerly  stood,  so  that  when  the 
worshippers,  during  service,  look  towards  the  sacred  r^ 
cess  their  faces  may  be  turned  to  Blount  Gerizim.  A 
large,  square  veil  hangs  continually  in  front  of  the  mu»- 
bah  J  in  order  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
as  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  two  officisk 
The  congregation  consists  of  males  only ;  but  in  this 
particular  the  Samaritans  do  not  stand  alone,  as  it  is 
common  to  the  natives  of  all  creeds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  Christian  Protestants  in  the  country.  Shoukl 
the  females  wish  to  be  present,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
gather  outside  the  building  in  the  court  and  listen  to 
the  service,  but  no  more.  On  this  point  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  but  not  with  reganl  to  the  number  uec- 
essary  to  constitute  a  congregation.  With  the  fint 
there  must  be  a  minyan — i.  e.  ten  males  of  full  age — prev 
ent  before  the  congregation  is  legal  and  the  service 
can  be  read ;  but  with  the  Samaritans  there  is  no  rule, 
but,  like  the  Christian  practice,  it  may  be  formed  of 
any  number  met  together  to  worship.  They  never  as- 
semble in  the  synagogue  during  week-days  except  on 
the  feasts  and  fasts.  Gn  the  Sabbath  thev  have  three 
services.  The  first  is  a  short  one  at  sunset  on  Fridav, 
at  which  time  their  Sabbath  commences.  The  second 
is  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  is  much  the 
longest  and  most  important^  for  during  this  service  the 
law  is  shown.  The  minister  takes  it  out  of  the  mi"- 
bah,  removes  its  covering,  opens  the  silver-gilt  case  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  exhibits  to^the  congr^ation  that 
column  of  the  text  which  contains  Aaron's  blessing 
(Numb,  vi,  24-27),  when  they  step  forward  to  kiss  the 
sacred  scroll.  The  last  service  is  on  Saturdav  after- 
noon  a  little  before  sunset,  and  consists  of  prayers  inter- 
spersed with  portions  of  the  law,  and  arranged  in  one 
liturgy.  The  language  being  all  Hebrew,  the  people 
understand  the  ser\*ice  but  very  imperfectly,  the  o(9l- 
cials  with  one  or  two  others  excepted.  It  is  perfomed 
in  a  kind  of  chant  or  cantillation  roost  peculiar  in  its 
character.  It  differs  nearly  as  much  from  the  native 
Arab  music  as  from  that  of  Europeans,  and  seems  to 
have  an  origin  both  ancient  and  peculiar.  They  haw 
seventy  different  melodies,  composed,  according  to  their 
tradition,  by  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  in  the  time  of 
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111  One 


dtbe  e< 


Id  the  1 


The  SablMUh,  tbenfure,  u  already  said, 

Siturcla;.     Thifl  da;  they  keep  mnst  Krictly  aa  a  dav 
||^re9^upol1  which  no  minntr  of  work  is  to  be  done, 
jKcording  to  the  wntds  of  the  law  in  Exod.  ki,  8-10. 
Til  ihif  command  they  adhere  most  faithfully, aoceptinR 
it  ID  it«  literal  fulnen.     Unlike  the  Je»>,  they  em] ' 
iio^iiH,  or  Gentilea,  to  light  their  Area  or  an  ulT  their  I 
dk>,  but  all  within  the  gates  keep  the  Sabbath  al 
Cunaequently  they  nerer  have  any  Kre  on  that  day,  but 
icrapokKBly  keep  the  command,  "Ye  shall  kindle  t 
fire  ibrDaghoot  your  habitaciont  upon  the  Sabbath  dai 
(F.iod.  xxxr,  8).     Not  a  lamp  or  a  candle  ever  buii 
on  that  day.     Whs 


>n  Friday  evening,  tl 


ark,  and  n 
e  Sabbath  h 


lights. 


Ibeir  hai 

firtat  idea  of  keeping 

quiet— never  to  gi>  out  of  their  dwelliiiga  except 

■yoigoguei  and  the  second  la,  to  live  more  generoiuly 

than  on  ordinary  daya,  but  the  cooking  is  all  prepared 

on  Friday.     Although  they  carefully  abatain  fVom  alt 

kind  of  work,  even  the  moat  trifling  acliona,  they  keep 

no  tuch  guard  on   iheir  language  nuc  check  on  their 

iboiighiis  but   feel  at  liberty  to  talk  about  anything 

and  everything;  and  of  a  higher  and  purer  mode  of 

•inctifjing  the  day  they  have  no  idea. 

tJ.)  Tie  A'etn  iloon, — Next  in  frequency,  but  not  in 
imponance,  to  the  obwrrance  of  the  Sabbath  i)  that  of 
the  new  moon,  the  rroih  hadah,  enuivalenl  to  the  Jew- 
iih  roj*  clodrti.  The  new  moon  is  sacredly  watched 
fur,  and  the  aftemoon  immediately  following  its  ap- 
puiance,  about  half-paat  four,  the  Samaritans  asKmble 
in  ihe  synagogue  to  perform  the  appointed  service.  It 
coiuuitsDf  preacribed  prayencompiiiedfor  the  occasion, 
iniermised  with  portions  of  the  law,  especially  those 
rererrinj;  to  the  beginning  of  months  (Numh.  x,  10; 
iiviii,  U-H).  During  the  recital  of  Ihe  service,  the 
whole  of  which  lasla  about  two  houra,  the  minister  ei- 
hibiti  one  of  the  roll-copies  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
congregation. 

(3.)  TJu  FeiuU  and  FatH.—Tbe  Samaritans  are  not 
(nitn  to  festivala.  In  this  they  greatly  diSer  from 
tbcir  Jewish  brethren,  a>  well  as  from  some  Christian 
oMnniunities.  In  the  Jewish  lalenilsr  there  are  above 
iliLHy  wch  seasons  of  grater  or  less  importance ;  but 
in  the  Samaritan  only  eight,  six  of  which  are  eom- 
luuled  in  the  law,  the  other  tito  being  leB  important. 
Tb«e  are  Ihe  following: 

('!.)  Karobm  Apluai,  or  Jewish  POVn  An,  Pan- 
over.  This  is  the  memariaj  of  their  great  national  de- 
literanee  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii).  The  time  of  its 
nkbration  is  the  Rlteentb  day  of  their  month  Nisan, 
in  tbe  evening  of  the  day:  but  should  that  happen  to 
W  a  Sabbath,  the  feut  is  held  on  the  previoua  day. 
In  place  of  celebration  is  Mount  (Jeriiim,  which  they 
fwiml  apon  Exod.iii,  18,  Therefore,  eariy  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fnurlwnth  day  the  whole  community,  with 
few  excepiiona,  close  their  dwellings  in  the  city,  and 
clamber  up  the  Mount,  on  the  top  of  which,  and  in  tmal 
of  the  mina  of  their  ancient  temple,  they  pitch  their 
mils  in  a  dide.  The  lamba,  five  or  six  in  number,  and 
"without  Unnisb,"  are  brought  nn  the  tenth  day,  and 
doling  the  intervening  daya  are  carefully  kept,  and 
cfeanly  wuhed  as  a  nort  of  purification  to  lit  them  for 
ilie  ptachsl  service  (comp.  John  v.  2).  On  Che  sacrci 
"  1  kindled,  over  which  two 


caldrons  full  of  water  are  placed.  Another  fire  is  kin- 
dled close  by  in  a  kind  of  circular  pit  sunk  into  the 
grounii,  where  the  lamba  ore  Id  be  roasted.  Al  sunset 
the  lambs  are  slaughtered  by  five  or  six  young  mm 
dressed  in  blue  rubes  of  unbleached  calico,  having  theii 
loins  girded,  who  dip  their  fingers  in  Ihe  stteaming 
blood  and  with  it  mark  the  foreheads  and  nos«  of  the 
children.  Tbe  boiling  water  is  carefully  poured  over 
the  dead  lambs,  and,  when  fleeced,  the  right  fore-legs, 
which  belong  to  the  priest,  are  reuHived  and  placed  on 
wood  already  laid  for  the  purpose,  together  with  the 
entrails;  salt  is  added,  and  they  are  then  burned.  The 
lambs  are  now  spitted  and  lowered  into  the  oven.  The 
ig  pole  thrust  through  from  head  to  Uil, 


r  the 


preve 


Inight 


the  lambs  are  Uken  up,  when  the  paschal 

feast  corn- 

•B.     A  large  cupper 

d:,.h  filled  with 

unleavened 

cakes 

and  bitter  herbs  rol 

ed  up  together  is 

brought  in 
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carefully  gathered  up,  not  a  particle  being  left,  which, 
wilh  the  bones,  are  all  burned  in  a  fire  kindled  for  that 
purpose  (Exod,  xii,  10).  On  the  following  day  rejoic- 
'ngs  continue;  fisb,  rice,  and  eggs  are  eaten,  wine  and 
ipirits  are  drunk,  and  hymns,  generally  impromptu,  are 
mng.  Here  we  may  observe  that  those  who  are  unable 
a  keep  the  Passover  on  this  day  may  do  so  on  the  same 
day  of  the  following  month;  but  this  second  celehra- 
*  in  is  not  kept  on  the  hill,  but  in  their  own  quarter  in 
e  city. 

(6.)  Moed  Apiioh,  answering  to  the  Jewish  in 
TT'.fBn,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened  Cakea.  Although  this 
'  ist  is  intimately  connected  with  tbe  former,  still,  strict- 
ly speakicg,  they  are  two  distinct  solemnities,  the  Feast 
of  Wie  Passover  commemorating  the  protection  given 
them  wben  the  drst-bom  of  Ihe  Egj'ptians  were  slain, 
and  that  of  the  Unleavened  Bread  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  their  marchoot  of  Egypt.  The  distinction 
of  the  two  feasts  is  more  marked  in  the  Samaritan  than 
in  the  Jewish  mode  of  their  celebration.  On  Ihe  pre- 
ceding dsy  of  tbe  feast,  every  [amily  removes  all  leaven- 
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ed  bread  out  of  ita  dwelling,  and  a  most  careful  search 
is  made,  so  that  the  least  fragment  may  not  remain. 
Thus  by  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  all  leavened 
bread  and  fermented  drink  are  laid  aside,  and  unleav- 
ened bread  alone  must  be  used  during  the  seven  follow- 
ing days,  according  to  the  law  (Exod.  xii,  18-20).  This 
bread  they  call  masatj  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  mats- 
tsotk;  and  the  cake  is  made  in  the  same  form  as  the 
Jewish  matstwth,  except  that  it  is  a  little  larger,  but  of 
the  same  thickness.  The  Samaritans,  like  some  of  the 
strict  Jews,  hang  up  some  of  the  cakes  in  their  houses  till 
the  next  Passover,  believing  them  to  have  the  power 
of  charms  in  warding  off  evils  and  drawing  many  bless- 
ings upon  the  family.  The  first  and  seventh  days  of 
the  feast  are  kept  holy,  according  to  Exod.  xii,  16,  but 
the  seventh  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  the  two. 
At  early  mom  they  form  themselves  into  a  procession 
and  clamber  up  Gerizim,  **  in  honor  of  God."  There,  on 
the  sacred  spot,  the  priest  repeats  the  service  for  the 
day,  which  consists  of  lengthy  portions  of  the  law  in- 
terspersed with  prayers  and  songs. 

(c.)  Chamsm,  the  "fiftieth,"  equivalent  to  the  ITevnj- 
KooTt),  Pentecottf  of  the  New  TesL  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause it  falls  upon  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  morrow  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Unleavened  Bread.  The  Samaritans 
differ  from  the  Jews  in  reckoning  these  days.  The 
latter  begin  to  count  them  from  the  second  day  of  the 
Unleavened  Bread,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  may 
happen ;  but  the  Samaritans  commence  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Sabbath  which  falls  within  the  days  of  that 
feast,  and  cite  as  their  authority  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 16.  It 
is  kept  as  a  day  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God," 
on  account  of  the  bounties  of  his  providence  and  the 
liberty  to  enjoy  them  in  their  own  promised  land 
(Deut.  xvi,  9-12).  This  day  likewise  they  go  up  Ger- 
izim in  procession,  and  on  the  same  place  as  before  the 
service  for  the  day  is  gone  through,  which  contains  all 
the  references  made  in  the  law  to  the  harvest,  as  well 
as  prayers  and  songs. 

((/.)  A  lishrsheni,  similar  to  the  Jewish  Roah-hashanah, 
and  always  falls  on  the  Ist  of  TLsri,  that  month  being 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  with  the  Samari- 
tans as  with  the  Jews.  They  keep  this  day  as  a  holy 
convocation,  in  which  no  servile  work  is  done  (Lev. 
xxiii,  24).  They  attend  synagogue,  and  the  service 
lasts  about  six  hours;  but  they  neither  have  "blowing 
of  trumpets,"  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  is  the  day 
regarded  with  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jews. 

(f.)  Kibburim^  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Yom  Kippur, 
D'^*i')D2il  C*i'^,  Day  of  Atonement  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri,  according  to  the 
command  (Lev.  xxiii,  27-32).  In  a  strict  point  of  view, 
this  is  the  most  important  day  in  the  Samaritan  calen- 
dar. On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  just  two  hours 
before  sunset,  all  the  community,  both  male  and  female, 
purify  themselves  by  the  free  application  of  clean  run- 
ning water,  after  which  they  partake  of  the  last  meal 
before  the  great  fast.  The  meal  must  be  finished  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  a  rigid  fast  is 
observed  until  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  making  altogether  a  fast  of  twenty-five  hours. 
t)uring  this  time  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child — 
not  even  the  sick  or  suckling — is  permitted  to  taste  a 
morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  No  indulgence, 
however  trifling  it  may  be,  is  permitted,  and  the  whole 
fast  is  kept  with  such  rigor  that  even  medicine  to 
the  sick  would  on  no  account  be  adminiifitered.  The 
day  is  therefore  looked  forward  to  with  no  Utile  anxie- 
ty. They  assemble  at  the  synagogue  a  little  before 
sunset,  when  the  service  commences  and  is  kept  up  in 
solemn  darkness  through  the  night.  It  consists  of  the 
reading  of  the  law,  together  with  special  prayers  and 
supplications,  portions  of  which  are  sung  to  their  an- 
cient melodies.  The  following  morning  they  form  a 
procession  and  visit  the  tombs  of  some  of  their  proph- 


ets, where  they  repeat  a  portion  of  the  service,  and  on 
their  return  at  noon  it  is  resumed  in  the  synagogue. 
As  it  draws  to  a  conclusion  the  principal  ceremony 
takes  place — namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  ancient  roll 
of  the  law,  believed  by  them  to  be  written  by  Abishoa, 
the  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Before  the  roll  is  corer- 
ed  and  replaced,  all  step  forward  with  eagemeas  to  kiss 
it,  as  the  opportunity  only  occurs  annuaUy.  The  ht- 
vice  is  undertaken  by  the  priest  and  minister  alternate- 
ly, with  the  occasional  help  of  one  of  the  congr^ation. 
A  little  after  sunset  the  anxious  and  tedious  duties  of 
the  solemn  dav  are  over. 

(/.)  Sehith,  the  Jewish  niSD,  Tabemacies.  They 
begin  this  festival  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  satne 
month,  and  keep  it  for  seven  days,  conforming  literally 
to  the  injunctions  in  Lev.  xxiii,  84-36, 40-43.  On  the 
eleventh  day  they  begin  the  erection  of  the  boocbN 
which  must  be  finished  by  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth. These  are  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses, 
in  the  open  air.  On  each  day  of  this  feast  service  is 
held  in  the  synagogue  both  rooming  and  evening,  and 
they  make  in  procession  a  daily  ascent  of  Gerizim,  '^  in 
honor  of  God."  No  servile  work  is  done,  nor  is  any 
business  transacted  during  these  days,  of  which  the 
eighth  and  last  is  held  the  most  sacred. 

Besides  the  sacred  seasons  already  mentioned,  thev 
have  two  others  of  less  important  character.  The  finit 
is  Reosk-ashenOj  Ro$h'hashanah  of  the  Jews,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  is  held,  not  on  the  first  day  of 
Tishri,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  but  on  the  fim 
day  of  Nisan,  the  commencement  of  their  ecc]esia$tical 
year.  The  day  is  not  kept  sacred,  for  they  all  follow 
their  usual  vocations ;  they  simply  attend  a  short  ser- 
vice in  the  synagogue  both  morning  and  evening.  The 
next  is  Purim^  not,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  held  in  the 
month  Adar  to  commemorate  the  national  deliverance 
through  queen  Esther,  but  held  in  the  preceding  month, 
Shebat,  in  commemoration  of  the  mission  of  Moses  to 
deliver  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

4.  Sacred  Places, — ^The  religious  rites  of  Palestine, 
whether  performed  in  honor  of  the  true  God  or  that  of 
idols,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountains.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  felt 
it  necessary  to  enjoin  on  the  Israelites  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying all  these  sacred  high  places  on  their  coming 
into  possession  of  the  land  (Deut.  xii,  2-5);  but  » 
deeply  rooted  was  this  form  of  worship  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  Israel,  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  that  it 
proved  a  snare  to  them  for  many  ages.  It  was  the»e 
early  sympathies  that  made  Mount  Gerizim  so  sacred 
to  the  children  of  Ephraim  ever  since  the  conquest, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  have  the  Samaritans  regarded 
it  through  all  ages  even  to  this  day.  Their  great  holy 
place  is  Gerizim.  This  mountain  they  bold  to  be  the 
earth's  centre,  the  house  of  God,  the  highest  mountain 
on  earth,  the  only  one  not  covered  by  the  flood,  the  site 
of  altars  raised  by  Adam,  Seth,  and  Noah,  the  Mount 
Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  the  Bethel  or  Luz  of  Ja- 
cob's vision,  and  the  place  where  Joshua  erected  first  an 
altar,  next  the  tabernacle,  and  finally  a  temple.  On  its 
slope  the  cave  of  Makkedah  is  also  shown,  though  now 
closed  up.  Just  as  the  Jew  in  all  parta  of  the  worid 
turns  his  face  in  prayer  towards  the  Temple  mount  at 
Jerusalem,  so  does  the  Samaritan  to  Gerizim,  his  t«mple 
mount.  To  him  it  is  "  the  house  of  God,"  "  the  house 
of  Jehovah,"  "  the  mountain  of  the  world,"  "  God's  moun- 
tain," "  the  Sanctuary,"  "  the  mountain  of  the  Divine 
Presence,"  and  other  such  like  titles — all  flowing  from 
their  extravagant  notions  of  its  sacrednes*.  They 
rarely  write  its  name  without  the  addition  "the  house 
of  God."  It  was  this  same  spirit  that  moved  the  woman 
of  Samaria  to  answer  the  Saviour  with  such  an  air  of 
pride — "Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain"  (John 
iv,  20).     See  Gkkizim. 

But  Samaritanism  has  other  holy  places.  These  are 
the  tombs  of  their  early  prophets  and  holy  men— viz. 
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Joseph,  Eleasar,  Ithamar,  Phinehas,  Joshua,  Calet),  the 
fteveniy  elden,  and  EUdad  and  Medad.  All  these,  ac- 
cordiag  to  their  tradition,  are  buried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shechem,  and  on  certain  occaaions  the  congre- 
gation visit  them,  when  portions  of  the  law  and  prayers 
are  repeated.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
tombs  of  Phiuehas  and  £]eazar,  but  even  more  so  with 
that  of  Joseph,  which  they  visit  frequently. 

III.  Local  Literature,— Btfon  giving  a  summary  of 
the  books  of  the  modem  Samaritans,  it  is  necessary  to 
reaiark  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  trilingual 
people.  Of  these  languages  the  first  is  Hebrew.  The 
fact  of  its  being  the  language  of  the  Law  of  Moses  makes 
it  to  them,  as  to  the  Jews,  the  Ushan  hah-kodesh,  or  holy 
tongue.  All  their  sacred  books  and  their  religious  ser- 
vices are  therefore  in  Hebrew,  although  it  is  to  them, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  dead  language.  The  second  is 
the  Samaritan.  Its  basis  was  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  Shemitic  in  framework;  but  its  superstruct- 
ure contained  many  anomalies,  some  of  which  were 
harsh  and  foreign.  See  Samaritan  Lamouaoe.  From 
what  now  remains  of  it,  its  general  construction  seems 
very  simple,  and  not  unfrequently  lucid  and  forcible; 
and,  as  pronounced  by  the  Samaritans,  it  is  much  more 
euphonious  than  the  Arabic.  Soon  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Palestine,  it  gradually  lapsed  into  a 
dead  language.  The  only  literature  now  remaining  in 
it  consists  of  the  forms  of  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few 
other  works,  above  noticed.  The  third  tongue  is  the 
Arabic,  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This  soon 
supplanted  the  Samaritan,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
their  vernacular,  and  most  of  their  works  have  been 
translated  into  Arabic  for  the  sake  of  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  understand  no  other. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  ancient  Samaritan  literature  was  developed, 
though  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  much 
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mental  activity  existed  among  the  people  in  former 
ages.  Of  their  literary  productions  but  little  remains, 
owing  in  part  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  but  much 
more  to  the  ravages  they  suffered  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  sera,  and  again  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  The  works  now  known  as  extant 
may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  and  we  arrange  the 
lists  according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  including  some 
already  enumerated  under  Samaritan  Literature. 

1.  TheolofficaL— It  is  to  this  class  most  belong,  and 
the  first  on  the  list  is  the  Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses.  See 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

RUalat  Aehbor  larail^  a  work  explaiuinjr  the  feasts,  their 
object,  and  rauuiier  or  keeping  ihem,  by  Eleazur,  a  priest 
who  Is  said  to  have  lived  iu  the  5ih  century  after  the  coo- 
quest  of  Palestiue  by  the  tribes.  (Computfed  iu  Hebrew, 
of  which  thei-e  is  an  Arabic  trauslaiiun.) 

Shariehy  an  expu»itiou  of  the  book  of  Exodns  by  vari- 
ous authors.  (Wriiten  in  Uei>rew,  with  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation.   No  dale,  but  ancient.) 

ElrAmiTy  a  comroeutary  on  portions  of  the  law  by  Ma- 
raka,  who  flourished  about  flftv  years  before  Christ.  (He- 
brew, with  an  Arabic  traoslatiun.) 

Shariehj  an  exposition  of  Geties^ls  from  the  beginning 
to  ch.  xxviii ;  the  author  not  kuown,  but  dates  from  the 
8d  century  of  our  lera.  (Writieu  in  Hebrew,  but,  like  the 
former,  has  an  Arabic  truuelutiou.) 

El'KaJjL  This  is  a  work  di^cuesiiig  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  law,  written  by  Ju«eph  el-Askari,  A.D.  700. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Miuall  Chilafi^  a  work  discussing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  Muuaji  Naphes  ed- 
Din,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 
El'Mtdhalal  ft,  en-Sikahiy  au  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
marriage,  by  AbnI-Barakal,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Kitab  el-Miratht  a  work  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
wills  and  testaments.  (Written  by  the  same  author,  in 
Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharich^  a  historical  exoosltiou  of  the  law,  showing 
how  the  ancients  observed  it;  written  by  El-Hhabr  Ja- 
cnb  In  the  12th  century.    (In  Hebrew  onlv.) 

Shariehj  an  exposition  of  the  b<N>k  of  Exodus,  by  Gha- 

zal  ed-Duik,  of  the  13th  ceutury.    (In  Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Sharichy  a  b<K)k  explaining  the  blessiuffs 

and  cursings  of  the  law,  by  Ibrahim  el-Kaisi, 

of  the  16th  ceutury.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

HlMolat  el' A  rMhad^  a  book  on  the  days  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  feasts  were  to  be  held, 
written  by  Ibrahim  il-Ahi,  an  author  of  the 
18th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Shailch,  an  exposition  of  the  whole  book 
of  Genesis,  written  by  Mnsalem  el-Murjain, 
of  the  last  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Sharieh^  an  expoeitiou  of  the  books  of  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers,  by  Ghazal  el-Maturi. 
who  lived  iu  the  last  century.  (Hebrew  and 
Arabic.) 

Sharieh,  a  work  concerning  the  Eternal,  to- 
gether with  certain  social  points,  principally 
marriage  and  the  Sabbnth,  by  Gnazal  ibu- 
Ramiyahh.  (Hebrew  and  Arabic,  but  with- 
out date.) 


2.  Liturgical,  —  This  class  comprises  all 
the  books  relating  to  their  public  and  pri- 
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Kraas,  and  hia  OMay  oo  the  manaecrlpt  la  kept  with  It.  The  whole  eontlaU  of  917  learea, 
coataintnc  the  Torah.  or  law,  from  Oen.  1,  »  to  the  blceeinir  of  Moaea  In  Denteronomy. 
Six  laarea  are  added  in  a  amaller  band  on  parchment  at  the  M^Innlnfr.  the  flrtt  being  al- 
moet  UIcKiM*.  The  real  maDoacrlpt  only  b«f({at  at  Oen.  zl,  1 1 ;  three  leave*  are  added  at 
th«  end  m  protaetion,  after  DeaU  ulz,  90.  The  whole  it  mnch  worn,  and  meararea 
elevea  iocbei  by  nine  lachea,  and  three  Inche*  in  thtekneia.  The  text  la  divided  into  par- 
aipvpfaa,  with  ▼eraea,  Motcncea,  and  worda  aeparated  by  a  alnicle  dot.  Words  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  broken  by  the  line,  but,  In  order  to  All  up  ue  line,  the  laat  Iett«ra  are  farther 
apart,  oalaea  thenr  form  the  word  Jeipeai,  which  la  read  Elwmt.  The  ietten  are  not  ao 
Mnall  aa  thoee  of  AbUhoa'a  roll  (the  oldeat  at  Nablus),  nor  to  lartre  aa  thoee  of  the  later 
roll.  The  hand  la  steady  and  uniform.  The  Decalofrna  I*  not  numbered  by  marginal  let- 
ten  (la  thia  reapect  It  rtaamblea  Ablahoa'a  roll),  and  ao,  alao,  the  paradtapba  are  neither 
nambered  nor  atatad  la  either  text.  TheM  pointa  seem  to  show  the  Flre-tned  Manoacrlnt 
to  b«  SMlaat  (Caadar,  Ttnt  Work  m  JkhtHut,  i,  W>. 


the  theological,  and  contains  much  interest- 
ing matter  and  many  beautiful  passages,  but 
the  works  have  not  yet  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  The  most  important  are 
the  services  for  the  annual  feasts  and  fasts, 
eleven  in  number — namely,  one  for  the  or- 
dinary Sabbaths  thmughout  the  year ;  one 
for  the  two  Sabbaths  preceding  Passover; 
one  for  the  Passover;  one  for  the  days  of 
Unleavened  Bread ;  one  for  the  fifty  days 
foUowing  Passover;  one  for  Pentecost:  one 
for  the  1st  of  Tisri;  one  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  one  for  the  Tabernacles;  one 
for  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  one  for  the 
last  day  of  the  year. 
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All  these  liturgies  exist  only  in  Hebrew,  as  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 
They  are  all  of  ancient  date,  but  the  authors  and  com- 
pilers are  unknown.     See  Samaritan  Liturgy. 

3.  HistoricaL — In  this  class  there  are  but  few  works; 
these  are : 

Tiirik.  This  is  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joehns,  as  It  is 
generally  called,  and  is  pretty  well  known  to  European 
bcbolai-s  siuce  ibe  time  of  Scaligerf  who,  in  A.D.  1584,  re- 
ceived a  copy  from  the  SHmariuns  of  Cairo,  an  edition  of 
which  WHS  brought  out  by  Juyuboll  (Leyden,  1848),  with 
a  Latin  version  and  valuable  unnotatious.  It  contains  a 
brief  history  of  themitelves  from  the  cloi«e  of  the  Teuta- 
teuch  down  to  modern  time)«,  and  comprising  some 
amount  of  valuable  informulion  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  Dctitious  and  exiigK^raied. 

Another  historical  work  is  extant,  partly  compiled  from 
the  above,  by  Abul-Fatah,  an  author  of  the  14th  century, 
but  is  not  held  in  esteem  by  the  Samaritans  themselves. 

El-Tabak^  a  history  of  the  Jews,  principally  relating  the 
Judgments  that  had  befallen  them ;  written  by  Abnllas- 
san  es-Suri  in  the  I2ih  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Kitah  ea-Satirt  a  compendium  of  history  fh>m  Adam  to 
Moses.  No  author  is  named;  but  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  written  at  the  command  of  Mo^es.    (Hebrew  only.) 

I  him  Attatoarik,  This  is  simply  a  chronological  table 
according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  extending  from  the  cre- 
ation of  man  to  the  prei^ent  time.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  differs  in  its  dates 
from  both  the  Jewish  Hebrew  text  and  the  Sept.  version, 
thus  causing  a  difference  in  the  date  of  all  snbseqnent  his- 
torical events.  Independently  of  this,  there  is  a  further 
difference  between  this  table  and  all  other  accepted  data 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  eenu  For 
example,  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  took 
place,  according  to  common  cbnmology,  in  A.M.  2653 ; 
out,  according  to  the  Samaritan,  it  was  In  2T94,  making  a 
difference  of  841  years.  The  same  chronology  gives  the 
age  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
iera  as  4488  A.M.,  while  the  accepted  date  is  4004,  thus 
making  a  difference  of  434  years.  But  ttom  this  period 
the  table  generally  agrees  with  our  ordinary  chronology. 

4.  Scientific,— Vnder  this  head  may  be  comprised  the 
following  t 

Jil-Chubit  an  astronomical  work  treating  of  the  rules 
regulating  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  the  conjunc- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  was  written,  we  are  told, 
under  the  direction  of  Adam.    (Hebrew.) 

RlmUU.  This  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of  the  former 
work,  written  by  several  authors,  but  whose  names  and 
times  are  unknown.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  the  following 
works  extant  and  known  in  Europe,  but  not  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Samaritans  themselves — viz.  Ghazal 
and  Zadaka  on  parts  of  the  law ;  Abul-Hassan  and  Za- 
daka  el-Israili  on  religion  and  ceremonies;  and  Abu 
Said  and  Abu  Itshak  Ibrahim  on  language  and  gram- 
mar. 


I'atns  (Sa/iar6c;  Vulg.  Semedius)^  given  in 
the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.ix,34)  as  the  name  of  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Osora  (i.  e.  Abiah  or  Mochnadebai) 
among  those  Israelites  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity;  but  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  41,42) 
contains  the  names  Shelemiah,  Shemariah,  and  Shallum 
in  the  corresponding  place. 

Samavarti,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  an  appellation 
of  Dhama,  the  god  of  the  under-world,  who  judges  the 
dead  and  separates  the  good  from  the  wicked. 

Samba,  in  IlindA  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Vishnu 
in  the  avatar  of  Krishna,  liom  of  Dshamty,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  king  of  the  bears.  Samba,  guided 
by  the  counsel  of  his  father,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  in- 
fliction of  a  threatening  curse  to  which  he  had  impru- 
dently exposed  himself,  built  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  introduced  in  it  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  to  which  he  gathered  the  priests  by  conveying 
them  on  the  saddle-horse  Garudha,  which  was  sacred  to 
Vishnu. — Vollmer,  Wortei-b,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sambation,  a  river  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
flowing  during  the  first  six  days  of  every  week  and  dry- 
ing np  on  the  Sabbath.  The  rabbins  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  river,  some  placing  it  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia  and  some  in  India. — (vardner,  Faiths 
of  the  WorUf  s.  v.    See  Saubatical  River. 


Sam-beid,  or  Saman  Veda,  is  the  HindA  title 
of  the  third  section  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.). 

Samber,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  an  evil  damaa 
and  king  of  giants,  who  brought  under  his  power  the 
beautiful  Reti,  consort  of  the  god  of  love,  and  sought  to 
win  her  for  himself,  but  was  defeated  b}*  Kamadewa,the 
son  of  Krishna. 

Sambhara,  synonymous  with  Samber  (q.v.). 

Sambhava,  in  HindCi  mythology,  ia  the  third  of 
the  twenty-eight  Buddhas  who  have  hitherto  appeared 
to  save  the  world.  His  symbol  is  a  horse,  which  there- 
fore constantly  appears  with  him  in  the  representations 

Sambiasi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  missionaiy  to 
China,  was  bom  ot  Cosenza  in  1582,  and  died  in  1649. 

8a'mech  (prop.  Sa'mek^  D ;  fully  T^^O,  a/>rv)p),tbe 

fifteenth  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  (Psa.  cxix,  113). 
See  AcRosTia 

Same'ins  (Sa/iecoc,  v.  r.  Safiatoc  and  0a/iaioc).  s 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  of  the  name  She- 
MAIAH  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  21). 

Samerins,  Hknrt,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  France  in 
1540.  For  some  time  he  was  confessor  to  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Chronologia  Sacra. 

Sam'gar-ne'bo  (Heb.  Samgar'  Nfbu%  scj— 5^5, 
sword  of  NebOf  or  perhaps  conqueror  of  Nebo ;  Sept. 
^fiayaBj  v.  r.  Sa/iayt^,  £a|iayap),  one  of  the  princes 
or  commanders  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  against  Jeru- 
salem at  its  downfall  (Jer.  xxxlx,  8).  kc.  589.  The 
Nebo  (q.  v.)  is  the  ChaldsBan  Mercury;  about  the  Sam- 
gar,  opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that 
from  the  Sanscrit  sangara,  **  war,"  might  be  fomied 
sangara,  "  warrior,''  and  that  this  was  the  original  of 
Samgar.  FUrst  suggests  that  nebo  should  perhaps  be 
joined  to  the  following  word  Sarsechim  (q.v.),  as  in  the 
Sept.,  since  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  for  this  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  a  name.  See  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  As 
in  ver.  13  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  called  NKBV-SHAtr- 
BAN,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Nebu-Sarsechim  is  only 
another  name  of  the  same  person,  and  that  Samgar  is 
but  a  name  of  his  ofiice.  It  may  be  compounded  of  the 
Persic  cham,  a  "  cup,"  and  kar,  a  derivative  panicle,  and 
so  be  equivalent  to  cup-hearer,  or  Rabsbakeh  (q.  v.). 

Sa'mi  (Sap,  v.  r.  Xafiti,  Tw/3ic;  Vulg.  ToW),  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  v.  28)  of  the  name  Suokai 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  Ibt  (Ezra  ii,  42). 

Sami,  a  species  of  hard-wood  which  the  Hindis  em- 
ploy in  kindling  the  sacrificial  fire.  They  believe  that 
it  contains  a  mysterious  intemal  heat  which  must  be 
called  forth  by  rubbing,  and  the  fire  for  sacrificial  uses 
is  accordingly  never  produced  by  any  other  method. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Bamia,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  (1)  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Mieander,  who  was  married  to  Aiicrus, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalea,  and  king  of  the  Le- 
leges,  to  whom  she  bore  Perilaus,  Enudus,  Samus,  and 
Alitberses — ancestral  heroes  of  the  Samians— and  also 
Parihenope ;  (2)  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from  Sa- 
mos,  where  a  primitive  statue  in  the  £g>'ptian  style,  the 
work  of  Smilis,  was  erected  in  her  honor. 

Sa'mis  (Sa/ii'c,  v.  r.  £o/i{fc),  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  34)  of  the  name  Shimei  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (£zn 
X,  38). 

Samins,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  appellative  of 
Neptune,  from  his  temple  on  Samos. 

Sam'lah  (Heb.  Samlah',  M^^b,  a  garment;  Sept. 
^oXafAa,  ^fiaa,  v.  r.  ^aftafii,  ^l3kd ),  a  king  wbo 
reigned  in  Edom  before  the  Israelites  had  a  king  (Geo. 
xxxvi,  86, 37 ;  1  Chrori.  i,  47, 48).  KC  post  1618.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Hadad  or  Hadar,  and  was  of  Ma»- 
rekah,  that  being  probably  the  chief  city  dnring  hb 
reign.    This  mention  of  a  separate  city  as  belonging  to 
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each  (almost  without  exception)  of  the  *' kings**  of 
Edom  suggests  that  the  Edomitish  kingdom  consisted 
of  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of 
the  reigning  tribe  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole. 

Sammael,  a  d^mon  among  the  modem  Jews,  most 
commonly  styled  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  rabbins 
allege  that  the  removal  from  the  present  life  of  those 
who  die  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  assigned  to  Gabriel, 
whom  they  call  an  Angel  of  Mercy,  while  those  who 
die  in  other  countries  are  despatched  by  the  hand  of 
Sammael,  the  prince  of  daemons.  Several  of  the  rabbins 
confidently  assert  that  the  latter  has  no  power  over  the 
Jews,  and  God  himself  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
^'The  world  is  in  thy  power  except  this  people.  I 
have  given  thee  authority  to  root  out  the  idolaters; 
but  over  this  people  I  have  given  thee  no  power.** — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sammana  (Schamans).    See  Shamams. 

Sammlm.    See  Spick. 

Sam'mua  (^fifiovc  v.  r.  £a^/Aov),  a  corrupt  Greek 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  43)  of  the  name  Sukma  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Uebu  text  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

Samoan  (or  Navigator's)  Islands,  a  group  of 
nine  inhabited  islands,  with  some  islets,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  north  of  the  Friendly  Isdands ;  population 
in  1869,  35,107.  The  soil,  formed  chiefly  by  the  de- 
composition of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  climate 
is  moist.  Among  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Samoan  group  rank,  in  personal  appearance, 
second  only  to  the  Tungese.  They  are  well  formed,  and 
easy  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  Polygamy  is 
custommry,  but  two  wives  seldom  live  in  the  same 
house.  Women  are  considered  the  equals  of  men,  and 
both  sexes  join  in  the  family  labor.  The  ancient  re- 
ligion of  the  islanders  acknowledged  one  great  God,  but 
leas  worship  was  paid  to  him  than  to  some  of  their  war- 
gods.  They  had,  besides,  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a  god 
who  upheld  the  earth,  and  gods  of  hurricanes,  rain,  and 
lightning,  and  also  many  inferior  gods,  who  guarded 
certain  localities.  They  also  worshipped  certain  chiefs, 
to  whose  memory  they  erected  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone.  The  first  missionaries  landed  in  Savaii  in 
1830  from  the  Society  Islands,  and,  in  1836,  were  joined 
by  others  from  EngUuid.  The  first  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  arrived  in  1846.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
now  nominally  Christians.  There  are  schools  and  a 
church  in  every  village.  The  children  can  generally 
read  in  their  own  language  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  roost  of  the  adult  population  can  read  and  write. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  and  printed,  as  have  hymn- 
books  and  other  works,  at  the  missionary  printing-office. 
In  1869,  the  population  was  divided,  denominationally, 
as  follows:  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  27,021; 
Weslej-ans,  5082;  Roman  Catholics,  3004.  See  Apple- 
ton,  Xew  Amer,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Chambert^s  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Samoan  Version.  The  Samoan  belongs  to  the 
Polynesian  or  Malayan  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Samoa,  or  Navigatoi^s  Islands.  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  that  language  appears  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken, in  the  first  place,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
assisted  by  other  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary' 
Society,  who,  after  the  death  of  Williams,  continued  and 
completed  it.  In  1842  the  Gospel  of  Juhn  was  pub- 
lished, followed,  in  1845,  by  the  Grospel  of  Luke,  trans- 
lated by  Macdonald,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
Uteil  by  Heath.  In  1846,  the  entire  New  Test.,  includ- 
ing a  revised  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was 
completed  at  press.  In  1848,  the  missionaries  sent  a 
revised  copy  of  the  New  Test,  to  London,  and  an  edition 
of  15,000  copies  was  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  the  vear  1855,  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  completed  and  printed ;  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  great  work,  we  will  quote  the 
wofds  of  the  Report  (1856,  p.  clxiv) : 

'^Previuns  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Test  some 


progress  had  been  made  in  the  translation  of  the  Old : 
and.  in  1846,  au  edition  of  10,U00  copies  of  the  book  of 
Psalms  was  put  through  the  press,  bound,  and  circulated. 

*'In  1849,  editions  of  10,000  each  of  the  books  of  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus  wei%  printed ;  and  in  18&0  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Denieronomy  were  also  printed,  iu  editions  of 
7000  copies  each.  The  Peuiutencb  was  then  bound  iu  one 
volume. 

*'  In  1868,  editions  of  6000  each  of  the  books  from  Jof>hna 
to  2  Samuel  inclusive  wore  printed,  and  in  1864  the  re- 
maining historical  b(M>ks;  and  the  whole  were  bound  up 
in  one  volume,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  histori- 
cal bookc. 

**  Iu  the  same  year,  editions  of  8600  each  of  the  books 
of  Solonutn,  the  Lamentations,  and  the  minor  prophets 
were  pur  throngh  the  press:  and  in  March  of  the  present 
year  JSzeklel  and  Dauiel  were  iu  circulation,  Isaiah  iu  the 
press,  and  Job  ready  for  it.  The  only  remaluine  book 
to  be  revived  was  Jeremiah ;  so  that  before  this  tinie  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  piinted.  The  b<N)k  of  Job,  with  those  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  Prophets,  will,  besides  the  book  of  Psulms, 
form  the  third  volume  of  the  Old  Test. 

*'The  plan  adopted  in  translation  has  been  to  assign  to 
individuals  separate  books  or  porticms  for  most  careful 
translation.  Thes^  portions  have  been  ftarther  submit- 
ted to  the  criticismB  of  the  other  members  of  our  Mis- 
sion, and  finally  revised  A>r  the  press  by  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five,  including  the  translators,  and  then 
printed  In  every  respect  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

*'  In  the  Old  Test.,  our  translations  have  been  made  from 
the  Hebrew  text  sent  out  to  us  by  the  British  and  For- 
eis(n  Bible  Si>clety,  and  executed  asreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society.  Our  English  Authorized  Version  has  l)een 
constantly  before  us,  and  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. Constant  reference  has  l)een  made  to  the  Septnn- 
^Int  and  Vulgate,  and  the  best  use  made  of  the  various 
Polynesian  trunslations.  With  regard  to  the  lexicogra- 
phy, criticism,  and  renderings  of  the  sacred  text,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  Rosenmuller,  Gesenius, 
Lee,  Alnsworth,  Blayuey,  Ueuderson,  Lowth,  Dathe,  Pat- 
rick, Good,  etc 

**  These  translations  and  revisions  have  cost  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Mission  mauv  years  of  patient  thought  and 
labor;  and  It  Is  a  cause  o\  sx^tx  and  most  devout  thank- 
fulness to  God  that  some  of  us  who  commenced  the  work 
on  the  Samoan  group,  and  have  ttom  the  beginning  tak- 
en a  part  In  the  translating  of  the  Sacred  Word  Into  its 
laiiguace,  have  lived  to  be  engaged  in  it  to  its  comple- 
tion. To  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  euabled 
US  to  put  this  invaluable  boon  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
moan people,  be  all  the  praise.** 

Since  that  time  new  revised  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  last  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the 
press  at  London  in  1873,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turner.     (^B.  P.) 

Samogitian  Version.  The  Samogitian  is  a  di- 
alect of  the  Lithuanian  language,  spoken  in  three  dis- 
tricts of  Lithuania — namely,  Telcha,  Schaul,  and  Kosina. 
The  Samogitians  number  about  1 12,000  individuals,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, whence  it  is  also  called  the  **  Catholic  dialect."  In 
1814,  the  New  Test,  had  been  for  the  first  time  trans- 
lated into  this  dialect  by  prince  Gedroitz,  bishop  of 
Samogitia,  who  designed  to  print  one  thousand  cop- 
ies at  Wilna  at  his  own  expense.  In  1*816,  a  second 
edition  left  the  press,  and  in  1831  a  third  one,  printed 
by  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Cazemir  at  Wil- 
na. Of  the  Old  Test,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  this  dialect.  Comp.  Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des 
Herm  in  den  Sprachen  Russlands,  p.  41,  79;  The  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  p.  818.     (R  P.) 

Samoiede  (or  Barneyed)  Mythology,  the  re- 
ligious system  of  three  Arctic  tribes  which  persist  in 
heathenism,  despite  repeated  efforts  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  Their  supreme  being,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  creator  and  director  of  the  universe,  is  called  Num, 
Innumerable  subordinate  spirits  or  gods,  called  Tatebi, 
are  acknowledged,  who  combine  both  good  and  evil 
qualities  in  their  natures.  The  priests  govern  the  ele- 
ments and  control  the  health  of  human  beings.  They 
perform  ceremonies  in  connection  with  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  Samoieds  build  temples,  but  do  not 
set  up  representations  of  Num  in  them,  as  he  is  held  to 
be  invisible.  The  only  images  are  those  of  subordinate 
deities.— YoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  My t hoi.  s.  v. 

Samokrestschentsi.    See  Samokrischtchina. 
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here)  to  allude  Co  the  meeting  ot  Herod  the  GnM  with 
AUrciu  Agrippa  in  Simua,  whence  resulted  mia^  pt'ivi- 
leg«al«dieJew>(JiMephui.^iif.  xvi,  2,2,  4).  At  (hat 
time  ■nd  when  F«ulw«a  there  it  iru  poliiicallya"  Tree 
citv"  in  the  province  uf  Asia  (q.v.).  See  Convbeare 
■iij  HuynoD,  St.  Paul,  ii,  IS;  hevut,  St.  Paul,  ii,  ST  m, 
IKC  Pauu 

8«niOMitetio*,  ot  Bamoaatenloiw,  the  fullDw- 

tn  ot  Paul  of  aumutala  {if.  v.). 

SamoBtrlgolBOhtacllUia,  ■  •ect  of  Ruanan  dis- 
wnlcn,  whoie  name  aignidea  "adr-ordainen,"  atir 
presses  the  pecDliarity  by  which  Ibey  are  diBtiiigyished 
fruin  iiiher  R»akolml£»^Blunl,Oie(.n/Sotf»,».T. 

Samottua'cia,  or  Samothrtov  (lofio^ni),  a 
famoo*  ialaod  in  the  north-eistem  part  of  the  Mgeui 
Sea.  above  the  Uellespont,  will)  a  city  of  the  game 
aiicieiilly  calleil  ttirdaiiu,  Leucaniu,  and 


aLsoSamot;  i 


(.).  v.),  the  name  of  Thrace  was  added,  trim  iu  vicinity 
lu  that  countiy.  Hence,  Samo*  qf  Thracr,  Ziifioc 
tipatijg,  and  by  contraction  laitaSpiini,  Samothrace. 
Samothnce  ia  about  twenty  miles  in  circumrereiice,  and 
almil  twenty  mile*  from  the  coast  of  Thract.  The 
inland  was  celebrated  fur  the  roysteriea  of  Ceres  and 
IViaeipine,  and  waa  a  aacred  aaylum  (Diud.  Sic  iii,  bb; 
V.  il ;  Ptulemy,  Cwj,.  v,  1 1 ;  Pliny,  Hit.  \al.  iv,  23). 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  resoit  of  nnmeiuua  pil- 
);rima,who  regarded  it  as  invested  with  peculiar  aanc- 
tiiy.  It  was  the  *e»t  of  the  worship  and  myateriea  of 
the  Cabin— mysleriea  in  which  pcnuna  nf  the  highest 
rank  and  consideration  deemed  it  an  especial  honor  to 
be  iuiliated,  and  which  have  been  a  favorite  subject  fur 
investigation  among  modem  studenti.  Samothrace  ia 
mountainoua,  and  the  central  peak  ie  the  highest  point 
ill  the  northern  part  of  the  ^gean,  and  inferior  only  to 
Mount  Alhos  cm  the  mainland.  Homer  placea  upon  it 
the  throne  of  Neptune;  it  lowers  -high  over  Imhros, 
and  the  plains  of  Tcuy  ore  diatinctly  visiiiie  from  iu 
MimmiL  Homer  desciibea  Jupiter  as  watching  from 
hence  the  progreas  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  traditiona 
of  Samothrsce  exund  to  the  remoteat  antiquity ;  they 
refer  tu  a  period  when  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis, 

the  Eu:iine  was  entirely  ahuc  away  from  the  .ligean. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  (Ancient  Ellmograplui  and 
Otogrnpky,  i,  INj)  that  Samothrscs  was  the  centre  of 
the  Pelaagic  religion,  Feraeiia  took  refuge  here  after 
hi.1  defeat  by  the  Bomans  at  Py'  '     ' 
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jubtleea  conaidercd  a 
depeadcDcy  of  the  province  of  Maceitnnia  The  ialand 
is  now  called  Samolhraki,  frequently  corrupted  into 
.SumsKfrvAt  (»c  ru  luivipiiu).  It  ia  bin  thinly  peopled, 
principally  by  ftahennen,  and  in  many  parts  is  covered 
oilh  foresu.  It  containa  only  a  nngle  village.  The 
mountain  ia  described  in  the  Hiaumary  Htrald  for 
l>£lt:,p.2'16j  comp.Richter,lt'<i/t/'<iAr4,p.43Saq.;  Smith, 


The  mention  of  this  iidand  In  the  account  of  Paul'a 
flrat  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  It)  ia,  for  two  rea- 
sons, worthy  of  CBreful  notice.  In  the  fiist  place, 
being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  ia  an  ex- 
cellent landmark  for  aailors,  and  must  have  been  full  in 
view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout  that  vu}-age 
from  Troaa  to  Neaptdis.     From  the  shore  at  Troaa, 
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xiii,  12, 18;  Kinglake,  £u(Am,  p.  64),  and  it  i 
a  nisrked  object  in  the  view  from  the  hiila  between  Ne- 
apolis  and  Phillppi  (Garke,  TrarrU,  ch.  xiii).  These 
ailuaiaui  tend  to  give  vividness  to  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant vuyagea  that  ever  took  place.  Secondly,  this 
myage  was  made  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we 
loUl  that  it  occupied  only  parts  at  two  days,  whereas  on 
a  subsequent  return  voyage  (Acta  xx,  9)  the  time  spent 
nt  sea  was  Ave:  but  the  technical  word  here  used  {il'iv- 
SpofATj^Qfitv)  implies  that  they  ran  before  the  wind. 
Now  the  position  of  Samothiace  is  exactly  auch  as  to 
correspond  with  these  noticea,  and  thus  incidentally 
to  conflrm  the  accuracy  of  a  most  artless  narrative, 
Paul  and  his  companions  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and  tberelbre  probsbly 
the  usnil  anchorage,  was  on  the  north  side,  which  woulil 
be  sufficiently  sheltered  from  a  south-eaat  wind.  It 
may  be  added,  as  a  further  practical  conaideraUon  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  such  a  wind  would  be  favorable 
for  overcaming  the  opposing  clirreni,  which  sets  south- 
erly afier  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between 
Samothrace  and  the  mainland.  See  Cunybeare  and 
Howson,  Lifr  and  Ep.  of  St.  Pind,  i,  283  sq.,  Lewin, 
,S(.  Paal,  1,  200. 

Samp'samAa  (£o/iiJni/ti)[  v.  r.  Zn/i^icqci  Vulg. 

list  of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  favor  of  the  Jewe  (1  Mace  xr,  28).  The  name 
la  probably  not  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears  (o  be 
Uken  in  the  A.V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm  iden- 
tities with  Samatn,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween Sinupe  and  Treblzoml. 

Sampsoo,  Esra,  a  Congregstinnal  minister,  was 

bom  at  liliddleburough,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1749.     He  grad- 

Yale  Ci>llege,  1773,  and  becime  pastor  i 
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I,  Feb.,  1776. 


Hap  of  the  Island  ot  Samothnce. 


It  Hudson,  N. 
Y„  1796.  WhUe  there  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Rev.  Harry  Cruaswell  in 
the  editorship  of  The  Balaacf,  one  of 
the  Brat  literarv  journals  in  thel'nited 
States  (1801-4).  He  edited  for  a  vear 
(18(H-6)theComi«:*rcn(  Vo<iranl',mi\A 
became  judge  of  Columbia  Counlv  in 
1814.  He  died  in  New  York  Citv, 
Dec.  12, 1823.  He  was  the  author  of 
Beaulia  of  Iht  Bible  (1802)  -.—Sliant 
Ptttriot  Vnmatked  (1808);— FA*  Bit- 
toricul  DiclioHary  {IttlMjr— Tls  Bri'f 
Prmiirter  on  the  Wayt  of  Mm  (1817, 
1856).     See  Sprague,  AntaU  of  tbt 

Sampson,  Fraac^  8.,  D.D., 

an  emlxeiil  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bum  near  Dover  Mills,  (ioocbland  Co, 
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Va.,  in  Nov.,  1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  was 
placed  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  the  Kev.  Thornton 
Rogers,  of  Albemarle.  Finding  himself  now  in  a  re- 
ligious atmosphere,  he  was  induced  to  seek  earnestly 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Charlottesville, 
Aug.  13,  1831.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1836;  subsequently  studied  theology  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Ballantine,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental 
department;  was  licensed  by  the  East  Hanover  Presby- 
tery in  Oct.,  1839,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
name  presbytery  in  Oct.,  1841.  In  the  summer  of  1848 
he  visited  Europe,  spending  his  time  chiefly  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Berlin  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Oriental  studies,  and  returned  in  August,  1849.  In 
Oct.,  1848,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
and  languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1849  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  died  April  9, 1854.  In 
1851  Dr.  Sampson  delivered,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  lecture  on  The  A  uthority  of  the  Sacred  Canon^ 
and  the  InteffrUy  of  the  Sacred  Text^  which  was  after- 
wards published,  in  connection  with  the  series  of  which 
it  formed  a  part;  and  in  1856  there  was  published,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Dabney,  A 
Critical  Commentury  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  One 
of  Dr.  Sampson's  most  striking  and  valuable  traits  was 
his  methodical  industry.  "  That  whatever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well;  that  each  task  must  be  done  with 
one's  might  in  just  so  much  time  as  is  needed  to  do  it  per- 
fectly, and  no  more;  that  no  task  is  to  be  left  till  all  is 
perfected  which  can  be  done  to  advantage — these  were 
the  rules  of  working  which  he  carried  with  him  from 
the  time  of  his  boyhood  to  the  school,  the  university, 
the  study,  and  the  lecture-room."  He  was  eminently 
conscientious  in  everything.  Family  prayers  were,  in 
his  house,  no  hurried,  unmeaning  form.  The  whole  air 
and  tone  of  the  exercise  showed  deep,  conscientious  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.  As  an  instructor.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Dabney  says  of  him,  "  I  hesiute  not  to  say  that,  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  he  was, 
in  my  view,  unrivalled ;"  and  again,  "  One  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  his  success  was  his  indisputable  schol- 
arship. No  man  ever  passed  through  one  of  his  classes 
without  a  profound  and  admiring  conviction  of  this." 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit^  iv,  795; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sampson,  Henry,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and 
Padua.  He  was  ejected  at  the  Reformation,  and  sub- 
sequently became  an  eminent  London  physician.  He 
died  in  1705.  He  published  an  edition  of  Porter  on 
Divine  Grace^  and  prepared  materials  for  a  history  of 
Nonconformists. 

Sampson,  Richard,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
in  1586.  He  was  transferred  to  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
1542-43,  and  died  at  Ecdeshall,  1554  He  is  the  author 
of  Commentury  on  RomanSy  etc  (Lond.  1546,  8vo)  :— 
Regii  SaceUi  (4to). 

Sampson,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
(according  to  Stryjie)  at  Playford,  in  Suffolk,  1517,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  by  archbishop 
Cranmer  and  bishop  Ridley;  was  chaplain  in  the  army 
of  Lord  Russell.  In  1551  he  was  preferred  to  the  rec- 
tor}- of  All-hallows,  London,  and,  in  1554,  to  the  deanery* 
of  Chichester.  During  the  reign  of  Mar}'  he  resided  in 
Strasburg.  Returning  home  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Norwicli,  because  dis- 
satisried  with  the  nature  of  the  office.  In  Sept.,  1560, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  Michael- 
mas term,  1561,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     So  open  and  zealous  was  he  against  clerical 


habits  that  in  1564  he  was  deprived  of  hia  deanery,  and 
for  some  time  imprisoned.  Notwithstanding  his  duo- 
conformity,  he  was  presented,  in  1668,  with  the  master- 
ship of  Wigston  Hospital  at  Leicester,  and  had,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  a  prebend  in  Su  Paul's.  He  resided  at 
Leicester  untU  his  death,  AprU  9,  1689.  He  married 
bishop  Latimer's  niece,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Juha 
and  Nathaniel.  Besides  editing  two  Sermons  of  John 
Bradford  (1574,  8vo),  a  translation  into  English  of  a 
Sermon  of  St,  Chysostom  (1550,  8vo),  he  published 
several  Letters^  and  a  Brief  Collection  of  the  Church  asti 
Ceremonies  thereof  {lb92f  16mo). 

Sam'son  (Heb.  Shimshon\  'jlOTO,  turdiie,  skta- 
ing;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  2rt|4i//«v,  and  io  Josephus,  Ant, 
v,  8,  4,  according  to  whom,  however,  the  word  means 
"strong:"  if  the  root  sheniesh  has  the  signification  of 
"awe,"  which  Gesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Sam- 
son would  seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  "awe"  and 
"astonishment"  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's  birth 
[see  Judg.  xiii,  6,  18-20]),  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
champion,  deliverer,  and  judge  of  Israel,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  supernatural  bodily  prowess,  his  mor- 
al infirmities,  and  his  tragical  end  (B.C.  1185-65).  (In 
the  following  account  we  freely  use  the  articles  in  Kit- 
to,  Smith,  and  Winer.) 

1.  Bistojy,—Sim»on  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  was  bom,  B.C.  cir.  1200,  of  a  mother 
whose  name  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
circumstances  under  which  his  birth  was  announced  by 
a  heavenly  messenger  gave  distinct  presage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  whose  endowments  were  to  be  of 
a  nature  suited  to  the  providential  exigencies  in  which 
he  was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  tlie  oracle  to  his 
mother,  who  had  long  been  barren,  was  that  the  child 
with  which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a  son,  who 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  upon  whose  head 
no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who  was  to  prove  a  signal 
deliverer  to  his  people.  She  was  directed,  accordinglr, 
to  conform  her  own  regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Naza- 
ritish  law,  and  strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure  fxwl 
According  to  the  "  prophecy  going  before  upon  him,'' 
Samson  was  born  in  the  following  year;  and  his  desti- 
nation to  great  achievements  began  to  evince  itaelf  at  a 
very  early  age  by  the  illapses  of  superhuman  strength 
which  came,  from  time  to  time,  upon  him. 

As  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan — bordering  npon 
the  territory  of  the  Philistines  — exposed  them  espe- 
cially to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  people,  it  was 
plainly  the  design  of  Heaven  to  raise  up  a  deliverer  in 
that  region  where  he  was  most  needed.  The  Philips- 
tines,  therefore,  became  very  naturally  the  objects  of 
that  retributive  course  of  proceedings  in  which  Samson 
was  to  be  the  principal  actor,  and  upon  which  he  could 
only  enter  by  seeking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostil- 
ities that  would  bring  the  two  peoples  into  direct  colli- 
sion. Such  an  occasion  was  afforded  by  hia  meeting 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  at  Tim- 
nath,  whom  he  besought  his  parents  to  procare  for  him 
in  marriage,  assigning  aa  a  reason  that  she  "  pleased 
him  well"  — Heb.  Kin  *^3*'ya  mttJ% -SA«  is  right  in 
mine  eyes ;  not  beavtifulf  engaging^  attractive^  but  right 
relative  to  an  end,  purpose,  or  object  (see  Gouaaet,  Lexi- 
con,  s.  v.  lO'^ ,  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii,  4;  1  Kings  ix, 
12;  2  Chron.  xii,  80;  Numb,  xxviii,  27).  That  he  en- 
tertained a  genuine  affection  for  the  woman,  notwith- 
standing the  policy  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we 
may,  doubtless,  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  this  alliance  subser\*ient  to  the 
great  purpose  of  delivering  his  country  from  oppres- 
sion, and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  under  the  secret 
control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be  dear  from  the 
words  immediately  following,  when,  in  reference  to  the 
objection  of  his  parents  to  such  a  union,  it  ia  said  that 
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tbey  *'  knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord  that  hfe  sought 
an  occasion  against  the  Philistines."  It  is  here  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  "  agavut  the  Philis- 
tines,^ has  **  of  or  from  the  Philistines,"  apparently  im- 
plying that  the  occasion  sought  should  be  one  that  orig- 
uuUed  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This  occasion 
he  sought  under  the  immediate  prompting  of  the  Most 
High,  who  saw  fit,  in  this  indirect  manner,  to  bring 
about  tlie  accomplishment  of  bis  designs  of  retribution 
on  his  enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
have  been  to  baffie  the  power  of  the  whole  Philistine  imi- 
tioH  Inf  the  prowest  of  a  tingle  individual.  The  cham- 
pion of  Israel,  therefore,  was  not  appointed  so  much  to 
be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like  the  other  judges,  as  to  be 
an  armjf  in  himself.  In  order,  then,  that  the  contest 
might  be  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  entire  opposition  of  the  Philistines  should  be  coruxn- 
tratedj  as  fur  as  possible^  against  the  person  of  Samson, 
This  would  array  the  contending  parlies  in  precisely 
such  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  signally  the  pow- 
er of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  But  how 
could  this  result  be  brought  about  except  by  means  of 
some  privcUe  quarrel  between  Samson  and  the  enemy 
with  whom  be  was  to  contend?  And  who  shall  say 
that  the  scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  end 
which  God  had  in  view?  To  what  extent  Samson 
himself  foresaw  the  issue  of  this  transaction,  or  how 
far  he  had  a  plan  distinetlg  laid,  corresponding  with  the 
results  that  ensued,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  probabil- 
ity, we  think,  is  that  he  had  rather  a  genercU  strong  im- 
pressioH,  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  defnite 
coneeptioH  of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was,  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  sufficiently 
powerful  to  warrant  both  him  and  his  parents  in  going 
forward  with  the  measure.  They  were  in  some  way 
assured  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  proceeding  which 
God  would  overrule  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs  of 
mercy  ro  his  people  and  of  judgment  to  their  oppress- 
ors. From  this  point  commences  that  career  of  achieve- 
ments and  prodigies  on  the  part  of  this  Israelitish  Her- 
cules which,  passing  gradually  from  the  wonderful  to 
the  miraculous,  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies 
and  the  wonder  of  all  ages. 

(1.)  On  his  first  visit  to  his  future  bride,  he  slew  a 
lion  without  weapons;  and  on  his  second  visit,  to  es- 
pouse her,  he  found  the  skeleton,  denuded  of  the  flesh 
by  the  birds  and  jackals,  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
(Judg.  xiv,  i-8).  The  strange  incident  of  a  Nazarite 
eating  honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  lion  has  been 
examined  by  Theodoret  {Quest,  in  Jud,  22).  We  must 
not  attribute  too  scrupulous  views  to  the  times  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  V,  8,  6)  says  nothing  of  the  eating  of  this 
honey  by  Samson  and  his  parents. 

(2.)  At  his  wedding-feast,  the  attendance  of  a  large 
company  of  paranyraphs,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
convened  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  his 
nuptials,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious  watch  upon 
his  movements,  furnished  the  occasion  of  a  common 
Oriental  device  for  enlivening  entertainments  of  this 
nature.  He  propounded  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which 
referred  to  his  obtaining  a  quantity  of  honey  from  the 
carcass  of  a  slain  lion ;  and  the  clandestine  manner  in 
which  his  guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the  enig- 
ma cost  thirty  Philistines  their  lives  (Judg.  xiv,  10-20). 

(3.)  The  next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
prompted  by  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  who,  upon  a  frivolous 
pretext,  had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
another  man,  and  was  executed  by  securing  a  multitude 
of  foxes,  or  rather  jackals  (D'^b^llO,  shualim),  and,  by 
tying  firebrands  to  their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  corn- 
fields of  his  enemies.  (See  the  Latin  monographs  on 
this  subject  by  Hilliger  [Yiteb.  1674],  Gasser  [Halle, 
1751],  audVriemoet  [Franc  1738].)     The  indignation 


of  the  Philistines,  on  discovering  the  author  of  the  out- 
rage, vented  itself  upon  the  family  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  been  the  remote  occasion  of  it,  in  the  burning 
of  their  house,  in  which  both  father  and  daughter  per- 
ished. This  was  a  fresh  provocation,  for  which  Samsun 
threatened  to  be  revenged ;  and,  thereupon  falling  upon 
ihem  without  ceremony,  he  smote  them,  as  it  b  said, 
"  hip  and  thigh,  with  a  great  slaughter"  (Judg.  xv,  1- 
8).  The  original,  strictly  rendered,  runs,  "he  smote 
them  leg  upon  thigh"  —  apparently  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, and  implying,  according  to  Gesenius,  that  he 
cut  them  to  pieces  so  that  their  limbs — their  legs  and 
thighs — were  scattered  and  heaped  promiscuously  to- 
gether; equivalent  to  saying  that  he  smote  and  de- 
stroyed them  wholly^  entirely,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Calmet,  recognises  in  these  words  an  allusion  to 
some  kind  of  wrestling  combat,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
slaughter  on  this  occasion  may  have  commenced. 

(4.)  Having  subsequently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  consenting 
to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed  to  surrender  himself 
in  bonds,  provided  they  would  not  themselves  fall  upon 
him  and  kiU  him.  He  probably  gave  in  to  this  meas- 
ure from  a  strong  inward  assurance  that  the  issue  of  it 
would  be  to  afford  him  a  new  occasion  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  his  foes.  Being  brought,  in  this  apparent- 
ly helpless  condition,  to  a  place  called,  from  the  event, 
Lehi,  ajauj,  his  preternatural  potency  suddenly  put  it- 
self forth ;  and,  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  be  dealt  so  effectually 
about  him  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the  spot. 
That  this  was  altogether  the  work,  not  of  man,  but  of 
God,  was  soon  demonstrated.  Wearied  with  his  exer- 
tions, the  illustrious  Danite  became  faint  from  thirst; 
and,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  place,  he  prayed  that 
a  fountain  might  be  opened.  His  prayer  was  heard : 
God  caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard 
by;  and  Samson,  in  gratitude,  gave  it  the  name  of  En- 
hakher,  a  word  that  signifies  **the  Well  of  him  that 
prayed,"  and  which  continued  to  be  the  designation  of 
the  fountain  ever  after.  The  place  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  then  so  effectually 

wielded  the  jawbone  (*^nb,  l^hi)  (Judg.  xv,  15  sq.;  see 
Bauer,  Ueb,  Myth,  ii,  65 ;  A  usfuhrl,  Erkldr,  det  W.  ii,  57 ; 
comp.  Judg.  iii,  31 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  18).  The  spring- 
ing-up  of  a  fountain  in  the  jawbone  (ver.  19)  has  given 
great  trouble  to  the  interpreters;  and  some  would  re- 
move the  passage  from  the  text,  or  give  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning.  The  most  common  is  to  render  lecht, 
''H?,  not  jawbone,  but  Lehi,  the  name  of  a  place  in  which 
the  fountain  sprang  up;  and  maktesh,  ^Tp'Zj  not  the 
socket  of  the  tooth,  but  the  rift  of  the  rock  from  which 
the  water  came.  So  the  Targum,  and  Josephus  (^Ant. 
V,  8, 9 ;  comp.  Clericus  in  loc. ;  Ortlob,  De  Fonte  Simsonis 
prope  iHaxillam  [Leips.  1703] ;  Deyling,  Observat,  Sacr, 
i,  113  sq.;  Busing,  in  the  liiblwth,  Hagana,  ii,  505  sq.; 
Herder,  Geist  der  tbr,  Poesie,  ii,  235, 255 ;  KosenmUller, 
SchoL  in  loc.).  It  would  seem  that  Lehi  refers  back  to 
ver.  15,  and  the  rendering  of  maldesh  is  assumed.  It 
would  be  easier,  with  Studer,  to  take  Lehi  for  the  name 
of  a  wall  of  rock,  an  opening  in  which  was  called  mak' 
tethy  tooth-cavity.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
maktesh  alone  could  have  this  meaning.  (See  in  gen- 
eral Gesenius,  Thesaur.  ii,  752.)  Heine  {Dissertat,  iSacr, 
p.  241  sq.)  opposes  another  exegetical  attempt  on  this 
passage,  and  clings  to  the  entire  miracle.  Comp.  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz,  i,  171  sq.).     See  Liuii. 

(5.)  The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in  such 
contempt  by  their  victor  that  he  went  openly  into  the 
city  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems  to  have  suffered  himself 
weakly  to  be  drawn  into  the  company  of  a  woman  of 
loose  character,  the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  ex- 
posed him  to  the  most  imminent  peril  (Judg.  xvi,  1-3). 
His  presence  being  soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was 
made  during  the  night  forcibly  to  detain  him  by  cloa- 
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ing  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  making  them  fast ;  but 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and,  breaking 
away  bolts,  bars,  and  binges,  departed,  carrying  the  gates 
upon  his  shoulders  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill  that 
looks  towards  Hebron  {'\^'^'2^  ■'3B  ^3?;  Sept.  liri  irpo- 
awTTOv  Tov  Xi^pwv,  facing  HAron),  The  common  ren- 
dering, *'  before  Hebron,"  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  is  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay,  doubtless,  somewhere  between  the  cities, 
and  in  full  view  of  both.     See  Gaza. 

(6.)  After  this  his  enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by 
guile  rather  than  by  violence,  and  they  were  too  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of 
Sorek,  named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could  equal 
his  mental  weakness.  (But  see  Oeder,  iJe  Simsone  Cas- 
io [Onold.  1718].)  The  princes  of  the  Philistines,  aware 
of  Samson's  infirmity,  determined  by  means  of  it  to  get 
possession,  if  possible,  of  bis  person.  For  this  purpose 
they  propose  a  tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  en- 
ters at  once  into  the  treacherous  compact.  She  em- 
ploys all  her  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for  some 
time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  his 
hair,  which,  if  it  were  shaved,  would  leave  him  a  mere 
common  roan.  Not  that  his  strength  really  lay  in  his 
hair;  for  this,  in  fact,  had  no  natural  influence  upon  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  re- 
latum  to  God  as  a  Nazarite ;  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  marky  or  sign,  of  his  Nazariteship, 
and  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of 
his  miraculous  ph3'sical  powers.  If  he  lost  this  sign, 
the  badge  of  his  consecration,  he  broke  his  vow,  and 
consequently  forfeited  the  thing  signified.  God  aban- 
doned him ;  and  he  was  thencefor^-ard  no  more,  in  this 
respect,  than  an  ordinaiy  man.  His  treacherous  para- 
mour seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  decla- 
ration to  the  test.  She  shaved  his  head  whUe  he  lav 
sleeping  in  her  lap ;  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  was 
instantly  arrested  by  bis  enemies  lying  in  wait.  He- 
reft  of  his  grand  endowment,  and  forsaken  of  God,  the 
champion  of  Israel  could  now  well  adopt  the  words  of 
Solomon:  "I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands ; 
whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her;  but  the  sin- 
ner shall  be  taken  by  her."  Having  so  long  presumpt- 
uously played  with  bis  ruin,  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  indulgence. 
He  is  made  to  reap  as  be  had  sown,  and  is  consigned  to 
the  hands  of  his  relentless  foes.  His  punishment  was 
indeed  severe,  though  he  amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as 
redeemed,  in  a  measure,  his  own  honor,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death.  The  Philistines,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a  prison, 
and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a  slave  (Judg.  xvi, 
4-21).  As  this  was  an  employment  which,  in  the  East, 
usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to  such  a  man 
as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  shame.  To  grind  corn  for 
others  was,  even  for  a  woman,  a  proverbial  terra  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  menial  and  oppressed  condition. 
How  much  more  for  the  hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to 
have  been  made  grinder-general  for  the  prison-house! 
(See  Lehroann,  I)e  Simsone  Molitore  (Viteb.  1711].) 

(7.)  In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  thii»  con- 
finement, his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and  with  it  such 
a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have  wrought  in  his 
heart  as  virtually  reinvested  him  with  the  character 
and  the  powers  he  had  so  culpably  lost.  Of  this  fact 
his  enemies  were  not  aware.  Still  exulting  in  their 
possession  of  the  great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they 
kept  him,  like  a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult. 
On  one  of  theoe  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude, 
including  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Philistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre  to  celebrate  a 


feast  in  honor  of  their  god  Dagon,  who  bad  delireicd 
their  adversary  into  their  hands,  Samson  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  out  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  to  hit 
enemies,  a  butt  for  their  scoffii,  insults,  mockeries,  and 
roerrimenL  Secretlv  determined  to  use  his  ncoxtnA 
Strength  to  tremendous  effect^  he  persuaded  the  bor 
who  guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  what 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the  roof  of 
the  building  rested  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
343).  Here,  after  pausing  for  a  short  time  while  he 
prefers  a  brief  prayer  to  Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy 
pillars,  and,  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole  bnikl- 
ing  rocks  and  totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered  iiith 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  rushes  down,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  including  Samson  himself,  are  crushed  to 
pieces  in  the  ruin  (Judg.  xvi,  22  sq.). 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable personages  of  all  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  by  an  apostolic 
pen  (Heb.  xi,  32)  in  the  list  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
**  who  had  by  faith  obtained  an  excellent  repute,"  war- 
rants ns,  undoubtedly,  in  a  favorable  estimate  of  his 
character  on  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fidelity  of  the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  the 
record  of  infirmities  which  must  forever  mar  the  lustre 
of  his  noble  deeds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lapses 
with  which  he  was  chargeable  arose,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  ver}'  peculiarities  of  that  physical  temperament  to 
which  his  prodigies  of  strength  were  owing ;  but  while 
this  consideration  ma}*  palliate,  it  cannot  excuse  the 
moral  delinquencies  into  which  he  was  betrayed,  and 
of  which  a  just  Providence  exacted  so  tremendous  a 
penalty  in  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  and 
death.  (See  Weissenbom,  Ds  Aforte  Simsomis  [Jena, 
1705] ;  Maichel,  Simson  ab  Crimme  Vindicat.  [Tubing. 
1739].) 

His  relatives,  we  are  told  (Judg.  xvi,  31),  went  and 
recovered  his  body,  and  interred  it  in  the  burying-place 
of  his  father  Manoah.  The  consternation  produced  at 
Gaza  by  the  catastrophe  connected  with  his  death,  we 
can  easil}'  conceive,  would  render  this  easier  of  accom- 
plishment.    See  Philistine. 

2.  Representative  Relations, — Some  of  these  have  been 
in  part  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  but 
Samson  was  so  striking  a  character  that  they  need  to 
be  more  specifically  dwelt  upon. 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks  upon 
the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  bold  upon  I»- 
rael  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  future 
emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  their  yoke.  It  is 
eWdent  from  Judg.  xiii,  1,  5;  xv,  9-11,  20,  and  the 
whole  history*,  that  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and 
Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes  mentioned,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's 
judgeship;  so  that,  of  course,  Samson's  twenty  years  of 
oflSce  would  be  included  in  the  entire  period  of  the 
Philistine  dominion,  which  Usher  and  some  others  hare 
hastilv  concluded  was  limited  to  the  fortv  vears  of  Eli's 
administration.  From  the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's 
mother  (Judg.  xiii,  5)  it  appears  further  that  the  Isra- 
elites were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his 
birth ;  and,  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  has  erroneously 
been  supposed  that  his  judgeship  must  about  have  co- 
incided with  the  last  twentv  vears  of  Philistine  domiii- 
ion.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
and  especially  to  vii,  1-14.  we  find  that  the  Philistine 
dominion  continued  till  the  judgeship  of  Sam  ueL  Hence 
it  appears  that  Samson  and  Samuel  were  separated  by 
the  whole  inter\'al  of  Eli's  judgeship  and  of  Samuel  s 
minority.  See  Chroxoixx»t.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral points  in  the  respective  narratives  of  the  time«  oi 
Samflon  and  Samuel  which  indicate  great  similarity  o( 
circumstances.    First,  there  is  the  general  prominence 
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of  the  Philistines  in  their  relation  to  Israel  Secondly, 
there  is  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and 
Samuel  being  Nazarites  (Jadg.  xiii,  6 ;  xvi,  17 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  i,  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of  the 
young  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah  the 
consecration  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all  events. 
as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nazaritish  vow  was  at  that 
time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Nazarites  occors 
in  the  Scripture  history  tiU  Amos  ii,  11, 12;  and  even 
there  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Samuel  and  Samson. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  similar  notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon 
in  Judg.  xvi,  28  and  1  Sam.  v,  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in 
Jadg.  xvi,  8, 18, 27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii,  7.  The  effect  of 
Samson's  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  preparato- 
ry kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people,  and 
shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  Philistines,  than 
in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance.  There 
is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of  Israel  during 
Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single  fact  of  the  men 
of  the  border  tribe  of  Judah,  three  thousand  in  number, 
fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  np  to 
the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv,  9-18).  The  whole  narrative 
is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following  story  concern- 
ing Micah  (Judg.  xvii,  xviii)  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Still  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  contemporary  judges  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.     See  Judge. 

(2.)  Am  a  Ncuarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Numb,  vi  in  fiill  practice.  The  eminence  of  such  Naz- 
arites as  Samaon  and  Samuel  would  tend  to  give  that 
dignity  to  the  profession  which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam. 
iv,  7, 8.     See  Nazaritb. 

(3.)  As  an  impired  pergon,  Samson  is  one  of  those 
who  are  distinctly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Those  specimens  of  extraonlinary  prowess,  of  which 
even  the  slaying  of  the  lion  at  Tiranath  without  weap- 
ons was'one,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  that  special 
influence  of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  Judg. 
xiii,25— "And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and 
E^htaoL'^  The  import  of  the  original  word  (QS^fib)  for 
moiyd  is  peculiar.  As  Q?D,  the  radical  form,  signifies 
on  anri/,  the  metaphor  is  probably  drawn  from  the  re- 
peattd  and  somewhat  violent  strokes  of  a  workman  with 
his  hammer.  It  implies,  therefore,  a  peculiar  urffena/^ 
an  impelling  influence^  which  he  could  not  well  resist  in 
himself,  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
this  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree,  constantly  dwelt  in 
him.  So,  in  later  exploits,  it  is  said, "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were 
upon  his  arras  became  as  flax  burned  with  fire;''  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down 
to  .ishkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them.*'  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cut,  and  his  strength 
was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said  "  He  wist  not  that  the 
L)rd  was  departed  from  him"  (Judg.  xiii,  25;  xiv,  6, 
19;  XV,  U;  xvi,  20).  The  phrase  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him"  is  common  to  him  with  Othniel 
and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii,  10;  vi,  34);  but  the  connection 
of  supernatural  power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Naza- 
ritish vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
b«Miy,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking  his 
bunds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his 
back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar  to  Samson.  In- 
deed, his  whole  character  and  history  have  no  exact 
parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how 
forcibly  the  Israelites  would  be  taught  by  such  an  ex- 
ample that  their  narional  strength  lay  in  their  complete 
separation  from  idolatry  and  consecration  to  the  true 
^<od;  and  that  be  could  give  them  power  to  subdue 
their  mightiest  enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  his 
service  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii,  10).  (See  the  Eclectic  Rtview, 
Nov.  1861.) 


(4.)  As  to  Mythological  Coincidences, — The  narrative 
of  Samson's  deeds  has  often  been  compared  with  the 


his  combat  with  the  lion  is  compared  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Nemean  lion  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  II ;  Apollod.  ii,  5,  1), 
and  another  fearful  lion  on  Mt.  Cithseron  (Apollod.  ii,  4, 
9) ;  his  capture  of  the  jackals  with  the  capture  of  the 
stag  of  Diana  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  18 ;  Apollod.  ii,  5,  8),  and 
of  the  Cretan  bull  (Apollod.  ii,  5,7;  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  13); 
his  slaughter  of  his  paranymphs'  friends  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  king  of  the  Minyas,  Erginus,  and  his  host, 
by  Hercules,  in  a  narrow  pass  (Apolloil.  ii,  4, 11 ;  men- 
tioned, too,  by  Herod,  ii,  45) ;  his  carrying-oflT  the  gates 
of  Gaza  with  the  carrying-away  of  the  Cretan  bull  (Diod. 
Sic.  iv,  13) ;  but,  above  all,  the  destruction  of  Samson  by 
his  beloved  Delilah  has  been  compared  with  the  over- 
coming of  Hercules  through  Omphale  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  31 ; 
Apollod.  ii,  6,  8;  comp.  Senec  flippoL  p.  818  sq.) ;  in 
fine,  Samson's  wonderful  birth  (Judg.  xiii)  with  that  of 
Hercules  (see  Bauer,  Hebr.  Afgih,  ii,  86  sq.).  Those, 
however,  have  far  less  ground  who  identify  Samson 
with  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  the  sun-god.  Basing  the 
view  on  the  etymology  of  the  name  (see  Vatke,  Bibl, 
TheoL  i,  868  sq.),  they  labor,  viewing  the  whole  story 
of  Samson  as  a  myth,  to  explain  the  details  by  the 
course  and  operation  of  the  sun  (Borkhausen,  in  the 
Coburg,  Annal.  d,  TheoL  1833,  iii,  2,  8 ;  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Philenu  vii,  752).  There  are  many  other 
striking  parallels  in  the  Greek  mythology — e.  g.  in  the 
Grot  on  Milo  and  other  strong  men  (Pliny,  vii,  19) ;  in  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  especially  the  destruction  of  the  wild 
boar  at  Crommyon  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  59),  and  the  carrying- 
away  of  a  living  bull  to  Athens  (Bauer,  I.  c.  p.  91  sq.);  of 
king  Nisus  in  Megara,  who  lost  his  kingdom  at  the 
same  time  with  his  hair  (Ovid,  Met.  viii,  8  8q.,84  sq.; 
Virgil,  Cir.  120  sq.;  Hygar.  Fab,  198);  of  the  founUin 
Aganippe,  which  sprang  from  the  footstep  of  Pegasus, 
etc.  Biit  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  histori- 
cal existence  of  Samson ;  and  his  character  and  deeds 
accord  well  with  the  state  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the  opinion  is  widely  held 
that  the  traditions  out  of  which  the  book  of  Judges  is 
compiled  have  exa^erated  his  exploits  (Bauer,  f/ebr. 
Myth,  ii,  69  sq. ;  Uebr,  Gesch,  ii,  88  sq.).  Hence  some 
have  undertaken  to  explain  the  account  from  natural 
causes  and  commonplace  events  most  fruitlessly  (Ha- 
renberg,  in  the  Brem,  w.  Verd,  Biblioth,  ii,  802  sq. ;  Bern, 
in  Semler's  Hall,  SamimL  i,  iv,  1  sq.;  Hezel,  SchriJ}- 
forach.  i,  653  sq. ;  Justi,  in  Eichhom's  Repert,  vii,  78  sq. ; 
also  in  his  Verm,  Abhandl,  i,  146  sq.;  Diederich,  Zur 
Gesch,  Sinu.  [Gott.  1778];  Herder,  Geist,  d,  ebr.  Poet, 
ii,  235  sq.,  252  sq.).  Yet  more  trifling  is  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Kaiser  (Commentar,  in  Priora  Genes,  Cap,  p.  188 
sq.)  that  Samson  was  striving  to  mimic  and  mock  the 
Philistine  Hercules.  Once  more :  "  Hercules  once  went 
to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inhabitants  took  him,  and,  put- 
ting a  chaplet  on  his  head,  led  him  out  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, intending  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 
For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly ;  but  when  they  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he  put 
forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  all"  (Rawlinson,  He* 
rod,  ii,  45). 

The  passage  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion, 
quoted  by  Bochart  (Hierot,  pars  ii,  libi  v,  cap.  xii),  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  the  belly 
of  the  sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  out  tcith  the  loss 
of  all  his  hair,  is  also  curious,  and  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  connection  between  Samson^  consid- 
ered as  derived  from  Shetnesh,  "  the  sun,"  and  the  des- 
ignation of  Moui,  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  as  "  Son  of  the 
Sun,"  worshipped  also  under  the  name  Xwi,  which  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  compares  with  Samson.  The  Tyrian  Her- 
cules (whose  temple  at  Tyre  is  described  by  Herod,  ii, 
44),  he  also  tells  us,  "  was  originally  the  sun,  and  the 
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Bame  as  BaaT  (RAwlinson,  Herod,  xi,  4i,  note  7).     The 
cuoDectioii  between  the  Phoenician  Baal  (called  Baal 
Sbemen,  Baal  Shemesh,  and  Baal  Hammau)  and  Her- 
cules is  well  known.    Gesenius  {The9aur,  s.  v.  b73)  tells 
us  that  in  ceitain  Phcenician  iiiscriptiuns,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  a  Greek  translation,  Baal  is  rendered 
lUrakkf,  and  that  **  the  Tynan  Hercules'*  is  the  con- 
stant (xreek  desi^^iation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.     He  also 
gives  many  Carthaginian  inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman, 
which  he  renders  Baal  Solaris;  and  also  a  sculpture  in 
which  Baal  Hamman's  bead  is  surrounded  with  rays, 
and  which  has  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  monument  {Mon,  Phaiu  i,  171 ;  ii,  tab.  21).     An- 
other evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Phcenician  Baal 
and  Hercules  may  be  found  in  Bauli,  near  Baias,  a  place 
sacred  to  Hercules  ("locus  Herculis,"  Serv.),  but  evi- 
dently so  called  from  BaaL    Thirlwall  (Jiitt,  of  Greece) 
ascribes  to  the  numerous  temples  built  by  the  Phcsni- 
cians  in  honor  of  Baal  in  their  different  settlements  the 
iireek  fables  of  the  labors  and  Journeys  of  Hercules. 
Bochart  thinks  the  custom  described  by  Ovid  (Fast, 
liv)  of  tying  a  lighted  torch  between  two  foxes  in  the 
circus,  in  memory  of  the  damage  once  done  to  the  har- 
vest by  a  fox  with  burning  hay  and  straw  tied  to  it, 
was  derived  from  the  Phcenicians,  and  is  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  {flieroz.  pars  i,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  xiii).     From  all  this,  however,  arises  little  prob- 
ability that  the  Greek  and  Latin  conception  of  Hercu- 
les in  regard  to  his  strength  was  derived  from  Phcsni- 
ciaii  stories  and  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebrew  hero 
Samson.     Some  learned  men  connect  the  name  Hercu- 
Its  with  Samsott  etymologically  (see  Wilkinson's  note 
in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  43 ;  Patrick,  On  Judg,  xri,  SO ; 
Cornel,  a  Lapide,  etc.) ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies 
are  very  convincing.     Nevertheless,  the  following  de- 
scription of  Hercules,  given  by  C  O.  MlUler  (/)ortafw, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  xit),  might  almost  have  been  written  for  Sam- 
sun:  "  The  highest  degree  of  human  suffering  and  cour- 
age is  attributed  to  Hercules :  his  character  is  as  noble 
as  could  be  conceived  in  those  rude  and  early  times;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blem- 
ishes of  human  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequent- 
ly subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the  no- 
ble indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero  degener- 
ate into  frenzy.     £very  crime,  however,  is  atoned  for 
by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing  breaks  his  invinci- 
ble courage  until,  purified  from  earthly  corruption,  he 
ascends  Mount  Olympus."     Again:  "Hercules  was  a 
jovial  guest,  and  not  backward  in  enjoying  himself. . . . 
It  was  Hercules,  above  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythol- 
ogy placed  in  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buScranery  of  others.    The  Ceroopes  are 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying  the 
hero.     In  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented  as 
sat\TS  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver,  bow,  and  club. 
Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults,  binds  two  of  them  to 
a  pole,  and  marches  off  with  bis  prize. ...  It  also  seems 
that  mirth  and  buffoonerv  were  often  combined  with 
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the  festivals  of  Hercules:  thus  at  Athens  there  was  a 
society  of  sixty  men,  who,  on  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
mean  Hercules,  attacked  and  amused  themselves  and 
others  with  sallies  of  wit."     The  commentarv  of  Adam 

« 

Clarke  presents  us  with  the  results  of  De  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  French  writer,  on  this  subject,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  coincidences  are  extremely  strik- 
ing, and  such  as  would,  perhaps,  afford  to  most  minds, 
an  additional  proof  of  how  much  the  ancient  mytholo- 
gies were  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. Phoenician  traders,  it  is  imagined,  might  easily 
have  carried  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew  hero  to  the 
different  countries  where  they  traded,  especially  Greece 
and  Italy;  and  such  stories  would  have  been  moulded 
according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
heard  them. 

Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of  such  coincidences, 
it  is  certain  that  the  history  of  Samson  is  a  historical, 


and  not  an  allegorical,  narrative.  It  baa  also  a  distinct- 
ly supernatural  element  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written 
several  centuries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv,  19, 20; 
xviii,  1,  80;  xix,  1),  though  probably  taken  from  the 
annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Joaephus  has  given  it  prpt- 
ty  fully,  but  with  alterations  and  embellishments  of  his 
own,  afier  his  manner.  The  older  writers  on  Samson 
contribute  nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  history 
(e.  g.  Marck,  in  his  Diuert.  PkaUL  Eaceget,  p.  173  sq.). 
The  effort  to  rid  the  story  tslt  its  miracoloua  air  appesn 
already  in  Suckbouse  {BibL  Hitt,  iii,  776  sq.).  The 
WolfenbUttel  Fragments  (aooording  to  the  spedmens  in 
Bayle  and  others;  would  simply  degrade  Samson ;  and 
Niemeyer  {Charak,  iii,  624  sq.)  accomplishes  nothing 
beyond  showing  that  this  wilful  and  rough  hero  of  the 
olden  time,  judged  by  the  moral  law,  is  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  Christ  (see  Hauke,  De  Simsone  Typo 
ChritH  [Alt.  1740] ).  Samson  was  earnest  and  patriotic; 
to  him  his  Nazaritish  consecration  was  not  a  mere  relig- 
ious veil,  but  a  living  impulse,  and  no  one  can  properly 
deny  him  the  dignity  of  a  shopketj  or  judge  (Bertheau, 
Buck  der  RidUery  p.  14,  Euikit.)^  unless  he  understands 
the  word  in  a  narrow  and  too  modem  sense.  The  moral 
significance  of  Samson  s  life  has  been  first  set  forth  by 
Ewald  {GeMck.  Isr.  ii,  401  sq.),  but  he  seems  to  have 
idealized  his  hero  too  much  (comp»  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Bertheau,  op.  ci^.  p.  168  sq.).  The  only  men- 
tion of  Sams(m  in  the  New  Test,  confirms  his  historical 
character,  being  that  in  Heb.  xi,  32,  where  he  \a  coupled 
with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and  spoken  of  as 
one  of  those  who  "through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  figkt» 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

For  other  monographs  on  Samson,  see  Darling,  Cyeli/' 
podia  BiUiographica,  coL  285. 

Samson.  Bernhari>in,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who 
plied  the  traffic  in  indulgences  in  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  Tetzel's  exploits  in  Saxony,  was  a  native  or  Lili- 
an, but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 
He  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  eloquent,  in- 
solent monk.  He  was  employed  in  the  indulgence  traf- 
fic bv  cardinal  Forli,  to  whom  Leo  X  had  farrosd  out 
Che  territorv  of  Switzerland.  He  entered  Switzerland 
in  August,  1518,  and  passed  from  canton  to  canton  with 
great  success,  assuming  great  state,  and  giving  great 
offence  to  the  local  clergy.  Meantime  Zwingli  was 
called  as  priest  to  Zurich.  He  had  already  raUwd  his 
voice  against  the  traffic,  but  now  he  was  summoned  by 
bishop  Hugo  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Ssmison. 
Others  also  were  likewise  summoned.  As  Samson  had 
not  duly  presented  his  credentials  to  the  bishop,  the  lat- 
ter ordered  his  whole  diocese  to  exclude  him  ftt)ro  their 
churches.  Samson  retired  into  Baden,  and  met  whh 
great  success.  In  his  zeal  in  urging  the  indulgences 
upon  the  people,  he  represented  the  souls  thereby  res- 
cued from  pulsatory  as  flying  to  heaven  by  swarms: 
"Ecce  volant!  Ecce  volant!"  In  Feb.,  1619,  he  went 
to  Bremgarten,  but  Henry  Bullinger,  the  priest  of  the 
place,  refused  to  adroit  him  into  his  church.  There- 
upon Samson  pronounced  the  ban  against  him,  and 
threatened  to  complain  against  him  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Zurich.  On  reaching  Zurich,  however,  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  absolve  Bullinger,  and  to  quit 
the  country.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  Swii« 
authorities,  pope  Leo  X  announced  (April  80, 1519)  that 
he  had  already  recalled  Samson,  and  that  in  case  their 
complaints  were  found  corroborated,  he  should  punish 
him.  After  Samson's  retiring  to  Italy,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  See  the  authorities  cited  in  Heizog,  ReaUEnr 
cyklop,  xiii,  392-^94.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam'uel  (Heb.  Shemuil',  hv^^W  [on  the  significa- 
tion, see  below] ;  Sept.  and  New  TesL  £a/iotr^X),  the  last 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  presided  over  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  under  the  title  of  judges  (q.v.), 
and  the  first  of  the  line  of  the  prophets  (q.  v.)  spedficaUy 
so  called  (Acts  xiii,  20).     (In  the  following  account  we 
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freelj  use  the  articles  in  the  diotionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.)    See  Srxmueu 

L  Name. — Of  this  different  derivations  have  been 
giTen:  (1)  ^K  Q1^,  "name  of  God;"  so  apparently 
Origen  (Eusebf//.  E,  vi,  26),  L  q.  OiorXiyroc.  (2)  Cid 
is,  <*  placed  by  God."  (3)  b»  bsi»T3,  "  asked  of  God'' 
(I  Sem.  i,  20).  Joaephus  (who  gives  this  interpreta- 
tioD,  £<i/M>vi|XoCf  '^f^-  V,  X,  3)  ingeniously  makes  it  cor- 
respond to  the  well-known  Greek  name  Ocoiniroc.  (4) 
bst  r^r^,  "  heard  of  God."  This»  which  is  the  most 
ehvioicB,  may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  previous 
derivadon,  which  is  supported  by  Uie  sacred  text  (1 
Sam.  i,  20). 

II.  Ui$Uny,^l,  Private  Life,— The  circumstances  of 
his  birth  were  ominous  of  his  future  career.  He  was 
the  son  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and 
Hannah  or  Anna.  His  father  is  one  of  the  few  private 
dttzens  in  whose  household  we  find  polygamy.  It  may 
poeibiy  bare  arisen  from  the  irregularity  of  the  period, 
but  more  probably  from  the  sterility  of  his  wife  Hannah, 
whom,  as  she  is  always  named  first,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  the  favorite,  he  probably  married  first.  The 
asaal  effect  of  polygamy  was  felt  in  Elkanah's  house- 
hold. The  sterility  of  Hannah  brought  upon  her  the 
tannts  and  ridicule  of  her  conjugal  rival,  who  **  provoked 
her  sore,  to  make  her  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up 
her  womb"  (1  Sam.  i,  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnah 
was  excited  also  by  the  superior  affection  which  was 
shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  "To  Hannah  he 
gave  a  worthy  portion ;  for  he  loved  Hannah"  (ver.  5). 
More  especially  at  the  period  of  the  sacred  festivals  did 
the  childless  solitude  of  Hannah  create  within  her  the 
most  poignant  regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give 
portions  ro  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Feninnah,  who, 
exoUing  in  maternal  pride  and  fondness,  took  advantage 
of  these  seasons  to  subject  the  favorite  wife  to  a  natural 
feminine  retaliation.  Hannah*s  life  was  embittered, 
"she  wept  and  did  not  eat"  (ver.  7).    See  Hank  ah. 

The  descent  of  Samuel's  father,  Elkanah,  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Epbraimite.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  23  he  is  made  a  de- 
scendant of  Korah  the  Levice  (see  the  table  below). 
Hengstenbeiig  (on  FMl  Ixxviii,  1)  and  Ewald  (ii,  433) 
explain  this  by  sopposing  that  the  Levites  were  ooca- 
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sionally  incorporated  into  the  tribes  among  whom  they 
dwelt.  The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  regular  priest  by  descent.  In  virtue  of 
his  semi-sacerdotal  lineage  as  a  Levite,  and  especially 
by  the  authority  of  his  office  as  a  prophet,  he  hesitated 
not  to  perform  priestly  functions,  like  Elijah  and  others. 
The  opinion  was,  nevertheless,  in  former  times  very  cur- 
rent that  Samuel  was  a  priest — nay,  some  imagine  that 
he  succeeded  Eli  in  the  pontificate.  Many  of  the  fathers 
inclined  to  this  notion,  but  Jerome  affirms  {Adeer-B, 
Jovin,)^  **  Samuel  propheta  fuit,  Judex  fuit,  Iicvita  fuit, 
non  pontifex,  ne  sacerdos  quidem"  (Ortlob,  **  Samuel  Ju- 
dex et  Propheta,  non  PonL  aut  Sacerd.  Sacrificans,"  in 
the  Thesaurus  Novus  TheoL  PkiioL  Hasaei  et  Ikenii,  i, 
587 ;  Selden,  De  Success,  ad  Pontijf,  lib.  i,  c.  4).  The 
American  translator  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  (ii,  21)  says  he  was  a  priest,  though  not 
of  Levitical  descent,  slighting  the  information  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  pronouncing  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  be 
only  a  mythical  character. 

Samuel's  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
Mcred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  genealogy*. 
See  Ramathaim-zophim.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  accounts  is  that  it  was  in  the  hills  of 
Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name)  a 
double  height,  used  for  the  purpose  of  beacons  or  out- 
lookers  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well 
(xix,  22).  On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city. 
It  never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  made 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  most  have  been  large.  Penin- 
nah had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides  Sam- 
uel, three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But  of  these  noth- 
ing is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the  sons  are  those 
enumerated  in  1  Chron.  vi,  26,  27.  It  is  on  the  mother 
of  Samuel  that  our  chief  attention  is  fixed  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  birth.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  a 
high  religious  mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice 
(1  Sam.  i,  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (ii,  1),  she 
sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  fur  which  she 
longed  with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of 
which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  Old  Test. ;  and 
when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore, 
and  thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaXy—  Samuel^  ^Hhe 
asked,  or  heard,  of  God.'*  Living  in  the  great  age  of 
vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  her- 
self, with  her  husband,  brought  him  to  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of 
his  birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which  the 
irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart  in  later 
times  (2  Chron.  xiii,  9) — a  bullock  of  three  years  old 
(Sept.),  loaves  (Sept.),  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  skin  of 
wine  (1  Sam.  i,  24).  First  took  place  the  usual  sac- 
rifices (Sept,)  by  Elkanah  himself;  then,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child,  the  special  sacrifice  of  the  bul- 
lock. Then  his  mother  made  him  over  to  Eli  (vers.  25, 
28),  and  (according  to  the  Heb.  text,  but  not  the  Sept.) 
the  child  himself  performed  an  act  of  worship.  The 
hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration  is  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  possible  that,  like 
many  of  the  psalms,  it  may  have  been  enlarged  in  later 
times  to  suit  great  occasions  of  victory  and  the  like. 
But  ver.  5  specially  applies  to  this  event,  and  vers.  7,  8 
may  well  express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son 
and  of  her  countr}'. 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  np  in  the  tabernacle. 
The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sacreil  garment,  an 
ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white  linen,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  his  mother  every  year,  apparently 
at  the  only  time  of  their  meeting,  gave  him  a  little 
mantle  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only 
by  high  personages,  or  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and 
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such  as  he  retained,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest  times  of 
hifi  life.  He  seems  to  have  slept  near  the  holy  place  (1 
Sam.  iii,  8),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

2.  SamueVs  Call  —  In  this  way  his  childhood  was 
passed.  It  was  while  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle 
that  he  received  his  first  prophetic  calL  The  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  sudden  voice,  the  childlike  miscon> 
ception,  the  venerable  Eli,  the  contrast  between  the 
terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to  an- 
nounce  it,  give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative  a  uni- 
versal interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's  career  that 
has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  degeneracy  of  the  people  at  this 
time  was  extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  adminis- 
tered their  affairs  as  independent  republics;  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  disunited;  and  the  spirit  of 
public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn  out  by  con- 
stant turmoil  and  Invasion.  The  theocratic  influence 
was  also  scarcely  felt,  its  peculiar  ministers  being  with- 
drawn, and  its  ordinary  manifestations,  except  in  the 
routine  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  having  ceased.  The 
**word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there 
was  no  open  vision"  (1  Sam.  iii,  1).  The  young  de- 
votee, "  the  child  Samuel,'*  was  selected  by  Jehovah  to 
renew  the  deliverance  of  his  oracles.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus  (ArU,  v,  10, 4),  he  was  at  this  dme  twelve  years 
old.  As  he  reclined  in  his  chamber  adjoining  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  the  Lord,  by  means  adapted  to  his  juvenile 
capacity,  made  known  to  him  his  first  and  fearful  com- 
munication— ^the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  house.  Other 
revelations  speedily  followed  this.  The  frequency  of 
God's  messages  to  the  young  prophet  established  his 
fame,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  them  secured  his 
reputation.  The  oracle  of  Shiloh  became  vocal  again 
Through  the  youthful  hierophant  (1  Sam.  iii,  19-21). 
From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel 
was  established.  His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shi- 
loh became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii,  19-21).  The  fearful  fate  pronounced  on  the  bead 
and  family  of  the  pontificate  was  soon  executed.  Eli 
had  indulgently  tolerated,  or  leniently  palliated,  the  ra- 
pacity and  profligacy  of  his  sons.  Through  their  extoi^ 
tions  and  impiety  "  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord,"  and  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against  the 
saceidotal  transgreasoxH.  They  became  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly,  for  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the 
land  an  unworthy  superstition  among  the  Hebrew  host 
clamored  for  the  ark  to  be  brought  into  the  camp  and 
into  the  field  of  battle.  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Eli's 
sons,  indulging  this  vain  and  puerile  fancy,  accompa- 
nied the  ark  as  its  legal  guardians,  and  fell  in  the  terri- 
ble slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father,  whose  sin 
seems  to  have  been  his  easiness  of  disposition,  his  pas- 
sive and  quiescent  temper,  sat  on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by 
the  wayside,  to  gather  the  earliest  news  of  the  battle, 
for  his"  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God ;"  and  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  scene  of  conflict  reported  to  him  the 
sad  disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  ita  mel- 
ancholy particulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing  in  pan- 
ic. Hophni  and  Phinehas  both  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
God  taken — this  last  and  overpowering  intelligence  so 
shocked  him  that  he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  seat,  and 
in  his  fall,  from  the  imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  "  brake 
his  neck  and  died"  (iv,  18).  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
sanctuarv  we  hear  not  what  became  of  Samuel.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Samuel's  birth  was 
granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  sanctuary  aiid  loss  of  the  ark  (D'Her- 
belot,  S.V.  Aschraouyl).  This,  though  false  in  the  letter, 
is  true  to  the  spirit  of  Samuel's  life. 

8.  SamueVs  Civil  Adminiatratioiu — When  the  feeble 
administration  of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty 
years,  was  concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too 
young  to  succeed  to  the  regency ;  and  the  actions  of 
this  earlier  portion  of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded.    The 


ark,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  PhiUatlnes,  moo 
vindicated  its  majesty,  and,  after  being  detained  among 
them  seven  months,  was  sent  back  to  laraeL  It  did 
not,  however,  reach  Shiloh,  in  consequence  of  the  fear- 
ful judgment  upon  Beth-sbemesh  (I  Sam.  vi,  19),  but 
rested  in  Kiijath-jearim  for  no  fewer  than  twenty  years 
(vii,  2).  It  is  not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that 
Samuel  appears  again  in  the  histon\  Perhaps,  during 
the  twenty  years  succeeding  Eli's  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength;  while  the  office  of 
supreme  magistrate  may  have  been  vacant,  each  tTit<e 
being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  phylarch.  This 
long  season  of  national  humiliation  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, improved.  "All  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  af- 
ter the  Lord ;"  and  Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  criids,  is- 
sued a  public  manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolarn*, 
ui^ng  on  the  people  religious  amendment,  and  prom- 
ising political  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
people  obeyed,  the  oracular  mandate  was  effectual,  and 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again  triumphed  (1  Sam. 
vii,  4).  The  tribes  were  summoned  by  the  prophet  to 
assemble  in  Mizpeh;  and  at  this  assembly  of  the  Hebrew 
comitia,  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  elected  re^nt  (vii, 
6).  Some  of  the  judges  were  raised  to  polirical  power 
as  the  reward  of  their  military  courage  and  talents;  bat 
Samuel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  of  judge,  frcwn 
his  prophetic  fame,  his  sagacious  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, his  real  intrepidity,  and  his  success  as  a  restorer 
of  the  true  religion.  His  government,  founded  not  on 
feats  of  chivalry  or  actions  of  dazzling  enterprise,  which 
great  emergencies  only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  more 
solid  qualities,  essential  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  times  of  peace,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  prosperity  which  gradually  elevated  Is- 
rael to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  David 
and  his  successors.  This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Mizpeh  on  the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the 
Philistines,  and  their  "lonls  went  up  against  Israel." 
Samuel  offered  a  solemn  oblation,  and  implored  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Jehovah.  With  a  symbolical 
rite,  expressive,  partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of 
the  libations  of  a  treaty,  the  people  poured  water  on 
the  ground;  they  fasted;  and  they  entreated  Samuel 
to  raise  the  piercing  cry  for  which  he  was  known  in 
supplication  to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining  this 
loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias  before  the 
battle  of  Platiea,  Herod,  ix,  61),  that  the  Philistine  ho$t 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  He  was  answered  by  pro- 
pitious thunder,  an  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  that 
climate  at  that  season  of  the  year  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii. 
18 :  Josephus  says  [Ant,  vi,  2, 2]  that  there  was  also  an 
earthquake).  A  fearful  storm  burst  upon  the  Philis> 
tines;  the  elements  warred  against  them.  **  The  High- 
est gave  his  voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals 
of  fire."  The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signally  de- 
feated, and  did  not  recruit  their  strength  again  during 
the  administration  of  the  prophet-judge.  Exactly  at 
the  spot  where,  twenty  years  before,  the}'  had  obtained 
their  great  victory,  a  stone  was  set  up,  which  long  n^ 
mained  as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer,  ^  the  Stone  of  Help.** 
which  has  thence  passed  into  Christian  phraseok^, 
and  become  a  common  name  of  Nonconformist  chapels  ^1 
Sam.  vii,  12).  The  old  Canaanites,  whom  the  Philistines 
had  dispossessed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Judasan  hills, 
seem  to  have  helped  in  the  battle ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  territory  was  recovered  (ver.  14).  This  was  Sam- 
uel's first,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only,  military 
achievement.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  chiefs 
who  bore  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  ** judge"  (comp.  xii,  11, 
where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with  Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  and 
Jephthah,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi,  1&-18).  From  an  inci<ien- 
tal  allusion  (1  Sam.  vii,  14),  we  learn,  too^  that  abc«it 
this  time  the  Amorites,  the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel,  were 
also  at  peace  with  them — another  triumph  of  a  guv- 
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emment  **  the  weapons  of  whoee  warfare  were  not  car- 
nal'* 

The  presidency  of  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently sncoessful.  Its  length  is  nowhere  given  in  the 
Scriptures;  but,  from  a  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vi, 
13, 5),  it  appears  to  have  lasted  twelve  years  (B.C.  1105 
-1093),  up  to  the  time  of  Saul's  inauguration.  See 
Chronoloqt.  From  the  very  brief  sketch  given  us 
of  his  public  life,  we  infer  that  the  administration  of 
justice  occupied  no  little  share  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  ruler, 
the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (Sept.  Iv  vaai  roig  i^ytaa- 
fiivoi^  rovrotc)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan — Bethel,  Gil- 
t^a,  and  Mizpeb  (1  Sam.  vii,  16).  Hn  own  residence 
was  still  bis  native  city,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  which 
he  further  consecrate  by  an  altar  (ver.  17),  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  like  Abraham.  Such  a  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute ;  but 
the  prophets  had  power  to  dispense  with  ordinary  usage 
(De  Wette,  Bib,  Dofftnat.  §  70 ;  Knobel,  Der  Prophetism, 
der  n«h,  i,  39 ;  Koster,  Der  Prophetism,  tLA.und  N.T, 
etc  p.  52).  In  this  case,  the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct 
may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  religious  economy.  The 
ark  yet  remained  at  Kiijath-jearira,  where  it  had  been 
ieft  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  fetched  it  to 
Zion.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  place  of  resort  for 
the  tribes,  the  present  station  of  the  ark  not  having 
been  chosen  for  its  convenience  as  a  scene  of  religious 
aj^mbly.  The  shrine  at  Shiloh,  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed ever  since  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  had  been 
desolate  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons 
—so  desolate  as  to  become,  in  future  years,  a  prophetic 
symbol  of  di%*ine  judgment  (Jer.  vii,  12-14;  xxvi,  6). 
In  such  a  period  of  religious  anarchy  and  confusion, 
Samuel,  a  theocratic  guardian,  might,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  superintend  the  public 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  vicinity  of  his  habitation 
(Knobel,  Der  Prophetitm,  der  Heb,  ii,  32). 

At  Ramah  Samuel  married;  and  two  sons  grew  up 
to  repeat,  under  his  eyes,  the  same  perversion  of  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  childhood 
in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  £1L  One  was  Abiah, 
the  other,  Joel,  sometimes  called  simply  "  the  second" 
{easkni,  1  Chron.  vi,  28).  In  his  old  age,  according  to 
ibe  qnasi-hereditary  principle  already  adopted  by  pre- 
vious judges,  he  sharcKi  his  power  with  them ;  and  they 
exercised  their  functions  at  the  southern  frontier  in 
Beereheba  (1  Sam.  viii,  i-A).  These  young  men  pos- 
sessed not  their  father's  integrity  of  spirit,  but  "  turned 
aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment" 
(ver.  3).  The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler 
himself,  and  his  approaching  dissolution ;  the  certain- 
ty that  none  of  his  family  could  fill  his  office  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country ;  the  horror  of  a  period  of  an- 
archy which  bis  death  might  occasion ;  the  necessity 
of  having  some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealousies, 
and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation,  especially 
AS  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of  renewed  warlike 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites  (xii,  12) — 
th&ie  considerations  seem  to  have  led  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael to  adopt  the  bold  step  of  assembling  at  Ramah 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in 
the  form  of  the  government. 

4.  Retiremenifrom  Public  Office.— Down  to  this  point 
in  Samuel's  life  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  his  ca- 
reer from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Like  many  charac- 
ters in  later  days,  had  he  died  in  youth,  his  fame  would 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Sam- 
son. He  was  a  judge,  a  Nazarite,  a  warrior,  and  (to  a 
certain  point)  a  prophet.  But  his  pecidiar  position  in 
the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events  which  follow. 
He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is 
commonly  called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
misdemeanor  of  bis  own  sons  precipitated  the  catastro- 
phe which  had  been  long  preparing.  The  people  de- 
manded a  king.  Josephus  (^A  nU  vi,  3,  3)  describes  the 
shock  to  Samuel's  mind  ^  because  of  his  inborn  sense 


of  justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings  as  so  far  infe- 
rior to  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  which  con- 
ferred a  godlike  character  on  those  who  lived  under  it." 
For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  the 
perplexity  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that 
night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells 
on  the  following  day  (1  Sam.  viii,  9-18).  The  proposed 
change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal  form  of  government 
displeased  Samuel  for  various  reasons.  Besides  its  be- 
ing a  departure  from  the  first  political  institute,  and  so 
far  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  of 
the  theocracy,  it  was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtu- 
al charge  against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  him  as 
one  of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude which  the  history  of  every  realm  exhibits  in  pro- 
fusion. Jehovah  comforts  Samuel  in  this  respect  by 
saying,  **  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me."  Being  warned  of  God  to  accede  to  their 
request  for  a  king,  and  yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  set  before  the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of 
a  monarchical  government  (viii,  10),  Samuel  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  "  a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,"  whom  he  had  met 
unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Jehovah  as 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet  was  anointed  and 
saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel  again  convened  the  na- 
tion at  Mizpeh,  again  with  honest  zeal  condemned  their 
project,  but  caused  the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.  The  lot 
fell  on  Saul.  The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him 
to  the  people,  who  shouted,  in  joyous  acclamation, "  God 
save  the  king!"  Not  content  with  oral  explanations, 
this  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  peo- 
ple the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  *'  but  wrote  it  in  a  book, 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord."  What  is  here  asserted 
of  Samuel  may  mean  that  he  extracted  from  the  Penta- 
teuch the  recorded  provision  of  Moses  for  a  future  mon- 
archy, and  added  to  it  such  warnings  and  counsels  and 
safeguards  as  his  iiuipired  sagacity  migh t  suggest  Saul's 
first  battle  being  so  successful,  and  the  preparations  fur 
it  displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  promptitude  of 
character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly  advanced  and 
his  throne  secured.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general 
sensation  in  favor  of  Saul,  Samuel  cited  the  people  to 
meet  again  in  Gilgal,  to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify 
the  new  constitution,  and  solemnly  install  the  sovereign 
(xi,  14).  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately 
after  the  victor}^  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy 
was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (according 
to  the  Sept.)  **  Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text,  "  Saul") 
"and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  Then 
takes  place  his  farewell  address.  By  this  time  the 
long,  flowing  locks,  on  which  no  razor  had  ever  passed, 
were  white  with  age  (xii,  2).  He  appeals  to  their 
knowledge  of  his  integrity.  Whatever  might  be  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  times  —  Hophni, 
Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons  —  he  had  kept  aloof  from 
all  No  ox  or  ass  had  he  taken  from  their  stalls — 
no  bribe  to  obtain  his  judgment  (Sept.  ((iXocr/ia)— not 
even  a  sandal  {virodrifmy  Sept.  and  Ecclus.  xlvi,  19). 
It  is  this  appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that 
have  made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves;  and,  although  "the  wickedness  of 
asking  a  king'*  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and  the  un- 
usual portent  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or  June,  in  an- 
swer to  Samuel's  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure  (1  Sam.  xii,  16-19),  the  general  tone  of  the 
condemnation  is  much  softened  from  that  which  was 
pronounced  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  change.  The 
first  king  is  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  "  the  l^Iessiah,** 
or  anointed  of  the  Lord  (vers.  3, 5) ;  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation  is  declared  to  depend  on  their  use  or  mis- 
use of  the  new  constitution ;  and  Samuel  retires  with 
expressions  of  good-will  and  hope :  "  I  will  teach  you 
the  good  and  the  right  way  . . .  only  fear  the  Lord  . . ." 
(vers.  23,  24).     It  is  the  most  signal  example  afforded 
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in  the  Old  Test,  of  a  f^rettt  character  reconciling  himself 
to  a  changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  divine  sanction 
resting  on  his  acquiescence.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
Athanasius  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of  the  Church 
(Basil,  Ep,  82).    See  Monarchy. 

5.  ReAdue  o/SamueTt  iLi/<f.— His  subsequent  relations 
with  Saul  are  of  the  same  mixed  kind.    The  two  insti- 
tutions which  they  respectively  represented  ran  on  side 
by  side.     Samuel  was  still,  by  courtesy  at  least,  judge. 
He  judged  Israel  "  all  the  days  o/hia  lifiT  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across  the  king's  path. 
But  these  interventions  are  chiefly  in  another  capacity, 
which  are  unfolded  below.     The  assertion  mav  mean 
that  even  after  Saul's  coronation  SamueFs  power,  though 
formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt  and  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  state  affairs  (Uavemick,  Eudeit.  in 
dag  A.T.^  166).     No  enterprise  could  be  undertaken 
without  Samuel's  concurrence.     His  was  an  authority 
higher  than  the  king's.    We  find  Saul,  having  muster- 
ed his  forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  consecrated  the  un- 
dertaking.   He  came  not  at  the  time  appointed,  as  Saul 
thought,  and  the  impatient  monarch  proceeded  to  offer 
sacritice — a  fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.     The 
prophet  arrived  as  the  religious  service  was  concluded, 
and,  rebuking  Saul  for  his  presumption, distinctly  hint- 
ed at  the  short  continuance  of  his  kingdom.    Again,  we 
find  Samuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekites.    The  royal  warrior  proceeded  on  the  expe- 
dition, but  ol>eyed  not  the  mandate  of  Jehovah.     His 
apologies,  somewhat  craftily  framed  for  his  inconsist- 
encies, availed  him  not  with  the  prophet,  and  he  was  by 
the  indignant  seer  virtually  dethroned.     He  bad  for- 
feited his  crown  b}'  disobedience  to  God.    Yet  Samuel 
mourned  for  him.     His  heart  seems  to  have  been  set 
on  the  bold  athletic  soldier.     But  the  breach  was  irrec- 
oncilable, and  they  must  separate.     The  partuig  was 
not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear  though  divided  friends. 
I'he  king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all  his 
force;  not  without  a  vehement  effort  (Josephus,  i4 nf .  vi, 
7. 6)  the  prophet  tears  himself  away.     The  long  mantle 
by  which  he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle; 
and,  like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the  omen 
of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.    They  parted,  each 
to  bis  house,  to  meet  no  more.     But  a  long  shadow  of 
grief  fell  over  the  prophet.    "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  It  grieved  Samuel  for  Saul."     "  How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xv,  11,  85;  xvi,  1).     See 
Prophet.     But  now  the  Lord  directed  him  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  government  of  the  country 
(xvi,  1).    To  prevent  strife  and  confusion,  it  was  neces- 
sar}',  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  second  king  should 
be  appointed  ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise.     Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse,  "  and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more  till  the 
day  of  his  death."   Yet  Saul  and  he  came  near  meeting 
once  again  at  Naioth,in  Ramah  (six,  24),  when  the  king 
was  pursuing  David.    As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him  as  he  approached  the  company 
of  the  prophets  with  Samuel  presiding  over  them,  and 
"  he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all 
that  night."     A  religious  excitement  seized  him ;  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  music  and  rhapsody  fell 
upon  his  nervous,  susceptible  temperament  and  over- 
powered him.     See  Saul. 

The  remaining  scriptural  notices  of  Samuel  are  in 
connection  with  David's  hi8tor^%     See  David. 

6.  Decease  and  Traditions, — The  death  of  Samuel  is 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  sai<l  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  "  all  the  Israelites" — all, 
with  a  universality  never  specified  before — "  were  gath- 
ered together"  from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country,  and  "  lamented  him,"  and  "  buried  him,"  not  in 
any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his  city, 
but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  manner  consecrated 
by  being  turned  into  his  tomb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1).     His 


relics  were  translated  *'fn>m  Judsea**  (the  place  is  not 
specified),  A.D.  406,  to  Constantinople,  and  received 
there  with  much  pomp  by  the  emperor  Arcadiu&  Thev 
were  landed  at  the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  a  church  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see 
A  eta  Sancforum,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Kamathum,  as  has  been  olwerved, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  ndgb- 
borhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as  "Montjoye,"  as  the 
spot  from  whence  they  first  saw  Jeraaalem,  now  csUed 
Nel^  Samwil,  **the  Prophet  Samuel.**  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Samuel  (Robinson, 
Bib,  Res.  ii,  142).  See  Zophim.  A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  **He  built  the 
t«mb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Musnilman 
guardian  of  the  mosque,  *'  but  was  not  buried  here  till 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is  the  only  spot 
in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct  connection  with 
the  first  great  prophet  who  was  bom  within  its  limits: 
and  its  commanding  situation  well  agrees  with  the  ino- 
portance  assigned  to  him  in  the  sacaed  history.    See 

MiZPRH. 

His  descendants  were  subsisting  at  the  same  place 
till  the  time  of  David.  Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one 
of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chron.  vi, 
38;  XV,  17;  xxv,6> 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
14;  Ecclus.  xlvi,  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  SauL 
We  here  follow  the  inspired  narrative,  and  merely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  to  see  Samuel  recalled  from 
the  dead,  that  Samuel  himself  made  his  appearance  sud- 
denly, and,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  necromancer,  heiid 
the  mournful  complaint  of  Saul,  and  pronounced  his 
speedy  death  on  an  ignoble  field  of  loss  and  massacre 
(Henderson,  On  Divine  Inspiration^  p.  165 ;  Hales,  Ckrth 
nology,  ii,  823;  Scott,  On  the  Existence  of  Evil  Sptritt^ 
etc.  p.  232). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  life  of 
David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  yean)  which  was  still 
accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  of  Chroni- 
cles (I  Chron.  xxix,  29);  but  this  appears  doubtful 
Various  other  books  of  the  Old  Test,  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  tradition — the  Judges,  Ruth,  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  (the  latter,  it  is  allied,  being  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  prophecy).  He  is  regarded  by  the 
Samaritans  as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Hottinger, 
Hist,  Orient,  p.  62). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time  of  Kti- 
i-Kobad,  second  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  conversed  (D'llerbelot,  BibUoth,  Orient,  s.  v. "  Kai- 
Kobad"). 

III.  SamueVs  Character — So  important  a  position  did 
he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have 'given  bis  tMine 
to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two,  which  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, corresponding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to  the  sacred  book,  now  di- 
vided into  five,  which  covers  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Church  itself.  In  fact,  no  character 
of  equal  magnitude  had  arisen  since  the  death  of  the 
great  lawgiver. 

1.  Samuel's  character  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief  concern 
was  his  country's  weal,  (vrotius  compares  him  to  Aiis- 
tides,  and  Sauf  to  Alcibiades  {Opera  Theol.  i,  119).  To 
preserve  the  worship  of  the  one  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  guard  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people, 
to  secure  them  from  hostile  invasion  and  internal  di»- 
union,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His  patriotisn 
was  not  a  Roman  love  of  conquest  or  empire.  The  sub- 
jugation of  other  people  was  only  sought  when  tbn 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  countir.  He  was  loath,  in- 
deed, to  change  the  form  of  government,  yet  he  did  it 
with  consummate  policy.    First  of  all,  he  resorted  to 
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the  divine  mode  of  appeal  to  the  OaiDtacient  Ruler — a 
solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  ao  choeen  before 
the  people,  and  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  peerless  in 
his  ibrm  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting  till  Saul  should 
diitinguiah  himself  by  some  victorious  enterprise,  and 
recei^ing  him  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, he  again  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the 
nadonal  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  his  triumph,  made  him 
the  popular  idoL  Samuel  thus,  for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  t>oth  chosen 
of  God  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the  people.  This 
procedure,  so  cautions  and  so  generous,  proves  how  lit- 
Ue  foundation  there  is  for  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  against  Samuel  bv  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller 
(.Veae  Thalia,  iv,  94),yatke  (BibL  Tkeol,  p.  860),  and 
the  infamous  Wolfenbilttel  Fragmentist  (p.  200,  ed. 
Schmidt). 

But  there  are  two  other  points  which  more  especial- 
ly placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it 
afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out  in  his 
lelatioD  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  relation  with  Da- 
vid. 

%,  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral  law, 
of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal 
enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of 
all  the  later  prophets.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was,  if  a 
Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a  priest ;  and  all  the  attempts 
to  identify  hu  opposition  to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  in- 
terest are  founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
(acta  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
SNl'>h,  he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connection 
vith  the  priestly  order.  Among  all  the  places  included 
in  his  personal  or  administrative  visits,  neither  Shiloh, 
nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon  (the  seats  of  the  sacenlotal  caste) 
is  ever  mentioned.  VVhen  he  counsels  Saul,  it  is  not 
as  the  priest,  but  as  the  prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or 
hieses  the  sacrifice,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as 
an  individual  Israelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like 
•Saul  himself.  Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came 
into  collision  with  Samuel  was  not  simply  that  of  in- 
tniding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to 
the  prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuers  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given  by 
Samoel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  x, 
8;  xiii,8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carrxnng  out  the 
i»tera  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekitea.  When,  on  that  occasion,  the  aged  prophet 
(ailed  the  captive  prince  before  him,  and  with  his  own 
hands  hacked  him  limb  from  limb  in  retribution  for 
the  desolation  he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel, 
and  thus  offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a 
human  sacrifice  ("before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal"),  we  see 
the  representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such  as 
breathes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  when  he 
says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical  form, 
must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  memorv,  "  To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams." 

3.  Samuel  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
propbeu:  ^AU  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those 
that  foUow  after"  (AcU  iii,  24) ;  *'  £x  quo  sanctus  Sam- 
uel propheta  ccepit,  et  deincepe  donee  populus  Israel  in 
Babybniam  captivus  veheretur, . .  .  totum  est  tempus 
piopheUrum"  (Augustine, Civ.  Z>«,xvii,  1).  Mo8e8,Mir- 
iam,  and  Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets. 
Bat  it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succes- 
wa  was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely  from 
ihe  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the  prophetical  office 
was  the  chief  expression.  Some  predisposing  causes 
there  may  have  been  in  his  own  family  and  birthplace. 
His  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  thongh  not  expressly  so 
called, was,  in  fact,  a  prophetess;  the  word  Zophim,  as 
the  aifiz  of  Kamathaim,  has  been  explained,  not  unrea- 
•ootUy,  to  mean  "seere^  and  Elkanah,  his  father,  is, 
by  the  (Thaklee  paraphnuit  on  1  Sam.  i,  1,  said  to  be  "a 
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disciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connection  of  the 
continuity  of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to  be  still 
more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after  he  had 
been  ^  established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  that 
we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples,  called  in  the  Old 
Test,  "the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by  modern  writere 
"  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All  the  peculiarities  of 
their  education  are  implied  or  expressed — the  sacred 
dance,  the  sacred  music,  the  solemn  procession  (x,  5, 
10;  1  Chron.  xxv,  1,  6).  At  the  head  of  this  congre- 
gation, or  "  church,  as  it  were,  within  a  church"  (Sept. 
rfiv  iKKKriffiaVy  1  Sam.  x,  5, 10).  Samuel  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  "standing  appointed  over  them"  (xix,  20). 
Their  chief  residence  ac  this  time  (though  afterwards, 
as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  root  in  other  places) 
was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramah,  where  they  lived 
in  habitations  (Naiofhf  xix,  19,  etc.)  apparently  of  a  rus- 
tic kind,  like  the  leafy  huts  which  Elisha's  disciples  af- 
terwards occupied  by  the  Jordan  ( A aioM  =  "  habita- 
tions," but  more  specifically  used  for  "  pastures").  See 
Naiotii. 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
others  whom  wo  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  Two  eminent  in- 
dividuals had  a  casual  or  remote  connection  with  them. 
One  was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as 
having  caught  from  them  the  prophetic  fervor  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  "prophesied  among  them"  (1  Sam. 
X,  10, 1 1)  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his 
clothes,  and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  pro- 
phetic trance  (xix,  24) ;  and  even  in  his  palace  the 
prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions (xviii,  9).  Another  was  David.  The  first  ac- 
quaintance of  &imuel  with  David  was  when  he  pri- 
vately anointeil  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse.  See  David. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy 
must  have  been  continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first, 
fied  to  "  Naioth  in  Kamah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (xix, 
19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of  prophecy, 
here  developed  on  so  large  a  scale,  were  exactly  such  as 
we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who^looked  up  to  Samuel 
as  their  father.  It  is,  further,  hardly  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  David  there  first  met  his  fast  friends 
and  companions  in  after-life,  prophets  like  himself— Gad 
and  Nathan.  In  the  prospect  of  a  regal  form  of  gov- 
eniment  he  seems  to  have  made  the  prophetic  office  a 
formal  institute  in  the  Jewish  nation.  These  academies 
were  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  from  among  their  members  God  might  select  his 
special  servants  (Gram berg,  ReHgiom-Id,  ii,  264;  Yi- 
tringa,  Synag,  Vet.  i,  2,  7 ;  Werenfels,  IHs».  de  SchoUs 
Prophetar,;  De  Welte,  Comm.  iib.  d,  Psalnu  p.  9)..  For 
a  different  viev/  of  the  schools,  see  Tholuck,  Literar, 
AfaeigeVf  1881,  i,  88.  We  are  uiformed  (1  Chron..  ix, 
22)  that  the  allocation  of  the  Levites  for  the  Temple- 
service  was  made  by  David  and  Samuel  the  seer;  i.e. 
that  David  followed  some  plan  or  suggestion  of  the  de- 
ceased prophet.  It  is  stated  also  (xxvi,  28)  that  the 
prophet  had  made  some  munificent  donations  to  the 
tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  Nob, 
and  afterwards  at  Gibeon,  though  the  ark  was  in-  Kir- 
jatb-jearim.  Lastly  (xxix,  29),  the  acts  of  David  the 
king  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the 
seer.    See  Prophets,  Schoous  op. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with  which 
these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  He 
there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Psalmist  king. 
He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  first  regular  institutions 
of  religious  instruction,  and  communities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  schools  of  Greece  were  uot  yet 
in  existence.  From  these  Jewish  institutions  were  de- 
veloped, by  a  natural  order,  the  universities  of  Christen- 
dom. It  mav  be  added  that  with  this  view  the  whole 
life  of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah-^-of  whom  we 
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know  that  be  wm  siich  from  bis  earliest  vears.  It  is  tbis 
continuity  of  bis  own  life  and  cbaracter  that  makes  bim 
so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  his  nation  throogb 
so  great  a  change. 

Accordingly,  Samuel  is  called  emphatically  ''the 
Prophet"  (Acts  iii,  24 ;  xiii,  20).  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  own  age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer"  (1  Chron. 
ix,  22 ;  xxviy  28 ;  xxix,  29).  "  I  am  the  seer,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  asked  ''Where  is  the  seer?" 
'*  Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (1  Sam.  ix,  11,  18,  19). 
*'  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not  yet  superseded  by 
*•  Prophet"  (cb.  ix).  By  this  name,  Samuel  Videns  and 
Samuel  6  (Ski-jrowt  he  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 
Of  the  three  modes  by  which  divine  communications 
were  then  made, "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
prophets,"  the  first  was  that  by  which  the  divine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (iii,  I,  2;  Josephus,  Ant,  v, 
10,  4).  "  The  Lord  unoovereid  his  ear"  to  whisper  into 
it  in  the  stilhiess  of  the  night  the  messages  that  were 
to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first  distinct  intimation  of  the 
idea  oT  ^^  Bevelation''  to  a  human  being  (see  Gesenius,  in 
voc,  nbsi).  He  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small 
affairs  of  life ;  loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  part  of 
a  shekel  of  silver,"  were  gratuities  offered  for  the  an- 
swers (1  Sam.  ix,  7,  8).     See  Present. 

From  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of  ruler, 
an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No  sacrificial 
feast  was  thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (1  Sam. 
ix,  13).  When  he  appeared  suddenly  elsewhere  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trembled"  at  his  approach 
(xvi,  4,  5).  A  peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in 
bis  intercession.  He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times 
among  those  that  **caU  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Psa.  xcix,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xii,  18),  and  was  placed  with  Mo- 
ses as  "  standing"  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 
the  Lord"  (Jer.  xv,  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation  he 
left  in  his  parting  address  that  he  would  "  pray  to  the 
Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii,  19,  28).  There  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout 
of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force 
the  divine  answer  (vii,  8,  9).  All  night  long,  in  agi- 
tated moments, "  he  cried  unto  the  Lord"  (xv,  11).  The 
power  of  Samuel  with  God,  as  an  intercessor  for  the 
people,  is  compared  to  that  of  Moses  (Jer.  xv,  1 ;  Psa. 
xcix,  6).  See  Plumtre,  Life  of  Samuel  (Lond.  1842, 
18mo) ;  Anon.  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  (ibid.  1863, 
l2mo). 

SAMUEL,  First  asi>  Second  Books  of.  These  two 
historical  portions  of  Scripture,  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
origiiuil  and  versions,  immediately  precede  the  books  of 
Kings,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  them.  (In 
the  present  article  we  freely  use  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim,  particularly  the  last.) 

I.  Name  and  Division.— The  books  so  called  received 
this  name  (which  is  now  customarily  attached  to  them 
ill  Hebrew  printed  texts)  subsequently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sept.,  in  which  their  present  name  is  Bocrt- 
Xei'tarv  UptiiTtif  BaoiXtltitv  ^ivripa  (First  and  Second 
of  Kings) ;  and  similarly  in  the  Vulg.  Hence  they 
are  entitled  in  the  English  version  "  The  First  [or  Sec- 
ond] Book  of  Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  First  [or 
Second]  Book  of  the  Kings."  The  name  may  in  some 
measure  be  explained  and  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  early  part  of  the  first  book  is  chiefly  concerned 
about  Samuel,  and  that  the  two  kings  Saul  and  David, 
whose  reigns  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  books,  were  both 
anointed  bv  Samuel  to  their  office. 

In  Hebrew  MSS.  the  work  is  one,  and  not  two.  The 
present  division  was  first  made  in  the  Sept.,  and  was 
thcnoe  adopted  into  the  Vulg.  But  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecdes,  vi,  25),  expressly  states  that 
thpy  formed  only  one  book  among  the  Hebrews.  Je- 
rome (Prafatio  in  Libros  Samuel  et  Afalachim)  implies 
the  same  statement ;  and  in  the  Talmud  (JSaha  Bathra, 


fol.  14,  c.  2),  wherein  the  authorship  is  attributed  to 
Samuel,  they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  his  book, 
in  the  singular  number  (lIBb  anS  bxi«B).  After 
the  invention  of  printing  they  were  published  as  one 
book  in  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  at 
Soncino  in  A.D.  1488,  and  likewise  in  the  Gompluten- 
sian  Polyglot  printed  at  AlcaU,  A.D.  1502-1517 ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1518  that  the  divbion  of  the  Sept. 
was  adopted  in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  by  the  Bombergs  at  Tenioe.  The  work  consti- 
tntes  a  separate  and  independent  whole,  and  is  not  to 
be  joined  either  with  the  book  of  Judges  or  with  that 
of  Kings,  from  which  it  differs  by  many  important 
characteristics. 

II.  Contents. — The  statements  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
belong  to  an  interesting  period  of  Jewish  history.  The 
preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public as  they  were  administered  after  the  conquest, 
when  the  nation  was  a  congeries  of  independent  an* 
tons,  sometimes  partially  united  for  a  season  under  an 
extraordinary  dictator.  As,  however,  the  mode  of  gov- 
emment  was  changed,  and  remained  monarchical  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national  iInpo^ 
tance  to  note  the  time,  method,  and  means  of  the  alter- 
ation. This  change  hiq)pening  under  the  regency  ci 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages,  bis  life  became  a  topic 
of  interest.  The  first  book  of  Samuel  gives  an  account 
of  his  birth  and  earlv  call  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  under 
Kli's  pontificate;  describes  the  low  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies ;  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge ;  his 
prosperous  regency;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons;  the 
clamor  for  a  change  in  the  civil  constitution;  the  in- 
stallation of  Saul ;  his  rash  and  reckless  character;  his 
neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  theocratic  elements  of 
the  government.  Then  the  historian  goes  on  to  relate 
God*s  choice  of  David  as  king;  his  endurance  of  long 
and  harasaing  iiersecution  from  the  reigning  sovereign; 
the  melancholv  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  on  the  field  of 
(lilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  man  "according 
to  God's  own  heart"  to  universal  dominion ;  his  eanicst 
efforts  to  obey  and  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocracy; his  formal  establishment  of  religious  worship 
at  Jenisalem,  now  the  capital  of  the  nation;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judca  that 
were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  annalist  records 
David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  duty ;  the  unnat- 
ural rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  and  ita  suppression; 
his  carrying  into  effect  a  census  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  divine  punishment  which  this  act  incurred;  and 
concludes  with  a  few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  mili- 
tary staff.  The  second  book  of  Samuel,  while  it  relates 
the  last  words  of  David,  yet  stops  short  of  his  death. 
As  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy  and  ar- 
ranger of  the  religious  economy ;  the  great  hero,  legi»> 
lator,  and  poet  of  his  country ;  as  his  dj'nasty  main- 
tained itself  on  the  throne  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian 
invasion,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  early  Jewish  history.  The  books  of  Samuel 
thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographies— those  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  following  are  the  de- 
tails: 

1.  Israel  under  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i-xii;  B.C  1120- 
1098).— The  parentage,  birth,  and  consecration  of  Sam- 
uel (ch.  i);  Hannah's  prayer  (ii,  1-10);  the  evil  pnc- 
tices  of  the  sons  of  £H;  a  man  of  God  predicts  the 
troubles  which  shall  befall  £U  (ii,  10-88);  God  cslto 
Samuel  in  the  night,  and  reveals  to  him  the  judgment 
of  the  house  of  Eli,  to  whom  Samuel  declares  it  (iii,  1- 
18);  Samuel  is  established  to  be  a  prophet  in  Shiloh 
(iii,  19-iv,  1) ;  a  battle  of  the  Philistines  with  the  Isra- 
elites between  Aphek  and  Eben-ezer;  the  Israelites,  be- 
ing defeated,  send  for  the  ark  from  Shiloh ;  another  Ut- 
tle  ensues,  in  which  Israel  is  again  smitten,  the  ark  is 
taken,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli  slain ;  the  news  is  carried 
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to  Eli,  who  dies ;  Ichabod  is  born  (ch.  iv) ;  penalties  in- 
flicted OD  the  Philistines  on  account  of  the  ark  of  (xod; 
it  is  sent  back  with  presents  to  Israel,  first  to  Beth-she- 
mesb,  and  then  to  Kirjath-jearim  (v-vii,  1);  the  ref- 
crmaduD  under  Samuel  and  the  national  assembly  at 
Mizpeb  (rii,  2-6) ;  the  PhilisUnes  again  invade  Israel, 
bat  St  the  erf  of  Samuel  the  Lonl  discomfits  them  with 
thunder,  and  they  are  smitten  before  Israel ;  their  con- 
quests restored  to  Inaei  from  Ekron  to  Gath,  and  peace 
esttblished  (vii,7-14);  Samuel  judges  Israel  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  four  cities  yearly  (vii,  lo^L7);  becoming  old^  he 
makes  bis  sons  judges  over  Israel,  but  their  conduct  is 
bad  (viii,  1-3) ;  the  elders  of  Israel  come  to  Samuel  at 
Ramah  and  demand  a  king;  Samuel  protests,  but  by 
divine  direction  yields  at  length  (viii,  4-22) ;  Saul,  son 
of  Kish,  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  visits  Sam- 
uel, who,  forewarned  by  God  of  his  coming,  entertains 
bim  with  honor,  and  on  parting  anoints  him  to  be  king, 
sod  gives  htm  signs  in  confirmation,  which  come  to 
paas;  Samuel  then  calls  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and 
there  Saul  is  publicly  designated  by  lot  to  be  king  over 
Israel  but  not  acknowledged  by  all  the  people  (ch.  ix, 
x);  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  sending  to  Gibeah  in 
ibeir  distreaa,  Saul  is  roused  to  aid  them,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  the  Ammonites;  then  Saul  is  joyfully 
recognised  aa  king  by  all  the  people  at  GilgaJ,  where 
Samuel  renews  the  kingdom  (ch.  xi);  there  Samuel 
adtlreases  the  people,  vindicates  his  own  conduct,  and 
exhorts  them  to  fidelity  tc  God  and  their  king;  the 
miracle  of  thnnder  and  rain  at  wheat-harvest  (ch.  xii). 
2.  Itrael  under  Kmg  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii-xxxi;  KG. 
l(r9S-10o3). — Saul  forms  an  army  of  two  thousand  men 
under  bis  own  command  at  Michmash,  and  one  thou- 
sand under  Jonathan  at  Gibeah ;  Jonathan  smites  the 
Philistine  garrison  at  Greba,  and  the  Philistines  gather 
a  great  army;  Israel  is  greatly  distressed;  Saul  awaits 
Samuel  at  Gilgal,  but  b^ins  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
arrival,  for  which  act  of  disobedience  he  is  rejected  of 
God  (xiii,  1-14) ;  in  the  extremity  of  the  times  Jonathan 
and  his  armor-bearer  discomfit  the  Philistines  at  Mich- 
mash; in  the  general  pursuit  Jonathan  tastes  honey 
oootraiy  to  the  command  of  Saul ;  his  life  is  spared  at 
the  demand  of  the  people  (xiii,  15-xiv,  45) ;  SauVs  suc- 
cesses in  war  against  the  neighboring  tribes;  his  chil- 
dren and  relatives  named  (xiv,  46-52);  Saul,  com- 
manded to  exterminate  Amalek,  only  partially  obeys, 
and  Samuel  declares  to  him  his  rejection  from  the  king- 
dom; Samuel  and  Saul  finally  part  (ch.  xv);  Samuel  is 
sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  son  of  Jesse,  to  be 
king  (xvf,  1-13) ;  in  consequence  of  Saul's  malady,  Da- 
vid is  sent  for  to  cheer  him  with  music  (xvi,  14-23) ; 
the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  arrayed  for  battle  in 
the  valley  of  £Iah ;  Goliath  challenges  Israel,  and  is 
killed  by  David  (ch.  xvii) ;  Jonathan  and  David  make 
a  covenant  of  friendship;  Saul  retains  David  near  him, 
and  sets  him  over  his  men  of  war;  the  women-singers 
give  greater  honor  to  David  than  to  Saul,  who  is  dis- 
ple«Kd,  and  seeks  to  destroy  David  (ch.  xviii) ;  Jona- 
than takes  David's  part  and  Michal  also ;  David  fiees 
to  Samuel  at  Kamah ;  they  go  together  to  Naioth ;  Saul 
sends  messengers,  and  then  goes  himself  to  fetch  David ; 
they  all  prophesy  (ch.  xix);  David  visits  Jonathan; 
they  renew  their  covenant ;  Jonathan  makes  known  to 
David  bv  the  device  of  the  arrows  SauFs  determination 
to  kill  him ;  their  parting  (ch.  xx) ;  David  fiees  to  Nob, 
where  be  obtains  the  shewbread,  and  proceeds  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath,  and  feigns  madness ;  then  to  the  cave  of 
Aditllam,  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  and  to  Hareth ;  Saul  kills 
Abimelech  and  the  priests  by  the  hand  of  Doeg  the 
Kdomite  (ch.  xxi,  xxii) ;  David  saves  Keilah  from  the 
Philistines,  but  leaves  it  on  the  approach  of  Saul,  and 
abides  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  Jonathan  visits 
him :  Saul  is  recaUcd  from  the  pursuit  of  David  by  an 
invBsion  of  the  Philistines  (ch.  xxiii) ;  David  in  the 
wilderness  of  Engedl  spares  Saul's  life  (ch.  xxlv) ;  Sam- 
uel's death  and  burial ;  the  narrative  of  Nabal  and  his 
wife  Abigail  (ch.  xxv) ;  David  again  spares  the  life  of 


Saul  at  Hachllah;  he  goes  with  six  hundred  men  to 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  who  gives  him  Ziklag  to  dwell 
in ;  the  Philistines  encamp  against  Israel ;  Saul  in  vain 
seeks  counsel  from  God,  and  then  has  recourse  to  the 
witch  of  Endor ;  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  refuse 
David's  aid  in  battle  (ch.  xxvi-xxix) ;  David  returns 
to  Ziklag  and  finds  it  desolated ;  he  pursues  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  recovers  the  spoil  (ch.  xxx) ;  the  battle  of 
Gilboa;  Saul  and  his  three  sons  die  (ch.  xxxi);  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  reaches  David  at  Ziklag,  and  calls 
forth  his  touching  dirge  or  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  I). 

3.  T/te  Unsettled  Succeuion, — Ishbosheth  king  of  Is- 
rael, David  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  li-v,  3;  KC  1053-1046). 
— David  is  anointed  king  of  Judah  at  Helton ;  Ishbo- 
sheth is  made  king  of  Israel;  the  fight  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of  Grib- 
eon  (ch.  ii);  David's  power  increases  In  Hebron;  six 
sons  bom  to  him  there ;  Abner  forsakes  Ishbosheth,  and 
makes  terms  with  David  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael to  him ;  is  slain  by  Joab ;  David's  lamentation  over 
him  (ch.  Ill) ;  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  Is  brought  by  Re- 
chab  and  Baanah  to  David,  who  punishes  them  for  the 
deed  (ch.  iv) ;  the  tribes  of  Israel  make  David  their 
king  (V,  1-3).. 

4.  Israel  under  King  Damd  (2  Sam.  v,  4-xxiv ;  RC. 
1046-1013). — David,  after  being  king  of  Judah  for  seven 
years  and  a  half,  reigns  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem over  all  Israel;  he  captures  the  fortress  of  Zion 
from  the  Jebuslte,  forms  a  friendship  with  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre,  defeats  the  Philistines  at  Boal-perazlm,  and 
again  from  Gcba  unto  Gazer  (ch.  v) ;  David  brings  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  the  breach  of  Uzzah ;  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  is  blessed ;  the  ark  brought  to  Jerusalem ; 
Michal  derides  David  for  dancing  before  the  ark  (ch.  vi) ; 
David  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lonl  in  a 
message  brought  to  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
announces  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty;  David's 
prayer  (ch.  vii) ;  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Mo- 
abltes,  Edomltee,  etc,  recited  (ch.  vill) ;  his  kindness  to 
Mephlbosheth  (ch.  ix) ;  his  victory  over  Bene-ammon 
(ch.  x) ;  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah ;  Nathan's 
parable;  punishment  denounced;  David's  penitence: 
the  child  dies ;  Solomon  is  bom ;  David  captures  Kab- 
bah of  Bene-ammon  (ch.  xl,  xll) ;  the  affair  of  Amnon 
and  Tamar;  Absalom's  revenge  and  flight  to  Geshur; 
Joab  artfully  procures  his  return  after  three  years'  ab- 
sence (ch.  xiii,  xlv) ;  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  the 
flight  of  David ;  the  ark,  the  priests,  and  Hushai  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem ;  the  treachery  of  Ziba ;  the  reviling 
of  Shlmel;  conflicting  advice  given  by  Hushai  and 
Ahltophel  to  Absalom,  and  Ahltophel's  suicide  (ch.  xv- 
xvil) ;  the  battle  In  the  forest  of  Ephraim ;  Absalom's 
death ;  David's  great  grief  (ch.  xvlll) ;  David's  return 
to  Jerasalem;  the  conduct  of  Shlmei,  Mephlbosheth, 
and  Barzillai ;  the  rivalry  between  Judah  and  Israel  In 
bringing  back  the  king  (ch.  xix) ;  the  rebellion  of  She- 
ba;  Joab  slays  Amasa ;  Sheba's  head  given  to  Joab  at 
Abel  (ch.  xx) ;  the  three  years'  famine,  and  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  Gibeonites;  the  burial  of  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  his  sons ;  the  giants  of  the  Philistines  slain  by 
David's  servants  (ch.  xxi) ;  David's  song  (Psa.  xvili) 
(ch.  xxll);  the  last  words  of  David;  the  names  and 
exploits  of  his  heroes  (ch.  xxlll) ;  the  numbering  of  the 
people  and  the  pestilence  (ch.  xxiv). 

HI.  Origin  and  Structure, — It  is  evident  that  Samuel 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  whole  of  these  books, 
since  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  2oth  chapter  of  the 
first  book,  and  the  history  continues  after  his  death 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David,  a  period 
of  perhaps  forty-five  years.  There  is  a  somewhat  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  first  twenty -four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel  and  the  rest  by  Gad  and  Nathan— 
an  opinion  founded  on  1  Chroii.  xxix,  29 :  "  Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  vrrit- 
ten  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book'  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer?'' 
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There  is  much  in  the  general  etructare  of  the  books, 
and  in  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  to 
render  it  probable  that  different  writers,  living  at  differ- 
ent times,  were  concerned  in  their  production,  notwith- 
standing the  degree  of  uniformity  which  the  style  and 
language  exhibit.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  they  were  the  work  of  one  compiler,  who  used  his- 
torical records  of  various  sources.  This  opinion,  though 
held  by  nearly  all  modern  critics,  as  Thenius,  and  even 
by  Hiiveniick  and  Keil,  is  not  new,  as  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sus, Theodoret,  St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Gregory  ob- 
served that  the  four  books  of  Kings  were  historical 
abridgments  of  several  books  or  memoirs  of  the  proph- 
ets which  are  cited  in  them.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  books  is  based  have, 
however,  only  in  ver\'  recent  times  been  fully  expounded. 
Warning  the  reader  against  attaching  undue  importance 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
position,  his  attention  may  nevertheless  be  directed  to 
the  following  points : 

1.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  of 
the  writers;  some  portions  contrasting  in  their  brief, 
fragpmentary,  chronological  character  with  others  which 
are  more  full  and  copious,  and  (in  one  part  at  least)  mi- 
nutely biographical  (comp.  1  Sam.  v,  1-16;  viii;  xx, 
15-22;  xxiii,  8-29,  with  2  Sam.  xi-xx). 

2.  In  several  places  there  may  be  perceived  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  documents,  to  which  additional 
matter  has  been  attached,  yet  yrithout  being  so  joined 
as  to  appear  like  a  natural  continuation.  In  some  places 
the  compiler  has  placed  together  what  he  found  narrated 
by  different  writers  respecting  the  persons  whose  histo- 
ries they  wrote,  without  having  so  worked  them  up  into 
one  narrative  as  to  harmonize  all  their  parts  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15-17;  xiv,  47-52;  2  Sam.  viii,  1^-18;  xx,  23-26). 

3.  Of  some  events  there  appear  to  be  double  accounts 
recorded,  and  occasionally  these  accounts  are  different, 
and  sometimes,  apparently  at  least,  inconsistent ;  as,  for 
instance,  how  Saul  became  king  (1  Sam.  ix-x,  16,  and 
X,  17-27);  how  and  why  Saul  was  rejected  (xiii,  8-14, 
and  XV,  10-26);  how  David  became  known  to  Saul 
(xvi,  14-21,  and  xvii,  55-xviii,  2);  how  David  spared 
Saul's  life  (ch.  xxiv  and  xxvi) ;  how  David  went  over 
to  the  Philistines  (xxi,  10-15,  and  xxvii,  1-4);  how  the 
proverb  *'Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  arose  (x, 
9-18,  and  xix,  22-24).  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
these  alleged  discrepant  passages,  as  well  as  many  more 
which  sceptical  critics  have  adduced,  need  to  be  ex- 
plained, whatever  opinion  may  be  held  respecting  the 
authorship  of  these  books.  As,  for  instance,  the  state- 
ment that  Samuel  (vii,  15-17)  was  all  his  life  long  judge 
over  Israel,  but  according  to  viii,  1-3  had  surrendered 
the  office  to  his  sons  (but  see  xii,  2) ;  the  occasion  and 
the  motives  for  demanding  a  king,  as  differently  stated 
in  viii,  5  and  xii,  12 ;  the  two  accounts  of  Goliath  (xvii, 
1-10,  and  2  Sam.  xxi,  19);  the  double  record  of  Sam- 
uePs  death  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1  and  xxviii,  3) ;  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  of  Saul's  death  (xxxi,  1-6  and 
2  Sam.  i,  1-10) ;  the  twofold  account  of  the  battle  with 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii  and  x),  etc.  Such  different, 
though  not  therefore  discordant,  portions  of  the  work 
may  probably  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  books  consist  of  materials  brought  together  from 
various  sources.  This  origin  may  be  granted,  however, 
without  admitting  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction  among  the  materials  so  joined  together; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  history,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  separate  narratives  of  four  different,  but 
not  therefore  discordant,  writers.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  explain  the  alleged  inconsistencies, 
however  completely  that  might  be  done.  They  are 
here  mentioned  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  as  they  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  materials  by  the  author  or  compiler  of  these 
books. 

4.  The  relation  between  th»  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  books  of  Samuel  is  thought  to  point  to  the  same 


conclusion.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Chronicles  has  derived  from  the  books  of 
Samuel  all  the  materials  for  the  narratives  which  an 
common  to  both  works.  There  are  so  many  variatioos 
between  the  history  as  related  by  the  chronicler  and  at 
related  in  Samuel  as  to  render  it  probable,  not  that  the 
chronicler  derived  everything  from  Samuel,  but  that 
he  had  access  to  the  sources  used  also  by  the  oompilcr 
of  Samuel.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  comparison 
of  2  Sam.  v,  1-10  and'xxiii,  8-39  with  1  Chron.  xi,  xiL 
The  chronicler  has  placed  in  continuona  narrative  Da- 
vid's anointing  as  king  of  Israel  at  Hebron,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  building  of  the  city  of  David,  and  the 
list  of  David's  heroes,  with  their  deeds,  probably  as  he 
found  them  connected  in  the  documents  which  be  used; 
while  in  Samuel  they  are  deUched,  the  list  of  heroes 
being  placed  separately  in  the  history  of  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  life  of  David.  So  in  1  Chron.  iii,  the  list  of 
David's  children  is  given  in  a  form  probably  drawn  from 
some  official  register  to  which  the  writer  of  Samael  bad 
access,  as  he  gives  the  list  in  two  portions  to  suit  the 
course  of  his  narrative  (2  Sam.  iii,  2-6;  v,  14-16), 

5.  The  hand  of  a  compiler  is  thought  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  certain  detached  observations  here  and  there  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  history,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation of  some  portion  drawn  from  the  docoraents; 
as  for  example,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  the  expression  S^x'^n 
is  explained:  For  "the  prophet  **  of  to-day  was  calkd 
formerly  "the  seer."  1  Sam.  xvii,  14, 15,  is  regarded 
aa  an  interposed  remark,  to  connect  this  history  with 
the  account  given  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  family 
of  Jesse. 

IV.  The  Sources. — Should  these  books  then  appear  to 
be  a  compilation  from  several  original  documents,  the 
interesting  question  arises.  How  far  may  it  be  poesibk 
to  resolve  the  whole  work  into  its  constituent  parts,  so 
as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  souites 
whence  the  parts  were  derived?  Thenius  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  this  difficult  problem  in  the  following  way. 
On  internal  grounds  he  distinguishes  five  principal 
sources  : 

(a.)  A  Ilistory  of  Samuel^  contained  in  1  Sam.  i-viL 
which  seems  to  conclude  naturally  as  a  separate  and 
independent  narrative,  in  which  Samuel  is  altogether 
the  principal  person. 

(6.)  A  History  of  Saul,  comprised  in  the  following 
portions :  1  Sam.  viii ;  x,  17-27 ;  xi ;  xii ;  xv ;  xvi: 
xviii,  6-14;  xxvi;  xxviii,  3-25;  xxxi.  The  materials 
derived  from  this  source  are  interwoven  with  others  de- 
rived from  a  third  source,  viz. : 

(c.)  A  History  of  David ,  from  which  have  been  de- 
rived the  following  portions:  1  Sam.  xiv,  62;  xvii; 
xviii,  in  part;  xix;  xx;  xxi,  in  part;  xxii;  xxiii; 
xxiv;  xxv;  xxvii;  xxviii,  1,2;  xxix;  xxx;  2  Sam. 
i-v;  vii;  viii. 

(</.)  Another  History  of  Saul,  from  which  1  Sam,  be; 
X,  1-16;  xiii;  and  xiv  have  been  drawn.  This  b  re- 
garded as  an  older  and  more  strictly  historical  docu- 
ment than  6,  that  being  considered  as  of  much  later 
origin,  and  as  founded  on  tradition. 

(e.)  Lastly,  a  Biography  of  David,  embracing  full  de- 
tails of  the  second  half  of  bis  life,  and  recounting  his 
family  history  (2  Sam.  xi ;  xii,  1-26 ;  xiii-xx). 

The  relation  of  2  Sam.  xxi-xxiv  to  the  preceding 
portions  seems  to  be  that  of  a  supplement  or  appendix 
of  matters  not  related  in  chronological  order,  nor  liaving 
any  close  connection  with  each  other. 

There  is  doubtless  very  much  hypercriticism  in  this 
account  of  Thenius.  So  far  as  authorities  or  souiree 
are  quoted  in  the  books  themselves,  the  matter  is  much 
more  simple.  To  only  one  work  is  direct  reference 
made,  viz.  to  the  book  of  the  upright  (Jaaher),  ifiC 
iryjn  (2  Sam.  i,  18),  elsewhere  also  quoted  only  once 
(Josh.  X,  13),  and,  as  both  the  quotations  are  in  verse, 
the  work  is  thought  to  have  been  a  book  of  poen>& 
See  Jasiier,  Book  of. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  parto  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  which  must  have  been  derived  either  from  ver- 
bal  tradition  or  from  some  written  documents,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following  poetical  pieces :  the  song 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10) ;  David's  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27) ;  David's  lament 
over  Abner  (lii,  33,  34) ;  Nathan's  parable  (xii,  1-4) ;  a 
song  or  psalm  of  David  (xxii,  2-61  [Psalm  xviiij) ;  the 
last  words  of  David  (xxiii,  1-8).  To  these  must  be 
aiided  the  lists  of  names  and  genealogies,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29,  *'  Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  kiug,  first  and  Uist,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 
The  old  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  Samuel,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  founded  on  this 
quotation.  The  prophets  were  wont  to  write  a  history 
of  their  own  times.  That  Samuel  did  so  in  reference  to 
the  great  events  of  his  life  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  he  "  wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  in  a 
book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  x,  25). 
The  phrase  bxsiiad  '^"^^'1, «  words  of  Samuel,"  may  not 
refer  to  our  present  Samuel,  which  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  collection  seems  to  have  been.  It  does 
not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author  of  Chronicles 
refers,  include  "  the  acts  of  David,  first  and  last."  The 
annals  which  these  three  seers  compiled  were  those  of 
their  own  times  in  succession  (KJeinert,  A  echtheit  d,  Jes. 
pt.  i,  p.  ^) ;  so  that  there  existed  a  history  of  contem- 
porary events  written  by  three  inspired  men.  The  por- 
tion written  by  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
portion  of  David's  career.  Gad  was  a  contemporary  of 
David,  and  is  termed  his  seer.  Probably  also  he  was 
one  of  his  associates  in  his  various  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  5).  In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  Nathan 
was  a  prominent  counsellor,  and  assisted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Solomon.  We  have,  therefore,  prophetic  mate- 
rials for  the  books  of  SamueL  Hiivemick  (§  161)  sup- 
poses there  was  another  source  of  information  to  which 
the  author  of  Samuel  might  resort,  namely,  the  annals 
of  David's  reign — a  conjecture  not  altogether  unlikely, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii,  17,  com- 
})ared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  The  accounts  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  and  their  mighty  feats,  with  the  estimate 
of  their  respective  bravery,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
contribution  by  Seruiah,  the  scribe,  or  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  Out  of  such  materials — ample  and  au- 
thoritative, some  of  them  written  and  some  of  them 
oral— the  books  of  Samuel  appear  to  be  made  up  (Bim- 
sen,  Bibeltcerk,  pL  ii,  p.  496 ;  Karo,  l)e  FotUibus  Librorum 
qnaftruniur  SamueVu  [1862]). 

V.  Antiquity, — ^The  external  evidence  carries  the  book 
only  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Sept.  version 
was  made,  or  possibly  to  the  age  of  Neheroiah,  if  we 
may  trust  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  foundation  of 
a  library  by  the  latter  (2  Mace,  ii,  13).  But  the  internal 
evidence  is  much  stronger.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  or  of  the  sources  whence  they  were 
principally  derived,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  appears  from  the  absence  of  reference  to 
oilier  sources  or  authorities  in  the  former,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently made  in  the  latter.  It  hence  appears  that  the 
compiler  did  not  live  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
events  which  he  relates,  and  therefore  does  not  deem  it 
needful  to  refer  his  readers  to  sources  already  known  to 
them ;  while  the  original  sources  have  for  the  most  part 
all  the  marks  of  having  been  written  by  persons  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events  descritjed.  Against  this 
opinion  as  to  the  early  age  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  va- 
rious objections  have  been  brought.  The  phrase  *'  unto 
this  day"  is  often  employed  in  them  to  denote  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  customs,  monuments,  and  names 
whose  origin  has  been  described  by  the  ainialist  (1  Sam. 
v,  5;  vi,  18 ;  xxx,  25),  This  phrase,  however,  does  not 
always  indicate  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 


tween the  incident  and  such  a  record  of  its  duration^ 
It  was  a  common  idiom.  Joshua  (xxii,  3)  uses  it  of  the 
short  time  that  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  had  fought  in  concert  with  the  other  tribes  in 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan.  So,  again,  he  (xxiii,  9)  em- 
ploys it  to  specify  the  time  that  intervened  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  his  resignation  of  the  com- 
mand on  account  of  his  approaching  decease.  Matthew, 
in  his  Grospel  (xxvii,  8,  and  xxviii,  15),  uses  it  of  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  composition 
of  his  book.  Reference  is  made  in  Samuel  to  the  cur- 
rency of  a  certain  proverb  (1  Sam.  x,  12),  and  to  the  dis- 
use of  the  term  seer  (ix,  9),  but  in  a  manner  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  authorship  long  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  proverb,  "  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  was  one  which  for 
many  reasons  would  obtain  rapid  and  universal  circula- 
tion ;  and,  if  no  other  hypothesis  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory, we  may  suppose  that  the  remark  about  the  term 
"  seer"  becoming  obsolete  may  be  the  parenthetical  in- 
sertion of  a  later  hand ;  or,  it  may  be  that  in  Samuel's 
days  the  term  nabi  came  to  be  technically  used  in  his 
school  of  the  prophets.  See  Prophet.  There  is  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  work  was  com- 
posed even  so  late  as  subsequently  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  expression  "Israel  and  Judah"  (oc- 
curring 1  Sam.  xi,  8 ;  xvii,  52 ;  xviii,  16 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  10 ; 
V,  5;  xxiv,  1),  which  is  claimed  as  proof  of  an  origin 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam,  has 
no  such  force  (as  must  be  obvious  from  2  Sam.  ii,  4,  9, 
10, 17, 28 ;  xviii,  6, 7, 16;  xix,  9,  compared  with  12, 15, 
16),  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase,  if  not  already 
in  use,  originated  in  the  circumstances  that  at  first  only 
the  trit>e  of  Judah  adhered  to  David,  while  the  remain- 
ing tribes  under  the  common  name  of  Israel  formed  a 
separate  kingdom  for  seven  years  and  a  half,  under  Ish- 
bcK)hetb,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  under  Absalom. 
There  is,  however,  one  passage,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  6,  "There- 
fore hath  Ziklag  been  to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  this 
day,"  which  is  not  so  clearly  reconcilable  with  this  view, 
unless  it  should  prove  to  be  a  note  added  by  a  later 
hand. 

With  this  claim  to  high  antiquity  the  other  internal 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  agrees.  In  the  un- 
settled times  of  the  judges  the  observance  of  the  ritual 
enjoined  in  the  books  of  Moses  had  fallen  greatly  into 
disuse.     Sacrifices  which  were  lawful  onlv  before  the 

» 

door  of  the  tabernacle  were  offered  at  many  places,  as  at 
Mizpeh  and  Gilgal.  No  disapprobation  of  this  practice 
is  expressed  in  Samuel,  though  it  very  often  is  so  in 
Kings.  The  Pentateuch  seems  to  exert  little  influence 
on  the  habits  of  the  people  as  described  in  Samuel,  or  on 
the  ideas  and  language  of  the  writers.  There  are,  in- 
deed, fewer  allusions  to  Moses  and  his  writings  in  Sam- 
uel than  in  any  other  of  the  early  books  of  Scripture. 
But  this  may  doubtless  be  in  part  acooimted  for  by  the 
disorganized  and  somewhat  anomalous  state  into  which 
matters  fell  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  essentially  new  era  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  by  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  stirring  events  that  followed  in  the 
personal  histories  of  Saul  and  David.  The  name  of 
Moses  occurs  fifty-six  times  in  Joshua,  in  Judges  three, 
in  Samuel  two,  in  Kings  ten,  in  Chronicles  thirty-one. 
The  law  of  Moses  is  never  once  named  in  Samuel. 

The  language  is  distinguished  by  its  purity,  and  this 
also  is  an  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  these  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  several  occur  which  are  found  only 
in  one  other  book  besides.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  give  lists  of  them. 

VI.  The  A  uthor  or  Compiler, — With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  expression  in  the  Talmud  {Egyptian  Gemara, 
A.D.  600,  Bat»a  Bathra,  fol.  14),  T>BO  SHa  bxi^W 
("Samuel  wrote  his  book"),  there  is  no  opinion  express- 
ed by  antiquity  respecting  the  name  of  the  author.    No 
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mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  or 
Chronicles,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Nor  is  it  named 
in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  Joscphus.  The  work  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  some  competent  historian,  who 
availed  himself  of  authentic  documents  in  preparing  it 
Some  writers,  as  Abarbanel  and  Grotius,  ascribe  it  to 
Jeremiah,  some  to  Ezra,  and  some  to  Isaiah.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  probability  that  Jeremiah  compiled 
the  books  of  Samuel  (as  is  argued  at  some  length  by 
Hitzig,  Die  Pialmen,  p.  48-85)  as  there  is  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  books  of  Rings.  There  is  much  great- 
er dissimilarity  of  language,  style,  and  spirit  between 
Samuel  and  Jeremiah  than  between  Kings  and  Jere- 
miah. The  great  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words 
peculiar  to  this  work  point  out  a  distinct  author  and 
age,  and  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  it  was  compiled 
in  an  early  period  after  the  death  of  David,  and  pre- 
viously, to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehobo- 
aro ;  unless  the  opinion  which  has  widely  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  finally  adopted,  that  the 
work  begun  by  Samuel  was  carried  on  and  finished  be- 
fore the  death  of  David  by  Nathan  and  Gad,  or  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  member  of  the  school  of  the 
prophets  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  he  narrates.  If,  however,  this  theory  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  there  should  be  grounda  for  sup- 
posing that  the  compiler  lived  not  earlier  than  the 
times  of  Rehoboam  (see  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  xiv, 
27),  still  it  must  be  iu;knowledged  that  the  materials 
which  he  osed  were  of  earlier  date,  and  must  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  by  persons  who  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events.  It  appears  certain  that 
memoirs  were  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad  (see 
2  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  perhaps  also  by  other  members 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  although  it  may  not  be 
equally  certain  that  those  memoirs  are  identical  with 
the  present  books  of  Samuel.  The  fact  that  a  recorder 
or  remembrancer  (^"^St^),  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
pare memoirs  or  annals  of  passing  events,  is  mentioned 
early  among  the  household  of  David,  is  not  without  an 
important  bearing  on  this  question.  It  is  clear  that  the 
authors  of  the  original  documents,  if  not  of  the  work 
itself,  must  have  occupied  such  positions  of  honor  and 
influence  as  gave  them  ample  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  events  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote.  Such 
minute  details  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  history 
of  David,  belonging  rather  to  his  private  than  to  his 
public  life— the  story  of  Bathsheba,  of  David's  behavior 
on  the  death  of  her  child,  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  of  the 
secret  sending  to  the  priests  from  Mahanaim,  etc. — be- 
speak perfectly  well  instructed  writers,  who  had  access 
to  the  best  sources  of  information. 

St&helin  (Emleif,  §  25,  etc)  conjectures  that  a  large 
portion  of  Samuel  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
But  continuity  of  history  in  the  same  form  does  not 
prove  identity  of  authorship,  nor  are  the  similar  phrases 
found  in  these  books  sufficient  in  nnmber  or  character- 
istic idiom  to  support  the  theory.  Nay,  Samuel  is  free 
from  the  so-called  Cbaldaisras  of  Judges  and  the  archa- 
isms of  the  Pentateuch.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Jahn, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  four  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so 
recent  as  tlie  30th  year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
His  arguments,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  Eichhorn 
{Einleit,  §  468),  and  Herbst  {Einleit,  ii,  1-189),  who 
hold  a  similar  view,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid  (in- 
troduction, §  46).  The  fact  of  all  the  four  treatises 
being  named  '^  Books  of  Kings"  is  insisted  on  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  originally  undivided  and  formed  a  single 
work — a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the  similarity  of  their 
contents  might  easily  give  rise  to  this  general  title, 
while  the  more  ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was 
The  Books  o/ Samuel  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  uni- 
formity of  method  in  all  the  books.  But  this  uniformity 
by  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof  of  identity  of  author- 


ship. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  Hebrew  his- 
torical  style.  The  more  minute  and  distinctive  featora, 
so  far  from  being  similar,  are  very  different.  Nay.  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  may  be  contrasted  in  \aaay 
of  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  different  writer: 

(a.)  In  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few  referenocs  to  the 
laws  of  Moses;  in  Samuel  not  one  of  these  is  to  be 
found. 

(6.)  The  books  of  Kings  repeatedly  cite  anthoriticii, 
to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  <' Acts  of  Solomon,"  **  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Kings  of  Israel,"  or  "  Judah."  But  in  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel there  is  no  formal  allusion  to  any  such  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

(c.)  The  nature  of  the  history  in  the  two  works  is 
very  different.  The  plan  of  the  books  of  Samuel  is  not 
that  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  books  of  Samuel  are 
more  of  a  biographical  character,  and  are  more  limited 
and  personal  in  their  view. 

(d.)  There  are  in  the  books  of  Kings  many  later 
forms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of  some  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dc  Wette  (Einleit,  «n  das  A.T. 
§  185,  note  e).  Scarcely  any  of  those  more  recent  or 
Chaldaic  forms  occur  in  Samuel.  Besides,  some  peculi- 
arities of  form  are  noted  by  De  Wette  (§  180),  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  or  distinctive  as  to  give  a 
general  character  to  the  treatise  (Hirzel,  De  Chaldaitnd 
Bibl.  Origine,  1830).  Many  modes  of  expression  com- 
mon in  Kings  are  absent  from  Samuel  (Keil,  Eutkif, 
§  53).    See  Kings,  Books  of. 

(«.)  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  book  of 
Samuel  are  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  work— a 
proof  of  its  completeness.  The  connection  between 
Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  interrupted.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Samuel  claims  a  distinct  authorship  from  the 
books  of  Kings.  StUhelin,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
present  division  between  the  two  treatises  has  not  been 
correctly  made,  and  that  the  two  commencing  chapten 
of  1  Kings  really  belong  to  2  Samuel.  This  he  argues 
on  philological  grounds,  because  the  terms  *^n"!:i11 
'^ritri']  (1  Kings  i,  88),  r;B3  isba  (i,  12),  and  iTTB 
tt7&3  (i,  29)  are  found  nowhere  in  Kings  bat  in  the  fint 
two  chapters,  while  they  occur  once  and  again  in  Sam- 
ueL  There  is  certainly  something  peculiar  in  this  affin- 
ity, though  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketches  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  initial  portions  of  1  Kings  not  only  com- 
posed those  which  form  the  conclusion  of  Samuel,  but 
also  supervised  or  published  the  whole  work  which  is 
now  called  by  the  prophet's  name. 

Thus  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an  authorship  of 
their  own— an  authorship  belonging  to  a  verr  early  pe- 
riod. While  their  tone  and  style  are  very  different  from 
the  later  records  of  Chronicles,  they  are  also  dissimilar 
to  the  books  of  Kings.  They  bear  the  impreas  of  a 
hoary  age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and  mode  of 
composition.  The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  po- 
etry,  to  enliven  and  verify  the  narraHve,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  They  abound  in  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches.  As  if  the  chapten  hail 
been  extracted  from  a  diary,  some  portions  are  mort 
fully  detailed  and  warmly  colored  than  others,  according 
as  the  original  observer  was  himself  impressed.  Many 
of  the  incidents,  in  their  artless  and  striking  delinea- 
tion, would  form  a  fine  study  for  a  painter. 

VII,  The  Obfecf.— So  far  as  the  compiler  of  these 
books  might  be  conscious  of  a  direct  aim  in  his  work, 
producing  it,  as  doubtless  he  did,  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  might  be  his  endeavor  to 
continue  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  especially 
to  record  the  remarkable  change  which  was  effected  in 
the  method  of  the  divine  government,  when  the  God 
of  Israel  ceased  to  rule  the  people  by  judges,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  governed  by  kings,  as  were  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  pursuing  this  object  the  writer 
took  care  to  point  out  the  important  distinction  which 
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was  to  be  maintained  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
those  of  other  nations,  in  the  separation  of  the  civil 
from  the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  secular  from  the  reli^^ious 
authority ;  and  also  to  describe  the  origin  and  influence 
of  the  prophetical  order  in  relation  both  to  the  mon- 
archy and  to  the  people.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
history  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy ;  those  of  Chron- 
icles have  special  reference  to  the  form  and  ministry  of 
the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon  its  re-establish- 
ment after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Samuel  is  more 
biographical,  yet  the  theocratic  element  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  overlooked.  It  is  distinctly  brought  to  view 
in  the  early  chaptera  concerning  Eli  and  his  house,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  ark ;  in  the  passages  which  describe 
the  change  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  blessing  which 
rested  on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom ;  in  the  curse  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites  and  Uzzah  and  Saul  for  intru- 
sive interference  with  holy  things. 
.  YllL— Particular  Relation  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
—That  portion  of  the  history  which  is  common  to  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Chronicles  is  found  in  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  and  1  Chron.  x-xxi,  beginning  with  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the 
pestilence.  Between  these  two  narrations  of  the  same 
period  of  history  the  following  differences  may  be  point- 
ed out. 

1.  The  book  of  Samuel  contains,  but  that  of  Chron- 
icles omits : 

1.  The  story  of  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosbetb,  2 
Sam.  ix. 

2.  or  Bathsheba  and  Uriftb,  S  Sam.  xi,  2-x1i,  8& 

3.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  8  Sam.  xill,  etc. 

4.  The  surrender  of  seven  of  the  sous  of  Saul  to  the 
Gibeoiiites,  9  Sam.  xxl«  1-14. 

5.  A  war  with  the  Philistines,  9  Sam.  xxl,  15-17. 
C.  David's  song  (Psa.  xvili),  2  Sam.  xxii. 

7.  The  last  words  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiil. 

2.  The  book  of  Samuel  omits,  but  that  of  Chronicles 
contains: 

1.  A  list  of  David's  adherents. 

2.  A  1i9t  of  those  who  chose  David  to  be  king  at  Hebron. 

3.  David's  preparation  for  building  the  Temple. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  Le  vites  and  priests  for  Temple 
service. 

5.  David's  offlcen  and  heroes,  etc 

3.  The  two  works  present  several  portions  of  the  his- 
tory in  a  different  order,  such  as  the  following : 

2Sam.  V,  11-25 1  Chron.  xiv. 

28am.  vi,  1-10 1  Chron.  x!,  1-9. 

28am.vl,  S-11 1  Chron.  xili. 

2Sam.vi,  12-23 1  Chron.  xv. 

2  8am.  xxlii,  S-10 1  Chron.  xi,  1(M7. 

4.  The  differences  of  verbal  and  grammatical  forms 
in  the  narration  of  the  same  events  in  these  two  works 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  the  greater  antiquity 
of  the  books  of  Samuel.  Nearly  all  the  points  in  which 
Chronicles  differ  from  Samuel  may  be  distinctly  ex- 
plained by  the  more  recent  origin  of  the  former.  They 
are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  here  mentioned. 

5.  Many  of  the  numbers  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
dilfcr,  as 

2  Sam.  X,  IS,  IS,  24,  and  1  Chron.  x!x,  12,  IS,  25. 
2  Sam.  xxiil,  S,  "    1  Chron.  xl,  11. 

2  Sam.  xxlv,  9, 18,      "    1  Chron.  xxi,  5, 12. 

These  discrepancies  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  erron  of  transcription.  Whether  the  num- 
bers in  Samuel  are  generally  right,  and  those  in  Chron- 
icles generally  wrong,  which  is  the  common  (but  per- 
haps usually  incorrect)  opinion,  or  whether  errora  exist 
in  both,  cannot  be  determined  until  more  careful  atten- 
tion shall  have  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  more 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  shaU  have  been  pre- 
pared.   See  Chboniolks,  Books  op. 

IX.  Chronology.-~On^  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
difference  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  is 
the  more  sparing  use  of  dates  in  the  former.  The  means 
of  determining  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the  vari- 
ous events  recorded  in  them  happened  are  exceedingly 
•cinty.  The  most  helpful  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture.    Thus,  in  Acts  siii  we  fiud  that  Saul  was 


king  "by  the  space  of  forty  years."  We  know  already 
that  David  reigned  over  Judah  and  all  Israel  forty 
years,  and  we  have  also  calculated  that  Samuel  must 
have  lived  about  1 10  years.  If,  then,  Samuel  died  about 
five  years  before  Saul,  we  find  that  the  history  coven  a 
period  of  155  years,  except  that  brief  portion  of  the  life 
of  David  not  contained  in  Samuel.  These  uurobere 
agree  with  the  usual  dates  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  books  of  Samuel.  See 
Chronology. 

X.  Canomcitt/y  etc, — The  historical  credibility  and  ca- 
nonicity  of  these  books  need  not  be  fully  discussed  in 
this  place.  The  internal  evidence  of  their  truthfulness 
and  the  external  evidence  of  their  canonical  authoritv 
are  both  complete.  The  style  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten is  simple,  natural,  and  bold.  Places,  times,  and  oth- 
er minute  details  are  freely  and  artlessly  given.  The 
course  and  connection  of  the  history  carry  with  them 
the  proof  of  their  truthfulness.  The  charactere  and 
events  are  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Attempts  to  establish  contradiction  and  dis- 
crepancy have  not  succeeded.  The  history  contained  in 
these  books  fits  in  and  acconls  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  peo- 
ple, although  the  several  portions  were  composed  at  long 
intervals  and  by  different  authors.  Portions  of  them 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Test.  (2  Sam.  vii,  14,  in  Ueb.  i, 
5 ;  1  Sara,  xiii,  14,  in  Acts  xiii,  22).  References  to  them 
occur  in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  to  which  they  often  afford  historic  illustration. 
The  old  objections  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  and  Le 
Clerc  are  well  disposed  of  by  Carpzov  {Introduction  p. 
215).  Some  of  these  supposed  contradictions  we  have 
already  referred  to,  and  for  a  solution  of  othere  we  refer 
to  Davidson's  Sacred  Ifermeneutics,  p.  544,  etc.  Some 
of  the  objections  of  Vatke,  in  his  BibL  Theol, — "  cujus 
mentio  est  refutatio** — are  summarily  disposed  of  by 
Hengstenberg  (Z>tc  A  uthentie  des  Pentat,  ii,  115).  See, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Test. — such  as  those  of  Home,  Hiivernick,  Keil,  Dc 
Wette — the  following  later  works :  Bleek,  Einkitung  in 
das  AUe  Testanumt  (Beri.  1860),  p.  855-368;  Stflhelin, 
Specielle  Ehdeitung  in  die  kanoniichen  Biieker  des  A  Iten 
Testaments  (Elberfeld,  1862),  p.  83-105;  Davidson,  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1862), 
p.  491-536. 

XI.  Commentaries, — ^The  exegetical  helps  on  the  en- 
tire books  of  Samuel  alone  have  not  been  numerous : 
Origen,  Sekcta  (ui  0pp.  ii,  479;  also  iii  Gallandii  Bibl. 
Patrunij  xiv) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  Erplanatio  (in  0pp.  iv, 
331);  Theodoret,  Qucesfiones  (in  0pp.  I,  i);  Gregory, 
Exposiiiones  (in  0pp.  Ill,  ii,  1);  Jerome,  Qucestiones  (in 
0pp.  [Spur.^f  iii,  755);  Eucherius,  Commentatia  (in 
Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  vi) ;  Procopius,  Scholia  [includ.  other 
hist  books]  (in  Meursii  6^.  viii,  1) ;  Isidore,  Commen- 
taria  (in  Opp.^ ;  Babe,  Expositioj  etc.  (in  various  forms, 
in  0pp.) ;  Angelomus,  Enarrationes  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
xv);  Hildebert^  Ve^'sio  Metrica  (in  0pp.  p.  1191);  Ra^ 
ban,  Commentarii  (in  0pp.) ;  Rupert^  Commentarii  (in 
0pp.  i,  845);  Hugo  Wctor ^  A nnotaiiones  (in  0pp.  i); 
Abrabanel,  ttJ^'^B  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  (s.  1.  et  a. 
[Pesaro,  1522];" Naples,  1543,  foL;  Leips.  1686,  foL); 
Baftolas,  t^^llB  (Leiria,  14M,  foL ;  also  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles);   Biigenhagen,  Adnotationes  [includ.  Deut.  ] 
(Basil.  1524;  Argent  1526,  8vo);  3fenius,  Comtnen- 
tarius  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vitemb.  1532, 8vo);  Brentius.Cowi- 
mewlaria  (in  0pp.  ii) ;  Lambert,  Commentarius  (Argent. 
1526;  Francof.  1639,  fol.);  Caussin  [R.C.],  Disserta- 
tiones  (Par.  1550,  fol.:  Colon.  1552,  4to) ;  Weller,  Comr 
mentaria  [includ.  1  Kings]  (Francof.  1555,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Peter  Martyr,  Comment aiii  (Tigur.  1567,  fol.);  Strigel, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Lips.  1569, 
1583,  foL;  Neost.  1591,  8vo);  Borrhaus,  Commentcurius 
[includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Basil.  1577,  foL);  Allscbul, 
h^'^T^^   (Cracow,    1695,  foL,  and   Uter);  Ascheicb, 
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n'lXa'ian  nix'l^  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Venice, 
1601,'  1620,  fol./and  later);  Pflacker,  Predigtm  (Tub. 
1602,  fol.);  Laftado,  "lUJ  *^b3  [includ.  other  hist,  books] 
(Venice,  1603,  foL);  Bideroach,  .4 iw/p^n^  (Tub.  1606, 
foL);  Willet,  Harmony  (Cambr.  1606;  Lond.  1007,  4to; 
ibid.  1614,  foL);  Leonhart,  Hypomnete  [includ.  Kings 
and  Chron.]  (Erf.  1608,  1614,  8vo);  Serarius  [R.  C], 
Commeniaria  [includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1613;  Mo- 
gunt.  1G17,  fol.) ;  Laurent,  A  uiUguvg  (Leips.  1615, 1616, 
ful.) ;  Drusius,  A  dnotationet  [on  parts,  includ.  other  books] 
(France,  1618,  4to);  Rangolius  [RC],  Conimentafii 
(Par.  1621-24,  2  vols.  foL);  De  Mendoza  [R.C.],  Com- 
mmtaria  [on  1  Sam.  i-xv]  (Lugd.  1622-31, 3  vote.  foL) ; 
Sanchez  [R.  C],  Commeniurius  (Antw.  1624;  Lugd. 
1625,  ful.) ;  Cromroius  [R.  C],  Theses  (includ.  other  hist, 
books]  (Lovan.  1631,  4to);  De  Vera  [R.  C],  Comtnen- 
tmia  (Limae,  1635, foil) ;  Bonfrfere  [R. C],  Commentarius 
[includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Tornaci,  1643,  2  vols,  fol., 
and  later);  Wulffer,  Prafty/cn  (NurenaU  1670,  4to);  De 
Naxera  [R. C. ],  Excursus  (Lugd.  1672,  8  vols,  fol.); 
Osiander,  Commentarius  (Stuttg.  1687,  fol.);  Schmid, 
Comtneniarius  (Argent.  1687-89,  2  vote.  4to) ;  Molden- 
hauer,  Erlduterung  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Qucdlinb. 
1774,  4to);  Oboniik,  "IKS  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vienna,  1798, 

8vo);  Detmold,  ^Kn^sd  (ibid.  1793,  8vo,  and  later); 
Hensler,  Erlduterung  [on  1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kiel, 
1795,  8vo) ;  Horsley,  Notes  (in  BibL  Criticism,  i) ;  'Sinl- 
der,D-<3idX';»  0"^''??  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Amst 
1827, 8vo) ;  Lindsa}^  Lectures  (Lond.  1828, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Kalkar,  Qucsstiones  [on  the  authenticity  of  1  Sam.] 
(Othin.  1835);  Konigsfcldt, ^mto/a^tone«  [on  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chron.]  (Havn.  1839, 8vo) ;  Wellhausen,  Der  Text 
d,  B,  S.  (GritL  1841,  8vo) ;  Thenius,  Erkldrvng  (in  the 
Kurzgef,  exeg,  Flandb,,  Leips.  1842, 1864, 8vo);  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  Commentar  (ibid.  1864;  transl  in  Clarke's 
Library,  Edinb.  1866,  8vo);  Enlmann,  Erkldrung  (in 
Lange's  BibelwerJc,  Bielefeld,  1873, 8vo).    See  Old  Tus- 

TAMEST, 

Samuel  ben-David  Otolengo.     See  Otolengo. 

Samuel  ben-Isaac  Oceda.    See  Oceda. 

Samuel  the  Little  (^wpH  bs<*t^O),  a  contem- 
porary  of  Gamaliel  II,  is  known  in  Jewish  history  as 
the  author  of  the  prayer  against  the  Minim,  or  Jew- 
ish Christians.  In  the  Talmud  treatise  BeraJcoth,  fol. 
28b,  we  read:  JTitT  t^:^^2)a  n'^'ion  •'inpD  -pjOlT 

rni'i-r  O'lx  c*^  nibs  CTsrnb  bx-'bra  12*1  onb 
n:pn  ppn  bx'i^'r  nrr  ?  D-piisn  nana  pri ; 

i.  e.  *'  Simon  Pakuli  arranged  the  eighteen  benedictions 
before  rabban  Gamaliel,  in  Jabne,  in  their  present  order. 
Babban  Gamaliel  said  to  the  sages,  *  Is  there  none  who 
knows  to  prepare  a  benediction  against  the  Zaddukim 
or  Sadduoees?'  Then  arose  Samuel  the  Little  and  pre- 
pared it."  This  D'^pi'isn  PSI3,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  D'^d'^IStl  TS'^a,  *^  the  benediction  against  the 
Mimntf  or  Jewish  Chrisliatis"  is  the  twelfth  of  the  so- 
called  SKinone  Esre,  or  Eighteen  Benedictions  [  comp. 
the  art.  Synagogue],  and  originally  read  D'^S'^cbl 
nnpn  -"nn  bx  D'«ricbrHi.e."let  there  be  no  hope 
for  the  Minim  and  calumniators."  That  this  prayer 
was  directed  against  Jewbh  Christians  is  testified  by 
Epiphanius  (A/?,  adcersus  Hares,  xxix,  9;  ed.  Petav. 
p.  124),  who  states:  ou  jiuvov  ydp  o'l  rwv  *lovdaiwv 
TTOLitiQ  trpoQ  rovrovc  [rove  ^ajiupaiovv]  JC«m|voi 
fJtiaoQj  dXXd  avuTTOfuvou  fu^tv  Kai  fiitrriQ  rifupa^  Koi 
irtpi  T^v  tffTTipav,  rplf;  rijQ  riiiipaQ  ore  wxdf:  ^irirtXoiJ- 
fftv  tavrolc  iv  tcuq  trvrayiayalQ^  iTcaoCjvrai  ainolQ  koi 
dpa^f^ari^owTi  Tp\\i  rrj^  iiyi'fpaQ  ^aKmTiQ  on  'Ewt- 
Harapam  b  ^toQ  roi'Q  Vaitopaiovc,  With  regard  to 
these  words  of  Epiphanius,  (iriltz  remarks  that  Epipha- 
nius, being  by  birth  a  Jew,  is  a  competent  witness  that 
this  formula  was  directed  against  the  Jewish  Christians. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  remark  of  Dr.  Ginsbarg,  in  KUto'i 
CycUtp,  s.  V.  ^'Synagogue"  (p.  906,  note),  is  not  justified 
either  by  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  or  that  of  the 
Jewish  historian  6rlltz«  See  GrHtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ir, 
484;  Derenbourg,  Hittoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  344-346; 
SchUrer,  Lehrbuck  der  neuiesiamentUchen  Zeifgesekiektf, 
p.  602.     (a  P.) 

Samuel  Maroccanus.  See  Morocco,  Samuel  or. 

Samuel  ben-Meir.    See  Rashbam. 

Samuel  Yeretz,  an  Armenian  historian,  was  bom 
at  Ani  (Armenia  Major),  and  lived  in  the  12th  ccntuir. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  George  Mclrig,  and  was  requested 
by  Gregory  IV,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  to  prepare  a  chron- 
icle or  universal  histor}',  which  work  he  published  under 
the  title  Samuelis,  Presb,  Aniensis,  temporum  ttsque  ad 
suam  Ratio,  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  commencing 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ending  with  the  year 
1179.  It  is  really  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  chronicks 
of  Euscbius  increased  by  matter  found  in  the  Ilistonf 
of  Armenia  by  Moses  of  Choren,  and  in  earlier  writings 
now  lost.  The  Latin  translation  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Zorab  and  Angelo  May. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geniralf, 
s.  V. 

SamuB,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Samians,  from  whom  both  that  people  ajid  the 
island  Samoa  derived  their  names.  He  was  the  mo  of 
Ancaius,  king  of  the  Leleges,  and  Samia,  daughter  of 
Mfeander.  His  brothers  were  Perilaiis,  Enudus,  and  Ali- 
therses,  and  Parthenope  was  his  sister. 

Sanabas^ear  (^avafidtrtrapoQ  v.  r.  Xaftavdcffor 
pot,  1  Esdr.  ii,  12, 15),  or  Sanabafi'sarus  (£avo^a<T- 
ffopoc,  V.  r.  ^afiavcurfxapoCi  1  Esdr.  vi,  18, 20).  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Heb.  name  Shesiibazzar  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  (Ezra  i,  8, 1 1 ;  v,  14, 16). 

Sanadon,  Noe]>£tibkkb,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  Feb.  16,  1676.  At  the  earlj*  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  car- 
ried on  his  studies  at  Caen,  where  he  aftenn'arda  taught 
rhetoric  His  first  literary  attempt  was  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  Nicanor  Moriens,  He  subsequently  wrote  and 
translated  many  Latin  poems,  one  of  which,  a  translation 
of  Horace,  is  considered  his  best  work.  In  1712  Sanadon 
was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Louis 
the  Great,  and  in  1 728  he  became  librarian  of  the  same 
institution.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  21, 1783.— Iloefer, 
Aour.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sanagen,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  rajah  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  the  father  of  Darraatuwassa  and 
grandfather  of  Kandikaiya. 

Sanakadi  Sampradayis,  one  of  the  Yaishnara 
sects  among  the  HindCls.  They  worship  Krishna  and 
lladha  conjointly,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  sects 
bv  a  circular  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  ordinarv 
double  streak  of  white  earth,  and  also  by  the  nse  of  the 
necklace  and  rosary  of  the  stem  of  the  tiilasaL  The 
members  of  this  sect  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  India.  They  are  very  numerous  about  Mathu- 
ra,  and  they  are  also  among  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Vaishnava  sects  in  Bengal. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Sanarkumaren,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  four  perfect  beings  created  by  Brahma  in  order  to 
recreate  the  destroyed  human  race;  but  as  the  pious  off- 
spring did  not  achieve  that  object,  the  evil  spirit  became 
the  prevailing  power  in  coition. 

San'asib  (:£avamp,  v.  r.  Zava/Si'c,  'Avamtfi),  a 
head  of  the  priests,  **  the  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of 
Jesus,"  who  are  said  to  have  returned,  to  the  number 
of  972,  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity  (I  Esdr.  v, 
24) ;  evidently  the  978  '^  children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house 
of  Jeshua,"  in  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  86 ;  Keh.  vii,  S9\ 
the  name  Sanasib  having  been  repeated  for  the  "Scnach" 
(Esdras, "  Annaas")  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Sanat,  in  Finnish  mythology,  means  songs  of  mag- 
ical power  which  are  chanted  by  the  priests  of  the  bet- 
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then  Finns  for  the  purpose  of  producing  storms,  curing 
the  sick,  ctusing  favorable  weather,  bewitching  cattle, 
etc. 

Sanbariat  (Heb.  SanbaUat',  ::*^^3D,  a  name  of 
which  the  latter  part  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  the 
first  syllable  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  tan  [Greek  (rvv], 
indicative  of  strength;  SepL  ZavPaWaTt  Josephus,  £a- 
ya/3aXXcn7c)f  a  Horonite  (q.  v.)«  i.  e.  probably  a  native 
of  Iloronaim  in  Moab  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19 ;  xiii,  28).  There 
are  two  very  different  accounts  of  htm. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  from  Scripture  is  that  he 
had  apparently  some  civil  or  military  command  in  Sa- 
maria, in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv,2),  and  that, 
from  the  moment  of  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Judaea,  he 
set  himself  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tirsha- 
tha.  B.C.  445.  His  companions  in  this  hostility  were 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  andGeshem  the  Arabian  (ii,  19; 
iv,  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition,  see  Neh.  vi, 
where  the  enmity  between^anballat  and  the  Jews  is 
brought  out  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  only  other 
incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the  similar  connec- 
tion formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (xiii,  4),  appears 
to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Ne- 
hemiah  must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative ends — owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's  return  to 
Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  knowledge  of  Sanbal- 
lat.    See  Nehiemiaii. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a  wholly 
new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different  time,  is  brought 
before  us  in  connection  with  Sanballat,  while  his  name 
is  entirely  omitted  in  the  account  there  given  of  the 
government  of  Nehemiah,  which  is  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxe&  Josephus,  after  inter|x>sing  the  whole  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  between  the  death  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the- transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took  part, 
and  utteriy  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ()chus,  etc,  jumps  at  once  to 
the  rei^n  of  ^  Darius  the  last  king,"  and  tells  us  (Ant, 
xi,  7, 2)  that  Sanballat  was  his  officer  in  Samaria,  that 
he  was  a  Cutbaeau  (i.  e.  a  Samaritan)  by  birth,  and  that 
he  gave  his  daughter  Nicaso  in  marriage  to  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that 
on  the  threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews 
to  expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat,  who 
thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  king  Da- 
rius, not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's  government,  but 
to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  of  which  Manasseh  should  be  the  high-priest 
H^Ianasseh,  on  this,  agreed  to  retain  his  wife  and  join 
Sanballat's  faction,  which  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  aoce^ion  of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they 
were  many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives,  fiut  just 
at  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  Sanballat,  with  seven  thousand  men,  joined 
him  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (Atit,  xi, 8, 
4 ).  Being  favorably  received  by  the  conqueror,  he  took 
the  opportmiity  of  speaking  to  him  in  behalf  of  Manas- 
seh. He  represented  to  him  how  much  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  how  many  there  were  who  wished  for  a  temple  in 
Samaria;  and  so  obtained  Alexander's  permission  to 
build  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  make  Manas- 
seh the  hereditary  high-priest.  Shortly  after  this,  San- 
ballat clied ;  but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  remain- 
eti,  and  the  Shechemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
also  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually  fed 


by  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Such  is  Jo* 
sephus's  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,of  coune 
the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah,  who  flourished  fullv 
one  hundred  years  earlier;  but  when  we  put  together 
Josephus's  silence  concerning  a  Sanballat  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  and  the  many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  San- 
ballat of  Nehemiah  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with 
the  inconsistencies  in  Josephus's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  288,  290,  395,  406),  and  its  dis- 
agreement with  what  Eusebius  tells  of  the  relations  of 
Alexander  with  Samaria  (who  says  that  Alexander  ap- 
pointed Andromachus  governor  of  Judsa  and  the  neigh- 
boring districts;  that  the  Samaritans  murdered  him; 
and  that  Alexander,  on  his  return,  took  Samaria  in  re- 
venge, and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  retired  to  Sichem  IChron* 
Can,  p.  846]),  and  remember  how  apt  Josephus  is  to  fol- 
low any  narrative,  no  matter  how  anachronistic  and  in- 
consistent with  Scripture,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  his  account  of  Sanballat  is  not  histori- 
cal. It  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  apocryphal  ro- 
mance, now  lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its  height,  chose  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  epoch,  and  San- 
ballat for  the  ideal  instrument,  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Samaritan  Church  and  the  erection  of  the  temple 
on  Gerizim.  To  borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  nar- 
rative and  introduce  some  scriptural  personage,  without 
any  regard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was  the 
regular  method  of  such  apocr^^phal  books.  (See  1  £s- 
dras,  apocryphal  Esther,  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on  them,  and  the  story 
inserted  by  the  Sept.  after  2  Kings  xii,  24,  etc.).  To  re- 
ceive as  historical  Josephus's  narrative  of  the  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial 
as  it  is  in  its  account  of  Manasseh's  relationship  to  Jad- 
dua, and  Sanballat's  intercourse  with  both  Darius  Oodo- 
manus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  yet  to  transplant 
it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  {KC* 
409),  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sound  criticism. — 
Smith.     See  SASiAKiTASt. 

San  Benito,  the  garment  worn  by  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition  on  the  occasion  of  the  auto-da-fe.  It 
was  a  yellow  frock,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast  and  on 
the  back,  devils  and  flames  also  being  painted  upon  it. 
Those  who  were  to  be  burned  alive  had  the  flames  point- 
ing upward,  while  those  who  had  escaped  this  h(HTible 
fate  had  them  pointing  downward. 

Sanborn,  E.  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  June  12,  1794. 
Early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  he  hesi- 
tated for  some  time.  At  length  a  portion  of  one  of  his 
hands  became  maimed  for  life ;  that  hand,  while  yet 
bleeding,  he  held  towards  heaven,  and  promised  (iod 
that  he  would  no  longer  resist  his  convictions  of  duty. 
In  1838  he  joine<l  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  contin- 
ued in  effective  work  until  1844,  when,  through  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  entirely  from  ministerial 
labor.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Hon.  I^  R. 
Sanboni,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  April  20f  1807.  He  en- 
tertained a  high  appreciation  of  the  varied  duties  of  the 
ministry,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  polity. — Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conf,  1867,  p.  244. 

Sanborn,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Unity, 
N.  H.,  May  16,  1788.  His  pious  parents  deeply  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  their  son  by  their  religious  instruc- 
tions, prayers,  and  holy  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  (1805),  he  was  awakened,  and  found  peace.  Al- 
though of  Baptist  parentage,  he  united  (Jan.  18,  1806) 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  About  five  years 
after,  he  became  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
and  on  Aug.  14,  1811,  he  went  to  preach  as  a  licentiate 
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on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  N.  H.  In  June.  1812,  he  united 
on  trial  with  the  New  England  Conrerence,  and  from 
this  time  onward  until  1850,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year's  location  (1839-40),  he  performed  effective  labor. 
In  1850  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  He  nevertheless  continued  to 
preach  until  May  10, 1863,  when  he  delivered  his  last 
sermons  in  Pembroke.  He  died  March  16, 1867.  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  a  more  than  ordinary  man.  He  was  a 
sound  divine,  good  logician,  able  preacher,  an  eminent- 
ly good  pastor,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  of  strict  integrity 
of  purpose  and  honesty  of  heart. — Minutet  of  Annual 
Can/.  1867,  p.  69. 

Sanbuki  Codes  is  a  Hebrew  manuscript,  now  no 
more  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written.  According 
to  Richard  Simon  ( BiUioth,  Critic,  i,  867 ),  the  name 

Sanbuki  C^pildt)  is  derived  from  the  owner  of  the 
MS.,  a  Hungarian  family.  According  to  Hottinger  (in 
Bibliotkecario  Quadripartito,  p.  158,  ed.  Turic),  the 
name  ought  to  be  *^p1^3T  instead  of  '^p*l33t,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Zadduki,  or  Sadducee.  For  other  con- 
jectures, see  Wolf  {BibL  Hebr,  ii,  292,  293 ;  iv,  79)  and 
Tychsen  {Tentamen,  p.  249,  250).  As  to  the  codex  it- 
self, some  of  its  readings  are  given  in  the  margin  of 
some  MSS.,  as  in  Cod.  Kennic  415 ;  Cod.  Kennic.  8  (Bibl. 
BodL  Hunting.  69 ;  comp.  Brunsius,  Ad  Kenn,  Diss.  Gen. 
p.  345).  Besides,  this  codex  is  quoted  three  times  by 
Menachem  di  Lonzano  in  his  commentary  Or  Thora,  as 

on  Gen.  ix,  14,  "^3392  (foL  2  b,  fin.  ed.  Amstel) :  *^bbnn 
nnB3  «11!33  V^tm  nnb  KlOa  •;'''13n,i.e.inthe 
Codex  HiUel,  the  nun  has  only  the  sKva  ( :),  but  in  the 
Codex  Sanbuki  the  sICva  with  the  patach ;  Lev.  xiii,  20, 
i5d(fol.l4b),nnBa  KBH  '^pia3Ta  it©,  le.  in  the 
Codex  Sanbuki  the  &  in  bC'J  is  written  with  the  pa- 
tach; Lev.  xxvi,  86,  T^^r?;*  (S^^  1^  b),  t33eX1  b  03 

D'^xb,  L  e.  in  Spanish  and  German  MSS.  there  is  a 
Qoya  (i.  e.  a  metheg)  under  T,  but  not  so  in  the  Codd. 
Hillel,  Jerusalem,  and  Sanbuki.  See  Srrack,  Prole- 
ifomena  Crilica  in  Vetus  Test.  Ilehr,  (Lips.  1873),  p.  22. 
See  MANUscniFTS,  Biblicau    (R  P.) 

Sanohes,  Oaspar,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Ci- 
fuentes,  in  New  Castile,  about  1553.  He  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  learned  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  at  Oropcsa,  Madrid,  and  other  places, 
and  was  at  last  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  Alcald. 
Here  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  he  published  in  various 
volumes  in  folio.  He  died  in  1628.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet.  s.  v, 

Sanohez,  Pedro  Antonio,  a  learned  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Vigo,  in  Gallicia,  in  1740.  He 
entered  the  Church,  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  James,  and  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of 
divinitv  in  that  citv.  His  fame  procured  for  him  ad- 
mission  into  many  learned  societies.  He  was  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  and  admired  for  his  benevolence,  spending 
his  income  to  aid  the  poor,  so  that,  at  his  death  in  1806, 
he  left  no  more  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeraL  Among  his  works  are  Summa 
Theoloffiee  Sacrm  (Madrid,  1789,  4  vols.  4to) : — Annales 
Sacra  (ibid.  1784,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—HisU  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  (ibid.  1784, 8 vo):— -4  Treatise  on  ToUrationf  etc. 
(ibid.  1785, 3  vols.  4to),  and  others. 

Sanchez,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Roman  casuist, 
was  ix>m  at  Cordova  in  1550.  Kaised  in  Romish  piety, 
he  joined  the  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  studied 
philosophy,  law,  and  theology  with  great  success;  was 
punctual  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  Churoh  duties;  and, 
at  an  early  age,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout 
Spain  and  Italy.  His  fame  as  a  casuist  was  so  great 
that  he  was  often  personally  applied  to  for  the  solution 


of  specific  cases.  He  died  at  Granada  in  1610.  Hh 
work  Be  Sacramento  Matrimonii  (GenuB,  1592,  3 
vols.)  occupies  a  high  pUce  in  Jesuitical  casoistiy.  It 
treats  of  every  variety  of  obscene  and  immoral  ques- 
tions, and  is  justly  regarded  as  indirectly  oontribntite 
to  the  very  immorality  which  it  formsdly  condcmBaL 
Pope  Clement  YIII  used  the  work  in  preparing  a  sohi- 
tion  of  a  specific  case,  and  pronounced  upon  it  the  kigfa- 
est  praise.  But  others  have  vigorously  assailed  it,  even 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Amauld  of  St.  Cyr  attacked  it 
in  his  Vindicia  Censures  Faculiatis  Pctrinentis  (tee 
Bayle,  Dictionnaire  [art.  *' Sanchez"],  iv,  134).  After 
Sanchez's  death  appeared  Operis  Moralis  m  Praeeptis 
Dei  romu«  /(Venet.  1614) : — ConsiUa  seu  Opuscula  Mo- 
ralia  (Lugd.  1634).  His  complete  works  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1740,  in  7  vols.  See  Wuttke,  Christian  Elhks 
(N.Y.  1878),  i,  255-272;  Herzog,  /^eaZ-ffKyl&p.  xiii, 
413.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sanohez  de  Ar6valo,  Roderigo,  genenOy 
known  as  Rodericus  Sanctus,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Se- 
govia, in  1404.  After  receiving  his  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made 
successively  archdeacon  of  Trevifio  (in  the  diocese  of 
Burgos),  dean  of  Leon,  and  dean  of  Seville.  About  1440 
John  II  of  Castile  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Frederick 
III,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  by  Henry  lY  of  Castile  to 
congratulate  pope  Calixtus  III  upon  his  accession.  Oa 
the  accession  of  Paul  II,  Sanchez,  who  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was 
appointed  by  that  pope  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  and  keeper  of  the  jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  in  course  of  time  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Zamora,  Calahorra,  and  Palencia.  He  died  at 
Rome  Oct.  10,  1470,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of 
Santiago  del  Spagnuoli.  He  wrote  the  following  works : 
Speculum  Vita  Humana  (Rome,  1468,  foL) : — Epistola 
de  Expugnationef  etc.  (fol.): — Compendiosa  Bisioria 
Hispanica  (Rome,  1470,  4to;  Frankfort,  1608):— Adfr 
de  Oriffine  ac  Differentia  Princ^tus  (Rome,  1521). 
Many  other  works  in  MS.  are  in  the  Vatican  Libmrr. 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nour,  Bia^.  Gi- 
nirakf  s.  v. 

Sanchoni&tho  {1ay\ovvia^iav\  the  supposed 
author  of  a  Phoenician  history  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
called  4>oi vcjcijca.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  involving  his  place  of  birth,  his  works,  and, 
indeed,  his  very  existence.  Our  principal  information 
respecting  him  is  derived  from  Philo  Byblius,  a  Greek 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Sanchoniatho  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Semiramis,  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Avibalus,  king  t/l 
Ber^'tus.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  is  in  itself 
sufiicient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  name  Sanchoniatho  was  a 
pure  invention  of  Philo  or  not.  Movers  supposes  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenidan^ 
and  that  its  original  form  was  San-Chon-idthf  which 
might  be  represented  in  the  Hebrew  characters  by  ^D 
nn|;t  "pS,  that  is,  *'  the  entire  law  of  Chon."  On  this 
etymology  we  ofier  no  opinion.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom.  Biog.  &  v. 

Bancroft,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  13, 1616,  and  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunila,  and  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  1642  Sancroft  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  the  famous  ** Engagement;" 
after  which  be  went  abroad.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  1660,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Coein, 
bishop  of  Durham.  After  several  preferments  he  was 
(1668)  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbuiy,  and  in  1677  ^ 
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srchbisbop  of  Canterbury.  When  James  II  issued  his 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  required  the 
clei^  to  sign  it,  Sancroft  refused.  With  six  other 
bishops  who  joined  him  in  his  refusal,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  (1688).  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  deposed  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, Aug.  1,  1689;  but  his  actual  departure  from 
Lambeth  did  not  take  place  until  June  28, 1691.  He 
then  retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
24, 1693.  He  published  some  SettnonSf  and  Letters  to 
Mr.  Korih,  His  Modem  Policies  and  Practices,  from 
Machiavellt  and  others,  was  published  in  1757.  See 
Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sancta  Sanctis.    See  Trisagiox. 

Sancte-bell,  Sakctus-bell,  Saints*-belt.,  Mass- 
dell  (old  English  forms,  Sacring^U,  Saunce-bell),  a 
small  bell  used  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  service  of  the 
Mass,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary,  when  the 
words  "Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Deus  Sabaoth"  are 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the 
host  and  chalice  after  consecration.  It  is  now  usually, 
if  not  always,  a  small  hand-bell  carried  by  an  attendant, 
and  was  generally  of  this  kind  in  England  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  made  sometimes  of  silver;  but  in  some 
instances  a  larger  bell  was  used,  and  was  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  iu  a  small  turret,  made  to  re- 
ceive it,  over  the  archway  leading  from  the  nave  into 
the  chancel,  and  rung  by  a  rope  from  within.  Many 
of  these  turrets  still  exist,  as  at  Isham,  Rothwell,  and 
E>esborough,  Northamptonshire:  Boston,  Lincolnshire; 
Bloxham,  Brize-norton,  SwalclifTe,  and  Coombe,  Oxford- 
shire, etc ;  a  few  still  retain  the  bell,  as  at  Long  Comp- 
ton.  Warwickshire.  Occasionally,  also,  a  number  of 
^'liule  bells  were  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
which  the  pulling  of  one  wheel  made  all  to  ring,  which 
was  done  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoste." — Parker,  Glos- 
sartf  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 

Sancti,  Sanctiasimi,  usual  epithets  of  the  bish- 
ops, signifying  koly,  most  holy.  Other  epithets  were 
'^  beati,  beatissimi,*^  (Uessed^  most  blessed;  "  Deo  carissimi," 
dearlg  beloved  by  God, 

Sanctificatlon,  separation  from  ordinary  use  to 
a  sacred  purpose.  The  Hebrew  word  'tZJ^Tp  and  the 
Greek  word  aytof,  rendered  "holy,"  "hallowed,"  and 
"^  sanctified,"  are  applied  to  certain  times  which  were 
hallowed — as  the  Sabbath  and  the  Hebrew  festivals 
((ten.  ii,3;  Exod.xx,8,  11;  Lev.  xxiii,  37 ;  2  Kings  x, 
20) ;  to  the  things  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  the  sacred 
incense  or  perfume  (Exod.  xxx,  36 ;  Matt,  vii,  6),  the 
sacreii  vestments  (Exod.  xxviti,  2, 4),  the  sacred  uten- 
sils (ExotL  xxx,  29;  1  Chron.  xxii,  10;  2  Tim.  ii,  21). 
the  holy  bread  (Lev.  xxi,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  5),  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxix,37;  xxx,  1, 10;  Matt,  xxiii,  19),  and  por- 
tions of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  3, 10).  So,  also,  of  places 
said  to  be  hallowed  (Exod.  iit,  5;  Acts  vii,  33),  as  the 
holy  city,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  (Nch.  xi,  1 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  2 ;  Matt, 
iv,  5;  xxiv,  15;  xxvii,  53;  Acts  vi,  13;  xxii,  28),  the 
holy  mountain,  i.  e.  Zion  (Psa.  ii,  6),  the  Tabernacle 
(Numb,  xviii,  10) ;  the  Temple  (Psa.  cxxxviii,  2),  the 
most  holy  place,  the  oracle  (Exod.  xxvi,  33 ;  xxviii,  43 ; 
Heb.  ix,  2, 3, 12 ;  1  Kings  vi,  16 ;  viii,  6 ;  Ezek.  xli,  23). 
So,  also,  men  are  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  13 ;  xxiv,  6 ;  Isa.  xliii,  28),  the  first- 
born (Exod.  xiii,  2),  and  the  Hebrew  people  (Exod.  xix, 
10, 14;  Dan.  xii),  also  the  pious  Hebrews,  the  "sainta" 
(Deut,  xxxiii,  3;  Psa.  xvi,  3;  Dan.  vii,  18),  like  the 
word  T^On,  rendered  "saint"  (Psa.  xxx,  4;  xxxi,  23; 
xxxvii,^;  1,6;  lii,9;  Lxxix,2;  xc vii,  10),  and  "god- 
ly" (Psa.  iv,  3). 

The  terms  are  also  used  of  those  who  were  ceremoni- 
ally purified  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Numb,  vi,  11 ;  Lev. 
xxii,  16,  32;  Heb.  ix,  13).  But,  though  the  external 
purifications  of  the  Hebrews,  when  any  one  had  trans- 
gressed, had  to  do  with  restoration  to  civil  and  national 


privileges,  they  did  not  necessarily  induce  moral  and 
spiritual  holiness.  They,  however,  reminded  the  sin* 
cere  Hebrew  that  he  was  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God; 
and  that  the  ceremonial  cleansings,  by  which  he  had 
been  restored  to  his  civil  and  political  rights,  were  sym^ 
bols  of  those  "  good  things  that  were  to  come" — spirit- 
ual and  eternal  salvation — which  should  accrue  through 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured  that  "  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord"  (Heb.  ix,  14 ;  xii,  14). 
Hence,  sanctification  is  used  to  designate  that  state  of 
mind  induced  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thus  producing  internal  and  external  holiness  (John  iii, 
5 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  Eph.  v,  26 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  3, 4, 7).  It  is 
true,  sanctification  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  man  himself  (Exod.  xix,  22;  Lev.  xi,  44;  xx,  7,  8; 
1  Pet  iii,  1 5).  When  a  person  solemnly  and  unreserved- 
ly gives  himself  to  God,  he  then  may  be  said  to  sanctify 
himself.  He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  with 
his  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  God  instantly,  by  the 
communication  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifies  the  be- 
liever. Thus  the  believer  gives  himself  to  God,  and 
God,  in  return,  gives  himself  to  the  believer  (Ezek, 
xxxvi,  25-29;  1  Cor.iii,  16, 17:  vi,  19;  2  Cor.  vi,  16-18; 
Eph.  ii,  22).  This  sanctification,  which  is  received  by 
faith,  is  the  work  of  God  within  us. 

In  a  general  sense, "  sanctification"  comprehends  the 
whole  Christian  life  (Gal.  v,  22,  23;  1  Pet,  i,  15, 16, 22; 
Heb.  xii,  10 ;  James  iv,  8).  In  1  Thess.  v,  23,  the  apos- 
tle prays  for  the  sanctification  of  the  entire  Church  in 
all  its  various  departments.  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband,  or  wife,  is  "  sanctified'*— that 
is,  to  be  regarded  not  as  unclean,  but  as  specially  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
term  "  sanctified"  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation 
(Heb.  X,  10, 14, 29).  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
ii,  281,  288,  503;  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics.    See 

SANCTIFICATION,  Entire.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  practically  one  of  the  roost  important, 
questions  connected  with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
is.  What  degree  of  deliverance  from  sin  is  it  scriptural 
for  the  believer  to  expect  in  this  life? 

I.  Preliminary  Concessions  and  Distinctions. — There 
are  several  points  upon  which  all  schools  of  theology 
agree. 

1.  One  is  that  the  complete  sanctification  of  believers, 
their  perfect  deliverance  from  sin  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. Differ  as  they  may  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
it  shall  be  accomplished,  they  unite  in  pronouncing  sin 
a  thing  to  be  abhorred,  a  defilement  from  the  last  touch 
or  taint  of  which  God's  people  are  at  some  period  to  be 
delivered. 

2.  Again,  all  Christians  agree  that  the  true  followers 
of  Christ  hate  sin,  loathe  it,  and  struggle,  and  are  bound 
ever  to  struggle,  for  complete  deliverance  from  it. 
Whether  continuous  victory  or  daily  defeat  attend  the 
contest,  that  war  must  go  on. 

3.  All  writers  agree,  also,  in  the  conviction  that  no 
Christian  in  this  life  attains  absolute  perfection.  Some, 
indeed,  hold  that  through  the  grace  of  God  the  be- 
liever may  attain  what  the  Scriptures  call  perfection: 
consequently,  the  word  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned,  see- 
ing that  it  is  employed  by  those  who  "  speak  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  "  Nevertheless,  the  term  perfec- 
tion is  applicable  only  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any  part 
of  the  Church  militant.  The  holy  law  demands  the 
absolute  right,  in  word  and  deed,  in  thought  and  in- 
tention, in  all  obedience,  love,  and  devotion.  It  requires 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  only  to  "  the  uttermost  far- 
thing," but  in  coin  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  alloy. 

But  such  service  as  this  can  be  rendered  onlv  where 
there  is  perfect  knowledge,  not  simply  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  of  its  practical  application  to  the  endlessly 
diversified  and  complicated  events  and  circumstances  of 
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daily  life.  No  mere  man  since  the  fall  ever  possessed 
such  knowledge.  The  holiest  of  men  are  conscious 
that  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Grod  and 
duty  require  at  their  hands,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  their  uncertainty  in  matters  of  importance  bur- 
dens and  distresses  them.  Right  and  wrong  sometimes 
seem  to  shade  into  each  other,  like  the  prismatic  colors ; 
and  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  tell  where  the  one  ends 
or  the  other  begins.  The  tenderest  conscience  takes 
alarm  the  soonest,  and  the  better  taught  is  the  less  lia- 
ble to  err ;  but  the  wisest  and  the  most  conscientious 
have  occasion  to  pause  now  and  then,  waiting  for  clear- 
er light,  and,  perhaps,  wait  in  vain.  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  were  planning  a  tour  among  the 
churches,  Barnabas  had  a  very  positive  desire  that 
**John  whose  surname  was  Mark"  should  accompany 
them.  Paul  had  an  equally  decided  conviction  that 
Mark  ought  not  to  go,  seeing  that  he  had  "departed 
from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work."  Neither  Paul  nor  Barnabas  would  yield ; 
and  "  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that 
they  departed  asunder,  one  from  the  other."  Here  one 
or  both  of  them  failed  of  the  absolute  right.  Either 
Paul,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  was  unjust  to  a  fellow- 
disciple,  or  Barnabas,  in  his  ignorance,  was  ready  to  im- 
peril the  work  of  the  Lord  by  calling  Bfark  to  a  posi- 
tion which  he  was  not  qualified  to  filL  Perhaps,  in  the 
sharp  contention,  irapoivfffMCt  they  were  unjust  to  each 
other,  and  thus  another  feature  of  wrong  was  introduced. 
If  errors  of  judgment  may  thus  lead  to  errors  of  action, 
when  the  holiest  of  men  are  counselling  in  regard  to 
the  holiest  of  causes,  what  may  we  expect  of  those  who 
are  immersed  in  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  collisions 
of  common  life? 

Service  may  also  be  defective  in  degree.  Justice, 
truth,  and  love  are  due  to  our  fellow-men ;  but  a  still 
higher  and  nobler  duty  is  required  at  ourliands.  We 
are  invited  to  the  fellowship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
and  God  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  called  to  love  and  serve  "in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life."  And 
who  that  ever  by  faith  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory 
of  God,  the  great,  the  holy,  and  the  good^ "  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-sufTertng,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  did  not  bow  down  in 
lowliest  self- abasement,  in  view  of  the  poor  service 
which  he  renders?  The  Christian  never  feels  in  this 
world  that  his  service  is  all  that  he  would  have  it. 
Though  faith  may  never  utterly  fail,  nor  obedience  be 
forgotten,  nor  love  grow  cold,  nor  devotion  die,  yet  the 
most  obedient,  faithful,  and  devoted  child  of  (rod  will 
humble  himself  in  the  very  dust  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  infinite  obligations  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer 
and  the  poor  returns  which  he  is  daily  making.  Thus, 
if  we  assume  that  the  intent  is  wholly  right  and  the 
purpose  all-controlling,  the  service  rendered  will  be  im- 
perfect in  character,  marred  by  lack  of  knowledge  and 
errors  of  judgment,  and  deficient  in  degree  ^  and  sinless 
obedience,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  is  utterly 
impossible. 

4.  Still  another  point  needs  recognition.  As  long  as 
we  remain  in  this  world,  however  deep,  fervent,  and 
thorough  our  religious  life,  there  are  sources  of  danger 
within.  There  inhere  in  our  nature  as  essential  elements 
of  it,  at  least  in  this  present  life,  appetites,  passions,  and 
affections,  without  which  man  would  be  unfit  for  this 
present  state  pf  existence  and  would  cease  to  be  man. 
These,  although  innocent  in  themselves,  are  simply  un- 
reasoning impulses  over  which  we  need  to  keep'  con- 
stant watch  and  ward,  ruling  them  by  reason,  conscience, 
and  divine  grace,  else  they  lead  to  sin  and  death.  By 
these  "sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 
When  Eve,  in  Eden,  "  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise,"  the  temptation  was  a 
skilful  appeal  to  elements  in  her  nature  which  were 
pure  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.    The  desire  for 


pleasant  food  is  not  sin ;  nor  is  the  higher  taste  which 
finds  enjoyment  in  contemplating  beautiful  funns  and 
colors.  Nor  ean  we  condemn  the'  still  more  elevated 
instinct  of  the  sonl  which  delights  in  mental  activity 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  these  aptitudn 
and  instincts  had  not  existed  in  original  human  nature, 
the  temptation  of  Satan  would  have  had  oo  power. 
"  The  deaf  adder  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  chanoer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

Consequently,  in  the  work  of  sancf ification,  the  vari- 
ous instincts  and  passions  of  original  hmnan  nature  do 
not  need  to  be  rooted  out,  but  to  be  restrained,  chasten- 
ed, disciplined,  made  to  obey  reason  and  the  voice  of 
God.  The  due  enjoyment  of  pleasant  food  is  not  the 
gluttony  which  the  wise  man  condemns.  A  father  msy 
provide  for  his  children  by  a  wise  foresight  which  is  by 
no  means  the  "  covetousness  which  is  idolatry."  When 
foul  outrage  is  done  to  the  innocent  and  the  defenoekss, 
we  may  feel  our  souls  flame  with  fiery  indignation,  and 
"  be  angry  and  sin  not."  God  *<  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families"  by  the  affections  with  which  he  endowed  nan 
at  the  beginning ;  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  relations  which  grow  out  of  them,  where  the  divine 
intent  rules,  and  nothing  more  debasing  and  destructive 
than  their  abuse. 

These  elements  of  our  nature  survive  the  deepest 
work  of  grace.  When  the  wondrous  change  has  come 
to  the  penitent  believer  and  he  has  **  pnt  on  the  new 
man  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,"  he  is  still  human,  still  nothing  less  than 
man.  The  world  appeals  to  him,  Satan  assails  him,  and 
in  himself  is  the  tinder  which  the  glancing  sparks  of 
temptation  tend  to  kindle.  "  There  is  no  dischaige  in 
that  war."  Till  life  itself  is  done,  some  form  of  peril  wUl 
remain.  Youth  may  be  tempted  by  fleshly  lusts,  man- 
hood may  become  ambitious  and  proud,  age  misanthrop- 
ic and  avaricious.  The  innocent  appetite  to  which,  in 
Eden,  the  forbidden  fruit  appealed  may  be  perverted 
into  the  despotic  thirst  of  the  inebriate;  £ve*8  delight 
in  beauty  may  be  the  germ  from  which  shall  spring  a 
life  given  up  to  frivolity  and  empty  show;  and  the  no> 
bier  hunger  for  knowledge  may  break  away  from  all 
authority  and  madly  labor  to  reason  God  out  <^  his  own 
creation.  Nevertheless,  these  possibilities  of  evil  do 
not  prove  that  God*s  children  cannot  in  this  world  be 
saved  from  moral  depravity,  nor  that  the  continncMU 
commission  of  wilful  sin  must  stain  the  lives  of  cbe 
holiest  of  them  till  the  very  hour  of  death.  They  are 
proof,  rather,  that  conversion  does  not  end  probation; 
and  that  it  behooves  every  man,  whatever  progress  he 
may  have  made  in  divine  things,  to  **  keep  his  body 
under,  lest  that  by  any  means  he  should  be  a  castaway." 

5.  One  more  point  needs  to  be  stated.  Diseufsion 
on  this  subject  has  often  been  renderctl  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory  by  the  misuse  of  terms.  The  West- 
minster Confession,  as  explained  by  the  Kxposition  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  makes 
"original  sin"  include  three  wholly  different  things: 
(1)  the  guilt  of  Adam^s  sin;  (2)  the  inherited  de- 
pravity of  soul ;  (8)  the  damage  done  the  body.  Wcft- 
ley  also  uses  the  term  sin  in  three  different  senses:  (1) 
the  depravity  inherited  from  Adam;  (2)  "voluntary 
transgression  of  known  law;"  (8)  involuntary  infrac- 
tions of  the  divine  law.  Owing  to  this  oonfuaon  of 
terms,  there  have  been  hot  controversies  whei«  there 
was  little  real  difference  of  opinion ;  whole  octavos  have 
been  wasted  in  refuting  what  nobody  holds,  and  prov- 
ing what  nobody  doubts;  and  theological  champions 
fight  imaginar}'  foes,  and  are  happy  in  imaginary  vic> 
tories.  If  matters  not  really  belonging  to  the  question 
of  entire  sanctification  are  ruled  out,  we  shall  find  that 
just  two  points  need  investigation:  (a)  What  script- 
ural ground  is  there  for  the  belief  that  the  Christian 
may  in  this  life  be  delivered  from  the  moral  depravity 
which  he  inherited  as  a  member  of  a  fallen  race?  (h) 
How  far  and  in  what  sense  may  the  believer  be  kept  in 
this  life,  through  grace,  from  the  commission  of  sin  ? 
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n.  Dijfkrmt  EccUsiattical  Views  on  the  Subject, — 
1.  The  Romish  Theory,— The  Council  of  Trent  teaches 
I  bat  the  aacraroent  of  baptism,  rightly  administered, 
trashes  away  guilt  and  depravity  of  every  kind.  It 
pronounces  anathema  against  those  who  presume  to 
think  or  dare  to  assert  ^  that,  although  sin  is  forgiven 
in  baptism,  it  is  not  entirely  removed  or  totally  eradi- 
cated, but  is  cut  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  its 
roots  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  souL"  The  Council,  how- 
ever, declares  that  concupiscence,  or  the  fuel  of  sin,  re- 
mains. **  Concupiscence  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  an  appetite  of  the  soul,  in  itself  re- 
pugnant to  reason.  If  unaccompanied  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  will  or  unattended  with  neglect  on  our  part, 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  nature  of  sin.** 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  also 
that  "  the  commandments  of  God  are  not  difficult  of 
observance."  **  As  God  is  ever  ready  by  his  divine  as- 
sistance to  sustain  our  weakness,  especially  since  the 
death  of  Christ  the  Lord,  by  which  the  prince  of  this 
world  was  cast  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
he  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
To  him  who  loves  nothing  is  difficult.'* 

2.  The  Calvinistic  Theory,— The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  has  the  following  chapter  on  sanctification : 

•'They  who  are  effectually  called  and  regenerated,  hav- 
ing a  new  heart  nnd  a  new  spirit  created  in  them,  are  far- 
ther sanctified,  real]v  aud  personally,  through  the  virine 
of  Christ's  death  and  resnrrectlon,  by  his  word  and  spirit 
dwelling  In  them :  the  dominion  of  the  whole  body  of 
Fin  is  destroyed,  and  the  several  lasts  thereof  are  more 
aud  more  weakened  and  mortified;  and  they  are  more  nnd 
more  quickened  and  strengthened,  In  all  saving  graces, 
to  the  practice  of  trae  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord. 

**Thi8  annciification  Is  thronjzhont  the  whole  man,  yet 
imperfect  in  this  life:  there  abide  still  some  remnants  of 
cormption  in  every  part,  whence  ariMth  a  continnnl  and 
irreconcilable  war,  the  fiesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  aud 
the  Spirit  against  the  fie»h. 

"  In  this  war,  althooffh  the  remaining  cormption  for  a 
time  may  mnch  prevail,  yet,. through  the  continnal  sup- 
ply of  strength  from  the  sauctlfyiue  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
regenerate  part  doth  overcome ;  and  so  the  saints  grow  in 
grace,  perfecting  holiness  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord.** 

In  respect  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  law,  the 
following  declarations  of  the  Confession  and  the  Larger 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  sufficiently 
explicit : 

*'  No  man  Is  able,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  gmc4  re- 
ceived in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God,  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought,  word,  aud 
deed . '•—Catechism. 

**Thi8  corruption  of  nature,  daring  this  life,  doth  re- 
main in  those  that  are  regenerated ;  and  a1thou<rh  it  be 
thmu'jh  Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  itself 
and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin.'*— 
Confession,  cb.  vi. 

Thus  the  Calvinistic  standards  answer  the  two  ques- 
tions by  saying,  in  reply  to  the  first,  that  as  long  as  a 
man  lives  on  the  earth  *' there  abide  still  some  rem- 
nants of  cormption  in  every  part**  of  his  nature ;  and, 
in  reply  to  the  second,  that  every  man,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  grace  received,  "  doth  daily  break**  the  law 
of  (^od  **in  thought,  woni,  and  deeti;'*  and  that  this 
resiidue  of  cormption,  ^*and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are 
truly  and  properly  sin."  G)nsequently  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  but  the  holiest 
of  Ciod*8  children  must  of  necessity  remain  corrupt,  at 
least  in  part,  and  go  on  in  the  constant  commission  of 
actual  sin  as  long  as  they  live.  Indeed,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  how  "the  saints,*'  as  the  Confession  asserts, 
*^  grow  in  grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.**  seeing  that  the  highest  attainments  possible  in 
this  life  still  leave  them  with  cormption  within,  and  an 
outward  life  marred  by  the  constant  commission  of  sin, 
**  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.** 

3.  AmUnian  Theories,— (l.)  Arminius  himself  seems 
to  have  taken  no  very  decided  position  on  the  subject, 
his  chief  fields  of  battle  lying  in  other  directions.  Nev- 
ertheless, among  ^  certain  articles  to  be  diligently  exam- 
ined and  weighed,  because  some  controversy  has  arisen 


concerning  them,  even  among  those  who  profess  the 
Reformed  religion,**  he  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  **  regeneration  is  not  perfected  in  a  moment,  but  by 
certain  steps  and  intervals,"  and  that  the  regenerate 
man  "still  has  within  him  the  flesh  lusting  against  the 
Spirit;"  nor  does  he  speak  of  any  complete  deliverance 
in  this  life.  On  the  other  point,  he  affirms  that  "  he 
who  asserts  that  it  is  possible  for  the  regenerate,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  law  in  the 
present  life,  is  neither  a  Pelagian,  nor  inflicts  any  injury 
on  the  grace  of  God,  nor  establishes  justification  through 
works."  He  cites  Augustine  himself  as  declaring  the 
abstract  possibility  of  a  man's  living  in  this  world  with- 
out sin,  and  as  saying,  "  Let  Pelagius  confess  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  he  without  sin  in  no  other  way  than 
4y  ike  grace  of  Christy  and  we  will  be  at  peace  with 
him."  Arminius  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  held  any 
well-defined  theory  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  Wesley's  Theory,— Wesley's  views  on  the  subject 
of  entire  sanctification  were  long  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, and  it  Is  no  difficult  task  to  find  early  state- 
ments which  contradict  othera  made  at  a  later  period. 
As  enunciated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  views 
may  be  defined  thus,  lie  taught  in  regard  to  the  work 
wrought  in  us — 

1.  That  man  by  nature  Is  depraved,  so  that,  aside  from 
ffrace,  he  is  unfitted  for  all  good,  and  pmne  to  all  evil. 

2.  That,  through  the  grace  or  God,  this  moral  depravity 
may  be  removed  in  this  life,  and  man  live  fk'eed  from  It. 

3.  That  regeneration  begins  the  procens  of  cleansing,  bat, 
except  ni  some  exempt  cases  pof^sibly,  does  not  com- 
plete it,  a  degree  of  depravity  still  remaining  in  the  re- 
generate. 

4.  That  the  process  of  cleansing  Is  In  some  cases  gradual, 
the  remains  of  the  evil  nature  wearing  away  bv  de- 
grees; in  othere  instantaneons,  the  lieiiever  receiving 
the  blessing  of  **a  clean  heart*'  a  few  days,  or  even 
hnnre  only,  after  his  regeneration. 

5.  That  this  gfeat  gift  is  to  be  sought  for  specifically,  nnd 
is  to  be  obtained  by  a  special  act  of  faith  directed  to- 
wards this  very  object. 

(t.  That  this  second  attainment  is  attested  by  the  Iloly 
Spirit^  which  witnesses  to  the  completion  of  the  cleans- 
ing, as  it  did  to  the  regeneration  which  began  it. 

7.  That  this  gracious  attainment,  thus  attested  by  the 
Holv  Spirit,  should  be  confessed,  on  saitable  occasions, 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

8.  That  the  soul  mav  lapse  firom  this  gracious  state,  and 
become  again  partially  corrupt,  or  even  fall  wholly  away 
from  God,  aud  be  lost  forever. 

0.  That  It  is  the  high  privilege  of  everr  one  who  is  bora 
of  God  to  live  from  that  moment  free  from  the  sins 
which  bring  the  soni  into  condemnation :  that  is,  from 
"  volnntary  transgressions  of  known  law  :**  but  that  in- 
volinitary  errors  and  mistakes,  needing  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  remain  to  the  end. 

This  last  item  in  the  statement  of  Wesley's  views,  as 
well  as  those  numbered  1  and  2,  is  accepted  by  all  classes 
of  Methodist  thinkers,  and  therefore  need  not  he  referred 
to  again. 

(3.)  The  Theory  of  the  English  Wedeyans, — It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  Compendium  of  Theology^  recently 
published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pope,  theological  tutor  in  the 
Didsbur>'  College,  a  school  established  by  the  Wesley- 
ans  for  the  training  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  enter 
their  travelling  ministry,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Wesleyan  body  at  the 
present  time.  In  several  important  points  he  differa 
from  Wesley.  He  pronoimces  sanctification  always  a 
gradual  work.  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  final 
and  decisive  act  of  the  Spirit  is  the  seal  set  upon  a  pre- 
vious and  continuous  work.  The  processes  may  be 
hastened,  or  condensed  into  a  small  space ;  they  must 
l>e  passed  through."  Instead  of  lying  within  the  reach 
of  any  novice,  to  be  attained  at  any  moment,  "Chris- 
tian perfection  is  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  perse- 
verance in  the  renunciation  of  all  things  for  God;  in 
the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  as  shown  in  the  passive 
submission  to  his  will,  and  in  the  strenuous  obedience 
of  all  his  commandments."  He  intimates  that  the  time 
when  the  work  is  completed  is  "  known  only  to  God  ;*' 
or,  "  if  revealed  in  the  trembling  consciousness  of  the 
believer,  a  secret  that  he  knows  not  how  to  utter ;"  con- 
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sequently  there  is  no  place  for  the  confession  of  it.  Dr. 
Pope  teaches  also  that  after  the  highest  point  is  attained 
there  still  remains  ''something  of  the  peculiar  concu- 
piscence, or  liability  to  temptation,  or  affinity  with  evil, 
ivhich  besets  man  in  this  worUL"  His  views  are  almost 
identical  with  those  set  forth  by  Wesley  and  the  Con- 
ference of  1745,  but  are  widely  different  from  the  doc- 
trine which  Wesley  began  to  preach  in  1760. 

(4)  There  is  still  another  view,  which  expresses  the 
(»nviction3  of  not  a  few  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  and  is  accepted  by  many 
of  the  clergymen  and  people  of  other  denomuiations. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Moral  depravity  is  a  real  and  positive  qnallty  of  the  nu- 
regeuerate  human  spirit. 

8.  In  the  renewal  of  the  sonl  nt  conversion,  whereby  man 
becomes  a  new  creature,  a  new  many  which  after  God  ia 
created  in  righteousneas  and  true  holine»$t  ibc  iuboni 
moral  depravity  is  removed  from  the  immortal  nature, 
which,  so  far  as  the  work  of  cleansing  is  concerned,  is 
in  that  moment  fitted  for  heaven  itself.* 

tL  From  the  very  hour  of  Justification  the  renewed  sonl  Is 
summoned  to  live  a  holy  life,«  life  of  continuous  victory 
over  sin,  and  of  freedom  Trora  condemnation,  and  is, 
thronvh  grace,  eoiiipped  for  such  a  life,  so  that  he  who 
fails  thus  to  live  fulls  below  both  his  high  privilege  and 

■    his  bouuden  duty. 

4.  Such  a  Wfe—holi/,  freed  from  «'»i,  cleawted  from  aU  im- 
rigfUeousnew—ls  the  Christian  life,  to  which  every  child 

.    of  God  is  summoned. 

6.  The  believer,  thus  renewed,  is  still  human,  nothing  less 
than  man,  possessing  all  the  innocent  ap|)etite8,  pas- 
sions, and  affections  which  belong  to  human  nature :  and 
that  these,  though  in  themselves  innocent,  need  to  be 
controlled  by  reason  and  conscience,  else  they  lead  to  sin. 

6.  It  is.  the  privilege  of  the  believer,  thus  renewed,  to 
grow  in  grace  and  In  the  knowledge  of  God,  gaining 
day  by  day  more  of  spiritual  strength  and  beauty,  until 
he  becomes  a  perfect  man,  and  reaches  the  measure  of 
the  Stature  oftMfiUneee  qfChrUt;  nnd  that  this  is  what 
is  properly  called  maturity,  or  Christian  perfection. 

IIL  Arffuments  on  the  Subject,  —  The  evangelical 
churches,  therefore,  divide  on  this  line;  the  Calvinists 
holding  that  believers  must  of  necessity  remain  in  some 
degree  depraved,  and  go  on  daily  committing  sin,  *•  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,"  to  the  end  of  their  lives;  the 
Arminians,  with  some  differences  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  the  conditions,  holding  that  en- 
tire sanctification,  including  the  cleansing  of  the  human 
spirit  from  moral  depravity,  and  freedom  from  actual 
sin,  in  the  sense  of  "  voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law,"  is  attainable  in  this  life. 

In  support  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  entire  sancti- 
iication,  the  following  arguments  are  brought  forward : 

1.  To  affirm  that  it  is  by  the  will  of  God  that  the 
Christian  lives  in  sin,  and  sin  lives  in  the  Christian,  and 
that  God  so  orders  it  for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of 
men,  is  monstrous,  being  neither  scriptural,  nor  good 
morals,  nor  good  sense. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  nowhere  represents  death  as  the 
hour,  or  the  agent,  that  shall  cleanse  the  heart,  or  relieve 
believers  from  the  necessity  of  sinning  against  God. 

3.  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  daily  experience  of  God's 
children  show  that  holiness  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  individual  Christian. 

4.  The  mission  of  Christ  is  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sinsj  and  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost;  and  thb 
salvation  is  set  forth  as  attainable  in  this  life. 

5.  God  commands  his  children  to  be  holy,  and  prom- 
ises to  help  them  to  be  holy,  declaring  that  his  ffrace  w 
Bufficient  for  their  spiri  tual  needs,  and  that  he  "  will  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  tempted  above  that  they  are  able"  to  bear. 

6.  Believers  in  general  are  everywhere  in  the  Script- 
ures said  to  be  holy,  sanctified,  purified,  satnts,  new  men, 
neia  creatures,  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness ;  and  whenever  any  conduct  inconsistent  with 
this  gracious  state  is  charged  upon  any  of  them,  it  is  to 
warn  them  of  their  lapsing  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
endangering  their  souls. 


•  The  great  majority  of  Methodists,  however,  hold  that 
this  dcpravlry  is  not  wholly  removed  nt  conversion,  bnt 
that  its  Inst  remains  nre  (nsiinlly  at  least)  taken  away  by 
a  subsequeut  net  of  grnce.^Eo. 


7.  Not  a  few  of  God*8  faithful  servants  are  named  aod 
described  in  the  Scripture :  Abel  as  rtghteotu,  Enoch  s 
walking  with  God,  Job  as  perfect,  Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
beth, as  righteous  brfore  God,  wcdku^  in  till  the  coa- 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameleas ;  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  history  to  compel  us  to  take 
this  description  of  them  in  any  other  than  the  exact, 
literal  sense  of  the  language  employed. 

IV.  Literature.  —  Many  books  have  been  pablished 
on  the  subject  of  entire  sanctification  and  Christian  per- 
fection, but  most  of  them  are  devotional  and  pcacdcal 
manuals,  rather  than  theological  treatises.  The  follow- 
ing discuss  the  doctruie:  Wesley,  Plain  Aooomd  of 
Christian  Petfection;  Pope,  Compendiuiu  of  Theology; 
Peck  (G.),  Christian  Perfection;  Foster,  Christian  Ae- 
ritg;  Peck  (J.  T.),  The  Central  Idea  of  CkrttHamts; 
Boardman  (H.  A.),  The  «  Higher-LiftT  Doctrine  of  Sax- 
tification;  Steele, Lotfe  Enthroned ;  Franklin,^  Critind 
Review  of  IVedeyan Perfection;  Huntington,  What  is  U 
to  be  Ifolg  f  or  the  Theory  of  Entire  Sanctification : 
Endsley  and  others,  Our  Holy  Christianity,  a  series  of 
essays;  Crane,  Holiness  ike  Birthright  of  all  GodPe  Chil- 
dren ;  also,  article  in  the  Meth,  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1878, 
on  Christian  Perfection  and  the  Higher  Ltfe  ;  Boanimaa 
(W.  E.),  The  Higher  Christian  Life ;  See,  The  Rett  of 
Faith;  Atwater,  The  Higher  Life  and  Christian  Per- 
fection (article  in  the  Preab,  Quar.  and  Princeton  Sec, 
July,  1877) ;  Simpson,  Encydop,  of  Methodism,  a.  v. 
«  Perfection,  Christian,"  p.  704*     (J.  T.  C) 

Sanctimoni&les,  a  name  given  in  early  tames  to 
nuns  on  account  of  their  profession  of  sacredness.  They 
are  also  called  Virginea  Lki,  Virgines  Christi,  AncHim 
Dei,  Sorores  Ecclesioi,  etc.  They  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  ancient  deaconesses. 

Sanction.    See  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Sanctuary  is  the  occasional  rendering,  in  the  A.y^ 
of  two  Heb.  and  one  Greek  term.  A  general  tens  is 
CJnp,  kddesh  ("sanctuary,"  Exod.  xxx,  13,  24;  xxxvi, 
1,  3,  4,  6;  xxxviii,  25,  26,  27;  Lev.  iv,  6;  v,  15;  x.  4; 
xxvii,  3,  25;  Numb,  iii,  28,  31,  32,  47,  50;  iv.  12,  la: 
Tii,  9, 13,  19,  25,  31,  37,  43, 49,  66,  61, 67, 73,  79,  85.  t«; 
viii,  19;  xviii,  3,  6,  10;  1  Chron.  ix,  29;  Pan.  xx,  2: 
Ixiii,  2;  Ixviii,  24;  Ixxiv,  3;  Ixxvii,  18;  cxiv,  2;  d,  1; 
Isa.  xliii,  28;  Lam.  iv,  1 ;  Ezck.  xli,  21,  23 ;  xlii  20, 
xliv,  27;  xlv,  2;  Dan.  viii,  13, 14;  ix,  26;  Zeph.  iu,4i, 
which  properly  means  hoUness  (often  so  rendered,  fre- 
quently as  an  attribute,  and  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
a  concrete  of  the  sacred  edifice),  and  especially  the 
"holy  place"  (as  very  often  rendered).  The  more 
specific  term  is  C3^|^'a,  mihddsh  (invariably  rendered 
"sanctuary,"  except  Amos  vii,  13,  "chapel,'*  and  twice 
in  the  plur.  "  holy  place"  [Psa.  Ixviii,  35 ;  Ezek.  xxi, 
2]),  which  is  from  the  same  root,  and  signifies  the  lo- 
cal shrine.  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the  correspond- 
ing iiyiov  ("  sanctuar>%"  Ileb.  viii,  2;  ix,  1,  2;  xiii,  11; 
elsewhere  "  holy  place"  or  "  holiest"),  which  is  aimply 
the  neut  of  Hyiofi,  a  general  term  for  anything  AWy. 
See  Holy  Place;  Tadernaclk;  Temple. 

SANCTUARY.  In  popish  times  the  priTikge  of 
sanctuarv  was  common  in  Scotland.  Inncs  aars:  ^In 
several  English  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  beside 
the  altar,  where  those  fleeing  to  the  peace  of  the  Chnrrh 
were  held  guarded  by  all  its  sanctity.  One  of  these  still 
remains  at  Beverley,  another  at  Hexham.  To  violate 
the  protection  of  IheftiihHol  (the  seat  of  peace),  or  of 
the  ftrtre  (the  ahrine  of  relics  behind  the  altar),  was 
not,  like  other  offences,  to  be  compensated  by  a  pecuii' 
iary  penalty:  it  was  hot- leas,  beyond  compensatioe. 
That  the  Church  thus  protected  fugitives  among  ooi^ 
selves  we  learn  from  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Sooticaa 
councils,  where,  among  the  list  of  misdeeds  against  which 
the  Church  enjoined  excommunication,  after  the  laying 
of  violent  hands  upon  parents  and  priests,  is  denottoeed 
*  the  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Church.^    The  moat  celebrated,  and  probably  the  most 
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indent,  of  these  Banctaarieft  was  that  of  the  church  of 
Wedale,  a  parish  which  is  now  called  hy  the  name  of  its 
village,  *  the  Stow.'  There  is  a  very  ancient  tradition 
that  king  Arthvr  brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  ^  fragments  of  which,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  11th  century,  'are  still  preserved  at  Wedale  in 
great  veneration.'  About  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
king  William  issued  a  precept  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Wedale,  and  to  the  gnardians  of  its  *■  peace,' 
enjoining  them  *  not  to  detain  the  men  of  the  abbot  of 
Kelso,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  nor  their  goods,  in- 
asmuch as  the  abbot  was  willing  to  do  to  them,  and  for 
them,  aU  reason  and  j  ustioe.' "— Eadie,  EccUs.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
See  Asylum;  Chctiich. 

SANCTUARY,  a  name  for  the  presbytery,  or  eastern 
part  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 

Sanctns,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  physician,  and 
a  native  of  Otriculum  (or  Ocriculum),  a  city  of  Central 
Italy.  He  was  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  A.D.  about  I&O,  and  his 
memory  is  celebrated  on  June  26. 

Sancns,  in  Old-Italian. mythology  (in  its  complete 
form  Semo  Saneus,  commensurable  with  Ftdius),  was  an 
immigrant  god  who  came  from  the  Sabines  to  Rome  and 
obtained  a  aanctoaiy  on  the  Quirinal  HilL.  He  was  sub- 
sequently compared  with  Hercules,  and  oalled  IlercuUs 
jSoMmm.— YoUmer,  Worterb,  d  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Sancy,  Achillb  Harlet  de,  a  French  diplomate 
and  prelate,  was  bom  in  1581.  In  early  life  he  gave 
himself  to  study,  and,  having  taken  orders,  was  in  a  short 
time  made  bishop  of  Lavaur.  But  in  1601  he  gave  up 
his  ecclesiastical  life  and  entered  the  army.  After  tak- 
ing part  in  several  campaigns,  he  was  made  ambassador 
to  Turkey.  Here  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  bring  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  he 
was  bastinadoed.  This  closed  his  diplomatic  career,  and, 
retuming  to  France,  he  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune 
to  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
England  and  was  in  favor  with  queen  Henrietta.  He 
died  Nov.  20, 1646.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  several  unimportant  works  in 
his  native  language,  and  collected  many  Oriental  manu- 
scripts which  are  now  in  the  Richelieu  Library.— Hoefer, 
A'oar.  Biog.  GeneraUj  s.  v. 

Sand  (y\7%  ck6i,  from  its  tendency  to  slide  or  roil; 
a^fio^).  A  similitude  taken  from  the  aggregate  sand 
of  the  sea  is  often  used  to  express  a  very  great  multi- 
tude or  a  very  great  weight;  or  from  a  single  sand, 
something  ver>'  mean  and  trifling.  God  promises  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  to  multiply  their  posterity  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ; 
xxxii,  12).  Job  (vi,  3)  compares  the  weight  of  his 
misfortunes  to  that  of  the  sand  of  the  sea.  Solomon 
says  (Prov.  zxvii,  3)  that  though  sand  and  gravel  are 
very  heavy  things,  yet  the  anger  of  a  fool  is  much 
heavier.  Eodesiasticns  says  that  a  fool  is  more  insup- 
iwrtable  than  the  weight  of  sand,  lead,  or  iron  (Ecclus. 
xxii,  15).  The  prophets  magnify  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  who  has  fixed  the  sand  of  the  shore  for  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  sea,  and  has  said  to  it,  **  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come;  but  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  foaming  waves, 
and  shalt  pass  no  farther"  (Jcr.  v,  22).  Our  Saviour 
tells  us  (Matt,  vii,  26)  that  a  fool  Isys  the  foundation 
of  his  house  on  the  sand ;  whereas  a  wise  man  founds 
his  house  on  a  rock.  Ecclesiasticus  says  (xviii,  8)  that 
the  years  of  the  longest  life  of  man  are  but  as  a  drop  of 
water  or  as  a  grain  of  sand.  Wisdom  says  (vii,  9)  that 
all  the  gold  in  the  world,- compared  to  wisdom,  is  but  as 
the  smallest  grain  of  sand.— Calmet    See  Dust. 

Band,  Christoph  von  den  (Lat  Sandius),  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg  Oct.  12, 1644. 
On  account  of  his  Socinian  sentiments,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  participate  in  the  Lutheran  scr\'ices,  he  was  ex- 
iled, and  went  to  Holbmd,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life.    In  later  yean  his  religious  views  seem 


to  have  changed,  as  he  became  a  firm  Armmian.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  Nov.  30, 1680.  His  principal  works  are : 
Nucleus  Historic  Ecclesiastica,  etc: — IrUei-pretcUiones 
Paradoxa  IV  Eeangeliorum: ^Confession  de  Foy  con- 
formement  a  VEscriture : — Sciiptura  Trinitatis  RevdO' 
trix: — Bibliotheca  Awli'Trimtariorum,  Sand  also  left 
a  manuscript  work,  A  uctuarium  Opens  Vossiani  de  His- 
toricis  LatiniSf  and  two  shorter  ones  which  prove  his  Ar- 
minian  sentiments. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Sandacufl,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  As- 
tynous  and  grandson  of  Phaethon,  who  came  from  Syria 
to  Cilicia,  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Celenderis. 
He  married  Phamace,  the  daughter  of  Megessares,  and 
by  her  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Cinyras. 

Sandal  occurs  in  the  A.Y.  only,  for  the  same  Greek 
word  uaviakunf,  Mark  vi,  9 ;  Acts  xii,  8 ;  but  it  more 
properly  represents  the  Heb.  ^73,  ndal ;  Sept  and  New 
Test.  vvoSfifia;  rendered  "shoe*'  in  the  English  Bible. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  Carpzov 
(^Apparat.  p.  781, 782)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  did  (viz. 
**put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  shoes,"  1  Kings  ii,  5;  ^'make 
men  go  over  in  shoes,"  Isa.  xi,  15),  are  equally  adapted 
to  the  sandal — the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that 
men  should  cross  the  river  on  foot  instead  of  in  boats. 
The  shoes  found  in  Egypt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  333).  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protect- 
ing the  feet.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide,  leather,  or 
wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thongs ;  but  it  may  some- 
times denote  such  shoes  and  buskins  as  eventually  came 
into  use.  llie  above  Hebrew  term  ndal  implies  a  sim- 
ple sandal,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs;  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thong  (TjniO;  l/iflc ;  A.  V.  "shoe-latchet") 
in  several  passages  ((ien.  xiv,  23 ;  Isa.  v,  27 ;  Mark  i, 
7).  The  Greek  term  ifvodrifia  properly  applies  to  the 
sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means  what  is  bound  under  the 
foot ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  as  it  was  applied  to  any 
covering  of  the  foot,  even  to  the  Roman  calceus,  or  shoe, 
covering  the  whole  foot.  Josephus  {War,  vi,  1-8)  so 
uses  it  of  the  caliga^  the  thick  nailed  shoe  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  This  word  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  iii, 
11 ;  x,  10;  Mark  i,  7;  Luke  iii,  16;  x,  4;  John  i,  27; 
Acts  vii,  33 ;  xiii,  25),  and  is  also  frequently  used  by 
the  Sept,  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  term ;  but  it 
appears  in  most  places  to  denote  a  sandal.  Similar  ob- 
servations apply  to  (rai'^aXiov,  which  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral, and  not  in  its  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was 
adopted  in  a  Hebraized  term  by  the  Talmudists.  We 
have  no  description  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 
the  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  collateral  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  from  the  Talmudists  that  the  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole  were  either 
leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Mishna,  Jebam.  xii,  1,  2), 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron  {Sabb»  vi, 
2).    In  Egypt  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm- 
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leaves  and  papvnis  ttalks,  were  lueil  in  addition  la 
leather  (lletod.  ii.  37 :  Wilkiiiaon,  ii,  332,  333),  while  in 
Auyria  wood  OT  leather  was  employeil  (Layanl,  A'lu.  ii, 
823,  S!4).  In  Egypt  the  tandali  were  usually  turned 
up  at  the  toe  lilte  our  bIuIci,  though  other  farms,  round- 
ed and  pointed,  are  also  exhitjitcd.  In  Asayria  the  heel 
and  the  side  or  the  Tont  were  encaned,  and  sotuetimeii 
the  sandal  consisted  of  little  else  than  this.  This  does 
not  appear  to  hare  been  the  case  in  Palestine,  (at  » 
heel-Blrap  was  essential  to  a  pro[ier  sandal  {Jebam.  Kii, 
1).  Ladies'  sandals  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal named  laehaih  (Czck.  xri,  10),  Khether  a  hyena 
OT  ■  seal  (A.  V.  "  badger")  is  doubtful ;  tbe  skins  of  ■ 
fish  (a  species  af  Halicore)  are  uscil  fur  this  purpow 
in  the  peninsula  of  »inai  (liobiiison,  BiU.  Ra.  i,  liti). 
Ijidiea  of  rank  especially  appear  to  hare  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant,  vii,  1); 
though  if  the  bride  in  tliat  book  >yaa  an  ICgyptian  prin- 
cess, na  most  think,  the  exclamslion,  "How  beautiful 
are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's  daughter!"  may 
imply  admiriiion  of  a  luxury  properly  Ef^yptian,  as  the 
ladies  of  that  country  were  noted  for  their  sumpluons 
sanda]s(WilkInsan,.4nc,£.l;yfK.iii,3&4>  But  this  taste 
was  probably  general;  for  at  the  present  day  the  dress 
llippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the  richest  articles 
of  their  attire,  being  elaborately  embroidered  with  flow- 
era  and  other  figurea  wrought  in  eilk,  silTcr,  and  gold. 
See  Dress.  The  thongs,  those  at  least  in  Hebrew  times, 
were  handsomely  embroidered  (.lurlith  ji,  4 ;  xvi,  9),  as 
were  those  rpf  the  Greek  ladiei  (Smith,  Did.  n/Anlig. 
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■.  V. "  Sandalium"),  Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of 
society  in  Palestine,  even  hy  the  very  pour  (Antos  viii, 
C),aad  both  the  sandal  anil  the  ihong  or  shoe-latchet 
were  so  cheap  aud  common  that  they  passed  into  a 
]iroverb  for  the  most  insignificant  thing  ((icn.  xir,  23 ; 
Kcclus.  xlvi,  19).  They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all 
periods;  they  wero  dispensed  with  indoors,  and  were 
only  put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some  txisiness 
away  from  their  homes,  such  as  a  military  expedition 
(Isa.  V,  27  (  Eph.  vi,  15),  or  a  joiimev  (Exod.  xii,  11  i 
Josh,  ix,  5,  13;  Acta  xii,  8);  on  snch'occaaions  peraoim 
carried  an  extra  pair. a  practice  nhich  our  lyird  otjected 
to  as  far  as  the  apostles  were  concerned  (Matt,  x,  10 ; 
comp.l[nrk  vi,  9,  and  tbe  expression  in  Luke  x,  4,"do 
"    "  '  '  ■   -a  the  paisages).    An  extra 
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pair  might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  «s  tbe  aolea  nte 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh,  ix,  5),  or  tbe  ihmp 
to  be  broken  (Isa.  t,  27).  During  meal-tiiuei  the  feet 
were  undoubleilly  uncoTered,  as  implied  in  Lake  rii, 
38;  John  liii,  6, 0,  and  in  the  excepriooa  specially  modi 
in  reference  to  the  paschal  feast  (Exod.  xii,  II);  thi 
same  custom  must  have  prerailed  wherever  reclining  at 
meals  was  practised  (comp.  Plato,  Synpoi.  p.  3I3>     li 

proacliing  a  place  or  person  of  eminent  sanciily:  hence 
the  command  to  Uosea  at  the  Inish  (Exod.  lii,  6)  aihl  id 
"    ■        ■      "  '    '        iigel  (Joah.  V,  IS).     Id 
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listraliona  in  the  Temple  bare- 
foot ffheodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii,  qunl.  7),  and  the  Talmuil- 
ists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  ihrongh  the  Tem- 
ple with  shoes  on  (Miehna,  Brrach.  9,  %  5).    This  n\a- 

we  have  insUncea  of  it  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  at 
Rome  (Prudent,  Peril.  151),  in  the  worship  of  Itb  •> 
represented  in  a  picture  at  Herculaneum  (.<■/.  ■ffrr-V. 
ii,  320),  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  prieets.  af- 
eorriing  to  SiL  ItaL  (iii,  28),  In  modem  timei  we  maj 
compare  the  simiUr  practice  of  the  Uohammedans  of 
Pal^ine  before  entering  a  mosque  {Robinsoo,  .fiiU  Ao. 
ii,  86),  and  particularly  before  entering  the  Kaaba  si 
Mecca  (Dortkhardt,  ^roKo,  i,  270);  of  the  Yexidii  of 
MeBO|»tamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their  patrm 
saiul  (Layani,  A'in.  i,  282);  and  of  the  Samaritans  u 
they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  (Kobiiuon,  ii, 
278).  The  practice  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  who  ukt 
off  their  shoes  before  stepping  on  the  carpeted  Inrda, 
appears  to  be  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  nibn 
than  cleanlinen,  that  spot  bung  devoted  ta  pravtt 
(Lane,  i,  35).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emu- 
tiun,  or  of  mouming,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  io 
public  (2  Sam,  xv,  30;  laa.  xx,  2;  Kiek.  xsiv,  17,  23> 
This,  again,  was  held  in  common  with  other  nation!,  ai 
instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Augustus  (Saeton.jH^.IDU!. 
ami  on  the  occauon  of  the  solemn  proceasiotta  whicli 
derived  their  name  of  Xudiptdolia  from  thii  feature 
(TertulL  Apol.  40).  To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  penon't 
sandal  was  ■  menial  office,  betokening  great  inferiotiiy 
on  the  part  of  the  person  performing  it;  it  was  hence 
seleeteil  bv  John  the  Uaptist  to  express  his  relation  to 
theMe«i^h(Matl.iii,ll;  Hark  i,  7 ;  John  i.  S7 ;  Aca 
xiii,  25).  The  expression  in  Psa.Ix,  8;  cviii,  S.^over 
li^daiii  will  I  cast  oat  my  ahoe,"  evidently  signifies  tbe 
subjection  ot  that  country;  but  tbe  exact  point  of  the 
iin  is  obscure,  fur  it  may  refer  etiber  to  the 
f  handing'the  sandal  Io  a  slave,  or  to  that  if 
possession  of  a  property  bv  planting  the  tool 
of  acquiring  it  by  the  symbolical  action  of 
castini;  the  shoe;  or.  again,  Edom  may  be  regarded  ia 
the  still  more  subordinate  posilion  of  a  shelf  oo  whtrk 
the  asndals  were  rested  while  their  owner  batbed  bii 
of  the  shoe  in  the  tranafer  of  prvpertr  it 
noticed  in  Buth  iv,  7,  8,  and  a  similaT  signifieaDce  was 
attached  to  (he  act  in  connection  with  the  Tepadialioa 
Levirale  marriage  (Dent,  xxv,  9).  Shoe-makini;. 
or  rather  strap-making  (i.  e.  making  the  straps  fnt  the 
ndals).was  a  recognised  trade  among  tbe  Jews  (Midb- 
1,  PtiacA.  4,  %  6).— Smith ;  Kitto.  See  Sww. 
Sandal*,  as  insignia  of  office.  Tbey  consoted  cf 
solo  au  attacfaeil  to  the  foot  as  to  leave  the  tippet  pan 
bare.  Without  these  no  priest  was  permitted  to  cele- 
maas;  but  after  the  7lh  and  8tb  ccnturie*  we  God 
expressly  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  badge,  di>- 
from  that  of  the  pricata.  They  were  sunnsed  to 
ite  flrmnese  in  God's  law  and  the  duty  of  lifting 
up  the  weak. 

Sandal-tree  {Sonttdtm  oOam),  a  tree  which  yidb 

I  aromatic  wood,  much  used  in  the  pagodas  foe  po> 

poses  of  rumigalion.  and  wtatcb  is,  Ihercfon,  an  imp«^ 

'  article  of  commerce.    The  Hindfis  aM  grind  it 

fine  powder,  which  tbey  dilute  with  water  taken 
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from  the  Ganges  until  it  becomes  a  tbin  paste,  with 
which  they  mark  the  forehead  and  breast  each  day,  after 
bsthing,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  wunthip  they 
profess. — ^Vollmer,  WOrttrb,  cL  MythoL  s.  v. 

8andal-wood.    See  Almuo. 

Sandanam,  in  HindO  mythology,  is  one  of  the  five 
trees  which  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  milk-sea  when 
the  mountain  Mandu  was  turned  in  order  to  the  pre- 
fiariug  of  the  Anirita,  and  which  bore  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity and  abundance. 

Sandanen,  in  Hindis  mythology,  was  a  celebrated 
king  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  friend  to  Siva,  and  ances- 
tor of  the  Kunis  and  Pandus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Ganga,  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  was  punished  by  being 
turned  into  an  ape. 

Sandanigen.  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
five  sons  bonie  by  Drowadei,  the  wife  of  the  live  Pandus, 
to  her  hubbands. 

Bandeman,  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  Sandema- 
niaiis  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1718.  He 
studied  two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  entered  into  business.  He  adopted  Mr.  Glas's 
views  in  opposition  to  all  National  Church  establish- 
ments; and,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he 
married  one  of  Mr.  Glas*s  daughters,  joined  the  Glasites, 
and  became  an  elder  in  the  church  that  was  formed  in 
that  city.  In  1760  he  remove<l  to  London,  where  he 
preached  in  various  places,  attracting  much  notice.  He 
formed  a  congregation  there  in  1762,  and  in  1764  re- 
moved to  the  American  colonies,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  W\a  sympathy  with  the  mother-country 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  his  pros- 
pects for  usefulness  were  in  a  great  measure  blighted. 
.4fter  collecting  a  few  small  societies,  he  died  at  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  1771.  He  wrote,  JAtiers  on  Tkeron  and 
Atpatio  (Edinh.  1757,  1803,  2  vols.  12mo):  —  Corre- 
spomknce  tcifh  Mr,  Pike :  —  Thoughts  on  Christianity ; 
—  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah ;  —  Honor  of  Marriage^ 
etc  '.—On  SolomofCs  Song,     See  English  Cgciop,  s.  v. 

Sandemaoians,  the  followers  of  Robert  Sande- 
man  (q.  v.).  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sect  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandcman's  tomb  in 
Danburv:  "Here  lies  until  the  resurrection  the  bodv  of 
Robert  Sandeman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for 
the  ancient  faith  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before 
God."^  He  describes  justifying  faith  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "the  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth"  wit- 
nessed oonoeming  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  This, 
however,  coald  only  be  entertained  through  divine 
teaching  or  illumination  (see  1  Cor.  ii,  14).  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  from 
other  Christians  are  their  weeklv  administration  of  the 
Lords  supper;  their  love-feasts,  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  not  only  allowed,  but  required,  to  partake,  and 
which  consists  in  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon services ;  their  kiss  of  charity,  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  atlmissiou  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  their 
weekly  collection  before  the  Lord's  supper  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  paying  their  expenses;  mutual  ex- 
hortations ;  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled ; 
washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  dedd  of  mercy,  it 
might  be  an  expression  of  love  (the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  liter- 
sll}') ;  community  of  goods,  so  far  that  every  one  is  to 
consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power  lia- 
ble to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  the  Chnrch ;  and  the  un- 
lawfulness of  laying  np  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting 
them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  and  uncertain  use. 
They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as 
tbey  are  unconnected  with  circumstances  really  sinful ; 
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but,  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lot- 
teries, playing  at  cards,  dice,  etc  They  maintain  a 
plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bbhops  in  each  church, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every 
act  of  discipline  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learning 
and  engagement  in  trade  are  no  sufficient  objection,  if 
qualified  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy 
and  Titus;  but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  of- 
fice, and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  im- 
position of  hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  and 
think  themselves  obliged  to  separate  from  the  commun- 
ion and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  appear 
to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  f<»r  their  only 
ground  of  h<»pe,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it. 
We  shall  onlv  add  that  in  ever\'  transaction  thev  esteem 

•  •  • 

unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  This  sect  in 
England  has  considerably  diminished,  so  that  in  1861 
only  six  congregations  were  reported  as  belonging  to 
the  body,  each  having  a  very  small  attendance.  They 
probabl}'  number  less  than  2000  throughout  the  world. 
See  Glas,  Te^intony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs ;  Sande- 
man, letters  on  Thtron  and  Aspasio  (letter  11) ;  Backus, 
Discourse  on  Faith  and  its  Influence^  p.  7-30;  Adams, 
View  of  Religions;  Bellamy,  Nature  and  Gloiy  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  ed.  notes),  i,  65-126;  Fuller,  Letters  on 
Softdemanianism ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  DoctiineSj  ii, 
4dO,4Sl. 

Sander,  Antony,  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1686,  and  died  in  1664.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  and  historical  works  in  Latin. 

S€Uider,  Immanuel  Friedrich  Emil,  Ph.D., 
a  German  divine,  was  born  in  1797  at  Schafstiidt.  For 
a  time  he  preached  in  the  University  Church  at  Leipsic; 
then  at  Wichlinghausen,  in  Westphalia;  and  finally  he 
was  pastor  at  Elberfeld,  where  he  died  in  1 86 1 .  Besides  a 
great  many  Sermons^  he  published,  Der  Kawpfder  evan- 
gelisvhen  Kirche  mit  dem  Rationalismus  (Barmen,  1830) : 
— Theologisches  Gutachfen  abar  die  Predigerbibel  des  h'd. 
Hulsmann  (ibid.  1836): — Dei-  RonuinisniuSy  seine  Ten- 
demen  v.  seine  Methodik  (Essen,  1843)  '.—Das  Papstthum 
in  seiner  heutigen  Gestalt,  etc  (Elberfeld,  1846):— />w 
A  bendmahlsgemeinschaft  zfcischen  Lutherischen  u.  Refor- 
misten  (ibid.  1869).  See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Thevl. 
ii,  1118  sq. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  LUeratur, 
p.  747 ;  FUrst,  HibL  Judaica,  iii,  248.     (B.  P.) 

Sandercock,  Edward,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1708.  He  was  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  in  Spittal  Square,  London,  in  1727, 
at  Bartholomew  Close  in  1730,  and  at  Rotherhithe  in 
1738.  He  retired  to  York  about  1762,  where  he  died  in 
1770.     He  published.  Sermons  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sanders,  Billington  McCarter,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  Dec  2,  1789; 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  Dec.  4,  1809; 
and  about  1811  or  1812  was  rector  of  the  Columbia 
County  Academy.  He  was  for  one  year  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Finally  he 
tumed  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained 
Jan.  6,  1826.  After  preaching  for  a  time  at  Williams 
Creek  and  at  Pine  Grove,  he  became  in  1826  pastor  of 
the  Union  Church  in  Warren  County.  In  Dec,  1832, 
he  commenced,  by  tlie  desire  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Mercer  Insti- 
tute, afterwards  the  Mercer  University,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  first  president.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1839,  after  having  conducted  the  institution  successful- 
ly through  the  six  years  of  its  academic  minority  and 
the  first  year  of  its  collegiate  career.  He  occupied 
highly  honorable  positions  in  divers  societies.  He  was 
for  several  years  clerk  of  the  Georgia  Association,  and 
for  nine  years  its  moderator.  For  six  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  a  member  of  its  executive  board.   He 
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was  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  Triennial  Conren- 
tion,  and,  after  the  separation,  was  aevcral  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He  also  edited 
for  a  year  the  Christian  Index,,  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  temperance,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  Bible 
societies,  and  all  kindred  forms  of  Christian  beneficence. 
He  died  March  12, 1854. — Sprague,  Atmala  oftheAmer, 
Pulpit f  vi,  740. 

Bandera,  Daniel  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  May 
3,  17G8.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  Samuel 
West,  admitted  at  Harvard  in  1784,  and  graduated  in 
1788.  After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Den  ham  Association, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Yergennes,  Yt.,  June  12, 1794.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  charge  about  six  years,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  position 
he  held  fourteen  years.  He  was  installed  as  pastor  at 
Medfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1815.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1820-21.  He  retired  from  his  pastx)ral 
charge  in  1829.  He  died  at  Medfield,  Oct.  18,  1850. 
His  published  works  consist  of  a  History  of  the  Indian 
Wars,  etc  (Montpelier,  Yt.,  1812,  8vo),  besides  more 
than  thirty  Seitnons,  —  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  met; 
Pulpit,  viii,  226  sq. 

Sanders,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Mar)'Iand,  and  grew 
up  to  manhood  without  religious  influences.  In  early 
manhood,  however,  he  was  brought  to  sec  his  condition, 
and  found  peace  in  believing.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1834,  and  contiuued  in  that  Conference  until  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  was  set  oiT.  The  remainder  of  his 
effective  ministry  was  passed  in  the  latter  Conference. 
While  in  charge  of  the  River  Church,  his  health  failed, 
and,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation,  he  settled  in 
Pennington,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  31,  1859.  llis 
life  was  a  rebuke  to  infidelity  and  a  comfort  to  Chris- 
tians.— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  1860,  p.  89. 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  a  prominent  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  of  the  16th  centun'.  He  was  bom  at  Charle- 
wood,  in  Surrey,  about  1527,  and  educateil  at  Winchester 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  in  1548,  and  in  1550 
«>r  1551  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  de- 
rlined  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Mar}'  for 
the  sake  of  study.  In  1557  he  was  one  of  the  professors 
of  canon  law,  and  delivered  the  Straggling  Lectures  (lect- 
ures noc  endowed)  until  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  his  principles  induced  him  to  leave  England. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1560,  studied  theology,  became 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Gold  well,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Soon  after  cardinal  Ho- 
8ius  made  him  a  member  of  his  family,  using  him  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Returning  to  Flanders, 
he  was  settled  at  Louvain  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1579 
he  arrived  in  Ireland  as  papal  nuncio.  He  died  in  1580 
or  1581.  Among  his  works  are.  Supper  of  Our  Lord 
(Louvain,  1566-67,  4to):  —  Treatise  on  the  Images  of 
Christ,  etc.  (ibid.  1567,  8vo)  i—The  Rock  of  the  Church 
(ibid.  1566-67,  8vo)  \— Treatise  on  Usury  (1566) :— and 
others.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  19,  1587. 
Studied  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  in 
1606,  and  reader  in  logic  in  1608;  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  in  1611.  He  was  subrector  in  Lincoln  College 
in  1613,  1614,  and  1616;  proctor  of  Oxford  in  1616; 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1617;  rector  of  Wilberton,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1618,  and  of  IJoothby  Pannel  for  more  than 
forty  years  fn>m  1619;  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1629; 
chaplain  to  Charles  I  in  1631 ;  rector  of  Muston,  Leices- 
ternhire,  eight  years  from  1633;  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1636.     In  1642  he  was  prebendary  of  Southwell  and  of 


Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity,  with  the  canoo- 
ly  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  unable  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessorship until  1646;  was  ejected  from  the  last  two  ap- 
pointments in  1648,  but  restored  in  1660,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lincoln  the  same  year.  He  died  Jan. 
29, 1662.  The  folio  whig  are  his  principal  works :  Logl- 
ca  Artis  Cwnpendium  (1615,  8vo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1841, 
12mo) : — Judicium  Universitatis  Oxomensis  (ibid.  1648): 
-De  Obligatione  Conscientrce  Pr<electtones  (1647, 1660, 
8vo;  it  has  passed  through  several  later  editions— the 
last  at  Cambridge  [  1856,  8vo]).  Besides  other  diioer- 
tations,  he  printed  numbers  of  his  SermonSy  which 
were  collected  and  published,  together  with  bin  Life  by 
Isaac  Walton  (Lond.  1689,  foL).>-Cbalmez8,  Biog^bid. 
8.  V.  See  Cattermole,  IM,  of  the  Ch.  ofEngtaai,  ii,  10^34. 

Sandes,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  a  fable<1  Per- 
sian hero,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Jemskid,  and 
by  his  deeds  a  counterpart  of  Hercules. 

Bandford,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
born  at  Delville,  near  Dublin,  in  1766,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  prize  for 
Latin  composition  in  1787.  At  Edinbuiigh,  in  1792,  be 
became  minister  of  an  Episcopal  congregation  for  whom 
Charlotte  Chapel  was  built  in  1797.  He  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  180B,  and  was  at- 
dained  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1806.  He  consecrated 
for  his  own  congregation  the  newly  erected  Chapel  of 
St.  John  in  1818.  Bishop  Sandford  died  in  1830.  He 
published,  Ledures  on  Passion  Week  (Edinbu  1797, 8 vu; 
1821,  12mo;  1826,  I2m6):— Sermons  preached  ta  St. 
John's  Chapel  (ibid.  1819, 8vo)  '.—Remains  and  Sermon*, 
etc  (ibid.  1880, 2  voU  8vo). 

Sandford,  David,  an  American  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Dec  11, 1737. 
and  graduated  at  Yale  0>llege  in  1755.  Influenced  by 
the  wish  of  his  father,  he  began  the  study  of  theolney, 
but  realizing  that  he  had  not  the  spiritual  qualitications 
for  the  ministr)',  he  relinquished  his  purpose  in  that 
direction.  He  settled  upon  a  farm,  where  be  remained 
a  number  of  years,  when,  experiencing  a  change  of  life, 
he  resumed  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordaintd 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Med  way,  Mass.,  April  14, 1773w 
Mr.  Sandford  served  a  short  time  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  In  1807  he  suffered  severely  from  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  never  resumed  his  public  labon«.  He 
died  April  7, 1810.  His  only  printed  proiiuction  is  Tteo 
Dissertations  (1810);  one  on  The  Xature  and  Ctmstifa- 
tion  of  the  Imw  given  to  A  dam,  etc.,  the  other  on  The 
Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  etc — Sprague,  Amais  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  48. 

Sandford,  Peter  P.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  Lo«li, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
converted,  and  still  earlier  had  begun  to  hold  reliin<Hi9 
services  among  his  neighbors.  In  1807  he  ent^ed  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1810  he  was  tran«- 
ferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  held 
some  of  the  most  important  appointmiaits  till  his  death, 
Jan.  14,  1857.  He  "was  a  thorough  divine,  an  able 
preacher,  a  judicious  administrator  of  discipline,  and  an 
eminently  honest  Christian." — Minutes  of  Annual  Cott- 
ferences,  1857,  p.  820. 

Sandiadevi,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  to  whom  he  gave  birth  from  his  own 
person,  after  having  assumed  a  human  form  of  extraor- 
dinary attractiveness,  in  order  that  he  might  people  ibe 
world  with  gods. 

Sandini,  ANTHoyr,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, was  bora  June  31, 1692,  and  became,  by  the  inter- 
est of  his  bishop,  cardinal  Rezzonico  (who  was  after- 
wards )K>pe  Clement  XIII),  librarian  and  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Padua,  where  he  died,  Feb.  23. 
1751.  He  is  known  principally  by  his  Vi/a  Pontifatm 
Romanorum  (Ferrara,  1748;  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
Basis  Ilistoi-ue  Ecclestastiae).,     He  also  wrote  UistQnts 
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FamUue  Sacra: — ffist,  SS,  Apogtohrum : — Dispuia- 
tiottfs  XX  ex.  Ilirt.  KccUs^^  etc. ; — and  Difsertatwru  m 
iM/enoe  of  his  UisL  Fam,  Sac,  which  father  Serry  bad 
attacked. 

Sandomir  (alao  Sendomir)  Agrrehent  (Cor- 
9enstts  <$endmmrinutf),  an  accomraodation  reached  by 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Poland  in  1670,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Sandomir,  now  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Kadom,  by  which  existing  differences  were  composed 
and  a  fraternal  union  was  established. 

The  Protestantism  of  Poland  was  of  three  types:  1, 
the  Lutheran,  introduced  from  Germany,  and  taking 
root  chiefly  in  what  is  now  Prussian  Poland;  2,  the 
Swiss,  or  Reformed,  dating  its  introduction  nearly  to 
the  same  period  as  the  Lutheran,  and  prevailing  chiefly 
ill  Cracow  and  the  surrounding  country;  and,  8.  the 
Bohemian,  brought  in  b}'  refugees  from  the  persecutions 
which  raged  in  their  native  land.  The  language  and 
customs  of  these  refugees  resembled  those  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  sought  a  home,  and  their  Church 
possessed  further  advantages  in  its  compact  organiza- 
tion, thorough  government,  and  rich  hymnology,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to  make  rapid  advances.  These 
successes  gave  rise  to  the  first  disagreements  with  which 
the  Polish  Reformation  was  troubled,  and  furnished  ev- 
idence or  a  wide  division  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Bohemian  churches,  the  former  charging  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  with  erroneous  teaching,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  the  Lord's 
sapper,  and  with  intentional  neglect  of  scientific  cult- 
ure; and  the  hitter  retorting  with  reflections  upon  the 
absence  of  Church  discipline  and  of  moral  restraints 
among  their  opponents.  The  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Stiasburg  in  the  meantime  furnished  the  Breth- 
ren with  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  relations  with 
(»tber  Protestant  churches;  and  a  delegation  from  Bo- 
hemia«  appointed  in  1540  for  that  purpose,  having  been 
favorably  received  by  Bucer,  Hedio,  Capito,  Calvin,  and 
other  Reformers,  served  to  establish  an  intimacy  of 
friendship  between  the  respective  leaders  which  was 
carerully  cherished  by  the  Bohemian  Church. 

The  necessity  of  conciliating  the  opposing  fiarties  was 
apparent.    The  machinations  of  Romanism  threatened 
them  with  a  common  danger;  and  it  became  important, 
after  1561,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  antitrinitariaii 
movement  headed  by  Lielius  Socinus;  and  the  efiicient 
oqcanization  of  the  Bohemian  congregations,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foremost  personages  in 
the  state  were  at  least  their  friends  and  patrons,  indi- 
cated that  a  closer  relation  with  them  was  essential  to 
the  8tid>ility  and  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation.   The  earliest  attempt  of  which  we  have  au- 
thentic information  was  made  by  Felix  Cruciger,  a 
supporter  of  the  Swiss  Confession  and  evangelical  su- 
perintendent in  Little  Poland,  through  the  medium  of 
discussions  on  the  state  of  the  Church  with  representa- 
tive Bohemians.    A  compromise  was  ultimately  effected 
at  the  general  Synod  of  Kozminek  in  1665,  by  which 
the  Bohemian  Confession  was  adopted,  the  liturgy  of 
the  Bohemians  to  be  introduced,  and  their  consent  to 
be  obtained  to  any  undertaking.    This  agreement  se- 
cured the  approval  of  many  theologians  of  the  Reformeil 
confessions  in  other  lands,  and  of  such  men  as  Paul  Ver- 
gerius  and  Brenz  among  the  Lutherans.     But  the  pro- 
visions of  Kozminek  were  not  executed  with  energy. 
John  k  Lasko,  the  eminent  Reformer,  whose  high  birth 
and  former  services  gave  him  an  assure<l  Influence,  re- 
turned from  exile  (December,  1566)  and  discouraged 
further  eflort ;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1557,  opinions  adverse  to  the  proposed  union  were  re- 
ceived from  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Viret,  and  others  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  the  compromise  fell  to  the  ground, 
having  effected  nothing  that  was  expected  from  it,  and 
leaving  behind  it  the  additional  complication  of  excited 
feelings  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  par- 
ties. 
To  remedy  this  failure,  Lasko  now  proposed  that  a 


colloquy  be  held  in  Moravia  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  objections  raised  against  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Brethren  readily  agreed.     Leipnik  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.     Fifteen  points  were 
presented  for  discussion,  bearing  chiefly  against  the 
view  of  the  Lonl's  supper  taught  by  the  Bohemian 
Church,  and  against  the  constitution  of  the  Churoh  it- 
self^ the  latter  presenting  the  more  difficult  problem  to 
be  solved.    The  constitution  of  the  Bohemian  Brother- 
hood had  adopted  the  Romish  principle  of  a  clerocracy. 
The  government  of  the  churches  was  placed  wholly  in 
the  bands  of  a  regularly  ordained  and  graded  officiary ; 
and  if  the  lay  element  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  were  required  to  depend  for  their  support,  in 
part,  on  secular  occupations,  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  imposition  of  celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  thus 
securing  to  persons  of  that  class  not  only  a  distinctive 
character,  but  also  an  appearance  of  superior  sanctity. 
To  change  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  this  respect 
was  impossible  without  giving  up  the  principle  of  an 
organization  to  which  the  Brotherhood  owed  its  preser- 
vation in  the  most  trying  times  of  persecution.     The 
requirement  of  celibacy  from  their  priests  was  explained 
as  a  prudential  measure  dictated  by  the  greater  liability 
of  that  class  to  persecution ;  but  the  exclusion  of  the 
laity  from  the  govemment  of  the  Church  admitted  of 
no  explanation  satisfactory  to  a  people  whose  nobles 
had  been  leaders  in  the  Reformation  and  guides  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  Church.    The  Cimference  of 
Leipnik  closed  without  having  effected  any  material  re« 
suit ;  and  when  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Bohemian  Confession  by  the  Swiss  theologians, 
Calvin  and  Musculus  in  particular,  had  failed,  it  was 
evident  that  all  but  hope  was  lost.     The  Synod  of 
Xions  (September,  1660),  at  which  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Poland  was  constituted,  did  something,  how- 
ever, to  keep  that  hope  alive  by  admitting  delegates 
from  the  Bohemian  fraternity  to  its  deliberations,  and 
by  adopting  ecclesiastical  terms  peculiar  to  that  Church, 
such  as  senior  and  consemor,  into  the  new  constitution. 
In  Great  Poland,  where  Lutheranism  predominated, 
the  Melancthunian  party,  headed  by  the  brothers  Eras- 
mus and  Nicholas  Gliczner,  put  forth  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Protestant  frateniity.  A  synod  at  Posen  ( 1 560), 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Evangelical  and 
Bohemian  churches,  as  well  as  of  Lutherans,  developed 
a  plan  of  union  which  subsequently  became  the  basis  of 
the  Sandomir  Affreement,     In  the  following  year  a  dis- 
cussion of  doctrinal  differences  took  place  at  Buzenin, 
the  Lutherans  being  scantily  represented,  which  led  to 
the  translation  into  Polish  of  the  revised  Bohemian  Con- 
fession, and  its  submi8si(m  for  the  approval  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party ;  and  it  was  resolveil  that  delegates  frtim 
either  section  should  attend  all  synods  without  a  formal 
invitation.     The  progress  of  the  Antitrinitarian  move- 
ment, headed  by  Lielius  Socinus,  together  with  the 
incursion  of  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  likewise  promoted  the  interests  of  frateniity 
among  the  Evangelicals  by  threatening  to  sweep  8M-ay 
entire  congregations  from  the  orthodox  faith.     The 
Cracow  congregation,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Cal- 
vin and  Bullinger,  met  the  emergency  by  adopting  the 
Swiss  Confession  and  form  of  government  (1560),  and 
was  followed  in  this  measure  by  most  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  Little  Poland,  so  that  from  this  time  the  Poles 
must  be  regarded  as  Calvinists;  and  even  the  Lutherans 
of  (xreat  Poland  and  Lithuania  took  similar  action  by 
the  substantial  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  Xions,  at 
a  synod  at  Gostyn,  in  June,  1565,  reser^'ing  only  the 
teaching  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  certain  ecclesiastical  usages. 

The  rigid  Lutherans,  whose  leading  representative 
was  Benedict  Morgenstcm,  resisted  the  union  move- 
ment at  every  step,  and  profited  by  the  organization  of 
the  Polish  Lutheran  Church  by  the  synod  of  Gostyn  to 
give  the  opposition  a  more  definite  and  vigorous  form; 
but  the  matter  having— apparently  by  an  oversight  on 
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their  part— been  referred  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, ft  reply  adverse  to  their  purpows  was  received 
(Feb.  1568),  which  rendered  futile  further  opposition. 
The  nobles  of  the  land,  alarmed  by  the  successes  of  Ro- 
nanisro,  now  urged  the  cessation  of  strife  between  the 
factions  of  Protestantism.  Edicts  from  the  throne,  then 
occupied  by  the  vacillating  Sigismund  Augustus,  had 
pointed  out  the  real  unity  of  belief  held  by  the  conflict- 
ing parties  by  exempting  them  from  a  pn>scription  de- 
creed against  sectaries;  and  when  the  diet  of  Lublin 
(15G9),  at  which  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 
came  to  pass,  convened,  the  evangelical  nobles  present 
decided  that  a  synod  should  be  called  to  prepare  the 
way  for  establishing  a  national  Evangelical  Church. 
After  a  number  of  preliminary  conferences  had  been 
held,  the  synod  assembled  at  Sandomir,  April  9, 1570, 
and  continued  its  session  until  April  15.  Various  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  confession  of  one  party  as  the 
common  faith  were  made  and  set  aside,  until  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  by  which  each  party  was  pledged  to 
maintain  fraternal  relations  with  the  others,  while  guard- 
ing its  own  confession  and  independent  Church  life. 

The  Sandomir  Agreement  was  not  a  measure  designed 
to  secure  identity  of  doctrinal  teaching,  but  a  provision 
to  effect  a  practical  comity  of  intercourse  between  sep- 
arate churches.  It  recognises  the  independence  of  the 
several  chnrches,  but  removes  the  principal  source  of 
trouble — the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper — from  the 
central  position  given  to  it  by  Lutheran  polemics  by 
emphasizing  the  agreement  of  the  different  confessions 
with  respect  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith.  It 
provides  that  the  ministry  of  either  Church  might  con- 
duct the  worship  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  con- 
gregations of  the  other  churches,  though  under  restric- 
tions intended  to  guard  the  usages  and  discipline  of 
such  congregations.  It  binds  the  contracting  parties 
to  avoid  controversy  and  strife,  and  to  make  common 
cause  against  Romanism,  sectarianisro,  and  all  other 
forces  hostile  to  the  Gospel ;  and  it  provides,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  all  important  matters  affecting  the  churches 
in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia  should  be  regulat- 
ed in  common,  and  that  deputies  from  all  the  churches 
should  attend  the  general  synods  held  by  any  one  of 
them.  A  synod  subsequently  held  (May  20,  1570),  at 
Posen,  and  largely  attended,  took  further  measures  to 
secure  the  practical  operation  of  the  Consensus  Sendmni' 
riensis;  and  the  course  of  events  from  that  time  has 
proved  thatagreementas  constituting  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Po- 
land. Some  opposition  to  the  compromise  was  mani- 
fested, and  more  or  less  uneasiness  was  t>etrayed  from 
time  to  time ;  but  the  action  of  the  general  synod  at 
Thorn,  in  1595,  in  re-enacting  the  Sandomir  resolutions, 
brought  the  dispute  to  a  final  settlement. 

See  Friese,  Bekri^  zur  Ref.'Gesch,  in  Polm  u.  Lv- 
tkauen;  Fischer,  Vers,  einer  Gesch,  der  Ref,  in  Polen 
(Gra.tz,  1855);  id.  Kirchengesch.  des  K&niffrHcks  Polen; 
Gindely,  Fontes  Rerum  A  lutrvtcarum ;  id.  Fonles  Re- 
rum  Ilistoriaeanim ;  Ldscher,  //istoria  Motuum;  Hart- 
knoch,  Prevss.  Kirchen^  Historic ;  Jablonski,  Hisforia 
Consensus  Sendomiriensis ;  Cosack,  Paul  Speratus'  Leben 
tr.  Lieder  (1861);  Schnaase,  Gesch.  der  evang.  Kirche 
Danzigs  (Dantzic,  1863) ;  Eichhom,  Der  ermlandische 
Bischof  u,  Carduud  Ilosius  (Mayence,  1854) :  Wenger- 
scinp,  Slavonia  Refoi-matu,  Also  J.  G.  Walch,  Hist.  u. 
theol.  Einl  in  die  ReL-Sfreitigkeiten;  Zom,  HisL  der 
zwischen  den  httK  u.  ref.  Tkeologis  gehaUenen  CoUoqui- 
orum;  Beck,  SymboL  Bucher  der  evangel.'re/.  Kirche; 
Niemeyer,  Collectio  Confessionum^  etc,  pref.  p.  Ixx; 
Nitzsch,  Urkundenbuch  der  evang.  Union,  etc. — Herzog, 
Reul'Kncyldop,  s.  v. 

Sandoval,  Fkat  Prupencio  dr,  a  Spanish  prel- 
ate and  historian,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  about  1560.  He 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  was  appointed  historiog- 
rapher to  Philip  III,  who  employed  him  to  continue 
the  general  history  of  Arobrosio  Morales,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Ilistoria  de  los  Reyes  de  CastUla 


y  de  Leon,  Among  his  other  works  are  a  IJistoria  de  2ri 
Vida  y  Heehos  del  Emperador  Carlos  F,  which  is  esteemed 
a  standard  work  and  has  been  translated  into  Englbb, 
and  a  Croniea  del  Emperador  de  EspaAa,  Don  A  Umzo 
VI J,  Sandoval  was  made  bishop  of  Tuy  in  1608,  and 
of  Pampeluna  in  1612.  He  died  at  Pampeluna,  Match 
17, 1621.     See  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale^  s.  v. 

Sands,  Elisha,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1K)0, 
and  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  R.  S.  Ffister. 
He  entered  the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  labor- 
ed in  Orient,  Greenport,  Brooklyn  (York  and  Warren 
streets),  Jamaica,  and  Patchogue.  By  diligent  study  and 
natural  gifts,  he  became  an  eloquent,  impressive,  and 
useful  minister.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  iu  1868. 
— Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  98. 

Sanduaky,  Johsi,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Jefferson  (now 
Marion)  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  U,  1798.  His  connection 
with  the  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  neatly,  if 
not  quite,  fifty  years,  and  embraced  a  time  of  arduous 
labor  and  little  compensation.  His  death  took  place 
Oct.  15,  1874,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Catharine 
Logan,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sandusky  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
character— brave,  unselfish,  just,  and  generous.  He  wsa 
master  of  the  system  of  theology  of  the  Church  to  irhich 
he  belonged,  clear  and  forcible  in  preaching,  and  greatly 
gifted  in  prayer. — Minutes  of  Annual  Con/erences,M.L\ 
Ch,y  South,  1875,  p.  223. 

Sand'wich  lalanda,  or  Hawahak  Islaicds,  the 
most  northerly  cluster  of  the  Polj'nesian  Archipelago, 
containing  twelve  islands.  The  chain  extends  about 
360  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  lies  in  the 
PaciHc  Ocean  between  lat.  18^  55'  and  22°  20'  N.,  and 
long.  154''  55'  and  160^  15'  W.  The  largest  island  is 
Hawaii,  containing  4040  square  miles;  but  Oabu,  man 
central  and  having  a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  commercial  centre.  The  population  of 
the  islands  was  estimated  by  Cook  at  400,000 — doubt- 
less an  exaggeration.  In  1882  the  official  census  gave 
130,313,  in  1850,  84,165;  in  1860,  69,800;  and  in  187i, 
56,899.  This  decrease  is  due  to  many  causes,  of  which 
those  now  principally  active  may  be  traced  to  their  con- 
tact with  the  whites.  "Before  missionary  operations 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  men  are  ever  fonnd,  yet  certainly 
in  a  very  low  state  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  de- 
basement. With  no  written  language ;  with  no  com- 
fortable dwellings ;  with  very  little  clothing ;  with  the 
family  constitution  in  ruins,  unmitigated  licentiousness 
universal,  and  every  wild  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint; the  people  were  *a  nation  of  drunkards,'  with  no 
laws  or  courts  of  justice.  The  people  of  all  ranks  were 
much  under  the  influence  of  supentitious  fears, and  their 
religion,  in  connection  with  the  cruel  rites  of  idol-wor- 
ship, was  in  a  great  measure  a  tabu  system— i.  e.  a  f>*s- 
tem  of  religious  prohibitions  and  consecrations,  which 
had  extended  itself  very  widely,  and  had  become  ex- 
ceeduigly  burdensome  under  the  direction  of  kings  and 
priests  who  use  the  system  to  accomplish  their  ovn 
purposes"  (Newcomb).  Vancouver,  who  arrived  with 
Cook  in  1778,  and  returned  in  1792,  and  again  in  1794, 
made  sincere  attempts  to  enlighten  the  natives.  His 
instructions  were  not  forgotten,  and,  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  the  whole  nation  rose  up  to  destroy  their 
idols  and  temples  (1819-1820).  The  firat  missionaries 
to  these  islands  were  from  America — Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Thunton,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminar}'. 
They  arrived  at  Kailua,  April  4, 1820,  only  a  short  time 
after  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  which  had 
subdued  the  party  supporting  idolatry.  In  1822  th« 
language  was  reduced  to  writing,  since  which  time 
more  than  200  works,  mostly  educational  and  religious, 
have  been  published  in  Hawaiian.  The  total  nambcr 
of  Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  the  islands,  clerical 
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and  lay,  including  their  wives,  is  156 — at  an  expense, 
up  to  1869,  of  #1,220,000.  Tbe  whole  number  of  per- 
^*as  admitted  to  the  Hawaiian  Protestant  churches  up 
u>  1873,  inclusive,  was  67,792 ;  and  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  same  churches  in  1873  was  12,283.  In  1826, 
John  Alexins  Aug.  Bacbelot  was  appointed  apostolic  pre- 
ftrct  of  the  islands,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu,  July  7, 1827, 
with  two  other  priests  and  four  laymen.  They  landed 
without  permiBsion  from  the  authorities,  and  oounte- 
nwced  and  encouraged  those  who  became  their  adher- 
ents in  various  violations  of  the  laws.  The  government 
at  last  (Dec,  1831)  sent  them  away  to  California;  but 
ill  1839  the  French  government  sent  a  frigate  to  Hono- 
lidUf  and  compeUed  Kamehameha  III  to  declare  the 
Catholic  religion  free  to  all.  The  whole  number  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  islands  in  1872  was  stated  to 
lie  23,000 — probably  an  exaggeration.  An  English  Re- 
Rjnned  Catholic  mission  was  sent  out  in  1862,  and  met 
^ith  favor  from  Kamehameha  V.  An  Anglican  bishop 
<if  Hawaii  was  appointed,  who  remained  until  1870. 
Since  his  return  in  that  year  the  interest  in  the  mission 
has  decreased  and  its  success  is  smalL  See  Appleion's  New 
ABter,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  8.  v. 

Sandys  (or  Sandes),  Ed^vin,  D.D.,  an  English 
prtlate.  He  was  born  at  Hawkshead,  lAncsshire,  Kng- 
laiidjn  1519,  and  educated  at  St.  John^s  College,  Cam- 
bn<ige,  where  he  became  influenced  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  was  junior  proctor  of  the  university  in 
1^2,  was  elected  master  of  Catharine  Hall  in  1547, 
and  was  about  the  same  time  vicar  of  Haversham, 
Bucks;  made  doctor  of  divinity  and  prebend  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Peterborough  in  1548,  and  of  Carlisle  in  1552; ' 
vice-chancellor  of  (Cambridge  in  1553.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower  in  1563,  and  remained  there  twenty-nine  weeks. 
He  escaped  and  fled  to  the  Continent  in  1554.  On  the 
death  of  Mary,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  ap- 
putnted  by  Elizabeth  one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines 
vho  were  to  hold  a  disputation  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament  with  the  same  number  of  the  Romish  per- 
«a»on.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1559,  of 
London  in  1570,  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1576.  He 
di«i  July  10, 1588.  He  wrote  Sermons  on  Various  Oo 
mskms  (Lond.  15a5,  4to;  1616,  4to;  Cambridge,  1841, 
^vii).  He  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
known  as  the  *'  Bishop's  Bible,"  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missionen  appointed  to  revise  the  Liturgy.  See  Whit- 
aker,  Life  of  Edtcin  Sonets  ;  AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  vthortf  s.  v. 

Sandys,  ISd'VTin,  iS^tV,  son  of  archbishop  Sandys, 
was  bora  at  Worcestershire  about  1561.  He  was  edu- 
cated, under  Hooker,  at  Corpus  Christi  Ollege,  Oxford ; 
made  probationer  fellow  in  1579,  and  prebendary  of 
Y4«k  in  1581.  Having  supported  the  succession  of 
James  I,  he  was  knighted  by  that  monarch  in  1603. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  second  London 
OiiDpany  for  Virginia,  and  was  its  treasurer  in  1619; 
but  Spanish  influence  was  exerted  against  him,  and  in 
16^  king  Jamefl  forbade  bis  re-election.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Europm  Speculumy  or  a  View 
on  Surrey  of  ike  State  of  Religion  in  the  Western  Pari 
of  the  Woi^  etc  (1605,  4to,  with  numerous  later  edi- 
tions) :—The  Sacred  IJymnM,  consisting  of  F\fyy  Select 
Psalms  of  David,  etc  (1615,  4to).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  version  w^as  performed  by  Sir  Edwin  or 
by  some  other  of  the  same  name  (Wood,  A  then.  Oxon. 
[kisj'a  ed.],  ii,  474).  See  AUibone,  Did.  Brit,  and  A  tner. 
A uthors,  9^ v.;  A ppUion's  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sandys,  Qeorge,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was  the 
wreoth  and  youngest  son  of  archbishop  Sandys,  and 
was  bom  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577.  He  entered  St. 
^ary'a  Hall,  Oxford,  and  travelled  in  the  East  from 
1610  till  1612.  Ill  1621  be  succeeded  his  brother  as  co- 
lonial treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  while  in  that  colony 
completed  his  translation  of  the  Afetumorphoses  of  Ovid. 
Ketamiog  to  England  in  1624,  he  was  appointed  a  gen- 


tleman of  the  king's  privy  chamber.  He  died  at  Bex- 
ley  Abbey,  Kent,  tbe  residence  of  his  uieoe,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Wyatt,  in  1644. 

San  Brdeni,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  seven  sa- 
cred objects  which  are  placed  before  the  idols  in  the 
temples  of  the  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  and  Thil)etans.  It 
represents  a  white  elephant,  an  animal  regarded  with 
the  utmost  veneration  by  those  peoples,  insomuch  that 
the  loftiest  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Birmah,  China,  and 
India  (the  former  "Great  Mogul")  is  "lord  of  the  white 
elephant,"  and  bloody  wars  have  been  waged  to  se- 
cure it  as  an  exclusive  right — VoUmer,  WOrfeib.  d.  My- 
thoL  s.  v. 

Banford,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1737,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1755.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Med  way,  Mass.,  in  1778,  which  connection  he 
retained  until  his  death  in  1810.  He  published,  On  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Law  given  to  Adam  in 
Paradise:  —  On  the  Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Boston,  1810,  8vo). 

Sanford,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb. 
27,  1805.  His  parents  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  while 
he  was  a  child.  While  quite  young,  he  professed  con- 
vernon  and  united  with  the  Church.  After  ab<»ut  eight 
years  spent  in  teaching  and  studying  in  Buflfalo,  he 
joined  the  Genesee  Conference  Oct.  14,  1835.  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1851,  and  remained  in  this  re- 
lation until  1854,  when  he  was  superannuated,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Phelps, 
May  16,  1865.  Mr.  Sanford  was  modest,  very  industri- 
ous, and  faithful  in  every  place  he  occupied. — Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conf,  1865,  p.  240. 

Sanford,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Vernon,  Vt.,  Feb.  6,  1797.  He  became  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Church  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  pursued  part 
of  his  preparatory  course  at  (Granville,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  part  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  Union  Ollege  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1823;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  April,  1823;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  from 
1823  till  1828,  and*  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Phikdelphia,  from  1828  until  his  death,  Dec  25, 1881. 
Mr.  Sanford*s  only  publication  was  a  Farewell  Sfrmon, 
delivered  at  Brooklyn  in  1829  (8vo).  He  was  a  model 
pastor  and  a  roost  effective  preacher.  See  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Sanford,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird  (Phila.  1836, 
]2mo);  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anier,  Pulpit,  iv,  665; 
AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sanga,  a  name  given  to  the  sacred  pilgrimage  of 
Isje,  a  central  province  of  Japan.  In  Titje  is  the  grand 
Mia,  or  temple  of  TensiO'Dai-Dsin,  which  is  the  model 
after  which  all  the  other  temples  are  built  To  this 
place  the  religious  sect  of  the  Sintoists  requires  each  of 
its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year,  or  at 
least  once  in  their  life. 

Sangallensis,  Codex.    See  Gall  (St.)  MS. 

Sangarius  (Sayyapio^),  a  river-god,  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  father  of 
Hecube.  The  river  Sangarius  (in  Phrygia)  itself  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Sangas,  who  had  of- 
fended Rhea,  and  was  punished  by  her  by  being  changed 
into  water. — Smith,  Diet.  Gr,  and  Rom.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sanger,  Zedekiah,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 
1748;  entered  Cambridge  July,  1767,  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1771.  His  theological  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of 
Dedham.  On  July  3,  1776,  he  was  ordained  and  inn 
stalled  paster  of  the  church  in  Duxbnry.  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  April,  1786,  on  account  of  impaired  eye- 
sight, and  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  for  two  or  three 
years.     On  Dec  17,  1788,  he  was  installed  as  the  col- 
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league  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  Sooth  Bridgewater,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1807.  He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  Nov.  17, 1820.  His  published  works  are 
iive  Ordination  iSei^mons  (1792-1812). — Sprague,  i4  rmoZ* 
of  the  Atner,  Pulpit,  viii,  99. 

Sangha,  an  assembl}*  or  chapter  of  Buddhist  priests. 

San-Gimignano,  Vincknzo  da,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  in  Tuscany,  and  flourished  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Raphael,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly  for  the  soft- 
ness of  his  coloring  and  the  beautiful  paintings  in  wax 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  facades  of  several  pal- 
aces. During  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1627,  Vincenzo  fled 
to  San-Gimignano,  having  lost  almost  all  his  works  and 
designs.  He  lived  only  a  short  time  after  this  misfort- 
une. His  works  are  very  rare,  one  being  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden — a  Afadoima  with  the  Infant  Jeaus  and 
St.  John, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generalt,  s.  v. 

San-Giorgio,  Gianantonio  di,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1439.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  he  opened  a  school 
of  canonical  law  in  that  city,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years 
returned  to  Milan.  He  there  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Jurists,  afterwards  provost  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  in  1479  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  1493  Alexander  YI  bestowed  upon  him  the  cardinal's 
hat,  and  transferred  him  in  turn  to  Parma,  Frascati,  Al- 
bano,  and  Sabina.  This  prelate  was  employed  by  the 
popes  in  various  negotiations,  and  was  a  man  of  prudence 
and  great  learning.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  14, 1609. 
He  published  several  works,  as  Commentaria  super 
quarto  Decretalium : — De  AppeUatimnbus : — De  Usibua 
Feudorum: — I^^ura  super  DecrelaUs, — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff,  GeaeraU,  s.  v. 

Sangra,  in  Hindil  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Wiswakarma  and  wife  of  the  Sun-god,  who  caused  his 
long  and  shining  hair  to  be  clipped  from  his  head  in 
order  that  Sangra,  who  could  not  endure  their  brilliant 
light,  might  remain  with  him. 

Bangrid.  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Wal- 
kures,  or  memengers  of  Odin,  who  elect  the  warriors  to 
be  slain  in  battle. 

Sdnhedrim  (Hebraized  [see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  CkaL- 
Talnu  8.  v.]  Sanhedriny  "p'^'iriaO,  from  the  Greek  Syn- 
edriunij  (rvvUpiovy  as  in  the  New  Test.  [Matt,  v,  22; 
xxvi,  59;  Mark  xiv,  55;  xv,  1;  Luke  xxii,  66;  John 
xi.  47 ;  Acts  iv,  15;  v,  21,  27,  84;  vi,  12,  15;  xxii,  80; 
xxiii,  1, 6, 15, 20, 28 ;  xxiv,  20],  and  Josephus  [Life, xii; 
A nt, xiv,  9, 8] ;  apocopated  "''^1^30,  plural  ni^'^nnSO), 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ.     In  the  Mishna  it  is  also  stvled 
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T^  r'^a,  Beth- Din,  ^  house  of  judgment;"  and  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test,  the  appellations  yspovaria, 
senate,  and  irpKrfivHpiov,  presbytery,  seem  also  to  be 
applied  to  it  (comp.2  Mace,  i,  10;  Acts  v,  21;  xxii,  5; 
1  Mace,  vii,  83 ;  xii,  35,  etc.).  As  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Synedria,  viz.  the  supreme  or  metropolitan  Sanhe- 
drim, called  n^ilft   ''p"nn3D,  the  Great  Sanhedrim 

*  •  •    •  « 

(Mishna,  Sanhediin,  i,  5),  and  provincial  councils  called 
njbp  ri1f730i<A«  SnuOlSanhednm  (iWrf.)— differing 
in  constitution  and  jurisdiction  from  each  other — we 
shall  describe  their  respective  organizations  and  func- 
tions separately,  and  close  with  an  account  of  their 
history  (basing  our  statements  chiefly  on  Ginsburg's 
article  in  Kitto'n  Cychtpcedia), 

I.  The  Great  Sanhedrim,  or  Supreme  Council — 1. 
Number  of  Members  and  their  Classifcation, —  The 
Great  Sanhedrim,  or  the  supreme  court  of  justice  (P'^a 
binarjl  '■p'n)  as  it  is  called  (Mishna,  fforajoth,  i,  5 ;  San- 
hedrin,  xi,  4),  or  Kar  i^ox^r,  'p'n  P'^a,  the  comi  of  jus- 
tice, the  judffment-hall,  because  it  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  tribunal,  consisted  of  seventy-one 


members  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  ii,  4 ;  Shebuotk,  ii,2).  This 
is  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  as  given 
in  the  Mishna  (^Sanhedrin,  i,  6):  "The  Great  San- 
hedrim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is  this 
proved  ?  From  Numb,  xi,  16,  where  it  is  said, '  Gather 
unto  me  seventv  men  of  the  elden  of  IsraeL'  To  these 
add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy-one.  Neveribelcse. 
R.  Judah  savs  there  were  seventv.**  The  same  differ- 
ence  made  by  the  addition  or  exclusion  of  Mooes  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts 
for  the  variation  in  the  books  between  seventy  and 
seventy-one.  Baronius,  however  (Ad  Ann.  SI,  §  10), 
and  many  other  Kctman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Prideaux, 
Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the  true  number 
was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that  Eldad  and  Medad, 
on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit  rested  (NnmU 
xi,  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and  should  be  added  to 
the  seventy  (see  Hartmann,  Verbindung desA.T.jK iSi; 
Selden,  JJe  Synedr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv.). 

These  members  represented  three  dasees  of  the  na- 
tion, viz,  (a)  The  priests,  who  were  represented  by 
their  chiefs,  called  in  the  Bible  the  chief  priests  fTTJCi 
D'^ansb  P'lSfiJlfJ  =  vdvnc  oi  apx^ipiit),  of  whom  there 
were  most  probably  four-and-twenty  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  4, 
6;  with  Matt,  xxvii,  1;  John  \\\,  82;  xi,  47;  xii,  10). 
(i)  The  elders,  Q^3»?7  =  vpwfivnpoi  (Matu  xvi,  21: 
xxi,  23;  xxvi,  8,  47,'  57,  59;  xxvii,  1,  8,  12,  20,  41; 
xxviii,  12 ;  Mark  viii,  31 ;  xi,  27 ;  xiv,  43,  53 ;  Luke  ix, 
22;  XX,  1;  xxii,  52;  John  viii,  9;  Acts  iv,  5,  23;  vi. 
12;  xxiii,  14;  xxv,  15);  also  called  the  elders  of  the 
people  {Ap-xpyreg  rov  Xaoi),  Acts  iv,  8.  with  ver.  5),  be- 
cause thev  were  the  heads  of  the  families  and  tribes  of 
the  people,  for  which  reason  wparfivnpoi  and  apfyovrfg 
are  also  synecdochically  used  for  fiovXtf  and  trwiipmv 
(Luke  xxiii,  13;  xxiv,  20;  Acts  iii,  17,  etc);  there 
elders,  who  most  probably  were  also  twenty-four  in 
number  (Rev.  iv,  4),  were  the  representatives  of  the  laity, 
or  the  people  generally,  (c)  The  scribes  (q.  v.)  or 
lawyers  (t3^")B10  =  ypappoTftg),  who,  as  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters 
represented  that  particular  portion  of  the  community 
which  consisted  of  the  literary  laity,  and  most  probaMy 
were  twenty-two  in  number.  As  the  chief  priests,  el- 
ders, and  scribes  constituted  the  supreme  court,  the« 
three  classes  are  frequently  employed  in  the  New  Te:^ 
as  a  periphrasis  for  the  word  Sanhedrim  (Matt.  xxvi.  3, 
57,  59;  xxvii,  41 ;  Mark  viii,  81 ;  xi,  27 ;  xiv,  43,  53; 
XV,  1 ;  Luke  ix,  22 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxii,  66 ;  Acts  v,  21 ;  vi. 
12;  xxii,  30;  xxv,  15);  while  John,  who  does  not  at 
all  mention  the  Sadducees,  uses  the  term  Pharisees  to 
denote  the  Sanhedrim  (i,  24 ;  iv,  1 ;  viii,  3 ;  xi,  46, 
etc). 

2.  (iuolifcafum  and  RecogmtioH  of  Members, — The 
qualiflcations  for  membership  were  both  very  minute 
and  very  numerous.  The  applicant  had  to  be  cnorally 
and  physically  blameless.  He  had  to  be  middle-aged, 
tall,  good-looking,  wealthy,  learned  (both  in  the  divine 
law  and  diverse  branches  of  profane  science,  such  as  med- 
icine, mathematics,  astronomy,  magic,  idolatry,  etc.),  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  in  these  nuittcrs. 
He  was  required  to  know  several  languages,  so  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  not  be  dependent  upon  an  interpreter 
in  case  any  foreigner  or  foreign  question  came  before 
them  (Menctchoth,  65  a;  Sanhedrin,  17  a:  Mairoonidea, 
lad  Hu-Chezaha,  HUchoth  Sanhedrin,  ii,  1-8).  Veir 
old  persons,  proselytes,  eunuchs,  and  Nethinim  were  in- 
eligible because  of  their  idiosyncrasies;  nor  oonld  such 
candidates  be  elected  as  had  no  children,  becaui»e  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  domestic  affairs  (Mi»hna, 
I/orajoth,  i,  4;  Sanhedrin,  36  b);  nor  those  who  could 
not  prove  that  they  were  the  legitimate  oflfkprini;  of  s 
priest,  Levite,  or  Israelite,  who  played  dice,  lent  money 
on  usury,  flew  pigeons  to  entice  others,  or  dealt  in  prod- 
uce of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Mishna,  Sintheftin^  iii,  3). 
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In  addatii>n  to  all  these  qualifications,  a  candidate  for 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  was  requii^d,  first  of  all,  to  have 
be«i  a  judge  in  his  native  town ;  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  there  to  the  Small  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at 
the  Temple  mount  or  at  its  entrance  (H^an  *^n  or 
r^an  ^n  nro),  thence  again  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  second  Small  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Temple  hall  (iTityn  nre  or  i'^n),  before 
he  could  be  received  as  member  of  ihe  seventy-one 
{SanAedi-in,  82  a,  88  b ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka, 
liilchoth  Sanhedrw,  ii.  8). 

The  ordination  took  place  when  the  candidate  was 
first  appointed  judge  in  his  native  place.  In  olden 
days  every  ordaine<l  teacher  could  ordain  his  disciples ; 
afterwards,  however,  the  sages  conferred  this  honor 
upon  Hillel  I,  B.C  30;  it  was  then  decreed  that  no  one 
should  be  ordained  without  the  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  (X'^b3);  that  the  president  and 
the  vice-president  should  ut>t  ordain  in  the  absence  of 
each  other,  but  that  both  should  be  present;  and  that 
any  other  member  may  ordain  with  the  permission  of 
the  president  and  the  assistance  of  two  non-ordained 
persons,  as  no  onlination  was  valid  if  it  was  effected  by 
l€«s  than  three  persons  (Ikfishna,  Savhedrwt  i,  3).  The 
onlination  was  effected,  not  by  the  laying-on  of  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  elder,  but  by  their  calling  him  rabbi, 
attd  saying  to  him, "  JBehold,  thou  art  ordained,  and  hast 
authority  to  judge  even  cases  which  involve  pecuniary 
tines'^  (Maimonides,  ibid,  iv,  1-4). 

The  Sanhedrim  was  presided  over  by  a  president 
called  Xasi  (K^b3)  =  prmce,  patriarch,  and  a  vice- 
president  styled  ■('''n  ST'S  SK,  the  father  of  the  house 
of  jttdgmtnt.  The  power  of  electing  these  high  officials 
wan  vested  in  the  corporate  assembly  of  memliers,  who 
conferred  these  honors  upon  those  of  their  number  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  piety.  The 
king  was  the  only  one  disqualified  f(»r  the  presidential 
throne,  because  according  to  the  Jewish  law  it  is  for- 
bidden to  differ  from  him  or  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment: but  the  high-priest  might  be  elected  patriarch 
provided  he  had  the  necessary  qualifications  (S<mhe- 
(irin,  18  b;  Maimonides,  lad  f/a-Chezaka,  I/ilchoth 
Snnhedrin,  ii,  3).  After  the  death  of  Hillel  I,  however, 
the  presidency  became  hereditary  in  his  family  for  thir- 
teen generations.  See  Hii^lkl  I.  The  functions  of  the 
A'cm  or  the  patriarch  were  more  especially  external. 
Being  second  to  the  king,  the  Nasi  represented  the 
civil  and  religious  intereists  of  the  Jewish  nation  before 
the  Koman  government  abroad,  and  before  the  different 
Jewish  congregations  at  home;  while  in  the  Sanhedrim 
itself  he  was  simply  the  reciting  and  first  teacher.  The 
^-ice-president,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  sphere  of 
labor  noore  especially  within  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
bis  office  to  lead  and  control  their  discussions  oti  dis- 
puted points;  hence  his  appellation,  ** father  of  the 
iKHise  of  judgment."  Next  to  the  vice-president^  or  the 
tbinl  in  rank  in  the  Sanhedrim,  was  the  Csn,  8age, 
r^ferer,  whose  office  it  was  to  hear  and  examine  the 
pending  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  to  bring  it 
before  the  court  for  discussion.  This  dignitary  we  first 
meet  with  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II,  the 
teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  [see  Gamaliel],  and  his 
son  Simon  II  (^Horojoth,  13;  Tosephta  Sonhedrin^  c&p, 
vii;  Fran kel,  J/onn/.8«cAr(/?,  i,  348).  Besides  these  high 
fnnotionaries,  there  were  sundry  servants  not  members 
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of  the  seventy-one,  such  as  two  judges'  scribes  C^I^&'O 
^•^p^H),  or  notaries,  one  of  whom  registered  the  rea- 
aona  for  acquittal,  and  the  other  the  reasons  for  con- 
demnation (MIshna,  Sanhedrin,  iv,  3);  and  other  menial 
officials,  denominated  D'^'n^O,*^^  n^a  ■'©13b  =  viny- 
pf'rrfCj  TTpaKTUfp  (Matt,  v,  26;  xxvi,  68;  Mark  xiv,  54, 
65:  Luke  xii,  58;  John  v\h  32,  45;  xWii,  3,  12,  18,  22; 
six,  6;  Acts  v,  22,  26;  xxiii,  2,  etc.). 


3.  Place,  Time,  and  Order  in  ichich  the  Sesrioru  were 
held, — ^There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  prescribe<l 
place  for  holding  the  sessions  in  the  early  pari  of  the 
Sanhedrim's  existence.  In  all  probability  they  were 
held  in  some  place  adjoining  the  Temple,  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sanctuary  was  deemed  specially  appro- 
priate for  the  S(}lemn  assemblies  which  had  to  decide 
upon  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting  life  and 
death,  time  and  etemity.  It  was  Simon  l)en-Shetach 
(B.C.  110-65)  who  built  the  IJall  of  Squares  (rS'w'b 
n^tan),  or,  more  briefly,  the  Guzith  (r'^ta),  where 
both  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  priests  permanently  heltl 
their  meetings.  I'his  basilica,  the  floor  of  which  watt 
made  of  hewn  square  stones — whence  its  name  (Yoma. 
25  a) — was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple  court,  the  northern  part  extending  to  the 
court  of  the  priests  (Dip),  and  the  southern  part  to 
the  court  of  the  Israelites  (^in);  it  was  thus  lying  be- 
tween these  two  courts,  and  had  doors  into  both  of  them 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  xi,  2 ;  Pea,  iii,  6 ;  Afiddoth,  v,  3, 4 ; 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i,  894  sq. ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenihums,  i,  146,  275).  See  Temple. 
This  hall  henceforth  became  the  prescribed  court  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  assembling  of 
the  Sanhedrim  in  the  high-priest's  house  was  illegal. 
Equally  illegal  was  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  this  sacerdotal  fimctionary  over  this  supreme  court 
recorded  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  xxvi,  3;  Acts  v,  21, 
27 ;  xxiii,  2),  as  Gamaliel  I  was  then  the  legitimate 
president  (Pesachim,  88  b).  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  sacred  office  was  at  that  time  venial,  and  that 
the  high-priest  was  the  creature  of  the  Komans,  this 
priestly  arrogance  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise.  "For- 
ty years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  [i.  e.  while 
the  Saviour  was  teaching  in  Palestine],  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanheflrim  were  removed  from  the  Hall  of  Squares 
to  the  Halls  of  Purchase"  {Sabbath,  15  a;  Aboda  Sara, 
8  b),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  mount. 

The  Sanhedrim  sat  everv  dav  from  the  termination 
of  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  till  the  daily  evening  sac- 
rifice, with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals, 
when  they  retired  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Temple 
mount  and  delivere<l  lectures  (Softhedrin,  88  b;  Mai- 
monides, fad  Ha'Chezaka,  HUchofh  Sanhedrin,  iii,  1). 
The  order  in  which  they  sat  was  as  follows :  the  presi- 
dent ((C^bS)  sat  in  an  elevated  seat ;  on  his  right  hand 
sat  the  vice-president  0^^  P'^a  2K),  and  at  his  left 
the  chakdm  (CSH),  or  referee;  while  the  mdtnbers, 
seated  on  low  cushions,  with  their  knees  bent  and  crossed 
in  the  Oriental  fashion,  were  arranged,  according  to 
their  age  and  learning,  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  they 
could  see  each  other,  and  all  of  them  be  seen  by  the 
president  and  vice-president.  The  two  notaries  stood 
before  them,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
Before  them  sat  three  r«)ws  of  disciples  C^'^^sbri 
D'^ttSti),  in  places  appropriate  to  their  respective  at- 
tainments.  From  the  first  of  these  rows  the  ranks  of 
the  judges  were  always  filled  up.  When  those  of  the 
second  row  took  their  seat  in  the  first,  those  of  the 
third  took  the  seats  of  the  second,  while  members  of 
the  congregation  generally  were  selected  to  fill  the 
lowest  places  vacated  in  the  thirtl  row  (Mishna,  Sanhe^ 
drin,  iii,  3,  4;  Maimonides,  ibid,  i,  3).  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  all  the  seventy-one  members  were  not 
required  to  be  present  in  their  seats,  so  that  most  of 
them  could  attend  to  their  business,  since  twenty-three 
members  formetl  a  quorum.  Less  than  this  number 
during  any  part  of  the  session  was  illegal ;  hence  before 
one  could  go  out  he  was  obliged  to  look  round  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  the  legal  quorum  without 
him  (^Sanhedrirt,  88  b;  Tosephta  Shekalim,  at  the  end; 
Maimonides,  fiilchoth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  2). 

4.  Jm-isdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim, — Being  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  the  functions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim in  the  theocracy  extended  to  the  institution  of  or- 
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m  of  disputeil  pninm  in  eocic* 
Mtical  malter*.  aawell  u  lo  tbe  idjiiilication  nrecclpi 
■Mica)  eiiil  secular  qiieatuinK,  indiutiiig  even  pnliiical 
millvra.  The  tribunil  hail,  iii  the  flrat  place,  to  ' 
pret  rhe  divine  law,  aiid  U>  <le[erniiiie  the  exlenei 
limilation  of  its  auiidry  enactmentH,  inasmuch  i 
membrn  of  the  )iaiiliedrim  were  not  only  the 
■killed  in  the  written  wnnl  ofGnl.  hui  w^re'tbe  h 
of  the  unl  law  which  waa  (Twumitled  tn  them  by 
predeiKBsora,  and  which  they  again  in  siicceaBiun  hi 
dnwii  tn  (he  other  members  o(  ihia  body.  Thua  the 
Sanhedrim  had  (ii)  to  watch  over  tbe  purity  aiid  legal- 
itv  uf  the  prieeU  who  ministered  in  huly  things.  Fat 
thin  purpose  they  appointed  trustworthy  persons  to  keep 
family  regiBtere  ("("'pril^  "ifiO,  jmrafc^ia)  of  ihe  priestJ 
in  E)c}-pl,  Babylon,  aiid  in  till  placee  where  the  Jews  re- 
aided,  staling  the  namea,  and  giving  all  the  particular! 
both  uf  the  head  of  the  family  and  all  his  male  descend- 


Nipply  every  prie«t  with  x 
attested  by  the  Sanheilrim.  inaamnch  as  thnae  priesu 
who  cnutd  not  prove  that  they  were  not  Ihe  issue  of 
proscrilieil  manages  were  ilisqiialiQed  for  ministering  in 
holy  thiniji,  and  were  ordered  to  divest  themseli'ei  of 
their  sacenlotal  nibes  and  put  on  mourning  (Miahna, 
Suniedria,  i,  6;  itUIdiiUt,  v,  4;  Brthnrolh,  it  a;  Tt>- 
irphla  Chasigti,  cap,  ji;  Josephus,  Ciml.  Apinn.  i,  7). 
(A)  To  try  cases  of  unehastiiy  on  the  part  of  priests' 
daiiKhlers,  and  nurrieil  women  who  were  accused  bv 
thirir  hiialianrls  of  infidelity,  which  were  questions  oflife 
and  death  (Mishna,  Sola,  i,  *:  Snnhrdrm,  5S  a),  (c) 
Til  wslch  over  the  feliglous  life  of  the  nation,  and  lo 
try  any  tribe  which  was  accuseil  of  having  departed 
fn.m  the  living  God  to  serve  iilols  (ilrid.  i,  5).  (li)  To 
bring  (o  trial  false  prophets  or  any  heretic  who  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  scribea 
or  the  Sanhedrim  (n^^pio  "'^3?):  "Such  a  one  is 
not  to  be  executed  by  the  tribunal  of  his  native  place, 
nor  by  the  tribunal  at  Jabne,  but  by  the  supreme  court 
nf.lerusalem ;  he  is  to  be  liept  liU  I'he  rortbcoming  fes- 
tival, and  to  be  executed  on  Iht/afieal,"  aa  it  is  written  . 


(Deut.^cvii,  l.S>."and  all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear. 
and  i[o  no  more  prcsnmptunusly"  (Hishna,  SmMfb-i; 
xi,  S,  *i  comp.  also  Matt,  xxvi,  Cli;  uvii.  6S;  Ji.hii 
xi:i,Ti  Actsiv.S;  v,2H:  vi.  13).    In  accordaiKC  with 


ark  of  nu 


of  Jerusalem"  (Luke  xiii,  83,  with 
.Irjaeptmr,  All.  xiv,  9,  8).  (r)  To  see  that  neither  Iht 
king  nor  Ihe  high-priest  shoiilil  act  conlTaiy  to  the  lav 
of  l^nd.    Thus  Ihe  Talmud  tells  us  that  Alexander  Jan- 

iiieii*  was  RumoKined  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  •titorfl 

(RC.  M(l),  under  the  presidency  of  Smon  hen^Sbetach 
{S<iiilit,l,vi,  19  a),  and  we  know  that  Herod  bad  to  ap- 
pear before  thta  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  conduct  (Jv 
aephua.  Am.  liv,  »,  4),  (f)  To  determine  wheiho  ■ 
war  with  any  nation  contemplated  by  the  king  ti  lo  be 
waged,  and  to  give  Ihe  sovereign  permisBiiiii  lo  ilo  so 
(Saaitdrvi,  i,  6i  ii,  4).  (y)  To  decide  whether  the 
boundariesof  the  holy  city  or  the  precincts  of  ihe  Tem- 
ple are  to  be  enlarged,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  by  the 
decision  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  these  additions  coadd  be 
included  inthe  consecrated  gronndt.iiiH'.i,  6;  Slitiuiili, 
14  a).  (A)  To  appoint  tbe  provincial  Sanhedrim,  or 
courts  of  justice  (Sanktdrin,  i,  b;  Gemara.  ibid.  6S  b: 
Tmtpkia  Sim^rdrin,  cap.  viij  ibiiL  Ckngisa,  cap.  H: 
Jtntiiilim  SaiiAeilria,  i,  19  b).  (i)  To  regulate  the  cal- 
i  the  Bolar  with  the  lunar  rear  by 
appointing  intercalary  days  (aanMHn,  10  b}.  Tbii 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  recognised  by  all  the 
.lews  boih  in  l>Blestiiie  and  in  foreign  lands  (Acts  ix.l: 
xxvi,  lOi  with  Mishna,  Maaoli,  vi,  10;  TotrjAta  Su*- 
irdria,  cap.  viij  Chngiga,  cap.  ii>.  Thereby  this  su- 
secured  unity  a!  faith  and  uniformity  of 
practice. 

6.  Mode  efCondacHsff  Trialt,  PtmUhBinirt,  Hr- — The 
imane  and  benevolent  feelings  nf  the  nilers  lowanb 
e  people  whom  they  represented  were  especially  seen 
their  adminialralinn  of  the  law.  They  alwa.vs  acud 
>nn  tbe  principle  that  ihe  accused  was  innocent  till  he 
uld  be  proved  guilty.     Hence  tbcyol' 

the  arraigned  rsthet  than  secure  bi 
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peciaDy-  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  Their  axiom  was 
that  *'the  Sanhedrim  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy  life^' 
{Hanhfdrm,  42  b).  Hence  no  man  coultl  be  tried  and 
condemned  in  his  absence  (John  vii,  51) ;  and  when  the 
accused  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  ver}'  outset  of  the  trial  soleron* 
ly  admonished  the  witnesses,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
prtciousness  of  human  life,  and  eaniestly  beseeching 
them  carefully  and  calmly  to  reflect  whether  they  had 
m»t  orerlu<iked  some  circumstances  which  might  favor 
the  innocence  of  the  accused  {Sanhedrvty  37  a).  Even 
tlie  attendants  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
»ion,  if  a  miid  sentence  could  thereby  be  procured ;  while 
th<Me  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who,  during  the  debate, 
uiice  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  acquitting  the  ac- 
cused, could  not  any  more  give  their  votes  for  his  con- 
demnation at  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  taking  of  the 
Totes  always  began  from  the  junior  member  and  grad- 
ualiy  went  on  to  the  senior,  in  order  that  the  lowest 
members  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
bigbetit  {ibid.  32  a).  In  capital  offences,  it  required  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  to  condemn  the  accused ;  and 
when  the  trial  was  before  a  quorum  of  twenty-three,  or 
before  the  Small  Sanhedrim^  which  consisted  of  this 
number,  thirteen  members  had  to  declare  for  the  guilt 
(Mi»hna,  Sankedrinj  iv,  1 ;  Gemara,  ibid,  2  a,  40  a).  In 
trials  of  capital  offences,  the  verdict  of  acquittal  could 
be  given  on  the  same  day,  but  that  offfuilty  had  to  be 
reserved  for  the  foUowwg  day,  for  which  reason  such 
trials  could  not  commence  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Sabbath  or  a  festtvaL  No  criminal  trial  couUl  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  night  (Mishna,  ibid,  iv,  1 ;  Gemara, 
ibid,  32).  The  judges  who  condemned  a  criminal  to 
death  had  to  fast  all  day  {Sanh^rin,  63  a).  The  con- 
demned was  not  executed  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Miuence  was  passed ;  but  the  votes  pro  and  con  having 
been  taken  by  the  two  notaries,  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  assembled  together  on  the  following  day  to 
examine  the  discussion,  and  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  judges  (Mishna, 
Nankttlrin^  iv,  1 ;  (xemam,  ibid.  39  a).  If  on  the  way  to 
execution  the  criminal  reroemltered  that  he  had  some- 
thing fresh  to  adduce  in  his  favor,  he  was  led  back  to 
the  tribunal,  and  the  validity  of  his  statement  was  ex- 
amined. If  he  himself  could  say  nothing  more,  a  her- 
aki  preceded  him  as  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  exclaimed,"  A,  son  of  B,  has  been  found  guilty 
of  death,  because  he  committed  such  and  such  a  crime 
according  to  the  testimony  of  C  and  I) ;  if  any  one  knows 
anything  to  clear  him,  let  him  come  forward  and  de- 
clare it**  (Mishna,  ibid,  vi,  1).  Clemency  and  human- 
ity, however,  were  manifested  towards  him  even  when 
hiit  criminality  was  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
when  the  law  had  to  take  its  final  course.  Before  his 
execution,  a  stupefying  beverage  was  administered  to 
the  ci»ndemne(l  by  piotis  women  to  deprive  him  of  con- 
pcioiisnesB  and  lessen  the  pain  (SanAedrnif  48  a,  with 
Matt,  xxvit.  4S;  Mark  xv,  28,  36;  Luke  xxiii,  86; 
John  xix,  29,  30).  The  property  of  the  executed  was 
not  confiscated,  but  passed  over  to  his  heirs  {SanAe- 
drittj  48  b).  The  only  exception  to  this  leniency  was 
one  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  or  who  led 
the  people  astray  from  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers 
(n''*713')  r'^0^=rrkdvovc;  Matt,  xxvii,  63 ;  Luke  xiii, 
33;  Acts  iv,  2;  v,  28).  Such  a  one  had  to  endure  all 
the  rigors  of  the  law  without  any  mitigation  (Sanhe- 
driM,  36  b,  67  a).  He  could  even  be  tried  and  con- 
demned the  same  day  or  in  the  night  {Tosephta  Scmhe- 
dri»,  x;  Matt,  xxvii,  1,  2). 

As  to  the  different  punishments  which  the  Sanhe- 
drim had  the  power  to  infiict,  though  they  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the  offences  which  fell 
\riihin  their  jurisdiction  to  try,  and  embraced  both  cor- 
poral (Acts  V,  40;  Mishna,  Manothj  iii,  1-5)  and  capi- 
tal pnnishroents,  yet  even  this  supreme  court  was  re- 
stricted to  four  modes  of  taking  life — viz.  by  stoning, 


burning,  beheading,  and  strangling  (n&'^*^lI9  hb'^pD 
p3ni  y^T]).  These  four  modes  of  execution  were  the 
only  legal  ones  among  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial 
(Mishna,  Sanhedtinf  vii,  1),  and  could  be  inflicted  either 
by  the  Great  Sanhedrim  or  by  the  Small  Sanhedrim. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  however,  the  Jews  de- 
clare (tifiiv  ovK  t^iortv  avoKTitvai  ovSiva)f  "  It  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  (xviii,  31), 
which  agrees  with  the  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
that  "  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  was  taken 
away  from  Israel*'  {iianhedrin.  i,  beginning;  vii,  2, 
p.  24).  But  this  simply  means  that  without  the  con- 
firmation of  the  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  proc- 
urator, the  Jews  had  not  the  power  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Sanhedrim  into  execution.  This  is  not 
only  confirmed  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Phar- 
isees complained  to  the  procurator  Albinus  about  the 
assumption  to  execute  capital  punishment  on  the  part 
of  the  Sadducsean  high-priest  {A  nt.  xx,  9, 1),  but  by  the 
appeal  of  Paul  to  the  chief  captain  (Acts  xxii,  2^0), 
and  especially  by  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  trial 
of  Jesus  M'as  conducted.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  (vii, 
54,  etc.)  was  the  illegal  act  of  an  enraged  multitude,  as 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx,  9,  1)  expressly  declares  the  execu- 
tion of  the  apostle  James  during  the  absence  of  the  proc- 
urator to  have  been. 

II.  Thf  Small  Sftnkedrim. — 1.  MemberSf  Constitttfiony 
etc,  —  This  judicial  court  consisted  of  twenty- three 
members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
{MishMf  Sanhfdrinj  i,  5,  6),  and  a  president  (K^BITS, 
exctUency)  as  their  head  {ibid,  i,  6;  Horajoth^  4  b). 
They  had  the  power  not  only  to  judge  civil  cases,  but 
also  such  capital  offences  as  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  (Mishna,  Sanhedriny 
i,  4;  iv,  1).  Such  provmcial  courts  were  appointed  in 
e\ery  town  or  village  which  had  no  less  than  120  rep- 
resentative men  CpT^^ra)— i.  e.  twenty-three  judges, 
three  ranks  of  disciples  of  twenty-three  persons  each 
(=sixty-nine),  ten  constant  attendants  in  the  synagogue 

(noaan  r-^a  b©  •j-'aboa  n-:a5 ),  two  judges' nou- 

ries,  the  one  to  write  down  the  arguments  for  and  the 
other  the  arguments  against  the  accused's  innocence; 
two  court  servants  to  administer  the  forty  stripes  save 
one,  and  to  wait  upon  the  judges;  two  judges,  two  wit- 
nesses, two  counter-witnesses,  two  witnesses  to  gainsay 
the  counter-witnesses,  two  almoners,  and  one  additional 
to  distribute  the  alms,  one  physician,  one  scribe  ("^bab), 
and  one  schoolmaster  for  children— in  all  120  {SanhedrtJit 
17  b;  Maimonides,  lad  Ba-Chezakaf  Hilchoth  SanAe- 
drin,  i,  10). 

2.  Placey  Timff  and  Order  in  which  the  Se8gion$  were 
Held, — In  the  provinces  these  courts  of  justice  were  at 
first  held  in  the  market-place,  but  afterwards  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  synagogue  {Jerusalem  Sanhedrin,  i,  1; 
Baba  Mefsioy  li,  8),  for  the  same  reason  which  made 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Hall  of 
Squares,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple.  They  sat 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  being  market-days  {Baba 
BanOy  82  a;  Kathubothy  3  a),  from  the  termination  of 
morning  prayer  till  the  sixth  hour  (Maimonides,  IIU' 
choth  Sanhedrinf  iii,  1).  The  order  in  which  they  were 
ranged  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim. 
There  were  two  of  these  lesser  courts  of  justice  in  Jeru- 
salem itself;  one  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
mount,  and  the  other  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
hall  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin^  ix,  2),  which  on  special  occa- 
sions met  together  with  the  Great  Sanhedrim  {Sanhe- 
drin,  88  b).  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim against  the  decision  of  this  lesser  Sanhedrim.  Only 
when  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  divided  did  they 
themselves  consult  with  the  supreme  court.  The  stripes 
to  which  offenders  were  sentenced  were  given  in  the 
sj'nagogue  by  the  officer  already  mentioned  (Mark  xiii, 
9,  with  Matt,  x,  17 ;  xxiii,  84),  and  it  ia  evidently  to 
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fluch  a  local  Sanhedrim  that  reference  is  made  in  Matt. 
V,  22 ;  X,  17 ;  Mark  xiii,  9. 

Besides  these  two  courts,  there  was  also  one  consist- 
ing of  three  judges.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  came  suits  fbr  debts,  rubbery,  bodily  injuries,  com- 
pensation for  damages;  thefts  which  involved  a  two- 
fold, fourfold,  or  fivefold  value  to  the  proprietor  (Exod. 
xxii,  1-9);  rapes,  seduction,  slander,  and  all  minor  of- 
fences (Mishna,  Scmkediinf  i,  1-3;  iii,  1).  There  were 
in  tferusalem  alone  890  stich  Sanhedrims. 

III.  Origin^  Development ^  and  Extvtction  of  the  San^ 
hedrim,— According  to  the  most  ancient  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, the  Sanhedrim  was  instituted  by  Moses,  when  he 
appointed,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  seventy 
elders,  who,  together  with  him  as  their  president,  were 
to  act  as  magistrates  and  judges  (Numb,  xi,  16-24), 
thus  constituting  the  first  Sanhedrim  with  its  seventy- 
one  members  (Mishna,  JSanAedrw,  i,  6 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  2). 
Hence  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum  paraphrases 
Exod.  XV,  27, "  And  they  came  to  Elim,  and  there  were 
there  twelve  fountains  of  water,  answering  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel ;  and  seventy  palm-trees,  answering  to 
the  seventy  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Israel,*'  while  the 
other  Chaldee  versions  express  the  judicial  courts  and 
colleges  of  the  remotest  antiquity  by  the  name  Sanhe- 
drim (comp.  Targum,  Isa.  xxviii,  6 ;  Kuth  iii,  11;  iv,  1 ; 
Psa.  cxl,  10:  Kccles.  xii,  12).  Hence,  too,  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice-president  are  traced  to  Moses  {Je- 
rusalein  Sota,  ix,  10).  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  are 
anured,  Saul  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  his 
reign,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was  vice-president  {\foeti 
Katorif  26  a) ;  and  these  two  functions  continued  during 
the  time  of  the  later  prophets  (Pea^  2  b ;  AViWr,  56  b ; 
Tosepkta  Yadat/im,  cap.  xi).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  tells  us  that  the  Sanhedrim  existed 
even  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  it  was  re- 
organized by  Ezra  immediately  after  the  return  from 
the  exile  (comp.  Song  of  Songs  vi,  1).  But  though 
this  view  has  also  been  entertained  bvsome  of  the  most 
learned  Christian  scholars  (e.  g.  Selden,  Leusden,  Gro- 
tius,  Keland),  and  though  alhision  is  made  in  Jeremiah 
(xxvi,  8, 16)  to  the  several  distinct  classes  which  we  af- 
terwards find  constituting  the  Sanhedrim,  while  Ezekiel 
(viii,  11,  etc)  actually  mentions  the  existence  of  seven- 
ty elders  in  his  time,  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  supreme  court,  as  it  existed  during  the  second 
Temple,  developed  itself  in  the  Greek  rule  over  Pales- 
tine. Livy  expressly  states  (xiv,  32),  "  Pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedonia  pertinebat,  senatores,  quos 
synedrns  vocant,  iegendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respub- 
lica  administraretur."  If  the  ytpovoia  rHv  'lovdaiwv 
in  2  Mace,  i,  10;  iv,  44;  xi,  27,  designates  the  Sanhe- 
drim— as  it  probably  does — this  is  the  earliest  historical 
trace  of  its  existence.  The  Macedonian  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrim  is  corroborated  by  the  following  reasons: 
(rt)  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  are  perfectly  silent 
about  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  (6)  The  proph- 
ets, who  again  and  again  manifest  such  zeal  for  justice 
and  righteous  judgment,  never  mention  this  court  of 
justice,  but  always  refer  the  administration  of  the  law 
to  the  ruling  monarch  and  the  magnates  of  the  land, 
thus  showing  that  this  central  administration  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  (c)  The  name 
avviSpiov,  <rvvtSpn>€ip^  by  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  points  to  the  fact  that  this  synod  originated  during 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  It  is  true  that 
Josephus  does  not  mention  the  Sanhedrim  before  the 
conquest  of  Judaea  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63);  but  the  verj* 
fact  that  it  had  such  ()ower  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II 
as  to  summon  Herod  t^  answer  for  his  unjust  conduct 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9,4)  shows  that  it  must  then  have 
been  a  very  old  institution  to  have  acquired  such  de- 
velopment and  authority.  Hence  Frankel  rightly  re- 
marks, "Upon  more  minute  examinstion,  we  find  that 
the  chronicler  gives  a  pretty  plain  sket^ih  of  the  (Jreat 
Sanhedrim,  as  he  mentions  the  exislence  in  Jenisalem 
of  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  priestj*,  Leviies,  and 


heads  of  familiea,  with  the  high-priest  as  president  (3 
Chron.  xix,  8,  11).  .  .  .  Now  the  chronicler,  as  Zunz 
has  shown  {(iottndienttlirhe  Vortrage^  p.  82),  lived  ts 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Seleuci- 
dean  cera,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  did  tl- 
ready  exist,  and  its  beginning  is  to  be  placed  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Asia  was  convulsed  by  Alexander  and  bi^ 
successors  of  the  Ptolemean  and  Seleucidean  d^^nasties 
Palestine,  too,  felt  deeply  the  consequences  of  these  re- 
cent convulsions,  and  to  preserve  its  internal  reJigiou;* 
independence  it  required  a  thoroughly  organized  Uidy 
to  watch  over  both  its  doctrines  and  rights  This  body 
manifested  itself  in  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  high-priest,  as  is  seen  from  Ecdes.  iv,  4, 5,  and 
2  Chron.  xix,  8,  11.  The  Sanhedrim  seems  lo  hs\-e 
been  dissolved  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  revolt  in 
consequence  of  the  unworthy  high -priests  (comp.  2 
Mace.),  but  it  was  reconstructed  after  the  overthrow  uf 
the  Syrian  yoke.  As  the  people,  however,  were  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  whole  power  in  the  bands  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who  were  already  princes  and  high-priests  ihev 
henceforth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president"  (/>er  gerichilieke  Beveis, 
p.  68,  note).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  tra- 
ditional chain  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  which 
is  uninterruptedly  traced  from  Jose  ben-Joeser  (KC. 
170),  as  well  as  by  the  statement  that  with  Simon  the 
Just  terminated  the  Great  Synagogue  (Aboth,  i,  2), 
from  which  the  Sanhedrim  developed  itself.  The  tran- 
sition from  tlie  Great  Synagogue  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim is  perfectly  natural.  "The  Macedonian  conquer- 
or," as  Frankel  justly  states  {Programnu  p.  6,  1834). 
^with  all  his  clemency  towards  PaJestine,  which  resiM- 
ed  him  so  long  and  so  obstinately,  effected  changes  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  people,  and  dissolved 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  to  a  certain  extent  confer- 
red independence  and  a  republican  constitution  upon  the 
Und.  The  people,  however,  valued  highly  their  old  in- 
stitutions, and  would  not  relinquish  them.  Hence  mn^^t 
probably  in  the  confusions  which  broke  out  aAer  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  the  attention  of  the  fightin*;  chief:) 
could  not  be  directed  towards  Palestine,  the  supreme 
court  was  formed  anew,  assuming  the  name  Synhedrion, 
which  was  a  common  appellation  among  the  Greeks  fitr 
a  senate."  It  was  this  development  of  the  Great  San- 
hedrim from  the  Great  Synagogue  which  accounts  for  the 
similarity  of  the  two  names  (ri033,  hblia  'p^inZD 

n^j-nan). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  holy 
city  was  no  longer  adapted  to  be  the  centre  of  religif»u» 
administration,  R.  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  transferre<l  the 
seat  of  the  Sanhedrim  Xo  Jabne  or  Jamnia  (A.D.  68-80) : 
it  was  thence  transferred  to  Usha  {Kethubotky  49;  Sab- 
bafkj  16;  Both  Ha-Shana^  15  b),  under  the  presidency 
of  (Gamaliel  II,  ben-Simon  II  (A.D.  80-116);  conveyetl 
back  to  Jabne  and  again  to  Usha;  to  Shafran,  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  III,  ben-Gamaliel  II  (A.D.  140-163): 
to  Beth-Shearim  and  Sepphoris,  under  the  presidenc}* 
of  Jehndah  I  the  Holy,  Ijen-Simon  III  (A.D.  ]63-I!)3: 
comp.  KetJiubofh,  103  b;  \ida,  27  a) ;  and  finally  to  Tibe- 
rias, under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  III,  ben-«Iehudah 
I  (A.I.).  193-220),  where  it  became  more  of  a  consisttur. 
but  still  retaining,  under  the  presidency  of  Jehudah  II. 
ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  220-270),  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation in  case  anv  Israelite  refused  to  abide  bv  its  de- 
cisions;  while  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  IV,  ben- 
Jehudah  II  (A.D.  270-300),  it  dropped  the  appellation 
Sanheiirim,  and  the  authoritative  decisions  were  issued 
under  the  name  Beth  f/am-Midrdsh  (13'Tian  T"^}- 
Gamaliel  VI  (A.D.  400^25)  was  the  last  president. 
With  the  death  of  this  patriarch,  who  was  executed  by 
Theodosius  II  for  erecting  new  synagogues  contrary  to 
the  imperial  inhibition,  the  title  of  A'aai,  the  \B»t  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Sanhedrim,  became  wholly  cxtuict 
in  the  vear  425. 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  Supreme  Court  that 
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Christ  chose  seTentv  disciples  (Luke  x,  1),  answering 
to  the  Kventy  senators  composing  the  Sanhedrim,  just 
as  be  chose  twelve  apostles  with  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Matt,  xix,  28 ;  Luke  xxii,  30),  to  indi- 
cate thereby  to  the  Jews  that  the  authoritv  of  their 
Bupmne  religious  court  was  now  taken  away  and  was 
rested  io  the  seventy  of  his  own  choice,  and  over  which 
he  himself  was  the  president  and  supreme  Lord. 

IV.  LUerature. — Mishna,  JSanhedrinj  and  the  Gemara 
on  this  tractate ;  excerpts  of  the  Gemara  tractate  JSan- 
kedritt  have  been  translated  into  Latin  with  elaborate 
iMtea  l^  John  Coch  (Amst,  1629) ;  the  monographs  of 
Voraiius  and  Witsiua,  in  Ugolino*6  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxv ; 
Maimonides,  De  Sanhedrw  et  Pania  (ed.  Houting.  Amst. 
1695) ;  Selden,Z>e  Synedriu  et  Prai/ecturis  Juridicis  Vete- 
nrn  Ebraorum  (Lond.  1650);  Zunz,  IJie  gottetdiat^' 
Ikken  Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  37  sq.  (Berlin,  1882) ;  Js- 
ratiitiache  Atmalen,  i,  108,  131  sq.  (Fninkfort-on-the- 
Main,  1839);  Frankel,  Der  pericktHcKe  BeweU  nach 
moMtiseh-taimuduckem  Reektej  p.  68  sq.  (Berlin,  1846) ; 
KapapoTt,  Kreeh  MUlin,  p.  2  (Prague,  1852);  Frankel, 
Mmatssckriftjur  Gesckickte  und  Wiasenachaft  desJuden- 
Mtfsf,  i,  344  sq. ;  Lev^*,  in  Frankel's  MonalMchrift,  iv, 
2i>(>  sq.,  801  sq.  (Leips.  1855);  Herzfeld,  Getchickte  des 
Voites  Israel^  ii,  380  sq.  (Nordhausen,  1855) ;  Krochmal, 
ia  the  Hebrew  essays  and  reviews  entitled  he-ChaluZj 
iii,  118  sq.  (Lemberg,  1856);  Jost,  Geschichte  de$  Judefi' 
thawu  ujtd  srmer  Secten,  i,  123  sq^  270  sq.  (Leips.  1857) ; 
Gratz,  Gesekichfe  der  Juden,  p.  88  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1 863) ; 
Hartmann,  Die  Verbindung  des  A  Uen  Testatnents  mU  dern 
AVsoi  (Hamb.  1831).  Comp.  also  School,  where  all 
the  presents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  will 
be  given  in  chronologicid  order;  and  Synagogue,  the 
(iKEAT,  where  the  development  of  the  Sanhedrim  from 
this  institution  will  be  traced.  For  monographs  on  the 
dN-il  powers  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  our  Lord's  time,  see 
Vulbediog,  Index  Programmatmn^  p.  58.     See  Council. 

San-Jasiis,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  Jagim., 
vhich  latter  are  Brahmanic  anchorets.  They  affect 
ereat  abstinence,  and  refrain  from  marriage,  betel,  and, 
indeed,  pleasure  in  general.  They  are  allowed  to  make 
Wt  one  meal  a  day,  and  to  live  on  alrofs  carrying  with 
them  a  cup  of  eart  hen  ware  only.  Their  clothes  are  dyed 
vith  red  earth,  and  they  have  a  king  bamboo  cane  in 
their  hands.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch  either  gold 
or  silver,  much  less  to  carrv  anv  about  them.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  have  anv  fixed  residence,  nor  to  lie 
two  nights  together  in  the  same  place,  once  a  year  ex- 
cepted, when  they  are  suffered  to  continue  two  months 
in  the  same  place :  they  then  select  such  a  spot  as  is 
thought  to  be  holy,  and  there  they  may  remain  for  life 
if  they  Hish.  They  are  bound  to  be  always  ready  to 
oppoee  MX  enemies,  viz.  Cama,  luM;  Croota,  anger; 
hapt^avnriee;  Madi\A,  pride ;  the  love  of  things  of  this 
world ;  and  Matsara,  thirst  for  revenge, — Burder,  Bist, 
o/tfU  Reiigions,  p.  747. 


t,  or  Sankaracilvrya,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  theologians  of  India.  The  time 
in  which  he  flonrished  is  unknown,  tradition  placing 
him  at  about  B.C  200,  but  H.  H.  Wilson  assigns  him 
to  the  8ih  or  9th  century  after  Christ.  Most  accounts 
agree  in  making  him  a  native  of  Kerala  or  Malabar, 
and  a  member  of  the  caste  of  the  Namburi  Brahmans. 
In  Malaliar  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  four  original 
castes  into  seventy-two,  or  eighteen  subdivisions  each. 
T<»ward8  the  close  of  his  life  he  repaired  to  Cashmere, 
and  finally  to  Kedamnth,  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he 
died  at  ihe  early  age  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  course 
of  bis  career  he  founded  the  sects  of  the  Dasnami- 
I>andin8.  His  principal  works,  which  are  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  re- 
lipoi«  history  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  the 
V^m/a  Svfras,  on  the  Bhngu'vadgitn^  and  the  prin- 
cipal Ufaniskads.  A  number  of  works  are  current  in 
the  Houth  of  India  relating  to  his  life,  among  them  the 
Batikara'dig^ijttyaf  or  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 


Sankara.     See  Wilson,  Sketch  of  Religioua  Sects  of  the 
Hindus ;  Chambers's  Encgclcp.  s.  v. 

Sankhar,  an  evil  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
Talmud  as  having  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Solomon. 

SankhyA  (Sanscrit,  synthetic  reasoning^  the  name 
of  one  of  the  three  great  systems  of  orthodox  Hindfi 
philosoph}'.  Like  the  other  systems,  it  professes  to 
teach  the  means  by  which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the 
complete  and  perpetual  exemption  from  every  sort  of 
ill,  may  be  attained.  This  means  is  the  discriminative 
acquaintance  with  taiva,  or  the  true  principles  of 
all  existence.  Such  principles  are,  according  to  the 
Sankhy&  system,  twenty-five  in  number,  as  follows: 
(1)  Prakriti  or  Pradhana^  substance  or  nature;  it  is 
the  universal  and  material  cause,  eternal,  productive 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is  (2)  Mahat  (lit^ 
erally  ihe  great) ^  or  Buddhi  (literally  inttlled).  From 
it  devolves  (3)  Ahankdra  (literally  the  assertion  of 
"/"),  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world  to  one's  self.  It  produces  (4-8)  five 
tamndtrOf  or  subtle  elements,  which  produce  the  five 
gross  elements  [see  (20-24)].  Ahankara  further  pro- 
duces (9-18)  five  instruments  of  sensation,  viz.  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  tongue,  and  skin;  (14-18)  five  instruments 
of  action,  viz.  the  organ  of  speech,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  excretory  termination  of  the  intestines,  and  the  or- 
gan of  generation ;  lastl}'  (19),  manas,  or  the  organ  of 
volition  and  imagination.  The  five  subtle  elements 
(4-8)  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross  elements,  viz, 
akdsUf  space  or  ether,  derived  from  the  sonorous  tan- 
ma  tra;  air,  derived  from  the  aerial  tanmatra;  fire, 
from  the  igneous  tanmntra;  water,  from  the  aqueous 
tanm&tra ;  lastly,  earth,  derived  from  the  terrene  tan- 
matra. The  26th  principle  is  J^rusha^  or  8<iul.  which 
is  neither  produced  nor  productive;  it  is  multitudinous, 
individual,  sensitive,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  immate- 
rial. 

Creation  results  from  the  union  of  Prakriti  (1)  and 
Purusha  (25),  and  is  either  material  or  intellectual. 
Besides  the  twenty-five  principles,  the  Sankhyn  al.-o 
teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential  gunas,  or  qual- 
ities, viz.  satvoj  the  quality  of  goodness  or  purity; 
rajas  (literally  coloredness)j  the  quality  of  passion ;  and, 
tamaSj  the  quality  of  sin  or  darkness;  and  it  clasMfies 
acconlingly  material  and  intellectual  creation.  From 
the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  San- 
khyft  proper  does  not  teach  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  by  whom  nature  and  fouI  were  created,  and  by 
whom  the  world  is  ruled.  Its  opponents  have  therefore 
accused  it  of  being  atheistical;  and  it  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Yoga  system  to  remove  this  reproach  by 
asserting  his  existence  and  defining  his  essence.  Its 
final  object  is  not  absorption  in  God,  whether  personal 
or  impersonal,  but  "Moksha,**  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  all  pain  and  illusion,  and  recover^'  by  the  soul  of 
its  true  nature.  The  Sankhyn  system  underwent  a 
mythological  development  in  the  Purdnas  (q.  v.) ;  thus 
Prakriti,  or  nature,  is  identified  with  Mdga,  or  the  en- 
ergy of  Brahma;  and  the  Matsya>Purana  afiirms  that 
Buddhi,  or  Mahat,  the  intellectual  principle,  through 
the  three  qualities  goodness,  passion,  and  sin,  becomes 
the  three  gods — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  most 
important  development,  however,  of  the  Sankhyn  is 
that  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  which  is  mainly*  based 
on  it. 

The  Sankhyft  philosophy  is  supposed  to  date  from 
a  period  anterior  to  the  8th  centurj*  B.C.,  and  its  reac- 
tion against  Brahmanism  became  a  popular  movement 
\  in  the  6th  centur>'  in  the  Buddhistic  reformation  of 
Sankhyamnni,  who  taught  the  Yoga  system  with  little 
change,  and  named  its  "deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
pain  and  illusion"  the  Xii-rdna,  .The  reputed  author 
of  the  actual  SankhyS  is  Kapila  (literally  tatcvy),  who 
is  asserted  to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma ;  by  others  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.     He  taught  his  s^'stem  in  Su- 
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tras  (q.  v.),  which,  distributed  in  six  lectures,  bear  the 
name  of  Sankhyd-Prarachana,  The  oldest  commen- 
tary on  this  work  is  that  by  Aniruddha ;  another  is  that 
by  Yijnanabhikshu.  They  owe  their  preservation  to 
Ishwara  Krishna,  who  reduced  them  to  writing,  edited 
by  H.  H.  Wilson.  See  Fitzedward  HalL  Preface  to  his 
c'd.  of  Sankhyd-PraracAatia ;  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  AfiscelL 
Essays  (Lond.  1837),  i,  227  sq.;  Max  Muller,  Chips fi-om 
a  German  Workshop, 

Sankrandanna,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  'Hhe 
variable  one,"  a  surname  of  Indra^  the  god  of  the  heav- 
ens and  of  the  air. 

Sanks,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
June  12,  1806,  and  early  removed  to  Virginia.  In 
1828  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, where  he  labored  until  1858,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  Baltimore  Conference  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Bellefonte  district.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  York,  Pa.,  but  soon  sank  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  and  died  in  the  borough  of  York,  Pa.,  June 
4, 1862. — Minutes  of  Annual  Confer&ices,  1863,  p.  11. 

Sankuxnan,  in  Uindd  mythology,  is  a  wise  and 
pious  king,  w^ho  secured  the  welfare  of  his  realm  and 
then  became  a  penitent.  He  received  from  Vishnu  the 
promise  that  the  god  would  become  incarnate  in  his 
family,  which  was  fulfilled  in  his  being  born  as  Rama. 

Sannah.    See  Kieuath-Santiah. 

Sanng^etal,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Odin, 

Sannui^adi,  in  HindCl  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
eight  playmates  of  Ganga. 

Sanquhar  Declaration.  After  Hall  of  Haugh- 
head  had  been  killed  at  Queensferry,  June  8,  1680,  an 
unsigned  paper  was  found  in  his  possession,  which  was 
never  recognised  by  the  members  of  the  Covenant.  But 
on  June  22,  1680,  a  party  of  twenty -one  armed  men 
boldly  entered  the  little  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  march- 
ed to  the  market  cross,  where  they  read  and  p(»ted  up 
a  paper,  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  in  defiant  rebellion.  The 
Sanquhar  paper  was  as  follows:  "It  is  not  among  the 
smallest  of  the  Lord's  mercies  to  this  poor  land  that 
there  have  been  always  some  who  have  given  their  tes- 
timony against  every  course  of  defection  (that  many  are 
guilty  of),  which  is  a  token  for  good  that  he  doth  not 
as  yet  intend  to  cast  us  off  altogether,  but  that  he  will 
leave  a  remnant  in  whom  he  will  be  glorious,  if  they, 
through  his  grace,  keep  themselves  clean  still,  and  walk 
in  his  way  and  method,  as  it  has  been  walked  in  and 
owned  by  him  in  our  predecessors  of  truly  worthy  mem- 
ory, in  their  carrying-on  of  our  noble  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  several  steps  thereof,  from  popery,  prelacy, 
and  likewise  Erastian  supremacy,  so  much  usurpeil  by 
him  who  (it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know)  is  descended 
from  the  race  of  our  kings ;  yet  he  hath  so  far  departed 
from  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his  perjury  and 
usurpation  in  Church  matters,  and  tyranny  in  matters 
civil,  as  is  known  by  the  whole  land,  that  we  have  just 
reason  to  account  it  one  of  the  Lord's  great  controversies 
against  us  that  we  have  not  disowned  him  and  the  men 
of  his  practices  (whether  inferior  magistrates  or  any 
other)  as  enemies  to  our  Lord  and  his  cnwn,  and  the 
true  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  interest  in  these  lands, 
our  Lord's  espoused  bride  and  Church.  Therefore,  al- 
though we  be  for  government  and  governors,  such  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  our  covenant  allow,  yet  we  for 
ourselves,  and  all  that  will  adhere  to  us,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk  and  covenanted 
nation  of  Scotland,  considering  the  great  hazard  of  lying 
under  such  a  sin  any  longer,  do  by  these  presents  disown 
Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning  (or  rather  tyran- 
nizing, as  we  may  say)  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these 
years  by-gone,  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or  interest 
in  the  said  crown  of  Scotland  for  government,  as  forfeit- 


ed several  years  siiice  by  his  perjury  and  breach  of  cov- 
enant both  to  God  and  his  kirk,  and  usurpation  <^  his 
crown  and  royal  prerogatives  therein,  and  many  other 
breaches  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  and  bv  his  tvrannv  and 
breach  of  the  xety  leges  regnant  in  matters  ci%*iL  Per 
which  reason,  we  declare  that  several  vean  ainoe  be 
should  have  been  denuded  of  being  king,  ruler,  or  magis- 
trate, or  of  having  any  power  to  act  or  to  be  obeyed  as 
such.  As  also,  we  being  under  the  standard  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Captain  of  salvation,  do  declare  a  war  with 
such  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  all  the  men  of  his  prac- 
tices, as  enemies  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  came 
and  covenants;  and  against  all  such  as  have  strength- 
ened him,  sided  with,  or  anywise  acknowledf^  him  in 
his  tyranny,  civil  or  ecclesiastic — ^yea,  against  all  such 
as  shall  strengthen,  side  with,  or  anywise  acknowled^ 
any  other  in  the  like  usurpation  and  tyranny — far  mure 
against  such  as  would  betray  or  deliver  up  our  free 
reformed  mother-kirk  unto  the  bondage  of  antichrist, 
the  pope  of  Rome.  And  by  this  we  horook^ate  that 
testimony  given  at  Rutherglen,  May  29, 1679,  and  all 
the  faithful  testimonies  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
as  also  of  those  who  ha%'e  suffered  of  lat«.  And  we 
do  disclaim  that  declaration  published  at  Hamilum, 
June,  1697,  chiefly  because  it  takes  in  the  king's  in- 
terest, which  we  are  several  years  since  loosed  from, 
because  of  the  foresaid  reasons,  and  others  which  may 
after  this  (if  the  Lord  will)  be  published.  As  also  we 
disown,  and  by  this  resent,  the  reception  of  the  doke  of 
York,  that  professed  papist,  as  repugnant  to  our  princi- 
ples and  vows  to  the  most  high  God,  and  as  that  which 
is  the  great,  though  not  alone,  just  reproach  of  our  kirk 
and  nation.  We  also  by  this  protest  against  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown ;  and  whatever  has  been  done,  or 
any  are  essaying  to  do  in  this  land  (given  to  the  Lord) 
in  prejudice  to  our  work  of  reformation.  And,  to  con- 
clude, we  hope  after  this  none  will  blame  us  for,  or  tif- 
fend  at  our  rewarding  these  that  are  against  u»,  as  they 
have  done  to  us,  as  the  Lord  gives  opportunity.  This 
is  not  to  exclude  anv  that  have  declined,  if  thev  be  will- 
ing  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
offence.  Given  at  Sanquhar,  J une  22, 1680."— Eadie,  Ke- 
cks, Cyclop,  s.  V.    See  Quuenspkrry  Declaration. 

Sansan'nah  (Heb.  Sansannah',  ri|C3C,  pftlnf 

branch  f  Sept.  Savo-nwa  v.r.2c3fvi/nc),  a  town  in  the 
sou  them  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  31). 
The  corresponding  lists  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  5;  1 
Chmn.  iv,  81)  seem  to  call  it  Hazar-susaii  (q.  v.).  It 
is  identified  by  Schwarz  with  the  village  of  Siwummt 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  north-east  of  Gaza— a 
position  which  he  acknowledges,  however,  to  be  rather 
in  the  lowlands  than  in  the  south  of  Judah  {Paktf. 
p.  101, 123);  but  the  boundary-line  can  easily  be  ac- 
commodated to  this  location.  See  Judah,  Tribk  of. 
Wilton  would  identify  it  with  the  Wady  es-Suvy  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  {Bibl,  Res,  i,  299, 800),  not  far  south 
of  Gaza,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  fin>t 
resting-place  for  horses  aft«r  leaving  Gaza  on  the  way 
to  Egypt;  and  he  thinks  a  confirmation  is  found  fur 
this  in  the  circumstance  that  various  travellers,  in  pass- 
ing north  from  Egypt,  have  noticed  that  they  first  met 
with  horses  about  that  locality  (Negeb,  p.  210).  LieuL 
Conder  thinks  {Tent-Work  in  Palest,  ii,  339)  thai  it 
was  at  Beit-susiny  east  of  the  valley  of  Sorek ;  but  this 
could  not  possibly  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Simeon. 

Sansbnry  (Sandsbnry,  or  Bansbry),  Jonx,  a 
native  of  London,  entered  St.  John*8  College,  Oxford,  in 
1593,  aged  seventeen;  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Su  Giles, 
Oxford,  in  1607;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1608:  buried 
in  Jan.,  1609.  He  wrote.  Ilium  tn  Ita&am : — Oxonia  ad 
Protectionem  Regis  sui  Onmium  Optimi  /tb'a,  etc.  (Oxon. 
1608, 16mu). — AUiboue,  Diet,  o/ Authors,  s.  v. 

Sanscara,  or  SanskIra  (Sanscrit,  compldvig\  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindiis  of  the  first  three  castes.    They  are  th« 
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eeretnoDies  to  be  performed  before  and  at  the  birth  of 
a  child ;  of  naming  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
one-hundred-and-fintt  day ;  of  carrying  the  child  oat  to 
ace  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day  of  the  third  light 
fortnight,  or  to  see  the  8un  in  the  third  or  fourth  month ; 
of  feeding  him  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  (or  at 
oiher  stated  periods);  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure  in 
the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  string 
in  the  fifth,  eighth,  or  sixteenth  year,  when  he  is  hand- 
ed to  a  guru  to  become  a  religious  student;  and  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  his  studies 
and  is  fit  to  perform  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  sacred 
writings.— CAamier«'«  Encjfdop,  s.  v. 

SauBCxit  Versions.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  into  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  and  classical  lan- 
guage of  India,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1808  and 
finished  at  the  press  in  1808.  The  man  who  had  im> 
mortalized  his  name  by  this  translation  was  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Carey  (q.  v.).  He  had  also  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Test^  when  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Herampore  in  1812  interrupted  his  labors,  destroying 
not  oniv  a  dictionarv  of  the  Sanscrit  and  various  Indian 
dialects,  but  also  his  MSS.  of  the  second  book  of  Sam- 
uel and  the  first  book  of  Kings.  In  1815  Dr.  Carey  re- 
ceived an  associate  in  Dr.  Yates,  and  both  carrieil  on  the 
work  of  translating  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1822.  In  1820  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  undertaken  at  Serampore,  the  former  edition, 
consisting  of  only  GOO  copies,  having  been  completely 
exhausted.  In  1827  a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Test. 
wss  in  press,  but  various  circumstances  retarded  its  com- 
pletion, and  in  1834  the  impression  had  been  struck  off 
only  as  far  as  the  first  book  of  Kings.  As  the  first  at- 
tempt of  translating  could  only  be  defective,  especially 
when  undertaken  at  a  period  when  the  language  had 
been  little  studied  by  Europeans,  and  no  printed  copies 
of  the  standard  works  were  in  existence,  a  statement  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  a  new  and  a  more  polished  trans- 
lation was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promoiion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  1885.  The 
cnromittee  entered  into  communication  on  the  subject 
vritb  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  new  translation 
WIS  undertaken  by  Dr.  Yates,  formerly  the  associate  of 
Dr.  Carey,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  venerable 
translator  seemed  to  have  fallen.  Dr.  Yates  began  the 
work  in  1840  by  the  publication  of  the  Psalms;  in  1844 
the  Gospels  were  completed ;  and  in  1846  the  Proverbs 
and  the  New  Test,  were  in  the  press.  While  prosecute 
ing  his  work,  Dr.  Yates  was  overtaken  by  death  in 
lS45w  On  examining  the  state  of  the  version,  it  was 
found  that  the  books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Isaiah  had  all  passed  through  the  press,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  PentAteuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  and  Daniel,  had  been  prepareil  in  MS.  The 
work  was  now  committed  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wenger,  the 
translator  into  the  Bengalee,  and  in  1852  the  second 
volume  of  the  Old  Test.,  containing  the  historical  books 
from  Judges  to  Esther  inclusive,  was  completed.  In 
1858  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  translation  up  to  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  was  finished;  in  1868  the  translation 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah ;  and  in  1873 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  announced  as 
completed.  Besides  the  translation  into  Sanscrit  prop- 
er, there  exist  versions  into 

(a.)  SaMerit-Bentfdlee^  \.  e.  reprints  fW>m  the  Sanscrit  !n 
Bengalee  character— viz.  Genesis  (first  published  in  18A6; 
Sd  ed.  1800),  Psalms  (1857),  Proverbs  (1806),  St.  Lake  (ISfiR). 

(6.)  Sixn9erit-Dewi  Nagari,   With  regard  to  the  Deva  Na- 

Siri  character,  the  Rejwrt  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
>deiT  for  1S77  states  that  "  the  Calcutta  Univeri^ity  hat* 
larjrely  of  late  yeani  so  popnlarized  this  language  and 
character  that  it  hss  been  thoneht  desirable  to  piiiit  not 
onlr  the  b<M>k  of  Psnims,  bnt  also  the  hook  of  Proverbs 
ana  the  New  Test.**  Only  the  Psalms  have  as  yet  been 
printed. 

{e.)  Satuerit-OrijfCL  In  this  character  the  same  parts  as 
nnder  (a)  have  l*een  pnhlishcd. 

See  the  BiUe  of  Every  Land^  p.  86,  and  the  Armval  lie- 
poru  of  the  BriL  and  For.  Bible  Society,     (a  P.) 


Bansom,  James  Grsbk,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  18,  1794.  So  destitute  was  the  place  of 
educational  and  religious  advantages,  that  Mr.  Sansom 
did  not  hear  a  sermon  nor  enter  a  school-house  until 
his  thirteenth  year.  His  early  religious  training  was 
received  from  his  mother,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  brought  into 
association  with  the  Methodists,  in  1818  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1819  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  In  1824  he  went  to  Uniontown,  Pa., 
which  was  soon  after  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence, and  he  became  one  of  its  members.  From  1819 
till  his  death  he  was  an  earnest  and  effective  minister, 
eighteen  years  serving  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  iu 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  May  4,  1861.  He  was  of  a  genial 
spirit,  interesting  as  a  preacher,  wise  as  a  couiisi  llor. — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conf  1862,  p.  44. 

Saoson,  Jacques,  a  French  ecclesiastical  i^-riter, 
was  bom  at  Abbeville,  Feb.  10,  1596.  He  took  ordera 
as  a  Carmelite  in  1619,  under  the  name  of  Ignace- Jo- 
seph de  Jesus-Marie,  He  was  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  charge  of  the  novices  at 
Charenton  and  at  Toulouse.    While  in  the  latter  citv 

• 

he  became  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  held 
the  position  until  her  death,  in  1668.  Returning  to 
France,  he  assisted  in  founding  two  monasteries— one 
at  Abbeville,  the  other  at  Amiens.  He  died  at  Charen- 
ton, Aug.  19,  1665.  His  writings  are  of  very  little  ac- 
count except  those  which  give  some  history  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ponthieu.  These  are,  Histoire  Gen(ahtyique  des 
Comies  de  Ponthieu  et  des  Af  aires  dA  IbeviUe^  and  His- 
ioire  Ecclesiastique  de  In  Vilk  dA  bbeville. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Sansovino,  Akt>rra  Contucct,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  was  born  in  1460  at  Monte-Sansovino, 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  but  was 
sent  to  Florence  through  the  liberality  of  a  fellt»w-towns- 
man,  and  studied  under  Antonio  del  PoUajnolo.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  was  called  to  Portugal,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  yeare,  and  constructed  various  edifices  for 
John  II  and  Emmanuel  I.  In  Rome  are  the  tombs  of 
cardinals  Sforza  and  Basso,  executed  by  Sansovino,  and 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Anna  the  group  The  Madonna  and 
St.  A  rni,  one  of  his  best  works.  He  also  executed  some 
beautiful  bass-reliefs  at  Loretto.  He  died  in  1529. — 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Santa  Casa  {holy  cottage).  See  Loretto,  Holy 
House  at. 

Santa  Croce,  Prospkro  dc,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1513.  He  studied 
law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Church. 
Paul  III  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Castel-Chisamo,  ou 
the  island  of  Candia.  He  was  employed  as  papal  nun- 
cio in  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  While 
in  the  last-named  countr}',  he  received,  at  the  request 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  bishopric  of  Aries,  and  in 
1565  the  cardinaPs  hat.  In  1578  he  gave  up  his  see  in 
favor  of  his  nephew,  Silvio  di  Santa  Cmce.  and  returned 
to  Rome.  Sixtus  V  made  him  bishop  of  Albano,  but  he 
lived  only  a  few  months  aOer  receiving  the  see.  This 
cardinal  introduced  tobacco  into  Italy,  and  the  name 
"Santa  Croce"  was  given  to  the  plant.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Oct.  2, 1589.  He  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  in  Latin.  These  have 
been  published  in  the  CoUectio  Vetertnn  Scriptorum  of 
Martenne  and  Durand,  under  the  title  De  Cirilibus  Gal" 
lia  Dissensiombus  Comm,  Besides  this,  there  are  De- 
cisiones  Rota  Bonumatj  Constitutiones  lanece  Artis  tn 
Uii>e  erectaif  and  many  lAtters  in  French  and  Italian 
concerning  the  affaire  of  France,  which  are  published  in 
the  Synodes  des  Eglises  Bfformees. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Gensrale,  s.  v. 

Santali  Version.  Santali  is  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Santhals  of  North-western  Bengal    In  this  Ian- 
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guage  the  Gospel  aooording  to  St.  Matthew  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  1868,  which  was  followed  in  1873 
by  the  Psalms,  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliar}^  Bible  Society.  In  1876  the  Report 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stated  that  the 
translation  of  St.  Matthew  had  been  revised,  while  the 
other  (iospels  and  Acts  were  in  the  course  of  revision. 
In  1877  the  Report  stated  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
had  been  printed,  while  St.  Luke  was  in  the  press,  and 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  were  ready  for  the  press.  All 
these  portions  were  translated  from  the  original  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Santarelli,  Antonio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1569,  at  Atri,  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  later  taught 
belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Kom&  He  died  there 
Dec.  5,  1649.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  attention — De  Ilceresi,  Schia- 
niate^  Apostasia,  et  SoUicUatione  m  Sacramento  Pcemten- 
tia^  et  de  Potentate  Summi  Poniificis  in  hi*  Ddictis  Punt- 
eruUs,  In  1626  it  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  San- 
tarelli held  that  the  power  of  the  pope  extended  even 
above  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  doctrine  was  even 
opposed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  when  they  saw  their 
confrere  denounced  by  the  faculties  of  all  the  principal 
universities.  Santarelli  wrote  some  smaller  works  in 
Italian. — Uoefer,  Nouv,  liiog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Banter,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Tettnang,  kingdom 
of  WUrtemberg,  Crermany,  May  18, 1812.  He  came  to 
this  countr}'  about  1885.  Having  been  converted,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  Rah  way, 
N.  J.,  and  after  three  months  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
labored  with  success  for  three  years.  In  1845  he  was 
received  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  until  1868 
was  in  active  service,  tilling  appointments  successfully 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
And  Maryland.  From  1868  to  1874  he  sustained  a  super- 
numerary and  superannuated  relation.  Oii  March  17  he 
received  injuries  on  the  railroad  that  proved  fatal,  death 
taking  place  March  24,  1874.  Mr.  Santer  was  a  good 
man,  a  diligent  worker,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a  safe  ad- 
viser.— Minutet  of  Annual  Conf,  1876,  p.  44. 

Santl  (or  Sanzio),  Giovanni,  an  Italian  poet  and 
painter,  was  bom  at  Colbordolo,  duchy  of  Urbino.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  and  his  first 
waster.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elder  Sanzio  studied 
under  Mantegna,  His  designs,  without  lieing  extreme- 
ly delicate,  are  carefully  studieil.  Many  of  his  works 
have  disappeared,  but  there  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  his  Virgin  Holding  .hsua,  and  a  Madonna  with 
St.  Tfiomas  Aquiruu  and  St,  Catherine,  He  also  com- 
posed a  Chronicle  in  rhyme,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.  This  is  still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1494.— Uoefer,  Aouv.  liiog. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Santo  Volto  (holg  countenance) .  See  Holy  H  and- 

KEHCUIKF. 

Santos,  JoAo  dos,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  was 
born  at  E  vora,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century.  Be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  St«  Dominic,  he  obtained  per- 
mission in  1596  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Eastem  Africa. 
He  travelled  through  Caffraria,  the  coast  of  Natal,  Sofa- 
la,  Mozambique,  and  penetrateil  some  distance  into  the 
interior.  A^r  spending  eleven  years  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  and  founding  new  colonics,  he  returned 
to  Eurtipe,  and  published  Ethiopia  Oriental  e  Varia 
J/istorut  de  Couaaa  Notaeeis  do  Oriente,  Notwithstand- 
ing the  credulitx'  which  Santos  shows,  his  work  was 
for  a  long  time  an  authority  upon  geographical  points, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the  manners  of  those 
countries  of  which  he  wrote.  In  1617  he  was  sent  to 
India  and  attached  to  the  mission  at  Goa.  He  died 
there  in  1622.    His  Commentarios  da  Regiao  dot  Rios 


de  Cuama  have  never  been  published.— Hucfer,  A  ovr. 
Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  y. 

Santito,  MuuNO,  called  TorteUo,  an  Italian  chroni- 
cler, was  bom  at  Venice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  which,  imda 
the  name  of  Candiani,  had  for  years  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  republic  In  early  life  he  trar- 
clleil  extensively  in  the  East,  explored  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Armenia  and  other  countries,  and  on  his  return  wiote 
his  Liber  Secretorum  Fidelia  m  super  Terra  Saneta  Rt^ 
cuperatione,  in  which  he  described  the  countries  be  bad 
visited,  and  the  varidus  wars  with  the  infidels.  The 
book  contained  also  four  maps  of  the  MeditenraDean. 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt.  Having  finished  his  ta&k. 
Sanuto  went  through  Europe  preaching  a  new  crusade. 
All  his  efforts  were  useless,  and  he  abandoned  the  pn>j- 
ect.  He  died  about  1830.  The  book  and  letters  of 
Sanuto  were  published  in  1611  by  Bongars,  in  Getta 
Dei  per  Francos, — Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,*,  v. 

Sany&Bi,  a  Hindd  ascetic  of  the  most  extreme 
kind,  who  assumes  a  state  of  silence,  and  gives  up  the 
use  of  fire,  eats  little,  and  asks  but  <»noe  in  the  dav  for 
food.  "At  the  time,"  says  the  Code  of  Maou, *^wh«iii 
the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the  p»- 
tie  lies  motionless,  when  the  bummg  charcoal  is  ex- 
tinguished, when  people  have  eaten,  and  when  di»h^ 
are  removed,  let  the  Sanyasi  bid  for  food.**  He  feeds 
upon  roota  and  fruits.  In  order  to  fit  him  for  immon> 
tality,  he  endeavors  to  reach  a  state  of  indifference  and 
entire  freedom  from  passion  and  emotion  of  every  kimU 
He  must  never  walk  without  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  preserving  minute  animab;  and, 
for  fear  of  destroying  insects,  he  must  not  drink  water 
until  it  has  been  strained.  The  only  occupation  suita- 
ble to  his  situation  is  meditation. — Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World, s,\. 

Saon,  in  Graek  ro\*thology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  a  nymph,  or  of  Mercury  and  Rhene,  who  b  credited 
Mrith  having  gathered  the  inhabitants  of  Samothraee 
into  towns  and  villages,  and  with  having  diride<l  them 
into  five  tribes  named  afler  his  sons,  bendes  giWng 
them  laws. 

Sadtds,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  presercfr. 
1.  A  surname  of  Jupiter,  applied  to  him  in  The^ix!. 
A  monstrous  dragon  devastated  that  territory,  ami  the 
oracle  had  directed  that  a  youth  be  given  the  monster 
each  year.  When  the  lot  fell  on  Cleostratus,  his  friend 
Menestratus  caused  a  brazen  coat  of  mail  to  be  studded 
with  barbed  hooks  and  points,  in  which  the  victim  went 
out  to  meet  his  fate.  He  lost  his  life,  but  ao  did  the 
dragon,  and  Thespite  erected  a  bronze  statue  to  its  deliv- 
erer Jupiter.  2.  A  surname  of  Bacchus,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  at  Troezene  and  about  Lema. 

Sapandomad,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  the 
genius  of  the  earth,  a  female  angel  of  the  liighest  per- 
fection, who,  as  one  of  the  Amshaspands  create<l  by 
Ormuzd,  is  engaged  in  an  incessant  warfare  with  Astu- 
shad,  one  of  the  diemons  of  Ahriman. 

Saph  (Heb.  id,  BD,  a  threshold,  or  dish,  as  often; 
Sept.  2(0  V.  r.  De^f ),  a  Philistine  giant  of  the  race  of 
liapha,  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18).     B.C.  cir.'  1050.     In  1  Chron.  xx,  4  he  is  called 

SlPPAI. 

Sa'pbat  (^^r),  Saphati'aa  (Xa^ria^  v.  r. 
£o^oria(),  and  Sa'pheth  (Xai^^  v.  r.  £a0ii^t,  la- 
0i;i),  Greek  forms  (respectively  1  Esdr.  v,  9;  viii,  ^4; 
and  V,  33)  of  the  name  Shepuatiar  (q.  v.)  in  the  cor- 
responding Heb.  lists  (respectively  Ezra  ii,  4;  viii,  8: 
and  ii.  57). 

Sa'phir  (Heb.  Shaphir',  T'BO./mr;  Sept.  trans- 
lates as  adverb,  koK&q),  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  named  only  in  Mic.  i,  1 1.  By  Eusebius  and  Jemme 
(pnomast.  s.  v. "  Saphir")  it  is  described  as  "  in  the  moan- 
tain  district  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon.*'  But 
in  this  description  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  Chuh 
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mattieon  incorrectly  takes  it  for  one  of  the  Hazors  of 
Jush.  XT,  25,  in  the  sonth  of  Judah  {BiU.  Res,  ii,  370). 
On  the  way  from  Jenmlem  to  Gaza,  at  Kuratiyeh, 
RubinMD  saw  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  es-Satcafir^ 
X.  32^  W.,  which  seems  to  be  a  pUiral  form  for  Saphir 
(cump.  (vesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  '^''B'^).  Es-Sawaflr  lies 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ascalon,  and 
about  twelve  west  of  Beit-Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the 
oiast-Toad  from  Gaza  (Van  de  Velde,  Syr,  and  Pal, 
p.  159).  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saberj  close  to 
^awalir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently  very  an- 
cient well  {Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  47).  "  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
agn?e8  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomasttcon^  since  it  is 
not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open  plain  of  the 
Shefelah.  But  as  Beit-Jibrin,  the  ancient  Eleutherop- 
oli*!,  stands  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  place  could 
be  westward  of  it  (i.  e.  between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet 
be  itself  in  the  mountain  district,  unless  that  expression 
msy  refer  to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain, 
were  for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Uiwns  of  the  mountains.  See  Keilaii  ;  Nezib,  etc. 
.Schwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sawafir 
(p.  116),  suggests  as  a  more  feasible  identification  the 
village  of  Sajiriyth^  a  couple  of  miles  north-west  of 
Lvdila  {Palest,  p.  136).  The  drawback  to  this  is,  that 
the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  Beit-Jibrin,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Saliriyeh  is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the 
nuiice  of  Eosebius  and  Jerome"  (Smith).  Van  de  Velde 
inclines  to  identify  Saphir  with  one  of  the  two  other 
villages  named  es-Sawqfir  south  by  east  of  Esdrid,  and 
nearer  to  it  {Alemoir^  p.  346). 

Sapp,  Rksin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  Feb.  9, 
I'^IG.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837;  and  in 
lHi)U  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
then  embracing  a  part  of  Ohio.  For  more  than  thirty- 
four  years  Sapp  serx'^ed  the  Church,  twenty-three  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  regular  pastorate,  and  ten  in 
tb«  presiding  eldership.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
at  Alaska,  Mich.,  Jan.  12, 1873.  and  on  May  5  he  died,  in 
holy  triumph,  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  a  laborious 
and  able  member  of  the  General  Conferences  held  at 
Bttston,  Indianiqpolis,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was 
aL»  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
uf  his  Church. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  1873,  p.  96. 

Sapphi'ra  (£air0cipiy,  a  sapphire  stone,  or  beauti- 
/vlt,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  accomplice  in  the  sin 
for  which  he  died  (Acts  v,  1-10).  A.D.  30.  Unaware 
of  the  judgment  which  had  befallen  her  husband,  she 
entered  the  place  about  three  hours  after,  pmbably  to 
IiM>k  for  him;  and,  being  there  interrogated  by  Peter, 
repeated  and  persisted  in  the  **  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost*" 
which  had  destroyed  her  husband;  on  which  the  grieved 
sfMtstle  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  prononnced 
her  own — *'  Behold,  the  feet  of  them  who  have  buried 
thy  husband  are  at  the  door  and  shall  carry  thee  out.*' 
On  hearing  these  awful  words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  cool  obstinacy  of  Sapphira  in  answering  as  she  did 
the  questions  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
her  conscience  deepens  the  shade  of  the  foul  crime  com- 
mon to  her  and  her  husband,  and  has  suggested  to 
many  the  probability  that  the  plot  was  of  her  devising, 
and  that,  like  another  Eve,  she  drew  her  husband  \nXfi 
iu— Kitto.  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphira's  ignorance  of  what 
bad  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  predictive  lan- 
guage of  Peter  towards  her  are  decisive  evidences  as 
to  the  sopemataral  character  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  history  of  Sapphira's  death  thus  supplements  that 
of  Ananias,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  natural  causes. — Smith.    See  Ananias. 

Sapphire  O^BD,  sappir  [according  to  Gesenius, 


from  its  capacity  for  engraving ;  but  acconling  to  FUrst, 
from  its  hrUliancy^ ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  crdTr^f (pdf ;  Vulg. 
sapphirvs),  a  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright-blue 
color;  see  Exod.  xxiv,  10,  where  the  God  of  Israel  is 
represented  as  being  seen  hi  vision  by  Moses  and  the 
elders  with  "  a  paved  work  of  a  sappir  stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness*'  (comp.  Ezek. 
1, 26).  The  sappir  was  the  second  stone  in  the  second 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Exo<l.  xxviii,  18) ; 
it  was  extremely  precious  (Job  xxviii,  16) ;  it  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it 
furmed  the  second  foundation-wall  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem (Kev.  xxi,  19).  Notwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  aaTr^eipoc  and 
sapphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients  was  not  our 
gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo-blue  crys- 
talline variety  of  corundum,  but  our  lapis -lazuli  (ul- 
tramarine) ;  for  Pliny  (A'.  //.  xxxvii,  9)  thus  speaks 
of  the  sapphirus :  "It  is  refulgent  with  spots  of  gold, 
of  an  azure  color  sometimes,  but  not  often  pur|)le.  The 
best  kind  comes  from  Media;  it  is  never  transparent, 
and  is  not  well  suited  for  engraving  upon  when  inter- 
sected with  hard,  crystalline  particles."  The  account  of 
Theophrastus  is  similar  (De  Lapid.  23).  This  descrip- 
tion answers  exactly  to  the  character  of  the  lapis-laziUi; 
the  "  crystalline  particles"  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  certain  that  the  sappir  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  identical  with  the  lapis-lazidi ;  fur  the  scriptu- 
ral requiiieroents  demand  transparency,  great  value,  and 
good  material  for  the  engraver  s  art,  all  of  which  com- 
bined characters  the  lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any 
great  degree.  Pliny  calls  it "  inutilis  sculpt urse."  King 
{Aivlique  Gems,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli  and  caroei  of 
Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the  material,  but  rarely 
any  works  of  much  merit.  Again,  the  sappir  was  cer- 
tainly f>ellucid :  *'  sane  apud  Judsos,"  says  Braun  {De 
Vest,  Sac,  p.  680,  ed.  1680),  "saphiros  pellucidas  notas 
fuisse  manilestissimuro  est,  adeo  etiam  ut  pellucidum  il- 

lorum  philosophis  dicatur  ^"^ED,  saphir,''^  Beckmann 
{Uist,  of  Invent,  i,  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the  sappir  of 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  lapis-lazuli;  Rosen- 
muller  and  Braun  argue  in  favor  of  its  being  our  sap- 
phire or  precious  corundum. 

The  Oriental  sapphire  is  a  pellucid  gem,  little  infe- 
rior in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  The  best  are  found  in 
Pegu,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  ver>'  seldom  found  of  a  large  size.  Their  color  is 
blue,  varying  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  down 
to  colorless.  The  deep  blue  are  called  male  sapphires; 
the  lighter,  water  sapphires,  or  female  sapphires.  The 
sapphire  has  been  sometimes  found  red,  and  has  then  been 
mistaken  fur  ruby.  There  is  a  gem  called  sapphiro- 
rubinus,  which  is  a  sapphire  part  blue,  part  ruby-color- 
ed: it  is  called  by  the  Indians  nikecundi.  Precious 
stones  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblemat- 
ical of  some  faculty  or  virtue.  Pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  king  John  a  present  of  four  rings :  the  sapphire,  de- 
noting hope ;  the  emerald,  faith ;  the  garnet,  charity ; 
the  topaz,  good  works.  The  sapphire  is  the  stone 
which,  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  bore  the  name 
of  Issachar.  According  to  the  Cabalie^ts,  the  sapphire 
was  fatal  to  serpents.  The  rabbins  also  have  an  absurd 
story  about  the  engraving  of  the  gem  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  by  means  of  a  singular  worm  (see 
the  Talmudical  treatises  Sopha  and  Gittiii).  The  an- 
cients as  well  as  moderns  had  many  other  superstitions 
and  speculations  concerning  this  stone.  (See  Jungeu- 
dres,  De  Sapphiro  [Alu  1705J.)     See  Gem. 

Sappir  Codez.    See  Siiapira  Manuscript. 

Sa'ra  {£dppa)f  a  Gnecized  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
Sarah  (q.  v.),  applied  to  two  women  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  Now  Test. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi,  11 ;  1  Pet.  iii,6). 
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2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel  and  Edna,  betrothed  to 
her  cousin  Tobias,  a  native  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Tobit.  As  the  stor>'  goes,  she 
had  been  married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain 
on  the  wedding  night  by  Asmodsus,  the  evil  spirit,  who 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii,  7).  This  spirit  the  rabbins  call 
Ashmedai,  and  say  he  was  the  incestuous  offspring  of 
Tubal-Cain  by  his  sister  Naaroa,  who  became  the  moth- 
er of  manv  devils;  and  that  he  was  enamoure<l  of  the 
beauty  of  Sara  as  the  angels  were  of  the  daughters  of 
men  (Gen.  v).  See  AsMon^rs.  The  breaking  of  the 
spell  and  the  chasing-away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
**  Hshy  fume,*"  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias,  with 
whom  she  afterwanis  lived  in  peace,  are  told  in  ch.  viii. 
See  ToBiT. 

Sarab.    See  Brier. 

Sarabaltes,  a  vagrant  clan  of  monks  among  the 
Egyptians  in  the  4th  century,  designated  Remboth, 
They  lived  together  in  very  small  communities,  chietiy 
in  cities  where  everything  they  did  might  attract  at- 
tention. They  turned  religion  into  an  art,  and  made  a 
gain  by  the  exhibition  of  preten<led  miracles.  Their 
dress  was  most  disgusting  aiui  their  conduct  immoral 
(Jerome,  Ep.  22  ad  £ustock). 

Barabi'as  (Sapa'^iai*)}  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
48)  of  the  name  Suerbbiaii  (q.  v.)  in  the  Hcb.  text 
(Neh.  viii,  7). 

Saracens,  originally  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
then  applied  to  the  Bedouin,  and  later  to  all  the  Moor- 
ish or  Mohammedan  people  who  invaded  Euro{)c,  and 
against  whom  the  Crusaders  foughL  The  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  was  long  a  puzzle  to  philoli>gers:  Du 
Cange  deduced  it  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham ; 
Hottinger  (Biblioth,  Orient.)  from  the  Arab  taracuy  to 
steal;  Forster  (Journey)  from  anhruy  a  desert,;  others 
from  the  Hebrew  aarak^  poor.  The  opinion  most  gen- 
erally prevalent  is  that  the  word  was  originally  Shdr- 
keyn  (Arab.  Eastern  people) y  corrupted  by  the  Greeks 
into  ^apamivoif  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their 
word  Saraceni,    See  Cuusades;  Moors;  Spain. 

Sa'rah,  the  name  of  two  women  in  the  Old  Test, 
whose  Hebrew  names,  however,  are  different. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  and  mother  of  Isaac. 

1.  Her  Name, — The  Hebrew  form  of  Sarah  is  JT^tJ, 
Sardh,  which  is  the  regular  feminine  of  ^t9,  «cir,  a 
prince^  often  so  used  and  rendered  (Sept.,  Josephus,  and 
New  Test.  2«^  "Sara"  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.). 
Her  original  name,  however,  was  Sarat  (q.  v.)t  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  of  kindred  etymology.  The  change 
of  her  name  from  ^  Sarai"  to  "  Sarah"  was  made  at  the 
same  time  that  Abram^s  name  was  changed  to  Abraham, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
between  him  and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah"  signi- 
fies "  princess"  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the 
meaning  of  **  Sarai"  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  Jerome,  in  Quast, 
Ilebr,,  and  those  who  follow  him)  suppose  it  to  mean 
"  my  princess  ;*'  and  explain  the  change  from  Sarai  to 
Sarah  as  signifying  that  she  was  no  longer  the  queen 
of  one  family,  but  the  royal  ancestress  of  "all  families 
of  the  earth."  They  also  suppose  that  the  addition  of 
the  letter  H,  as  taken  from  the  sacred  tetragrammaton 
Jehovah,  to  the  names  of  Abrara  and  Sarai,  mvsticallv 
signified  their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord.  Among  modem  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversi- 
ty of  interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referred  to  above,  explains 
"Sarai"  as  "noble,"  "nobility,"  etc.  an  explanation 
which,  even  more  than  the  other,  labors  under  the  ob- 
jection of  giving  little  force  to  the  change.  Another 
opinion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  iT'^ib  ' 
(Seraydk^and  to  signify  "Jehovah  is  ruler."  See  Se-  | 
RAiAH.  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the  ' 
change,  and,  besides,  introduces  the  element  Jak  into  , 


a  proper  name  too  early  ui  the  history.  A  third  (fnU 
lowing  Ewald,  //eb.  Gram.  §  324)  derives  it  fn»m  TVC, 
a  root  which  is  found  in  Geru  xxxii.  28 ;  Hos.  xii,  4,  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  tight,"  and  explains  it  as  "oontentioiui'' 
{streitsucht^f).  This  last  seems  to  be,  etymolofricslly, 
the  most  probable,  and  differs  from  the  others  in  Ki^'*"{; 
great  force  and  dignity  to  the  change  of  name  (see  (ie- 
senius,  Thesaur,  p.  1338  b;  lYeiffer,  in  the  Stud,  v.  Krit. 
1871,  i,  145  sq.).     See  Proper  Name. 

2.  Ifer  Parentage^ — She  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi, 
29  as  follows:  "Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wive:»: 
the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the  name  nf 
Nahor's  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Harsii,  the 
father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  (ieii.  xx, 
12  Abraham  speaks  of  her  as  his  sister,  the  daughurr 
of  the  same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother.  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  fi>r 
granted  by  Josephus  (.4  nt,  i,  6, 6)  and  by  Jerome  {Quint. 
Jlebr.  ad  Genetiuj  iii,  323  [eil.  Ben.  1735J)  is  that  harai  is 
the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran  and  the  sJMi-r 
of  Lot,  who  is  called  Abraham's  "brother"  in  Gen.xiv, 
14, 16.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekah.  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  Abraham 
was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his  wife  might  wa 
improbably  be  younger  than  the  wife  of  Nahor.  It  in 
certainly  strange,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  that  no  direct 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  Gen.  xi,  29.  But  it  is  not  ini- 
pmbable  in  itself;  it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent 
of  the  mother  of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  whioli 
in  such  a  passage  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  uth- 
er  to  set  against  it,  except  the  assertion  of  Abraham 
himself  that  Sarai  was  his  half-sister,  "the  daughter  of 
my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother"  ((j^-n. 
XX,  12) ;  but  this  is  held  by  many  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  Haran  her  father  was  his  half-brother;  for  the  col- 
loquial usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a  sifter, 
and  a  granddaughter  a  daughter.  In  general  discitur^e 
"daughter"  comprised  any  and  every  female  descend- 
ant, and  "  sister"  any  and  every  consanguineous  rela- 
tionship. (See  Stempel,  De  Abrakamo  Matrmordun 
IMssimulante  [Vitemb.  1714].)  In  that  case  Abraham 
was  reallv  her  uncle  as  well  as  husband.    See  Brother. 

3.  /Jer  History, — This  is  substantially,  of  couiw,  that 
of  Abraham.  She  came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran, 
from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the 
wanderings  of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action 
is  the  demand  that  Hagar  and  I^mael  should  be  ca.H 
out,  far  from  all  rivalry'  with  her  and  Isaac;  a  demand 
symbolically  applied  in  GaL  iv,  22-31  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Old  Covenant  bv  the  New.     The  times  in 

• 

which  she  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  histoiy 
are  the  rimes  when  Abraham  was  aujouming,  firet  in 
Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  in  both  which  cases  Sarah  sharetl 
his  deceit  towards  Pharaoh  and  towards  Abimelech.  0>i 
the  firet  occasion,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beauty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  xii,  11-15);  on 
the  second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her  death),  bot 
when  her  vigor  had  been  miraculously  restored,  the 
same  cause  is  alluded  to  as  suppoMd  by  Atwaham,  bat 
not  actually  stated  (xx,  9-11).  In  the  former  case  the 
commendations  which  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  bestovretl 
upon  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger  have  been  8u|>- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  owing  to  the  contract 
which  her  fresh,  Mesopotamian  complexion  offered  to 
the  dusky  hue  of  their  ovm  beauties.  But,  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer  Syria  could  offer  cun- 
plexions  as  fair  as  hers;  and,  moreover,  a  people  train- 
ed bv  their  habits  to  admire  "duskv"  beauties  were  not 
likely  to  be  inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  complex- 
ion. In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the  tnithfulnesA 
of  the  histor}*  is  seen  in  the  unfavorable  contract  in 
which  the  conduct  both  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  Av^» 
to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.    She  died  at  He- 
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bnm  at  tbe  sge  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-aeven  yean, 
tirentj-«ight  yean  before  her  busbandi  and  was  buried 
br  htm  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  B.G.  2027.  Her  . 
burial-plaoe,  pnrcbaaed  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,wa8  the 
(tiily  poweision  of  Abraham  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  It 
hsfl  remaioed,  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  it 
tbe  ** shrine  of  Sarah''  is  pointed  out  opposite  to  that 
of  Abraham,  with  thoee  of  Isaac  and  Kebekah  on  the 
one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the  other  (see 
S(anley*s  LecL  on  Jewish  Church,  app.  ii,  p.  484-509). 
bee  Abraham. 

4.  Her  Character, — This  is  no  ideal  type  of  excel- 
koce,  like  that  of  Abraham,  but  one  thoroughly  natural  i 
and  truly  feminine,  both  in  its  excellences  and  its  de- 
fects.   Her  natural  motherly  affection  is  seen  in  her 
tuuching  demre  for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid, 
and  in  her  unforgiving  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid  when 
»be  becaone  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son  ! 
Inaac,  and  in  the  spirit  which  resented  the  slightest  in-  ! 
9uit  to  bim  and  forbade  Ishmael  to  share  his  sonship. ' 
It  makes  ho*  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender  to  her 
own,  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  sacrifice  of 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abraham  to  (yod's  coro- 
maod  in  the  last  case  (Gen.  xxi,  12).     To  the  same 
rharacter  bdong  her  ironical  laughter  at  the  promise 
of  a  child,  long  desired,  but  now  beyond  all  hope :  her 
trembling  denial  of  that  laughter,  and  her  change  of  it 
to  the  laughter  of  thankful  joy,  which  she  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  of  Isaac.     It  is  a  character  deeply 
and  traly  affectionate,  but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  impe- 
rious in  its  affection. 

harah,  however,  is  so  rarely  introduced  directi}'  to  our 
notice  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimiue  her  character  justly 
for  want  of  adequate  materials.     She  is  seen  only  when 
her  presence  is  indispensable;  and  then  she  appears 
with  more  of  submission  and  of  simplicity  than  of  dig- 
nity, and  manifests  an  unwise  but  not  unusual  prompti-  , 
tude  in  following  her  first  thoughts,  and  in  proceeding 
upon  tbe  impulse  of  her  first  emotions.     Upon  the 
whole,  Sanh  scarcely  roeeta  the  idea  the  imagination 
would  like  to  form  of  the  life-companion  of  so  eminent . 
a  penon  as  Abraham.     Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  she  was  a  most  attached  and  devoted  wife.  ; 
iier  husband  was  the  central  object  of  all  her  thoughts ; 
and  be  was  not  forgotten  even  in  her  first  transports  of  \ 
joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xzi,  7).    This  is  her 
highest  enlogium. 

It  is  asked  whether  Sarah  was  aware  of  the  intended 
lacfifioe  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  long-deferred  hopes. 
The  chron<dogy  is  uncertain  and  does  not  decide  wheth- 
er this  transaction  occurred  before  or  after  her  death. 
She  was  probably  alive ;  and  if  so,  we  may  understand 
from  tbe  precautions  employed  by  Abraham  that  she 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  journey  to 
tbe  land  of  Moriah,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  these  precantions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a  mat- 
ter which  must  so  deeply  wound  her  heart.  He  could 
have  the  less  difficulty  in  this  if  his  faith  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  believe  that  he  should  bring  back  in 
Kifety  the  son  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  (Ileb.  xi, 
19;.  As,  however,  the  account  of  her  death  immediate- 
ly foUowa  that  of  this  sacrifice,  some  of  the  Jewish 
^Tiien  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her,  and 
that  Abraham  found  her  dead  on  his  return  (Targ, 
J*maik^  and  Jarchi  on  Gen,  xxiiij  2 ;  I'irke  Eliezei',  c. 
'^l\  But  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  such  an 
inference; 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sarah  (li,  2). 
Paul  alludes  to  her  hope  of  becoming  a  mother  (Rom. 
i^  19) ;  and  afterwards  cites  the  promise  which  she  re- 
crived  (ix,  9) ;  and  Peter  eulogizes  her  submission  to 
her  husband  (1  Pet.  iii,  6).— ^mith ;  Kitto. 

2.  (Heh.  Se'raeh,  n^®;  Sept  Xapa, "  Sarah,"  Numb. 
xxTi,46;  being  there  "in  pause''  Sdrach,  H^'J)  the 
daughter  of  the  patriarch  Asher,  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi, 

IX^Z 


17 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  80)  more  properly  Anglicized  Srrah 
(q.v.). 

Sa'rai  (Heb.  Saray'^  •»^0;  Sept  2«pa;  Vulg.  Sa- 
rai)j  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
It  is  always  used  in  the  history  from  Gen.  xi,  29  to 
xvii,  15,  when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  same 
time  that  her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became 
Abraham,  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctly 
foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as 
Ewald  has  suggested,  "contentious."— Smith.  See  Sa- 
rah. 

Sarai'as  (Zapaiag  v.r.  [in  No.  2]  'AZapatag),  the 
(Treek  form  of  Seraiah  (q.  v.),  namely :  (a)  the  high- 
priest  (1  Esdr.  v,  5) ;  (6)  the  father  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  1 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  1). 

Sar'amel  {'SapafiiX  v.  r.  *A(rapapii\),  the  place 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which  the 
high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon  Maccabasus 
(1  Mace  xiv,  28).  The  fact  that  the  name  is  found  only 
in  this  passage  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  version  of  a  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  from  which  the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Mac- 
cabees is  a  translation.  Some  (as  Castellio)  have 
treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible, since  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known 
a  name  should  be  corrupted.  Other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Kurzgef,  exegetischea 
/landb.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  he  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  appear 
to  adopt  the  reading  AsarnmeL  (1.)  Ha-hafsar  MUlo^ 
"  the  court  of  Millo,"  Millo  being  not  improbably  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem.  See  Millo.  This  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenu- 
ity. (2.)  Ha-haiaar  A  m-El, "  the  court,  of  the  people  of 
God,  that  is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  This  is 
due  to  Ewald  {Gesch,  iv,387),  who  compares  with  it  the 
well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai'El,  given  by  Eusebius  as 
the  title  of  the  Maccabsean  historv.  See  Maccabkb. 
(8.)  Haashaar  A  m-El^ "  the  gate  of  the  people  of  God/' 
adopted  by  Winer  {JRealwb.),  (4.)  Haa-aar  Am- El, 
"  prince  of  the  people  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a 
place,  but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "in "  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by  Grimm 
himself.  It  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  without  it 
Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only,  and  his  second 
title, " captain  and  governor  of  the  Jews  and  priests" 
(ver.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the  solemn  official  record — 
the  very  place  where  it  ought  to  be  found.  It  also 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  certainly  omits  the  title  of  **  high-priest," 
but  inserts  Rahba  de-Jarael^  "  leader  of  Israel."  None 
of  these  explanations,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory. — Smith. 

Sarcm,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  a  superlative  bow 
belonging  to  Vishnu,  whose  arrows  never  fail  to  reach 
their  mark  and  return  of  themselves  to  Vishnu. 

Sarantari,  in  the  Greek  Church,  are  masses  for  the 
dead  during  forty  days. 

Sarapb.    See  Seraphim  ;  Serpent. 

Sa'raph  (Heb.  Saraph',  Cj^b,  Jmmmg ;  Sept. 
Sopa^  V.  r.  'Laia^  named  as  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Eisode, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  dominion  in  Moab.  B.C. 
cir.  1618.  "  Burrington  {GeneaL  i,  179)  makes  Saraph 
a  descendant  of  Jokim,  whom  he  regards  as  the  third 
son  of  Shelah.  In  the  Targum  of  R  Joseph,  Joash  and 
Saraph  are  identified  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 'who 
married  (^l^ra)  in  Moab'"  (Smith). 

Sarasa,  Alphonse  Antoike  de,  a  Flemish  Jesuit 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Nieuwpoort  of  Spanish 
parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  taught  in  the  College  of  Gaud. 
Later  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
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which  he  had  studied  under  the  famous  Gregory  de  St 
Vincent,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  at  An  vers,  July  6,  1667.  lie  wrote 
Ars  Semper  6'aK(i«ndt,  etc.,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  VA  rt  de  se'  Tj'onquUliser 
diuts  les  Evenemen/8  de.  la  Vie,  This  work  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  others  of  their  schooL 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generaley  s.  v, 

Sara8i77dti  (or  SarasvIti)  is,  in  Hindd  mytholo- 
gy, the  name  of  the  wife,  or  the  female  energy*,  of  the 
god  Brahman,  the  first  of  the  Hindu  TrimArti,  or  triad. 
fc>he  is  also  the  goddess  of  speech  and  eloquence,  the  pa- 
troness of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  and  the  DevanAgari  letters.  She 
was  induced  to  bestow  these  benetits  on  the  human 
race  by  the  sage  Bharata,  who,  through  his  (x^nance, 
caused  her  to  descend  fnim  heaven,  and  to  divulge  her 
inventions.  Hence  she  is  called  Bhdrati.  She  is  also 
very  white,  hence  another  of  her  names,  AfcJidsiceta,  or 
Mahasukla  (from  mahatf  great,  and  sioetUf  white). — 
Chambers^s  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Sarojivdii  ii  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ganges  at  Hoogly.  Accurdiug  to  the  myth, 
the  goddess,  being  pursued,  hid  herself  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  character  of  a  stream  furced  her  way  until 
she  reached  the  Ganges,  her  lover,  with  whom  she  was 
united.  Another  tradition  makes  SarasvIti  the  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  whose  beauty  captivated  the  god  him- 
self. As  she  concealed  herself  behind  him,  he  assumed 
five  heads.in  order  to  look  for  her;  but  Siva,  becoming 
angry,  cut  off  one  of  them.  She  is  usually  represented 
as  seated  by  the  side  of  Brahma. — Vollmer,  WOi-terb,  d, 
Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sara  via,  Hadrian  A.,  classed  among  the  English 
divines,  although  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  bom  at 
Hisdin,  in  Artuis,  France,  in  1531.  In  1582  be  became 
])n)febSor  of  divinity  and  preacher  to  the  French  Church 
at  Leyden.  Influenced,  doubtless,  by  his  preference  for 
episcopal  government,  he  went  to  England  in  1587, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  prelates  and  divines. 
He  first  settled  in  Jersey,  where  he  taught  school  and 
preached  to  his  exiled  countrymen  there ;  afterwards  he 
was  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Southampton. 
He  was  successively  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
churches  of  Gloucester  (1591),  Canterbury  (1595),  and 
Westminster  (1601).  He  showed  great  learning  in  de- 
fending the  episcopacy  against  Beza,  when  the  latter 
recommended  its  abolition  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1613,  and  was  interred  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A 
collective  edition  of  all  his  works,  which  were  in  Latin,, 
was  published  in  1611  (Lond.  1  vol.  4to),  under  the  title 
of  Diversi  Tractatiu  TheologUe :  Dv  Diversu  Gradibus 
Ministromm  Erangelii,  See  Hagenbach,  Hiat.  of  Doc- 
tnnes,  ii,  168, 186. 

SarceriuB,  ErasmuB,  an  able  practical  theologian 
of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 
in  1501.  He  studied  first  at  Leipsic,  then  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  and  Melaucthon  in  Wittenberg.  In  1530 
he  left  the  university  and  became  co-rectur  of  a  Latin 
school  at  Lubeck.  Laboring  here  with  some  interrui>- 
tion  until  1536,  he  then  took  charge  of  a  similar  school 
in  Nassau.  From  1538  he  gave  his  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  the  work  of  reforming  the  Church  of  Nassau,  pre- 
siding at  synods,  instructing  the  clergy,  and  furnishing 
them  with  written  works  on  practice  and  doctrine. 
But,  unwilling  to  sanction  the  Interim  (1548),  he  re- 
signed his  position,  retired  to  Annaberg,  and  in  1549 
became  a  pastor  in  Leipsic  In  1553  he  was  called  to 
be  Church  superintendent  in  Eisleben.  In  1559  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  preacher  at  St.  John's  in  Magdeburg; 
but  the  high  Lutheran  clergy  scented  heresy  in  his 
mild  and  genitU  sermons,  and  assailed  him  in  pamphlets. 
Wom  out  with  labor,  he  speedily  succumbed.  He  died 
in  1559  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  In  character,  Sarce- 
rius  was  firm,  conscientious,  blameless.  A  stranger  to 
flattery,  he  walked  among  princes  as  an  equal,  and 


never  qaaUed  before  a  foe.  His  works  were  highly  e»- 
teemed  and  much  studied.  We  mention  only,  Amcei- 
sung  dis  keiligt  Sdir^X  zu  interpretirm  (Basle,  1528):— 
Tradahu  de  Raiiont  Discendes  Theohgia  (1539) :— Con- 
cwnea  Anrmm  (1541,4  vols.) : — De  Cohseneu  Vera  Ecdf- 
sice  et  8.  Patnim :  —  also  Loci  Communes  Tkeologw 
(1542  ?)  :—PastoraU  (1669).     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sarcerlus,  'Wilhelm,  the  only  son  of  the  pie- 
ceding,  was  pastor  at  Eisleben,  but  lost  his  position  be- 
cause of  holding  the  opinions  of  Flacius  (q.v.).  He 
went,  thereupon,  to  Mansfeld,  where  be  died  as  court- 
preacher.  He  published,  Leichen-f  Lauf-,  und  Wasser' 
Predigten: — Geistliches  Jierbarnan: — Fecktsdmk  Jepi 
Christi : — IfOUischer  Trattergesang,  See  Herzc^'s  Real'' 
EncgUop.  xx,  682-686. 

Sarched'onuB  C^apx^dovoCy  v.  r. ^axepooyoQ^la- 
Xtpcdv)t  a  Greecized  form  (Tob.  i,  21)  for  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Esar-uaddom  (q.  v.). 

Sardse'ua  (Sop^aioc,  v.  r.  ZapSaloc,  ZcpoXiac),  s 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Dame  Auzk 
(q.  v.)  of  the  lieb.  list  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Sardesaiua,  in  Greek  my  tliolog^-,  is  an  appellatire 
of  JupileTy  derived  from  the  city  of  Saniessus,  in  Lyda. 

Sardica,  in  Illyria.  A  council  was  held  at  this 
place  in  347,  by  order  of  the  emperors  Constantius  tnd 
Constans,  whom  Athanasius,  persecuted  by  the  Eusebi- 
ans,  had  petitioned  to  convoke  a  council  Twenty  can- 
ons were  drawn  up,  and  regulations  made  ooncemifig 
Easter.  See  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist. ;  Landoo, 
Manual  of  Councils^  s.  v. 

Sardine  (trapdivoc?  apparently  an  adjective  froin 
adphiov^  which  has  the  same  significatiou),  the  naiae 
of  a  gem  (liev.  iv,  3).     See  Sakiiius. 

Sar'dis  (Sap^etc*  o^  uncertain  etymology),  a  cit}* 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdtMo  oif 
Lvdia.  It  was  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  smith 
of  the  river  llermus,  just  below  the  range  of  Tmokii 
(Bos  Dagh),  on  a  spur  of  which  its  acropolis  was  built, 
in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pactolos  (lierod. 
vii,  81 ;  Xenophon,  Cyrop,  vii,  2-11 ;  Plinv,  UiM,  Sat,: 
Strabo,  xiii,  626).  It  is  in  hit.  38^  30'  N.,'long.  27^  67 
E.  Sardis  was  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and,  from  its 
wealth  and  importance,  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges. 

1.  A  ncient  History, — ^The  Lydiana,  or  Ludim,  whose 
metropolis  Sardis  was,  were  the  descendants  of  Lod  the 
son  of  Shem,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Ludim,  the  children  of  Lud  the  son  of  Misraim  the  soo 
of  Ham,  who  dwelt  and  settled  in  Egypt.  These  latter 
were  the  nation  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (xlvi,  9)  when 
he  speaks  of  "  the  Lydians  that  handle  the  bow  C  the 
distinction  will  appear  the  more  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lydians  and  the  Libyans  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  embracing  the  same  cause.  The  Shemiiic 
Ludim  were  a  warlike,  active,  and  energetic  people,  and 
established  an  empire  extending  as  far  east  as  the  rivef 
Halys.  The  city  of  Sardis,  although  of  more  recent  ur- 
igm  than  the  Trojan  war  (Strabo,  xiii,  626),  was  vpfv 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  ifischylus  {Pers,  4o»; 
and  Herodotus  relates  (i,  84)  that  it  was  fortified  by  a 
king  Melee,  who  (according  to  the  Ckrom,  of  Eusebiiis^ 
preceded  Ciandaules.  The  city  itself  was,  at  least  at 
first,  built  in  a  rude  manner,  and  the  honaes  were  cov- 
ered with  dry  reeds,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire «  but  the  acropolis,  which 
some  of  the  ancient  geographers  idcntifi^  'with  the 
Homeric  Hydk  (Strabo,  xiii,  626;  compw  Pliny,  v.  90: 
Eustath.  ad  Diem,  Per.  830),  was  built  upon  an  alroit^ 
inaccessible  rock.  In  the  reign  of  Ardya,  Sanlb  was 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  the  citadel.  Over  this  realm  a  aeries  of 
able  princes  ruled,  the  last  of  whom.  Crocus,  obt^ned  a 
world-wide  fame  for  his  wealth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
philosophy.  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  one  of 
unusual  glory;  he  extended  his  dominion  orer  the 
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whole  of  Ana  Minor  with  the  exception  of  Lycia  and 
Cilida,  and  displayed  u  much  ability  as  an  adminis- 
tntor  as  he  had  done  as  a  conqueror.  But  the  rising 
power  of  Cyrus  soon  came  into  collision  vrith  his  own, 
and,  by  the  capture  of  Sardis,  the  Persian  prince  brought 
the  Lydian  rule  to  a  close.  Croesus  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised the  victor  to  discourage  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lydians  by  restraining  them  from  ail  warlike  occupa- 
tiuns,  and  employing  them  in  those  arts  only  which 
minister  to  luxuiy  and  sensuality.  Cyrus  is  reported 
to  have  taicen  the  disgraceful  advice,  and  the  result 
was  ihat,  from  ranking  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
oacious  of  antiquity,  the  Lydians  became  the  most  help- 
Less  and  effeminate. 

After  its  conquest,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garri- 
son in  the  citadel,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength, 
which  induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the 
Granicos,  similarly  to  occupy  it.  Sanlis  recovered  the 
privilege  of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was  alleged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary*) 
upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fort- 
unes for  the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  ob- 
scure. It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  con- 
tests between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  RC  214  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  bv  the  armv  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  be- 
sieged  his  cousin  Aclueus  in  it  for  two  years  before  suc- 
ceeding, as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery',  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  the  latter.  After  the 
niin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  whose  interests  led  them  to  divert 
the  course  of  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away 
from  Sardia.  Its  pnMluctive  soil  must  always  have  con- 
tinued a  source  of  wealth ;  but  its  importance  as  a  cen- 
tral mart  appears  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of 
the  iavai»ion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  After  their  victory 
over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it 
still  more  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  prosperity. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  deso- 
lated by  an  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  679),  together 
with  eleven,  or,  as  Eusebius  says,  twelve  other  impor- 
tant cities  of  Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the 
case  of  Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by  a  pesti- 
lential fever  which  followeil ;  and  so  much  compassiiin 
was  in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at  Rome  that 
its  tribute  was  remitted  fi^r  five  years,  and  it  received  a 
benefaction  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor  (Tac- 
itus, w4  loi.  ii,  47).  This  was  in  the  year  A.D.  17.  Nine 
years  afterwards  the  Sardians  are  found  among  the 
com|)etitots  for  the  honor  of  erecting,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to  their  benefactor. 
See  Smyrna.  On  this  occasion  they  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian war,  but  their  well-watered  country,  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  richness  of  the  neighboring  soil ;  there 
is  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  important  manufactures 
and  tbe  commerce  of  the  early  times.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  included  in  the  same  oonvenftur  juridicuM 
wiih  Philadelphia,  with  the  Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  col- 
ony in  the  neighborhood,  with  some  settlements  of  the 
old  Msonian  population,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less 
Dote.   These  Mieonians  still  continued  to  call  Sardis  by 
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its  ancient  narne^  Sydtf  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of 
Omphale. 

2.  Biblical  Notice,'^The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore 
an  ill  repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city,  **Thou  hast  a 
few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  deliled  their 
garments"  (Rey.  iii,  4).  The  place  that  Sardis  holds  in 
this  message,  as  one  of  the  *^  Seven  Churches  of  Asia," 
is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the 
Christian  reader  regards  it.  From  what  is  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  ahready  declined  much  in  real  religion, 
although  it  still  maintained  the  name  and  external  as- 
pect of  a  Christian  Church, "  having  a  name  to  live, 
while  it  was  dead"  (Rev.  iii,  1). 

8.  Description  and  Modern  Remains,— Sai6iB  was  in 
very  early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  char- 
acter of  the  neighboring  region  and  from  its  convenient 
position,  a  commercial  mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts 
were  first  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  which  procured 
them  the  name  of  (3d\avoi  IttpStavoi.  The  art  of 
dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented 
there;  and,  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
dyed  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  Phrygia,  with  its 
vast  flocks  (jroXv^rpo/Jarwrdn;,  Herod,  v,  49),  furnished 
tbe  raw  material.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^otviKtSi^ 
^apdiavai ;  and  Sappho  speaks  of  the  voucLXog  ftda- 
^\tiq  A)'^(ov  koXov  cpyov,  which  was  perhaps  some- 
thing like  the  modem  Turkish  carpets.  Some  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  texture,  were 
called  yl/iXordirideC'  The  hall  through  which  the  king 
of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to  the  gate 
where  he  mounted  on  his  horse  was  laid  with  these,  and 
no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch  was  allowed  to  tread  on 
them.  In  the  description  given  of  the  habits  of  a  young 
Cyprian  exquisite  of  great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as 
reposing  upon  a  bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and 
upon  which  these  ^iXoTaTridic  ^apdiavai  were  laid  as 
a  mattress.  Sardis,  tcx>,  was  the  place  where  the  metal 
eUctrum  was  procured  (Sophocles,  Antig,  1037);  and  it 
was  thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face 
of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclse.  This  was  probably  furnished 
by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a  brook  which 
came  from  Tmolus  and  ran  through  the  agoi-a  of  Sardis 
by  the  side  of  the  great  temple  of  Cybele.  But,  though 
its  gold-washings  may  have  been  celebrated  in  early 
times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis  in  its  best  days  was  much 
more  due  to  its  general  commercial  im|K>rtance  and  its 
convenience  as  an  entrepot.  This  seems  to  follow  from 
the  statement  that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  cainyXot 
(stationary  traders,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Ifi- 
iropoi,  or  travelling  merchants)  first  arose.  It  was  also, 
at  any  rate  between  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  and  that  of 
the  Persian  dynasty,  a  slave-mart. 

Successive  earthquakes  and  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks  have  reduced  this  once  flourishing  city 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many  remains  of  its  former 
splendor.  The  habitations  of  the  living  are  confined  to 
a  few  miserable  cottages,  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  BQz-dag,  as  the 
Turks  call  it.  Two  or  three  shepherds  inhabited  a  hut, 
and  a  Turk  with  two  servants  a  mill,  at  the  time  of 
Arundel's  visit  in  1826.  In  1860  no  human  being  found 
a  dwelling  in  the  once  mighty  and  populous  Sardis. 
The  modem  name  of  the  mins  at  Sardis  is  Sert-Kalessi, 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  locality  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  north-west  as  that  of  compkte 
solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread  of  water,  all 
but  evanescent  in  summer-time.  The  Wadis-tchai 
(Uermus),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  is  between 
fifty  and  sixty  yards  wide  and  nearly  three  feet  deep ; 
but  its  waters  are  turbid  and  disagreeable,  and  are  not 
only  avoided  as  unfit  for  drinking,  but  have  the  local 
reputation  of  generating  the  fever  which  is  the  scourge 
of  the  neighboring  plains.    A  countless  number  of  se- 
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pulchral  hillocks,  bej'ood  the  Hennoi.  heighten  the  d»- 
oUtenen  of  &  epot  which  the  mulLitjdei  lying  there 
oiice  made  busy  hy  their  living  preeence  uid  pnrBuils. 
The  acropolis  aeeiae  well  to  deHne  Uie  nits  of  the  city. 
It  ifl  B  marked  ohject,  being  ■  tall  distorted  rocli  of  soft 
sanilslone,  rent  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  The  acropolis 
difficult  of  ascentj   It  has  a  few  rra^mi 


isible 


of  the  temple  which  Alexander  buUt  there  ii 
the  Olympian  Jove.  The  almoel  perpendiculai  wall 
towards  the  eouth  was  considered  impregnahlei  and 
CrceeuB  therefore,  in  defending  his  eapiial  against  Cyrus, 
omitted  lo  guard  it;  but  a  Persian  soldier,  seeing  a  Lyd- 


L  order 


B  helmet,  which  had  fallen  down,wi 
his  proceedings,  and  led  a  body  of  Persian  tioopa  ii 
the  acropolis  ilselt 


RbIds  or  Bardls. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  few  and  incon- 
siderable. The  gernua— called  also  the  house  of  Crceeus 
—lies  westward  nflhe  acropolis.  Amndel  measured  one 
of  its  hall^  and  found  it  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  feet 
in  length  by  forty-three  in  breadth,  and  having  waits 
ten  feet  In  thicknen.  There  are  some  portions  of  a 
theatre  and  of  two  churches,  one  of  which,  said  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was  carefully  examined  by  Col. 
Leake,  and  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  fragments 
of  earlier  ediliceei  and  from  more  recent  investigations 
it  appears  that  these  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Cybele,  and  if  so  tbey  are  among  the  oldest  mon- 
ument* now  existing  in  the  world,  the  temple  having 
been  built  only  three  hundred  years  after  that  of  8o1u- 
moii.  Of  the  few  inscriptions  which  have  been  (Iihcov- 
ered,  all,  or  neariy  all,  belong  to  the  lime  of  the  Koman 
empire.  Vet  there  still  exist  considerable  ramalns  of 
the  earlier  days.  The  massive  Temple  of  Cybele  still 
bears  witness  in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth 
and  archilectoral  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  Mr. 
Cockerell,  who  i-isited  it  in  ISIS,  fouml  two  columns 
■tsnding  with  their  architrave,  the  uone  of  which 
atretfbcd  in  a  single  block  from  the  centre  of  one  to  | 
that  of  the  other.  This  stone,  although  it  was  not  | 
the  largest  of  the  architrave,  he  calculates  must  have 
weighed  tweiity-Hve  Ions.  The  diameters  of  the  col- 
umns supporting  it  are  six  feet  funr  and  a  half  inches  at 
about  thirty-flvefeetbelow  the  capital.  The  present  soil 
(apparently  farmed  by  the  crumbling-away  of  the  hill 
which  backs  the  temple  on  its  eastern  side)  is  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  pavement.  Such  pro- 
portions are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  columns  in  the 
Hernom  at  Samoa,  which  divides,  in  the  estimaljun  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  amoiifc  all  the  works  of  Greek  art. 
And  ■>  regards  the  details^ "  the  capitals  appeared,"  (o 


Cockerell,  "to  atrrpaas  any  speomen  of  the  lonk  he 
had  aeea  in  perfection  of  design  and  executiofu"  On 
the  north  ude  of  the  acropoUs,  ovariookiog  Ibe  tallef 
of  the  UermuB,  is  ■  tlieaire  near  four  hondnd  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  one  thouaand. 
This  probably  was  erected  after  the  restoratiao  of  Saidii 
by  Alexander,  In  the  attack  of  Sardis  by  A 
described  by  Palybius  (vii,  15-IS),  it  coostitaied  oi 
the  chief  points  on  which,  aft«r  entering  the  aty 
assaulUng  force  was  directed.  The  temple  bek>nj 
the  nra  of  the  Lvdian  dynasty,  and  is  nearly  co 
TBueous  with  the  Temple  of  Zens  PanheUenios  in  £gi- 

be  assigneti  the  "  Valley  of  Sweets"  ( jXuric  <i7™>')i  a 
pleasure-ground,  the  fame  oT  which  I'olycTaUi  cndcaT- 
ored  to  rival  by  (he  so-called  Laura  at  SauHa. 

4.  ^H^ntiu.— Ajicienti  Atheneus,  ii,  W;  n,  !il: 

xii,  514,  MO;    Arrian,   i,   17: 

Pliny,  H,  N.  V,  29;    XV,  33: 

Stephanus  Bj-z.  s.  T.Tii,  i  Pan. 

Buiias,  iii,  9,  G ;   Diodonn  Sib 

XX,  107;   Scholiast,  .\riBlDpL 

PacWlii  HerodoIna,i,G9,Hi 

iii,4B;  viii,  106;   Stnbo,  liii, 

S  6;  Tacitus,  AtmaL  ii,  17;  iii, 

6B:  iT,G5.  Modem:  Biwkh./s- 

-     -co,  Soa.  M51- 

Cockerell,    iu    Leake's 

'■    Atia  Moor,  p.  MS;  Anmdrl, 

I    Ditaoetria  ia  Alia  Hiaar.  i. 

■    26-SS;  TchihatcheB;.JiK  J/^ 

'    KOirr,  p.  232-S42;    Chandler, 

TVacsfa  ia  .4  ni  iWiuo  r,  p.  3 1 6  gq. 

See  also  Smith,  Hartley,  Ma> 

tkrlane,  Amndel,  and  Svohoda, 

sevenlly,  Oh  ihc  Srtoi  Chinri- 

a  o/Aiia;  Svmh,  Di—rrUit 

-Sgrf,   Vrb.  Alia    m   ApocaL; 

Iticbler,   WaUfiArtm,   p.  611 

sq.;  Pi«keach,Z>Eistii'iinJqitii, 

Slsq. 

Sard'lte  (Heb.  3at^\  i^-pD,  used  as  a  plnr.  wilt 

the  art.  prefixed ;  Sept.  'S.aptli),  the  patronymic  title 

"■      ■  ■    26)  of  the  descendants  of  Sered  (q.v.), 


o-dan;  Sept.  and  New  TeM, 


the  son  of  2< 

Bordliu  (Hcb.  Dnk,  o' 
aapiu>v\  one  of 
uf  the  high-priesi 
also  JoKphus  (  War.  v,  G,  T),  who,  however,  in  Att.  iii, 
7,  6,  mskes  it  the  sardonyx  (aafilivi-X)-  Still,  as  thi> 
latter-named  mineral  is  merely  another  variety  of  i^at4 
to  which  alMi  the  sard  or  sanlius  belongs,  titere  is  ao 
verv  great  discrepancv  in  the  statemenu  of  the  Jewish 
historian.  See  SaruoNYX.  The  6dm  b  meniioQeil 
by  Ezek.  (Kxviii,  13)  as  one  of  the  omimenta  of  the 
iting  of  Tyre.     In  Kev.  iv,  S,  John  dedarea  thai  be 

look  upon  like  a  Javier  andatani'inestuue.''  Tbeesith 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  vaa  a 
lanliui  (Rev.  xxi,  W).  Tliere  can  scarcely  be  ■  donbt 
that  either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  ia  the  Uone  de- 
noted by  ddem.  The  authority  of  Josephus  in  all  thai 
relates  to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  gratesi 

rked,  Joeephus  was  not  onlj'  a  Jew,  but  a  priest,  who 
he  breastplate  with  the  whole  sacer- 


dotal VI 


The  V 


Igate  agreea  with  his 
nomenclature,  in  jnomes  time  the  breastplate  was 
still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  uf  Concord;  heoce  it 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight.  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior 
variety  of  agate,  has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  fbc 
the  engraver's  art.  "On  this  stone,"  says  King  {AhL 
nemi,  p.  G ),  "  all  the  Gnat  works  of  the  most  cele- 
braled  arttsta  are  to  be  found;  and  this  not  withoot 


SARDO 


85? 


SARGON 


good  eanaei  such  is  ita  toogbneas,  facility  of  working, 
beauty  of  color,  and  the  higb  poliah  of  wbicb  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  wbicb  Pliny  states  that  it  retains  longer 
than  any  other  gem."  Sards  differ  in  color.  There  is  a 
brigbt^red  variety  wbicb,  in  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most 
esteemed;  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew  decern,  from  a  root 
which  means  '^  to  be  red,"  points  to  this  kind.  There 
IB  also  a  paler  or  honey-colored  variety;  but  in  sards 
there  is  always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King,  Ant,  Gemt^  p.  6).  The  sardius  is  the  stone 
now  called  the  cameUan^  from  its  color  (a  came)^  which 
resembles  that  of  raw  flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  (Q'lK)  which  signifies  redness.  The 
sazdius  or  camelian  is  of  the  flint  family,  and  b  a 
kind  of  chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently  engraved  on 
than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients  called  it  sardws^ 
because  Sardis  in  Lydia  was  the  place  where  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it;  but  the  sardius  of  Babylon 
was  considered  of  greater  value  (Pliny, //M/.iVti^  xxxvii, 
7).  The  Hebrews  probably  obtained  the  camelian  from 
Arabia.  In  Y^men  there  is  found  a  very  fine  dark-red 
camelian,  which  is  called  eUA  kik  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib. 
p.  U2).  The  Arabs  wear  it  on  the  finger,  on  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  iu  the  belt  before  the  abdomen. 
It  is  supposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh 
wound. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  Theophr. />e /v<i;h</.  c  48 ; 
Qeaveland,  Mineral  p.  250 ;  Moore,  A  nc  MxneraL  p.  1 58. 

Sardo,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sthenelus,  whoee  name  was  given  to  the  city  of  Sardis. 

Bar'doiiyz  {(rapiow^,  from  capSioVt  the  sardius^ 
and  owit  the  onifx)  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  once 
only — viz.  in  Rev.  xxi,  20 — as  the  stone  which  garnish- 
ed the  fifth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. "  By  sardonyx,"  says  Pliny  (  N.  H,  xxxvii,  6 ), 
who  describes  several  varieties,  "  was  formerly  under- 
stood, as  its  name  implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground 
beneath  it,  like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The 
sardonyx  consists  of  "  a  white  opaque  layer,  superim- 
posed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
said"  (King,  A  nt.  Gems,  p.  9).  It  is,  like  the  sard,  merely 
a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  employed  by  en- 
graven for  the  purposes  of  a  signet-ring. — Smith.  It 
is  a  species  of  onyx,  distinguished  from  the  common 
stone  of  that  name  by  having  its  different  colors,  red 
and  white,  disposed  in  alternate  bands.  But  there  is  an- 
other stone  so  called,  whose  tint  is  reddish  yellow  or 
orange,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown  (Moore,  Anc 
MmeniL  p.  153). 

Sardns,  in  Greek  mythology*,  was  the  son  of  Ma- 
ceri8,who  was  known  as  Hercules  among  the  Libyans 
and  Egyptians.  He  led  a'  colony  of  Libyans  to  the 
island  of  Ichnusa,  who  settled  there  without  driving 
away  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Libyans  subse- 
quently sent  a  statue  of  Sardus  as  a  votive  offering  to 
Delpboa,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island,  which  there- 
after was  known  as  Sardinia. 

Sa'reH  (Vulg.  ief.,  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  extant), 
one  of  the  five  scribes  "ready  to  write  swiftly"  whom 
Esdras  was  commanded  to  take  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Sarep'ta  (lap€7rra;  Vulg. Sarepta;  Syriac,  Tsar- 
path),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Test,  appears  as  Zabephath 
(q.  v.).  The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula 
on  its  single  occurrence  in  ihe  New  Test.  (Luke  iv,  26) 
that  it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  the  Sept  version  of 
1  Kings  xvii,  9, "  Sarepta  of  Sidonia." 

Sareseok,  iir  Persian  m3rthology,  is  a  bullock 
formed  by  Onnnzd  out  of  the  generative  powers  of  the 
primitive  ox  which  was  slain  by  Ahriman.  Sareseok 
sopfdied  the  worid  with  animals,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Sar'gon  (Heb.  Sargon',  V''**)^!  either  prince  of  ihe 


sttn  [Gesenius]  or  firm  king  [RawUnson];  Sept  'Af>va 
V.  r.  Nopva),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whose  general.  Tartan, 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiab,  besieged  Ashdod,  the  key  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  then  invading  that  country 
(Isa.xx,l,4sq.>     B.a715. 

Sargon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
His  name  is  read  in  the  native  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(q.  V.)  as  Sargnta  (see  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab,  p.  14^), 
while  a  town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself 
(now  Kfaorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghun  to  the  Arabi- 
an geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  onoe 
in  Scripture  (as  above),  and  then  not  in  a  historical 
book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from  those 
mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather  one  of 
those  kings  under  another  name.  Vitringa,  Offerhaus 
(Spicileg,  p.  125  sq.),  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  (i>e  Bebvs 
A  ssgrior,^,  61)  identified  him  with  Sbalmaneser;  Gro- 
tius,  Lowth,  and  Keil  (comp.  also  Schroer,  Imper.  BabgU 
p.  152)  with  Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and 
Michaelis  with  Esar-haddon.  All  these  conjectures  are 
now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  distinct  and  different 
from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  fix  his  place  in 
the  list — ^where  it  had  been  already  assigned  by  Paulus, 
KosenmUUer,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Ewald,  and  Winer — be- 
tween Sbalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  was  certain- 
ly Sennacberib^s  father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor  (see  Jour,  of 
Sac,  Lit,  July,  1854,  p.  898  sq.).  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the 
same  year  that  Merodach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  canon,  was 
RC.  721.  This  is  Col.  Rawlinson*s  date  (^Lond,  Aihe- 
naum,  Aug.  22, 1863,  p.  245).  But  the  synchronism  with 
the  Hebrew  annals  [see  Hbzekiah;  Sauaria]  would 
locate  Sargon's  accession  in  B.C  720.  G.  Smith  puts 
it  in  B.C.  722  (Hist,  of  Assyria,  ch.  ix),  and  so  Prof. 
Rawlinson  {Ancient  Monarchies,  ii,  141).  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  usurper,  and  not  of  royal  birth,  for  in  his 
inscriptions  he  carfully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  father. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  took  advantage  of 
Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the  protracted  siege  of  Sama- 
ria (2  Kings  xvii,  5)  to  effect  a  revolution  at  the  seat 
of  government,  by  which  that  king  was  deposed  and  he 
himself  substituted  in  his  room.  See  Shalhaneskr. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of 
Samaria,  which  the  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  as- 
sign to  bis  predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his 
first  year,  before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  is  the  "king  of  Assyria"  intended  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  6  and  xviii,  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Sbal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.  Or  perhaps  he  claim- 
ed the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Sbalmaneser  really 
accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the  city  occurred 
after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king  in  the  Assyrian 
capitaL  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  the  settlement  of 
the  Samaritans  (27,280  families,  according  to  his  own 
statement)  in  Halah  and  on  the  Habor  (Khabfir),  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  (at  a  later  period,  probably)  in  the 
cities  of  the  Modes. 

Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful  war* 
rior.  In  bis  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of  fifteen  yean, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
Babylonia  and  Susiana,  on  the  south ;  Media,  on  the  east ; 
Armenia  and  C^ppadocia,  towards  the  north ;  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, Arabia,  and  Egypt,  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west (see  Records  of  the  Past,  vii,  25  sq.).  In  Babylo- 
nia he  deposed  Merodach-Baladan  and  established  a 
viceroy ;  in  Media  he  built  a  number  of  cities  which  he 
peopled  with  captives  from  other  quarters ;  in  Armenia 
and  the  neighboring  countries  be  gained  many  victo- 
ries ;  while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced 
Egypt  to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.    In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 


hire  iitgtA  tt 
Egypt  i 


w»is— one  in  hi»  »«mid  re«T,  for  rhe 


he  abjecl  of  aLtackj  uid  »  tliird  in 
nintb,  when  Lhe  special  suhJreC  of  cnntemimi  was 
AshclofI,  which  Sargon  look  by  one  of  hit  genenls. 
This  in  the  event  wliich  aiiiwi  the  mention  vf  Saqiaa'a 
neme  iii  Scripture,  liaiab  was  inaimcted  at  the  time 
.if  this  expedition  (o  "put  off  his  shoe,  and  go  naked 
and  barefoot,"  for  a  aign  that  "  the  king  nf  Assyria 
should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisonera,  and  the 
Ethiopian!  c«ptives,younK  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot, 
tothe»h»meofE||[ypl"tlsa.xii,-2-4).  We  may  gath- 
er from  this  either  that  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  form- 
ed part  of  the  garrison  of  Aahdod,  and  were  captured 
with  the  city,  or  that  the  attack  nn  the  Philistine  town 
was  accompanied  by  an  invasion  nf  Egypt  iueif,  which 
was  disastrous  to  the  K^ypiians.  The  year  of  the  at- 
tack, it  ia  thought,  would  IM  into  the  reign  of  the  Hrst 
Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  I  (Kawlinson, /fmi.J^i/iu.i,386, 
note  7, 2d  ed.),  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  Sargim 
speaks  of  Egypt  as  being  at  this  lime  subject  la  MeroS. 
Betudes  these  expeditions  of  Sargon,  his  moniimenls 
mention  that  he  took  Tyre,  and  received  tribute  from 
the  (lre«ka  of  Cyprus,  against  whom  there  ia  some  rea- 
son CO  think  that  he  conducted  an  attack  in  penmn. 
The  statue  of  Sargon,  now  jn  the  Berlin  Museum,  was 
fliund  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  king's  slalue  wouhl  have  been  set  up  unless  he  had 
made  the  expedition  in  person. 


8  SARPEDON 

Sa'lld  (Heb.  Barid',  T^IV^,  mrriror,  as  often 
[Fllnit,  jAiO!  of  re/i^'];  Stpu  Sapti  v.  r.  Sapiil, 
XcHoix,  etc),  the  point  of  departure  on  the  muihtni 
boundary  of  Zebulun,  lying  west  of  Chiakiih  Tabor,  sni 
south  uf  Dsberttii  and  Japhia  (Josh.  lii,  10, 12).  It 
was  unknown  to  Eusebius  and  .lerome  (Otumuut.  >.  v. 
"Saiilh"),  and  the  name  baa  not  been  discovered  by 
m«lcm  research,  Knobel,  holding  the  word  to  mcin 
an  "  incision,"  thinks  it  designalet  merely  the  souibmi 

down  from  the  basin  of  Nazareth  (q.  v.),  between  i«o 
steep  mountains  (SeelKn,  ii,  lul  tq.:  RobinsDo,  iii, 
183).  Keii  more  definitely  auggeata  that  it  may  be 
fuund  in  one  of  the  two  heaps  of  rains  on  tlie  toulh 
aide  of  the  modem  "Hoonl  of  Precipitation,"  nsmcly 
those  near  el-Uezrach,  on  the  north-weaL     See  Taiaa; 
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in  sect  of  this 
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.   (From  the  !kuljii<i 


It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deservea  spe- 
cial mention  among  the  Aaayriin  kings.  He  was  also 
the  builder  of  useful  works  and  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He  relates  that  he 
thoroughly  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  which  he 
seems  to  have  elevated  from  a  pmvindal  city  of  some 
importance  to  the  first  position  in  the  empire;  and  adds, 
further,  that  in  its  neighborhood  he  conslniM^d  the  pal- 
ace and  town  which  he  made  hia  principal  residence. 

veh,"  or  "  Khorsabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series 
of  Assyrian  monuments  at  present  in  the  Loui-re  was 
derived  alo»ost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sargon's  huildinc» 
have  been  found  also  at  Nimrfld  and  Koyunjik ;  and  his 
time  ia  marked  by  a  cnnMderable  advance  in  the  useful 
and  omamenul  arts,  which  seem  to  have  profiled  by 
the  connection  that  he  established  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  sun,  the  celebrsted 
Sennacherib  (q.  v.).— Smith,  The  length  of  Sargon'a 
reign  is  varionalj  reckoned  by  Assyriologinla  as  from 
fifteen  In  nineteen  years.  See  CHROM>ij>nv.  Comp., 
in  aildilion  to  the  above,  the  following  monographs  bv 
Oppert:  t«^'an/«di«uryrw (Paris,  1803);  Utlmcrip- 
liota  da  Sorgimda  (ibid.eod.);  also  Sirachey,  Timt  of 
8argo»  and  Snmaclttrib  (Lond.  1856).     See  Asstria. 


ich  of  the  Blend 
ions  of  Paul  of  Sani< 
verted  and  admitted  to  Catholic  communion  by  Uan- 

Si>me,  however,  were  found  a  hundred  yeaia  later  in 
Babylon.     See  RUnt,  Did.  nf  SerU,  a.  v. 

Bumentitll,  one  of  the  numerous  opprobrioos  ep- 
ithets with  which  the  enemies  of  the  early  Cbrittian 
accosted  them.     It  is  derived  from  the  word  aonsnto, 
lurmuui,  the  piles  of  fagots  around  tike  stake 
to  which  the  martyr  was  rastened. 

Sa'ron  ( 6  Sapiir  v.  i,  aaeapvva,  L  t. 
'O'^VTi,  l)u  Skarrm),  the  district  in  which 
Lydda  stood  (Acts  ix,  3a)i  the  Greek  fnnii 
oftbenameSiiMtON  {q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Tol. 
"  The  absence  of  the  article  froiD  Lydda.  and 
its  presence  before  Saton,  is  noticeable,  ami 
shows  that  the  name  denocea  a  dislrict^aiin 
'  The  Shefelah,'  and  in  out  own  '  The  WeaM.' 
'The  Downs.' "— Smith. 

Saron,  in  Greek  mylbology,  was  a  Knt 
□r  Tnezene,  who  was  fond  of  the  chase.  »■< 
built  B  temple  to  Diana.     While  punuing  i 

time  known  aa  the  Saronian  GulC     He  «u 
buried  in  the  grove  of  INana. 

Sot&iiIb  (Eapam'c),  a  samame  of  <l  nrvu 

atTr<Ezene,wherean  annual  festival  «a*  eel- 

•ubad  )        ebraled  In  her  honor  under  the  name  of  Ssm- 

uia.    See  Saroh. 

Saro'tbia  ISa/M^i  v.  r.  £apu3i !  Vulg.  Canrntli), 

a  person  named  (1  Esdr.  v,  34)  as  one  of  the  hods  of 

the  families  of  "  Solomon's  servants' who  returned  fnan 

Ilabvlon  with  Zernbbabelj  but  see  the  Hebrew  lists 

(Ezniii,67i  Neh.vii,69). 

SarpfidoD,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  son  dI 
Jupiter  snd  Europa,  who  quarrelled  with  his  bmibct 
Minos  and  was  ciimpelleEl  to  leave  Crete.  He  took  p»- 
seasion  of  I.ycia,  and  was  permitted  by  Jupiter  to  live 

<2.)  A  SOD  of  Jupiter  and  Laodamia,the  danghtetaf 
Detlerophon.  Hia  uncles  were  engaged  in  a  protncled 
dispute  for  the  poasessioo  of  the  crown  of  Lycia,  trhicli 
was  decided  by  the  agreement  that  the  realm  should  br 
awarded  to  him  who  should  ahoot  a  ring  from  The  hreart 
of  a  child  without  injuring  the  child.  Laodamia  piv- 
sented  her  eon  for  this  trial,  and  the  genert»ty  of  the 
mother  led  to  his  being  appointed  king.  When  the 
Tnjan  war  broke  nut.  both  parties  sought  his  aid.  lit 
decided  in  favor  of  Priam,  snd  inflicteil  great  injury  en 
the  Greeks  when  they  landed  and  aflsiwards.  He  ilew 
TlepolemoB  (being  at  the  same  lime  severely  wounted 
himself),  led  the  fifth  part  of  the  army  in  the  slorraing 
of  the  fDrtiflcalions,  mounted  the  wall  slew  AlcmiM 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Trojans,  and 
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covered  Hector  wheo  stricken  down  by  Ajax,  but  ulti- 
mately fell  by  the  hand  of  Patroclus.  HU  hones  and 
annor  became  the  spoil  of  the  Greeks,  but  his  body  was, 
by  Jupiter's  command,  borne  to  Lycia  for  honorable  in- 
terment by  the  hands  of  Hieep  and  Death. 

(3.)  A  son  of  Neptune  and  brother  of  Poltys,  who 
lifed  in  Thrace  and  was  given  to  deeds  of  violence. 
He  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Barpedonia  (SopTn^^ovca),  a  surname  of  A  rtemis, 
derived  from  Cape  Sarpedon,  in  Cilicia,  where  she  had 
a  temple  with  an  oracle  (Strabo,  xiv,  p.  676).  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  MyUwlogy,  s.  v. 

Sarpedonlus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Cilida. 
Barpt     See  Paul  {Father). 

Barritor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of  hus- 
bandry whose  province  was  the  hoeing  and  cultivating 
of  the  growing  crops. 

Bar^sechim  (Heb.  SarKJdm',  ti'^SD'^^b,  probably 
priax  of  the  eunuchs;  Sept.  [with  great  confusion] 
^ajfUmaxop  v.  r.  Hafiovoapaaxifh  etc. ;  Vulg.  Saraa- 
chirn),  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxbc,  3),  B.C.  bS8.  He 
appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Rab- 
saris  (q.  v.)  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxxix,  13,  Nebushasban  is  called  Rab-saris, 
**  chief  eunuch,**  and  the  question  arises  whether  Nebu- 
shasban and  Sarsechira  mav  not  be  names  of  the  same 
person.  Gesenius  conjectures  {Tkeaaur,  s.  v.)  that  Sar- 
sechim  and  Rab-saris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles 
of  the  same  office.     See  Samoar-nkbo. 

B^brtaba  (X2i^'^Q),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on 
which  the  Jews  anciently  lighted  the  beacon-fire  (the 
one  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives)  to  herald  the  new 
moon  (Reland,  Pakeat,  p.  846).  In  one  passage  it  is 
ernineously  written  Sartan,  IIS'^O  (Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  162).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Kum  Surlahah 
(Horn  of  Sartaba),  on  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  or  Jonlan 
valley,  not  far  north  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  BiU,  Res,  iii, 
242f  new  ed.).  The  summit  still  retains  traces  of  the 
platfurm  erected  for  building  the  beacon-Hres,  which 
Lieut.  Concler  of  the  English  Engineers  has  mistaken 
for  the  remains  of  the  memorial  altar  of  Josh,  xxii, 
10  (,Q^an  Report  of  **PaL  Erphr.  Fund;*  Oct.  1874, 
p.  241  sq.). 

Barto.  Andr^  Vanxucchi,  called  Del  Sarto,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1488.  Having 
shown  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  a  gold- 
smith to  learn  engraving  on  plate.  Giovanni  Barile,  a 
painter,  persuaded  his  father  to  intrust  him  to  his  care, 
and  he  remained  with  Barile  three  years;  he  was  then 
placed  by  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo.  Leaving  the  school 
of  Cosimo,  be  formetl  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio, 
with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public  build- 
ings of  Florence,  which  gained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion. We  are  told  by  Vasari  that  Sarto  passeil  some 
lime  in  Rome.  After  his  return,  he  painted  for  the 
Monastery  of  the  Salvi  his  admired  pictures  of  the  De- 
Kfnt  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Last  Supper.  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  desirous  of 
procuring  specimens  of  Italian  art,  Sarto  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  picture  for  his  majesty,  and  sent  in  a 
iMad  Christ,  with  the  Virgin*  St.  John,  and  other  figures, 
which  are  now  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  The  king  invited  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  employment  from  Francis  and  the  nobility. 
His  wife  urging  his  return  to  Florence,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  intrnsted  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  etc  Hav- 
ing spent  the  king's  money,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  sank 
into  poverty,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1530.  The 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
two  pictures  by  him,  the  Holy  Family  and  his  own  por- 
trait.   See  En^h  Cyclop,  a.  v. 


SartOriUB,  Erkst  Wiuiblm  Christian,  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  fruitful,  and  genial  theologians  of  mod- 
em orthodox  Lutheranism,  was  bora  at  Darmstadt,  May 
10, 1797,  and  died  at  Konigsberg  June  18, 1859.  While 
studying  at  Gottingen  (1815-18),  he  fell  under  the  ear- 
nest religious  infiuence  of  Planck.  In  1819  he  l)egan 
to  lecture  in  the  University,  and  to  produce  the  firbt  of 
those  numerous  genial  writings  which  have  induced 
some  to  call  him  the  St.  John  of  Lutheranism.  The 
first  that  appeared  was  three  essays — one  on  the  Pur- 
pose qf  Jesus  in  FoufuUng  the  Church;  the  second  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Gospels  (afterwards  disavowed);  and 
the  third  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  and  Faith.  Next 
followed  (1821)  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Human  In^ 
ability,  in  which  he  opposed  Schleiermacher.  In  1821 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  Here  he 
issued  two  works,  The  Doctrine  of  Protestants  as  to  the 
Respect  due  to  the  Civil  Magistracy,  and  Religion  Outside 
of  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason.  In  1824  he  received  the 
doctorate  and  accepted  a  call  to  Dorpat.  Here  appear- 
ed successively  his  Contributions  to  Evangtlical  Orfho- 
doxy,  in  which  he  opposed  Rohr,  Bretschneider,  and  Ra- 
tionalism in  general.  In  1881  he  issued  his  Discussion 
of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  which  speedily  passed 
through  seven  editions,  and  was  translated  into  other 
languages.  These  two  works  attracted  to  him  very 
general  attention,  as  did  also  his  contributions  to  Heng- 
stenberg's  Church  Journal,  in  which  appeared  from  1834 
I  to  1836  his  vigorous  assaults  upon  Mohlcr's  Symbolik. 
I  After  eleven  years  of  academic  labor  at  Dorpat,  he  w^s 
called  to  Prussia  in  1835,  and  appointed  to  the  position 
of  superintendent-general  of  the  province  of  Prusniiaand 
director  of  the  royal  consistory.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  a  sermon  in  the  roval  court-church  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  in  December.  In  1840  he  began  his  work  on 
moral  theology.  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe,  which, 
with  its  modifications  and  its  revisions  for  new  editions, 
occupied  him  until  1856,  and  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  his  chief  title  to  a  place  in  the  world  of  the<il<>gy. 
The  movements  of  the  fanatical  "Friends  of  Light*'  in- 
duced Sartorius  to  issue,  in  1845,  a  work  on  the  Neces- 
sity and  Obligatoriness  of  the  Creeds.  In  1862  appeared 
his  work  on  Pnmitive  Worship,  the  Priesthood,  and  the 
Sacraments;  in  1853  his  Defence  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession; and  in  1855  his  Meditations  on  the  Glorious 
Manifestations  of  God  in  his  Church  and  on  the  Prennce 
of  the  Glorifed  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  After 
a  ministry  of  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors.  The  dav  before  his  decease  he  had  labored 
upon  a  large  polemical  work  against  Romanism,  pub- 
lished afterwards  (1860)  by  hb  son,  under  the  title  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  A  Comparison  of  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
manism in  the  Light  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Tiidentine 
Confessions,  icith  Special  Reference  to  Mohlers  Symbolik. 
Up  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  contributor  to 
Hengstenberg*s  Church  Journal.  Some  of  his  later  pa- 
pers were  of  a  very  severe  polemical  character.  Only 
a  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed.  Sec  Kurtz, 
Church  History  (Eng.  transl.),  ii,  372 ;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  i,  374;  llcrzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xiii,  426- 
428;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  414,  406,  494. 
(J.  P.  U) 

Ba'ruch  {YMpovy),  the  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  85) 
of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Seruo  (q.  v.),  son  of  Reu. 

Barak,  Mbnachem,  Ibn-,  an  early  Jewish  scholar, 
was  born  about  910  at  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  and  died  about 
970  at  Cordova.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Biblical  diction- 
ary called  'p-sa^ b  or  'p^rBPlb,  also  Dn:«  p-<3n«, 
including  the  Aramaean  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  with  ex- 
planations in  Hebrew.  A  grammatical  introduction  pre* 
cedes  each  letter  (ni3n?a),  and  introductions  relating 
to  the  preliminary  grammatical  studies,  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  supply  in  it  the  place  of  a  grammar.  Against 
this  work  Dunash  ben-Labrat  (q.  v.)  wrote  a  criticjue, 
which  elicited  a  rejoinder  from  Sarak.  8aruk*s  Ijexicon 
has  been  edited  by  Philipowski  (Loud.  1 854) .    See  Ftlrst, 
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^ibL  Jvd,  iii,  248  9q. ;  IrUrod.  to  kit  HArew  and  Chaldee 
Diet.  p.  xxvi ;  Gr&tz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  y,  886  sq. ;  Braun- 
schweiger,  Geschichtej  p.  25  m).  ;  Kimchi,  Liber  Radicum, 
p.  xxxi  sq.  (ed.  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht);  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storicoj  p.  287  (Germ.  transL);  Klimpf, 
Nichtandaliuiscke  Poesiej  p.  155  sq.;  Pick,  Menachem 
Hm-Saruk  (in  Heh,  Chr,  Witness,  Lond.  1877),  p.  824  sq.; 
Gross,  Afenachem  ben-Sai-uk  (Bres^au,  1872) ;  and  Geiger, 
JUdische  Zeitschrifi,  1872,  p.  81  sq.    (R  P.) 

Samin,  (Jsk  of.  In  former  times  each  bishop  had 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements  in  the  liturgy 
of  his  Church.  In  process  of  time  diflPerent  customs 
arose,  and  several  became  so  established  as  to  receive 
the  names  of  their  respective  churches.  The  "use"  or 
custom  of  Saruro  derives  its  origin  from  Osmund,  bishop 
of  that  see  in  A.D.  1078,  and  chancellor  of  England.  In- 
fluenced by  difficulties  arising  from  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  Osmund 
collected  together  the  clergy,  and  composed  a  book  for 
the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  which  was  entitled 
the  Custom  Book,  The  substance  of  this  was  probably 
incorporated  into  the  missal  and  other  ritual  books 
of  Samm,  and  ere  long  almost  the  whole  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  adopted  iL  When  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
(probably  in  consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
"  use"  of  Sarum)  acted  as  precentor  of  the  College  of 
Bishops,  a  title  which  he  still  retains.  See  Hook, 
Church  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Usk. 

Sarvagna,  in  Hind(i  mythology,  is  the  aU-seeing 
one,  a  surname  of  Siva. 

Sarvastivfidas,  or  Sarvastiv&diiiB  (literally, 
those  who  mawUtHn  t^  redlify  of  all  existence),  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Va^hashika 
system  of  Buddhism.  Ita  reputed  father  was  Kahula, 
the  son  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni.  See  Koppen,  Die 
Beliffion  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus  u,  seine  Dogmen  (St,Petersbuiig,  I860). — 
Chambers's  Encyelop,  s.  v. 

See  Worm. 


Sasnett,  William  Jeremiah,  a  minister  of  the 
Methoilist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Han- 
cock County,  Ga.,  April  29, 1820,  and  graduated  at  Ogle- 
thorpe University  in  1889.  Af^er  graduation  he  studied 
law,  but  very  early  entered  the  ministry.  His  active 
work  was  soon  uiterfered  with  by  rheumatism.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  accepted,  in 
1849,  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  Emory  College, 
which  he  filled  until  1858,  when  he  became  president  of 
La  Grange  Female  College.  In  SepL,  1859,  he  opened 
the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  as  its  president.  At  a 
very  early  day  its  halls  were  filled  with  young  men,  but 
the  war  coming  on,  so  many  of  them  entered  the  army 
that  college  exercises  were  necessarily  suspended.  Dr. 
Sasnett  retired  to  his  farm  in  (Georgia,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  his  death,  Nov.  8,  1865.  As  a  scholar,  the  at- 
tainments of  Dr.  Sasnett  were  varied  and  extensive.  As 
a  preacher,  his  gifts  were  far  from  ordinary.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  he 
published,  Progress  (1855) : — Discussions  in  Literature 
\\%m),— Minutes  of  Annual  Coif.  MeUu  Kpis.  Church, 
South,  1865,  p.  574. 

Sason,  Aaron  bem- Joseph.  See  Aabon  ben- 
Joseph  Sason. 

Saaportas,  Jacx>b  bex-Aaro:«,  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  born  in  1610  at  Oran,  North  Africa.  Very  little 
is  known  about  his  early  youth.  In  1684  he  became 
chief  rabbi  of  six  African  communities,  which  position 
be  held  for  two  decades,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  In  1654  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  a 
year  later  be  was  recalled  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  charged  with  the  ambassadorship  to  Spain.  In 
1664  he  appeared  as  chief  nbbi  of  London,  which  he 
left  in  1672  fur  Hamburg.    In  the  same  year  he  was 


called  to  Amsterdam,  and  so  likewise  in  1680,  where  he 
went  in  1698,  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1696.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  3p7^  miblH,  or  in* 
dex  of  Biblical  passages  which  arc  explwied  in  haga- 
distic  manner  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  being  a  sup- 
plement to  the  •pnx  rmbin  of  Ah.  Pesaio  (q.  v.). 
He  also  wrote  against  the  Pseudo-Messiah,  Sabbatai 
Zebi  (q.  v.),  in  hU  rxt  ^313  DS^X  (Amst.  1737>  See 
FUrst,  BUiLJud.  iii,  251 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  JudenOL  u^s.See- 
ten,  iii,  168 ;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  d  Juden^  x,  p.  110  sq.    (B.  P.) 

EkuwanldBB,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of 
the  Arsacidas  on  the  throne  of  Persia  (q.  t.).  See 
Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Sassi,  Francisco  Girolamo,  a  noted  monk,  was 
bom  at  Milan  in  1678.  He  took  orders  in  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Oblates,  and  was  made  general  of  the  order 
in  1700.  He  died  at  Milan,  Nov.  2,  1731.  He  gave 
his  life  to  religious  instruction,  and  published  sevenl 
devotional  works,  among  them  Christi  Laudea  and  Jfa- 
,ria  Laudes, — Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog.  Generaie,  s.  y. 

Saltan,  the  Scripture  term  for  the  chief  of  fslleo 
spirits,  and  the  arch -principle  of  eviL  The  doctrine 
of  Satan  and  of  satanic  agency  is  to  be  made  out  from 
revelation,  and  from  reflection  in  agreement  with  reve- 
lation. (In  the  following  article  we  chiefly  follow  those 
in  Kitto*s  and  Smith's  dictionary.) 

I.  Saipture  Names  or  Titles  of  Satan. — Besides  Sa- 
tan, he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  Ow. 
the  A  ngel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  WorUI, 
the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  A  ir,  the  God  of  this 
World,  Apollgon,  A baddon,  Belial,  BeeUebub.  "Satan" 
and  **  devir  are  the  names  by  which  he  is  ofbener  dis- 
tinguished than  by  any  other,  the  former  being  applied 
to  him  about  forty  times  and  the  latter  about  fifty  time^ 
See  each  term. 

Satan  is  the  Hebrew  word  )^^  satan',  transferrsd 
to  the  English.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  *|^b,  which 
means  **  to  lie  in  wait,"  "  to  oppose,"  **  to  be  an  adver- 
sary ;"  hence,  the  noun  denotes  an  adoersarp,  or  opposer. 
The  word  in  its  generic  sense  occurs  in  1  Kings  xi  J4 : 
"The  Lord  raised  up  an  adversary  (tfafon;  Sept. <raro>) 
against  Solomon,"  i.  e.  Hadad  the  Fdoroite.  In  the  2Sd 
verse  the  word  occurs  again,  applied  to  Rezan.  It  u 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  1  Sam.  xxix,  4,  where  David 
is  termed  an  adversary ,  and  in  Numb,  xxii,  22,  where 
the  angel  "  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  {saian)  to 
Balaam,"  i.  e.  to  oppose  him  when  be  w^it  with  the 
princes  of  Moab.  See  also  2  Sam.  xix,  22,  I  Kings  v, 
4 ,  xi,  25 ,  Psa.  cix,  6,  where  the  Sept.  has  iirf/3ovXoc, 
avrtffai|ievoc,  ha^XoQ,  etc  In  Zech.  iii,  1, 2,  Uie  won! 
occurs  in  its  specific  sense  as  a  proper  name .  '*  And  he 
showed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand 
to  resisL  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee,  O  Satan."  Here  it  is  manifest,  both  from 
the  context  and  the  use  of  the  article,  that  some  psi^ 
ticular  adversary  is  denoted.  In  Job  i,  ii,  the  same  use 
of  the  word  with  the  article  occurs  several  times.  The 
events  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as  the  agent  con- 
Arm  this  view.  He  was  a  distinguished  adversary  and 
tempter.  See  also  1  Chron.  xxi,  1.  In  all  these  latter 
passages  the  Sept.  has  varav,  and  the  Vulg.  Satan. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Test,  this 
doctrine  of  an  invisible  evil  agent  becomes  more  dear. 
With  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  great  opposer  of  that  king- 
dom, the  particular  adversary  and  antagonist  of  the 
Saviour,  would  naturally  become  more  active  and  more 
known.  The  antagonism  of  Satan  and  bis  kingdom  to 
Christ  and  his  kin^om  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Test.,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  passages 
and  their  contexts:  Matt,  iv,  10;  xii,  26;  Mark  iy,l5; 
Luke  X,  18;  xxii,  8, 31 ;  Acts  xxvi,  18;  Rom.  xvi,  20; 
2  Cor.  xi,  14;  Rev.  ii,  18;  xii,  9.     Peter  is  once  called 
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Satan,  because  his  spirit  and  oondact,  at  a  certain  timei 
were  M  much  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
Christ,  and  so  much  in  the  same  line  of  direction  with 
the  workings  of  Satan.  This  is  the  only  application 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Test  to  any  but  the  prince  of 
the  apostate  angela.  In  the  New  Test,  the  word  is  <ia'- 
TovaQy  followed  by  the  Vulg.  SaUauu,  except  in  2  Cor. 
xii,  7,  where  iraray  is  used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five 
places  (exclusive  of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corre* 
spending  word  6  $ia^\oQ  in  aboot  the  same  number. 
The  title  6  apymv  rou  Kovfiou  rovrov  is  used  three 
tiroes;  6  irovtipot  is  used  certainly  six  times,  probably 
more  frequently,  and  6  ir£ipaZ**v  twice. 

Devil  (Af a/3oXoc)  is  the  more  frequent  term  of  design 
nation  given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Test.  Both  "Satan" 
and  "devil"  are  in  several  instances  applied  to  the  same 
being  (Rev.  xii,  9),  "That  old  serpent,  the  devil  and 
Satan.**  Christ,  in  the  temptation  (Matt,  iv),  in  his  re- 
puktt  of  the  tempter,  cidls  him  Satan ;  while  the  evan- 
gelists distinguish  him  by  the  term  "deviL"  Devil  is 
the  word  iiajioXog  transferred  from  the  verb  dutfiUXXut, 
"to  thrust  through,**  "to  carry  over,'*  and,  tropically, 
"  to  inform  against,**  "  to  accuse.*'  He  is  also  called  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  xii,  10).  The  Hebrew 
tenn  Satan  is  more  generic  than  the  word  devil,  at  least 
by  its  etymology.  The  former  expresses  his  character 
as  an  oppiAer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes  more  par- 
ticolariy  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  saints,  as 
their  traducer  and  accuser.  Auz/3oXoc  is  the  uniform 
translation  which  the  Sept.  gives  of  the  Hebrew  Satan 
when  used  with  the  article.  Farmer  says  that  the  term 
Satan  is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person  or 
spirit,  but  signilies  an  adversary,  or  opponent  in  general. 
This  is  to  no  purpose,  since  it  is  idso  applied  to  the 
"devil**  as  an  adversary  in  particular.  There  are  four 
instances  in  the  New  Test,  in  which  the  word  "  devil,** 
dktbolaty  is  applied  to  human  beings.  In  three  out  of 
the  four  it  is  in  the  plural  number,  expressive  of  qual- 
ity and  not  personality  (1  Tim.  iii,  11;  2  Tim.  iii,  8; 
Titos  ii,  3).  In  the  fourth  instance  (.John  vi,  70),  Jesus 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  f"  Thb  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  New  Test,  of  its  application  to  a  human  being  in 
the  singnlar  number^  and  here  Dr.  Ompbell  thinks  it 
should  not  be  translated  "devil."  The  translation  is, 
however,  of  no  consequence,  since  it  is  with  the  use  of 
the  original  word  that  this  article  is  concerned.  The 
obvious  reasons  for  this  application  of  SidfioXog  to  Ju- 
das, as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  go  to  confirm 
the  nile.  The  rule  is  that,  in  the  New-Test,  usage,  the 
word  in  the  singnlar  number  denotes  individuality,  and 
is  applied  to  Satan  as  a  proper  name.  By  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  applied  to  Judas,  from  his  resemblance  to  the 
devil,  as  an  aocuser  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and  from  his 
contributing  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against  Christ. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  ttsus  loquendi  of  the  New 
Test,  shows  6  ^tafioXot  to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to 
an  extraordinary  being,  whose  mflnence  upon  the  hu- 
man race  is  great  and  mischievous  (Matt,  iv,  1-11; 
Lake  viii,  12;  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  £ph.  vi,  11 ; 
1  Pet  V,  8;  1  John  iii,  8 ;  Rev.  xii,  9).    See  Dkviu 

The  term  "devil,"  which  is  in  the  New  Test,  the 
uniform  translation  of  diafioKog,  is  also  frequently  the 
tnnslation  cfdtemont  iaiiiuVf  and  damonion,  dcufioviov. 
Between  theae  words  and  diifioXo^  the  English  trans- 
laton  have  made  no  distinction.  The  former  are  almost 
always  used  in  connection  with  demoniacal  possessions, 
and  are  applied  to  the  poaocoeing  spirits,  but  never  to 
the  prince  of  those  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  itdfio- 
Xof  is  never  applied  to  the  dsnnons,  but  only  to  their 
prince,  thus  showing  that  the  one  is  used  definitely  as 
a  proper  name,  while  the  others  are  used  indefinitely  as 
generic  terma.  The  sacred  writers  made  a  distinction, 
which  in  the  English  and  most  modem  vecrions  is  lost 
See  D.SMOH. 

n.  PenonaHhf  of  Satan,— "W^  determine  this  point 
hy  the  same  criteria  that  we  ose  in  determining  whether 


Caesar  and  Napoleon  were  real,  personal  beings,  or  the 
personifications  of  abstract  ideas,  viz.  by  the  tenor  of 
history  concerning  them,  and  the  ascription  of  personal 
attributes  to  them.  All  the  forms  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  setting  forth 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Satan.  They  describe  him 
as  having  power  and  dominion,  messengers  and  follow- 
ers. He  tempts  and  resists;  he  is  held  accountable, 
charged  with  guilt;  is  to  be  judged,  and  to  receive  final 
punishment.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  teach  the  proper  personality  of 
Satan,  they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terms 
than  those  which  they  have  actually  used.  To  suppose 
that  ail  this  semblance  of  a  real,  veritable,  conscious 
moral  agent  is  only  a  trope,  a  prosopopoeia,  is  to  make 
the  inspired  penmen  guilty  of  emplopng  a  figure  in 
such  a  way  that,  by  no  ascertained  laws  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  was  a  figure — in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure,  without  violence 
to  all  the  rhetorical  rules  by  which  they  on  other  occa- 
sions are  known  to  have  been  guided.  A  personifica- 
tion protracted  through  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  even 
should  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  one  per- 
son, is  altogether  anomalous  and  inadmissible.  But 
to  suppose  that  the  several  writers  of  the  diflferent  books 
of  the  Bible,  diverse  in  their  style  and  intellectual  habits, 
writing  under  widely  difiering  circumstances,  through  a 
period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  should  each,  from 
Moses  to  John,  fall  into  the  use  of  the  same  personifica- 
tion, is  to  require  men  to  believe  that  the  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  ought  to  have  done  the  least  violence  to  the 
common  laws  of  language,  have  really  done  the  most. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  than  these  general 
ones  by  which  the  theory  of  personification  is  encum- 
bered. This  theoiy  supposes  the  devil  to  be  the  jortn- 
ciple  of  evil.  Let  it  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of 
two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture.  "  Then  was  Jesus 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devir  (Matt,  iv,  1-11).  Was  Jesus  tempted  by  a 
real,  personal  being?  or  was  it  by  the  principle  of  evil? 
If  by  the  latter,  in  whom  or  what  did  this  principle  re- 
side? Was  it  in  Jesus?  Then  it  could  not  be  tnie 
that  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  very  principle  of  sin  was 
in  him,  which  would  have  made  him  the  tempter  of 
himself.  This  is  bad  hermeneutics,  producing  worse 
theology.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  princi- 
ple of  evil,  in  order  to  be  moral  evil,  must  inhere  in 
some  conscious  moral  being.  Sin  is  evil  only  as  it  im- 
plies the  state  or  action  of  some  personal  and  accounta- 
ble agent.  Again ;  "  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth :  he  is  a  liar  and 
the  father  of  it"  (John  viii,  44).  With  what  propriety 
could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged  upon  an  ab- 
straction? An  abstraction  a  murderer!  a  liarl  Seri- 
ously to  affirm  such  things  of  the  mere  abstraction  of 
evil  is  a  solemn  fiction ;  while  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen 
angel,  who  beguiled  Eve  by  falsehood,  and  brought  death 
upon  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  intelligible  and  affecting 
tnith. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  t<o  prove  that,  in  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Ever}' 
quality,  every  action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is 
attributed  to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed away.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus 
reveal^.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  his  existence  is 
of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered,  although 
it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  supposed  manifestations 
of  supernatural  power,  and  any  asserted  principles  of 
divine  action  which  fall  within  its  sphere  of  experience 
("  the  earthly  things"  of  John  iii,  12).  It  may  by  such 
examination  satisfy  itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a 
Person  or  a  book ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then 
accept  and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test,  or  to 
explain,  the  disclosures  of  this  divine  authority  upon 
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Bobjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "heavenly  things," of 
which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or  disclose  them,  save 
the  "  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven"). 

It  is  true  that  human  thought  can  assert  an  a  priori 
probability  or  improbability  in  such  statements  made, 
based  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ac- 
cordance in  principle  between  the  things  seen  and  the 
things  unseen,  between  the  effects,  which  are  visible, 
and  the  causes,  which  are  revealed  from  the  regions  of 
mysterj'.  But  even  this  power  of  weighing  probability 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  fact  and  tendency  than  to 
the  method  of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even 
of  natural  action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observa- 
tion. In  the  discussion  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt  that  in  all 
the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  must  be  exercised;  but  the  inference  that  the 
method  of  their  exercise  is  found  there,  as  here,  in  the 
creation  of  sentient  and  rational  beings  is  one  at  best 
of  but  moderate  probability.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Whatever  supernatural  orders 
of  beings  may  exist,  we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case, 
as  in  ours,  the  divine  government  must  be  carried  on  by 
the  union  of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  over- 
ruling power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  his  central  attribute.  But  bevond  this  we  can 
assert  nothing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely  even  say 
of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  government  whether 
it  is  antecedently  probable  or  improbable. 

Thus,  on  onr  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain  by 
observation  the  existence  of  evil — that  is,  of  facts  and 
thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  conscience  as- 
serts to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with  them  suffering 
and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results.  If  he  attempts 
to  trace  them  to  chcir  causes,  he  finds  them  to  arise,  for 
each  individual,  partly  frum  the  power  of  certain  inter- 
nal impulses  which  act  upon  the  will,  partly  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  These  circum- 
stances themselves  arise,  either  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  society,  or  by  the  deliberate  action  of  other  men. 
He  can  conclude  with  certainty  that  both  series  of  causes 
must  exist  by  the  permission  of  (iod,  and  must  finally 
be  overruled  to  his  will.  But  whether  there  exist  anv 
superhuman  but  snbonlinate  cause  of  the  circumstances, 
and  whether  there  be  any  similar  influence  acting  in  the 
origination  of  the  impulses  which  move  the  will,  this 
is  a  question  which  he  cannot  answer  with  certainty. 
Analogy,  from  the  observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause 
which  he  can  discover  in  the  visible  world — vix.  the  free 
action  of  a  personal  will — may  lead  him,  and  generaUy 
has  led  him,  to  conjecture  the  affirmative;  but  still  the 
inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  generally 
towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first  is  to 
consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection  arising,  in  some 
unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, or  from  some  disturbing  infiuences  which  limit  the 
action  of  goodness  on  earth ;  in  fact,  to  ignore  as  much 
of  evil  as  possible,  and  to  decline  to  refer  the  residuum 
to  any  positive  cause  at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Per- 
sian or  Manichflsan  hypothesis,  which  traces  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  to  a  rival  creator,  not  subordinate  to  the 
Creator  of  good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  him  in  power, 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  bv  him  at  last.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied  through  many  gra- 
dations of  thought  and  countless  forms  of  superstition. 
Each  hypothesis  had  its  arguments  of  probability  against 
the  other.  The  first  labored  under  the  difficulty  of  be- 
ing insufficient  as  an  account  of  the  anomalous  facts, 
and  indeterminate  in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  cause; 
the  second  sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  natural  supremacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But  both 
were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cognizance;  neither 
could  be  proved  or  disproved  with  certainty. 

The  revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  authority, 
meets  the  truth  and  removes  the  error  inherent  in  both 


theae  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
perfect  supremacy  of  God,  so  that  nnder  his  permiaeion 
alone,  and  for  his  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to 
exist  (see,  for  example,  Prov.  xvi,4;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  Amoi 
iii,  6 ;  comp.  Rom.  ix,  22,  28).  It  regards  this  evil  u 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  D€w 
manifestation  of  divine  love  in  the  incarnation  sod 
atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  began  virtually  in  God's 
ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  Effected  actually  on  the 
cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  judg- 
ment-day. Still  Scripture  recognises  the  extBtenoe  of 
evil  in  the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("the  world"),  and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man 
("  the  flesh"),  but  aU»  as  proceeding  from  the  influence 
of  an  evil  spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free-will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebd 
against  him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebellion 
("thedevU"). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  progr»MW- 
ness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of  Satan  is  hot 
gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  entrance  of  evil  into 
the  world,  the  temptation  is  referred  only  to  the  serpent 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  temptation  ("  to  be  as  gudsl, 
which  was  united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  oo 
any  thoughtful  reader  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  woiHc;  but  the 
time  had  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  afterwards  vaa 
revealed,  that  "  he  who  sinneth  is  of  the  devil"  (1  John 
iii,  8),  and  that  « the  old  serpent"  of  Genesis  was  "  calkd 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world" 
(Rev.  xii,  9 ;  xx,  28). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarclud  and 
Jewish  dispensations,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  source  of  evil  alone  was  given.  The  Source 
of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  h'ls  supreme  and  unap- 
proachable majesty :  evil  is  known  negatively  as  the 
falling  away  from  him ;  and  the  "  vanity"  of  idols,  rather 
than  any  positive  evil  influence,  is  represented  as  the 
opposite  to  his  reality  and  goodness.  The  law  gives  the 
"  knowledge  of  sin"  in  the  soid,  without  referring  to  any 
external  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces  idi4- 
atry,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  New  Test  declares 
plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power  of  Satan." 

The  book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  (whether 
we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period)  on  the  basis  of 
"natural  religion."  apart  from  the  gradual  and  orderiy 
evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  In  it,  for  the  fir»t 
time,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  Satan,  the  adrer- 
sary  of  /ob.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  em- 
phatic stress  laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all 
grandeur  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the  '*  sons 
of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lonl;  his  malice 
and  envy  are.  permitted  to  have  scope,  in  accosation  or 
in  action,  only  for  God*s  own  purposes;  and  it  is  eift- 
cially  remarkable  that  no  power  of  spiritual  infiueoce, 
but  only  a  power  over  outward  circumstances,  is  attrib- 
ute<1  to  him.  AH  this  is  widely  different  from  the  dear 
and  terrible  revelations  of  the  New  Test. 

The  captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face  with 
the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the  con- 
flict of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  oo-ordinate  spirit  of 
evil.  In  the  books  written  after  the  captivity  we  hare 
again  the  name  of  Satan  twice  mentioned;  but  it  is 
confessed  by  all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subonliuation 
and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In  1 
Chron.  xxi,  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the  arti- 
cle ("  an  adversary,"  not  "  tMe  adversary"),  the  compari- 
son with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1  shows  distinctly  that,  in  the 
temptation  of  David,  Satan>  malioo  was  overruled  to 
work  out  the  "anger  of  the  Lord"  against  IsraeL  In 
Zech.  iii,  1,  2,  Satan  is  6  dvriducoc  (as  in  1  Pet.  v.  8\, 
the  accuser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  rebuked 
and  put  to  silence  by  him  (comp.  Psa.  cix,  6).  In  the 
case,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the  evil  one,  the 
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presraoe  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave  caiue  to  the  mani- 
fettation  of  the  truth.  See  Ahoel.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  guard  the  Israelites  more  distinctly 
from  the  fascination  of  the  great  dualistic  theory  of  their 
conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  reason 
of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  inveterate  tenden- 
cy of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry — an  idolatry  based,  as 
usual,  in  great  degree,  on  the  supposed  power  of  their 
false  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The  existence  of  evil  spirits 
is  suggested  to  them  in  the  stem  prohibition  and  pun- 
ishment of  witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  Deut.  xviii,  10), 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an 
**evir  or  **  lying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14; 
1  Kings  xxii,  22);  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  viti,  19,  etc). 
But  this  tendencv  would  have  been  increased  tenfold 
by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of  the  great  enemy 
concentrating  round  himself  all  the  powers  of  evil  and 
enmity  against  God.  Therefore,  it  would  seem,  the 
revelation  of  the  ^  strong  man  armed"  was  withheld  un- 
til **  the  stronger  than  he"  should  be  made  manifest. 

In  the  New  TesL  this  reserve  suddenly  vanishes.  In 
the  inter\*al  between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  the  Jewish 
mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty  revelations  already 
given  of  ^vil  spiritual  influence.  But  the  Apocrj'phal 
books  (as,  for  example,  Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwell- 
~ing  on  ^^  demons"  {daifi6via\  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Joseph  us.  The  only  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already  made  to 
Wiad.  ii,  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  Targums 
often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan  into  the  descriptions 
of  sin  and  temptation  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Exod.  xxxii,  19,  in  connection  with  the  woi^ 
ship  of  the  golden  calf  (comp.  the  tradition  as  to  the 
bociy  of  Moses,  DeuL  xxxiv,  5,  6;  Jude  9).  See  Mi- 
chael. But,  while  a  mass  of  fable  and  supentirion 
grew  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influ- 
ence, still  the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  New  Test,  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  Apocah^pse,  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  again 
and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  important  truth.  To  refer 
this  to  mere  ^accommodation"  of  the  language  of  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief  is  to 
contradict  facts  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
ss  unimportant,  but  one  important,  practical,  and  even 
awfuL  The  language  used  respecting  it  is  either  truth 
or  falsehood;  and  unless  we  impute  error  or  deceit  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  we  must  receive  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a  certain  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Without  dwelling  on  other  passages,  the 
plain,  solemn,  and  nnmetaphorical  words  of  John  viii, 
44,  must  be  sufficient :  "  Ye  are  of  vour  father  the  devil. 
...  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides 
(Fem^ffcv)  not  in  the  truth.  ,  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a 
lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  it."    See  D.<emoniac. 

III.  Natural  HUtory, — 1.  Of  the  original  nature  and 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most  of 
the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  (irawn  from  mere 
tradition,  popularized  in  Engluid  by  Milton,  but  vrith- 
out  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural  authority.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  **  spirit"  in  £ph.  ii,  2;  as  the  prince  or 
ruler  of  the  *<  demons"  (^ac^uyca)  in  Matt  xii,  24-26; 
and  as  having  *'  angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt,  xxv, 
41;  Rev.  xii,  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  be  was  of  angelic  nature,  a  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  creature,  superhuman  in  power,  wis- 
dom, and  energy;  and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel, 
one  of  the  *^  princes"  of  heaven.    See  Abchangeu 

The  class  of  beings  to  which  Satan  originally  be- 


longed, and  which  constituted  a  celestial  hierarchy,  is 
very  numerous:  "Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him"  (Dan.  vii,  10).  They  were  created  and  de- 
pendent (John  i,  3).  Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  different  grades  among  the  angels  as 
among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scriptures  warrant 
the  same.  Michael  is  described  as  one  of  the  chief 
princes  (Dan.  x,  18) ;  as  chief  captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah  (Josh,  v,  14).  Similar  distinctions  exi&t  among 
the  fallen  angels  (Col.  ii,  15;  £ph.  vi,  12).  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  in  all  respects  except  moral  purity, 
as  they  certainly  were  capable  of  apostasy. 

2.  As  to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  being, 
the  Bible  is  silent ;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should  be 
silent,  or  speak  with  modesty.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  called  into  existence  after  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  among  whom  is  Dr.  John  Dick.  Othera  have 
supposed  that  they  were  created  just  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  for  purposes  of  a  merciful  minis- 
tration to  him.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  as 
they  were  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  creatures  of 
God,  so  they  were  the  first  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
that  they  may  have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to 
their  Maker,  before  the  creation  of  man,  or  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  anything  essen- 
tially and  originally  evil  was  created  by  God.  We  find 
by  experience  that  the  will  of  a  free  and  rational  creat- 
ure can,  by  his  permission,  oppose  his  will;  that  the 
very  conception  of  freedom  implies  capacity  of  tempta- 
tion; and  that  every  sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh 
gift  of  grace,  strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit 
till  it  may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation. 
We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

8.  The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostasy  of 
some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader.  But 
of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall,  Scripture  tells 
us  scarcel}'  anything.  It  limits  its  disclosures,  as  al- 
ways, to  that  which  we  need  to  know.  The  passage  on 
which  all  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  has  been 
raised  is  Rev.  xii,  7,  9,  which  speaks  of  "  Michael  and 
his  angels"  as  ** fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  an- 
gels," till  the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan," 
was  "  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original  fall  of 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers  to  the  fall 
of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii,  4, "  God  spared  not  the  angels, 
when  they  had  sinned,  but  having  cast  them  into  hell, 
delivered  them  to  chains  of  darkness  {aipatQ  ^o0ov 
ToprapwraQ  waptiutKiv),  reserved  unto  judgment," 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  Jude  6,  "Angels,  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate  (Tt)v  iavrufv  dpxnv\  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reser^'ed  in  everUbling  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." 
In  these  mysterious  passages,  however,  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  considering  Satan  as  one  of  the  rest,  for  they 
are  in  chains  and  guarded  (rEri^piffttvovc)  till  the  great 
day;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about  as  the  tempter 
and  the  adversary,  until  his  appointed  time  be  come. 
This  distinction,  nevertheless,  may  be  due  to  Satan's 
eminence  among  his  fellows.  Those  who  adhered  to 
Satan  in  his  apostasy  are  described  as  belonging  to 
him.  The  company  is  called  "  the  devil  and  his  angels" 
(Matt,  xxv,  41).  The  relation  marked  here  denotes  the 
instrumentality  which  the  devil  may  have  exerted  in 
inducing  those  called  his  angels  to  rebel  against  Jeho- 
vah and  join  themselves  to  his  interests.  Aside  fron% 
these  passages,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x,  18, "  I  beheld  (i^iu»povv)  Satan, 
as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the 
fact  of  his  original  fall  (although  the  .use  of  the  imper- 
fect tense  and  the  force  of  the  context  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the-  disciples  over  the 
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evil  spirits) ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii,  44),  in  which  our  Lord  declares  of 
him,  that "  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  that 
^  he  stands  not  (ifmiKi)  in  the  truth,  because  there  is 
no  truth  in  him,"  that  "  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
it."  But  here  it  seems  likely  the  words  dir'  dpxni  refer 
to  the  beginning  of  his  action  upon  man ;  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  mur> 
derer — an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage 
in  1  John  iii,  9-12.  The  word  €<m|rc  (wrongly  ren- 
dered "  abode"  in  the  A.  V.)  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  fail. 
Perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  any  value  is  1  Tim.  iii, 
6,  "lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation (Kpifia)  of  the  devlL"  It  is  concluded  from  this 
that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  devil's  condemnation. 
The  inference  is  a  probable  one;  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  only  anal(^^  within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fall  of 
man,  in  which  the  spiritual  temptation  uf  pride,  the  de- 
sire **  to  be  as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly 
temptation.  Still  it  is  but  an  inference ;  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  revelation. 

How  Satan  and  his  followers,  being  createil  so  high 
in  excellence  and  holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell  is 
a  question  upon  which  theologians  have  differed,  but 
which  they  have  not  settled.  The  difficulty  has  seemed 
80  great  to  Schleiermacher  and  others  that  they  have 
denied  the  fact  of  such  an  apostasy.  They  have  untied 
the  knot  by  cutting  it.  Still  the  difficulty  remains. 
The  denial  of  mystery  is  not  the  removal  of  it.  £ven 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  believe  sometimes  where  we 
cannot  understand.  It  is  here  that  the  grave  question 
of  the  introduction  of  evil  first  meets  us.  If  we  admit 
the  fact  of  apostasy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  we  are  constrained  to  do,  the 
admission  of  such  a  fact  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
will  follow  more  easily,  they  being  the  lower  order  of 
creatures,  in  whom  defection  would  be  less  surprising. 

4.  In  his  physical  tMture,  Satan  is  among  those  that 
are  termed  spiritual  beings;  not  as  excluding  necessa- 
rily all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  opposed  rather  to  the  an- 
imal nature.  The  gooil  angels  are  all  ministering  spir- 
its, irvevfiara  (Heb.  i,  14).  Satan  is  one  of  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  principality.  The  fall  produced 
no  change  in  his  physical  or  metaphysical  nature.  Paul, 
in  warning  the  Ephesians  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil, 
tells  them  (Eph.  vi,  12)  that  they  contended  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  mere  human  enemies,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities and  powers;  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world ;  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,  in  which  the  contrast  is  between  human  and  su- 
perhuman foes,  the  latter  being  spiritual  natures,  or 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  flesh  and  blood  (RosenmUUer, 
ad  loc),  Satan  is  immortal,  but  not  eternal;  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  but  raised  high  above  the 
human  race  in  knowledge  and  power.  The  Persian 
mythology  in  its  early  stage,  and  subsequently  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichteans,  ranked  the  evil  principle  as 
coeval  and  co-ordinate,  or  nearly  so,  with  God,  or  the 
good  principle.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  al- 
ways made  him  a  dependent  creature,  subject  to  tlie 
control  of  the  Almighty.  By  the  modifications  which 
Zoroaster  subsequently  introduced,  the  Persian  angel- 
ology  came  more  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  the  Jews. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  Satan  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  contending  that  there  are  two  series  of  antag- 
onistical  miracles  running  through  the  Bible.  To  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were  opposed  those  of  the  Egx^tian 
magicians;  and  to  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  false  prophets  and  Antichrists — 
the  divine  and  the  satanic.  Olshansen  maintains  this 
view,  as  do  some  of  the  older  commentators  (BibHtchm 
CommaUar,  i,  242).  The  evidence  in  support  of  such 
a  belief  has  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  for  it  general 
acceptance  (see  BoeenmUller  and  Calvin  on  Matt,  xxiv, 


24;  2  Tbess.  it,  9 ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  tke  Booh 
of  MoseSy  ch.  iii ;  also  RosenmUUer  and  Bush  on  Exod. 
ch.  vii).  With  a  substantial  presence  in  only  one  place 
at  one  time,  yet,  as  the  head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he 
is  virtually  present  wherever  his  angels  or  senranu  are 
executing  his  wilL 

6.  Scripture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  ckar- 
aeter  of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  spec- 
ulation to  those  who,  by  yielding  to  evil,  may  beoixne 
the  *' children  of  Satan"  instead  of  *'chiklren  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
moral  attributes  of  God — love,  truth,  and  parity,  or 
holiness— combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  the  natu- 
ral temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature,  the  spirit 
of  faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  opporites  to 
these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the  chancteiistks  of 
the  deviL  In  John  viii,  44,  compared  with  1  John  iii, 
10-15,  we  have  hatred  and  falsehood;  in  the  consuut 
mention  of  the  ^  unclean"  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the 
chief,  we  find  impurity ;  from  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride. 
These  are  especially  the  ''sins  of  the  devil;**  in  them 
we  trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil  and  the  featares  of 
the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  reatieas 
activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intense  derire  to  spread 
corruption,  and  with  it  eternal  death,  and  we  have  the 
portraiture  of  the  spirit  of  evil  as  Scripture  has  drawn 
it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

More  particularly,  Satan's  character  is  denoted  by 
his  titled  Satan,  Adversary,  Diabolos,  False  Aocnser, 
Tempter,  etc  All  the  represenutions  of  him  in  Script- 
ure show  him  to  have  unmixed  and  confirmed  evil  as 
the  basis  of  his  character,  exhibiting  itself  in  respect  to 
(fod  in  assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  which  belong  only  to 
(xod  to  himself;  and,  in  respect  to  men,  in  eflTorts  to  <haw 
them  away  from  God  and  attach  them  to  his  kingdom. 
The  evil  develops  itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all 
pc»8ftible  means  of  opposirion  to  God,  and  to  those  who 
are  striving  to  establish  and  extend  his  dominion.  The 
immutability  of  his  evil  character  precludes  the  idea  of 
repentance,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  recovering 
grace.  "He  possesses  an  understanding  which  mis- 
apprehends exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known,  to  which  the  key  fails  without  which  nothing 
can  be  understood  in  its  true  relations — an  understand- 
ing darkened,  however  deep  it  may  penetrate,  however 
wide  it  may  reach.  He  is  thereby  necessarily  unblessed: 
torn  away  from  the  centre  of  life,  yet  without  ever  find- 
ing it  in  himself;  trmn  the  sense  of  inward  emptinecs» 
continually  driven  to  the  exterior  worid,  and  yet  with 
it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction;  forever 
fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  escaping  him ;  oonstandy 
laboring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet  always  ciNiscioas 
of  being  obliged  to  promote  them ;  instead  of  enjornent 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  excellence,  the  never  satis- 
fied  desire  after  an  object  which  it  cannot  attain;  in- 
stead of  hope,  a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and 
despair ;  instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against  God, 
against  his  fellow-beings,  against  himself"  (Twesten). 

IV.  Sataria  Power  and  Action. — Both  these  points, 
being  intimately  connected  with  our  own  life  and  salp 
vation,  are  treated  with  a  distinctness  and  fulness  re- 
markably contrasted  with  the  obscurity  of  the  previoos 
subjects. 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all  that  he  does  or 
causes  to  be  done.  To  this  agency  the  following  re* 
strictions  have  generally  been  supposed  lo  exist :  It  is 
limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  God;  ho  eannoc 
transcend  the  power  on  which  he  is  dependent  for  ex- 
istence; secondly,  by  the  finiteness  of  his  own  created 
faculties;  thirdly,  by  the  established  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  the  laws  of  nature.  The  miraclea,  which 
he  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working,  aie 
denominated  lying  signs  and  wonden  (2  Theses  ii,  9)* 
With  these  reitrictioDSi  the  devil  goea  aboat  like  a  WU' 
ing  lion. 
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His  agency  is  moral  and  physicaL  Firet,  moraL  He 
beguiled  our  tint  parents,  and  thus  brought  eio  and  death 
upon  them  and  their  poeterity  (Gen.  iii).  He  moved 
David  to  number  the  people  (1  Chron.  xxi,  1).  He  re- 
sisted JuahuA  the  high-prient  (Zech.  iii,  1).  He  tempted 
Jesus  (Matt,  iv) ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  him  to 
betray  his  master  (Luke  xxii,  8);  instigated  Ananias 
and  ^pphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  v,  8) ;  and 
hindered  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  way  to  the  Thes- 
saliMiiajis  (1  Thess.  ii,  18).  He  is  the  spirit  that  now 
workeih  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2) ;  and 
be  deceireth  the  whole  world  (Kev.  xii,  9). 

The  means  which  he  lues  are  variously  called  wiles, 
darts,  depths,  snares,  all  deceivableness  of  uniighteous-- 
ness.  He  darkens  the  understandings  of  men,  to  keep 
tbem  in  ignorance.  He  perverts  their  judgments,  that 
be  mav  lead  them  into  error.  He  insinuates  evil 
thoughts,  and  thereby  awakens  in  them  unholy  de- 
sires. He  excites  them  to  pride,  anger,  and  revenge ; 
to  discontent,  repinings,  and  rebellion.  He  labors  to 
prop  up  false  systems  of  religion,  and  to  corrupt  and 
oveitum  the  true  one.  He  came  into  most  direct  and 
determined  conflict  with  the  Saviour  in  the  temptation, 
hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and 
procure  homage  for  himself;  but  he  failed  in  his  pur- 
pose. Next,  he  instigated  the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  thwart  his  designs  and  frustrate  his 
plans.  Here,  too,  he  failed,  and  was  made  to  subserve 
the  very  ends  which  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into 
a  similar  conflict  does  he  come  with  all  the  saints,  and 
with  like  ultimate  ill  success.  God  uses  his  tempta- 
tions as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  people,  and  of  strength 
by  trial;  and  |K>ints  them  out  as  a  motive  to  watchful- 
nejB  and  prayer.  Such  are  the  nauire  and  mode  of  his 
moral  influence  and  agency. 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies  of  men, 
as  well  u  against  their  souls.  That  the  agency  of  Satan 
was  concerned  in  ]Moducing  physical  diseases  the  Script- 
ures plainly  teach  (Job  ii,  7 ;  Luke  xiii,  1 6).  Peter  says 
of  Christ  that  he  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  x,  38).  H^^me- 
lyeos  and  Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  they 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  (1  Tim.  i,  20),  where 
ph}*sica]  suffering  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  as  a  divine 
chastisement,  is  manifestly  intended. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as 
exercised  either  directly  or  by  his  instruments.  His 
AiKta  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a  power- 
ful and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ  of 
the  same  evil,  diffeiing  from  the  influence  exercised  by 
a  wicked  man  in  degpree  rather  than  in  kind ;  but  it  has 
the  power  of  acting  by  suggestion  of  thoughts,  without 
the  medium  of  actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms  bb  a  real  external  influence,  correlative  to,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence  of  evil  within. 
In  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.,  xiii,  19),  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  ni^ative  influence,  taking  away  the  action 
of  the  Word  of  God  for  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  (ver.  39),  as  a  positive  influence  for  evil,  intro- 
ducing wickedness  into  the  world.  Paul  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  represent  it  as  a  power  permitted  to  dispute  the 
world  with  the  power  of  God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrip- 
pa  that  his  mission  was  '*  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  ( t^owfiaQ )  of  Satan  unto 
God,**  and  represents  the  excommunication,  which  cuts 
men  off  frcHn  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  as  a  '*  de- 
liverance of  them  unto  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v,  5 ;  1  Tim.  i,  20). 
The  same  troth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a  bolder  and 
more  startling  form,  in  the  epistles  to  the  churches  a€ 
the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
is  called  a'" synagogue  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii,  9;  iii,  9), 
where  the  secrets  of  false  doctrine  are  called  **  the  depths 
of  Satan"  (ii,  24),  and  the  « throne"  and  "  habitation"  of 
Satan  are  said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.    Another  and  even  more  remarkable  expres- 


sion of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  intend- 
ed to  baflle  {KOTapytiv)  "him  that  hath  the  power  (r^ 
rparoc)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;"  for  death  is  evi- 
dently regarded  as  the  "  wages  of  sin,"  and  the  power 
of  death  as  inseparable  from  the  power  of  corruption. 
Nor  is  this  truth  only  expressed  directly  and  formally ; 
it  meets  us  again  and  again  in  passages  simply  practi- 
cal, taken  for  granted  as  already  familiar  (see  Kom.  xvi, 
20;  2  Cor.  ii,  11;  1  Thess.  ii,  18;  2  Thess.  ii,  9:  1  Tim. 
V,  16).  The  Bible  does  not  shrink  from  putting  the  fact 
of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul  before  us  hi  plain  and 
terrible  ceruinty. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its 
language  b  very  far  from  countenancing,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  horrors  of  the  Manichsean  theory.  The  in- 
fluence of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  temporary  and 
limited,  subordinated  to  the  divine  counsel,  and  brokea 
by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  It  is  brought  out  visibly, 
in  the  form  of  possession,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
only  in  order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  his 
triumph.  As  for  himself,  so  for  his  redeemed  ones,  it  is 
true  that  **  God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet  short- 
ly" (Kom.  xvi,  20;  comp.  Gen.  iii,  15).  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  history  of  the  book  of  Job  shows  plainly,  what  is 
elsewhere  constantly  implied,  that  satanic  influence  is 
permitted  in  order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  hu- 
mility, and  therefore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  is  left  unexplained;  but  its  present  subordi- 
nation and  future  extinction  are  familiar  truths.  So 
accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of 
as  capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God.  "  Kesist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you"  is  the  constant  language  of  Scripture 
(James  iv,  7).  It  is  indeed  a  power  to  which  "  pUce" 
or  opportunity  "  is  given"  only  by  the  consent  of  man's 
will  (Eph.  iv,  27).  It  is  probably  to  be  traced  most 
distinctly  in  the  power  of  evil  habit — a  power  real,  but 
not  irresistible,  created  by  previous  sin,  and  by  every 
successive  act  of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the  soul. 
It  is  a  power  which  cannot  act  directly  and  openly,  but 
needs  craft  and  dissimulation  in  order  to  get  advantage 
over  man  bv  entangling  the  will.  The  "  wiles"  (Eph. 
vi,  11),  the  "  devices"  (2  Cor.  ii,  11),  the  «  snare"  (1  Tim. 
iii,  7;  vi,  9;  2  Tim.  ii,  26)  "of  the  devil"  are  expres- 
sions which  indicate  the  indirect  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  the  power  of  eviL  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  "  soberness  and  vigilance"  (1  Pet.  v,  8),  for  the 
careful  use  of  the  "  whole  armor  of  God"  (Eph.  vi,  10- 
17) ;  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure  the  supremacy 
of  God's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the  inner  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian. "  He  that  is  bom  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not"  (1  John  v,  18). 

Besides  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scriptures  dis- 
close to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of 
evil  spirits,  or  angels,  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for 
whom  the  "  everlasting  fire  is  prepared"  (Matt,  xxv,  41). 
Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned 
angels  of  2  Pet.  ii,  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage  (Matt 
xii,  24-26)  identifies  them  distinctly  with  the  Satfiovta 
(A.  y. "  devils")  who  had  power  to  possess  the  souls  of 
men.  The  Jews  there  speak  of  a  Beelzebub  (BeeX^e- 
fiovX), "  a  prince  of  the  dtemons,"  whom  they  identify 
with,  or  symbolize  by,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  the  '*god  of 
flies"  [see  Biakuebub  j,  and  by  whose  power  they  ac- 
cuse our  Lord  of  casting  out  diemons.  His  answer  is, 
"How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  The  inference  is 
clear  that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  djemons 
are  "  the  angels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  Acts  x,  88,  in  which  Peter  describes 
the  possessed  as  KoradwaffrtvofifvovQ  vvo  tov  ^la^tt- 
Xov;  and  by  Luke  x,  18,  in  which  the  mastery  over  the 
dssmons  is  connected  hy  our  Lord  with  the  ''fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven,"  and'  their  power  included  by  him 
in  the  "power  of  the  enemy"  {tov  ix^pov\  comp. 
Matt,  xiii,  39).    For  their  nature,  see  Djsoioisk,    They 
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are  mostly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  posses- 
sion ;  but  in  Eph.  vi,  12  they  are  described  in  various 
lights,  as  *'  principalities"  {dpx^Oi  "  powers"  {i^ovmai)^ 
'^ rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and  "spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places"  (ur  "  things") 
(rd  TTViVfiariKa  Ttjg  trovripiac  kv  toIq  kvovpavioiQ) ; 
and  in  all  as  "  wrestling"  against  the  soul  of  man.  The 
same  reference  is  made  less  explicitly  in  Kom.  viii,  88 
and  CoL  ii,  15.  In  Rev.  xii,  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as 
fighting  with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  "  Michael  and  his  angels,"  and 
as  cast  out  uf  heaven  with  their  chiefs.  Taking  all  these 
passages  together,  we  Hnd  them  sharing  the  enmity  to 
God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and  nature  of  Satan; 
but  their  power  and  action  are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in 
comparison  with  his.  That  there  is  against  us  a  power 
of  spiritual  wickedness  is  a  truth  which  we  need  to 
know,  and  a  mystery  which  only  revelation  can  dis- 
close; but  whether  it  is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

But  the  evil  one  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the  dflsmons," 
but  alM  he  is  called  the  "prince  of  this  world"  (o  dpx<*»v 
Tov  Knfffiov  Tovrov)  in  John  xii,  31;  xiv,  30;  xvi,  11, 
and  even  the  "god  of  this  world"  (w  dtug  tov  cd&vog 
TouTOv)  in  2  Cor.  iv,  4;  the  two  expressions  being 
united  in  the  words  tov^  KoafioKpdropaQ  tov  mcoTovi: 
TOV  aiwvog  tovtov,  used  in  Eph.  vi,  12.  (The  word 
Kofffioi't  properly  referring  to  the  system  of  the  universe, 
and  so  used  in  John  i,  10,  is  generally  applied  in  Script- 
ure to  human  society  as  alienated  from  (fod,  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity"  which  make  it  an  idol 
[see,  e.  g.,  1  John  ii,  15];  aiiitv  refers  to  its  transitory 
character,  and  is  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  the 
startling  application  of  the  word  ^iOQ^  a  "god  of  an 
age"  being  of  course  no  true  God  at  aU.  It  is  used  with 
KiXTfio^  in  Eph.  ii,  2.)  This  power  be  claimed  for  him- 
self as  a  delegated  authority  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iv,  G),  and  the  temptation  would  have  been 
unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether  falsely.  It  implies  an- 
other kind  of  indirect  influence  exercised  through  earth- 
ly instruments.  There  are  some  indications  in  Script- 
ure of  the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
what  men  call  the  "  chances"  of  life.  Such  a  power  is 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  probably  im- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
(in  Luke  xiii,  16),  and  of  PauFs  "  thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2 
Cor.  xii,  7).  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution 
of  such  action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  in  Exod.  xii,  23; 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  16 ;  2  Kings  xix,  35 ;  Acts  xii,  23).  and,  in 
oar  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connection  of  the  second 
causes  of  nature  with  the  supreme  will  of  (jod,  we  can- 
not even  sav  whether  it  has  in  it  anv  antecedent  im- 
probability ;  but  it  is  little  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture  in 
comparison  with  the  other  exercise  of  this  power  through 
the  hands  of  wicked  men,  who  become  "children  of  the 
devil,"  and  accordingh'  "do  the  lusts  of  their  father." 
(See  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  1  John  iii,  8-10;  and 
comp.  John  vi,  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scripture  regards 
all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil,"  and  traces  to  him, 
through  his  ministers,  all  spiritual  evil  and  error  (2  Cor. 
xi,  14, 15),  and  all  the  persecution  and  hindrances  which 
oppose  the  Gospel  (Rev.  ii,  10;  1  Thess.  ii,  18).  Most 
of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt  men,  and  who  at 
last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own,  come  to 
take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  evil-doing  in 
others  (Rom.  i,  82). 

The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  title  b}'  which  he  is  designated  in 
Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  6  ^taj3oXoc,  "  the 
devil."  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  between  others 
and  "set  them  at  variance"  (see,  e.  g.,  Plato,  Symju 
p.  222  c,  ^lafiaKKitv  ifti  rat  'Aya^tjva) ;  but  common 
usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  special  idea  of  "set- 
ting at  variance  by  ilander,^'    In  the  New  Test,  the  word 


SidpoXoi  is  used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii, 
11;  2  Tim.  iii,  8;  TiL  ii,  8),  and  in  each  case  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appLicatiao 
of  the  title  to  Satan  both  the  general  and  special  seosei 
should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general  object  is  to  break 
the  bonds  of  communion  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind  men  to  each  other 
— to  "  set"  each  soul  "  at  variance"  both  with  men  and 
God,  and  so  reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  sdf- 
ishness  which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  do  thb  is  aiander  of  God  to  min 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the  words 
of  Gen.  iii,  4, 5 :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  These  words  contain  the  germ  of  the  false  notions 
which  keep  men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to 
him  to  a  hard  and  compulsory  slavery,  and  which  the 
heathen  so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousneas,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  carel^  of  human 
weal  and  woe  or  "envious"  of  human  excellenoe  and 
happiness.  They  attribute  selflshness  and  jealousy  to 
the  giver  of  all  good.  This  is  enough  (even  withont 
the  imputation  of  falsehood  which  is  added)  to  pervert 
man's  natural  love  of  freedom  tiU  it  rebels  against  thit 
which  is  made  to  appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny, 
and  seeks  to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  stand- 
ard of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  his  n- 
uniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  roan  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the  book 
of  Job  (Job  i,  9-11 ;  ii,  4,  5).  In  reference  to  it.  Satan 
is  called  the  "  adversary"  {avridiKog)  of  man  in  1  Pet 
V,  8,  and  represented  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii,  1,2; 
and  more  plainly  still  designated  in  Rev.  xii,  10  as  ^ the 
accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our 
(vod  day  and  night."  It  is  difiicult  for  us  to  undentand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  fiower  of 
slander,  under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.  l*he  men- 
tion of  it  LB  clearly  an  "accommodation"  of  God's  judg- 
ment to  the  analogy  of  our  human  experieooe ;  but  ^ 
understand  by  it  a  practical  and  awful  truth,  that  erery 
sin  of  life,  and  even  the  admixture  of  lower  and  evil 
motives  which  taints  the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise 
up  against  us  at  the  judgment  to  claim  the  soul  as  their 
own,  and  flx  forever  that  separation  from  God  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves;  In  that  ac- 
cusation Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading  part, 
pleading  against  man,  with  that  worst  of  sland«r  which 
is  based  on  perverted  or  isolated  facta;  and  shall  be  over- 
come, not  by  any  counter-claim  of  human  merit,  but  *'  by 
the  blood  of  the  Iamb"  received  in  true  and  steadfast 
faith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  ksB 
moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  Satanic 
action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be  aummed  up  in 
two  words — temptation  and  possession. 

The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only  by 
abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record  of  the  temp- 
tations of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It  is  expressly  bdd 
down  (as  in  James  i,  2-4)  that  "  temptation,"  properly 
so  called,  i.  e.  "  trial"  {frupafffiot^t  is  essential  to  man, 
and  is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by 
God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii,  1).  Man*s  nature  is  progressive; 
his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capadn*  (€>vyo- 
/i€i),  must  be  brought  out  to  exiat  in  actual  efficieacy 
(ivtpyiig.)  by  free  exercise.  His  appetites  and  pasaioDB 
tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and  unreservedly,  without 
respect  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  their  obtaining 
them ;  they  need  to  be  checked  by  the  reason  and  con- 
science, and  this  need  constitutes  a  trial  in  which,  if 
the  conscience  prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  and 
growth ;  if  it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to 
predominate,  and  the  man  has  fallen  away.  Besides 
this,  the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  oompuLdon  ia  its  high 
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privilege;  but  there  is  over  it  the  moral  power  of  God's 
law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  trath  and  goodness, 
acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science, should  regulate  the  human  wilL  The  need  of 
gi\*ing  up  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
M>  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  is  a  still 
severer  trial,  with  the  reward  of  still  greater  spiritual 
progress  if  we  sustain  it,  with  the  punishment  of  a  sub- 
tler and  more  dangerous  fall  if  we  succumb.  In  its 
struggle  the  spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its 
authority  by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through 
dim m union  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath  of 
spiritual  life. 

It  Is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original  nat- 
are,  which  is  represented  in  Soripture  as  giving  scope  to 
the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the  **  tempter"  (as 
in  Matt,  iv,  8;  1  Thess.  iii,  5).  He  has  power  (as  the 
record  of  Gen.  iii  shows  clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the 
ap()etites  or  passions  their  objects  in  vivid  and  capti- 
vating forms,  so  as  to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects 
against  the  law  of  God  "  written  in  the  heart ;"  and 
next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  inde- 
pendence, the  desire  **  to  be  as  gods,  knowing"  (that  is, 
practically,  judging  and  determining)  *'good  and  evil." 
It  ij»  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is  under 
the  control  and  ovemiling  power  of  God,  as  is  emphat^ 
ically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x,  13 ;  James  iv,  7,  etc,  but  it 
can  be  so  resisted  only  by  yielding  to  the  grace  of  Grod, 
and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes  an  "  agony")  in  reliance 
on  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively.  Its 
negative  exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  **  engrafted  word" 
(James  i,  21)  of  grace,  i.  e.  as  interposing  itself,  by  con- 
sent of  man,  between  him  and  the  chaimels  of  God's 
grace.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  represented  as  sowing  actual 
seed  of  evil  in  the  individual  heart  or  the  world  general- 
Iv ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  consideration  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  tares  (^c^rivta)  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi,  14,  viz.  that  evil 
b  introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counterfeit  of 
gootl. 

This  exercise  of  the  tempter's  power  is  possible,  even 
against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord.  The  temptations  presented  to  him  appeal, 
first,  to  the  natural  desire  and  need  of  food;  next,  to  the 
desire  of  power,  to  be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  noblest  minds;  and,  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing 
and  realizing  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real  but 
imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  involved  in 
no  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptation  was  to  seek 
them  by  presiimpluous  or  by  unholy  means;  the  answer 
to  them  (given  by  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  there- 
fore as  one  like  ourselves  in  all  the  weakness  and  finite- 
ness  of  our  nature)  lay  in  simple  faith,  resting  upon  God, 
and  on  his  word,  keeping  to  his  way,  and  refusing  to 
contemplate  the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self-confi- 
dence, and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and  on  the 
grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan  has  a 
greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  the 
**  Mrvant  of  tdn"  for  the  future  (John  viii,  84 ;  Kom.  vi, 
16):  it  therefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man  a  positive 
tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathizes  with,  and  aids  the 
temptation  of  the  evil  one.  This  is  a  fact  recognised  by 
experience ;  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mys- 
terious, but  unmistakably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  bom  in  man  in  capacity,  prior  to 
all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out  into  ac- 
tive existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed.  It  is  this 
which  Paul  calls  *'a  law,"  ie.  (according  to  his  universal 
ose  of  the  word)  an  external  power  "  of  sin"  over  roan, 
bringing  the  inner  man  (the  vov^;)  into  captivity  (Rom. 
vU,  14-24).    Its  power  is  broken  by  the  atonement  and 


the  igift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out; 
it  still  "  lusts  against  the  spirit"  so  that  men  "  cannot  do 
the  things  which  they  would"  (GaL  v,  17).  It  is  to  this 
spiritual  power  of  evU,  the  tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty, 
pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is  said  to  appeal  in  tempt- 
ing us.  If  his  temptations  be  yielded  to  without  repent- 
ance, it  becomes  the  reprobate  (d^oici/iov)  mind,  which 
delights  in  evil  for  its  own  sake  (Rum.  i,  28,  32),  and 
makes  men  emphatically  **  children  of  the  devil"  (John 
viii, 44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  1  John  iii, 8, 10)  and  "accursed" 
(Matt.  XXV,  41),  fit  for  ^*the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."  If  they  be  resisted,  as  by  God's  grace 
they  may  be  resisted,  then  the  evil  power  (the  "  tiesh" 
or  the  "old  man")  is  gradually  "crucified"  or  "mortified" 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven  where  no  evil 
can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  as  exercised  chiefly  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances.  To 
this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced  (as  has  been  said)  the 
trial  of  Job  by  temporal  loss  and  bodily  suffering  (Job  i, 
ii),  the  remarkable  expression  used  by  our  Lord  as  to 
the  woman  with  a  "  spirit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii,  16), 
the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  which  Paul  calls  the  "  messen- 
ger of  Satan"  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii,  7).  Its  language 
is  plain,  incapable  of  being  explained  as  metaphor  or 
poetical  personification  of  an  abstract  principle.  Its  gen- 
eral statements  are  illustrated  by  examples  of  tempta- 
tion. (See,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Luke  xxii, 
5;  John  xxiii,27  [Judas] ;  Luke  xxii,  31  [Peter] ;  Acta 
V,  8  [Ananias  and  Sapphira] ;  1  Cor.  vii,  5;  2  Cor.  ii,  11 ; 
1  Thess.  iii,  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling 
form  of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on  which,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  connection  of  the  first  cause  with  sec- 
ond causes  in  nature,  and  of  the  process  of  origination 
of  human  thought,  experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
competent  either  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  of  no  avail  that  there  are  difiiculties  connected 
with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are  of 
little  weight  when  brought  against  well -authenticated 
facts.  Any  objections  raised  against  the  agency  of  Satan 
are  equally  valid  against  his  existence.  If  he  exists,  he 
roust  act ;  and  if  he  is  evil,  his  agency  must  be  evil.  The  * 
fact  of  such  an  agency'  being  revealed  as  it  is,  is  every 
way  as  consonant  with  reason  and  religious  conscious- 
ness as  are  the  existence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
Neither  reason  nor  consciousness  could  bv  itself  estab- 
lish  such  a  fact ;  but  all  the  testimony  they  are  capable 
of  adducing  is  in  agreement  with  the  Scripture  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  dsemonical  possession  (q.  v.)  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  remark  that  although  widely  different 
in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  character  as  the 
other  power  of  Satan,  including  both  that  external  and 
internal  influence  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us  only  in  connection  with  the 
revelation  of  that  redemption  from  sin  which  destroys 
it — a  revelation  begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested  in  itself  at  the  atonement  in  its  effects  at  the 
great  day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  Sa- 
tan is  first  "  bound  for  a  thousand  years,"  then  set  free 
for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict,  and  finally  "cast  into  the 
lake  of  tire  and  brimstone  ...  for  ever  and  ever"  (xx,  2, 

7-10). 

V.  rrafftVtotw.— According  to  the  Mohammedans,  who 

have  derived  their  account  from  Jewish  traditions,  Sa- 
tan, or,  as  thev  sometimes  call  him,  EUis,  was  an  arch- 
angel whom  God  employed  to  destroy  the  Jinns  or  Genii, 
a  race  intermediate  between  men  and  angels,  who  ten- 
anted the  earth  before  the  creation  of  Adam.    In  riches, 
power,  and  magnificence,  the  pre-Adannte  sultans  of  the 
Jinns  far  surpassed  any  height  to  which  monarchs  of 
the  human  race  have  attained;  but  the  pride  with  which 
such  glories  inspired  them  filled  them  with  impiety,  and 
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their  monstrous  crimes  at  length  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Satan  was  then  oommtseioned  to  de- 
stroy them ;  he  exterminated  the  greater  part  of  the 
perfidious  race,  and  compeUed  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  caves  beneath  the  mighty  Kaf,  or  mountain  frame- 
work which  supports  the  universe.  This  victory  filled 
Satan  with  pride;  and  when  God,  after  the  creation  of 
Adam,  required  all  the  celestial  intelligences  to  worship 
the  new  being,  Satan  and  his  adherents  peremptorily 
refused,  upon  which  he  was  driven  from  heaven,  and 
the  faithful  angels  threw  great  stones  at  him  to  accel- 
erate his  flight.  Hence  the  common  Mohammedan 
saying, "  God  preserve  us  from  Satan  who  was  stoned !" 
In  revenge  for  this  misfurtune,  Satan  resolved  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  paradise;  but 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  garden, 
he  was  refuse<i  admittance  by  the  guard.  On  this  he 
begged  each  of  the  auimals,  one  after  another,  to  carry 
him  in,  that  he  might  speak  to  Adam  and  his  wife;  but 
they  all  refused  him  except  the  serpent,  who  took  him 
between  two  of  his  teeth  and  thus  carried  him  in.  See 
D'  Herbelot,  BibUoth,  Orieniale^  s.  v.  See  Superstition. 
VL  LUeraiure, — Li»ts  of  works  on  this  subject  are 
given  by  Dsnz,  TkeoL  Woiierbuchf  s.  vv.  "Satan,"  "Teu- 
fel;"  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUogr,  col.  1884,  1680  sq.;  and 
Maloom,  Tkeolog,  Index^  s.  v.  See  also  Tweedie,  Saian 
€U  mealed  ia  Scripture  (Edinb.  1862);  Snope,  Satanic 
Influence  (Lond.  1854);  Cowan,  idem  (ibid.  1861);  and 
the  monographs  referred  to  under  Djbmon;  Devil  ; 
Possessed. 

SATAN,  Depths  op  (Rev.  ii,  24),  probably  were  the 
mysteries  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  Simonians,  and  other 
early  Gnostics,  who  concealed  their  errors  under  deep 
abstniseness  derived  from  wild  speculations  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  spoke  of  certain  intelligences  which  created 
the  world,  but  were  in  opposition  to  the  Creator.  They 
taught  a  pntfound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  angels 
and  their  different  degrees.  They  seem  to  have  had 
secret  books,  written  in  an  abstruse  and  mysterious 
style.     See  Gnostics. 

SATAN,  Synagogue  of  (Rev.  ii,  9,  18),  probably 
denot-es  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  Smyrna,  the  false  zeal- 
ots for  the  law  of  Moses,  who  at  the  beginning  were  the 
most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
very  numerous  at  Smyrna,  where  Polycarp  was  bishop, 
to  whom  John  writes.     See  Smyrna. 

SatanaSl,  a  being  whom  the  fiogomiles  (q.  v.)  of 
the  12th  century  regarded  as  the  first-born  son  of  the 
supreme  God,  who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  holding 
the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
spirits  they  believed  that  God  had  committed  a  partic- 
ular administration,  while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all 
his  universal  vicegerents;  but,  having  apostatized,  he 
persuaded  his  companions  in  apostasy  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  should  be  an  empire 
independent  of  the  supreme  God.  Ue  ruled  in  the 
world  which  he  had  created,  bringing  many  thousands 
to  ruin  by  his  seductive  wiles.  But  the  good  God  re- 
solved to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of  Satanael  and 
to  deprive  him  of  power.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  Logos,  who  became  incarnate,  or,  rather,  took  an 
ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an  earthlv  bodv  onlv 
in  its  outward  appearance.  Satanael  was  deprived  by 
Christ  of  his  divine  power,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the 
name  of  AY  and  retain  only  that  of  Satan,  This  doc- 
trine has  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Eucbites. 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Satandmifl,  a  Uindd  sect  who  profess  to  adore 
the  true  name  alone,  the  one  God,  the  cause  and  creator 
of  all  things.  They  borrow  their  notions  of  creation 
from  the  Vedantic  philosophy.  Worldly  existence  is 
with  them  illusion,  or  the  work  of  Maya.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  whole  of  the  HindA  gods,  and,  although 
they  pn>fess  to  worship  but  one  God,  they  pay  reverence 
to  what  they  consider  manifestations  of  his  nature  vis- 
ible in  the  Avatars,  particularly  Rama  and  Krishna. 


They  use  distinctive  marks,  and  wear  a  dMiUe  ttriag 
of  silk  bound  around  the  right  wrist.  They  do  not  mu- 
formly  employ  frontal  lines,  but  some  make  a  perpen- 
dicular streak  with  ashes  of  a  burnt-offering^  to  Hano- 
man.  Their  moral  system  approaches  that  of  tiie  Hiadji 
Quietists  or  the  Greek  Stoics,  consisting  chiefly  of  ■ 
spirit  of  rigid  indifference  to  the  world,  iu  pleasures  and 
its  pains,  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  a  sQiet 
adherence  to  all  ordinar>'  social  and  reli^ons  duties, 
combined  with  the  calm  hope  of  final  absorption  into 
the  one  spirit  which  pervades  all  thingsi — Gantner, 
Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Satanians,  a  branch  of  the  Messalians,  who  ap- 
peared about  A.D.  890.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  theory  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  hdd,  that 
the  power  of  Satan  over  men  makes  it  right  for  them  to 
pray  that  he  will  not  exercise  it  to  their  harm.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Yezedees  (q.  v.)  is  grounded. 

Satannifinl.  Heretics  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  Praxiestinatus  as  having  derived  their 
name  from  Satanius,  and  as  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  a  restoration 
of  bodies  and  souls  to  exactly  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  exist  during  the  present  life.  This  seems 
to  be  the  same  heresy  which  is  numbered  the  eightidk 
by  Philaster  and  the  sixty-setenth  by  Augustine,  and  to 
whose  adherents  the  name  ^iCt^males  is  given  by  Da- 
naius  in  his  tract  on  Augustuie's  treatise  on  herescs.— 
Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Satanow,  Isaac  ha-Levi,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Satanow,  in  Russian  Poland,  where  be  was 
bom  in  the  year  1732.  In  1772  he  came  to  Berlin, 
where  he  began  to  issue  those  works  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  in  his  native  place,  and  which  have 
secured  him  a  lasting  memorial  in  Hebrew  literature 
and  Biblical  exegesis.  His  worics  are,  a  shiM^  Hebrew 
grammar, entided  nnsS"^  '^Tt'^'r^^The Joyful Ufs (BerL 
1773): — mx  rC19,  a  Hebrew  dictionary  in  the  man- 
ner of  Kimchi's  Q-'aicn'o  (ibid.  1787;  Prague,  18W): 
— Q">nn2<  D*^"^3n,  on  the  synonyms  and  homonyms  of 
the  Hebrew  language  (BerL  1787;  Ftague,  1804) :— HCr 
rnx,  a  Hebrew  dictionarj',  also  called  D*^B"^t;no 
(Deri.  1787): — A  Hebrew  commentary  on  and  German 
translation  of  Job  (ibid.  1799).  Besides  these,  Saianow 
has  also  written  several  works  of  gnomes  and  apf»- 
thegms  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  as  weU 
as  grammatical  notes  on  all  the  diflicult  passages  of  the 
Old  Test,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  publisbed.  Sa- 
tanow died  in  1802.  See  FUrst,  BihL  Jud,  iii«  251  sq.: 
Delitzsch, Zur  Geschichte  d.Jiidischen  Poesicy  p.  115  sq.; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth.  u.  s.  Seden,  iii,  898,  etc. ;  Kitio, 
Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Etheridge,  IntiyxL  to  Hebrew  Lit  p.  395; 
(irllu,  Gesch,  d,  JudeUy  xi,  132  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  BA- 
Uograph.  Ilantib.  p.  124 ;  Catalogus  Libr,  Htbr,  in  Bibti- 
oth,Bodl.]i.2bOt     (B.P.) 

Satervis,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  prince  of  the 
stars  and  good  genius  who  protects  the  region  of  the 
west,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  contest  with  Ahriman.  He 
raises  the  water  from  the  sea  and  spreada  it  oxer  the 
land  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Sathrabuza'ndB  (SaBpa(3ovI^avric),  a  Giscized 
form  (1  Esdr.  vi,  3,  7,  27  [vii,  1])  of  the  Chaldee  name 
(Ezra  V,  3,  6 ;  vi,  6, 18)  Shbthar-boznai  (q.  v.). 

SatiBfaction  (expressed  in  Hebrew  by  fitb^,  tofll: 
!Pl'r,  to  satiate;  and  TH^.'^ytofflut;  in  Greek  [according 
to  the  A.  v.]  by  less  distinctive  terms,  xppr^Z^  to  fod- 
der ;  once  [Col.  ii,  28]  irXf|(rfiov^,  satiety^  in  genersl, 
signifies  the  act  of  giving  complete  or  perfect  pleasure; 
In  the  Christian  system  it  denotes  that  which  Christ 
did  and  suffered  in  order  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  to  se- 
cure the  honors  of  the  divine  government,  and  thereby 
make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  hia  people  (IleU 
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"i£3,  to  aionefor).    This  use  of  the  word  aaiiffactum 

is  uken  from  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Koman  UW| 
viz.  contenting  an  aggrieved  person  by  some  considera- 
tion consbtent  with  a  remission  of  the  debt  or  offence 
for  which  the  satisfaction  is  offered.  The  death  of 
Christ  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  the  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  (1  John  ii,  2 ;  Rom.  V|  11).  Satis- 
faction is,  in  fact,  propitiation  and  atonement.  Christ's 
satisfaction  is  vicarious  and  expiatory,  being  made  for 
OS  and  instead  of  us  or  our  act,  we  having  ourselves  no 
power  of  offering  satisfaction  to  the  offend^  majesty 
of  heaven.  Satisfaction  is  distinguished  from  merit 
thus :  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  answer- 
ing the  demands  of  the  law  on  man,  which  were  conse- 
quent on  the  breach  of  it.  These  were  answered  by 
suffering  its  penalty.  The  merit  of  Christ  consists  in 
what  he  did  to  fulfil  what  the  law  demanded  before 
man  sinned,  which  was  obedience.  The  satisfaction  of 
Christ  is  to  free  us  from  misery,  and  the  merit  of  Christ 
is  to  procure  happiness  for  us.  See  Owen,  On  the  Satis- 
/(iction  o/ Christ;  Gill,  Body  ofDiv,  s.  v. ;  Stillingfleet, 
On  Saiisjfadion  ;  Watts,  Redeemer  and  Sanctijier,  p.  28, 
32;  Herrey,  Thertm  cmd  Aspasio.    See  Atonement; 

rUOPITLlTION. 

SATISFACTION,  Romish.  The  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  defines  **  satisfaction"  as  "  the  compen- 
sation made  by  man  to  God  by  doing  something  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  which  he  has  committed."  The 
Estisfaction  which  Christ  makes  on  the  cross,  it  is 
declared,  'Ogives  to  man^s  actions  merit  before  God." 
"  Canonical  satisfaction"  is  something — prayer,  fasting, 
Of  alms-deeds — "which  is  imposed  by  the  priest,  and 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  deliberate  and  firm  pur- 
pose carefully  to  avoid  sin  for  the  future."  This  satis- 
faction is  directed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  capability  of 
the  offender.  It  directly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  only,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Uomish  notion  of  the  merits  of  good  works.     See  Pen- 

ANOE. 

Batniiui,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Enops 
and  the  naiad  or  nymph  of  the  stream  Satniuis.  He 
was  slain  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus. 

Satrap  (Heb.  achashdarpenf ,  IB'l^lpnM ;  Sept.  tra- 
rpaTtiQ  an4  trrparriyoQ',  Vulg.  satrapes;  A.  V.  "ruler 
of  provinces;"  £sth.  iii,  12;  viii,  9;  ix,8;  and  with  the 
Chaldee  termination,  Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27 ;  vi,  2.  3).  The 
genuine  form  of  this  name  has  been  found  in  Indian  in- 
scriptions to  be  ksatrapUf  i.  e.  warrior  of  the  host  (see 
Beofey,  in  Gott.  Gel,  Anz,  1839,  p.  805  sq.;  Lassen, 
ZtiUchrifl  f.  d.  Morgeid,  iii,  161),  to  which  the  Greek 
ilarpaviiQ  or  H^^^pdirt^Q  corresponds  (Bockh,  Corp, 
Inscr.  No.  2691  c),  from  which  the  softer  form  satrapes 
gradually  arose  and  passed  into  modern  languages  (Ge- 
eenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.).  "  These  satraps  are  known  in 
ancient  history  as  the  governors  or  viceroys  of  the  prov- 
inces into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  divided.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  they  had  an  extended  civil  jurisdiction  over 

several  smaller  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own  nn&, 
or  governor.  Thus  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  were 
'goveroon^  of  Judea  under  the  Persian  satraps  of  Syria 
(Ezra  iv,  3,  6 ;  Neh.  ii,  9).  The  power  and  functions 
of  the  Penian  satraps  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  modem  Persian  governors  and  Turkish 
pashas;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  provincial  government 
by  means  of  viceroys  intrusted  with  almost  regal  pow- 
ers in  their  several  jurisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  king,  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  has  always  been 
prevalent  in  the  East,  The  important  peculiarity  and 
distinction  in  the  ancient  Persian  government,  as  ad- 
mirably shown  by  Heeren  {ResearcheSf  i,  489  sq.),  was 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  carefully  sepa- 
rated— the  satrap  being  a  veiy  powerful  civil  and  polit- 
ical chief,  but  having  no  immediate  control  over  the 
troops  and  garrisons,  the  commanders  of  which  were  rc- 
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sponsible  only  to  the  king.  The  satraps,  in  their  sev- 
eral provinces,  employed  themselves  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  regulation  of  affairs;  and  they  also  col- 
lected and  remitted  to  the  court  the  stipulated  tribute, 
clear  of  all  chains  for  local  government  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  6,  §  1-3). 
In  later  times  this  prudent  separation  of  powers  became 
neglected  in  favor  of  royal  princes  and  other  great  per- 
sons (Xenoph.  Anah,  i,  1,  §  2),  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  military  as  well  as  civil  power  in  their  governments 
— to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  other  rebellions  and  civil  wars, 
which,  by  weakening  the  empire,  facilitated  its  ultimate 
subjugation  by  Alexander"  (Kitto).     See  Pkbsia. 

SatrSpds,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  name  under 
which  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  Neptune,  first  at 
Samicum,  and  afterwards  in  Elis,  which  was  constantly 
covered  with  a  robe  of  woollen,  another  of  linen,  and  a 
third  of  byssns. 

Satshi,  in  IlindCi  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  tho 
sun-god  Indra. 

Satterlee,  Alfred  Brown,  a  Baptist  missionary', 
was  bom  at  Sheldon,  N.  Y.,  Oct  26,  1823,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  1852.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  received  his  appointment  as  a 
miseionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
in  1853,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Arracan  mission.  He 
reached  the  field  of  his  laboni,  Akyab,  in  Sept.,  1855. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  perform  much  service  for  his 
Master.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  he  died  of  the 
cholera,  July  1, 1856.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Satterpal,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  heaven  of 
the  fixed  stars  supposed  to  be  situated  below  the  heaven 
of  the  moon,  and  presided  over  by  twelve  genii  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 

Sattiawodi,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  king  Dassarayen,  who  was  first  married  to  Paras- 
sen  and  afterwards  to  Sandanen. 

Saturday  (Saturn's  day)  was,  next  to  the  Lord's 
day,  held  by  the  ancient  Christians  in  great  veneration, 
and,  especially  in  the  Eastem  parts,  honored  with  all 
the  public  solemnities  of  religion.  This  observance  of 
the  day  was,  doubtless,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Jews,  who*  were  generally  the  first  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  who  still  retained  great  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  Western  Church  regarded  it  as 
a  fast,  but  the  Greek  Church  observed  it  as  a  festival, 
one  Sabbath  (Saturday)  only  excepted.  Th is  was  called 
the  Great  Sabbath,  between  Good-Friday  and  Easter- 
day,  when  our  Saviour  lay  buried,  upon  which  account 
it  was  kept  as  a  fast  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
Athanasius  (Horn,  de  Semenfe,  tom.  1,  p.  1060)  teUs  us 
that  they  assembled  on  Saturdays— not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  only  to  worship  Jesus  Chrbt, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  So  far  as  concerns  public  wor- 
ship, Saturday  was  made  in  all  things  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  Scriptures  were  read,  as  on 
the  Lord's  day,  sermons  preached,  and  the  communion 
administered.  A  preference,  however,  was  given  to  the 
Lord's  day,  for  there  were  no  laws  forbidding  lawsuits, 
pleadings,  public  shows,  and  games  on  that  day.  Nor 
were  men  obliged  to  abstain  wholly  from  bodily  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (August. 
£p.  118)  has  a  canon  forbidding  Christians  to  Judaize,  or 
rest  on  the  Sabbath,  any  further  than  was  necessary  for 
public  worship.  The  reason  for  the  Latin  Church  keep- 
ing Saturday  as  a  fast  is  given  by  pope  Innocent  in  his 
epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Eugubium :  "  If  we  commemo- 
rate Christ's  resurrection  not  only  at  Easter,  but  every 
Lord's  day,  and  fast  upon  Friday  because  it  was  the  day 
of  his  passion,  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  Saturday,  which 
is  the  middle-time  between  the  days  of  grief  and  joy." 
He  therefore  concludes  that  Saturday  ought  to  be  kept 
I  as  a  fast  (Innocent.  Ep,  ad  Decium  Euguhin,  c.  4).    This 
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was  the  general  practice,  and  yet  in  Italy  itaelf  it  was 
otherwise  at  Milan,  where  Saturday  was  a  festivnl.  The 
Saturdays  in  Ember  weeks  are  called  **  in  XII  Lections," 
from  the  six  Gospels  read  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
See  Bingham,  Antiq,  of  the  Christ,  Church,  p.  1187  sq.; 
Riddle,  Christ,  Antiq,  p.  652  sq.;  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chceol,  s.  Y. 

Saturn,  or  Kronos,  was  a  principal  deity  in  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  The  old  Italic  Saturn,  whose 
name  indicates  that  he  was  a  god  of  harvests,  and  the 
old  Grecian  Kronos,  a  thoroughly  symbolic  being,  which, 
like  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  is  suggestive  of  the  pri- 
meval and  uniform  forces  of  nature,  and  has  a  probable 
though  partial  connection  with  the  Phoenician  Moloch 
(q.  v.),  are  deities  of  two  religions  which  often  diverge 
from  each  other;  and  a  modem  learned  mythology, 
which  everywhere  intermixes  Greek  and  Roman  ele- 
ments, has  met  with  but  indifferent  success  in  the  en- 
deavor to  combine  the  two  gods  into  one.  Kronos,  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  Gasa,  was  the  most  cunning  of  the 
Titans.  His  mother  had  given  birth  to  the  Centimani 
and  the  Cyclops,  and  Uranus  had  confined  them  in  the 
underworld  on  account  of  their  monstrous  shapes  and 
strength.  Enraged  by  this  action,  Crsea  proposed  to  her 
younger  children  to  avenge  their  brothers ;  but  the>'  all 
shrank  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  father,  with 
the  exception  of  Kronos,  who  hid  himself,  and  at  night 
emasculated  Uranus  and  threw  the  generative  organs 
down  upon  the  earth,  thereby  fructifying  it.  Kronos 
then  married  the  Titaness  Rhea,  from  whom  sprang  the 
entire  race  of  the  gods  who  ruled  the  world.  To  avoid 
a  prophecy  by  his  parents  which  foretold  that  one  of  his 
children  should  dethrone  him,  he  swallowed  all  his  chil- 
dren immediately  after  their  birth,  excepting  Jupiter, 
whom  Rhea  saved  by  giving  Kronos  a  stone  wrapped  in 
cloths  instead.  The  child  grew  rapidly,  and  attained  in 
a  single  year  to  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Metis 
(cunning)  now  gave  him  an  emetic,  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  Kronos,  with  the  result  that  he  cast  up  all  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  together  with  the  stone. 
The  latter  was  placed  for  a  memorial  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  Jupiter  conspired  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  dethrone  their  father,  whom  he  muti- 
lated as  Uranus  had  been ;  but  when  he  sought  to  se- 
cure the  throne  for  himself  the  Titans  resisted,  with  the 
result  that  after  ten  years'  war  Jupiter  released  the  Cen- 
timani and  the  Cyclops,  and  with  their  aid  overcame 
the  Titans,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  where 
the  Cyclops  had  lain.  The  division  of  authority  was 
then  determined  among  the  Kronidie  by  lot,  Pluto  re- 
ceiving the  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Jupiter  the 
heavens  and  supreme  authority  over  all.  The  de- 
throned Kronos  or  Saturn,  it  is  said,  now  fled  to  Italy 
and  inaugurated  the  golden  age.  Men  lived,  like  the 
gods,  without  care,  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  health, 
and  strength ;  they  did  not  grow  old ;  and  to  them  death 
was  a  slumber  which  rdieved  them  of  their  present 
nature  and  transformed  them  into  dsemons.  The  earth 
yielded  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  gave  up  all  its  treasures 
without  cultivation  and  labor.  Under  the  reign  of  Sat- 
urn men  lived  the  life  of  paradise.  To  keep  alive  the 
recollection  of  this  primitive  life  of  innocence,  freedom, 
and  equality,  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  was  insti- 
tuted at  Rome,  which  began  on  Dec.  17,  and  contin- 
ued, first  a  single  day,  but  afterwards  for  longer  periods, 
until  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  it  extended  over  an 
entire  week.  During  its  continuance  all  business  was 
interrupted;  all  distinctions  between  masters  and  slaves 
were  laid  aside,  so  that  slaves  sat  at  the  sumptuous  table 
and  masters  waited  on  them,  and  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion was  allowed.  In  Greece  Euronos  or  Saturn  possess- 
ed temples  of  extremely  ancient  date.  His  temple  at 
Rome  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  served  as  an 
archive  of  the  State  and  also  as  its  treasury.  The  god 
is  usually  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle.  The  scythe, 
wings,  and  hour-glass,  which  are  likewise  often  intro- 
duced in  such  representations,  are  added  notions  of  more 


recent  date,  and  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
conceiving  of  the  god.  The  Persians  gave  this  deity  aa 
almost  wholly  animal  representation :  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  resemble  those  of  swine,  a  human  body  with 
arms  is  added,  and  an  animal  head  with  crown  completes 
the  figure. — Vollmcr,  Wdrterh,  d,  MythoL  s.  v.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  MythoL  a.  v. 


Figure  of  Satarn. 

Saturn,  the  planet^  seems  to  be  named  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  Amos  v,  26,  under  the  title  Kiyvn', 
"l^l^S,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  the  MrildenMss, 
"  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Cki- 
un,  your  images,"  etc. ;  for  a  similar  word  is  the  name 
of  this  star  in  both  Syriac  and  Arabic  (comp.  Aben-Ezra, 
ad  loc.),  and  it  is  known  that  the  ancient  Arabians  stiDve 
to  propitiate  Saturn  as  a  star  of  evil  influence  (see  Po- 
cocke,  Spec  I/isL  A  rab,  p.  108, 120,  ed.  nov. ;  comp.  Nor- 
berg,  Onomast,  Cod,  Nas,  p.  78  sq. ;  Ephrem  Syr.  0pp. 
ii,  458;  Propert,  iv,  1,  IW;  Lucan,  i,  652;  Juvenal,  vi, 
569).  On  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sun  it  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  astronomers  as  having  a  cold 
nature  (Pliny,  ii,  6,  p.  75  ed.  Hard.),  and  they  ascribed  to 
it  heavy  storms  of  rain  (ibid.  ii,39;  see  Harduin,a(f  ^; 
see  also,  on  its  evil  influence,  Macrobius,  Saturn^  i,  19, 
p.  95, 97  Bip. ;  see  also  Moloch).  The  Sept.  has  'Pai- 
0av ;  comp.  Acts  vii,  43,  where  the  MSS.  vary  much 
(see  Griesb.  ad  loc, ;  comp.  O.  Muller,  in  the  BiU,  Lubec, 
vii,  469  sq.),  but  the  best  read  'Piy^v.  This  is  a  Cop- 
tic word,  as  Kircher  has  shown  from  an  Arabico-Cop- 
tic  inscription  (^Ling,  AUg,  Restif,  p.  49 ;  (Edip,  -dEy.  p.  1, 
386  sq.).  Seyffarth  would  derive  it  from  p£,  to  nudx  or 
be,  and  ovoetv,  light,  i.  e.  shining  (comp.  Tatlus  Isag.  in 
A  rati  Phten,  c  17).  Jablonski,  however  {Rempk.  Algyft. 
Deus  [Frankfort  and  Leips.  1731].  also  in  his  Opusc,  u,  1 
sq.,  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxiii),  would  deny  that  this 
and  the  other  names  of  planets  associated  with  it  in  the 
inscription  are  Egyptian,  and  renders  the  word  as  Etbi- 
opic,  king  of  heaven,  i.  e.  sun  (comp.  Opusc  i,  280  sq.), 
from  ro, "  king,"  and  pheh, "  heaven."  [Hence  the  tme 
reading  would  be  *Po/i0a.]  Then  we  must  underetand 
the  passage  in  Amos  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  Osiris. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  for  the  reading  with  /i.  Iga 
Rossi  {EtymoL  jEgypt,  [Rome,  1808J  p.  176)  explains 
*Pip^d  as  meaning  inhabitant  of  heaven^  from  pkek, 
"heaven,"  and  rem,  "inhabitant"  (comp. Coptic  version 
of  1  Cor.  XV,  48  sq.).  But  this  is  not  striking.  More 
recently,  Hengstenberg  agrees  with  Jablonski  in  re- 
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jMliog  >a  gloMO,  and  bat  returned  to  the  old  view 
(hit  'Ftifdf  is  the  mutake  of  a  Kiibe  for  K^n,  or 
Riym  (AUliaU.  da  PtmlaL  i,  110  *q.);  y»  thi*  »xm% 
loj  hutjj  ukI  Kircber's  Tieit  iisupponed  by  some  well 
(cqiuiinlcd  witb  tbe  Coptic,  utd  is  defended  by  B*ui 
(CotamaiL  ad  loc.)  and  Winer,  wbo  eoniideis  the  ren- 
deiiog  of  UengUcDbers  (GtUtU  airo-  BUder,  i.e.lht 
/Taat  or  apport  of  gour  ihiosh)  ai  without  force, 
ibmgbHitiig  and  Ewald  adopt  it.  Geiaiiua  (T/iaaur. 
ii,G69  aq.)  leoden  itataaiit  idolorttin  reitrorum,  L  e.  italas 
o/ifBiir  iiiolM,  which  ia  witboat  good  reason.  (Comp., 
in  gtn.,  Braon,  Srittla  Sacra,  p.  477  iq.:  Miiua  and 
Scbwib,  in  Ugolini  Tliaaar.  xxiii  [bat  theK  are  un- 
imporUnt];  Schroder,  ZK  Tabfrnac.  MaL  el  Sldh 
BdSa^lui  [Uarh.  174&].)  KoKnmUUer  deniei  tbaC 
tbc  Sept.  readers  ATryiin  by  Taiijiav,  but  refen  it  u  a 
irord  of  explanation  to  tlohtkim,  OS^tnit,  your  godi. 
Bal  IhU  ia  witb  little  reaion.  An  attempt  baa  been 
made  to  eoooect  Saturn  witb  Ibe  Jewisb  Sabbath,  u 
the  do)  o/Salam.  See,  contra,  Bahr,  SgiiAol.  ii,  684. 
B'olTj  IHn.  L  de  CUm  el  Rrmph.  (Leipa.  1741)  is  un- 

important Winer.    See  Cniun. 

Satninalia,  the  featiral  of  Satumus,  to  whom  the 
people  of  L^tium  attribute  tbe  introduction  of  agricolt- 
ure  and  the  arta  of  civilized  life.  It  was  kept  towarda 
the  end  of  December,  aa  a  sort  of  harveat-bomv,  during 
■hich  boainesi  was  suspended ;  courts  and  ichoola  were 

ilsres  were  relieved  from  ordinary  labor,  and,  dressed  in 
(heir  matlen'  clothe*,  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  the 
table.  Satnmas  being  an  ancient  uslion^  god  of  Lati- 
nm,  the  insiiluiion  of  the  Saiumilia  ia  lost  in  tbe  most 
lemiKe  antiquity.  One  legend  ascribes  it  to  Janus,  nn- 
Mbtr  (by  Varro)  to  the  Pelasgi,  while  a  third  (raditi 
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,  u  the  authoi 
ftttivaL  At  fint  only  ono  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
Bicied  rites  of  Satunius,  but  adilitlona  were  gradually 
mide  until  it  occupied  seven  days.  In  reality,  during 
Ibe  empire,  three  different  restival*  were  celebrated. 
First  ouoe  the  Snlimolia  proper,  commencing  on  XVI 
KsL  Dec,  followed  by  tbe  Opiilia,  anciently  coincident 
with  the  SijUlaria,  bo  called  from  little  earibenwaro 
figDiB  {rijilta  otdlla)  exposed  fur  sale  at  tbia  season. 
S«  Anthon,  Chutical  Diet.  s.  v. 

Bitimila  and  Batnrulns,  in  Greek  mythology, 
H:ie  appellatives  of  Juaa  aud  JupUtr,  derii'ed  from 
Uieij  filher  Sali 

Satuminlsiia,  Batumianfl.  or  Bataminea,  an 


early  SKt  of  Syrb 


iGnoel 


s,foUow 


jfSalur 


ofSalnr 


In  this  be  Slates  that  Satuminus,  like  Menander,  taught 
tlial  Ibere  is  one  supreme  Unknown,  tbe  Fstber  (nsrqp 
■T^Miroc).     The  Father,  be  taught,  was  withoi "     " 
igin,  bodiless  and  formless,  and  never  had  in  realil 
pcared  to  men ;  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  only  an  angcL 
A  nucDber  of  spiriLual  beings  were  orated  by  bjiD  in 
nceesore  gradations,  in  the  lowest  of  which  came  th« 
■pirils  of  the  sei-en  planets.     These  seven,  of  whom 
the  God  of  the  Jews  was  chief,  created  the  world,  man, 
sad  all  things.     They  bad  not  power  to  make  man  an 
erect  being,  and  so  be  continued  to  crawl  upon  the  earib 
Uke  a  worm  until  the  Supreme  sent  forth  a  spark  of  life, 
which  gave  him  an  erect  posture,  compacteil  his  joints, 
•nd  made  him  to  live.     Uan  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
onea  posseaaed  of  a  soul,  and  the  godlike  germ  ia  des- 
Uned  (o  unfold  itself  in  those  human  natures  whei      - 
hsa  been  implsnled,  to  distinct  personality,  and  to 
turn  after  a  determinate  period  to  the  original  Foun 
of  Life.     Batnminua  taught  that  the  Saviour,  wbon 
calls  £on,  mvt,  came  to  destroy  the  Demiurge,  - 
was  the  God  of  tbe  Jews;  that  he  was  without  bl 
wiLliDOt  body,  withoitt  ligure,  and  only  in  Bppearan< 
man.     He  accounted  fur  the  existence  of  good  and 
mm  by  affirming  that  ihey  were  originally  created  of 
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two  kinds,  the  one  good,  whom  Christ  came  to  save,  tbe 
other  wicked,  whom  tbe  devils  succor,  and  whom  Christ 
'ill  destroy.  The  Satuminians  coniudered  marriage  to 
be  of  Satan ;  they  abstained  fmm  animal  food,  and  taught 
prophecies  came  from  the  spirits  who  mada 
and  some  from  Satan,  llieir  doctrines  led  to 
iceticiem,  and  also  to  tbe  ceEbacy  of  foUow- 
;  they  wen  based  on  dualism,  and  resembled 
those  of  tbe  Docetas.  Ai  these  beretica  are  not  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  is  probable  that 
lot  much  known  out  of  Svria,  and  that  Ihey 
1  number.  See  Blunt,  Hill,  o/ StcH.  B.-7.: 
Gardner,  Failla  of  At  World,  a.  v. ;  Ueberweg,  Mitt,  of 
Philoi.  i,  WO  iq. 

BatoniliiTiB,  a  natire  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  a 
lisciple  of  Hensnder.  He  was  founder  of  ■  aecc  of 
J  nasties,  called  after  him  Satunaniom  (q.v.).  He  flout- 
isbed  A.D.  117-188. 

SatumlDUB,  ■  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian, 
was  n  priest  of  Albitina,  in  Africa,  who,  having  been  in- 
formed against  fur  officiating  in  bis  clerical  cspadty, 
was  apprehended  and  aent  to  Carthage  to  be  examined 
before  Amelinus.  On  hii  examination,  Salurninui  vin- 
dicated tbe  Christian  religion  witb  great  eloquence.  By 

ed  to  prison,  where  he  died  of  atarvalion,  about  A.D. 
305.~Fox,  book  of  Marfj/rt,  p.  48. 

Batyr,  the  rendering  in  Isa.  xiii,  SI ;  xxxW,  14,  ot 
the  Heb.  word  V5t5,«atr',  which  property  means  ioifSF; 
bence  a  9iHi(,espedaIly  a  Ar-^of  (comp.  Lat.  Jiirrti«,fi'am 
jUnudu,  hirtai),  and  is  so  rendered  in<Lev.  iv,  24;  S 
Chron.  xxix,  2S,  and  often.  The  Sept.  has,  in  the  paa- 
s^es  in  Isaiah,  iaifioMov,  dirmon ,-  and  so  Ibe  Eng. 
A.  v.,  in  2  Chrun.  li,  16,  "deviL"  These  beings  are 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  as  the  inhsbitants  of  desert  places, 
but  particularly  tbe  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Fetra,  where 
they  dance  and  call  to  each  other.  The  Greeks  probably 
derived  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  beings  half  men 
and  half  goats  from  Ibe  Eastern  nations,  whose  mythol- 
ogy abounds  with  BDch  fabulous  animsla,  but  there  ia  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  formed  any  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish superstitions.  Yet  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
tbal  Isaiah  alludes  le  the  spectral  beings  which  the  an- 
cient Femians,  tbe  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans  believe 
tohaunttberuinsof Babyloiu  See SupmutriTiON.  But 
in  those  passages  wheiv  tbe  prophet  predicts  the  de^ 
elation  of  Bahvlou,  there  is  probably  ni  " 
species  of  goat,  nbetbec  wild  or  ta 

translation  is  correct,  and  satyrs — that  is,  dstmons  ot 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  goals — are 
idM.    Comp.  Jerome  (Cominn^uif/ra.iiiO  :"Sei- 
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e  offer  their  sacrifices  ui 


Cynocepbalus  (IWim  the  Egjptlu 
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from  a  similar  one  in  2  Chron.  xi,  15.  The  Israelites, 
it  is  probable,  bad  become  acquainted  with  a  form  of 
goat-worship  from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochart,  Ilieroz. 
iii,  825 ;  Jablonski,  Pant.  ^Egypt,  i,  273  sq.).  The  opin- 
ion held  by  Michaelis  {Supp,  p.  2342)  and  Lichtenstein 
{Commentut,  de  Simiarum,  etc.  §  4,  p.  50  sq.),  that  the 
geirim  probably  denote  some  species  of  ape,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  some  modem  scientists  irom  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Pliny  (^lJi»U  Nat,  v,  8;  vii,  2;  viii,  54).  See 
Ape.  That  some  species  of  cynocephalus  (dog-faced 
baboon)  was  an  animal  that  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments and  from  what  Uorapollo  (i,  14^-16)  has  told  us. 
The  other  explanation,  however,  has  the  sanction  of 
Gesenius,  Bochart,  KosenmUller,  Parkhurst,  Maurer, 
FUrst,  and  others.  As  to  the  "  dancing"  satyrs,  comp. 
Virgil,  EcL  v,  73.     See  Goat. 

Satyrs,  in  Greek  mytholog}^  were  diemonic  com- 
panions of  Bacchus,  who  represented  the  unrestrained 
and  luxurious  life  in  the  Bacchic  circle.  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  and  Hesiod  does  not  describe  their 
form,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  useless  race  hav- 
ing no  adaptability  to  labor.  Later  writers  furnish  a 
descriptioa  about  as  follows :  Bristly  hair,  a  short,  thick, 
and  tumed-up  nose,  pointed  ears,  the  neck  often  marked 
with  small  lumps  resembling  horns,  a  horse-tail,  some- 
times a  goat-tail  over  the  coccyx.  The  endowment  of 
these  beings  with  horns  and  goats'  feet  was  a  miscon- 
ception of  later  days  by  which  they  were  identified  with 
pans,  paniscs,  and  fauns.  The  satyrs  were  said  to  be 
sons  of  Mercury  and  Iphthime,  or  of  the  naiads.  The 
oldest  and  most  prominent  of  them  was  named  Sile- 
nus,  and  the  older  satyrs  are  called  SUeni  collectively. 
Marsyas,  too,  was  a  satyr.  In  substance,  the  satyrs 
were  companions  of  Bacchus;  they  were  excessively 
fond  of  wine,  and  are  accordingly  represented  as  drink- 
ing, as  reeling  with  the  thyrsus f  as  overcome  with  sleep, 
as  wine-pressers,  or  as  playing  on  the  flute  or  cymbaL 
Their  attributes  were  the  flute,  the  thyrsus  staff,  pan- 
dean  pipes,  the  shepherd's  staff,  drinking-vessels,  and 
bottles.  They  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts  and 
crowned  with  vine-branches,  ivy,  and  pine-twigs.  They 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  artistic  representa- 
tion, and  always  in  company  with  Bacchus.  The  Latin 
word  satira  (a  satire),  originally''  saturoj  has  not  the  re- 
motest connection  with  the  Greek  Satyrij  and  should 
not  be  in  any  way  referred  to  them. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb, 
<L  MythoU  s.  v. 

Sauces,  a  Coptic  name,  according  to  Jerome,  given 
to  the  Coenobites,  as  distinct  from  the  Anchorets.  The 
name  is  sometimes  Anglicized  Sauckes,  See  Bingham, 
Antiq.  of  the  Chiist,  Church,  i,  243. 

Sanches.    See  Saucks. 

Saukwimir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  jots,  or  giants.  Odin  slew  his  son,  and  at  a 
subsequent  visit  to  the  jots  narrated  that  he  had  kille<1 
the  son  of  a  giant  and  aftenvanls  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  father,  without  having  discovered  his  true 
character,  or  even  having  excited  the  suspicions  of  his 
host. — ^Vollmer,  WOrterb,  d,  MythoL  a.  v. 

Samnur,  a  Protestant  theological  seminary,  located 
in  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine-et-Loire.  It  was  suppressed  in  1685,  but  during 
its  continuance  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  Prot- 
estant thought  in  France.  Its  tendency  was  towards  Ar- 
menian ism.  See  Hagcnbach,  Uist.  of  Doctrines,  §  222, 
n.  15,  225,  225  a,  247. 

Saul  (Heb.  ShaiiV,  bsixd,  desired;  Sept.  and  New 
TesL  ILajovX :  Josephus,  ILaovkoq),  the  name  of  several 
men,  the  following  three  of  whom  are  thus  known  in 
the  A.  V.    For  the  others  see  Shaul. 

1.  An  early  king  of  the  Edomites,  successor  of  Sam- 
lah  at  Rehoboth  (Gen.  xxxvi,  37,  38),  elsewhere  called 
"  ShauP  (I  Chron.  i,  48,  49).     B,C.  post  1618. 

2 .  The  first  king  of  Israel  (B.C.  1093-1063).     (In  the 


following  account  we  make  free  use  of  the  articles  in  the 
dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  The  Name, — This  first  becomes  prominent  here  io 
the  history  of  Israel,  though  found  before  in  the  Edoo- 
itish  prince  already  mentioned,  and  in  a  son  of  Simcoo 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10 ;  A.  V.  "  Shaul").  It  also  occors  among 
the  Kohathites  in  the  genealogy  of  Samael  (1  Chron.  ri, 
24,  "  Shaul"),  and  in  Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  better  known  as  the  apostle  Paul  ^see  bekir). 
Josephus  {War,  ii,  18,  4)  mentions  a  Saal,  father  of  one 
Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  ScythopoUs  in  th« 
early  part  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  name  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  present  character  seems  almost  like  a  mock- 
ery of  his  histor}'. 

II.  His  Family. — On  the  following  page  is  a  generd 
view  of  Saul's  pedigree. 

In  this  genealogy  may  be  observed — 1.  The  repeti- 
tion in  two  generations  of  the  names  of  Kish  and  Ker, 
of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of  Mephibosheth.  2.  Tbe 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Baal  in  three  successive  gen- 
erations ;  possibly  in  four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibo- 
sheths.  3.  The  constant  shiftings  of  the  names  of  God. 
as  incorporated  in  the  proper  names:  (a)  Alh'Kl=J(- 
hiel;  (6)  J/afcAi-shua=J(e-shua;  (c)  E8h-5aa/=Idi- 
hosheth;  (d)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  baal  =  'M.ep\ii-hotk<tk. 
4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family  down  to  th« 
times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible  that  Zimri  (1  Chron. 
ix,  42)  can  be  the  usurper  of  1  Kings  xvi — if  so,  the  Ust 
attempt  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendencj? 
The  time  would  agree. 

There  is  a  disagreement  between  the  pedigree  in  1 
Sam.  ix,  1  and  xiv,  51,  which  represents  Saul  and  Abner 
as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel.  and  1  Chron.  viii,  33  and  ix, 
39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great-grandsons.  If  we 
adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  or  that  the  elder 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chron.  ix,  36),  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ncr  (1  Chron. 
ix,  39).  The  pedigree  iu  1  Chron.  viii  is  not  free  from 
confusion,  as  it  omits  among  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  36  is  the  fif^h  son,  and  who  in  both  ii 
made  the  father  of  Kish.    See  Abiel. 

SauPs  more  particular  genealog}*  and  lineage  (so  fir 
as  given)  is  as  follows : 
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[Several  nuknowu.] 
Aphiab 

19«)? 

Bechorath 

1»0? 

Zeror 

M30* 

Ablel 

1200? 
IITS? 

or  Jehiel 

Ner 

Kish 

1145? 

Saul 

1113? 

.Tonnthnn 

1093? 

inB9? 

103S» 

Meribbanl 

or  Mephibosheth.. 
Micah 

Ahaz 

lOi1S? 

Jehoadah 

97S? 

or  Jornh 

Zimri 

945? 

Moza 

910? 

Binea 

R«»? 

Bopha 

fttO* 

orRephaiab 

Eleasah 

fWO? 
790? 

Gsbek 

770? 

IJlam 

710? 

Many  sons  and 

grandsons 

Canllvlty 

6SS? 

III.  SauVs  History,— I.  Up  to  his  Coronation,-~The 
birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ;  but  u 
Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish^s  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  xxi\ 
it  was  probably  his  native  village.  There  is  no  wv- 
rant  for  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah,  though,  from  its 
subsequent  connection  with  him,  it  is  called  of^en  ''Gib- 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SAUL'S  LINEAGE. 
Aphiah.    (1  Sam.  Ix,  1.) 
Becborath. 

Zeror.    (Sept  Jaord.) 
Abiel  or  Jehiel  =  Haachah. 


(1  Sam.  Ix,  1.) 
(t  Chron.  vlii,  88.) 


(1  Chrou.  ix.) 


i 


Abdon. 


Zar. 


L»h. 


Baal.        Ner.        Nadab. 
(1  CbroD.  ix,  8G.) 


I 


I 


Eisb. 

Abinoam  to  SAUL  to  Bixpab. 
<1  Chron.  ix,  83.) 


AbDer. 


Gedor.        Abla       Zechaiiah  MIklotb. 

(Zacher,     (1  Chron.  ix,  87.) 
1  Chron.  viii).  | 

Shimeab. 


L 


Jonathan.  Isbui.  Ma1cbl-«hna.  Abiundab.  Esb-baal.  Merab.  David  to  Hlcnal  to  Pbaltlel.  Armonl.  Mepbiboaheth. 

1  (1  Sam.     Joahaa  (Jua.  AtiL       Iisbbosbeth.  | 

Merlb-baat  xiT,49.)        vl,6, 1).  6  sons. 

(Mepbiboahetb,  1  Chron.  ix,  84). 

Mlcah. 

I 


Pithon.        Melech. 


Tahrea.        Abas. 

Jehoadah  (Jarab,  1  Chron.  ix,  42). 


Alemetb.        Azmavetb 


Zimri. 

Moxa. 

Binea. 

Bapba  (Repbalab,  1  Chron.  ix,  43). 

Eleaaab. 
I 


Azel. 

I 


Ssbek. 
I 


iriiu: 


I 


I 


Axrikam.     Bocbem.     labmael.     Sheariab.     Obadiab.     Hauan. 


I 


I 


eab  of  Saal."*  See  Gibeah.  (When  Abiel,  or  Jehiel 
[1  Chron.  viii,  29;  ix,  85],  b  called  the  father  of '< Gib- 
eon,"  it  probably  means  founder  of  Gibeah^ 

His  father,  Kish,  vras  a  povrerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
thoagh  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  little  im- 
portance (1  Chron.  ix,  1, 21).  A  portion  of  his  property 
oonaisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of  these  asses, 
gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  servant  p^3)  who  acted  also  as  a  guide 
and  goaidian  of  the  young  man  (ver.  3-10).  After  a 
three  days*  journey  (ver.  20),  which  it  has  hitherto 
pffOTed  impossible  to  track  with  certainty  [see  Ramah], 
through  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  [see  Shalim;  Sha- 
usha;  Zuph],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
roonded  by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return  home, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  advice  of  the  servant,  who  sug- 
gested that  before  doing  so  they  should  consult  '^a  man 
of  God,**  **a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate  of  the  asses,  securing 
his  oracle  by  a  present  (jkickthuK)  of  a  quarter  of  a  sil- 
ver shekel.  They  were  instructed  by  the  maidens  at 
the  well  outside  the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came 
out  of  the  city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a 
sacrificial  feast  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
ix,  11-13).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first 
time — it  was  SamueL  A  divine  intimation  had  indi- 
cated to  him  the  approach  and  the  future  destiny  of 
the  youthful  Benjamite.  Surprised  at  his  language, 
but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high 
place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caiayansaiy  at  the  top  (Sept. 
rh  KOToKufui,  ver.  27)  found  thirty  or  (Sept.  and  Joee- 
phus.  Ant,  vi,  4,  1)  seventy  guests  assembled,  among 
whom  thoy  tiK)k  the  chief  place.  In  anticipation  of 
tome  distinguished  stranger,  Samuel  had  bidden  the 


Ulam.     Jebosh.     Elipbelet. 
150  descendants. 

cook  reserve  a  boiled  dionlder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the 
chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel  (Sept. 
1  Sam.  iX|  22-24).  They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and 
a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  day- 
break Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended  again  to 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  there  (the  senr^ant  having 
left  them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  conse- 
crated oi^  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to 
him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (SepL)  deliverer 
of  the  nation  (ix,  25-x,  1).  From  that  moment,  as  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (Sept.  x,  9),  a  new  life  dawned  upon 
him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like  that  of  his 
search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly ;  and  at 
every  step  homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
which,  according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x,  9, 10).  At  RacheVs  sepulchre  he  met  two  men,  who 
announced  to  him  the  recovery  of  the  asses — his  lower 
cares  were  to  cease.  At  the  oak  of  Tabor  [see  Plain; 
Tabor]  be  met  three  men  carrying  gills  of  kids  and 
bread  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to  BetheL  Two 
of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as  if  to  indicate  h!.s 
new  dignity.  At  "  the  hill  of  God"  (whatever  may  be 
meant  thereby,  possibly  his  own  city,  Gibeah)  he  met 
a  band  of  prophets  descending  with  musical  instru- 
ments, and-  he  caught  the  inspiration  from  them  as  a 
sign  of  his  new  life  (Ewald,  iii,  28-30). 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner  view 
of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An  assembly  was 
convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  (so  often  prac- 
tised at  that  time,  see  Aristot.  Polit.  vi,  1 1 ;  Virgil,  ^n, 
ii)  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  wu 
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to  produce  the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and,  by  a  di- 
vine intimation,  found  hidden  in  the  circle  of  baggage 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (1  Sam.  x,  17-24). 
His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so 
often  repeated  in  modem  times,  "Long  live  the  king!" 
(ver.  23,  24)  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeab,  ac- 
companied by  the  fighting  part  (^"^HH)  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community  who 
refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed  presents 
were  soon  dispelled  by  an  occasion  arising  to  justify 
the  selection  of  Saul.  The  words  which  close  1  Sam. 
X,  27  are,  in  the  Hebrew  text, "  he  was  as  though  he 
were  deaf*,"  in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  5, 1,  and  the  SepL  (fol- 
lowed by  Ewald),  "and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month 
that . . ." 

The  corrupt  administration  of  justice  by  Samuel's 
sons  furnished  an  occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting 
that  theocracy  of  which  they  neither  appreciated  the 
value,  nor,  through  their  unfaithfulness  to  it,  enjoyed 
the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii).  The  prospect  of  the 
event  related  below  seems  also  to  have  conspired  with 
the  cause  just  mentioned  and  with  a  love  of  novelty  in 
prompting  the  demand  for  a  king  (xii,  12) — an  officer 
evidently  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy,  though 
contemplated  as  a  historical  certainty,  and  provided 
for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (ver.  17-20;  Deut  xvii, 
14-20;  on  which  see  Grotius's  note;  also  De  Jure  Bellif 
etc  i,  4, 6,  with  the  remarks  of  Gronovius,  who  [as  Puf- 
feodorf  also  does]  controverts  the  views  of  Grotius). 
An  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not 
only  an  instance  of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebell- 
ion against  Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  kings — ^notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  in  the  law — might  be  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  (^i?t9^  DD^r^,  Sept.  diKoitafia  rov 
fiaviKitac ;  1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  x,  25),  failed  to  move  the 
people  from  their  resolution.  See  Samuku  Both  pre- 
viously to  that  election  (ver.  16),  and  subsequently, 
when  insulted  by  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
he  showed  that  modesty,  humility,  and  forbearance 
which  seem  to  have  characterized  him  till  corrupted 
by  the  possession  of  power.  The  person  thus  set  apart 
to  discharge  the  royal  function  possessed,  at  least,  those 
corporal  advantages  which  most  ancient  nations  desid- 
erated in  their  sovereigns — what  Euripides  calls  the 
wonky  form  of  royalty.  His  person  was  tall  and  com- 
manding, and  he  soon  showed  that  his  courage  was  not 
inferior  to  bis  strength  (ix,  1 ;  x,  28).  His  belonging 
to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  though  of 
distinguished  bravery,  prevented  the  mutual  jealousy 
with  which  either  of  the  two  great  tribes,  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  would  have  regarded  a  king  chosen  from  the 
other. 

2.  Confirmation  of  SauVs  Appointment,  —  He  was 
(having,  apparently,  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his 
way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard 
one  of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great 
calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by 
Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  against  Jabesh -gilead.  See 
Ammon.  For,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ammonites,  whose 
invasion  had  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king,  hav- 
ing besieged  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  and  Nahash  their  king 
having  proposed  insulting  conditions  to  them,  the  el- 
ders of  that  town,  apparently  not  aware  of  Saul's  elec- 
tion (1  Sam.  xi,  3),  sent  messengers  through  the  land 
imploring  help.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  were  con- 
nected with  Benjamin  by  the  old  adventure  recorded 
in  Jadg.  xxi.  It  was  as  if  this  one  spark  was  needed 
to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  king.  '*  The  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  on  the  ancient 
judges.  The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we  have  ob- 
served vanished  never  to  return.  In  this  emergency, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  the  earlier  days 


by  the  message  of  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from 
the  herd  which  he  was  driving.  Saul  thus  acted  irith 
wisdom  and  promptitude,  summoning  the  people,  ei 
matsty  to  meet  him  at  Bezek ;  and  having,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  multitude,  totally  routed  the  Ammonites  (ver. 
11)  and  obtained  a  higher  glory  by  exhibiting  a  new 
instance  of  clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or 
policy — "  Novum  imperium  inchoantibus  utilis  demo- 
tisB  fama"  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iv,  63), "  For  lowliness  is  young 
ambition's  ladder" — he  and  the  people  betook  tbem- 
selves,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  to  Gilgal,  there 
with  solemn  sacrifices  to  reinstall  the  victorious  leader 
in  his  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi).  If  the  number  set  down 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  those  who  followed  Saul  (w.S) 
can  be  depended  on  (the  SepL  more  than  doubles  them, 
and  Josephus  outgoes  even  the  Sept.),  it  would  appear 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  dissatisfied  with  Saul's 
election,  for  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  other  tribe 
were  300,000,  while  Judah  sent  only  30.000 ;  whereas 
the  population  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of 
Judah,  appears,  from  other  passages,  to  have  been  ai 
about  five  to  three  (2  Kings  xxiv,  9).  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  this  remissness  is  neither  punished  (1  Sam.  xi,  7) 
nor  noticed.  At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly  anointed  and 
solemnly  installed  in  the  kingdom  by  Samuel,  who  took 
occasion  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  his  own  administra- 
tion—which  he  virtually  transferred  to  Saul — to  cen- 
sure the  people  for  their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and 
to  warn  both  them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xii).  The  effect 
of  this  military  success  was  instantaneous  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  punishment  of  the  murmurers  was  demanded, 
but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugu- 
rated anew  (xi,  1-15).  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that,  according  to  1  Sam  xii,  12,  the  affair  of  Nahash 
preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of  SauL  He  be- 
came king  of  IsraeL  But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the 
earlier  judges  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this  circle  of  ter- 
ritory or  associations. 

These  were  the  principal  transactions  that  occurred 
during  the  first  decade  of  Saul's  reign  (which  we  vent- 
ure to  assign  as  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  ch. 
xiii — *^  the  son  of  a  year  was  Saul  in  his  reigning  ;"*  the 
emendation  of  Origen,  *'  Saul  was  thirty  years  old,"  be- 
ing required  by  the  chronology,  for  he  seems,  at  the  next 
event,  to  have  been  forty  years  old) ;  and  the  subse- 
quent events  happened  in  the  second  decade,  which 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

8.  SauVs  First  Trial  and  Transgression, — SamoeL 
who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as  ruler  with 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  7, 12, 14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  be- 
came the  acknowledged  chief.  The  restrictions  on 
which  he  held  the  sovereignty  had  (x,  25)  been  fuUy 
explained  as  well  to  Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  true  position  as  merely  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Jehovah,  king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  gave  all 
the  laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  execution  of  them,  was 
constantly  to  be  consulted  and  complied  with.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  his  obedience  to  this  constitu- 
tion was  put  to  the  test  brought  out  those  defects  in 
his  character  which  showed  his  unfitness  for  his  high 
office,  and  incurred  a  threat  <^  that  rejection  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  (xiii,  13).  Saul  ooold 
not  understand  his  proper  position,  as  only  the  servant 
of  Jehovah  speaking  through  his  ministers,  or  confine 
himself  to  it;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  not,  what  Da- 
vid with  many  individual  and  private  faults  and  crimes 
was— A  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  a  king  (kithful  to 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  (as  tlie  age  of 
Jonathan  evidently  reqnires;  the  text  being  oormpt; 
see  Keil,  ad  loc)  Saul  began  to  organize  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  coon- 
try  ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Philistine  o^ 
fioer  had  long  been  stationed  even  in  bis  own  field  (1 
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Sam.  X,  5 ;  xiii,  8).  Having  collected  a  small  standing 
army,  part  of  wbicb,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort 
(or  slaui  the  officer)  of  the  Philistines,  Saul  summoned 
the  people  to  withstand  the  forces  which  their  oppress^ 
ors,  now  alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would,  upon  this 
fignal,  naturally  assemble.  But  so  numerous  a  host 
came  against  Saul  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  fled 
to  rocks  and  caverns  for  safety — years  of  servitude  hav- 
ing extinguished  their  courage,  which  the  want  of 
arms,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Philistines  had  de- 
prived them,  still  further  diminished.  The  number  of 
chariots,  80,000,  seems  a  mistake ;  unless  we  suppose, 
with  Le  Clerc,«that  they  were  not  war- chariots,  but 
baggage -wagons  (an  improbable  supposition),  so  that 
3000  may  be  the  true  number.  Apparently  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  the  seventh  day  having  come,  but  not 
being  ended,  the  expiration  of  which  Samuel  had  en- 
joined him  to  wait,  Saul  at  least  ordered  sacrifices  to  be 
offered— for  the  expression  (ver.  9)  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  intruded  into  the  priest's  office  (2  Sam. 
vi,  13;  1  Kings  iii,  2-4),  though  that  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  text  Whether  that  which  Saul 
now  disregarded  was  the  injunction  referred  to  (1  Sam. 
X,  8)  or  one  subsequently  addressed  to  him,  this  is  evi- 
dent, that  Saul  acted  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  sin- 
ned (xiii,  12) ;  and  his  guilt,  in  that  act  of  conscious  dis- 
obedience, was  probably  increiued  by  its  clearly  involv- 
ing an  assumption  of  authority  to  conduct  the  war  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and  will.  But  just  alter 
the  Bacri/ice  was  completed  Samuel  arrived  and  pro- 
nonnced  the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (ver.  5-14). 
Samuel,  having  denounced  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah 
and  its  consequences,  left  him,  and  Sanl  returned  to  Gib- 
eah  (the  addition  made  to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.  16, 
where,  after  "from  Gilgal,"  the  clause,  **  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  went  tip  alter  Saul  to  meet  the  enemy  from 
Gilgal  to  Gibeah,**  etc.,  being  required  apparently  by 
the  sense,  which,  probably,  has  been  the  only  authority 
for  its  insertion).  Left  to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multi- 
plied apace.    See  Samuel. 

Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  his  son  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  ultimatelv  drove  the  Philistines  back 
to  their  own  territory.  Jonathan,  having  assaulted  a  gar* 
risoD  of  the  Philistines  (apparently  atMichmash  [1  Sam. 
xiv,  31],  which  therefore  must  have  been  situated  near 
Htgron  in  Gibeah  [ver.  1],  and  within  sight  of  it  [ver. 
15]),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy,  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  co-operation  of  his  fugitive  soldiers,  ef- 
fected a  great  slaughter;  but  by  a  rash  and  foolish  de- 
nunciation, he  (1)  impeded  his  success  (ver,  80),  (2)  in- 
volved the  people  in  a  violation  of  the  law  (ver.  83),  and 
(3),  unless  prevented  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience 
of  the  people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  death  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  total  igno- 
rance, oould  involve  no  guilt.  See  Jonathan.  This 
campaign  was  signalized  by  two  remarkable  Incidents 
in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first  appearance  of 
his  madness  in  the  above  rash  vow  which  all  but  cost 
the  life  of  his  son  (ver.  24,  44).  The  other  was  the 
erection  of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate  the 
victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the  famished 
people  (ver.  85).  This  success  against  the  Philistines 
was  followed,  not  only  by  their  retirement  for  a  time 
within  their  own  territory,  but  by  other  considerable 
Bucoeases  against  the  other  enemies  of  his  country — 
Hoab^  Ammon,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  the  Philistines— all  of  whom  he  harassed,  but 
did  not  subdue.  These  wars  may  have  occupied  two 
or  three  years,  about  the  middle  of  Saul's  reign  (B.C. 
1073-71). 

4.  ScatPs  Second  Traruffrestion, — The  expulsion  of 
the  Philistines  (although  not  entirely  completed  [1 
Sam.  xiv,  52])  at  once  placed  Saul  in  a  position  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  ruler  of  IsraeL  Probably 
from  this  time  was  formed  the  organization  of  royal 
state,  which  contained  in  germ  some  of  the  future 
institutions  of  the  monarchy.     The  l^ost  of  8000  has 


been  already  mentioned  (xiii ;  xxiv,  2 ;  xxvi,  2 ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xii,  29).  Of  this  Abner  became  captain  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  50).  A  body-guard  of  young,  tall,  and  handsome 
Benjamites  (Josepbus,  Ant,  vi,  6,  6;  vii,  14)  was  also 
formed  of  runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi,  15, 
17 ;  xxii,  14,  17 ;  xxvi,  22).  Of  this  David  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court,  and  sat  with  Jonathan  at  the  king^s 
table  (xx,  25).  Another  officer  is  incidentally  mentioned 
— the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules— the  comes  ttahdi,  the 
'*  constable**  of  the  king — such  9^  appears  in  the  later 
monarchy  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  He  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  foreigner  employed  about  the  court  —  being  an 
£domite  or  (Sept.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  7;  xxii,  9).  According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Je- 
rome, Qfu  Hah,  ad  loc)  he  was  the  servant  who  accom- 
panied Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  father's  asses — who 
counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (1  Sam.  ix,  xvi),  and 
whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam.  i,  10).  The 
high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  (Ahimelech  or  Ahi- 
jah)  was  in  attendance  upon  him  with  the  ephod,when 
be  desired  it  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8),  and  felt  himself  bound  to 
assist  bis  secret  commissioners  (xxi,  1-9;  xxii,  14). 
The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state  not  be- 
fore marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall  spear  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  described  in  the  hand  of  Goliath,  and 
the  same  that  now  marks  the  Bedouin  sheik.  This 
never  left  him— in  repose  (xvili,  10;  xix,  9),  at  his 
meals  (xx,  33),  at  rest  (xxvi,  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  6). 
In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head  and  a  bracelet 
on  his  arm  (i,  10).  He  sat  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own 
facing  his  son  (1  Sam.  xx,  25 ;  Sept.).  He  was  received 
on  his  return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelitish 
women  (xviii,  6),  among  whom  he  was  on  such  occa- 
sions specially  known  as  bringing  back  from  the  enemy 
scarlet  robes,  and  golden  ornaments  for  their  apparel  (2 
Sam.  i,  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still  pre- 
dominated, and  he  was  now  able  not  merely,  like  his 
temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  to 
attack  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom, 
Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  The  war 
with  Amalek  is  twice  related,  first  briefly  (ver.  48),  and 
then  at  length  (xv,  1  -9).  Its  chief  connection  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical 
command  of  Samuel,  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king, 
and  the  retention  of  the  spoil  (RC.  1070).  In  this  event 
another  trial  was  afforded  Saud  before  his  final  rejection 
— namely,  by  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites, 
whose  hostility  to  the  people  of  God  was  inveterate 
(Deut.  XXV,  18;  £xod.  xvii,  8-16;  Numb,  xiv,  42-45; 
Judg.  iii,  18;  vi,  8),  and  who  had  not  by  repentance 
averted  that  doom  which  had  been  delayed  550  years 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  48).  The  extermination  of  Amalek  and 
the  subsequent  execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general 
question  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Old  Test.  See  Aoag. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the 
spoil — namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the  sac- 
rificial thanksgiving  (xv,  21).  Such  was  the  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  by  Josepbus  (^Ant,  vi,  7,  2),  who  ex- 
pressly says  that  Agag  was  spared  for  his  stature  and 
beauty,  and  such  is  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
description  of  the  celebration  of  the  victory.  Saul  rides 
to  the  southern  Carmel  in  a  chariot  (Sept),  never  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb. 
<*a  hand"  [2  Sam.  xviii,  18]),  which  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions (Jerome,  Qu,  Hah,  ad  loc.)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  In  allusion  to  his  down- 
ing triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the  phrase,  "^  The 
victory  (Vulg.  triumphator)  of  Israel  will  neither  lie  nor 
repent"  (1  Sam.  xv,  29;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  xxix,  11). 
The  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  fully  executed,  as  Saul  himself 
confessed  when  Samuel  upbraided  him,  ^  I  feared  the 
people  and  obeyed  their  voice"  (1  Sam.  xv,  24).  This 
stubbornness  in  persisting  to  rebel  against  the  direo- 
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tlons  of  Jehovah  was  now  visited  by  that  final  rejection 
of  his  family  from  sacceeding  him  on  the  throne  which 
had  before  been  threatened  (xiii,  13,  14;  xv,  23),  and 
which  was  now  significantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  the  prophet's  mantle.  The 
struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting 
is  also  indicated,  as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's 
grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Josephus,  Ant,  vi,  7,  5),  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separation — 
**  Samuel  mourned  for  SauL"  **How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  35;  xvi,  1).  After  this 
second  and  flagrant  disobedience,  accordingly.  Said  re- 
ceived no  more  public  countenance  from  the  venerable 
prophet,  who  now  left  him  to  his  sins  and  his  punish- 
ment; "nevertheless  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had 
made  Saul  king"  (xv,  85).    See  Samuel. 

5.  SatiTs  Conduct  towards  David.— The  rest  of  Saul's 
life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The  frenzy  which  had  given 
indications  of  itself  before  now  at  times  took  almost  en- 
tire possession  of  him.  It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases 
as  "  an  evil  spirit  of  God"  (much  as  we  might  speak  of 
"  religious  madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him, 
almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  14 ;  Sept. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  8,  2).  The  de- 
nunciations of  Samuel  sank  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and 
produced  a  deep  melancholy,  which  either  really  was,  or 
which  his  physicians  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14,  15;  comp.  Gen. 
1,  2)  told  him  was,  occasioned  by  a  supernatural  influ- 
ence; unless  we  understand  the  phrase  M^^  n^"i,  an 
evil  spirit,  subjectively,  as  denoting  the  condition  itself 
of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the  cause  of  that  condition 
(Isa.  xxix,  10 ;  Numb,  v,  14 ;  Rom.  xi,  8).  We  can  con- 
ceive that  music  might  affect  Saul's  feelings,  might 
cheer  his  despondency,  or  divert  his  melancholy;  but 
how  it  should  have  the  power  to  chase  away  a  spiritual 
messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  chasten  the  mon- 
arch for  his  transgressions  is  not  so  easily  understood. 
Saul's  case  must  probably  be  judged  of  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  dsemoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.  See  D^bmoniac.  In  this  crisis  David  was 
recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  young  men  of  his 
guard  (in  the  Jewish  tradition  groundlessly  supposed  to 
be  Doeg  [Jerome,  Qu.  Herb,  ad  loc.])  on  account  of  his 
skill  as  a  musician  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16-23).  But  the  nar- 
rative of  his  introduction  to  Saul,  his  subsequently  kill- 
ing Goliath,  Saul's  ignorance  of  David's  person  after  he 
bad  been  his  attendant  and  armor-bearer,  with  various 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (xvi,  14-23 ;  xvii ; 
xviii,  1-4),  present  diffictdties  which  neither  the  arbi- 
trary omissions  in  the  Sept.  nor  the  ingenuity  of  subse- 
quent critics  has  fully  succeeded  in  removing,  and  which 
have  led  many  eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  extensive  dislocations  in  this  part  of  the  Old 
Test  The  change  proposed  by  Hales  and  others  seems 
to  be  the  most  ready,  which  would  place  the  passage 
xvi,  14-23  after  xviii,  9 ;  yet  why  should  Saul's  attend- 
ants need  to  descnbe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  knew  so  well  already  ?  Also,  how  can  we  con- 
ceive that  Saul  should  love  so  much  (xvi,  21)  a  person 
against  whom  his  jealousy  and  hatred  had  been  so  pow- 
erfully excited  as  bis  probable  successor  in  the  kingdom  ? 
(xviii,  9).  Besides,  David  had  occupied  already  a  much 
higher  position  (ver.  5) ;  and,  therefore,  his  being  made 
Saul's  armor-bearer  must  have  been  the  very  opposite 
of  promotion,  which  the  text  (xvi,  21)  supposes  it  was. 
The  most  rational  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to 
be  the  supposition  that  David  had  in  the  interim  grown 
so  much  that  the  monarch  did  not  now  recognise  him. 
See  David, 

Tliough  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  of  David, 
yet  having  received  intimation  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  given  to  another,  Saul  soon  suspected,  from  his  ac- 
complishments, heroism,  wisdom,  and  popularity,  that 
David  was  his  destined  successor;  and,  instead  of  con- 
cluding that  his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpose  would 
only  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of  jeal- 


ousy and  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  murdefona  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  his  rival  that  most  have  lost  him 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  hb  people,  which  they  se- 
cured for  the  object  of  bis  malice  and  envy,  whose  uobk 
qualities  also  they  both  exercised  and  rendered  moie 
conspicuous.  He  attempted  twice  to  aasaMlnat^  hiia 
with  his  own  hand  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10, 11;  xix,  10);  he 
sent  him  on  dangerous  military  expeditions  (xviii,  5, 13, 
17) ;  he  proposed  that  David  should  marry  fiist  bis  elder 
daughter,  whom  yet  he  gave  to  another,  and  then  his 
younger,  that  the  procuring  of  the  dowry  might  prore 
fatal  to  DaHd;  and  then  he  sought  to  make  his  daugh- 
ter an  instrument  of  her  husband's  dcstmction ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  unless  miraculously  prevented  he 
would  have  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  ven- 
erable Samuel  himself  (xix,  18),  while  the  text  seems  to 
intimate  (xx,  83)  that  even  the  life  of  Jonathan  was  not 
safe  from  his  fury,  though  the  subsequent  context  may 
warrant  a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  the  party  umed 
at  by  SauL  The  slaughter  of  Ahimdech  the  priest  (ch. 
xxii),  under  pretence  of  his  being  a  partisan  of  David, 
and  of  eighty-five  other  priests  of  the  house  of  £]i,  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never  ex- 
ceeded; and  yet  the  wickedness  of  the  act  was  not 
greater  than  its  infatuation,  for  it  must  have  inspired 
bis  subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  their  king  as 
an  inhuman  tyrant,  but  with  horror  of  him  as  an  im- 
pious and  sacrilegious  monster.  This  crime  of  Saul  pat 
David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot,  which  Abiatbar, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  Eli's  priestly  family, 
brought  with  him,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain oracles  directing  him  in  his  critical  affairs  (xxii, 
21-28;  xxiii,  1,2). 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  position  of 
an  outlaw,  around  whom  gathered  a  number  of  tuiba- 
lent  and  desperate  characters,  Saul  might  persuade  him- 
self that  he  was  justified  in  bestowing  the  hand  of  Da- 
vid's wife  on  another,  and  in  making  expeditions  to  ap- 
prehend and  destroy  him.  A  portion  of  the  people  were 
base  enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saal  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
color  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience  (xxiii,  12). 
But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice,  when  he  was  complete- 
ly in  his  power,  must  have  destroyed  all  color  of  right 
in  Saul's  conduct  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also 
did  in  his  own  conscience  (xxiv,8-7;  xxvi),  which  two 
passages,  though  presenting  many  points  of  similarity, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  occasion  without  deny- 
ing to  the  narrative  all  historic  accuracy  and  trust- 
worthiness. Though  thus  degpraded  and  paralyzed  by 
the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passions,  Saol  still  acted 
with  vigor  in  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
in  other  affairs  wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not 
concerned  (xxiii,  27,  28).  In  Saul's  better  momenta, 
also,  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection  which  be  had 
contracted  for  David.  **  He  loved  him  greatly"  (xvi, 
21).  ^  Saul  would  let  him  go  no  more  home  to  his 
father's  house"  (xviii,  2).  <*  Wherefore  oometh  not  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?"  (xx,  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 
son  David?  .  .  .  Return,  my  son  David ;  blessed  be  thou, 
my  son  David"  (xxiv,  16 ;  xx\n,  17, 25).  Occasionally, 
too,  his  prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with  his  mad- 
ness. He  "  prophesied"  or  "raved"  in  the  midst  of  his 
house — **he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  day  and 
all  night"  at  Ramah  (xix,  24).  But  his  acts  of  fierce, 
wild  zeal  increased.  The  massacre  of  the  priests,  with 
all  their  families — the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,  9), 
are  all  of  the  same  kind. 

6.  SauVs  Last  Ofence  and  Death.— At  length  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down 
under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots  and  hones 
occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their  camp  vas 
pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  now  called 
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Little  Hennon,  by  Shanem.  On  the  opposite  side,  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israelitish  army,  clingiog,  as  usu- 
al, to  the  heights  which  were  their  safety.  It  was  near 
the  spring  of  Gideon*s  encampment,  hence  called  the 
spring  of  Harod,  or  *'  trembling ;"  and  now  the  name  afr- 
tumed  an  evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  "  trembled  exceedingly"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii,  5).  The  measure  of  SauFs  iniquity,  now  almost 
full,  was  completed  by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  Lev.  xix, 
31;  XX,  27;  Deut.  xviii,  10,  11).  Saul,  probably  in  a 
fit  of  zeal  and  perhaps  as  some  atonement  for  his  dis- 
obedience in  other  mpects,  had  executed  the  penalty 
of  the  law  on  those  who  practised  necromancy  and  div- 
ination (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3).  Now,  however,  in  the  loss 
of  all  the  usual  means  of  consulting  the  divine  will,  he 
determined,  with  that  wayward  mixture  of  superstition 
and  religion  which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply 
to  one  of  the  necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  perse- 
cotion.  Forsaken  of  God,  who  gave  him  no  oracles, 
and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness,  both  desperate 
and  in&tuated,  he  requested  his  attendants  to  seek  him 
a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  (which  is  the  loose 
rendering  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  expression  oc- 
curring twice  in  ver.  7,  ^ifi^  H^^,^  ^^^i  ^  voman  a 
mistress  of  Ob;  Sept.  kyyaffTpifiv^oQf  i  e.  a  ventrilo- 
quist; Ynlg.  habens  Pylhoneniy  i  e.  a  Pythoness  [see 
Necbomakcy]),  that  he  might  obtain  from  her  that 
direction  which  Jehovah  refused  to  afford  him.  She 
was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  Lit- 
tle Heimon.  According  to  the  Hebrew  tradition  men- 
tioned fay  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and 
hence  her  escape  from  the  general  massacre  of  the  nec- 
romancers (see  Leo  AUatius,  De  EngastrimiUhOf  cap.  6  in 
Critici  Sacrif  voL  ii).  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  question  whether  in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are 
to  understand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition  of  Sam- 
uel Enstathius  and  most  of  the  fathers  take  the  for- 
mer view  (representing  it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the 
devil);  Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavers 
Cibid.  ut  supra,  p.  1062-1114).  The  Sept.  of  1  Sam. 
xzvti,  7  (by  the  above  translation)  and  the  A.  V.  (by 
its  omission  of  ^'himaeir  in  xxviii,  14,  and  insertion  of 
"  when"  in  ver.  12)  lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who 
pronounces  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman,  Ant.  vi,  14, 
2, 3)  and  the  Sept.  of  1  Chron.  x,  18,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognises  the 
disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of  Samuel,  seem- 
ingly from  his  threatening  aspect  or  tone  as  towards 
bis  enemy.  Saul  apparently  saw  nothing,  but  listened 
to  her  description  of  a  godlike  figure  of  an  aged  man 
wrapped  round  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On 
hearing  the  denunciation  which  the  apparition  convey- 
ed, Sa^  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic  stature 
(see  1  Sam.  xxviii,  20,  margin)  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
mained motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

Assured  of  his  own  death  in  the  coming  engagement, 
and  that  of  his  sons,  of  the  ruin  of  his  army  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  whose  invasion 
had  tempted  him  to  try  thb  unhallowed  expedient — 
all  announced  to  him  by  that  same  authority  which 
had  foretold  his  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  whose 
words  had  never  been  falsified — Saul,  in  a  state  of  de- 
jection which  could  not  promise  success  to  his  follow- 
ers (comp.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  168),  prepared 
as  best  he  could  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Gilboa,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  (on  the  locali- 
ties of  this  battle,  etc.,  see  Hackett,  Illustrations  of 
Script,  p.  178  sq.). 

The  next  day  the  battle  tame  on,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  14,7),  perhaps  according  to  the  spir- 
it of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-devotion 


returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  oif 
Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2).  Saul  himself  with  his  armor-bearer  was  pur- 
sued by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy 
(ver.  3 ;  2  Sam.  i,  6).  Ue  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(Sept.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  3).  His  shield  was  cast  away  (2 
Sam.  i,  21).  In  his  extremity,  having  in  vain  solicited 
death  from  the  hand  of  his  armor- bearer  (Doeg  the 
Edomite — the  Jews  say,  ^  a  partner  before  of  his  mas- 
ter's crimes  and  now  of  his  punishment"),  Saul  perished 
at  last  by  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4).  According 
to  another  account  (less  trustworthy,  or,  perhaps,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it  de- 
scribes a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the 
moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from  himself  or 
the  enemy)  and  found  him  "  fallen"  but  leaning  on  his 
spear  (2  Sam.  i,  6,  10).  The  dizziness  of  death  was 
gathered  over  him  (ver.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive ;  and 
he  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  off  his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet 
and  carried  the  neM*s  to  David  (ver.  7-10).  Not  till 
then,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  14,  7),  did  the 
faithful  armor- bearer  fall  on  his  sword  and  die  with 
him  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  5).  The  body,  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  on  the  morrow,  was  stripped  and  decapi- 
tated. The  armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goliath,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in 
the  neighboring  Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the  naked, 
headless  corpse  with  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9, 10). 
The  head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chron.  x,  10).  The  corpse  was  re- 
moved from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burned  them,  and  buried 
them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  18). 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  worst  men  have 
left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude  and  affection 
are  duties.  Saul  had  those  who  mourned  him,  as  some 
hand  was  found  to  have  strewn  flowers  on  the  newly 
made  grave  of  Nero.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were  removed  by  Da- 
vid to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  14). 

IV.  Sauts  Character. — There  is  not  in  the  sacred 
history,  or  in  any  other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to 
contemplate  than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  humble  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  passions,  he  might  have  adorn- 
ed a  private  station.  In  circumstances  which  did  not 
expose  him  to  strong  temptation,  he  would  probably 
have  acted  virtuously.  But  his  natural  rashness  was 
controlled  neither  by  a  powerful  understanding  nor  a 
scrupulous  conscience;  and  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  always  felt  by  him  too  slightly, 
were  totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  envy,  and  jeal- 
ousy had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  diabolical 
nature  of  these  passions  is  seen,  with  frightful  distinct- 
ness, in  Saul,  whom  their  indulgence  transformed  into 
an  unnatural  and  bloodthirsty  monster,  who  constantly 
exhibited  the  moral  infatuation,  so  common  among 
those  who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  of  think- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  may  be  escaped 
by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  him,  also,  is  seen 
that  moral  anomaly  or  contradiction,  which  would  be 
incredible  did  we  not  so  often  witness  it,  of  an  individ- 
ual pursuing  habitually  a  course  which  his  better  nat- 
ure pronounces  not  only  flagitious,  but  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  16,  22).  Saul  knew  that  that  person  should  be 
king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  to  destroy,  and 
so  accelerated  his  own  ruin.  For  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  distractions  and  disaffection  occasion- 
ed by  SauVs  persecution  of  David  produced  that  weak- 
ness in  his  government  which  encouraged  the  Philis- 
tines to  make  the  invasion  in  which  himself  and  his 
sons  perished.  *'I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger, 
and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath"  (Hos.  xii,  11).    In 
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the  prolonged  troubles  and  diBastrous  termination  of 
this  first  reign,  the  Hebrews  were  vividly  shown  how 
vain  was  their  favorite  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  invasion  and  intestine  discord. 

Saul's  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [see  Benjamin],  and 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  systems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which  broke 
out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving  him  with  long 
lucid  intervals.  His  affections  were  strong,  as  appears 
in  his  love  both  for  David  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but 
they  were  unequal  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zeal 
or  insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he  may 
be  counted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  activity  (2  Sam.  i,  23) ;  and  he  was,  like  the  Ho- 
meric heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller  by  head  and 
shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind 
of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  **good"  (1  Sam. 
is,  2),  and  which  caused  him  to  be  compared  to  the  ga- 
zelle— **  the  gazelle  of  Israel."  It  was  probably  these  ex- 
ternal qualities  which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  his  name,  **  chosen" — '*  whom  the 
Lord  did  choose" — ^^See  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen!"  (L  Sam.  ix,  17;  x,  24;  2  Sam. 
zxi,  6). 

V.  Literature. — See  the  treatises  referred  to  in  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  BibUograph.  coL  290^02 ;  Stanley,  Jewish 
Ch.  ii,  lecU  xxi;  Ewald,  Hist,  ofhrcud,  ii,  15  sq.;  Kie- 
meyer,  Charak.  v,  75  sq.;  Hasse,  KOniff  Saul  (Gries. 
1854);  Richardson,  Saul,  King  of  Israel  (Edinb.  1858); 
Miller,  Saul,  First  King  of  Israel  (2d  ed.,  Lond.  1866) ; 
Brooks,  King  Saul  ([a  tragedy],  N.  T.  1871);  and  the 
monographs  on  his  inter^'iew  with  the  witch  cited  by 
Fllrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  236.     See  Kinq. 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  Paul  (q.  v.).  This  was  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  apostle  felt  some  pride  in 
belonging  (Bom.  xi,  1 ;  PbiL  iii,  5).  He  himself  leads 
us  to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  Jewish  king 
by  the  marked  way  in  which  he  mentions  Saul  in  hb 
address  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch :  "  Grod  gave  unto  them 
Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin" 
(A9ts  xiii,  21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  The  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence  thus 
given  by  Paul  to  his  tribe.  Tertidlian  (^Adv.  Marc  v, 
1)  applies  to  him  the  dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benja- 
min. And  Jerome,  in  his  Epitapkium  Paula  (§  8),  al- 
luding to  the  preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of 
Benjamin  after  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx,  49), 
speaks  of  them  as  "trecentos  [sic]  viiOB propter  Apos- 
tolum  reseroatos.^    See  Benjamin. 

Nothing  certain  is  know^n  about  the  change  of  the 
apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii,  9).  Two 
chief  conjectures  prevail  concerning  the  change.  (1) 
That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Sergius  Paulus,  the  first  of  his  Gentile  con- 
verts. (2)  That  which  appears  due  to  Ughtfoot,  that 
Paulus  was  the  apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  naturally  adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biog- 
rapher when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  those  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer. 
It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald  (Gesck.  vi,  419, 420),  who 
seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks  on  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  readers  of  the  Acts. 
However  this  may  be,,  after  Saul  has  taken  his  place 
definitively  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentile  world,  his  Jew- 
ish name  is  entirely  dropped.  Two  divisions  of  his  life 
are  well  marked  by  the  use  of  the  two  names. — Smith. 

Saunders,  William  T^  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  in  Dublin,  Aug.  16, 1836.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
be  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  April 


13, 1852.  In  Sept,  1858,  he  was  conrerted  at  a  camfv 
meeting,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburdu 
He  spent  one  term  at  Meadville  College,  bat  for  fire 
years  after  led  an  unsettled  life.  In  1850  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Cooferoice 
and  appointed  to  Vernon  Circuit.  He  also  served  at 
New  Washington ;  Patriot  Circuit;  Belleview;  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Eighty-third  Indiana  Volunteers ;  Robens 
and  Trinity  churches,  Madison;  Vevay;  and  Ri^g 
Sun.  He  oontinned  to  fill  his  pulpit  until  within  fonr 
weeks  of  his  death,  which  took  place  July  29, 1871.  Mr. 
Saunders  was  a  man  of  diligent  study,  carefol  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  while  his  piety 
was  of  the  healthy,  fruit-bearing  kind. — Ifimtiea  i^Ain 
nual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  184^ 

Sanqua  Behkr  {Soegitcibekr), in  Norse  mythology, 
was  the  stream  of  death,  a  place  where  Saga  dwelt,  and 
which  Odin  visited  each  dav  in  order  to  become  drank 
on  the  precious  mead  which  she  possessed,  and  to  en- 
joy her  love. — ^VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  MgthoL  s.  v. 

SauraB,  a  HindCl  sect  who  worship  only  Suiyapati, 
or  the  sun-god.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  scarcely 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindfis  in  their  general  ob- 
servances. Their  mark  on  the  forehead  is  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  red  sandal-wood,  and  their  neck- 
lace is  of  crystal  They  eat  one  meal  without  salt  ev- 
ery Sunday,  and  on  every  occasion  of  the  son's  entrance 
into  a  sign  of  the  zodiac;  and  they  cannot  cat  till 
they  have  noticed  the  sun. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Saure,  Cokrad,  a  minister  of  the  Genuan  Refonned 
Church,  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  emigrate  to  this 
country  in  1845.  He  studied  theology  privately,  and 
commenced  preaching  in  Cincinnati  in  1856;  two  yean 
later  he  was  regularly  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Salem  church.  HLb  first  sermon,  it  b  said,  was 
preached  to  six  hearers.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1878,  his  congregation  numbered  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  members.  He  was  an  aooeptaUe  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  Miccessfnl 
pastor.    See  the  Hef  Ch.  Mess.  June  4, 1873.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Saurin,  tSiie,  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  wss 
bom  Aug.  28, 1639,  at  Usscan,  Dauphiuy.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  village  pastor,  who  conducted  his  education,  and 
at  last  sent  him  to  study  theology  at  Geneva.  Admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  in  1661,  he  preached  first  at  Vente- 
rot,  and  was  called  to  the  church  at  Embrun  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Having  refused  to  uncover  his  head  be- 
fore a  priest  who  was  canr}-ing  the  sacrament  to  a  sick 
person,  Saurin  was  banished  from  the  country.  He  re- 
tired to  Holland,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  church  at 
Delft,  in  1665.  He  was  employed  to  examine  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  mystic  Labadie,  and  offered  to 
refute  them  publicly.  So  well  did  Saurin  succeed  that 
he  procured  the  deposition  of  his  opponent,  and,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  interest 
in  the  affair,  obtained  for  Labadie  the  church  at  Middle- 
burg.  In  1671  Saurin  accepted  the  place  of  Wolzogen 
at  Utrecht*  Here  he  lived  for  two  years,  during  the 
French  occupation,  in  continual  agitation  caused  by  his 
disputes  with  Jurieu.  He  began  the  contest  by  stating 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Jurieu  were  heterodox 
and  very  dangerous.  Efforts  were  made  to  reconcile 
the  two  pastors,  and  the  ^nod  of  Leeuwarden  forbade 
their  writing  against  each  other  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, but  all  to  no  effect.  The  last  years  of  Saurin 
were  devoted  to  the  publication  of  theol<^cal  works. 
He  died  at  Utrecht,  on  Easter-Sunday,  1703.  We  have 
from  his  pen,  Examen  de  la  Thiologie  de  Jurieu : — De- 
fense de  la  Doctrine  de  Vilglise  RffomUe, etc: — Traite 
de  V Amour  de  Dieu:— Reflexions  sur  les  Droits  de  la 
Conscience : — and  a  posthumous  work,  TraUi  de  VA  mour 
du  Prochain. — Hoefer,  JVbifr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Saurin,  JTaoques,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
French  Protestantism,  was  bora  at  Nlmes  Jan.  6|  1677. 
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In  his  eighth  year  his  family,  fleeing  from  the  penecu- 
tions  of  Louis  XIV,  settled  in  Geneva.  Quitting  Khool 
St  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  Joined  a  regiment  of  Savoy- 
ards in  the  general  war  against  the  French  tyrant,  and 
served  nearly  four  years,  till  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697.  On  his  return,  he  took  up  the  study  of  theology 
under  Tronchin,  P^ctet,  and  Turretin.  It  was  only  after 
many  inner  struggles  that  he  conquered  his  frivolity 
and  scepticism,  and  passed  through  the  throes  of  the 
new  birth.  Once  clearly  converted,  his  life  and  influ- 
ence were  radically  changed.  His  subsequent  renown 
for  eloquence  began  to  take  form  even  before  his  grad- 
oatton.  His  mere  schoolboy  exercises  in  sermonizing 
sttracted  great  attention.  Entering  the  ministry  in 
1700,  he  took  charge  of  a  society  of  French  Walloons  in 
London,  and  preached  with  great  success  for  four  years. 
In  1705,  while  on  a  journey  of  recreation  in  Holland,  he 
preached  a  few  sermons  and  made  such  an  impression 
as  to  occasion  a  call  to  labor  at  the  Hague.  This  call 
he  accepted ;  and  here,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
twenty-five  years — he  labored  with  equal  fame  and  use- 
fuhiess.  He  soon  became  known  as  **  the  great  Saurin," 
the  "  Chrysostom  of  Protestantism."  The  large  church 
in  which  he  preached  was  constantly  overcrowded.  It 
was  not  merely  his  eloquence,  his  fine  manner,  his  melo- 
dious voice,  which  thus  held  and  charmed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  all  classes  of  society,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 
weighty  substance  of  what  he  said  and  the  hoi}'  earnest^ 
ness  with  which  he  said  it.  Learned  men  (Clericus) 
and  cold  critics  often  went  to  hear  him  with  deep  preju- 
dice, but  uniformly  they  came  away  glad  and  captivat- 
ed. The  celebrated  Abbadie  exclaimed,  after  first  hear- 
ing him, "  Is  it  a  man,  or  is  it  an  angel !"  Saurin  was 
not  a  mere  preacher,  but  also  an  organizer.  He  found- 
ed schools  and  asylums,  and  planned  a  grand  scheme  of 
missionary  work  throughout  tho  Dutch  colonies.  He 
was  also  a  systematic  writer.  In  1722  he  issued  an  cd- 
ucstionai  work,  A  hregi  de  la  Theohgis  et  de  la  Morale 
Chreiiame.  In  1724  he  issued  his  CaUchi»me^  which 
enjoyed  a  long  popularity  in  Holland  and  at  Geneva. 
In  1725  appeared  at  the  Hague  VEtat  da  Chrisiianisme 
en  France^  a  collection  of  letters  in  favor  of  his  fellow- 
Protestants  of  France.  A  work  which  appeared  between 
1720  and  1728,  Ditcours  I/istoriques,  Critiques^  TheolO' 
giquet  et  Morceauxsur  lea  ivenements  lesplua  MemoraUes 
dn  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament^  though  an  able  work 
in  itself,  had  the  unfortunate  result  of  calling  upon  Sau- 
rin such  a  series  of  envious  criticisms  from  his  brother- 
pastors  as  to  embitter  his  last  yeais  and  even  to  hasten 
bis  desth.  It  ia  a  memorable  instance  of  the  well-known 
odium  thfolofficum.  It  had  no  other  basis  or  pretext 
than  a  few  unguarded  expressions  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  falsehood  of  necessitv. 

But  the  posthumous  fame  of  Saurin  rests  upon  his 
Sermons,  Of  these  he  himself  published  (1707-25)  five 
volumes.  After  his  death,  his  son  edited,  from  his 
papers,  seven  additional  volumes.  The  whole  twelve 
volumes  have  been  several  times  reissued.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Hague,  in  1749 ;  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  1835.  A  good  selection  was  pub- 
lished by  Weiss,  at  Paris,  in  1854,  Sermons  Choisis  de 
Saurin,  arec  une  Notice  sur  sa  Vie,  Most  of  these  ser- 
mons have  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  other  languages. 
Five  volumes  of  the  Sermons  were  published  in  English 
by  R  Robinson,  in  1775.  As  to  the  form  of  Saurin's 
sermons,  they  are  too  systematic  and  scholastic  for  the 
taste  of  the  present;  they  are  encumbered  with  too  much 
of  learned  citation.  Much  that  they  contain  would  be 
more  appropriate  in  the  professor's  chair  than  in  the 
pulpiL  As  compared  with  the  great  Catholic  sermon- 
izers,  Saurin  lacks  the  exquisite  polish  of  Bossoet;  nor 
does  he  search  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  with  as 
sharp  an  eye  as  Bourdaloue;  nor  are  his  appeals  as 
pathetic  as  those  of  Massillon;  but  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  this,  that  he  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  is  unconsdons  of  dependence  on  any  other 
external  authority  than  the  simple  Word  of  God.    In 


manner,  Sanrin  was  impetuous  in  the  extreme ;  greater 
self-control  would  have  given  him  greater  power.  He 
sometimes  spent  so  much  force  of  voice  in  his  opening 
prayer  and  exordium  as  to  be  very  much  exhausted  be- 
fore the  dose.  Sometimes  hb  voice  would  almost  fail. 
The  chief  defect  in  his  manner  was  a  certain  lack  of 
unction.  The  understanding  was  convinced,  the  con- 
science was  awakened,  the  will  was  aroused,  but  the 
heart  was  not  fully  subdued.  AAer  Saurin's  death,  his 
great  work,  Discours  (2  vols.  foL),  was  continued  by 
Roques  and  Beausobre,  so  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
six  volumes.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Jacques  Saurin  (Bros. 
1856) ;  Sayous,  Hist,  de  la  Lifter,  Frang.  a  VEtr. ;  Weiss, 
Hist,  dea  Rif,  Prot,  de  Frcmce ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncykL 
xiii,  437-444.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sanms,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  noted  highway 
robber  on  the  borders  of  Eiis,  who  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules. 

8auBBay,  Andri^  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1589,  and  died  Sept.  9, 1675,  at  TouL  His  par- 
ents being  poor,  he  was  educated  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  on  completing  his  studies  took  orders. 
He  employed  himself  in  preaching  and  controversy; 
was  in  favor  at  the  court;  and  became  cur^  of  Saint- 
Leu,  apostolic  protbonotaiy,  almoner  of  the  king,  and 
grand  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Paris.  Elected  bishop  of 
Toul  in  1649,  he  did  not  take  possession  of  his  see  until 
1657,  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  troubles  with  its  chap- 
ter. He  held  this  ofiSce  till  his  death.  Saussay  was  the 
author  of  several  religious  works  in  Latin,  which  show 
great  learning,  but  little  judgment  or  critical  acumen — 
as  Genealogie  des  Iliriiiques  Sacrementaires,  etc. : — De 
Sacro  Ritu  Preejerendi  Crucem,  etc.  —  Hoefer,  A'owr. 
Bioff.  GhUtrdCf  s.  v. 

Sautrantika  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four 
great  schools  or  systems  of  Buddhism,  the  three  others 
being  called  Vaibhaskikaf  Madhyamiica,  and  Yogach&ra, 
They  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Sutras  (q.  v.),  but 
reject  that  of  the  Abhidharma.  See  Koppeu,  Dte  Re- 
ligion des  Buddha  (Beriin,  1857) ;  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddh- 
ismuSj  seine  Dogmen,  Geschichte  und  LUeratur  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1860). — Chambers* s  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Savagarad  is  the  cap  of  an  Armenian  priest,  made 
of  cloth  of  gold,  with  an  orb  and  cross  on  the  top. 

Savage,  Henzy,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Eldsfield,  Worcestershire,  in  1604.  He  entered  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  1621 ;  took  the 
degree  of  B»A.  in  Nov.,  1625;  in  1628  was  made  proba- 
tioner fellow;  and  in  1630  completed  his  master's  de- 
gree. On  Uie  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  he  trav- 
elled into  France  with  William  (lord)  Sandys,  whose 
sister,  lady  Mary,  he  afterwards  married.  He  obtained 
the  mastership  of  his  college  Feb.  20, 1650,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  the  next  year.  He  was  made  prebend- 
ary of  Gloucester  in  1665,  and  rector  of  Bladen,  in  Ox- 
fordshire.. He  died,  master  of  Baliol  College,  June  2, 
1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  He  published  some 
pamphlets  on  infant  baptism  against  John  Tombes,  and 
on  Church  reformations  against  Cornelius  Burgess;  but 
is  best  known  by  his  Baliojergus ;  or,  A  Commentary 
upon  the  FoundcUioHy  Founders,  and  Affairs  of  Baliol 
College  (Oxon.  1668,  4to). 

Savage,  Isaao  Aylsi^orth,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec  28,  1814.  He  embraced 
religion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduated  at  the  Wesley- 
an  University  in  Aug.,  1841,  and,  having  been  already 
received  on  trial  in  the  New  England  Conference,  went 
immediately  to  South  Boston.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1843  and  elder  in  1845.  He  occupied  appointments 
in  Lowell,  Springfield,  Boston,  and  HuUiston  until  1854, 
when,  after  a  protracted  illness,  he  fell  asleep  on  Feb.  16. 
Mr.  Savage  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister,  a  devoted  friend.— if  tnu/et  of  Annual  Cottfi 
1854,  p.  359. 
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Savage,  John,  D.D^  an  English  divine  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  member  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  D.D.  of  both  uni- 
versities. He  was  rector,  first  of  Bygrave,  then  of  Clot- 
hall,  Herts,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  famous 
club  at  Royston.  He  died  March  24, 1747,  from  a  fall. 
Besides  a  visitation  and  an  assize  sermon,  there  are  at- 
tributed to  him  the  following:  The  Turkish  Hiatory 
(abridged  from  Knolles  and  Rycaut  [1701, 2  vols.  8vo]): 
— CoUedion  o/Leilera  of  the  Ancients,  etc  (1703,  8vo), 

8avage,  John  Adams,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, wiis  born  in  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
9, 1800.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  in  Salem 
Academy;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822 ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Washington  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery in  1825,  and  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  in 
1827.  His  first  charge  was  at  Fort  Covington,  Frank- 
lin County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  church  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Here 
his  labors  were  abundant  and  successful.  He  remained 
at  Ogdensburg  nearly  twenty  years,  and  probably  no 
man  ever  exerted  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influence  for 
religion  and  for  Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  York 
as  he.  In  1850,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  took  charge 
of  Carroll  College,  at  Wauketa,  then  in  its  infanc}'. 
Here  he  labored  arduously  in  founding  and  building  up 
a  college  in  a  new  country.  The  charter  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  some  little  progress  made  in  the  enterprise 
before  his  arrival,  but  properly  Dr.  Savage  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  Carroll  College.  He  died  Dec. 
13, 1864.  Dr.  Savage  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  deep 
piety,  and  excellence  of  character ;  as  a  preacher,  able 
and  instructive;  as  a  theologian,  clear,  sound,  and 
scriptural,  well  meriting  the  houorar}'  degree  of  D.D. 
conferred  on  him  by  his'  alma  mater  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  college.  See  Wilson,  Prtab, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Savage,  Samuel  Morton,  D.D.,  a  learned  In- 
dependent minister,  was  bom  in  London  in  1721,  and 
educated  under  Dr.  Jennings.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Hoxton ;  assistant  minister  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London,  in  1747 ;  and  sole  pastor  in  1756.  He  died  in 
1791.  He  published  Sertnona  on  several  evangelical 
and  practical  subjects  (Taunton,  1796,  8vo). 

Savage,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1794.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover; 
graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  studied  theology  at  the  divinity  school  con- 
nected with  that  institution.  In  1815  he  accepteil  an 
invitation  to  become  a  private  tutor  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
and  preach  for  nearly  seven  years.  In  1824  he  returned 
to  Boston,  and  on  July  5,  1826,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  which  pastorate  lasted 
forty  years.  He  died  May  8,  1866.  Mr.  Savage  pos- 
sessed a  truly  symmetrical  character.  His  ministr}^ 
was  in  conformity  with  such  a  character.  He  was  a 
practical  and  impressive  preacher,  and  an  accurate 
scholar — excelling  perhaps  in  the  classics,  but  familiar 
with  the  best  models  of  his  native  tongue.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Uist,  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  196.     (J.  L,  S.) 

Sav'aran  (Savo/oeiv  v.  r.  Ai&apav),  an  erroneous 
form  (1  Mace,  vi,  43)  for  Avaran  (q.  v.),  an  epithet  of 
the  Maccabee  Eleazar.  (q.  v.). 

Savary,  N.,  a  French  writer  and  traveller.  In  1776 
he  visited  Egypt,  and  studied  the  antiquities  and  man- 
ners of  the  country.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  in  1780  published  his  translation  of  the 
Koran,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  Travels  in  Egypt, 
Letters  on  Greece,  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Arabic, 
He  died  in  1788. 


Bavastano,  Francesco  Eulaua,  id  Italian  poet, 
was  bom  in  1657  at  Naples,  where  he  died  Oct.  28, 1717. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  preached  successfally,  and  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  in  the  CoUege  of 
Naples.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  entitled  B^ 
tamoorum  Liber, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  a.  v. 

Savi'as  (SavVa),  a  corrupt  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2)  of  the  Heb.  name  Uzzi  (q.  v.),  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  4). 

Savigni,  Order  of,  a  religious  body  connected 
with  the  Romish  Church,  founded  in  the  12th  centoxy 
by  Vi  talis  de  Mortain,  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Robert 
of  Arbiscelle,  who  instituted  the  Order  of  Fontevnuid. 
The  Order  of  Savigni,  after  continuing  for  a  lime,  be- 
came merged  in  that  of  the  Cistercians  (q.  v.). — Gard- 
ner, Faiihs  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Savionr,  a  title  applied  in  Scripture,  in  ita  highest 
sense,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
earthly  deliverers.  (In  the  present  article  we  substan- 
tially adopt  that  found  in  Smith's  DicL  of  the  Bible,) 

L  The  Word  itself— The  term  ''Savionr,"  as  ap^cd 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the  Greek  soter 
{(Toniip),  which  in  turn  represents  certain  derivatives 
from  the  Hebrew  root  yashd  (9^**),  particularly  the 
participle  of  the  Hiphil  form  moshia  (9*^U1Q),  which  is 
usuaUy  rendered  *^  Saviour"  in  the  A.  V.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xld, 
15 ;  xlix,  26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  "  Sav- 
iour," it  is  essential  for  us  to  examiae  the  original  terms 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  iiae  of  «oter 
in  the  Sept.,  whence  it  was  more  immediately  derived 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Test,  and  further  noticing 
the  cognate  terms  ^to  save"  and  "salvation,**  which 
express  respectively  the  action  and  the  results  of  the 
Saviour's  office.    See  Jesus. 

1.  The  term  soter  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Sept.  than  the  term  *<  Saviour"  in  the  A.Y.  of  the 
Old  Test.  It  represents  not  only  the  word  moMa  above 
mentioned,  but  also  very  frequently  the  nouns  yfdui 
(:?1S]^)  and  yeshudh  (r^^d*^),  which,  though  pioperiy 
expressive  of  the  abstract  notion  ''salvation,^  arc  yet 
sometimes  used  in  a  concrete  sense  for  "  Saviour."  We 
may  cite  as  an  example  Isa.  lii,  1 1, "  Behold,  thy  salva- 
tion Cometh,  his  reward  is  with  him,"  where  evidently 
« salvation" =iSarftour.  So  again  in  passages  where 
these  terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  persoo 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  20,  *'the  God  our  Sav- 
iour" (A.  v.  ^  God  of  our  salvation").  Not  only  in  such 
cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others  where  the  sense  does 
not  require  it,  the  Sept.  has  soter  where  the  A.  V.  has 
^'salvation;"  and  thus  the  word  "Saviour"  was  more 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Test,  in  oar 
Lord's  age  than  it  is  to  us. 

2.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with  rc^rd  to 
the  verb  aut^nv,  and  the  substantive  tnanipia,  as  used 
in  the  Sept.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
they  occur  shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for 
words  conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succor,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  vwmipia  in 
the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Maoc  iii, 
32),  together  with  the  etymological  connection  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  terms  awrtip  and  vuifia,  to  whidi 
Paul  evidendy  alludes  in  Eph.  v,  28 ;  Phil  iii,  20,  21. 

8.  If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  stnick  with  their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  ''to 
save"  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  a  per- 
son from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly included  in  the  Hebrew  root  yashd,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  testified  by  the  frequent 

accompaniment  of  the  preposition  mm  (*jp ;  oomp.  the 
(Tbxrei  dv6  which  the  angel  gives  in  explanation  of  the 
name  Jesus,  Matt,  i,  21).  But  yashd,  beyond  this,  ex- 
presses assistance  and  protection  of  every  kind — asmst- 
ance  in  aggressive  measures,  protection  against  attack; 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  asnatance 
— victoiy,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happineaa.    We  may 
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cite  as  an  instance  of  the  aggressive  sense,  Deut.  xx,  4, 
'*To  fight  for  yon  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you;" 
of  protection  against  attack,  Isa.  xxvi,  1, "  Salvation  will 
God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks;"  of  rtcfory,  2  Sam. 
viii,  6, "  The  Lord  preserved  David,"  i.  e.  gave  him  vic- 
tory; of  prosperity  and  happiness ,  Isa.  Ix,  18,  "Thou 
Shalt  caU  thy  waUs  Salvation;"  Isa.  lxi,10,  **He  hath 
dothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation."  No  better 
instance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the  ex- 
damatiou  "  Hosanna,"  meaning,  ^  Save,  I  beseech  thee," 
which  was  nttered  as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  any 
joyous  occasion  (Psa.  cxviii,  25),  as  at  our  Lord's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  etymological  connection  of  the 
terms  Hosanna  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost  on 
the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  (Matt,  xxi,  9, 15).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  had  their  posi- 
tive as  well  as  their  negative  side ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  expressed  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  insecurity.  The  Latin  language  possessed  in 
the  classical  period  no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
avriip.  This  appears  from  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
word  itself  in  a  Latinized  form,  and  from  Cicero's  re- 
mark (m  Verr,  AcL  %  ii,  68)  that  there  was  no  one 
word  which  expressed  the  notion  qui  salutem  dkdil, 
Tacitus  (.4fifi.  xv,  71)  uses  conservator^  and  Pliny  (xxii, 
5)  servafon  The  term  saloator  appears  appended  as  a 
title  of  Jupiter  in  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Trajan 
(Grater,  p.  19,  No.  5).  This  was  adopted  by  Christian 
writers  za  the  most  adequate  equivalent  for  autrfip, 
though  objections  were  evidently  raised  against  it  (Au- 
gustine, Serm.  299,  §  6).  Another  term,  sabitijicatorj 
was  occasionally  used  by  Tertullian  {De  Resurr.  Cam, 
47;  De  Cam.  Ckr,  14). 

4.  The  historical  personages  to  whom  the  terms  are 
applied  further  illustrate  this  view.  The  judges  are 
styled  "  saviours,"  as  having  rescued  their  country  from 
a  state  of  bondage  (Judg.  iii,  9, 15,  A.V.  "deliverer;" 
Keh.  ix,  27) ;  a  "  saviour"  was  subsequently  raised  up 
in  the  person  of  Jeroboam  II  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii,  5) ;  and  in  the  same  sense  Jose- 
phus  styles  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  "  salvation" 
{Ant.  iii,  1, 1).  Joshua,  on  the  other  hand,  verified  the 
promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his  conquests  over 
the  Canaanites :  the  Lord  was  his  helper  in  an  aggres- 
sive sense.  Similarly,  the  office  of  the  "  sai-iours"  prom- 
ised in  Obad.  21  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  Edom. 
The  names  Isaiah,  Jeshua,  Ishi,  Hosea,  Hoshea,  and, 
lastly,  Jesus,  are  all  expressive  of  the  general  idea  of 
attistance  from  the  Lord.  The  Greek  soter  was  in  a 
similar  manner  applied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliv- 
erer from  foreign  foes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  a  general  protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  it  was  appelided  as  the  title  of  heathen  deities. 

5.  There  are  many  indications  in  the  Old  Test 
that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by 
God  alone,  was  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the 
pious  Hebrew.  In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  pe- 
titions to  God  to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  (e.  g.  xxxix, 
8;  Ixxix,  9).  Isaiah,  in  particular,  appropriates  the 
term  **  saviour"  to  Jehovah  (xliii,  11),  and  connects  it 
with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness  (xlv,  21 ; 
Ix,  16, 17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special  manner  in  which 
Jehovah  reveals  himself  to  man  (xlv,  15) :  he  hints  at 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  salvation  in  pas- 
sages where  he  connects  the  terra  "saviour"  with  "re- 
deemer" {goet)y  as  in  xli,  14;  xlix,  26;  Ix,  16,  and  again 
with  "  ransom,"  as  in  xliii,  3.  Similar  notices  are  scat- 
tered over  the  prophetical  books  (e.  g.  Zech.  ix,  9 ;  Hos. 
i,  7),  and  though  in  many  instances  these  notices  ad- 
mitted of  a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal 
nature,  they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus 
fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a  "  Sav- 
iour" who  should  far  surpass  in  his  achievements  the 
^^aaviouTs"  that  had  as  yet  appeared.  The  mere  sound 
of  the  word  would  conjure  up  before  his  imagination 
viaons  of  deliverance,  security,  peace>  and  prosperity. 


II.  The  Work  of  the  Saviour. — This  we  propose  to 
trace  as  developed  in  the  several  portions  of  the  New 
Testament 

1.  The  first  three  evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in 
showing  that  Jesus  unfolded  his  message  to  the  disci- 
ples by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that  were 
to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  he  laid  down  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  he  had 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  Christ  of  God.  Then,  as  the  clouds  of 
doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jews  became 
more  intense,  he  turned  a  new  page  in  his  teaching. 
Drawing  from  his  disciples  the  confession  of  their  faith 
in  him  as  Christ,  he  then  passed  abruptly,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few 
months  of  his  ministry,  that  his  work  included  suffering 
as  well  as  teaching  (Matt  xvi,  20, 21).  He  was  instant 
in  pressing  this  unpidatable  doctrine  home  to  his  disci- 
ples from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occasions  when 
he  prophesied  his  bitter  death  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many  more  (ver.  21). 
We  grant  that  in  none  of  these  places  does  the  word 
"sacrifice"  occur;  and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is 
somewhat  obscure,  as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared, 
even  then,  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  hopes.  But  that  he  must  (dti)  go  and 
meet  death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world 
are  let  loose  against  him  for  a  time,  so  that  he  shall  be 
betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged,  cruci- 
fied, and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done  to  achieve 
a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things  written  of 
him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  certainly  find.  They 
invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a  peculiar  significance ; 
they  set  the  mind  inquiring  what  the  meaning  can  be 
of  this  hard  necessity  that  is  laid  on  him.  For  the  an- 
swer we  look  to  other  places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here 
no  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the 
Lord  does  not  yet  say, "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against 
your  sins  in  your  stead ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine — that  Jesus 
dies  for  us  willing]}',  and  that  he  dies  to  bear  a  doom 
laid  on  him  as  of  necessity,  because  some  one  must  bear 
it— it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made  prominent  In  all 
the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to  speak,  not  of  his  desire 
to  die,  but  of  the  burden  laid  on  him,  and  the  power 
given  to  others  against  him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further,  there 
would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the  series  of 
announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up  to  one  more 
definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  speak  most 
distinctly  of  a  sacrifice :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant;"  or,  to  follow  Luke, 
"  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  We  are  carried  back 
by  these  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  on 
the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Moses  as 
he  sprinkled  it:  "Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Ix)rd  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all 
these  words"  (Exod.  xxiv).  No  interpreter  has  ever 
failed  to  draw  from  these  passages  the  true  meaning: 
"  When  my  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  my  blood  shall  be 
the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant"  The  word  "  sacri- 
fice" is  wanting;  but  sacrifice,  and  nothing  else,  is  de- 
scribed. And  the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  il- 
lustration, and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that 
turn.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  They  are  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act  of  Je- 
sus to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced  exactly 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  25).  Then,  as  now,  Christians  met 
together,  and  by  a  solemn  act  declared  that  they  count- 
ed the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  wherein  a  new  cove- 
nant was  sealed ;  and  of  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they 
partook  by  faith,  professing  themselves  thereby  willing 
to  enter  the  covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 
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3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "synoptic" 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the  early 
chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  not  found,  because  he  will  first  answer  the  question 
about  himself/^  Who  is  this?"  before  he  shows  them 
"What  is  bis  work."  But  at  length  tlie  announce- 
ment is  made,  enforced,  repeated ;  until,  when  the  feet 
of  the  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
command  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  forever  as  a  sacrifice  and  noth- 
ing else,  sealing  a  new  covenant  and  carrying  good  to 
many.  Lest  the  doctrine  of  atonement  should  seem  to 
be  an  after-thought,  as,  indeed,  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  John  preserves  the  conversation  with  Kic- 
odemus, which  took  place  early  in  the  ministry;  and 
there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up, 
the  atoning  \nrtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set  forth. 
"As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up;  that  whosoever 
belie veth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life"  (John  iii,  14, 15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act  the 
image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii,  14, 
15)  reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people  (MatL 
xxvii,  63),  of  Antichrist  (xii,  24 ;  John  xviii,  83),  of  one 
accursed  (Gal  iii,  13),  become  the  means  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith 
on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  There 
is  even  a  significance  in  the  words  "  lifted  up ;"  the  Lord 
used,  probably,  the  word  Tjp*!,  which,  in  older  Hebrew, 
meant  to  "  lift  up"  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in  the 
Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  "lifting  up 
for  punishment."  With  Christ  the  lifting -up  was  a 
seeming  dlBgrace,  a  true  triumph  and  elevation.  But 
the  context  in  which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important 
as  the  verses  themselves.  Nicodemus  comes  as  an  in- 
quirer; he  is  told  that  a  man  must  be  bom  again,  and 
then  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  means 
of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wound- 
ed soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure ;  and  that  gaze 
is  to  be  turned,  not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain  or  in  the 
temple,  but  on  the  cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  al- 
lusion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention — "If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever :  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world"  (John  vi,  51).  He  is  the  bread ; 
and  he  will  give  the  bread.  If  his  presence  on  earth 
were  the  expected  food,  it  was  given  already ;  but  would 
he  speak  of  "  drinking  his  blood"  (ver.  53),  which  can 
only  refer  to  the  dead  ?  It  is  on  the  cross  that  he  will 
afford  this  food  to  his  disciples.  We  grant  that  this 
whole  passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jews  who 
heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason — for  the  hardness  of 
the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  saying;  and  no  can- 
did person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference  in  it  to  the 
death  of  him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
prayer  of  consecration  offered  by  our  High-priest,  there 
is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as  evidence 
to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied  by  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  and  himself  must  bear  in  both  cases  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense,  but  which  is  really  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry — "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy 
word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  that  they  also  might  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth"  (John  xvii,  17-19).  The 
word  aytdi^av,  "sanctify," "consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Sept.  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xxii,  2)  and  for 
the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  divine  service  (Numb, 
iii,  15).  Here  the  present  tense,  "I  consecrate,"  used 
in  a  discourse  in  which  our  Lord  says  he  is  "  no  more 


in  the  world,"  is  conclusive  against  the  interpretatioa 
"  I  dedicate  my  life  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  self- 
dedication,  except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of 
as  presenL  "  I  dedicate  myself  to  thee,  in  my  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  thee  ;**  soeh 
is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage,  which 
suits  well  with  his  other  declaration  that  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant  with 
God.  To  the  great  majority  of  expositors  from  Cbrys- 
ostom  and  Cyril  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  throogh 
the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted  in  these  verses. 

The  Bedeemer  has  alreadv  described  himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep 
(John  X,  11, 17, 18),  taking  care  to  distingubh  bia  death 
from  that  of  one  who  dies  against  his  will  in  striving 
to  compass  some  other  aim — "  Therefore  doth  my  Fa- 
ther lovo  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  i( 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  his  death  will  oocnr  to 
the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  com  of  wheat 
that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit  (John  x,  24) 
is  explained  by  bis  own  words  elsewhere,  where  he  ssvs 
that  he  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many"  (Matt,  xx,  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  himself.  What  say 
his  witnesses  of  him?  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,* 
says  the  Baptist,  *<  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i,  29).  Commentators  differ  about  the 
allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But  take  any  one  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is  implied.  Is  it  the  pas- 
chal lamb  that  is  referred  to?  Is  it  the  lamb  of  the 
daily  sacrifice?  Either  way  the  death  of  the  victim 
is  brought  before  us.  But  the  aUusion,  in  all  piobabiI> 
ity,  is  to  the  well-known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ch.  lili),  to 
the  Lamb  brought  to  the  slaugfiter,  who  bore  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows.  See  this  passage  discussed 
fully  in  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Lange  {BU^elwerbe),  and  Al- 
ford.  The  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb'  finds  favor 
with  Grotius  and  others;  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  ap- 
proved by  Chrysostom  and  many  others.  The  taking- 
away  of  sin  (aipciv)  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  bearing  it 
(^Ipeiv,  Sept.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one  meaning  and  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  word  KbS.    To  take  the  sins  on  him- 
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self  is  to  retaiove  them  from  the  sinners;  and  bowcu 
this  be  through  his  death  except  in  the  way  of  expia- 
tion by  that  death  itself? 

5.  The  apostles,  after  the  resurrection,  preach  no  mor- 
al system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent,  men 
shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was  Peter's  preaching  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii) ;  and  he  appealed  b^y 
to  the  prophets  on  the  ground  of  an  expectation  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  (iii,  18).  Philip  traced  out  for  the 
eunuch,  in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  wett- 
known  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Acts  viii ;  Isa.  liii).  The  first  sermon  to  a 
Gentile  household  proclaimed  Clirist  slain  and  risen, 
and  added  "that  through  his  name  whosoever  beltev- 
eth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  x). 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "a  Saviour  Jesus"  (xiii, 23); 
"  through  this  Man  is  preached  nnto  you  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses"  (ver.  88,' 39).  At  Thessalonica  ail 
that  we  learn  of  this  apostle's  preaching  is  "  that  Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the 
dead;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  yoo,  is 
Christ"  (xvii,  3).  Before  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he 
had  preached  always  "  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead"  (xxvi,  23) ;  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  con- 
vinced his  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed  fanatic; 
The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and  fragmentary;  and 
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flometimes  we  haye  hardly  any  meana  of  judging  what 
p]«oe  the  sofferings  of  Jesus  held  in  the  teaching  of  the 
tpostks;  bat  when  we  read  that  they  *' preached  Je- 
sus," or  the  like,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  from  other  pas^ 
sages  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  never  concealed, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks  or  barbarians  were  the  listen- 
era.  And  this  very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight 
they  attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  he  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record.  They  took 
in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon,  the  fact  that  a 
certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  died  to  save  men  from  their  sins;  and 
they  offered  to  all  alike  an  interest,  through  faith,  in 
the' resorrection  from  the  dead  of  this  outcast  of  his 
own  people.  No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judg- 
ing in  their  worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  preach- 
ing came  of  foUy  or  madness,  and  turned  from  what 
they  thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  epistles  our  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  on  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  **  The  Man  Christ  Jesus"  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  for  in  him  the  human  nature, 
m  its  sinless  parity,  is  lifted  up  to  the  divine,  so  that 
he,  exempt  from  guilt,  can  plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim. 
ii,  5 ;  1  John  ii,  1, 2 ;  Heb.  vii,  25).  Thus  he  is  the  sec- 
ond Adam  that  shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first ;  the 
interests  of  men  are  bound  up  in  him,  since  ho  has 
power  to  take  them  all  into  himself  (£ph.  v,  29,  30; 
Eom.  V,  12, 17 ;  xii,  5;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  This  salvation 
was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  ^reconcile  us  to  him- 
self" (2  Cor.  y,  18),  to  whom  the  name  of  "  Saviour" 
thus  bekHigs  (Lake  i,  47) ;  and  our  redemption  is  a  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  (1  John  iv,  10).  Not 
leas  is  it  a  proof  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  since  he  freely  lays 
down  his  life  for  us— offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable 
of  purchasing  all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii,  6;  Tit.  ii,  14;  £ph. 
i,  7;  compb  Matt,  xx,  28).  But  there  is  another  side 
of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason.  How 
came  this  exhibition  of  divine  love  to  be  needed  ?  Be- 
caose  wrath  had  already  gone  out  against  man.  The 
clouds  of  God*8  anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole 
human  race;  they  dischaiged  themselves  on  Jesus  only. 
God  has  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin 
(2  Cor.  V,  21) ;  he  is  made  '*a  curse"  (a  thing  accursed) 
for  OS  that  the  corse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  re- 
moved (GraL  lii,  13) ;  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  ii,  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of  the 
divine  love;  bot  the  muttering  thunders  of  divine  wrath 
against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and  he  who  alone  was 
no  child  of  wrath  meets  the  shock  of  the  thunder-storm, 
becomes  a  curse  for  ua  and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the 
rays  of  love  break  out  of  that  thunder-gloom  and  shine 
on  the  bowed  head  of  him  who  hangs  on  the  cross,  dead 
for  our  sins. 

7.  We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New  Test 
were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in  harmony  with  it- 
self. That  there  are  in  the  New  Test,  different  types 
oC  the  one  true  doctrine  may  be  admitted  without  peril 
to  the  doctrine.  The  principal  types  are  four  in  num- 
ber. 

(1.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment; but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key-note  of  the  epistle 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  law  made  perfect,  and  that  it 
is  a  practical  moral  system  in  which  man  finds  himself 
free  to  keep  the  divine  law.  But  with  him  Christ  is 
no  mere  lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  sj'S- 
tem.  He  knows  thayt  Ellas  is  a  man  like  himself,  but 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit. 
He  calls  himself  ^a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
JesQs  Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Lord  of  glory."  He  speaks 
of  the  Word  of  Truth  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the  at- 
terer.    He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  gloiy  is  in- 


consbtent  with  time-aerving  and  "respect  of  persons'* 
(James  i,  1,  18;  ii,  1).  "There  is  one  lawgiver,"  he 
8a3r8, "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy"  (iv,  12) ;  and 
this  refers,  no  doubt,  to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he 
holds  up  as  a  motive  to  obedience  (v,  7-9).  These  and 
like  expressions  remove  this  epistle  far  out  of  the  sphere 
of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer  sees  the 
Saviour,  in  the  Father's  glory,  preparing  to  return  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  puts  forth  Christ  as 
prophet  and  king,  for  he  makes  him  teacher  and  judge 
of  the  world ;  but  the  office  of  the  priest  he  does  not 
dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  he  knows  it 
not.  Something  must  have  taken  place  before  he  could 
treat  his  hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  creatures  able 
to  resist  temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  treats  **your  faith"  as  something  founded  al- 
ready, not  to  be  prepared  by  this  epistle  (i,  2,  8, 21). 
His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  unfold  a  Christology  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so  valuable.  Assum- 
ing that  Jesus  has  manifested  himself  and  begotten 
anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks  to  make  them  pray  with 
undivided  hearts,  and  be  considerate  to  the  poor,  and 
strive  with  lusts,  for  which  they,  and  not  God,  are  re- 
sponsible; and  bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their 
fruits  by  their  works  (see  Neander,  Pfianzung,  b.  vi,  c  8; 
Schmid,  Theologie  des  N.  T.  pL  ii ;  and  Domer,  Chruto* 
loffU,  i,  95). 

(2.)  In  the  teaching  of  Peter  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with  that  of  his  work 
as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The  frequent  mention  of  his 
sufferings  shows  the  prominent  place  he  would  give 
them ;  and  he  puts  forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own 
right  to  teach  that  he  was  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ"  (1  Pet.  V,  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those 
sufferings  he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  not 
less  so  on  the  purifying  infiuence  of  the  atonement  on 
the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  Christ  died  for  us  (ii,  21;  iii,  18;  iv,  1);  that  he 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (ii,  24).  He 
bare  them ;  and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest  but  the 
goat  that  '*  shall  bear"  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited?  (L<ev.  xvi,  22),  or 
else  the  feeling  the  consequences  of  sin,  as  the  word  is 
used  elsewhere  (xx,  17, 19)  ?  We  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  cognate  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  substitution. 
Closely  allied  with  these  statements  are  those  which 
connect  moral  reformation  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He 
bare  our  sins  that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness; 
His  death  is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a 
self-satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but  to 
live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii,  21-25 ;  iii,  15-18).  Li 
these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is  contained;  we  are 
justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  bore  our  sins  that 
we  might  be  sanctified  and  renewed  to  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. And  from  this  apostle  we  hear  again  the  name 
of  "  the  lamb,"  as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist;  and 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmis- 
takable clearness*  We  are  redeemed  *'with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (i,  18, 19,  with  Isa.  liii,  7).  Every  word 
carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Test  and  its  sacrificial  sys- 
tem :  the  spotless  victim,  the  release  from  sin  by  its 
blood  (elsewhere  [1  Pet  i,  2]  by  the  tprinkling  of  its 
blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type  and  shadow,  but  the  truth 
of  them ;  not  a  ceremonial  purgation,  but  an  effectual 
reconcilement  of  man  and  God. 

(3.)  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ.  *  A  right  belief  in  the  incarna- 
tion is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man  (1  John  iv,  2;  John 
i,  14;  2  John  7) ;  we  must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  is  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii,  8).  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  one  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the  things 
that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has  come  to  de- 
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dare  them  auto  us  (i,  2;  iv,  14;  John  i,  14-18).  This 
person,  at  once  divine  and  human,  is  ^  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  our  ^  advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into 
the  world  "  that  we  might  live  through  him  ;**  and  the 
means  was  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  which  should 
make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  (1 
John  i,  7;  ii,  1,  2;  iii,  16;  iv,  9,  10;  v,  6,  11-18;  John 
xi,  51).  And  the  moral  effect  of  bis  redemption  is  that 
^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1 
John  i,  7).  The  intimate  connection  between  bis  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  first  epistle, 
**  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  (iii,  9). 
As  with  Peter,  so  with  John ;  every  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  clears 
ness.  The  substitution  of  another,  who  can  bear  our 
sins,  for  us  who  cannot;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby,  and 
our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our  justifica- 
tion. 

(4.)  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  voluminous 
writings  of  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak  of  our  salva- 
tion would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  our  paper.  Man, 
according  to  this  apostle,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
His  conscience  tells  him  that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that 
law,  which,  the  same  conscience  admits,  is  divine,  and 
binding  upon  him.  Through  the  old  dispensations  man 
remained  in  this  condition.  Even  the  law  of  Moses 
cotUd  not  justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held 
up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  ita  frailness  might  be 
Been.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our  Father 
who  had  never  forgotten  us ;  given  to,  not  deserved  by 
ns.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  Grod  by  dying  on 
the  cross  for  them,  and  bearing  their  punishment  in 
their  stead  (2  Cor.  v,  14-21 ;  Rom.  v,  6-8).  He  is  ^  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood"  (iii,  25,  26; 
oomp.  Lev.  xvi,  15)  (tKaartiptov  means  *^  victim  for 
expiation") — words  which  most  people  will  find  unintel- 
ligible, except  in  reference  to  the  Old  Test  and  its  sac- 
rifices. He  is  the  ransom,  or  price  paid,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  all  iniquity  (Titus  ii,  14).  Still 
stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  "  ransom  instead  of"  (avriXv- 
rpov) ;  also  Eph.  i,  7  (diroXvrpuxnc) ;  1  Cor.  vi,  20 ;  vii, 
23.  The  wrath  of  God  was  against  man,  but  it  did 
not  fall  on  man.  God  made  his  Son  '*  to  be  sin  for  us," 
though  he  knew  no  sin ;  and  Jesus  suffered,  though  men 
had  sinned.  By  this  act  God  and  man  were  recdhciled 
(Rom.  V,  10;  2  Cor.  v,  ia-20;  Eph,  ii,  16;  Col.  i,  21). 
On  the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  side  of 
God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  his,  which  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i,  18;  v,  9;  1  Thess.  i,  10). 
The  question  whether  we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or 
God  is  also  reconciled  to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep 
metaphysical  grounds ;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  aJl  events  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this  **  propitia- 
tion" and  ''  reconcilement."    See  Reoonciltatiox. 

Different  views  are  held  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  modem  critics,  but  its 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  other  epistles  of 
Paul  must  be  recognised.  In  both  the  incompleteness 
of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ;  redemption  from  sin  and  guilt 
is  what  religion  has  to  do  for  men,  and  this  the  law 
failed  to  secure.  In  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
and  a  new  moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul 
shows  that  the  law  failed  to  justify,  and  that  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground  of  justification. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  HebretVs  the  same  result  follows 
from  an  argument  rather  different:  all  that  the  Jewish 
system  aimed  to  do  is  accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far 
more  perfect  manner.  The  Gospel  has  a  better  priest, 
more  effectual  sacrifices,  a  more  profound  peace.  In  the 
one  epistle  the  law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  sys- 
tem of  faith ;  in  the  other  the  law  is  exalted  and  glori- 
fied in  its  Gospel  shape;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 


same— to  show  the  weakness  of  the  law  and  the  .^^taal 
fruit  of  the  Gospel. 

8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  fu  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Test,  on  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Jesos 
is  continuous  and  uniform.  Are  the  dedaimtioat  of  oar 
Lord  about  himself  the  same  as  those  of  James  and 
Peter,  John  and  Paul?  and  are  those  of  the  apostki 
consistent  with  each  other?  The  several  points  of 
this  mysterious  transaction  may  be  thns  roughly  de- 
scribed: 

(1.)  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  worid  to  redeem  lost 
and  rained  men  from  dn  and  death,  and  the  Son  willing- 
ly took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  this  purpose; 
and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested  their  kve 
for  Its. 

(2.)  God  the  Father  laid  upon  his  Son  the  weight  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  he  bare  in  his  own 
body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have  borne,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them ;  and 
thus  the  atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  divine  justice. 

(8.)  The  effect  of  the  atonement  thus  wrought  is  that 
man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness;  and  thus  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  ought  to  work  in  all  the  faeaieis 
a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  self-aacrifioe. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  divine  love  and  of  divine  justtctf  and  is  for 
us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these  pointsi 
Peter,  the  '*  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,''  tells  us 
that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;  says  that 
Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  If  we 
"  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious"  (1  Pet.  ii  3), 
we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  c^  oar 
redeemed  state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.  No 
one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epistles,  that  the 
love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their  value  in  them: 
but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the  justice,  while  the 
most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the  moral  and  practicsl 
working  of  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place.  That 
Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  is  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father;  that  be  is  also  the  propitisiioD. 
the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins ;  and  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  for  that  who- 
ever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin — all  are  pot 
forward.  The  death  of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love, 
both  a  propitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender; 
but  the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all  pres- 
ent. In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitiation, 
who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away,  are 
presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wTath  alone.  ^  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v,  14, 15).  Love  m  him  begets  lore 
in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the  holiness  which  we 
could  not  practice  before  becomes  easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  in  James  similar  evidence 
we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now,  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  semblance 
of  contradiction  between  the  apostles  and  their  Master? 
Ii)  none  of  them.  In  the  gospels,  as  in  the  epistks,  Je- 
sus is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  draining  a  cop 
from  which  his  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  in  him- 
self a  sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  utteriy  to  com- 
prehend on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Tct  no  one 
takes  from  him  his  precious  redeeming  life;  he  lays  it 
down  of  himself,  out  of  his  great  love  for  men.  Bat 
men  are  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  np  their  croas  and 
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tread  in  lus  steps.    They  are  his  friends  only  if  they 
keep  his  commands  and  follow  his  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three  points 
or  elements  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Test. 
What  ia  there  about  this  teaching  that  has  provoked  in 
times  past  and  prraent  so  much  disputation  ?  Not  the 
hardness  of  the  doctrine — for  none  of  the  theories  put  in 
its  place  are  any  easier — ^but  its  want  of  logical  com- 
pleteness. Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fancy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  color;  and  we 
«lo  not  always  remember  that  the  hands  that  attempt 
this  are  trying  to  make  a  mystery  into  a  theory,  an  in- 
finite truth  into  a  finite  one,  and  to  reduce  the  great 
things  of  God  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of 
view.  To  whom  was  the  ransom  paid?  What  was  Sa- 
tan*s  share  of  the  transaction  ?  How  can  one  suffer  for 
another?  How  could  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when 
he  was  conscious  that  his  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet  this 
condition  of  indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  imposed  on  us 
in  the  reception  of  every  mystery.  Prayer,  the  incarna- 
tion, the  immortality  of  the  suul,  are  all  subjects  that 
pass  fiir  beyond  our  range  of  thought.  Here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  so  closely  our  redemption 
with  oar  reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a 
complete  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered  by 
fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warning;  no- 
where does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without  logical  flaw. 
But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Test,  is  written  for  the 
guidance  of  sinful  hearts,  we  find  a  wonderful  aptness 
for  that  particular  end.  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  sol- 
ace of  our  feare,  as  the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the 
restorer  of  our  lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  he  had 
a  cross,  there  is  a  cross  for  us ;  if  he  pleased  not  himself, 
let  OS  deny  ourselves;  if  he  suffered  for  sin,  let  us  hate 
sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  What  do  all 
these  mysteries  mean?  but  Are  these  thoughts  really 
such  a»  will  serve  to  guide  our  life  and  to  assuage  our 
terrore  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  The  answer  is  twofold — 
one  from  history  and  one  from  experience.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  of  the  Lnrd  even  in  this  simple  fashion 
converted  the  world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the 
ground  of  any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life.  See  Thom- 
son, essay  on  the  **  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aidt  to  Faith, 

Saviour,  St.,  Order  of,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Bridget  (q.  v.),  because  it  was  pretended  ! 
that  our  Saviour  personally  dictated  to  the  founders  the 
rules  and  constitution  of  the  order. — Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  monk,  reform- 
er, and  martyr,  the  leader  of  an  incipient  reformation 
of  the  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  a 
roan  whose  eventful  life  and  tragic  death  have  called 
forth  the  most  contradictory  judgments,  and  whose 
real  character  is  even  to  this  day  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute with  certain  historians.  Savonarola  was  bom  of 
an  honorable  family  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21, 1452.  His 
education  was  carefully  conducted.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  natural  and  medical 
science,  but  his  early  religious  development  turned  him 
into  another  course.  He  was  fond  of  solitude,  and 
avoided  the  public  walks  of  the  ducal  palace.  Im- 
pressed with  terror  at  the  wickedness  which  he  saw 
about  htm,  he  finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  fled  from 
his  home  and  friends  and  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican 
cloister  at  Bologna.  Two  dsys  after  his  arrival  in  Bo- 
k^na  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  begging  their  forgiveness 
and  Ueanng,  and  averring  as  his  excuse  that  he  was 
utteriy  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  wickedness 
of  Italian  society.  He  also  declared  that  he  had  simply 
followed  out  a  divine  impulse  given  him  in  prayer,  and 
that  be  felt  that  he  should  be  ready  to  suffer  anything, 
even  death,  rather  than  disobey  the  voice  of  duty. 

At  first  Savonarola  desired  to  be  simplv  a  lav  brother, 
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and  to  perform  the  commonest  menial  services;  but  his 
superior  saw  his  gifts,  and  charged  him  from  the  start 
with  the  teaching  of  what  was  then  called  philosophy 
and  physics.  His  chief  authorities  in  this  teaching 
were  the  great  Dominican  theologian  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  Church  father  St.  Augustine,  and,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  latter  he  knew  almost  by  heart. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Old-Test,  prophets  and 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  in  the  study  of  these  that 
his  spiritual  imagination  nurtured  itself,  and  attained 
such  an  intense  vividness  as  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
assume  to  himself  too  much  of  the  prophetic  character. 
His  first  attempts  at  preaching  were  without  special 
results.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  gestures  awkward, 
his  language  clumsy  and  scholastic  His  audience  was 
not  attracted.  But,  while  on  a  visit  to  Brescia,  his 
power  broke  forth  suddenly,  as  waters  from  a  pent-up 
fountain.  The  people  flocked  to  him  in  great  crowds  to 
hear  his  imaginative  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
the  impression  was  not  lessened  when  he  made  definite 
inferences  (**  non  per  rivelazione,  ma  per  ragione  delle 
Scritture")  as  to  calamities  which  were  soon  to  fall  upon 
Italy.  But  his  politico-reformatory  labors  began  only 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year  (1490),  when  he  was  appointed 
as  lector  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  San  Marco,  Flor- 
ence. His  two  leading  thoughts  now  were,  reformation 
of  the  Church  and  emancipation  of  Italy.  In  carrying 
out  these,  he  shook  to  its  foundations  the  Florentine 
government,  raised  against  himself  the  anathemas  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  finally  fell  himself  a  victim  to  the 
herculean  task. 

The  family  of  the  Medici  had  raised  Florence  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  were  enjoying  princely 
power  under  the  forms  of  a  republic.  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
(died  1464)  was  the  Kothschild  of  the  age.  His  gifted 
nephew  Lorenzo  (died  1492)  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
promoted  commerce,  letters,  and  philosophy,  and  made 
Florence  the  temporary  centre  of  a  golden  age.  But 
beneath  the  outward  polish  of  rcfine<l  culture,  the  moral 
corruption  of  high  and  low  festered  as  an  ulcer.  In 
1492  Lorenzo's  son  Pietro  II  followed  him  as  master  of 
Florence,  while  his  younger  son,  Giovanni — who  was 
made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  twelve,  four  years  before 
his  father's  death— aimed  at  the  papal  chair.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  at  the  time  when  Savonarola 
began  his  efforts  at  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform. 
He  began  his  lectures  in  the  cloister;  then  transferred 
them  to  the  cloister  garden ;  and,  when  the  multitude 
overflowed  this,  he  repaired  to  a  spacious  church.  Here, 
on  Aug.  1,  1491,  he  commenced  his  elucidation  of  the 
Apocalypse  before  an  immense  multitude.  "  The  Church 
must  be  renewed,"  said  he ;  "  but  previously  God  will 
send  severe  judgments  upon  Italy,  and  that,  too,  speed- 
ily." He  tore  off  the  thin  disguise  of  glory  from  the 
much-boasted  Medicean  age,  and  exposed  the  great  gulf 
of  moral  rottenness  beneath.  He  spared  neither  rank 
nor  sex  nor  age ;  neither  pope  nor  monk  nor  layman. 
"  Your  sins,"  exdaimeil  he,  ^*  make  me  a  prophet !  Hith- 
erto I  have  been  but  as  Jonah  warning  Nineveh.  But, 
if  you  heed  not  my  words,  I  shall  be  as  Jeremiah,  pre- 
dicting your  destruction,  and  weeping  over  the  ruins: 
for  God  will  renew  his  Church,  and  that  will  not  take 
place  without  blood." 

It  was  not  a  doctrinal,  but  a  moral  reformation,  which 
he  more  immediately  contemplated ;  and  closely  with 
this  he  connected  the  restoration  of  the  former  liberties 
of  the  republic  In  the  main  he  was  in  accord  with 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  he  carried  the  monkish  princi- 
ples of  atwtinence  and  self-denial  to  an  intense  extreme. 
But  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  which 
the  clergy  of  the  age  had  greatly  neglected,  viz.  that 
the  Scriptures  lead  us  chiefly  to  Christ,  and  not  to  the 
saints ;  that  without  the  forgiveness  of  God  no  priestly 
absolution  is  of  any  avail ;  and  that  salvation  comes  of 
faith  and  submission  to  the  Redeemer,  and  not  from  out- 
ward works  or  educational  polish.  Still  there  was  felt 
throughout  his  sermons  rather  more  of  the  eam^tness 
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of  the  law  than  of  the  gentleness  of  the  GospeL  One 
year  after  his  arrival  in  Florence  he  was  made  prior  of 
San  Marco.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Savonarola  omit- 
ted to  call  and  pay  hb  respects  to  the  civil  ruler  of  the 
city,  Lorenzo.  This  was  all  the  more  singular  as  Lo- 
renzo had  made  lai^  gifts  to  San  Marco,  and  had  always 
shown  all  respect  to  the  priesthood.  But  Savonarola 
saw  in  him  simply  the  incarnation  of  worldliness,  and 
the  robber  of  bis  couutrv's  liberties.  He  feared  his 
friendship  more  than  his  hatred.  Lorenzo  resorted  to 
all  the  arts  of  canning  and  flattery,  but  in  vain ;  he  did 
not  win  the  smiles  of  the  stem  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness.  Lorenzo  died  April  8,  1492.  On  his  death-bed 
he  sent  for  Savonarola  and  desired  absolution.  Savona- 
rola exacted  three  things:  faith  in  Christ;  the  restora- 
tion of  all  ill-gotten  property ;  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  city's  liberties.  To  the  first  two  he  cheerfully 
assented;  to  the  latter  he  demurred.  Thereupon  the 
stem  prior  of  San  Marco  departed.  This  third  demand 
is  not  mentioned  by  Puiitian ;  it  may  be  apociyphaL 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  storm.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  rash  and  ar- 
bitrary son,  Pietro  H.  The  same  year  the  notorious  car- 
dinal Borgia  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VL  Savonarola  continued  his  exborutions  to  repent- 
ance and  his  predictions  of  speedy  judgments.  **A 
storm  will  break  in,"  said  he,  "a  storm  that  will  shake 
the  mountains;  over  the  Alps  there  will  come  against 
Italy  one  like  Cyrus  of  whom  Isaiah  wrote."  Soon 
thereafter  Charles  VIII  of  France  actuallv  came  with  a 
great  army,  not  to  reform  the  Church,  however,  but  to 
take  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples.  Pietro  Medici  capit- 
ulated without  resisUnce.  Thereupon  the  wrath  of  the 
people  broke  out,  and  the  Medici  were  forced  to  fly  to 
Bologna.  The  senate  pronounced  them  traitors,  and  set 
a  price  on  their  heads.  But,  as  the  aristocratic  faction 
still  desired  to  retain  all  political  offices,  Savonarola 
summoned  a  great  popular  assembly  in  the  cathedral, 
and  assumed  the  rdle  of  a  theocratic  tribune.  By  gen- 
eral consent  be  became  the  legislator  of  Florence.  As 
the  foundation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  he  proposed 
four  principles:  (1)  fear  God;  (2)  prefer  the  weal  of 
the  republic  to  thine  own;  (3)  a  general  amnesty;  (4) 
a  council  after  the  pattern  of  Venice,  but  without  a  doge. 
His  political  maxims  he  borrowed  mostly  from  Aquinas. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  monarchy,  but  he  believ«l  that 
circumsUnces  called  for  a  democracy  in  Florence.  "  God 
alone  will  be  thy  king,  O  Florence!"  exclaimed  he; 
**even  as  he  was  king  in  Israel  under  the  old  covenant." 
The  ruling  element  in  this  **  city  of  (vod"  was  to  be,  not 
self-seeking,  but  love— love  to  God  and  love  to  the 
neighbor.  "  How  can  we  have  peace  with  God  if  we 
have  it  not  with  each  other?"  Viva  Critto,  viva  Fi- 
renze!  responded  the  people  to  the  proposition  of  the 
enthusiastic  monk,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1495,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  remodelling  of  the  state.  With  the 
details  of  the  new  order  of  things  he  did  not,  however, 
concern  himself.  His  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a 
Judge  in  Israel,  or  of  a  Roman  censor  with  dictatorial 
power.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  organ  of  Christ  for 
the  Ohristocratic  republic.  He  guided  it  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  breathed  into  it  from  his  throne,  the  pulpit,  a 
deep  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  His  influence 
over  the  people  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  of  ur.- 
precedented  power.  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of 
the  prudent  historian  Guicciardini,  but  of  the  deep- 
seeing  Machiavelli.  The  latter  ascribes  his  downfall 
to  the  envy  of  the  people,  who  can  never  long  endure 
the  spectacle  of  one  great  character  towering  above  all 
the  others. 

With  the  new  constitution,  a  new  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  the  people.  Unrighteous  gains  were  given 
up;  deadly  enemies  embraced  each  other  in  love;  secu- 
lar sports  came  to  an  end;  vows  of  continence  were 
made  by  husbands  and  wives;  profane  love  songs  gave 
place  to  hymns  of  love  for  Christ;  artists  cast  their  nude 
paintings  into  the  fire;  fasting  became  a  delight;  the 


oommnnion  was  partaken  of  daily;  nerer-WMrji^g 
crowds  thronged  to  the  great  cathedral,  over  whose  pul- 
pit were  inscribed  the  words:  ^ Jesus  Christ,  the  Ring 
of  Florence ;"  committees  traversed  the  city  gatherinir 
up  and  destroying  bad  books,  cards,  and  inatraroents  of 
music ;  the  carnival  gave  place  to  a  Palm-Sunday  pro- 
cession in  which  thousands  of  childrm  and  of  adults, 
dressed  in  white,  indulged  in  sacred  dances  and  sang 
very  odd  Christian  soogs»  of  which  the  foUowiag  vcds 
ia  a  fair  sample : 

"Noo  fki  msf  pift  bel  solano, 
Pi&  g!<icondo  ne  ma^ore, 
Che  per  zelo  e  per  amore 
Dl  GesO  divetiir  pazzo. 
Opnun  grida  com*  io  grido. 
Semper  pazzo,  pazzo,  pazzo." 

This  popular  excess  Savonarola  justified  on  the  Monday 
after  Holy  Week,  1496,  by  citing  the  example  of  David 
dancing  before  the  ark,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  Pee* 
teoost  after  the  ascension. 

But  all  this  was  but  a  transient  enthosiaiim  of  an  ex- 
citable  populace.  The  general  character  of  levity  had 
been  too  deeply  implanted  by  ages  of  prosperity  aoil 
submission  to  demagogues  to  be  able  now  to  aasuiae 
suddenlv  the  self-control  and  steadfastness  which  are  so 
essential  to  a  religious  and  free  government,  and  a  le- 
action  was  inevitable.  It  came  only  too  soon.  Tfac 
worldly  spirit  reasserted  itself  in  the  form  of  opposition 
to  the  monk's  regime  at  home  and  of  alliance  with  the 
pope  from  without.  No  more  violent  contrast  could  be 
imagined  than  the  austere  Savonarola  and  the  profligate 
and  infamous  pope  Alexander  VI.  It  was  imposnble 
that  these  two  could  live  in  peace  at  the  bead  of  neii;!)- 
boring  states.  Savonarola  he«tated  not  lo  attack  tbe 
character  of  the  papal  court  as  it  deserved;  and  he 
openly  proclaimed  his  hope  that  the  reform  begun  in 
Florence  would  eventuallv  embrace  the  whole  ik  Iialv. 

»  • 

The  papal  court  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  down  a> 
bold  a  foe.  Strategy  was  at  first  resorted  to.  Savona- 
rola was  invited  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  a  cardinal's  hit 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Florence  were  oflTered  to  bin. 
He  answered  the  pope  in  strangely  prophetic  words:  ^^ I 
desire  none  of  your  gifts ;  I  will  have  no  other  red  hat 
than  that  which  yon  have  given  to  other  servants  of 
Christ — the  red  hat  of  martyrdom."  Then  Akxaoder 
commanded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Savonarola  excoMd 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  feeble  health ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  against  Rome.  Thereupon  the  pope 
(in  the  autumn  of  1496)  forbade  him  further  preaching 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  until  the  termination  ofbb 
trial  for  heresy,  which  was  now  to  be  commenced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  jealousy  of  the  Franciacan  order,  at 
the  prominence  of  this  Dominican,  fell  upon  him.  Sa- 
vonarola ceased  preaching  for  a  time;  but  then,  nnaUe 
to  restrain  the  spirit  within  him,  recommenced.  "The 
pope,"  said  he,  **  is  ill-informed  and  muguided.  It  it 
not  the  ideal  pope  who  has  forbidden  me  to  preach;  the 
true  pope  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ:  sod 
Christ  cannot  be  against  the  spirit  of  love,  otherwise  be 
would  be  against  himself.  This  wicked  order  is,  there- 
fore, not  from  the  pope.  I  mnst  preach,  because  God 
has  called  me  thereto."  So  reasoned  Savonarola  i  so  en- 
deavored he  to  reconcile  disobedience  to  the  visiUe  pope 
with  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Meantime  po* 
litical  affairs  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  SavoosroU. 
Charles  VIII  was  forced  to  retire  fhmi  Italy  in  inglori- 
ous failure.  Combined  Italy  was  hoatile  to  Fkifenoe 
because  of  its  alliance  with  the  French.  Also  a  petfi- 
lence  and  famine  broke  out  in  Florence  (June,  U9*\ 
against  which  Savonarola  could  furnish  no  miraculoos 
remedy.  The  party  of  the  Medici  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  government;  this  failed,  and  ended  with  tbe 
execution  (Aug.  21, 1497)  of  five  prominent  men.  Tbe 
avengers  of  their  blood  now  watched  for  Savooamla'i 
life.  His  followers  now  surroonded  him  with  an'arroed 
guard;  it  was  only  thus  that  he  could  reach  his  pnlpit. 
The  pope,  learning  of  the  decline  of  Savonarolay 
popularity,  excommunicated  him,  firat  in  May,  1497,  and 
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then  mofe  emphatically  in  October,  forbidding  all  Chris- 
tians to  have  any  intereoarBe  with  him,  and  threatening 
the  city  with  the  interdict.  Savonarola,  encouraged  by 
a  favorable  council  which  was  elected  Jan.  1, 1498,  as- 
cended the  cathedral  pulpit,  denied  the  charge  of  her- 
esy, declared  null  and  void  the  excommunication,  and 
appealed  from  the  human  pope  to  the  heavenly  head  of 
the  Church.  He  also  boldly  summoned  the  crowned 
heeds  of  all  Christendom  to  unite  in  calling  a  general 
council,  to  depose  this  pretended  pope,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Church.  And  yet  Savonarola  plainly 
foresaw  the  fatal  result  to  himself  of  the  present  con- 
test. "To  the  cause  there  can  be  no  other  outcome 
than  victory;  but  to  me  it  will  be  death."  An  incau- 
tious step  which  Savonarola  now  took  precipitated  the 
end.  From  the  balcony  of  San  Marco  he  asked  God  to 
consume  him  with  fire  if  he  had  acted  from  unchristian 
motivea.  A  Franciscan  monk  offered  to  stand  the  or- 
deal of  fire  against  him.  Savonarola  hesitated.  An 
enthusiastic  monk  of  San  Marco  offered  to  undergo  the 
test  in  Savonarola's  place;  then  the  whole  body  of 
Dominicans  declared  themselves  also  ready.  Savona- 
rola consented.  The  issue  in  controversy  was  the  right- 
eousness of  Savonarola  and  the  invalidity  of  bis  excom- 
munication. A  monk  was  selected  from  each  order. 
Two  great  ranges  of  fire,  close  beside  each  other,  were 
prepared  on  the  great  square.  The  two  orders  of  monks 
marched  in  with  song  and  banners  through  the  innu- 
merable multitude;  but,  just  as  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  test,  a  violent  disagreement  arose  as  to  whether  the 
parties  standing  the  ordeal  should  bear  the  crucifix  and 
host.  The  contest  lasted  until  evening,  when  a  violent 
nun  put  out  the  remnant  of  the  fire.  The  people  dis- 
persed amid  loud  murmurs,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
their  displeasure  fell  upon  Savonarola.  The  fickle  peo- 
ple now  char)$ed  him  with  being  an  impostor  and  a 
coward,  and  it  was  due  to  his  armed  guards  that  he  left 
the  spot  alive.  On  the  next  day— Palm-Sunday,  1498 
—his  enemies  besieged  him  in  San  Marco ;  he  disdained 
earthly  weapons,  and  fell  upon  his  face  in  prayer.  As 
he  was  taken  and  conducted  to  judgment  he  was  greet- 
ed with  all  manner  of  abuse.  Hia  adherents  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  council,  and  a  hasty  trial  was  entered 
upon.  On  six  succejisive  days  he  was  dragged  forth  and 
examined  under  the  severest  t-ortures.  During  the  few 
days  of  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  beautiful  exposi- 
tion of  the  51st  Psalm,  which  Luther  afterwards  pub- 
hsbed  as  a  tract  H  e  was  then  examined  again,  by  tort- 
ure, before  a  clerical  tribunal;  it  was  but  a  mere  form. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  burned.  He  was 
thus  executed  with  and  between  two  of  his  fnends,May 
28,  L498.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he  had  adminifr- 
tered  the  eucharist  to  himself  and  his  two  friends.  **My 
Lord  was  pleased  to  die  for  my  sins;  why  should  not  I 
be  glad  to  give  up  my  poor  life  out  of  love  to  him  ?" 
With  such  words  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  and 
yielded  to  the  gibbet  and  the  flames. 

The  Dominican  order  endeavored  in  later  rears  to 
effect  bis  canonization.     Luther  said  that  God  had  al- 
ready canonized  him.    Though  not  a  dogmatic  reform- 
er in  the  sense  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin,  Savonarola 
yet  holds  a  most  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  Wye- 
liffe,  Hues,  and  Wessel,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Ref- 
ormation.   Monuments  were  erected  to  Savonarola  in 
San  Maroo,  Florence,  in  1873,  and  in  Ferrara,  May  28, 
1875.    Savonarola  left  numerous  writings.    In  his  Tri- 
nmpktis  Cruets  (Trion/o  deUa  Croce  [1697]),  he  tries  to 
tnra  the  Church  away  from  its  modem  corruptions  to 
Christ  as  the  centre  of  all  moral  power.     In  his  De  IH- 
vinone  Owimum  JSeieniiarum  he  opposes  pagan  writers 
and  praises  the  riches  of  the  fathers.     Recently  (1846) 
his  sermons  (Prediekf)  were  printed  at  Florence;  also 
his  poems  {Poesie)  in  186*2.    A  portion  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Lvons,  in  six  volumes,  in  1688-40.     His 
life  has  been  written  by  Carle  (Paris,  1842);  by  Mad- 
den (Load.  1863);  bv  Perrena  (Paris,  1863,  2  vol&;  3d 
ed.1869);  by  YiUari  (Florence,  1869-61,2  vols.) ;  of  the 


latter,  a  French  trandation  by  6.  Grayer  (1874, 2  vols). 
His  earlier  biographers  were:  Burlamaochi  (died  1619), 
G.  F.  Picodella  Mirandola,  and  BartolL  Excellent  mod- 
ern German  biographera  are:  Rudelbach  [A.G.], iSaro- 
narola  (Hamb.  1835) ;  Meier  [F.  K.],  Savonarola  (BerL 
1 836) ;  Hase,  Neue  Propheten  ( Leips.  1 86 1 ).  See  the  his- 
torical works  of  Guicciardini,Nardi,  Roscoe,Machiavcllt, 
Sismondi,  and  especially  Villari,  History  of  Savonarola 
(from  the  Italian,  by  Homer  [Lond.  1863, 2  vols.  8vo]); 
Madden,  Life  of  Savonarola  (Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
also  the  Brii,  Quarterly,  Oct.  1849 ;  Edecfic  Review,  Dec. 
1853;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Oct.  1868;  ProL  Efrisc. 
Review,  Oct.  1860 ;  Baptist  Quarterly,  Oct.  1878 ;  London 
Quar,  Rev,  Jul  v,  1866 :  Methodist  Quar.  Rev,  Oct.  1867 ; 
Schaff in  Herzog,  ReaUEncyJdop,  xui,  444,466.   (J.  P.  L.) 

Savor  (usually  n*^^,  reacA,  a  smell  or  scent,  as  else- 
where rendered;  6o}i7i,  elBewhere  "odor;"  but  a  perfume 
is  Chald.  rin'^3,  nichdth^  incense ;  eOutiia ;  and  a  stink 
is  Heb.  tZ^Xa).  Besides  its  literal  sense,  this  word  is 
used  metaphorically  to  imply  character  or  reputation, 
and  also  the  degree  of  acceptance  with  which  any  per- 
son or  thing  is  received  (2  Cor.  ii,  14,  etc).  In  Matt, 
xvi,  28;  Mark  viii,  83,  ^poviuty  to  think,  is  rendered 
"savor,**  in  the  sense  of  being ^arorf</  with  (or,  as  the 
old  Saxon  use  of  the  verb  seems  to  warrant,  in  the  en- 
tirely different  signification  of  being  mended;  see  Bible 
Educator,  iv,  208).  So  in  Matt,  v,  13,  ftutpah'Uf,  to  be- 
come  foolish,  is  applied  to  the  loss  of  that  sharp  quality 
in  salt  by  which  it  renders  other  bodies  agreeable  to  the 
taste.    See  Salt. 

Savory  Meat  (D*^197I3^,  matammim,  from  Q3I3, 
to  taste,  Gen.  xxvii,  4  sq. ;  and  so  riSJId^,  maiammdth, 

"  dainties,"  Prov.  xxiii,  3, 6).  The  patriarchal  cookery, 
like  that  of  the  modem  Arabs,  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
erally very  simple,  but  in  dressing  a  favorite  joint  the 
latter  frequently  use  every  variety  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles which  they  can  procure.  "Among  the  more  com- 
mon dishes,"  ssys  Mr.  Lane,  "  are  the  following :  lamb 
or  mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  vari- 
ous vegetables,  and  sometimes  with  peaches,  apricots,  or 
jujubes  and  sugar;  cucumbers,  etc;  small  gourds,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  black  or  white  egg-plant  stuffed  with  rice 
and  mince-meat,  etc ;  vine-leaves,  or  pieces  of  lettuce- 
leaf  and  cabbage-leaf,  enclosing  a  similar  composition ; 
small  morsels  of  lamb,  or  lamb  and  mutton,  roasted  on 
skewers,  and  called  keebikb:  fowls  simply  roasted  or 
boned  and  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio-nuts,  cmmbled 
bread,  and  parsley;  and  various  kinds  of  pastry  and 
other  sweets.  The  repast  is  frequently  commenced  with 
soup,  and  is  generally  ended  with  boiled  rice  mixed  with 
a  little  butter  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper;  or  after 
this  is  served  a  watermelon  or  other  fmit,  or  a  bowl  of 
sweet  drink  composed  of  water  with  raisins,  and  some- 
times other  kinds  of  fruit,  boiled  in  it,  and  then  sugar, 
and  with  a  little  rose-water  added  to  it  when  cooL  The 
meat,  having  generally  little  fat,  is  cooked  with  clarified 
butter,  and  is  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  is  easily  divided 
with  the  fingers"  (Mod,  Egyptians,  i,  214).     See  Food. 

Savoy,  CoNFERBNCK  or.  See  Con pbrbmcr,  Sa vor. 

Savoy,  Confession  of,  a  declaration  of  faith  and 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Savoy  in  1668.  Chapten  i  to  xix  of  the 
Savoy  Confession  correspond  verbally  to  the  Westminster 
Confession ;  but  chapter  xx,  "  Of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Extent  of  the  Grace  thereof,"  is  additional :  "  in  which 
chapter,  what  is  dispersed  and  inserted  by  intimation  in 
the  Assembly's  confession  is  here  brought  together,  and 
more  fully,  under  one  head."  Chapters  xxi  to  xxvii 
correspond  to  chapters  xx  to  xxvi  of  the  Westminster^ 
with  the  following  exceptions :  Clause  four  of  chapter 
XX,  clauses  five  and  six  of  chapter  xxiv,  and  the  third 
clause  of  chapter  xxvi  are  omitted ;  the  third  clause  of 
chapter  xxiii  is  modified ;  and  chapter  xxv  is  materially 
altered,  a  clause  being  added  relating  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Church.     Chapters  xxx  and  xxxi  are 
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nniUtcd;  but  the  ramaining  chapters  cormpond,  Tfae 
ITMtiNMflfr  tuu  ttiiity-three  chapten;  the  iSniwy  ihiity - 
two. — Eadie,  Eixlet.  Ct/dop.  s.v.  See  Imdkpehdknct. 
Saw  (p'^i'^,  mtgtrSh.  2  Sam.  xiii,  BI ;  1  Kings  vii, 
9;  lCbn>n.xK,'S)  -\'J'a'Q,muair,li*.x,\b\  eLmwhere 
-i^»,jii™r,iii  thePuali  irpiuv  Mid  jrpiiop).  The  He- 
bnwa  knew  and  used  not  only  vood-uwB,  but  stone- 
UwBSl30(IKinf(svii,9;  comp. Pliny, xxivi, 39;  xlir, 
18),  both  being  uf  great  aiitiquily  (Kosellini,  J/mnun.  ii, 
8S^     Prisonen  of  war,  especially  leaden  and  princes, 

1  Ctaron.  xx,3;  comp.  lJeb.xi,3T;  and  Sept.  in  Amn*  i, 
3),  and  accordiii);  Vo  ■  mdiiioD  in  the  Amibalicon  Jti. 
(ed  Uwrenee,  v,  II-H),  and  in  the  Church  fathen 
(Jiutin  Martyr,  Origen,  Epiphanies,  Laclaiilius),  CbU 
ble  befrll  the  prophet  luiah  alsn,  under  King  Manasaeh 
(comp.  Gesen.yrM.  i,  12  sq.).  Thi«  terrible  puniihmeDt 
oaaalso  known  in  other  ancient  natiaiiii,e.g.  the  Egvp- 
tiana  <Herad.  ii,  189),  the  Persians  (Cteeia*.  Pen.  64; 
BoaenmUller,  JUorgtnl.  v,  96),  the  Thracwni  (VsL  Max. 
ii,  a,  e.iti.  4).  There  wete  even  some  instance*  of  it 
tinder  the  Roman  emperors  (Suelon.  Culig.  27),  inflicud 
on  Jewi  (Dio  Can.  Ixviii,  3^).— Winer.     See  CaRPkM- 


Ancient  Eeypt"*"  "**»>  *"  '"  »»  *""  ?*'  I*™"  ''''*■ 
covered,  were  tingle-handed,  Ibough  Jerome  hat  been 
thought  Id  allude  to  circular  saws.  Aa  is  the  case  in 
modern  Oriental  8«w^  ihe  teeth  usually  incline  towards 
the  handle  initead  of  away  from  il,  like  ours.      They 

lo  the  handles  by  leathern  thonga,  but  some  of  those  in 
the  Urilish  Sluseum  hare  their  bladee  let  into  them  like 
out  knives.  A  duuble-handed  lion  aaw  has  been  fuund 
at  Nimrild ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord,  such 
at  mudem  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
In  sawinn  wood,  the  ERyptiant  placed  the  wood  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  son  of  frame  and  cut  it  duwnwanla.  No 
evidence  exists  of  Ihe  use  of  the  saw  applied  to  stone  in 
EgypI,  nor  without  the  double-handed  saw  does  it  seem 
Ukely  that  Ihia  should  be  the  case;  but  we  read  of  sawn 
aUneauaedintheTemple(IKingivii,9iGeten.7'Aaa((r. 
p.  HOG;  Wilkinton, /Inc.  a;?}]),  ii,  114, 119;  BriL  Hut. 
fS^p.  Room,  Ko.  6M6 ;  L^yard,  A'tit.  ami  flui.  p.  19G; 
Jerome,  Comm,  in  h.  xxviii,  27).  The  lawt  "nnder" 
or  "  in"  which  David  it  said  to  have  placed  bit  cap- 
live)  were  of  iron.  The  exprrsaion  in  2  Sam.  xii,  31 
does  not  necessarily  imply  torture,  but  the  word  "cut" 
"  *M  understood  otherwise 
nius  on  2  5<int.  x>>  and 
ing  atunder,  by  placing 
ilnal  between  boards  and  then  beginning  at  tbe 
menaonedbyShaw,T™F.p.254.-Smitb,    See 

!T  simple  the  idea  of  such  an  inttruotent,  it 


Ihe  cmnparatively  cultivated  nations  of  Souih  America 
being  without  iron,  acquainted  with  its  use.  Deckmani 
itates  that,  "  In  early  perioda,  the  trunks  of  trees  wen 

Hnlf  or  a  Dunble-bnudled  Ai 


iny  and  as  thin  pieces  u 

)  the  proper 

tize."  This  ^mple  but  wasteful  process  hat  continued  it 
use  down  to  a  rather  recent  period,  even  where  the  nw 
has  been  known,  in  coimtries  (Norway  and  Noilluni 
Russia,  for  instance)  where  wood  is  abundant,  under  Ibc 
correct  impression  that  boards  thus  hewn  are  much  more 
durable,  from  having  greater  cohesion  and  solidiir.  than 
those  which  have  had  their  fibres  teparaled  by  tbe  »»•. 
Probably  the  jawbone  of  a  fish  suggested  the  Bm  idea 
of  a  saw.    So  the  Giecion  fable  states,  in  which  the 


procesa  of  this  invei 
BTlist  Dcdalus.  oi 


by« 


f,  by  oi 


rs  FerdiJt; 


is  de«:ribed.  This  fable,  in  hi 
the  invention  to  the  fanoa 
o  bis  nephew  (called  Tsliu 


,ed),whD 

a  serpent  acconding  to  otbera),  was  led  to  imitate  il  by 
filing  teeth  in  iron,  and  Chut  farming  a  saw.  Tbe  pm- 
esB  is  ver^'  probable;  but  there  ia  nothing  to  say  ft^  tbe 
claim  which  tbe  Greeks  make  to  the  honor  of  this  in- 
vention.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  id 

of  the  proceedings  of  UlyiseB  in  building  his  boat,  then 
is  not  tbe  least  mention  of  ■  saw,  although,  if  sudi  an 
instrument  hod  been  tben  known,  Calypso  cuuW  aa  eaiily 
have  tupplicil  it  as  sbe  did  the  axe.  tbe  adie,  the  auim 
and  whatever  else  he  required.    Tbe  Greeks,  probiblT. 


SAXE 

■nd  moral  beauty,  and  bla  minisUy  wu  emi- 
nently lueTuL  See  mala  of  Cotiftrtrnxt,  ir, 
aE6.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sawyer,  Isaac,  ■  Beptiat  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hooticl.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  W,  1770.  He  wu 
left  an  orphan  al  the  tsfi  of  fnurteen,  and  euro 
yean  sftei  bound  himseirout  lo  ■  man  who  >oan 
after  removed  to  MontioH,  Vi,,  where  Ihere  w«« 
liicle  or  no  reliKiaua  influence.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1793,  and  became  a  Baplisl,  aervinK  in 
the  capacity  oif  deacon  until  he  began  Ui  preach. 
In  1797  the  CbuTch  called  upon  himtD"exercin 
hia  gift,"  but  he  delayed  a  long  time,  because  of 
a  sense  of  his  own  niilitness.  On  June  29, 1799, 
a  council  was  called,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  was  or- 
dained. He  filled  the  Tullowiiig  churchee :  Monk- 
ton,  Vt.,  1799-1813:  FaitBeld,  Vl^  March,  1812- 
13;  Orwell, Vt.,  1818-17;  Brandon, Vt,  1818-26; 
Bethel,  Vu,  1815-28;  Weatpott,  N.  ¥.,  183*^; 
Knowlearille,  N,  7.,  1831;  and  was  for  ■  abort 
Ume  at  Stockton,  N.  t.,  and  Lewiaton,  N.  T. 
He  died  Sept.  30, 1847.    He  baptized  during  his 

'  listry  upwards  of  1 100  persons.    He' 


.  oft) 


t  Baptist  Conve 


Madern  Egyptian  Woud^wjen 

the  saw  Teedred  In  ancient  timea  approjiimali 
nearly  to  the  alate  in  which  we  continue  to  ui 
the  Aiaigailia  if  Herevlaaum,  i,  pi.  100,  there  ' 
graving,  after  an  ancient  painting,  which  shot 
a  very  interesting  manner.  Beckmann 
SS6)  has  very  accurately  described  it  (see  mo  cut;: 
"Two  genii  for  winged  Cupids)  are  repreaented  at  the 
.  end  of  a  bench,  which  conaiits  of  a  long  table  that  reals 
o  legs,  like  a  siooL"     Monir>ucon  gives,  from 


Iheo) 


r,  repret 
is  withou 


IS  of  ti 


ie  of  a 


I  St  high  frsr 

we  see  in  the  saws  of  our  alune-uwyei^  This  reminds  ' 
B)  to  olflcrre  that  Beckmann,  following  Plinr,  cannot 
find  an  instance  of  cutting  stone  with  sawa  earlier  than 
the  4th  century  B.C;  overlooking  the  text  1  Kinga 
vii,  9,  where  it  is  laid  that  some  parts  uf  Solomon's  palace 
•ere  constnicted  with  "cosily  stones,  according  lo  the 
measure  of  hewed  sionea,  tuieed  milk  a  Mine," — Kitio, 
fid.  Diet,  ad  loc     Sea  Mkchaicic. 

Sawa,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  a  female  deily,  slid 
lo  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  prior  lo  the  del- 
uge—a  statement  not  lo  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
those  people  sre  descended  fnnn  Ishmael,  the  son  uf 
Abraham  and  Hagsr.— Vo]lmet,H'Arf*rA.ii  ifyr,loJlB.v. 

Bairalui.  in  Caribbean  mythology,  is  the  man  who 
erit  caused  Sre  and  lighminga.  He  was  very  power- 
ful; hut,  in  order  lo  prevent  pursuit,  he  transformed 
himself  flm  into  a  bird,  and  then  into  a  star.  The 
lighuiinga  ate  alill  occauoned  by  hU  blowing  the  celes- 
tial Are  through  ■  reed,  so  that  it  darts  about  to  great 
diftsncesb—VoUmer,  Werterb.  d.  Ili^lhol,  s.  v. 

Sawamangala,  in  Hindfl  mythology  (iht  higkrit 

Sawyer.  C3rma,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lower  Canada  Dec  2-2, 181 1,  but  the  next 
year  hia  parenla  removed  to  Western  New  York.  Ho 
was  converted  in  18^  licensed  (o  preach  in  1837,  and 

brsecd  Knox  County,  O.,  where  he  resided.  The  range 
of  bis  itinersntlaborswaa  within  the  limits  of  the  North 
Ohio  Conference.  He  died  at  Delaware,  O.,  in  January, 
IMS.    Mr.  Sawyer's  life  was  one  of  great  excellence 


tion,  and  a  friend  of  educaliou  and  lemperance. 
See  Sprague,  A  imait  of  ike  A  mtr.  Pulpit,  vi,  869. 
Sawyer,  James  W.,  a  mintater  of  the 
Method! Bt  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Pal- 
myra, Me,,  SepL  16, 1838.     He  removed  when  a 
child  to  Portland,  where  he  was  converted  at  (he 
age  nf  Ufreen  vears.     He  was  licensed  to  preach 
April  19, 1862,  and  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine 
Conference  in  April,  1864.      His  miniaterial  life  we* 
short,  terminating  with  death  Dec  23, 1869.    Ur.  Saw- 
yer was  a  deeply  pioua  man,  and  a  good  preacher.— 
J/ inula  o/Amuai  Coa/n™*.,  1870,  p.  147. 

Sawyer,  Jobn,  D.D,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  waa  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Oct.  9, 1755.  In 
1777  he  entered  the  Revolulionary  army,  and,  after 
aerving  for  aome  yeare,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1781.  He  gtudua'red  in  1786,  then  devoled  himself  to 
theology,  and  commenced  preaching  within  one  year 
■Oer  leaving  college.  In  October,  1787,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  beconw  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Oxford,  Cooa 
County,  N.  H.,  on  the  condition  of  that  Church  Telin- 
quisbingthe  practice  of  baptizing  children  ouwhat  was 
termed  the  balf-way  covenant  (n-v.).  He  afterwards 
became  successively  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Bootbbay, 
Me.,  in  1796;  of  New  Castle  in  1806,  in  which  latter 
plaoe  he  commenced  travelling  in  all  directions  as  a 
>r  Bsngnr  in  1812,  where  he  acted 


both  ai 


d  finally  of 


Gatlanil,  where  be  remained  until  hia  death,  Oct,  1 
1858.    Religion  was  ihe  supreme  governing  principle 
oT  his  life,  and  for  nearly  eighty  yeara  he  labored  failh- 
fbllv  in  bringing  souls  lo  tiod.—Amtr.Cotig,  Vtar^iook, 
18^,  p.  131. 

SairyttT,  Seymoor  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  Dec  8, 1808.  He 
was  converted  Oct.  1, 1821,  under  the  ministry  of  Ihe 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  lo  which  body  he  attached 
himself.  In  I8ZT  he  was  licensed  lo  preach  smoug 
them ;  but,  dissenting  from  some  uf  their  doctrines,  he 
relumed  his  license,  and  removed  to  Mississippi,  where 
be  Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1880 
was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1832  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  travelling  connection,  and  sta- 
lioned  in  Monlgomery.  He  filled  with  great  accep- 
tabililv  and  usefulnesi  many  of  the  mnst  important 
charges,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  23,  1848. 
Sir,  Sawyer  waa  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  dispusilion. 
As  a  |>sstor,  he  was  specially  diligent  and  alTectionale. 
His  sermuiii  were  remarkable  for  their  ^mpliciiy  and 
spirituality.     See  Minuta  of  Ctm/tr^MXi,  iii,  MS, 

Saxe,  Ai.riiEi>,  a  tietbodlit  Episcopal  miniatcT,  waa 


SASNOT 

1.  6,  I8U.     He  WW  converted 


980 
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ing  beallh,  was  placed  on  the 
died  Ocl.  8, 1»46.  Mr.  Sixe  waa  s 
<ound  and  practical  preacher,  a  dil- 
igent and  bboriouB  paator.  and  a 
mast  affable  man.  In  his  lost  ill- 
nesa  he  enjuyed  the  consolatiuns  of 
religiuD,  snd  appeared  cheeiful  and 
happy  even  while  passing  through 
Che  vale  of  death.  See  Hiaula  of 
Cot^iraca,  iv,  ISl.     (J.  L.  S.) 


ay,  which  was  uaed  u  the  parish  chorth.  TUvii 
gnuluated  at  the  Wesloyan  Unt-  \  matona]  evidence,  coniidering  that  it  was  bnlt  bf  a 
gucceedirg  eighteen  months  he  '  royal  prince  in  a  town  of  an  moch  importance    TUi 

e  principal  of  Che  hiKh-schoul  in  '  comnaenced  by  the  father  of  Ordericua  Tttali^  who 

he  waa  i  records  these  facta.     It  is  not  improbatile  thai  thuc 

,  Cnna-  I  primitive  English  churches  may  be  among  the  eariiot 

stone  churches  of  Western  Europe  after  the  time  of  Uie 

Komans.     The  Roman  art  of  building  had  become  ei- 

"    part  of  Europe,  and  at 


received  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Confe 
ferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Ferry 
Street  Station,  Albany.     In  1845  be  was  appointed  to 
'■     hWhiu  Creek,         ■    ''    " 


Ue  [  Kou 


elf,  by  Ibe  II 


h  century,  and  the  a 


which 


ley  r* 


of  Thiinar(Thor),  Woden,  and  SsK- 
not.  Ha  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  god  of  war,  since  the  word  Sax 
(Sachs),frDmwhichtheSaioDsioDk 
their  name,  denoted  a  sword.  An- 
i;lo-SBKon  genealogies  point  (o  a  Saxiieat,  who  was 
Woilen's  Bon—VoUnier,  Wdrtai.  d.  ifyrAoL  a.  v. 
Saxon  Arcliltecture.     The  buildings  of  the 

til  the  11th  century,  and  consequently  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  lind  any  great  number  of  remains.  The  only 
dated  examples  of  tbis  style  are  about  (he  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  as  at  Deerburst,  Gloucestershire;  with 


which  a 


ailiei 


which  is  possibly  Koman  work  re- 
stored. The  style  agrees  in  msny  respects  with  that 
of  the  11th  century  on  the  Continent,  where  the  work 
has  not  been  ornamenled  with  sculpture  in  the  12th,  as 
has  been  very  frequently  the  case.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  peculiarities  about  the  buildings  of  this 
ciaas  which  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  the  Anglo- 

Eiigiisb  style;  fur  it  baa  been  observed  tbst  they  are 
(ai  more  numerous  in  the  Danes'  land,  or  the  esutem 
eouiuiea,  than  in  other  parts  of  England.    In  the  nei|:h- 
borbuod  of  lincnhi  and  Gainsburough  almost  all  the 
old  country  churches 
partake  of  this  char- 
acter.     It  haa  also 
been  obaerved  ihst 

■re  more  like  the  work 
of  carpenters  than  of 

cr  as  tbat  of  Eari's 
Barton,  for  instance, 
has  all  the  appear- 

.  ance  of  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  tower, 
and   Ibis  may  very 

.  probably  have  been 
■he  case.  Orderkus 
Viialia,  who  lived  in 


Bart's  Barton,  NotitaamptuuBhlre.   church    at    Sbrewa- 


Corbanpton  Cburch,  Hampshtrs. 
models  which  the  English  had  to  copy  in  Ihe  11th  cen- 
tury were  their  own  wooden  churches.      It  was  just  si 
tbst  time  that  Canute  ordered  churches  to  be  built  of 


le  wooden  churches  of  the  Angb- 


himself  had  hi 
Saxons. 

Tbe  class  of  buildings  referred  lo  as  being  considend 
wbek>nR  to  this  Blyle  contain  some  rather  unusoal  feat- 
ures. The  execution  is  rude  and  coaiee :  the  walls  ait 
built  either  of  rag  or  rubble,  sometimes  partly  of  bei^ 
ring-bone  work,  without  buttresses,  and  in  many  caas, 
if  not  always,  have  been  plastered  on  the  ontside.  The 
ijuoins  are  usually  of  hewn  stones  placed  alternately 
fiat  and  on  end— «  kind  of  construction  to  which  the 
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UBC  "long  <nd  •bott'*  hu  been  giveo  i  tha  w*Ua  an  1  ingt 
Dftoi  onumentad  exUroally  wiih  Hit  vertical  Uripa  of    peci ' 
atooe  projecting  itigfaUy  fTDm  the  mrface,  reKo  ^ 
■ooden  Ihining,  generally  of  tbe  ume  "long  and 


SAXON  ARCHrTECTURE 
snaiM  exdiuiTelf  of  tbia 


Klafom 

i|ueniJy  aaeuciatcil  witb  tjieae,  cither  aj 
Irued  fur  tbe  vertical  atripi  wbich  tttt' 


•urmouiited  by  pure  Nurniui 
work  which  haa  been  raiaed  upou 
it  Bubaequenlly  In  the  Snt  erec- 
lion,  u  at  the  lower  of  Clipham 
ChuTcb,  Bedfoidshirt,  and  Wood- 
•tone,  near  Pelerboroiigh.  Thia 
Ufll:  clan  of  buildingB  appean  U> 


mOKJiily  of  " 

are  iued,ai  Ihey  generally  are,  Ibey  are  usui 

bloclu  and  ■ometimta  mouMed.    Kuui 
li  vecy  often  a  projecting  coune  occup; 

Dtore  freqitenlly  man  dm 


igofpli 


othei 


d,forni 


linm  mundeii  and  occaaionally  notched  du  the  edges,  u 
■t  L>uiihain  Uaf[iia,  Norliilli  i  in  aonie  intuancee  Ihe  ioi- 
poM  a  arranged  «o  as  to  fonn  a  capital  to  each  or  thcN 
pRijectioni  on  the  jiisbii,  and  thev  are  Mmeiimts  pro- 
vided with  ba«s  either  formed  ofplaiii  blocks  or  rude- 
It  oMuUed.  The  arehea  are  generally  plain,  but  are 
oousionallv  worked  with  rude  and  nwwivt  nuiuldings, 
aa  the  cha'ncel-aich  at  WitleriKg  Cburcb,  Niinbanp- 
tiin-ihire;  »aiearcheaareconslnH:ted  with  bricks  (prob- 
ably all  of  ttiem  taken  (mm  aonie  Human  building,  aa  at 
Itrixwortb)  or  thin  stuneii,  ami  thaw  uaually  have  a 
cnurK  of  stnnes  or  bricks  laid  upiiii  the  Ii>p  uf  the  arch, 
aa  at  ilritfiinl  Church,  Wiltshire :  the  arehea  are  alwayi 


hhiII  operinga,  such   a 


if  two  straight  stones  placed  on  end 
iikI  resting  against  each  other  at  the 
I'M  windows  are  not  large,  and,  w 

mially.  In  belfriea  and  othi 
I'll  reijuire  to  be  glazed,  the 
Mire  lights,  divided  by  ami 


in  the  impoela, 
,  a«  at  Darnack. 


de  like  baluKteni,  and  etii:ircled  with 
hanila  of  rude  mouldings,  In  the  old  poriiuu  of  fit,Al- 
ban's  Abbey,  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I  Itb  cen- 
tury, apadDienB  are  seal.  These  geneTilly  have  capi- 
tals, or  irnpowa,  fmned  of  long  stone*  reaching  entirely 
Ihruugh  the  wall;  in 


Burtuck,  NorthaDiplon-  (.'inlinnipian. 

shire.  Iliiuu. 

preponderate  in  favor  of  the  Sanon  t  heorv ;  for,  Blthoneli 
the  Norman  additions  have  been  obser^-ed  not  to  be  re- 
■na^bly  early  in  that  style,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
so  material  a  change  would  have  been  made  in  the  ar- 
chitecture unless  ■  onnsiderable  interval  had  elapaed  be- 
tween the  erection  of  the  different  parts.  Some  oT  lbs 
chnrchea  in  which  tbe  peculiarities  under  cmiaideTalion 
■re  foiiiid  are  clearly  Normiii  (and  nut  early  in  the 
atyle),  but  it  may  reaMinably  be  supposed  Ibsl  in  many 
paru  of  the  country  the  Saxon  Myle  woulil  have  lin- 
gered for  ^coiiaiderable  time  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  would  have  continneil  to  be  emplnyed  (with  an  i»- 
creaaing  admixture  of  Normau  features)  ii 


iifocd,  and  in  oiIh 

er  support  til  these  long  capitals. 


the  balu 
of  SL  Michael'i 
placed  tot.'eiliei 


Chur. 


iw,  wFih  Omamenia  c 

:  and  Shift,  with  Beet 

Deulla  of  lbs  Tow 


-,  Sompting 


The  whole  of  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  one  building;  and  in  some  churches  in 

ated  with  other  features,  evidently  original,  which  an 
clparly  belong  to  the  Norman  ityle  a*  to  prove  that 
these  building*  are  not  of  Saxon  dBle,aa  at  the  chnrch- 
ea of  Daglingworth,  (llmicealershire,  and  Syalnn,  Lin- 
colnshire.   Id  other  inatancea  tbe  k)wer  parli  of  build-  i 


Tbe  follow 
pies  of  the  Saxun  style : 
Bfltn>FifaA<re-Kn<itt 
—      -'.i-Wlckhsn 


nplete  list  of  en 


0™tr*rfnM**rs— a.  Beiiei's  and  8t  Ollea'a,  Cambridge, 

ft»i.iroH-TiuIngel. 

CrrhrtAfrs— Hepiiin,  east  end,  and  crypt. 

Dvrf,am  —  Haukf  ^Vetinnmith,  towen  Jarrow,  walla  of 

rhnich  imd  ri'"""!  —n  "■f"-  n»-i-  !• 
iiWz_B<itehi' 

ofrhe  lower 

fllo..«.(-r.fc*w-Dngllncwonh  CTinrch,  eifepi  (he  lower; 

Deerhitrrt,  tower:  Hliierdeo,  church;  Siretlon,  north 

di»ir-w«»[  Uhleadeu, chancel-aidi. 
ConpaAfrr— Boarhimt :  Corhamptou:  Rendhmime  Wfliw 

ih.t:  HInton  Ampuer;  Little  Sumbouni;  Kllmeetuii: 


Jfeii(-Dover.  pan  of  ih 

SwanPFombe,  tower;  Knnlllng. 
/.rtOr*er«ftirf— Barrow  on  Sour;  Barrow  on  Tnghv. 
LninibuArrs— AuklHiningh :  Bsnnn  on  the  Huniber.  St. 

liin-le-Clay,  lower  iind  rh-ncel-arrb  i  Ileaiiham'i  Un- 
ci dn.  Ri.  Peter>  si  GnwOj  Bt-Mary-le-Wlgltirdi  Nellie- 
ton;  Riqieley.  pan  orihewrN  rml;  RiHhwell;  l<nnbni 
SkemogiboriH:  Sk[mnglnn,Mttnrih«ehiitrb;  8i>ring« 
lhi^l>e:  Riow,  trnusepts;  fiwalbne;  By>ion.  lower; 
Wnhli,  tower  and  chniicel-arrh :  WInleniin, 
JMiJkwi—Klugabnry.  part  of  church  (now  hidden  by  p1aa> 

,Vo_^^_lNorwlch,  Bt.Jnlle«>i  Beeeton  St.  Lawrence; 

Dniiham  Msgna.  chiirrh  ;   Elmham,  ruins  of  Ui.hop-a 

palace;  Howe:  Newton,  rower. 
WirtAamptoBiftir*— Barn ack,  tower:  Brlcsloek,  church; 

Briiwonh,  church :  Earl's  Barton,  towsr:  Green's  Hor- 

bm,  weat  end:  Pattlshall ;  Slow-nlne^bnrchee;  Wll- 

.VsiMNniki^nf— Bolam,  lower:  Bywell,  St.  Andrew; 
Hywell:  CoTbrldce;  Hexham,  crypt;  Oviugham;  Whlt- 
tlngbam. 
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Oa^fordahire -^SL  MlchaeFe,  Oxford,  tower;  Northleigh, 
tower. 

8hr<^>Hhire — Barrow,  chancel  -  arch ;  Chnrch  Stretton; 
Clee;  Stanton  Lacey,  nave  and  tmusept;  Stottesdon. 

JA>TN«/-iietf(fttr0— Cranmore,  door-head ;  Milbonrue  Port. 

SnJfolk—BarhAm,  part  of  church ;  Del>euhRm :  Claydou, 
part  of  church;  Flixtou;  Otwbeck,  part  of  church; 
Heminj»ione :  llketshall;  I^iston. 

S^irrey — Albary ;  Stoke  d'Abernon,  aome  portions. 

iSttS9ex — Bi8ho])8ione,  church;  B<i8ham,  tower;  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  chancel- arch:  Burwash;  Somptiug,  tower; 
Worth;  Yupton. 

Warwiekkhire—WiMXen  Wawen,  snbetrnctDre  of  tower. 

R'liteAird-— North  Bnrcombe,  cnet  end;  Brytford,  north 
and  Boulh  doors;  Breinhill,  webt  end;  Somerford 
Keynes. 

WoreeJtterHhire—Wjre  Piddle,  chancel-arch. 

York»hir e— Bardftey ;  Kirkdiile,  west  end  and  chancel- 
arch  ;  Kirk  Homerton  :  Liinghton-en-le-Morthen,  north 
door -way;  Maltby;  Ripou  minttter.  crypt,  called  Wil- 
fred's Needle;  York  Cathedral,  |K)rtion  of  crvpt  (Bloz- 
ham) ;  York,  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bishop-hill  Junior. 

^Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology^  a.  v. 

Say,  Samukl  H.,  an  English  dissenting  divine,  was 
bom  in  1675.  He  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  London,  about  1692.  Finishing 
bis  studies,  be  became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Scott,  Ly- 
minge,  in  Kent,  in  whose  family  he  remained  three  years. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Andover,  in  Hampshire ;  then  to 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk ;  and  soon  afler  to  LowestotT,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  labored  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
CO- pastor  with  Rev.  Samuel  Baxter  at  Ipswich  nine 
years,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  in  West- 
minster in  1734.  He  died  in  1748.  He  wrote,  Sermon 
(Lond.  1786,  8vo)  i--Poema  and  E»iay»  (ibid.  1745, 4to ; 
1749, 4to). 

Saybrook  Platform,  a  confession  of  faith  and  a 
compendium  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  churches, 
adopted  by  an  assembly  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  convened  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  at  Saybrook,  Sept,  9,  1708.  The  synod 
consisted  of  sixteen  members — twelve  clerical  and  four 
lay — who  represented  the  councils  of  Hartford,  Fairfield, 
New  London,  and  New  Haven  counties.  As  to  doctiinej 
they  adopted  for  recommendation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  colony  the  confession  assented  to  by  the 
elders  and  messengers  assembled  at  Boston,  May  12, 
1680,  which  was  the  Savoy  Confession  with  some  small 
alterations,  adding  also  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  In  regard  to  Church  government 
and  discipiinef  they  adopted  fifteen  articles,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  to  provide  (1)  for  one  or  more  con- 
sociations in  each  county,  with  appellate  and  final  juris- 
diction, to  which  particular  churches  might  refer  in  dif- 
ficult cases;  (2)  for  one  or  more  associations  in  each 
county,  consisting  of  the  ministers,  who  should  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year  to  consult  on  the  common  interest  of 
the  churches,  and  to  perform  certain  other  offices,  such 
as  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry;  (3)  for  a  getveral  associatioHy  to  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  of  the  dis- 
trict associations,  to  meet  once  a  year.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  8yno<l  were  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
colony,  Oct.,  1708,  and  it  ordained  **  that  all  the  churches 
within  this  government  that  are  or  shall  be  thus  united 
in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  be,  and  for  the  fut- 
ure sliall  be  owned  and  acknowledged,  esublished  by 
law;  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  in- 
tended or  construed  to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society 
that  is  or  shall  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment, who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the  united 
churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship 
and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  con- 
sciences." The  decrees  of  the  Saybrook  Platform,  both 
as  regards  doctrine  and  government,  are  not  binding  on 
the  churches,  but  are  only  advisory  in  their  character. 
See  Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Connecticvt,  vol.  i,  ch.  xix ;  Con' 
gregafionul  Order;  Bacon,  Discourse ttt  Norwich,  Conn., 
June,  1859. 

Sayei,  in  Hind  A  mythology,  is  the  daughter  of  Wis- 
wakarma,  and  probably  identical  with  Sangia,    She  was 


married  to  the  son-god,  and  bore  bim  Jama,  the  god  of 
the  underworid. 

Sayer,  Ezra,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episeopal 
Church,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence, and  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Confereooe  ia 
1850.  He  preached  at  Shelbyvtile,  Edina,  Memphis 
and  Kirksville,  but,  in  1860,  he  took  a  aupemnniuited 
relation.  He  took  up  his  residence  near  Shelbyrille, 
preaching  as  his  health  would  permit  until  the  sommer 
of  1864,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Sayer  was  a  preacher  of  no 
common  abilities,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  bis  station  so  as 
to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  1866,  pi  7. 

Saying,  a  distinct  or  sustained  monotone  in  sacred 
music  analogous  to  the  old  "  saying  without  note,"  nei- 
ther singing  nor  reading. 

Sayings,  TRADrrioNAL,  of  Christ.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  besides  the  words  of  Christ  which  are 
meLtioned  in  the  gospels,  others  of  noore  or  less  signifi- 
cance were  s]K>ken  by  bim,  and  what  John  (xx,  80;  xxi, 
25)  says  of  the  works  of  Christ,  we  may  equally  apply 
to  his  words.  Panl  mentions  (Acts  xx,  35)  a  saying 
of  Christ,  fiaKopidv  iori  iiioiai  tj  XafiflavHv  (Le. 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"),  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  canonical  gospels.  The  f(^ 
lowing  examples  contain  those  sayings  of  Christ  which 
the  ancient  Church  has  designated  as  such ;  and  we  pu 
them  together,  not  because  we  ascribe  them  altogether 
to  apocryphal  authors,  but  because  they  have  no  «• 
nonical  authority  in  their  lavor: 

1.  '*On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  worieing  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  O  man,  if  iiMieed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  bat  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cnrsed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of 
the  law."  This  very  remarkable  saying  occurs  in  CoiL 
D  and  in  Cod.  (inec.  P  Kob.  Stephani  afVer  Luke  vi,  4. 
Whether  or  not  these  words  were  originally  in  Lake's 
Gospel,  we  cannot  decide,  but  that  they  convey  an  evan- 
gelical meaning  is  certain  (corap.  Loisell.  Opusc  p.  30; 
Paulus  Colomesius,  Obserralion,  Saer,  p.  148). 

2.  "But  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little,  and  from 
greater  to  less.  When  ye  go  and  are  bidden  to  dinner 
(d(iwfjirai)i  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  seats,  lest  a 
more  honorable  man  than  thou  come,  Aid  he  that  bsde 
thee  come  and  say  to  thee,  Take  a  lower  seat,  and  yoa 
be  ashamed.  But  when  thou  sit  down  in  a  lower  seat, 
and  a  less  honorable  man  than  thou  conoe,  then  he  thai 
bade  thee  will  say  unto  thee.  Go  up  higher,  and  this  will 
be  profitable  to  thee."  This  saying  is  abo  found  in  Cod. 
D  or  Cantabrig.  and  in  some  other  codd.  after  Matt  xx, 
28  (comp.  Griesbach,  A'  T,  ad  loc.;  Tischendorf,  X,  T, 
ad  loc. ).  That  this  addition  was  well  known  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Juvencus  (q.  v.),  in  his  Hiit. 
Evang»  8, 613  sq.,  baa  given  it  in  the  following  verses: 

**  At  voe  ex  minimis  oplbus  transacendere  vnltis, 
Et  sic  e  snmmis  liipsi  comprenditls  imint. 
Si  vos  qnisque  vocat  ccsnfe  convlvia  ponena 
Coruihns  in  summis  deviiet  ponere  memtira 
Quisoue  sspit,  veniet  f(»rsan  si  nobllis  alter, 
Tnrpiier  eximio  cogetnr  oedere  comn 
<^oem  tnmnr InflAticordis per somma IncaraL 
Sin  contentDS  erit  medlocna  prendere  ccana 
In  fedora  dehinc  el  mox  con  viva  siihiblt. 
Ad  potlora  pudeus  trans! bit  strata  turumm.** 

8.  "  The  Lord  says  in  the  Cvospel,  If  ye  keep  not  thit 
which  is  small,  who  will  give  you  that  which  ia  great? 
For  I  say  unto  you  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  ven*  little 
is  faithful  also  in  much.**  This  is  found  by  Clem*.  Rom. 
{Epist,  U  ad  Corinth,  8 ;  comp.  Iren.  A  rfr.  i/art»,  ii,  64\ 

4.  "  And  Jesus  says.  For  those  that  are  sick,  I  was  sicfc ; 
and  for  those  that  hunger,  I  suffered  hunger:  and  (** 
those  that  thirst,  I  suffered  thirst."  It  is  difiicult  to  say 
whether  this  citation,  which  is  found  by  Origen  (Com- 
ment, in  Matt,  tom.  xiii  [torn,  iii,  563,  ed.  De  la  Roe  J  >, 
can  claim  anv  originality  or  not  (comp.  MatU  xxr,  36; 
1  Cor.  ix,  20-22). 

5.  "Ask  great  things,  and  the  small  ahall  be  added 
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onto  you ;  ask  heavenly  things,  and  the  earthly  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  This  saving,  which  is  found  in  Clem. 
Alex.  QStrom,  I,  i,  416  [ed.  Pott,  ii,  488];  Orig.  De 
Orat.  iif  43 ;  Opp,  i,  197,  219),  seems  not  to  be  uken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel  (comp.  Grabe,  SpicUeg,  i,  14), 
or  from  an  interpolated  codex  (Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr» 
iV.  7\  i,  329),  but  has  been  freely  cited  from  Matt,  vi, 
33.  Such  license  is  often  used  in  common  life,  when 
quoting  the  sentence  of  another,  which  is  not  done  ver- 
batim, but  with  such  words  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  connection  of  speech  require. 

6.  "  Show  yourselves  tried  money-changers"  (yivtaBE 
rpairf.!^Tat  SoKtfioi).  This  saying  of  Christ,  which  is 
found  in  Clement.  HorniL  ii,  51 ;  iii,  50 ;  xviii,  20;  £pi- 
phan.  Hmrea,  xHv,  2;  Orig.  AdJoh,  torn. xix,  8, 20,  p. 268 ; 
Jerome,  Epist,  119  (ed.yallar8.  i,  815);  Socrates,  Hist, 
EccL  it],  16,  is  first  cited  without  any  authority  (in  the 
AposioL  Constit,  ii,  36),  then  as  a  passage  of  Scripture 
by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  I,  i,  425),  and  also  as  an  apos- 
tolic, but  more  especially  Pauline,  commandment  (comp. 
Dionys.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  JUist,  Ecd.  vii,  7 ;  Cyrill.  Alex. 
Ad  Jet,  ii,  56).  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  decide  who  the  author  of  this  saying  is. 

7.  ^'Let  us  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred," 
quoted  as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Barnabas  {Epiat,  Ca- 
tkolica,  4) ;  and  ibid,  7  we  read, "  They  who  wish  to  see 
me  and  lay  hold  of  my  kingdom  ^ust  receive  me  by 
affliction  and  suffering." 

8.  ^  If  only  one  of  Israel  will  repent,  and  believe  in 
God  through  my  name,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  Af- 
ter twelve  years  go  ye  into  the  world,  lest  one  should 
say,  We  have  not  heard."  In  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  [ed. 
Pott],  vi,  762),  Peter  quotes  these  words  as  those  of 
the  Lord,  and  Eusebius  (^Hist,  Ecd,  v,  18)  mentions  this 
oommand  of  Christ,  ivi  diiiSusa  tr&n  /i^  ;^ta;^u7^^vai 
r^  'lipowraXrip, 

9.  ''The  Loid  said.  Should  3'on  be  with  me  gathered 
in  m\'  bosom,  and  not  do  my  commandments,  I  will  cast 
you  ofl^  and  say  to  you.  Go  from  me,  I  know  you  not 
whence  you  are,  workers  of  iniquity."  This  we  read  in 
Clem.  Rom.  {EpitL  ad  Corinth,  ii,  4).  In  the  same  epis- 
tle (5),  we  read, 

10.  **  The  Lord  saith.  Ye  shall  be  lambs  in  the  midst 
of  wolvea.  But  Peter  answered  him.  What,  then,  should 
the  wolves  tear  in  pieces  the  lambs  ?  Jesus  said  to  Pe- 
ter, Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves  after  they  are 
dead;  and  do  you  fear  not  those  who  kill  you  and  can 
do  nothing  to  you  \  but  fear  him  who  after  you  are  dead 
hath  power  over  soul  and  body  to  cast  them  into  hell- 
fire."  While  there  is  some  resemblance  in  this  narra- 
tive with  Blatt.  X,  16,  28 ;  Luke  xii,  4,  5,  yet  the  whole 
manner  of  this  conversation  betrays  too  much  its  apoc- 
ryphal origin. 

11.  "  Keep  the  flesh  pure  ai)d  the  soul  unspotted,  that 
ye  may  receive  (aToXnj9})rc;  not  as  some  read,  aTroXri- 
^p€V, "  that  we  may  receive")  eternal  life"  {Epitf.  8). 

12.  '^  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  In  whatsoever  I  may 
find  yon,  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you."  This  saying, 
which  is  found  in  Justin.  Mart.  {Dial,  e,  Tryph,  [ed. 
Maran»J,  p.  143),  is  ascribed  by  Clem.  Alex.  {Quis  Dives 
Salretur,  §  40)  to  God;  by  Johannes  Climacus  (in  Scala 
Paradisi,  vii,  p.  159,  and  in  the  Vita  B,  A  ntotnit  c.  15,  in 
Vi/iBPatrum,  p.  41)  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (comp.  Ezek. 
vii,  3,  8 ;  xviii,  30 ,  xxiv,  14 ;  xxxiii,  20,  with  Fabri- 
cius, Cod.  Apocr.  i,  333).  A  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  Ezekiel  will,  however,  prove  that  these  parallels  are 
insufficient^  and  some  apocryphal  gospel  is  probably  the 
authority  for  this  saying. 

13.  ^  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  spring 
up,  each  having  ten  thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock 
ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousand 
shoots,  and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bnnches,  and  on 
each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when 
pressed  shall  give  five -and -twenty  measures  of  wine. 
And  when  any  saint  shall  have  seized  one  bunch,  an- 
other shall  cry,  I  am  a  better  bimch ;  take  me;  through 
me  bless  the  Lord.    Likewise  also  he  said  that  a  grain 


of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  thousand  ears  of  com,  and 
each  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  pounds  of  fine 
pure  flour;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds  and  each 
herb  according  to  its  proper  nature.  And  that  all  ani- 
mals, using  for  food  what  is  received  from  the  earth, 
shall  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another,  subject 
to  men  with  all  subjection.  And  when  Judas  the  traitor 
believed  not,  and  asked.  How,  then,  shall  such  pnnluc- 
tions  proceed  from  the  Lord  ?  the  Lord  said,  They  shall 
see  who  shall  come  to  these  times."  This  narrative  of 
the  millennium  Irenseus  {Adv. Ha:res.yf  33)  describes  as 
delivered  by  John  to  Papias.  Since,  however,  this  tra- 
dition belongs  to  Papias,  whom  Eusebius  {IJist,  EccL  iii, 
89)  describes  as  an  dvSpa  apiKpdv  rov  vovvt  we  must 
deny  from  the  very  beginning  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  having  uttered  these  words.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  narrative  so  conflicts  with  the  dignity  contained 
in  all  the  words  of  Christ,  that,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  we  can  ascribe  to  it  an  apocryphal  origin. 
The  description  of  the  millennium  reminds  us  of  the 
Rabbinic  representations  of  the  same,  especially  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Jalkut  Shimoni  (fol.  7,  col.  1,  No.  20),  and 
which  is  too  trivial  to  be  translated.  A  German  trans- 
lation is  given  by  Eisenmenger  {EtUdeckies  JudenthurUj 
ii,  309  sq.).  An  examination  of  the  Koran  (sur.  18, 32; 
37, 49 ;  38,  53 ;  56,  38,  etc)  will  also  show  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan representation  of  Paradise  is  less  sensual  than 
that  given  above  from  a  Christian  source. 

14.  Pseudo-Linus  {De  Pamone  Petri;  comp.  Fabrici- 
us, Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  i,  335,  775)  quotes  a  mystical  say- 
ing of  the  Lord:  "Unless  ye  turn  your  right  into  the 
left  and  the  left  into  the  right,  and  that  which  is  above 
into  that  which  is  below,  and  that  which  is  before  you 
into  that  which  is  behind,  ye  will  not  know  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

15.  "  The  Lord  being  asked  by  Salome  when  his  king- 
dom will  come,  said.  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
that  which  is  without  as  that  which  is  within,  and  the 
male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor  female."  This 
quotation,  which  is  found  by  Clem.  Rom.  {Epist.  ad  Co- 
rinth. 12),  is,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  [ed.  Pott], 
iii,  553),  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians.  From 
the  same  gospel,  Clem.  {ibid.  p.  532)  has  preserved  the 
following  conversation  of  Christ  with  Salome : 

16.  **  When  Salome  asked  the  Lord,  How  long  shall 
men  die?  he  said,  As  long  as  women  bear  children. 
Then  Salome  answered,  I  have  done  well  that  I  did 
not  bear  (jcaXw^  ovv  kjroiriaa  firj  nKovaa);  but  the 
Lord  replied,  Thou  raayest  eat  of  every  herb,  but  of  that 
which  has  bitterness  do  not  eat."  And  further  on  (p.  540) 
he  states, "  I  am  come  to  make  an  end  to  the  works  of 
the  woman — of  the  woman,  viz.  the  lust ;  to  the  works, 
viz.  to  the  birth  and  death." 

17.  "He  that  wanders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns 
shall  rest"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  453),  from  the  Hebrew 
Gospel. 

18.  "I  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices ;  and  unless  ye 
cease  from  sacrificKig,  God's  anger  will  not  cease  from 
you"  {Evang.  EbUm.  ap.  Epiph.  Hares,  xxx,  16). 

19.  "  My  mystery  is  for  me  and  for  the  sons  of  my 
house"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  684). 

20.  "In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Saviour  himself  says.  Just  now  my  mother,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  bore  me  away 
to  the  great  mountain  Thabor."  This  very  singular 
saying  is  quoted  by  Origen,  in  Joann.  tom.  ii  (ed.  De  la 
Rue,  iv,  64) ;  Jen>me,  Comment,  in  Jes.  11,2,  lib.  ii;  in 
Michamj  vii,  6.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  present- 
ed here  as  a  genus  Jeminwum  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  female  principle 
(comp.  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr.  i,  362  sq.),  but  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  words  of  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Jes, 
40,  11),  "Nemo  autem  in  hac  parte  scandalizari  debet, 
quod  dicatur  apud  Hebraeos  spiritus  genere  feminino, 
cum  nostra  lingua  appellatur  genere  ma8culino,et  Gnsco 
sermone  neutro;  in  divinitate  eniro  nullus  est  sexus." 

21.  "  Never  be  joyful  except  when  ye  shall  look  on 
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yoar  brother  in  love"— so  from  the  Hebrew  Goepel  by 
Jerome  {CommaU,  ad  Epku,  v,  4). 

See  Grabe,  SpieUegium,  i,  12  sq.;  Fabricioa,  Codas 
Apocr.  N.  T.  i,  821  eq.;  Komer,  IM  Sermomibiu  Christi 
aypd^C  (Lips*  1776) ;  Hoffmenn,  Dom  Lebeu  Jew  nach 
dm  Apohypkm  (ibid.  1851),  p.  817  sq.;  Westoott,  In- 
(rodudiou  to  the  Stutfy  of  the  Ckupelt  (Boeton,  1867), 
p.  445  sq.     (a  P.) 

Sayutshiam,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  deg^ree  of 
blessetlneHS  or  godliness  which  relieves  man  from  the 
necctisit y  of  being  born  again  on  earth.  It  may  be  at- 
tained by  solitude,  virtue,  and  self-cxaminatiou,  and  is 
at  all  times  aitsmred  to  such  Brahmins  as  become  Yogis, 
their  ntate  being  ho  exalted  as  to  make  them  more  than 
equal  to  the  gtMls  and  to  exempt  them  from  every  form 
of  trial Vollraer,  Worterb.  d,  Mythnl,  s.  v. 

Sazoma,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  two  legal  wives 
of  Cio  Conciva  or  Xaka,  the  second  person  in  the  trini- 
ty of  Lamaism. 

Scab  (2'^&f  gardbf  Dent,  xxviii,  27 ;  elsewhere 
** scurvy,**  a  diseased  scurf  on  the  skin;  nfTB^p,  mi*- 
pdchatht  Lev.  xiii,  6, 7, 8 ;  a  harmless  cutaneous  erup- 
tion; nnOD,  tappdchathf  ver.  2;  xiv,  56,  the  tnatiffe 
in  the  hair  causing  it  to  fall  out;  kindred  with  these 
last  two  is  nB«?  for  n^D,  ^rpAdcA,  to  "smite  with  a 
scab,"  Isa.  iii,  17,  Le.  premature  baldness;  Hb)^^,  yatU" 
pketh,  Lev.  xxi,  20;  xxii,  22,  an  itching  or  tetter  in  the 
skin).     See  Disrask;  LePROSY. 

Scabbard  C^^Hi  (dar^  Jer.  xlvii,  6 ;  elsewhere 
''sheath'*).    See  Sword. 

ScaeuA,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  expelled  Icarius  and  Tyndareus 
from  LaceilKmon,  but  were  afterwards  themselves  over- 
come and  slain  by  Hercules. 

Gk^affbld  (*^S^S,  kiyAr,  2  Chron.  ri,  18;  elsewhere 
used  of  the  "la ver"  and  "pans"  for  the  sacred  service), 
a  platform  or  pulpit  (q.  v.)  for  public  speaking ;  proba- 
bly raised  from  the  floor,  but  whether  round  (as  the 
name  would  seem  to  denote)  or  square  (as  the  dimen- 
sions would  imply)  is  uncertain. 

Gk^ala  Santa  (Ital.  for  holy  stair),  a  celebrated 
staircase,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  white  marble  steps, 
in  a  little  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Koroe.  Romanists  assert  that  this  is  the  staircase 
which  Christ  several  times  ascended  and  descended 
when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  and  that  it  was  carried 
by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Multitudes  of  pil- 
grims creep  up  the  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa  on  their 
knees  with  roses  in  their  hands,  kissing  each  step 
as  they  ascend.  On  reaching  the  top,  they  repeat  a 
prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  regarded 
as  being  particularly  meritorious,  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  while  thus 
ascending  these  holy  stairs  that  Luther  thought  he 
heard  the  words  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  and, 
mortitied  at  the  degradation  to  which  his  superstition 
had  brought  him,  tied  from  the  spot. 

Certain  churches  in  England  had  similar  staircases, 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  composition 
for  a  visit  to  Rome— at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1504; 
St,  Clary's  Chapel,  at  Boston ;  Su  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
Austin  Canons'  Church,  Norwich;  and  at  Windsor,  with 
a  college  of  ten  priests,  until  1504. 

Scale :  1,  of  fishes  (Dirp^^,  kasleseth,  Lev.  xi,  9, 
10, 12;  Deut.  xiv,  10;  Ezek.  x'xix,  4;  so  of  the  lamina 
of  a  coat  of  "mail,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  5) ;  similarly  Xtvig  (a 
fluke)  of  incrustations  from  the  eyes  (Acts  ix,  18) ;  but 
in  Job  xli,  15  (Heb.  7)  the  scaly  armor  of  the  crocodile 
is  figuratively  denoted  (CS?^  ''I?''B^»  strong  ones  of 
shields,  A.  V.  "scales") ;  2,  of  balances  (obo,  peUs,  in 
the  sing,  only,  "weight,"  Prov.  xvi,  11 ;  "scales,"  Isa. 
Zl,  12;  always  associated  with  D^3TM^,  the  balance 


proper) ;  8,  as  a  verb,  to  tcaU  the  waDa  of  a  dty  (ribs, 
o^A,  Prav.  xxi,  22,  to  yo  up,  as  elsewhere  often).  Sec 
Laddkr. 

Before  the  introdoctioD  of  coins,  balances  were  of  tlw 
utmost  importance  for  the  weighing  of  gold  and  silver 
in  every  commercial  transaction  (Gen.  xxiii,16;  zliii, 
21 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  6 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  so  that  a  balance  wss  re- 
quired  to  be  of  exquiidte  delicacy.  Allusions  to  this 
are  found  in  Isa.  xl,  15 ;  Ecclus.  xxviii,  29, "  small  dust  of 
the  balance,"  **  a  little  grain  of  the  t>alanoe  ;**  and  ail  dis- 
honesty in  the  treatment  of  the  scales  is  sternly  forbid- 
den and  denounced  (Lev.  xix,  35 ;  Hos.  xii,  7 ;  Amos  r iii, 
5 ;  Mic.  vi,  1 1 ;  Prov.  xi,  1 ;  xvi,  11).  lleuoe  arose  the 
Rabbinic  rule  that  the  scales  should  be  made  of  msible 
which  could  not  wear  away.  The  above  term  DbB,fe- 
le*  (rendered  "weight"  Prov.  xvi,  11  [Sept.poT#/],  and 
" scales"  Isa.  xl,  12  [Sept. <rra^fi6q'\),  is  said  by  Kimchi 
(on  Isa.  xxvi,  7)  t«  be  properly  the  6eam  of  the  balance. 
In  his  Lexicon  he  sa\'S  it  is  the  part  in  which  the 
tongue  moves,  and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his 
hand.  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a 
stetlyanL    That  the  steelyard  was  an  invention  kuonn 


TrtUitut,  or  Steelyard.    (From  the  Mnsenm  of  the  Capitol 

at  Rome.) 

to  the  ancients  is  certain,  for  specimens  of  them,  elab- 
orately adorned,  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  {Afus.  fiorboiuiybb).  Still  it  was  pmbably 
not  known  until  the  Roman  sera,  and  indeed  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Trutina  Campana,  from  its  invention 
in  Campania  (Smith,  iJict,  ofClttss,  Anf.KV,**  IVutina"). 
No  traces  of  its  use  have  been  found  either  in  the  tombs 
or  temples  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  this  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  instrument  was  unknown  in  those  coun- 
tries. Hence  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  instrament 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews.     Of  the  luaterial  of  which 


Ancient  Assyrian  Scales. 
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the  baknoe  waa  made  we  have  no  informatioD.    See 
Halasck. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Jews  knew  the  oonsteUation 
libra  as  ooe  of  the  signs  of  the  sodiac  (2  Kings 
xxiu,5;  Job  xxxTii],32).     See  Abtbomomy. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  son  of  Julius  Oesar  Scal- 
iger,  a  learned  critic,  and  his  rival  in  learning  and  ai^ 
ivgance,  ytas  bom,  in  1540,  at  Agen,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  and,  tiually,  by  his  father 
and  TuniebuiL  Languages  he  acquired  with  wonder- 
ful ease,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  no  less  than 
thirteen.  His  frieuds  denominated  him  "an  ocean  of 
science,*^  and  **  the  masterpiece  of  nature."  He  died  in 
16>J9,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Leyden.  His  works, 
must  uf  which  are  commentaries  on  the  classics,  are  nu- 
merous. Of  his  other  productions,  one  of  the  most 
raiaable  is  the  treatise  De  Emendatione  Temporum, 

Scall  (invariably  pn3,  nithek,  the  mangt,  or  dis- 
eased falling-out  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard,  Lev. 
ziii,  30  sq.).     See  Lkpuoby. 

Scalp  npllji  Imdbdd,  Psa.  xlviii,  21 ;  "  pate,"  Psa. 
Tii,  16;  the  crowu  of  the  head  [as  elsewhere  rendered], 
so  calli;il  from  the  parting  of  the  hair  at  that  spot). 

Scamander,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  son 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  a  river-god  in  Troas,  originally 
named  XanUUta.  He  married  the  nymph  ItUea,  and 
became  the  father  of  Teucer  and  Glaucia.  Hector's 
SOD,  ordinarily  called  Astyanax,  bore  the  appellative 
Seamandrius,  derived  from  the  name  of  this  deity.  (2) 
A  nephew  of  the  above,  the  son  of  Glaucia  and  Delma- 
cha& 

Scamandrodicd,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the 
name  occasionally  given  to  CaljftXf  the  mother  of  C^^c- 

nuSb 

Scamilli,  plain  blocks  or  snbplinths,  placed  under 
columns,  statues,  etc.,  tu  elevate  them.  They  differ 
from  ordinary  pedestals  in  having  no  mouldings  about 
ttiem,  and  in  being  usually  of  smaller  size. 

Scandinavia,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Scager  Hack,  Cat- 
legat,  and  Sound ,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  325  miles  wide.  This  peninsula 
uicludes  the  two  kingdoms  Korway  (q.  v.)  and  Sweden 
Tq.  v.).  The  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Samdkij  included 
Northern  Denmark  as  well  as  the  peninsuUi  that  still 
retains  the  name.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who, 
unairare  that  the  peninsula  was  attached  to  Finland  on 
the  north,  considered  Scandinavia  as  an  island. 

Scandinavian  Architecture.  Many  of  the 
evlier  Norwegian  and  Swedish  cathedrals  were  built 
by  English  or  French  workmen.  There  were  six  basil- 
icas in  Norway,  with  towers  at  the  end  of  the  choir- 
aisles.  In  Denmark  there  are  eight  round  churches 
and  one  octagonal.  Koeskilde,  Kibe,  and  Thorsager 
are  apsidal;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Dan- 
ish churches  are  a  square  east  end,  and  an  immense 
Muth  porch  and  parvise.  The  wooden  churches  of  Nor- 
yity  are  probably  of  Byzantine  origin,  the  plans  having 
been  brought  back  by  the  Varangians. — Walcott,  JSa- 
cred  A  rchaolofftf,  s.  v, 

Scandinavian  Mythology.  See  Nobsb  My- 
thology. 

Scandinavian  Versions.— 1.  The  Norse  or  Ice- 
Uvuticr—The  first  version  into  this  language  was  made 
by  Oddur  Gotshalkson,  son  of  a  bishop  of  Holum,  in 
Iceland.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Me- 
Uuictbon,  and  on  his  return  to  Iceland  entered  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  avoid  persecution,  he 
commenced  his  work  in  a  small  cell  in  a  cow-house,  and 
completed  the  New  Test,  in  1539.  Finding  it  difficult, 
iiom  the  state  of  public  opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland, 


he  sailed  for  Doimark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  patronage  of  Christian  III.  The  translation, 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  corrected  in  some  cases  accord- 
ing to  Luther's  translation,  was  published  in  1640.  From 
this  time  on,  parts  of  the  Okl  Test  were  published, 
until  at  length,  in  1684,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in 
IceUndic  at  Holum.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Gud- 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  and  has  been  called 
**  a  faithful  mirror  of  Luther's  German  version ;"  and,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction,  it  is  still  held  in 
high  esteem.  In  1609  a  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  published  by  bishop  Gudbrand  at  Holum,  with 
the  title  Thad  Nyia  Testamentttm,  a  Islendsht  j^/hned 
og  laid  epter  theun  riettuttu  UtUggingum^  Mem  til  hnfa 
fangisi  (prentad  a  Holum  i  Hialltadal,  anno  MDCIX). 
In  1644  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  pub* 
lished  by  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  Gudbrand, 
and  bis  successor  in  the  episcopate.  In  1728  another 
edition  was  published,  under  the  inspection  of  Stein 
Jonson,  bishop  of  Holum.  Following  the  Danish  Bible 
too  closely,  this  edition,  on  account  of  Danicisms,  was 
found  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Icelanders,  and 
hence  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1747  a  fourth 
edition,  according  to  the  text  of  1644,  was  published  at 
Copenhagen;  a  fifth  in  1760;  a  sixth  in  1807,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  a  seventh  in  1813  by  the  same  society,  and  often 
since.  Since  the  year  1868  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Psalms  has  been  circulated  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  1867  the  entire 
revised  Bible,  which  is  now  in  circulation,  left  the  press 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  society. 

2.  Danish, — The  earliest  translation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Danish  is  contained  in  a  MS.  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  proceeds  no  further  than  the  second 
book  of  Kings.  In  1615,  Pedersen,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Lutheran  cleigyman  in  Zealand,  published 
at  Paris  a  Danish  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1618.  The  whole  New  Test.,  Dei  Nye  Tesla- 
mente^  was  translated  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  sometimes 
called  John  Michaelis,  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1624, 
and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1529.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  command  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Christian  II.  An  improved  edition  of  Mikkelsen's  New 
Test,  was  published  by  Pedersen  in  1629  at  Antwerp, 
and  republished,  with  the  Psalms,  in  1631.  In  1660  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen. 
This  translation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bugenhagen,  the  celebrated  Keformer,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  assist  in  the  cor^ 
rectioii  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  revision  of  the  entire 
version  was  undertaken  in  1686  by  the  command  of 
Frederick  II,  which  was  published  in  1589,  with  Lu- 
ther's notes,  under  the  title  Biblia  del  er  den  gantske 
helUge  8criJ\y  paa  Danske  igen  ojfverseet  oe  prentet  ef" 
ter  salige  oc  JJogloffiufe  JkuhommeUe,  Kong  Frederichi 
den  II  Be/alning,  Met  Register^  alls  D,  Luihvri  For- 
taleVf  hans  Udlegtting  i  Broedden,  oc  VHi  Theodori  8um» 
marier  (prentet  i  Kjobeuhavn  aff  Mats  Vingaardt, 
anno  1689,  fol.).  In  1604  king  Christian  IV  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Kesen,  bishop  of  Zealand,  to  superintend  a  fresh 
revision  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  publisheii  in  1607, 
with  the  title  Biblia  paa  Damke,  etc.  In  1633  an 
edition  from  the  revised  text  of  1689  was  published 
at  Copenhagen— ^t^/ta  del  er  den  gantske  hellige  Sn-ijfy 
etc — and  in  1647  a  revised  edition  from  Kesen 's  Bible, 
designated  "  Swaning's  Bible,"  so  called  after  the  cor- 
rector Hans  Swaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand,  was  pub- 
lished, which  was  again  edited  in  1670.  In  1714  a  Col- 
lege of  Missions  was  established  at  Copenhagen,  which 
issued  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures  according  to 
Swaning's  text:  one  in  1717,  a  second  in  1718,  followed 
in  1722  by  a  third,  and  in  1728  by  a  fourth  issue.  In 
1728  the  missbn  press  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
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Orphan  Hoase  then  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  the  Danish  Bible;  and  several  editions 
were  published  by  that  institution  between  the  years 
1732  and  1745.  In  the  meaDtime  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  more  correct  and  faithful  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  1748  the  committee  appointed  by 
royai  authority  published  a  revised  New  Test.;  and 
since  that  time  numerous  other  editions  were  printed 
before  the  formation  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in 
1814.  lu  the  year  1810  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  printed  an  edition  of  the  Danish  New  Test, 
from  the  Copenhagen  edition  of  1799,  the  press  being 
superintended  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rosing,  minister  of 
the  Danish  church  in  London.  A  second  eilition  was 
published  in  1814.  In  the  following  year  another  revi- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  commenced  at  Ck>penbagen  by 
royal  authority.  Bishop  Muenter,  together  with  five 
learned  professors,  constituted  the  commission  of  revi- 
sal;  and  in  1819  an  edition  of  the  New  Test.,  as  cor- 
rected and  revised  by  them,  was  published,  followed  by 
a  fourth  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1824.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  past  in  the  task  of  revising  the  Danish 
Old  Test.,  and  in  1871  a  thoroughly  revised  text  of  the 
Danish  Bible  was  published,  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  facili- 
ties for  the  circulation  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  have  within  recent  yearn  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  arrangement  happily  come  to 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Orphan  Institution  at  Copenhagen,  which 
latter  body  possesses  by  law  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  Scriptures  within  the  Danish  realm.  Prior  to  1855 
all  editions  of  the  Scriptures  produced  at  Copenhagen 
were  accompanied  by  the  Apocrypha  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  hence  the  Bible  Society  was  by  its  rules  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  their  circulation.  In 
that  year,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  so- 
ciety, the  directors  of  the  Orphan  House  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  New  Test,  free  from  all  notes  and  Apocryphal 
references.  The  concession  thus  happily  obtained  was 
at  once  acted  on,  and  an  edition  of  10,000  Danish  New 
Testaments  was  produced  for  the  London  society  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Copenhagen  Orphan  Institution,  and 
passed  into  rapid  circulation.  In  1859  a  subsequent 
edition  of  5000  was  found  necessary-  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  the  society ^s  agency,  which  increase  from 
year  to  year.  As  to  the  circulation  of  the  entire  Bible, 
without  Apocrypha  and  explanatory  notes,  the  society 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  until  1872,  when,  after 
many  negotiations,  permission  was  obtained  to  circulate 
Bibles  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  society, 
but  with  the  conditions:  l.That  the  summaries  and  the 
references  to  parallel  passages  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  relate  to  the  Apocryphal  books)  which  are 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Orphan  House  be  also  in- 
serted in  the  editions  published  by  the  society  in  Den- 
mark. 2.  That  the  title-page  of  these  editions  be  as 
follows:  hibeien  eller  dm  Helliffe  Shrift ^  indeholdende 
det  Gatnle  og  del  Nye  Teslamente*  Kanonishe  Bdger 
("The  Bible,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  containing  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Te)*taments").  8. 
The  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Orphan  Mouse  is  provisionally 
fixed  at  one  mark  for  each  copy.  We  have  stated  above 
that  the  revised  Danish  text  which  was  published  in 
1871  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  This  was  done  after  those  marginal  ren- 
derings which  savor  of  "note  or  comment"  had  been 
stricken  out.  The  annual  report  of  1874  stated  the  fact 
that  "  the  first  edition  of  the  revised  Danish  Bible  has 
left  the  press,  the  proofs  having  been  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Plenge.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  complete 
Bible  printed  by  the  Orphan  House  at  Copenhagen  di- 
rectlv  for  the  societv.*' 

3.  Norwfffian. — Although  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Bibles  were  originally  the  same,  yet  the  revisions  of 
later  times  have  made  them  different.    Since  about  1860 


the  Norwegian  Bible,  with  slightly  revised  text,  wis 
published  both  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  British  Kbie 
Society.  A  revision  of  the  New  Test,  was  begun  aboat 
the  year  1871,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  authoriij  of 
the  Norwegian  Bible  Society,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
chief  of  the  Royal  Church  and  Education  departments 
The  changes  introduced  rarely  touch  the  interpretation 
of  the  text,  but  are  chiefly  intended  to  express  the  same 
sense  as  before,  only  in  language  mure  conformed  lo  the 
requirements  of  modem  usage.  Of  the  Old.  Test^  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  revised  form,  was  published  in  1876. 

4.  SwhOsIu — A  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  14th  centur\'  bv  order 
of  St.  Brigit,  or  Bridget,  who,  about  the  year  1S44, 
founded  the  religious  order  called,  from  her,  the  Brigit- 
tines.  A  translation  of  the  New  Test.,  sccording  to 
Luiher*s  German  version  (the  first  Swedish  vensioD 
of  which  we  have  any  definite  account\  was  under- 
taken, by  command  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  15:23,  br  Lau- 
ren tins  Andreas,  and  printed  in  1526,  in  folio,  at  Stocic- 
holm,  with  the  title  Thd  Nyia  TewUrmentU  ph  Sittft- 
sko.  The  first  Swedish  version  of  the  entire  Bible  vu 
published  at  Upsala  in  1541,  with  the  Apocri'pha,  the 
Old  Test,  being  translated  by  Laurentius  and  Glaus  Pe- 
tri from  Luther^s  German  version  of  1534,  and  the  Nevr 
Test,  was  that  of  Laurentius  Andreas,  printed  in  15^. 
Another  version  of  the  New  Test.,  prepared  by  Amund 
Laurent,  was  published  at  St4)ckholm  in  1550,  and  sgaio 
in  1601  and  1621 ;  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years 
several  editions  of  the  Psalms  were  printed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  Charles  IX  ordered 
Jonas  Petri,  bishop  of  Stregnaes,  and  other  learned  men, 
to  collate  Luther's  editions  of  1534  and  1545,  noting 
such  discrepancies  as  appeared  to  them  of  any  impor- 
tance, with  the  view  of  producing  an  improvetl  edition 
of  the  Swedish  translation.  These  notes,  when  com- 
pleted, were  called  Observatianes  Siregnenset :  snd  it 
was  decreed  in  the  Synod  of  Stockholm,  in  1602,  that 
the}'  should  be  incorporatetl  with  the  old  version  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible.  From  various  causes,  thU 
new  edition  was  not  published  until  1618,  when  it  vki 
printed  in  folio  at  Stockholm,  with  the  following  title: 
Biblia  tket  aer  all  then  He^ka  Sa-ijjflpa  Sicfusko.  Hj- 
ter  Jorrt.  Biblient  Text,  ojdrandrat  n*«dk  Forsprak  pit 
the  Boekfr  tker  Jorr  inge  worOy  medh  Svmmarier  jor 
Capifelen,  Marginaliery  fteit  ConcordtnOiery  savU  nyi- 
lighe  Fdrklaringar  och  Regittery  etCfJormerat  och  fffter 
then  ttomiachtigeste  hSs^me  Forgtes  och  IlerreSf  lierr 
GuBtaff  si  dolffSf  Stceriket  Gdthea  och  Weitdn  Kamit^, 
Befahmg  (tryckt  i  Stockholm,  anno  1618).  In  \iii 
not  a  copy  of  this  edition  remained  on  sale,  and  a  re- 
print was  therefore  issued  at  Lubeck,  followed  by  sev- 
eral successive  editions  at  Ley  den,  and  by  two  edit  loos 
(in  1636  and  1646)  at  Stockholm.  In  1656  the  Stregnaes 
Bible  was  printed  under  the  care  of  bishop  Matthia, 
which  was  executed  very  negligently.  The  edition  of 
1618  was  also  reprinted  several  times,  but  with  many  de* 
viations  from  the  texU  A  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Charles  XIL 
which  was  published  in  1703,  with  the  title  Btblia  thH 
dr  all  then  Heliga  Scrifft  pa  Swenskoy  fJjDer  Konmg 
Carl  then  Tolflfs  Bffalnmg  (Stockholm,  1703).  Another 
revised  edition  appeared  in  1709  at  the  same  place.  The 
preparation  for  this  edition  was  begun  by  John  Gezei, 
bishop  of  Abo,  who  died  in  1690,  but  the  work  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  his  son.  In  the  course  of  the 
18th  centur}*  so  many  editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures 
appeared  that  the  country  was  generally  considered  veil 
supplied  with  Bibles.  When,  however,  in  1808,  Dr. 
Paterson  visited  the  country,  the  fact  was  ascertained 
that  the  poorer  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  Bibles,  were  almost  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Gf^L 
The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Society,  which  issued  several  editions  for  the  poor.aidH 
by  grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Kble  Society. 
In  1815  the  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  formed,  whi<'b, 
with  its  numerous  auxiliary  societies,  continues  the  vior 
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portant  work  of  printing  and  diBseminating  the  Script- 
are&  Till  J  826  it  received  much  assistance  from  the 
Bricish  and  Foreign  Bible  SocietVi  when  the  decision  of 
the  Apocryphal  question  in  London  severed  the  conneo 
liun  between  the  two  societiesi.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  circulation  of  Bibles  in  Sweden  without  the  Apoc- 
rypha, several  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Their  first  edition,  which  was  stereotyped,  was 
publUhed  in  1828.  The  text  adopted  was  that  of  the 
isftt  edition  of  the  Swedish  Bible  Society.  Several  edi- 
tions from  the  aaroe  text  have  since  been  printed  by 
tbe  same  society  in  London,  and  likewise  at  Stockholm, 
through  the  medium  of  their  agency  maintained  there. 
A  revision  of  the  old  text  is  now  under  preparation. 
Tbe  total  number  of  copies  of  Swedish  Scriptures  issued 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to  March 
31, 1877,  amounted  to  2,599,261,  of  which  452,879  were 
Bibles,  1,912,782  New  Testaments  and  New  Testaments 
with  the  Psalms,  218,650  portions  of  the  Old  Test.,  aud 
14,950  portions  of  the  New  Test. 

5.  Faroese. — Into  this  dialect  only  the  Gospel  of  St, 
Matthew  has  been  translated,  about  the  year  1817,  by 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Scfaroeter,  rector  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  Faroe  Isles.  .  It  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Lyngbye, 
of  Jutland,  who  alao  superintended  the  printing  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  1500  copies  were  issued. 
This  is  tbe  only  book  of  the  New  Test,  that  has  ever 
been  printed  or  translated  into  Faroese. 

See  Lorck,  Bibeltjeachichte,  i,  203  sq.,  208  sq.,  899  sq. ; 
Goze,  Sammlung  merkumrdiger  BiMn,  p.  277  sq. ;  Index 
BdiUorttn  in  Christ ianO'ErttesHna  BibUotkecOf  p.  13,  42, 
66;  Bibliotheea  Bibliea^  oder  VeneickttisB  dxr  Bibel- 
Sanadung  der  Iferzogin  von  Braunsckvoeig^  etc.,  p.  182 
sq.:  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  214  sq.;  Schinmeyer, 
TenucA  einer  Getekichte  der  schwediscAen  Btbel-U^r- 
f^Hugen  md  A  usgaben  (Flensbuig,  1777).     (B.  P.) 

Scape- goat  (Heb.  ^TXT9,  AzazST)  is  the  name 
giren  in  the  A.  V.  to  one  of  the  two  goats  used  in 
tbe  rin-offering  for  the  entire  community  of  Israel  on 
the  ^reat  day  of  atonement,  the  goat  which  was  to  be 
»ent  awav  into  the  wilderness.  To  determine  which  of 
the  two  goats  was  to  be  slain,  and  which  sent  alive  into 
the  wilderness,  it  was  ordered  that  tbe  priest  should 
"cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot  for  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah], and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat"  (Lev.  xvi, 
^Kbut  literally  Jbr  Azazel  (^tXT?b),  a  word  nowhere 
else  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  the 
ippearance  of  being  some  sort  of  personage,  or  interest 
personified,  standing  over  against  Jehovah,  or  somehow 
cimtradietinguished  from  him.  But  opinions  have  from 
early  times  tieen  divided  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  one  followed  by  our  translators,  which  regards 
it  as  a  name  for  the  goat  itself,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  numbers  on  its  side — Symmachus  (jpayoQ  d'rrifi^o- 
/Kvoc),  Aquila  (jpayoQ  dTroXtKvfifUviyg)^  the  Vulgate 
{kireus  emissariuM),  Luther,  and  many  moderns,  also  re- 
cently Hoffmann.  The  term  so  understood  is  viewed 
as  a  compound  of  T7,  goa/f  and  bT&(,  to  go  away.  The 
chief  objections  to  it  are  that  ^V  is  never  used  precisely 
of  a  goat ;  in  the  plural  it  l)eaTs  the  sense  o(  goats  gener- 
ally,  but  in  the  singular  it  designates  only  she-goat ;  and 
in  Lev.  xvi,  10  and  26,  the  goat  and  Azazel  are  express- 
ly diMinguishcd  from  each  other,  "the  goat  C^S'iSJl) 
for  Azazel."  These  are  fatal  objections,  and  have  led  to 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  view. 

2.  By  others  it  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
either  some  mountain  in  the  desert  (Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Jarchi),  or  a  lonely  and  desolate  region  (Bo- 
chart,  Deyling,  Carpzov,  Jahn).  But  this,  also,  is  at  va- 
risnce  with  the  natural  import  of  the  statements,  espe- 
cially with  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  '*  to  let  him  go  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness,**  which  would  then  mean,  for 
the  wilderness  into  the  wilderness.     Nor  could  Jehovah 


on  the  one  side,  and  a  place  on  the  other,  form  a  proper 
antithesis. 

3.  Others,  sgun,  have  taken  the  word  as  a  pealpal 
form  of  tbe  Arabic  verb  bt  J,  to  remove,  formed  by  mod- 
ification from  btbTS?,  so  that  the  meaning  comes  to  be 
for  a  complete  removing  or  dismissal  (Tholnck,  Stendel, 
Winer,  Bahr).  Grammatically,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  this  view;  and  it  undoubtedly  accords 
well  with  the  general  import  of  this  part  of  the  rite. 
**  The  true  expiation,"  to  use  the  words  of  Bahr,  *'  was 
effected  b}*  the  blood  of  the  first  goat,  which  was  set 
apart  for  Jehovah;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ceremony 
with  tbe  other  goat  appears  as  a  mere  addition  made 
for  special  reasons,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  wiping- 
away  of  the  sins  which  had  already  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice. . . .  After  the  expiation  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  sin  was 
still  further  to  be  carried  away  into  the  desert.  What 
the  first  goat,  which  died  as  a  sin-offering,  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  set  forth  was  supplied  by  the  second, 
wRich  was,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
carried  the  sin  which  had  been  covered  entirely  away, 
and  that  into  the  desert  or  desolate  place,  where  it  was 
quite  forgotten ;  so  that  the  idea  of  expiation,  or  the  ex- 
termination of  sin,  was  rendered  thereby  absolutely  per- 
fect" (Mic.  vti,  19).  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  cast- 
ing of  the  lots  had  for  its  object  the  assigning  of  one 
goat  to  Jehovah,  namely,  for  an  atonement  to  his  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  to  complete  removal  or  bearing  away 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  desert — namely,  of  the  sin  which 
had  been  atoned;  an  explanation  which  accords  well 
with  the  general  idea  of  the  transaction,  and  does  no 
violence  to  the  language.  The  objection  of  Hengst en- 
berg,  that  it  gives  a  cold  and  empty  appearance  to  the 
peculiar  word  A  zazel,  a  word  coined  for  the  occasion,  to 
suppose  it  to  have  expressed  only  the  comparatively 
common  idea  of  complete  removal,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated by  conceiving  this  idea  to  have  been  for  the  oc- 
casion invested  with  a  kind  of  personified  existence — 
much  as  Sheol,  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  became 
personified — the  one  the  coverer  or  dark  receptacle  of 
people's  lives,  the  other  of  their  (forgiven)  sins.  Hence 
also,  probably,  the  reason  of  the  word  being  confined  to 
this  one  occasion,  there  being  no  other  in  respect  to 
which  such  utter  personified  oblivion  could  be  predi- 
cated. 

4.  But  there  is  still  another  class  of  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  the  word  a  more  distinctly  person- 
al existence,  and  who  would  refer  it  directly  to  Satan. 
This  view  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  express- 
ed in  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  a?roiro/i9ra7oc,  which 
means,  not  scape-goat,  or  sent  away,  but  the  turner  away, 
the  averter.  The  expression  of  Josephus  is  somewhat 
dubious  (AnL  iii,  10,  3),  but  it  seems  also  to  favor  the 
same  view ;  and  it  was  very  common  with  the  rabbins, 
as  in  later  times  it  has  the  support  of  many  authorities 
—  Spenser,  Ammon,  RosenmUller,  Gresenius,  etc.,  who 
hold  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Boman  averruncuSf  or 
evil  daemon,  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  desert  places, 
and  who  needed  to  be  propitiated;  but  adopted  also, 
though  purged  of  this  idolatrous  connection,  by  Wttsius, 
Meyer,  Alting,  Hengstenberg  (in  his  Biicher  Moses, 
transl.  by  Bobbins,  N.  Y.  1843) ;  also  quite  recently  by 
Vaihinger  (in  Herzog)  and  Kurtz  (^Sacrificial  Worship 
of  the  Old  Testament^),  These  writers  bold  that  the  view 
in  question  best  preserves  the  contrast  between  the  two 
goat*; — one  for  Jehovah,  and  one  for  the  great  adversary 
Azazel — the  latter  a  being  as  well  as  the  former,  and  a 
being  who  (as  daemons  generally)  was  supposed  to  have 
his  peculiar  dwelling  in  the  desert.  The  goat,  however, 
that  was  sent  to  this  evil  spirit— emphatically  the  re- 
moved or  separate  one — was  no  sacrifice,  but  rather  a 
witness  that  the  accepted  sacrifice  iiad  been  made.  It 
proclaimed,  as  it  were,  "that  the  horrible  wilderness, 
the  abode  of  impure  spirits,  is  alone  the  place  to  which 
the  sins  of  the  people,  as  originally  foreign  to  human 
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natare  and  sodetYi  properly  belong;  that  Azazel,  the 
abomtnablei  the  sinner  from  the  beginning  (John  viii, 
44),  is  the  one  from  whom  they  have  proceeded,  and  to 
whom  they  most  again  with  abhorrence  be  sent  back, 
after  the  solemn  atonement  and  absolution  of  the  con- 
gregatiun  have  been  accomplished"  (Yaihinger).  No 
doubt,  as  thus  explained,  the  leading  import  of  the  trans- 
action with  this  goat  is  in  proper  accordance  with  the 
service  of  the  day ;  but  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than 
strange  that,  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  old  covenant, 
Satan  should  be  so  formally  recognised  as,  according  to 
this  view,  he  must  have  been;  that  he  should  there  be 
recognised  under  a  name  which  suggests  a  quite  differ- 
ent idea  concerning  him  than  that  under  which  he  is 
elsewhere  presented  ^  and  that,  notwithstanding  he  was 
so  publicly  and  so  regularly  associated  with  this  name, 
it  should  never  again  be  employed  as  a  personal  desig- 
nation. Such  peculiarities  are  rather  startling,  and  dis- 
pose us,  on  the  whole,  to  concur  in  the  view  which  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  opinions  now  exhibited.— Fairbaim, 
B.  V*    See  AzAZBL. 

Scapular,  or  Soapnlary  (Lat  tcapulay  the  »hovU 
der-Hade)i  originally  a  small  garment  without  sleeves, 
a  part  of  the  habit  of  several  religious  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  several  fraternities  are  distin- 
guished by  the  color,  shape,  and  material  of  these  holy 
badges.  It  was  first  introituced  by  St.  Benedict  in  lieu 
of  a  heavy  cowl  for  the  shoulders.  Beirut  informs  us 
that  **  the  badge  which  is  called  the  holy  scapulary  is 
made  of  two  small  pieces  of  woollen  stuff,  about  the  ex- 
tent of  a  hand,  hanging  by  two  little  laces  down  from 
the  neck  upon  both  the  breast  and  bock  of  the  devout 
person  who  wears  it."  The  scapular  usually  has  on  it 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  initials  '*  [.  H.  S.**  on 
one  piece,  and  **  J.  M.  J.**  (fur  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph) 
or  two  hearts  on  the  other.  It  appears  to  have  been 
invented  by  an  English  Carmelite  fnar  named  Simon 
Stock,  in  1251.  According  to  the  Romish  legend,  he 
received  the  original  scapular  from  the  Virgin  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  the  Carmelite  order.  It  is  much 
worn  by  strict  Romanists,  in  the  belief  that  the  devil 
dreads  this  terrible  weapon.  It  is  supposed  to  effectu- 
ally preserve  against  death  by  drowning  or  by  fire,  and, 
indeed,  against  all  that  might  injure  either  the  soul 
or  the  body.     Besides  this  **  Scapular  of  Mount  Car- 

mel,"  there  are  three  others,  like- 
wise made  of  two  pieces  of  wool- 
len cloth.  The  four  scapulars  may 
all  be  wt>rn  at  once.  In  this  case, 
each  of  the  two  parts  is  composed 
of  four  pieces,  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether like  the  leaves  of  a  book ; 
and  the  two  parts  are  joined  to- 
gether by  two  tape  strings  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  Of  these 
four  leaves  or  pieces  in  each  part, 
the  *' Scapular  of  Mount  CarmeP 
is  brown  and  about  four  inches 
square ;  the  "  Scapular  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Dolors"  is  black  and 
somewhat  smaller^  the  "Scapular 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception"  is 
blue  and  still  smaller;  the  "  Scapu- 
lar of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity"  is 
white  and  the  smallest,  with  a 
cross  of  red  and  blue  wool  in  the  middle  of  it  (Bar- 
num,  Romanism  at  it  h^  p.  538).  Many  graces  and  in- 
dulgences are  attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  scapula- 
ries  by  many  papal  bulls ;  one  of  these,  the  bull  Habba- 
tina,  secures  to  the  wearer,  by  direct  promise  from  the 
Virgin  to  pope  John  XXI,  deliverance  from  purgatorial 
fire  on  the  first  Saturday  after  death. 

Soarf,  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  material,  hanging^ 
from  the  neck,  worn  over  the  tw?het  or  surplice.     It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the  English  ritual,  but 
ia  worn  by  our  bishops  and  digniuries  of  the  Church. 


Scapnlar  of  Mount 
Carmel. 


It  baa  been  used  from  the  primitive  ages  by  the  dogr, 
when  the  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  a  sctrf  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  on  some  otber 
oceaaionSb  According  to  Waloott  {Sticred  A  rckaologg), 
it  property  belonged  to  the  doctors  of  divinity  and  dig- 
nitaries, is  called  to^(^^  in  Italy  and  Malta,  and  ia  won 
by  the  doctors  of  theology. 

Soarlattl,  Albssandbo,  an  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Naples  in  1659.  He  received  a  good 
musical  education,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  wrote 
his  first  opera.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  tbai 
he  was  master  of  the  royal  chapel  under  Christina  <tf 
Sweden  in  1680,  and  after  her  death  filled  the  same  of- 
fice in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome. 
He  also  uught  in  various  musical  conservatories.  He 
died  Oct.  24, 1725.  His  principal  works  ave  about  thir- 
ty in  number,  chiefly  upon  secular  subjects,  but  among 
them  are  several  oratonos,  one  called  The  Saerijiet  of 
A  hruham : — two  renderings  of  the  StabtU  Mater:— md 
SIX  Masses,  See  Fetis,  Biog.  Univ.  des  if  MioeM.— Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GsneraUf  s.  v. 

Soarlet  oflen  occurs  in  Scripture  associated  with 
purple  and  blue.  The  words  so  translated  occur  in  the 
following  forms :  L  "^919,  thani^  and  0*^30,  skamm\ 
alone,  Gren.  xxxviii,  28-30;  Josh,  ii,  18-21 ;  2  Sam.  i, 
24  f  Prov.  xjcxi,  21;  Canuiv,  8^  Jer.iv,  80;  Septrti- 
civof ,  Vulg.  coccinumi  Isa.  i,  18,  ^itncovv,  eoocsmtn. 
2.  "^31^  nr^in,  toldath  iham\  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxri, 
1, 81,  86;  xxA-ii,  16;  xxviii,  5,6, 8, 16;  xxxv,  6,23,25; 
xxxviii,  18,  28 ;  xxxix,  8 ;  Numb,  iv,  8,  roiocivor,  and 
KOKKivov  with  SiirXovv,  KU^Xunrfiivov,  kKwtovi  ciavi' 
vfi<Tfiivov,  Vulg.  bis  iinctvs,  coccus  bis  tiuetusy  and  rrr- 
miculus,  8.  n?bin  ""Sd,  sheni'  toldalh^  Lev.  xir,  4,  £, 
49, 51, 52 ;  Numb,  xix,  6 ;  Sept.  Koiativov,  with  cccXlM^ 
fiivotff  and  cXworuv ;  tfermieuhtSj  eoecuSf  and  with  H$ 
tinctus,  4.  yVin,  told,  alone,  Isa.  i,  18,  Koanvov,  rvr^ 
miculut ;  Lam.  iv,  5,  Vulg.  crocew,*  Nah.  ii,  3,  cocdstea. 
In  the  New  Test.,  Matt,  xxvii,  28;  Heb.  ix,  19:  Rer. 
xvii,  3,  4,  xviii,  12,  16;  koouvoq,  eoeeinens.  The  firtt 
of  these  words,  »kani',  is  by  some  derived  from  tkanak\ 
ns^,  "to  repeat,"  and  ia  thus  inter|>reted  to  mean 
*' double  dyed,"  but  which,  Geseni us  observes,  is  appli- 
cable onlv  to  the  Tyrian  purple  (see  Brannius,  A*  Kei^. 
i,  15,  §  214,  p.  287;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  8,  p.  525^:!7). 
Gesenius  prefers  an  Arabic  root  meaning  to  skint,  because 
scarlet  garments  were  admired  for  their  brightness:  but 
Jerome  asserts  that  the  word  means  coocinum  {Epvt* 
ad  Fabiolam),  It  is  certain  that  told  denotes  a  worm, 
grub,  or  insect,  and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  plainly  under- 
stood by  it  the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured 
a  blood-red  crimson  dye,  the  Coccus  iUcis  of  linnatA 
class  iv,Tetragynia,  the  kemuz  of  the  Arabians,  wheooe 
used  to  be  derived  the  French  word  cramoisi,  and  our 
crimson ;  but  Kilian  gives  carmensmum,  because  made 
from  a  worm,  which,  in  the  Phcenician  tongue,  is  caU«d 
carmen,  Hesychius  defines  coccus  as  that  from  which 
the  Phoenician  dye  is  obtained.  It  was  the  female  of 
this  remarkable  insect  that  was  employed ;  and  tboQ|;b 
supplanted  by  the  cochineal  {Coccus  cacti),  it  b  still 
used  for  the  purpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains 
the  size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet-  black  color, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefiy  vanous  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  reseroblinji: 
grains  that  its  insect  nature  was  not  generally  known 
for  many  centuries.  According  to  Beckman.  the  epithet 
vermiculatus  was  applied  to  it  during  the  Middle  Aices, 
when  this  fact  became  generally  understood,  and  thai 
hence  ia  derived  the  word  vermiUon,  Henoe  the  Hebrew 
words  mean  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep  red  or 
bright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived  from  it  (as  in 
€ant  iv,  8,  *«  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet**);  and 
so  the  word  **  scarlet^  signified  in  the  time  of  oar  iraas- 
lators,  rather  than  the  color  now  called  by  that  naoM, 
and  which  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Jamea  L   Tbii 


dutlr  in  Spain  (Kiri>y  and  Spenc«T  Introduction  to  A'n- 
toiiH)^[18i8],i,819,3-20).  It  it  round  on  Ctit  (2umiu 
etai/era,  or  jtcriKt  04k,  in  Pileatine  (Kicu,  Phutieol 
Hilary,  p.  119).  Pliny  ipeslu  of  Iha  coccw  u  ■  red 
sotor  iDueb  ancmedl,  which  he  distinguishes  From  pur~ 
(lie  {0ur.  Nat.  ix,  65),  uuJ  dcKribea  aa  >  gay,  red, 
livdy  bright,  ■pproachin^  the  cuior  of  fire  (tfitdL  and 

dye  wu  nude  from  ■  sort  of  little  grains  which  were 
gllbntd  rrom  IJie  holm-oak  (Theophnat.  Hiit.  Plant, 
iii,  16;  Pliny,  x»i,  12;  Dioecorides,  iv,  48;  Psusan.  i, 
Uti).  Tbey  DOC  only  call  them  grains,  but  speak  of  them 
u  the  vegetable  pinductionB  of  the  oak  itself  (Autarch, 
Tknaxr.  p.  7) ;  and  PUn;  {HiU.  Nal.  xvi,  12)  calls  Ihem 
nucBfia,  fntn  the  Greek  coffjcuXXtiv,  which  ugaiSea"ta 
nt  Utile  eicreaceDces,"  becauae  they  cut  or  scrape  off 
thne  imM  ffraitu  of  lie  oak.  Vet  he  was  not  entirely 
igaorant  or  tbeir  insect  character,  for  he  speaks  of  ilb^- 
coming  a  worn  C»iiv,4).  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
color  thuB  Dbuined  was  not  durable  (xiji,  S),  It  was 
kiKiwn  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  Canaan  (Cien.  vixviii, 
M) ;  it  was  one  of  the  ci>lori  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(Eiod.  utriii,  6),  and  of  iu  girdle  (rer.B),  or  the  breast- 
plate (<et.  ib),  and  of  cloths  lor  sacred  uses  (Numb,  iv, 
B)!  it  was  used  in  cleansing  the  leper  {Lev.  niv,  4),  to 
indicate,  aa  Abatbanel  tbinks,  that  a  healthy  com^Jex- 
im  was  restured  to  him.  It  was  the  dress  of  females  in 
Ihe  time  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i,  24) ;  of  opulent  persons  in 
later  times  (Uni.  jv,  b} ;  of  the  BaM'lonian  and  Median 
■        ■  ■    •■  ■ls{Nah.  ii,  4;  comp. 


aUai 


a  lectiss 


colori 


I  d  Ph  iloiirat  us,  £)n»<. 
Three  mistranslations  of  the  word  occur  in  our  version, 
-She  is  not  afiBid  of  the  snow  for  her  household:  for  ail 
her  household  are  clothed  wiih  scarlet"  (Prov.  xxjd, 
!l).  Since  there  is  no  connection  between  the  cnlrir  and 
1  defence  from  the  cold,  it  would  be  belter  rendered, 
as  in  the  margin,  "double  gatmenls."  (Comp.  Sept. 
i^ellu|liv^ll ;  Vulg.  reitili  dapliabui.)  The  next  verse 
tf  tbe  SepL  begins  AiaaAc  j^Xainn;  ivoiiiot  Tip  apSpi 
Dcr^f,  She  hath  made  double  gurmentajor  her  hmtnmd. 
In  Ih.  i,  18  and  Jer.  iv,  SO  the  word  should  be  ren- 
dered "scarlet,"  and  not  "crimson."  The  final  reference 
to  icatiel  is  in  regard  to  pagan  Rome,  which,  like  all 
cities,  is  represented  as  a  female ;  and  nnce  everybody 
wore  scarlet  in  Rome,  and  especially  during  war,  she  is 
docribed  as  beii^  arrayed  in  that  color.  In  Exod, 
ixxii,  S,  it  is  said,  "They  did  beat  gold  into  their 
plates,  and  cut  into  wires,  to  work  in  the  blue,  and  in 
the  parple,  and  in  the  sca^le^  and  in  the  Hne  linen," 
which  is  explained  to  mean  that  these  Bve  kinds — blue, 
po^le,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and  gold— were  twisted  into 
one  thread;  thus  ■  thread  of  gold  with  six  threads  of 
Uae,  and  so  with  the  rest,  after  which  thev  twisted  all 
these  threads  into  one  (Braunius,  i,  IT,  26),  It  seems 
Jrfajn,  IVvm  Eiod.  xxiv,  26,  that  the  blue  and  purple 
and  scarlet  were  span  by  hand  rmm  wool  already  dyed 
nClbrae  colors.  The  white  ground  was  invBriably  des- 
ignated by  Ihe  term  "fine  linen."  The  cloth  was  thns 
in  stripes  or  checks  nf  different  mslerials.  Wilkinson 
■eniarks  that  the  color  was  in  like  manner  imparted  by 
the  Egi'ptians  to  the  thread,  etc— that  is,  cloth  was  not 
dyed  after  being  woven  (MamKre  and  CaHonu,  iii,  125). 
It  will  have  been  perceived  that  great  difficulty  attends 
the  ittempt  to  determine  the  precise  distinctions  of 

nunes.  The  only  possible  method  whereby  they  could 
bale  conveyed  tbem  to  our  minds  would  have  been  by 
(nnpatiog  tbem  li>  the  colors  of  natural  objecth  whose 

yoad  queation.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Iwhop  Wilkins  in  his  Real  Character.  We  may  illus- 
trate the  Dtilily  or  these  requisites  by  the  color  blue, 
which  is  defined  to  mean  "the  color  produced  or  ex- 
|Mid  to  the  viaw  by  the  blowing  away,  or  clearing ; 
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r  dispening  nf  the  ctoods"  {Rieyclop.  MetropeL). 
is  well  known,  the  shades  of  ethereal  blue  vary 
rent  countries,  and  even  in  different  altitudes  of 
ie  country;  hence  the  word  blue,  if  illustrated 
standard,  would  convey  a  different  idea  (o  the 
snts  of  different  regions.  It  is  most  likely  that 
ideas  of  sensible  imptesaions  are  liable  to  errcss 
satisfactory  to  know  that, 
like  all  other  dubious  matters,  these  ate  of  minor  im- 
portance. We  add  a  further  reference  to  Goguet,  Ori- 
gin o/Laat,  A  rtt,  and  Sdencet,  ii,  9i,  etc.  (Ediub.  IT64). 
— Kitto.     See  CoLOtc 

The  natural  history  of  the  fittot  may  be  thus  sum- 
med up.  It  is  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Homoptera,  ol  which  the  males  have  a  Nngle  pail 
of  wings  and  an  obsolete  mouth;  while  the  females 
have  no  wings,  bat  a  perfect  mouth  (rosTrtini)  formed 
for  piercing  planla  and  sucking  their  juices.  They  live 
on  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  British  insects ; 
but  or  these  many  have  probably  been  introduced  on 
exotic  plants.     There  are  numerous  speeiea,  many  of 

rich  dyes,  and  several  have 

been  employe'  '     ' 


Upl 


of  the  dis-  ' 

could  compete  with  thespe- 

greenosks  (C«™*i/™);  j 
but  that  has  been  thrown  i 
into  the  shade  by  Che  su- 
perior productiveness,  if  not 


dant  wherever  the  tree  on 
which  it  lives  is  common. 
All  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  throughout  West- 


1   Ihe  Onk 


forests.  The  hills 
of  Ihe  south  of  Judah  about  Hebron,  the  sides  of  Car- 
mel  and  of  Tabor,  Ihe  slopes  of  (lilead  and  Bashan, 
beudes  many  other  localities  in  Palestine,  are  sheeted 
with  forests  and  groves  of  Iha  evergreen  oaks,  from 
which  a  copious  harvest  of  cocco*  msy  he  annually 
gathered.  It  is  no  wonder,  (hen.  thst  the  dye  was  so 
early  familiar  to  the  people  of  Canaan.  It  is  in  that 
stage  of  the  insect  when  the  larva  is  about  fully  growo 
that  it  contains  the  coloring  matter  in  grealesi  abun- 
dance. The  little  scales  are  picked  from  the  tree  and 
wroply  dried,  when  they  yield  their  dye  by  infusion  in 
water.     To  make  Ibis  permanent,  what  is  called  a 


faculty  in  itself, 
Iween  the  dye  and  the  textile  material,  and  often  mod- 
ifies the  tint.  The  ancienta  used  an  impure  alum  fbr 
this  purpose.  Pliny  tells  ua  that  thus  was  obtained 
from  the  loEicaf  a  color  of  the  most  brilliant  character 
(Ititt.  Nal.  ix,  65;  xxl,  22).  The  hue  now  produced 
by  the  Kermti  coccus  with  alam  is  a  rich  blood-red; 
but  if  the  same  mordant  be  used  as  with  cochineal- 
solution  of  tin-_it  yields  a  scarlet  fully  as  brilliant 

III,  Perm.  CvL  i,  404).      The  far  greater 


n  of  c( 


oring  ra 


ing  its  commercial  jr 
Crimsok. 

Scattergood,  Sahttbl,  an  English  dergj-man  of 
the  laller  part  of  the  17ih  century,  was  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oaford,  vicar  of  Blockly,  Worcestei^ 
shire  (16TS),  and  died  in  1696.  A  volume  of  his  Ser- 
mont  was  published  (Lond.  1723,  2  vols.  Svo;  reprinted 
ISIO). 
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ScauruB,  M.  ^mtlius,  a  Roman  governor  of  S3rria 
in  New-Test,  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  bis  father  of 
the  same  name,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sidia,  whom 
his  mother,  Ciecilia,  married  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. In  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  he  served  under 
Pompey  as  quaostor.  The  latter  sent  him  to  Damas- 
cas  with  an  army,  and  from  thence  he  marched  into 
Judaea  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  brothers  H.vr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus.  Both  of  them  offered  him  large 
sums  of  money ;  but  he  decided  for  Aristobulus,  prob- 
ably because  he  bid  the  highest,  B.C.  64.  After  driving 
Hvrcanus  out  of  Judiea,  Scaurus  returned  to  Damas- 
cus.  Upon  Pompey's  arrival  at  this  city  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Scaurus  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Aristobulus;  but,  though  Pom- 
pey reversed  his  decision  and  placed  Hyrcanus  upon  the 
throne,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  left  Scau- 
rus in  the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  Scau- 
rus remained  in  Syria  till  RC.  59,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  Marcius  Phiiippus.  During  his  govern- 
ment of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Ara- 
bia PetroBa,  but  withdrew  on  the  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  country. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  curule  aedileship,  which  he  held  m  RC.  58,  the  year 
in  which  P.  Clodiiis  was  tribune.  The  extraordinary 
splendor  with  which  he  celebrated  the  public  games 
surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  been  pre- 
viously witnessed  in  Rome,  and  it  is  by  them  that  his 
name  has  been  chiedy  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  accommodated  80,000 
spectators,  and  was  adorned  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  pillars  decorated 
the  stage,  arranged  in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest 
was  made  of  white  marble,  the  liiiddle  one  of  glass,  and 
the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  Between  the  pillars  there 
were  three  thousand  statues,  besides  paintings  and  oth- 
er ornaments.  The  combats  of  wild  beasts  were  equal- 
]}'  astonishing.  A  hundred  and  ttfty  panthers  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  circus,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopot- 
amus were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Rome.  But  Scaurus 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  people  in  these  shows  rather 
poo  dearly.  So  costly  were  they  that  they  not  onl}'  ab- 
sorbed all  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  in  the 
East,  but  compelle«1  him  to  borrow  money  of  the  usurers 
in  onier  to  defray  the  expenses. 

In  B.C.  56  Scaurus  was  praetor,  during  which  year  he 
presided  in  the  court  in  which  P.  Sestius  was  accused, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  following  year 
he  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plun- 
dered without  mercy,  as  he  wanted  money  both  to  pay 
his  debts  and  to  purchase  the  consulship.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  B.C.  54,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship ;  but  before  the  consular  elections  took  place 
his  competitors,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  got  P.  Valeri- 
us Triarius  and  three  others  to  accuse  him  of  repetundie 
in  Sardinia,  thus  hoping  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. His  guilt  was  certain;  there  were  numerous 
witnesses  against  him ;  and  M.  Cato,  who  presided  as 
praetor,  was  not  to  be  corrupteit,  and  was  favorable  to 
Triarius.  Still,  Scaurus  did  not  despair.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  as  well  as  by  four 
other  orators.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at 
Rome,  and  among  them  nine  persons  of  consular  rank, 
pleaded  on  his  behalf;  while  the  tears  of  Scaurus  him- 
self, and  his  appeals  to  the  splendor  of  his  aedileship, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  judices.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  his  guilt,  he  was  acquitted  on  the  2d 
of  September,  almost  unanimously.  Soon  afterwards, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again  ac- 
cused bv  Triarius  on  a  charge  of  ambitus  (Cicero,  A  d 
A  It,  iv,  16, 7, 8 :  iv,  17, 2 ;  ^  rf  Q.  Fr,  iii,  2, 8).  Drumann 
says  that  he  was  condemned  in  this  year  and  went  into 
exile.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake;  for  although 
it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  passages  in  Cicero's 
letters  that  Scaurus  was  accused  of  ambitus  in  B.C.  54, 


it  is  equally  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Appiao  {E.  C. 
ii,  24)  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  third  coRwlaliip 
of  Pompey,  KC  52.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Scanm 
was  acquitted  in  RC.  54,and  accused  again  in  KCSA 
under  Pompey's  new  law  against  ambitus.  Frma  this 
time  the  name  of  Scaurus  does  not  occur  again.  He 
married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  and  by  her  he  bad  one  son  (josephus.  Jitf. 
xiv,  3-5 ;  War,  i,  7 ;  Appian.  Syr.  51 ;  Cicero,  Pro  SeiL 
54;  De  Off*  ii,  16;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.2;  xxxvi,  15,  a. 
24,etalibi;  VaL Max.  u. 4, 6 ;  Cicero, ^c2  O./'r.ii,  15,4; 
ii,  16,  3 ;  iii,  1, 4, 5;  iii,  2,3;  AdAtt.iVf  15, 7,  9 ;  iv,  Id, 
7,  8;  iv,  17,  2;  />e  Off  i,89;  Ascon.  Argum. m  Scaar  ; 
and  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Scaurus). 

The  following  coin  was  struck  in  the  cunile  cdile* 
ship  of  Scaurus  and  his  colleague,  P.  Plautios  UypsBas. 
The  subject  of  the  obverse  relates  to  Hypseus,  uid  that 
of  the  reverse  to  Scaurus.  The  former  represents  Jupi* 
ter  in  a  quadriga,  with  p.  hypsaevs.  ard.  cvr.  c.  htp^ 
8AB.  008.  PRKiVBB.  CAPTV. ;  the  latter  part  of  the  legend 
referring  to  the  conquest  of  Privemum  by  C  Plaatiiii 
Hypsaeus,  in  RC.  341.  On  the  obverse  side  is  a  camel, 
with  Aretas  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and 
holding  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  The  sabject  re- 
fers to  the  conquest  of  Aretas  by  Scaurus  meutioDed 
above.  The  legend  is  h.  bcavr.  abd.  cvr.  ex.  s.  c, 
and  below  rkx  arktajb  (Eckhel,  v,  131,  275).— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.    See  Akbtas. 


Coiu  of  M.  iBmiliits  Scaurus,  Jan. 

Scenophyl&ceB.    See  CsiMELiARcif jc. 

Scenophylacium,  the  innermost  part  of  the  iui- 
conicum,  or  vestry  of  the  church,  and  the  repository  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  such  anathemata  or  presents  ss 
were  reputed  among  the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church. 
It  was  otherwise  called  Secreiariuni,  because,  as  Du 
Fresne  conjectures,  the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the 
church  was  kept  here.  See  Bingham, /4ii/i^.  ^(i€ 
Chtisfian  Church,  i,  3 1 1. 

ScephrUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Te> 
geates,  king  of  Tegea.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Apollo  in  the  temple  at  Tegea,  and  his  brother  limoo, 
believing  that  its  object  was  to  lodge  a  oomplaiiit 
against  himself,  slew  him.  Limon  was  himself  slain 
by  an  arrow  from  Diana's  quiver;  but  a  great  dearth 
came  to  pass,  nevertheless,  and  the  oracle  advised  that 
mourning  ceremonies  be  observed  in  memory  of  Soe* 
phrus.  Games  were  accordingly  instituted  in  honor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  a  priestess  of  the  latter, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  was  expectetl  to  pursue  any 
individual,  in  imitation  of  the  pursuit  of  Limon  by  Di- 
ana.— Vullmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Scepticism  (from  Gr.  mirronai,  f  consider)  strict- 
ly denotes  that  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  before  it 
has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — when  it  is  still  is 
the  act  of  investigating  or  reflecting.  Soepticisas  is 
therefore  the  opposite  of  dogmatism.  Disbelief  is  quite 
a  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Sceptics  (dis- 
ciples of  P^-rrho  of  Elis)  aimed  at  an  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  to  be  attained  by  a  constant  balancini^ 
of  opposing  arguments,  thus  reducing  even-thing  to  t 
state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Popularly,  the  woni  b 
employed  to  signify  the  rejection  of  all  religion — infi- 
delity. 

Scepticism  has  assumed  several  forms,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  common,  (i)  Pamlkei»- 
or  antisupeniaturalism.  Spinoza,  the  leader  of  this 
class,  talks  of  nothing  less  than  demonstration,  and  of 
being  infallibly  led  to  each  conclusion  by  arguments 
which  admit  of  no  reply;  a  geometrical  method  ofdea- 


tbe  UKof  mhich,  he  Mid,  rrade  it 
I  of  upp 


academe  rorm,  which  origjiuted  wiih  the  Suphi 
which  Biyle  revived,  the  «<«eiice  nrwbicb  conaieu  in 
gpponng  >U  the  i^stemB  o(  Bpeculative  belief  lo  each 
Mhei.  Academic  douU  ii  ever  srekiiig,  for  the  avowed 
piirpoM  of  never  tiuding ;  and  perpelually  reasoning,  in 
unlel  that  it  may  never  come  to  any  cnndiuiun.  (iii) 
The  aiiol¥tt  form,  which  strikes  at  the  mot  of  all  opin- 
iuDs,  and  appears  to  found  a  sysiem  of  uniTCrul  doubi 
in  the  human  undent ancjing  itself.  Of  this  hind  of 
scepticism  tbe  writings  uf  Hume  furnish  tbe  great  and 
iinriralled  example  in  mndem  limes,  (iv)  Ridicult. 
This  contains  no  philosophy,  but  is  a  mere  series  of 
doubting  ami  jesting.  Such  was  the  scepticism  of 
Viillaitc     (t)  The  hiMloi-iail  tuna;  this  is  contained 


(ii)  The    aymbulical  hoii 

'    3)  infumiB    us  tbat  tbe   sceptre 

Egyptian  kings  bore  ilie 

shape  of  a  pluugh.    Tbe  symbols 

if  ilomiiiion,  as  repre-        , 

lenled  on  the  Egyptian        .  * 


with  which  reli 


3  chiefly  concerned;  i 


I'baiorUairiswasafliil  /I  \ 

ind  ciook  (Wilkinson,  "   ' 

^^IC.  imp!,  i,  267);  that  .     ,        -        ,      „ 

)f  the   uuecns,  binides  Anfl™' BfOT*"""  Sreplreo-l, 

,wo  hiuae  fealheta  nn  [hi-ir  bead  {ibiJ.  i,  '27U).  A  carvetl 
vQiy  slafTdiscovercd  at  NimrAd  is  suppoaed  lo  have  been 
a  sceptre  (Laysrd,  Aui.  anit  Bub. 
p.  195).  A  goldtn  sceptre — that 
is,  perhaps,  one  washed  or  plateil 
with  gold— is  mentioned  in  Eiek. 
it-,ll(comp.Xenophon,Cyrnp.Tiii. 
T,I3;  Homer, /f^ut/.i,  15;  ii,268; 
Odyu.  xi,  91).  Olber  decorations 
of  Oriental  sceptres  are  noticed  by 

IStrabo  (ivi,  7M).    Inclining  Ih'e 
sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kinglv  fii- 
vor  (Es«h.  iv,  11),  and  the  kiUing 
it  a  token  of  subminion  (v,  i). 
Saul  appears  lo  have  cariieil  his 
M  javelin  ■>  a  mark  of  superiority 
tt  (!Sam.viii,Ut  comp.  1  .Sam.  xv, 
riO:xxii,6).    The  use  of  the  sulf 
as  a  symbol  of  authority  was  not 
conSned  to  kings,  it  might  be 
used  by  any  leader,  as  instanceil  in 
Judg.  v,  H,  where  for  "  pen  of  the 
writer,"  u  in  the  A.  V,  we  slionlil 
diK^iiac'eif  ^JTlin^  '*'"'  "''^*"  "f  '*•*  l*"ler."    In- 


■ilh  irony  the  miraculous  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
lakes  care,  without  absolutely  fslsifyiiig  facts,  lo  place 

history  of  (jibbon,  dealing  much  in  insinuation  and 
very  little  in  argument,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous 
production  in  Ibis  class  which  has  yet  appeared,  be- 
cause il  least  admits  ufa  reply.  For  who,  as  Palev  ob- 
wrTeB.''caii  refute  a  sneer?"  (vi)  SaHimmtal iiiMel- 
ity.  Such  was  Ehe  unbelief  of  Rousseau.  Other  infi- 
tlels  would  destroy  Christianity  without  having  Axed 
on  any  other  aystem  to  substilule  In  its  placet  but,  If 
Houneau  has  no  system,  he  has  abundance  of"  aenti- 
msnta"  and  imBgination^  and  has  a  dim  poetical  ilelty 

sttribuies  to  it,  nor  form  any  positive  conception  irfhia 
shsdowy  god.     See  Eden,  fheol.  IMci.  a.  v. 

(q.  T.),  which  strictly  HRnifies  that  method  of  thought 

which,  in  taatters  of  religion,  not  only  allows  tl 

of  reason,  but  connden  it  indispensable.     The 

hss  now,  however,  acquired  ■  wider  meaning,  and  i 

in  opposition  tn  aupematuralism  (q.  v.),  or  the  be  . 

ihtt  which  transcend«,or,  as  others  view  it, contradicts  I  the  insignia  of  supreme  power  (Psa-xlv,  6;  Bar.vi,  14), 

both  naiare  and  reason— as,  for  example,  miracles.  I  'i"he  term  ihrbn  is  rendeted  in  tbe  A.  V.  "  rod"  in  two 

_        ^  _      „  passsges  where  iciplre  is  subslan^ty  meant,  vii.  in 

Sceptic     See  ScBmcsj..  |  P«.  ii,  9,  where  "s^plre  of  imn"  is  ai  exprei,ioti  for 

Sccptro  (Heb.  USQ.  (Ae'ieOt  in  its  primary  signifl-   strong  authority,  and  in  Psa.  cxxv,  3;  a  use  derived 

it  of  the  same  word  as  an  ordinary 


of  the  »   , 
being  ictnally  handled  by  a  Jewish 
in  the  Bible;  llie  alluHont  tu  itare  all  of  a 


the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  seems  identical;  comp. 
also  English  s«a/t),  denotes  a  shi^' of  wood  (Ezek.xix, 
II).  about  the  height  ofa  man,  which  the  ancient  kings 
and  chiefs  bore  as  insignia  of  honor  (Homer,  Iliad,  i, 
!M,  S45i  ii,  ISSaq.;  Am«  i,  &;  Zecb.  x,  II,  Wisd.  x, 
U;  comp.Gcn.i1ix,  10;  Numb,  xxiv,  IT;  Isa.  xiv,  ft; 
wand.  Lev.  xxvii,  3,2).  As  such  it  is  thought  by  some 
10  have  originated  in  the  shepherd's  staff,  since  the 
fim  kings  were  mostly  nomad  princes  (Strabo.  xvi, 
7K3:  comp.  Psa.  xxix).     There  were,  however,  some 


It  krowt 


"  rod"  of  correction  (Exod.  ;txi,  10.  and  often),  and  ev 
fur  beating  out  grain  (Isa.  xxviii,  H).     See  Ron. 

Bce'va  (properly  Skeaaa,  'Sxaiot),  a  Jew  residing  at 
Ephesus  at  the  time  of  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  dty 
(Aclsxix,  14-16),  A.D.  S!i.  He  is  described  as  a 
"high-priest"  (apxupiiii;'),  either  as  having  exercised 
tbe  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief  of  one  of  the 
twenty-fuur  classes.  His  seven  sons  attempted  to  ex- 
orcise spirits  by  using  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion severe  injury  was  inflicted  by  the  dnmoniac  on 
two  of  them  (as  implied  in  the  term  atlforipiitv,  Iho 
Itue  reading  in  ver.  16  instead  of  a£rwv).— Smith. 

Scbaat  CHAKi.e9,  a  German  Orientalist,  wan 
born  at  Huys,electonilenf  (^Ingne,  in  1G16.  He 
was  educated  at  Duisburg,  aud.beamc  profesMir 
of  Oriental  languages  it)  that  university  in  I6T7. 
[n  1679  he  took  the  same  position  in  the  univer- 
sity at  I.eyden,  where  be  coiuitiued  until  1729, 
when  he  died  of  apoplexy.    His  works  are,  Opvt 

-'   .Isnaoim,  eum  Vernom  Laliaa  (1708,  4to):— 

^'  EpUome  Grammalica  Htiiiiiea  (1716,  8vo):— 

^  Srriao  Acadtmicai  it  f.inffmirum  Orienluliiin 

Sdttttia.     In  171 1  he  prepared  a  catalogue  of  all 

the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,   Syriac,   and    Samaritan 

books  and  DISS,  of  tbe  Leyden  University  Li- 


brary.-Chal 


Qrtmt  of  BgypUan  Sceptma.    (Krun  the  mouumeuu.) 


SCHADE 
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Holland  in  1697,  and  at  first  was  a  scfaoolioaster  at  Beeat 
Having  been  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  who  preached  in  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  and  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  from  1652  to  1671,  being  col- 
league  with  Dr.  John  Megapolensis.  Drisius  had  previous- 
ly been  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  London. 
In  addition  to  preaching  in  New  York,  he  used  to  go 
once  a  month  to  Staten  Island  to  preach  to  the  French 
Yaudois  or  Waldenses,  who  had  tied  to  Holland  from 
persecutions  in  Piedmont,  and  were  by  the  liberality  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  enabled  to  emigrate  to  the  New 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Schaats  was  fortv-five  vears  old  when 
be  came  to  this  country,  and  his  ministry  here  extended 
over  thirty  years.  One  of  his  three  children — his  eldest 
son — was  killed  in  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Sche- 
nectady, Feb.  10, 1690.  During  his  pastorate  in  Albany, 
the  governor  (Sir  Edmund  Andross)  compelled  dominie 
Schaats  to  receive  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van 
Ranslaer,  a  Church-of-England-man,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  Andross  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  living  by  laying  claim  to  the  pulpit 
and  also  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  Van  Ranslaer 
officiated  for  about  a  year,  when  he  died.  The  people 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  as  also  did  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  pa- 
pist in  disguise.  Mr.  Schaats  was  aided  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Andross  by  Rev.  William  Van  Niewenhnysen 
of  New  York,  who  was  sent  to  Albany  for  the  purpose, 
and  incurred  the  governor's  bitterest  enmity  on  this  ac- 
count. The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Schaats's  ministry  was 
marked  by  congregational  and  domestic  troubles.  He 
died  in  1674.  See  Rogers,  Historical  Discourse  (1858) ; 
Corwin,  Manual  of  Reformed  Ch,;  Murphy,  Anthology 
of  New  Netherlands.     ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

fikshade,  Georg,  a  Danish  jurist  in  Altona,  after- 
wards in  Kiel,  was  bom  in  1711.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  deistical  work,  Die  unwandeibare  und  eunge  Reli- 
gion der  dltesteti  Naturforscher^  etc  (Leips.  1760),  in 
which  he  attempts  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice,  independently  of 
all  revelation.  He  even  constructs  a  complete  theory  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodv  and  of  the  future  life.    Soon 

■ 

after  this  book  appeared,  a  pretended  refutation  of  it  was 
published  at  Altona  by  a  so-named  professor  R  Goisee, 
with  the  evident  design  of  simply  calling  attention  to 
the  first  work.  The  magistracy  of  Hamburg  honored 
Schade's  book  with  a  public  burning,  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  deposed  him  from  his  office  and  banished  him. 
It  was  only  on  the  accession  of  Christian  VII  (1766) 
that  he  was  recalled  and  restored  to  office.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  judicial  du- 
ties, until  his  death  in  1795.  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop,  XX,  686-688.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sohade,  Johann  Caspar,  an  eminent  pietist, 
was  born  in  1666.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1685-89), 
came  into  intimacy  with  Francke,  and  shared  in  the  re- 
ligious awakening  of  which  Francke  was  subsequently 
a  leader.  In  1690  Schade  was  called  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicolas,  in  Berlin.  Spener  had  just  previously  be- 
gun his  fruitful  raiinistry  in  this  church.  The  two  other 
colleagues  were  also  pictistically-mindeil.  Here  now 
began  for  Schade  a  very  laborious  and  fruitful  ministry. 
His  zeal  was  seraphic,  his  temperament  ascetic  He 
abstained  from  marriage  that  he  might  be  more  wholly 
devoted  to  Christ  Soon  there  arose  differences  between 
him  and  Spener.  Schade  knew  no  moderation  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  regarded  as  duty.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  the  abuses  of  private  confession,  and 
Spener  refuted  him.  Afker  much  agitation,  a  govern- 
mental decision  of  1698  removed  the  exaction  of  private 
confession  and  absolution,  and  permitted  a  merdy  gen- 
eral public  confession  in  its  place.  But  Schade  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  this  release  from  what  had  been  to  him 
an  oppressive  duty.    He  died  in  July  of  the  same  year. 


See  EvangeUsehe  Kirehemeitimgt  18G0,  No.  489  sq. ;  Her- 
zog, Real-Encykhp,     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schadow,  Frikdrich  Wilhelm  von,  a  GeriBin 
painter,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  His  esriy 
studies  in  art  were  directed  by  his  father,  but  in  1806  he 
abandoned  them  for  the  military  service,  in  which  he 
remained  for  four  years.  In  Rome  he  afterwards  studied 
under  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  became  a  convert  to  Gi- 
tholicism,  and  assisted  his  masters  in  the  deconuioo  of 
several  villas  and  churches.  In  1819  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin,  and  in  1S27 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Academv  at  DOaseldMf. 
Here  his  peculiar  religious  views  and  mystical  teadoi- 
cies  led  to  a  break  with  his  pupils,  and  his  school 
was  divided,  the  seceding  party  behig  led  by  Leaing. 
Schadow  was  made  a  noblenuin  in  1843.  He  puUiahed 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Snr  Vlnjluence  du  Christiamsme  pa- 
les A  rts  (DUsseldorf,  1842) : — and  Der  Modemt  Va$wi 
(Berlin,  1854).  He  died  in  1862.  Of  his  paintings  in 
Rome,  the  most  remarkable  are  A  Holy  Famihf^  Tkf. 
Virgin  Mary^  and  The  Union  of  Poetry  and  Scelpturr. 
In  Berlin  is  his  Four  Evangelists,  and  at  Frankfort  Tk 
Wise  Virgins  and  The  Foolish  Virgins,  See  Uechtriz, 
Blicke  in  das  DOsseldorfer  KUnsflerUiien ;  PUtmann,  Dk 
DUsseldorf tr  Malerschule. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gm- 
raUj  s.  V. 

Schall,  JoHAMN  Adam  von,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
China,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1591.  He  entered  the  Jes- 
uit order  in  1611,  and  was  selected,  partly  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  form  one 
of  the  mission  to  China  in  1620.  He  not  only  formed  a 
successful  mission,  but,  on  account  of  his  learning,  nu 
invited  to  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin.  Through  hu 
influence  with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  an  edict  author- 
izing the  building  of  Catholic  churches  and  liberty  of 
preaching  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  apace  (^four- 
teen years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  are  said  to  hare  re- 
ceived 100,000  proselytes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror the  edict  was  revoked.  Schall  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  was  released,  again  im- 
prisoned, and  died  Aug.  15,  1669.  A  large  MS.  collee- 
tion  of  his  remains  in  Chinese,  amounting  to  fourteen 
volumes  in  4to,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Lihniy. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeneraUt  s.  v. 

Schalling,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
at  Strasburg,  April  21,1 532.  He  studied  at  Wittembeif  , 
and  was  pastor  at  Regensbni^,  Yilseck  (in  Upper  Psla- 
tine),  and  Amberg.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  depoMd 
because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Formula  Cf»ncor- 
dia.  He  died  at  Nuremberg,  being  pastor  of  St.  MaryV, 
Dec.  29, 1608.  He  was  a  pious  man,  of  whose  h\nna 
Herzlich  lieb'  hah'  ich  dich,  0  Herr  (Eng.  transL  in  ScbafTs 
Christ  iti  Song,  p.  609,  "O  Lord!  I  love  thee  from  my 
heart"),  Gellert  said  that  it  was  "  worth  more  than  many 
volumes  of  new  hymns,  which  have  no  other  merit  thai 
that  of  a  smoother  language."  The  hymn  which  ire 
have  mentioned,  and  which  is  based  on  Psa.  xviii  tnd 
Ixxiii,  was  a  favorite  of  Spener,  Gellert,  the  ducfaees  of 
Orleans  (daughter  of  Louis  Philippe),  and  others.  See 
Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliaies,  ii,  282  sq. ;  viii, 
265;  Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschafz,  p.  1342,  b.  v.;  Rit- 
telmeyer,  Die  evangeUschen  Kircketdiederdichter  da  t3r 
sasses  (Jena,  1856),  p.  52  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schamyl.    See  Shamtu 

Schartauans,  a  recent  sect  in  Sweden,  named  af- 
ter Schartau,  a  clergyman,  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 
When  Schartau  died,  he  left  some  skeletons  of  sermons 
and  a  large  number  of  devoted  followers.  An  idolany 
of  the  man  and  his  skeleton  sermons  oomroenoed,  and 
with  it  a  new  ssra  of  Christian  development,  eqiecially 
in  Southern  Sweden.  It  is  neither  High-Church  nur 
Low-Church  nor  Broad-Church,  but  a  hard,  stony  stere- 
otx'pe  form — a  certain  way  of  preaching,  talking,  kwk- 
ing,  and  moving.  The  Schartauans  dislike  all  lay  act ir- 
ity — will  join  in  no  roisakHiaiy  work^  in  no  Bible  aoddy 
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— becanse  that  is  to  yoke  with  unbelieven;  nor  will  they 
speak  with  any  oDe  on  religious  subjects  unless  he  is  an 
exclosiTe  Scbartauan.  Another  disdnguiahing  feature 
is  a  great  horror  of  the  Moravians,  founded  on  some  un- 
pleasant experience  of  Schartau's  own.  Schartautsm 
crept  into  Gothenbun^  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Schedins,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  the  son  of 
Ipbitus  and  grandson  of  Naubolus,  who  led  the  Pho- 
cians,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Epistrophus,  to 
Troy.  He  fell  by  Hector's  hand  in  the  stead  of  Ajax. 
(2)  A  son  of  Perimides,  likewise  leader  of  the  Phocians, 
and  killed  by  Hector. 

Sclieelstrate,  Emsiakukl  de,  a  Belgian  antiquari- 
an and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  In  his 
youth  he  became  much  interested  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  with  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  first 
work — on  the  pontifical  prerogative — gained  for  him  a 
canoniy  and  the  position  of  chorister  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  Inno<%nt  XI  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made 
him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  and  canon  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran.  He  died  in  Rome  April  6,  1692.  Scheelstrato 
was  a  great  scholar  and  a  most  prolific  writer,  in  most 
of  his  works  maintaining  the  great  dignity  of  the 
pope  and  endeavoring  to  extend  bis  jurisdiction.  Of 
hid  works  we  mention,  Antiquitas  lUtutrata  circa  Cor^ 
cilia  Generalioyetc  (Antwerp,  1678, 4to): — Eccleaia  Afri- 
ama  tub  Primate  CartkaginAenn  (ibid.  1679,  4to),  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  Church  recog- 
nised the  pope  as  patriarch : — A  da  ConstantieriM  Con- 
cUH  (ibid.  1683):— />c  Avctoritate  Patriarchali  et  Me- 
frifpolitica  (ibid.  1687,  4to).  See  Vupinf  A  uteitrs  Ec- 
clenoMt.;  Kiceron,  Memoir$. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
Mralef  s.  v. 

8che£rer,  Art,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Dort-, 
in  Holland^  Febw  18,  1795.  His  studies  were  carried  on 
in  Paris  under  baron  Guerin,  and  in  1812  his  first  pict- 
ure appeared.  His  earlier  pieces  were  in  the  line  of 
historical  and  genre  painting,  and  have  become  well 
known  through  engravings  as  The  Death  of  SU  Louia, 
The  Sister  of  Charity^  and  The  Soldier's  Widow,  In 
the  romantic  style  which  was  so  prevalent  at  the  time, 
Scheffer  did  not  succeed  so  well,  and  felt  that  his  power 
lay  in  a  different  direction.  The  inspiration  given  to 
bis  pencil  by  the  worlcs  of  Goethe  and  Byron  is  shown 
by  his  pictures  Giaour,  FauU,  and  a  series  of  others.  In 
religious  painting,  his  Christ  the  Con\forter  and  Christ 
the  Remunerator,  The  Shepherds  Led  bg  the  Angel,  Christ 
t'n  the  Garden,  show  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  are 
works  of  power  and  great  beauty.  One  of  bis  finest 
sentimental  pieces  is  Frtmcesca  di  Rimini  and  her  Lover 
Meeting  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Hell,  As  a  portrait-painter 
he  achieved  great  success*  and  the  portraits  of  Lafay- 
ette, Lamarttne,  and  others  show  his  power.  Scheifer 
worked  incessantly,  and  bis  drawing  is  truthful  and  full 
of  grace,  his  touch  firm  and  well  adapted  to  his  style, 
and  his  color,  though  often  wanting  in  mellowness,  is 
still  very  beautiful.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  artist^ 
and  received  the  honor  due  to  his  talent.  He  was  made 
commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1848,  and  died 
June  15,  1858. 

Scheffler,  Johamn  (Angdus  Siletitts),  a  Catholic 
mystic  of  Germany  of  great  speculative  power  and 
poetic  fervor,  was  bom  at  Bredan  in  1624,  of  Polish 
Protestant  parents,  and  received  his  early  schooling  at 
the  Elisabethanum  of  that  city.  In  1648  he  went  to 
Strasburg  to  study  medicine,  but  soon  afterwards  retired 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  several  years,  partly  at  Ley- 
den.  Here  he  became  interested  in  the  writings  of 
Jacob  B5hme,  which  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  his 
subsequent  life.  His  religious  studies  did  not,  however, 
interrapt  his  professional  preparation,  and  in  1647  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated 
July  9,  1648.  Returning  to  Silesia,  he  served  three 
years  as  family  physician  to  a  duke.  Here  it  soon  be- 
came e\*kleDi  that  be  eould  not  content  himself  with  the 


stiff  Lutheraninn  of  the  day,  and  he  soon  became  sus- 
pected by  the  local  clergy.  The  court  preacher,  Freitag, 
forbade  the  publication  of  his  poems  because  of  their 
mystical  tone.  He  found  a  patron,  however,  in  Franck- 
enberg,  a  Silesian  nobleman,  who  was  also  attracted  by 
Bohme.  A  poem  which  he  published  in  memory  of 
Franckenberg  in  1652  seems  to  have  brought  him  into 
trouble.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  service  of  the 
duke,  and  on  June  12, 1658,  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Breslan,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  His  conversion 
raised  no  little  outcry  against  him.  His  motives  were 
assailed.  This  led  him  to  publish  at  OlmUtz,  in  1653, 
his  Fundamental  Reasons  for  Quitting  Lutheranism,  in 
which  he  gave  fifty-five  reasons  for  regarding  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  erroneous  and  eighty-three  for  accepting 
Catholicism.  '*  In  the  whole  matter,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
acted  simply  as  an  honest,  conscientious  Christian."  Af- 
ter his  conversion  he  remained  in  Breslau,  occupied  with 
religious  meditation  and  writing.  In  1657  appeared  si- 
muluneously  his  two  chief  works,  Der  eherubinische 
Wandersmann  and  Geistliche  HirUadieder,  In  1661  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  thenceforth  acted 
as  an  almost  bigoted  champion  of  Romanism.  In  1664 
he  was  made  the  intimate  counsellor  of  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  For  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  now  engaged 
in  embittered  controversies  with  the  Protestant  Church. 
Among  his  assailants  were  Chemnitz  of  Jena  and  Al- 
berti  of  Leipsic  Abuse,  caricature,  and  violence  char- 
acterized both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Many  of  these 
later  writings  he  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
Ecclesiologia  (Neisse  and  Glatz,  1677,  foL).  His  contro- 
versial activity  seems  to  have  rapidly  consumed  his 
strength,  as  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Of 
permanent  results  of  his  attacks  upon  ProtesUntism 
there  is  no  trace.  His  writings  soon  fell  into  neglect, 
and  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  they  have  met 
with  full  appreciation.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  deep 
conviction,  and  give  evidence  of  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  mystics  (see  Grupp, 
Die  romische  Kirche  [Dresden,  1840],  and,  on  the  Cath- 
olic side,  Wittmann,  A  ngelus  Silesius  [Augsburg,  1842]). 
But  it  is  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  polemic  that  Scheffler 
holds  a  place  in  literature.  His  work  Der  eherubinische 
Wandersmann  consists  of  a  collection  of  1675  brief  ut- 
terances, mostly  in  Alexandrine  verses  of  two  to  four 
lines  each,  unconnected  and  without  systematic  se- 
quence. The  title  explains  itself  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  aims  at  pointing  out  the  way  whereby  man,  es- 
tranged from  God  by  sin  and  buried  in  the  love  of  the 
world,  is  to  find  his  way  back  to  communion  with  God. 
The  undertone  of  these  brief  verses  is  of  a  strongly  mys- 
tical character,  and  is  entirely  free  from  confessionsl 
distinctions.  That  we  can  return  to  God  only  by  pro- 
found contemplation  of  God ;  and  that  the  more  we  gaze 
upon  God  with  open  face  and  submit  ourselves  to  him 
in  perfect  resignation  and  patience,  so  much  the  more 
are  we  essentially  united  to  God  and  made  possessors  of 
all  that  is  God's — such  is  the  thought  that  constantly 
recurs  under  a  thousand  images,  and  spreads  a  fragrance 
over  ever}'  page.  The  Christian  element  in  this  thought 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Scheffler  presents  the  incarna- 
tion and  redemption  as  the  effective  means  of  our  return 
to  God ;  but  he  also  insists,  mystic-like,  that  the  process 
of  incarnation  must  in  some  degree  repeat  itself  in  us, 
so  that  we  also  may  become  sons  of  God  like  Christ. 
That  some  of  Scheffler's  utterances  have  a  leaning  tow- 
ards pantheism  (e.  g., "  I  am  as  great  as  God,  and  he  is 
as  small  as  I ;"  **  When  I  love  God  more  than  myself, 
then  I  give  to  him  as  much  as  he  gives  to  me*')  is  not 
to  be  denied.  But  this  may  be  explained  |)art1y  from 
the  intensely  aphoristic  form  of  expression  at  which  the 
author  aims,  and  partly  from  actual .  inconsistency  of 
thought.  In  his  second  edition  he  earnestly  repudiates 
all  pantheism,  and  asserts  that  he  never  intends  to  im- 
ply the  cessation  of  the  creatural  character  of  man,  but 
only  that  our  regenerated  nature  may  become  so  filled 
with  grace  as  that  God  shall  be,  to  tu,  all  and  in  all.    Be- 
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sides,  he  constantly  emphasizeB  the  distinctness  of  the 
world  from  God  and  the  moral  freedom  of  man.  With 
all  their  defects,  these  aphorisms  are  unquestionably 
among  the  richest  fruits  in  the  whole  literature  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Arnold 
of  Giessen,  and  by  Leibnitz.  In  recent  times  the  Wtm- 
dersmann  has  received  the  warmest  praises  from  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel,  and  has  been  reissued  in  whole  ( Sulz- 
bach,  1829)  or  in  extracts  (F.  Hom^Vamhagen  von  Knse, 
W.  Mllller,  and  others).  But  the  poetic  fame  of  Schef- 
fler  rests  still  more  upon  his  volume  of  hymns,  ^ee/oi/tu^f 
(1657-68;  latest  ed.  Stuttgart,  1846),  many  of  which  have 
found  a  permanent  place  in  the  whole  Protestant  Ger- 
man Church.  The  latest  of  Scheffler's  poetic  works 
consists  of  a  very  realistic  presentation  of  the  Last 
Things  (Schweidnitz,  1675),  but  it  adds  nothing  to  his 
fame.  As  to  personal  character,  Schefiler  is  not  without 
great  inconsistencies.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
found sweetness  of  the  poet  and  the  fanatical  zealotry 
of  the  controversialist  could  dwell  in  the  same  heart. 
Evidently  the  two  natures  of  the  man  dwelt  side  by 
side,  neither  entirely  mastering  the  other.  The  sources 
for  the  life  of  iksheffler  are  given  in  A.  Kahlert's  A  ngelut 
Silesiua  (Breslau,  1858).  See  Herzog,  Eeal'Encyklop.  xiii, 
478-485 ;  Grervinus,  Lit.  Gesch, ;  Westtninsier  Rev.  Oct. 
1853 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  o/Doctrinety  ii,  204.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Scheid,  EvBRARD,  an  eminent  Dutch  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Amheim  in  1742.  and  became  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1795.  Among 
bis  works  are,  An  Arabic  Grammar: — Dissertation  on 
the  Song  o/Hezekiah  in  Isaiah  (Leyden,  1759)  :—i?ooit 
o/  Genesis  Revised:  —  Minerva^  seu  de  Causis  Latina 
Lwgttm.    See  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sohein,  Johann  Hermann,  was  bom  Jan.  20, 1587, 
at  Gmenhahn,  near  Zwickau.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Leipstc.  Being,  however,  besides,  -an 
excellent  musician,  he  was  called  in  1615  as  precentor 
to  the  famous  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died 
Nov.  19, 1630.  He  Is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn 
Mach  '«  mU  mir^  Gott^  nach  deiner  Guet*  (Engl.  transL 
**  Deal  with  me,  God,  in  mercy  now,"  in  the  Choral  Book, 
No.  191).  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes^ 
iii,  83  sq«;  viii,  624;  Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschatz, 
p.  1342,  8.  V.     (a  P.) 

Schell,  Levi,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  Sept 
9,  1823,  at  Beme,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Having 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  at  Hartwick  Semina- 
ry, he  was  licensed  in  1853,  and  accepted  a  call  as  pas- 
tor of  SL  Thomas's  Lutheran  Church  at  Churchtown, 
N.  Y.,  where  be  spent  twelve  years  and  a  half,  laboring 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  his  ardent  nat- 
ure. In  1866  he  followed  a  call  to  the  Clay  and  Cicero 
pastorate  in  Onondaga  County,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
in  1867  with  West  Sandlake,  in  Kensselaer County.  Hav- 
ing spent  six  years  at  West  Sandlake,  he  accepted  in 
1873  a  call  to  West  Camp,  where,  however,  his  valuable 
and  successful  labors  were  interrupted  in  1876  by  sick- 
ness of  so  serious  a  character  that  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  preaching.  In  1877  he  again  entered  upon 
his  duties,  but  in  May,  1878,  he  wak  obliged  to  close  his 
pastoral  labors.  He  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would 
again  be  enabled  to  resume  his  loved  work  of  proclaim- 
ing the  tidings  of  salvation,  but  his  impaired  constitu- 
tion had  finally  to  succumb,  and  he  died  Dec  27,  1878, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  after  twenty-five  years 
of  arduous  and  successful  labor  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.     (B.  P.) 

Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhslm  Joseph  von,  one 
of  the  four  (Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel)  great  spec- 
ulative philosophers  of  modem  Germany,  was  bom  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  in  1775.  His  father,  though 
but  a  rural  clergyman,  was  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  literature.  Young  Schelling 
showed  early  indications  of  bis  great  powers.  At  fif- 
teen he  entered  the  University  of  Tubingen,  intending 
to  make  theology  bis  profession^    Here  he  formed  an 


intimate  friendship  with  the  student  (afterwards  rivd) 
Hegel  who  was  five  years  bis  senior,  as  also  with  the 
unfortunate  poet  H5lderin.  Lesaing,  Herder,  and  Kint 
were  the  admired  heroes  of  these  young  geniuses.  Alao 
the}'  were  enthusiastically  stirred  by  the  new  political 
ideas  of  the  outbreaking  French  Revolution, 

WrUings. — Schelling's  first  attempt  at  authorship 
was  his  essay  for  his  master's  degree  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  Antiquissimi  de  Prima  Malorum  Origine  PhUomp- 
phtmatisexpUcandi  Gen.  iii  Tentamen  CriHeum  (1792).  A 
year  later  he  published  a  paper,  Ud>er  Afgthen  (on  the 
myths  and  sagas  of  antiquity),  which  shows  how  deeply 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancients  were  already  occupy- 
ing the  young  scholar.  The  year  1794,  in  which  Fichte 
began  his  philosophical  fame  at  Jena,  was  a  tuminj;- 
point  in  the  history  of  Schelling.  Fichte*s  Wistf*- 
ifchn/islehre  at  once  set  into  ferment  the  kindred  speeo- 
lative  powers  of  Schelling,  who,  from  thenceforth  for 
two  decades,  sent  forth  a  rapid  succession  of  worlu 
which  have  assured  him  a  place  among  the  great  spec^ 
ulatists  of  the  race.  Adopting  Fichte's  idealism,  he 
spiritedly  defended  it  in  the  following  papers:  Ueber 
die  Moglichkeil  einer  Form  der  Phihsophie  (1794) :—  Vam 
Ich  als  Princip  der  Phihsophie  (1795): — PhilosojAiscke 
Brief e  uber  Dogrnatismvs  und  Kriticismus  (1796)  :—Seoe 
Deduktion  des  Naturrechts(\79b)  :—A  Ugemeine  Uebenicht 
der  neuesten  phihsophischen  Littratur  (1795).  These 
papers  show  a  gradual  advance  towards  independence 
of  thought  and  towards  the  chief  features  of  the  so- 
thor's  subsequent  peculiar  positions.  In  1796  Schelling 
went  to  Leipsic  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  physics.  Here  he  began  to  meditate  that  peculiar 
Philosophy  of  Nature  which  took  so  striking  a  form 
when  he  began  to  lecture  at  Jena  in  1798.  At  first  he 
taught  side  by  side  with  Fichte;  and  when  Fichte  went 
to  Berlin,  in  1799,  he  remained  the  chief  philoeophicd 
star  at  Jena.  Hardly  could  there  be  conceived  a  more 
favorable  place  for  the  young  philosopher  than  Jens  at 
this  time  was.  It  was  the  philosophical  focus  of  Ger* 
many.  Reinhold  had  there  expounded  Kant;  Goethe's 
spirit  hovered  over  the  place;  Schiller,  Hamboldt, and 
the  Schlegels  were  closely  related  to  the  aniveRity. 
Circumstances  combined  to  invest  philosophy  here  with 
an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  SchelUng^s  Philoeopbr  of 
Nature,  which  was  partly  a  creature  and  partly  a  creainr 
of  this  atmosphere,  was  therefore  very  enihusiastieslly 
received.  It  was  presented  in  a  variety  of  writing: 
Ideen  zu  einer  PhUosophie  der  Natur  (1797)  : — Vm  der 
WeltseeU  {\79S): ^System  der  NaturpJkilosopkie  (1799). 
While  elaborating  these  works,  Schelling  also  subjected 
the  Fichtean  philosophy  of  the  Ego  to  a  further  devd- 
opment,  positing  the  Ego  as  an  antithesis  to  Nature  (wtt 
his  System  des  transeendentalen  Idealismus  [1800]l 
Bnt,  unable  to  rest  in  this  dualism,  he  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  antithesis  in  a  higher  unity  in  his  IdeviU&t- 
sgstem  (1801).  This  thought  is  the  iDspiration  of  a 
fresh  series  of  works :  Bruno,  oder  Uber  das  gottHehe  wwi 
das  tteltliche  Princip  der  Dinge  (1802) : —  VoHesm^en  uber 
die  Methode  des  akademischen  Siudiums  (1803)  z^PkUo- 
Sophie  und  Religion  ( 1804) : — Darlegung  des  vtakren  Ver- 
hdltnisses  der  NatuiphUosophie  zur  verbesserten  Fiehtt- 
schen  Lehre  (1806).  How  great  was  the  influence  of 
Schelling  in  this  period  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  pa^ 
of  such  men  as  Steffens,  Schubert,  and  Schloeser.  In 
1803  Schelling  was  called  by  the  Bavarian  govemment 
to  the  University  of  Wttrzbuig;  here  he  wrought  in  the 
same  spirit  as  at  Jena.  On  account  of  political  changes 
he  left  this  post  after  two  years,  and  retired  to  Monicb, 
where,  in  1807,  he  was  made  secretaiy  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  transition  period  in  the  phikMophy  of 
Schelling.  His  greater  originality  and  independence 
lie  in  his  Jena  period.  He  now  begins  to  drift  towartb 
syncretism  and  a  mystical  theoaophy.  It  is  an  eft>rt 
to  escape  from  pantheism  towards  Christianity,  or  rath- 
er to  find  a  system  which  shall  exprMS  the  troth  of 
both.    The  works  which  give  expreasion  to  this  tea- 
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dencY— they  appear  less  frequently  than  previouslr — 
are:  Dob  VerkSiiniat  der  bUdauien  Kiintte  tur  Natur 
{mC)  :—lkis  Wegen  der  mentchliekm  Fretkeii  (1809) : 
— the  harsh  work  against  Jaoobi,  Denkmal  der  Schrifi 
von  den  gOttUeken  Dingen  (1812) ;  and  essays  in  the  All- 
gem.  Zeitsehrift  (Munich,  1818). 

After  the  year  1815  there  begins  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted silence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Schelling's  life. 
In  1820  he  lectured  for  a  brief  period  at  Erlangen.  In 
1826  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  new 
University  of  Munich.  Uts  lectures  here  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  many  rising  young  men.  In ^841 
he  accepted  a  call  to  fierlin.  The  lectures  here  deliv- 
ered formed  a  strong  antithesis  to  the  dominant  Hege- 
ItAnism,  and  are  the  best  expression  of  his  later  ^stero. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  editing  his  later  form 
of  doctrine  for  the  press.  Death  overtook  him  in  Aug. 
1854,  while  seeking  relief  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in 
Switzeriand,  at  the  age  of  seventy -nine.  Soon  after 
his  death  (1856)  the  publication  of  his  collective  works 
was  begun  by  his  son  (a  clergyman),  K.  F.  A.  Schelling. 
Thev  embrace  a  first  division  of  ten  volumes  and  a  sec- 
ond  of  four  volumes  (Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1856  sq.). 

PkUo9ophg. — The  philosophy  of  Schelling  does  not 
present  a  definite,  self-consistent  unity.  It  was  in  an 
almost  constant  suce  of  self-modification.  But  it  pre- 
sents two  pretty  definite,  crystallizing  climax-points — 
his  early  pantheistic  idealitm  and  his  later  Chrittian 
theosopky.  Between  these  climax-points  lies  his  long 
period  of  almost  total  retirement  from  public  life.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  growth  of  his  thoughts  may  be 
distributed  under  the  following  five  phases: 

(1.)  Seh£Uing  <u  a  ditteiftU  of  Fichit, 
(2.)  Bin  philo9aphy  cf  nature  and  hi»  tranaeendental 
ideaUtnn, 
(3.)  Him  eimtem  qf  identity. 
(4.)  ili»  tratmtUm  period. 
<|9k.}  Uie  theonopMc  approach  to  Chrietianity. 

(1.)  Schelling  began  his  thought^system  by  absorb- 
ing and  championing  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the 
dav — to  wit,  the  svstem  of  Kant  as  modified  bv  Fichte. 
By  Fichte  the  idealism  of  Kant  was  emphasized  into 
exdosive  validity.  According  to  Fichte,  there  is  no 
other  reality  than  the  absolute  activity  of  the  Ego,  It 
i9  true,  this  activity  of  the  Ego  is  conditioned  by  an  o5- 
jed — the  Not^me.  But  this  Not-me  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  reality  exterior  to  the  Ego;  that  is, from  any 
thing  per  je.  On  the  contrary,  the  Not-me,  the  exter- 
nal worid  of  thought  and  obaer^'ation,  is  really  an  un- 
onnscioua  creation  of  the  Ego,  which  the  Ego  then  sub- 
sequently raises  to  an  object  of  conscious  contemplation. 
But  which  is  the  absolute  reality  with  Fichte,  the  Ego 
as  unconscious  or  as  cooscions?  If  as  unconsdousy  then 
(vod,  the  All,  is  unconscious;  and  the  empirical  con- 
sciousness of  man  is  delusive  and  unreal,  and  is  destined 
to  vaniah  into  unconsciousness.  If  as  consdovs,  then 
(xod,  the  supreme  reality,  has  no  existence  save  in  the 
transitional  flux  of  vanishing,  finite  Egos:  he  is  in  eter- 
nal process  of  becoming  and  of  passing  away.  Between 
these  two  consequences  Flchte's  system  constantly  os- 
cillated, tending  at  the  one  pole  to  self-annihilation, 
and  at  the  other  to  self- deification.  The  latter  ten- 
dency prevailed  more  in  his  earlier,  and  the  former  in 
his  later,  life.  It  was  as  an  enthusiast  for  this  rigid  ideal- 
\9m  of  Fichte  that  Schelling  made  his  philosophical  debut. 
With  Fichte  he  denied  self-consciousness  and  personality 
to  the  absolute  being;  and  he  insisted  that  for  the  ideai 
of  a  divine  revelation  there  can  be  no  place,  save  in  the 
mythological  phraseology  of  the  populace.  The  histo- 
ry of  religions  he  regarded  as  only  a  ^  progressive,  sym- 
bolical manifestation  of  the  ideas  of  the  absolute  rea- 
son.** The  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  ancient 
worid  present  in  an  imperfect  and,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
scious form  that  which  modem  thought  has  developed 
in  fuU  consciousness  of  its  own  processes.  Perhaps  the 
chief  feature  in  which  Schelling  differed  from  Fichte 
from  the  verv  ootset  was  that  he  found  a  deeper  sig- 


nificance in  the  different  forms  of  religion  than  Fichte 
had  done. 

(2.)  Schelling*s  second  phase  (1796-1800)  sprang  from 
his  growing  conviction  that  a  mere  subjective  idealism 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  empirical  objective  world  by 
which  we  are  met  on  every  hand.  He  did  not  mean 
by  this  to  give  up  the  results  of  his  idealism ;  he  only 
meant  to  reach  the  same  resulta  upon  another  path — to 
rediscover  the  reason  of  the  subject  in  the  objective 
reason  of  the  world  of  nature.  Thereby  he  introduced 
a  new  stadium  into  his  philosophy :  constructive  or  cre- 
aivoe  knowledge  was  put  into  the  place  of  the  previous 
critical  knowledge.  As  previously  the  Ego  had  con- 
centrated itself  absolutely  upon  itself,  so  now  this  Ego, 
the  subject,  was  to  expand  itself  over  the  universe  and 
find  the  laws  of  its  own  intuitions  there  reflected.  Out 
of  tuhjtetiee  idealism  sprang,  thus,  an  objective  idealism. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  idealism  the  morcd  element 
loses  its  importance,  and  $peculatire  knowledge  is  the 
one  thing  important.  The  intention  of  Schelling  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Nature  was  simply  to  complement 
the  idealism  of  Fichte;  but  in  reality  it  grew  into  a 
direct  antithesis  to  it.  With  Fichte,  nature  was  merely 
a  means  for  the  development  of  the  subject.  With 
Schelling,  it  was  a  manifestation-form  of  the  absolute 
Ego,  and  had  essence  and  significance  in  itself.  Nature 
was  spirit  visible ;  spirit  teas  nature  invisilde.  This  con- 
ception seemed  strikingly  new  and  important  It  was 
hailed  with  very  great  enthusiasm.  Nature  was  to 
Schelling  a  perpetual  movement  of  self-balancing  force. 
By  the  varied  interaction  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  produced  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  organic  life. 
Matter  is  balanced  force.  Nature,  when  rising  above 
the  antithesis  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  becomes  Ught, 
Light  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul,  the  thought  of  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  matter  evolves  itself  dy- 
namically in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
chemistry.  The  antithesis  of  crude  matter  and  light  is 
harmonized  in  the  higher  stage  of  organic  life.  Here 
light  inheres  in  the  objects;  it  is  their  vitality,  their 
l{fe.  Matter  becomes  here  a  mere  incident  of  the  vital- 
izing principle.  The  stages  of  the  dynamic  process  con-, 
stitute  the  great  divisions  of  organic  life.  The  prepon- 
derance of  objectivity  or  of  subjectivity  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature — the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  hnman  or 
moral.  Matter  is  the  background  upon  which  these 
three  kingdoms  stand  out  as  higher  stages  of  evolved 
being.  Through  it  they  stand  related  and  are  united 
into  a  unitary  cosmos. 

In  his  Philosophy  of  Nature  Schelling  thus  traces  the 
objective  world  in  its  ascent  from  the  crudest  objective 
stage  to  the  highest  subjective;  that  is,  from  matter  to 
moral  freedom  (so  far  as  the  latter  exists).  But,  not 
content  with  this,  he  now  reverses  the  process.  He 
starts  from  the  highest  point  reached  by  natural  philos- 
ophy— to  wit,  self-conscious  man—and  reconstructs  the 
whole  system  of  philosophy  from  a  Rubjective  stand- 
point. In  this— his  Transcendental  Idealism — he  traces, 
accordingly,  the  objective  as  rising  from  the  subjective. 
He  divides  his  subject-matter  here  into  the  theoretical, 
the  practical,  and  (that  which  unites  the  two)  the  ar- 
tistic In  the  theoretical  part  Schelling  considers  the 
various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  their  relation  to  the  va- 
rious stadia  of  matter.  Matter  is  extinct  mind,  l^e 
acts  and  phases  of  self-consciousness  are  rediscoverable 
in  the  forces  of  nature  and  in  the  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment. All  the  forces  of  the  world  are  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  powers  of  ideal  representation.  Organiza- 
tion is  necessary ;  for  intelligence  must  view  itself  in 
its  productive,  successive  transition  from  cause  to  effect. 
This  it  cannot  do  without  making  that  succession  per- 
manent or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  and  succession 
represented  as  at  rest  is  organization.  Intelligence  w 
a  never-ending  effort  at  self-organization.  Among  the 
successive  stages  of  organization  there  must  be  one 
which  the  subject  is  forced  to  regard  as  identical  with 
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himself.  It  is  only  throngb  tbe  fact  that  there  are 
other  Intelligences  than  myself  that  the  world  is  made 
objective  to  me.  It  is  only  through  commerce  with 
other  individuals  that  I  can  come  to  the  consciousness 
of  my  freedom.  The  intercommunication  of  rational 
individuals  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world 
is  the  condition  of  freedom.  But  whether  all  free  b^ 
ings  shall,  or  shall  not,  con6ne  their  action  within  such 
limits  as  leave  free  play  to  the  freedom  of  each  other 
is  not  left  to  chance,  but  u  safeguarded  by  tbe  higher 
law  of  justice.  Justice  rules  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
with  all  the  inviolability  of  a  law  of  nature.  All  at- 
tempts to  supplant  the  reign  of  absolute  justice  by  an 
arbitrary,  artificial  statute  code  have  ever  proved  futile 
and  abortive.  The  guarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in 
each  state  must  lie,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordinar 
tion  of  all  states  to  the  common  law  of  absolute  right- 
eousness. The  gradual  approach  towards  a  realization 
of  righteousness  is  the  substance  of  history.  History, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  realization  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Absolute.  It  is  only  through  history'  as  a 
whole  that  the  full  proof  of  God's  existence  can  become 
manifest.  All  single  intelligences  may  be  regarded  as 
integrant  parts  of  God  or  the  moral  order  tjf  the  world. 
This  divine  order  will  fully  exist  as  soon  as  individual 
intelligences  establish  it,  Towards  this  ciinsummation 
history  is  constantly  advancing  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  the  objective  neceesar>- 
and  the  subjective  free.  This  harmony  is  conceivable 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
element,  superior  to  both,  as  being  the  ground  of  the 
identity  of  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely 
objective,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  whose 
original  separation  took  place  simply  in  order  to  the 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  free  action.  If  the  phe- 
nomenal manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  un- 
ending, then  history  itself  is  a  neveivcomplet«d  revela- 
tion of  the  Absolute,  which  disrupts  itself,  in  view  of 
this  manifestation,  into  the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
scious; but  which  is,  in  the  inaccessible  light  in  which 
it  dwells,  the  eternal  identity  of  both  and  the  eternal 
ground  of  their  harmony.  To  this  higher  element  of 
identity  no  predicates  can  he  given.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
an  object  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  practical  popula- 
tion— that  is,  of  faith  or  religion.  If  we  torn  our  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  orderliness  of  the  objective  world, 
we  fall  into  a  system  oi  fatalism.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  regard  only  the  subjective,  we  land  in  irreligion 
or  anarchy.  But  if  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  that 
higher  identity  of  both  we  attain  to  a  system  of  provi- 
dence—thtit  is,  of  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  true,  Schelling  leaves  here  untouched  the  very  per^ 
tinent  question  how  this  higher  Absolute  to  which  no 
predicates  can  be  assigned  can  be  described  as  provi- 
dent. How  he  would  have  met  the  question  we  leave 
undecided. 

The  transcendental  idealism  of  Schelling  had  grown 
under  his  hands  into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy. 
It  was  therefore  not  only  co-ordinate  with  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  but  also  super-ordinate.  But  with  this  two- 
fold presentation  of  his  system  from  the  two  poles  of 
the  finite  (Nature  and  the  Ego)  Schelling  was  not  sat- 
isfied. He  now  felt  that  what  he  had  found  as  the  goal 
of  his  highest  previous  effort— to  wit,  the  principle  of 
absolute  identity— should  be  laid  as  the  beginning  at 
the  foundation.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  stage  of 
his  philosophizing. 

(8.)  The  epoch  of  his  System  of  Identity.  In  this 
S3r8tem  everything  is  derived  from  the  absolute  reason, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object.  The  highest  law  of  this  principle  is  its 
identity  with  itself  (A=A).  It  is  absolutely  infinite 
and  one.  Whatever  it,  is  this  absolute  itself.  Single 
finite  things  exist  only  in  refiectton.  As  this  absolute 
identity  is  ever}*thing,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  total- 
ity of  ever}^thing.  It  is  not  the  source  or  the  cause  of 
everything,  but  it  is  it9e(f  every  thing.    In  his  concep- 


tion of  this  absolute  identity,  Schelling  aecBM  to  in* 
volve  himself  in  a  shadow  of  self-contradictioD.  He 
makes  it,  on  the  one  hand,  an  absolute  indiffermee;  at 
such  it  is  purely  n^ative,  and  hence  cannot  be  mads 
the  basis  of  a  positive  universe.  On  the  other  hand,bt 
makes  it  the  identity  of  everything — that  is,  he  makes 
it  the  most  positive  of  all  things.  In  thia  abeolate  iden- 
tity, Schelling  distinguishes  essence  and  form.  In  re- 
spect to  form,  it  is  an  infinite  aelf4aiowing;  it  can  know 
itself,  however,  only  as  subject  and  object.  But  as  this 
subject  and  object  spring  from  identity,  their  only  diF- 
ferrace  must  be  quantitative,  not  qualitative ;  that  is, 
the  absolute  identity  can  differentiate  and  poait  itself 
under  a  preponderance  of  the  subjective  or  of  the  ob- 
jective, but  not  under  a  form  from  which  one  of  tbe 
elements  is  entirely  absent.  Any  equation  that  csa 
be  contrasted  with  A=A  must  be  simply  equivalent 
to  A=B.  The  whole  conception  may  therefore  be  es> 
pressed  under  the  form  of  an  unending  magnetic  line 
with  one  indifference-point  and  two  poles,  at  the  one 
of  which  A  preponderates^  and  at  the  other  B,  thus: 


J=B 


.=fe 


A=A 

At  every  point  in  this  line  all  three  elements  are  present 
Every  single  object  is  therefore  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
essence  of  the  absolute,  and  in  each  of  these  forms  the  ab- 
solute identity  is  entire,  seeing  that  it  is  per  se  indivisi- 
ble. The  preponderance  of  the  objective  or  real  is  natitre. 
The  first  relative  totality  in  nature  is  matter;  and  the 
ideal  antithesis  of  matt«r  u  light ;  and  from  the  oonil»- 
nation  of  matter  and  light  springs  organic  life.  But  it 
is  only  in  an  infinite  self-knowing  that  the  absolute 
identity  is  actu  real,  and  hence  only  in  the  sphere  of 
the  subjective  and  ideal.  This  sphere  Schelling  identi- 
fies with  the  true,  the  good  (religion),  and  tbe  beaud/id 
(art).  Tbe  absolute  identity  is  therefore  the  easence 
of  nature  simply  in  that  it  is  the  ground  of  its  actnsl 
existence.  Everything  is  nature  which  falls  outside 
of  absolute  being.  This  differentiation  of  essence  as,  oo 
the  one  hand,  the  actuality  of  things,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
simply  the  ground  of  their  actuality,  was  justly  regarded 
by  Schelling  as  one  of  the  moet  important  connediog 
links  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  system. 

The  filling-up  of  the  outlines  of  his  system  of  idn- 
tity  Schelling  left  incomplete ;  he  gave  chiefly  the  ob- 
jective phase.  Of  the  subjective  or  spiritual  phase  we 
have  only  fragmentary  sketches.  As  filled  out  in  his 
oral  lectures,  this  phase  contained  the  germs  of  his  later 
and  more  theistic  system.  Religion  is  presented,  not 
as  a  product  of  development  from  a  state  of  barbari.4B, 
but  as  a  product  of  insmiction  from  higher  beiiu^a. 
But  Christianity  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  gfMt 
religions  of  the  Orient ;  and  yet  Schelling  insists,  ss 
against  illuminism  and  the  subjective  moralism  of  Kant, 
on  the  necessity  of  the  chief  theological  ideas  of  tbe 
Bible.  His  thoughts  are  these :  As  the  universe  dilier- 
entiates  itself,  as  real  and  ideal,  into  nature  and  htston*. 
so  history  itself  is  likewise  divided.  The  Oriental  and 
pagan  world  is  the  nature  side  of  history ;  Christtanitj, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  ideal  or  moral  side.  The  pagan 
religions  are  religions  of  nature;  the  gods  are  but  foiccs 
of  nature;  the  infinite  is  subordinated  to  the  finite; 
hence  the  multitudinousness  of  deities.  But  in  Cbiis- 
tianitv  the  finite  is  subordinated  to  the  one  infinite; 
hence  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  Christiaoiiv 
mythology  can  only  rise  from  deterioration  and  pop* 
ular  ignorance.  In  paganism  mythology  is  primittre, 
and  religion  can  rise  only  from  an  intelleotual  ad^'snee 
beyond  the  primitive  dements.  l*he  stream  of  hii- 
tory  rises  through  three  stages.  The  stage  of  nature 
came  to  its  climax  in  the  religion  and  poesy  of  the 
Greeks :  it  was  a  time  of  unconscious  identity  with  nat^ 
ure,  and  nature  was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
eternal  necessity.  The  period  of  catastrophe,  or  of  con- 
flict between  natural  neoeasity  and  moral  freedom  was 
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the  tn^  age  of  the  decline  of  ancient  civilization. 
The  period  of  harmotnzationf  or  of  providence,  was  in- 
aagnrated  by  Christianity.  (This  division  corresponds 
io  pait  with  the  one  made  in  the  author*8  Traiucen' 
denial  Idealism.)  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  God  be- 
comes truly  objective.  But  this  is  an  eternal  process, 
and  the  incarnation  is  not  a  merely  temporal,  empirical 
act;  Christ  oflfen  up  in  his  own  person  the  finite,  and 
thereby  renders  poesible  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
light  of  the  new  world;  this  spirit  brings,  conducts, 
the  finite  back  to  God.  From  philosophic  speculation 
Schelling  looked  for  the  new  birth  of  essential,  or  eso- 
teric, Christianity,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute 
Gospel. 

Connected  with  these  views  is  Schelling*s  next  spec- 
ulative work,  Philoeopkif  and  Religion  (1804).  It  is  a 
self-defence  against  Eschenmayer.  In  it  religion  is  pre- 
sented as  the  ** conciliation  of  the  finite  with  God;"  bnt 
the  finite  is  regarded  as  per  te  fallen.  ^  God  is  not  the 
poatively  creative  cause  of  the  finite ;  the  finite  cannot 
directly  qiring  of  the  absolute,  and  it  sustains  to  the 
absolute  no  direct  relation."  The  finite  is  regarded 
»mply  as  noi  real,  as  delusive.  The  general  back- 
pound  of  this  work  is  an  idealistic  mysticism,  derived 
in  part  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  but  aiao  much  resem- 
bling the  transmigration  systems  of  the  Orient;  it  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  ideas  of  morality  and  freedom. 

(4.)  With  this  work  on  PhUoeopky  and  ReUgion  Schel- 
ling begins  his  transition  to  a  more  positive  Christianity. 
All  of  his  works  subsequent  to  his  System  of  Identity 
bear  a  more  or  less  mystical  coloring  and  become  leas 
and  less  rigidly  systematic  in  form ;  at  first  the  mys- 
ticism resembles  that  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and 
of  Neo-Platonism ;  subsequently  it  approaches  Chris- 
tianity on  the  footsteps  of  Bohme.  But  this  appropri- 
ation of  mystical  views  was  entirely  independent  on  the 
part  of  Schelling;  he  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
them  by  a  g^rowing  feeling  of  incomplete  satisfaction 
with  his  previous  views.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  openly  concede  the  erroneousness  of  his  earlier 
system  or  ^rstems,  but  constantly  represented  his  later 
system  as  simply  oomplementive  of  his  previous  ones. 

But  his  change  of  view  is  very  radical.  It  came  to 
definite  expression  for  the  first  time  in  1809,  in  his  dis- 
cusnon  of  Uie  nature  of  human  freedom.  Here  is  to  be 
found  in  embryo  the  very  essence  of  his  final  system. 
Schelhng  gives  up  monism.  Monism  cannot  solve  the 
riddle  of  good  and  evil,  and  gives  no  play  to  creatural 
freedom.  Idealism  must  be  complemented  by  realism. 
Idealism  is  the  soul  of  philosophy ;  realism  is  its  vital 
body;  it  is  only  from  the  union  of  the  two  that  a  vital 
whole  can  result.  A  few  of  Schelling's  positions  here 
are  these :  As  nothing  exists  before  or  outside  of  God, 
so  he  has  the  ground  of  bis  existence  within  himself. 
This  ground  of  his  existence  is  not  God  per  m,  but  it  is 
a  nature  in  God ;  this  nature  is  inseparable  from  (lod, 
but  yet  it  is  distingtiishable;  it  is  not  actually,  but  only 
logically,  antecedent  to  God.  It  is  only  from  this  nat- 
ure in  God  that  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  finite 
things  is  explicable.  In  order  that  these  things  be 
other  than  God,  it  must  be  that  they  have  the  ground 
of  their  existence  in  something  which  is  not  God;  that 
is,  in  that  in  God  which  is  not  (>od  himself.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  these  thoughts  brings  us  to 

(5l)  Schelling's  Later  System.  The  thoughts  here 
met  with  are  unquestionably  among  the  most  brilliant 
snd  suggestive  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
field  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  At  the  threshold  of 
this  system  we  meet  with  an  examination  of  the  impli- 
cstions  of  creatural  freedom.  Among  the  fruitful  con- 
clusions here  reached  is  this,  that  purely  rational,  logical 
thought  is  incapable  of  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
reality.  This  conclusion  leads  to  a  distribution  of  phi- 
losophy into  negatwe  and  positive.  By  this  distinc- 
tion, Schelling  cooms  into  sharp  antithesis  to  Uegel, 
who  endeavored  to  comprehend  the  real  by  the  processes 
of  mere  abstract  thought.    In  the  view  of  Schelling, 


this  is  impossible.  Pure  thought,  pure  reason,  cannot 
a  priori  comprehend  the  existence  of  the  objective 
world  of  reality.  WktU  a  thing  is  and  that  it  is  {quid 
sit  et  quod  sit^  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
veluit,  the  essence  of  a  thing,  may  be  expressed  in 
thought,  in  ideas.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  exists  is 
given  by  something  outside  of  thought — to  wit,  its  ex- 
istence itself.  This  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  expe^ 
rience,  and  not  from  reason.  Existence  canno^  there- 
fore, be  demonstrated;  it  can  only  be  experienced.  It  is 
only  through  this  knowledge  from  experience  that 
thought  reaches  to  true  knowledge.  A  negative  or 
ideal  philosophy  has  to  do  only  with  the  possMe.  It  is 
only  a  positive  philosophy  that  can  rise  to  contact  with 
the  real  and  with  that  which  springs  from  the  real— to 
vritj  freedom  and  free  action.  But  as  the  whole  of  the 
results  of  freedom  is  not  yet  complete,  a  positive  phi- 
losophy cannot  be  presented  in  as  rounded  a  systematic 
form  as  is  poesible  with  the  negative.  The  highest  at- 
tainment of  negative  philosophy  is  to  show  how  the 
highest  principle  is  tn  idea.  The  connecting  link  which 
leads  over  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  form  of 
philosophy  is  the  conviction,  forced  upon  us  by  expe- 
rience, that  God  must  be  more  than  mere  idea — that  is, 
that  he  is  real.  As  negative  philosophy  is  the  a-pri" 
orism  of  the  empirical,  so  positive  philosophy  is  the  em^ 
piricism  of  the  a-prioristic — that  is,  it  is  philosophical 
empiricism. 

Positive  philosophy  can  assume  a  starting-point  al- 
most anywhere>-thn8 :  '^I  will  that  which  is  higher 
than  subsunce,  to  wit,  the  Lord  of  all  being."  From 
this  initial  assumption  it  then  proceeds  deductively,  and 
the  experience  which  results  reacts  as  verification  of 
the  assumed  starting-point.  The  world  is  here  the 
posterius;  the  unconditioned  prius  is  God.  And  the 
whole  drama  of  human  history  is  an  accumulative  prouf 
that  this  posterius  isjrom  this  prius.  It  is  only  in  the 
sphere  of  positive  philosophy  that  we  reach  the  field  of 
religion—that  is,  of  a  real  (not  merely  ideal)  relation  of 
man  to  God.  The  transition  from  a  negative  to  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  is  like  that  from  the  law  to  the  Gospel. 
For  a  purely  rational  science,  the  idea  of  an  objective 
religion  does  not  exist.  Religion  originates  practiatHy 
through  a  longing  and  desire  of  the  spirit,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  merely  ideal  God  of  speculation. 
This  longing  is  not  an  expression  of  the  practical  reason, 
as  Kant  would  have  it,  but  rather  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality. It  is  not  the  generic,  but  the  specific,  that  leads 
to  God;  for  it  is  not  the  generic  element  of  man  (the 
reason),  but  the  specific  (the  personality),  that  calls  for 
happiness.  The  individual,  as  personality,  calls  for  a 
person  who  is  outside  of  and  above  the  world — a  Heart 
— with  which  it  may  commune.  The  object  and  con- 
tent of  positive  philosophy  are  furnished  by  revelation. 
But  revelation  is  not  philosophy,  even  as  a  ledge  of 
rocks  is  not  geology ;  it  becomes  philosophy  only  when 
thought  digests  and  constructs  it.  Revelation  is  as  es- 
sential to  religious  knowledge  as  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  to  geological  knowledge ,  hence  the  absolute  defect 
of  rationalism ;  reason  is  not  competent  to  judge  as  to 
what  revelation  should  be,  but  only  to  construct  the 
revelation  which  is. 

Having  speculatively  reached  the  ideal  of  the  Abso- 
lute Being,  and  being  forced  by  the  heart  to  assume 
that  this  Being  is  objectively  real,  the  philosopher  is 
now  ready  for  the  predicate  of  this  highest  reality. 
This  Being  would  not  be  perfect  if  he  had  not  the  lib- 
erty of  positing  himself  outside  of  himself;  but  this  is  a 
liberty,  and  not  a  necessity.  God  is,  before  the  world, 
master  of  the  worid;  that  is,  he  is  able  to  posit  it  or  not 
to  posit  it.  The  world  is  therefore  a  consequence,  not 
of  the  divine  nature,  but  of  the  divine  ttill.  But  God 
does  not  posit  himself  into  the  world.  God  does  not  be- 
come reed  in  consequence  of  creation ;  and  yet  he  wonld 
not  be  real  without  the  power  of  creation.  Monotheism 
is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  theism.  Theism  admits 
God  as  a  personality,  but  this  personality  is  an  empty 
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ondifferenLiateil  infinity,  and  haa  within  itself  no  poten- 
tiality, no  basin  for  a  world  outside  of  God.  God  wper 
se  a  plurality  o/poiencieSf  and  he  is  the  totality  q/*  these 
potencies.  And  the  great  error  of  pantheism  is  not  that 
it  holds  that  there  is  no  being  outside  of  God,  and  that 
all  existence  is  God's  exbtence,  "  for  all  hearts  cheer- 
fully and  joyously  concede  this;"  but  it  consists  in  as- 
signing to  God  a  necessary  and  involuntary  identity 
with  whatsoever  is.  It  is  only  from  this  idea  of  mono- 
theism as  distinguished  from  theism  and  pantheism  that 
a  transition  to  the  truth  of  the  trinity  is  possible.  The 
entire  God— that  is,  God  as  the  totality  of  the  di\dne 
potencies — is  the  Creator,  the  Father;  and  he  is  Father 
only  in  that  he  confronts  the  poesibility  of  what  is  to 
be ;  and  his  fatherhood  is  fully  realized  only  with  the 
full  actualization  of  creation.  In  the  act  of  creation  the 
absolute  personality  evolves  its  own  self-existing  es- 
sence out  of  itself.  This  act  of  creation  is  a  yentrating, 
and  the  divine  essence  so  evolved  is  the  Son.  A  second 
evolution  constitutes  the  Spirit.  The  fatherly  potency 
famishes  the  material  of  creatnral  objects;  the  Son 
their  form ;  the  Spirit  their  perfection. 

Revelation  in  the  Old  Test,  lingers  ander  the  forms 
of  mythology.  In  the  New  Test  these  forms  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  The  focus  of  the  new  religion  is 
the  person  of  Christ,  not  as  teacher  or  legislator,  but  as 
content.  The  person  of  Christ  is  both  historical  and  pre- 
historical;  as  prehistorical  he  presided  over  pre-Chris- 
tian history ;  as  historical  he  laid  aside  his  glory  and 
identified  himself  with  man  in  order  to  raise  human 
nature  into  communion  with  God.  Christ  resumed  the 
glory  which  he  had  laid  aside  only  gradually  and  by 
moral  process.  This  process  began  at  his  baptism.  It 
is  only  on  the  complete  victory  of  Christ  over  death 
that  he  could  send  the  Spirit  as  comforter. 

Schelling  closes  his  philosophy  of  revelation  with  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church.  He  distinguishes 
here  a  prehistorical,  a  historical,  and  a  poet-historical 
Church.  The  latter  will  not  appear  ip  the  present  (eon. 
The  condition  of  the  prehistorical  is'  that  of  a  merely 
subjective  (negative)  unity ;  that  of  the  historical  is  a 
state  of  division  as  preparatory  to  its  transition  to  a 
state  of  free,  positive  unity.  The  historical  stage  of  the 
Church  begins  at  the  point  where  Christianity  attains 
to  domination  in  the  Roman  empire.  Here  it  had  to 
face,  under  a  new  form,  all  the  might  of  the  once  defeat- 
ed Evil  Spirit.  In  giving  itself  an  outer  constitution, 
the  Church  appeared  at  first  as  a  mere  realistic,  mate- 
rial, formal  unity ;  as  such  it  was  of  a  merely  authori- 
tative legal  character,  and  the  more  rigidly  this  legal 
character  developed  itself,  so  much  the  more  was  the 
ideal  (spiritual)  character  driven  into  the  background. 
But  at  the  Reformation  the  ideal  element  came  to  open 
revolt  with  the  realittic,  and  it  then  inaogurated  a  new 
phase  of  Church  history.  Both  Christ  and  the  apostles 
place  the  advance  of  the  Church  in  a  growth  in  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  character  of  this  new  phase  is,  and  will 
be,  that  mankind  recognise  more  and  more  the  supreme 
fact  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  stadium  of  human 
science.  The  three  conditions  of  the  Church  are  typi- 
fied in  the  three  apostles — Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  Peter 
has  the  violent,  aggressive  nature  that  characterizes  ev- 
ery beginning ;  Paul  is  steady  and  constructive ;  John 
has  the  gentle  repose  of  maturity.  The  true  Church  is 
neither  of  the  three,  but  the  synthesis  of  all ;  its  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  Peter;  its  body  was  edified  by  Paul; 
its  content  was  breathed  into  it  by  John.  Even  as  €rod 
consists  not  simply  of  one  person,  so  the  Church  is  not 
embodied  simply  in  one  apostle.  Peter  is  rather  the 
apostle  of  the  Father :  he  sees  most  deeply  into  the  past. 
Paul  is  really  the  apostle  of  the  Son :  he  is  full  of  Ught 
John  is  the  mouth-pieoe  of  the  Spirit:  he  has  the  deep 
**  words'*  of  spiritual  truth  and  warmth. 

As  a  whole,  no  system  of  modem  phikMophy  has  more 
fully  allied  itself  with  Christianity  than  that  of  Schel- 
ling; he,  of  all  the  great  speculatists,  has  alone  treated 
this  religion  as  '*real  history."    To  Schelling  Chris- 


tianity is  a  higher,  a  snpematural  stream  of  bistofv 
flowing  u(H>n  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  of  cosmic  historv. 
He  treats  this  history,  not  atomisiically,  but  genetkallr. 
This  genetic  method  of  theologizing  has  become  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  modem  theology.  Schleier- 
macher,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Lange,  Biartenseo,  have  all 
practiced  it.  Its  general  trait  is  an  earnest  mdeavor  to 
coordinate  the  parts  into  the  whole,  and  to  gnsp  the 
whole  as  a  vital  unity ;  and  its  stimulative  relation  to 
contemporary  theological  thought  is  an  evident  result 
of  this  its  chief  trait ;  and  that  in  its  details  it  may  fn^ 
quently  be  erroneous,  or  that  many  of  its  speculatioiv 
are  over-presumptuous,  does  not  destroy  its  value  as  a 
whole. 

Few  thinkers  have  had  more  enthusiastic  disdpkt 
than  Schelling.  G*  M.  Klein  espoused  his  system  of 
identity.  J.  J.  Wagner  defended  the  earlier  Schellioi; 
against  the  so-called  later.  G.  A.  F.  Ast  applied  hi<« 
method  to  the  studv  of  Plato.  T.  A.  Rixner  became  a 
fruitful  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  L.  Oken 
applied  Schelling's  thoughts  to  an  elaborate  phikeopby 
of  nature;  Nees  von  Esenbeck  applied  them  to  ibe 
physiology  of  plants ;  B.  U.  Blasche,  to  pedagogics  and 
religious  philosophy ;  J.  P.  Y.  Troxler,  to  the  sdenoe  of 
cognition.  A.  K.  A.  Eschenmayer  received  here  hit 
fundamental  inspiration.  J.  Grdrres  adapted  Sehellini; 
to  Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  G.  U.  Von  Schubert  re- 
flected him  in  a  popular  Christian  mysticism.  K.  F. 
Burdach  made  large  use  of  his  philosophy  of  nature. 
K.  G.  Cams  represented  him  in  psychology  and  cnni- 
ology ;  U.  C.  Oersted,  in  physics;  K.  W.  F.  Solger,  bi 
swthetics;  H.  Steffens,in  general  religions  philosophy ; 
J.  E.  Yon  Berger,  in  the  philosophy  of  law.  F.  Von 
Baader  developed  and  remoulded  Schelling's  later  view* 
into  a  very  rich  and  elaborate  system  of  Christian  the- 
osophy.  K.  C.  F.  Krause  applied  Schelling's  views  to 
general  literature  and  freemasonry.  F.  G.  Stahl  wts 
largely  influenced  by  the  later  Schelling  in  bis  philoso- 
phy of  law  and  in  his  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  Coleridge  received  much  insiorstion 
from  the  early  Schelling,  and  through  Coleridge  thb  in- 
fluence went  over  into  the  pantheistic  traits  of  Wonh- 
worth.  Agassiz  was  inspired  by  Schelling's  views  of 
nature.  And  many  of  the  brilliant  hypotheses  which 
have  played  so  large  a  role  in  modem  physics — such  ss 
the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  the  homologies  of  th« 
skeleton,  the  origin  of  species — are  really  found  in  genn 
in  the  early  works  of  Schelling. 

On  Schelling,  consult  Herzog,  Reai^EneyUop.  ziii. 
508-661;  Ueberweg,  Hiet,  of  Philosophy,  voL*  ii:  Us- 
genbach.  Hist,  of  Doctrine ;  Hunt,  Hist,  of  RaHomaiism  ; 
Bowen, Modem  Philosophy;  and  all  works  on  modem 
German  speculation.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Schelling;,  Joseph  F.,  general  superintendent  st 
Maulbrunn  in  WUrtemberg,  was  bom  in  1737,  and  died 
in  1812.  ^  Among  his  contributions  to  Biblical  literature 
are  the  writings  of  Solomon  translated  into  Latin,  with 
notes  (Stuttgart,  1806),  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Ute  of 
the  A  rabic  to  a  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Hfbrew  (Stutt- 
gart, 1771). 

Schenok,  Georob,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  at  Mattewan,  N.Y.,  Jan.  27,  1816,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  0>llege,  August,  1887.  During  his  bov- 
hood  he  was  crippled  for  life  by  a  severe  tall  while  skat- 
ing. Hip-disease  ensued  in  its  most  painful  form.  Hf 
was  helpless  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  never  after 
able  to  walk  without  cratch  or  cane  and  a  high  boot. 
But  this  affliction  was  sanctified  to  his  conversion  dar^ 
ing  his  collegiate  life.  He  studied  theology  in  the  New 
Branswick  Seminary,  and  after  graduation,  in  1840,  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bedminsier. 
N.  J.  This  was  his  only  charge — a  very  lai^,  intelli- 
gent, well-trained  conntry  congregation,  which  has  en- 
joyed a  long  succession  <»f  able  ministers.  Mr.  Schenck 
was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  unusnal  power  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  the  appUoatioo  of  it  to 
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the  oonscienoes  of  his  hearers.  He  was  at  times  brill- 
isnt,  always  earnest,  and  ^  never  feared  the  face  of  clay." 
liis  fine  social  qualities,  deep  piety,  and  skill  as  a  phy- 
ndan  <^8ouUs  endeared  him  to  his  people.  His  enei^y 
was  marvellous.  "  What  he  began,  he  expected  to  do. 
His  t>ody  was  like  a  little  craft  driven  by  a  tremendous 
engine;  and  for  Just  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  timbers 
80  soon  fell  apart.  He  preached,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
*with  all  his  might.*  He  was  no  less  zealous  as  a  pas- 
tor.** His  tastes  were  refined,  literary,  scholarly.  But 
everything  was  bent  to  his  life-work  as  a  minister.  In 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  the  temperance 
cause  and  educational  movements,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  "zeal  with  knowledge.'*  His  ministry  was  greatly 
blessed  in  conversions  and  revivals,  and  in  the  edifica- 
tion of  ihe  Church.  He  died  in  1852,  of  palsy,  which 
struck  him  down  just  after  he  came  from  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  lecture  and  a  visit  to  a  sick  man.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  he  never  but  twice  consented  to 
frequent  re<|uests  to  appear  in  print.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ  ( 1843 )  and  an  A  ddre»$  on 
Musk  (in  which  he  was  a  proficient)  (1849)  are  all  of 
his  publications.  See  Memorial  Sermon^  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Chambers;  Letter  of  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse;  Sprague's  An- 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schenk,  Hartmann,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
April  7, 1634,  at  Ruhla,  near  Eisenach.  He  studied  at 
Helmstkdt  and  Jena,  and  was  pastor  at  Bibra  and  Volk- 
ershauaen.  His  motto  was, "  Mea  Hiereditas  Servator,** 
and  he  died  May  2, 1681.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
who  not  only  prayed  himself,  but  also  taught  others 
how  to  pray.  He  wrote  some  hymns,  which  are  still 
in  use  in  the  German  churches.  See  G.  Ludovici,  De 
Hymttii  ei  Hymnopms  Henneberfficis  ( Schleusingen, 
1703).  p.  27;  Wezel,  Hymno-pceoffraphia  (Hemistadt, 
1724),  iii,  49 ;  Koch,  Gesch,  de$  detttschen  KirchenliedeSj 
iii,  427 ;  Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschatz,  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schenk,  Heinrich  Theobald,  a  Lutheran 
hymn-writer,  was  bom  at  Alsfeld,  and  became  head- 
master of  the  school  at  Giesnen,  and  afterwards  chief 
pastor  there,  where  he  died  in  1727.  He  is  the  author 
«f  Wer  sind  die  vor  Gotte»  Thrtme  (based  on  Rev.  vii, 
13-17),  transL  into  English  by  £.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
(he  Germany  p.  91,  "  Who  are  these,  like  stars  appear- 
ing.** See  Koch,  Geseh,  des  deutschen  KirchenliedeSj  iv, 
535 ;  Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschatz,  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schermerhom,  John  F.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  about  1785,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1809,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  he  left  in  1818  for  the  Dutch  Re- 
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formed  Church.  He  was  first  settled  at  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.,  1817-27.  In  1817  he  visited  Upper  Canada  with 
Rev.  .Jacob  Van  Yechten,  and  labored  three  months 
among  the  Dutch  churches  there.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Domestic  Missions,  1828  or  1829,  by  the 
Northern  Board  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the 
Church  and  determine  the  proper  missionary  fields. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
whole  Church.  His  energy  and  zeal  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  benevolence  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
substantial  fruits  of  his  labors  was  the  organization  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  Utica,  Ithaca,  and  Geneva, 
besides  others  in  less  prominent  places.  But  serious 
difficulties  embarrassed  his  administration,  and  he  re- 
signed the  ofiice  in  1832.  He  never  afterwards  held  a 
pastoral  chai^,  but  was  frequently  a  leading  member 
of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  continued  to  interest 
himself  in  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  Church. 
In  18S2  president  Jackson,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm 
personal  and  political  friend,  appointed  him  one  of  a 
commission  to  remove  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  In- 
dians be}'ond  the  Mississippi.  This  work  also  brought 
with  it  some  nnhappy  complications,  which  hindered 
his  subsequent  usefulness.  He  was  a  powerful  preach- 
er, a  public  debater  of  unusual  mental  vigor,  acuteness. 


tact,  and  argumentative  ability.  His  restless  brain  was 
always  teeming  with  great  schemes,  which  often  were 
Utopian  in  their  results.  In  conversation  he  was  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  beyond  most  men.  Hi»  SA^mpa- 
thies  were  tender;  and,  when  preaching  or  conversing  on 
the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel,  he  not  only  felt  deeply, 
but  possessed  great  power  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  He  labored  much  and  successfully  in 
revivals  of  religion  as  a  helper  to  his  brethren.  In  per- 
son he  was  very  large,  robust,  and  commanding.  He 
died  in  1850  after  a  short  illness.  See  Memoir  ofptttr 
Lahagh,  />.  A,  by  G.  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  p.  62, 120, 161-168. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schermerhom,  Richard  B.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.Y.,  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
received  on  trial  bv  the  New  York  Conference  in  1826, 
transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  Maine  Conference, 
admitted  into  full  connection  in  1828,  and  successively 
appointed  to  the  Scarborough  and  Gotham  circuits,  and 
Belfast,  Hallowell,  Bangor,  Buxport,  and  Gardiner  sta- 
tions. In  1834-85  he  was  appointed  to  Augusta  dis- 
trict, and  also  elected  as  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  died  April  18,  1836.  He  was  a  man  well 
read,  of  uniform  and  deep  piety,  good  preaching  talents, 
and  successful  in  the  great  object  of  the  miiiistr}\  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  409. 

Scheuchaer,  John  Jamks,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  bom  in  1672,  at  Zurich,  where  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
died  in  1733.  He  was  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works :  Natural  History  of  the  Biblej  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man (1782-37, 8  vols,  fol.)  '.^Natural  History  ofSwiU- 
erland  (1708, 3  vols.). 

Bchian,  Joha:«n  Robert,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  Oct.  31,  1828,  in  Loewen.  In  1852  he 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  Breslau,  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  liegnitz  in  1858,  and  afterwards  first 
deacon  in  the  same  place,  where  he  died,  Jan.  16, 1876. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  Silesia ; 
and,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  wrote.  Ratio  qvce 
intercesserit  inter  Melanchthonem  et  Lutherum  erplicatur 
et  quid  cUtribuerif  ad  Ecdesiam  Ecangelicam  constituen- 
dam  exponitur  (Gottingse,  1855).  See  Zuchold,  Bibii' 
otheca  TheoL  ii,  1137;  Thevlogisches  Jahrbuch,  1877, 
p.  228.     (B.  P.) 

Bchiavone,  Andrea  Medula  (or  Medola),  an 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Sebenico,  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and 
went  to  Venice  at  an  early  age,  where  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  house-painter.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  studied 
the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist, 
hearing  of  his  poverty  and  seeing  his  ability,  employed 
him,  with  Tintoretto  and  others,  in  omamenting  the 
grand  hall  of  the  library  of  San  Marco.  His  designs 
were  good,  but  the  drawing  so  defective  as  to  render  him 
unable  to  compete  successfully  vrith  his  rival  Tintoretto. 
It  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  works  were  appre- 
ciated. His  life  was  miserable.  He  died  in  Venice 
in  1582.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Eternal  Father 
among  the  Angels: —-John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert: — 
The  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth  :-^The  Death  of 
Abel: — and  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Etchings 
by  him  are  found  after  his  own  compositions,  and  cop- 
ies of  Raphael  and  others. 

Schickard,  Wiuielm,  a  learned  German  Oriental- 
ist and  distinguished  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Herren- 
berg,  near  Tubingen,  April  22, 1 592.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  theological  course,  he  was  for  a  while  vicar  in 
his  native  town,  but  in  1613  retumed  to  Tubingen,  and 
there  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew.  In  1616  he  was  pastor 
at  NUrtingen,  continuing  his  studies  in  various  lan- 
guages. An  acquaintance  which  sprang  up  between 
him  and  Kepler  letl  to  his  turning  his  attention  to  math- 
ematics, to  which  he  afterw^ards  gave  much  of  his  time; 
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To  oocnpy  his  spare  moments,  he  learned  the  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood,  and  made  use  of  this  acquirement 
in  constructing  a  celestial  globe  and  astronomical  charts. 
In  1618  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen, 
and  added  to  his  knowledge  of  languages  by  studying 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  all  with- 
out any  teacher  or  instruction  save  what  he  gained 
himself.  In  1628  he  was  made  member  of  the  College 
of  Arts,  and  in  1629  was  elected  inspector  of  the  schools 
at  Stuttgart.  He  occupied  in  1631  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy at  Tubingen,  without  giving  up  his  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship. After  the  battle  of  Tubingen  he  retired  to 
Austria,  but  returned  later  only  to  meet  the  plague, 
which  bereft  him  of  nearly  his  entire  family,  and  finally 
terminated  his  own  life,  Oct.  23, 1686.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  all  relating  either  to  Oriental  languages  or 
astronomy.  His  most  valuable  work  is  Jiu  Regkan 
nebrmorum^  or  "^.b^SH  Id&^m,  especially  in  the  edition 
of  Carpzov  (Leips.  1674).  See  Vita  Schickardi;  Balth. 
YiaafoiSi  Apotheosis  Schickardi;  FUrst,  BiUiotheca  Ju^ 
daica,  iii,  270  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Bibiiographisches 
Himdbuch,  p.  125  sq.;  Cataiogus  LUnvrum  HAr,  th 
^tU.A^/<»afia,p.2565;  R.Simon,  ^M&Critft^u^, p. 474; 
Diestel,  Guch,  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  822  sq.,  834,  449, 
601,  621 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GsMraie,  s.  v. 

Schincke,  Johanm  Christian  Gotthilf,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  in  1782  at  Querfurt,  and  died 
in  1889  as  pastor  of  Wispitz,  in  Anhalt-Kothen.  He 
wrote,  Metakritische  Bwbachtungen  iU)er  die  pr&us. 
Agende  (Halle,  1824) : — Jesus  Christus,  tin  Erhauvmgs' 
buck  (ibid.  1926'):-^£vangeUsche  Geschichien  wtd  Redm 
in/rommen  Dichiergaben  (ibid.  1826)  i-^Bihlische  AUer^ 
thumshmde  in  alphabetischer  Folge  (NeusUdt,  1837-40) : 
—  Sammktng  von  auseriesenen  Gebeten  (Halle,  1848). 
See  Regenaburger  Real' Encyldop,  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  BibL 
TAeo^.  ii,  1140.     (RP.) 

Schindler,  Yalrntin,  who  died  in  1604,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  polyglot  lexicon,  containing  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Talmudico-Rabbinic,  and  Arabic 
It  was  first  published  at  Hanau  in  1612,  and  in  a  fourth 
edition  in  1696.  Besides,  he  also  wrote,  Tractatus  de 
AccenHbus  Hebr,  etc  (Wittenberg,  1596) : — Compendium 
Grammaiicm  //ebr€tica  (ibid.  1602;  2d  ed.  1618),  and  oth- 
er linguistic  treatises.  See  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica^ 
iii,  274;  Steinschneider,  Bibiiographisches  Handbuch, 
p.  127;  Cataiogus  Librorum  Hebr,  in  Bibl,  BodManci, 
p.  2566  sq. ;  Gesenius,  GeschidUe  der  hebr,  Sprache,  §  34; 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  447, 452.     (R  P.) 

Bohinmeyer,  Joranm  Adolf,  a  Lutheran  divine 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  bom  in  1738  at  Stettin. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  in  1757 
deacon  at  Itzehoe ;  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Stettin;  in  1774  he 
became  pastor  of  the  German  congregation  at  Stx)ck- 
holm ;  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent at  Greifswalde.  In  1779  he  was  called  for  the 
same  office  to  Lubeck,  where  he  died  May  8, 1796.  Be- 
sides his  Lebensbeschreibungen  der  drei  schwedischen  Re- 
JbmuUorenf  des  Kanzlers  Lor.  Andersen,  Ola/  Petersen 
und  Lor.  Petersen  (Lubeck,  1783),  he  published  Versuch 
einer  twUstdndigen  Geschichte  der  schwedischen  BibelUber- 
setzungen  und  A  usgaben,  mU  A  nzeigt  und  BeurtheUung 
ihres  Werthes  (Flensburg,  1777),  the  best  work  on  the 
earlier  Swedish  Bible  versions.    (B.  P.) 

Sobinner,  Matthew,  a  Romish  bishop  in  Switzer- 
land, and  a  cardinal  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  bom  in  1470.  He  studied  at  Zurich  and 
Como,  and  became  early  noted  for  shrewdness  and  schol- 
arship. In  1509  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sion,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  called  into  diplomatic  service  by  Leo  X. 
In  1511  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  He  intrigued 
against  the  French  in  Italy,  and  was  the  agent  for  pro- 
curing an  army  of  20,000  Swiss  by  which,  in  1512,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  For  this  service 
the  pope  heaped  titles  and  wealth  npon  Schinner,  and 


gave  to  the  Swiss  for  all  time  to  oome  the  appeOatue 
Defensores  EcclesiasiictB  Libertatis,  Zwingli  took  psit 
in  the  campaign,  and  depicted  in  bright  cokna  the  gkxy 
of  the  occasion.  Schinner  now  made  his  headquarten 
as  papal  legate  at  Milan.  Fresh  dangers  from  Fruwe 
arising  again,  he  hastened  to  England  (1614),  and  en- 
deavored, by  his  OraHo  PhiUppica  ad  exdtandos  emCra 
GaUiam  Brittmnos,  to  entangle  Heniy  VIII  in  war  with 
Francis  I.  On  his  return,  he  inspired  the  Swiss  to  re- 
sist the  French  at  Marignanow  When  the  Befonnsdoii 
began  in  Switzerland,  this  cardinal-statesman  gave  it 
at  first  a  warm  greeting.  Zwingli  met  him  at  Einsie- 
deln  and  Zurich,  and  showed  him  from  the  Scripturei 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  the 
cardinal  expressed  himself  as  very  desirous  of  copper- 
atiug  in  the  work  of  renovation.  When  Luther's  life 
was  in  danger  in  Germany,  the  cardinal  joined  with 
those  who  offered  him  safety  and  refuge.  On  reading 
Luther's  works,  he  exclaimed, "  Disputet  Eccius  quantum 
velit,  Luthenis  veritatem  scribitr  But  temporal  ia- 
teresta  held  him  fast  to  the  old  Church.  He  was  even 
induced  actively  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines.  His  last 
few  years  were  spent  in  Rome.  He  died  soon  after  a»> 
sisting  in  the  election  of  Adrian  VI,  Oct.  2,  1622.  See 
Herzog,  Real- Encykhp,  zx,  691-694;  Hoefer,  A'oiir. 
Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  v.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schinos.    See  Mastic 

Schlrmer,  Michael,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bon 
at  Leipstc  in  1606.  In  1636  he  was  called  as  master  of 
the  Gray  friars'  Grammar-school  at  Beriin,  where  he 
died  May  4, 1678.  On  account  of  his  many  troublea,  he 
was  called  "  the  German  Job."  He  is  the  author  of 
some  hymns,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  his  6>  heiTger 
Geist  hehr'bei  uns  ein  (EngL  transL  in  Choral  Book  far 
England,  No.  70,  *«  O  Holy  Spirit,  enter  in").  See  Diete> 
rich,  Berlinische  Kloster-  wul  Schd-Historie  (Beriin, 
1752);  Bachmann,  M,  Schirmer  naeh  seimem  Lrben  v. 
Dichten  (ibid.  1859) ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  KirdHx- 
Uedes,  iii,  838  sq.;  viii,  8,  92;  Knapp,  Even^ftL  Ueder" 
schatz,  p.  1848.     (R  P.)    . 

Schism.    See  Heresy. 

Schism  Bill,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  rendering  Nonconformist  teachers  of  schools  liable 
to  three  months*  imprisonment.  It  was  also  laid  dova 
as  imperative  upon  every  schoolmaster  that  be  shooki 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  of  England,  take 
the  oaths,  and  teach  only  the  Church  catechitib.  If  be 
should  attend  a  conventicle,  he  was  incapacitated  and 
imprisoned.  The  queen,  however,  died  on  the  veiy  dsr 
that  the  act  was  to  have  received  her  signature,  and 
consequently,  though  it  had  passed  both  honses,  it  fdl 
to  the  ground. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Schism  Overtare,  an  overture  which  came  be> 
fore  the  Scottish  General  Assembly  of  1766,  and  was 
produced  by  alsrra  at  the  rapid  spread  of  secesaoo. 
The  overture  affirms  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  meet- 
ing-houses had  been  erected,  and  raised  the  question, 
What  shall  be  done  to  remedy  so  great  an  evil?  also, 
whether  a  committee  might  not  be  appointed  to  cone> 
spond  with  presbyteries  and  gentlemen  of  property  and 
influence,  and  report  ?  The  overture  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  85.  The  argument  turned  chiefly  on  the 
law  of  patronage. 

fitohisms.  Various  great  schisms  are  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  There  was  the  great  schism 
which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In 
the  Western  Church  there  were  early  schisms — (1)  the 
schism  ofJJippolgtus  at  Rome,  A.D.  220-235  [see  Calix- 
tub;  Hippolytus];  (2)  the  schism  qf  Felieissimus  4M 
Carthage,  about  A.I).  250,  which  was  in  reali^  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian  under  the 
lead  of  Novatns  [see  Novatiaks]  ;  (8)  the  schism  of 
Novation,  a  pre£gter  at  Rome,  A.D.  251.  There  wss 
also  the  schism  of  Afeletius.  The  Popiah  Choreh  was 
rent  by  a  great  schism  in  the  14th  century.    Seventy 
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veuB  did  the  popes  leridc  at  Avignon,  and  after  this  one 
party  choee  UrtMn  VI  and  another  party  Clement  VII. 
France  held  by  the  last  and  England  by  the  first,  and 
for  the  next  half  century  the  rival  popes  claimed  each 
to  be  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church. — ^Eadie,  Ecdes, 
Cyojop.s.v. 

Schlatter,  Michael,  a  Swiss  missionary,  was  bom 
at  St.  Gall,  July  14, 1716.  Educated  at  St.  Gall,  he  be- 
came a  clery^yman,  and  in  1746  offered  himself  to  the 
synods  of  North  and  South  Holland  as  a  missionary  to 
the  German  Reformed  emigmnts  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Reform^  churches  of  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown  from  1746  to  1751,  and  organized 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  He  effected  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America  in  Sept.,  1747. 
He  revisited  Europe  in  1751,  and  secured  six  other  min- 
isters for  the  United  States.  In  1757  he  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French, 
and,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonists  when  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out,  was  imprisoned  in  1777.  He  died 
near  Philadelphia  in  October,  1790. 

Schlegel,  Johann  Adolf,  a  German  preacher 
and  poet,  was  bum  at  Meissen  Sept.  18, 1721.  His  early 
studies  were  carried  on  at  Pforte,and  in  1741  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Gellcrt,  Rabener,  Gaestner,  and  many  other  writers 
of  talent.  In  1744  he  edited,  in  concert  with  several 
Mends,  Bremitche  Beiirdgt  and  Vermiachie  Schr\flen 
(1744  and  1757),  which  aided  in  purifying  the  German 
literary  taste.  In  1751  he  was  professor  in  the  school 
at  Pforte,  but  in  1754  left  to  teach  theology  at  Zerbet. 
There  his  sermons  gained  for  him  a  fine  reputation  for 
eloquence.  He  became  pastor  at  Hanover  in  1759,  and 
in  1780  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent. He  died  at  Hanover  Sept.  16,  1798.  His 
poems  have  not  been  very  highly  esteemed,  though  some 
of  his  chants  are  yet  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany.  Besides  these,  he  wrote,  Sammlung  eimger 
Predifftfn  (Leips.  1754-64):— /Vcvfi^en  iiber  die  Leidens- 
getchickie  Jew  ChrtMH  (ibid.  1773-74, 3  vols.  8vo).  His 
two  sons,  August  Wilhelm  and  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
(q.  v.),  acquired  great  celebrity.  See  Schlichtegroll, 
Xekroloff. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghnercde,  s.  v. 

Schlegel,  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ton,  a 
German  author,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  March  10, 1772. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Leipsic  In  1808  he,  togeth- 
er with  his  wife,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  imperial 
secretary  at  the  headquarters  of  the  archduke  Charles. 
He  accompanied  the  duke  to  the  battle-field,  issuing 
patriotic  proclamations  against  Napoleon.  He  was  af- 
terwards secretary  of  the  Austrian  embassy  till  1818. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  lecturing  in  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  He  was  especially  remarkable  as  a  critic  and 
thinker  of  great  originality,  and  his  principal  works  are, 
Grinken  und  Homer  (1797) : — Gesckichte  dtr  Poene  der 
Grifdun  und  Homer  (\79S):^V€ber  die  Sprache  iistd 
Wfisktit  der  Inder  (1808) : —  Vorlentnffen  uber  die  neuere 
Gesckichte  (\Sn):—Phiheopkie  det  Lebens  (1828):  — 
Philoeophie  der  Getchichie  (1829,  2  vols.):— and  Philo- 
aophie  der  Sprache  (1830). 

£lcbleiennaoher,  Frikdrich  Daniel  Ernst,  was 
a  theok)gian  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  who, 
standing  on  the  border-line  between  the  decline  of  ra- 
tionalism and  the  Inrth  of  the  new  evangelical  school 
of  Germany,  exerted  an  influence  for  good  in  all  the 
higher  fields  of  thought  which  has  rarely  been  equalled 
by  any  mind  in  any  age  (**  the  greatest  divine  of  the 
19th  centuT}',"  says  P.  Sehaff,  Creeds,  i,  451).  He  was 
bom  at  BresUu,  Nov.  21, 1 768.  His  father  was  an  hum- 
ble army  chaplain  of  Calvinistic  faith,  upright  life,  and 
rather  cold  and  harsh  temper.  His  mother  (nee  Stuben- 
rauch),a  pastor's  danghteriwas  sprightly,  prudent,  and 
pious.  Young  Schleiermacher's  health  was  delicate. 
His  cdocation  up  to  his  fifteenth  year  was  derived 


chiefly  from  his  parents.  In  1788  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Niesky.  Here  he 
made  rapid  strides  in  knowledge ;  but  he  also  began  to 
be  troubled  with  religious  doubts.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  higher  school  of  the  same  brethren 
at  Barby.  Here  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
body  of  doctrine  which,  not  being  able  to  command  his 
full  assent,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  his  own.  His  first  chief 
doubts  related  to  the  substitutional  atonement  of  Christ 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  The  attempts 
of  his  teachers  to  remove  these  doubts  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  sadden  him,  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
religious  life  would  have  to  be  nurtured  outside  of  Mo- 
ravian circles.  He  was  frank  enough  to  open  his  heart 
and  explain  his  doubts  to  his  dry,  traditional  father. 
The  father  rudely  answered  him,  "  O  foolish  son,  who 
has  bewitched  thee  that  thon  obevest  not  the  truth 
and  crucifiest  the  Saviour  afresh?**  Subsequent  cor- 
respondence, however,  brought  the  father  into  a  more 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  and  finally  led  each  to  esteem 
and  respect  the  other  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  be- 
fore. With  great  difficulty  having  obtsined  bis  father's 
consent,  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  the  spring 
of  1787.  While  thus  breaking  his  outward  connection 
with  the  Moravians,  he  yet  bore  away  with  him  from 
them  a  spirit  of  tender,  subjective  religiousness  which 
ever  after  lingered  like  a  heavenly  aroma  over  every- 
thing which  be  printed  or  spoke.  In  Halle  he  lived 
with  an  uncle,  and  studied  and  heard  lectures  just  as  he 
pleased.  He  was  not  very  methodical.  He  heard  the 
aged  rationalist  Semler,  devoured  the  works  of  Wolf, 
Kant,  and  Jacobi,  became  familiar  with  modem  lan- 
guages, and  pursued  mathematics.  At  this  time  he  wrote: 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  constract  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  into  such  a  sj'stem  that  I  can  readily  assign 
to  every  question  its  place  and  its  solution;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  nearer  approcich  to  it  will  be  made  by  a 
candid  hearing  of  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  by  not 
settling  upon  anything  with  positiveness  until  this  has 
previously  been  done."  These  words  of  the  youth  tra- 
ly  express  the  spirit  that  led  him  throughout  life. 
While  not  in  every  case  attaining  to  definitive  results, 
he  yet  incessantly  worked  towards  that  goal ;  and  his 
one  life-aim  was  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  limits  of  attainable  human  knowledge.  Leaving 
Halle  in  1790,  he  passed  his  theological  examination  in 
Berlin,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  be- 
came private  instractor  in  the  pious  family  of  the  count 
Dohna-Schlobitten  in  East  Pmssia.  Differing,  ultimate- 
ly, with  the  count  on  certain  pedagogic  principles,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  and  taught,  for  a  while,  an  orphan 
school  (1793),  then  preached  as  vicar  to  pastor  Schu- 
mann at  Landsberg,  on  the  Wartha  (1794),  and  final- 
ly was  made  one  of  the  two  pastors  at  the  Charity, 
the  chief  hospital  in  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  filled 
untU  1802.  From  1796  onwards,  his  intellectual  life 
took  on  a  marvellous  richness  of  flow  and  depth.  Sur- 
rounded with  such  persons  as  Brinkmann,  Schamhont, 
Alexander  Dohna,  Henrietta  Herz,  Dorothea  Veit,  he 
breathed  the  most  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital.  In  his  scientific  and  philosophical  studies 
he  made  vast  acquisitions.  By  his  intimacy  with  the 
younger  Schlegel  he  was  partially  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  romantic  school  in  art.  From  this  influ- 
ence the  clearness  of  his  moral  consciousness  was  mo- 
mentarily disturbed.  Hence  arose  his  Letters  upon 
SchlegeFs  romance,  Lucinde  (  Vertraufe  Brief r,  1801 ), 
which,  though  well-meant  and  full  of  moral  earnest- 
ness, brought  upon  him  no  little  odium.  They  can,  at 
best,  be  called  only  a  beautiful  commentary  to  a  bad 
text.  Hence,  also,  sprang  his  romantic  friendship  with 
Leonore  Gmnow,  the  childless  wife  of  a  Berlin  pastor, 
which  was  absolutely  broken  off  only  in  1805.  Much 
satisfactory  light  is  thrown  upon  this  single  shadow  in 
his  life  bv  his  letters  to  his  sister  Charlotte  and  to  Hen- 
rietta  Herz.     These  incidental  matters  did  not  interfere 
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with  the  steady  maturing  of  his  intellectual  and  theo- 
logical systems.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  richest  develop- 
ment period  (from  hia  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-sec- 
ond year)  in  his  life.  Hence  it  is  to  be  explained  that 
with  so  little  previous  literary  experience  (he  had  only 
helped  Sack  translate  Blair's  /Sermons,  Aud  himself 
translated  Fawcett*s  Sermons  and  contributed  a  few  es- 
says to  periodicals)  he  was  able  at  once  to  electrify  the 
nation  by  such  a  roaster-work  as  his  Reden  (discouraes 
on  religion  [1799])  and  his  Monologen  (1800).  Leav- 
ing behind  him  these  earnest  protests  against  the  prev- 
alent spirit  of  irreligion,  he  now  repaired  (1802)  to  the 
post  of  court  preacher  at  Stolpe,  in  East  Pomerania. 
Here  he  passed  two  laborious  years,  and  wrought  upon 
his  German  translation  of  Plato.  Here  appeared  his 
tirst  strictly  philosophical  work,  Kritik  aUer  bisherigen 
SUtenlehren  (1803).  In  1804  he  was  transferred  to 
Halle  and  made  professor  extraordinary  of  theology. 
It  was  a  trying  change;  his  own  system  of  theology 
was  not  yet  matured  in  his  mind;  and  nothing  but 
the  great  practical  wisdom  and  originality  of  a  Schlei- 
ermacher  would  have  succeeded  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  began  at  once  to  lecture  in  a  very  origi- 
nal manner  on  New-Teat,  exegesis,  dogmatics,  aud  eth- 
ics. He  also  preached  frequently,  re-establishing  the 
academic  worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  He 
was  soon  made  professor  in  ordinary.  Although  he  at- 
tracted general  attention,  yet  he  was  not  congenial  to 
the  members  of  the  theological  faculty.  Only  Niemey- 
er  and  Vater  drew  near  to  him ;  Knapp  and  Nosselt  did 
not  appreciate  him.  His  lectures  and  sermons  made 
strange  and  contradictory  impressions.  Was  he  an 
atheist,  a  Spinozist,  or  a  super-orthodox  pietist  ?  Some 
thought  the  one ;  some  the  other.  At  this  period  he 
produced  his  Weihnachtsfeier  (1806)  and  his  commenta- 
ry on  Timothy  (1807).  The  ravages  of  the  French  in- 
vasion interrupting  now  his  labors  at  Halle,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  (autumn  of  1807)  and  became  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Church  (Dreifaltigkeitskirche).  In  1808  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  young  friend,  Von  Willich.  In 
1810  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  a  member  of  two  scientific  asso- 
ciations. Here  the  must  influential  half  of  his  life  be- 
gins. He  was  of  the  small  circle  of  great  men  who  call- 
ed the  new  university  into  being  and  gave  to  it  fame. 
Here  he  passed  from  a  rhapsodical  to  a  dogmatic  theo- 
logian; from  a  proclaimer  of  religious  philosophy  to  an 
expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not  a  revolution, 
however,  but  only  a  growth.  Besides  his  scholastic 
labors,  Schleiermacher  took  a  lively  part  in  the  troubled 
politics  of  his  country.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  Napo- 
leonic oppression,  he  was  unwearied  in  pulpit  labors, 
counselling  patience  and  inspiring  with  hope.  He  gave 
also  much  thought  to  the  Church  agitation  which  af- 
terwards culminated  in  the  ^  Union"  of  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed.  The  most  important  production  of 
his  first  ten  years  in  Berlin  was  his  Glauhenslehre. 
From  1818  to  1822  he  Uibored  with  De  Wette  and  LUcke 
in  editing  the  Theologische  Zeifschrift,  which,  ignoring 
the  vulgar  difference  between  rationalism  and  supemat- 
nralisro,  represented  a  more  general  and  a  higher  form 
of  religious  and  philosophical  science.  Though  not 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Studien  und  Kriiiken  (1828), 
yet  his  contributions  to  its  earlier  numbers  helped  to 
give  it  its  high  character.  But  it  was  to  his  actual 
work  of  teaching  that  the  strength  of  his  life  was  given. 
He  lectured  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  except 
Saturdays.  His  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of 
the  university — with  Fichte,  Savigny,  and  Hegel,  with 
Bnttmann,  B^ckh,  and  Lachmann,  with  De  Wette,  Mar- 
heineke,  and  Neander — was  deeply  beneficial  on  both 
sides.  The  subjects  which  he  taught  were  hermeneu- 
tics,  ethics,  dogmatics,  dialectics,  psychology,  and  phi- 
losophy, besides  other  incidental  subjects.  To  his  ser- 
mons he  gave  but  a  few  moments  on  Saturdays,  rarely 
throwing  upon  paper  more  than  a  few  outlines.  The 
majority  of  bis  published  sermons  arose  from  notes  taken 


down  by  his  auditors  and  then  revised  by  himself.  In 
society  Schleiermacher  took  g^reat  delight,  though  not 
always  himself  the  gp^atest  talker.  Society  did  not 
wearv,  but  recreate  him.  To  the  students  he  was  br 
far  not  so  familiar  as  Neander,  but  the  time  he  gave  u> 
them  left  indelible  impressions.  In  his  domestic  life 
he  was  peculiarly  happy.  Only  the  death  of  his  sole 
son  (1829)  cast  a  shadow  inio  his  life  from  which  he 
seemed  never  fully  to  recover.  Still  he  fulfilled  all  his 
office  and  was  busy  with  his  pen  to  the  very  last.  Hia 
oft-expressed  wish  that  he  might  die  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  consciousness  was  graciously  granted  to  him. 
Early  in  February',  18B4,  he  was  attacked  with  infiaroma- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  which  closed  his  life  on  the  12th. 
His  dying  hours  were  those  of  a  resigned,  joyous  fA- 
lower  of  Christ.  His  veiy  last  act  and  words  were  the 
administering  of  the  eucharist  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

From  these  outlines  x)f  Schleiermacher's  outward  life 
we  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  chief  literary  and  theo- 
l(^ical  productions,  following  in  the  main  the  article 
(forty-four  pages)  by  Gass  in  Herzog's  Real-Emeyklop, 
xiiL  He  stood,  as  we  have  said,  between  the  death 
and  the  birth  of  two  ages.  Combining  the  tendencies 
of  the  two — the  rationalistic  and  the  evangelical— m 
his  own  person,  he  helped  to  bury  the  one  and  to  in- 
augurate the  other.  Yet  he  himself  belonged  to  nei- 
ther. He  gave  the  death-blow  to  rationalism,  cast 
away  the  rubbish,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
evangelical  edifice ;  but  he  did  not  fully  build  it.  His 
intellectual  history  is  the  history  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  his  epoch.  It  is  a  growth.  It  has  a  dawn. 
a  crystallizing  period,  and  a  philosophic  matnrity.  It 
can  be  traced  distinctly  in  the  thirty-one  volumes  of 
his  collective  works  as  edited  by  hia  friend  Jonas  and 
others,  from  1884  to  1864. 

His  career  was  opened  by  his  Reden,  addresses  to 
cultivated  unbelievers  (1800).  This  work  made  an 
epoch  in  the  German  nation.  It  called  the  cultivated 
circles  away  from  their  pride  in  a  high-sounding  phik»- 
ophy  and  from  their  contempt  of  what  they  called  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  incongruity,  said  the  young  proph- 
et, between  culture  and  religion.  The  culttire  that  de- 
spises religion  is  but  shallow  presumption ;  the  religion 
that  despises  culture  is  but  a  caricature.  The  founda- 
tions of  religion  are  as  deep  as  intuition  and  as  broad  a« 
humanity.  Each  individual  of  the  race  is  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  the  universe.     Bv  the  universe  he  is  sustained 
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and  furthered.  In  every  life  there  come  monsents 
when  this  dependence  on  the  universe  is  thrust  upon 
the  consciousness  and  made  the  verv  life  of  the  snuL 
Such  moments  are  as  a  conception,  a  birth,  of  the  Eter- 
nal and  Ab!*ohite  within  the  limits  of  the  finite  and  de- 
pendent. Religion  is  art,  taste,  a  consciouaness  of  the 
All.  In  becoming  conscious  of  the  Infinite  we  have 
the  sentiment  of  our  immortality.  Religion  is  not  mere 
dogmas  and  systems.  It  is  the  deepest  and  truest  life 
of  humanity  itself.  Men  may  sneer  at  religion,  but  ther 
cannot  get  away  from  religion.  Scomers  turn  fron 
dry  dogmatics  to  living  nature.  But  what  do  they  re- 
vere in  nature  ?  Not  dead  matter,  not  prosy,  chemical 
elements,  but  rather  nature's  orderly  march,  its  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  But  this  is,  after  all,  the  \'err 
essence  of  religion ;  it  is  a  sympathy  with  the  eternal 
basis  of  all  being.  Religion  is  thus  univeraaL  We  can 
escape  it  only  by  putting  out  our  reason.  It  is  not 
from  wholeness,  but  only  from  partialnesa,  of  vision  that 
the  cultivated  turn  aside  from  religion.  The  first  thiee 
of  the  discourses  treat,  thus,  of  the  nature  of  religion  in 
general.  The  last  two  give  a  survey  of  religion  in  its 
historical  reality.  As  the  essence  of  religion  is  com- 
munion of  feeling  with  the  Absolute,  the  One,  so  its 
tendency  is  to  organize  man  into  communities  and  to 
express  itself  in  organized  worship.  Aa  there  are  in- 
finite varieties  of  manifestation  in  nature,  bo  the  i^)|ire- 
hension  of  the  Infinite  in  the  soul  of  man  takes  place 
under  endless  varieties.  Hence  the  muItipHcicy  of  his- 
torical religions.    But  there  are  here  points  of  greatrr 
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and  of  leas  approximation.  Aocient  Israel  stood  excep- 
tionally doee  to  the  Infinite.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
One,  the  lofinite  reached  its  (or  his)  intensest  nianife»- 
latioo.  Soch  is  the  general  drift  of  these  celebrated 
RedeiL  Tbey  were  accused  of  a  tendency  to  pantheism, 
though  Schleiermacher  resented  the  imputation.  They 
were  certainly  not  positively  Christian.  But  they  tend- 
ed towards  Christianity,  and  they  unquestionably  pro- 
duced a  more  fruitful  effect  on  the  specific  audience 
which  they  addressed  than  if  they  had  been  of  more 
ooofessionally  orthodox  form.  This  effect  was  sudden 
and  immense.  In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  (1821) 
Schleiermacher  had  occasion  playfully  to  remark  that 
there  was  then  really  a  greater  call  for  discourses  to  the 
over-iighleoua  and  the  creed-worshippers  among  the 
cultivated  than  to  unbelievers.  The  il/oao/o^,  with 
which  Schleiermacher  greeted  the  dawn  of  the  19th 
century,  stand,  as  an  ethical  work,  by  the  side  of  the 
reliffiouB  tendency  of  the  Redm.  They  are  a  self-scru- 
tinizing and  self-exhorting  journey  through  the  relig- 
ious consciouaiess.  Man  should  not  be  simply  one  of 
the  monotonous  members  of  the  universe ;  but  he  should, 
by  self- concentration  and  self-virtualization,  develop 
himself  into  a  rich  and  relatively  independent  individ- 
ual Means  to  this  are  reflection,  meditation,  retire- 
ment from  too  great  absorption  in  dissipation,  business, 
and  external  routine — in  other  words,  the  due  conse- 
crating of  our  secular  life  with  the  devotional  element. 
As  in  the  Reden  an  influence  of  Spinoza  has  been  no- 
ticed, so  in  the  Monologen  some  have  found  a  trace  of 
Fichte.  These  two  works  present  their  author  in  the 
first  stadium  of  his  development.  The  Christmas  Cele- 
braium  ( Weihnachts/eier  [1806])  is  a  transition  step  to- 
wards positive  theology.  It  is  a  charming  dialogue,  in 
the  fashion  of  Plato,  on  the  significance  of  the  birth  of 
ChrisL  The  three  speakers  defend,  each  his  peculiar 
view.  Neither  of  them  represents  the  author's  exclu- 
sive views,  but  rather  all  of  them  in  turn. 

When  we  pass  to  Schleierroacher's  critical  treatment 
of  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  his  least  satisfactory  works. 
And  yet  there  was  combined  with  his  rather  negative 
tendency  very  much  which  has  enriched  the  results  of 
exegetics.  Ignoring  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  he  laid 
free  band  upon  the  sacred  book,  just  as  upon,  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato^  or  any  other  ancient  documents.  But 
he  did  not  doubt  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  was  confident  that  critical  science  is  ca- 
pable of  drawing  the  line  between  the  essential  and 
the  non  -  essentiaL  His  posthumously  edited  lectures 
on  uitroduction  to  the  New-Test,  hermeneutics  and 
criticism  have  not  fully  answered  all  expectations. 

In  his  outlines  of  theology  ( Kurze  Darstellunff  des 
tiwhgisckm  SttuUums\  which  appeared  first  in  1810, 
and  then,  enriched  with  notes,  in  1830,  Schleiermacher 
assumes  very  positive  dogmatic  ground.  He  bases  him- 
self upon  the  objective  fact  of  the  Protestant  Christian 
consciousness.  Theology  is  a  positive  science,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  evolved  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  from  the  exigencies  of  Church  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  a  branch  of  philosophical  science  in 
general.  With  philosophy  it  must  neither  interfere  nor 
by  philosophy  be  dominated.  Its  truth  is  ascertained 
by  historic]  criticism  and  by  the  comparative  study  of 
other  religions.  This  forms  the  philosophical  part.  Its 
product  is  the  historical,  and  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  parts  results  directly  the  practical  part. 
Thb  little  work  is  of  great  originality,  and  has  exerted 
wide  influence.  Its  classification,  however,  has  not  been 
extensively  followed. 

The  richest  product  of  Schleiermacher's  life  is  his 
dogmatics  (Der  christliche  Glaube  nach  den  GrundsSfzeti 
der  etanffeiUschen  Kirehe),  which  was  first  published  in 
1821  (2  vols.^  then,  in  a  much  enriched  and  revised  edi- 
tion, in  1881.  It  is  a  monument  of  genius,  and  has  been 
called  the  greatest  theological  product  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Dogmatics  is  here  presented,  not  as  a  speculative 
science,  but  as  the  systematized  contents  of  the  Prot- 


estant Christian  consciousness.  The  essence  of  this  con- 
sciousness is  defined,  not  as  knowledge  or  action,  but  as 
Jeeling,  and  as  a  feeling  differing  from  all  others  in  be- 
ing a  direct  consciousness  of  the  absolute.  More  specif- 
ically, it  is  t^  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  This  feel- 
ing is  for  the  first  time  clearly  realized  in  Christian 
monotheism.  The  principal  defect  of  this  definition  is 
that  it  makes  no  adequate  room  for  creatural  freedom. 
A  aeoond  definition  is  given  of  the  sfecifically  Christian 
consciousness.  Thus,  qualitatively  it  is  a  transition 
from  the  moral  condition  of  unhappiness  into  that  of 
happiness;  historically,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  life  of 
ChrisL  The  two  elements  must  stand  in  perfect  union. 
This  union  gives  the  limits  within  which  the  healthy 
Christian  life  must  move,  and  beyond  which  lie  the 
shoals  of  all  error  and  heresy.  Redemption  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  of  human  ability  which  overlooks  the 
absolute  necessity  of  redemption.  Christ  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  which  makes  him  either  too  near  to 
or  too  remote  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  fact,  two  opposite  chris- 
tological  and  two  anthropological  heresies— the  Ehion- 
tie  and  the  DocetiCj  the  Pelagian  and  the  Afani^haan. 
From  this  starting-point,  and  within  these  limits,  the 
dogmatic  theologian  has  free  movement.  It  b  his 
privilege  to  seize  the  historical  results  of  the  past,  to 
shape  them  into  self-consistency,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  in  turn  the  historical  coloring  of  the  present. 
Thus  the  body  of  Christian  doctrines  is  at  no  point  de- 
finitively complete,  but  is  in  constant  process  of  matur- 
ing. The  dogmatics  of  Schleiermacher  made  an  epoch 
in  theolc^y.  It  superseded  old  modes  of  defending 
Christianity,  and  inaugurated  new  and  better  ones.  It 
did  not  begin  with  dry  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
it  found  God  already  given  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. It  did  not  make  Christ  simply  a  part  of  the 
Christian  system ;  it  made  him  its  beginning,  its  mid- 
dle, .and  its  end.  In  the  distribution  of  the  subject* 
matter  of  his  work,  Schleiermacher  studies  (1)  man  as 
conscious  of  God  prior  to  the  experience  of  the  antith- 
esis of  sin  and  grace ;  next,  after  becoming  conscious  of 
such  an  antithesis,  as  (2)  the  subject  of  sin,  and  (3)  as 
the  subject  of  grace :  or  the  states  of  innocence,  sin, 
and  grace.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  in  a 
threefold  manner,  describing  respectively  the  condition 
of  man,  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  as  they  relate  to  the  three  above-named  states. 
Thus  Schleiermacher's  method  departs  from  all  previous 
methods.  While  the  schoolmen  begin  with  God  and 
his  attributes,  and  then  pass  to  man ;  while  the  reform- 
ers usually  begin  with  the  rule  of  faith,  the  Bible,  and 
then,  passing  to  the  Deity,  proceed  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  begins  and 
ends  with  the  human  consciousness  and  its  contents. 
The  development  of  this  scheme  showed  clearly  that 
the  old  form  of  rationalism  was  shallow  and  worthless. 
It  emancipated  religion  from  its  entanglement  with 
philosophical  systems  and  placed  it  in  the  realm  of  feel- 
ing. It  showed  that  spiritual  insight — an  awakened 
heart — is  just  as  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian theology  as  lesthetic  insight  is  to  the  enjoyment  of 
art.  But  with  these  healthful  principles  Schleiermacher 
associated  consequences  which  were  of  damaging  ten- 
dency. As  he  made  the  human  intuitions  the  criterion 
of  absolute  appeal  in  art  and  morals,  so  he  made  the  col- 
lective Christian  consciousness  the  ultimate  test  of  re- 
ligious truth.  The  value  of  the  apostolic  testimony  in 
Scripture  arises,  therefore,  not  from  its  being  an  abso- 
lute objective  standard,  but  from  its  being  the  clearest 
existing  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  age.  The  Church  existed  before  the 
New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  appeals  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  but  does  not  dictate  to  it.  In- 
spiration is  not  mere  genius :  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the 
religious  consciousness ;  it  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  what 
is  common  to  the  pious  intuitions  of  saintly  men  in  all 
ages.    The  Bible  is  a  record  of  religious  truth,  not  its 
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formal  organ.  It  U  a  reflection  of  the  Christian  oon- 
scioiisaefls  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  not  a  mechanical 
criterion  for  all  ages.  By  such  views  as  these  Schleier- 
machermade  himself  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  ut- 
terances of  the  religious  consciousness.  Hence  he  is  un- 
able fully  to  appreciate  such  points  of  doctrine  as  are  not 
clearly  given  in  this  consciousness.  Thus  sin  is  under- 
stood rather  as  unholiness  than  as  guilt  before  God ;  re- 
demption rather  a»  sanctification  than  as  justification ; 
Christ's  death  as  a  simple  incident  in  his  life  of  self-sac- 
rifice ;  atonement  as  the  setting-forth  of  the  union  of 
God  with  man ;  the  mode  of  attaining  to  salvation  as  a 
spiritual  realization  of  this  union  through  the  embrac- 
ing of  Christ  in  love  (see  Farrar,  Free  Thought,  p.  245- 
247).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  presented  as  simply  the  col- 
lective Spirit  of  the  Church,  as  resulting  from  the  union 
of  human  nature  with  the  divine.  With  the  exception 
of  the  doctrines  of  immortality,  eternal  life,  and  retribu- 
tion, all  the  other  opinions  in  regard  to  man's  future  are 
questions  of  mere  hope  and  speculation.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  direct  utterance  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  nor  was  it  a  separate  article  of  the  early 
Christian  faith;  hence  it  does  not  really  possess  the 
character  of  an  independent  dogma,  which  the  Church 
afterwards  gave  to  iL  The  Trinity  is,  in  fact,  not  a  des- 
ignation of  Deity,  but  rather  of  the  revelation  of  Deity. 
Schleiermacher  inclines  to  an  improved  Sabellianism. 
The  scholastic  idea  of  a  tripersonal  (yod  is,  in  his  view, 
an  undogmatic  philosopheme,  while  the  simpler  old  Prot- 
estant conception  is  a  logical  self-contradiction  (see 
Theol.  ZeiUckriffy  pt  iii  [transL  in  Bible  Bepos,  Audo- 
ver,  voL  v]).  The  reception  which  the  public  gave  to 
Schleiermacher's  dogmatics  was  very  varying.  Ration- 
alism was  displeased :  the  first  volume  was  too  specula- 
tive, the  second  too  pietistic.  Wegscheider  regarded  it 
as  a  pious  representation  of  essential  orthodoxy.  The 
orthodox  party  warmly  welcomed  it,  though  without 
full  approval  Braniss  and  DelbrUok  criticised  it  sharp- 
Iv.    The  latter  declared  it  inconsistent  with  the  founda- 
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tions  of  Protestantism.  But  it  speedily  recovered  from 
these  shocks ;  and  within  a  few  years  it  numbered  among 
its  disciples  such  men  as  Twesten,  LUcke,  Nitzsch,  UU- 
mann,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Schwarz,  and  Gwu,  These 
men  studied  it,  elucidated  it,  wrote  upon  iL  It  came  to 
honor  in  nearly  all  the  German  universities.  In  some 
of  them  it  was  made  the  basis  of  special  courses  of  lect- 
ures. But  it  speedily  became  evident  that  the  body 
of  disciples  might  be  divided  into  three  chief  groups. 
Some  held  more  to  the  negative,  critical  elements;  oth- 
ers to  the  evangelically  positive ;  others  to  the  middle 
course  of  the  master.  Among  the  more  positively  evan- 
gelical of  his  disciples  were  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Julius 
Muller,  Hagenbach,  Tholuck,  Sack,  Bleek,  Usteri,  01s- 
hausen,  Domer,  Erbkaro,  Martensen,  Liebner,  Lange, 
Eberard,  Auberlen,  Rothe,  Schoberlein,  Palmer,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

In  the  field  of  sfAicf  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
was  only  less  than  in  tUat  of  dogmatics;  but  he  was  not 
privileged  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  satisfactory  comple- 
tion and  consistency.  He  began  with  a  revolutionary 
and  unhistorical  criticism  of  previous  sj^stems  in  his 
Kritik  alter  bisheriffen  Siiienlehren  in  1803.  His  per- 
sonal views  he  began  to  elaborate  in  a  series  of  essays 
in  1819.  The  substance  of  his  lectures  on  ethics  was 
edited  by  Schweizer  {Entwurf  der  Sittenlekre)  in  1885, 
also  more  briefly  by  Twesten  (  Grundriga  der  phUoso- 
phiachen  EUtik)  in  1841.  His  positively  Christian  eth- 
ics (Z>»e  ehrisUiche  Sitte)  was  edited  by  Jonas  in  1848. 
From  these  varied  presentadons  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  derive  a  single  consistent  view.  The  classi- 
fication is  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  (see  a  severe  criti- 
cism upon  it  in  Wuttke's  Christian  Ethics  [EngL  transL], 
i,  861-871).  The  fruitfulness  of  Schleiermacher  in  this 
field  was  rather  in  furnishing  impulses  to  other  authors 
than  as  the  creator  of  a  finished  system. 

Next  in  importance  stand  his  works  on  pedagogics 
{£rziehunffskhre)f  edited  by  C  Platz  in  1849,  and  his 


Praeiical  Theology  (Praktische  Theoiogie),  edited  by  Fre- 
richs.  Of  less  worth  are  his  lectures  on  Church  htatoiy 
(Kirchengeschichte),  edited  by  BoDoel  io  184a  Fcttht 
light  thrown  upon  his  inner  leligioua  life,  none  of  Schki- 
ermacher's  writings  are  move  interesting  than  h'ls  sei^ 
mons.  There  are  thus  far  published  ten  volomca.  Of 
these  four  were  revised  by  the  author,  and  six  have  beea 
prepared  by  others,  mostly  by  Dr.  Sydow.  These  ser- 
mons are  firom  every  period  of  his  life,  and  of  e^'oy 
class.  The  larger  number,  however,  are  not  textual  or 
exegetical,  but  synthetic,  the  regular  developoient  of  a 
theme.  In  contents  they  stand  midway  between  tbe 
instructive  and  the  hortatory.  The  great  preadier 
placed  himself  on  the  8«ne  level  as  his  audience,  and, 
whUe  enriching  their  conception  of  Christianity,  en- 
deavored to  inspire  them  to  a  fuller  realization  of  it  is 
their  lives.  The  uniform  central  point  of  his  utterance 
was  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  Scbaff  (see  Cretde  »/ 
Christendom,  i,  880)  ascribes  this  intense  love  of  Christ 
in  Schleiermacher  to  his  early  Moravian  education.  He 
says,*' It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  German 
theologian  Schleiermacher  was  cradled  in  the  Moraritn 
community,  and  conceived  there  bis  love  for  Christian 
union  and  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  which  guided 
him  through  the  labyrinth  of  speculation  and  scepti- 
cism, and  triumphed  on  his  death-bed.  He  shook  al- 
most ever}'  dogma  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  all  if  he  could  only  retain  a  per- 
fect and  sinless  Saviour."  He  is  inexhaustible  in  tbe 
variety  and  novelty  of  ways  in  which  he  impresses  tbis 
vital  point.  This  singleness  of  aim,  however,  does  sot 
imply  monotony,  but  is  consistent  with  very  wide  va- 
riety of  matter.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  tbe 
circle  of  Chrtstian  doctrine  which  is  not  tbe  theme  of 
some  of  these  sermons;  hence  they  are  often  read  fiwa 
a  merely  dermatic  interesu  They  will  long  be  es- 
teemed among  the  richest  fruits  of  the  German  pulpiu 

Among  the  latest  volumes  edited  from  Schleier- 
macher's  remains  are  his  lectures  on  psychology  {Pts- 
chologie),  by  George  (1864)  and  his  Life  ofJesys  (Lf 
ben  Jesu),  by  RUtenik  ( 1 864).  His  correspondence  with 
J.  C.  Gass  was  edited  by  W.  Gass  in  1852,  and  that  with 
other  friends  appeared  under  the  title  Aus  Sckkier' 
tnacher^s  Ldten  (1868-62,  4  vols.).  A  brief  antobiogra- 
phy,  reaching  only  to  1794,  was  issued  in  Niedner*sZaf- 
sdirijt  in  1851. 

For  sources  for  Schleiermacher's  life  (bendcs  his  ovn 
writings  and  letters  ),  see  G.  Bauer,  KaraldenstUe,  in 
Stud,  tt.  Krit.  1859;  Auberlen,  £in  KaraHerbUd  (Baile, 
1859);  KoMcky  Jugendleben  (Elberf.  1861);  ILScbwan 
(Gotha,  1861);  E.  Maier  (1868);  Baxnuinn  (Boon. 
1864);  Dilthey  (1867);  Schenkel  (1868).  On  hisdoo 
trines,  see  Braniss,  Ueber  SchMermaeker^s  GlmibmiiUkrt 
(BerL  1822) ;  F.  I>elbrUck,  Erortentngen  (Bonn,  1827): 
C.  Baur,  Prima  Riittomilismi  et  SupranaturviUsmi  BtS" 
toria  Capita  Potiora  (1827);  Baurogarten  -  CnMos, 
Schleiermacher's  Deakart  u,  Verdienet  (1884);  LOcke» 
Erinnei'ungen,  in  Stud,  u.  KriL  1834;  H.  Schmid,  Tekr 
Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre  (Leipa.  18S5);  Rosm- 
kranz,  Kritik  (1886);  Baur,  Die  christUehe  Gnosis  (Tu- 
bingen, 1835) ;  Weissenborn,  Dartielbuig  «.  Kritik  der 
Glaubenslehre  (1849);  Schaller,  Far/mai^eN  fifor  ^ri^ 
ermaeher  ( Halle,  1844).  On  his  ethics,  see  Twesten^ 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Schleienaacher*s  PluL  Etkik; 
Yorltoder,  Schleiermacher's  Sittenlehfw  (1851);  Benog, 
in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1848;  Renter,  in  ShuL  v.  Krit,  im. 
On  his  sermons,  see  Stud,  u,  KrU.  1831, 1848.  See  alio 
Schtirer,  Religionsbeffriff  (Leips.  1848);  P.  Schmidt, 
Spinoza  u.  Schleiermacher  (Berl.  1868);  also  OpmsesUt, 
bv  Cari  Beck  (Reutlingen,  1869);  F.  Zachler  (Bresbu, 
1869) ;  W.  Bender  (Worms,  1868) ;  P.  Leo  (Jena,  1868): 
Hossbach  (Berl  1868) ;  also  article  in  Christ,  Etam,  vd 
liii;  Westm,  Bee,  July,  1861;  Meth,  Quar,  i^rr.  April, 
1869;  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  April,  1862;  Jaly, 
1866;  Oct.  1876;  Prwce/on  JSer.  April,  1866 ;  Umtenal' 
ist  Rev.  April,  1869;  Aferoersb.  Ret.  April,  1871;  /VvA 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1868.     (J.  P.  L.) 
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SohletiBner,  JoHK  Frbdkric,  D.D.,  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Wittenberg,  was  bom  in  Leiptic  Jan.  16, 1756, 
and  studied  theology  and  philology  in  the  university 
fif  that  city.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  Gottingen  in  1784,  and  in  1796  professor  of  theology 
sad  proyost  of  the  college  church  in  Wittenberg.  He 
deroted  himself  principally  to  the  lexicography  of  the 
Ureek  Scriptare&  After  the  removal  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  he  was  associate  director  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1881.  Among  his 
principal  works  are.  Lexicon  GrmcO'Lat.  in  Novum  7Vf» 
tamentum  (Leips.  1792;  last  ed.  1819, 2  vols.)  i—Thesatt- 
rus,  tipe  Lexicon  m  LXX  (Leips.  1821, 5  vols.),  reprinted 
in  Glasgow  (2  vols.)  and  London  (8  vols.).  The  lexicon 
on  the  New  Teat,  has  been  superseded  by  later  works, 
but  that  on  the  Sept.  has  yet  found  no  substitute. 

Schluxlok.  Friedrich  Juuus  Hermann,  doctor  of 
theology  and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con> 
sintory  in  Dresden,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1815.  From 
1838  to  1841  he  was  professor  at  the  Kreozschule  of  his 
native  pUce;  from  1841  to  1851  he  labored  in  Meissen; 
and  from  1861  he  was  superintendent  in  Pima,  where  he 
died,  June  3,  1875.  See  Zuchold,  BiUiotheca  Theol.  ii, 
1 148 ;  Theoloff.  Jtthrhuch,  1876,  p.  865.     (R  P.) 

Schmalkald,  Lkaoub  of,  the  name  given. to  the 
defensive  alliance  concluded  provisionally  for  nine  years 
at  Scbmalkalden,  Febw  27,  1531,  between  nine  Protes- 
tant princes  and  eleven  imperial  cities,  with  whom 
five  other  princes  and  ten  imperial  cities  subsequently 
made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the 
league  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  formidable  alliance — which  included  the 
whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and 
WQrtembe^,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland — 
was  for  the  common  defence  of  the  religion  and  political 
freedom  of  the  Protestants  against  the  emperor  Charles 
V  and  the  Catholic  states.  The  league  was  not  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg 
in  1532;  and  on  the  mmor  that  the  emperor  was  medi- 
tating new  hostile  measures  against  the  Protestants, 
another  meedng  of  the  confederates  was  held  Dec  24, 
1535,  which  resolved  to  ruse  a  permanent  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  2000  cavalry,  and  to  prolong  the  league 
for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was  further  consoli- 
dated by  articles  of  guarantee  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Lather  at  Wittenberg  in  1536,  and,  being  subscribed  by 
the  theolc^ans  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  at 
Scbmalkalden  in  February,  1537,  were  called  the  A  rti- 
ciei  of  Sckmalkuld,  Against  the  league  the  emperor, 
engaged  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the 
Torks  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to  contend, 
though  supported  by  the  Holy  League,  a  Catholic  con- 
federation formed  (in  1538)  in  opposition  to  the  Prot- 
estant one.  But  impolitic  management,  mutual  jeal- 
ousies, and  conflicting  petty  interests  dissipated  their 
energies  and  prevented  united  action.  The  ^  War  of 
Schmalkald"  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  Sebastian  SchMrtlin,  into  Swabia, 
to  bar  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
Schdrtliu  forced  his  wav  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
but  the  miserable  Jealousy  of  the  Saxon  princes  para- 
lyzed his  action.  The  emperor,  by  a  proclamation 
bearing  date  July  20,  1546,  put  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
league  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  Maurice,  duke  of 
Saxony,  took  possession  of  the  electorate  by  virtue  of 
an  imperial  decree ;  and  the  Protestant  army  was  forced 
to  retreat.  The  elector  of  Saxony  reconquered  his  elec- 
torate in  the  autumn  of  1546;  but  meantime  the  impe- 
rial army  subdued  the  northern  members  of  the  League 
of  Schmalkald,  and  advanced  into  Franconia  to  meet  the 
combined  armies  of  Saxony  and  Hesse.  The  latter  were 
toulhr  routed  at  MUhlberg  (AprU  24,  1547),  and  both 
chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which 
hsA  been  ascribed  to  treason,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  much 
owing  to  this  cause  aa  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 


The  object  of  the  league— the  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
of  religion  to  the  Protestants— was  subsequently  effect- 
ed by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brill- 
iant feat  of  diplomacy  and  generalship,  compelled  the 
emperor  to  g^nt  the  treaty  of  Passau  (July  31, 1552), 
by  which  this  fjreedom  was  secured. — Chamben^»  JCnqf- 
dop,  B,y» 

fik>bmalts,  Moritz  Ferdinand,  doctor  of  theology, 
bom  in  1785  at  Stolpen,  near  Dresden,  was  first  pastor 
in  Wehlen.  In  1816  he  was  called  as  evangelical  min- 
ister and  member  of  consistory  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  till  1819,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
in  Neustadt,  Dresden,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
1833,  when  he  was  called  to  become  the  head  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi  in  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15,  1860. 
Schmaltz  published  a  great  many  sermons,  which  make 
a  library  in  themselves.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theolog,  ii, 
1149  sq.;  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  (heoL  Literatur^  i,  75; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  ii,  210, 212.     (B.  P.) 

Schmalzgmber,  Franz,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1663  at  Griesbach.  He  first  lectured  on  logic  and  mor- 
al theology  at  Ingolstadt,  then  on  canon-law,  and  died 
in  1735.  He  wrote  Index  EcclesiasHcus  (IngolsL  1712) : 
— Judicium  Ecclesicuticum  (ibid.  1712) : — Clenu  Scecula- 
ris  et  Regularia  (ibid.  1714, 2  vols.)  :—Spon*alia  et  Ma- 
trimomum  (ibid.  1716) : — Crimen  Fori  Ecclesicutici  (ibid. 

1718,  2  vols.): — Jus  Ecdesiasticum  Universum  (ibid. 

1719,  6  vols.;  Rome,  1833-45,  12  vols.) :— Conn/ia  ecu 
Rttpoma  Juris  (Ingolst.  1722, 2  vols.).  See  Regentbur' 
ger  Real'Encyldop,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Scbmeidler,  Johann  C.  Hermann,  a  Protestjmt 
divine,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Aug.  28, 1807,  where  he  also 
died  Aug.  16,  1867,  after  having  occupied  some  of  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  positions  in  his  native 
place.  He  wrote,  Der  Untergang  des  Reichfs  Juda 
(Breslau,  1831) : — Urkundliche  BeUrSge  zur  Geschichte 
der  Haupt'Pfarrkirche  St»  Afaria  Magdalena  su  Bres^ 
iau  tor  der  Be/ormation  (ibid.  1838): — UrhtndHche 
Gfschichfe  der  evang,  Haupt-  u,  Pfarrkirche  zu  Sf, 
Beruhnrdin  in  Breslau j  etc.  (ibid.  1853).  See  Zuch- 
old, BibL  Theolog.  ii.  1152;  W'mer,  Uandhuch  der  tkeoL 
Literafur,  i,  75.     (B.  P.) 

Schmid,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  was  bora  at  Bickelsberg,  1794. 
Educated  at  Maulbronn  and  Tubingen,  he  began  to 
lecture  at  the  latter  place  in  1819.  In  1826  he  became 
professor  in  ordinary,  and  labored  as  such  till  his  death, 
in  1852.  Not  prolific  as  an  author,  he  has  yet  exertetl 
a  very  great  and  evangelical  influence  on  the  clergy 
of  WUrtemberg.  A  snpematuralist  from  the  start,  he 
worked  fruitfully  by  the  side  of  the  more  negative 
Baur,  defending  vigorously  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  utilizing  the  better  results  of  modem  Chris- 
tian speculation.  Men  like  Domer  and  Oehler  have 
given  public  expression  to  their  indebtedness  to  Schmid. 
His  labors  embraced  practical,e3(egetical,  and  moral  the- 
ology. His  lectures  were  models  of  systematic  Chris- 
tian thought.  He  was  not,  however,  simply  a  scientific 
theologian,  but  his  influence  was  also  deeply  and  posi- 
tively Christian.  His  Biblische  Theologie  des  neuen 
TesL  appeared  in  1853  (4th  ed.  by  Dr.  A.  Heller,  Gotha, 
1868);  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  His  Christ'- 
liche  Aforalf  by  the  same  editor,  was  published  in  1861. 
See  Erimterung  an  C.  F.  Schmid,  by  Palmer  and  others 
(Tubingen,  1852) ;  Siud,  u.  Krit,  l'866 ;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  i,  374 ;  Hauck,  Jahresberichi,  1869;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  xiii,  604-606.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schmid,  Konrad,  a  coadjutor  of  Zwingli  in  the 
reformation  of  Switzerland,  born  in  1476;  died  (with 
Zwingli,  on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel)  Gk;tober,  158L 
After  studying  at  Basle,  he  entered  a  monastery  at 
Kussnacht,  and  in  1519  became  its  commander.  This 
same  year  Zwingli  came  as  preacher  to  Zurich,  and 
with  him  Schmid  entered  at  once  into  close  intimacy. 
In  1522  he  threw  aside  Latin  and  preached  at  Zurich  a 
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Stirring  sermon  in  "  good  German/'  in  which  he  opposed 
the  excessive  claims  of  the  pope  and  the  abuses  of  image- 
worship.  In  a  religious  conference  at  Zurich,  October, 
1523,  he  acted  as  mediator  between  the  violent  icono- 
clasts and  the  conservatives.  **  Let  the  weak  have  the 
images,*'  said  he,  *'  as  a  sort  of  staff  to  lean  upon  until 
they  have  taken  hold  upon  Christ;  when  they  once 
have  done  this,  they  will  let  go  the  staff  as  being  no 
longer  needful."  Also  he  blamed  the  coarse  manner  in 
which  some  spoke  of  the  mass,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  deviL  At  the  close  of  his  discourse  on 
this  occasion,  he  recommended  to  the  civil  authorities 
great  moderation,  and  urged  them  to  provide  a  thorough 
religious  education  of  the  masses.  When  Zwingli  at- 
tended the  conference  with  Luther  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1529),  Schmid  tilled  his  place  as  preacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Zurich.  He  was  an  able  and  holy  priest  of  God. 
See  Bullinger,  Rfformaiion»ge9chichte;  Uerzog,  Realr- 
Encyklop,B.  v.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schmid,  Bebafltian,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Alsatia, 
was  bom  Jan.  6, 1617,  at  Lamperheim,  and  died  Jan.  9, 
1696,  at  Strasburg,  where  he -was  professor  of  theology 
and  canonicus.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  prin- 
cipal Biblical  works  were  hb  translation  of  the  Bible : 
Biblia  Sacra  V,  T.et  N.ex  Linguis  OriginaL  in  Ling,  fjol, 
translaia  (Strasb.  1696, 1708 ;  New  Test.  1715) :— and  his 
commentaries:  On  Genetis  (Strasb.  1697)  -.—Judges  (ibid. 
1684,  1691, 1706):— Ruth  (ibid.  1696):— Kings  (ibid. 
1687):— Jo6  (ibid.  1670,  and  often):— Cokelet A  (ibid. 
I70i):  — Isaiah  (Hambw  1702):  — Jeremiah  (Strasb. 
1686;  Frankf.  1697,  1706):— Afinor  Prophets  (Leips. 
1686,  1687,  1698):-//<Mai  (Frankf.  l6S7):^Romans, 
Galaiians,  and  CohsstajUy  etc.  (Hamb.  1704): — Ephe- 
sians  (Strasb.  1684, 1699) :— Hebrews  (ibid.  1680;  Leips. 
1696,  1722):  —  !  John  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1687,  1707, 
1726).  Some  of  these  were  posthumous  publications; 
they  are  all  much  valued  for  sound  and  learned  exe- 
gesis.— Kitto. 

Schmidt.  Brasmus,  a  German  scholar,  was  bom  in 
Delitzsch,  April  27, 1 560.  He  became  pmfessor  of  G reek 
and  mathematics  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  that  city 
Sept.  22, 1637.  His  chief  work  is  Concordantice  Novi 
Test,  (Vitemb.  1638,  fol.).  It  was  republished  in  Glas- 
gow (2  vols.  8vo)  and  in  London  (1880,48mo).  He  also 
published  a  highly  improved  edition  of  Beza's  version 
of  the  New  Test. 

Etohmidt,  Johann  Etisebius,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1669  at  Hohenfeld,  in  Thuringia.  A 
friend  and  pupil  of  A.  H.  Franke,  he  lived  from  1697  as 
pastor  in  Siebleben,  near  Gotha,  until  his  death,  in  1745. 
Schmidt  was  a  fine  hymn-writer,  and  some  of  his  hymns 
belong  to  the  best  of  German  hymnology,  as  Es  ist  volU 
brachtf  so  ruft  am  Kreuze  (transl.  into  Engl,  by  Mills  in 
his  fioroB  Germofdcasj  No.  161,  '*Tis  finished!  thus  in 
tortures  dying") : — Fahre  fort ^fahre  fort  (EngL  transl. 
in  Monthly  Rel,  Mag.  1866,  xxxv,  863,  "  Onward  go, 
onward  go**).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kir- 
chenliedeSf  iv,  402  sq. ;  viii,  141 ;  Knapp,  EvangeU  Lieder^ 
schatz,  p.  1343.     (R  P.) 

Schmolck,  Benjamin,  a  gifted  German  hymnolo- 
gist,  was  bom  in  Liegnitz,  1672.  He  studied  theology*  at 
Leipsic  from  1693  to  1697,  became  assistant  pastor  to  his 
father  at  Liegnitz  in  1701,  but  the  next  year  accepted  a 
call  to  Schweidnitz  as  dean.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  laborious  pastor,  exerting  himself  manfully 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  preser\'e 
his  people  in  their  evangelical  faith.  In  1708  he  was 
made  archdean,  in  1712  senior,  and  in  1714  pastor  prima- 
rius.  Af^er  a  pastorate  of  thirty-five  years,  he  entered 
into  rest,  1737.  By  his  hymns  and  songs,  which  appear- 
ed in  various  editions  from  1704  and  on,  he  has  obtained 
an  honorable  place  among  the  poets  of  his  Church  and 
nation.  Their  general  tone  is  that  of  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  and  of  ardent  love  to  Christ.  Many  of  them, 
however,  betray  marks  of  carelessness  in  rhetoric  and 
of  lack  of  polish.    A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  ap- 


peared at  Tubingen  in  1740.  A  selectioo  was  paUidied 
by  L.  Grote  at  Leipsic  in  1860.  For  his  life,  see  this 
work  of  Grote  and  HenogiReal-Encjfklap,  xiii,606,fiG9. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Schmncker,  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Micbelstadt,  gnaiA- 
duchy  of  Hesae- Darmstadt,  Aug.  24,  1784.  Hb  par- 
ents removed  to  this  country  while  he  was  yet  an  iit- 
fant,  ijnd  settled  in  Virginia.  He  was  converted  in  hit 
eighteenth  year,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  1814.  We  cannot  specify  the  confrn- 
gation  he  served,  but  his  name  is  found  in  1817  in  tbe 
printed  list  of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lotheno 
Synod  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  1820  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  who  met  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  furm  tb« 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Still  later  we  find  him  recorded  s» 
a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  West' 
em  Pennsylvania.  In  1832  he  joined  the  Metbodibt 
Church,  and  in  1838  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  Misaon  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  184i 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  begin  work  among  the  Germass 
there.  He  continued  to  labor  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  until  1848,  when  ill-health  disabled  hint 
From  that  time  he  suffered  greatly,  until  relieved  by 
death,  Dec  9,  1860. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferencts^ 
1861,  p.  165. 

Schnappinger,  Bokipacivs  M.,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  was  bom  at  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  &,  17€2, 
was  first  lecturer  of  theology  at  WUrzburg,  then  prof(K»- 
or  of  exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1807  profesmr 
of  dogmatics  at  Freiburg.  He  died  Dec.  6,  ISSi.  He 
published  the  New  Test,  with  annotations  (Mannheim, 
1807):  —  Doctiina  Dogmatvm  Ecdes.  Christ,  Cath,  oi 
usum  Acad.  (Augsburg,  1818): — Entwurfeiner  bithol.- 
christl.  Religions'  it,  Dogmengeschichte  zu  akad.  Vorl*'tm- 
gen  (Carlsrahe,  1807).  See  Winer,  Handbueh  der  tkeoL 
Literatur,  i,  176, 306, 693 ;  ii,  761.     (B.  P.) 

Schneokenbnrger,  Matthias,  an  eminent  mnd- 
em  theologian,  bom  Jan.  17, 1804;  died  June  18. 184K 
He  studied  Latin  at  Tuttlingen,  WUrtcmberg.  In  1^19 
he  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Urach.  In  1K34 
he  entered  upon  more  thorough  studies  at  Tubingen. 
Here  his  teachers  were  Steudel,  Schmidt,  Baur,  Hiqj;, 
and  others.  Philosophical  theology  was  bis  favorite 
study ;  and  the  book  which  delighted  him  most  wis 
Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre,  He  reached  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  held  the  higbtft 
place  in  a  group  of  thirty-«ight  competitors.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies  under  Sehleirr- 
macher,  Neander,  Marheinecke,  and  Hegel.  With  Ne- 
ander  and  Marheinecke  he  formed  very  cloee  relations 
as  also  with  other  eminent  literary  men,  e.  g.  Chamiso 
and  Gans.  In  1827  he  retumed  to  Wtlrtembeig  and 
began  to  lecture  at  Tubingen.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Strauss,  Yischer,  and  M&rklin.  In  1831  be  entered  into 
the  ministry'  as  preacher  at  Herrenberg.  Althoagb  a 
gifted  speaker,  he  soon  felt  that  not  the  palpit,  but  the 
professor's  chair  was  his  place.  In  1834  be  accordingly 
entered  the  new  theological  faculty  at  Beme.  By  bis 
side  stood  Hundeshagen,  Lutz,  and  others.  Hie  field 
here  was  Church  histon',  dogmatics,  and  exegesis;  but 
it  was  especially  in  dogmatics  that  his  greatest  interest 
lay.  Here  his  position  was  that  healthy  union  of  prac- 
tice and  theory  which  was  so  characterbtic  of  Zwingli 
When  the  Strauss  commotion  broke  out  in  Geraajiy 
(1839),  Schneckenburger  faced  the  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions which  it  called  forth,  and  b^an  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  the  influence  of  philosophy  upon  theology  and 
on  the  collisions  between  modem  speculation  and  Chris- 
tianity. His  position  was  that  of  a  positive  theist  and 
an  opponent  of  Hegel.  Very  fraitful  among  his  labpn 
in  the  following  years  were  his  studies  in  conipaiatirt 
dogmatics.  His  general  tendency  was  unionistic  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  academic  labors,  but  took  al^o 
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ao  active  part  in  the  Church  affain  of  the  canton  of 
Berue. 

In  character  Schneckenbuiger  was  aa  simple  and  an- 
assuming  as  a  child.  Uis  great  defect  was  a  deficiency 
of  self-assertion.  In  his  wedded  life  he  was  very  un- 
fortanate.  His  relation  to  his  childless  wife  was  very- 
similar  to  that  of  Salmasius  to  his  domineering  "  Juno." 
Seeking  relief  from  his  domestic  unhappiness  in  a  still 
greater  devotion  to  study,  his  health  soon  broke  down. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  It  was  character- 
istic of  his  wife  that  his  valuable  papers  were  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  kept  under  lock  and  key.  It  was  only  af- 
ter she  had  fled  from  justice  to  America  that  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  Hundeshagen.  Among 
Schneckenbarger's  writings  are  the  following:  /7«6cr 
Giauben,  TradiUon  und  Kirche  (Stuttg.  1827)  -^Ueber 
da$  Alter  derjndUckm  Prosefytentau/e  (Berlin,  1828)  :— 
Amotatio  ad  Epufolam  Jacobi  (Stu'ttg.  1882)  i—EwUir 
htng  vu  New  Te*U  (ibid.  1882)  :^  U^btr  das  Evangelium 
der  Afffspter  (Berne,  1834)  i^Ueber  den  Begriffder  BU- 
drnig  (ibid.  IS8S)  iStapferiy  Theohgi  Bemenns,  Chris- 
tologia  (ibid.  1842): — De  Fain  Neronit  Fama  (ibid. 
1816)  i^Zur  kirckUcken  ChrittologU  (Pforzheim,  1848) : 
—  VergUiclUnde  DarstelUmg  de$  hitherischen  und  re- 
foraarteR  Lehrbegriffs  (edited  by  GUder,  Stuttg.  1855, 
2  pts.).  Also  numerous  contribtitions  to  the  Tiibu^r 
ZfifichriJ},  the  Studien  und  Kritikeny  the  Theologische 
Jiihrbichery  and  others.  See  Uetzogf  Real^Encyklop,  f 
(;<>d&toiMfre(fevonDr.Gelpke(Beriie,1848).    (J.P.U) 

Sclineider,  Benjamin.  DD,^  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  the  C!ongregational  Church,  was 
bom  in  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  Joined 
the  Cbnrch  in  Norristown  in  1826,  and  soon  after  enter- 
ed Hamilton  College,  in  N.  Y.  Having  remained  awhile 
here,  he  went  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1830. 
From  Amherst  he  went  directly  to  Andover,  and  enter- 
ed the  seminary,  where  the  question  of  becoming  a  for- 
eign missionary  soon  took  possession  of  his  mind.  In 
June,  1832,  he  says,  *'  Blessed  be  God  for  the  prospect  I 
hare  of  consecrating  myself  to  the  good  work  of  mis- 
sionsL*^  With  this  thought  uppermost,  he  pursued  his 
studies.  After  graduating  in  1833,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Abbott.  He  was  ordained  in  1833,  and  Dec.  12  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna.  From 
1834  to  1849  be  was  stationed  at  Broosa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  about  ninety  miles  south 
of  Constantinople.  Though  a  region  rich  and  grand  in 
natural  scenery,  it  was  hard  to  cultivate.  The  princi- 
ple of  toleration  had  not  been  established  in  the  empire, 
and  the  missionar}'  was  subjected  to  endless  annoyances 
snd  persecutions.  His  chief  labors  were  with  the  Greek 
population,  and  they  were  far  less  susceptible  to  Gospel 
influences  than  the  Armenian.  In  1849  he  was  called 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Aintab,  where  he  had  labored 
for  a  time  previously,  and  where  a  wonderful  work  had 
begun  among  the  Armenians.  Here  Dr.  Schneider  la- 
bored until  1868,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  his  la- 
burs  were  crowned  with  abundant  success.  He  instruct- 
ed the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  many  of  the  na- 
tive preachers  in  Central  Turkey  received  their  theo- 
loi;ical  training  at  his  hand^i  Though  he  had  many 
things  to  occupy  his  attention  in  laying  the  foundations, 
his  chief  delight  was  in  telling  the  simple  story  of  the 
cross  to  the  listening  multitudes.  (Gentle  and  winning 
in  his  manners  as  he  was  scholarly,  he  attracted  thou- 
sands by  his  fluency  and  fervor.  Dr.  Schauffier,  another 
veteran  mlisisionary,  in  speaking  of  him,  said,  **  Always 
when  I  can,  I  go  to  hear  Dr.  Schneider.''  The  pulpit 
was  hi<4  throne,  the  place  of  his  power.  In  1868  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  he  should  return  to  Broosa  and 
resume  his  labors  there ;  and  a  few  yeani  later  he  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  Providence,  on  account  of  his  schol- 
srly  atutnroents  and  fitness,  as  the  person  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Marsovan.  While 
Uboring  here,  such  was  his  incessant  toil  that  his  health 
Ksve  way.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  gifts  and  quali- 
fications, an  exact  scholar,  especial!  v  as  a  linguist.     He 
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mastered  with  ease  all  the  foreign  tongues  he  was  called 
to  use,  and  spoke  with  remarkable  ease  and  fluency. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  his  work,  because  he  loved  it. 
Thus  he  lived  and  died.  '*  His  record  is  in  heaven,  and 
his  testimony  on  high.**  He  died  in  Boston  Sept.  4, 
1877.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Schneider,  Johann  Jacob,  was  bom  Feb.  8, 
1797,  at  Basle,  where  he  also  pursued  his  theological 
studies.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  Grenzach,  in  Baden, 
and  since  that  time  he  supplied  the  pulpit  in  different 
places  until,  in  1859,  he  was  called  to  Betberg,  where  he 
intended  to  remain.  Bodily  infirmities  came  over  him 
and  ended  his  life  March  24, 1859.  Besides  a  number 
of  hymns  which  he  composed,  he  published  Die  chritt- 
lieAen  Sdnger  det  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Basle,  1&17).  See 
Zum  A  ndertken  an  J.  J.  Sckneiderj  Pfarrer  zu  Betberg 
(Basle,  1859);  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutachen  Kirchen' 
liedesj  vii,  867  sq. :  Knapp,  Evangel,  LiederschatZy  p.  1344; 
Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theolog,  ii,  1 167.    (B.  P.) 

Schnepf,  Erhard,  an  assistant  in  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Heilbronn,  No- 
vember, 1498.  He  studied  first  at  Erfurt,  then  at  Hei- 
delberg. As  soon  as  Luther  appeared,  Schnepf  wel- 
comed his  teachings.  He  preached  first  at  Weinsberg. 
then  (1523)  at  >Vimpen,  where  he  married.  In  1525 
he  was  called  by  Philip  III  of  Nassau  to  introduce  the 
reformation  at  Weilburg.  Here  his  familiarity  with 
Scripture  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  a  disputation  over 
Dr.  Ten'ich,  of  Treves.  In  1528  Philip  made  him  a 
professor  in  his  new  university  of  Marburg,  whence  he 
exerted  a  reformatory  iufiuence  into  Westphalia.  He 
accompanied  his  patron  to  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1529,  and 
to  Augsburg  in  1530.  In  1534,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Ulrich  of  Wllrtemberg,  he  united  with  Blaurer  in  the 
reformation  of  this  country.  His  seat  of  operation  was 
Stuttgart,  while  that  of  Blaurer  was  Tubingen.  In 
1544  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  Tubingen,  and  rep- 
resented the  more  rigid  views  of  Luther  in  a  Zwinglian 
community.  Schnepf  refused  to  accept  the  inieriniy 
and  in  1548  gave  up  his  position  and  fled  to  Heilbronn. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Johann  Friedrich  of  Weimar,  he 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Jena  in  1549,  and  soon 
had  more  than  sixty  students.  Here  he  became,  along- 
side of  Amsdorf  and  Strigel,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  that  region.  Up  to  1555  he  had  lived 
in  peace  with  the  synergistic  Melancthonians  at  Wit- 
tenberg; but  now  he  became  involved  in  the  rigid  Lu- 
theran party  of  Flacius,  and  he  assumed  a  milder  posi- 
tion only  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  Johann  Friedrich. 
In  the  midst  of  labors  abundant,  he  died  at  Jena,  No- 
vember, 1558,  See  Jo,  Rosie, />e  Vifa  Schnepjii  (Leips. 
1562);  Heyd,  Blaurer,  and  Schnepf,  in  the  Tub,  ZHt- 
sckrift,  1838;  Herzog,  Real- Encykhp,  xii,  618-620; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  ii,  314.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schnurrer,  Christian  Friedrich, an  eminent  Ori- 
entalist, professor  and  preacher  at  Tubingen,  was  bora  at 
Cannstadt  GcL  28, 1742.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  Got- 
tingen,  Jena,  and  Leipsic.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Michaelis,  Eraesti,  Dathe,  Semler,  Teller,  and  Gellert. 
He  visited  England  and  France  to  extend  his  familiari- 
ty with  Oriental  MSS.  Ou  his  return  in  1770  he  be- 
came professor  at  Tubingen,  and  began  the  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Test.  But  when,  in  1772,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  theological  training-school,  he  was  in  the 
place  for  which  his  talents  and  learning  best  fitted  him. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for  thirty-two  years. 
In  1806  he  was  made  a  prelate  and  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  government.  He  died  at  Stutt- 
gart Nov.  10,  1822.  Among  the  many  writings  of 
Schnurrer  are,  Bibliotheca  AraJbica  (1799-1806,7  parts): 
—Academic  Addresses  (in  Latin  [Tub.  1828])  -.—Erldu- 
terungen  (historical  [Tub.  1798]).  See  Weber,  Schmr- 
rer's  Leben  (1823) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  xx,  714-718. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Schock.  Charlrs,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
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July  ],  1812,  and  emigrated  to  PhiUdelphU,  Pa.,  1829. 
Removing  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  he  there  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1838.  He  became  supernumerary 
in  1855,  and  so  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurreil 
in  Philadelphia,  March  24,  1872. — Minutes  of  Armual 
Conferences,  1878,  p.  18. 

Scholastic  Philosophy.    See  Scholasticism. 

Scholastic  Theology,  a  term  used  to  designate 
that  peculiar  phase  of  theological  development  which 
lies  between  the  patristic  age  and  the  age  of  the  Kefur- 
matiou.  The  apostolic  age  had  founded  Christianity  as 
a  regenerative  principle  in  human  society ;  the  patristic 
age  had  crj'Stallized  the  teachings  of  Christianity  as 
ecclesiastically  sanctioned  dogmas.  The  scholastic  age 
DOW  developetl  aii|l  defended  and  harmonized  the  dog- 
mas which  already  were  authoritatively  accepted  and 
taught  by  the  Church. 

The  parristic  age  died  away  at  about  the  close  of  the 
6rh  century.  The  age  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury is  a  period  of  transition  from  the  patristic  to  the 
scholastic  age.  The  scholastic  age  proper  extends  from 
the  age  of  Anselm  (died  1 109)  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  scholastic  age  we  may  readily 
distinguish  three  phases — the  (leriml  of  inception  and 
youth ;  the  period  of  greatest  strength  ^id  glory ;  and 
the  period  of  decline  and  dissolution. 

On  the  threshold  of  scholastic  theology  stands  un- 
questionably the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
Anselm.  He  was  the  Hrst  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
central  principle  of  scholastic  theology  and  to  reduce  it 
to  masterly  application.  This  principle  is  the  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  traditionally  and  officially 
sanctioned  body  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  earnest 
defence  of  the  same  by  all  the  resources  of  logic  and 
reason.  The  scholastic  theologians  were  therefore  not 
patresi  generators,  of  dogmas,  but  only  doctoresy  teach- 
ers and  defenders;  and  they  were  not  doctoret  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  doclores  eodesicF,  They  taught  not  mere- 
ly in  the  Church,  but  for  the  Church  and  in  defence  of 
the  Church.  Their  central  task  was  to  conciliate,  or  at 
least  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  lies  between, 
faith  and  knowledge.  The  instrument  which  they 
chiefly  used  was  formal  logic — syllogistic  argumenta- 
tion. Anselm  plainly  sets  before  himself  a  twofold  task 
— to  safeguard  theology  from  the  charge  of  inculcating 
an  absolutely  blind  and  irrational  faith,  and  to  reprove 
the  presumption  of  a  too  haughty  and  self- con  tiding 
reason.  The  flrst  error — the  too  servilelv  traditional- 
istic  tendency — had  characterized  the  period  since  the 
decline  of  the  patristic  age.  The  second  error  was  rep- 
resented b}'  some  of  the  early  scholastic  philosophers, 
such  as  Roscelin.  But  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  sys- 
tem midway  between  these  extremes,  Anselm  does  not 
himself  escape  unconsciously  vibrating,  at  times,  into 
one  and  then  into  the  other.  At  one  time  he  makes 
knowledge  positively  dependent  upon  faith ;  at  another 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  reason  can  of  itself  dem- 
onstrate the  absolute  necessity  of  each  and  every  dog- 
ma of  the  whole  faith  of  the  Church.  In  this  he  uncon- 
sciously accepts  the  very  essence  of  rationalism;  and 
yet  nothing  is  further  fVom  his  main  tendency  than 
an  excessive  reliance  upon  mere  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  so  thoroughly  in  bondage  to  the  merely 
formal  dogmas  of  orthodoxy  that  he  is  unable  to  reach 
any  independent  appreciation  of  either  the  simple  word 
of  Scripture  or  the  direct  intuitions  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. As  a  general  result  his  writings  are  charac- 
terized lai^ely  by  an  unsatisfactory  logical  formalism. 
Philosophically,  Anselm  is  a  Platonic  realisL 

The  same  antithesis  between  faith  and  knowledge 
which  occupied  Anselm*s  attention  reappeare  after  his 
time.  But  while  with  Anselm  the  traditional,  philo- 
sophical, and  ethical  elements  were  held  in  comparative 
equipoise,  with  some  of  his  successora  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity was  seriously  lost.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with 


Bemanl  of  Clairvaux  and  Abdard.  Of  the  two,  Ber- 
nard (died  11 53)  was  by  far  the  more  churchly-minded. 
He  looked  upon  the  speculations  of  Abelard  as  daring 
innovations;  he  was  a  man  of  faith  rather  than  of  ad- 
enoe;  he  bowed  with  awe  before  the  body  of  Christian 
dogmas  as  held  by  the  historical  Church ;  and  yet  be 
was  not  a  mere  unthinking  traditionalist.  But  he  en- 
deavored to  appropriate  the  traditional  system  with  a 
vital  and  intelligent  faith.  His  spirit,  however,  is  of 
a  mystical  rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast.  The 
intellect  cannot  take  bv  atonn  the  mvsteries  of  islva- 
tion;  it  is  only  by  means  of  ecstatic  contemplation 
that  distant  glimpses  of  their  meaning  can  be  obtained. 
What  the  soul  sees  in  its  m}^tic  soarings  are  trae  fore- 
sights of  what  will  lie  open  before  us  in  our  state  of 
eternal  bliss.  This  position  of  Bernard  led  him  into 
violent  personal  opposition  to  his  great  contemporary 
Abelard. 

Abelaid  (died  1 142)  had  devoted  himself  at  fir^t  to 
dialectics,  i.  e.  philosophy,  and  had  adiiered  primarily  to 
the  nominalists  and  subsequently  to  the  realists;  and 
those  opposite  standpoints  are  frequently  clearly  rec- 
ognisable in  his  writings.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
Abelard  himself  never  came  to  a  dear  decision  between 
the  two  systems.  His  general  poution,  however, seems 
to  have  been  that  which  held  the  rtnivenaUa  in  rr,  and 
which  is  best  designated  by  the  term  conceptualism. 
On  devoting  himself  to  theology,  Abelard  subjected 
the  whole  series  of  dogmas  to  a  vigorous  philosophical 
treatment,  endeavoring  to  commend  them  to  the  under- 
standing by  a  clear  presentation  of  their  harmony  with 
reason.  He  seriously  complains  of  a  failure  to  do  th» 
on  the  part  of  his  predecessors,  and  insists  that  the  ex- 
acting of  faith  in  doctrines  before  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrines  has  been  explained  can  only  lead  to  cre- 
dulity and  superstition.  Such  a  course  also  deprives 
the  Christian  subject  of  the  means  of  convincing  the 
doubter  and  of  refuting  the  opponent.  Moreover,  it 
rests  upon  an  unwise  rejecting  of  the  benefits  of  worid- 
ly  science  growing  out  of  an  ungrounded  fear  of  its 
misuse.  But  Abelard  is  not  a  thorough  rationalist;  be 
does  not  make  intellectual  processes  the  generator  of 
faith.  He  holds  simply  that  philosophical  arguments 
may  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine, 
while  the  final  producer  of  converting  faith  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  further  holds  that  no 
tnie  and  full  knowledge  can  arise  withont  the  help  of 
personal  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
believer  to  strive  after  a  scientific  comprehension  of  that 
which  the  Church  presents  as  a  system  of  formal  doc- 
trine. But  Abelard  differs  from  Anselm  in  this^tbtt 
while  Anselm  assumes  at  once  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
official  system  of  orthoilox  doctrines,  and  tests  all  phi- 
losophy by  the  touchstone  of  formal  dogmas,  Abelard, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  the  official  doctrines  as  simply 
a  human  development  of  what  exists  in  germ  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  while  these  Scriptures  themselves,  to- 
gether with  the  primitive  creeds,  are  the  real  source  and 
norm  of  all  Christian  truth.  In  his  work  Sic  H  Son, 
Abelard  presents  a  series  of  contradictory  authorities  on 
the  several  dogmas  with  this  express  purpose — to  show 
that  the  Church  fathers  are  to  be  read,  not  cum  credendi 
necesntatef  sed  cum  judicandi  libertate.  He  even  gate 
much  offence  by  insisting  that  the  Bible  itself  is  not  to 
be  fully  appreciated  without  a  discriminating  exercise 
of  the  understanding.  His  general  tendency  was  to 
embrace  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  a  single 
vicw«  and  to  establish  a  bond  of  unity  between  all  srs- 
tems  of  religious  faith.  His  standpoint  was  that  of  s 
formal  supematnralism  with  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
material  rationalism.  The  polemical  conflicts  in  which 
his  life  was  involved  prevented  him  from  coming  to  any 
very  clear  self-consistency  of  system.  They  also  led 
him,  in  some  cases,  to  aim  rather  at  a  momentar}'  dia- 
lectical triumph  than  at  a  solid  development  of  Chris* 
tian  truth. 

The  sharp  antitheses  of  tendency  between  the  mytti- 
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asm  of  Bernard  and  the  dialectics  of  Abelard  led  to 
nediatory  efforts.  PromiiiMit  here  is  the  school  of  the 
Sl  Mcton.  Hugo  St.  Victor  (died  cir.  1 140)  held  to 
the  Ansdmic  position  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are 
the  objective^  and  faith  the  subjective,  norm  of  theo- 
logicsl  sdence ;  but  he  deviates  from  Anselm  in  making 
■  broad  distinction  between  tdia  ear  ratione,  alia  »ecun^ 
tAus  retftovieia,  cdia  suprtt  raHonevtj  and  alia  contra  ru- 
tioaem,  i.  e.  between  necesfaruz,  probabilieL,  mirabilia,  and 
iacredibiUa,  What  falls  under  the  first  and  the  fourth 
head  is  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  only  what  falls  under 
the  second  and  third.  Under  the  second  bead  fall  the 
!D-ciUed  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  Here  faith  is 
lieiped  by  reason  (ratione  adjuvatur),  as  also  reason  is 
peifected  by  faith  {ratio  fidt  perficitur).  Under  the 
thinl  head  fall  the  specifically  Christian  doctrines  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Here  ratio  does  not  help  fairh, 
because  Che  object  is  beyond  its  range,  though  it  may 
f«Ser  Kfoands  for  revering  the  faith  which  grasps  that 
which  is  above  \U  Thus' Hugo  St  Victor- rejects  the 
endeavor  of  Anselm  to.  demonstrate  the  rationabUia  ne- 
ffuitas  of  the  orthodox  dogmas,  and  concedes  only  our 
phiksophical  ability  to  strengthen  the  probabiUtas  of 
ibe  dicta  of  natural  relif^on.  And  this  is  essentially 
liie  role  which  reason  plays  in  all  subsequent  medieval 
thenlogy.  The  motive  of  Hugo  in  thus  restricting  the 
rule  of  reason  was  (1)  to  put  a  check  to  the  subtle  and 
fruitless  freaks  of  diidectics,  and  (2)  to  assure  room  for 
full  play  for  his  own  mystical  system.  His  real  position 
was  this:  inasmuch  as  scholastic  dialectics  is  unable  to 
attain  to  absolute  truth,  therefore  there  mtM  be  a  proc- 
e»  of  immediate  intuition  wherebv  the  absolute  truth 
is  directly  laid  hold  upon  with  the  certainty  of  actual 
viaon.  He  further  held  that  there  are  progressive  de- 
grees in  which  this  troth  is  grasped,  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  our  subjective  sanctification  through 
pemnal  communion  with  God.  In  carrying  out  his 
:t>'steni  Hugo  is  guilty  of  unconsciously  transgressing 
the  bounds  he  had  set  up  for  reason,  for  he  subjects  the 
official  form  of  doctrine  to  no  little  free  criticism ;  and 
he  endeavors  to  make  clear  to  reason  the  grounds  of  the 
repealed  system  of  truth.  This  is  simply  what  was  to 
be  expecterl ;  for  Hugo  was  to  some  considerable  degree 
a  genius  of  really  productive  power.  His  mystical  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  had,  however,  more  indirect  than  direct 
infioence  on  his  age ;  it  served  as  a  powerful  check  to 
the  oud  freaks  of  uncurbed  dialectics.  He  has  greater 
^gniticance  as  the  first  ^stematizer  of  the  whole  bod}' 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  his  Summa  Smtentiarum  he 
tnats  socoessively  of  all  the  dc^i^as  of  the  Church,  sus- 
taining them  by  citations  from  Scripture  and  from  the 
falhera,  adducing,  then,  the  various  objections  of  oppo- 
nents, and  finally  deciding  each  case  according  to  Script- 
ure and  tradition.  His  work  De  Sacramentis,  though 
of  mare  speculative  power  than  the  Summa^  has  been 
much  leas  read.  And  though  his  Summa  was  subse- 
quently largely  displaced  by  the  Summa  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, yet  the  work  of  Hugo  exerted  a  very  important 
tnfiueiioe  upon  later  scholastics,  particularly  upon  Lom- 
bartl  himself  and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  very  es- 
pecially upon  theologians  of  a  mystical  tendency,  such 
as  Bonaventura  and  Geison. 

The  contemplative  or  mystical  element  of  Hugo  is 
carried  much  further  by  his  pupil  Richard  St.  Victor 
(died  1 173).  According  to  Richard  there  are  six  kinds 
of  contemplation.  ''We  know,  ],  by  the  imagination 
(the  sensible  impressions  made  by  creation) ;  2,  by  rea- 
son (perception  of  law  and  order  in  creation) ;  8,  in  rea- 
son according  to  imagination  (83'mbolical  knowledge  of 
nature  as  a  mirror  of  the  spiritual) ;  4,  in  reason  and  ac- 
cofding  to  reason  (the  internal  referred  to  the  internal 
without  a  sensible  image) ;  5,  above  and  not  against  rea- 
son (rational  knowledge  carried  to  a  higher  stage  by 
revelation);  6,  above  and  (apparently)  agavMt  reason 
(is,  e.  g^  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity).  In  discussing  the 
Trinity,  Richard  makes  large  use  of  the  trias  ofpown-y 
vurJQBi,  and  love ;  but  he  lays  greatest  stress  upon  the 


latter,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  generation  of  the  Son. 
There  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  love.  But  love 
(amor),  in  order  to  be  charity  {caritaa),  must  have,  for 
its  object  not  itself,  but  something  else.  Hence  in  or- 
der to  charity  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  persona. 
But  love  towards  creatures  is  not  sufficient,  for  God  can 
fully  love  only  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  kighest  love. 
Hence  the  divine  love  must  have  a  divine  object  (the 
Son).  But  even  this  is  noi  the  highest  love,  for  love 
is  essentiallv  tocioL  The  two  who  love  each  other 
must  desire  that  a  third  party  be  as  fully  loved  by  each 
as  each  loves  the  other;  hence  the  Father  and  Son 
agree  in  loving  a  third  (the  Spirit).  And  since  this 
love  to  the  third  party,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  have 
a  perfect  object,  hence  this  third  party  is  equal  to  the 
other  two.  Each  is  equally  divine,  and  there  is  no  su- 
periority of  the  one  to  the  other  (see  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doct,  i,  420,  467).  Richard  agreed  with  Hugo  in 
regarding  theology  as  the  central  science,  and  as  the 
mother  of  all  other  scienceSi 

But  the  drift  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  deep  and 
rich  speculations  of  the  St.  Victors;  it  tended  rather  to 
concentrate  all  intellect4ial  acumen  upon  the  logical  de- 
fence of  the  formal  orthodoxv  of  the  official  Church. 
Hence  it  led  mainly  to  the  production  of  collections  of 
dogmatic  authorities  (summa  seutentiarum).  The  first 
real  c(»Uector  of  such  ''sentences,"  sent^ntiariuSj  was 
Hugo  St,  Victor,  though  the  germs  and  forerunners  of 
them  are  found  as  far  back  as  in  Vincent  of  Lerinum 
(died  cir.  450),  Gennaditis  of  Marseilles  (died  cir.  498), 
and  in  Isidore  of  Seville;  but  it  is  only  with  Hugo 
that  the  process  becomes  of  a  really  scientific  character. 
The  one  motive  of  these  real  sententiarH  is  to  bring  dia- 
lectics into  close  service  to  orthodoxy.  Thus  they  are 
not  mere  slavish  compilers  of  the  dicta  of  the  fathers, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  rash  speculatoiv,  on  the  other ;  but 
they  hold  the  midway  between  them. 

Among  the  earliest  successors  of  Hn|^  was  Robert 
Pulleyn,  in  his  Senrentiarum  Libri  Odo,  He  was  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  teacher  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  and 
finally  cardinal  (died  1160).  His  chief  polemical  en- 
deavor was  to  counteract  the  too  daring  speculations  of 
Abelard;  but  Robert  was  far  surpassed  by  the  great 
magister  sententiarum,  Peter  Lombard  (died  1 164).  Of 
his  Sententiarum  Ltbri  Quattuory  Hase  says,  "It  was  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  and  depth  dis- 
played in  the  work  as  because  of  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  Church,  and  his  success  in  harmonizing  an- 
tagonisms, as  also  because  of  the  remarkable  perspicuity 
of  his  work,  that  it  became  the  manual  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  model  of  the  13th."  The  chief  themes 
of  his  work  are  the  Trinity^  creation^  the  ineamation^  and 
the  sacraments.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  whole 
movement  of  scholastic  theology.  "  With  it,"  says  Baur, 
''  really  commences  the  systematization  of  scholasticism, 
the  endless  commenting  npon  the  sentences  of  the  mas- 
ters.*' It  initiated  the  movement  of  tiresome  question- 
ing and  answering ;  of  laying  down  theses  and  antithe- 
ses, arguments  and  counter-arguments;  of  dividing  and 
splitting  up  the  matter  of  doctrines  ad  infmtunu  Ijom- 
bard  was  very  successful  in  keeping  the  mean  way  be- 
tween the  blind  copyists  of  tradition  (scrutatores)  and 
the  rash  reasoners  (garruli  ratiodnatores).  He  uses  rear 
son  in  the  modest  role  of  removing  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions in  Scripture  and  tradition.  These  differences 
he  states  very  frankly,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Abelard's  Sic  et  Non,  but  with  a  much  more  intent  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  them.  He  purposely  avoids  all  am- 
bitious philosophizing,  as  this  seemed  to  him  to  jeopard- 
ize the  dignity  and  independence  of  thenlogy.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  tendenc}'  of  Lombard  was  towards 
the  enslaving  of  speculation  in  the  ruts  of  formal  tnuli- 
tion.  This  influence  was  felt  even  by  writers  of  much 
greater  originality,  and  such  as  had  entirely  broken  with 
the  whole  method  of  the  sententiai-iij  as  e.  g.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Close  upon  the  stops  of  Lombard  followed  the  gifted 
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Peter  of  Poitiers ;  and  from  him  on  there  follow  a  whole 
series  uf  commentators  upon  Lombard,  prominent  among 
whom  are  Alexander  Hales,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam. 

But  the  way  opened  by  Lombard  was  not  docilely 
followed  in  by  alL  Alaniks  of  R3r8sel  (died  1202),  in  his 
A  rs  CatA.  Fulei,  presents  the  successive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  as  a  series  of  logical  steps,  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop  the  one  directly  from  the  other.  **  Heretics  and 
sceptics,**  says  he,  **  cannot  be  won  over  by  citations  of 
authorities,  therefore  we  must  urge  upon  them  rational 
an^uments."  But  he  wisely  adds :  "  Hae  veio  rationes 
si  homines  ad  credendum  inducant,  non  tamen  ad  lidem 
capessendam  plene  sufflciunt.**  In  this  his  position  is 
related  to  that  of  Anselm.  Lombard  was  also  opposed 
for  his  use  of  Aristotelian  logic  Walter  Su  Victor  ac- 
cuses him  of  drawing  his  whole  inspiration  from  this 
secular  fountain  (uno  spiritu  A  rittouHco  ajfiatus).  So 
also  Joachim  of  Floria.  A  still  more  prominent  voice 
against  the  great  current  of  scholastic  theology  was  that 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  He  accused  it  of  fruillessness, 
absurdity,  and  presumption.  It  sacrificed  the  essence 
for  the  form,  the  truth  for  logic;  but  his  critical  ability 
was  not  supplemented  by  an  adequate  piodnctive  power. 
Hence  he  was  unable  materially  to  check  the  general 
drift  towards  scholastic  subtleties. 

Scholastic  theology  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  18th  century.  Blany  circumstances  contributed 
to  this,  especially  the  more  full  access  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (1204).  These  writings,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  well-trained  men,  served  to  give 
theology  a  much  wider  and  richer  scope  than  it  had  as 
^'et  taken.  The  whole  series  of  fundamental  questions 
was  now  elaborately  examined  afresh.  Among  the 
problems  discussed  were,  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
theology ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  revelation  in  con- 
trast with  reason  and  philosophy;  the  relation  of  faith 
to  knowledge;  whether  theology  is  a  science  proper; 
whether  it  is  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  science ;  what 
is  its  proper  object  (materia  de  qua}  in  its  contrast  with 
philosophy;  wherein  Christianity  per  se  differs  from 
other  religions,  etc.  The  form  which  theology  now  as- 
sumed was  partly  that  of  commentaries  upon  the  sen- 
tences of  Lombard,  and  partly  that  of  more  original  pro- 
duction. It  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
immense  increase  of  matter  treated  of  (ethical  and  dog- 
matical, metaphysical  and  physical),  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  perfection  of  the  scholastic  method,  according 
to  which,  on  every  successive  point,  the  authorities  and 
reasons  are  cited  pro  et  amtra  and  a  reaoltUio  or  eonclu- 
no  duly  drawn.  The  whole  is  followed  by  a  refutation 
in  detail  of  all  contrary  views.  Yet  ufion  the  basis 
of  this  uniformity  there  is  manifested  a  large  range  of 
individual  peculiarity.  This  sprang  in  part  from  the 
individual  genius  of  the  theologians,  but  also  largely 
from  their  personal  rivalry ;  and  particularly  from  the 
rivalry  and  hostility  that  existed  between  the  great 
monastic  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  realists  and  the  nominalists. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  climax  period  of  scholasti- 
cism consists  in  the  fact  that  it  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  whole  body  of  specifically  Catholic  doctrine  to  its 
complete  formal  expression. 

First  in  time,  of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this  pe- 
riod, is  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245).  He  won  the  title 
of  Doctor  Irrefroffabilis,  His  Summa  Univerta  Theo- 
iogia  shows  great  breadth  of  thought;  it  makes  large 
use  of  Aristotle,  is  very  methodical  in  form,  and  treats 
of  all  the  fundamental  questions;  but  it  introduces  a 
vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and,  in  its  attempt  to 
meet  every  possible  point,  raises  many  trivial  and  even 
fooKsh  questions.  As  a  whole  it  lacks  real  speculative 
power.  .  It  also  favors  some  of  the  extreme  inferences 
of  Roman  doctrine,  such  as  the  thesaui-us  f/ratia  and  the 
immaculata  conceptio  passira  Virffitiis  Afarice^  and  it 
betrays  an  occasional  Pelagisnizing  tendency. 

Hales  is,  in  many  resiiects,  surpassed  by  the  noted 


Dominican  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1280).  He  made  t 
much  larger  use  of  Aristotle.  His  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  on  Lombard  and  his  Summa  Tkeoiogia 
exhibit  an  astounding  universality  of  knowledge.  His 
familiarity  with  mathematics  And  with  the  whole  bodv 
of  the  natural  science  of  the  age  won  for  him  the  repute 
of  a  magician.  It  is  with  injustice  that  some  have 
styled  him  the  Simia  A  rutoteiit.  He  does  not  simply 
ape  Aristotle,  he  merely  makes  free  use  of  his  materiaU; 
but  he  also  combines  therewith  not  a  few  of  the  concep- 
tions of  Plato  and  of  the  Neo-Platoniata.  It  is  trae,  be 
does  not  control  his  physical  facts  by  an  adequate  criti- 
cism,  and  he  fails  to  give  full  development  to  his  specu- 
lations. But  speculative  power  he  really  has,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  mass  of  his  chaotic  materials  there  fre- 
quently dart  forth  surprising  anticipations  of  great  laws 
which  subsequent  scientists  have  fuUy  developed— a  fact 
which  Alexander  Humboldt  has  cheerfuUv  oonccded. 
As  to  Albert's  specifically  theological  standpoint,  be 
holds  that  theolog}'  is  a  practical  science  {•dauia  de  hi» 
qua  ad  galutem  pertmeni)^  treating  of  God  and  of  his 
works.  It  is  a  science,  however,  not  in  the  intereet  of 
science,  but  in  the  interest  of  eternal  bliss.  It  has  for 
its  subject-matter  the  objective ,/Sdfa  oo/AoJica,  which 
fliith  rests  originally  upon  a  nipermundtma  iUurnmatio. 
This  iUurnmatio  he  attributes  not  only  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  to  the  fathers.  He  recognises  the  two 
forms  of  faith^faith  as  the  objective  matter  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  faith  as  a  subjective  activity  of  the  individ- 
ual; and  upon  this  latter  he  bases  the  capability  of  at- 
taining to  real  Christian  knowledge.  He  regards  reve- 
iMtiod  and  reason,  theology  and  philosophy,  as  absolute- 
ly in  harmony,  notwithstanding  any  seeming  oonflicta, 
for  they  both  rest  upon  experience — theology  upon  our 
experience  of  the  supernatural,  and  philosophy  upon  our 
experience  of  the  natural ;  and  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  though  essentially  different,  rest  both  upon  the 
harmonious  plan  and  will  of  the  one  God.  The  super- 
naturalism  of  Albertus  Magnus  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion  with  his  Platonizing  derivation  of  all  creatures,  bv 
a  descending  emanation,  from  the  absolute  God.  Super- 
natural grace  is  needed  by  the  creature  per  se ,  and  irre- 
spective of  sin.  Without  this  grace  man,  even  had  be 
not  sinned,  could  not  have  lifted  himself  up  out  of  hb 
finiteness  into  likeness  to  the  infinite  God. 

But  Albertus  Magnus  did  not  fully  develop  his  snper- 
naturalism  in  all  its  bearings;  this  was  done  by  his  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of 
all  the  scholastic  theologians,  Thomas  Aquinas  (died 
1274).  Thomas  Aquinas  was  very  successful  in  vindi- 
cating to  theology  the  character  <^  a  true  adence.  He 
set  before  man  as  his  highest  good,  as  the  goal  of  his 
blessedness,  the  vision  of  God  (rino  Dei).  But  this  mi- 
permundane  goal  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  creatuial  abil- 
ity, for  the  natural  cannot  reach  up  to  the  divine.  The 
highest  that  reason  can  attain  to  is  a  mere  mediate 
knowledge  of  Grod  through  and  from  his  works;  and 
this  is  the  furthest  limit  to  which  any  of  the  old  phiks- 
ophers  reached.  These  general  religious  notions  form 
a  sort  o^pmambulafideu  They  can  be  reached,  thought 
Aquinas,  by  way  of  logical  demonstration ;  e.  g.  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  God  is  one,  etc  But  to  the  super- 
natural end  of  man,  as  presented  in  Christianity,  we  can 
attain  only  through  supernatural  revelation.  The  seal, 
the  witness,  of  this  revelation  are  the  miracles  which  at- 
tend it.  Theology  is  the  science  which  is  based  on  rev- 
elation and  guided  by  the  light  of  faith ;  whereas  the 
other  sciences  are  based  on  nature  and  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason.  The  fact  that  theok>gy  has  for  its  ob- 
ject a  something  that  is  to  be  accepted  on  authority— 
viz.  faith— does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a  science.  All 
other  sciences  do  the  same  thing;  they  accept  their 
subject-matter  as  an  objective  reality  without  proof, 
and  then  develop  themselves  therefmm  as  from  an  ax- 
iom. The  axioms  of  theology  are  the  dogmas  oftlie 
Church.  From  these  it  evolves  and  proves  additional 
truths  and  consequences.     This  gives  Aquiuas's  \*iew 
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of  the  reladoo  of  veaaoii  to  faith.  Reason  cannot  prove 
the  artides  of  faith,  for  the  latter  spring  from  revelation, 
vhich  is  above  reason.  But  rational  and  theoI<^cal 
iniths  cannot  poasibly  be  in  conflict,  for  they  both  come 
from  God — the  one  indirectly  and  the  other  directly. 
Yet  they  do  not  overlap  each  other;  they  stand  in  dif- 
ferent spherea  The  rational  truths  do  not  reach  up 
to  tiie  theolngical  (^de/UMtnt  ah  n$);  they  are  only  a 
praambmla  to  them.  Natural  reason  serves,  therefore, 
as  a  preparation  for  faith;  but  Thomas  Aquinas  else- 
where in  his  system  rubs  reason  of  even  this  conceded 
service,  fur  he  really  attributes  the  so-called  truths  of 
natunl  reason  to  former  half-remembered  revelations, 
and  regards  them  as  implicitly  containing  the  whole 
KTies  of  Christian  dogmas.  Another  service  (so  teach- 
es Aquinas)  which  reason  renders  to  faith  is  to  eluci- 
date the  doctrines  of  faith  by  means  of  natural  analo- 
gies. The  possibility  of  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  all 
natural  objects  retain  a  certain  faint  resemblance  to 
their  Author.  Still  another  use  of  reason  lies  in  con- 
vincing our  adversaries.  The  nnguUirU  modug  coneia- 
crmU  advenarios  is  really  ex  auctorit<iie  Scripturm  divi- 
ffitas  oonjmmata  mtraoilu.  If  the  adversary  concedes  a 
|iart  of  the  Christian  system,  his  remaining  errors  may 
be  reowved  by  developing  the  implications  of  the  par- 
tial truths  which  he  does  accept.  If  he  rejects  the 
whole,  there  remains  no  other  resource  than  an  indirect 
procedure,  viz,  by  evolving  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in  his  errors. 

The  form  which  Aquinas  thus  impressed  upon  theol- 
ogy was  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  all  subsequent 
theological  thought.  It  retainetl  its  sway  in  GeVman 
oitbodoxy  down  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher.  In  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  it  largely 
prenuls  even  to  the  preaenu  Its  essential  feature  is  the 
sharp  distinction  made  between  that  religious  knowl- 
edge which  is  attainable  by  reason  and  that  which  we 
owe  to  revelation,  as  also  the  designating  of  revealed 
truth  as  supra  sed  non  contra  ra/ionem.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  this  narrow  fleld  that  Aquinas  usually  c«»n- 
fioes  his  thoughtSL  At  times,  huwever,  he  breaks  forth 
in  what  might  have  proved  very  fertile  speculations 
hut  for  the  hampering  eflfects  of  his  self-imposed  yoke. 
Oocasionaliy,  however,  he  makes  a  real  sophist's  use  of 
thb  yoke,  oiling  in  abruptly  the  help  of  mere  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  veil  the  abstird  consequences  to 
which  some  of  the  official  deflnitions  of  doctrine  seemed 
to  lesiL  In  philosophical  respects  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
equally  attracted  by  the  opposed  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  He  seems  to  have  oscillated  not  a  little  be- 
tween the  central  differences  of  these  systems — the  real- 
iatie  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  unitersaUa  inreot  Aristotle. 
Under  this  influence  he  sometimes  assigns  too  high  a 
role  to  natural  reason  (e.  g.  to  demonstrato  the  existence 
of  God),  and  at  others  he  almost  robs  it  of  any  power 
whatever  (&  g.  when  he  attributes  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  to  forgotten  revelations).  In  his  ontology  Aqui- 
nu  leans  somewhat  to  the  emanation  of  his  master,  Al- 
bertos  ICagnus.  He  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween will  and  nature  in  God ;  and  his  system,  as  a 
whole,  is  deterministic  in  its  implications.  In  form  it 
is  an  ideal  of  artistic  construction.  It  is,  however,  not 
merelv  iu  form,  but  also  and  chieflv  the  rich  fulness  of 
lis  matter,  which  secured  to  it  its  long  ascendency  over 
the  theoiogicai  activity  of  the  Chureh. 

Contemporary  with  Aquinas  was  the  gifted  and  elo- 
quent Bonaventura  (died  1274).  He  is  peculiar  for  the 
completeness  with  which  he  combined  the  scholastical 
element  with  the  mysticaL  His  masters  were  Aris- 
totle and  the  St.  Victors^  Less  speculatively  original 
than  Aquinas,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  moderation  which 
preserves  him  from  dogmatic  extremes,  and  by  a  warm 
religious  element  which  lends  to  his  pages  an  enduring 
■ttractiDn.  This  Utter  element  saves  him  from  the 
tririal  subtleties  into  which  his  contomporaries  so  gen- 
^miy  fell,  and  induces  him  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  simple  practical  elements  of  scriptural  piety.    Well 


did  he  merit  the  encomium  of  Gerson :  ^  Recedit  a  curi- 
ositate  quantum  potest,  non  immisceiis  positiones  extra- 
neas,  vel  doctrinas  terminis  philosuphicis  obumbratas 
more  multorum,  sed  dum  studet  illuroiuationi  ititellec- 
tus,  toturo  refert  ad  pietatem  et  ad  rellgiosita^em  afl'eo- 
tus."  Hence  to  Bonaventura  theology,  though  specu- 
lati%*e  as  to  its  object,  is  yet  predominantly  a  merely 
practical  science.  As  to  his  mysticism,  it  dues  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  furm  of  his  theology* ;  rather  is  it  sim- 
ply an  attending  complement  serving  to  supplement  the 
inadequac}'  of  the  formally  logical  element  As  a  w hule, 
his  influence,  though  permanent,  was  not  so  immediate- 
ly effective  as  that  of  Kay  mund  Lull  (died  1815).  Lull's 
A  rs  Generaiis  was  a  laudable  endeavor  to  simplify  and 
to  render  more  practically  effective  the  whole  arsenal 
of  scholastic  resources.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  undertook  to  frame  a  system  which  would  absolutely 
annihilate  the  scepticism  of  the  Averrhoist8,and  demon- 
strate Christianity  with  the  evidence  of  a  simple  syllo- 
gistic inference,  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the  kindred 
ambition  of  Wolf  in  the  18th  century.  But  the  results 
did  not  justify  his  hopes.  And  though  he  had  a  long 
series  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  his  logical  rationalism 
failed  to  produce  any  long-lasting  benefits. 

But  the  figure  which  stands  as  a  worthy  rival aof 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  whose  subtleties  brought  scholas- 
tic theology  not  only  to  its  meridian  of  glory,  but  also 
to  that  stage  of  excessive  developn>ent  which  broke 
the  way  for  its  decline,  is  the  Franciscan  monk  Duns 
Scotus  (died  1808).  Sootus  was  unquestionably  an  orig- 
inal, creative  genius.  He  impressed  upon  the  course  of 
theological  development  a  specifically  new  character. 
He  was  not  merely  a  personaJ  rival  of  Aquinas,  but  he 
was  an  independent  master.  He  shared;  with  the  other 
scholastics,  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
official  orthodoxy  of  the  Chureh.  He  differed  from 
Aquinas  in  making  a  less  impassable  gulf  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  He  reduced  the  claims  of  philosophy, 
and  in  the  same  measure  enlarged  the  scope  of  theid- 
ogy.  With  him  theology  is  the  science  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  God,  and  of  God  in  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse. He  comes  to  a  clearer  conception  and  a  larger 
use  of  roan  as  an  image  of  God  than  is  previously  met 
with.  From  the  fact  that  man  is  in  the  likeness  of 
God  follows  the  consequence  that  man  is  able  to  know 
God,  and  that  the  intuitions  of  essential  truth  lie  in 
germ  in  the  very  nature  of  the  souL  Upon  the  path 
of  man's  likeness  to  God,  Duns  Scotus  was  led  to  a  more 
clear  distinguishing  of  will  from  nature  in  (yod  than  had 
previously  been  done,  as  also  to  the  assigning  to  God's 
freedom  a  very  large  role.  The  creation  of  the  universe 
was  not  a  matter  of  pantheistic  necessity,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  special  divine  volition.  Go<i  might  even 
have  made  the  world  other  than  as  it  is,  and  he  might 
have  given  to  man  a  different  moral  law.  He  might 
also  have  adopted  a  different  plan  of  salvation.  Thus, 
while  teaching  the  great  truth  of  the  divine  freedom 
and  combating  the  determinism  of  Aquinas,  Scotus  did 
not  guard  the  divine  freedom  against  irrational  arbitra- 
riness by  representing  it  as  finding  its  norm  of  action 
in  the  divine  wisdom.  This  great  defect  in  Scotus's 
system  led  directly  to  the  defeat  of  the  most  earnest 
endeavor  of  his  life  —  viz.  to  settle  Chrisrian  science 
upon  an  absolutely  solid  foundation ;  for  it  sapped  the 
rational  ground  of  the  universe,  and  thus  planted  in  the- 
ology a  germ  of  universal  scepticism.  The  reason  of 
this  failure  lay  not  in  a  lack  of  ability  in  Scotus,  but  in 
the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  body  of  scholastic 
theologians,  viz.  in  the  uncritical  assumption  of  the  ab- 
solute correctness  of  the  formal  dogmas  of  the  official 
Chureh.  This  assumption  shut  them  off  at  once  from 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  two  true  sources  of  all, 
theology  and  philosophy,  viz.  Scripture  and  experience. 

It  was  by  developing  the  consequences  of  the  scho- 
lastic method  to  their  dangerous  extremes  that  Duns 
Scotus  has  the  merit  of  having  at  the  same  time  raised 
scholastic  theology  to  its  fullest  glory  and  also  given  an 
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impulse  towards  its  dissolution.  Earliest  among  those 
vrho  became  conscious  of  the  radical  defectiveness  of  the 
whole  scholastic  method  was  Roger  Bacon  (flied  1294). 
Bacon  declaimed,  in  an  almost  Protestant  spirit,  against 
the  enslavement  of  theology  to  human  authorities,  and 
pointed  towards  the  Scriptures  and  experience  as  the 
real  fountains  of  truth.  But  his  inlluence  towards  the 
decline  of  scholasticism  had  a  less  potent  effect  to  that 
end  than  the  further  development  of  scholasticism  itself. 

Of  this  third  stage  in  the  scholastic  mqvement  we 
can  mention  but  the  most  prominent  features.  First 
of  note  stands  the  acute  and  independent-minded  Du- 
rand  of  St.  Pour9aiu  (died  1333).  Durand  held  an 
eclectic  relation  to  the  opposed  systems  of  Aquinas  and 
Scotus.  He  was  a  nominalist  like  Scotus,  bat  his  nom- 
inalism had  a  realistic  background.  With  Aquinas,  he 
held  that  man  is  by  nature  incapable  of  knowing  the 
laws  of  God.  The  intuitions  and  generalizations  of  the 
human  mind  have  only  subjective  validity.  The  true 
knowledge  of  God  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Script- 
ures, as  officially  inter))reted  by  Rome.  Theology  aims 
not  at  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  but  only  at 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  G(xl  as  leads  to  salvation. 
Theology  relates  to  the  will,  and  is  hence  a  purely  prac- 
tioal  science.  Faith  cannot  be  begotten  by  arguments, 
but  is  a  simple  virtue;  and  its  meritoriousness  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulty.  Durand  denies  even  that  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  shows  us  the  evidence  of  Gospel  truth. 
This  also  would  destroy  the  merit  of  faith.  He  agrees 
with  Aquinas  in  exalting  the  transcendental  position  of 
(lod  in  regard  to  man,  and  with  Scotus  in  giving  arbi- 
trary play  to  the  divine  will  and  grace.  The  outcome 
of  his  whole  system  was  to  discourage  the  activity  of 
human  reason,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unquestioning 
submissivencss  to  the  official  Church.  It  denied  all 
worth  to  philosophy,  and  reduced  theology  to  a  mere 
method  of  practice. 

This  attitude  of  theology  was  now  more  fully  devel- 
oped by  Occam  (died  1847).  A  disciple  of  Scotus,  he 
yet  varies  from  him  in  many  points.  He  boldly  op- 
(losed  some  of  the  claims  of  the  popes,  and  substituted 
nominalism  for  the  prevalent  scholastic  realism.  This 
was  a  necessary  logical  outcome.  Scholastic  realism 
had  utterly  failed  to  resolve  the  truths  of  philosophy 
and  theology  into  any  unitary  substratum  of  general 
knowledge.  Hence  its  sole  resource  in  order  to  attain 
to  unity  of  thought  was  to  give  up  all  effort  at  knowing 
things  per  se,  and  to  reduce  our  highest  intuitions  and 
ideas  to  mere  creations  of  our  own  subjectivity,  desti- 
tute of  objective  value.  Our  highest  ideas  are  mere 
fictionea^  abttractioneg.  This  nominalism  was  so  strong 
with  Occam  that  it  gave  to  his  whole  system  a  posi- 
tively sceptical  tendency.  Thenceforth  nominalism 
reigns  almost  without  rival  in  the  waning  life  of  scho- 
lastic theology. 

After  the  time  of  Occam  the  development  of  theology 
becomes  fitful  and  sporadic  The  influence  of  Scotus 
led  to  a  constantly  more  pronounced  Pelagianism.  The 
influence  of  Aquinas  occasioned  various  attempts  at  a 
revival  of  Augustinian  determinism.  In  a  few  cases, 
e.  g.  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  it  became  a  herald  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  last  scholastic  proper,  (sabriel  Biel  (died 
1495),  made  earnest  but  fruitless  endeavors  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  superstructure  of  the  old  system.  Further 
attempts  in  the  same  direction — by  Raimund  of  Sabunde, 
Nicolas  de  Cusa,  Gerson,  and  othere  of  a  less  scholastic 
character — were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  served  only 
to  show  the  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  whole 
bwly  of  theology. 

The  latest  phenomena  in  theological  science  imme- 
diatelv  l^efore  the  Reformation  were  these  three:  An 
effort  to  revive  an  earnest  Christian  mysticism  (Gerson 
and  others) ;  a  revival  of  an  Aristotelianism  of  a  scep- 
tical tendency  (Pomponatius) ;  and  a  syncretistic  and 
fanciful  Neo-Platonism  (Ficinus,  Picus  Mirandula).  Of 
these  three,  the  first  was  necessarily  impotent  in  its  main 
endeavor,  as  it  still  held  fast  tu  the  old  scholastic  foun 


dation,  while  the  second  and  third  served  only,  by  their 
sceptical  and  pagan  tendencies,  to  give  a  final  thrust  at 
the  entire  effete  system. 

The  so-called  ante-Reformers — Wycliffe,  Hon,  Jemw. 
Savonarola,  Wessel — still  linger  under  the  dominion  of 
scholastic  forms  and  traditions.  It  was  only  the  radi- 
cally revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Reformen  ibemselres 
that  gave  to  scholastic  theology  ita  definitive  death- 
blow. But  even  subsequently  to  this  point  there  have 
appeared  not  a  few  (though  unimportant)  scholastics 
achokulici  post  Mchoiasticismum,  Luther  himself  oon- 
fesses  his  indebtedness  to  scholasticism :  "  Ego  scboU»- 
ticos  non  clausis  ocnlis  lego,  non  rejicto  omnia  eomnu 
sed  non  probo  omnia."  So  also  Melancthon.  And  it 
is  only  the  shallowness  of  ntioiudtsm  or  the  bigotry  oS 
ignorance  that  can  declaim  (as  is  often  done)  agaii»t 
the  worthlessness  of  schdastic  theology  as  a  whole. 
Philosophers  like  Leibnitz,  Hegel,  Ritter,  Cou»n,  fiff- 
musat,  and  Haureau,  and  theologians  like  Engelbaidt, 
Rettberg,  Liebner,  Hasse,  Gass,  Neander,  and  Baur,  hare 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone ;  and  have  conrributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  acquaint  modem  times  with  a  pan 
of  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  speculation  which 
it  contains.  The  dry,  superficial  18th  century  mocked  at 
the  scholastics  from  the  simple  reason  of  its  ignoranee 
and  its  incapacity  to  appreciate  them.  The  revival  of 
theological  originality  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacber 
and  the  contemporary  new  birth  of  art  in  the  rouiantic 
schools  of  (iermany  and  France  have  awakened  a  verr 
different  state  of  mind.  Even  Semler  has  frankly  de- 
clared that  many  a  modem  theologian  who  has  abased 
the  scholastics  would  not  have  been  able  to  serve  them 
as  a  mere  amanuensis. 

Faint  reproductions  of  the  scholastic  period  of  Cath- 
olic theology  have  appeared  in  Protestantism.  The  17th 
century  was  for  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churdirs 
a  really  scholastic  age.  The  systematic  theologiaDS  cif 
that  century  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fathers 
of  Protestantism  as  the  mediaeval  scholaarics  to  the 
patres  of  Catholicism.  So  is  it  with  each  of  the  iikm 
insignificant  sects  of  Protestantism.  .  Whenever  any 
Church  begins  to  let  the  writings  of  any  of  its  eminciit 
ministers  stand  between  it  and  a  free  and  direct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  intuition  and 
experience,  that  moment  it  enters  into  its  scholascif 
stage.  See  Neander,  Chyrch  Hitt,  vol.  iv ;  Hageiibach, 
Hi»t»  of  Doctrines ;  and  especially  Herzog,  Real-Entf 
klop,     (J.  P.  L.) 

Scholasticism  (Scholastic  Philosopht— Phi- 
losophy OF  THK  Schoolmen),  a  notable  phase  of  speo 
ulation  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Middle  Agii 
whenever  any  activity  of  thought  was  dbplayed,  ami 
which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  reasonings,  tu 
the  controversies,  and  to  the  whole  intellectual  habii  of 
those  centuries.  Scholasticism  especially  denotes  the 
peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  then  practiced,  and  tlie 
spirit  by  which  it  was  guided.  The  Scholastic  Pbilaec 
ophy  designates  the  whole  body  of  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  doctrine  which  was  generated  under  the 
scholastic  procedure.  The  Philosophy  of  the  School- 
men signifies  the  same  thing,  but  directs  attenti<ni  par- 
ticularly to  the  very  remarkable  snccessioii  of  acote  and 
profound  inquirers  who  applietl  and  developed  the  schc- 
lastic  methoil.  The  schoolmen  were  the  theolngian*. 
the  metaphysicians,  the  dialecticians,  the  encyckipay 
dists,  the  thinkers,  and  the  teachen  of  the  roedivrtJ 
period.  The  scholastic  philosophy  represented  the  am- 
ple and  oflen  bewildering,  but  always  systematic,  re«ulir 
of  their  labors,  especially  af>er  their  method  bad  attaiti- 
ed  its  curious  but  consummate  perfection.  Scholsfti- 
cism  was  the  peculiar  process  of  investigation  and  deni- 
onstration  pursued  by  the  schoolmen,  with  various  thor- 
oughness but  unvarying  uniformity,  for  much  man  than 
half  a  millennium.  The  schoolmen  have  long  fallen  iot<> 
disrepute;  little  more  than  their  names  are  rememberp<i 
by  the  majority  even  of  educated  persona.  Their  wori'* 
are  unreiid  and  lie  mouldering  and  uodiaturbed  oo  tU 
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dusty  shelves  of  ancient  libraries.  Their  sjrsfcem  has 
beeu  for  Dearly  three  centuries  the  constant  butt  of 
ignorant  censure  and  stolid  pretension.  Yet  a  system 
which  endured  so  long,  which  engrossed  so  many  minds 
of  wide  culture  and  of  marvellous  penetration,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  of  contemporaneous  regard,  which  en- 
Uiited  such-  intense  and  general  enthusiasm,  which  filled 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  for  lung  generations,  which 
almost  **  ruled  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,"  in  the 
persons  of  Anselm  and  Occam  and  Abelard,  cannot  be 
ilismiaaed  with  a  sneer  or  safely  repudiated  with  indif- 
ference. HaUam,  following  in  the  wake  of  Brucker, 
with  whom  he  was  probably  unacquainted,  has  repeated 
the  stale  reproaches  against  the  scholastics,  though  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  read  neither  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen  themselves  nor  the  historians  of  their  philos- 
ophy (Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix,  pL  ii).  But  the  second-hand 
censures  of  Hallam  are  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  meas- 
ured commendations  of  Leibnitz,  to  which  he  inade- 
quately refers,  and  by  the  candid  admiration  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  other  competent  judges.  Sir 
William,  speaking  of  Reid's  repetition  of  the  current 
abuse,  observes:  "This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  few  are,  however, 
now  aware  that  the  human  mind,  though  partially,  was 
never  more  powerfully  developed  than  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages**  (Reid,  Works  [ed.  Hamilton],  p.  268,  note; 
oonsp.  Hamilton,  Diacuss.  p. 54,  note;  2d  ed.  Sr,  Hilaire, 
De  la  Ijogique  d\4ritU}te,  pref.  vol.  i,  p.  v;  Remiisat, 
Abilard,  ii,  282,  548).  St.  Hilaire  justly  designates 
"La  scolastiquc — bercean  de  Tintelligence  modeme." 
The  world  cannot  afford  to  disown  auv  of  the  laborious 
services  by  which  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been 
advanced,  no  matter  how  strange  they  may  now  appear. 
Nor  can  it  wisely  fo^et  those  who  have  labored  long 
and  earnestly  in  its  behalf.  It  may  always  be  pre- 
atmed  that  whatever  occupied  the  ardent  endeavors  of 
many  generations  had  some  serious  meaning,  whether 
this  meaning  does  or  does  not  lie  open  to  hasty  appre- 
hension ;  and  that  it  solved  some  serious  difficulties  of 
the  time  and  ministered  to  their  removal  from  the  on- 
ward path  of  humanity.  It  is  certainly  blindness  and 
inoganoe  to  reject,  without  careful  examination,  what 
we  do  not  understand,  because  we  do  not  undersund  it ; 
and  not  to  understand  it,  because  unwilling  to  make  an 
effiirt  to  understand  it.  There  is  much  which  is  un- 
suited  to  modem  habitudes  of  thought,  much  which  is 
strange  and  bewildering  under  modem  associations,  and 
which  is  futile,  perverse,  or  erroneous  in  the  writings  of 
the  schoolmen ;  much  that  may  be  judiciously  aban- 
iloned  as  having  served  its  turn  and  prepared  and  disci- 
plined modem  intelligence.  But,  as  Richard  Baxter 
and  Leibnitz — very  dissimilar  minds— both  recognised, 
there  will  still  remain  much  that  is  valuable  and  de- 
serving of  sedulous  appreciation.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
have  sipped  from  the  original  fountains,  who  have  pon- 
dered over  the  divisions  of  Aquinas  or  grappled  with 
the  distinctions  of  Duns  Scotus,  there  will  ap])ear  no  ex- 
travagance in  the  question  of  a  recent  writer :  "  What 
doubts  have  since  been  mooted — what  difficulties  sug- 
gested in  morals,  religion,  or  politics  during  three  cen- 
turies of  unfettered  religious  inquiry  which  they,  the 
seboolmeo,  have  not  anticipated  and  dissected  with  the 
calroneas  of  scientific  anatomists?"  (Brewer,  LeUers  and 
Puperi  m  the  Rngn  of  Henry  VITl^  vol.  iii,  p.  ccccxiii. 
Crtrop.  Proudhon,  CricUion  de  VOrdre  daiu  VUumamte, 
III,  iii.  1 203). 

L  Ongia  of  the  Term  Sehottisticism.-^The  word  "scho- 
lastic" {vxoXanruens)  dijes  not  occur  in  classic  Greek 
in  the  sense  su  familiar  from  its  customary  application 
Ui  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bayle  (s.  v. 
"  AriatoUe")  says  that  it  was  not  used  in  Aristotle's  time 
to  ''signify  a  scholar,  a  student,  or  a  schoolman."  It 
occurs  four  times  in  Aristotle  himself,  alwavs  with  the 
n»eanmg  of  idle  or  disengaged — once  in  distinct  opp(wi- 
ti<m  to  practical.  No  distinct  instance  of  its  mediaeval 
usage  ii  discoverable  in  Stephens's  Thesaunu,    The  ear- 


liest approximation  to  it  presents  itself  in  Posidonius 
(Athen.  Deipnoa.  V,  xlviii) ;  but  it  still  clings  to  its  pri- 
mary meaning  of  unemployed,  leisurely.  It  ipust  be  re- 
membered that  "school"  had  originally  the  same  import, 
and  that  its  Latin  name  was  ludus  (play).  Gradually 
"  scholastic*'  came  to  mean  "  characteristic  of  the  school," 
particularly  a  school  of  rhetoric — the  master  of  such  a 
school,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  an  advocate  in  the  courts 
of  law.  It  is  employed  in  this  last  sense  in  a  rescript 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  II  {Cod  Theod,  viii,  x,  1 1 ). 
It  is  sometimes  with  reference  to  a  forensic  vocation, 
sometimes  with  reference  to  elegant  culture  (which  the 
word  afterwards  denoted),  sometimes  with  reference  to 
rhetorical  instruction,  that  the  Eastern  Greeks  spoke  of 
Eulogius  icholasticus,  Leontius  achokuticus,  Sozomen 
scholtuHcttSy  Evagrius  scholcuticue,  etc  The  term,  how- 
ever, gradually  lapsed  into  new  significations,  so  that  in 
the  amusing  account  which  Anna  Comnena  in  the  12th 
century  gives  of  John  Italus  {Alexiad,  Y,  viii),  it  is  put  in 
contrast  with  polite,  rhetorical  accomplishment,  and  sig- 
nifies a  dialectician.  The  word  is  translated  "umbrati- 
lis,"  by  Possinus,  in  his  version  of  Anna,  in  accordance 
with  its  classical  sense;  and  this  rendering  is  not  changed 
in  the  revision  of  this  version  by  Schopen  in  the  Bonn 
edition.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  its  indica- 
tion of  logical  pursuits.  It  probably  received  this  signif- 
icance by  importation  from  the  contemporaneous  usage 
in  the  schools  of  the  West*  The  fortune  of  the  word  in 
the  Latin  language  was  similar  to  its  experiences  in  the 
Greek ;  but  there  is  greater  facility  in  tracing  the  mu- 
tations of  its  meaning.  It  does  not  occur  in  Cicero. 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  umbraticus  as  its  equivalent 
(ix,  Ep.  ii).  In  Quintilian,  in  the  Dialogue  on  Oratora, 
and  in  Aulus  Gellius,  it  denotes  "appertaining  to  rhetor- 
ical schools."  In  Petronius  it  designates  the  pupils  of 
such  a  school.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  used  for  ele- 
gant, cultivated,  refined  ("  scholasticus,  ad  Gnecas  mun- 
ditias  eruditus"  [Capitolin.  Maximin.  Jr.  c.  iii]).  In  the 
5th  century  it  meant  eloquent  ("  scholastici  ac  diserti" 
[Salvian,  De  Gab,  Deij  prsef.]).  Several  of  the  meanings 
were,  no  doubt.,  concurrent.  The  predominant  meaning, 
under  the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  West,  was  a  person 
accomplished  in  the  studies  of  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
whether  as  disciple,  teacher,  or  graduate.  Rhetorical 
education,  as  the  preparation  of  Cicero  and  the  JrutUutea 
of  Quintilian  abundantly  attest,  had  early  become  uni- 
versal or  encyclopflsdical  instniction.  As  rhetorical 
pursuits  declined  and  wi  other  studies  waned,  while  log- 
ic gradually  acquired  a  notable  preponderance  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  as  afterwards 
in  the  rising  universities  of  Western  Europe,  scholasti- 
cism became  identified  with  logic.  Logic,  however,  em- 
braced, or  assumed  to  embrace,  all  subjects  in  its  rigid 
grasp,  as  is  shown  by  the  commentaries  of  the  greater 
schoolmen  on  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  by  their 
violent  application  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  to  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  and  action.  But  the  universal 
range  claimed  by  rhetoric  in  the  Roman  schools  of 
rhetoric  was  never  renounced  by  those  who  retained  the 
name  of  scholastics  while  substituting  logic  for  rhetoric. 
The  pn>cess  of  the  transmigration  of  meanings  is  easily 
discernible.  School  study  is  the  pursuit  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  therefore  opportunity  for  learning. 
Rhetoric  became  the  predominant  and  exclusive  object 
of  school  instruction,  but  comprehended  all  knowledge. 
Logic  supplanted  rhetoric.  Analysis  and  demonstra- 
tion took  the  place  of  rhetorical  elegance  of  expression, 
and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  knowledge.  The 
new  teachers  and  pupils  retained  the  established  name ; 
and  thus  the  scholastic  of  the  Middle  Ages  emerged  out 
of  the  idler  of  classical  antiquity.  The  name  is  early 
applied  to  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  schools. 

IL  Nature  of  Scholasticiam.~The  inquirj'  into  the 
changing  import  of  the  name  scholastic  is  equally  nec- 
essary for  the  due  apprehension  of  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  the  term  and  for  understanding  its  appropria- 
tion by  the  scholastic  philosophers.     There  is  a  Large 
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dass  of  words  which  denote  shifting  conditions,  social 
fluctuations,  expanding  or  altering  forms,  that  can  be 
duly  appreciated  only  by  attention  to  their  historical 
naodiiications.  Civilization  is  a  word  of  this  kind,  scho- 
lasticism is  another.  The  definitions  of  scholasticism 
given  in  the  dictionaries  are  for  the  most  part  tautolog- 
ical—it/em  per  idem — and  habitually  partial.  They  con- 
vey little  information  to  those  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  they  generally  proceed  by  cross-refer- 
ence. The  inquirer  is  baffled  by  a  game  of  verbal  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  between  the  reciprocally  impli- 
cated terms  scholasticism,  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
schoolmen.  The  distinctions  of  the  historians  of  phi- 
losophy are  of  course  more  satisfactory,  but  they  are 
seldom  adequate.  Brucker  enters  into  the  history  of 
the  term ;  but  Ueberweg  is  almost  dumb  on  this  point. 
He  says  {Hist.  PhiL  i,  855), "  Scholasticism  was  the  re- 
pnxiuction  of  ancient  philosophy  under  the  contnil  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  with  an  accommodation,  in  cases 
of  discrepancy  between  them,  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter." Then  Abelard,  who  did  not  touch  theology  till 
an  advanced  period  of  his  career,  was  not  a  scholastic 
during  his  brilliant  course  at  Paris.  Others,  who  never 
touched  theology  at  all,  were  never  scholastics.  Occam, 
and  those  who  rejected  ecclesiastical  authority  in  whole 
(»r  in  part,  were  not  scholastics.  Then  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  ceased  to  be  scho- 
lastics when  composing  their  vast  commentaries  on  Ar- 
istotle ;  but  became  so,  suddenly,  when  commenting  on 
Peter  Lombard  and  submitting  their  speculations  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Then  Boger  Bacon  would 
not  be  a  schoolman.  Evidently  there  is  no  such  com- 
pendious definition  of  scholasticism  as  Ueberweg  and 
many  of  his  fellow-historians  suppose.  The  application 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  subordination  of  the  logical  deductions 
to  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  the  Church,  characterized 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  scholasticism,  and  consti- 
tuted scholastic  theology.  See  Scholastic  THKOL90Y. 
But  these  characteristics  did  not  belong  to  the  whole 
period,  nor  to  all  the  schoolmen,  nor  to  all  the  labors 
of  theological  scholastics  in  any  |)eriod.  Jo}in  Scotus 
Erigena  with  his  Platonism,  and  Pico  di  Mirandola  with 
his  Cabalism  were  schoolmen  as  much  as  Bonaventura 
or  Bradwardine.  So  also  were  essentially  the  Jew 
Maimonides  and  the  Saracen  Avicenna.  It  is  necessary 
to  regard  the  wavering  import  of  the  term  scholasti- 
cism, to  note  its  various  use,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  scholastic  procedure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  meaning,  and  to  detect  the  grounds  of  its  di- 
verse, and  particularly  of  its  roost  familiar,  application. 

Scholasticism,  so  contemplated,  will  be  found  to  have 
meant,  under  the  emperors  of  Bome,  the  functions  of  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  embracing  all  knowledge  in  his 
course,  then  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  with  the 
refinement  which  it  was  supposed  to  bestow.  As  uni- 
versal learning  shrank  up,  even  in  the  times  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  to  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  scholasticism 
suffered  eclipse,  but  still  claimed  dominion  over  all  the 
learning  of  the  time.  When  rhetoric  was  supplanted 
by  logic,  scholasticism  became  the  application  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  to  all  departments  of  inquiry ;  and,  at  a 
later  time,  in  accordance  with  the  tebaper,  associations, 
and  necessities  of  what  is  regarded  as  distinctively  the 
scholastic  period,  pre-eminently,  though  never  exclu- 
sively, to  theology. 

Scholasticism  will  thus  be  the  employment  of  logic, 
not  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  as  such,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  whether  suited  to  them  or  not — the 
substitution  of  dialectics  for  investigation,  of  authority 
for  facts.  Lord  Bacon  did  much,  but  very  much  less 
than  his  followers,  to  confirm  the  delusion  that  Aristotle 
handled  everything  in  snbeervienoe  to  the  logical  sci- 
ence which  he  had  created.  Such  an  error  can  never 
be  enteruined  by  any  one  who.  has  read  his  Naturtd 
History^  his  Parts  of  AninuiUty  his  PoUtics^  or  even  his 
Rhetoric  or  his  Ethics,    This  exclusive  application  of 


logic  to  all  subjects  and  on  all  oocaaioDs  was  alike  the 
defect  and  the  characteristic  of  the  schooliiieii,  practiced, 
even  when  condemned  and  opposed,  by  Kogar  Bacoo. 

III.  Origin  of  the  Scholastic  Mode  of  PhUosophiziiig, 
— The  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  nat- 
ure of  scholasticbm  furnish  indications  of  tb«  genetie- 
development  of  that  notable  method  of  speculation. 
They  do  not  supply  the  historical  explanatiiA  of  its 
growth,  nor  reveal  its  relation  to  the  changing  circooi- 
stances  in  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
darkening  ages  which  determined  its  appearance  and 
progressive  ascendency.  Several  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Brucker,  St.  Hilaire,Kemu8at,  have  rec- 
ognised in  John  of  Damascus  the  prc^nitor  of  the  scho- 
lastic system.  He  flourished  in  the  eariier  half  of  the 
8th  century.  Long  before  him,  germs  of  scholasticisiB 
and  scholastic  tendencies  may  be  detected  in  both  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  writers.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
Aulus  Gellius  that  eristic  dialectics  constituted  an  ba^ 
bitual  occupation  of  scholars  before  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  (see  especially  Noct,  Att,  I,  ii).  There  is  a 
manifest  disposition  in  I'ertullian  and  other  fathers  of 
the  early  Church  to  treat  religious  topics  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  pursued  a  thousand  years  later  by  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  schoolmen.  Scholastictsm 
was  a  natural  growth,  not  an  arbitrary  invention.  It 
may  be  deemed  to  have  been  inevitable  that  this  mode 
of  intellectual  procedure  should  be  pursued  when  a  re- 
vealed religion,  appealing  exclusively  to  faith  in  the 
revelation,  and  whose  fundamental  tenets  **  came  not  bv 
observation,"  was  disseminated  amid  a  highly  cultivated 
but  sceptical  society,  in  antagonism  to  previouady  ex- 
isting systems  of  religious  belief,  and  to  all  the  cinidii- 
sions  of  its  past  thought  and  experience.  AuthMity, 
divine  authority,  was  the  basis  of  the  new  truth,  and 
funiished  the  premises  for  controversy  and  for  apnki- 
gctics  alike.  The  inspired  Scriptures  were  the  expres- 
sion of  this  divine  authority,  and  were  neither  to  be  es- 
tablished by  observation  nor  tested  by  experiment  In 
exegetics  as  well  as  in  polemics  there  was  thus  a  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  from  the  maxims  of  faith  to  the  000- 
sequences  of  such  maxims,  which  could  be  readied  onlj 
by  deduction.  The  need  of  accommodating  the  aign- 
ments  adduced  to  the  hostile  temperaments  and  adverse 
habitudes  of  a  pagan  age  would  naturally'  soften  and 
obscure  the  sharp  precision  and  harsh  angularities  of 
dialectical  demonstration.  But  the  scholastic  method, 
and  even  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  quodlibets,  very 
soon  appeared,  and  may  be  discerned  in  earhr  patristic 
literature.  When  Christianity  became  prevalent  and 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  espedallv 
as  there  was  a  coincident  decay  of  general  culture  and 
secular  letters,  the  logical  spirit,  with  its  texta»  its  sb- 
stractions,  its  distinctions,  its  divisions,  and  its  nrfine- 
ments,  became  predominant.  This  tendency  is  veir 
pronounced  in  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
other  writings,  and  in  the  productions  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors.  It  is  not  without  m- 
son  that  Augustine  has  been  signalized  as  one  of  tbe 
chief  promoters  of  the  scholartic  method.  As  lettos 
continued  to  shrivel  up,  and  as  cultivation  of  intclkctual 
graces  and  refinements  became  impossible  or  mistimed 
in  the  midst  of  social  anarchv,  barbarian  incursion,  and 
general  wretchedness,  the  deductive  method  of  argu- 
mentation and  exposition  would  imavotdably  prevad. 
The  extension  of  the  practice  and  the  excluidveness  of 
such  pursuits  would  also  be  greatly  favored  by  tbe  re- 
striction of  study  to  the  ecclesiastical  circle,  and  by  the 
mighty  task  imposed  upon  the  whole  medieval  period 
of  converting  the  pagan  barbarians  who  had  occnpied 
the  Western  empire,  and  of  civilizing  them  throu^  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Christian  faith  to  which  chev 
were  to  be  converted.  Of  course,  as  logic  was  the  chidf 
method  of  theological  persuasion,  the  influence  of  Aris^ 
totle  and  of  the  Aristotelian  spirit  grew  with  tbe  pn^ 
ress  of  time  and  with  the  pn^^ress  of  theological  dispu- 
tation, for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  any  kgie 
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but  that  of  Aristotle.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  total  oblivion  of  Aristotle  and 
uf  Aristotle's  dialectics  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  testimony  of  Ingulph  may  be  spurious,  but  there 
are  other  indications  of  a  meagre  acquaintance  with 
•Aristotelian  logic  through  secondary  channels;  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  vendon  of  Porphyry's  Infroductionj 
by  Boethius,  was  known  at  all  tiroes.  After  the  con- 
version of  the  pagans  in  the  new  kingdoms,  and  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  ascendency 
of  the  Roman  Church  throughout  the  Western  empire, 
a  fresh  demand  and  a  constant  provocation  for  the  in- 
tervention of  scholastic  procedure  arose  in  the  ever-mul- 
tiplying and  often  pernicious  heresies  which  occupied 
provincial  councils,  and  engaged  the  most  zealous  and 
sdtute  minds  in  their  promulgation,  their  refutation,  and 
their  defence.  A  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  impugned 
opinions,  whose  statement  opens  the  several  articles  in 
the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  or  of  any  similar  «timma,  will 
show  what  a  countless  number  and  endless  variety  of 
dogmas  required  to  be  examined  and  settled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  religious  and  ethical  doctrine  of  the 
times.  It  was  an  inestimable  service  which  was  ren- 
dered in  the  long  and  agonizing  periitd  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  a  society  without  other  intellectual  discipline 
or  moral  control,  by  the  proposition,  the  ventilation,  the 
discussion,  the  establishment,  or  the  reprobation  of  the 
multitudinous  perplexed  problems  in  theology — often 
aflfecting  government,  society,  and  private  conduct.  It 
is  not  a  question  here  whether  the  reasoning  adopted, 
the  arguments  adduced,  the  conclusions  drawn,  or  the 
decisions  affirmed  were  correct  or  pernicious.  The 
process  was  necessary,  the  task  indispensable,  for  the 
effective  development  of  European  intelligence.  The 
system  does  not  accord  with  modem  requirements,  nor 
approve  itself  to  modem  modes  of  thought;  but  it  in- 
augurated those  requirements  and  bred  those  modes. 
Feudalism  had  to  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
growth  of  society  and  its  larger  expansion ;  but  feudal- 
Ism  was  a  blessing  at  a  time  when  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  society  was  for  confirmed  authority  and  grad- 
uated subordination.  Any  *'good  custom  will  corrupt 
the  world;"  and  no  human  ci»tom  is  absolutely  good 
or  free  from  the  taint  of  wrong  and  prospective  mis- 
chief. The  errors  and  the  defects  of  scholasUcism  are 
nowadays  manifest  to  all,  and  are  habitually  exagger- 
ated. The  good,  ^'that  was  buried  with  it,"  is  not 
cijually  apparent  or  as  willingly  sought.  It  requires 
finme  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen,  of  their  works,  and 
of  their  times — a  transference  of  thought  from  our  cir- 
cumstances and  points  of  view  to  theirs,  and  dispassion- 
ate reflection — to  estimate  their  difficulties,  their  aims, 
and  their  achievements.  One  inestimable  result  of 
th^ir  labors — it  is  only  one — was  the  definite  establish- 
ment of  the  terms  of  reasoning,  metaphysics,  and  theol- 
ogy, and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  procedure,  the  en- 
forcement of  logical  coherence  of  thought  and  of  preci- 
sion of  language.  These  things  were  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries for  the  development  of  modem  tongues,  mod- 
era  knowledge,  modem  enterprise,  modem  society,  and 
modem  government. 

That  this  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  scho- 
lasticism is  correct  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  tendencies,  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  oontemporuieons  speculation  of  the 
Jews  and  Arabs;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  scholasti- 
cism as  either  an  ethnical  or  a  theological  idiosyncrasy. 

In  the  manner  stated,  and  by  steps  which  can  be  only 
obscurely  traced,  scholasticism  gradually  assumed  that 
form  in  which  it  is  osnally  contemplated  by  the  histori- 
ans of  phikisophy ;  and  acquired  the  fulness,  abundance, 
energy,  precision,  and  predominance  which  character- 
ized the  scholastic  philosophy  in  its  most  vigorous  man- 
ifestation. 

IV.  Systematie  Development  of  Scholasticism. — John 
Scotus  Erigena,  towards  the  dose  of  the  9th  century,  is 
generslly  regarded  as  the  first  of  those  distinctively  en- 


titled schoolmen,  thongh,  as  has  been  shown  above,  he 
should  not  be  considered  the  earliest  scholastic.  The 
historians  of  philosophy  have  variously  distributed  the 
course  of  scholastic  pbUosophy  into  periods.  Ueber* 
weg,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  latest  prevalent 
view,  divides  the  scholastic  age  into  two  parts  only : 
1.  From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Amalric,  or  from  the  9th  to 
the  13th  century ;  2.  From  the  ISth  century  to  the  Re- 
naissance. He  thus  omits  both  the  preliminary  tenden- 
cies and  the  expiring  efforts,  important  as  the  origin 
and  the  decadence  of  the  system  must  be.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (Reid,  WorkSf  Appendix,  note  B,  p.  8 15)  notes 
John  Major,  of  St.  Andrew's  (1469-1547),  as  "  the  last 
of  the  regular  schoolmen ;"  but  the  spirit  survived  far 
into  the  next  century.  Brucker  does  not  neglect  the 
early  manifestations  of  scholasticism,  but  observes  that 
it  was  conceived  during  the  centuries  extending  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th ;  that  the  9th  and  10th  were  the  time 
of  ita  gestation  and  formation ;  that  it  was  bom  in  the 
11th ;  that  it  passed  its  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  12th ; 
and  that  it  attained  full  manhood  in  the  13rh.  He  com- 
mences the  treatment  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  pmper  with  the  beginning  uf  the  12th 
century',  and  divides  the  history  into  three  periods :  1. 
From  Lanfranc,  or  Abelard  and  his  disciple  Peter  Lom- 
bard, to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  to  Albertus 
Magnns;  2.  From  1220  to  Durand  of  Su  Pour^ain;  3. 
From  1880  to  Gabriel  Biel  and  the  close  of  the  15th  oen- 
turv. 

That  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy at  the  opening  of  the  second  period,  through 
the  rivalry  and  energy  of  the  recently  instituted  orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  is  proved  by  the 
character  and  career  of  the  great  schoolmen,  and  by 
Roger  Bacon's  curious  vituperation  of  the  **  youngsters" 
who  were  teaching  at  Paris.  These  youngsters — "  pn- 
eri  duorum  ordinum  studentium"  {Compend,  StudU^  v) — 
were  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  their  col- 
leagues. The  third  period  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  names  of  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam,  and 
was  marked  by  an  excem  of  ingenuity,  an  extravagance 
of  distinctions,  and  a  perverse  subtlety  which  degener- 
ated int4>  vain  and  puerile  captiousness  in  their  succes- 
sors. It  is  from  the  diseased  state  of  scholasticism  in 
its  moribund  age  that  the  general  estimate  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  formed.  But  there  is  little  justice  in  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  philosophy  the  reproaches  merited 
by  it  in  the  years  of  its  impotent  decline. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  scholasticism  to  theology, 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  sects  of  the  scholastics  and 
of  the  leading  schoolmen,  for  their  rivalries  and  their 
antagonisms,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  names 
of  the  schoolmen  in  this  Cydoipadia ;  to  NoMUiALiSM, 
Realism,  and  Scholastic  Theology. 

v.  Z.t/era/ure.— The  literature  of  scholasticism  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  and 
vain  to  undertake  to  give  here  any  adequate  enume- 
ration of  the  principal  works  that  have  illustrated  it. 
Among  the  chief  sources  of  information  are  obviously 
the  opera  omnia  of  all  the  more  notable  schoolmen  and 
their  predecessors,  from  Joannes  Damascenus  to  Gerson 
and  Petrus  AUiacus,  or  even  down  to  Philip  Melancthon. 
Next  in  order  W0uld  come  all  the  chief  historians  of 
philosophy.  Among  works  of  more  special  and  im- 
mediate interest  on  the  subject  may  be  named — Cou- 
•sin.  Fragment  PhUotophiques ;  PhiL  Scolattique  (Paris, 
1840);  Rousselot,  Etudes  sur  la  Phil,  dans  le  Moyen 
Age  (ibid.  1840-42) ;  Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur 
r.ige  et  VOrigine  des  Traductions  Lafines  d^Aristote 
(ibid.  1843);  Caraman,  Hist,  des  Rev.  de  la  PkH.  en 
France  (ibid.  1845^48);  Kaulich,  Ges<A.  der  scholatt. 
PkihsopAie  (Prague,  1868);  Haureau,  /m  Philosophie 
Scolasiique  (Paris,  185») ;  Hampden,  The  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy^  etc  (Oxford,  1862) ;  Erdmann,  Der  Entwidce^ 
lungsgang  der  Scholastikj  in  Zeitschr^^Jur  wissenschaJlL 
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Theoiogie  (Halle,  1865),  voL  viii;  Micbaud,  GuUlaume 
de  Champeaux  et  les  EcoUs  de  PaiHs  (ParU,  1867) ;  De 
Gupdlv,  Espi-U  de  la  PhUosophit  ScoloMtique  (ibid.  1868). 
(G.  F.'H.) 

Scholastics.    See  Scholastic  Theology. 

Scholefield,  Arnold,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
inter,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia;  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  quite  a  youth;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  May,  1810,  from  which  time  he  trav- 
elled and  labored  in  the  work  of  the  minisrrv  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  until  his  health  failed 
in  1828.  In  1882  he  was  again  reported  effective,  and 
appointed  to  travel  on  Truy  district,  but  had  not  trav- 
elled long  before  he  was  again  rendered  ineffective  by 
'paralysis,  and  died  in  1837.  He  was  an  able  and  la- 
borious minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  very  anient  in  his 
religious  feelings.  His  sermons  were  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  richness  and  pleasing  variety,  and  were  usual- 
ly delivered  with  much  pathos.  See  Minutes  of  Confer- 
enceSf  ii,  495 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Churchy  tii,  252. 

Scholia,  short  notes  of  a  grammatical  or  exegetical 
nature.  Many  scholia  are  found  on  the  margin  of  man- 
uscripts, or  intcriined,  or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 


tering  and  passing  through  a  gymnaaiuiD  oonne,  m> 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  ready  for  the 
university.  Even  in  his  gymnasial  ooune  he  lie> 
came  interested  in  those  deep  pmblems  to  which  bis 
subsequent  life  was  given.  But  as  yet  it  was  a  pe- 
riod of  inner  commotion.  His  early  reverence  for  the' 
Bible  and  orthodoxy  was  shaken  by  contact  with  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  At  first  intent  on  studying  the- 
ology, he  now  wavered  and  began  with  jurispmdenoe. 
Soon  he  broke  off  from  Kantian  principles  and  endeav- 
ored, in  his  own  way,  to  solve  the  problem  of  deitiny 
and  immortality.  After  a  year  at  Konigsberg  be  nuule 
an  extensive  journey,  stopping  a  while  at  GreifswaM 
and  Rostock,  and  finally  studying  a  whole  year  at  the 
University  of  Rinteln.  Here  at  Kinteln  his  system  of 
theosophy  began  to  take  shape.  It  was  routed  in  a 
reaction  against  Kant^s  abstract  idealism,  and  was  a 
fervent  grasping  after  realism.  He  imagined  tluit  in 
the  simple  words  of  revelation  he  had  found  a  complete 
philosophy  of  being.  "  I  even  saw  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,*' says  he;  **and  I  discovered  that  the 
world  is  a  structure  that  leads  to  perfection.**  Leaving 
Rinteln  in  1798,  he  passed  through  Gottingen,  Erfun, 
and  Jena,  and  finally  stopped  at  Leipsic  to  continue  the 


They  have  also  been  extracted  and  brought  together, :  gtu,|y  of  philosophy.     Here  be  led  a  quiet,  stiidi<MS  Ufe 


forming  what  is  called  Catena  Pairum,    See  Commen- 
tary. 

Scholiasts,  writers  of  such  brief  notes  on  passages 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers 
wrote  scholia  (q.  v.),  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
show  the  views  entertained  of  various  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume.  Their  value,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
learning  and  critical  acumen  of  the  authors.  Theudo- 
rot,  Theophylact,  aud  (Ecumenius  are  among  the  best 
of  them. 

Schonemann,  Karl  Trauoott  Gottlikb,  from 
1799  doctor  of  law  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  G5ttin- 
gen,  was  born  in  1766  at  Eisleben,  and  died  May  2, 1802. 
He  is  known  as  the  editor  of  Epiaiolm  Romanorum  Pon- 
lificum  et  qum  ad  eo»  Scripta  suntj  a  S,  Clemente  J  tuque 
ad  Innocent,  III\  etc.  (Gottingen,  1796).  He  also  pub- 
lished Bibiotheca  HiaiAittr.  Patrvm  LaHnorum  a  Ter- 


until  February,  1794,  and  showed  no  signs  of  ecoentrio* 
ity.  But  of  a  sudden  one  morning  he  came  into  the 
room  of  a  friend  and  inquired  the  way  to  the  highect 
mountain  of  Thuringia,  affirming  that  he  must  repair 
thither  at  once.  His  manner  awakened  a  lielief  of  bis 
insanity,  and  he  was  at  once  taken  to  an  as}'lum.  Here 
he  at  first  refused  all  food.  After  a  month  be  was  re- 
leased. He  returned  to  Kdnigsberg  in  the  fuU  onuvir- 
tion  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  system  of  reliidnss 
truth,  and  with  the  full  determination  to  devote  his  life 
to  its  propagation.  To  university  studies  he  gave  oo 
further  attention,  but,  gaining  his  daily  bread  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  he  explained  his  thoughts  in  private, 
and  gradually  gathered  to  himself  a  little  cirde  of  ad- 
mirers. His  earnest  assaults  upon  the  prevalent  ration- 
alism, and  his  absolute  enthusiasm  for  the  literal  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  made  a  happy  impression  upon  many 


tuUiano  principe  usque  ad  Gregonum  Magnum  et  Isidor.    «  y°",^*I*"^*^«f '^-     "^^j*  reguUir  weekly  meetmgs  wen 
//fjr/ja/.  (Lips.  1792-94,  2  vols.).     See  Winer, //andtocA 
der  theolog.  Literatur,  i,  694, 864 ;  ii,  768.     (R  P.) 

Schoner,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  bom  April  15, 1749,  at  RUgheim,  near  Schwcin- 
furt,  where  his  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  place.  He 
stuilied  at  Leipsic  and  Erlangcn,  and  was  deacon  of  St. 
l^wrencu's  at  Nuremberg.  In  1799  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  June  18, 1818.  He  was  an  excellent,  pious  man 
and  pastor ;  and  besides  other  hymns,  he  wrote  the  beau- 
tiful (icrman  hymn  flimmelan,  nv r  himtnelan^  yrh'ich  has 
l)een  translated  by  Mills,  in  his  flora'  Germaniccey  No.  130, 
"Heavenward,  still  heavenward."  See  Sonntagsb^i' 
otheh  (Bielefeld),  vi,  4;  Koch,  Gesvhichte  d.  deutschen 
KirchenliedeSy  vi,  399  sq. ;  viii,  570 ;  Knapp,  Evangel. 
Liederschatz,  p.  1344.     (B.  P.) 


held,  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  at  which  were 
had  animated  discussions  on  the  pmfoundesi  pmUems 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  They  extended  far  into 
the  night,  sometimes  until  daybreak.  Ladies  also  at- 
tended.    Usually  they  closed  with  a  hymn  and  a  sim- 

I  pie  meal.  These  meetings  were  held  not  so  much 
simply  to  impart  a  fully  developed  fi>'stem  as  in  or- 
der to  develop  and  mature  on  aill  sides  a  number  of 

I  fundamental  principles  which  were  regarded  as  already 
settled  and  certain.     Hence  Schonherr  was  also  hin- 

,  self  a  seeker  of  light  as  well  as  a  giver.    As  to  his  oot- 

I  ward  manner,  he  was  as  unpretentious  as  a  child,  show- 
ing no  trace  of  a  desire  to  rule  or  to  be  held  in  extiaur- 

I  dinary  esteem.  He  was  simply  a  thoroughly  convinced 
believer.     He  believed  that  he  had  fouud  the  kev  to  a 


fuller  understanding  of  revelation  and  a  deeper  insight 

Schongauer,  Martin,  called  Martin  Schdn,^  Ger-  into  nature,  and  he  felt  that  a  great  regenenitioa  of 

man  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  about  1420,  and  Christendom  would  go  out  from  his  teachinga.     Bot  be 

died  at  a»lmar  Feb.  2, 1488.     The  paintings  attributed  had  not  the  least  intention  of  forming  a  sect ;  on  the 

to  this  artist  are  very  numerous,  but  there  are  only  a  contrar>-,  he  was  verv  constant  in  his  attendance  upon 

few  which  can  be  proved  to  be  his  wjork;  among  them  the  regular  Chureh  services,  and  he  joined  in  them  with 

is  a  panel  in  the  church  of  Su  Martin  at  Colmar.     As  fervent  devotion.     Although  the  private  meetings  at 

an  engraver  his  reputation  was  very  high.     His  style  Sch5nherr's  house  were  never  very  Urge,  still  their  ver>' 

Is  much  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  other  early  (Jer-  regularity  and  the  striking  appearance  of  Schtinheir 

man  artists,  and  many  of  his  heads  are  full  of  refined  himself  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police  to  them. 

His  Carrying  the  Cross  is  a  masterpiece;  Measures  were  about  to  be  Uken  for  their  suppreeaiMk, 


sentiment. 

snd  the  Temptation  of  St.  Ant  hong  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem.— Hoefer,  \ouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Schdnherr,  Johann  Hkinrigh,  a  very  remark- 
able and  influential  German  theosophist,  was  bom  at 
Memel  November  30,  1770.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  sent  t?  Konigsberg  to  engage  in  trade.  After 
a  year  of  trial  he  concluded  that  he  had  not  found 


when  a  casual  meeting  of  Schonherr  with  the  miniarer 
of  public  worship  made  such  a  favorable  imiHewion  as 
to  cause  the  matter  to  be  dropped.  Thencefoith  be 
was  left  to  labor  unmolested  until  his  death. 

Among  the  young  friends  of  Schonherr  none  eontrib- 
uted  more  than  J.  W.  Ebel  (q.  v.)  to  bring  his  teachiiip 
into  public  notice.     Ebel  had  studied  at  Konigsbrn; 


his  calling.     By  great  selt-denial  he  succeeded  in  en-  I  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic    lo  1810 
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he  obteined  a  pUce  as  preacher  in  Konigsberg,  where 
hia  intimacy"  with  Schonhenr  was  renewed.    His  preach- 
ing soon  invited  general  attention.    His  manner  was  at- 
tractive, his  language  imaginative,  and  his  chief  themes 
( conven»i«in  and  persuual  htiliness)  almost  novel.    Twice 
the  clerical  authorities  were  impelled  to  call  him  to  give 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  of  bis  relations  to  Schon- 
herr.     But  no  good  reason  could  yes  be  seen  for  inter- 
fering with  him.     These  failures  to  find  aught  against 
him,  especially  the  last  one,  in  1814,  contributed  to  give 
even  greater  prominence  to  his  ministry  and  his  theo- 
aophic  views.     In  1816  he  attained  to  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Church  of  the  city.     This  prominence 
soon  opened  the  way  fur  the  conversion  of  not  a  few 
eminMit  persons.      Even  professors  of  the  university 
and  nc»b1e  dukes  and  ladies  were  brought  into  close  in- 
timacy with  Scbonherr.     In  the  year  1819,  however, 
a  violent  disagreement  arose  between  Ebel  and  his  mas- 
ter.   Ebel  had  ripened  into  spiritual  independence,  and 
could  no  longer  concede  the  infallibility  to  Schdnherr 
which  the  whole  circle  had  hitherto  passively  admitted. 
Besides,  he  could  not  admit  the  scripturalness  of  some 
of  the  later  developments  of  his  roaster's  system.     And 
when  Schonherr  actually  proposed  physical  castigation 
as  a  means  of  hastening  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
endeavored  to  sanction  it  by  Scripture  texts,  Ebel  took 
direct  issue  with  him,  and  ventured  to  intimate  to  him 
that,  while  starting  well,  he  had  stopped  short  and  was 
yet  entangled  in  the  flesh.     Thenceforth  there  were 
two  parties,  the  larger  one  following  Ebel.     Scbonherr 
continued  with  his  diminished  circle  just  as  before.     In 
1823  he  made  a  journey  to  S;.  Petersburg,  and  the  next 
year  another  to  Berlin ;  but  he  made  no  permanent  im- 
pression.    In  1825  he  fell  upon  the  insane  notion  of 
constructing  a  ship  which  was  to  move  without  sail 
against  wind  and  stream,  and  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  his  followers  amid  the  terrible  judgments  that 
were  soon -to  fall  upon  the  world.     He  actually  con- 
structed it.     On  being  launched,  it  went  to  pieces  amid 
the  derision  of  the  witnessing  multitude.     This  came 
near  entirely  breaking  up  his  little  band  of  followers; 
yet  it  did  not  in  the  least  shake  his  faith  in  the  truth 
of  his  system  or  in  his  divine  call.    But  his  career  was 
now  alK»ut  run.     Broken  down  in  health  bv  his  self- 
mortifications  and  labors,  he  retired  to  Spittelhof,  in  the 
environs  of  Konigsberg,  and  there  died  of  consumption, 
Oct.  15,  1826,  attended  only  by  a  single  maid-servant, 
who  was  faithful  to  him  to  the  last. 

What  are  the  outlines  of  Schonherr's  system  ?     He 
never  fully  reduced  them  to  writing.     Only  two  small 
tractates  are  all  he  ever  published :  Der  Sieg  der  gott- 
lichen  OJenbarung,  and  Vom  Sieg  der  goitiichen  OJtn- 
btirung  (both  Konigsberg,  1804).      But  these  essays 
contain  only  the  embryo  of  his  system.     In  addition 
there  were  found  among  his  posthumous  papers  some 
brief  notes,  mostly  aphoristic  in  form.     De  la  Cheval- 
erie,  a  disciple,  also  published  abstracts  of  some  of 
his  lectures  (Konigsberg,  1885).     All  these  data  were 
used  in  preparing  the  book  Gnmdzuge  (Leipsic,  1852). 
Frum  these  sources,  and  from  the  works  of  Ebel  and 
Diestel,  Schonherr's  most  prominent  disciples,  the  fol- 
lowing not  very  clear  outlines  of  a  system  may  be  gath- 
ered.   The  actual  universe  consists  of  a  diuilism ;  but 
the  dualism  can  and  should  rise  to  unity.    At  the  basis 
of  the  universe  there  are  two  primitive  principles  or 
beings.     They  are  equally  primitive  and  are  personal 
and  free.     These  beings  exist  in  space,  have  a  globular 
form,  and  are  of  the  colors  whit«  and  bUck.     There  is 
but  one  difference  between  them :  the  one  is  strong,  the 
other  weak.     This  difference,  rightly  taken,  is  a  differ- 
ence of  activity  and  passivity.    The  co-operation  of  the 
two  generates  the  world  of  reality.    As  the  system  grew 
towards  self-consistency,  the  two  principles  assumed  the 
forms  of  spirit  and  nature.     But  in  Schonherr's  thought 
they  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  water  (the  weaker) 
and  fire  (the  stronger).     Fire  and  water  lie  at  the  basis 
ur  all  reality.     From  their  union  and  interaction  arise 


the  universe  and  God.  The  fire  poured  its  light  upon 
the  water,  and  thus  became  self-conscious.  By  the  mut- 
ual action  of  the  two  a  mutual  effect  was  wrought — 
namely,  the  Word.  The  outer  form  of  the  Word  is  Day. 
The  two  first  principles  are  the  Mosaic  Elohim,  The 
stronger  one  is  Jehovah;  the  weaker  one  is  matter. 
From  the  absolute  submissiveness  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  results  the  absolute  harmonv  and  onier  of  the 

» 

universe.  To  preserve  and  virtualize  this  harmony  is 
the  object  of  creation  and  providence.  Creation  is  but 
another  word  for  the  plastic  operation  of  the  stronger 
upon  the  feebler  principle.  The  Trinity  is  thus  ex- 
plained: the  primitive  essence  of  God  is  fire  or  light: 
this  is  the  Spirit.  The  immanent  power  of  God  is  the 
Father.  The  product  of  the  essence  and  the  power  is. 
consciousness,  or  the  Word — that  is,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  contact  of  the  Spirit  with  matter  produced  not 
only  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the  whole  series  of  spir- 
itual beings.  The  kingdom  of  evil  was  prtnluced  by 
one  of  these  highest  beings  turning  away  from  light 
and  allying  himself  with  matter.  The  origin  of  sin  in 
man  is  explained  in  the  most  realistic  manner.  Man, 
tempted  by  Lucifer,  took  into  his  blood  the  destructive 
substance  of  the  tree  of  good  and  eviL  Through  the 
blood  the  evil  is  propagated  as  depravity  in  all  after- 
generations.  The  theory  of  redemption  is  also  very  re- 
alistically conceived.  By  the  fall  man  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  two  principles  of  being.  By  redemp- 
tion this  harmony  is  re-established.  But  how  ?  By  a 
realistic  imphintation  into  nature  of  a  healthful,  har- 
monious leaven.  Vet  how?  Thus:  roan's  life  lies  in 
his  blood.  By  the  corruption  of  man's  blood  the  whole 
life  of  nature  is  poisoned  and  depraved.  Inside  of  hu- 
manity there  is,  therefore,  no  healthful  starting-point. 
The  healthful  leaven  must  then  be  furnished  from  on 
high.  It  is  furnished  in  the  ideal  human  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  absolute  master^'  of  the  ac- 
tive over  the  passive  principle  is  realized.  The  health- 
ful, undepraved  blood  of  Jesus  is  the  redeeming  princi- 
ple. When  he  permitted  the  spirit  of  disorder  to  shed 
his  precious  blood  on  the  cross,  this  blood  flowed  out 
and  over  into  the  realm  of  nature,  or  passivity  and  sin ; 
and  there  it  became  the  potent  leaven  which  will  ulti- 
mately transfigure,  and  glorify,  and  introduce  order  into 
the  whole  field  of  darkness.  As  the  spilling  of  the  act- 
ual blood  of  Jesus  upon  the  lap  of  nature  is  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  cosmos,  so  the  right  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  is  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  depravity  of  human  nature.  As  with 
redemption,  so  with  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  are  explained 
in  a  realistic  and  physical  manner. 

As  to  the  proximate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Go<l 
on  earth,  Scbonherr  had  peculiar  and  very  detailed 
views.  How  soon  the  state  of  perfection  should  break 
in  depended  largely  on  the  use  of  human  freedom.  To 
freedom  a  very  high  role  is  attributed.  By  freedom 
man,  in  some  sense,  takes  the  place  of  God.  By  free- 
dom he  interferes  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
How  he  will  help  to  shape  the  future  history  of  the 
universe  is  not  absolutely  foreknown  even  by  God.  It 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  man,  by  fidelity  to  his  own 
possibilities,  to  inaugurate  a  new  phase  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  But  there  are  two  absolutely  differing 
classes  of  men.  There  are  central  natures  and  subser- 
vient natures.  The  latter  revolve  about  the  former  as 
planets  about  the  sun.  Let  a  central  nature  only  be 
faithful,  and  he  carries  a  whole  galaxy  with  him  into 
the  realm  of  light.  As  such  a  central  nature  Scbonherr 
unquestionably  regarded  himself.  Faith  in  himself 
was  the  very  essence  of  his  character.  Nor  did  he  ever 
waver  in  this.  Hence  his  oft- expressed  anticipation 
of  a  speedy  transformation  of  humanity.  He  would  be 
faithful,  and  would  carry  his  brethren  with  him  over 
into  the  realm  of  light. 

After  the  death  of  Scbonherr,  the  pastor  Ebel  took 
up  the  work  of  his  master.    It  was  a  principle  of  the 
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tbem  are  putor  Diesul  ai 
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iciple. 


e  anil  [he  i^awive.  But  the  main  leader 
of  the  circle  was  Ebel.  As  the  circle  drew  closer  around 
him,  the  personal  conression  of  every  secret  sin  was  iu- 
.in>duced  as  a  ipeciil  meona  of  rapid  advancement  in 
holiness.  This  gave  Ebel  an  atmoM  papal  power  over 
the  conscienijes  of  the  circle.  It  proved  the  meara  of 
a  violent  outburst  which  louk  place  in  1R26.    Many  of 

uull  upon  EbeL  For  a  while  Ebel  was  prostrated  by 
sickuesa,and  dropped  from  the  public  atientiun.  In  18^ 
he  came  again  before  tbe  public.  But  i  fresh  siorm 
broke  out,  and  very  sonn  involved  Ebd  and  Dieile)  in 
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I  preachen 
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I  charged  w 
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rality.  The  result  was  tu  entirely  discredit  the  tbeua- 
ophy  of  Scbonherr.  Tbencefortb  it  haa  had  no  organ- 
ic exiatence,  though  iaolated  theolugiana  have,  here  and 
there,  studied  it  with  more  or  less  admiration.  See, 
besides  the  works  alirauly  mentioned,  1>U  Schularrllr 
(Kdnigsberg,  1834);  (;^inunli^i,ie6e  (ibid.  1834);  Vtr- 
ilimd  u.  Vrmunji  itn  Bundi  (Leipeic,  1887);  Diestel, 
£ui  Ztagrmrrhiir  (ibid.  1888);  Crusdtiigr  (ibid.  18bi) 
from  SchonberT^a  papen;  Cifmpaj  de  Route  (Konigs- 
l>erg  and  Mohrungem  1857),  vol  i  j  Life  of  Sudoif  Slier 
(N.  Y.  1874),  p.  141,  142;  Henog,  Rrat-EntyHup.  xiii, 
ti90~647;  Hahnenfeld,  Me  rttujiam  BoDtgmg  zu  £f- 
nigiberg  (Ldpnc,  1868).     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bohool  occun  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  (Acts  xix,  9) 
as  the  rendering  of  tbe  Greek  axoXii  (from  which  tbe 
English  word  ia  derived),  moaning  originally  Uiturt; 
hence,  a  place  of  tuition.    See  Tvhankus. 

School  Brothsn  and  Slatstm,  collective  name* 
ornumeroua  aswxnalinna  in  the  Kuman  Catholic  Church, 
devuled  to  tbe  education  ot  the  young.     Tlie  Gtst  (the 


irutber,  In  TrBvelllng  Dreaa. 


Ursulinea)  were  establjahed  it  Breaaa,  1637.    Sec  Ic- 


[n  the  pment  article  « 


prieata.  The  moat  important  achnol  bnMberhnodn  aie: 
1.  The  "  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  lUmded  1i' 
JeanBaptistedelaSalle.  2.  The  "ChriMJan  Bnxhetis' 
founded  by  Kev.  E.  Kice,  at  Waterlbrd,  Ireland.  Thne 
have  their  central  house  and  auperior-general  in  Dublin, 
and  numerous  fSlablishmenrs  in  Great  Britain.  Irelicd 
and  the  British  cnloniea.  S.  The''Bn>iheraUariMt,~iir 
"Christian  Bmlhen  of  ^e  Society  of  Mary,"  foundnl  n 
Bordeaux,  France,  in  1817,  b}-  abbe  (juillaume  J^m^V 
Cheminade;  approved  by  pope  Ur^nry  XVI  in  lf<3^ 
The  aucietv  was  inlmdueed  into  the  United  SiamliT 
archbiahopPurcell  in  IMS,  and  had  in  1874  23  eMabliib- 
menla  in  Ohio,  lUiiioU,  New  York,  PeniH^lTaiiia,  Uarr- 
land,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  4.  The  **  LwnemiaiuiH 
Brother!,"  or  "  Uongrpgatinn  of  Christian  InstrortUm." 
founded  in  Brittany,  in  I8S0,  bv  abb^  Jean  de  la  Men- 
naia.  Thev  rtekmied  in  I87G  about  800  raembert  sivl 
150  egUblii^hmeniB  in  France.  5.  The  "  Rrmheranriht 
Sacred  Heart  of  Je*us  and  Mar;,''  founded  in  \»i\  ii 
Le  Fuv,  France,  bi'  aUie  Oiindiin.  Thrv  started  in  ibt 
United  State*  at  Mobile  in  1847,  and  in  'vfH  bad  eaitl>- 
liabmenta  in  Aliaaiisippi,  New  Orleans,  Kentucky,  ■!»< 
Indiana.  6.  Tbe  "Xaverian  Brothers.''  foundtd  at 
Bruges,  llelgium,  in  1839.  bj  Theodore  Jacqoea  Ryken. 
They  were  especially  intended  (v  labor  in  the  I'liilnl 
Statea,  and  were  introduced  br  arcbbisbop  SpauMnv; 
into  Louisville  in  IHM.  In  1876  Iher  had  six  acbooli 
there,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  the  St.Man'a  InduHiial 
School  for  Bnv>  near  the  city.  7.  'The  "Bmtbrn  it 
Charity,"  founded  in  Belgium  in  1809,  by  canon  P. Trim, 
for  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  inulea  and  traii>- 
ing  of  orphans.  In  January,  1874,  they  look  char^  <i 
the  Industrial  School  of  the  Angel  Guardian  ui  Uostce, 
Mass. 

II.  School  Siifer*.  — Tbe  following  are  the  iwM 
important  of  theae  congregalinn* :  1.  The  "L'tHilinM' 
(q.  v.).  3.  The  "  Sisters  of  the  VJHialion  of  Our  Lady.- 
founded  at  Annecy,  Savoy,  in  1610,  br  St.  Fnunt  .4 
Sales  and  St.  Jeanne  Fran^oise  de  CbantaL  In  1&)1. 
at  the  death  of  tbe  latter,  the  order  numbered  87  e«al>- 
lishments,  and  in  1700  lEO  eetabli>hmeniB,  wiili  6»« 
members.  lu  first  eetabliabment  in  the  Uniied  S<itea 
waa  in  Washington,  in  1808 ;  and  it  bad  in  I87i  monai- 
leriea  and  schools  in  MaryUnd,Vi^nia,  West  Yirgisia, 
Kentucky,New  York,  Delaware, and  HiDDOota.   lira 
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firet  approved  by  pope  Urban  VTII  in  1626.  8.  The  *'  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame.**  See  Notrk  Dame,  Congrvoa- 
Tiox  OP.  4.  "Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,"  found- 
ed at  Amiens,  France,  in  1804,  by  p^re  Joseph  Desire 
Varin,  Julie  Billiart,  and  Marie  Louise  Frontwise  Blin 
de  Bourdon,  and  transferred  to  Namur,  Belgium,  in  1809. 
Ita  object  was  to  educate  girls  of  the  middle  class;  and 
it  wasj  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XVI  June  28,  1844. 
It  s{iread  rapidly  through  Belgium,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Ireland ;  and  the  English  govrmment  intrust- 
eil  to  the  order  the  direction  of  normal  schools  for  Ro- 
man pupil-teachers.  They  were  called  to  Cincinnati 
in  1840  by  archbishop  Purcell,  to  Oregon  by  arch- 
bUhop  Blancbet  in  1843,  to  California  in  1851,  and  to 
Gttatemala  in  1859.  In  1871  they  had  82  esUblish- 
roeins  (20  in  the  United  States)  aiid  26,000  pupils.  5. 
*^Ladiet»  of  the  Sacred  Heart.*'  See  Sackrd  Hkart, 
Lahies  op  the.  These  have  as  their  primary  object  the 
teaching  of  young  girls;  others  add  the  care  of  orphans, 
visitation  of  sick  and  poor,  and  the  direction  of  hospi- 
tals. Such  are  (1)  the  **  Ladies  of  the  Incaniate  Word," 
founded  in  1625  by  Jeanne  Marie  Chezanl  de  Matel,  and 
approved  by  Urban  VIII  in  1633.  They  have  many  es- 
tablishments in  France,  and  eight  in  Texas,  (2)  The 
**  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,"  founded  Aug.  15, 
1849.  at  Dembach,  Nassau,  by  Katharine  Kaspar;  ap- 
proved by  Pius  IX  in  1860,  and  confirmed  in  1870. 
The}'  first  established  themselves  in  this  country  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August,  1868.  In  1875  they  num- 
itered  45  sisters  and  five  houses.  (8)  The  ^  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  "  Eudist  Sisters,"  founded  at 
Caen,  Normandy,  by  abbe  Jean  Eudes  in  1641.  In 
If&b  they  became  known  as  the  '*  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd."  See  Shkpiikrd,  House  op  the  Good.  (4) 
The  ^  Presentation  Nuns,"  founded  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1777,  by  Miss  Nano  Nagle,  for  visiting  and  teaching, 
but  have  since  become  strictly  cloistered.  Their  first 
establishment  in  America  was  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land: and  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York  citv,  Sept. 
8. 1874.  (5)  "  SUters  of  Mercy"  (q.  v.).  (6)  "  Sisters  of 
Charity."  See  Charity,  Sisters  op.  (7)  The  "Gray 
Xuiis,"  or  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal"  See  Char- 
ity, Sisters  of.  (8)  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (q.  v.). 
See  AppUtons*  Cydnp,  a.  v.;  Bamum,  Bomanitm  cu 
it  h. 

School,  Sunday.    See  Sunday-schoou 

Schoolmaster  is  the  inexact  rendering  in  Gal.  iii, 
'2\.  25  of  viuSayutyoc  ("  instructor,"  1  Cor.  iv,  15),  which 
does  not  signify  a  patdagogue  in  the  modem  sense,  but 
a  person,  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  to  whose  care  the 
b\v9  of  a  family  were  anciently  committed  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  years,  who  watched  over  their  physical 
and  moral  training  and  accompanied  them  to  the  pub- 
lic fwhools  and  elsewhere,  or  provided  them  with  teach- 
ers (TOi^o/Ao^ciCt  Quintilian,  i,  1 1),  but  did  not  himself 
iiLstruct  them.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq,  s.  v. 
"  Pahlagogue." 

Schoolmen.    See  Scholasticism. 

Schools,  Alex^vndrian.  See  Alexandrian 
Schools. 

Schools,  Christian.  At  a  very  early  period, 
H'hools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  church- 
es: and  if  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose, 
I  he  schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistry  and  the  vestry. 
I'his  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  Socrates 
makes  upon  the  education  of  Julian  the  Apostate — "  that 
in  hill  youth  he  frequented  the  church,  where,  in  those 
days,  the  schools  were  kept,"  He  speaks  of  the  schools 
•>f  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which,  it  seems,  were  then 
taught  at  Constantinople  in  some  apartment  belonging 
to  the  church.  Catechetical  and  charity  schools  were 
abto  established,  especially  for  instruction  in  scriptural 
knowleilge.  The  second  Council  of  Chalons,  in  8 13,  en- 
acted that  bishops  should  set  up  schools  to  teach  ordi- 
nary literature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.    The 


sixth  General  Coimcil  of  Constantinople  recommended 
the  setting-up  of  charity  schools  in  all  the  countiy 
churches.  One  of  its  canons  is  to  this  purpose :  **  that 
presbyters  in  country  towns  and  villages  should  have 
schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to  them, 
for  which  they  should  exact  no  reward  nor  take  any- 
thing, except  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to 
make  them  any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary 
oblation.  Another  of  those  canons  speaks  of  schools 
in  churches  and  monasteries,  subject  to  the  bishop's 
care  and  direction ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
schools  were  anciently  very  common  ap|iendants,  both 
of  cathedral  and  country  churches"  (Bingham,  A  rUiq,of 
the  Christ,  Churchy  i,  814).     See  Pedagogics. 

Schools,  Hkbrbw.  As  this  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  education  and  mode  of 
instruction,  which  cannot  be  well  dealt  with  separately, 
we  pn>pose  to  discuss  historically  these  three  topics  in 
the  present  article  (in  which  we  principally  follow  that 
of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto*B  Cydop.,  with  important  additions 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  R  Pick).     See  Education. 

I.  In  the  Patriarchal  Period, — We  have  nothing  in- 
dicative of  any  place  of  public  instruction  in  Scripture 
earlier  than  the  Book  of  SamueL  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  world  becanle  peopled,  some 
measures  were  taken  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  all  those  parts  of  learning  that  were  then  known ; 
and  particularly  among  those  persons  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  who  would  naturally  be 
anxious  that  the  seeds  of  religious  learning  should  be 
timely  sown  in  their  children's  minds,  and  that  they 
should  be  instructe<l  in  everything  appertaining  to  di- 
Wne  rites  and  worship,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  singing  and  sacred  poetr}'  formed  a  large  part. 
The  Jewish  doctors,  indeed,  have  given  us  decided  as- 
sertions on  the  subject  of  primitive  teaching.  They  say 
that  Adam  instructed  his  posterity,  and  that  Enoch  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office.  Enoch,  we  know,  was  a  proph- 
et (Jude  14) ;  and  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  we 
shall  see  that  prophets  were  public  instructors.  The 
Arabians  have  traditions  of  Enoch  under  the  name  of 
Edris;  that  he  wrote  thirty  volumes  of  revelations; 
that  he  was  the  first  who  knew  astronomy  and  arith- 
metic, and  wrote  with  the  pen.  Eusebius  says  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  angels  of  God  [see 
Enoch];  that  on  his  translation  to  heaven  he  was 
succeeded  by  Noah,  a  preacher,  or  teacher,  of  righteous- 
ness (2  Pet.  ii,  5).  The  next  great  public  in8tructx)r,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins,  was  Abraham,  concerning  whom 
Josephus  relates  {A  nL  i,  8)  that  he  taught  the  Eg3'p- 
tians  astronomy  and  arithmetic  The  ancient  histori- 
ans Berosus  and  Hecatous  commend  his  learning;  and 
Eupolimus  writes  "that  he  was  superior  to  all  men 
in  wisdom,  and  taught  astronomy  to  the  Phoenicians." 
The  Targum  also  countenances  the  idea  that  Abraham 
taught  in  Haran.  Jacob,  according  to  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, devoted  himself  to  teaching  instead  of  living  the 
life  of  a  hunter,  like  Esau ;  for  (Gen.  xxv,  27)  "'  he  was 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  is  expressed  by  the 
Targums  "he  was  a  perfect  man,  a  minister  of  the 
house  of  doctrine"  (i.  e.  a  school  of  instruction) ;  but  all 
this  is  mere  fancy. 

II.  From  the  Exode  to  the  Captivity, — Being  under  a 
theocracy,  and  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  pastoral 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  most  important  that 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
should  educate  their  youth  in  a  pre-eminently  religious, 
practical,  and  simple  manner.  The  parents,  upon  whom 
the  education  of  the  children  at  first  devolved,  were 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  to  instruct  their  oifHpring  in 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  in  the  fear  of  God  (Deut.  iv,  9, 
10 ;  xxxi,  13 ;  xxxii,  46),  and  in  the  symbols  which  rep- 
resented the  dealings  of  Pro^ndence  with  their  nation  in 
past  days,  and  which  were  evidently  designed  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  children  and  to  elicit  inquiry,  thus 
furnishing  the  parents  with  pictorial  illustrations  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  education  of  those  committed  to  their  care 
(Exod.  xii,  26, 27 ;  xiii,  8, 14, 15;  Deut.  vi,  8,  9, 20,  etc). 
This  work  of  education  was  not  to  be  put  ofiT  fur  certain 
occasions,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  at  all  times;  no  op- 
portunity was  to  be  lost.  The  father  was  enjoined,  in 
sitting  down  with  his  family  at  the  table,  at  home, 
abroad,  before  retiring  in  the  evening,  and  after  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  to  train  his  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7).  The  law  of  God 
powerfully  supported  the  authority  of  parents  in  this 
task  by  the  injunction  of  filial  obedience  contained  in 
the  decalogue,  as  well  as  by  the  heavy  punishment  in- 
dicted upon  refractory  children  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxi,  15; 
I^v.  XX,  9;  Deut.  xxi,  18-21).  Still  the  rigor  of  pa- 
rental authority  was  not  to  be  the  sole  operative  power 
in  the  education  of  children.  Parents  are  reminded 
that  their  example  may  lead  their  children  to  happiness 
or  misery  (Exod.  xx,  5, 6 ;  Deut.  iv,  10;  v,  9;  xxx,  19; 
xxxii,  46, 47).  The  force  of  example  in  the  education 
of  children  is  most  beautifully  described  in  the  praise 
of  a  royal  mother  who,  with  "  the  law  of  love  upon  her 
tongue,*^  instilled  noble  sentiments  into  the  heart  of  her 
children  (I'rov.  xxxi,  1-9,  25) ;  and  such  loving  words 
are  represented  as  producing  an  indelible  impression  in 
the  picture  of  a  son  who,  with  pious  gratitude,  dwells 
upon  the  wholesome  lessons  which  his  father  imparted 
to  him  in  early  youth  (iv,  3,  etc).  Parents  are,  more- 
over, advised  not  to  adopt  the  same  indiscriminate  proc- 
ess of  teaching  with  all  children,  but  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  every  youth  ("^S"!*!  *^t  b?)  according  to 

his  age  and  inclination,  so  that  he  may  abide  thereby 
(xxii,  6). 

That  reading  and  writing  must  have  formed  part  of 
education  from  the  very  settlement  in  Palestine  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  write  the  precepts  of  the  law  upon  the  door-posta  and 
gates  of  their  respective  houses  [see  Mezuz  ah],  in  order 
to  be  continually  reminded  of  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator  (Deut,  vi,  9;  xx,  20).  They  were,  moreover, 
enjoined  to  write  the  injunctions  upon  great  stones 
(Sfadil  "IK2)  very  plainly^  immediately  upon  their  cross- 
ing the  Jordan  (xxvit,  2-8),  so  that  they  might  easily 
be  read  bv  everv  Israelite.  Now  these  admonitions  un- 
questionably  presuppose  that  the  people  at  large  could 
read  plain  writing;  that  the  deciphering  of  these  me- 
morials was  a  religious  duty;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  strictly  relig- 
ious education  of  children.  Besides,  the  manner  in 
which  some  parts  of  the  sacred  oracles  were  written 
clearly  indicates  that  the  inspired  writers  reckoned  upon 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  read.  Thus  the  frequent  play 
upon  wonls,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gen.  vi,  8,  where  "  Noah 
found  favor,"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  n3  into  "(Tl;  Gen.  xxxviii,  7,  where  "  £r 
.  . .  was  wicked"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  "I3?  into  7n ;  the  alphabetical  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxv,  xxxiv,  xxxviii, 
cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxlv;  Prov.  xxxi,  10,  etc.;  the  Lam.), 
which  were  intended  to  assist  the  memory  and  mark 
the  gradation  of  ideas;  the  substitution  of  "|;riS  for 
ban  (Jer.  xxv,  26;  li,  4),  "'Isp  lh  for  D-^TTrD  (li,  1),  by 
taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  reverse  order, 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  and  most  unintelligible 
had  not  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended  been 
able  to  read.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracles  was  not  the  peculiar  preroga- 
tive of  the  priestly  caste,  but  was  enjoined  upon  every 
Israelite,  it  becomes  self-evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  insep- 
arable from  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  must 
have  formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren whose  sole  training  was  the  anderMmding^  of  the 
Scripturea.  For  the  same  reason  arithmetic  must  have 
been  taught ;  as  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months,  the 
festivals,  etc,  were  not  designated  by  proper  names,  but 


by  numerals.  The  numbers  occurring  in  the  Old  Test, 
reach,  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
instances  of  addition  (Numb,  i,  22,  etc ;  xxvi,  7,  etc), 
subtraction  (Lev.  xxv.  27 ;  xxviii,  18 ;  Numb,  iii,  19, 43, 
46),  multiplication  (Lev.  v,  8;  xxvii,  16-18;  Numb.  iii. 
46-50),  and  division  (Lev.  xxv,  27-^50).  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  which  occurs  or  is  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  upon  the  understanding  of  which  depended 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  must  to  some  ex- 
tent have  formed  a  part  of  the  strictly  religious  Jewish 
education. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren devolved  upon  the  parents.  They  were  the  teach- 
ers in  ordinarv  cases.  This  natural  dutv  ma^t  hare 
been  a  pleasant  task,  a  welcome  occupation,  and  a  pas- 
time to  a  people  who  led  a  rural  life,  and  whose  Sabbaths 
and  festivals  freed  them  from  labor  a  sixth  part  of  the 
year.  See  Fkstivau  In  these  leisure  hours  the  par- 
ents, who  were  strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  secu- 
lar work,  were  in  constant  contact  with  their  children; 
and  the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  on  those 
occasions  were  used  by  them  as  so  many  illustrated  nar- 
ratives of  the  dealings  of  God.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  the  name  aclwol  does  not  occur  in  the  Bi- 
ble previous  to  the  Babylonian  captivity;  before  the 
Jews  were  entangled  in  foreign  affairs;  before  commer- 
cial transactions  with  other  nations  and  other  matters 
had  taken  so  many  of  the  people  away  from  their  homes 
and  deprived  their  children  of  their  natural  teachm. 
The  traditional  opinion  that  by  ■<3«snn  m©  (2  Sam. 
xxxiii,  8)  is  meant  a  sort  of  academy  (the  Midrastuthe 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Kimchi,  etc),  or  that  Trbl  (Prov. 
viii,  84)  denotes  C5"^nsn  r'^2  (see  Rashi,  ad  &c),  is 
purely  gratuitous. 

But  though  there  were  no  national  or  elementary 
schools  before  the  exile,  there  were  cases  in  which  pro- 
fessional teachers  had  to  be  resorted  to,  e.  g.  when  the 
high  position  or  official  duties  of  the  parents  rendered 
parental  teaching  impossible,  or  when  the  parents  were 
in  any  wa}'  incapacitated,  when  the  child's  abilities  to 
learn  surpassed  the  father's  capabilities  to  teach,  or 
where  the  son  was  preparing  himself  for  a  vocation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  fatlier.  For  such  exceptional 
cases  teachers  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  as  ve 
have  seen  above.  We  find  that  Besaleel  and  Abolish 
were  qualified  by  God  as  teachers  (12ba  "jra  riinbi) 
in  certain  departments.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  bis  hav- 
ing had  many  teachers  (Tbairn  •^'TTsb^  b25  [cxix, 
99]).  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  choir  (1  Chron.  xv,22;  xxv.  8); 
and  the  prophets,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  piety, 
high  attainments,  large  acquaintance  with  the  politictl 
affairs  of  the  world,  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  fe«^ 
tivals  (2  Kings  iv,  22,  23),  instructed  young  men  who 
aspired  to  a  better  education  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
for  public  service  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  etc;  2  Kings  ii,3,etc.; 
iv,  38,  etc. ;  vi,  1,  etc). 

As  for  the  so-called  9chool  ofprophttt^  no  such  term 
occurs  in  the  Old  Test.  The  institution,  however,  is 
substantially  referred  to  in  several  passages  which  speak 
of  the  *<sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  xx,85;  2  Kings 
ii,  5,  etc.),  showing  some  kind  of  a  college  for  the  instnr- 
tion  of  the  prophetical  order  from  the  time  of  Samuel 
onward.  The  intimations  on  the  subject  are,  indeed, 
obscure,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  general  be- 
lief in  their  existence.  In  later  times  they  were  doubi- 
Icss  mei^d  in  the  regular  synagogical  schools  referred 
to  below.     See  Prophets,  Sons  of. 

III.  From  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  ike  Clo$e  of  tit 
Talmud, — A  new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan with  their  return  from  Babylon.  In  the  captirity, 
ih«  exiled  Jews  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  their 
vernacular  Hebrew,  and  they  beeame  inoompetent  to 
understand  their  sacred  oracles.  Ezra,  the  ratorer  of 
the  law,  as  he  is  called,  found  it  therefore  necessary. 
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imnoediately  on  their  return  to  Jerawilem,  to  gather 
around  him  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  law,  and 
wiih  their  assistance  trained  a  number  of  public  teach- 
ers. The  less  distinguished  of  these  teachers  went  into 
the  provincial  towns  of  Jud«Ba,  gathered  disciples,  and 
funned  synagc^ues;  while  the  more  accomplished  of 
them  remained  in  Jerusalem,  became  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  and  collected  large  numbers  of  young 
men,  whom  they  instructed  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  law,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  sayings  of  the 
sages  of  old  ( Ecclus.  ii,  9-1 1 ;  Mishna,  A  bothy  i,  1 ). 
Scrolls  were  given  to  children  upon  which  were  written 
passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  Shema  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi,  4), 
or  the  HaUel  (i.e.  Psa.  cxiv-cxvtii,  cxxxvi),  the  history 
of  the  creation  to  the  deluge  (Gen.  i-viii,  1),  or  Lev.  i, 
18  (comp.  Jerusalem  Talmud,  MegUla^  iii,  1 ;  GittWy  60  a ; 
Sopkerimj  v,  9).  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
metropolis  was  more  extensive  (Prolog,  to  Ecclus.  and 
Ecclus.  xxxviii,  24,  etc ;  xxxix,  1,  etc),  that  of  provin- 
cial towns  more  limited,  while  the  education  of  the  small 
and  more  remote  places  or  villages  almost  exclusively 
depended  upon  what  the  inhabitants  learned  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  festivals,  and 
was  therefore  very  insignificant.  Hence  the  phrase 
"^~Kn  D7,  country  people,  came  to  denote  the  unedu- 
cated, the  iUiteraie;  just  as  pwjanus,  or  pagan,  a  coun- 
tryman or  villager,  is  for  a  similar  reason  used  for  hen- 
then;  while  urbanru,  urbane,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
denotes  an  educated  man. 

The  schools  now  began  to  increase  in  importance;  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  widened  their  notions  of  edu- 
cation, and  made  them  study  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
erature and  Hebraize  their  philosophy.     The  Essenes, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
nation  because  of  their  foreign  innovations,  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  children ;  but  their 
instruction  was  confined  to  the  divine  law  and  to  mor- 
als (Josephus,  War,  xi,  8,  12).     See  Essknes.     Simon 
beo-Shetach  (B.C.80)  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced 
superior  schoola  into  every  large  provincial  town,  and 
nrdained  that  all  the  youths  fmm  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  visit  them  (Jenisalem  Kethuboth,  v\i\,  11),  intro- 
ducing government  education.     So  popular  did  these 
schools  become  that  while  in  the  pre-exilian  period  the 
very  name  of  schools  did  not  exist,  we  now  find  in  a 
very  short  time  no  less  than  eleven  different  expressions 
for  school,  e.  g.  OIC^S  =  aXaot,  or  OCbK  =  iXeoc 
{Midrash    Coh,  91);    sbllDX,  or   "^^irDX  =  trxoXij 
{Midrash  Shir  Hashir,  15a);  K^^.TTS  "^3,  or  more  fre- 
quently t!5-in«n  r'^a  (Yebam.  24  b;   A  both,  v,  14); 
1C51X  r"»a,  house  ofkaming  (Jonath.  on  Exod.  xxxiii, 
7);  *iBOn  n-'a,  the  house  of  books  {Midrash  Echa,  70 
b);  nf.O  r'^a,  the  house  of  the  teacher  (ibid.  77  b); 
pi  n^^a,  the  house  of  the  master  (Baba  Balhra,  21a); 
•llwbn  r."»a,  the  house  of  instruction  (Giftin,  58  a); 
na^(D%  or  Xna'^P^,  the  seat,  i.  e.  where  the  disciples 
sat  at  the  feet  of  their  master;  0^3,  the  vineyard  (Kashi 
on  Yebam,  42  b) ;  and  i<"no,an  arroy,  where  the  disci- 
ples were  arrayed  according  to  their  seniority  and  ac- 
quirements (Cholin,  173  b).     The  etymologies  of  some 
of  these  words,  and  the  significarion  of  the  others,  give 
ns  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progressive  history  of 
Jewish  education,  and  tell  us  what  foreign  elements 
were  introduced  into  Jewish  piedag«>gy.      Some  idea 
may  he  formed  of  the  deep  root  juvenile  education  had 
struck  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  the  following  dec- 
latation  in  the  Talmud :  "  The  world  is  preserved  by  the 
breath  of  the  children  in  the  schools :"  "  A  town  in  which 
there  is  no  school  must  perish;'*  *' Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed because  the  education  of  children  was  neglect- 
ed" (^^ottn^,  119,  b). 
As  the  national  education  of  this  period  is  that  which 


the  apostles  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  receited, 
and  as  this  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  in- 
terest to  Christians  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  now 
briefly  stat«  what  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  con- 
sider to  constitute  the  proper  education  of  a  respectable 
Jew,  and  give  their  notions  of  schools  and  the  mode  of 
instruction.  We  must  begin  with  the  schools.  A  school 
or  teacher  was  required  for  every  twenty-five  children ; 
when  a  community  had  only  forty  children,  they  might 
have  one  master  and  an  assistant  {Baba  Bathra,  2i  a). 
Schools  must  neither  be  establisbeii  in  the  most  densely 
crowded  parts  of  the  town  {Pesachim,  112  a),  nor  near 
a  river  which  has  to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge 
(Baba  Bathra,  "21),  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  or 
lives  of  the  children.  The  proper  age  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  school  is  six  years  (Kethuboth,  50  a);  before  that 
time  the  father  must  instruct  his  son.  Thus  it  is  relat- 
ed that  K.  Chija  ben- Abba  would  never  eat  his  breakfast 
before  he  had  repeated  with  his  son  the  lesson  which  he 
gave  him  on  the  previous  day,  and  taught  him  at  least 
one  new  verse  {Kiddush,  30  a).  At  the  age  of  ^ve  a 
boy  had  to  study  the  Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at 
fifteen  the  Talmud  (A  both,  v,  21).  Great  care  was  tak- 
en that  the  books  from  which  instruction  was  imparted 
should  be  correctly  written  {Pesachim,  112  a),  and  that 
the  lessons  taught,  especially  from  the  Bible,  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  the 
children  {Aboda  Zara,  19  a;  Berach.  63  a),  practical 
(Kiddush,  40  b),  few  at  a  time,  but  weighty  ( Vayikra 
Rabba,  ciii).  The  parents  never  ceased  to  watch  that 
their  children  should  be  in  the  class  at  the  proper  time. 
We  are  told  that  Rabba  ben -H  una  never  partook  of 
his  breakfast  till  he  had  taken  his  son  to  school* (/iTu/- 
dush,  80  a).  Josephus,  therefore,  did  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerate when,  writing  against  Apion,  he  said,  "Our 
principal  care  of  all  is  to  etlucate  our  children"  (Apion, 
i,  12).  "  If  any  of  us  is  asked  about  our  laws,  he  will 
more  readily  tell  them  all  than  he  will  tell  his  own 
name,  and  this  in  consequence  of  our  having  learned 
them  as  soon  as  ever  we  became  sensible  of  anything, 
and  of  our  having  them,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  our 
souls.  Our  transgressors  of  them  are  but  few,  and  it 
is  impossible,  when  any  do  offend,  to  escape  punish- 
ment** (ibid,  ii,  19).  In  a  similar  manner  Philo  ex- 
presses himself:  "The  Jews  looking  upon  their  laws 
as  oracles  directly  given  to  them  by  (>od  himself,  anil 
having  been  instructed  in  this  doctrine  from  their  very 
earliest  infancy,  they  bear  in  their  souls  the  images  of 
the  commandments  contained  in  these  laws  as  sacred" 
(Legat,  ad  6*({;tim,§  31,Mang.  ii,^77).  "They  are  taught, 
in  a  manner,  from  their  very  swaddling-clothes,  by  their 
parents  and  teachers  and  instructors,  and  even  before 
that  by  their  holy  laws,  and  also  by  the  unwritten  max- 
ims and  customs,  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God 
— their  Father  and  the  Creator  of  the  world"  (ibid,  §  16, 
Mang.  ii,  562).  Of  Timothy  we  are  told  that  from  a 
child  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  (airb  fipk^ovQ  rd  Upii 
ypdfifiara  oicac  [2  Tim.  iii,  15]);  and  a  similar  state- 
ment we  find  in  the  Apocryphal  book  Susannah,  ver.  3. 
From  all  this  we  can  presume  that  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  children  at  first  devolved  upon  the 
parents,  who  were  the  teachers,  and  who  in  their  leisure 
hours,  especially  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  illustrated 
the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  which  were 
used  on  different  occasions.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion having  now.  become  more  and  more  realized,  the 
foundation  of  schools  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  necessity;  and  the  man  who  immortalized  his  name 
by  establishing  elementary  schools  was  Jesus  of  Gimlo, 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  zealots  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  After  that  time  children  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  school  from  one  city  into  another;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  city  could  be  obliged  to  have  a  school  and 
a  teacher  (Baba  Bathra,  21  a),  and  it  was  even  forbid- 
den to  live  in  a  city  where  there  was  no  school  (Sanhe- 
drin,  17  a).  The  number  of  schools  now  increased,  and 
flourished  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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land ;  and  though  it  seems  exaggerated  when  the  Tal- 
mud states  that  there  were  400  elementary  schools  in 
Bcchar,  each  having  400  teachers  with  400  children  each 
{Giitin^  58  b).  and  that  there  were  1000  pupils  in  the 
house  of  the  father  of  Rabban  Simeon  ben -Gamaliel 
who  were  instructed  in  the  Thora,  or  law,  and  in  the 
Greek  {Baba  Kama,SS  a),  it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  must  have  been  large 
in  every  great  place.  Maimonides  thus  describes  the 
school :  '*  The  teacher  sat  at  the  head,  and  the  pupils 
surrounded  him,  as  the  crown  the  head,  so  that  every 
one  could  see  the  teacher  and  hear  bis  words.  The 
teacher  did  not  sit  on  a  chair  while  the  pupils  sat  on 
the  ground,  but  all  either  sat  on  chairs  or  on  the  ground. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  teacher  to  sit  and 
the  pupil  to  stand;  but  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  so  arranged  that  both  the  teacher 
and  scholar  sat"  (Jad  f/achnzaka  ff.  T.  T,  iii,  2).  No 
unmarried  person  could  teach  {Kidduth,  82  b),  and  no 
choleric  person  could  be  a  teacher  (A  both,  ii,  7).  The 
teacher  was  to  be  respected  by  the  pupil;  yea,  the  latter 
was  expected  to  show  him  greater  respect  than  his  own 
father,  and  to  entertain  fur  him  a  warmer  attachment 
{Aboth^  iv,  15;  Pesqchim^  22  b;  Sabbath^  119  b;  Hora- 
yoth^  13  a;  Baba  Metsia^ 33  a).  But^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher  was,  both  by  word  and  example,  to  incite  his 
pupils  to  everything  good  and  noble ;  he  was  to  endeav- 
or to  secure  the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  affection, 
both  of  parents  and  children ;  the  latter  he  was  to  treat 
rather  with  kindness  than  with  rigor.  As  to  the  objects 
the  teacher  had  to  teach,  the  national  literature  of  the 
people  was  the  main  object.  As  soon  as  the  child  could 
read,  the  teacher  commenced  reading  Leviticus  or  Tti- 
rath  Cohanim,  and  the  reason  why  this  book  was  to  be 
read  first  was  because  the  little  ones  are  innocent  and 
pure,  and  the  sacrifices  symbolize  purity,  therefore  "  let 
the  pure  ones  come  and  study  the  law  of  restoring  puri- 
ty by  the  sacrifice"  (  Vayikra  Rabboj  §  vii).  The  cur- 
riculum in  the  study  of  the  law  being  finished,  that  of 
the  Mishna  began,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Gema- 
ra ;  the  latter,  however,  belonged  to  the  higher  schools. 
Besides  the  national  literature,  languages  were  also 
taught,  especially  the  Greek.  Thus  we  read  of  Rabbi, 
who  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  Syriac  language  in 
Palestine?  Let  any  one  study  either  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Greek"  (Giftin\2S  b;  Sotah.  49  a;  Baba  Kama, 
82  b).  Besides  the  linguistic  studies,  they  also  studied 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  It  seems 
that  gymnastic  exercises  also  originally  belonged  to  the 
curriculum,  but  were  afterwards  interdicted  as  leading 
to  dangerous  contact  and  assimilation  with  heathens 
(A  bodu  Zara^  18  b).  Beating,  if  necessary,  with  a  strap, 
never  with  a  rod,  was  to  be  the  principal  means  of  cor- 
rection ;  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  teacher 
was  deposed  for  too  great  severity.  The  alphabet  was 
taught  by^  drawing  the  letters  on  a  board  till  the  chil- 
dren remembered  them.  In  reading,  well  -  corrected 
books  were  to  be  used,  and  the  child  was  to  |K)int  to  the 
words  as  he  spelled  them.  The  teacher  was  to  make 
the  lesson  as  plain  as  possible,  and  not  to  lose  patience 
if  it  was  not  immediatelv  understood.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts  the  lessons  of  morality  and 
chastity.  To  acquire  fluency,  pupils  were  to  read  aloud, 
and  certain  mnemonic  rules  were  devised  to  facilitate 
the  committing  to  memory.  The  number  of  hours 
during  which  junior  classes  were  to  be  kept  in  school 
was  limited.  As  the  close  air  of  the  schoolroom  might 
prove  detrimental  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  schools 
were  closed  between  ten  o'clock  A.M.  and  three  P.M. 
For  similar  reasons  school- hours  were  limited  to  four 
hours  a  day  during  the  period  from  the  17th  Thamus 
to  the  9th  Ab,  and  the  teacher  forbidden  to  chastise  his 
pupils  during  these  months.  The  paramount  impor- 
tance which  public  instniction  had  assumed  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  we  can  see  from  sayings  like  those  above 
cited:  "Jerusalem  was  destroved  because  the  instruc- 


tion of  the  young  was  neglected"  {Sahbatk,\\9\i) ;  *'Tbe 
world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  sdHx^H^iklrat'' 
(ibid,) ;  "  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school  must  per- 
ish" (ibid.).  The  higher  schools,  or  "  kallahs,"  met  dur- 
ing certain  months  in  the  year  only.  Three  weeks 
before  the  term,  the  dean  prepared  the  students  for  the 
lectures  to  be  delivered  by  the  rector:  and  so  ardoous be- 
came the  task,  as  the  number  of  the  disciples  increased, 
that  in  time  no  less  than  seven  deans  had  to  be  appoint- 
ed. Yet  the  mode  of  teaching  waa  not  that  of  oar  mod- 
em universities.  The  professors  did  not  deliver  lectures 
which  the  disciples,  like  the  student  in  /V/iMf,  could 
"  oomfortablv  take  home  in  black  and  white."    Here  aD 

m 

was  life,  movement,  debate.  Question  was  met  by  coun- 
ter-question ;  answers  were  given  wrapped  up  in  alle- 
gories or  parables;  the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  analogy — the  neamt 
approach  to  the  Socratic  method.  The  New  Test  far- 
nishes  many  specimens  of  this  method  of  instnictioo. 
The  extent  of  instruction  imparted  in  these  schools  em- 
braced almost  all  sciences  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  An 
important  part  of  education,  as  we  shall  more  particular- 
ly see  below,  was  the  learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  most  celebrated  **  doctors"  tentmakeis,  san- 
dalmakers,  weavers,  carpenters,  tenners,  bakers,  cooks. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools,  which  were  chiedj 
intended  for  popular  education,  there  were,  as  already  in- 
timated, also  superior  colleges,  at  first  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  management  of  the  presidents  and  \'ice> 
presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Sopherimj  or  "scribes" 
and  "  doctors,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  made  it  one  of  their 
principal  objects  to  train  young  men  destined  to  become 
the  teachers  and  judges  of  Israel,  and  the  bearers  of  "-the 
traditions  of  the  fathers"  (A  both^  i,  1).  Gradually  these 
academies  were  multiplied  in  the  metropolis,  and  icpread 
over  all  the  countries  where  the  Jews  resided.  Akbara, 
Lydda,  Ushach,  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  Jabne,  Nares,  Nabar- 
dea,  Machuza,  Selki,  Shakan-Zib  (El-Sib),  Pumbaditha, 
Sora,  and  Alexandria,  in  the  process  of  time,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  t  heir  seats  of  learning.  The  following  are 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  colleges  which 
were  the  depositories  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and 
the  supreme  arbiters  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  edoca- 
tion,  together  with  the  most  distinguished  masters  and 
disciples  under  each  presidency,  both  in  Palestine  and 
Babylon,  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  in  their  chnmolog- 
ical  order  (more  briefly  summarized  in  part  under  Pim- 
BADITHA ;  SoRA ;  ctc.) : 


TuR  Tanaim  Erocn. 


ILO. 


Simon  the  Just  or  Pious. 


300 

Autigonns  of  Soho 200-lT« 

( Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda,  and 
**  ( Jose  ben-JochananofJernsalera,  the  first  pair,  170-140 

f,  j  Jeboshnnh  ben-Perachjs,  and 

*'  tNHiaiofArnbela 140-110 

.   (Simon  ben-Shetacb,  their  pupil,  and 

^  t  Jehudah  ben-Tabal. 110-» 

^  fSheronjn,  and 

"  lAbtallon 66-» 

llillel  I,  the  Great,  the  Babylonian,  in  whoee 
family  the  presidency  became  hereditary  tr 
fifteen  generations  (a.i>.  KMIO).  He  wh» 
first  with  Menachem  and  then  with  Sham- 
mai,  who  founded  a  separate  school. .  .b.o.  90-A.n.lO 

The  former  was  desit^nted  the  school  qf  HU- 
lel,  which  had  eighty  dif^ciple^,  called  the 
eldern  of  the  horute  of  WlUl,  among  whom 
were  Jonathan  l)en-Uziel  the  Targumiet, 
DosHii  ben-Hiirchinas,  Jonathan  his  bniiher, 
and  Jochnnnn  beu-Zakkai ;  while  the  latter 
was  denominated  the  achool  cff  Shammai^ 
the  Immediate  disciples  or  elder*  of  which 
were  Bnbn  beii-Bnta,  Dotal  of  Stome,  and 
Zadok,  the  orlgtnator  of  the  Zealots.  a.& 

Simon  ben-HllIel  1 1CU» 

Qnronliel  I,  ben-Simon  I,  called  Ba-Zaken  the 
elder,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul 30-50 

Simon  II, ben-Garaaliell 50-T» 

Jochanan  ben-Zakknl,  founder  of  the  sch«x)l 
of  Jabne  or  Jamnia ®^-^ 
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Puleititu, 


A.D. 


Gamaliel  II,  of  Jabne,  ben-SImon  II,  and  Eleazar 
ben  •  Aacariah,  who  was  for  a  little  time  presi- 
dent in  the  place  of  Qamaliel.  liere  are  to  be 
meutloDed  Sllezer  beo-Hyrkanas,  brother-lD- 
law  of  Gamaliel,  and  fonnder  of  the  school  at 
Lydda,  which  continned  the  only  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  Soathem  Jadiea  for  several  centaries: 
Juehna  ben-Chananin,  who  established  a  school 
at  Bekiin,  in  the  valley  between  Jabne  and  Lyd- 
da :  Ismael  ben-Sliesn,  the  founder  of  the  school 
known  by  the  name  Be-R.  Ismael ;  Aqaila,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible;  R.  Ilai.R  Chaliphta,  Bar- 
Cochba,  the  false  Messiah SO-llC 

Simon  II,  ben-Gamaliel  II,  and  It  Nuthnn,  vice- 
president,  anthor  of  the  Mishna  or  Tosiphta 
wbicb  ^oes  by  his  nnme,  and  of  a  commentary 
on  A  both.  The  dlatingaished  men  of  this  presi- 
dency are.  R.  Jadnh  beu-Ilai,of  Ushah ;  R.  Jose 
ben-Chaliphta,  of  Sepphoris,  anthor  of  the  his- 
tory called  Seder  (Ham;  R.  Jochanan,  of  Alexan- 
dria; R.  Simon  ben-Jochai,  of  Galilee,  the  re- 
puted originator  of  the  Cabala  and  author  of 
the  far-famed  Zohar 140-163 

Jehudah  I,  the  Holy,  Ha-Nasi,  ben-Simon  III,  ed- 
itor of  the  Mishna,  and  called  Rabbi,  His  cele- 
brated disciples,  who  also  became  heads  of 
Bchools,  were  called  $emi-'Taiiaim,  and  perfected 
their  master's  work,  the  Mishna.  These  were 
R.  Janni,  whose  school  was  nt  Akbara;  R.  Chi- 
Ja=AchUa;  Ushaja  the  elder,  snniamed  "the 
father  of  the  Mishnn  ;*'  and  Abba  Areka,  snr- 
named  Rob,  the  founder  of  the  school  at  Pum- 
badlta. 163-193 

Gamaliel  III,  ben-Jehndah  I.  in  whose  presidency 
the  colle^  was  transferred  Irom  Jabne  to  Tibe- 
rias   193-220 


BahyUm, 

Nnbflrden,  the  centre  of  learning  since  the  Baby- 
Ionian  exile,  and  the  seat  of  the  rector-eenernl 
of  nil  the  Babylonian  colleges.  It  was  destroy- 
ed throngh  the  adrentnrcr  Papa  beu-Nazar,  in 
the  year  a.t).  209. 


▲.D. 


R.  Chaninn,  nephew  of  R.  Josnah,  formed  a  col- 
lege in  Kachor-Pncor,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nahnrdea,  of  which  he  became  president;  and 
R.  Nechauja  or  Achija  was  vice-president 188-140 


R.  Shila  was  the  rector-gencrnl  nt  Nnhnrdea  ;  R. 
Nathan,  the  last  Tatia^  nud  R.  Chija  were  both 
educated  here.  Abba  Arcka,  who  also  was  a 
student  here  and  afterwards  went  to  Palestine 
to  finish  his  studies  under  Jehudah  I,  bri>ught 
with  him  on  his  first  return  to  Babylon  (a.d.  189) 
the  complete  Mishna  of  his  master dr.  140-190 


Samuel  the  astronomer,  also  called  Mar-Samnel, 
Arioch,  and  Jarchini,  succeeded  R.  Shila  as  rec- 
tor of  the  college  at  Nahnrdea 190-847 


Tux  Amoxatx  Epoco. 


Jehudah  II,  ben-Simon  III,  also  called  Rabbit  the 
teacher  of  Orlgen.  The  teachers  of  this  period 
were,  R.  Chaninah,  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  Jehudah  I,  who  founded  a  school  at  Sep- 
phoris: R.  Simlni,  the  celebrated  Haggadist, 
who  reduced  the  law  of  Moses  to  618  command- 
ments ;  R.  Joee  of  Maon ;  R.  Chaggai,  R  Jehu- 
dah ben-Nachmani,  etc 820-270 


Abba  Areka,  snmnroed  Rab,  having  returned  to 
his  native  place  a  second  time,  founded  a  school 
at  Sora,  which  maintained  its  celebrity  for  near* 
Iv  800  years,  nnd  which  attracted  about  1200  stu- 
dents In  the  lifetime  of  its  fonnder.  lie  was  the 
president  of  it  twenty-eight  years 219-947 


Samuel  Jarchini,  rector  of  the  colleee  at  Nnhar- 
den,  Is  elected  rector-general  of  all  the  schools 
in  Babylon 847-8&7 

R.  Hana  became  rector-general.  He  had  only  800 
students,  as,  during  bis  rectorate,  R.  Jehudah 
ben-Jecheskel  founded  a  school  at  Pumbaditba, 
and  R.  Chasda  founded  another  school  at  Sora, 
which  attracted  many  of  his  disciples.  Nahar- 
dea  is  destroyed  (8S9);  the  students  emigrate 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris  and  found 
a  school 267-297 


Tfheriaa. 


A.Vw 


Sara, 


A.I). 


Gamaliel  IV,ben-Jehudnh  II.  870-800    Chasda  of  Kaphri,  founder  of 
Jehudah  ni,  ben-Gamaliel  IV,  800-309        l^*"  school,  is  rector 898-809 


Hillel  II,  ben-Jehndah  in, 
introdnced  the  new  calen- 
dar, and  is  said  by  Eplphani- 
us  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. The  distinguished 
teachers  of  this  period  were 
R.  Jona,  R.  Jose,  and  Tan- 
chuma  ben -Abba,  the  re- 
nowned Hflggndist  and  re- 
puted anthor  of  the  Midnuh 
Tanchuma 880-360 


Rabba  ben  -  Huna,  succeeded 
Chasda  to  the  rectory,  nnd 
when  he  died  the  college 
was  without  a  rector  wr 
nearly  fifty  years 800-320 


IX.-E  E 


Pttvibaditha.  a.d. 

R.  Jehudah  ben-Jesheskcl, 
founder  of  the  school  at 
Pumbaditha,  is  elected  rec- 
tor-general of  all  the  col- 
leges, and  officiates  two 
years 297-299 

Chasda  of  Kaphri,  fonnder  and 
rector  of  the  school  at  Sora, 
is  elected  rector-general.. . .  299-809 

Rabba  ben-Nachmanl,  who 
succeeded  Chasda,  revived 
the  college  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  obUlned  1200  stu- 
denU 809-?30 

Joseph  ben-ChiJa  the  blind. 
He  translated  the  prophets 
ofthe  Old  Test  iutoChaldee  330-838 

Abaji  ben-Cailil,  snmamed 
Nachmani,  the  nephew  of 
Riibbn,  succeeded  R.  Joseph 
the  blind. 333-338 

Rabba  ben-Joseph,  ben-Cha- 
ma,  who  founded  the  school 
at  Machuzn,  was  elected  rec- 
tor after  AbaJl 838-858 

Kachman  ben-lsanc  held  the 
rectorate  four  years 362-350 
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TiberiM—^mtinued, 


▲.n. 


GaraalielV.beiiHUlelU.  The 
teachers  of  this  period  were 
R.  Jeremiah,  R.  Jacob  beo- 
AbaD,  etc , 869-886 

Jehndah  IV,  bea-Gamaliel  V. .  885-400 


Gamaliel  the  last  (hH'^r.a), 
ben-Jehndah  IV. 400-485 


8ora— continued, 

A»h\  ben-8imai,  •arnamed 
Rabban  (our  Uaeher\  resas- 
citated  the  college  of  Sora, 
and  was  its  rector  (Ifly-two 
years,  dnriug  which  time 
seTen  rectors  died  in  Pam- 
badltha.  Ashi  immortalised 
his  name  by  collecting  the 
Babylonian  Talmnd 


A.n. 


86i^7 


R.  Jemar,  or  Mar-Jemar  (con- 
tracted Maremnr),  sncceed- 
ed  R.  Ashi  as  rector  of  the 
college,  and  <ifflciated  about 
flye  years 48T-43S 

R.  Idi  ben-Abin,  a  disciple  of 
R.  Ashi,  officiated  as  rector 
for  twenty  yean 43S-458 

R.  Nachman  ben-Hnna. 462-456 

Mar  bar-R.  Ashi,  who  contin* 
ned  collecting  the  Talmnd, 
which  his  father  began 466-468 

Rabba  Tnsphan .  Bora,  where 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  nni- 
Tersities  stood,  was  now  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persian  king 
Finis. 408^74 

Rablna  11,  who,  with  R  Jose 
and  his  colleagues,  complet- 
ed theTalmnd. 463-640 


PvmJbadUht^—eonHnutd. 

A.1K 

R.  Chama  of  Nahardea,  Nach- 
mani's  successor,  held  the 
rectorate  nineteen  years...  3S6-3TT 

R.  Zebid  ben<T78hiO& ^^-386 

R.  Diml  ben-Chlnena  of  Na- 
hardea  8S5-^ 

Raphrem  beu-Fapa 8SS-too 

R<  Kahana.  The  celebrated 
men  of  this  period  were 
Mar-Sutra,  Pheluna  beu-Na- 
thon,  etc 400411 

Mav-Sutra. 411414 

R.  Asha  ben-Raba. 414419 

It.  Geblha  of  Be-KaUl 41M33 


Rephremn 433-4a 

R.Rachamai 4434K 

R.  Sama  ben-Raba 496471 


R.  Jose 

R.  Samuel  bcn-Abahn. 


4714(91 


At  first  the  organization  of  these  schools  or  colleges 
was  very  simple.  Besides  the  president  or  rector,  who 
was  the  chief  teacher,  and  an  assistant,  there  were  no 
offices  or  ranks.  Gradually,  howeyer,  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate ranlu  involuntarily  developed  themselves,  and 
ultimately  assumed  the  following  form:  The  college, 
which  met  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  was 
generally  called  Methiba  (KS^nS),  teat  ofkaming^  was 
presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi,  who  was  called  Rah" 
methiba  (Kn'^PS  1DK*)),  and  was  elected  by  the  school 
Next  to  this  Ruk-methiba  or  rector  came  the  lUsh-hal- 
la  (nbs  IDS^n),  (he  chief  of  ike  astemblyy  whose  office  it 
was  to  expound  or  simplify  to  the  students,  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  session,  the  theme  upon  which 
the  rector  had  determined  to  lecture.  In  later  times 
there  were  seven  Rathe-kaUoih  (Hlbs  ^^CK*^),  such  in- 
terpreters, composed  of  the  associates  (0*^*^211)  and  mem- 
ben  of  the  Sanhedrim,  varying  in  rank.  The  president 
or  teacher  occupied  a  raised  seat,  the  interpreten  sat 
next  to  the  rector  on  lower  seats,  while  the  disciples  sat 
below  them  at  the  feet  of  their  teachen  (Acts  xii,  8). 

The  mode  in  which  instruction  was  communicated 
was  chiefly  catechetical  After  the  master  had  deliver- 
ed his  dictum  or  theme,  the  disciples  in  turn  asked  differ- 
ent questions  (Luke  ii,  46),  which  he  frequently  answer- 
ed by  parables  or  counter-questions,  a  line  of  conduct 
also  punned  by  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  (comp.  Matt,  xxii,  17-22;  Luke  xx,  2-4, 
etc).  Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject 
by  simply  asking  a  question  connected  with  the  theme 
he  proposed  to  propound;  the  replies  given  by  the 
different  disciples  constituted  the  discussion,  which  the 
master  at  last  terminated  by  declaring  which  of  the 
answen  was  the  most  appropriate.  Thus  R.  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai  (B.C.  SO),  on  one  occasion,  wanted  to  inform 
his  disciples  what  was  the  most  desirable  thing  for  man 
to  get.  -  He  then  asked  them, "  What  is  the  best  thing 
for  man  to  possess?"  One  replied,  "a  kind  nature ;"  an- 
other, "a  good  companion ;"  another,  *'a  good  neighbor;" 
another,  "the  power  to  foresee  consequences;*'  while  R. 
£Ieazer  said  "  a  good  heart."    \Vhereupon  R.  Jochanan 


remarked,  ''I  prefer  R.  Eleazer's  answer  to  your^  fitr 
in  it  all  your  answera  are  comprehended"  (.46o<A.ii,9). 
Who  is  not  reminded  thereby  of  the  questions  put  by 
the  Saviour  to  his  disciples  in  Hark  viii,  27-80? 

Allegories,  riddles,  stories,  etc.,  formed  another  chan- 
nel whereby  instruction  was  communicated  in  these 
schools.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  Eastern  dimatf, 
which  was  especially  felt  in  the  crowded  college,  wbei?, 
as  we  have  seen,  twelve  hundred  disciples  were  some- 
times present,  tended  to  make  the  students  drowsy  when 
a  hard  subject  was  discussed.  The  wise  teacher,  there- 
fore, when  he  perceived  that  the  attention  began  to  flag, 
at  once  introduced  a  merry  anecdote  or  a  monstrous 
story,  or  propounded  a  ludicrous  riddle,  which  imme* 
diately  aroused  the  disciples  and  enabled  the  master  to 
go  on  with  his  theme.  Hence  the  abundance  of  both 
sublime  and  ridiculous  parables  and  stories  dispened 
throughout  the  Talmnd  and  Midrashim  which  record 
theae  lectures ;  and  hence,  also,  the  parabolic  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  our  Saviour. 

The  extent  of  instruction,  or  what  constituted  educa* 
tion  in  these  schools,  can  hardly  be  defined.  An  unbi- 
assed reader  wiU  see  from  a  most  cursory  glance  at  any 
of  the  discussions  recorded  in  the  Talmud  that  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  were  brought  forward  in  these  coUegesi 
Theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  astrolo- 
gy, medicine,  botany,  geography,  arithmetic,  architect- 
ure, were  all  themes  which  alternately  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  masten  and  disciples.  In  fact,  the  Talmad, 
which  has  preserved  the  topics  discussed  in  the  ooll^esr 
is  an  encyclopedia  of  all  the  sciences  of  that  time,  and 
shows  that  in  many  departmenta  of  science  these  Jew- 
ish teachen  have  anticipated  modem  discoveries.  It 
would  require  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle allow  to  quote  instances  in  confirmation  of  this;  we 
can  therefore  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatises  quot- 
ed below. 

Besides  the  abstruse  theological  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, etiquette  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  lect- 
ures of  the  college,  and  was  regarded  as  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  education.  The  most  minute  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  behavior  of  students  towards  their 
parents,  their  teachers,  their  superion  in  age  or  rsnk. 
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E\'efy  one  met  in  the  street  most  be  saluted  (Aboth,  iv, 
10).  Not  to  zesixuid  to  a  aalutation  is  characterized  as 
committing  a  robbery  (^Ba-ach,  6  b).  An  ordinary  man 
is  to  be  saluted  vritb  the  words, "  Peace  be  with  thee !" 
s  teacher, "  Peace  be  with  thee,  my  teacher  and  my  mas- 
ter T  (Kashi  on  Berach,  27  b) ;  and  a  king,  "  Peace  bo 
with  thee,  my  king !  peace  T  (jGiitin^  62  a).  Salutations 
in  the  house  of  prayer  are  not  allowed  (Dereck  Eretz,  10). 
One  roost  riw  before  a  learned  man  {Kethuboth,  103  b), 
and  before  the  hoary  head,  even  if  he  be  a  non-Israelite 
(Kiddiuk,  33  b).  When  three  persons  walk  together, 
the  superior  is  to  walk  in  the  middle  (£ntb,  54  b) ;  the 
teacher  must  always  be  on  the  right  of  the  pupil  in 
Talking  {YomOf  37  a).  One  must  not  leave  a  friend 
without  asking  his  permission  (Derech  EretZf  2) ;  when 
leaving  one's  teacher  the  disciple  must  say, "  I  am  dis- 
luused;""  whereupon  the  response  is, "  Depart  in  peace !" 
{Beradi.  64  a) .  Never  enter  a  house  suddenly  and  with- 
out notice  (Kethuboihy  62  b) ;  nor  sit  down  before  the 
snperior  has  seated  himself  (Jems.  Kethuhoth,  25) ;  nor 
lean  in  the  company  of  superiors  (^Derech  Krttz,  §  vi). 
**Se\'en  things  are  seen  in  the  conduct  of  an  educated 
man,  and  seven  in  the  behavior  of  an  uneducated  per- 
son:  1.  An  educated  man  will  be  quiet  in  the  presence 
of  one  more  educated  than  himself;  2.  Will  not  inter- 
rapt  any  one  speaking;  3.  Will  not  give  a  hasty  reply ; 
4.  ^Vill  ask  appropriate  questions ;  5.  Will  give  suitable 
answers;  6.  Will  answer  the  first  thing  first,  and  the 
last  thing  last;  and  7.  Will  candidly  say  when  he  does 
not  know  anything.  The  reverse  of  these  things  will 
be  seen  in  the  uneducated"  {Aboth,  v,  10). 

Another  most  essential  part  of  education  was  the 
teaming  of  a  trade.  Thus  R.  Gamaliel  declares,  ^  learn- 
ing, no  matter  of  what  kind,  if  unaccompanied  by  a 
tude,  ends  in  nothing  and  leads  to  sin"  {Ahoih,  ii,  2). 
K.  Jodah  ben-Dai,  called  '*the  wise,**  *Hhe  first  orator," 
had  a  trade,  and  used  to  say, "  labor  honors  the  laborer" 
{Nedarim,^^  b).  R.  Ismael,  the  great  astronomer  and 
powerful  opponent  of  Gamaliel  II,  was  a  needle-maker 
(Jems.  Berach,  iv,  1);  R.  Jose  ben-Chalaphta,  of  Sep- 
pboris,  was  a  tanner  {Salbatk^  49  b).  These  rabbins, 
like  the  apostle  Paul,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
maintain  themselves  and  teach  independently  of  pay- 
ment, and  hence  took  a  pride  in  their  respective  trades, 
which  were  attached  to  their  names,  viz.,  rabbi  Jocha- 
nan,  the  shoemaker;  rabbi  Simon,  the  weaver;  rabbi 
Joaepb,  the  carpepter.  This  will  account  for  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  that  the  apostle  Paul,  a  thorough  student, 
should  have  been  a  tent-maker. 

Though  female  education  was  necessarily  limited,  ow- 
ing to  the  position  which  women  occupied  in  the  East, 
yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  altogether  neg- 
lected. The  fact  that  mothers  had  to  take  part  in  the 
education  of  their  children  would  of  itself  show  that 
their  own  education  most  have  been  attended  to.  We 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  this  inference.  The  81st 
chapter  of  Proverbe  gives  us  a  description  of  what  was 
the  edneation  of  a  woman  and  a  housewife  in  the  Old 
Test  In  the  Talmad  we  find  the  daughters  of  R.  Sam- 
uel were  even  fiist-rate  students  of  the  Halatka  (Kethu- 
both,  23  a ;  Jeras.  iUd,  ii,  6).  R.  Jochanan  ben-Napucha 
not  only  urges  the  study  of  Greek  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  man's  education,  but  recommends  it  also  for  women 
as  a  desirable  accomplishment  (Jems.  SotOf  s.  f.).  To 
show  the  desirableness  of  uniting  with  Hebrew  the 
study  of  Greek,  this  celebrated  rabbi,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice,  illustrates  it  by  a  passage  of  Script- 
ure (Geo.  ix,  23) :  **  Because  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem 
and  Japb^h,  nnitedly  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
father  with  one  garment;  Shem  (representing  the  Jews) 
obtained  the  fringed  garment,  the  Talith  ;  Japheth  (rep- 
resenting the  Greeks)  got  the  philosopher's  garment, 
i.  e.  PaJUamP  which  ought  to  be  united  again  (Midrcuh 
Rabba  [Geo.  xxxvi]).  Hence  R.  Abbahu  was  not  only 
himself  a  Goosammate  Greek  scholar,  but  had  his  daugh- 
t^  instiueted  in  this  classical  language,  since  he  regard- 
ed it  as  necessary  to  a  good  female  education,  and  quot- 


ed R.  Jochanan  as  an  authority  upon  this  subject  (Je- 
rus.  SiUtbaihf  iii,  1 ;  Sota^  s.  f.). 

Y.  Literature. — The  best  works  upon  this  subject  are 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim ;  but  as  these  are  not  genets 
ally  accessible,  we  mention  the  masterly  works  of  Zunz, 
Die  gottesdienetlicken  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832) ; 
Frankel,  Der  gerichiUche  Btnoeie  (ibid.  1846) ;  Monats- 
echrifif  i,  509,  etc.;  Wunderbar,  Bibiisck'tatmuditcAe 
Medicin  (Riga  and  Leips.  1850-60);  Lewysoho,  Die 
Zoologie  dea  Talmud$  ( Frankfort>on-the-Main,  1858); 
Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vols,  iii  and  iv ;  Ben^Chor 
noff/a,  1,417,460, 512;  ii, 66, 167, 210, 258;  iii,  539;  Eders- 
heim,  Uistory  ofiht  Jeujutk  Nation,  p.  297  sq. ;  Schtlrer, 
Lekrbuch  der  neutestamenilichen  ZeitffeschicUe,  p.  466  sq. ; 
Hartmann, Die enge  Verbindung  desA.T* mil  dem Neuen, 
p.  377-384;  Gfrcirer,  JahrhundeH  dee  Heila,  i,  156-192; 
Van  Gelder,  Die  VoUaschule  dee  jiidiscken  AUhertkume 
nach  talmudiechen  tmd  rahbimscken  Quellea  (Berl.  1872) ; 
Marcus,  Zur  Schul-Pddagogik  dea  Talmud  (ibid.  1866). 

There  are  numerous  monographs  on  the  subject: 
Held,  De  Jud.  Scholia  (Norimb.  1664);  Heubner,  De 
A  cademiia  Jlebrteor,  (Yitemb.  1703) ;  Lund,  De  Scholia 
et  A  cademiia  ffeb,  (Upsal.  1707);  ReinecciuSt  De  SchoUa 
Uebr,  (Weissenb.  1722) ;  Sennert,i>«  S<Aolia  et  A  cademiia 
Uebr.  in  his  Heptaa  Exercit,  (Vitemb.  1657) ;  Sgambalo, 
De  Acad.  Jud.  (Neap.  1703);  Weisner,  De  Scholia  et 
A  cademiia  Ilebr,  (Heidelb.  1782) ;  Zoro,  De  Scholia  Jud, 
(Sedin.  1716);  and  others  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index 
Program,  p.  138.  On  the  Schoda  of  the  Propheta: 
Hemig,  Von  den  Schulen  d.  Proph.  (BrcsL  1777) ;  Winck- 
ler,  Vindicatio  SchoUe  Samuelia  (Uildesh.  1754) ;  Silber- 
rod,  De  Prophetarum  Filiia  (Jen.  1710).  See  PnoPHETSy 
Schools  of. 

SCHOOLS,  Parish.    See  Parish  Schools. 

SCHOOLS,  SiNGiKO.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
ringers  were  held  in  the  ancient  Church  appears  from 
the  institution  of  schools  for  their  instruction  and  train- 
ing, and  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  these 
schools  and  their  presidents.  Such  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  the  6th  century,  and  became  common 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  most  celebrated  was  that  founded  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  the  Great,  which  was  the  model  of 
manr  others  afterwards  established.  From  these  schools 
originated  the  famous  Gregorian  chant,  a  plain  system 
of  church  music,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang  in 
unison.  The  prior  or  principal  of  these  schools  was  a 
man  of  considerable  dignity  and  influence  in  the  Church. 
The  n«me  of  this  officer  at  Rome  was  archicantor  cede- 
aica  Romance,  and  elsewhere  j9rtmic«r»ra  (or  prior)  aeholm 
cantorum.  See  Coleman,  Chriat.  Antiq,  p.  124 ;  Riddle, 
Christ,  A  ntiq.  p.  307.    See  Singiko. 

Schoonmaker,  Henricus,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1739.  He  was  converted  early  in  life  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  Rev.  Henricus  Frelinghuysen,  and  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  John  H.  Goetschius,  who  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  one  of 
the  first  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  who  were 
licensed  by  the  coetus,  independently  of  the  Church  in 
Holland.  He  was  called  immediately  (1763)  to  the 
churches  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill.  When  the 
ministers  arrived  to  ordain  him,  they  found  the  churcl) 
doors  barred  against  them  by  the  Conferentie  party, 
and  the  service  was  conducted  under  the  shade  of  a 
laige  tree  in  a  wagon,  in  which  upon  his  knees  the  can- 
didate took  his  vows  in  presence  of  a  large  congrega* 
tion.  A  ministry  thus  begun  was  not  likely  to  be  fruit- 
less.  His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed.  In 
1774  he  removed  to  Aoquackanonck  (now  Passaic), 
N.  J.,  and  subsequently  gave  a  portion  of  his  services  to 
the  neighboring  church  of  Toteroo  (now  Paterson).  In 
1816  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  died  in  1820,  having 
survived  nearly  all  of  his  contemporaries.  His  grateful 
people  continued*  his  salary  for  life.    He  was  the  last 
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but  one  of  the  old  Dutch  clergy  who  preached  only  in 
the  language  of  Holland.  Dr.  Livingston  pronounced 
bim  the  moat  eloquent  preacher  in  that  tongue  whom  he 
had  ever  heard  in  this  country.  He  waa  always  popu- 
lar in  the  pulpit,  and  his  style  was  nervous,  eloquent, 
and  powerfuL  His  life  was  blameless,  and  his  minis- 
try of  over  half  a  century  was  full  of  good  fruits.  See 
Sprague,  Armalt  of  the  Amer,  PulpU;  Kip,  Historical 
Discourse.    (W.J.R.T.) 

Schoonmaker,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  son  of  the  fore- 
going, was  bom  May  11,  1777,  at  Acquackanonck  (now 
Passaic),  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1799,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Drs. 
Solomon  Froeligh  and  John  H.  Livingston.  He  was 
licensed  in  1801,  and  the  next  year  became  the  pastor 
of  the  united  churches  of  Jamaica  and  Newtown,  I*  L 
This  associate  relation  lasted  until  1849,  when  the 
Newtown  church  became  independent.  He  remained 
pastor  at  Jamaica  one  year  longer,  when  on  Aug.  6, 
1850,  he  preached  his  faiewell  sermon,  and  then  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  on  account  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties. He  died  April  10, 1852,  finishing  bis  course  with 
joy.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  waa  a  large,  portly  man,  with 
a  very  benevolent  countenance  and  a  sweet  savor  of 
cheerful  piety  in  his  whole  aspect  and  demeanor.  He 
was  dignified,  coqrteous,  discreet— a  futhful  preacher,  a 
devoted  pastor,  a  sound  evangelical  theologian  of  the 
Calvinistic  school — an  active  supporter  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church, 
and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He 
was  a  father  among  his  people,  and,  while  cherishing  the 
most  profound  attachment  to  his  own  Church,  was  truly 
catholic  in  feeling  towards  all  who  love  Christ.  See 
Sprague,  A nnals  o/lke  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix.  (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Gtohoonmaker,  MartinuB,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Rochester, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1787.  He  studied  under  Goetschius 
and  Marinus,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1765.  His 
minbtry  was  spent  on  Long  Island,  embracing  the 
churches  of  Brookljm,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  Flat- 
lands,  Bushwick,  and  Gravesend.  From  1765  to  1788 
Harlem  was  also  included  in  his  extensive  bishopric. 
AH  of  these  have  long  been  separate  and  important 
churches.  His  labors  were  necessarily  very  arduous, 
but  he  bore  them  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  down 
to  his  old  age,  which  was  so  vigorous  that  at  fourscore 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  other  faculties  were  as  perfect  as 
in  former  years.  He  waa  universally  beloved  and  re- 
vered, without  an  enemy,  and  yet  living  in  troublous 
times.  He  resided  at  Flatbush,  while  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  of  Kings  County  came  upon  him  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  it  is  related  that  on  his  personal  word  and  state- 
ment he  secured  from  the  Congress  in  session  at  Harlem 
the  release  of  a  person  who  was  suspected  and  impris- 
oned as  a  Tory.  He  preached  only  in  the  Holland  lan- 
guage. His  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  relic  of  the  old  race  of 
venerable  Dutch  dominies.  He  died  in  1824.  See  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church,     ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schdpf,  Joseph  W.,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bora  at  Chemnitz,  April  12, 1793,  and  died  July  15, 1881, 
at  Dresden.  He  published.  Die  symbolischen  BUcher  der 
evangelisch4utherischen  Kirche,  deutsch  mU  A  nmerhmgen 
und  ErJdarungen,  etc.  (Leips.  1828, 2  vols.)  i—Die  Wider- 
legung  der  augsburgischen  Confession,  etc.  (ibid.  1830): 
— Der  Geistliche  und  vnsere  Zeit  (Dresden,  1831).  See 
Zttchold,  Bibliotheca  TheoL  ii,  1173;  Winer,  Ilandbuch 
der  theolog.  LUeratur,    (B.  P.) 

Schotanos,  Chrtstiak,  a  Dutch  savant  and  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Scheng,  near  Franeker,  Aug.  16, 
1603.  He  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1627  was  pastor 
in  his  native  village.  He  remained  there  till  1629, 
when  he  removed  to  Comjum,  where  he  spent  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  Academy  of  Franeker,  and  subsetJUently  added  ec- 


clesiastical history  to  his  other  labors.  His  death,  whi(^ 
occurred  Nov.  12, 1671,  was  caused  by  extreme  cold  and 
exposure.  His  principal  works  are,  Nota  ad  EvanffeUa 
et  Epistolas  (Leeuwarden,  1647,  12mo ) :  —  Co/ecAem 
(Franeker,  1668) :  — Co^um  Miscellamorum  Tkfolo- 
fficorum  (ibid.  1654, 12mo)  i-^Beschrjfnngvan  Friedand 
(Leeuwarden,  1656-64,  with  plates  and  maps):— £!&&>- 
theca  Historia  Sacra  V,  T,  (Franeker,  1662-64, 2  vols, 
fol.)  t^llectas  Disputatiomtm  Theologicarwn  (ibid.  1661, 
4to) : — and  an  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  ofPriei' 
fafid(down  to  1558). — Hoefer,  Nouv^Biog,  Generab,i,x, 

Schott,  Chiistian  Heinricb,  a  German  doctor 
of  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Schneeberg  in  1803,  and  died 
May  1, 1840,'at  fioriu,  near  Meissen,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  1830.  He  published,  BMische  Handconcor- 
dam  (Leips.  1827)  \—ZUge  aus  dem  Leben  der  Chrida 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte  (ibid.  1829)  i^Das  LAen 
unseres  Herm  u,  Heikmdes  Jesu  ChrisU  (ibid.  1830)  :— 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  BibelUbersetzwng  Martin  Luthers 
(ibid.  1835).  See  Zuchold, Bibliotheca  Theol  u,  1 174  sq.; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  iheoL  Literatur,  i,  764.     (a  P.) 

Schott,  Heinrich  Augoat,  an  eminent  German 
theologian  of  the  so-called  supematuralist  school,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic,  Dec.  5,  1780,  and  died  Dec  29, 1835. 
He  began  his  university  studies  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  fine  Latin  style  and 
for  his  progress  in  theology.  Among  his  teachers  at 
Leipsic  were  Beck,  Platner,  Cams,  and  KeiL  In  1801 
he  began  to  give  lectures,  and  in  1803  he  became  one  of 
the  university  preachers.  His  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (1804)  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  world  of  learning;  atill  more  so  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  with  Latin  translation  (Leipe.  1805).  In 
1809  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  lectured  with  great  success  on  dogmatics,  herme- 
neutics,  and  sacred  eloquence.  His  Epitome  Theohgia 
ChristioTUB  (1811)  waa  an  able  work,  but  its  usefulnas 
was  diminished  by  its  complicated  style.  In  1812  he 
went  to  Jena,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  fniiiful 
life.  The  nucleus  of  a  preachers'  seminary  which  he 
there  formed  was  richly  endowed  in  1817.  His  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Latin.  His  work  on  eloquence.  Die 
Theorie  der  Beredisamkeit  (Leipa.  1815;  2d  ed.  1828), 
is  hb  best  title  to  lasting  fame;  but  his  Isagoge  His- 
torico-critica  in  Libros  Novi  Faderis  Sacros  (Jen.  1830) 
is  abundant  in  erudition,  and  still  deserves  study.  In 
character  Schott  waa  upright,  simple,  and  deeply  pious. 
His  motto  expressed  his  life—*'  proving,  believing,  dili- 
gent." He  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian  of  the  noUest 
tvpe.  He  died  in  1835.  See  his  Life,  by  Danz  (Leipe. 
1836) ;  Herzog,  Real-Ewj^clop,  xiii,  698-701.     (J.  P.  L) 

Schott,  Zteopold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
Randegg,  Baden,  June  27,  1807.  Having  finished  his 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hechingen  and  Carlarahe,  in  1829 
he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity, at  the  aame  time  puiaoing  his  rabbinical  stnd- 
ies  with  Salomon  FUrst.  In  1831,  after  having  passed 
his  examination,  he  was  appointed  religious  instructor 
in  his  nadve  place.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  for  the 
rabbinate  of  his  native  city.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1869,  at 
Buhl,  Baden.  He  contributed  a  number  of  essays  to  ilie 
Zeitung  des  Judenthums  and  the  Orieat,  and  published  a 
number  of  Sermons,  See  Filrst,  BUtL  Jud,  iii,  288 ;  Kaj- 
seriing,  Bibliothek  jUd,  Kanzelredner,  ii,  293  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schottin,  JoHANN  D.  FiL,  Dr.,  a  German  preacher, 
was  bom  Jan.  4,  1789,  at  Heigendorf,  in  Weimar.  He 
belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family,  whose  name  was  orig- 
inally Chaudien,  which  the  father  of  Johann  D.  Fr. 
changed  into  Schottin.  Having  completed  hie  stadies 
at  Jena,  he  was  in  1814  appointed  pastor  at  K()6tritz,  in 
Reuss,  where  he  remained  till  his  end,  May  16^  186& 
He  was  an  excellent  pulpit  orator,  but  the  many  ctUa 
which  he  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Jena  be 
refused.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  most  recent  Ger- 
man hymn-writers.  Besides,  he  published  a  number  of 
devotional  works.    See  Zuchdd,  Bibliotkeoa  TkeoL  iii| 
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1176;  Lkerarudker  ffandweUeTf  1866,  p.  809;  Koch, 
Ge$cku!ktede8daUtckaiKirdkenUede»,vu,7b,    (aP.) 

Schrader,  Clemens,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  1820  at  Itzum,  in  Hanover.  He  studied 
phllo60f>hy  and  theology  at  the  Collegium  Germanicum 
in  Rome.  In  1843  he  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy, 
in  1M6  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1848  he  was 
made  doctor  of  theolc^y.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  in  Louvain ;  in  1851  he  was  called 
to  Kome  as  professor  of  introduction  to  the  New  Test., 
where  he  afterwards  also  lectured  on  dogmatics;  and 
in  1857  he  was  called  to  the  Vienna  Universitv.  This 
office  he  was  obliged  to  resigni,  as  he  would  not  subscribe 
in  1868  to  the  new  laws  of  the  state.  Since  then  he 
tired  mostly  in  France,  and  died  at  Poitiers  Feb.  23, 
lS7o.  He  wrote  ThaeM  Tkeohgica  and  De  UniUite  Ec- 
cksia.  In  popular  writings  he  explained  the  Syllabus, 
etc.  See  IMerarucher  Hcmdtoeiter,  1875,  p.  158. '  (&  P.) 

Schrader,  Johann  Heixuich  LndoU  a  Re- 
foraied  minister  of  Germany,  was  bom  July  12, 1800,  at 
Gifhom,  in  LUnebuxg,  and  died  at  Frankfort -on -the- 
Main  Jan.  11, 1875,  where  he  had  been  pastor  since  1830. 
He  published  a  number  of  SemumA.  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
r%eo/.ii,  1177  sq. ;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur, 
p. 765;  Tkeologischei  JahHmch,  1876,  p.  365.     (R  P.) 

Schramm,  Johaim  Conrad,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theok^  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  died  Feb.  25, 
1739,  is  the  author  of,  De  Usu  et  Ahutu  Originum  Lm- 
gnat  Sancta  (Uelmstlidt,  1707) : — ProgrammOy  quo  Pra- 
liamaria  JHsputationum  cum  Judceis  Traduntur  (ibid. 
1718):— />upa/a/»o  c2e  MytieriU  Vtterum  Judaorum 
PkUotopkidg  (ibid.  1708) : — Proiusio  de  Poeti  IlebraO' 
ni8i  M  CodioR  Sacro  (ibid.  1723) : — Introdudio  in  Dia^ 
kduxm  Cabbdteorumy  etc  ( Brunswick,  1703  ) :  —  Di$- 
putafio  de  SgmboU  Apostolici  m  TcUmUde  Ruderibua 
(Helmstadt,  1706): — Program,  de  Leatume,  Prcecipuo 
Ling,  HAr.  Adjumenlo  (ibid.  1708).  See  FUrst,  Bibl, 
Jud.  iii,  287;  Steinschneider,  BibUogr,  Ilandbuch,  p. 
128;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Liieraturj  p.  765;  sup- 
pkment,  p^  300.    (B.  P.) 

flohramin,  Johami  Helnrlch,  doctor  and  pro- 
feaKir  of  theology,  was  bom  March  20, 1676,  at  Gerk- 
hausen.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocu- 
tion, histor}',  and  Greek  at  Herbom ;  in  1707  he  was 
made  member  of  consistory  and  preacher  at  Dillenburg; 
in  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theolc^y  at  Her- 
bom; in  1721  he  was  called  to  Marburg,  and  in  1728  to 
Herbom,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20, 1753.  He  wrote.  Die- 
tntatio  Inaug.  de  Mcadpulo  Hordeaceo,  cujus  OUatione 
Metaem  mam  Auspicabanhtr  Judoei  ejusque  Mgsterio 
(Frankf.  a.  0. 1706) : — Diuertatio  de  Holocausdt  Judee- 
ommetGeiUHium  KaKoZri^ia  (HerhoTn):—Dissertatiode 
M^erio  ffolocauslorum  (ibid.)  :—/)iMertaiio  de  Bestia 
Arupdiaeii  ad  Pea.  Ixviii,  31  (ibid.  1713) :— DiMerto/to 
de  VigiUbus  Veterum  (ibid.);  etc.  See  FUrst,  BiU. 
Jud.  iii,  287  sq. ;  Winer,  Ilcmdbuch  der  theoL  Literatur, 
p.  765.    (a  P.) 

Sohreck,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  OsnabrUck,  Lower 
Prussia,  about  1816.  Emigrating  to  this  country,  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  was  received  into  the  In- 
diana Confoence.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Sooth-west  German  Conference.  He  labored  as  an  itin- 
erant minister  for  thirty-two  years,  and  died  on  Herman 
Circuit,  lU.,  March  80, 1874.  He  was  a  pious,  liberal, 
eneigetic  man,  serving  the  Church  with  holy  consecra- 
tion.—if  tnti^ei  of  Annual  CopferenceSf  1874,  p.  88. 

Schreiber,  Heikrich,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Germany,  was  bom  July  14, 1798,  at  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  where  he  also  completed  his  studies.  In  1816  be 
KceiTed  holy  orders,  in  1822  he  was  made  president  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  theologv  at  the  universitv  there.  In  1831-34 
be  published  his  Manual  of  Moral  Theology  (2  vols.), 
in  which  he  protested  against  a  life-long  vow  and  celi- 


bacy. The  archbishop  was  ordered  to  make  him  prom- 
ise to  keep  such  views  in  future  to  himself,  but  against 
such  a  promise  Schreiber  publicly  protested.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  theological  chair,  but  was  given  a 
chair  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  until,  in  1845,  he  had 
to  resign  this  position  also  on  account  of  his  joining  the 
German  Catholic  movement,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1873. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  Ausjuhrliche  Getchichte 
der  Stadi  und  Urdversitdt  Freiburg  (1857-60,  7  vols.). 
He  also  wrote  Der  deuUche  Bauemkrieg  (Freiburg,  1863- 
66, 3  vols.) ;  etc  See  Theologisches  Universal-Lexikotif 
s.  v.;  LUeraritcher  Handuseiser,  1873,  p.  17;  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  iheologiechen  Literatur,  i,  28i6, 484 ;  ii,  765 ; 
Zuchold,  BibUotheca  TheoL  iii,  1179.     (B.  P.) 

Schrdckb,  Johakn  Matthias,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany  of  eminent  culture  and  extended 
usefulness  in  the  department  of  historical  learning,  was 
bom  at  Vienna  July  26, 1733,  and  was  early  destined  for 
the  pulpit.  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  the 
Lutheran  Gymnauum  of  Presburg,  the  Steinmetz  School 
at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  Moeheim  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  were  then 
in  the  faculty  of  the  latter  institution,  and  their  influ- 
ence over  Schrockh  was  such  that  his  attention  became 
predominantly  fixed  on  history  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  he  was  led  to  form  habits  of  independent 
research,  and  to  cultivate  an  attractive  historical  style — 
qualities  which  adhered  to  him  through  life.  After  bis 
graduation,  he  was  associated  with  an  uncle.  Prof.  Karl 
A.  Bell,  of  I^ipsic,  in  editing  several  learned  periodi- 
cals; but  he  also  found  time  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  under  the  tuition  of 
professors  Christ  and  Emesti,  In  1756  he  received  the 
master's  degree,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the  university, 
and  subsequently  custodian  of  the  librar}',  and  in  1761 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary.  The  uncertainty 
of  further  preferment  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  income  which  he  derived  from  lite- 
rary labors,  now  decided  him  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which 
he  held  until  1775,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  history,  in  the  duties  of  which  station  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  projected  a  three  years' 
course,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  traverse  not  only 
the  history  of  literature,  the  Church,  the  Reformation, 
theology',  and  Christian  antiquities,  but  also  that  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  Germany  and  Saxony  in  particular,  and 
also  of  diplomacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  labors,  he 
issued  numerous  reviews,  editions  of  works  written  by 
his  friends,  and  independent  works  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. His  fidelity  to  his  work  was  acknowledged 
by  the  government  at  Dresden,  who  transmitted  to  him 
a  testimonial  in  writing  and  an  honorary  donation,  to- 
gether with  the  offer  of  a  titular  patent  as  councillor  of 
state,  which  latter  he  declined.  He  was  married  to 
Frederica  Pitzschig,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  all 
of  whom  died  in  early  childhood ;  and  he  died  Aug.  2, 
1808,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  experienced  in  his  library, 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

As  a  writer  of  history,  Schrockh  was  thoroughly  qual- 
ified by  his  learning,  impartial  love  of  truth  and  devo- 
tion to  morality,  untiring  industry  in  the  work  of  col- 
lection and  research,  and  the  cleamess,  simplicity,  and 
logic  of  his  style.  He  was  deficient  in  the  critical  ap- 
prehension and  philosophical  penetration  needed  to  dis- 
cover the  internal  connection  of  events;  and  his  style, 
as  a  whole,  lacks  the  picturesque  coloring  and  preg- 
nancy of  meaning  which  characterize  a  classical  writer. 
He  was  not  a  master  in  the  art  of  descriptive  writing, 
but^  nevertheless,  a  meritorious  and  successful  author. 
His  works  were  numerous,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  more  complete  and  thorough  books  of  later  origin. 
liiey  include  biographies  of  learned  men,  and  of  oth- 
er persons  eminent  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  text- 
books and  manuals  of  history,  and  other  similar  works, 
none  of  which  possess  permanent  value.  The  //if- 
toria  ReUgionie  el  Ecclesia  Chriitiana  in  Usum  Ltc- 
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ftoMim,  pablbhed  in  a  seventh  edition  by  Marheinecke 
in  18*28,  is  noticeable  chieflj  because  of  iu  wealth  of 
material,  its  jadicious  references  to  souices  and  helps, 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  contents,  and  its  ex- 
cellent Latin.  The  great  work  of  his  life,  beyond  qaes- 
tion,  is  the  Au»/UhrUeke  Getckiehte  der  chrittiicken 
Kirchej  in  45  vols.,  the  last  two  of  which  were  completed 
bv  Prof.  Tzschimer  after  the  author's  death.  The  work 
covers  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
is  characterized  by  impartiality  and  completeness  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  No  work  has  yet  appeared  which 
combines  so  great  magnitude  with  so  many  advantages 
as  does  that  of  Schrockh,  though  the  earlier  volumes, 
being  intended  simply  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  course 
of  reading  in  Church  history,  leave  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  part  of  cultured  readers. 

See  an  article  by  Schrbckh  in  R.  6.  Bayer*s  All- 
gem,  Magazin  fSr  Prediger,  etc  voL  v,  No*  %  p,  20^ 
222;  Politz,  J,  M.  8ekrdekh*M  Nekroloff  (Wittenberg, 
1808) ;  and  notices  respecting  the  life  of  Schrockh  con- 
tributed to  the  AUffem,  Zeitung,  1808,  Noa.  247  and  248, 
p.  985-989.  A  faithful  and  instructive  delineation  is 
given  by  his  friend  K.  L.  Nitzsch  in  J,  M,  SchrockVs 
Studimweise  tu  Maximm  (Weimar,  1809).  H.  G.  Tzschir- 
ner*s  J,  M,  Schr&ekh's  Fj^n,  KarakUTf  v.  Schrijten  was 
prefixed  to  pL  x  of  Schrockh*s  Kirchengetchickle  »eU 
der  Reformation,  and  has  also  been  published  separately 
since  1812,  with  portrait.  A  complete  list  of  Schrockh*s 
works  is  given  in  McnscKs  GeUhrtet  J)eu(§ekkmd,  viii, 
814  sq.;  x,  627,  and  xv,  381.  See  also  Wilhler,  Getch, 
d,  hist,  Forschung  u,  Kunsf,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  813  sq.; 
Stiludlin,  Geseh, «.  Lit,  d,  Kirehengeich,  (Hanover,  1827) ; 
Baur,  EpofAen  d,  christl,  Kirchengetdu-Schrtibung  (Tub. 
1852).— Herzog,  Real-Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Sohrdder,  Frledrich  "Wilhelm  Jolius,  a  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  Feb.  27, 1876, 
at  Elberfeld,  where  he  had  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Krummacher  as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
is  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Genesis  (Berlin,  1844) : 
— Vesperlddiige  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.):— a  Commentary  on 
Deuteronomy  (prepared  for  Lange*s  Bibk'Work  [Elber- 
feld, 1866 J) :— a  Commentary  on  EzeJael  (also  prepare<i 
for  Lange*s  work).  Besides,  he  published  a  number  of 
Essays,  Sermons,  etc  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1182 
sq. ;  TheoL  Jahrbuch,  1877,  p.  228.     (a  P.) 

8ohrdder,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  born  in  1606  at  Hallerspringe,  in 
the  principality  of  (}alenberg,  in  Hanover.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  A.  H.  Francke, 
and  studied  under  him  at  Jjeipsic.  In  1696  he  became 
pastor  at  Merseburg,  near  Magdeburg.  He  wrote  a  few 
hymns  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  German  Church, 
and  died  June  30,  1699.  Of  his  hymns  we  mention, 
Eins  ist  Notk,  ach  Herr  dies  Eine  (transl.  by  £.  C!ox, 
*'  One  thing  needful,  then,  Lord  Jesus,"  in  Hynms  from 
Me  German,  p.  216)  :—Jesu,  kilf  siegen,du  FUrst  des  Le- 
tens  (transl.  by  Mills, "  Jesus,  help  conquer  I  thou  Prince 
everliving,"  in  Hores  Germanica,  p.  126).  See  Har- 
nisch,  in  Evangel,  Kirchemeitung,  1857,  No.  89;  Koch, 
Gesch,  d,  d&Usdi.  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  381  sq. ;  viii,  426  sq. ; 
Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschatz,  p.  1344.     (B.  P.) 

8ohr5der,  Nioolaus  Wilhelm,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  antiquities  at  Groningen,  was 
born  at  Marburg,  Aug.  22, 1721,  and  died  May  30,  1798. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Comment,  PkHoiogico- 
eritieus  de  Vestitu  Mtdiemm  Ebrcearum  ad  Jes.  Hi,  10-24 
(Leyden,  1745).  He  also  published  a  number  of  treatises 
bearing  on  Oriental  languages  and  certain  sections  of 
the  Bible,  as  De  Confusione  Sermonis  Babelica:  —  De 
Voto  JepiUm  :—De  Tabemacuh  3folochi  et  Stella  Dei 
Remphan,  etc  See  Fttrst,  BibU  Jud,  iii,  291 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  BibUog,  Handbuch,  p.  128;  Winer,  Ilandbttch 
der  theoL  Literature    (a  P.) 

Sohnbart,  Christiam  FRfKi>RicH  Daniel,  a  Lu- 
theran divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Obersontheim, 
in  the  county  of  Limburg,  Blarch  26,  1736,  and  died  as 


court  and  theatre  poet  at  Stuttgart,  Oct.  10, 1791.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  AUes  ist  euer!  0 
Worte  des  ewigen  Lebens  (trand.  into  English  in  Uymu 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  61,  ^^  All  things  are  yours, 
O  sweet  message  of  mercy  divine"),  and  of  Konunt  heuC 
an  eurem  Stab  (baaed  on  Luke  ii,  22-32,  which  Mills 
translated  in  his  Hons  Germanica,  p.  275,  <<Ye  who 
with  years  are  sinking").  See  Schubart,  Gesammelte 
Schriflen  (Stuttgart,  1839-40),  vol.  i-viii;  Strauss,  Schu- 
harts  Leben  in  seinen  Brufen  (Berlin,  1849,  2  voU); 
Koch,  Gesehed,  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  376  sq. ;  Knapp, 
EvangeL  LiedersdkUt^  p.  lUA.     (a  P.) 

Solmbert,  GoTTLns  HEniRiai  ton,  a  Gennan 
philosopher  and  mystic,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury exerted  a  veiy  extended  and  beneficent  popular 
influence  in  almost  every  field  of  thought,  was  born  in 
Saxony,  April  26, 1780.  His  parents  were  pions  and  pe- 
culiar. In  his  fifth  Tear  he  learned  from  his  mother  such 
a  lesson  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  remained  a  benedic- 
tion to  him  to  his  latest  hour.  He  studied  at  Greia  and 
Weimar,  and  at  the  latter  place  was  taken  into  the  bouse 
of  Herder.  He  also  came  into  contact  with  Goethe  and 
Jean  Paul.  In  1799  he  began  to  study  theology  at  Leip- 
sic,  but  in  1801  he  changed  theology  for  medicine,  and 
went  to  Jena.  Here  be  came  under  the  personal  and 
scientific  influence  of  Schelling — an  influence  that  lasted 
during  life — as  also  under  that  of  the  naturalist  WiUiam 
Bitter.  In  1803  he  married,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Altenburg,  supplementing  his  scanty  fees  by 
private  lessons  and  other  makeshifts.  Here  he  wrote  a 
romance,  Die  Kirche  und  die  Goffer,  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Freiburg,  where  he  began  his  great  work  A  kn- 
dungen  einer  aUgemeinen  Geschichie  des  Lebens,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  uniform  laws  the  whole  field 
of  nature  and  humanity.  Schelling  applauded,  but  many 
shook  their  heads  in  doubt.  In  1807  he  went  to  Dres- 
den and  gave  some  public  lectures,  from  which  arose  his 
strange  and  able  work  Ansichten  von  der  Naekfseite  der 
Naturwissenschaft,  In  1809,  by  the  help  of  Schelling.  he 
was  made  rector  of  a  scientific  school  at  Nuremberg.  Here 
he  wrote  his  SymboUk  des  Traumes,  nlaoAltesvndXeves 
aits  demGebiet  der  innerenSeelenbtnde{lSlb).  This  last 
work  made  a  great  sensation,  and  occasioned  congrato- 
lations  from  Harms  and  Neander.  Worics  in  the  same 
warmly  religious  vein  are,  Ereakiungen  (4  vola.)  : — ^t- 
ographien  und  Erzahlungen  (3  vols.) : — and  Der  Erverb 
(an  antobiognphy,  8  vols.).  His  last  work  was  Erin- 
nerungen  an  die  Herzogin  Htiens  von  Orieans.  Schubert 
left  Nuremberg  in  1816;  in  1819  he  became  professor  at 
Eriangen ;  in  1827  he  went  to  the  new  University  of 
Munich.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  peace  and  af- 
fluence. He  died  July  1,  1860.  See  EvangeL  Kirehen- 
zeitung,  1860,  No.  62 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bchuderol^  J<»han?(  Georo  Jonathan,  a  Ger- 
man Protestant  minister,  was  bom  in  1766  at  Goths. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Drakendorf,  near 
Jena;  in  1797  subdeacon  at  Altenburg;  in  1805  arch- 
deacon ;  in  1806  first  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Ron- 
neburg,  and  in  1824  member  of  consistory.  In  1836  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1843.  He  wrote : 
Ueber  aUgemeine  Union  der  ekristL  Bdeemdiasse  (Nen- 
stadt,  1829):— iS'jrmdofoiUajmiM  oder  Symbdatrief  (ibid. 
1831) : — Ueber  Consistoriahterfasaung  inekrdefttsdt'pro- 
testantischen  Kirche  (ibid.  1831) : — Glaube  u.  Venmnfl  m 
ihren  Verzweigungen  (ibid.  1843),  etc  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol,  ii,  1 188 ;  Regensburger  Real-Em^Hop.  s.  v.   (B.  P.) 

Schudt,  JoiiAKN  Jakor,  a  German  Jewish  writer, 
was  bom  Jan.  14,  1664,  at  Frankfort -on- the -Msin, 
where  he  also  died,  Feb.  14, 1722,  as  the  rector  of  the 
gymnanum.  Schudt  is  wdl  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Memorabilia  Judaica,  or  JOdische  Merbe&rd^fbei- 
ten  (Frankf.  1714-17,  4  pts.).  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  of  his  works,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  FUrst  in  his  BibL  Jud.  iii,  292  sq.  See  abo 
Steinschneider,  Bibliog,  Uandbmck,  s.  v. ;  W^iner,  Hand- 
buch der  theoL  Literatur.     (E  P.) 
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SdtnlteiiSr  Albert,  an  eminent  Datch  Oriental- 
ist, the  father  of  modem  Hebrew  grammafi  was  bom 
at  Groouigcn,1886,  and  early  deetined  to  a  theological 
ear^r.  He  studied  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible — 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Rabbinic — and  after  a  time  Arabic. 
The  eiiUest  fruit  of  these  studies  was  a  public  disputa- 
tion with  GussetiuB,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  indispensa* 
biy  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  visited  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Reland,  through  whom  he 
published  his  first  book,  Animmiv,  PkUolog,  in  Jobum 
(Ctxteht,  170&  8vo).  Having  returned  to  his  home,  he 
became  candicute  in  theology,  and  in  the  following  year 
(July  4, 1709)  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
adenoe.  He  then  returned  to  Levden  to  make  use  of 
its  libraiy.  In  1711  be  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Wassenacr,  but  exchanged  that  post  after 
two  years  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
Academy  of  Franeker.  In  1729  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Leyden  Theological  Seminary  and  made  custodian 
of  the  Warner  MSS.  He  served  three  years,  doing  the 
work  of  a  professor  without  enjoying  the  title  or  re- 
eeiring  any  rennmeration,  after  which  period  a  chair 
of  Arabic  was  specially  created  for  him,  with  which  the 
additional  professorship  of  Hebrew  antiquities  was  con- 
nected in  1740.  He  held  these  positions  without  in- 
tenuption  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  26, 1750. 

The  services  which  Schultens  rendered  to  philological 
scieDoe  are  of  g^at  value.  He  was  the  first  to  overturn 
the  notion  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  language  given 
to  man  by  God,  by  showing  that  that  tongue  is  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and  finds  an  essential 
and  indispensable  aid  in  the  comparison  of  the  Arabic 
Besides  defending  this  position  in  his  early  disputation 
with  Gossetius,  he  enforced  its  claims  in  the  work  Origi- 
na  Hebraem.  This  opened  a  new  path  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  exegesis^  and  also  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
goagea  and  the  attainment  of  its  subsequent  indepen- 
dent position.  Numerous  pupils  helped  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  views  and  methods,  and  founded  the 
Dotcb  school  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  The  faults  of 
ScbitUens  are  too  great  readiness  in  the  tracing  of  anal- 
ogies and  the  forming  of  combinations,  and  a  lack  of 
tboRwgh  criticism  in  the  application  of  the  Arabic. 

Of  the  writings  of  Schultens,  aside  from  the  purely 
Arabic— such  as  editions  of  the  RwUmenta  (17d3)  and  the 
GrammaUoa  (1748)  of  Erpenius : —  Vita  Saladud  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1738,  foL)  i^Mamtm,  Vettuti&ra  A  rab,  (Leyd.  1740, 
4to)  '.-^Historia  Joetuddarum  (Harderov.  1786, 4to) — we 
mention  those  which  have  reference  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  literature:  Origiane$  HebracB jCtc  (Fran- 
eker, 1734-88,  2  vols.  4to),  and  a  preliminary  work,  De 
DtfidSmi  HodienuB  Imgnm  Bdr,  (ibid.  1731, 4to;  new 
ed.  of  both  works,  Leyd.  1761,  2  vols.  4to) :— /nsft/<if»- 
«K»  ad  Fmtdam,  Lingmm  Hdr,^  etc  (Leyd.  1787, 1756, 
4to):^Kdi(«  et  Regia  Via  Hebraitandif  etc  (^hagd. 
1738),  a  rejoinder  to  his  opponents,  which  be  carries 
further  in  izcunus  Primus  ad  Caput  Primum  Via  Ke- 
fent  d  Regue  IIAraizandi,  etc,  and  Excursus  Secundus 
and  Tertius  (Leyd.  1739,  4to) : — InsUtutiones  A  ramasa 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1745-49),  a  work  containing  a  Cbaldee  and 
S>Tiac  grammar,  without  preface  or  other  guide  to  in- 
qairy,  and  probably  interrupted  by  the  author's  death, 
•a  it  is  broken  off  in  the  middle.  Of  his  exegetical 
works  the  chief  are,  Liber  JoUj  Nova  Versiane  ad 
fitbr,  Fontem  H  Comment^  etc  (Lugd.  BaL  1737,  2  vols. 
ito):—. Proverbia  StUomoms^  etc  (ibid.  1748,  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  which  was  published  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel 
(Halle,  1769,  8vo).  Ten  separately  printed  disserta- 
tions and  addresses  were  published  by  his  son  in  Opera 
iftaoni,  etc  (Lndg.  1769,  4to),  and  also  a  number  of 
diaertakioDs  read  before  him  by  his  pupils,  in  SyUoge 
Diss.  PkUoloff,r€xegei,  (Leidae  et'  Leovard.  pars  i,  1772 ; 
pan  ii,  1775i,  4to).  Schultens  left  also  several  oommen- 
Urics  and  a  Hebrew  lexicon  in  MS.    See  Yriemoety 


Elogium  Sehultensii,  in  Athcius  Frisiaca^  p.  762-771.^ 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Sohnltens,  Heinrlch  Albert,  an  Orientalbt,  the 
son  of  Johann  Jacob,  and  grandson  of  Albert  Schultens 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Herbora,  Central  Germany,  Feb.  15, 
1749.  He  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  celebrated  instractors  of  Leyden,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  followed  it  with  that  of  Orien- 
tal languages  and  antiquities.  He  also  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  English,  French,  and  German  among  modem 
tongues.  In  1772  he  visited  England  to  make  use  of 
the  Bodleian  Libraiy;  and  on  his  return,  though  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1782 
he  was  inducted  into  the  chair  previously  occupied  by 
his  father  and  grandfather.  His  literary  labors  were 
expended  chiefly  on  Arabic  authors,  and  the  continued 
effort  required  to  prepare  the  Proverbs  of  Meidani  un- 
dermined his  health.  He  died  of  a  slow  fever,  Aug.  12, 
1793.  Everard  Scheid,  his  friend  and  successor,  deliv- 
ered his  eulogium.  For  his  life,  comp.  Series  ContinU' 
ata  Histor,  Batav.  per  Wagenaer,  pan  i,  p.  864-880; 
also  the  unimportant  sketch  by  Rink,  H,A,  SchuUenSf 
etc*  (Rigav  1794^  8vo). — Herzog,  RealrEneyklop.  s.  v. 

SohultenB,  Johann  Jacob,  a  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  the  son  of  Albert  Schultens  (q.  v.),  was  bora 
at  Franeker,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1716)  eiducated  under 
the  eye  of  his  father,  and  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Herbom  in 
1742.  He  held  that  post  during  seven  years,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Academy  of  Leyden,  and  five  months 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  bis  father  in  the  the- 
ological seminary.  He  died  in  1778.  The  only  writings 
published  by  him  were  his  inaugurals, Z>fcMerf.(2e  UtUitate 
Dialect*  ad  tuendam  Integritatem  Codicis  Hebr.  (Leyd. 
1742)  (also  in  the  SyUog,  Dissertat.  p. 231^489;  see  lit.  art. 
"< Albert  Schultens'') :^2)e  Fruct,in  TheoLRedunianiibus 
ex  Peritiore  Linguarum  Orient*  Cogniiione  (ibid.  1749) : 
— Dissert  TheoL  Inaug.  ad  Locum  Apostoli  PhUipp,  cap* 
a,  V,  5-11  {SyUog*  DissertaL  p.  448-518),  and  some  new 
editions  of  single  works  written  by  his  father.— Her- 
zog, ReaJrEneykhp,  s.  v. 

Bchnltetna.  See  Scultetus. 

BchnlthesB,  Johannks,  />r.,  the  Swiss  compeer 
of  Paulus  and  R3hr  in  the  advocacy  of  the  older  ra- 
tionalism, was  bora  Sept.  28, 1768,  and  received  a  pre- 
dominantly philological  training.  His  earliest  labors 
were  expended  in  behalf  of  reforms  in  the  public  schools 
(see  Schteeizer  Sckulfreund,  1812,  etc).  His  Kinder' 
bibel  des  aUen  Testaments  and  his  Schtceizer  Kinder^ 
freund  were  highly  esteemed  as  text>-books.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  the  Zurich  g3nnnasium,  and  preb- 
endary in  1816,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  of  New-Test,  exegesis.  He  endeav- 
ored to  ground  his  rationalism  on  the  Bible  itself,  even 
at  the  cost  of  violence  to  the  text.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  and  in 
1822  he  gave  to  the  world  his  dogmatical  views,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Rationalism,  u,  Supranaturalism.  Ka^ 
non,  TradUion  u,  ScripHon^  a  work  in  which  Orelli  par- 
ticipated. His  Revision  d.  kirchl.  Lehrbegriffs  (1828-26) 
served  a  similar  purpose  From  1826  to  1830  he  edited 
the  Atmalen  founded  by  Wachler,  Schwarz  at  Heidel- 
berg at  the  same  time  publishing  a  periodical  in  the 
interests  of  his  peculiar  theologicfd  views.  In  the  re- 
vived conflict  (1820  sq.)  respecting  the  Lord's  supper 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  he  gave 
himself  out  as  the  defender  of  true  Zwinglianism  (comp. 
his  EvangeL  Lehre  vom  heil,  Abendmahl  [Lcips.  1824]). 
He  likewise  felt  himself  called  to  resist  the  movements 
of  his  time  towards  oltramontanism,  but  no  less  all 
tendencies  towards  ''mysticism  and  pietism."  He  had, 
in  short,  a  thoroughly  polemical  nature,  which  involved 
him  in  controversies  with  all  who  wotild  not  adopt  his 
frequently  \^enturesome  hypotheses,  rationalists  ho  less 
than  orthodox  theologians;  but  in  the  privacy  of  social 
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interooune  he  displayed,  especially  in  his  later  yean, 
a  friendly,  genial  spirit,  in  which  nothing  of  the  con- 
irovenialist  was  apparent.  He  also  combined  with  his 
rationalism  a  simple  piety  whose  centre  was  a  firm  faith 
in  the  all-controlling  goodness  of  God,  After  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Zurich  had  been  founded,  in  1838,  Schulthess 
became  ordinary  professor  in  that  institution.  He  had 
rcceircd  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  from  Jena, 
Nov.,  1817.  He  died  Nov.  10, 1836,  leaving,  as  bis  most 
important  legacy  to  theological  science,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Zwingli  which  he  had  published  in  connection 
with  Schuler.  The  clergymen  trained  by  him  gener- 
ally entered  into  different  paths  from  those  in  which 
he  walked— the  older  ones  through  the  influence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  the  younger  under  the  guidance 
of  Nitzsch,  Tholuck,  JuL  Muller,  etc  The  most  trust- 
worthy source  for  his  biography  Is  the  Denkschii/l  zur 
hitndtrtjahr,  Juhelfeier  d.  SchuUhes$»  Fainiiienfondsj  etc^ 
by  his  son  Johann  (Zurich,  1869).— Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop.  8.  V. 

Bchnlting,  Corkelius,  a  learned  Dutch  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bora  at  Steenwyk,  Overyssel,  about  1540. 
His  family  was  distioguiabed  and  honorable.  After 
studying  at  Cologne,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
taught  philosophy  in  the  college  at  Laurentianum,  and 
afterwards  became  ita  principal.  He  had  charge  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Colognie,  and  was  canon  of  the  cathe- 
draL  He  died  April  23, 1604.  His  writings  show  eru- 
dition and  a  great  range  of  reading.  We  mention, 
BibUotheca  Eccknastica,  etc  (Cologne,  1599,  4  vols. 
foL) : — Eccletiastica  DitcipUnm^  etc  (ibid.  1599, 8vo): — 
BiUiothxa  CcUhoiica  (ibid.  1602, 2  vols.  4to)  i—IJierar- 
chica  Anacrisit  (ibid.  1604,  foL).  See  Sweert,  Athena 
Belgica ;  Hortzheim,  BibL  Colon, — Hoefer,  A'oicr.  Biog, 
(JeneraU,  s.  v. 

Schulz,  David,  a  German  rationalist,  was  born 
in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  29,  1779,  and  after  protracted 
preliminary  studies  was  admitted  to  the  Universit}*  of 
Halle  in  1803,  where  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  phil- 
ological studies  and  became  strongly  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Fr.  A.  Wolf.  In  1806  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  and  the  position  of  docent  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  bis  alma  mater.  Soon  afterwards  the  uni- 
versity was  suspended,  and  Schulz  followed  a  call  to 
Leipsic  in  1807;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  UniverBity 
of  Halle  he  returned  and  taught  successful  courses  on 
the  classical  writers,  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
Roman  antiquities.  The  government  of  Westphalia 
recognised  his  services  in  1809  by  conferring  on  him 
the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  in  theology  and 
philosophy ;  but  having  obtained,  through  the  intiuence 
of  Wolf  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  an  ordinary  professorship 
of  theology  at  FrankfortH>n-the-Oder,  he  left  Halle  for 
that  place  In  1810  he  received  the  theological  doc- 
torate In  1811  the  university  was  transferred  to  Bres- 
lan,  and  from  that  period  Schulz  concentrated  his  en- 
ergies wholly  on  the  science  of  theology.  His  lectures 
extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  field,  and  dis- 
cussed encyclopsBdia,  New-Test,  introduction,  criticism, 
and  hermeneuticB,  exegesis  of  nearly  the  entire  New 
Test,,  Church  history,  introduction  to  systematic  the- 
ology, dogmatics,  and  repeatedly,  for  suidents  of  the 
entire  university,  the  nature  of  Christianity,  He  de- 
livered the  academical  address  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  and  that  of 
June  25, 1830,  in  commemoration  of  the  submission  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1819  he  was  made  con- 
sistorial  councillor,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the 
commission  of  examiners  in  science,  as  also  director  of 
the  pedagogical  seminary  for  learoed  schools.  In  1845 
he  impnidently  signed  a  declaration  against  the  efforts 
of  *'a  small  party  in  the  evangelical  Church,  which  yet 
was  powerful  by  reason  of  support  from  without,"  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  the  position  of  royal 
oonsistorial  councillor,  though  permitted  to  retain  the 
title  and  emoluments  of  that  office.    His  influence  de- 


clined after  1848,  as  did  also  his  physical  energies. 
The  loss  of  sight  compelled  bis  withdrawal  from  aca- 
demical oocupationa  during  the  last  yean  of  his  life,  and, 
after  protracted  sufferings,  he  died  Feb.  17, 1854. 

Schulz's  theological  attitude  was  that  of  ordinaiy  rs* 
tionalism.  He  considered  hia  mission  to  be  the  uni- 
fying of  Christianity  and  humanity  by  more  clearly 
apprehending  and  presenting  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  former,  etc  He  was  not  a  pioneer,  but  a  con- 
servative rationalist,  and  contributed  greatly  to  protcsct 
the  rule  of  the  rationalist  tendency.  His  exegeticsl 
writings  are  not  without  scientific  valne,  but  those  of  a 
polemical  character  are  immoderately  violent.  All  of 
his  writings  suffer  from  diffuseness  and 'repetition.  A 
certain  force  of  individuality  must  be  conceded  to  him, 
since  he  was  able  to  attract  large  numbers  of  students 
to  his  lectures,  which  were  entirely  without  arrange- 
ment, and  was  able  to  exercise  an  almost  intolerable 
dominion  over  the  entire  Church  of  Silesia  during  a 
protracted  period,  so  that  the  Lutheran  separation  in 
that  province  is  often  charged  to  his  overbearing  in- 
fluence. His  passionate  nature  could  not  brook  oppo- 
sition, and  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
decrease  of  his  party,  which  was  apparent  in  his  btcr 
years. 

The  works  of  Schulz  mostly  belong  to  the  depart- 
ments of  exegesis  and  New-Test,  text  criticism,  but  are 
occasionally  polemical  writings.  We  mention,  Britf 
an  die  ffebraer,  etc  (Bresl  1818)  :—Parabel  vom  Ver- 
waiter,  Luc  xvi,  1  $q,  (ibid,  1821): — CkrittL  Lehn  rom 
heiL  Abendmahl  (Leips.  1824;  2d  ed.,  with  sketch  of 
doctrine  of  Lord's  supper,  ibid.  1831 ) :  —  Wa»  hewt 
Glaubtn,  v.  toer  rind  die  Unglaubigen  f  etc,  with  sup- 
plement discussing  original  sin  (ibid.  1830, 1834) :-> 
Geittetffahen  d,  ertten  Christen^  etc  (  Bresl.  1836 )  i-^ 
Prog,  de  Codice  JV  EvangeL  BtbUotk.  Rkedigerianae,  etb 
(YratisL  1814) : — Novum  Test,  Grtece,  Textum  ad  Fidem 
Codd.,  Yerss.  et  Patrum  rec  et  LecU  Var.  Adjedt  J.  J. 
Griesbach,  vol.  i,  Evangelia  complectens;  ed,  tcrtiam 
emend,  et  auct.  cur.  D.  S.  (Berol.  1827) : — Diapfutatio  de 
Codice  D,  Caniahrigvmri  (YratisL  1833)  \—De  Dodorvm 
Academ,  Officiis  (ibid.  1827)  i^TkeoL  Lekr/reiheit  avf 
den  evangeL  Universitaten  u,  deren  Bes<^ranhti^  duixh 
symboL  BUcher  (Bresl.  1830)  (\^on  Colin  being  joined 
with  Schulz  in  the  authorship  of  this  work). — Herzog, 
Real-Encykhp,  s.  v, 

Schnlz,  Johann  Christoph  Fr.,  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  May  18, 1747,  at 
Wertheim.  From  1783  he  was  professor  at  Gie«sen ;  in 
1786  he  was  made  first  preacher  and  superintendent  of 
the  Alsfeld  diocese,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1806.  He  wrote, 
Scholia  in  Vet,  Test.  (Norimb.  1797)  i^Psalmus  49  Va- 
rietatibus  Lectionie  Otfservatiombusque  Philologicis  Ithip' 
tratus  (G&ttingen,  1769,  1771,  2  pis.):— De  EU^sSms 
Hebraicisj  etc  (Lips.  1782-98 )  :—Z)er  2/«  Bruf  PavH 
an  die  Korinther  (Halle,  1785,  etc).  See  Winer,  //amf- 
huch  der  theoL  Liieraiur,  ii,  769;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
295  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Bihliograph,  Ilandlmeh,  p.  130. 

(a  P.) 

ScbuIze,  Benjamin  Wilhelm  Dan.,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Jan.  17,  1715,  where  be 
also  died,  March  17, 1790.  He  wrote,  Commenlaiio  d 
Dissertatio  Apohgetica,  qua  Inquiritur,  num  Puncta  Vo- 
ccdia  Tif  Kethtb  it  Subjecta  ad  Keri  sint  Referenda:— 
VoUstdndigere  Kritik  Ober  die  gewdknlichen  A  tttgahen  der 
hebr,  Bibel,  etc  (Berlin,  1764): — Confectura  Uistorieo- 
criticm  SadduccMrum  inter  Judaot  Secta  Novam  Lucem 
Accendentes  (Halle,  1799): — Additamenta  VarianHMM 
Lectionum  e  Geraoniana  Sacri  Codicis  Editione  Cotkda- 
rum  (ibid.  1768)  i—Conjectura  Crit.  ad  Ilbutratkntm 
P»a,  xxii,  18  (ibid.  1769).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Literatur,  ii,  770 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  296.    (R  P.) 

Schnlse,  Ernst  An^st,  a  German  profesmr  of 
theolog}^  was  bom  Aug.  8, 1721,  at  Berlin,  and  died  Mav 
3, 1786,  as  pastor  of  the  German  Beformed  Church  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    He  wrote,  Commentatio  de  /«> 
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ti$  nierotoljfmarum  Privil^fiit  (Francof.  175G)  i—Dister" 
iatio  dt  Variis  Judmorum  Erroribus  in  Deaeiiptione  Tern- 
pU  (Ibid.  1758) : — CommaUcUio  de  fftifrceorum  Antiqui" 
tatum  Ve$t»ffiis  in  HoraiH  Edogis  (Hague,  1774)  i—Dis- 
sertatio  deJuda  GaliltJBo  et  ejus  Seda  (Francof.  1761): — 
Ditieriatio  de  ITerodiana  Puerorum  BethiehemUicorwn 
Cade  (ibid.  1765): — Compendium  ArchcBologioB  U^a- 
ica  (Dresden,  1793).  See  Winer,  flandbuch  der  tkeoL 
IMeraturj  ii,  770 ;  FlUst,  BtbL  Judaica,  iii,  296.    (a  P.) 

Scholae,  Johann  Lndwig,  a  German  doctor 
and  profevor  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Halle,  Dec  17, 
1734,  and  died  there,  May  1, 1799.  He  wrote,  Diiser- 
tatio  qua  Muiationes  in  Textu  Cod,  A  lexandrini  a  Grabio 
Facta  ex  Conjedura,  ad  Examen  Revocantur  (Halle, 
1768) : — Chaldaicorum  Danielis  et  Esrm  Capitum  Inter- 
pretatio  Uebraica  (ibid.  1782) : — Distertatio  ad  Cohei, 
xU,  1-3  (ibid.  1768).  He  also  edited  Simonis  Lexicon 
Mamt(^  and  Altingii  Sjfnoptis  fnttitutionum  ChaUkBa' 
rum.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  770 ; 
racBt,  BSbL  Judaica,  iii,  297.     (a  P.) 

Schtimaiui,  Christian  Heinrloh,  a  German 
doctor  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Neukirchen  Dec.  25, 
1787.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  collaborator 
at  Meb»en.  In  1815  he  was  made  co-rector  at  Anna- 
berg,  in  1825  deacon,  and  in  1827  pastor  there,  until 
in  1835  he  became  superintendent.  He  died  at  Dresden 
Dec  11,  1858.  He  wrote,  De  CuUu  Jesu  (Annaberg, 
1841) : — Stimmen  aus  dem  Hause  de»  Iferm  Uber  Zeit- 
ereiffniste  und  Zeitbedur/hisse  (ibid.  1849).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Literature  Supplement,  p.  801 ;  Zuch- 
old,  BibL  Theol  ii,  1 199.     (a  P.) 

Schomaiin,  Goatav  Adolph,  a  German  thco- 
Ic^n,  was  bom  at  Weickelsdorf,  near  Zeitz,  in  1803. 
In  1826  be  became  academical  private  teacher;  in  1829 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  at  Leipsic ;  and 
died  at  Meissen  April  11, 1841.  He  wrote,  Vita  MoHs : 
Pars  I,  De  Infantia  Mosis  (Lips.  1826)  i—De  Libertate 
ItUtrpretii  Ditaertaiio  (Meissen,  1840): — Mekmdkon 
RedicivuSj  oder  der  ideale  Geist  des  Ckristenthums  (Leips. 
I8S7).  See  Winer,  Handhuch  der  ikeoL  Liferaturf  ii, 
770;  Supplement,  p.  801 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica^  iii,  297 ; 
Zochold,  BibL  Theol.  ii,  1 199.     (a  P.) 

Schgmman,  Johannes,  a  distinguished  clergy-man 
of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  a  medical  practitioner 
of  considerable  skill,  and  a  Revolutionary  patriot  whose 
Krrices  to  his  country  were  most  vigorous  and  fearless, 
was  bom  Aug.  18,  1712,  of  German  parents,  at  West 
Camp,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  under  Frelinghuysen  and 
Gcetschius,  and  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
united  churches  of  Catskill  and  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  upon 
cofidition  that,  at  their  expense,  he  should  go  to  Hol- 
land to  complete  hb  education.  This  he  did  in  1752 ; 
and  in  1753,  after  a  rigid  examination,  he  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  returned 
to  take  charge  of  the  churches,  in  which  be  spent  his 
entire  ministry  of  forty-one  years.  His  powerful  voice, 
earnest  manner,  and  burning  fervor  of  piety,  with  un- 
compromising attachment  to  the  principles  of  theology, 
hi«  honest  zeal,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry, were  the  secrets  of  his  success.  He  was  a  warm 
cstus  man  in  the  great  controversy  of  his  Church  re- 
specting independence  of  the  mother  Church  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  same  spirit,  his  patriotism  made  him  a 
famous  leader  of  the  people  of  the  whole  region  of 
which  Catskill  is  the  centre  against  Britbh  rule.  In- 
dians and  Tories  abounded  in  that  country  and  around 
his  own  residence.  Emissaries  of  George  III  were  fre- 
quently passing  through  those  river  counties  carrying 
messages  between  New  York  and  Canada  and  stirring 
ttp  the  savages  and  the  Tories  to  treacherous  plots  and 
deeds  of  cruelty.  Of  course  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  hatred.  But  he  prayed  and  thundered  from  his 
pulpit.  He  rode  undaunted  to  discbarge  his  official 
doties  in  his  church  at  Coxsackie,  fifteen  miles  distant 
fnMD  Catskill  and  through  a  wilderness  that  exposed 
bim  to  constant  dangers  from  hb  country's  foes.    He 


aided  in  organizing  committees  of  safety  and  in  the  mil» 
itary  defences.  He  went  armed,  but  his  chief  trust  was 
in  God.  Nothing  daunted  or  depressed  his  lofty  daring 
for  liberty  and  hb  native  land.  To  thb  day  Ulster, 
Greene,  and  Albany  counties  are  full  of  traditions  of  his 
fame.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  hbtorical  novel  entitled  The 
Dutch  Dominie  of  the  CaiikiUty  by  the  late  Rev.  David 
Murdock,  D.D.,  who  was  hb  successor  at  Catskill,  1842- 
51.  His  medical  services  were  gratuitously  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  hb  people,  ^^and  without  respect  of 
persons."  A  few  days  before  he  died  he  preached  at 
Coxsackie  his  last  sermon,  on  the  Saviour's  words  **It 
b  finished ;"  and  then  he  went  home  to  finish  hb  own 
work  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  May  16, 1794.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  vol.  ix.   (W.  J.  a  T.) 

Sohapp,  Johann  Balthasar,  a  German  pastor 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Gicssen  in  1610.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Giessen.  At  first  he 
studied  law,  then  theology.  After  a  long  journey 
among  the  German  universities,  he  tarried  at  Rostock 
(1629-31)  and  took  hb  master's  degree.  Then  he  vis- 
ited Holland  and  heard  Salmasius  and  Yoss.  On  hb 
return  he  acted  as  professor  of  hbtory  and  oratory  for 
ten  years  at  Marburg.  In  1643  he  added  to  hb  duties 
that  of  a  pastor.  Desiring  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
the  ministry,  he  accepted  the  pbce  of  court  preacher 
at  Braubach  in  1646.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Brau- 
bach  commissioned  him  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  At  MUnster  ho 
had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  peace.  Here  a  call  came  to  him  to 
the  place  of  chief  pastor  of  St.  James's,  Hamburg.  En- 
tering upon  hb  duties  in  1649,  he  labored  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  hb  life  with  great  zeal  and  popubrity. 
He  was  thoroughly  evangelical,  preaching  not  exclu- 
sively Christybr  us,  but  Christ  in  us,  and  insbting  upon 
thorough  heart-conversion.  His  manner  was  free  and 
popular,  a  great  contrast  to  the  prevalent  scholastic 
method.  Hb  success  turned  hb  colleagues  into  spies 
and  enemies.  Bitter  calumnies  were  invented  against 
him.  Satirical  pamphlets  fiew  on  every  hand.  The 
magistracy  interfered,  and  imposed  silence  on  both  sides. 
But  the  violence  of  the  assaults  broke  down  the  health 
of  the  faithful  man.  He  died  in  great  joy,  a  truly  can-- 
dida  anima,  in  1661.  Schnpp  published,  Volumen  Ora^ 
tionum  Solemnium  et  Panegyricarum  (1642) : — TraktcUen 
il&er  Stoat,  Kirche  und  Schule: — Morgen-  und  Abend- 
Lieder,  His  collective  works  were  edited  by  his  son 
(Hanan,  1668),  and  have  had  several  editions.  See  In 
Schuppii  Obitum  (Francof.  1685);  Hcrzog,  Real-Ency- 
Idop.  XX,  749-756.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schoreman,  John,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
bter,  son  of  Hon.  James  Schuremao,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  was  born  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  19, 1778.  Of  pious  lineage,  he  devoted  himself 
to  Chrbt  in  early  youth.  At  seventeen  he  graduated 
from  Queen's  College  (1795),  and  then  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  in  1800,  settled 
at  Bedminster,  N.  J.,  from  1801  to  1807,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  Church  at  Millstone,  and  in  1809  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Collegiate  Duteh  Reformed  Church  in 
New  York  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead. 
Here  be  sustained  himself  with  satisfaction  to  his  peo- 
ple, but,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  in  1811  he  accept- 
ed the  vice-presidency  and  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
and  belles-lettres  in  Queen's  College  at  New  Brunswick. 
For  a  short  time,  1813,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Duteh  Re- 
formed Church  in  that  city,  but  disease  soon  obliged 
liim  to  desbu  In  1815  the  General  Synod  appointed 
him  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  the- 
ology in  the  theological  seminary  under  their  care  in 
New  Brunswick.  Here  for  five  years  he  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties with  profit  to  the  institution  and  honor  to  himself. 
He  died  in  1818  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Schureman  was 
blessed  with  a  clear,  vigorous,  accurate,  and  well-dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  with  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper 
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which  made  him,  like  Daniel,  ''a  roan  greatly  beloved." 
Mis  piety  was  tender,  devout,  and  univeraaHy  acknoirl- 
edged  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  preaching  partook 
of  these  characteristics,  and  was  always  popular,  but  not 
strong  or  brilliant.  He  was  judicious,  solid,  calm,  and 
full  of  unction.  His  short  career  gave  promise  of  use- 
fulness and  of  power,  but  was  blighted  by  early  death, 
and  yet  makes  his  memory  very  precious  among  the 
departed  worthies  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Lud- 
low, Memorial;  Sprague,  AwnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit; 
De  Witt,  Historical  IXscoune.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Gk^hUnnann,  Anna  Maria  von,  a  prominent  disci- 
ple and  supporter  of  Labadie  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Cologne, 
Nov.  6,  1G07,  of  Reformed  parents.  Persecution  drove 
her  parents  in  1610  to  the  district  of  Juliers,  whence 
the  family  removed  to  Franeker,  and,  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  to  Utrecht.  Anna  Maria  was  possessed 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  qualities,  which  were  fur- 
ther developed  by  careful  training  and  instruction,  so 
that  she  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  many  an- 
cient and  modem  languages — the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic — and  was 
able  to  write  letters  in  them  all;  was  a  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  history;  and  was  no  less  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  the  more  ornamental  branches  of  music, 
drawing,  painting,  carving,  wax-work,  and  embroidery. 
Her  attainments  won  for  her  the  title  of  the  Tenth  Afu$e, 
the  Celebrated  Maid  of  Utrecht,  The  serious,  pious 
temper,  and  the  love  for  the  word  of  God  which  she 
had  manifested  from  her  childhood,  now  gave  way  to 
vanity ;  but  the  influence  of  Labadie,  whom  she  en- 
countered when  more  than  fifty  yean  of  age,  led  to  a 
thorough  conversion.  She  recalled  all  her  writings, 
associated  herself  with  Labadie  in  his  home  and  life, 
defended  him  and  his  followers  with  her  pen  and  sup- 
ported them  with  her  purse.  A  peculiar  mystical  rela- 
tionship subsisted  between  her  and  Labadie,  but  no 
charge  of  improper  conduct  has  ever  been  raised  against 
her.  After  Labailie*s  death  she  retired  to  Wievert,  in 
Frieslaud,  where  she  died  in  1678,  after  a  protracted  and 
painful  illness.  Her  last  work,  entitled  Euhleria  and 
containing  a  review  of  her  life,  its  tendencies  and  re- 
sults, was  completed  just  before  her  end.  See  (tobel, 
Gesch,  d.  chiistL  LebenB^  etc.,  p.  272-280,  783.— Hcrzog, 
Real-Eruyklop.  s.  v. 

Schut,  Cornelius,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  studies  in  1619,  he  worked  with  great 
success  in  churches  and  convents.  His  best  painting 
ia  in  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  repre- 
sents the  Assumption  o/ihe  Virgin;  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Si,  George  in  the  museum  of  the  same  city  shows 
his  skill.  Schut  possessed  a  brilliant  imagination  and 
great  facility  of  execution,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
compensated  fur  his  feebleness  of  design.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  Rubens's  pupils. — Uoefer, 
A'our.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

SchUtz,  JoiiANN  Jacx>b,  a  German  hymnist,  was 
bora  Sept.  7, 1640,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he 
also  died.  May  22, 1690.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Spener  and  Joachim  Neander.  The  only  hymn  which 
he  wrote  was  ascribed  to  Hugo  Grotius.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment of  German  hymnology,  the  well-known  Sei  Lob 
vnd  Ehr'  dem  hochsten  Gut  ( EngL  transl.  in  Lyra  Ger- 
mamcot'iif  196,**  All  praiseand  thanks  to  God  most  high"). 
See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes^  iv,  218  sq. ; 
Rambach,  A  nikologie  christl.  Gesdnge,  iii,  229 ;  Wange- 
mann,  Kircheidied,  p.  298 ;  Theologisches  Universal-LeX' 
ikon,  8.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Schwab,  Joiiak?!  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine of  Germany,  bom  in  1811  at  Uassfurt,  was  made 
priest  in  1834  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1839.  In  1840 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  Church  history'  and  canon 
law  at  WUrzburg.  In  1851  he  was  deposed  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  views,  and  died  Dec.  28, 1875,  at  WUrz- 


burg. He  published,  Paul  ton  Samosata  (Wfirxborg, 
1889)  i^Ueber  das  VerkSltniss  der  christlichen  Beredt- 
samkeii  tur  aniiher  (1849)  '.—Johannes  Gerson,  Professor 
der  Theologie  mid  KantUr  der  UnirersUat  Paris  (1858). 
See  Literarischer  IJcmdweiser,  1878,  p.  18;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  iii,  1202.    (R  P.) 

Schwabe,  Johanx  Friedricii  Heixrich,  a  Prot- 
estant divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1779  at  £icbel- 
bom,  near  Weimar.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and 
entered  upon  his  first  ministerial  duties  in  1802  at 
Wormstedt.  From  that  time  on  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1834,  he  occupied  the  most  important  ec- 
clesiastical positions  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse.  He 
wrote.  Specimen  Theologies  ComparaiivcB  exhibens  KXs- 
(ivdovc  ^'fivov  ci'c  Am,  cum  Disciplina  Christiana  Com- 
paratum,  etc  (Jena,  lSi9) '.—VerhSllniss  der  stoisehen 
Moral  zum  Christenthum  (ibid.  1820) : — Examen  aus  der 
Reformationsgeschichte  (Neustadt,  1839).  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  Sermons,  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoL  ii,  1202  sq.;  Begensburger  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Bchw^arts,  Cluistlan  Friedrlch.  a  Gennan 
roissionarj'  to  India.  He  was  bora  at  Sonnenbnrg,  io 
Brandenburg,  Oct.  26,  1726,  and  educated  at  Halle. 
While  there  he  studied  the  Tamil,  in  order  to  aid  the 
missionar}'  Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible.  He  was 
ordained  at  Copenhagen  in  1749,  and  on  Jan.  29, 1750, 
embarked  from  England  for  India  as  missionary.  He 
reached  Tranquebar  July  80.  lie  remained  there  until, 
in  1767,  he  was  transferred  to  the  English  society  and 
stationed  at  Trichinopoly,  In  1779  he  went  to  Tan- 
jore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
rajah  of  Tanjore  committed  to  him  the  education  of  bis 
son  and  successor,  and  Hyder  All  received  him  sa  am- 
bassador after  refusing  all  others.  He  died  in  1798. 
After  his  death  the  rsjah  of  Tanjore  and  the  East  India 
Company  each  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Schw^arts,  Peter  (in  Latin  Niger \  a  Gennan 
theologian,  was  bora  early  in  the  15th  century.  His 
early  history  is  unknown,  except  that  he  received  a 
good  education  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
He  travelled  widely,  and  in  everj'  way  endeavored  to 
add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Jews.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  so  great  that  in 
1474  he  carried  on  a  discussion  with  several  rabbis  in 
that  language  at  Ratisbon.  At  that  time  he  was  teach- 
ing at  WUrzburg,  but  left  to  take  charge  of  the  C-oIlege 
of  Buda,  in  Hungary.  He  died  in  1481.  Many  of  the 
works  of  Niger  are  lost — indeed,  but  two  important  ones 
remain :  Tractatus  ad  Judceorum  Perfidiam  Extirpan- 
dam  Confectus  (Essling,  1477,  fol. ;  transl.  into  German 
under  the  title  Stella  Afessia  [ibid.  1477,  4to]) :— Cfy- 
peus  Thomistarum  (Venice,  1482,  foL). — Hoefcr,  Now, 
Biog.  Ginsrale,  s.  v. 

Schwartze,  Moritz  Gotthilf,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bora  in  1802  at  Weissenfels.  He  studied 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Coptic  language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  death  occurred  in  1848.  He  published. 
Prolegomena  in  Beligionem  Veierum  AUggptorum  (BerL 
1832):->Z>a«  alte  Aeggpten  (Leips.  lS\Z)'.—PsaIteriiai 
in  Dialectum  Coptica  Ltngua  Memphiticam,  etc  (ibid. 
1843)  :—Quatuor  Evangelia  in  Dialecto  Lingua  Coptica 
Memphitica  Perscripta,  etc.  (pars  i,  vol.  i,  EvangeUa 
MaUhcsi  et  Marci  continens  [ibid.  1846]):— A'qp/ik^e 
Grammatik  (ed.  by  H.  Steinlhal  [BerL  1850])  i—Pistis 
Sophia  (Coptic,  with  a  Latin  transL,  ed.  by  Petermann 
[tbid.1851]).  See  the BegaidmrgerBealri:ncgklop,».x, 
(a  P.) 

Sohw^am,  Charles,  Dr,^  a  German  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Wreschen,  in  the  duchy  of  Poaen,  in  the  year 
1817,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Having  passed  the  gym- 
nasium, he  entered  the  university  at  Berlin ;  and  here 
it  was  that,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  he  openly  pro- 
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fetaed  his  ikith  in  Christ.  He  now  betook  himself  to 
the  stady  of  theology ;  went  to  Halle,  where  he  attend- 
ed the  lectiiree  of  Geeeniua,  Tholuck,  Erdmannf  and  Jq- 
lioa  Mailer,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where  Neander, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Twesten  were  his  teachers.  Hay- 
ing completed  his  stndies,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Lon- 
don Jews'  Society,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  appointed  for  Constantinople.  On  his  way  to 
the  latter  city,  he  went  to  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  where  he 
staved  for  about  a  year,  in  the  meantime  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Duncan  of  Scotland.  In  Constanti- 
nople he  only  stayed  one  year,  seyered  his  connection 
with  the  London  society,  and  entered  the  senrices  of  the 
Free  Chnich  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  him  as  a  mis- 
sionaxy  to  Berlin,  where  he  laboreid  from  1844  till  1848. 
From  Berlin  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
church  which  he  built  there  soon  became  the  nucleus 
of  Christian  life  for  the  whole  city,  and  the  weekly, 
which  he  issued  under  the  title  De  fferaut,  soon  spread 
all  over  the  Netherlands.  His  labors  in  Amsterdam 
were  greatly  blessed — a  circumstance  which  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  boasted  themselyes  of  being 
the  descendants  of  those  exiles  who  came  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  who,  in  their  fanatical  ignorance, 
could  not  endure  that  some  of  their  brethren  should 
leave  Judaism  and  become  Christians.  With  incredible 
fanaticism  they  persecnted  all  conyerts.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day rooming,  Aug.  1,  1858,  wh^i  Schwarz  had  entered 
the  pnlpit  to  preach  to  about  1200  people,  that  while  in 
silent  prayer  he  was  stabbed  in  the  side  by  a  young 
Jew,  who  had  followed  the  preacher  without  being  seen. 
For  a  long  time  his  life  was  endangered,  but  he  finally 
recovered.  He  continued  for  six  years  longer  in  his 
work  at  Amsterdam,  when,  in  1864,  he  exchanged  the 
scene  of  his  long  labors  for  London.  Here  a  large 
field  was  opened  to  him,  in  which  he  also  labored  till 
Aug.  24, 18f  0,  when  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  To  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Schwarz  preached  in  English,  Dutch,  and 
(terman,  and  many  of  those  whom  he  led  to  Christ  are 
now  ambassadors  of  the  cross.  See  Friedendwfefur  /«- 
Ta4, 1871,  p. 38  sq. ;  Saat auflJoffmng,  yii,  888 ;  yiii,  80 ; 
MinhnMatt/ur  Itraelj  1874,  p.  83  sq.,  92  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schiirarz,  J.  C.  B.,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  bom  at  Halle,  June  20,  1802.  Afler 
1829  he  labored  at  Jena,  holding  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  died  there  May  18, 1870.  He  pub- 
lubed  a  number  of  Sermons^  which  are  all  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  BibHotheea  Theologicuy  ii,  1205.  See  also 
Winer,  Ifandbuch  der  tkeof.  Literature  ii,  772;  Lilera- 
risckar  Uauduxiser,  1870,  p.  491.     (R  P.) 

Schwars,  Jose^  a  German  Jew,  was  bom  Oct.  22, 
1^4,  at  Floas,  in  Bayaria.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  University  of  WUrzburg.  In  1883 
he  arrived  in  Palestine,  and  died  at  Jerusalem  Feb.  6, 
1^.  Schwarz  is  best  known  by  his  works  on  Pales* 
title.  Thus  he  published,  IlebrSiscke  Karte  iiber  Pa- 
Uitina  (Wttrsburg,  1820,  and  often) :— lS«trn  niX-^aP, 
w  Adnmomical  and  Phyrical  Explanations  of  the  Holy 
/^arf(Jemsalem,1843):— y^Xn  ryCOT^^ox  Geoffraphy 
of  Palestine  (ibid.  1846) :— •^nxn  mSXIP,  or  Natural 
History  qfihe  Holy  Land  (ibid.  \8i5):-^y'\:i(n  ir^JJ^, 
or  History  of  Palestine  tUl  1846  (ibid.  1845).  Some  of 
his  works  were  transited  into  German.  H is  Geotpraphy 
was  translated  into  English  by  Is.  Leeser :  A  Descrip- 
lire  Geography  and  Briff  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine 
(Phila.  1850).    Sec  FUrst,  5»6/.  .^iicf.  iii,  300  sq.    (RP.) 

Schwarz,  "WiUiam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Obcrachera,  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  Feb.  14, 1826.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Koman  Catholie,  and  attended  the  high-schools  of 
Kastadt  and  li'reiborg,  intending  to  prepare  for  the 
pHesthood.  He  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  united 
with  the  Cbareh  in  New  York  the  next  year.    In  De- 


cember, 1846,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May, 
1848,  was  reoeiyed  into  the  New  York  Conference.  He 
was  sent  as  missionary  to  Germany  in  1858,  and  labored 
also  in  Switzerland  and  Paris.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  East-German  Conference,  and  arriyed  in  the  United 
States  in  May,  1874.  His  appointment  was  Melrose, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  13,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences^  1875,  p.  45. 

Schwarzburg-Radolstadt,  the  name  of  two 
German  hymnists. 

1.  i^MiLiA  Juliana,  countess  of  Schwarzburg-Bn- 
dolstadt,  daughter  of  the  count  Adalbert  Friedrich  yon 
Barby,  was  bora  Aug.  19, 1637,  at  Kudolstadt,  where  she 
died  Dec.  3, 1706.  She  wrote  oyer  four  hundred  hymns, 
among  others  the  well-known  Wer  weiss  trie  nahe  mir 
mein  Ends  f  (*'  Who  knows  how  near  my  end  may  be?** 
Lyra  GemuinicajUy  267),  which  is  said  to  haye  been  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  duke  George 
of  Saxe-Eisenach  while  hunting.  Her  Hymns  haye  been 
published  by  Dr.  Pasig  (Halle,  1855).  Comp.  also  Koch, 
Gesch,  d,  deutsch,  KirchenHedes^  iy,  56  sq. 

2.  Lt'DAMiLiA  Elisabeth.  One  of  her  hymns,  ZetrcA 
uns  naeh  dir,  so  eilen  irt/-,  is  found  in  an  Engl,  transl.  in 
the  Monthly  Relig,  Mag,  xxxyii,  1867,  p.  838.  See  Lu- 
damillv.     (B.  p.) 

Sohwarsenberg,  Johann  von,  a  prominent  Ger- 
man statesman,  warrior,  and  author  of  works  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  Dec.  25, 
1463,  receiyed  a  knightly  training,  and  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  herculean  stature  and  physical  strength 
than  by  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  A  rebuke 
from  his  father  determined  him  to  ayoid  all  friyolity 
and  immorality  of  life,  and  with  iron  will  he  persisted 
through  life  in  attaining  to  a  high  moral  character.  He 
participated  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  under- 
taken by  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1493  (con- 
cerning which  see  Spalatin,  Hist,  NachLy  published  by 
Neudecker  and  Preller,  i,  76),  and  after  his  return  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Maximilian  in  his  German  and 
Italian  campaigns.  But  though  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  braye  and  skilful  soldier,  he  soon  turned  aside 
to  the  work  of  aiding  to  fit  the  State  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  great  mission  to  promote  peace  and  justice, 
and  also  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  its  subjects.  His 
first  field  was  in  the  episcopal  principality  of  Bamberg, 
where  he  occupied  the  post  of  prime  minister  {Hofmeis- 
ter')  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  under  the 
bishops  Henry  III  and  George  of  Limburg;  and  his  first 
notable  work  was  the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  the 
execution  of  capital  punishments,  which  subsequently 
became  the  law  of  the  empire  (the  so-called  Carolina 
of  1582). 

While  recognising  the  need  of  reform  in  the  State, 
Schwaizenberg  was  also  conyinced  of  the  need  of  re- 
form in  the  Church;  and  as  he  found  opportunity  to 
make  himself  felt  for  good  in  statesmanship,  so  he  read- 
ily admitted  the  claims  of  duty  on  him  from  the  side  of 
religion  and  morality.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  through  zealous  study 
of  the  Bible,  which  had,  eyen  before  Luther  appeared, 
revealed  to  him  the  yast  difference  between  genuine 
Christianity  and  the  actual  life  of  the  Church.  He  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conyiction  that  the  creat- 
ure owes  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
as  reyealed  in  Scripture,  and  this  conyiction  was  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  his  life;  but  he  had  likewise  learned  to  know 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  laid  hold 
on  the  doctrines  of  g^ce  in  the  Bible  with  all  his  heart. 
He  naturally  threw  the  weight  of  his  ofiicial  station,  the 
convincing  power  of  his  speech,  the  iron  energies  of  his 
will,  and  the  combining  and  constmctive  powers  of  his 
statesmanship  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  became  a  most  powerful  instmment  for 
promoting  its  success.  As  its  progress  was  rather  pro- 
moted than  hindered  by  the  bishop  George,  Bamberg 
soon  became  a  stronghold  for  the  defence  and  also  a  cen- 
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ire  from  which  to  cany  forward  the  extension  of  the 
evangelical  cause.  Schwarzenbcrg's  influence  was  pow- 
erfully felt  even  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  He 
had  been  the  representative  or  companion  of  his  prince 
in  several  diets,  and  had  won  a  high  reputation  for  abil- 
ity. In  1522-23  he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire,  but  its  soul  (see  Ranke,  Ref,  Geich. 
ii,  48  sq.) ;  and  it  was  that  body  which  replied  to  the 
brief  of  pope  Hadrian  VI  with  a  refusal  to  stamp  out  Lu- 
theranism  as  he  had  demanded,  and  urged  instead  that 
the  estates  be  convoked  in  some  German  city  to  insti- 
tute reforms  of  evils  conceded  by  the  pope  to  exist — a 
measure  which,  with  some  slight  modifications,  became 
an  edict  of  the  empire  early  in  1523,  and  secured  a  pe- 
riod of  quiet  during  which  the  Reformation  might  gath- 
er strength. 

While  Schwarzenberg  was  thus  laboring  for  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  political  field,  he  was  also  busy  in  the 
domain  of  literature,  and  published  a  number  of  works 
designed  for  the  elevation  of  morals  among  the  people. 
The  earliest  of  his  popular  writings  was  a  poem  entitled 
Kummertroatj  which  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1502.  He  afterwards  edited  a  collection  of  minor 
didactic  poems  under  the  title  Memorial  der  Tugend, 
and  published  a  poem  in  condemnation  of  the  practices 
of  the  robber-knights,  who  sought  occasion  for  quarrel 
that  they  might  have  opportunity  for  plunder,  as  also 
one  denouncing  the  drinking  usages  of  his  countrymen. 
Another  method  adopted  by  him  to  promote  virtue 
among  the  people  was  the  publication  of  suitable  clas- 
sical works,  freely  rendered,  and  accompanied  with  per- 
tinent remarks  from  his  own  pen.  Among  such  works 
were  Cicero*s  De  Officiis  and  the  first  book  of  TuacuUm 
QuestiotUf  the  De  Senectute,  and  the  De  A  micitia.  Him- 
self unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  he  would 
employ  scholars  to  translate  such  works  into  German, 
and  afterwards  would  popularize  them,  always  using  the 
language  of  a  master,  and  adding  rhymes  and  illustra- 
tions to  give  more  force  to  the  book.  The  Teutiche 
Cicero  was  frequently  republished  during  the  16th  cen- 
turv. 

Bishop  George  died  in  1522  and  was  succeeded  by 
bishop  Wigand,  who  was  at  first  undecided,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Komish  clergy,  and  finally  (June,  1524) 
joined  a  league  organized  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
Schwarzenberg  at  once  took  his  daughter  out  of  a  con- 
vent in  Bamberg,  and  frankly  justified  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  the  bishop  by  advancing  his  evangelical  mo- 
tives (published,  with  a  preface  by  Andr.  Osiander,  Nu- 
remb.  1524;  com  p.  Luther's  lietter  to  Schwarzenberg, 
dated  Dec  21,  1524,  in  De  Wette,  ii,  581),  and  at  the 
age  of  more  than  sixty  years  resigned  his  position  in 
the  principality.  The  controversy  which  had  arisen 
broke  out  in  his  own  family.  His  son  Christoph  issued 
an  anonymous  book  aimed  against  the  Reformed  teach- 
ing, and  designed  to  counteract  the  determinative  influ- 
ence of  Schwarzenberg  with  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
family,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  1524  with  the  fre- 
quently republished  Besckworung  der  alien  (evjliscken 
Scklange  mit  dem  guttlichen  Worf^  a  dogmatical  work, 
intended  to  demolish  the  false  authorities  on  which  his 
son  had  built,  and  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  purity.  Some  further  discusuon 
took  place  in  this  dispute,  but  without  eliciting  any  ad- 
ditional work  of  importance. 

After  leaving  Bamberg,  Schwarzenberg  was  employed 
in  the  Franconian  principalities  of  Brandenburg  in  a  ca- 
pacity similar  to  that  he  had  just  vacated.  The  two 
margraves,  Casimir  and  George,  were  in  sympathy  with 
his  ideas — the  former  through  his  purpose  of  securing  a 
strong  government,  the  latter  through  his  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Blargrave 
George  was  absent  from  his  territories,  however;  and 
when  the  emperor  took  measures  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  administration  of 
the  principality  became  less  decidedly  partial  to  the 
Reformation.    The  Peasants'  War,  too,  seemed  to  effect 


a  change  in  Casimir's  attitude  towards  the  new  religiofl. 
In  1526,  while  the  Diet  of  Spires  was  in  session,  Schwan- 
enberg  was  at  the  court  of  duke  Albert  of  Prussia  to  rrp- 
resent  his  government  on  the  occasion  of  the  dnke^s 
marriage  (see  Spies,  Brandenbury  MUmbdugtigm^at,  ii. 
29),  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  with  king  Sigismund  of 
Poland  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow.  ( Gomp.  Strobel, 
Jok,  von  Schwarz&ibergj  zween  sehr  merhr,  Bri^/e 
[Nuremb.  1775]).  Duke  Albert  asked  permission  tu 
retain  Schwarzenberg  at  his  court,  at  least  for  a  single 
year,  but  without  success. 

After  returning  to  his  home,  Schwarzenberg  demand- 
ed in  the  Territorial  Diet,  Oct.  1526,  that  organizatioos 
on  the  evangelical  plan  be  formed,  and  offered  sugges- 
tions towards  that  end.  Casimir  attempted  to  tempo- 
rize, but  in  vain,  and  accordingly  joined  the  army  of 
king  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21, 

1527.  Margrave  George  now  assumed  the  government, 
and  at  once  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  March,  1528,  the  first  visitation  of  the 
churches  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  Nurem- 
berg. The  objections  of  neighboring  bishops,  and  ibe 
waniings  of  king  Ferdinand  were  disregarded,  and  a  pa- 
pal brief  intended  to  change  the  margrave's  attitude 
was  returned  unopened.  A  delegated  assembly  frr«i 
Franconia  and  Nuremberg  met  at  Schwabach  June  15. 
and  agreed  on  articles  to  govern  the  exclusion  of  un- 
evangelical  persons  from  the  Church.  A  meeting  be- 
tween the  margrave  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  having 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  took  place  in  October, 

1528,  but  Schwarzenberg  was  nnable  to  be  present  be- 
cause of  sickness,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  died 
at  Nuremberg. 

See  Rossbach,  Verfasser  d,  Bamb,y  Brandenh.  u.  d.  keil. 
Reicha  peinL  Gerichta,  Joh,  Freik,  r.  Schttarzevhtrg^  in 
Schott's  JuriaU  WochenbL  3d  year,  p.  278  sq.,  and  I»ngo- 
lius,  Nachr,  von  Brandenburg'Cvlmbach,  iv,  53  sq~  vrh<> 
among  older  writers  furnish  isolated  particulars  oiily; 
Christ,  De  Joh.  Schtcartzenbergico  (Halle,  1726),  has  ref- 
erence only  to  the  literary  activity  of  its  subject.  A 
very  uiadequate  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schwarzenber]^, 
which  scarcely  mentions  his  relation  to  the  Reformation, 
appeared  in  Jagemann  and  Nbllner's  Zeiiackr,/.  deutack. 
Strafverfahren^  i,  133  sq.  See  also  Stroroer,  Ziteen  tekr 
merkw.  Brief e^  already  cited;  Lith,  ErlauU d.  Ref.-UisL 
a.  d,  Brandenb.f  in  Onolzbach  Archiv,  1733;  Rarke, 
Ref.  Geach,  ut  sup. ;  and  especially  £.  Herrmann,  Joh. 
Freih,  zu  Sckwarzenbergj  etc.  (Leips.  1841).  The  edi- 
tions of  Schwarzenberg's  writings  are  given  in  Godeke'^ 
Grundiiaa  zur  Geach,  d.  deutschen  Dichiung,  i,  214. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v. 

Schwebel,  Johann  (1),  an  evangelical  theolo- 
pan  and  Reformer  in  the  palatinate  Zweibrtlcken, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1490  at  Pforzheim,  b 
Baden,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  famous 
Latin  school  of  that  town,  from  which  men  like  Capito 
Hedio,  Gr}'meus,  Haller,  etc.,  came  forth.  It  Is  not 
known  that  Schwebel  studied  at  any  higher  school 
He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  while  yet  very 
young,  and  transferred  to  it  the  whole  of  his  property, 
some  part  being  afterwards  returned  to  him  through 
the  intervention  of  the  margrave  Philip.  In  1514  be 
was  consecrated  priest.  He  spent  his  time  in  sludyiDg 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  tbus 
learned  to  know  the  perversions  of  doctrine  and  corrup- 
tion of  practice  in  the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Church; 
and  his  surroundings,  as  also  the  events  of  the  tiof, 
aided  to  confirm  the  purpose  he  had  formed  of  puUidy 
antagonizing  the  evils  he  had  found.  The  dispute  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  with  Reochlin  (q.  v.)  bsd 
united  all  the  friends  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning 
in  an  endeavor  to  combat  scholasticism,  monkish  ob- 
scurantism, and  the  exaggerated  demands  of  the  Romao 
curia.  Many  reformatory  spirits  were  then  in  Pforx- 
heim  or  that  vicinity;  e.  g.  Gerbel,  Capito,  Pellican  ami 
Sebastian  Mynster,  Bucer,  (Ecolampadiua,  and  Iiemcie. 
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Ltither*^  Theses  became  known  in  1517,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  April  25,  Luther  himself  was  at  Heidelberg 
engaged  in  the  famous  disputation.  Melancthon,  too, 
wrote  frequently  to  Schwebel  from  Wittenberg,  and 
sent  him  extracts  from  his  lectures  on  Matthew  and 
Romans  (jCfni,  Epist.  p.  3),  etc 

Such  influences  served  to  prepare  Schwebel  for  his 
reformator}'  career.  He  laid  aside  the  garb  of  his  order, 
ind  in  1519  became  an  evangelical  preacher  in  his  na- 
tive town,  but  was  speedily  ex[)elled  by  the  margrave 
Philip.  He  fled  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  and  sought, 
from  the  asylum  furnished  by  that  stanch  defender  of 
the  Reformation,  to  influence  his  countrymen  by  means 
of  letters.  Towards  the  close  of  1522  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Ermahnung  zu  dem  Qutstionieren,  abzu' 
ttelUn  uberjlussiffe  Kotten^  in  which  he  censured  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  collection  of  alms  in  the 
Romish  Church,  all  intended  to  secure  money  to  the 
clcrg^',  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  monk.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Pforzheim,  and  on  April  10, 1524, 
preached  there  on  the  theme  of  the  ''  Good  Shepherd." 
A  small  evangelical  congregation  was  thus  gathered, 
and  was  at  this  time  placed  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Jobann  Unger,  who  had  been  tutor  in  the  family  of  Me- 
Unctbon,  and  who  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death, 
in  li>53  (Vierordt,  De  Johanne  Ungero,  Carolsr.  1844). 

While  Schwebel  was  present  in  the  Castle  of  Sickingen 
that  nobleman  introduced  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  German  tongue,  and  Schwebel  heartily  approved  of 
the  innovation  {CetU.  Epist,  p.  337).  In  1524  he  mar- 
ried, and,  like  other  Reformers,  was  censured  for  that 
step,  but  defended  himself  in  two  treatises  on  marriage, 
and  particularly  the  marriage  of  priests.  Sickingen*s 
unfortunate  campaign  against  the  elector  of  Treves  and 
his  allies  (begun  in  September,  1522)  necessitated  the 
dbmissat  of  his  theological  guests,  and  Schwebel  went 
to  ZweibrUcken,  where  he  became  court-prcaclior  and 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy.  He  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  his  patron,  the  count-palatine 
Louis  II,  and  found  powerful  co-laborers  in  the  persons 
of  Jacob  Schorr  and  Jerome  Bock,  who  belonged  to  the 
train  of  that  prince.  In  1524  Schwebel  expounded 
Alatthew,  John,  and  Romans,  though  he  afterwards 
preached  usually  on  the  pericope  assigned  to  the  day. 
His  discourses  were  founded  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  tanght  that  the  chief  elements  of  Christian 
<loctrine  are,  (I)  repentance  (pcemtentia) ;  (2)  justifica- 
tion by  faith;  (3)  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor;  (4) 
the  doctrine  of  sufferings  (crux)  as  conservers  of  faith ; 
(5)  believing  prayer  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  others 
(ibid,  p.  16).  Elsewhere  he  says  that  works  grow  out 
of  faith ;  man  has  free-will,  but  only  to  evil  naturally, 
and  only  by  grace  to  good  {Teutsche  Schriften^  i,  81). 
He  regards  the  sacraments  as  signs  of  the  grace  or  the 
will  of  God  towards  us,  and  as  symbols  of  love  among 
Christians.  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  supper  become 
a  spiritual  food  when  received  by  faith. 

Besides  the  German  sermon,  Schwebel  introduced 
catechetical  instruction  covering  the  Decalogue,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  the  words  of 
institution  in  the  sacramental  service;  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  singing  of  German  for  Latin  hymns.    In  1529 
he  prepared  a  form  of  Church  government,  which  was 
approved  by  Bucer  {Cent.  Epist.  p.  133),  and  continued, 
in  connection  with  the  evangelical  clergy  of  that  re- 
pon,  to  give  attention  to  this  subject  for  many  years 
{Teutscke  SchHJien,  p.  817,  879,  etc.).     For  ten  years 
Schwebel  guided  the  Reformation  in  ZweibrUcken  alone. 
His  health  began  to  fail  and  his  strength  to  decline,  and 
in  1533  he  attempted  to  resign  his  office,  in  which  pur- 
pose he  was  strengthened  by  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
assistant  named  Georgius,  who  denied  original  sin  and 
infant  baptism,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  remain,  and  in  that 
year  Caspar  Gla&er  and  Michael  Hilspach  were  called 
to  his  aid  (comp.  CroWjHisf.  Scholas  Hornb,  p.  18, 19). 
Schwebel  was  prohibited  by  his  official  position  from 


attending  any  of  the  larger  conferences  in  which  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  matters  were  discussed,  but  he 
maintained  a  steady  correspondence  with  most  of  the 
Reformers,  particularly  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Capito. 
His  advice  was  sought  with  reference  to  the  desired 
settlement  of  the  sacramental  difficulty,  which  was  at- 
tempted in  the  Concord  of  Stuttgart  in  1534,  and  sought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Wittejiherg  Concord,  The  latter 
document  was  signed  by  Schwebel  and  his  colleague 
but  with  the  reservation  implied  in  the  words  *^  Vidimus 
et  legimus  exemplar  concordise.^'  He  was  essentially  a 
roan  of  peace,  and  not  disposed  to  let  usages  and  cere- 
monies cause  divisions  in  the  Church  (see  Cent.  Epist. 
p.  297,  351).  In  few  words,  Schwebel  occupied  a  posi- 
tion in  dogmatics  largely  identical  with  that  of  Melanc- 
thon as  represented  in  the  Loci  Communes  and  the  Latin 
edition  of  his  Articles  of  Visitation ;  and  in  Church  or- 
ganization he  held  to  the  Reformed  system  of  a  presby- 
terial  and  synodal  constitution  emanating  from  the  con- 
gregation. If  such  organization  was  left  uncompleted 
in  his  day,  he  had  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  its  ul- 
timate consummation.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague 
when  scarce  fifty  years  of  age,  May  19,  1540,  and  his 
wife  died  two  days  later. 

SchwebeVs  printed  works  are,  Opera  TAeohgicorum 
(pt.  i,  Biponti,  1595, 8vo)  i—Centuria  Epistolarwn  (ibid. 
1597,  8vo) : — Scripta  Theological  etc,  a  mere  reprint  of 
the  two  previous  works,  with  preface  omitted  (ibid.  1605, 
8vo)  '.—TeuUche  Schnflen  (Zweibrlick.  1598)  '.—Ermah- 
nung zu  d.  Quest,  abzustellen  uberjtiiss,  Kosten  (1522) : — 
Sermon  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (1524). — Hcrzog,  Real" 
Encgkhp.  s.  v. 

Schwebel,  Johann  (2),  a  supporter  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Strasburg,  was  bom  at  Bischoffingen,  near 
Breisach,  in  1499,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Cistercian  monk 
at  Thennenbach.  He  left  the  convent  in  1524,  and, 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  ancient  languages,  se- 
cured the  position  of  teacher  at  Strasburg,  where  he 
died,  in  1566.  See  Rohrich,  Gesch.  d.  Re/,  im  Elsass,  i, 
255;  ii,  55;  Vierordt,  Gesch,  der  bud.  Re/,  i,  126. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sohwedler,  Joiiann  Christopii,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Krobsdorf,  Silesia,  Dec. 
21, 1672.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1697  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  deacon  in  Niederwiese,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
that  place,  and  died  Jan.  12, 1730.  He  is  the  author  of 
about  500  hymns,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his 
"  WoUt  ihr  vyisseiiy  was  mein  Preis"  translated  into 
English  in  Ilymnologia  Christiana j  No.  620,  "Ask  ye 
what  great  thing  I  know."  See  Wezel,  IJymnop,  iv, 
463  sq.;  Otto,  I^exikon  oberlausitzischer  Schri/tsteUer, 
III,  i,  248  sq.;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes^  v, 
225  sq. ;  Knapp,  Evangel,  LiederschatZf  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Schwegler,  Albert,  a  German  rationalist,  per- 
haps, after  Baur,  the  leading  representative  of  the  mod- 
em Tubingen  school.  His  father  was  pastor  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Michelbach,  WUrtemberg,  and  there  Albert  was 
bom,  Eeb.  10, 1819.  His  early  instruction  was  directed 
by  his  father,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  schools  of 
Schwabisch-llall  and  Schonthal,  so  that  he  entered  the 
evangelical  seminary  at  Tubingen  in  1836  with  rare 
preparatory  acquirements.  He  immediately  entered  on 
the  study  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  was  so  fasci- 
nated that  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  he  had  also  undertaken,  and  con- 
sidered the  relation  of  that  theologian  to  Christianity 
as  evidence  of  his  intellectual  narrowness.  Philosoph- 
ical speculation  was  less  suited  to  his  mind,  however, 
than  historical  inquiry.  He  was  consequently  mightily 
impressed  on  its  appearance  with  Strauss's  Lebtn  JesUy 
which  he  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  entire  ten- 
dency in  which  the  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy 
had  been  developed.  The  measures  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities against  Strauss  served  only  to  heighten  Schweg- 
ler's  enthusiasm  for  that  author.   The  longer  he  studied 
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that  work,  however^  the  more  reason  did  he  find  A>r 
doubt.  He  believed  that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  would 
afford  a  more  solid  historical  basis  than  Strauss  had 
found.  Uis  philosophical  opinions,  too,  were  becoming 
uncertain ;  he  came  to  believe  that  the  Hegelian  system 
did  not  concede  sufficient  importance  to  the  factor  of 
personality,  and  questioned  whether  philosophy  might 
not  become  more  largely  Christian  than  it  then  was; 
and  in  the  end  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  be 
certain  that  he  should  not  become  a  pietbt  at  last. 

While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  F.  Chr.  Baur,  in  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had 
found  what  he  desired.  He  thoroughly  mastered  that 
theologian's  theory  of  the  conditions  of  early  Christian- 
ity, and  subsequently  elaborated  it  in  various  essays 
and  treatises.  While  a  student,  he  solved  two  problems 
set  by  the  theological  faculty — one  of  which  concerned 
the  Illation  of  the  ideal  to  the  historical  Christ,  and  the 
other  the  Montanist  heresy — and  obtained  both  prizes. 
A  brilliant  examination,  supplemented  by  the  reception 
of  a  first  prize  in  bomiletics  and  another  in  catechetics, 
brought  his  student  life  to  a  close  in  1840.  He  re- 
mained at  Tubingen,  employed  in  literary  labors,  dur- 
ing nine  months  longer.  In  1841  he  published  his 
prize  essay  on  Montanism  in  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  Dtr  MofUanismtu  u,  cL  chrittL  Kirche  d,  2tm 
JahrhunderUy  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Ger- 
many to  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  tendency  he  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate. On  his  return  to  Tubingen  in  1842,  he  was  obliged 
to  assume  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  the 
neighboring  village  of  Bebenhausen ;  but  be  had  deter- 
mined on  a  literary  and  academical  career,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  relation  less  than  a  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1843  he  qualified  himself  for  a  tutorship  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  by  reading  before  the  philosophical 
faculty  an  essay  on  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  but  with- 
out obtaining  the  desired  place.  In  1844  he,  with  a 
number  of  friends,  founded  the  Jahrhucher  der  Gegen^ 
wart,  and  became  the  actual  editor.  His  rejection  from 
the  theological  seminary  had  the  effect  to  intensify  his 
devotion  to  the  system  of  Baur,  as  appears  from  the 
work  entitled  Das  nachapottoL  ZeitaUer  (Tub.  1846). 
This  work  was  finished  in  six  months,  and  is  far  inferior 
to  the  earlier  work  on  Montanism.  Its  fundamental 
proposition  is,  that  primitive  Christianity  was  simple 
Ebionitism.  In  1847  Schwegler  published  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  and  in  1852  the  Ecclesiitstical  History  of 
Eusebius.  AH  his  subsequent  works  are  outside  the 
field  of  theology— i4m^o^.  Metaphysik  {\S47)  :—Gesch, 
d,  Philosopkie  (1848)  :—Rdmische  Gesck,,  of  which  vol. 
iii  appeared  in  1858,  carrying  the  description  forward 
to  the  Licinian  laws.  This  volume  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  data  for  this  article 
are  obtained.  Schwegler  had  in  1848  been  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  for  Roman  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  afterwards  obtained  also  the  chair  of  ancient 
history.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  5,  1857.  —  Herzog, 
Jieal'£ncyklop,  s.  v. 

Boh'weinitz,  Hans  Christoph  von,  a  German 
hymnist,  was  bom  in  1645  at  Rudelsdorf,  in  the  Silesian 
principality  of  Schweidnitz,  and  died  in  1722.  His 
hymn  Wird  das  rdcAt  Freude  sein,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Theodora,  has  become  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  German  hymns.  It  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English, "  Will  that  not  joyful  be!"  {Hymns 
from  the  Jxind  of  Luther ,  p.  9).  See  Otto,  Lexikon 
oberlausUzischer  Schriftsteller  (Gorlitz,  1803);  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kircheidiedes^  iv,  34  sq.;  Knapp, 
Evangel,  Liederschatz,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Bchw^einits,  Lew^ia  David  von,  Ph.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  botanist,  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Fob.  13,  1780.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1793, 
where  he  finished  his  education  and  remained  till  1812, 
when  he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  at  Salem, 
N.  C,  as  clergyman  and  superintendent  of  the  financial 


affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church,  South.  He  returned  in 
1821  to  his  native  place — Bethlehem — and  rended  there 
until  his  death,  Feb.  8, 1834.  He  was  an  enthoaiastic 
scientist,  making  botany  his  special  study.  By  his  own 
researches  he  added  more  than  1400  new  species  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  American  flora,  the  greater  part  bein^; 
fungi,  which  had  been  previously  but  little  studied.  Hi» 
principal  botanical  works  are  the  foUowing :  Ccmtpedu$ 
Fungorum  Lusatia  (Leips.  1805): — Sjfnopsis  Funy>- 
rum  CaroUncB  Superioris  (edited  by  Dr.  Schwergichen. 
1818) : — Specimen  FiorcB  America  SepiaiirioMalis  Cryp- 
togamiccB  (1821):  —  Monograph  of  the  Genus  ViuUt 
(1821)  '.—Catalogue  of  Plants  CoOected  m  the  North-vett 
Territory  by  Say  (1824) : — Monograph  upon  the  Amtri- 
can  Species  of  the  Genus  Carex  (1825)  : — and  Synoptis 
Fungorum  in  A  merica  Boreali  Media  Degeaiium  (18321 

Schwenkfeld,  Kaspar  vox,  founder  of  the  reli*;- 
ious  sect  named  after  him,  Schwenkfcldians  (q.  v.).  Be 
was  born  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in  1490 ;  was  a  nobleman  uf 
ancient  lineage,  councillor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  tml 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  While  hold- 
ing the  chief  Reformers  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  dif- 
fered from  them  on  tKe  following  points :  1.  Schwenk- 
feld  inverted  the  words  of  Christ,  *'  this  is  my  body,'' 
and  read  "  my  body  is  this'^^i.  e.  such  as  thb  bread, 
which  is  broken  and  consumed;  a  trae  and  real  food, 
which  nourisheth,  satisfieth,  and  delighteth  the  souL 
2.  He  denied  that  the  extemal  Word  had  any  power  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  mind,  but  ascribed  this  power 
to  the  internal  Word,  which,  according  to  his  notion, 
was  Christ  himself.  8.  He  would  not  allow  Christ's  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a  creatare 
or  a  created  substance,  as  such  a  denomination  appeared 
to  him  infinitely  below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  t&  it 
is  in  that  glorious  state  with  the  divine  essence.  He 
died  in  Ulra  about  1561.  His  character  was  nerer 
impugned  by  any  of  his  opponents,  and  his  numenms 
writings  (including  Bekenntniss  und  Rechen»chaft  ton 
den  HaupfpunJUen  des  christlichen  Glaubens  [1547],  and 
nearly  100  treatises)  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Schw^enkfeldians,  or  Bchw^enkfeldetB,  a 

religious  sect  in  the  16th  centur}'  deriving  its  name 
from  Kaspar  Schwenkfeld  (q.  v.).  He  often  decUml 
his  unwillingness  to  form  a  separate  sect,  but  after  his 
death  numbers  who  had  embraced  hb  views  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  especially  from  the  Lu- 
theran clergy.  In  1719  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  this  people,  but,  failing,  they  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  They  fled  into  Lusatia  and  other 
parts  of  Saxony ;  but  protection  being  vrithdrawn  there 
after  eight  years  (1734),  a  number  of  theiti  emigrated  to 
Altona,  Denmark.  Many  others,  by  the  permission  of 
the  English  government,  came  to  Pennsylvania;  and 
though  in  1742  they  were  all  invited  back  to  Silesia, 
with  the  promise  of  the  return  of  their  estates  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  toleration,  none  could  ever  be  induced 
to  return.  They  celebrated  their  arrival  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  ^festival  in  grateful  memory  of  all  mercies 
and  divine  favors  manifested  to  them  bv  the  Father  of 
mercies."  They  still  continue  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary. Reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine  is  made 
in  the  article  Schwekkfkld  (q.  v.).  This  sect  has  a 
ser\'ice  in  reference  to  infants  unknown  among  other 
religious  bodies.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bora,  a  preacher 
is  called  in  to  pray  for  its  happiness  and  prosperity,  ex- 
horting the  parents  to  bring  it  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  A  similar  service  is  held  in  the  church  as  soon 
as  the  mother  b  able  to  attend  with  the  child.  In  their 
government  they  are  Congregational,  electing  annually 
the  minuter,  trustees,  and  other  officers  of  their  Church. 
They  choose  their  pastors  by  lot,  inst meting  them  in 
their  duties  if  uneducated  when  chosen.  They  number 
about  300  families,  from  800  to  1000  oommanicants.  5 
ministers,  and  as  many  churches.  The  langiiage  for 
social  intercourse  and  private  worship  b  Genum. 
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Schwastridnds,  a  name  of  reproach,  "  SUterere,'* 
given  to  the  Lollards  and  Beghards  (q.  v.)* 

Schyii,  Hermann,  author  of  the  Historia  Meimonir' 
tarum  [  aee  Mknmo  ;  MfESNONiTES],  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1662,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  being 
made  M.D.  in  1682.  After  settling  at  Rotterdam  as  a 
physician,  be  began  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1686 
was  chosen  preacher  by  the  congregation  of  Mennonites 
in  that  city.  In  1690  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
entered  on  a  career  in  which  he  administered  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office  during  thirty-seven  years  with  fidel- 
ity and  success.  He  died  in  1727.  As  a  preacher  he 
hid  a  leaning  towards  the  Cocoeian  tendency  (q.  v.),  and 
followed  the  farfetched  analytical-exegetical  method  of 
the  time,  but  was  none  the  less  practical  and  fervent — 
somewhat  given  to  the  use  of  mystical  phrases,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  HeUige  Keur- 
ttofen  (1733). 

Schyn  became  known  as  a  writer  on  practical  themes 
through  his  Alensch  in  Ckrishu  (1721-25)  and  Beletselen 
d.  Gtestelyken  Levens  (1727),  and  also  as  an  advocate  of 
uuion  among  his  coreligionists  through  the  Ontwerp  toe 
V'ereeniffmff  der  Dooptgezmden  (1723).  His  principal 
fame  was  obtained,  however,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Historia  Meimomtarum  (Amst.  1723, 1729,2  vols,  [first  in 
Dutch,  Korte  Hist.']),  See  filaupot  ten  Gate,  Geschied, 
der  Dooptgezindtn,  etc,  ii,  136,  and  the  literature  there 
given;  Krohn,  Geseh,  der  Wiedertdufer,  p.  186  sq. — 
llerzog,  RecU'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sciaditift,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  DianOy  who  possessed  a  temple  at  Scia,  in  Arcadia, 
which  had  been  built  by  Aristodemus. 

Sciallitis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  ApoUo, 

Sciamancy,  or  Sciomancy  (Gr.  ffKia,  a  thadowy 
and  fiavTtiaf  divination^,  a  species  of  divination,  by 
vhich  it  was  pretended  the  dead  were  brought  from  the 
shades  below.     See  Di\ination  ;  Necromancy. 

Sdapddda  was  a  name  in  Greek  mythology.  A 
fable  of  the  ancient  Greeksr  recites  that  a  people  lived  in 
ludia  whose  feet  were  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  umbrellas.  The  Sciapodes  {shadow-footed  people) 
were  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  seating  themselves  and 
interposing  a  foot  between  the  sun  and  their  persons. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Scias,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  from  the 
forests  of  Tanagra,  the  wife  of  Cephissus  and  mother  of 
Elinus.  Eunostos,  a  son  of  the  latter,  became  notorious 
through  his  indifference  towards  Ochne,  the  daughter 
of  Colonus. 

Science  (??^)  maddd;  Dan.  1, 4,  l-nowledge,  as  else- 
where rendered).  In  one  passage  only  (1  Tim.  vi,  20) 
this  word  has  also  been  given  by  our  translators  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  term  yvtam^,  a  word  which  is 
used  about  thirty  times  in  the  New  Test,  but  which  in 
all  other  passages  is  properly  rendered  knowledge.  It 
doubtless  here  refers  to  the  so-called  gnosis,  or  that  af- 
fectation of  spiritual  knowledge  which  set  itself  in  ar- 
ray against  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  which  boasted  of 
iu  superior  insight  into  the  nature  of  things.  It  was 
from  this  sort  of  pretentious  knowing  that  the  Gnostics 
derived  their  name,  and  they  were  among  the  earliest 
corrupters  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  See 
(iNOSTica.  Many  readers  have  erroneously  supposed 
that  Paul  is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  **  knowl- 
edge*' of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects 
of  the  apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  80  urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii,  1,7),  the  counter- 
feit of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highly 
(xii,8;  xiii,  2;  PhiL  i,  9;  Col.  iii,  10). 

It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  David  that  the 
Jews  became  remarkable  for  their  intellectual  culture ; 
but  the  patriarchs  probably  possessed  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  [see  Astrono3Iy], 


such  as  is  still  popular  among  pastoral  tribes,  prob* 
ably  corrupting  it  by  an  admixture  of  judicial  astrol- 
ogy. See  AstroijOoy.  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews was  chiefly  limited  to  ethics,  religion,  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation,  and  to  natural  history,  on  which 
Solomon  wrote  several  treatises  no  longer  extanL  If 
the  phenomena  mentioned  in  Scripture  bad  been  de- 
scribed with  the  accuracy  of  modem  physical  science, 
they  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  persons  for 
whose  use  the  sacred  writings  were  originally  designed. 
The  most  numerous  references  to  Oriental  science  occur 
in  the  book  of  Job  ( see  Schmidt,  Biblischer  Physikus 
[ZuUichau,  1731, 1748]). 

In  modem  times  the  appeal  of  rationalists  and  semi- 
infidels  has  especially  been  to  the  discoveries  of  science, 
especially  geology  (q.  v.),  as  militating  against  the  Bi- 
ble; but  in  every  instance  a  careful  and  candid  compari- 
son has  shown  their  compatibility.    See  Intkrpueta- 

TION,  BlBUCAU 

SCIENCE  AND  Revelation.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  there  is  a  controversy  between  scientists  and 
theologians,  but  we  propose  to  answer  in  this  article  the 
question.  Is  there  any  antagonism  between  science  and 
revelation?  It  may  be  well  to  define  the  position 
which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  take, 
and  which  they  claim  to  be  alone  tenable.  Prof.  Hux- 
ley saj's,  ^  There  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  but 
one  method  of  acquiring  it;*'  that  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge makes  "scepticism  the  highest  of  duties,  blind 
faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin."  He  describes  all  faith 
as  **  blind"  which  accepts  anything  on  any  kind  of  au- 
thority but  that  of  scientific  experience.  He  describes 
tme  religion  as  **  worship,  *  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort,'  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable," 
and  proclaims  "justification,  not  by  faith,  but  by  verifi- 
cation," as  the  gospel  of  modem  science  {Lity  Sermon f 
read  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  and  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  15, 1866).  He  further  says  that 
"the  improver  of  natural  knowledge  absolutely  refuses 
to  acknowledge  authority  as  such,"  and  maintains  that 
the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  human  creature  can  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
tmtb.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  such  men  find 
themselves  opposed  to  revelation,  which  assumes  that 
man  by  searching  cannot  find  all  troth,  and  therefore 
teaches  what  is,  otherwise,  unknown  and  unknowable. 
Many  scientists  assert  that  their  investigations  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  statements  and  teachings  of  Scripture. 
That  the  conclusions  of  scientists  roav  not  harmonize 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
we  readily  admit ;  but  that  the  real  facts  tanght  in  the 
one  contradict,  antagonize,  those  revealed  by  the  other 
we  as  unhesitatingly  deny.  In  fact,  revelation,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  really  has  no  controversy  with  science. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  alleged  contradictions. 

1.  Genesis, — ^The  first  chapters  of  this  book  have  been 
the  great  bone  of  contention,  theologians  having  been 
wont  to  assume  that  Moses  asserts  the  formation  of  the 
entire  universe,  or  at  least  of  our  own  globe,  with  all  its 
internal  and  superficial  furniture,  in  six  literal  days; 
while  scientists  at  present  in  the  main  contend  for  an 
immense  period  of  astronomical  and  geological  a^ras^ 
which  they  claim  that  they  read  in  the  nebular  reduc- 
tions, the  rocky  strata,  and  the  vital  evolutions.  But 
a  close  inspection  of  the  phraseology  of  Moses  shows 
that  he  has  not  committed  himself  to  either  of  these  op- 
posite opinions.  He  simply  states  in  ver.  1  the  fact  of 
God's  creation  of  our  own  planet  and  its  solar  system, 
substantially  as  they  now  exists  without  specifying  any 
particulars  as  to  the  time,  mode,  or  order  of  the  process ; 
and  in  the  following  verses  he  narrates  successive  stages 
of  a  subsequent  special  creation  of  the  present  vegetable 
and  animal  trib^  either  over  the  earth  generally  or 
possibly  in  a  particular  locality  only.  The  Bible  and 
modem  science  thus  appear  to  be  discoursing  upon  two 
entirely  different  subjects,  and  cannot  possibly  contra- 
diet  each  other. 
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•  2.  The  Antiquity  of  Man,— The  questions  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  unity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  are 
indeed  more  explicitly  touched  upon  in  the  Bible,  but 
modern  science  has  hitherto  adduced  nothing  adequate 
to  overthrow  the  Biblical  testimony.  Presumptions  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  true,  hare  been  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters by  certain  phenomena;  but  these  admit  of  so  ready 
an  explanation  on  other  grounds,  and  are  rebutted  by  so 
many  other  facts,  that  scientists  at  large  still  hold  fast 
to  the  opinion  that  man  is  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin, and  must  have  sprung  from  a  single  family. 

3.  The  Flood. — The  universality  of  Noah's  flood  as  to 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  although  we  admit  the  first  in- 
ference from  the  Biblical  account,  is  found  on  a  closer 
examination  not  to  be  necessarily  intended  by  its  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  consideration  of  its  uselessness  and  im- 
practicability for  the  mere  purpose  of  drowning  a  few 
thousands  in  a  particular  locality  induced  expositors  to 
limit  its  prevalence  long  before  the  modem  scientific 
objections  were  thought  of. 

4.  The  Resurrection^  etc. — The  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soul  after  death,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  to  be 
not  only  not  incompatible  with  physiological  science, 
but  to  be  almost  necessary  deductions  from  psychologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  reasoning,  even  apart  from  revela- 
tion. If  the  miraculous  element  be  admitted  into  nat- 
ure, and  hard  facts  demand  its  occasional  intervention, 
as  well  as  its  primal  impulse,  all  difficulty  on  pliy steal 
grounds  vanishes  from  these  problems  of  the  future 
world.  The  imperceptible  but  frequent  renewal  of  the 
material  organism  actually  furnishes  a  striking  ilkistra- 
tion  of  the  continuity  of  identity  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent dissolution  and  atomic  change. 

5.  Alleged  Unscientific  Statements, — But  it  is  said  that 
certain  specific  statements  of  Scripture  are  shown  by 
science  to  be  false.  For  instance,  in  natural  history  the 
coney  and  the  hare  are  classed  with  the  ruminants  (Lev. 
xi,  5,  6;  Deut.  xiv,  7),  whereas  in  fact  they  have  no 
cud;  and  the  ant  with  non-hybernating  insects  (Prov. 
vi,  6-8;  XXX,  25),  whereas  in  tnith  it  lies  torpid  all 
winter.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Scripture  writers 
give  a  correct  account  of  an  actual  phenomenon,  although 
their  descriptions  are  not  couched  in  scientific  terms. 
Their  language  is  always  optical,  i.  e.  in  accordance  with 
the  exterior  or  apparent  phenomena.  As,  in  the  case  of 
the  hare,  they  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  constant  motions 
of  the  lips,  which  seems  Kke  chewing  tlic  cud.  They 
were  not  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  which  they  meant  to 
state,  nor  do  they  use  language  which  when  properly 
interpreted  conveys  a  false  impression.  If  their  hearers 
or  readers  already  had  an  impression  scientifically  erro- 
neous in  some  respects,  they  were  not  bound  to  correct 
that  impression,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
purpose  or  truth  which  they  had  in  view.  Popular  lan- 
guage always  uses  this  liberty,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
chargeable  with  untruth.  Science  is  simply  system- 
atized knowledge,  and  therein  it  differs  from  popular  or 
general  information.  The  facta  remain  the  same  both 
to  the  scientific  and  unscientific  man;  they  are  only 
viewed  in  a  different  light  and  with  different  associa- 
tions. The  Biblical  writers,  of  course,  having  no  scien- 
tific notions  or  standpoint  after  the  Baconian  school,  ig- 
nore its  nomenclature,  and  express  themselves  in  the 
plain  language  of  fact  or  sensible  phenomena.  They 
broach  no  theories,  they  employ  no  technical  terms; 
they  confine  themselves  to  actual  things  in  their  phe- 
nomenal forms.  This  is  a  universal  rule  with  them. 
Hence  they  seem  to  disagree  with  science  whenever  its 
rigid  canon  of  verbal  precision  is  applied  to  them,  for  of 
course  their  vocabulary  is  different ;  but  the  dispute  is 
about  words  only,  while  the  things  meant  are  identically 
the  same.  The  sacred  writers,  in  scholastic  phrase,  if 
you  please,  use  solecisms  in  grammar,  inelegancies  in 
rhetoric,  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  logic,  an  un- 
scientific terminology  throughout — for  such  was  their 
vernacular ;  but  they  never  fall  into  error  as  to  matter 


of  fact.  The  conflict  between  science  and  reveUtioo, 
when  carefully  scrutinized,  is  seen  to  be  only  a  disagrw- 
ment  between  particular  theories  of  partictdar  scientists 
and  particular  interpretations  of  particular  passages  d 
Scripture.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  scientific  prioci- 
pie  of  thought  is  compared  with  the  theological,  or  the 
unveiling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  men,  they  are  found  to 
be  on  two  absolutely  different  planes,  and  unable,  pn^ 
erly  compared,  to  clash  with  each  other.  The  fundi- 
mental  error  of  the  sclentbts  of  our  dav  is  in  tbdr 
method.  It  is  mechanical,  external,  superficial,  fibe. 
They  exalt  the  senses,  which  are  the  mere  ser%-itors  of 
mind,  into  the  mind's  masters,  and  terrible  is  the  bond- 
age  to  which  they  thus  doom  the  spirit  of  man.  Admii 
that  mind  b  a  force,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  miod, 
and  then  that  in  Scripture  which  to  many  sctentisti  a 
most  objectionable,  viz.  the  miraculous,  becomes  nil- 
ural  and  easy  of  belief.  The  main  body  of  scientista  (4 
the  present  day  are  firm  believers  in  Christianity,  sikI 
science  has  no  warmer  advocates  than  are  to  be  found 
among  Christian  believers.   See  Reason  asd  Reugiox. 

ScillQB,  in  Greek  mytholog}',  was  the  Catber  of 
Alesius,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  beautiful  Hippodania. 
The  town  of  Alesia,  in  Elis,  is  said  to  have  derired  its 
name  from  his  son. 

Sciomancy.    See  Sciamancv. 

Scioppius,  Kaspar,  a  noted  German  controTersial- 
ist,  was  bom  at  Neumark,  in  the  Palatinate,  May  27, 
1576.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Altdorf,  and  Ingul- 
stadt,  and  in  1597  vbited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Holland.  He  had  already  become  favorably  known  bt 
his  Latin  verse  and  his  notes  upon  different  Latin  aa- 
thors.  In  1598  he  abjured  Protestantism  and  becaoM  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope  gate 
him  the  title  of  a  knight  of  Sl  Peter,  and  soon  after- 
wards made  him  Comes  Apostolicus  de  Claravallc.  lie 
also  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  600  florins.  Sci^ 
pius,  after  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  studied  theok^gr. 
and  published  some  smaller  works,  partly  to  extenuate 
his  own  conduct,  and  partly  to  sustain  the  pope  against 
the  Protestants.  Henceforth  his  career  is  a  series  of 
fierce  onslaughts,  chiefly  against  the  Protestant«,  bat 
also  directed  against  all  whom  accident  or  malice  kd 
him  to  hate.  The  first  person  whom  he  selected  was 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  had  left  the  Romish  Church  and 
espoused  Protestantism.  In  1607  he  launched  against 
him  his  Scaliger  Ifypobolimays,  in  which  he  also  at- 
tacks Henry  IV  of  France.  Sent  in  1608  by  the  court 
of  Rome  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pampbku 
against  the  Protestants,  recommending  the  Catholic 
powers  to  exterminate  them.  At  Venice,  in  the  foUo*- 
ing  year,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  (three  or 
four  days)  because  of  his  endeavor  to  persuaiie  Paoto 
Sarpi  to  come  over  to  the  pope's  party.  He  next  viawd 
Vienna,  and  the  emperor,  a  devoted  Catholic,  gave  him 
a  favorable  reception,  made  him  councillor  to  his  court, 
and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine.  In  1611 
he  published  two  works,  one  called  Kcclesiastiait  Aiito-^ 
ritati  Ser.  D.  Jacobiy  Magna  Briianmas  Regis,  Oppon- 
tusj''  and  the  other,  Collyrium  Regium,  8er,  D,  Jaa^ 
Magna  Britannia  Regi,  etc.,  both  being  directed  agiia?* 
James  I  of  England,  but  the  first  alao  containing  freA 
attacks  on  Henry  IV  of  France.  Scioppius  retnmed  to 
Italy,  but  shortly  (in  1618)  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was'  dreadfully  beaten  by  the  servanta  of  lord  Digl'.^' 
the  English  ambassador,  in  retaliation  for  the  abuse  of 
his  sovereign.  He  fled  to  Ingolstadt,  where  be  pob- 
lished  his  Legatus  Latro  against  the  ambassador.  In 
1617  he  settled  in  Milan,  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  the 
next  twelve  years.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1630,  he 
requested  from  the  Diet  of  Regensbnrg  a  pension,  which 
being  refused  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  order.  He  first  attacked 
them  anonymously,  but  in  1684  openly,  in  a  vnxk  called 
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Aftrologia  Ecdesiastica.  His  life  being  endangered  by 
tUese  attacks,  he  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  with  writing  a  oommentary  on  the 
Apocalypse;  but  before  he  bad  completed  this  work  he 
died,  Not.  19, 1649.  Of  Scoppius's  works,  the  principal 
are,  Poemata  Varia  (Heidelb.  1593) :  —  Veiisimiliuw 
Libri  Quatuorj  etc  (Norimb.  1596) : — SitspedeB  LecHones 
(ibid.  1597):— De  A rte  CrUica  (ibid.  1597) -.^SymboUi 
Critiea  in  Apuleii  Opera  (Augsb.  1605) : — Obtercationes 
Lmffum  LaiimB  (Frankf.  1609):— i>e  Rheforicarum  Ex- 
erctUUionum  GemribuB  (Milan,  1628) ;  and  others. 

Sciras,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
Minerva,  a  temple  being  dedicated  to  her  under  this 
name  in  Phalerum,  the  harbor  of  Athens,  and  another 
on  Salamis. 

Sciron,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  notorious 
robber  who  established  himself  on  the  rocks  between 
Athens  and  Megara,  where  he  compelled  the  passers-by 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  afterwanls  kicked  them  into  the 
sea,  upon  which  a  large  turtle  seized  and  devoured 
them.  Theseus  served  htm  as  he  bad  formerly  served 
others.  (2)  The  son  of  Pylas.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Pandiun,  and  disputed  with  Nisus,  a  son  of  Pandiun, 
the  supremacy  over  Megara.  i'&acus,  being  appointed 
to  arbitrate  between  them,  gave  the  government  to  Ni- 
sus, and  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  to  Sci- 
ron.  Others  designate  him  as  the  husband  of  Chariclo, 
the  father  of  £ndeis,  the  son-in-law  of  Cychreus,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  iEacus. 

Sclavlna,  a  long  gown  worn  by  Romish  pilgrims. 

Sclavonic  Versions.    See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Scofield,  Alanson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3, 1800,  and  worked 
at  bis  trade  as  a  tanner  until  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
commenced  a  course  of  study,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1830.  After  studying  theol(^;y  about 
cue  year  at  Andover,  Mass.,  he  entered  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  the  fall  of  1831,  and  remained  two  years.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  Oct.  8, 1833, 
and  dismiMsed  Feb.  6, 1838,  to  the  Presbvterv  of  Geneva 
ad  a  licentiate.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Kilucaiion  Society  for  six  years,  and  resided  at  Auburn, 
X.  Y.,  until  1839.  He  was  ordained  Oct.  3  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  West  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca Co.,  X.  Y.,  from  1839  to  1845,  and  three  years  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Michigan,  and  was  stated  supply  for  two 
years  at  Augusta.  Afterwards  he  served  the  Church  at 
Stony  Creek,  in  the  l^resbytery  of  Wastenaw,  as  pastor 
from' 1849  to  1856.  Then  he  was  stated  supply  at  Co- 
runna  and  Newburg,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw, 
3[ich.,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  first  at  Fremont,  and 
afterwards  at  Quincy.  In  1864  or  1865  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  to  that  of  Cold- 
water.  About  the  year  1868  he  removed  to  California, 
Mich.,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  serving  the  Church  in  that  place,  the  whole  or  part 
of  his  time,  as  its  stated  supply.  He  became  in  1871, 
by  a  change  in  the  presbyteries  necessitated  by  the  re- 
union, a  member  of  the  Monroe  Presbytery.  During 
the  last  foiur  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  ser^nce  of 
the  Presbvterian  Board  of  Publication  as  a  missionarv. 
He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  Sabbath  morning, 
Jane  18,  1876.  Mr.  Scofield  was  a  man  of  immense 
physical  vigor,  of  untiring  energy,  wonderful  tenacity 
of  purpose,  skilled  as  a  debater,  genial  and  warm-heart- 
ed, earnest  and  sound  in  doctrine,  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  interesu  of  the  Church.     (W.  P.  S.) 

ScoUtas,  in  Greek  mytholog;i',  was  a  surname  of 
Pan,  whose  brazen  t^&f^y  stood  at  Megalopolis. 

Scoptzy.    See  Skoptzy. 

Scopus  (Scoirof ,  a  watchman  or  mark),  the  popu- 
lar epithet  given  by  Joaephus  to  an  eminence  at  seven 
furlongs'  distance,  on  the  north,  fn»m  Jerusalem,  whence 
CesLiiu  approached  the  city  from  Gabaon  (el-Jib),  and 
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Titus  from  Gophna  (Jifna),  the  latter  obtaining  a  fine 
view  of  the  Temple  ( War,  ii,  19,  4 ;  v,  2,  3).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson locates  it  on  the  high  level  tract  and  brow  upon 
the  Nablds  road,  being  the  extension  of  the  Olivet 
range  {Bib,  Res,  i,  407),  a  position  in  which  Barclay 
{City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  74)  and  Porter  {ffandb.for 
Syria,  p.  118)  coincide.  According  to  Lieut.  Conder, 
this  spot  is  still  called  by  the  equivalent  Arabic  name 
Et-Meahdi-if,  and  answers  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
military  notices  {Quar,  Statement  of  the  ^'Pal.  Explor. 
Fund,'*  April,  1874,  p.  HI ;  comp.  p.  94).    See  Jkkusa- 

LKM. 

Booresby,  Williabc,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  Arctic  explorer,  was  bom  at  Cropton,  York- 
shire, Oct  5, 1789.  He  commenced  a  seafaring  life  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  in  bis  twenty -first  year  succeeded 
his  father  as  commander  of  the  Resolution,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  whale-fishing.  In  1822  he  explored 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  upon  his  return  devoted 
himself  to  study,  entering  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  B.D.  in  1834.  In  1889  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  labored  faithfully  as 
chaplain  of  the  Mariners'  Church  in  Liverpool,  and  af- 
terwards at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  till  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  here  engaged  in 
scientific  and  philanthropic  labors.  For  the  better  pros- 
ecution of  his  researches  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in  18^,  returning  from 
the  last-named  country  in  1856,  enfeebled  by  the  ardu- 
ous labors  which  he  had  undergone.  He  died  at  Tor- 
quay March  21,  1857.  His  principal  works  are.  An  Ac- 
count  of  the  Arctic  Regions  (1820,  2  vols.) : — Journal  qf 
a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Wkaie  Fishery  (1823)  :  —  />»- 
courses  to  Seamen  (1831): — Zoistic  Magnetism  (1849): 
— Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions  (1850);  and  others. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  R.  E.  Scores- 
by-Jackson  (Lond.  1861). 

Scorpion  (^^P?*  akrab,  DeuL  viii,  15;  Ezek.  ii, 
6;  (TKopirioc,  Luke  x,  19 «  xi,  12;  Rev.  ix,  3,  5,  10),  a 
well-known  injurious  insect  of  hot  climates,  belonging 
to  the  class  A  7'arknida  and  order  Pulmonaria,  which  is 
shaped  very  much  like  a  lobster.  It  lives  in  damp 
places  under  stones,  in  clefts  of  walls,  cellars,  etc.  \  and 
in  summer  nights  even  creeps  about  in  streets  and  on 
steps  (Russell,  Aleppo,  ii,  119).  The  head  and  breast 
are  closely  joined,  and  there  are  two  large  feelers  in 
fronts  The  eyes  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  spiders — 
one  pair  in  the  centre  of  the  thorax,  the  rest  symmetri- 
cally on  each  side  of  the  front.  In  the  genus  Scoipio 
proper  there  are  six  of  these  organs,  in  Buthus  eight, 
and  in  Androctonus  twelve.  All  these,  however,  may 
be  quite  correctly  considered  as  scorpions.  There  are 
eight  feet,  covered  with  hair.  There  is  a  very  active 
tail,  of  nix  joints,  which  ends  in  a  crooked  point  (Pliny, 
xi, 62)  like  a  fovrVa  claw  (Schulz,  Leitung,  iv,  861).  They 
are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The  sting, 
which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  has  at  its 
base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is 
discharged  into  the  wound  by  two  minute  orifices  at 
its  extremity.  The  scorpion  makes  a  painful  wound  in 
men  and  beasts  (Pliny,  xi,  62;  Host,  Marokko,  p.  302; 
comp.  Minutoli,  Trav.  p.  205)  which  produces  fatal  re- 
sulu  (Pliny,  xi,  30 ;  Sonnini,  Trav,  ii,  312 ;  Prosp.  Alpin. 
Rer,  yEgyp,  p.  206;  comp.  Latorde,  Vitynge,  p.  50)*  unless 
speedy  remedies  be  provided  (such  are  scarifying  the 
wound,  sucking  out  the  poison,  etc.  [Russegger,  Rets,  II, 
ii,  223]).  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  Oriental 
scorpion  (though  Thomson,  TAmd  and  Book,  i,  379,  says 
its  bite  is  never  fatal  in  Syria),  that  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (see  description  and  plates  in  R()sel,  Insecten-Be- 
lustig,  iii,  370  sq..  Tab.  65;  comp.  Sir.  xxvi,  10 ;  Eisek.  ii, 
6) ;  for  the  wound  of  the  Euntpean,  or  Italian,  scorpion 
is  less  dangerous.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  its 
shining  black  breastplate,  which  has  given  it  the  name 
Scorpio  afer^     (Many  plates  are  given  in  Ehrenbeig's 
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Icon,  tt  Dftcript.  A  mmal.  Icon,  i^  Drr  A  mmal  EverlAr. ; 
bat  without  descriplione.  Thret  kinds  of  Bcuqiions  are 
luined  in  tbe  Dttrripl.  de  I'Effjff/lr,  xxii,  409  oq.)  The 
wililemeia  of  Sin»i  ia  e»peci«ll}-  alluded  1«  u  being  in- 
habited by  scorpiiiUB  at  the  time  or  the  Exudua  (DeuL 
viii,  15),  and  to  this  day  these  aiiimals  are  commou  in 

Elireiiberg  (Symb.  /'Ayi.)  enumerates  five  species  is  oc- 
curring near  Ml.  Sinai,  loTiie  of  which  are  found  also  in 
the  Lebanon.  Eiehiel  ^ii,  e) 
the  rebellious  Israelites— her 
There  aie  many  scorpions  in  FaleMii 
of  JordiUtOnlheniuunuinsnf  JudBh.etcfrmikiiTVaF. 
p.  438;  Schuli,  Uiltag,  iv,  852,  Thimiioii,  Lmd  and 
Soot,  i,  378  sq.),  and  they  are  proverbially  common  in 
Banias  (QeBarea  Philippi).  A  part  of  the  tnounlains 
bordering  on  Palestine  in  the  south  was  named  tmm 
ibem^cmUini.  See  Bocbait,//uTDz.iii,fi3l:<sq.;  Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  166.  On  the  scoipiun  of  Asia  Minor,  see  Van 
Lennep,iliUEL<ndi,p.S09sq.;  and  on  those  of  Egypt, 
Olivier,  Voi/agf,  v,  171.  Those  found  in  Eumpe  seldom 
exceed  two  or  three  inebes  in  len|{tb,  but  in  the  tropical 
climales  Ihej  are  occasionilly  found  sii  inches  long. 
Those  of  Palesiine  aretiom  one  (i>  three  inches  in  length. 
There  are  Peir  animals  mote  formidable,  and  none  more 
irascible,  than  tbe  scorpion ;  but,  happily  fof  manhinil, 
ihey  are  equally  dtclructive  to  their  own  species  as  to 
other  animals.  Haupertios  put  about  a  hundred  of 
them  together  in  tbe  same  glass,  and  they  scarcely 
came  into  contact  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their 
T»ge  in  mutual  destniction,  so  thai  in  a  few  davs  there 
remained  but  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  devoured 
all  the  rest.  But  their  malignity  is  still  more  apparent 
in  their  cruelly  to  their  oIKpring.  He  enctused  a  female 
scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  she  was 
seen  todevouribem  as  fast  an  they  were  extruded.  There 
was  only  one  of  the  number  that  escaped  the  general  de- 
struction—by taking  refuge  on  the  back  of  its  parent; 
and  Ibis  soon  after  avenged  the  cause  of  its  brethren 
by  killing  the  oM  one  in  its  turn,  Kuch  is  the  tcirible 
nature  of  this  insect;  and  it  is  even  asseiteil  that  when 
placed  in  circumstances  of  danger,  from  which  it  per- 
ceives no  way  of  escape,  it  will  sling  itaeir  to  death. 
Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  fond  of 


bich  it  carries  at 


tsback. 


A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke  xi,  12)  was  probably 
a  proverbial  expression.  According  to  Erasmus,  the 
Greeks  had  a  similar  proverb  (dm  xfpeijt  oKopriovj. 
Sut  the  creature  has,of  course,  no  likeness  to  an  egg,  as 
some  have  supposed  that  this  passage  implies  (ciimp. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  379  s<|.).  The  apostles 
were  endued  with  power  Ui  resist  the  stings  of  serpents 
and  scorpions  (Luke  x,  19).  In  the  vision  of  Si.  John 
(Kev.  ix,  3, 10)  the  locusts  that  came  out  of  the  smoke 
of  the  bottomless  pit  are  said  to  have  h«d  "  tails  like  unto 
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scorpions,'  while  the  pain  resulting  from  tbis  creature's 
sling  is  alluded  lo  in  ver.  6.  Tbe  prophecy  here  has 
received  many  fanciful  interpretations.  See  Revelji- 
TiOK,BooKOP.  The"scorpions''of  lKingBiii.ll.  14: 
2  Chron.  x,  11, 14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  lo 
the  animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  expression  is  a  mere  figure.  Cvliius 
(Wifroi,  ii,  45)  thinks  tbe  "scorpion"  scourge  was  the 
spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Btdrk,  tbe  Solmiat 
mriongena,  var.  racutenlvm,  egg-plant,  because,  aceordinpr 
lo  Abnl-Fadli,  this  plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  in 
spines  to  the  tling  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called 
the  '^scorpion  thorn;"  but,  in  all  probability,  this  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  in  the  fonn  of  a  whip  armed 
with  iron  points,  "Virga— si  nodosa  vel  aculeata,  sen-- 
pio  rectlseimo  nomine  vocalur,  qui  areuaio  Tulnere  ui 
corpus  infigiiur"  (Isidore,  £)>v.  Z^i'.  5,  27  j  and  see  Jahn, 
BiU.  Ata.-p.'iSl).  IntbeGreekofl  Maccvi,&l,H>iH 
kind  of  war  missile  is  mentioned  under  the  name  attf- 
wilior;  but  we  want  information  both  as  U>  its  form 
and  Ihe  reason  of  its  name.  See  Smiiii,  IHtf.  of  Clait. 
Anliguilirt,  art.  "Tormenlum."  Another  tropical  me 
of  the  word  is  given  in  the  Miahna  (Clitlia,  sii,  3). 

SooipiOB,  in  mythological  astronomy,  was  Ihe 
.leoi-pion  In  the  circle  of  the  lodiac,  a  roonstrr  which 

Scx>t.  Reginald,  was  the  voanger  son  of  John  Sent 
of  Scotshall,  near  Smeethe,  Keim  England,  and  was 
bom  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  i6(h  century.  Ha  studied 
at  UxfonI,  and  upon  bis  return  home  devoted  himeeir 
exclusively  tn  learned  pursuits.  Hi"  famous  work.  Tkt 
IMicoverit  of  Wilcicrn/i,  was  published  in  1581.  and  u 
designed  to  combat  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subjecl. 
[t  called  forth  Ihe /)<m«>a/Dji]i  of  Jan 


of  Wie 


i  Scot,  t 


ledan 
of  whon 


ashamed  in  public  print  ti 
thing  as  wilchcnft-'  Scnt's  work  pasned  through  ihree 
editions  and  was  translated  into  French  mid  (iermaii. 
It  was  ordered  (o  be  burned  bv  the  common  hangman, 
and  copies  of  it  are  now  extmiielv  rai^  He  published 
A  Perfiel  rln'/i-iin  nf  u  Hop  Gatdn  (1676).  Uil 
death  occurred  in  1599. 

Sootcb  Baptists.  In  Scotland  ■  parttcaUr  rlaia 
of  Baptists  has  long  existed  uniler  ihis  name.  Wiib 
Ihe  exception  of  liaplism,  Ihey  are  nearly  allied  in  sni- 
liment  to  the  old  Scutch  Independenis — fullnwen  of 
Kobert  Dale  (q.  v.),  Mr.  Carmichael,  pastor  of  sn 
Antiburgher  congregali<in  at  Citpsr,  in  Angus,  having 
changed  his  views,  was  tiaptixed  in  1765  by  Ur.  tiill  in 
l.nndon.  Beiuming  lo  Edinburgh,  he  administered 
that  ordinance  lo  five  others.  In  1769  be  was  j-nnnl 
in  the  pastorate  by  ■  Mr.H'Lean,who  bore  an  inpor- 
tant  part  during  the  various  internal  disaensians  which 
arose.  Churches  founded  in  Edinburgh.  Glasgnw.  awt 
Dunilee,  after  great  depression,  galherecl  itrrnglh  and 
influence,  and  in  1T9S  several  societies  were  ffnnol  tn 
the  iMWlh  of  England.  At  ihe  census  of  1861  they  were 
rvtunml  as  having  fifteen  meeting-houses  in  England 
with  3037  sittings.  The  Scotch  KiqHists  are  Calviniii : 
are  strictly  cungregatinnal ;  they  observe  I  be  tove-frsM, 
and  npun  certain  occasions  tbe  kiss  of  charitv,  and  alia 
wash  une  another's  feel  when  it  is  really  serviceable  i 
an  act  of  hnspitatily;  Ihey  abstain  from  eating  bknl 
aitd  things  strangled  ;  advocate  plain  aitire;  tbev  lH<kL 
latriage,  that,  while  one  irf  the  pattirs 


sing  I 


unbeliet 


il«red  into,  it  ia  the  duty  of  Christians  w 
marry  only  in  Ihe  Uird.  For  further  inlornMtion  cocsuk 
the  works  of  M'Lean,  Inglis,  Btaidwood.  and  Jonee.  and 
that  of  their  great  opponent,  Andrew  Eulkr.  TVentisrsa 
Sundrmaiuammi.  See  Eadie,£Drl«.Cy£)p.s.r.:  Bhnii, 
l>kt.ofSreU,».v.;  ftc%v««  o/ZjIs  IToriif  (Land.  1877). 

Sootcb  PbUosoptiy.    See  Scorriaii  Puiuko- 
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Sootia  (oKOTtOj  dark)yOT  TrodtUus,  a  hollow  moold- 
mg  ooostantly  used  in  the  bases  of  coliimas,  etc,  in 


Scotia,  Trochilns,  or  Casement;  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Borne. 

classiical  architecture.  The  old  English  name  for  a  cor- 
responding moulding  very  frequently  employed  in  Goth- 
ic architecture  is  casemenL — Parker,  Glaia,o/ Architect. 
B.  V.    See  Column. 

Scotists,  a  philosophico- religious  school  which 
aime  at  the  end  of  the  Idth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  derived  its  origin  from  John  Duns 
Scotus  (q.  v.),  and  was  especially  oppooed  to  the  Thorn- 
i«ts  (q.  v.).  Scotus  supposed  that  rational  knowledge 
arose  indirectly  from  divine  illumination,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  discovers  divine  ideas  in  the  objects 
of  which  they  have  been  the  types.  Hence  all  science 
belongs  to  theologians.  The  struggle  between  the  Scot- 
utfl  and  the  Thomists  turned  principally  upon  theolog- 
ical questions  relative  to  liberty,  grace,  and  predestina- 
tion. One  great  question  in  particular  was  keenly  dis- 
cuffied  by  the  two  rival  sects  for  a  long  period,  and  indeed 
still  divides  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
(»re9ent  day — viz.  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
morally  or  physically?  The  physical  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  was  maintained  by  the  Thomists,  while  their 
moral  efficacy  was  inculcated  by  the  Scotists.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Duns  Scotus  alleged  both  original  sin  and 
grace  to  be  the  invariable  attributes  of  all  men,  and 
thus  they  held  them  to  be  developments  of  the  spiritu- 
al world  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  At  the 
Heforraation  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  Protestant 
party  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  these  delicate  points,  the  Jesuits  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Scotists.  The  Scotists  defend  the  pre- 
tended immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
See  Gardner,  Faith*  oj  the  World,  s.  v. 

Scotitas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  in  Laconia. 

Scotland,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Brit- 
idh  empire  in  Europe,  and  part  of  the  inland  of  Great 
Britaiiu  In  addition  to  the  mainland,  there  are  sever- 
al groupe  of  islands  on  the  north  and  west  coast.  The 
extreme  north  point  of  the  islands  is  Unst,  in  the  Shet- 
land group,  lat.  60^  50',  and  their  most  westerly  point 
St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8^  35'  \V.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  mainland,  from  Uunnet  Head,  in  the  north, 
to  Uie  MuU  of  Galloway,  in  the  south,  is  about  280 
miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Buchan  Ness,  in 
the  east,  to  Anlnamurchan  Point,  in  the  west,  about  J  70 
miles.  Scotland  is  geographically  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct regions — the  Highlands,  north  of  the  Grampian 
Slountains,  and  the  lowlands,  south  of  that  range.  Ge^ 
ologictMy,  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions: 1.  The  southern,  or  Older  Palteozoic,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  between  the  southern  boundary  and 
a  line  running  east-northeast  from  Girvan,  on  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  to  the  Siccar  Point,  on  the  east  coast.  2.  The 
central,  or  Newer  Palieozoic,  consisting  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  formations, 
emljraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of  Clyde,  Forth,  and 
Tay.  with  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles.  3.  The 
northern  division,  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Scotland,  and 
has  an  area  of  19,000  square  miles.  The  climate  is  so 
tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it  often  rise 
above  80°  in  sonuner;  the  mean  temperature  is  47^. 


Pulitiealltf,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
counties,  grouped  in  eight  geographical  divisions,  with 
a  total  area  of  80,463  square  miles,  of  which  the  islands 
comprise  about  5000.  The  popuUtion  in  1871  was 
3^60,018,  of  whom  1,608,143  were  males  and  1,756,875 
females.  The  people  are  divided  into  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Lowlanders,  two  distinct  stocks,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress.  The  language  of  the  H  igh- 
landers  is  the  Erse,  or  (vaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing 
no  analogy  to  the  English.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, costume,  etc.,  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  unchastity ;  so 
that  in  1872  nine  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate, the  proportion  rising  to  sixteen  and  four  tenths 
per  cent,  in  Banff.  In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  standing 
on  the  same  footing  with  England,  except  in  regard  to 
law  and  law-courts  and  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, upon  which  points  express  stipulations  exist  in 
the  articles  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
nobles  elect  of  their  own  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1874  the  countr}'  was 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  sixty  mem- 
bers. 

//m/o?^.— The  original  Scotland  (or  Scotia)  was  Ire- 
land, and  the  Scots  (or  Scoti),  at  their  first  appearance 
in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of  Ireland.  Scot- 
land was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  CaU- 
doniaj  and  was  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Celtic 
race.  They  were  polygamists  and  idolaters,  their  re- 
ligion being  dniidical.  They  were  hardy  and  brave, 
and  offered  to  their  Roman  invaders  a  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  (A.D.  79-81), 
Julius  Agricola  led  a  Roman  army  beyond  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  84  defeated  the  Caledonians 
under  (ialgacus.  He  and  his  Roman  successors  failed 
to  thoroughly  subdue  the  countrj%  and  withdrew  in  the 
early  part  of  the  5th  centurj'.  Between  the  two  walls 
in  the  province  Valentia  (Northumberland,  Dumfries- 
shire, etc)  dwelt  five  tribes  who  had  l)ecome  practically 
Romanized  and  civilized,  and  who,  after  the  withdrawal 
<if  the  Romans,  formed  a  union  called  "  Regno m  Cum- 
brense."  The  Saxons  arrived  in  Scotland  in  449,  con- 
quered and  settled  the  Lowlands,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, Edwin,  founded  the  present  capital,  Edinburgh  (Ed- 
winsburgh).  About  503  the  Scots,  from  Ireland,  cross- 
ed over  to  Scotland  and  settled  on  the  west  coast,  es- 
tablishing a  kingdom  under  Fergus,  son  of  Ere.  His 
nation  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Pat- 
rick. Under  Conal,  his  grandson,  Columba  began  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  Picts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in  the 
country,  the  Picts  disappearing  as  a  people  (probably 
amalgamated  and  absorbed  by  the  Scots)  during  the 
reign  of  Kenneth,  who  became  king  in  836.  In  866 
the  Danes,  under  the  vikings,  began  to  invade  Scotland, 
and  continued  their  incursions,  until,  in  1014,  after  a  se- 
ries of  defeats  by  Malcolm  II,  they  gave  up  the  contest. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  (904-953),  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  was  transferred  fn>m  Dunkeld 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  regal  residence  fixed  at  Scone. 
At  the  latter  place,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Kel- 
lach,  the  bishop,  and  the  Scots  swore  to  observe  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  the  faith  and  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es and  the  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  meet- 
ing of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiaHtieal,  or, 
more  probably,  a  combination  of  both,  according  to  the 
form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  the  Celtic 
and  Teut<»nic  nations.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
III  (1057-1093),  a  great  social  and  political  revolution 
occurred  in  Scotland.  In  1072  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  Scotland  and  secured  homage  from  Malcolm 
as  his  feudal  superior,  which  homage  became  a  source 
of  much  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  Malcolm's 
residence  in  England,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Eng- 
lish princess  Margaret,  led  to  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish customs,  language,  and  population  into  the  north- 
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ern  and  western  districts.  King  Kenneth  transferred 
his  residence  to  Forteviot,  in  Stratheani,  which  had 
been  the  Pictish  capital,  fixing,  soon  after,  the  ecclesias- 
tical metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  Dunkeld, 
where  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  8t,  Columba.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  under 
David  (ir24-ll.')d),  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm,  who 
was  all  to  Scotland  that  Alfred  was  to  England.  Con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  principles 
(»f  religion,  he  never  forgot  that  he,  not  the  clergy,  was 
to  rule.  He  introduced  a  system  of  written  law  super- 
seding the  old  Celtic  traditionary'  usages.  David  was 
as  great  a  reformer  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State.  He 
established  dioceses,  encouraged  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  parishes,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clerg}'  by  means  of  tithes,  and,  displacing  the  old 
Celtic  monastic  bodies,  introduced  the  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  orders.  There  followed  several  centuries 
of  internal  strife  and  war  with  England,  resulting  in 
much  distress  and  great  disorder.  During  the  reign  of 
James  V  there  were  much  religious  agitation  and  dis- 
cord. The  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  were 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  country'  of  Europe, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
were  pushed  further  than  elsewhere.  The  Roman  Cat  h- 
olic  system  being  overthrown,  a  contest  began  between 
£piscopacy  and  Fresbyterianism,  James  VI  struggling 
hard  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  both  in  Church 
and  State.  The  opponents  of  the  crown  bound  them- 
selves together,  first  by  the  National  Covenant,  and  af- 
terwards, in  alliance  with  the  English  Puritans,  by  the 
S«>lemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  Act  of  Union  (with 
England)  was  formally  ratirietl  by  the  Parliament  of 
Sc<»tland  Jan.  16, 1707;  it  continued  unpopular  for  many 
years,  but  the  discontent  has  gradually  ceased.  For 
further  discussion  of  the  mental  and  religious  life  of 
Scotland  consult  Church  in  Scotland,  in  the  yVfstminster 
Rer.  Jan.  1868;  Rdigious  Life  in  Scotkuid,  ibid.  July, 
1871 ;  Rudloflf,  Hi^.  of  Reformcutum, 

SCOTLAND,  Churches  of.  See  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

SCOTLAND,  Episcopal  Church  of.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Scottish  nation,  disgusted 
with  the  lasciviousness,  inconsistency,  and  oppression  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  became  unanimous  for  reform.  The 
papal  party  soon  dwindled  to  nothing — their  bishops 
forsook  their  sees  and  went  abroad;  but  the  ancient 
churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  (Glasgow,  etc.,  still  continued, 
and  were  presided  over  by  archbishops  and  bishops, 
some  of  whom  had  been  constituted  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Of  this  old  episcopate,  James  l^t^n,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  was  the  last  survivor,  dying  April 
24,  1603.  James  I  revived  the  onler  (October,  1610), 
when  John  Spottiswood,  Andrew  Lamb,  and  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton were  consecrated  respectively  bishops  of  Glas- 
gow, Brechin,  and  Galloway  by  the  bishops  of  London, 
Kly,  and  Bath.  But  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
followed  soon  after,  and  this  succession  came  to  an  end 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who 
dieil  in  1668.  Charles  II  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the 
throne  when  he  was  advised  to  restore  episcopacy,  and 
to  suppress,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  by  gradual  encroach- 
ments, the  Presbyterian  government  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  By  the  advice  of  James  Sharp,  lord  Claren- 
don, high  in  favor  with  the  king,  discouraged  the  re- 
call <»f  the  old  Episcopalians  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  Scotland.  The  management  of  the  whole  affair 
was  left  to  Sharp,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  On  Dec. 
15  (or  16),  1661,  James  Sharp,  Andrew  Fairfull  (Fair- 
foul),  Robert  Leighton,  and  James  Hamilton  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Dunblane, 
and  Galloway  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester, 
Carlisle,  and  LlandaflT.  The  selection  was  unfortunate. 
Sharp  was  chiefiy  known,  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  episcopate,  as  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Presby- 


terians; Hamilton  was  good-natured  and  weak,  and 
both  he  and  Fairfull  had  been  zealous  in  past  time«  to 
enforce  the  Covenant ;  Leighton  was  a  man  of  primi- 
tive holiness  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  in  ctbct 
respects  not  qualified  for  his  office.  The  coodact  uf 
Sharp,  especially  in  forbidding  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
their  presbyteries  ^  till  such  time  as  the  bishops  should 
appoint,"  greatly  irritated  the  people.  The  first  act  i>f 
the  new  Parliament  vested  the  whole  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  the  several  dioceses  in  ibe 
bishops,  whereas  previously  the  presbyteries  had  yoe^ 
sessed  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  that  all  who  had  not  obeyptt 
the  late  act — that  is,  who  held  their  livings  only  by 
virtue  of  a  call  from  the  people  and  an  appointment  by 
the  presbytery — should  desist  from  preaching  and  other 
ministerial  functions.  Above  two  hundred  churches 
were  closed  in  one  day,  often  men  of  weight  and  ability 
being  displaced  by  men  unfit,  by  lack  of  education  aihl 
morals,  for  the  pulpit.  The  Conventicle  Act  (q.  v.), 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1663,  was  imm^ 
diately  adopteii  by  the  Scotch  Legislature.  Another 
act  followed,  substituting  a  national  synod  in  the  place 
of  the  General  Assemblv.  The  business  of  the  svnud 
was  to  be  laid  before  it  by  the  crown,  and  if  agreed  to 
by  the  president,  the  archbishop  of  SL  Andre w*a,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  it  then  became  one  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  of  the  land.  In  1666  the  Covenanters 
rose  in  arms,  but  were  entirely  subdued,  many  of  them 
being  hanged  for  rebellion.  The  course  of  Sharp  in  »- 
curing  hostile  legislation  and  in  persecuting  the  Cov- 
enanters was  disapproved  of  by  many  of  the  clergy  an*i 
bishops  of  the  Church.  A  compromise  was  prnpose*! 
by  Leighton  and  approved  of  by  Charles  (1667).  It 
was  substantinllv  to  the  efTect  that  the  Church  shnuU 
be  govenied  jointly  by  the  bishops  and  clei^  aMent- 
bled  in  ecclesiastical  court,  the  bishop  acting  only  n 
president;  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  takin;; 
their  seats,  might  declare  that  their  recognition  of  a 
bishop  was  made  only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  CHh<-r 
concessions  were  made,  so  that  the  episcopacy  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  of  authority  compatible  with 
its  bare  existence.  But  neither  the  Covenanters  nor 
Episcopalians  would  accept  the  compromise,  and  mat- 
ters grew  worse  until,  in  1679,  Sharp  was  assassinated; 
then  a  rebellion,  and  fresh  severities  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  In  1688  the  Scotch  Convention,  in  their 
claim  of  rights,  stated  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
admitted  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  vaeant 
throne.  They  affirmed  in  this  state  |>aper  that  ""all 
prelacy  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance."  The 
bishops  retired  from  the  convention,  the  Presbyterians 
were  left  to  carry  matters  as  they  pleased,  and  epl«>- 
pacy  was  once  more  abolished.  At  this  date  the  Epii^ 
copal  Church  of  Scotland  stood  thus:  there  were  tvu 
archiepiscopal  provinces — St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow— 
with  twelve  bishoprics.  The  clergymen  were  about 
900,  some  of  whom  transferred  their  allegiaiKie  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  but  the  greater  part  declined  to  do  sv 
and  formed  a  union  with  the  Nonjurors  of  EngitDil 
with  whom  their  historv  is  closely  entwined  for  ninety 

•  •  • 

years,  until  the  latter  disappeareil.  In  1702  queen  Anne 
wrote  to  the  privy  council,  expressing  her  desire  ihat 
the  Episcopal  clergy  should  be  permitted  the  fr>?e  exer- 
cise of  public  worship — an  act  of  generosity,  as  the}' still 
declined  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  family. 
The  next  year  the  Episcopalians  presented  her  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  mention  the  suffering  of  the  derp* 
in  1688  and  1689,  and  to  which  the  queen  returned  a 
kind  and  gracious  answer.  Such  toleration  gave  pt^i 
offence,  and  the  General  Assembly  addressed  their  it- 
monstrances  to  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  A^ 
of  Union,  by  which  England  and  Scotland  were  unitni 
took  place  May  1. 1707,  but  did  not  immediate^  benetit 
the  Episcopalians,  even  the  English  regiments  st)MM^ 
in  Scotland  not  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  V,i^ 
Prayer-book.    Queen  Anue  died  in  1714,  and  the'l^ 
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year  the  rebellion  broke  oat  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 
Th«  Epiacopaltans  were  suppoeed  to  be  favorable  to  his 
cause,  and  were  regarded  with  distrust,  and  met  with 
very  harsh  usage.  On  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
Episcopal  deigy  were  again  permitted,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1719,  to  officiate  in  public  and  to  use  the  English 
liturg^y.  They  were  undisturbed  by  the  authorities  un- 
til the  second  rebellion,  in  1745,  the  principal  cause  of 
distraction  being  the  controversy  afnong  themselves  be- 
tween the  Nonjurors  (q.  v.)  and  their  opponents.  The 
second  rebellion  of  1746  nearly  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Scotch  Episcopalianism.  The  house  of  Hanover 
naturally  regarded  a  Church  whose  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pretender  with  suspicion.  An  act  was 
passed  forbidding  every  Episcopal  clerg^'raan  to  officiate 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  in  1746 
making  more  than  four  persons  besides  the  clergyman's 
family  an  illegal  meeting.  In  1748  it  was  enacted  that 
none  but  English  or  Irish  letters  of  orders  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  qualify  any  muiister  fur  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office  in  Scotland,  and  the  clergy  were  only 
permitted  to  officiate  in  iheir  own  houses.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  III  in  1760. 
In  1765  the  communion  office  was  revised  by  the  bishops, 
and  brought  to  its  present  state.  From  this  period  the 
Church  has  used  the  English  liturgy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  communion  office.  From  the  time  when  the 
bisbops  met  at  Aberdeen  and  acknowledged  Geoi^  III 
as  their  rightful  sovereign,  the  Church  ceased  to  be  a 
Nonjuring  Church.  In  1792  an  act  was  passed  which 
relieved  them  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  queen  Anne,  George  I,  and  George  II,  but 
forbade  the  dergy  from  officiating  in  England  ** except 
in  the  case  of  such  as  shall  have  been  ordained  by  some 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland."  This 
prohibition  was  so  far  removed  in  1840  as  to  allow  them 
to  tbtts  officiate  "  only  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop  in  writing,  such  permission  extending  only  to 
two  Sundays  at  a  time."  The  Scottish  bishops  early 
in  the  present  century  resumed  the  titles  which  they 
bad  becm  compelled  to  lay  aside,  but  these  titles  are  not 
allowed  by  law.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  made  the  standard  of  faith,  and  in  1868 
the  Prayer-book  was  adopted  as  the  authorised  service- 
book  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  permission  being  given 
in  certain  cases  to  use  the  ^kottish  communion  office. 
Several  flourishing  c«>ngregations  of  English  Episcopa- 
lians still  (1854)  declined  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Scotch  bishops  or  hold  communion  with  their 
Church,  regarding  its  usages  and  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist  as  unscriptural.  In  1864  all  re- 
strictions on  the  clergy  were  removed,  save  that  an 
English  or  Irish  bishop  might  refuse  institution  to  a 
Scottish  clergyman  on  his  tirst  presentation  to  a  bene- 
fice in  England  or  Ireland.  The  dioceses  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  are  seven,  viz.  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  Argyle,  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow. The  bishops  are  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  communicants,  a 
majority  of  both  orders  being  necessary  to  a  valid  elec- 
tion. One  of  the  bishops,  under  the  name  of  "  primus," 
chosen  by  the  other  bishops,  presides  at  all  meetings  of 
the  bishops,  and  has  certain  other  privileges,  but  pos- 
sesses no  metropolitan  authority.  The  highest  judicial 
ImmW  is  the  Episcopal  College,  composed  of  all  the  bish- 
ops. The  highest  legislative  body  is  a  General  Synod, 
composed  of  two  houses — the  one  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
other  of  the  deans  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy. 
Since  1834  the  Church  has  increased  quite  rapidly.  The 
livings  are  generally  very  small,  the  minimum  fixed  in- 
come being  £100  a  year,  and  very  few  rating  higher, 
nnlesB  the  ministers  have  private  incomes.  Few  of  the 
middling  class  are  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
its  members  being  made  up  principally  of  the  wealthy 
noUes  and  the  poor  peasantry.  In  1841  Trinity  College 
was  founded  at  Glenalmond,  in  Perthshire,  and  St.  Nini- 
an's  Cathedra]  at  Perth  was  consecrated  bv  the  bish- 


op of  Brechin  in  1861.  See  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  Own 
Tifnes;  Spottiswood,  //isf.  of  the  Church  of  ScotUmd 
(1626;  new  ed.  Edinb.  1847-51,  3  vols.  8vo);  Collier, 
Eccles.  Hist.;  Bishop  Skinner,  Acc/e*.  Hist.  ofScotltrnd, 
etc.  (Lond.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo);  Russell,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  tn  Scotland  (ibid.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lathbury, 
Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors;  Cunningham,  CAurcA  Hist,  of 
Scotland;  Grub,  Eccles,  Hist,  of  Scotland;  also  Mars- 
den,  Diet,  of  Christian  Churches,  s.  v. ;  Religions  of  the 
World  (ibid.  1877). 

SCOTLAND,  Pkesbytkktak  Churches  of.  For 
information  respecting  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  see  Pkesby- 
TERiAM  Churches. 

SCOTLAND,  Relief  Church  or  Synod  of,  one  of 
the  seceding  bodies  in  Scotland  which  arose  out  of  op- 
position to  the  system  of  Patronage  (q.  v.).  A  majority 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  having  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  induction  of  a  minister  to  the  parish  of  In- 
verketthing  who  was  unacceptable  to  the  people,  they 
were  cited  in  1752  before  the  General  Assembly  and  or- 
dered to  proceed  with  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  minister  mentioned.  Although  three  formed  a  le- 
gal quorum,  and  it  was  well  known  that  three  members 
of  the  presbytery  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  assembly,  yet  the  quorum  was  raised  to 
five.  Three  ministers  were  present  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  settlement;  but  as  they  were  not  a  quorum, 
nothing  was  done.  Of  the  six  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  re- 
solved that  one  should  be  depocted.  On  Saturday,  the 
day  after  their  report  was  presented  to  the  assembly, 
each  of  the  six  was  singly  placed  before  the  bar  of  the 
house.  Three  seemed  to  yield,  two  remained  firm. 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock,  came  forward 
with  a  protestation  defending  his  conduct,  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  deposed  from  the  ministry' ;  the  vote  standing 
56  for  deposition  and  102  declining  to  vote.  Rightly 
judging  that  he  was  illegally  and  unrighteously  de- 
posed, Mr.  Gillespie  preached  next  Lord's  day  in  the 
open  air  at  Carnock.  He  went  to  Dunfermline  a  few 
months  after,  and  the  General  Assembly  refusing,  the 
next  year,  to  remove  his  sentence  of  deposition,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  secession.  He  labored  alone 
until  1757,  when  a  similar  congregation  was  formed  by 
Thomas  Boston  (son  of  Boston  of  Et trick)  at  Jedburgh, 
in  consequence  of  the  forcible  intrusion  of  a  minister 
into  that  parish  where  the  people  desired  that  Boston 
should  be  appointed.  A  third  congregation  was  formed 
from  a  similar  cause  in  1760.  The  first  Relief  Presby- 
tery was  formed  Oct.  22, 1761,  and  consisted  of  Gillespie, 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Colier,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  original  minute,  "  for  the  relief  of  Christians  op- 
pressed in  their  Christian  privileges.*^  Its  first  synod  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1778,  and  in  1794  a  hymn-book 
was  sanctioned  by  the  synod.  In  1 807  it  numbered  about 
60  congregations  with  86,000  members,  and  in  1847, 7  pres- 
byteries, 114  congregations,  and  about  45,000  members. 
In  1884  proposals  were  made  f(»r  a  union  between  the 
Secession  and  Relief  synods,  which  was  consummated, 
at  Edinburgh,  May  18,  1847,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (q.  v.).  See  Blunt,  Diet, 
of  Set^f  s.  V. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

Bcotopites,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellions  ( q.  v. ).  It  is  found  in  Isidore  Hispalen- 
sis,  and  in  G  rattan's  Decretals,  II,  xxiv,  8. 

Scott,  Andrew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodif^t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about 
1846.  His  conversion  occurred  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference in  1866,  but  was  soon  disabled  by  disease 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1871.  Mr.  Scott 
was  affable,  kind,  and  sincere,  and  as  a  minister  be- 
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yond  reproach.     See  Minutes  of  Arm,  Conferences j  1871, 
p.  63. 

Bcott,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
a  native  of  Sc4>tlaud,  and  migrated  in  his  boyhiHMl  and 
alone  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  about  1760.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  laboring  man,  and  to 
have  pored  over  his  books  while  his  horses  were  feeding. 
Dr.  Cooper,  a  worthy  physician  of  the  colony,  being  im- 
pressed with  Scott's  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning, 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  him  into  the  family 
and  school  of  a  Mr.  Finley,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  academical  education,  which  he 
compensated  for  in  some  measure  by  working  on  the 
farm.  During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  this 
school  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  for  the 
time,  began  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministr\'.  He  was  for  several  years  a  student  of  the- 
ol<>gy  under  the  supervision  of  principal  Graham,  of 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  during  this  period  support- 
ed himself  by  conducting  an  academy  of  high  reputation 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  at  which  Dr.  Campbell  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  accurate  scholarship.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  Oct.  31, 1777,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Hebron  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  County,  in  December, 
1778,  which  relation  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  was  at  last  dissolved  by  his  death,  March  4, 
1799.  Mr.  Scott's  charge  was  a  very  scattered  one,  com- 
prehending a  district  some  twenty  miles  sciuare.  Like 
most  of  his  brethren,  he  also  had  a  very  inadequate  sal- 
ary during  the  Revolution ;  but  he  never  suffered  any- 
thing to  divert  him  from  his  great  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  "  He  entered  warmly  into  the  American 
cause,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  fight  for  freedom.  It 
was  his  practice  to  assemble  all  the  children  and  youth 
of  his  charge  in  different  neighborhoods  on  week-days, 
to  attend  to  catechetical  instruction.  It  was  in  this 
employment  that  he  was  engaged  on  that  memorable 
Saturday  of  June  when  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of 
colonel  Tarleton  and  his  British  dragoons  spread  con- 
sternation from  Staunton  throughout  the  surrounding 
valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  said  tliat  Mr.  Scott,  like  his 
two  neighboring  brethren,  Graham  and  Brown,  exhort- 
ed the  stripling  youths  of  his  congregation  to  arm  them- 
selves and  go  with  their  neighbors,  to  stand  with  their 
arms  at  Rock  Fish  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  invader  and  his  legion."  It 
was  the  recollection  of  that  stand  that  gave  occasion  to 
those  memorable  words  of  general  Washington — "  If  I 
should  be  beaten  by  the  British  forces,  I  will  retreat 
with  ray  broken  army  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  call  the 
boys  of  West  Augusta  around  me,  and  there  I  will  plant 
the  flag  of  my  country."  Mr.  Scott  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  esteemed  in  his  day.  He  possessed  a  logical 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous 
thinker;  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful. 
He  attached  much  importance  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  Besides  the 
Shorter  Catechism  which  he  used,  he  introduced  what 
was  known  as  The  Mother's  Catechisni,  a  work  extend- 
ing to  32  pp.  8vo,  the  appendix  of  which  he  wrote  him- 
self. See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  iii,  387 ; 
Allibone,  Dtct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors^  s.  v.;  David- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Kentuch/y  p.  29;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  Virginia  (2d  series).     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  Charles  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Morgan  County,  O.,  May 
10,  1845,  and  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Pittaburgh  Conference  in 
1866  i  was  superannuated  in  1874,  and  died  of  consump- 
tion, Jan.  28,  1875.  He  was  studious,  careful,  amiable, 
devout,  and  conscientious.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences j  1875,  p.  36. 

Bcott,  Daniel,  a  Dissenting  minister,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  in  London,  was  educated  with  Butler  and 


Seeker  under  a  Mr.  Jones,  at  Tewkesbury,  Gloucester- 
shire, from  whose  seminarv  he  removed  to  Utrechu  in 
Holland,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  While 
there  he  changed  his  views  concerning  the  mode  of 
baptism,  and  became  a  Baptist.  Returning  to  England, 
he  settled  in  London,  or  Colchester,  and  devoted  hi« 
tirae  to  writing.  He  was  never  married,  and  died  sud- 
denly in  retirement  near  London,  March  29, 1759.  His 
works  are.  Essay  towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Scryit- 
ure  Trinity  (Anon.  1725, 1738)  :— .4  New  Version  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospely  etc.  (1741):  —  Appendix  to  U,  Ste- 
phens's  Greek  Lexicon  (1745,  2  vols.  4to). 

Scott,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  18,  1849.  When  a  mere 
lad,  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there 
he  received  his  early  lessons  in  the  public  scboolsu  Ai 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Gas  Company  as  a  book-keeper,  and  until  he  w&s 
graduated  spent  his  vacations  in  earning  the  money 
needed  for  his  education.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Lawrence ville  (N.  J.)  High -school,  under  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.  He  united  on  profeasioa 
of  his  faith  with  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  (now  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Church),  New  York  city,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1873,  taking  a  fellowship  in  the  daaaica*  one 
of  the  conditions  of  which  is  that  the  recipient  shall 
spend  one  year  abroad  in  some  European  university. 
Immediately  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  ScoH  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  studied  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Leipsic,  Gerroanr, 
where  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  and  philolo^^* 
for  one  year;  then  returning,  he  entered  the  middle 
class  in  the  seminary,  and,  having  finished  the  remain- 
ing two  years,  was  graduated  in  1877.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  4, 1876,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangelist,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  June  24, 
1877.  For  nearly  a  year  (from  September,  1876,  to  June 
1877)  Mr.  Scott  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J.,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  sem- 
inary. Having  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  embarked 
with  his  wife,  Sept.  1, 1877,  for  Teheran,  Pereia.  There 
he  remained  about  sixteen  months,  during  which  time 
he  had  well  mastered  the  Persian  language,  when,  on 
account  of  the  continued  illness  of  his  wife,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  physicians  and  of  the  mission,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  intending  again  to  resume  his  work  at 
Teheran  as  soon  as  possible.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
near  the  end  of  March,  almost  immediately  afterwards 
grew  ill,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  1,  1879.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities  and  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, and  his  death  is  regarded  as  a  sad  loss  to  the  cMiae 
of  foreign  missions.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Scott,  Elisha  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Greensborough,  Vl^ 
Aug.  11,  1803,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  He  continued  in  that  Church  about 
seven  years,  w^hen  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1828  ent«red  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  June  27,  18S0,  and 
elder  Aug.  11,  1832.  After  fifteen  yean  he  was  maite 
supernumerary,  and  was  then  superannuated  for  nine 
years,  when  he  became  again  eflTective.  He  travelled 
the  Montpelier  District,  Vermont  Conference^  for  fan 
years,  and  took  once  more  a  superannuated  relatioQ, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Montpelier,  Jan.  24, 
1866.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Conference  secre- 
tary, delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1836,  and 
eiiitiir  of  the  VermoTd  Christian  Messenger,  See  Min- 
utes of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  129. 

Scott,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, was  bom  in  Boston,  March  1, 1815,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1836,  and  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1841 
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His  ordination  occurred  at  Petersbufg,  Ya.,  September, 
1842.  He  was  pastor  at  Petersburg  and  Hampton,  Va., 
and  for  two  years  chaplain  at  the  University  of  Vii^n- 
ia.  Subsequently  he  had  charge  of  important  churches 
in  Portland,  Me. ;  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  retire  from 
the  ministry'.  For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  Dec  10, 1871. 
(J.  C.  &) 

Scott,  James  (l),D.D.,a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, waa  bom  Sept.  27, 1809.  at  Glasgow,  Scotlanil,  in  the 
house  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  refuge  after 
the  battle  of  Langside.     His  father,  who  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  but  never  preached  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  died  when  James  was  four  years  old.    At  fifteen 
he  nnired  with  the  Church  of  Loch  winnoch,  and,  although 
struggling  with  very  limited  means,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  three  years, 
and  afterwards  at  the  college  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  for  two 
jeara.     Having  married  in  Ireland,  he  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  1832,  studied  theology  under  care  of 
the  New  York  Presbvterv,  and  was  licensed  bv  them 
in  1834.     His  first  settlement  was  in  the  Presbvterian 
Church,  German  Valley,  N.  J.,  for  eight  years.    In  1843 
he  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  which  his  remaining  ministry  was 
spent.     Few  men  have  achieved  such  thorough  pas- 
toral sncoesa  as  he  did  in  this  Church,  which  was  great- 
ly reduced  and  broken  down  when  he  took  it,  and  grew 
during  his  fifteen  years  of  service  to  be  next  to  the 
lai^est  Church  in  its  entire  denomination,  numbering 
over  six  hundred  communicants,  and  flonrishing  out- 
wardly and  spiritually.     A  large  debt  was  removed, 
and  three  new  and  healthy  churches  grew  out  of  it 
within  this  period.     Dr.  Scotfs  mind  was  synthetic 
rather  than  analyticaL    He  was  highly  imaginative,  a 
great  lover  of  nature  and  art,  literary  in  his  tastes,  and 
excelled  in  descriptive  writing  and  in  illustrative  and 
pictorial  address.    His  style  teemed  with  figures.   Rhe- 
torical in  manner  and  vivid  in  coloring,  with  a  large, 
robust  frame,  a  clear,  strong  voice,  a  full,  canny  Scotch 
face  lighted  up  with  benevolent  smiles,  and  an  attrac- 
tive delivery,  his  preaching  always  drew  large,  popular 
audiences.     But  he  was  not  content  merelv  with  this: 
his  sermons  were  instructive,  expository,  free  of  theo- 
logical technicalities,  earnest,  full  of  cheering  Gospel 
truth,  pathetic,  faithful,  and  finely  adapted  to  times, 
seasons,  and  occasions.     His  rang^  of  topics  was  un- 
usually wide,  embracing,  among  ordinary  themes,  full 
courses  of  pulpit  lectures  on  Church  histiiry,  prophecy, 
the  religious  condition  of  Eumpe,  the  Pentateuch,  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Revelation,  and  an  unfinished  course  on  Esther. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  almost  unrivalled.    He  knew  every- 
body among  his  people  and  all  about  them.     Young 
people  and  children  were  his  particular  delight  and 
care.     Among  the  sick  and  poor  and  wretched  his  at- 
tentions were  untiring.     Beyond  his  own  congregation 
he  wfttf  so  thoroughly  well  known  and  identified  with 
every  good  public  interest  in  Newark  that  he  was  just- 
ly ealletl  at  his  funeral  the  curate  of  the  city.     He  de- 
voted himself  with  zeal  to  the  organization  of  the  ad- 
mirable Newark  library  Association,  to  various  educa- 
tional movements,  such  as  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
the  endowment  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  school-books.     In  all  evangelical  mission 
work,  like  that  among  the  Germans,  Stmday-flchools, 
and  the  poor,  he  was  a  leading  spirit.     His  disposition 
was  remarkably  cheerful,  sunny,  unsuspecting,  frank, 
generous,  self-conscious,  and  pleasantly  egotistical  at 
times,  upright,  bold,  and  faithfuL     He  wrote  much  for 
newspapers,  conducted  a  constant  foreign  correspond- 
ence with  eminent  men,  and  delivered  literary  lectures 
and  addresses,  and  was  always  eminent  for  public  spirit. 
The  poet  Robert  Pollok  was  his  bosom  friend.     He 
prepared  an  excellent  life  of  this  favorite  author  of  The 
C<mr9e  of  Time,  which  was  published  by  the  Carters, 


New  York,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation.  He  also 
wrote  much  in  verse,  and  left  a  posthumous  manuscript 
poem,  with  directions  for  its  publication.  But  his 
crowning  distinction  was  his  thoroughly  devoted  Chris- 
tian ministerial  life.  It  was  radiant  with  the  results  of 
faithful  service.  His  death  was  sudden.  He  rose  from 
his  bed  and  was  going  to  his  bath  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
be  had  entertained  frequent  apprehensions.  Immediate- 
ly he  said,  ^'lliis  is  paralysis — ^this  is  death.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die;  I  am  ready."  His  last  message,  just  be- 
fore he  became  unconscious,  was, "  Give  my  love  to  all 
my  people.  Tell  them  they  were  in  my  dying  thoughts, 
and  that  when  dying  I  sent  my  blessing  to  my  young 
people."  In  his  own  words  respecting  his  friend  Pol- 
lok, **  There  was  no  death-srru^le,  no  agony,  no  con- 
vulsion. His  soul  went  out  of  the  body  all  noiseless  and 
fast,  like  Peter  from  the  prison  when  the  angel  took 
off  the  fetters,  opened  the  gate,  and  delivered  him." 
He  died  May  10, 1858.  In  addition  to  the  above  no- 
tice, see  Af/e,  Inters,  and  FMerary  Remaint  of  Robert 
Pollok  (N.'y.  12mo).  Dr.  Scott  published  A  n  EMoy  on 
the  Course  of  Time: — The  Guardian  A  ngel  (N.  Y.  r2mo), 
a  poem  in  three  books:  —  he  also  had  a  share  in  the 
series  of  6ch(K>l-books  produced  b}'  a  literary  association 
and  entitled  The  American  Sjfstem  of  Education : — the 
article  Malachi  in  the  annual  known  as  The  Saviour^ 
Prophets^  and  Apostles;  and  wrote  many  papers  in  Brit- 
ish and  American  periodicals.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
Almanacy  1860,  p.  204;  Land,  Critic^  1859;  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R,  T.) 

Scott,  James  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Aug.  1,  1825.  He 
made  a  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year,  im- 
mediately began  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry, 
and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1848.  Soon  after,  he  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca; graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J., 
in  1852 ;  was  licensed  by  Luzerne  Presbyter}'  in  1851 ; 
taught  in  the  academ}'  at  Attleborongh,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
until  1853;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Holmes- 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  6, 1854,  which  relation  lasted  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  zealous  and  faithful. 
In  1859  he  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  met  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1861.  See  Wilson,  PreA, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  1 1 7.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
son  of  Thomas  Scott  (grazier),  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  in  1638.  Not  being  intend- 
ed for  a  profession,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Lon- 
don, much  against  his  will,  for  about  three  years.  He 
quitted  his  trade  and  went  to  Oxford,  entering  as  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  in  1657.  He  left  the  univer- 
sity without  taking  a  degree,  and  being  ordained,  came 
to  London,  where  he  officiated  in  the  |)erpetual  curacy 
of  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  and  as  minister  of  St.  Thom- 
as's in  Southwark.  In  1677  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  in  London,  and  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1684.  In 
1685  he  was  made  both  B.D.  and  D.D.  In  1691  he 
succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
rectory  of  St.  (liles  in  the  Fields;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died  in  1694.  and 
was  buried  in  St.  (iiles's  Church.  He  wrote,  The  Chris- 
tian Life  (pt.  i,  1681,  8vo;  pt,  ii,  1685;  pt,  iii,  1686):— 
two  pieces  against  the  Romanists  (1688) : — Sermons^  etc 
His  whole  Works^  including  Sermons,  etc.,  were  pub- 
Ibhed  in  2  vols.  fuL  in  1704.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 

S.V, 

Scott,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Emmeso,  Ireland.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Church.  Coming  to  America,  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  St.  John's.  N.  Bb  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1822,  and  in  1825  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
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Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1827,  and  elder  in  1829.  The  Erie  Conference  was 
formed  in  1836,  and  he  became  one  of  its  members. 
He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1847,  but  became  ef- 
fective the  next  year.  In  1858  he  was  again  superan- 
nuated, and  held  this  relation  until  his  death,  Sept.  2, 
1861.    See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  124. 

EkiOtt,  Milo,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1818,  and  joined  the  Church  in  1836.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1842,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1843.  After  a  brief  illness  of  four  days,  he 
died  Oct.  1, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1864,  p.  210. 

Scott,  Orange,  a  noted  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bom  in  Brookfield,  Vt.,  Feb.  13,  1800,  and  up  to  his 
twentieth  year  had  attended  school  but  thirteen  months. 
He  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting,  in  September,  1820, 
and  immediately  joined  the  Methudist  Church.  Next 
year  he  commenced  preaching  on  Bernard  Circuit,  and 
in  1822  he  was  received  into  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. His  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  con- 
versions, and  he  studied  bard  to  make  up  the  defects 
of  his  early  education.  In  1830  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  Springfield  district,  and  in  1834  of  the  Provi- 
<lence  district.  In  1832  he  declined  an  offer  to  serve 
one  of  the  wealthiest  congregational  churches  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  About  this  time  be  became  a 
ctmtroversial  antislavery  advocate,  and  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1836  he  carried  through  stringent  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject.  He  subsequently  labored  with 
great  success  as  pastor  in  Lowell  and  elsewhere.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1840  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  retired  from  the 
Church,  and  was  largely  influential  in  the  formation 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  (q.  v.),  of  which  he 
was  the  book-agent  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
great  peace  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  31, 1847. 

Bcott,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  b(»rn  about  1805.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Virginia  Conference  on  trial  in  1829,  and 
was  gradimted  to  deacon's  and  elder's  orders  in  1831  and 
1833.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  labored  in  the  itiner- 
ant ministry,  and  in  1857  took  a  supemumerary  rela- 
tion. He  die<l  in  1866.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1866,  p.  7, 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  bom 
Feb.  16,  1747,  at  Bray  toft,  a  small  farm-house  five  miles 
from  Spilsby.  He  was  educated  at  Bennington  from 
.his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year,  and  the  following  five  years 
he  studied  at  Scorton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  medical  practitioner  at  Alford, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  master  was  dissatis- 
fied with  his  behavior,  and  sent  him  home.  He  was 
now  employed  about  the  farm  for  some  time,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  the  most  servile  occupations — some- 
times tending  the  sheep,  and  at  others  following  the 
plough.  In  this  menial  situation  he  continued  for  more 
than  nine  years,  yet  continually  cherishing  the  wish  of 
becoming  a  clergyman.  Thoughts  of  the  university, 
of  learning,  and  of  study  often  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind;  and  he  at  length  consulted  a  clerg>'man  at 
Boston,  who  encouraged  his  attempt  at  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  ministry;  and  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  eventually  ob> 
tained  ordination  from  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Sept.  20, 1772.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Stoke  (Jold- 
ington  and  Gayhurst,  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  he 
removed  in  1775  to  Ravenstone.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
he  settled  in  Weston  Underwood,  succeeding  Mr.  John 
Newton  to  the  curacy  of  Olney  in  1781.  In  1785  he 
was  removed  from  Olney  to  the  chaplainship  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  held,  be- 
sides, two  lectureships^nlhe  city.    In  1803  he  obtained 


the  living  of  Aston-Sandford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
he  held  to  the  period  of  his  death,  April  16, 1821.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  small  parish,  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  seek  a  larger,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
baptisms  and  burials  which  took  place — a  circumstance 
which,  in  some  measure,  relieved  his  scruples  respect- 
ing the  service  as  prescribed  in  the  rituaL  He  firai 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a  small  rolume  entitled  Tkf 
Force  of  Truth  (1779),  in  which  he  details  the  singular 
events  which  issued  in  his  change  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. This  little  piece  has  gone  through  not  less  than 
twenty  editions.  But  his  most  important  work,  and 
that  which  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
divines  of  the  present  day,  is  A  Famify  Bible,  with  Origi' 
nal  Nftfes,  Practical  Observations,  and  Margisud  Rfftr- 
ences  (1796,  4  vols.  4to;  9th  ed.,  with  the  author's  la»t 
corrections  and  improvements,  1826,  6  vols.  4to).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
have  recently  been  collected  and  published  nniforinly 
(  10  vols.  8vo ),  including  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  Refutation  ofCalcittism  : — E^ssays  on  IwporiaM 
Subjects :— Sermons,  Tracts,  etc.  He  left  in  MS.,  at  tlie 
period  of  his  decease,  a  copious  account  of  his  own  life, 
replete  with  interest,  which  has  been  published  by  hb 
son,  and  very  extensively  read.  See  Memoin  of 
Thomas  Scott,  by  hb  son ;  Jones,  Christian  Biog.  s.  v. 

-  Scott,  William  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Marti nsburg,  Berkeley  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  lt<17. 
He  was  conducted  through  his  academical  couree  prin- 
cipally by  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  N.  Scott,  wba 
to  support  his  family  and  educate  bis  own  children,  bad 
opened  a  school,  which  he  continued  for  twenty  yearn 
He  was  converted  in  October,  1831,  in  a  leviiral  com- 
menced in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Vii^nia,  and  united  with  his  father*s  Church  in  the 
spring  of  1882.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  felt 
his  call  to  preach  the  (Tospel.  He  graduated  at  Snotli 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.,  in  1840.  Here  the  depth  of  hts 
piety,  the  high  literary  merit  of  his  perfomianoee,  and 
the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  intellect  marked  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  no  ordinary'  proraise. 
In  April,  1840,  he  was  licenwd  by  the  preabyteir  of 
Winchester,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn  became  a 
stated  supply  Xm  three  churches  on  Staunton  River— 
namely.  Providence,  in  Halifax  Co.,  and  Cub  Creek  and 
Bethesila,  in  Charlotte  Co.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Providence  and  Bethesila, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  till  the  spring  of  1846^ 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmville,  Vs. 
Before  he  had  been  three  years  in  this  charf^c,  a  bit«- 
chial  trouble  had  so  far  developed  itself  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  hb  pastorate,  and  retired  to  a  small 
farm  which  he  owned  among  his  first  congregation. 
After  two  years'  abstinence  from  all  public  aer\'ice,  he 
was  able  again  to  preach,  and  was  called  with  perfect 
unanimity  to  become  a  second  time  the  pastiNr  of  the 
Bethesda  church.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  23,  1854.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  au- 
thor of  Genius  and  Faith,  or  Poetry  and  Religion  m  their 
Mutual  Relations  (N.  Y.  1853).  This  work  is  highly 
commended  as  "  a  treasury  of  invaluable  thought.  an«l 
in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poetical,  the  philosophical,  or  the  Christian  element 
has  the  predominance.*'  His  intellect  was  of  a  hii;:h 
character,  and  his  preaching  always  marked  by  cardTul 
preparation,  by  uncommon  elegance  of  composition,  and 
by  clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement.  See  Sprague. 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  802;  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  William  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Mecklenbon? 
County,  Ya.,  Feb.  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Medical 
University,  Philadelphia,  March  2, 1830,  moved  toTm- 
ton,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  15, 1840;  admitted  into  the 
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travelling  ministry  in  1841 ;  ordained  deacon  Nov.  6, 
IMi,  and  elder  Nov.  25, 1844.  In  1845,  because  of  fail- 
ing health,  he  was  superannuated,  and  in  1850  became 
effecUve  again ;  but  in  1851  he  was  once  more  superan- 
nuated, and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 
1874.  We  record  here  as  a  part  of  his  history  that  he 
bequeathed  a  hundred  acres  of  land  each  to  the  Van- 
derijilt  Univenity  and  the  Indian  Mission  Conference. 
See  Mmutea  of  Annual  Conferences^  1874,  p.  68. 

Scott,  'William  M.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County, 
O.,  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  JeflTerBon  College,  Pa., 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1846. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery, 
and  in  1847  was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Cen- 
tre College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  and,  accepting  a  call  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  1848.  In 
January,  1856,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  relation  existed  fur 
twu  years,  when,  in  1859,  the  General  Assembly  elected 
him  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago, 
IlL  His  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  he  visited  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  hoped,  among  his  kindred  and  friends, 
lo  recuperate  his  wasted  energies;  but  his  hopes  were 
vain,  and  be  died  Dec  22,  1861,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Scott  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Church. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  North-west  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  the 
presbytery  of  Chicago  the  following  minute:  "As  a 
teacher,  he  was  thorough  and  accurate.  Much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  he  had 
fully  prepared  himself  for  it.  .  .  .  As  an  expounder  of 
God's  Word,  he  was  at  all  times,  whether  in  the  lect- 
une-room  or  the  pulpit,  lucid,  impressive,  and  evangeli- 
cal, attracting  aU  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of 
his  views.  As  a  presbyter,  he  loved  the  courts  of  the 
Church;  and  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system,  he  was  an  invalu- 
able member  in  all  complex  and  difficult  cases.^  See 
Wilson,  Pred>,  Hut.  A  Imanacy  1863,  p.  204.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scottish  Philosophy  is  an  appellation  currently 
applied  to  the  method  and  principles  of  philosophizing 
and  also  to  certain  positive  doctrines  which  were  taught 
by  several  professors  in  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
Prominent  among  these  were  Thomas  Reid  (1710-96), 
professor  of  philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen 
(1752-63),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  <  ;iasgow  (1763-96) ;  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828), 
prtifessor  of  moral  philosophv  in  the  Universitv  of  Ril- 
inburgh  (1785-1810);  Dr.  Thomas  Bn>wn  (1778-1820), 
colleague  with  Stewart  as  professor  of  moral  philosophv 
(1810-20);  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856), 
pntfessor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Ediubu^h  (1836-56).  Besides  these  coryphmi  of  the 
Scottish  school,  others  should  be  named  who  were  more 
or  less  conspicuous  in  the  various  metaphysical  discus- 
sions which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  lectures  and 
writings  of  these  leaders,  whether  favorable  or  adverse 
—viz.:  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1747),  professor  of  mor- 
al phikMophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1729-46); 
George  TurnboU  (1698-1748),  regent  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen  (1721-27);  David  Hume  (1711-76); 
Adam  Smith  (1788-90),  professor  of  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  (1761),  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  same  (1752-63) ;  James  Beattie  (1735-1808),  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philfisophy  in  Marischal  College  (1760- 
1802);  Thomas  Chalmen  (1780-1847),  professor  of  mor- 
sl  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  (1823- 
27),  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (1827.48);  John  Wilson  (1785-1854),  professor 
of  mord  philosophy  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh 
(1820l^)  ;  and  James  Frederick  Ferrier  (1806-64),  pro- 


fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drew's (l»15-64). 

Of  all  these,  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  by  common  consent,  is 
the  central,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  person  in  what  is 
known  distinctively  as  the  Scottish  schooL  He  was 
the  first  to  give  a  definite  statement  and  a  positive  form 
to  the  principles  which  have  given  it  a  character  and  a 
name.  He  was  aroused  to  this  by  the  conclusions  which 
were  derived  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  from  certain  fun<la- 
mental  doctrines  of  Locke's  Euay  which  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted  as  bcyon<l  question.  Prominent  among 
these  were  his  doctrines  of  representative  ideas  in  sense- 
perception  and  his  definition  of  knowledge,  as  also  the  as- 
sertion that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  only  sources 
of  knowledge.  These  principles  had  been  used  by 
Berkeley,  with  certain  additions  of  his  own,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  material  world  is  known  to  us  only  as  a 
system  of  ideas  which  are  made  steadfast  and  trustwor- 
thy so  far  as  they  are  held  in  being  by  the  act  and  in  the 
mind  of  God.  Hume  pushed  Berkeley's  argument  one 
step  further,  and  proved  that  we  have  no  more  direct 
and  certain  knowledge  of  spirit  than  we  have  of  mat- 
ter; and,  moreover,  that  the  relation  of  causation  can- 
not be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  reflection,  and 
is  resolvable  into  custom,  or  the  habitual  association  of 
ideas.  Hume  had  also  astonished  and  oflTended  the 
community  by  his  views  of  morality,  miracles,  and  the 
usually  accepted  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 
Against  these  views,  Reid  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
direct  perception  of  material  qualities,  and  the  positive 
su^estion  or  belief  of  material  objects.  He  also  insist- 
ed that  there  are  certain  original  principles  of  belief 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  re- 
flection. These  he  called  First  Truths,  Fint  Principles, 
Principles  of  Common-sense,  etc.  Hence  the  Scottish 
philosophy  was  very  generally  styled  the  "Common- 
sense  Philosophy."  Under  this  designation  it  was  ex- 
pounded in  a  popular  treatise  by  James  Oswald  {oh,  1798) 
and  James  Beattie  (1785-1803).  The  principal  works  of 
Reid  were.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  or  Principles 
of  Commot^-sense  (Lond.  1763) ;  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man  (1785);  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man  (1788). 

Next  to  Reid  in  significance  is  Dugald  Stewart  for 
his  undeviating  and  almost  literal  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  teacher.  He  was  more  learned  than  Reid, 
more  elegant,  and  more  imaginative;  but  he  did  little 
else  than  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  Reid  by 
examples  and  confirmations  from  his  copious  reading  in 
a  style  which  was  ornate  and  carefully  wrought.  His 
influence  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  His  lect- 
ures were  attended  by  pupils  from  France,  who  subse- 
quently were  active  in  the  reform  of  philosophy  in 
their  own  country.  His  treatises  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Reid.  In  1792  he  published  vol.  i  (»f  The 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  in  1814 
vol.  ii;  in  1827  voL  iii;  in  1793  The  Outline  of  Moral 
Philosophy;  in  1810  his  Philosophictd  A'ssoys,  which  are 
more  severely  and  purely  metaphysical  than  any  of  his 
other  writings;  in  1815  and  1821  parts  i  and  ii  of  his  Gen- 
eral  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical^  and 
Political  Science  since  the  Revival  of  iMters^  in  which 
his  critical  taste  and  erudition  are  abundantly  displayed ; 
in  1828  The  Philosophy  of  the  A  dive  and  Moral  Potcers, 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  should  be  named  next  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  not  only  because  he  was  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, nor  because  his  combination  of  subtle  analysis 
with  rhetorical  exuberance  made  him  immensely  pop- 
ular for  a  time,  but  because  he  introduced  new  elements 
into  the  field  of  discussion,  and  gave  an  important  im- 
pulse to  a  direction  of  thought  which  is  now  striving  to 
displace  the  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Reid. 
We  refer  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  so-called  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  which  Brown,  following  Stewart 
somewhat,  assigned  a  very  great  significance  in  the  ex- 
planation of  ps}'chologicaI  phenomena  and  philosophical 
beliefs.    James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alexander 
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Bain  were  all  intluenoed  by  the  philosophizing  of  Brown. 
The  modem  doctrine  of  inseparable  associatitms  was  re- 
ceived through  Brown  from  Hume  till  it  arrayed  itself 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  so-called  introspective  theory 
of  Hamilton  in  the  criticism  of  his  philosophy  by  John 
Stuart  MilL  But  although  Brown  in  this  and  some 
other  particulars  deviated  from  the  traditions  of  Keid 
and  Stewart,  he  still  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible beliefs  as  the  foinidation  of  philosophic  truth. 
Though  he  accepted  Hume's  conception  of  the  causal 
relation,  he  did  not,  with  Hume,  resolve  our  belief  in  its 
constancy  into  custom  or  experience.  His  analysis  of 
the  sense  perceptions  opened  the  way  for  the  physiolog- 
ical psychology  which  has  since  been  so  earnestly  pros- 
ecuted. For  these  and  other  reasons  Brown  is  a  consid- 
erable figure  among  the  Scottish  philosophers. 

Still  more  considerable  is  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  astonishing  erudition,  subtle  logic,  and  massive 
strength  revived  the  interest  in  the  old  questions  which 
had  begun  to  wane,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
old  inquiries  and  discussions.  His  tirst  published  con- 
tributions were  several  articles  in  the  Kdinhurgh  Re- 
view; viz.  the  first  on  Cousin  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  (1827),  others  on  the  Philosophy  of  Per- 
ception (1830),  and  Recent  Publications  in  Logical  Sci- 
ence (1833).  In  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1856  he  published  the  first  instalment  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Reid,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  which  re- 
mained unfinished  till  after  his  death.  This  work,  in 
short  foot-notes  and  long,  learned  appendices,  contains 
some  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy. 
His  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  were  published 
after  his  death  under  the  direction  of  Kev.  H.  K  Man- 
sel  and  Prof.  John  Veitch  (1869,  1860,  4  vohi.).  Prof. 
Yeitch  also  published  his  Memoirs  (1869).  Hamilton's 
philosophical  teachings  may  be  classed  as  follows.  He 
was  true  to  Reid's  doctrine  that  common-sense  is  the 
foundation  and  the  criterion  of  all  true  and  trustworthy 
philo6<iphy.  He  expended  immense  research  in  the 
effort  to  show  that  this  view  was  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to  formulate  more  ac- 
curate conceptions  and  more  satisfactory  definitions  of 
common-sense  and  its  relations  to  the  criteria  of  truth. 
His  doctrine  of  the  intuitions,  or  first  principles,  is  a 
great  advance  upon  that  of  Reid  in  philosophical  exact- 
ness. Hamilton  followed  Reid  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  representative  perception,  tracing  out  with  laborious 
eradition  the  several  theories  held  by  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  and  refuting  them  at  every  point.  His 
classification  of  these  theories  is  a  masterpiece  of  inge- 
nuity, acuteness,  and  leaming.  His  own  theory  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  latest  results  of  physiological 
research  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism  m  taught 
by  Reid.  While  he  held,  with  Reid,  to  the  necessity 
of  a  priori  or  intuitive  tmtlis,  he  sought  to  reconcile 
or  modify  this  position  by  his  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  His  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  was 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  adjust  the  Scottish  with  the 
Kantian  theory  of  the  a  priori  element  in  knowledge. 
In  doing  this,  he  coincided  more  nearly  with  Jacobi  than 
with  any  other  German  philosopher,  although  he  differ- 
ed from  Jacobi  in  his  fondness  for  scholastic  distinctions 
and  learned  erudition.  In  formal  logic  he  was  eminent- 
ly at  home,  both  in  its  subtle  refinements  and  its  special 
literature.  He  elaborated  a  new  and  original  scheme 
of  logical  symbolization  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  quantilicauon  of  the  predicate,  to  which  he  attach- 
ed  great  importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his 
peculiar  teachings,  his  influence  will  long  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  reawakening  an  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical speculation  and  a  respect  for  profound  meuphysi- 
cal  studies  in  Great  Britain  and  every  English-speak- 
^  ing  country.     See  Hamilton,  Sir  William. 

Besides  these  four  leaders  of  the  Scottish  school, 
Hutcheson  deserves  especial  honor  for  anticipating  in 


fact,  though  not  with  effect  opon  the  coarse  of  specula- 
tion, some  of  the  most  important  positions  that  were 
taken  by  Reid  in  dissent  from  Locke.     It  would  e«em 
as  if  Hutcheson  had  himself  been  influenced  bv  a  small 
but  able  school  of  Irish  critics  of  Locke,  whose  home 
was  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Geoige  TumbuU  should 
not  be  overlooked,  who  was  the  instmctor  of  Reid,  and, 
in  some  sense,  anticipated  many  of  his  doctrines.     The 
subtle  and  consequent  David  Hume  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  without  Hume  the  Scottish  metaph>*mrs 
would  never  have  had   existence.      Hume  not  ovily 
waked  Kant  from  his  dogmatic  slumber,  but  coaipelkd 
Reid  into  the  position  of  an  earnest  and  patient  inquirpr 
into  the  correctness  of  the  current  philosophy  received 
from  Locke.     To  Hume's  acuteness  and  subtletr  does 
the  world  owe  the  birth,  beginnings,  and  character  of 
the  two  most  significant  schools  of  philosophy  in  rood- 
em  times,  viz.  the  German  and  the  Scottish.     Adam 
Smith  did  not  fall  into  the  ranks  with  Reid;  but  he 
wrote  the  ingenious  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  the 
ethical  principles  of  which  have  been  enforced  in  the 
present  generation  with  a  new  acce»ion  of  energy  and 
zeaL    Thomas  Chalmers  was  not  an  originator  of  special 
philosophical  opinions,  but  he  expounded  and  enforced 
profound  ethical  and  metaphysical  principles  with  con- 
tagious energy  and  inspiring  enthusiasm.    John  W^ifeon 
was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher,  but  he  brought 
rare  gifts  and  rarer  eloquence  to  the  illustration  of  eth- 
ical themes.    The  acute  and  brilliant  Ferrier  noay  never 
have  made  a  single  convert  to  his  theory  of  conscious 
ness,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  kindle  a  genuine  interest 
in  philosophical  studies  by  his  subtle  analysis  and  his 
lucid  statements.     It  does  not  fall  within  our  task  to 
characterize  living  teachers  and  writers;  otherwise  we 
might  speak  of  I*rof.  Henry  Calderwood,  the  daring 
critic  of  Hamilton  when  Hamilton  was  in  his  prime; 
Prof.  A.  D.  Frazer,  the  subtle  and  sympathizing  bif^ra- 
pher  and  editor  of  Berkeley;  Prof. Veitch,  the  genial  bi- 
ographer of  Hamilton  and  Stewart ;  and  the  indomitable 
and  tenacious  Alexander  Bain,  whose  zeal  and  learning 
must  sooner  or  later  arouse  antagonists  and  critics  who 
shall  effectively  protest  against  the  extremes  to  which 
he  carries  his  associational  theories.    Two  other  writers 
should  not  be  overlooked.     James  Hutchison  Stirling, 
M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Secret  of  Hegel,  the  critic  (A 
Hamilton,  and  the  able  antagonist  of  Huxley  in  his 
As  Regards  Protoplasm;  and  Prof.  Simon  S.  Laurie,  the 
ingenious  author  of  Philosophy  of  Ethics  and  Sd^s 
Expository  and  Critical  on  Certain  British  Theories  of 
MoralSy  give  ample  proof  that  the  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical studies  is  not  likely  to  die  out,  and  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  Scottish  philosophy  will  continue  to  be 
taught  and  defended  which  will  not  be  unworthy  of  Reid 
and  Hamilton.     Nor  should  we  fail  to  give  just  honor 
to  Dr.  James  M'Cosh,  who  was  trained  in  the  Scottbh 
philosophy,  and  has  done  so  much  to  expound  ami 
defend,  in  an  independent  and  critical  spirit,  its  rooet 
important  and  distinctive  principles  in  his  well-knovn 
works,  and  has  also  written  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
school  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  and  faithful  research. 
The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France.     Du- 
gald  Stewart  attracted  many  pupils  from  Chat  country, 
and  among  them  the  distinguished  Royer  Collard,  who 
lectured  in  the  Sorbonne  in  the  years  181 1-14,  which 
lectures  were  the  first  significant  indications  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  traditional  s}*stem  of  Cond iliac     The 
fragments  of  these  lectures  were  subsequently  publii«heil 
in  connection  with  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid 
made  by  Theodore  Jouffroy.  who,  with  Victor  Cousin, 
was  a  pupil  of  Collard.     The  Eclectic  and  the  more 
modem  Historical  French  schools  show  abundant  traces 
of  indebtedness  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  and  the  im- 
pulses which  it  received  from  the  Scottish  teachers  with 
whom  it  began.    This  influence  has  been  grat^ully  ac^ 
knowledged  by  Royer  Collard,  Theodore  Jouffiroy,  Vicfar 
Cousin,  and  many  of  Cousin's  pupils. 
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See  M*Cosh,  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical, 
ErpotUory,  CriHcal,from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton  (N.  Y. 
1875);  Cousin,  PhUosophie  Ecossaise  (Paris,  1863,  4th 
ed.) ;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  etc^  translated 
by  Prof.  George  S.  Morris  (N.  Y.  1872-74),  app.  i, 
§  27-46.     (N.  P.) 

Scotas,  Dtma.    See  Duns  Scotus. 

Scotas  {ErigSwi),  John,  a  very  notable  philosopher 
of  the  Carloviugian  period,  who  reanimated  in  his  own 
person  the  long-slighted  speculations  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
toiiists,  and  oommmiicated  the  impulse  which,  after  two 
centuries,  eTentuated  in  the  earnest  and  brilliant  labors 
of  the  schoolmen.     The  age  in  which  Scotus  Erigena 
lived  is  so  distant;  it  is  so  obscure  and  confused,  or,  at 
least,  presents  so  little  to  attract  interest  in  moilem 
tifne»;  his  works  are  so  unfamiliar  and  so  rare,  that  his 
name  is  little  regarded,  and  his  career  is  seldom  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration.     Indeed,  so  slight  is  the  gen- 
eral acqiuintanoe  with  himself  and  his  productions  that 
he  is  at  times  confounded  with  the  much  later  philoso- 
pher of  somewhat  similar  name,  Duns  Scotus  (q.  v.). 
Yet  John  Scotus  Erigena  was  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon for  the  age  in  which  he  appeared.    He  bisects 
the  long  interval  between  Boethius  and  William  of 
Champeaux,  and  is  the  sole  luminary — obscured  and 
anon  swallowed  up  by  the  gloom  which  irradiates  the 
darkness  of  speculation  in  Western  Christendom— during 
those  centuries.    There  may  be  little  of  permanent  val- 
ue in  his  doctrines;  there  may  have  been  scarcely  any 
direct  influence  exercised  by  them  on  his  own  age  and 
on  the  ages  that  ensued;  there  may  be  a  very  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  which  he  revived,  re- 
modelled, and  transmitted ;  there  may  be  little  profun- 
dity when  he  is  compared  with  his  eminent  predecessors 
and  his  more  illustrious  successors;  but  there  was  great 
intellectual  boldness  in  his  career.     There  were  vigor 
and  originality  in  his  profession  and  exposition  of  the 
elder  and  almost  forgotten  doctrines  in  a  dull  and  de- 
clining day.    A  profound  impression  was  communicated 
by  him  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  times,  though  it 
was  conveyed  by  devious  and  unnoted  channels,  and 
through  long  and  strangely  disguised  modes  of  trans- 
mission.   A  full  and  penetrating  appreciation  of  this 
lonely  and  memorable  dreamer  in  relation  to  the  creeds, 
the  thoughts,  the  interests,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  times 
might  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  theology,  and  even  upon  the  confused  strug- 
gles—social, political,  and  intellectual — of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  the  dreariest  because  the  least  compre- 
hended period  of  Christian  history. 

I.  Lift. — ^The  origin,  and  the  place  and  date  of  birth 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena  are  all  involved  in  obscurity  and 
are  wholly  uncertain.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
bom  on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  was  of  royal 
Saxon  blood.  According  to  another  tradition,  he  came 
from  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
monastic  establishments  of  St.  Columba.  The  generally 
received  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  Irish,  and  ac- 
quired his  learning  in  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland, 
which  then  preserved  a  higher  culture  and  education 
than  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
outside  of  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain.  We  may 
safely  acquiesce  in  M.  Guizot's  positive  declaration  that 
ho  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  of  Irish  training;  but 
tliis  is  a  conviction,  not  an  established  fact.  There  is 
conjecture  in  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  in  M.  Guizof  s 
other  assumption,  that  he  was  called  Scotus  from  his 
race,  and  Erigena  from  his  country.  Scotus,  in  the  9th 
century,  meant  distinctly  an  Irishman.  Erigena  was 
its  Greek  equivalenti  and  may  have  been  adopted  by 
John  of  Ireland  as  an  Hellenic  affectation  in  consequence 
of  his  Greek  studies,  Greek  tastes,  and  translations  from 
the  Greek.  It  may  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  multitude  of  other  Irish  Johns,  or 
Scotch  Johns ;  it  may  have  been  conferred  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Alcain  bestowed  classical  or  Scripture 


names  upon  Charlemagne  and  his  studious  contempo* 
raries.  These  are  only  conjectures.  Certain  knowledge 
have  we  none  on  this  subject,  or  on  the  place  of  his  birth, 
or  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  between  810  and  815;  and  no  grave  error  will  be 
committed  by  provisionally  accepting  the  earlier  as  the 
correct  date.  Current  rumors  in  his  own  day  and  gen- 
eration represented  him  as  having  acquired  his  singular 
and  varied  knowledge,  like  the  elder  Greek  sages,  by 
travels  in  Greece,  Asia,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France.  Such 
traditions  are  unquestionable  delusifms ;  but  that  he  did 
travel  extensively  is  rendered  probable  by  a  citation 
from  his  works,  adduced  by  M.  Guizot,  which  seems  to 
make  distinct  reference  to  such  wanderings.  The  pe- 
culiar direction  of  his  studies,  the  character  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  his  addiction  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Neo-Platonic  speculations,  might  all 
suggest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
countries  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  scarcely  been  noticed 
that  the  Pythagorean  sect,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine,  in  connection  with  its  Neo-Platonic  de- 
velopments, continued  to  maintain  itself,  even  beyond 
the  9th  century,  in  Constantinople  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  This  is  clearly  established  by 
the  declarations  of  Anna  Comnena;  but  it  escaped  the 
regard  of  M.  Guizot  while  he  was  awkwardly  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  dissemination  of  Neo-Platonic  influences 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century.  Wherever  Scotus  may 
have  strayed,  wherever  he  may  have  been  educated, 
nothing  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald  of  France.  Whether  an  exile  from  his 
own  country,  or  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  knowledge  or  of 
sustenance,  or  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  in  promoting 
liberal  pursuits,  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  mon- 
arch, who  made  a  zealous  effort  in  a  distracted  time  to 
renew  the  plans  of  his  grandfather  Charlemagne  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Erigena  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  the  Palace. 
There  is  no  agreement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  this  migration.  It  is  variously  assigned  to  the  years 
840, 843, 847, 850,  and  870.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
before  843,  when  Charles  ascended  the  throne.  It  could 
not  have  been  later  than  850,  when  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  Gottschalk  was  raging.  Scotus  Erigena  would 
be  between  thirty  and  forty,  probably,  at  the  time.  We 
have  little  information  in  regard  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  small  in  stature  and  slender  in  frame ; 
but  the  physical  deficiencies  which  would  invite  only 
contempt  in  that  muscular  age  were  compensated  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  the  amiability  of  his  temper- 
ament, and  the  quickness  of  his  wit  in  social  intercourse. 
The  French  king  became  warmly  attached  to  him,  and 
made  him  his  constant  companion  and  intimate  friend. 
Charles  was  himself  devoted  to  letters.  He  invited 
teachers  from  other  countries,  and  is  said  to  have  at- 
tracted many  Greeks  to  his  schools.  Employment  was 
found  for  Erigena  beyond  the  Cathedra  Palatina.  He 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  translate  a  treatise  On  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  who  was  just  as  erroneously  identified  with 
St.  Denys,  the  supposed  apostle  of  Christianity  at  Paris. 
The  works  of  the  alleged  Areopagite  had  been  sent  in 
824,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  the  Stutterer,  as  a 
present  to  the  Frank  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
They  were  held  in  high  regard  in  France — not  the  less 
high  because  they  were  Greek  and  unintelligible.  John 
Scotus  complied  with  the  king's  request  and  translated 
the  book  into  Latin,  adhering,  however,  so  closely  to  the 
words  of  his  foreign  text  as  to  indicate  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  of  the  Greek,  as  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  was  neither  elegant  nor  profound.  His  reputa- 
tion, or  his  position  in  the  king's  favor,  drew  the  regards 
of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  involved  in 
the  controversy  respecting  predestination  between  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  of  Mentz,  and  Gottschalk.  The  arch- 
bishop requested  John  to  refute  the  polemic  of  Gott- 
schalk.   This  task  was  executed  with  zeal,  but  it  laid 
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him  open  to  the  charge  of  heresy  and  provoked  fresh 
logomachy.  His  polemic  was  denounced  by  Prudentius 
of  Troyes  and  Flonia  of  Lyons,  who  invited  the  censures 
of  the  Church  on  nineteen  propositions  corresponding  to 
the  nineteen  chapters  of  the  essay  De  Prcedestinatiane, 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  predestination,  which  lead,  by  so  many 
slightly  divei^nt  routes,  to  heresy.  The  cuntroversial- 
uts,  like  **  the  infernal  peers," 

"Reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledjje.  will,  ana  fate ; 
Fiz'd  fiite,  free-will,  foreknuwled«{:e  absolnre; 
Aud  fooud  uo  ciul,  iu  waudering  mazes  lost.** 

The  master  of  the  Palatine  School  added  to  his  version 
of  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  translations  of  the  other 
works  credited  to  Dinn3r8ius  the  Areopagite.  At  some 
subsequent  time  he  completed  his  own  system  of  philos- 
ophy under  the  title  De  Divisione  Natura^  or,  rather, 
with  the  Greek  designation  Ile/Dc  ^vtfiK^Q  /upurfJtov, 
The  controversial  tracts  of  John  had  raised  up  antag- 
onists and  enemies;  his  philosophical  tenets  occasioned 
perplexity  and  alarm.  Pope  Nicholas,  in  867,  com- 
))Iained  to  Charles  the  Bald  that  works  of  doubtful  ten- 
dency—the versions  of  Dionysius  Areopagita — had  been 
promulgated  by  John  Scotus  without  having  been  first 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  re- 
quired the  king,  therefore,  to  send  Scotus  to  Rome  to 
explain  and  justify  his  procedure,  or,  at  least,  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Palatine  School. 
The  king*s  action  is  unknown:  silentium  teyU  altum. 
That  he  did  anything  is  improbable ;  but  Scotus  £rig- 
ena  drops  almost  entirely  out  of  view  after  867,  He 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  withdrawn  into  seclusion  in 
France.  He  is  otherwise  said  Xn  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  to  have  been  placed 
by  king  Alfred  at  the  head  of  his  new  school  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  driven  bv  the  commotions  of  the  stu- 
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dents.  According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  school  at  the 
monastery  of  Meldun,  where,  having  enraged  his  pupils 
by  his  severity,  he  was  murdered  by  them  with  their 
styles  (stilettos).  This  last  stori'  has,  however,  been 
transferred  to  the  philosopher  from  another  and  some- 
what later  Joannes  Scotus,  who  taught  at  Athelney. 
John  Erigena  seems  to  have  ended  his  days  in  Frand^ 
and  to  have  died  before  876.  A  letter  written  in  that 
vear  to  Charles  the  Bald  bv  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
8{)caks  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  past*ed  away  like 
a  bright  meteor  flashing  through  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, visible  only  in  a  brief  transit,  undiscoverable  in  its 
earlier  and  in  its  later  course. 

n.  Works, — ^The  principal  works  of  Scotus  Erigena — 
the  works  which  gave  him  reputation  and  provoked 
censure — have  been  already  mentioned,  and  will  have  to 
be  noticed  again  in  examining  his  doctrine.  Several 
other  tractates  were  written  by  him,  or  have  been  as- 
signed to  him.  We  cannot  determine  the  dates  or  the 
sequence  of  his  intellectual  labors.  His  translations 
were  probably  communicated,  in  their  progress,  to  the 
circle  of  curious  inquirers  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  the  royal  court,  and  might  thus  become  partially 
known  long  before  their  completion.  There  was  no 
such  definite  chronology  in  respect  to  literary  produc- 
tions in  the  days  of  manuscript  as  has  been  usual  since 
the  introduction  of  printing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ar- 
range the  works  of  Erigena  according  to  any  chron- 
ological scheme.  He  tranalated  all  the  works  of  the 
alleged  Areopagite:  The  Celestial  Hierarchy: — The  Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy: — The  Book  of  the  JHcine  A'ames: 
— The  Mystical  Theology: — and  his  Ten  Ijellers.  Some 
of  these  may  have  been  previously  rendered  into  Latin. 
He  translated  the  Sdiolia  of  Maximus  on  the  writings 
of  Dionysius.  He  composed  a  tractate  On  the  Eucha- 
rist, in  which  he  denied  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence, 
and  anticipated  the  position  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  LonVs  supper  is  only  a  commemo- 
ration of  his  sacrifice :  fantum  memoria  veri  corporis  et 


sanguinis  ejus.  It  is  not  obvious  how  this  opinion  is 
consistent  with  the  realistic  or  the  pantheisdc  character 
of  the  philosophy  of  Scotus,  but  its  coherence  may  be 
detected.  Erigena  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a 
work  On  the  Vision  ofGod,  and  other  disputations,  which 
have  been  lost.  The  reveries  of  Plotinus,  and  the  rer- 
ery  upon  reveries  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  might  enable  09 
to  reoompose  some  image  of  the  theory  of  the  Visiom  of 
God  if  we  could  imitate  the  German  fashion  of  recoo- 
stnicting  the  unknown  out  of  our  inner  oonacioasaea^ 
A  treatise  On  the  Duties  of  Man  was  ascribed  to  bim  by 
the  abbot  Trithemius,  and  several  other  productions 
have  been  attributed  to  him  with  little  reason. 

IH.  Philosophy. — It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  further 
into  the  theological  positions  of  Erigena  than  may  be 
necessary  to  show  their  relations  to  his  speculative  doc- 
trine and  to  interpret  it,  or  to  be  interpreted  by  it. 
There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  hia  theolnf^ 
and  his  philosophy,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
different  lines  of  thought  are  pursued  by  the  same  per- 
son with  earnestness  and  sincerity.     Moreover,  the  di^ 
tinctive  character  of  any  philosophical  doctrine  is  easily 
and  briefly  determined,  notwithstanding  variety  of  man- 
ifestations and  multiplicity  of  details,  by  detecting  the 
fundamental  or  cardinal  principle,  which  must  control 
those  manifestations  and  cKtaib  if  there  be  honesty  of 
purpose  and  consecution  of  raought.     Such  a  princtpk 
may  be  readily  discerned  in  tne  tenets  of  Scotna  Erige- 
na and  in  their  developments.     The  essential  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  is  his  central  dogma,  whence  eveir- 
thing  proceeds,  and  whence  arises  bis  heterodoxy  in 
regard  to  the  Trinity.     Whether  he  reached  this  posi- 
tion by  independent  reflection,  or  deduced  it  from  k»gical 
postulates,  or  derived  it  from  Neo-Platonic  sufi^esiions, 
or  from  all  sources  unconsciously  combined,  this  seems 
to  be  the  prolific  germ  of  liis  whole  system.     He  dis- 
tinctly acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Dionysius;  vfi 
the  obligation  was  not  one  of  servile  acceptance,  but  ff 
original  development.     However  the  spirit  may  be  dis- 
guised under  hard  dialectical  forms  and  under  derivative 
arguments  and  phrases,  there  is  a  genuine  and  vigorous 
originality  in  John  Scotus  which  is  evinced  in  manv 
ways.    The  unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  his  point  of 
departure.     Hence,  all  things  proceed  from  God;  all 
things  subsist  in  God;  all  things  terminate  in  <«<d. 
The  procedure  of  Erigena  is  this,  and  it  gives  tbe  title 
to  his  work  On  the  Division  of  Nature,    The  generic 
division  of  nature  is  fourfold :  (1)  the  nature  that  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created ;  (2)  the  nature  that  is  created 
and  creates ;  (8)  the  nature  that  is  created,  bitt  does  nu 
create;  (4)  the  nature  which  is  neither  created  nor  cre- 
ates.    It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  gradual  and 
delusive  sliding  of  meanings  in  the  application  of  tbe 
slippery  and  perplexing  word  "nature,**  and  that  the 
term  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  that  which  is  not  cre- 
ated; therefore  neither  to  the  first  nor  to  tbe  fourth 
genus.     It  is  necessary  to  note  this,  as  the  errors  and 
heresies  chained  upon  Erigena  are  in  part  doe  to  the 
insufficiency  and  indistinctness  of  all  language — defects 
which  he  strenuously  asserts  himself.    Turning  to  ha 
four  divisions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  which  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created  is  the  divinity ;  but  the  divinity 
as  an  abstract  conception,  a  metaphj-sical  entity.  tfa« 
Neo-Platonic  Unvm  or  Unit  as,  not  a  personal  God :  that 
the  nature  which  is  created  but  creates  is  also  a  vague 
abstraction,  but  must  mean  the  forces,  or  laws,  or  ideas 
regulating  all  secondary  creation— operating,  therefon, 
simply  by  the  impulse  and  constraint  of  their  Creator: 
that  the  nature  which  is  created  but  does  not  creste  i^ 
the  only  one  which  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  term,  and  signifies  the  concrete  result  of 
the  action  of  the  laws  imposed  and  of  the  forces  com- 
municated by  the  Supreme  Nature — sustained,  therefore, 
Dy  him,  and  subsisting  in  him  because  supported  by  hi* 
laws  and  by  his  continuous  action :  and  that  tbe  nature 
which  neither  creates  nor  is  created  is  a  nonentitv.  an 
unknown  and  indefinable  potentiality,  possible  bat  un- 
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imagioable — the  impalpable  and  inapprehensible  which 
lies  beyond  the  present  sphere  of  the  existent  or  of  the 
conceivable.  This  fourth  nature  might  be  altogether 
rejected,  bat  it  would  make  a  fatal  breach  in  this  rare- 
lied  scheme  of  philosophy.  Erigena  justifies  and  pro- 
vitiea  for  it  in  his  first  and  most  general  division  of 
things — ^into  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not. 
There  is  a  very  marked  £rigeuism,  or  Uibernidsm,  in 
I  he  second  category.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  the 
doctrine;  for  he  declares  that  even  God  is,  in  a  certain 
»en^,  non-existent.  He  is,  and  he  is  not.  Absurd  and 
blsjtphemoos  as  such  a  proposition  appears,  it  finds  a 
parallel,  as  M.  Caraman  points  out,  in  a  similar  utterance 
by  Fenelon«  What  is  meant  is  simply,  as  the  context  in 
both  cases  reveals,  that  all  language  is  inadequate— all 
known  qualities,  perfections,  characteristics,  terms,  im- 
proper—4br  the  definition  of  the  Divinity ;  that  beyond 
all  utterance,  beyond  all  imagination,  is  ever}* thing  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Divine  Essence.  So  far  as  this  perfect 
nature  lies  without  the  apprehensible  realm  of  the  cre- 
ated and  of  the  uncreated,  it  is  for  us  non-existent,  since 
tste  and  scire  are  one  and  correlative.  There  may  be 
extravagance  of  conception  and  exaggeration  of  ex- 
pression in  such  a  thesis,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  either 
irreverent  or  absurd  in  its  import.  The  fourth  nature, 
then,  as  it  is  oDly  in  jMMSf,  belongs  to  the  Divine  Nat- 
ure, or  to  the  yet  un  manifested  operations  of  its  re- 
served will  and  power. 

The  tendency  of  this  quadrifid  nature  is  evidently  to 
pantheism,  if  it  is  not  already  pantheistic.  The  tenden- 
cy is  apparently  pressed  to  ita  consummation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme,  which  is  controlled  in  form 
and  in  statement  by  the  text  of  Dionysius  and  the  spirit 
of  Neo-Platouism.  Hence  flow  these  tenets :  *'  God,  who 
alone  truly  exists,  is  the  essence  of  all  things;  as  Di- 
un ysius  the  Areopagite  says, '  God  is  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end :  the  beginning,  because  all  things 
come  from  him  and  participate  in  his  essence;  the  mid- 
dle, because  all  things  subsist  in  him  and  by  him ;  the 
end,  because  all  things  move  towards  him  to  attain  re- 
pose, the  limit  of  their  motion,  and  the  stability  of  his 
perfection,'  ^  etc  **  Nothing  subsists  outside  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature ;  it  alone  properly  and  truly  exists  in  all 
things,  and  nothing  properly  and  truly  exists  whicl^  it 
i»  not. . . .  Creation  is  the  procession  of  God  through 
primordial  causes  to  the  invisible  and  visible  efiects  of 
such  causation. . . .  Matter  is  only  apparent;  there  is  no 
real  substance  but  the  Divine  Essence.**  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Scotus  Erigena  has  been  frequently  regard- 
ed as  the  precursor  of  Spinoza,  though  Brucker  distin- 
guishes between  the  pantheism  of  the  former  and  the 
atheism  which  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  latter. 

If  the  language  which  Scotus  employed  is  received 
literally;  if  the  phraseology  which  he  borrows  from 
Neo-Platonic  sources  or  from  the  shaping  influences  of 
Neo-FUtonic  mysticism  is  alone  considered,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  his  philosophy  as  anything  else  but  pan- 
theism. His  writings  were,  of  course,  accepted  literally 
by  hu  contemporaries  so  far  as  they  were  understood. 
The  hazardous  consequences  of  bis  doctrine  were  the 
mure  readily  apprehended,  as  certain  explicit  dogmas 
were  ob\'iou8ly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
subordination  of  authority  to  reason.  That  such  should 
be  the  censure  of  the  9th  century  is  much  more  pardon- 
able than  that  metaphysicians  of  the  19th  should  rarely 
.  see  in  The  DiviHon  of  Nature  anything  but  crude  and 
unmitigated  pantheism.  Crude  it  is  not,  for  it  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  acute  penetration  and  vigorous 
thought.  Unmitigated  it  is  not,  for  there  is  a  cautious 
asseveration  of  the  restrictions  and  impotency  of  the 
buoian  mind  and  of  langnage.  The  Divine  Nature,  in 
regard  to  which  he  boldly  speculates,  is  declared  by  him 
to  be  unutterable,  ineflable,  incomprehensible,  superes- 
aential,  supersubstantial,  superdivine.  In  his  struggles 
to  grasp  the  inapprehensible,  he  invents  terms  transcend- 
ing all  human  appreciation,  like  a  Byzantine  emperor 


devising  titles  o{  kypenvperlaHve  dignity.  Some  palli- 
ation may  be  offered  even  for  the  apparent  pantheism, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  framework  and  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  doctrine — in  the  inevitable  vagueness  of  the 
expression — than  in  the  actual  contemplation  of  the  au- 
thor. It  muist,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  all  inac- 
curacies or  imbecilities  of  language  react  upon  those 
from  whom  they  proceed,  modify  all  subsequent  deduc- 
tions, and  infect  the  mind  of  the  propounder  without  his 
cognizance  and  contrary  to  his  design.  But,  while  the 
immediate  and  derivative  consequences  of  such  aberra- 
tions should  be  fully  recognised,  they  should  be  treated 
as  aberrations,  and,  therefore,  as  unde«igue<L  Such 
tenderness  of  consideration  is  merited  by  Scotus  Erige- 
na, an  earnest  thinker,  and  the  first  original  thinker  iu 
philosophy  in  mediieval  Christendom,  when  the  mate- 
rials of  thought  and  the  materials  of  expression  were  as 
yet  loose  and  indeterminate.  Examining  the  De  Di- 
vUione  Natune  with  the  caution  and  reservations  which 
such  tenderness  prescribes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that, 
when  Erigena  speaks  of  God  being  all  things  and  of  all 
things  being  Grod,  he  really  means  little  more  than  is 
implied  in  the  Scripture  phrase :  ^  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  ;**  that  when  he  speaks  of  all 
things  proceeding  from  God,  and  of  all  things  returning 
to  him,  he  does  not  intend  to  assert  the  mere  evolution 
of  Deity  into  shifting  phenomenal  forms,  or  the  reab- 
sorption  into  his  essence  of  the  emanations  which  have 
streamed  out  from  his  nature,  but  only  that  the  divine 
power  of  creation,  in  its  eternal  operation,  accompanies 
all  the  developments  of  creation  and  attends  the  latest 
modes  of  change.  Erigena  asseverates  creation  through- 
out; he  does  not  identify  the  Divinity  with  created 
forms,  nor  does  he  deny  the  separable  character  of  such 
forms  in  any  of  their  stages.  These  views  are  incon- 
sistent with  intentional  pantheism.  These  considert- 
tions  can,  however,  only  be  suggested,  not  explained  or 
developed. 

The  absolute  and  transcendental  perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  which  was  regarded  as  indwelling  in  all 
derivative  existence,  led  Erigena  to  deny  the  eternity 
of  punishments.  In  the  same  manner  may  be  explained 
his  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  evil  is 
not  a  positive  entity,  but  only  the  privation  of  good. 
To  the  same  principle  may  also  be  referred  his  position 
in  regard  to  predestination,  which  repudiated  predesti- 
nation to  damnation. 

Much  of  the  questionable  doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigena 
sprang  from  his  dialectical  procedure.  Following  Aris- 
totle, but  imperfectly  understanding  him,  he  regarded 
division  as  the  highest  function  of  philosophy.  Hence 
came  the  title  and  the  treatment  of  his  principal  work. 
Haur^an  pointed  out  his  identification  of  the  degrees  of 
abstraction  with  the  grades  of  existence,  anil  Ueberweg 
charges  him  with  "  hypmtatizing  the  Tabula  Logica^^ 
There  is  some  truth  in  these  charges,  but  they  must  not 
be  pressed  tix)  far.  It  is,  however,  to  this  predominance 
of  the  dialectical  procedure ;  to  the  conjunction  of  rea- 
son with  authority;  to  the  co-ordination  of  philosophy 
and  theology;  to  the  formal  statement  and  refutation 
of  objections ;  and  to  the  array  of  scriptural,  patristic, 
and  other  testimonies  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  that 
Scotus  Erigena  owes  his  title  to  be  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  schoolmen.  He  al8(»  furnishes  the  prelude 
to  the  great  controversy  between  the  Realista  and  Nom- 
inalists by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  his  qualified  realism. 

lY.  Influence. — ^M.  Guizot  conceives  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Scotus  Erigena  died  with  him.  This  is  true  in 
respect  to  his  direct  and  ostensible  influence,  which  was 
scarcely  noticeable  even  in  the  maturity  of  his  career. 
He  was  outside  of  his  age.  Deep  night  and  the  obscu- 
ration of  all  philosophical  inquiry  followed  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene.  But  he  had  awakened  reflec- 
tion, though  soon  diverted  into  other  currents.  He  had 
scattered  seeds  which  lay  dormant,  not  dead,  in  the  soil. 
The  impulse  communicated  by  him  must  have  been  ob- 
scurely transmitted  to  other  times,  since  pope  Honoriua 
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nr,  in  1225 — nearly  foor  handred  vean  later — deemed  ( 
it  expedient  to  fulminate  a  pontifical  oensare  again^  the 
JHmtUm  of  Nature,  This  was  daring  the  Albigenaian 
crusades,  when  the  pope  ordered  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  the  work,  and  the  burning  of  such  copies  as 
might  be  found.  To  this  cause  its  extreme  rarity  may 
be  referred. 

V.  Authorities. — There  has  been  no  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Scotus  Erigena.  His  several 
works  have  been  published  separately,  at  difTerent  times. 
The  first  edition  of  the  iJe  Diviaione  NaturcB  was  edited 
by  (vale  (Oxun.  1681,  foL).  It  has  since  been  edited  by 
SchlUter  (Mttnster,  1838),  and  by  Floss  (Paris,  1858),  in 
Migne's  Bibliutkecu,  M.  Guizot  stated  that  he  had  been 
iniable  to  find  the  De  Divisinne  Naiurce  in  any  of  the 
libraries  of  Paris.  He  acknowledges  the  kindness  shown 
him  in  searching  for  it.  His  inquiries  in  England  had 
been  attended  with  like  disappointment.  He  remarks 
that  *^  many  foreign  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this 
work  have  not  had  it  before  them  any  more  than  my- 
self in  its  entire  state.  Of  this  they  ought  to  have  made 
their  readers  aware,"  as  we  now  do,  ex  parte  nostra,  in 
regard  to  the  complete  texts  of  Erigena. 

Notices,  more  or  less  comprehensive  and  satisfactory, 
are  to  be  found  in  Pagi,  CrU,  ad  A  nnaL  Barordiy  Ann. 
850-51;  Drucker,  Hist.  CrU,  Pkilosopkia,  iii,  614-625; 
WySn,  Johatm  Scotus  Erigena^  etc  (Copenhagen,  18*23); 
Staudenmaier,  yoA<in}ie«  Hcotut  Erigena  (Frankf.  1834)^ 
Saint^Kene  Taillandier,  Scot  Engine,  etc  (Paris,  1843) ; 
id.  Erigirw  et  la  Philos.  Schol  (Strasb.  1848) ;  Moller, 
Jok,  ScoluM  Erigena  (Mayenoe,  1844) ;  Caraman,  Hist, 
des  Rev,  de  la  PhUosophie^  etc  (Paris);  ChristUeb, 
Lehen  u,  Lehre  des  Joh,  Scot,  Eiigena  ((>otha,  1860) ; 
Hermens,  Das  lAben  des  Scotvs  Erigena  (Jena,  1868) ; 
Schmid,  J)er  Mysticismus  des  MifteUilfers  (ibid.  1824) ; 
Ampere,  //ist.  Lift,  de  France,  tome  iii,  s.  v.;  (xuizot, 
hist,  de  la  Civ,  en  France,  le^.  xxxix.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Scougal,  Henry,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  the 
second  son  of  Patrick  Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
born  in  June,  1650,  at  Salton,  in  East  Lothian.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  had  no  sooner  finished  his  studies  than  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  professorship  (1669).  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  settled  at 
Auchterless,  near  Aberdeen.  In  1674  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College,  Abenleen.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  June  20, 1678,  and 
was  buried  in  Ring's  College  Church,  Old  Aberdeen. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Man  (Anon.  1671,  ed.  by  bishop  Burnet). 

Scourge  (usually  some  form  of  hS^ld,  shUt,  to  lash ; 
ts'llS,  shdt.  Job  V,  21;  ix^  23;  Isa.  x,  26;  xxviii,  18,  a 
tchip,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  h37*r,  shdytt,  Isa.  xxviii, 
15;  I3S3t?,  shotet,  Josh,  xxiii,  18;  but  in  Lev.  xix,  20, 
rnj^a,  bikkdreth,  chastisement  in  general;  ^joaycXXtov, 
the  Lat.  Jiagellum,  or  whip,  John  ii,  15 ;  so  the  verb 
^paycXXow,  Matt,  xxvii,  26;  Mark  xv,  15;  fiatrr'i^,  a 
severe  kind  of  vhip^  Acts  xxii,  24 ;  Heb.  xi,  36 ;  trop- 
ically, "  plague,"  Mark  iii,  10,  etc ;  so  in  a  literal  sense 
the  verb  fiatmyout^  Matt,  x,  17;  xx,  19;  xxiii,  34; 
Mark  x,  34;  Luke  xviii,  33;  John  xix,  1 ;  Hob.  xii,  6; 
or  ftanrtZio,  Acts  xxii,  25).  The  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  Moses  ordains 
(Deut,  XXV.  1-3)  that  if  there  he  a  controversy  between 
men,  and  they  come  to  judgment,  then  the  judges  may 
jadge  them ;  and  if  the  wicked  man  were  found  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  the  judge  was  to  cause  him  to  lie  down, 
and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault, 
by  a  certain  number  of,  but  not  exceeding  forty,  stripes. 
There  were  two  ways  of  giving  the  lash — one  with 
thongs  or  whips  made  of  rope-ends  or  straps  of  leather, 
the  other  with  txm\b  or  twigs.  In  later  times  the  of- 
fender was  stripped  from  his  shoulders  to  his  middle 
and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low  pillar,  that  he  might  lean 
forward  and  the  executioner  the  more  easily  strike  his 


back.  Some  maintun  that  they  never  gaT«  more  nor 
less  than  thirty-nine  strokes,  but  that  in  greater  fknha 
they  struck  with  proportionate  violence.  Others  think 
that  when  the  fault  and  circumstances  reqnired  it,  they 
might  increase  the  number  of  blows.  Patd  informs  as 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24)  that  at  five  different  times  be  received 
thirty-nine  stripes  from  the  Jews;  which  aeeoia  to  im- 
ply that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  not  to  be  exceeded. 
The  a()ostle  also  deariy  shows  that  oorrectioo  with  n:wi<i 
was  different  from  that  with  a  whip,  for  he  says,  ^  Thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods."  The  rabbins  aifirro  that  pun- 
ishment by  the  scourge  was  not  ignominioua»  and  that 
it  could  not  be  objected  as  a  disgrace  to  those  who  haA 
suffered  it.  They  maintain,  too,  that  no  Israelile.  r.t4 
even  the  king  or  the  high-priest,  was  exempt  from  this 
law.  This  must  be  understood,  however,  of  the  whip- 
ping inflicted  in  their  synagogues,  which  was  father  a 
legal  and  particular  penalty  than  a  public  and  shanKv 
ful  correcrion.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
Flaccus  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  saya  be  laaAt 
them  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  which,  be 
remarks,  is  not  less  Insupportable  to  a  free  man  than 
death  itself.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  pains  and 
ignominy  of  his  passion,  commonly  puts  his  scourging 
in  the  second  place  (Matt,  xx,  19;  Mark  x,  34;  Luke 
xviii,  32).  The  punishment  of  scourging  was  specially 
prescribed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed  band- 
woman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix,  20).  Women  were 
subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they  still  are  by  the  Isw 
of  the  Koran  for  incontinence  (Sale,  Koran,  ch.  iv,  note, 
and  xxiv;  Lane,  Jl/odem  £^7^/,  i,  147 ;  Wilkinson,  J  »- 
dent  Egypt,  abridg.  ii,  21 1).  The  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet — bsstinado  (id.  he.  cit. ;  Cliardin, 
vi,  114;  Lane,  Modem  EgyiU,  i,  146).  See  Bastikaik). 
A  more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the  term 
"  scorpions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed  balls  of  lead,  the 
*<  horribile  fiagellum"  of  Horace,  though  it  is  more  pn>b- 
ably  merely  a  vivid  figure.  Under  the  Koman  meth<«l 
the  culprit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thongs 
on  a  frame  {ditaricaiui),  and  beaten  vrith  rods.  After 
the  Porcian  law  (B.C.  800),  Koman  citizens  were  ex- 
empted from  scourging,  but  slaves  and  foreignen  wert 
liable  to  be  beaten,  even  to  death.  This  inflicticm.  8»  a 
method  of  extorting  a  confe9si<in,  wss  not  unusual  amcng 
the  Romans,  and  was  sometimes  practiced  by  the  Jeva 
themselves.  The  same  punishment  was  also  occa^itu)- 
ally  infiicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  (I^fatt.  x,  17 ;  Acts 
XX  vi,  11),  and  sometimes  as  an  instsnt  mode  of  chastise- 
ment (John  ii,  15).  See  Gesenius,  Thesavr,  p.  1062 ;  Isi- 
dore, Ofig,  V,  27;  Horace,  1  Sat.  ii,  41 ;  iii,  119;  IViv. 
xxvi,3 ;  Acts  xvi,  22,  and  Grotius,  ad  loc.  xxii,  24, 25;  1 
Kings  xii,  11 ;  Cicero,  Ver,  iii,  28, 29;  Pro  Rab.i;  lir. 
X,  9 ;  Sallust,  Cat,  51 ;  and  the  monographs  of  Krumb- 
holz,  De  Servatore  Fustibus  Cceso  (in  the  BibL  Urea, 
viii,  35  sq.) ;  Sagittarius,  De  FUigelUititme  Christi  (Jen. 
1674);  Strauch,  De  Riiu  Flagellttttdi  apud  Jwhtos  (Vi- 
teb.  1668) ;  Hiipert,  id.  (Helmst.  1652) ;  Seypeliv  Rvn 
FUigellandi  ajmd  Romanos  (Viteb.  1668) ;  Schd|if.  iH 
FltiyeUalione  Apostolorum  (Viteb.  1683).  See  l*i?xiiSM- 
mknt;  Whip, 

SCOURGING,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  th«  Rmoi^h 
Church,  whereby  an  individual,  for  the  mnrtifyiu);  «] 
the  fie»h,  voluntarily  scourges  himself.  This  i»  rewnvd 
to  in  many  monasteries  at  regular  iiiter\-als,  frequeiitir 
as  often  as  three  times  a  week,  and  in  many  casest  miicli 
oftener.  The  act  is  also  performed  at  Rome  un  psr- 
ticular  days  during  Lent.     See  Flagkixantks,. 

Screech-owl  (P'^b^b,  liUth,  prob.  horn  ^i^,  mgkt, 
and  so  designating  some  nocturnal  creatine;  SepL  ^tp- 
Kivravpoi ;  Aquila,  XcXi^ ;  Symmachus.  Xofsia  ;  Tvlg. 
lamia;  mai^.  *^ night-monster^,  a  creature  mentiooed 
in  connection  with  the  desoUtimi  that  was  to  mark 
Edom.    Accozdii^  to  the  rabbins^  the  UlitA  was  a  noc^ 
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lunul  ipectre  in  the  form  of  ■  bwntiful  wonun  thnt  I 
umed  all  children  it  night  md  deKmretl  them  (see  ! 

im!.  La.  Omid-nTulm.  p.  lliO).  With  the  Ui'A  may  ' 
be  coDiptred  the  gkute  of  the  Arabian  Tables.  The  old 
rer&iooB  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart  that  a  npectn 
19  intended.  As  to  the  ityoKt^ravpoi  nf  the  Sept.  anc 
ibe  lamia  nf  the  Vulg.  traiitlariuiia  gf  Isaiah,  see  tN 
llima.  iii,  832,  and  Geaeiiiiu  (Jtiaiu,  i,916-9«0).  Hi- 
cliaeli«  (SitppL  p.  IHB)  ubscrvea  on  this  won),  "  In  the 
]Keiical  description  oT  deaolalion,  we  borrow  ima^^B 


lint'led  w: 


he  groum 
yellow,  d; 


the  world,  and  hannCa  old  m- 
«  it  i*  not  liable  to  inienup- 
tribe,  it  n^ains  lilent  in  ila 

trange  appearance  and  dismal 
mined  with  w 


hare  Slrii  hi 
wiK  found  in 


la,  S.  bri 
Eg.vpt  ai 


ui,  or  short-eared  owl,  li 
s  bird,  n 


Itgt  are  feathered  to  (he  toes,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye 
exhibits  a  bright  orange  color.     See  Uwu 

Bcieen,  a  pinition,  enclnsure,  nr  parcinse  sepant- 


of  ■ 


n  the  I 


building  mistaken  by  commencalors  for  the  screech- 
owL  S.  Mridnlii.  and  supposed  by  suoie  lo  be  the  lililh 
<■!  the  Bible.  The  ipeclral  species,  sgsin,  confounded 
with  the  goat-«iKker,  is,  we  beliere,  &  amrnandii  [see 
NiiiiTT-HAWK],  and  the  same  a*  S.  aritntalii  at  Hassel- 
i|uii[.wbo  mikea  it  synoDyinouswith  mauam  and  with 
[he  Syrian  iunu,  but  apparently  only  upon  (he  evidence 
of  the  vulgar,  who  believe  in  the  "spectral  lady"  ap- 
peirance  of  (he  lUUk  and  buaa,  and  in  i(s  propensi(y  (o 
Iscenie  infanu,  of  which  this  bird,  (ngecher  with  the 
d\  ttluLi  and  bubo  of  anti(|uity,  is  accused.  The  original 
vfision  of  the  siory,  however,  reftrs,  itot  to  an  owl  or 
put-sucker,  but  lo  the  poetical  Slriz  of  the  ancients,  a 
tiimia  with  breasts,  thai  is,  a  harpy  or  a  vampire,  being 
a  blood-sucking  species  of  the  hat  family  (Ovid,  f'oM. 
vi,  139,  snd  the  fables  of  C  Tilinios,  quoted  bv  Gesner, 
IM  Sirigr,  p.  736).  See  Bat.  If,  however,  some  ani- 
mal be  deuoied  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screechniwl 
{.■i.Jhmmta)  may  well  be  sui^Msed  to  represent  it,  for 
(his  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (see  Tristram,  Ibii, 
i.  S6,  W),  snd  is,  sa  ii  well  known,  a  frequent  in" 
i>f  ruined  places.  The  stalement  of  Irhy  and  Mangles 
nUtire  to  Petra  illustrates  the  passage  in  Isaiah  utid 
omiideialiDn :  "The  screaming  of  eagles,  hawks,  a 
O'ls,  which  were  snaring  ibore  our  heads  in  considi 
able  Dumbera,  seemingly  snnoyed  at  any  one  approach- 
ing their  lonely  halHtalion,  added  mnch  to  the  singular- 
ity of  the  scene"  (see  also  Stephens,  tnciJ,  of  Trae.  ii, 
"fit.  Kino  {IHd.  Bibk,  r»(e  ad  loc.)  might  perhaps  re- 
fer the  lilUA  to  the  eagle-<iwl,  m  Bubo  maxu 


n  the  dumesllc  halls  of  the  Middk  Ages  a  screen  was 

art  off  a  smsll  space,  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a 
gallery  above  it)  within  the  main  enlnnce  doors,  the 
ipproach  to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  hy  one  or  more 
doorways  through  the  screen.  These  were  of  wood,  with 
'ower  part,  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  formed  of 
close  panelling,  and  the  upper  port  of  open-work.  The 
passage  behind  the  screen  for  the  use  of  the  servants 
was  called  "Ihe  Screens."    In  churches,  screens  were 


SuuU 


iHaic 


rt,  Oifurdsh 


ante  subordinate  chapels,  to  protect  (ombs,etc  That 
at  Ihe  west  end  of  Ihe  choir  or  chancel  was  often  called 
the  rood-tCTtm,  from  the  rood  having  been  placed  over 
it  previous  to  the  Reformoilon.  Screens  were  fbnned 
either  of  wood  or  Hone,  and  were  enriched  not  only  with 
mouldings  and  carvings,  but  abn  with  most  brilliant 
coloring  and  gilding.  The  screens  at  the  wesi  end  and 
udeaof  the  choir  in  cathedrals  and  large  churchee  were 
usually  close  thniugboul  their  whole  heighi.  as  they 
also  occasionally  were  in  other  utuationa;  but  in  geuer- 
■  ■«  lower  part  only,lo  Ihe  height  of  about  foi.r  feet 
Ihe  ground,  was  close,  and  the  remainder  was  of 
open-work.  The  tiklesi  piece  nf  screen-work  that  has 
been  nuticed  ia  at  Compion  Church,  Surrey;  it  is  of 
wood,  of  transition  character  from  Norman  In  Karly 
English,coiisiBlingof  a  series  of  small  octagonal  shafts 


I  upper  chapel  ovi 


ea,and  forma  the  front  of  an 
mrt  of  the  chanceL 
Ihe  Early  English  style  Ihe  existing  examples  are 

almMl  invariably  of  stone.     Some  are  cIom>  walls,  more 

decoralions:  and  some  are  close  only  st  the  boliom,  lud 
bare  the  upper  part  formed  of  a  series  nf  open  archea. 
"---imens  of  wooden  scrccne  of  very  early  DearaUi 
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date  remun  at  Suntoo  Harcourt,  Oxfordshiie,  and  it 
Spanfaolt,  Berkahire,  auci  in  the  north  aiale  of  the  choir 
of  ChetWT  Caihednl:  these  have  the  lower  part  or 
plain  boanJing,  anJ  the  upper  of  imall  realhered  archei 
lupported  un  cinutai  banded  abafla.  Stone  icreeng  of 
tbit  dale  are  variuiul)',  and  often  very  bigbly,  enriched. 
Some  have  the  upper  part  of  open-wutk,BimiUr  to  those 

wilb  arcadea,  panels,  niches,  pinnacles,  diapering,  and 
other  decorations  characterlatjc  of  the  atyle :  apecimens 
remain  at  Lincoln  and  sererai  other  eatbedralt  and 
lari^  churches.  Pfrprndicular  acreena  exist  in  great 
variety  in  very  many  churches,  lutb  of  wood  and  alone. 
Some  of  them  are  jHofusely  ornamented  with  panellings, 
niches,  alalues,  pinnacles,  labemacle-work,  carvings,  and  ' 
other  enrichments.  The  lower  part  usudly  consists  of 
close  panels,  and  the  upper  part  of  open-work  divided 
by  mulliona  supporting  [racery  I  but  somelimes  the  whole 
is  close,  with  the  same  general  arrangement  of  panelling. 
The  illustration  given  Tram  KyHeld  Church,  Berluhire, 
is  an  example  ot  a  parelose. — Parker,  Gtutt.  of  A  rehi- 
((CT.  s.  V. 


the  high  place  assigned  to 
them,sidehy  aide  with  the 
high-priest  and  the  cap- 
power  and   honor.     We 


inkoflh 


the  acribe  under  Joaah,  3 
Kings  sii,  10).  Atalalei 
period  the  word  again  con- 

of  numbering  the  military 

force*  of  the  country  (Jer.  , 
lii,  2S,  and  probablv  Isa.  i 
iitKiii,  IB).  Other  a».^  ' 
cia  lions,  however,  began 

the  same  period.  The  zeal  iupi.-i  Hir.DUau  Scrilie. 
ofHeiekiah  led  him  to  fo»-  ■^JP'™" 

ter  the  growth  of  a  body  of  men  whose  wotk  it  wa>  U 
transcribe  old  records,  or  tu  put  in  writing  wbst  k«1 
been  handed  down  orally  (Prov.  iiv,  1).    To  this  p^ 


II,  FyllBlf 


lerkxhlre, 


Heb. 


Scribe  C^BC,  topher,  a 
word  the  early  appearance  o 
shows  the  antiquilv  of  the  a 
nf  Rirjath-Sepber  ("city 
Joeh.xv.  I5{  Jurig.  i,  12}  nay  possibly  con- 
nect itseEf  with  some  eaiiy  use  of  the  title. 
In  the  snng  of  Deborah  <r,  14}  the  word 
appears  to  point  la  military  functiona  of 
some  kind.  The  "  pen  nf  the  writer'  of  the 
A.  V.  haa  been  thought  to  he  the  rod  or  scep- 
tre of  the  commander  numbering  or  marshal- 
ling his  troops  1  but  it  may  naturally  signify 
only  that  thuM  unuaed  lo  warfare  in  the 
emergency  exchanged  the  pen  for  Itie  swonL 
The  title  appear*  with  more  duiIitictnesB  io 
the  early  hisfiry  uf  the  monarchy.  They 
must  not  be  cnnfnunried,  btiwever,  with  the 
O^^BUi,  tAofmm  (likewise  literally  rrcori/- 
trii  from  whom  they  are  expressly  distin- 
guished (2  Chroii.  x'xvi,  II),  as  the  latter 
were  rather  inspectors  than  writers.  See 
Oppickb..  Three  men  are  ntendoned  as  sue- 
oesuvely  filling  the  office  ofseribe  under  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  (!  Sam.  viii,  17;  xx,!5;  1 
Kings  iv,  B.  in  thU  inaianoe  two  Mmultane- 
iM>ly>  Thdrfunctioinarenatqtecified,but 


lluderu  Orleotal  Street 

rind  accordingly  belongs  the  new 

title.      It  no  lunger  designatsi  oi 

;.    The  name  .  king's  court,  but  a  daas,  students 
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the  law,  boasting  of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  riii,  8). — Smith. 
See  Scribes. 

As  in  tncient  times  comptfatiTely  few  could  write, 
this  was,  in  fact,  a  learned  profession.  Such  persons, 
evidently  official  characters,  are  frequently  depicted  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  that  nation  was  proverbial 
for  recording  everything  relating  both  to  public  and 
private  life.  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  they  like- 
wise appear,  but  less  prominently,  and  only  in  the  later 
sculptures  (tayard,  Ninetthj  i\,  146).  In  the  East  to-day 
professional  letter-writers  may  be  found  in  the  streets 
plying  their  vocation  in  behalf  of  the  uneducated.  See 
WniTiNa 

SCRIBES,  Jewish.  These  persons  (called  in  Heb. 
D^^BID,  topherim;  Gr.  ypafifiaruc^  were  originally 
merely  writers  or  copyists  of  the  law,  who  followed  this 
business  as  a  mode  of  livelihood ;  but  eventually  they 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  profession — becoming  the 
doctors  of  the  law  and  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  such  they  frequently  appear  in  the  New  Test,  and 
occasionaUy  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old ;  and  their  of- 
fice gradually  became  of  still  more  importance  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  (The  follow- 
ing article  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cjfchpadia,  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.) 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  scribes  in  the 
Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  knowledge  of  their 
life  and  teaching  essential  to  any  clear  conception  of  our 
Lord's  work.  It  was  by  their  influence  that  the  later 
farm  of  Judaism  had  been  determined.  Such  as  it  was 
when  the  **  new  doctrine"  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had 
become  through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Le- 
rites,  they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
Ou  the  one  hand,  we  must  know  what  they  were  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of  contrast 
presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  words.  On  the  other, 
we  mu^  not  furget  that  there  were  also,  inevitably, 
points  of  resemblance.  Opposed  as  his  teaching  was, 
in  its  deepest  principles,  to  theirs,  he  was  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  as  one  of  their  order — a  scribe  among 
scribes,  a  rabbi  among  rabbins  (John  i,  49 ;  iii,  2 ;  vi,  25, 
etc  Comp.  Schottgen,  //or.  Hd>.  il,  ^  Christus  Rabbiuo- 
mm  Summus"). 

The  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
and  interpreters  of  the  law  are  properly  divided  into  five 
distinct  periods,  which  are  indicated  by  the  special  ap- 
pellations under  which  they  were  designated  in  succes- 
sive times. 

L  The  SoPHERiM, or  ** Scribes" properly  so  caUecL— 
1.  The  Name  and  Us  Sigrdficaiunu—lo.  the  earlier  rec- 
ords of  the  Old  Test  the  name  Sophir  (^BO,  participle 
of  "^SI5,  to  writef  to  coutU)  is  given  to  officers  of  state 
whose  functions  were  to  write  the  king's  letters,  draw 
up  bu  decrees  (2  Kings  xii,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  11),  and 
to  number  and  write  down  the  military  forces  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  (Judg.  v,  14 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  19 ;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
18 ;  Jer.  Iii,  25).  As  learning  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  art  of  writing,  and  as  these  two  accomplish- 
ments were  always  associated  together  in  ahcient  days, 
these  scribes  occupied  a  distinguished  position.  Hence 
they  are  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the  high-priest 
snd  the  captain  of  the  host  (2  Kings  xii,  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  11);  and  hence,  too,  the  term  Sopher  (^BO)  be- 
came in  the  post-exile  period  the  honorable  appellation 
of  one  who  copied  (he  law  for  himself  or  others^  one 
tkitted  in  the  divine  law^  an  interpreter  of  the  Script' 
ures  (Jer,  viii,  8 ;  Ezra  vii,  6, 12 ;  Neh.  viii,  1,  etc.).  The 
authority  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  this  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  Ewald,  however  \Poet, 
Buck,  i,  126),  Ukes  nfib  as  equivalent  to  WQ,  '^a 
judge." 

In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  text  of  Hol^  Writ 
as  well  as  to  point  out  the  import  of  its  injunctions, 
these  scribes  counted  eveiy  letter  and  classified  every 
precept  of  the  law.    To  indicate  this,  the  Talmud,  in 

IX.— Go 


accordance  with  its  general  practice  always  to  deduce 
from  the  name  the  various  actions  of  the  man,  derives  the 
appellation  sopher  from  "^BD,  to  count,  maintaining  that 
this  name  was  given  to  those  who  counted  the  letters 
of  the  law  (Kiddush,  30  a),  as  well  as  from  '^BD,  to  num- 
ber, to  arrange,  to  classify,  submitting  that  the  name  was 
also  given  to  them  because  they  classified  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  (Jems.  Shehalim,  v,  1).  They  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  central  letter  of  the  whole  law  was  the 
vav  of  y\X\^  in  Lev.  xi,  42,  and  wrote  it  accordingly  in 
a  larger  character  (Lightfoot,  On  Lvke  x).  They  count- 
ed up,  in  like  manner,  the  precepts  of  the  law  that  an- 
swered to  the  number  of  Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's 
descendants. 

The  Greek  equivalent  answers  to  the  derived,  rather 
than  the  original,  meaning  of  the  word.  The  ypafifUL' 
reuc  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the 
keeper  and  registrar,  of  public  documents  (Thucyd.  iv, 
118;  vii,  10 ;  so  in  Acts  xix,  85).  The  scribes  of  Jerusa- 
lem were,  in  like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpreters 
of  the  ypafifiara  upon  which  the  polity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  dass  are  found 
in  the  New  Test.  No/4ccot  appears  in  Matt,  xxii,  85; 
Luke  vii,  80 ;  x,  25 ;  xiv,  8 ;  vofiodidaeKciKot  in  Luke  v, 
17 ;  Acts  V,  84.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  not 
very  successfully,  to  reduce  the  several  terms  to  a  das^ 
sification.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  ypafifianv^  ap- 
pears the  most  generic  terra ;  that  in  Luke  xi,  45  it  is- 
contrasted  with  vofiutoQ ;  that  vofiodiSaaKoKoc,  as  in 
Acts  v,  84,  seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Joseph  us 
(^AnL  xvii,  6, 2)  paraphrases  the  technical  word  by  l^^ 
yfirai  vopuav,  Lightfoot's  arrangement,  though  con-» 
jectural,  is  worth  giving  (Harm,  §  77).  The  **  scribes,!' 
as  such,  were  those  who  occupied  themselves  with,  the 
Mikra.  Next  above  them  were  the  "  lawyers,"  students 
of  the  Mishna,  acting  as  assessors,  though  not  voting  in 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  **  doctors  of  the  law"' were  ex- 
pounden  of  the  Gemara,  and  actual  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit,  i,.7 ;.  Leusden, 
Phil.  Hfin-,  c.  28;  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  SeoL-^ncyklop, 
s.  V. "  Schriftgdehrte.") 

2.  Dale  and  Institution,— The  period  of  the  S^pherim 
begins  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Simvn  the  Just 
(lie  cir.  458-800),  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  Though  there  were  popular  teachers  of 
the  law  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  evident  from 
Ezra  viii,  16,  where  these  official  instructors  are  denom** 
inated  skUled  in  the  law  (D*^ma),  and  from  the  fact 
that  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  class  (Ezra 
vii,  12,  21;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  18);  yet  the  language  in 
which  the  sacred  orades  were  written  was  gradually 
dying  out,  and  Hebrew  ceased,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people  (ver.  24).  This  rendered 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people  at 
large  a  difficult  matter.  Besides,  the  newly  altered 
8tat«  after  the  return  from  the  Babyk>nian  captivity, 
which  called  for  new  enactments  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  modification  of  some  Fentateuchal  laws, 
imperatively  demanded  that  an  authoritative  body  of 
teachers  should  so  explain  the  law,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  the  only  mle  of  practice,  as  to  adapt  it  to  present 
drcnmstances.  Hence  Ezra,  who  reorganized  the  new 
state,  also  organized  such  a  body  of  interpreters,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  called 
Sopher = one  occupied  with  books,  interpreter  of  the  Book 
(vii,  6,  U,  12, 21 ;  Neh.  vui,  1,  4,  9, 13 ;  xii,  26, 86),  that 
he  is  denominated  the  second  Moses  (Sanhedrin,  21  b; 
Tosiphta,  ibid.  cap.  iv ;  Jems.  MegiUa,  i,  9) ;  and  that  it  is 
said  *<  when  the  Thora  was  forgotten  by  Israel,  Ezra  came 
from  Babylon  and  restored  it  again"  {Succa,  20  a ;  comp. 
2  Esdras  xiv,  21-47).  The  skilled  in  the  law,  both 
from  among  the  tribe  of  Aaron  and  the  laity,  who,  with 
Ezra,  and  after  his  death  to  the  time  of  the  Tanaim,  thus 
interpreted  and  fixed  the  divine  law,  are  denominated 
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Sopherim — **  scribes,**  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  vord. 
Many  of  these  Sopherim  were  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  which  was  formed  by  Nehemiah  after  the 
death  of  Ezra ;  hence  the  terms  Sopherim  and  the  men 

of  the  Great  Synagogue  (nbinan  no33  "^Wax)  are  fre- 
quently interchanged ;  and  hence,  too,  the  canons  which 
were  enacted  during  this  period  are  sometimes  recorded 
in  the  name  of  the  former  and  sometimes  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  though  they  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  body.  Reserving  those  enactments  which  are  r&* 
corded  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue  for  that 
article  [see  Synagogur,  Tub  Grisat],  we  shall  here 
specify  tlie  most  important  acts  and  monuments  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  proceeding  from  the  Sopherim. 
8.  The  Work  of  the  Sopherim, — At  the  outset,  the 
words  of  Ezra  vii,  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
office.    The  scribe  is  *'to  seek  (d*?^)  the  law  of  the 

Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments."  This,  far  more  than  his  priesthood,  was 
the  true  glory  of  Ezra.  In  the  eyes  even  of  the  Persian 
king  he  was  '*  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven" 
(vii,  12).  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others^chiefly 
Levites.  Publicly  they  read  and  expounded  the  law, 
perhaps,  also,  translated  it  from  the  already  obsolescent 
Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  8-18). 
In  the  succeeding  age  they  appear  as  a  distinct  class — 
^  the  families  of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation 
(1  Chron.  ii,  65).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  exeerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  histories 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29;  2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  occurrence 
of  the  word  midrash  ("  the  story"  [margin,  **  the  com^ 
mentary"]  "  of  the  prophet  Iddo"),  afterwards  so  mem- 
orable, in  2  Chron.  xiii,  22,  shows  that  the  work  of  com- 
menting and  expounding  had  already  begun. 

In  the  later  period,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
work  of  these  Sopherim  embraces  the  whole  field  of  cit-il 
and  religious  law,  both  as  it  is  contained  in  the  written 
Word  of  God  and  as  it  obtained  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  that  it  is  most  essential  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Test,  to  understand  these  enact- 
ments, inasmuch  as  they  materially  affect  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  Sopheric  work. 

(1.)  In  accordance  with  the  primary  meaning  of  their 
name,  the  scribes,  or  Sopherim,  copied  the  Pentateuch, 
the  phylacteries,  and  Mezuzoth  for  the  people  {Pesachim, 
50  b),  since  it  was  only  the  cotlices  which  proceeded 
from  these  authoritative  teachers  that  could  be  relied 
upon. 

(2.)  They  guarded  the  Bible  against  any  interpola- 
tions or  corruptions,  and  for  this  purpose  counted  the 
letters  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  scribes  tell  us  that 
in  five  instances  (Gen.  xviii,  5 ;  xxiv,  35 ;  Numb,  xxxi, 
2;  Psa.  XXX vi,  7;  Ixviii,  26),  a  vav  crept  into  the  text 
through  a  vitiated  provincial  pronunciation,  for  which 
reason  these  Sopheric  corrections  are  called  the  emenda- 
tions  of  the  scribes  (D'^'^BID  'n'IZdr,  Nedarim,  37  b  [see 
Kkri  and  Kecthib;  Masorah]  ;  Ginsburg's  translation 
of  Jacob  ben^Chajim's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible, 
p.  12). 

(8.)  They  read  the  law  before  the  people  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  stated  occasions,  for  which  reason  Ezra,  the 
chief  scribe,  is  denominated  {avayvutarriz)  the  pnBlec- 
tor  of  the  law  (1  Esdras  viii,  8).  Hence  the  usage  of 
the  word  scribe,  or  Sopher  (*ifiO),  in  post-Biblical  He- 
brew to  denote  a  public  reader  of  the  law  (Sabbathy 
81  a).  Moreover,  they  indicated  to  the  people  when 
words  were  in  pause  or  when  they  were  in  the  plural 
or  simply  had  dual  forms,  as  is  the  case  with  y^i<, 
D'^'nXQ,  etc.  These  indications  are  called  the  reading 
of  the  scribes  (QilB'tO  K-.pc). 

(4.)  They  propounded  the  duties  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people  at  large  on  Sabbath  and  festi- 
vals, and  delivered  lectures  to  their  disciples  in  the  week- 
days in  the  colleges,  on  the  profounder  import  of  Holy 


Writ    These  expoaitions  are  called  Sopkeric 

(D"»nB10  '»1»Tn'»fi). 

(5.)  They  defined  the  limits  of  each  preeeptv  and  de- 
termined the  manner  in  which  the  sundry  comnanda 
of  the  divine  law  are  to  be  performed— e.  g.  they  fixed 
the  passages  of  Scripture  meant  by  "  the  words  of  cobk 
mand"  which  the  Lord  enjoined  the  Israelitea  "to  bind 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween their  eyes"  (Exod.  xiii,  9, 16;  Deut  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18, 
with  Afenachoth,  84  b  [see  PmxACTKBT]) ;  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  to  be  recited  at  morning  and  evening  prayet 
as  indicated  in  the  words  **  thou  shalt  talk  about  tbinn 
.  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  rtsest  np* 
(DeuU  vi,  7),  etc  These  definitiona  of  the  uijanctioos 
are  denominated  the  measures  of  the  scribes  (^'^Xf*^ 
Q*inBlD),  which,  though  in  theory  they  are  distio- 
gubhed  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible  (Tl'nin  '«na*7),yct 
in  authority  are  equal  to  it,  and  are  regarded  as  diriaehf 
legal  (Xn-^mK^O). 

(6.)  They  fixed  the  traditional  law,  which  was  in  the 
mouth  and  memory'  of  the  people. 

(7.)  They  enacted  prohibitory  laws,  called  fenett 
(MlT^i,  !l'^&,  '^1d)i  to  guard  the  Biblical  precepta  from 
being  violated,  and  these  enactments  are  styled  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  scribes  or  the  Sopherim,  the  injunctions  of  the 
elders ;  and  in  the  New  Test  the  traditions  of  the  Hdns 
(Matt  XV,  2;  Mark  vii,  8),  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
(GaL  i,  14).  Hence,  as  the  phrase  Q*infi1D  *i*)n*7  is  not 
only  used  to  express  the  Sopheric  expositions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch,  but  more  especially  to  denote  the  definitions  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes  superadded  to  the  divine  knr,  it  is 
frequently  identical  with  the  phrase  oral  law  (7V^*r 
HB  bs^SV).  Hence,  too,  the  remark  which  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Talmudic  writings,  "  a  subject  the  bass  of 
which  is  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  defini* 
tion  or  superstructure  of  which  is  from  the  words  of  the 
scribes"  {SanhedHn,  87  a;  Jems.  ibid,  xi,  4;  Kiddvsk, 
77  a) ;  when  the  simple  letter  of  the  inspired  code  is 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  the  definitions  ajid 
hedges  of  the  scribes. 

(8.)  They  removed  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expressions  from  the  Scriptures  by  introducing 
alterations  into  the  text,  of  which  the  following  seven* 
teen  instances  are  especially  recorded :  L  For  the  originsl 
reading,  DnnSX  '^Ztb  tV^  "^niS  n'!n'»T,  «•  and  yMo- 
vah  still  stood  before  Abraham**  (Gen.  xviii,  22),  they 
substituted  mST^  ^:t^  *ia5  nnnr  Dn-^a»%  ^and 
Abraham  still  stood  before  Jehovah,**  becnum  it  appear- 
ed offensive  to  say  that  the  Deity  stood  before  the  pa- 
triarch, ii.  For  the  remark  of  Moses  in  his  prayer, 
**  Rill  me,  I  pray  thee, . . .  that  I  may  not  aee  (~r;*C) 
thjf  evil"  (Numb,  xi,  15) — i.  e.  the  punishment  where- 
with thou  visitest  Israel — thev  substituted  ^  that  I  msv 
not  see  (*^n912)  mg  evil,"  because  it  might  seem  as  if 
Moses  ascribed  evil  to  the  Deity.  iiL  They  altered 
*<  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  who  proceeded  from  the 
womb  of  (*l3SSt)  our  mother,  and  half  of  (^3*^173)  our 
flesh  be  consumed"  (Numb,  xii,  12)  into  **  Let  her  not 
be  as  one  dead-bom,  which,  when  it  proceeds  fmn  the 
womb  of  O^SX)  its  mother,'has  half  0nc2)  its  flesh 
consumed."  iv.  They  changed  '*For  his  sons  cursed 
(C^nbst)  God**  (1  Sam.  iii,  18),  which  is  stUl  retaioed 
in  the  Sept,  into  "  for  his  sons  cursed  (Dnb)  themsehnj' 
because  it  was  too  offensive  to  say  that  the  sons  of  £Ji 
cursed  God,  and  that  £li«knew  it  and  did  not  reprore 
them  for  it  v.  «  Will  God  see  (^rrs)  with  his  lye  r 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  12)  they  altered  into  '«Win  God  kmk 
C^dUa)  qi  mg  aJUctionf**  becaose  it  was  too  anthro* 
pomorphitic.  vi.  **  To  his  God  (1*^nb2(^),  O  Israel, . . . 
and  Israel  went  (1-«n^Stb)  to  their  God*"  (I  Kings  xii, 
16),  they  altered  into  "  To  gour  tents  (T»ir»ti),  O  Is- 
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nwl, . . .  and  Israel  departed  O'^i^S^V)  to  their  tents;" 
became  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  house  of  Da- 
rid  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  transition  to  idolatry, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  leaving  God  and  the  sanctuary 
for  the  worship  of  idols  in  tents,    rii.  For  the  same  rea- 
son they  altered  2  Chron.  x,  16,  which  is  a  parallel  pas- 
sage,  viii.  **  My  people  have  changed  p^liaa)  wy  glory 
fur  an  idol"  (Jer.  ii,  11)  they  altered  into  ''have  changed 
(Dntss)  tkeir  gloiy  into  an  idol/'  because  it  is  too  of- 
fensive to  aay  aach  a  thing,    ix.  ''They  have  put  the 
rod  to  OBX)  my  nose"  (Ezek.  viii,  17)  they  changed 
into  "They  have  put  the  rod  to  (Q&K)  their  nose."    x. 
"They  have  changed  C^^liaD)  my  glory  into  shame" 
(Hos.  iv,  7)  they  altered  into  "I  will  change  their  glory 
into  shame"  0*^92t  'p^ps  dlSS),  for  the  same  rea- 
aon  which  dictated  the  eighth  alteration,    xi.  "  Thou 
Hen  noC*  (n*!Qn),  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  God 
(Hab.  i,  12),  they  altered  into  "  We  shaU  not  die''  (ni733), 
because  it  was  deemed  improper,    xii.  "The  apple  of 
rr5)  mine  eye"  (Zech.  ii,  12)  they  altered  into  "The 
apple  of  0^*^')  A**  cy^}"  ^^^  ^^®  reason  which  called 
forth  the  ninth  emendation,    xiii.  "Ye  make  (*^ri1M) 
ne  expire**  (MaL  i,  13)  they  altered  into  "Ye  weary 
(^rifit)  1^"  because  of  its  being  too  gross  an  anthropo- 
morphism,   xiv.  "They  have  changed  C^^ISa)  my 
glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox"  (Psa.  cvi,  20)  they 
altered  into  "They  have  changed  (0*1*132)  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox,"  for  the  same  reason  which 
called  forth  the  alterations  in  Jer.  ii,  11  and  Hoe.  iv,7, 
or  emendations  eighth  and  ninth,    xv.  "Am  I  a  burden 
(-;^b$)  to  theef*  (Job  vii,  20),  which  Job  addresses  to 
God,  they  altered  into  "  So  that  I  am  a  burden  (*^bx)  to 
ng»l/"  to  remove  its  offensiveness.     xvi.  "They  con- 
demned (a-^n^H  rx,  or  -pTn  nx)  God,  or  the  divine 
juftiet''  (Job  xxxii,  3),  they  altered  into  "They  con- 
demned p1^2t)  Job,**  for  the  same  reason  which  called 
forth  the  fifteenth  emendation,    xvii.  "  Thou  wilt  re- 
member, and  thv  soul  will  mourn  over  me"  (^b:>  n^dn*! 
<f^D3  [Lam.  iii,  20]),  they  altered  into  "and  my  soul  is 
humbled  within  me"  0^p5  "^Vr  J^ISJn'j),  because  of  the 
seeming  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer  to 
say  that  God  will  mourn.    These  alterations  arc  denom- 
inated the  eeventeen  emendations  of  the  scribet  ("p^Q  H* 
S'^'^BIO  'ppn),  or  simply  Tihm  Sopherim  ("ppn 
B''"lfi'10)=<A«  emendations  of  the  saibeSf  and  are  given 
in  the  Mcutora  Magna  on  Numb,  i,  1 ;  xi,  15 ,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  Ezek. viii,  17;  Hab.  i,  12;  and  in  the  Massora  Finalis 
(BD),  13.     (Comp.  Pinsker  in  the  Kerem  Chemed  [Ber- 
Un,  1856],  ix,  62  sq.;  Geiger,  Urtchrifl  vnd  Uebersetz- 
ungen  der  Bibel,  p. 308  sq. ;  Frensdorff,  Ochlah  W'odilah 
[Hanover,  1864],  p.  37  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  The  Introduction 
of  Jacob  ben-Chajim  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  Hebrew  and 
English  [Lond.  1865],  p.  28,  etc ;  Wedell,  De  Emenda- 
tiombus  a  Sopherim  in  Librts  K.  T.  Propositis  [Vratis- 
lavijE,  1869].) 

^  The  Manner  in  whiA  the  Sopherim  Transmitted  their 
Ifbrfc— Their  great  reverence  for  the  divine  law,  their 
extraordinary  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  their 
fear  lest  any  of  their  writings  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Holy  Writ,  prevented  the  scribes,  or  Sophe- 
rim, from  embodying  their  expositions  and  enactments 
in  separate  treatises.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  books  of  the  scribes  extant,  and  why  they  most  scru- 
pulously abstained  from,  dogmatizing,  so  much  so  that 
ihe  phme  the  laws  of  the  scribes  (B*^'lfi10  nisbn) 
does  not  occur.  It  was  the  later  doctors  of  the  law 
(^"'5<3n=vojuo^c^a<rjcoXoO  who  canonized  the  opinions 
of  the  scribes  (D'^'^BIO  ■»'^a*l),  which,  it  was  claimed, 
hftd  been  transmitted  orally  and  through  diverse  signs. 


These  signs  (D*^:iaD)  or  indications  (b'lTn'^)  the  scribes 
are  said  to  have  put  down  in  the  margins  of  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  indicate  to  them  the 
interpretations  and  definitions  which  their  predeces- 
sors,  contemporaries,  and  they  themselves  put  on  cer- 
tain passages,  and  these  signs  are  held  to  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib,plene  and  defec^ 
tive,  etc.,  of  later  times.  Thus,  for  instance,  from  Exod. 
xxi,  8  they  deduce  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
master  to  marry  his  maiden  who  was  sold  to  him  for 
this  purpose,  though  the  law  tolerates  an  alternative, 
and  to  indicate  this  opinion  the  scribes  put  in  the  mar- 
gin against  h^S*^  K?  *1ICK,  "whom  he  will  not  be- 
troth," the  word  lV  with  1  instead  of  M,  i.  e.  whom  he 
ought  to  betroth  (comp.  Bekoroth,  13  a;  Rashi  on 
Exod,  xxi,  8).  Again,  in  Lev.  xxv,  29,  80,  it  is  enact- 
ed that  if  a  house  in  a  walled  city  has  been  sold  and  is 
not  redeemed  within  a  year,  it  becomes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser.  Now,  the  scribes  defined- 
the  phrase  tocdled  city  to  mean  a  city  which  had  walls 
in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  though, 
these  walls  were  afterwards  removed;  and  to  indicate 
this  they  put  in  the  margin  against  Ml2in  K^  *1tZ7K^ 
"  which  had  a  wall,"  the  word  lb  with  1  instead  of  K*. 
i.  e.  which  has  no  wall  now  (comp.  Erachin,  82  a ;  She- 
buoth,  16  a;  Rashi  on  Lev,  xxv,  80,  31;  Maimonides, 
lad  Ha-Chezaka  Hilchoth  Shemifa  Ve'Jobel,  xii,  15). 
They  concluded  from  Lev.  xxiii,  4  that  the  proclama- 
tion or  fixing  of  the  new  moon  devolved  upon  the  su- 
preme court  at  Jerusalem  (Mishna,  Rosh-hashanah,  i,  8, 
9;  ii,  5, 7),  and  to  indicate  this  the  scribes  wrote  the 
defective  tilPIK,  "  ye  shall  pronounce,"  i.  e.  O^lpS,  "  it 
is  sanctified"  [see  New  Moon],  instead  of  the  plene 
QH^SC.  The  scribes  also  indicated  that  certain  com- 
mandments are  not  to  be  restricted  to  Jerusalem,  but 
are  to  be  kept  wherever  the  Jews  reside,  by  writing  in 
such  instances  the  defective  DD'^PlS'iS^,  i.  e.  «n  your 
desolations,  instead  of  the  plene  b2*^n3ni7a,  your 
dwellings  (Lev.  xxiii,  14,  31).  These  signs  are  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Masorah,  and  account  for  many  of  the  various 
readings  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time.  For 
further  information  on  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  Sopheric  work,  we  must  refer  to  the  elaborate  treat- 
ise of  Krochmal,  entitled  Jfore  Neboche  Ua-Zeman,  sec. 
xiii,  p.  161,  etc. 

5.  The  A  uthority  of  the  Sopherim, — Though  the  scribes 
of  this  period  themselves  did  not  Issue  their  expositions 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ 
with  the  declaration  that  "except  every  one  do  keep 
them  whole  and  undeflled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everlastingly,"  or  "except  a  man  believe  them 
faithfuUy,  he  cannot  be  saved,"  but  simply  stated  them 
as  their  opinions  about  the  teachings  of  the  divine  law, 
yet  the  doctors  of  the  law  who  succeeded  the  Sopherim 
accepted  these  expositions  as  final,  and  decreed  that 
whosoever  gainsays  their  authority  commits  a  capital 
offenoe.  As  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  and  prohibitions  was 
not  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  law  distinguished  be- 
tween the  diverse  kinds  of  transgression,  while  there  is 
no  distinction  made  in  the  Sopheric  enactments,  since 
the  same  amount  of  guilt  and  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ment were  incurred  in  ease  any  one  of  their  precepts 
was  violated,  the  sages  of  the  Mishna  remark,  "  To  be 
against  the  words  of  the  scribes  is  more  punishable  than 
to  be  against  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  he  who,  in  order 
to  transgress  the  Scriptures,  says  phylacteries  are  not 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  is  acquitted,  but  he  who  says 
that  there  ought  to  be  five  compartments  in  the  phy- 
lacteries,  thus  adding  to  the  decisions  of  the  scribes,  is 
guilty"  (Sanhedrin,  xi,  3).  Hence  also  the  Talmudic 
exposition  of  £ccles.  xii,  9,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Above 
the^,  my  son,  beware;  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end;"  L  e.  my  son,  take  care  of  the  decisions  of  the. 
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scribes  above  the  irords  of  the  Bible,  for  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  there  are  both  (n;97)  injunctions  and  (Stb 
ritt?7P)  prohibitions  [tlie  transgression  of  some  of  these 
involves  only  a  slight  punishment],  while  the  trans- 
gression of  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  scribes  is  a 
capital  offence.  And  if  thou  shouldest  say,  seeing  that 
they  are  so  weighty,  Why  are  they  not  written  down? 
[reply]  "To  make  many  books  there  is  no  end"  (Eruhin, 
21  b).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  bold  state- 
ments, which  appear  to  exalt  the  expositions  of  men 
above  the  Word  of  God,  are  really  due  to  the  succeeding 
period,  which  we  will  characterize  in  its  place,  and  to 
which  we  relegate  much  that  relates  to  the  office  and 
its  influence. 

II.  The  Tan  AIM,  or  Teachers  of  the  Iaxw  of  New-Test, 
Times,— \,  Name  and  Date  of  the  Tanainu—lihe  appella- 
tion Tanaim  is  Aramaic  (n*^fi<9Pl,  sing.  "^2(9 r,  frequen- 
tative of  the  Chaldee  n:n= Hebrew  nSV,  to  repeat), 
and  literally  denotes  repeaters  of  the  law,  or  teachers  of 
the  law.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  this  title  is  "^a*:© 
n'IDbn,  while  in  the  New  Test,  this  dass  of  teachers 
are  denominated  vo/io^i^acricaXoc  (Luke  v,  17 ;  Acts  v, 
84).  These  teachers  of  the  law  are  also  called  the  sages, 
the  toise  (D'^TDSn,  (ro^oi),  elders  (C^JpT,  vpiffPOrepot, 
Succa,  46;  Sabbath,  64),  and  in  later  times  rabbanan 
(135*1)  =0Mr  teacher,  rabbam  (='Pa/3/3ot;W,  Mark  x, 
51 ;  John  xx,  16),  rabbon,  and  rabbL  See  Rabbi.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  the  great  doctors  of  this  period  are 
called  D*fnfi*)0,  scribes  (comp.  KeUm,  13  b).  The  period 
of  the  Tanaim  begins  with  the  famous  Antigonus  of 
Soho  (aC.  200),  and  terminates  with  Gamaliel  HI  ben- 
Jehudah  I  (A.D.  220),  in  whose  presidency  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  with  it  the  college,  was  transferred  from 
Jabneh  to  Tiberias,  thus  extending  over  420  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Tanainu—The  labors  and  tenets 
of  these  doctors  of  the  law  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Christian  student  of  the  New  Test.,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  in  their  midst  that  our  Saviour  appeared ;  and  as 
both  Christ  and  his  apostles  frequently  refer  to  the 
teachings,  and  often  employ  the  very  language  of  tbe 
Tanaim.  The  chief  aim  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  dar- 
ing this  period  was — 

(I.)  To  fix  and  formularize  the  views  and  expositions 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Sopherim,  and  to  pass  them  as 
laws.  Thus  fixed  and  established,  these  views  were  term- 
ed/Taiaefc^  (main)  :^  laws:  they  are  composed  in  He- 
brew and  expressed  in  laconic  and  oflen  enigmatical  for- 
mulae. The  formularizing  of  these  Halachoth  was  espe- 
cially needed,  since  the  snccessive  ascendency  of  the  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Romans  over  Palestine 
greatly  influenced  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  since  the  scribes  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  set  forth  their  opinions  as  flnal.  The  re- 
lation which  the  work  of  the  Tanaim,  or  the  voiioiiBa- 
(TKaXoi,  in  this  department  bears  to  that  of  the  scribes 
will  be  better  understood  by  an  example.  The  scribes 
deduced  from  the  words  "  When  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest  up*  (^ttipai  ^aaiM,  Dent,  vi,  7), 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  Israelite  to  repeat  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  sections  of  the  law  (i.  e.  Deut  vi, 
4-9;  xi,  13-21)  which  proclaim  the  unity  of  God,  with- 
out specifying  the  hours  during  which  the  passages  are 
to  be  recited ;  while  the  vofioSi^dcKokoi,  accepting  this 
deduction  of  the  scribes  as  law  (J^^zbT^y,Jixed  the  time 
^hen  this  declaration  about  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be 
made  by  every  Israelite,  without  mentioning  the  length 
of  tbe  section  to  be  recited,  or  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  so, 
beqtuse  they  founded  it  upon  the  interpretation  of  tbe 
Sopherim  (Mishna,  Berahoth,  i,  1-6). 

(2.)  Tbe  Tanaim  compiled  exegetical  rules  (Tll'ITa)  to 
show  bow  these  opinions  of  the  scribes,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  these  views  by  doctors  of  the  law,  are  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures.    See  Ismael  ben- 
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Jews.  The  study  of  the  connection  between  tbe  ofuo- 
ions  of  the  scribes  formularized  into  Halacboth  and 
the  Bible  was  called  the  Midrash,  or  exposiiim  of  the 

Scriptures  (D'^ainsn  »n*ia). 

(8.)  They  developed  the  ritual  and  judicial  questions 
hinted  at  in  the  Pentateuch  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time  and  the  ever-changing  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  As  the  period  over  which  the 
work  of  these  teachers  of  the  law  extended  was  rerr 
long,  and  as  the  older  doctors  of  this  period  expressed 
their  definitions  of  the  Halachoth  in  extiemelv  oondse 
and  sometimes  obscure  formule,  many  of  these  Hala- 
choth, like  the  Scriptures,  needed  further  elncidataoo, 
and  became  the  object  of  study  and  discussion  among 
the  later  Tanaim.  These  discussions,  as  well  as  tbe 
different  modes  of  exposition  whereby  the  sundry  Hala- 
choth were  connected  with  the  Bible,  which  reflect  the 
mental  characteristics  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  paitie- 
ular  teachers  and  schools,  were  gradually  collected  and 
rubricated,  and  now  constitute  the  contents  of  the  Misb- 
na  and  the  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
MechiUa,  Siphra,  and  Siphri,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  in  the  article  Midrasii.  For  the  other  work  of 
the  most  distuiguished  among  these  doctors  of  tbe  kw, 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Sakhedrim.  It  must  be  rp* 
membered  that  thb  supreme  court  and  chief  seat  of  learn- 
ing dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tanaic  period. 

8.  Development  of  Doctrine  under  the  Tanaiai — (1.) 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  of  the  earlier  period 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii, 
13),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, the  true  successors  of  the  prophets  {Pirke  Ahofk, 
i,  1);  but  the  men  themselves  by  whose  agency  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test  were  written  in  their  pres- 
ent characters,  compiled  in  their  present  fonn,  limited 
to  their  present  number,  remain  unknown  to  usl  Kerer, 
perhaps,  was  so  important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It 
has  been  well,  argued  (Jost,  Judenthum,  i,  42)  that  it 
was  so  of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early 
scribes  was  to  promote  reverence  for  the  law,  to  make 
it  the  groundwork  of  the  people's  life.  They  woold 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teaching 
should  be  oral  only.  No  precepts  should  be  perpetuated 
as  resting  on  their  authority.  In  the  words  of  later 
Judaism,  they  devoted  thenuelves  to  the  MUara  (L  e. 
recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii,  8),  the  careful  stody 
of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision  (comp.  tbe  tract  Sophe* 
rim  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (q.v.) 
(B.C  800-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
stage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.  **  Our  fathers  have 
taught  us,"  he  said,  'Uhree  things:  to  be  cantioos  ia 
judging,  to  train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence 
about  the  law"  (Pirke  Aboth,  i,  1;  comp.  Joet,  i,  93). 
They  wished  to  make  the  law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life 
for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  inferma], 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  quest ioim  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the  law 
remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life  presents 
cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A  Roman  or 
Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with  these  on  general 
principles  of  equity  or  polity.  The  Jewish  teacher 
could  recognise  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  To  him  they  all  stood  on  tbe  same  footing,  were 
all  equally  divine.  All  possible  cases  must  be  broHgbt 
within  their  range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(8.)  The  result  showed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  uh 
stances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the 
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very  levensDoe  in  which  it  had  origiiuited.  Step  by 
«tep  the  tcribes  were  led  to  coDclnaioiis  at  which  we 
jnay  beliere  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  order 
woald  hare  started  back  with  horror.  Deciuons  on  ftesh 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex  system  of 
casuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still  transmitted  orally, 
more  precisely  fitting  into  the  circumstances  of  men*s 
lires  than  the  old,  came  practically  to  take  their  place. 
The  «  Words  of  the  Scribes"  (C^'^BIO  '^'^3^.,  now  used 
ss  a  technical  pbnrse  for  these  decisions)  were  honored 
above  the  law  (Lightfoot,  Harm,  voL  i,  §  77;  Jost,  Ju- 
daUk,  i,  93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against 
them  than  against  the  law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  law  were  as  water.  The  first  step 
was  taken  towards  annulling  the  commandments  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions.  The  casuistry 
became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,  evading  the  plain- 
est duties,  tampering  with  conscience  (Matt,  xv,  1-fi; 
xxiii,  16-23).  The  right  relation  of  moral  and  ceremo- 
nial laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  in- 
verted. This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence 
fur  the  letter  which  gave  no  heed  to  the  ^*  word  abiding 
in  them"  (John  v,  38). 

(i.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these  ten- 
dencies will  be  found  elsewhere.  See  Talmud.  Here 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  making  to  that 
result.  Their  first  work  was  to  report  the  decisions  of 
previous  rabbins.  These,  as  we  have  just  seen,  were  the 
Jlalackotk  (that  which  poes,  the  curraU  preo^)ts  of  the 
ichools) — precepts  binding  on  the  oonsdenoe.  As  they 
accumulated,  they  had  to  be  compiled  and  classified.  A 
new  code,  a  second  corpus  jurit,  the  Mishna  (Jctir^pM- 
0cic)t  grew  out  of  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  fresh  questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ulti- 
mately the  spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider 
rsnge.  The  anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law, 
the  abUer  dicta  of  rabbins,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i,  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Cemara  (com- 
pleteness) filled  up  the  measure  of  the  institutes  of 
Kabbinic  law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara  together 
were  known  aa  the  Talmud  (instruction),  the  "  neces- 
ssiy  doctrine  and  erudition"  of  every  learned  Jew  (Jost, 
JudaUh,  ii,  20'2-222> 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development  in  an- 
pther  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not  studied  as 
a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their  meaning  had 
from  the  first  belonged  to  the  ideal  office  of  the  scribe, 
ile  who  so  searched  was  secure,  in  the  language  of  the 
scribes  themselves,  of  everlasting  life  (John  v,  39;  see 
Pirke  AbotAf  ii,  8).  But  here  abo  the  book  suggested 
thoughts  which  could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it. 
Men  came  to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form,  if  not  in 
essence,  and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  lit- 
eral interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal  The 
fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midraskim  (searchings,  investigations)  on  the  sev- 
ersl  books  of  the  Old  Test.  The  process  by  which  the 
meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was  elicited  was  known  as 
Hagadak  (saying,  opinion).  There  was  obviously  no 
sssignable  limit  to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  prov- 
erb that  no  one  ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham- 
Midrash  (^  the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  lights 
ing  on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagadah.  The  mystical  school  of  inter- 
pretation culminated  in  the  Cabala  (reception,  the  re- 
ceived doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number,  became 
pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest  possible 
distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek  word  which 
Iiad  been  the  representative  of  the  most  exact  of  all  sci- 
ences was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of  all  interpretations^ 
The  Gematria  (=7€w/Mrp/a)  showed  to  what  depths 
the  wrong  path  could  lead  men.  The  mind  of  the  inter- 
preter, obstinately  shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved 


in  its  self-chosen  darkness  amid  a  worid  of  fantastic 
images  (oomp.  Carpzov,  App,  Crit,  i,  7 ;  Schottgen,  Hor» 
Htb,  d»  Mess,  i,  4 ;  Zunz,  GoitesdienstL  Vortri^,  p.  42- 
61 ;  Jost,  Judeiah.  iii,  66^1> 

4.  Some  of  the  JHstmguished  Doctors  of  the  Law  of 
this  Period  and  their  Tenets, — As  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  chief  seat  of  learning  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  are  given  in  chronological  order  in 
the  article  Schools  (Hkbrew),  we  shall  here  only  men- 
tion such  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  as  have  infiuenoed  the 
Jewish  mind  and  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  by  their  teaching  prepared  the  way  for  Christian- 
ity. Foremost  among  these  doctors  of  the  law  are  to 
be  mentioned : 

a.  Antigonns  of  Soho  (B,G.  200-170),  whose  famous 
maxim,  according  to  tradition,  gave  rise  to  Sadducee- 
ism  and  Boethusianism  [see  Sadduckk],  and  who  re- 
ceived the  traditions  of  the  fathers  from  Simon  the  Just, 
and  transmitted  them  to  his  successors  {Aboth,  i,  3). 
The  tenet  of  the  Sadduoees,  however,  never  commanded 
the  adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  ■  It  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  scribe,  and  the  class, 
as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents.  The 
words  "  scribes"  and  "  Pharisees"  were  bound  together 
by  the  closest  possible  alliance  (Matt,  xxiii,  posn'm; 
Luke  V,  30).  See  Pharisee.  Within  that  party  there 
were  shades  and  subdivisions,  and  to  understand  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  con- 
nection with  his  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back 
to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs  (HIMT)  of  teachers 

who  represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  are  named  in  each  case  we  can  only  conject^ 
ure,  but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  was  always  the 
nasi,  or  president,  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  council,  the 
other  the  ah-heth-din  (father  of  the  House  of  Judg^ 
ment),  presiding  in  the  supreme  court,  or  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim when  it  sat  as  such,  is  not  improbable  (Jost,  Ju- 
denih,  i,  160). 

6.  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda  and  his  companion,  Jose 
ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  the  first  of  the 

four  pairs  (n^2l1T)  that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
doctors  of  the  law  as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C. 
170-140).  Jose  ben-Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Maccabiean  struggles.  He  was 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Chcuidim  (Mishna,  Chagigah, 
ii,  7),  also  called  scribes  (ypaftfiartici  1  Mace,  vii,  12, 
18;  2  Maoc  vi,  18),  who  afterwards  developed  them- 
selves into  the  Essenes  [see  Chasidim;  Ebsrnes]  ;  was 
among  the  "company  of  Assideans  who  were  mighty 
men  of  Israel,  even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted 
unto  the  law,"  and  the  high -priest  of  the  sixty  who 
were  slain  by  Bacchides  through  the  treachery  of  Ald- 
mus  (1  Mace  ii,  42;  vii,  12-16,  with  Chagigah,  18  b; 
Bereshiih  Rabba,  ni'ibin,  §  Ixv).  The  grand  maxim 
of  Jose  ben-Joeser  was,  ^  Let  thy  house  be  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  sages,  sit  in  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and 
eagerly  drink  in  their  words"  (Aboth^  i,  4).  Bearing  in 
mind  the  distracted  state  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that 
time,  and  the  fearful  strides  which  Hellenism  made 
among  the  highest  sacerdotal  functionaries,  and  which 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ancestral  doctrines,'  this 
solemn  admonition  of  the  martyr  that  every  household 
should  form  itself  into  a  band  of  defenders  of  the  faith, 
headed  by  sages — i.  e.  scribes^  or  doctors  of  the  law — 
and  that  every  Israelite  should  strive  to  be  instruct^ 
in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  (the  phrase  ^  to  be  en- 
veloped in  the  dust  of  their  feet"  has  its  origin  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  disciples  sitting  on  the  ground  and 
sometimes  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers),  will 
be  appreciated.  This  will  also  explain  the  maxim  of 
his  colleague  Jose  ben-Jochanan:  **Let  thy  house  be 
wide  open,  let  the  poor  be  thy  guests,  and  do  not  talk 
too  much  with  women"  (Aboth^  i,  5).  To  erect  a  watt  of 
partition  between  the  apostate  Hellenists,  who  dese- 
crated the  saiictuary,  and  the  .faithful,  as  well  .as  to 
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prevent  the  residence  of  Jews  among  the  Syrians,  and 
check  Hellenistic  luxuries,  these  two  doctors  of  the  law 
enacted  that  contact  with  the  soil  of  any  fordgn  coun- 
try, and  the  use  of  glass  utensils,  impart  Levitical  de- 
filement (ScAbathf  14  b).  These  rigorous  laws  of  Le- 
ritical  purity  laid  the  foundation  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Essenes  from  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the 
ritual  and  doctrinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees 
«nd  Sadduoees,  as  hitherto  the  differences  of  these  two 
parties  were  chiefly  political.  Hence  the  remark  in  the 
Mishna:  "Since  the  death  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zere- 
da  and  Jose  ben- Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  the  unity  in 
the  schools  has  ceased*'  {Sotak,  ix,  9).  The  precepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater  elab- 
oration of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial  defile- 
ment. Their  desire  to  separate  themselves  and  their 
tlisciples  from  all  occasions  of  defilement  may  have  fur- 
nished the  starting-point  for  the  name  of  Pharisee. 
The  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian  kings  had  turned 
chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Chaberkn,  or  as- 
sociates) bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of  the  law. 
Every  member  of  the  order,  on  his  admission,  pledged 
himself  to  this  in  the  presence  of  three  Chaberim.  They 
looked  on  each  other  as  brothers.  The  rest  of  the  na- 
tion they  looked  on  as  "  the  people  of  the  earth."  The 
spirit  of  scribedom  was  growing.  The  above  precept 
associated  with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  pointed  to  a 
further  growth  (Jost,  i,  238).  It  was  hardly  checked  by 
the  taunt  of  the  Sadduceea  that  ^  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself'  (ibid,  i,  217).    See  Phariskb. 

c*  Jochanan,  the  high-priest  and  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, ben-Simon,  ben-Mattathias,  commonly  called  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-106),  was  a  distinguished  Pharisaic 
scribe,  or  doctor  of  the  law.  The  enactments  which  he 
passed,  as  recorded  in  the  Mishna,  show  his  endeavors 
to  render  the  Temple  service  uniform,  his  humane  feel- 
ings, and  his  desire  to  alleviate  the  unnecessary  burdens 
of  the  law.  Though  Ezra,  to  punish  the  Levites  for  their 
backwardness  in  returning  from  Babylon,  deprived  them 
of  their  tithes  or  transferred  them  to  the  priests  (Ezra 
ii,  36-42;  viii,15;  Neh.vii,  43-45;  comp.  with  Mishna, 
Maaser  Shenij  v,  15 ;  Sotah,  ix,  10 ;  Babylon  Talmud, 
Yebamoth,  86  b ;  Keikuboth,  26  a),  yet  the  formula  con- 
sisting of  Deut.  xxvi,  13-15,  and  called  confession  0*1^1), 
in  which  the  Israelite  had  to  declare  in  the  Temple  be- 
fore God  that  he  had  paid  the  tithes  to  the  Levites  con- 
tinued to  be  recited  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
on  the  last  day  of  Passover.  There  was  also  a  custom 
of  unging  every  morning  in  the  Temple  Psa.  zliv,  23- 
26  as  part  of  the  hymnal  service,  and  of  wounding  the 
sacrifices  on  their  head  for  the  blood  to  run  into  their 
eyes,  so  as  momentarily  to  blind  them  in  order  that 
they  might  be  bound  easily.  Moreover,  up  to  the  time 
of  Jochanan  the  high-priest = John  Hyrcanus,  the  peo- 
ple worked  during  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals.  See 
Passover;  Tadkrnaci.£S,  Fbast  of.  *^ Now  Jochan- 
an the  high-priest  did  away  with  the  confession  about 
the  Levitical  tithes  (because  it  was  now  inapplicable) ; 
he  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  chanting  'Awake!' 
(Psa.  xliv,  23,  etc,  because  the  singing  of  it  every 
morning  made  it  appear  as  if  Grod  were  asleep)  and  the 
wounding  of  the  sacrifices  (because  it  was  cruel);  in- 
terdicted working  on  the  middle  da3rs  of  the  festivals, 
since  up  to  his  days  the  hammer  was  busily  at  work  in 
Jerusalem,  and  ordered  buyers  of  questionable  produce, 
whether  it  had  been  tithed  or  not,  to  tithe  it"  (Mishna, 
Maaser  Shetdf  v,  16;  Sotah^  ix,  10). 

d,  Jehoshuah  ben-Perachja  and  his  colleague,  Natai  of 
Arabela,  who  were  the  second  of  the  four  pairs  (ni:i*1t) 
that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  doctors  of  the  law 
as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C.  140-1 10).  Though 
their  surviving  maxims  are  very  few,  yet  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  irreparable  breach  which  was  then  made 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduceea.    In  harmony 


with  the  wisdom,  humanity,  consistency,  and  kfiicney 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  under  whoee  pontificate  and  mlc 
these  two  distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  taught,  J^ 
hoshnah  ben-Perachja  propounded  the  maxim,  **  PriMare 
for  thyself  a  teacher,  gain  to  thyself  a  friend,  and  judge 
every  man  by  the  rule  of  innocence"  {Ahotk^  t,  6>  1% 
however,  we  render  this  saying  thus:  **Take  to  thysdf 
a  teacher  (Aa6),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  {Cka^\ 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side,"  we  shall  see  that, 
while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its  candor,  it  iie\*er- 
theless  shows  how  easily  even  a  fair-minded  man  might 
come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship  oatside  the 
limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i,  227-233).  His  eol- 
leagne,  Natai  of  Arabela,  at  all  events,  who  regarded  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Saddncces  as  desecration  of  God's 
holy  heritage  [see  Sadduckk],  and  as  working  into 
the  hands  of  those  very  enemies  whom  they  had  only 
just  driven  from  the  holy  city  (1  Mace,  xiii,  etc.), 
taught :  **  Keep  aloof  from  wicked  neighbors,  hare  no 
fellowship  with  sinners,  and  reject  not  the  belief  in  ret- 
ribution" {Ahoth,  i,  7).  It  was  this  maxim  which 
brought  about  the  final  separation  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Hyrcaniia.  The 
gulf  thus  created  was  deepened  by  an  unhappy  circura* 
stance  which  made  John  Hvrcanus  desert  the  ranks  of 
the  Pharisees  and  go  over  to  the  Sadducees,  and  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  bloody  sufierings  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  his  country  and  people,  for 
whose  independence  and  religion  he  and  his  family 
fought  so  bravely.  The  drcumstanoe  is  as  follows: 
Having  returned  from  a  glorious  victory,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  people  at  home,  Hyr- 
canus gave  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  both  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  As  he  was  enjoying  faimsdf  in 
the  midst  of  his  guests,  he,  instigated  by  the  Saddooeea» 
asked  the  Pharisees  to  tell  him  whether  there  was  any 
command  which  he  had  transgressed,  that  he  might 
make  amends,  since  it  was  his  great  desire  to  make  the 
law  of  God  his  role  of  life.  To  this  one  of  the  Phari- 
sees replied :  **Let  H3nrcanus  be  satisfied  with  the  regal 
crown  and  give  the  priestly  diadem  to  some  one  more 
worthy  of  it;  because  before  his  birth  his  mother  wu 
taken  captive  from  the  Maccabaean  home,  in  a  raid  of 
the  Syrians  upon  Modin,  and  it  is  illegal  for  the  son  of 
a  captive  to  officiate  as  a  priest,  much  more  as  high- 
priest."  The  Sadducees,  who  had  thns  far  sooceeded, 
tried  to  persuade  Hyrcanus  that  the  Pharisees  did  this 
designedly  in  order  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  ascertain  it,  Hyrcanus  demanded  of  the  San- 
hedrim to  sentence  the  offender  to  capital  punishraeDt 
But  the  Pharisaic  doctors  of  the  law,  who  had  no  spe- 
cial enactment  against  indignities  heaped  upon  a  sover- 
eign, who  believed  and  taught  that  all  men  are  alike  ia 
the  sight  of  God,  and  whose  very  president  at  this  lime 
propounded  the*  maxim  of  leniency,  said  that  acoording 
to  the  law  they  could  only  give  him  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  was  the  regular  punishment  for  slanderen; 
It  was  this  which  made  Hyrcanus  go  over  to  the  Sad- 
ducees, massacre  many  of  the  Scribes,  and  fill  the  San- 
hedrim with  Sadducees  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  lOt, 
5,  6,  with  KidduMkin,  66  a;  Griitz,  Getchickte  der  Juden 
(2d  ed.),  iii,  453. 

e.  This  deplorable  condition,  however,  soon  passed  br, 
and  the  Scribes  were  again  in  the  ascendency  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when 
Simon  ben-Shetach  (q.  v.),  brother  of  queen  Salome 
(Berakofhf  48  a),  was  the  president  of  the  Sanbedriai, 
and  Jehudah  ben-Tabai  vice-president  (B.CI  110-65)1 
Though  Simon  ben-Shetach  had  for  a  time  to  quit  t^e 
court  and  hide  himself,  because  he  was-  accused  of  tm- 
son  against  the  sovereign,  yet  Alexander  Jannjeos  rein- 
stated him  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Parthian  ambas- 
sadors, who  missed  at  the  royal  table  the  wisdom  of  this 
scribe,  which  they  had  so  much  enjoyed  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  then  filled  with  the  Saddi- 
cees  whom  John  Hyrcanus  had  put  there,  and  by  kb 
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wisdom  repeatedly  in  the  pretece  of  the  queen  and 
king  ooofounded  these  Sadduceea  by  puzzling  questions 
about  the  tieatmeut,  without  tradition,  of  such  legal 
cases  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  so  much 
so  that  they  gradually  quitted  the  aapreme  court,  and 
Simon  filled  the  vacancies  with  the  scribes.    The  ca- 
lamitous event  which  happened  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles while  Alexander  Jannans  was  officiating  in  the 
Temple  [see  Tabermaclks,  Fkast  of]  checked  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  scribes,  but  it  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  fact  that  this  sovereign,  on  his  death- 
bed, committed  his  wife  to  the  care  of  the  Pharisees 
(Josephus,  AtU,  xiii,  16, 1, 2).    Under  Simon  ben-She- 
tach  and  Jehndah  ben-Tabai  the  Sanhedrim  was  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  Sadducees,  and  a  festival  day  was 
instituted  (March  17,  B.C.  78)  to  commemorate  the  re- 
turn of  the  retidae  of  the  scribes  (X'^'lfi'^O  na-^ift) 
who  went  into  exile  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  was  not 
the  only  important  work  effected  by  these  two  doctors 
of  the  law.     To  render  divorce  difficult,  Simon  ben- 
Shctach  decreed  that  the  money  of  marriage-settlement, 
which  was  at  first  deposited  with  the  wife's  father,  and 
afierwards  laid  out  in  household  furniture — thus  being 
no  loss  to  the  husband  in  case  he  divorced  his  wife — 
should  amount  at  least  to  two  silver  tninas  (about  £7 10s.) 
if  the  bride  were  a  maiden,  and  half  that  sum  to  a 
widow;  that  the  husband  should  invest  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  to  draw  it  out,  and  that  the  whole  of  bis 
property  should  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  this  set- 
ilement  (M^'inD,  ffvyypa^),  thus  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  defrauded  of  it  by  unprincipled 
heirs  (Babylon  Kethubothy  82  b;  Jemsalem  Kethuhoiht 
cap.  viii,  eod;  Sabbath,  xiv,  6;  xvi,  6).    See  Mar^ 
BUOE.    Simon  ben-Shetach,  moreover,  introduced  su- 
perior schools  into  every  proTindal  town,  and  ordained 
that  all  the  youths  from  the  age  of  sixteen  should  visit 
them  (Jerusalem  Kethuhotk,  viii,  11),  which  created  a 
new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  nation.  See  Schools. 
Their  zeal,  however,  to  uphold  the  law  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadducees  led  them  to  commit  rigorous  acts  towards 
their  antagonists  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16,  1);  and  on 
one  occasion  Jehudah  ben-Tabai,  to  eradicate  the  Sad- 
ducean  notions  from  the  people  [see  Sadduceb],  con- 
demned to  death  a  false  witness  in  a  capital  trial  {Mac- 
cothj  V,  b).    But  when  Simon  ben-Shetach  reprimanded 
his  colleague  for  this  unlawful  act,  Jehudah  ben-Tabai, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  so  tnily 
penitent  that  he  at  once  gave  up  the  presidency,  threw 
himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had  condemned, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  beseeching  God  to  take  his 
own  life  as  an  atonement  for  the  one  he  had  judicially 
taken  away  (Und,),    This  rash  act  taught  him  greater 
leniency  for  the  future,  and  accounts  for  his  precept  to 
judges :  ^  Only  as  bng  as  the  accused  stand  before  thee 
regard  them  as  transgressors. of  the  law;  but  regard 
them  as  innocent  immediately  after  they  are  released, 
and  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law"  {Aboth,  i,  8). 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Si- 
mon ben  -  Shetach's  extraordinary  conscientiousness, 
which  must  have  greatly  iroprened  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  ihe  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    The  Sadducees, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rigorous  measures  against  them, 
suborned  two  witnesses,  who  testified  that  his  son  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime.    He  was  accordingly  sentenced 
to  death.    As  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
witnesses,  being  filled  with  horror  that  they  bad  con- 
demned innocent  blood,  oonfessetl  that  they  had  borne 
false  witness.    But  as  the  law  from  time  immemorial 
bad  enacted  that  **  the  svidenoe  onoe  given  and  accept- 
ed cannot  be  revoked*'  (Maimonides,  Itid  Hu'Chezaka 
HUchoih  Eduih,  iii,  6),  and  though  Simon's  fatherly 
feelings  for  a  moment  made  him  hesitate  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  exficutioOf  yet  his  mm,  to  uphold  the  dig- 


nity of  the  law,  exclaimed  to  him,  **  Father,  if  thou 
wishest  that  salvation  should  come  to  Israel  through 
thee,  pay  no  regard  to  my  life,"  and  accordingly  the 
son  died  a  martyr  to  the  honor  of  the  law  (Jerusalem 
Chagigah,  ii,  2;  Sanhedrin,  i,  5;  vii,  3>  This  noble 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Simon  ben-Shetach  evidently 
made  him  lay  down  the  maxim,  '^Teet  witnesses  most 
carefully,  and  be  cautious  in  questioning  them,  lest  they 
learn  therefrom  how  to  impart  to  their  falsehood  the 
garb  of  truth"  {Abothf  i,  9).  No  wonder  that  tradition 
celebrates  Simon  ben-Shetach  as  "the  restorer  of  the 
divine  law  to  its  pristine  glory"  (Kidduahin). 

f,  Shemaja  (=2a/i«ac,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9,  4) 
and  Abtalion  (=noXXi<tfv,  ibid,  xv,  1,  1,  10,  4)  are 
the  two  great  doctors  of  the  law  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  and  "vioe-presidency  (B.C.  65-80)  as 
the  fourth  pair  (H'lait).  They  are  generally  considered 
as  having  been  proselytes;  but  this  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that  according  to  the  Jewish  law  no  proselyte  could 
even  be  an  ordinary  member  of  the  seventy-one.  In- 
deed, Gratz  (iii,  481)  has  shown  that  they  were  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  that  the  notion  of  their  having  been 
proselytes  rests  upon  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Talmud.  Though  very  few  of  their  enactments 
have  come  down  to  us,  yet  the  influence  which  their 
great  learning  and  unflinching  integrity  gave  them 
among,  the  people  at  large,  and  especiaUy  among  the 
succeeding  doctors  of  the  law,  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
any  question  an  authoritative  reception  if  it  could  be 
traced  to  have  been  propounded  by  Shemaja  and  Ab- 
talion (Mishna,  Edayoth,  i,  3 ;  Paachim,  66  a),  who  were 
styled  the  two  magnate*  of  their  day  (*l*l*in  "^Pl^li)* 
The  two  maxims  of  these  distinguished  scribes  which 
have  survived  reflect  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Jevrs  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Thus  Shemaja  urged  on 
his  disciples,  "Love  a  handicraft,  hate  the  rabbinate, 
and  befriend  not  thyself  with  the  worldly  powers" 
{Abothf  i,  10);  while  Abtalion  said,  "Sages,  be  careful 
in  your  utterances,  lest  ye  draw  upon  yourselves  the 
punishment  of  exile,  and  ye  be  banished  to  a  place 
where  the  water  is  poisonous  [i.  e.  of  seductive  influ- 
ence], and  the  disciples  who  go  with  you  drink  thereof 
and  die,  and  thus  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  name 
of  God"  {ibid,  i,  11).  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Shemoja^s  unflinching  integrity  from  his  conduct  at  the 
trial  of  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim.  When  this  mag- 
nate was  summoned  before  the  supreme  tribunal  to  an- 
swer the  accusation  of  the  mothers  whose  children  he  had 
sUin,  and  when  his  armed  appearance  and  his  retinue  of 
soldiers  frightened  the  other  members  of  the  court  into 
silence,  Shemaja,  the  president,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death  against  him  (Josephus,  Atii, 
xiv,  9, 4).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible,  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered  to  continue 
their  work  in  peace.  Their  glory  was,  however,  in  great 
measure  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no  longer 
thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen 
to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance. 
The  regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the  scribes' 
classes;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect  (Jost,  i,  248- 
258).  On  the  death  of  Shemaja  and  Abtalion,  there 
were  no  qualified  successors  to  take  their  place.  Two 
sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied 
it,  but  they  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  incom- 
petence. A  question  was  brought  before  them  which 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  other  scribes  could  answer. 
At  last  they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  "Was  there  none 
present  who  hod  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who  had  been 
so  honored  ?"  The  question  was  answered  by  Hillel  the 
Babylonian,  known  also,  then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son 
of  David.  He  solved  the  difficulty,  appealeid  to  prind^ 
pies,  and,  when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  ar- 
gument, ended  by  laying,  "  So  have  I  heard  from  my 
masters  Sbemiga  and  Abtalion."     This  was  decisiveb 
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The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hillel  was  invited  by 
acclamation  to  enter  on  his  high  office.  His  alleged  de- 
scent from  the  house  of  David  may  have  added  to  bis 
popularity. 

g.  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  cir.  B.C.  112)  has  hardly 
received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students  of  the  Gospel 
history.  The  noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of 
his  order,  we  may  see  in  him  the  best  fruit  which  the 
system  of  the  scribes  was  capable  of  producing.  It  is 
instructive  to  mark  at  once  how  far  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how  far  be 
inevitably  fell  short  of  iL  The  starting-point  of  his 
career  is  given  in  a  tale  which,  though  deformed  by 
Rabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fresh  and  genial  enough. 
The  young  student  had  come  from  Golah,  in  Babylonia, 
to  study  under  Shemaja  and  Abtalion.  He  was  poor 
and  had  no  money.  The  new  rule  requiring  payment 
was  in  force.  For  the  most  part,  he  worked  for  his  live- 
lihood, kept  himself  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the 
rest  as  the  fee  to  the  college  porter.  On  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  failed  to  find  employment.  The  doorkeeper 
refused  bim  entrance ;  but  his  zeal  for  knowledge  was 
not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed  himself  outside,  under 
a  window,  to  catch  what  he  could  of  the  words  of  the 
scribes  within.  It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  but  he  remained  there  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon 
him  six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed  it, 
sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and,  when  they  found 
out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  payment.  "For 
such  a  man,"  said  Shemaja,  "one  might  even  break  the 
Sabbath"  (Geiger,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxi;  Jost,  i,  254). 
In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity,  Hillel  had  as  his  col- 
league Menachem,  probably  the  same  as  the  Essene  Ma- 
naen  of  Joeephus  {A  rU,  xv,  10,  5).  He,  however,  was 
tempted  by  the  growing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a 
large  number  (eighty  in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his 
followers,  entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  his  calling  as  scribe  and  his  habits  of  devotion. 
They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous  apparel,  glit- 
tering with  gold,  which  was  inconsistent  with  both 
(Jost,  i,  259).  The  place  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by 
Shammai.  The  two  were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor. 
One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the 
Ab-beth-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach, 
however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Phar- 
isees, within  the  order  of  the  scribes,  there  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  ten- 
dencies— one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  liberal- 
conservative.  The  points  on  which  they  differed  were 
almost  innumerable  (comp.  Geiger,  tU  sup,).  In  most  of 
them — questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  undean- 
ness,  as  to  the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills — we  can  find 
little  or  no  interest  On  the  former  class  of  subjects 
the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremes!  de- 
velopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or  an 
unclean  Israelite  became  itself  unclean.  **  Defilement" 
was  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  even  with  the  careful  scrupulosity  described  in 
Kark  vii,  1-A.  They  were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sab- 
batarian. It  was  unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the 
Sabbath  which  would  in  any  sense  be  in  operation  dur- 
ing it,  e.  g.  to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the 
sea.  It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit  the 
sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in  its  strict- 
ness, and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adultery  of  the  wife 
could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i,  257-269).  We  must 
not  think  of  them,  however,  as  rigid  and  austere  in 
their  lives.  The  religious  world  of  Judaism  presented 
the  inconsistencies  which  it  has  often  presented  since. 
The  **  straitcst  sect"  was  also  the  most  secular.  Sham- 
mai himself  was  said  to  be  rich, luxurious,  self-indulgent. 


Hillel  remained  to  tiie  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  is  liii 
youth  (Geiger,  loc  cU.),  The  teaching  of  UiQel  sbow«4 
some  capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  His  persooal  char- 
acter was  more  lovable  and  attractive.  WbUe  on  the 
one  side  he  taught  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditioBs.  He  was  the 
first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
of  the  law  with  a  dialectic  precision  which 
to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost,  i,  257>  When  the  let- 
ter of  a  law,  as  e.  g.  that  of  the  year  of  release,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it 
was  kept  at  all,  only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  interpre- 
tation which  met  the  difficulty  or  practically  set  it  aride. 
His  teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  manner  an  adap- 
tation to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  disfavor,  even 
for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoiling  his  dinner  by 
her  bad  cooking  (Geiger,  loc,  cit,).  The  genial  charac- 
ter of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and 
present  some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching: 
^  Trust  not  thyself  to  the  day  of  thy  death."  **  Judge 
not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  place."  "Leave 
nothing  dark  and  obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  when  I  have  time ;  for  how  knowest  thoa  wheth- 
er the  time  will  come  ?"  (comp.  James  iv,  1&-15).  ^  He 
who  gains  a  good  name,  gains  it  for  himself;  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  gains  everlasting  life* 
(comp.  John  v,  39 ;  A  both,  ii,  5-8).  In  one  memorable 
rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  Grospel :  '*  Do 
nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  wouldest  not  that  he 
should  do  to  thee."  The  contrast  showed  itadf  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foUowen  not  less  than  in  the  tcachera 
The  disciples  of  Shammai  wen  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  used  the  sword 
to  decide  their  controversies.  Out  of  that  school  grew 
the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive,  the 
political  bigots  of  Pharisaism  (Jost,  i,  267-269).  These 
of  Hillel  were,  like  their  master  (comp.  e.  g.  the  adriee 
of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v,  84^2),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerast, 
unwilling  to  make  enemies^  content  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  dis- 
posed to  foster,  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism 
the  full  burden  of  the  law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  See 
Proselyte.  One  subject  of  debate  bet  ween  the  schoob 
exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper  than  these  ques- 
tions, touching  upon  the  great  problems  of  the  unireise. 
*'  Was  the  state  of  man  so  full  of  misery  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been?  Or  was 
this  life,  with  all  its  suffering,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be 
valued  and  used  as  a  training  for  something  higher  than 
itself?"  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter  and  the 
wiser,  view  (Jost,  i,  264). 

Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  mast  have  ap- 
peared to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both.  While 
they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  "  spake  as 
one  having  authority,"  ^  not  as  the  scribes**  (MatL  vii, 
29 ;  comp.  the  constantly  recurring  **  I  say  onto  yba"). 
While  they  confined  their  teaching  to  the  diiss  cif 
scholars,  he  "had  compassion  on  the  multitudes"  (ix, 
86).  While  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  ooun- 
cil  or  in  their  schools,  he  journeyed  through  the  cities 
and  villages  (iv,  28 ;  ix,  85 ;  etc).  While  they  spoke  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing  far  off,  he  pro- 
claimed that  it  had  already  come  nigh  to  men  (iv,  17). 
But,  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties, he  must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagoniam  to  the 
school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  HilleL  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath (xii,  1-14 ;  2  John  v,  1-16;  ete.)  and  the  idea  of  pari- 
ty (Matt.  XV,  1-11,  and  its  parallels),  this  was  obvioudy 
the  case.  Even  in  the  oontrovexBy  about  diToroi^  whik 
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bis  chief  work  was  to  assert  the  troth,  which  tlie  dispu- 
tants on  both  sides  were  losing  sight  of,  he  recognised,  it 
most  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a  true 
LDterpxetation  of  the  law  (xix,  8).  When  he  summed 
op  the  great  commandment  in  which  the  Uw  and  the 
prophets  were  fulfilled,  he  reproduced  and  ennobled  the 
precept  which  had  been  given  by  that  teacher  to  his 
diflcipks  (vii,  12 ;  xxii,  34-40).  So  far,  on  the  other 
handf  as  the  temper  of  the  Uillel  school  was  one  of  mere 
adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tra- 
dition, wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  mnst  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly 
condemning  it. 

A.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to  remember 
that  Uillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  rabbins,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii,  46,  and 
that  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  substantially  his  sao- 
eeawr,  was  at  the  head  of  this  school  daring  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain 
the  fact  which  so  many  passages  in  the  gospels  lead  us 
to  infer— the  existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the 
scribes  themselves  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognise 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher  (John  iii,  1 ;  Mark  x,  17), 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (xii,  34),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii,  51),  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to  confess  even 
their  half- belief  (xii,  42),  afraid  to  take  their  stand 
against  the  strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought 
together  the  Sadducsean  section  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  ultra-Pharisaic  foUowers  of  Sharomai.  When  the 
last  great  crisis  came,  they  apparently  contented  thero- 
Relves  with  a  policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii,  50, 51),  pos- 
sibly were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting  of  the 
confederate  parties,  not  a  formally  constituted  Sanhe- 
drim. All  its  proceeiUngs,  the  hasty  investigation,  the 
immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated  by  irregularity  (Jost, 
i,  407^409).  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  violence  was 
once  over,  and  popular  feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Ga- 
maliel summoning  courage  to  maintain  openly  the  pol- 
icy of  a  tolerant  expectation  (Acts  v,  34). 

5.  Education  and  Life, — (1.)  The  special  training  for 
a  scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. According  to  the  Pirke  Aboth  (v,  24),  the  child 
began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five  and  the  Mishna  at  ten. 
Three  vears  later  everv  Israelite  became  a  child  of  the 
law  {Bar'Mitsvah\  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey 
it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teach- 
ing of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating  their 
Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries.  For 
the  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who  devoted 
himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  scribe,  something  more  was 
required.  He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied 
for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  famous  rabbi.  If  he 
were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town 
or  village  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn  was 
tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If  he  passed  it, 
he  became  a  **  chosen  one"  (lina,  comp.  John  xv,  16), 
and  entered  on  his  work  as  a  disciple  (C!arpzov,  App, 
CrxL  i,  7).  The  master  and  bis  scholars  met,  the  former 
sitting  on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (D'^^'^sbn)  on 
a  lower  bench,  the  younger  (D^SUp)  on  the  ground, 
both  litenliy  *<at  his  feet."  The  class-room  might  be 
the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or 
the  private  school  of  the  rabbi.  In  addition  to  the  rab- 
bi, or  head  master,  there  were  assistant  teachers,  and 
one  interpreter,  or  crier,  whose  function  it  was  to  pro- 
claim abiid  to  the  whole  school  what  the  rabbi  had 
spoken  in  a  whisper  (comp.  Matt  x,  27).  The  education 
was  ehiefly  catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  qnestiona,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,** What  was  the 
great  Gommaodment  of  all?    What  must  a  man  do  to 


inherit  eternal  life?"  or  casuistic,** What  might  a  man 
do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath?"  or  ceremonial, 
**  What  did  or  did  not  render  him  unclean?"  We  are 
left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and  answers  of 
the  schoolroom  of  Luke  ii,  46;  but  those  proposed  to 
our  Lord  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by  the  scribes,  as  tests 
of  his  proficiency,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  what 
was  commonly  discussed.  The  Apocryphal  gospels,  as 
usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  irritating  pue- 
rilities. (Comp.  EvangeL  Infant,  c.  45,  in  Tischendorf, 
Codex  Apoc,  N".  T.).  In  due  time  the  pupU  passed  on 
to  the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  **  words  of  the 
scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or  might 
pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth-ham-Mid- 
rash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mystical  uterpre- 
tation.  In  both  cases,  pre-eminently  in  the  latter,  par- 
ables entered  largely  into  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude,  and  left  it  to  his 
hearers  to  interpret  for  themselves.  See  Farau.e. 
That  the  relation  between  the  two  was  often  one  of 
genial  and  kindly  feeling  we  may  infer  from  the  saying 
of  one  famous  scribe,  *'I  have  learned  much  from  the 
rabbins  my  teachers,  I  have  learned  more  from  the  rab- 
bins my  colleagues,  I  have  learned  most  of  all  from  my 
disciples"  (Carpzov,  App,  Crit,  i,  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  office.  The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced  the  for- 
mula,*'! admit  thee,  and  thou  art  admitted  to  the  chair 
of  the  scribe,"  solemnly  ordained  him  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  (the  T^Z'^^0  =  x^ipoB&ria),  and  gave  to  him, 
as  the  svmbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  **key  of 
knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi,  52),  with  which  he  was  to 
open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom.  So  ad- 
mitted, he  took  his  place  as  a  Chaber,  or  member  of  the 

fraternity,  was  no  longer  dypdfifJuiToc  icai  ISuarric  (Acts 
iv,  13),  was  separated  entirely  from  the  multitude,  the 
brute  herd  that  knew  not  the  law,  the  *'  cursed"  **  people 
of  the  earth"  (John  vii,  15, 49).  (For  all  the  deteila  in 
the  above  section,  and  many  others,  comp.  the  elaborate 
treatises  by  Ucsinus,  A  ntiqg.  Heb,,  and  Heubner,  De  AcU" 
demiia  Ilebrasorum,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  ch.  xxi.) 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after  his  ad- 
mission the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions,  the  chances 
of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give  himself  to  any 
one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or  more  of 
them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  an  art>itrator  in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii, 
14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  law  and  the  prophets 
for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  s.  v.  **  Phylacteria"),  or  a 
notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  efr- 
pousflds,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more 
fortunate  was,  of  course,  attractive  enough.  Theoreti- 
cally, indeed,  the  office  of  the  scribe  was  not  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  fees  paid 
by  the  pupils  were  appropriated  by  the  teacher  (Bux- 
torf,  Synag,  Judaic,  c  46).  The  great  Hillel  worked  as 
a  day-laborer.  PauVs  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's 
work  as  a  carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the 
popular  conception  of  the  most  honored  rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  considerable  enough. 
Scholars  brought  gifts.  Rich  and  devout  widows  main- 
tained a  rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to  the  injury  of 
their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii,  14).  Each  act  of  the 
notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of  the  jurist,  would  be 
attended  bv  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  position,  there  was  a  like  con- 
tradiction between  theory  and  practice.  The  older 
scribes  had  had  no  titles  [see  Rabbi]  ;  Shemaja,  as  we 
have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them.    In  our 
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Lord'd  time  the  psussion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban  (we  are  re> 
minded  of  our  own  Reverend,  Very  Reverend.  Right 
Reverend),  presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  of 
ambition  (Scrupius,  De  Tit,  Rabbi,  in  Ugolino,  ch.  xxii). 
Other  forms  of  worldliness  were  not  far  oft  The  later 
Rabbinic  saying  that  "  the  disciples  of  the  wise  have  a 
right  to  a  goodly  house,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft  couch** 
reflected  probably  the  luxury  of  an  earlier  time  (Ursini 
A  ntiqq,  //<*6.  c.  5,  ut  sup,).  The  salutations  in  the  mar- 
ket-place (Matt,  xxiii,  7),  the  reverential  kiss  ofifered  by 
the  scholars  to  their  master,  or  by  rabbins  to  each  other, 
the  greeting  of  Abba,  father  (ver.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  flor, 
Ifeb,  ad  loc.),  the  long  aroXai,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  x<V(ov  and  tfiartov  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
with  the  broad  blue  zizith  or  fringe  (the  Kpcatrrtiov  of 
MatL  xxiii,  6),  the  Tephillim  of  ostentatious  size — all 
these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  a  scribe's  life.  Draw- 
ing to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy 
and  thonght  of  Judabm.  the  close  hereditary  caste  of 
the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them. 
Unless  the  priest  became  a  scribe  also,  he  remained  in 
obscurity.  The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible 
and  base.  For  the  scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at 
feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (ver.  6;  Luke 
«v,  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  in  this  period  was 
marked,  under  these  influences,  by  a  deep,  incurable 
hypocrisy,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had 
done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognised 
by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil.  Some  there 
were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  taking  their 
place  side  by  side  with  prophets  and  wise  men  among 
the  instruments  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  was  teach- 
ing men  (^latt.  xxiii,  84).  The  name  was  still  honora- 
ble. The  apostles  themselves  were  to  be  scribes  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (xiii,  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not 
refuse  the  salutations  which  hailed  him  as  a  rabbi.  In 
"Zenas  the  lawyer**  (w/mc6c.  Tit  iii,  13)  and  ApoUoe 
''mighty  in  the  Scriptures,**  sent  apparently  for  the 
apecial  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  fcaxai  vofiueai  which 
prevailed  at  Crete  (TiL  iii,  9),  we  may  recognise  the 
^ork  wiiich  members  of  the  order  were  capable  of  doing 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

IIL  The  AMOBAI3I,  or  Later  Doctors  o/the  Low, — 1. 
Name  and  Date. — The  name  A  moraim  (S^K'l'lISM,  sing. 
K^ISX,  from  ^SX,  to  say,  to  hold  forth,  to  expound), 
-like  the  appellation  TVmatm,  is  Aramaic ;  it  literally  de- 
notes recorders,  expositors,  and  was  given,  al^er  the  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  to  those  ''wise  men**  and  ''doc- 
tors of  the  law**  who  alone  constituted  the  authorized 
recorders  and  expositors  of  the  received  Halachah.  The 
period  of  the  Amoraim  begins  with  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  R.  Jehudah  the  Holy  (A.D.  220),  and  termi- 
nates with  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(cir.  A.D.  500),  embracing  nearly  270  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Amoraim, — As  the  title  implies, 
these  Amoraim  had  to  examine,  decide,  and  exiM>und 
the  import  of  the  Mishna  for  general  practice.  AfYer 
the  redaction  of  the  Mishna  bv  Jehudah  the  Holv  (A.D. 
163-193),  this  corpus  juris  became  the  canonical  code, 
and  constituted  the  source  of  study  and  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice, both  in  Babylon,  whither  it  was  imported  imme- 
diately after  its  appearance  by  the  celebrated  Rab 
(q.  v.),  and  in  Palestine.  These  commentaries  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  Mishna  in  the  two  countries  are  embod- 
ied in  the  two  Talmuds,  or  more  properly  Gemaras, 
which  are  named  after  them — viz.  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lon. The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  made  up  in  Tiberias 
about  A.D.  400,  because  the  Christian  government  took 
away  from  the  doctors  of  the  law  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion, thus  causing  the  extinction  of  the  patriarchate  and 
the  declension  of  the  Palestinian  school;  while  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud  was  not  closed  finally  till  the  period 


of  the  Saboraim,  as  the  achools  were  still  greatly  floor- 
ishing  in  Babylon  under  the  presidency  of  i?<«f  A  MetkSb- 
ta  (Xra'^nQ  lS*i*)),  or  heads  ofschooU,  and  the  Resk 
Galutha  QKTAi  t?*^*-)),  or  the  princes  of  the  exOeM,  aa 
they  were  called.  See  Midrash;  Talmud.  For  the 
distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  who  occupied  the  pa- 
triarchate, and  were  the  presidents  and  rice-praidcBts 
of  colleges  during  this  period,  we  must  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Schools,  Jewish,  where  they  are  enumented  ia 
chronological  order. 

IV.  The  Saboraim,  or  the  Teachers  of  the  Law  after 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Talmud,— I,  A'ame  cmd  Dale.— 
The  appellation  Saboraim  (C^Sfi'^'lStJ,  from  the  Aramaic 
*120,  to  think,  to  discern,  to  judge)  property  signifies  ie- 
cisores,  and  was  given  to  those  doctors  of  the  Uw  who 
determined  the  law  (HS^n)  from  a  careful  examinatioB 

of  all  the  pros  and  cons  (K'^2D)  urged  by  the  AmoniB 
in  their  controversies  on  di^dne,  legal,  and  ritual  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud.  Hence  the  remark  of 
Sherira  Gaon  (A.D. 968-998),  "Though  no  independent 
legislation  existed  after  the  cessation  of  the  Amoraim, 
yet  there  continued  exposition  and  weighing  of  the 
transmitted  and  prevalent  opinions;  and  it  is  from  this 
weighing  of  opinions  that  the  doctors  derive  their  name, 
Saboraim**  (Griitz,  v,  426).  The  period  of  (he  Saboraim 
extends  from  about  A.D.  600  to  A.D.  6d7.  This  period, 
however,  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  and  it  is  only  (be 
first  part — L  e.  from  the  death  of  Rabina,  A.D.  500,  to 
the  death  of  R.  Giza  and  R.  Simuna,  A.D.  550 — which 
can  properly  be  denominated  the  real  Saboravn  epoch ; 
while  the  second  part,  which  consists  of  the  inter^'al  be- 
tween the  real  Saboraim  and  the  rise  of  the  Gaonim, 
from  A.D.  550  to  657,  has  no  proper  designation,  because 
the  doctors  who  lived  at  this  time  and  the  work  which 
they  did  are  alike  unimportant  and  desultory. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Saboraim, — Unlike  their  prede- 
cessors the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim,  and  their  sacceasors 
the  Gaonim,  these  doctors  of  the  law  neither  formed  t 
succession  of  teachers  nor  were  they  engaged  in  any 
new  work.  They  were  a  circle  of  literati  and  teachen, 
who  supplemented  and  completed  the  work  of  the  Amo- 
raim. They  explained  all  doubtful  questions  in  the 
Talmud,  made  new  additions  to  it  both  from  oral  tradi- 
tions and  MS.  notes,  inserted  into  it  all  the  anecdotes 
which  were  current  in  the  different  schools,  ckwed  it, 
and  wrote  it  down  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  bare 
it.  Hence  their  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  theories, 
but  was  pre-eminently  practical  The  chief  men  among 
these  Saboraim  which  have  come  down  to  ns  by  name 
are  R.  Giza,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Sora,  and  R. 
Simuna,  the  president  of  the  college  atPumbaditha  and 
Rabal  of  Rob.  Their  disciples  and  sucoesson  who  be- 
long to  this  period  are  unknown  (Grfitz,  r,  15  sq.; 
422  sq.). 

V.  The  Gaonim,  or  the  Last  Doctors  of  the  Law  m  the 
Chain  of  Rabbinic  Succession, — 1.  Name  and  Date.— 
It  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  Ga£m 
CjIMv),  the  title  of  the  chief  doctors  of  the  law  who  sic- 
ceeded  the  Saboraim.    One  thing,  however,  is  oeruio— 
nameh',  that  it  is  not  Hebrew,  since  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Talmud  this  word  signifies  prtde,  Aav^linftf, 
while  here  it  is  an  honorable  appellation  given  exdiH 
sively  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  distinguished  col- 
leges at  Sora  and  Pumbaditha.  Now,  the  period  in  whkh 
it  originated  may  throw  some  light  on  the  etymok^ 
of  this  title.    Griitz  (v,  189, 477)  has  shown  that  this 
title  obtained  A.D.  cir.  658.    When  Ali,  the  aon-iiHlav 
and  vizier  of  Mohammed,  was  elected  caliph  (JBSb\  and 
the  Islamites  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  and 
the  other  against  him,  both  the  Babylonian  Jews  aad 
the  Nestorian  Christians  decided  in  his  favor  and  imk 
dered  him  great  assistance.    Maremes^who  sopported 
Ali*s  commander-in-chief  in  the  nege  of  Mosul,  was 
nominated  CathoUcos,  while  RlBaac^  the  presadeot  oC 
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the  ooUege  at  Sora,  who  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
Jews  aided  All  in  the  capture  of  Firaz-Shabur  (May, 
657),  was  rewarded  with  the  title  Gaon  {excellence),    Ac- 

eordingly  the  title  *p&0  is  either  of  Arabic  or  Persian 
origin,  and  properly  belonged  to  the  presidents  of  the 
Sora  college,  who  iJone  bore  the 'appellation  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  president  of  the  subordinate  sister  col- 
lege at  Pumbaditha  was  called  the  head  of  the  college 
(Heb,  n^^^>  OXn,  Aramaic  XrS'^nia  ©-^l)  by  the 
Babylonians;  and  the  appellation  Gaon,  whereby  they 
were  sometimes  styled,  obtained  at  first  among  the  nou- 
Babylonian  Jews,  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  dignities  of  the  respective  colleges  iu  Babylon. 
It  was  only  after  917,  when  Pumbaditha  became  of  equal 
importance  with  Sora,  and  especially  after  942>1038, 
when  Sora,  after  the  death  of  Saadia,  hegan  to  decay 
altogether,  and  Pumbaditha  continued  alone  to  be  the 
college  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  that  the  presidents  of 
iu  college,  like  those  of  Sora,  were  described  by  the 
title  Gaon.  The  period  of  the  Gaonim  extends  from 
A.D.  657  to  1034  in  Sora,  and  from  657  to  1088  in  Pum- 
baditha, during  which  time  the  former  <x>Ilege  had  no 
leas  than  thirty -five  presidents  and  the  latter  forty- 
three.     See  Pumbaditha;  Sora. 

2.  As  to  the  orgamzation  of  these  colleges,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  school  sat  in  front ;  next  to  him  in  rank  was 
the  $mperior  judge  (Heb.  "pn  n^a  2X;  Aramaic  XS'^'^n 
Kaai),  who  discharged  the  judicial  functions,  and  was 
preaumptive  successor  to  the  Gaonate.  Then  came  the 
ten  who  constitutea  the  more  limited  synod,  seven  of 
whom  were  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  students 
Cnnba  *«»itn),  and  three  associates  (0*^*1311) ;  these  sat 
with  their  faces  towards  the  president  Then  came  the 
collie  of  one  hundred  members,  subdivided  into  two  un* 
even  bodies — the  one  consisting  of  seventy  members  and 
representing  the  Great  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  the  other  con- 
sisting of  thirty  members  and  representing  the  Smaller 
Sanhedrim.  Of  these  hundred,  the  seventy  only  were 
ordained ;  they  bore  the  title  of  teewhere  (S'^S'lbx,  oui- 
ffittrf),  or  the  ordained  sagee  (Q*^3mDri  *^Q:n),  and 
were  capable  of  advancing  to  the  highest  office,  while 
the  other  thirty  were  simply  candidates  (*^^Vp  *^3a), 
mnd  do  not  seem  to  have  been  legally  entitled  to  a  seat 
or  voice.  The  seventy  sat  in  seven  rows,  each  consist- 
ing of  ten,  and  being  under  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  college.  They  transmitted  their  membeiship  to 
their  sons. 

3.  TheWorkandAuthoriiyo/the9eCoUege8.-Ai\\Bl&[ 
times  these  colleges  assembled  together  for  two  months 
in  the  year — viz.  in  Adar  (= March)  and  £lul  (= Sep- 
tember). In  these  sittings  the  members  explained  dif- 
ficult points  in  the  Talmud,  discussed  and  answered  all 
the  legal  and  ritual  questions  which  were  sent  in  dur- 
ing the  vacation  from  the  different  Jewish  communities 
abroad,  and  enacted  new  laws  for  the  guidance  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  dispersed  congregations,  in  accordance 
with  ihe  requirements  of  the  ever -shifting  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  and  the  sundry  localities.  Each 
member  of  the  college  took  part  in  the  discussions;  the 
president  summed  up  the  various  opinions,  decided  the 
question,  and  ordered  the  secretary  to  write  down  the 
decision.  All  the  decuions  which  were  passed  through 
the  session  were  read  over  again  by  the  president  before 
the  assembly  wss  dissolved,  were  signed  in  the  name 
of  the  ooU^e,  sealed  with  the  college  seal,  and  forward- 
ed by  special  messengers  to  the  respective  coromunities, 
who,  in  return,  sent  gifts  to  the  college,  which  consti- 
tuted the  extraordinary  revenue  of  these  schools  fur 
training  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Their  ordinary  income 
was  derived  from  regular  taxes  which  the  college  fixed 
for  those  communities  which  were  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  Sora  extended  over  the 
south  of  Irak,  with  the  two  important  cities  Wasit  and 

to  Ophir  (= India),  and  its  annual  income,  even 


when  it  began  to  decline,  amounted  to  1500  ducats; 
while  that  of  Pumbaditha  extended  over  the  north  of 
Irak  up  to  Khorassan.  The  president,  with  the  superior 
judge  and  the  seven  heads  of  the  college,  appointed 
judges  for  each  district,  and  gave  them  regular  dipUn 
mas.  As  these  judges,  or  dayanim  (D*^3*^*T),  had  not  only 

to  decide  civil  questions,  but  also  to  settle  religions  mat- 
ters ;  they  were  also  the  rabbins  of  the  respective  com- 
munities, and  selected  for  themselves,  in  each  place,  two 
learned  members  of  the  congregation,  who  were  styled 
elders  (Q*^3pT),  and  with  them  constituted  the  judicial 
and  rabbinate  college.  This  local  college  had  to  issue 
all  the  legal  instruments — such  as  marriage  contracts, 
letters  of  divorce,  bills  of  exchange,  business  contracts, 
receipts,  etc  Though  each  of  the  two  imperial  colleges 
had  the  power  of  governing  itself  and  of  managing  its 
own  affairs  and  dependencies,  yet  the  College  of  Sora 
was,  at  first,  over  that  of  Pumbaditha^  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  facts:  (1.)  In  the  absence  of  the 
prince  of  the  exiles,  the  gaon  of  Sora  was  regent,  and 
called  in  the  taxes  from  all  the  Jewish  communities. 
(2.)  The  College  of  Sora  got  two  shares  of  the  taxes, 
while  Pumbaditha  only  got  one  share.  (3.)  The  presi- 
dent of  Sora  took  precedence  of  the  president  of  Pumba* 
ditha,  even  though  the  former  happened  to  be  a  young 
man  and  the  latter  an  old  man.  In  later  times,  how 
ever,  the  College  of  Pumbaditha  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Sora,  and  eventually  eclipsed  it.  These  seats  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  were  trained  the  doctors  of  the  law — the 
successors  of  the  ancient  scribes — and  which  represent- 
ed the  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  and  ordination,  were 
extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

VI.  Literature, — Krochmal,  More  Neboche  J/a'Seman 
(Lemberg,  1851),  p.  161,  etc ;  Frankel,  Afonatsschriftjur 
Geschichte  und  Wissenschajfl  des  Judenthums  (Dessan, 
1852),  i,  203  sq.,  403  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Lilera" 
tare  (Lond.  1857),  p.  9,  etc.;  Catalogus  Libr,  Hdfr.  in 
Bibliotheca  Bodkiana^  p.  2615,  etc;  Griitz,  in  Frankel's 
MotuUsschnJl  (Leipe.  1857),  vii,  836  sq.,  381  sq.;  Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Frankel,  IJodegetica 
in  Mischnam  (Lips.  1859) ;  and  the  Latin  monographs 
of  Syrbius  (Vitemb.  1670),  Georgius  (ibid.  1734),  and 
Hect  (Francof.  1737);  also  Pick,  The  Scribes  in  the 
Time  of  Chtist  (in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly^  1878,  p. 
249  sq.). 

Scrip,  an  old  Saxon  name  for  satchei  (BiUe  £daca» 
tor,  iv,  209),  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  XS^ph^.yaMt  (from  tt^V,  to  collect;  Sept  ovWo- 
yrDf  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  where  it  appears  as  a  synonym 
for  C^r^Sil  *^?3  (rb  Kaiiov  to  voifitvucov),  the  bag  in 
which  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or 
other  necessaries.  In  Symmachus  and  the  \u\g.peraf 
and  in  the  maiginal  reading  of  A.  V. "  scrip,"  appear  in 
2  Kings  iv,  42  for  the  ybp^  tsiklSti,  which  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.  is  translated  husk  (comp.  Gescn.  s.  v.) .  The 
vfjpa  of  the  New  Test,  appears  in  our  Lord's  command 
to  his  disciples  as  distinguished  from  the  Z*^nj  (Matt. 
X,  10;  Mark  vi,  8)  and  the  fiaXXavriov  (Luke  x,  4; 
xxii,  35,36),  and  its  nature  and  use  are  sufficiently  de- 
fined by  the  lexicographers.  The  English  word  has  a 
meaning  precisely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek. 
Connected,  as  it  probably  is,  with  scrajye,  scrap,  the  scrip 
was  used  fur  articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to 
shepherds  {As  You  Like  It,  act  iii,  sc.  2).  It  was  niade 
of  leather  (Milton,  Comus,  626).  The  later  sense  of 
sa-ip  as  a  written  certificate  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
of  different  origin  or  meaning ;  the  word,  on  its  first  use 
in  English,  was  written  script  (Chaucer).  The  scrip  of 
the  ancient  peasants  was  of  leather,  used  especially  to 
carrj'  their  food  on  a  journey  (>)  ^jyc^  rwv  aprtav,  Suid. ; 
^if>pa  ri  dpro^opov,  Ammon.),  and  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word  ^*^73*)n 
is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is  named  as 
part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds  in  their  com- 
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mon  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  (Lightfoot,  Hot,  Ilth.  on  Matt,  x,  10).  The 
(wyi7,  on  the  other  band,  was  the  loose  girdle,  in  the 
folds  of  which  money  was  often  kept  for  the  sake  of 
safety  [see  Girdle]  ;  the  /3aXXavriov  (sacculus,  Volg.), 
was  the  smaller  bag  used  exclusively  for  money  (Luke 
xii,  88).  See  Bag.  Lightroot,  on  the  authority  of  rabbi 
Nathan,  describes  the  scrip  as  "a  kind  of  vesture,  which 
was  a  little  upper  garment  in  which  were  many  places 
sewed,  where  they  put  anything  they  met  with  that 
they  had  occasion  to  use ;  so  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
apron  with  divers  purses  or  pockets  made  in  it,  in  which 
the  Jews  put  their  necessaries  as  we  do  in  our  pockets, 
which  apron  they  could  readily  put  off  or  on,  wear  or  lay 
aside,  as  they  saw  occasion.  As  in  such  an  apron  they 
had  their  pockets,  so  in  the  scarf  or  girdle  wherewithal 
they  girded  their  undercoats  they  had  their  purses. 
Their  girdles  were  ordinarily  of  linen,  and  in  them  they 
kept  their  money  when  they  travelled  or  went  from 
home  on  their  business*'  (Temple  Service^  ix,  121).  See 
Purse.  Notwithstanding  the  great  hospitality  of  the 
Orientals,  travellers  cannot  always  calculate  upon  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  food  in  their  cottages,  for  most  of 
the  peasants  are  so  poor  that  they  can  rarely  afford  to 
keep  more  provisions  than  will  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  their  families.  Pedestrian  travellers  and  shep- 
herds are  therefore  accustomed  to  take  with  them  a 
satchel,  or  wallet,  in  which  they  carry  some  dry  food 
and  other  little  articles  likelv  to  be  useful  on  a  joumev. 
It  was  in  such  a  bag  that  David  carried  the  pebble  with 
which  be  smote  the  boasting  champion  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  $am.  xvii,  40).  When  Christ  sent  forth  his 
apostles,  he  forbade  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
these  satchels;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  show 
the  completeness  of  their  dependence  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, while  executing  their  mission,  than  their  neg- 
lecting to  supply  themselves  with  what  all  other  travel- 
lers would  have  regarded  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
(Matt.  X,  10;  Mark  vi,  8;  Luke  ix,  8;  comp.  Luke  xxii, 
85, 86).  They  were  to  appear  in  everj'  town  or  village 
as  men  unlike  all  other  travellers,  freely  doing  without 
that  which  others  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh 
rule  given  in  Luke  xxii,  35,  86,  perhaps,  also,  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  (yXwffcroiro/iov, 
John  xii,  6),  and  that  when  the  disciples  were  without 
bread  they  were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulness  (l^Iark 
viii,  14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent.  The  scrip  is  often  made  of  haircloth, 
9nd  is  of  various  forms.  In  Palestine,  however,  it  is 
usually  made  of  leather  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  109).  In 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  many  of  the  usages  introduced 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  are  still  retained,  the 
terip  is  usually  of  goat -skin,  and  is  generally  carried 
over  the  shoulder.     The  purse,  which  some  inaccurate 

commentators  have  con- 
founded with  the  scrip, 
was  always  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  A  kind 
of  sanctity  is  attributed 
to  the  scrip  by  some  of 
the  Eastern  Jews,  as  it 
preserves  their  food  from 
being  polluted  by  being 
brought  into  con  tact  with 
those  whom  thev  are 
tau$;ht  to  regard  as  un- 
clean or  profane  (see  Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
p.  97).  Thomson  found  the  farmers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  carrying  wallets  made  of  the 
skins  .of  kids  stripped  off  whole  and  roughly  taimed; 
and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the  scrip  of  the  Bible 
{Land  and  Book,  i,  532  sq.). 

Scriptoria,  the  desks  of  religions  houses  at  which 
the  monks  wrote  in  the  scriptorium. 

Scriptorinm.   In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  learning 
was  neglected  elsewhere,  such  literature  as  there  was 
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(bund  a  refuge  in  nionasterie&  lo  every  great  abbe^ 
there  was  an  apartment  called  scnptariann,  or  doaau 
anliquarii,  where  writers  were  constantly  enaployed  in 
copying  psalters,  missals.  Church  music,  and  such  other 
works  as  they  could  obtain.  The  monks  in  these  writ- 
ing-rooms  were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  occupations  in 
silence,  and  cautiously  to  avoid  mistakes  in  grammar, 
spelling,  or  pointing.  In  some  cases  authors  prefixed  to 
their  works  a  solemn  adjuration  to  the  tranacribers  to 
copy  them  correctly.  When  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
same  work  was  to  be  made,  it  was  usual  to  employ  sev- 
eral persons  at  the  same  time  in  writing;  each  person, 
except  the  writer  of  the  first  skin,  began  where  his  fel- 
low was  to  leave  off.  Sometimes  they  wrote  after  an- 
other person,  called  the  dictator,  who  held  the  original 
and  dictated ;  hence  the  errors  in  orthography  in  many 
ancient  MSS.  These  scriptoria  were  ordinarily  so  ar- 
ranged that  benches  were  placed  one  behind  another 
for  the  copyists,  so  that,  a  master  or  person  standing  at 
one  end  and  naming  a  word  or  musical  note,  it  could  be 
quickly  copied  by  all,  each  naming  it  in  Bacceaon. 
lliese  writing  monks  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  librarii,  a  term  applied  to  the  common 
so'ipiores  who  gained  a  living  by  writing,  but  their 
more  usual  designation  was  aniiguarii.  Isidore  of  Sev- 
ille  says,  "The  librarii  transcribed  both  old  and  new 
works,  the  antiguarii  only  those  that  were  ancient ;  from 
hence  they  derived  their  name."  It  was  the  dnty  of  the 
librarian,  or  precentor  of  the  monastery,  to  provide  the 
writing-monks  with  the  books  they  were  to  copy,  and 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  occapatioo;  they 
were  also  forbidden  to  write  anything  without  his  per- 
mission.- The  junior  monks  were  usually  employed  in 
the  transcription  of  ordinary  books,  but  it  was  ordained 
that  "  the  gospels;  psalters,  and  mireals  should  be  care- 
fully written  by  monks  of  mature  age."  Nans  were  oc- 
casionally employed  in  a  similar  way. — Farrar,  EcHts, 
Diet,  s.  v. 

ScripturalistB,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  Prot- 
estants on  account  of  their  fundamental  doctrine  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and 
obedience.  The  Jews  also  occasionally  use  the  same 
word  to  denote  those  who  reject  the  Misbmi  and  adhere 
solely  to  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures. 

Scripture  (sn^,  hethdb,  Dan.  x,  21,fmftj^  as  else- 
where rendered;  in  the  New  Test,  ypafifj  of  the  same 
signification,  but  always  rendered  **  Scripture").  The 
chief  facts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  IndividmiUr 
and  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be  found 
under  Biblk;  Canon;  and  ScRiprrRSS,  Holt.  It  will 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  (In  doing  this  we 
substantially  adopt  Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Did,  of 
the  Bible.) 

1.  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivitr  that  the 
word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In  the  ear- 
lier books  we  read  of  the  law,  the  book  of  the  law.  la 
Exod.  xjcxii,  16,  the  commandments  written  on  the 
tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be  **  the  writing  of  God* 
(ypa^i)  0€0t)),  but  there  is  no  special  senae  in  the 
word  taken  by  itself.  In  the  passage  from  Dan.  x,  21 
(n'QX  ansa,  Sept.  Iv  ypa^y  aXij^ciac))  where  the 
A.  v.  has  "the  Scripture  of  truth,**  the  words  do  not 
probably  mean  more  than  "a  true  writing.**  The 
thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be 
found  there:  the  statement  there  given  was  certainly 
not  a  quotation  from  any  Biblical  book.  The  allusioo 
doubtless  is  to  the  divine  purposes,  which  are  figurative- 
ly represented  as  a  book  of  destiny  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxix, 
16 ;  Rev.  v,  1).  See  Book.  This  first  appears  in  2  Chroo. 
XXX,  6, 18  (n^ins^,  Sept.  KorA,  Htv  ypafiiv—A»Y, *'m 
it  was  written"),  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  books  which  led  the 
earlier  scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  onU  ti»- 
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dUioii,aiid  gave  therefore  to  "  the  writing"  a  distinctive 
pre-eminence.  See  Scbibbs.  The  aame  feeling  showed 
itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation,  *'  It  is  writ- 
ten," often  without  the  addition  of  any  words  defining 
the  paange  quoted  (Matt,  iv,  4,  6;  xxi,  13;  xxvi,  24). 
The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this 
sense.  A  slight  change  passed  over  that  of  the  He- 
brew, and  led  to  the  substitution  of  another.     The 

C^S^nS)  (toA«Mi>i= writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Test.,  was  used  for  a  part,  and  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Old  Test,  (the  Hagtographa  [q.  v.]),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (kethib)  came  to  have 
a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text,  which, 
though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as  kertj  the  right  in- 
telligible reading  to  be  read  in  the  congregation.  An- 
other word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  Mikra  («^  |3«,  Neh.  viU,  8),  or  «  reading,"  the  thing 
read  or  recited,  recitation.  (The  same  root,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  sacred  book  of  Islam 
IKorau = recitation  ].)  This,  accordingly,  we  find  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  collective  ypa^ai.  The  boy  at  the 
age  of  five  begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten  passes 
on  to  the  Mlshna  {Pirlx  Ahoth^  y,  24).  The  old  word 
has  not,  however,  disappeared,  and  S^HSH,  **  the  writ- 
ing," is  used  with  the  same  connotation  {ibid,  iii,  10). 

2.  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypa(^fi  passed  into 
the  hnguage  of  the  New  Test.  Used  in  the  singular,  it 
is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from 
the  Old  Test.  (Mark  xii,  10 ;  John  vii,  88 ;  xiii,  18 ;  xix, 
37 ;  Luke  iv,  21 ;  Kom.  ix,  17;  GaL  iii,  8,  et  al.).  In 
Acts  viii,  32  (i|  mpioxn  Ttic  ypa^iit)  it  takes  a  some- 
what burger  extension,  as  denoting  the  vtriHnff  of  Itaiah ; 
but  in  ver.  85  the  more  limited  meaning  reappears.  In 
two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the 
wider,  some  the  narrower,  sense. 

(1.)  na<ra  ypa^  ^ioirvivfrrog  (2  Tim.  iii,  16)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.y.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,"  as  if  ypa^fi*  though  without  the 
article,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Old  Test  as  a 
whole  (comp.  irafra  wKocofifff  Eph.  ii,  21 ;  iraaa  'Icpo- 
ooXvfuif  Matt,  ii,  3),  and  ^toiryivaToc,  the  predicate 
asserted  of  it.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  construe- 
tion.  Even  if  we  should  retain  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  ^iorrvEvtrroc  as  the  pred- 
icate. **  Every  Scripture— sc  every  separate  portion — 
is  divinely  inspired."  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that 
thb  assertion  of  a  truth,  which  both  Paul  and  Timothy 
held  in  common,  would  be  less  suitable  to  the  context 
than  the  assigning  of  that  truth  as  a  ground  for  the  fur- 
ther inference  drawn  from  it;  and  so  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rendering,  "  Every 
ypa^T,  being  inspired,  is  also  profitable  ..."  (comp. 
Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  EUicott,  Wiesinger,  ad  loc.). 
But  this  renders  the  latter  clause  unbahinced,  and  the 
Kai  is  evidently  intended  as  a  copulative,  and  not  as 
a  mere  expletive  adverb.  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypaifni  dependent  on 
the  adjective  dcoff-vcverroc  ("  every  inspired  writing"), 
as  if  we  recognised  a  ypaipfi  not  inspired.  The  tuus  lo- 
qaendi  of  the  New  Test,  is  uniform  in  this  respect,  and 
the  word  ypa^n  is  never  used  of  any  common  or  secular 
writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  iraTw  rrpo^rireia 
ypa^fjg  (2  Pet.  i,  20)  seems  at  first  sight,  anarthrous 
though  it  be,  distinctly  collective.  "  Every  prophecy 
of  (i.  e.  contained  in)  the  Old-Test,  Scripture."  A  closer 
examination  of  the  passage  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  The  apostle,  aAer  speaking  of  the 
vision  on  the  holy  noount,  goes  on,  "  We  have  as  some- 
thing yet  firmer,  the  prophetic  word"  (here,  probably, 
mclading  the  utterances  of  New-Test,  irpo^^rac,  as  well 
»  the  writings  of  the  Old  Test).  So  6  irpo0ijriic6c 
Xoyoc  fa  used  by  Philo  of  the  wonis  of  Moses  {Leg,  A  /- 
fay.  iii,  14;  i,  95,  ed.  Mang.).  He,  of  course,  could  rec- 
ognise no  prophets  bnt  those  of  the  Old  Test    Clement 


of  Rome  (ii,  11)  nses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  included  iri 
the  canons.  Men  did  well  to  give  heed  to  that  word. 
They  needed  one  caution  in  dealing  with  it.  They 
were  to  remember  that  no  ifpo^/ifnia  ypa^tjit  no  such 
prophetic  utterance  starting  from,  resting  on,  a  ypa^ 
came  from  the  ISia  iwiXvmCt  the  individual  power  of 
interpretation  of  the  speaker,  but  was,  like  the  ypa^ 
itself,  inspired.  It  was  the  law  of  Trpo^tinia,  of  the 
later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  that  men  of  God  spake 
"  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  So  in  the  only  oth- 
er instance  in  which  the  genitive  is  found  (Rom.  xv,  4), 
Yl  TrapaKkrianQ  r&v  ypa^iav  is  the  counsel,  admonition, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  Aoyoc  TraptucKifot^  ap- 
pears in  Acts  xiii,  15  as  the  received  term  for  such  ai^ 
address,  the  sermon  of  the  Synagogue.  HapdjcXi^ic 
itself  was  so  closely  allied  with  wpo^ufnia  (comp.  Bar« 
nabas  =  vl6c  irpofririiaf;  =  vlbg  wofDoieX^ffeafc)  that 
the  expressions  of  the  two  apostles  may  be  reganled  aa 
substantiallv  identical. 

8.  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collective 
meaning  is  prominent  Sometimes  we  have  simply  ai 
ypa^ai  (Matt  xxi,  42 ;  xxii,  29 ;  John  v,  89 ;  Acts  x vii, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  XV,  8).  Sometimes  vaaai  ax  ypo^ac  (Laike 
xxiv,  27).  The  epithets  urtat  (Rom.  i,  2),  vpo^riKoi 
(xvi,  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet  iii| 
16  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  al  \otirai  ypa^ 
fai  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test  exclusively,  or 
mclude  other  writings  then  extant  dealing  with  the 
same  topics.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  such  writ- 
ings did  exist  A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvi,  26  with 
Ephes.  iii,  5  might  even  suggest  the  conclusion  that  in 
both  there  is  the  same  assertion  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
apostles  and  pivpkett  of  the  Church,  and  so  that  the 
*' prophetic  writings*'  to  which  Paul  refers  are,  like  the 
spoken  words  of  New-Test  prophets,  those  that  reveal 
things  not  made  known  before,  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ, 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  2d  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  xi)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this  nature, 
not  from  the  Old  Test,  quoted  as  6  vpo^ttTtKOQ  \6yoQ 
(comp.  2  Peti,  19),  and  that  in  the  1st  Epistle  (ch.  xxiii) 
the  same  is  quoted  as  17  ypa<pfi.  Looking  to  the  special 
fulness  of  the  prophetic  gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(I  Cor.  i,  5;  xiv,  1),  it  is  obviously  probable  that  some 
of  the  spoken  prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing; 
and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  both  the  apostolio 
and  the  post -apostolic  references  are  connected,  first 
with  that  Church,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it 

4.  In  one  passage,  rd  lepd  ypafifmva  (2  Tim.  iii,  15)' 
answers  to  *'  The  Holy  Scriptures"  of  the  A.  V.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in  John  vii,  15 ;  Acts  xxvi, 
24,  have  a  wider  range,  including  the  whole  circle  of 
Rabbinic  education.  As  determined,  however,  by  the 
use  of  other  Hellenistic  writers,  Philo  {Leg,  ad  Caium, 
ii,  574,  ed.  Mang.),  Josephus  {Ant,  Proem.  8,  x,  10,  §  4; 
ConL  Apion,  i,  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ac- 
curately translated  with  this  special  meaning. 

SCRIPrURE,  Apocryphal.  The  books  which  we 
now  call  Apocryphal  were  read  in  some  of  the  early 
churches,  but  not  in  alt  They  were  utterly  forbidden  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  Cyril  {Catech, 
4,  n.  22,  p.  66,  67),  where  he  directs  the  catechumens  to 
read  no  Apocryphal  books,  but  only  the  canonical,  which 
he  names  as  they  are  now  found  in  the  Bible,  with  the* 
exception  of  Revelation.  The  like  determination  was 
made  for  some  other  churches  by  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cea  (Cone  hoodie  can.  59).  In  some  churches. they 
were  allowed  to  be  read  with  a  mark  of  distinction,  as 
books  of  piety  and  moral  instruction,  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  were  never  named  as  inspired  books,  nor 
made  use  of  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  They  were 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  canonical,  taking  that  word  in  a 
large  sense  for  such  books  as  were  in  the  rule,  or  can- 
on, or  catalogue  of  books  authorized  to  be  read  in  the 
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Church. —  Bingham,  ChriaUan  AtUiq,  bk.  xiv,  ell.  iii, 
§  16.    See  Apocbypha. 

SCRIPTURE,  Intbrpretation  op,  Jewish.  We 
here  present  some  details  sapplementar}'  to  the  art.  In- 

TBRPRETATION  (q.  V.). 

I.  Among  the  Rabbinic  Jews, — Immediately  after  the 
dose  of  the  canon,  the  study  of  the  Old  Test,  became 
an  object  of  scientific  treatment.  A  number  of  God> 
fearing  men  arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  encourage- 
ment, and  solemn  admonitions,  rooted  and  bnilded  up 
the  people  in  their  most  holy  faith.  The  first  among 
these  was  Ezra,  who  read  and  explained  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  8).  As  the  Bible  formed  the  central 
point  around  which  their  legends,  sermons,  lectures, 
discussions,  investigations,  etc,  clustered^  a  homiletico- 
exegetical  litemture  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  devel- 
oped, which  was  called  Midrash  (JO'^^iQi).  This  Mid- 
rash  again  developed  itself  in  the  Ilalachdh  (HSPn),  L  e. 
current  law,  fixed  rule  of  life;  also  called  KHSTQIS,  what 
was  heard  or  aceqited,  and  I/agadah  (TVl^Ti),  L  e.  what 

was  said,  without  having  the  authority  of  a  law,  i.  e. 
free  exposition,  homilies,  moral  sayings,  and  legends. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  Scripture,  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  contained  an  answer  to  eveiy  question, 
the  text  was  explained  in  a  fourfold  manner,  viz. :  1, 
tdtSfi,  in  a  simple,  primary,  or  literal;  2,  Un*T,  second' 
ary,  homikiic,  or  spiritual;  3,  TlS*^,  allegorical;  4,  ^^D, 
recondite  or  mysterious  sense,  which  was  afterwards  des- 
ignated by  the  acrostic  Pardes  (q.  v.).  These  four 
modes  of  interpretation  were  also  espoused  by  the  cele- 
brated Nicholas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.),  which  he  describes  in 
the  well-known  couplet — 

"  Littera  gesta  docet,  qnid  credns  Allegoria, 
Horalis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  auagugla.** 

Long  before  De  Lyra,  we  ako  find  a  threefold  mode  of 
interpretation  by  Origen,  viz.:  etafiarisio^,  ^xvcoq, 
and  irvtvfiariKo^  (comp.  vtpi  6px^v,  lib.  iv,  c.  2). 
As  the  Midrashic  literature  has  already  been  treated  in 
the  art.  Midrash  (q.  v.),  we  can  only  refer  to  it.  The 
fourfold  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  was  not  sufii- 
cieut  for  the  explanation,  and,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing that  "  the  law  can  be  interpreted  in  forty-nine  dif- 
ferent modes"  («'^3fi  O  ca  na-^^ia  n-nnn,  Midrash 
Rahb,  Lev,  §  xxvi,  p.  149  b),  all  impossibilities  could  be 
made  possible.  Hence  the  necessity  arose  for  laying 
down  and  fixing  certain  laws  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture.  This  was  done  by  Hillel  the  Great  (q.  v.) 
by  his  XWVQ  T,  or  seven  rules,  according  to  which  the 
law  was  to  be  explained,  viz. : 

1.  Inference  from  minor  to  major  pC^HI  7p).  Thus, 
e.  g.,  in  Exod.  xxii,  13  it  is  not  said  whether  the  bor- 
rower of  a  thing  is  responsible  for  theft.  In  ver.  S^ll, 
however,  it  is  declared  that  the  depositary  who  can  free 
himself  from  making  restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  ac- 
cident must  make  restitution  when  the  animal  is  stolen ; 
while  in  ver.  13  the  borrower  is  even  obliged  to  make 
restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  accident.  Hence  the 
inference  made  from  the  minor  (i.  e.  the  depositary)  to 
the  major  (i.  e.  the  borrower)  that  he  (in  xxii,  18)  is  all 
the  more  responsible  for  theft  (^Baba  Aietaia,  95  a ;  comp. 
also  for  other  examples,  Berakoth,  ix,  5  med.;  Beza,  v, 
2 ;  Satthedrin,  vi,  5 ;  Eduyoth,  vi,  2). 

2.  The  analogy  of  ideas  or  analogous  inferences  (Ttl'^tii 
rtIO).  This  rule  was  employed  by  Hillel  himself 
against  the  sons  of  Batheira,  who  pretended  not  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  evening  of  the  Passover  happened 
to  fall  on  that  day.  Hillel  affirmed  this  question  on 
the  ground  of  the  analogous  inference.  In  NumU 
xxviii,  2  it  is  said  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  ^*  to 
offer  it  in  its  time**  (1*T9^132) ;  and  it  is  also  said  re- 
specting the  Paschal  lamb,  "  let  the  children  of  Israel 
keep  it  in  its  time"  (n;i1S2,  Numb,  ix,  2).     He  thus 


concluded,  since  the  daily  sacrifice  can  be  olleied  oo  the 
Sabbath,  so  likewise  can  the  Paschal  lamb  (Petaekim, 
vi,  2;  Jems.  Pesachim^  66  a;  Toecpbta  Paaekim,  e. 

4). 

8.  Analogy  of  two  objects  in  one  verse  (28K   Y'*^ 

^HK  ^^nSQ).  Thus  in  Lev.  xv,  4  two  objects  are 
mentioned,  the  bed  and  the  chair  pO'^SI  2:CS), 
which,  though  belonging  to  two  different  classes,  have 
the  common  quality  of  serving  for  repose.  And  as  these 
are  declared  to  be  unclean  when  touched  by  btm  who 
has  an  issue,  and  to  have  the  power  of  defiling  both 
men  and  garments  through  contact,  it  is  inferred  that 
all  things  which  ser^^e  for  resting  may  be  rendered  un- 
clean by  him  who  has  an  issue,  and  then  d^le  both 
men  and  garments. 

4.  Analogy  of  two  objects  in  two  verses  (2X  Y*^ 
D'^S'^ns  *^31D13)}  e.  g.,  though  the  command  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary  (Tlina,  Lev.  xxiv,  4)  ia  differeot 
from  the  command  *'  to  put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper* 
(Numb.  V,  2),  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  enjdiied  lor  aH 
times  (ver.  8),  while  the  latter  enjoins  only  the  speedy 
carrying -out  of  the  injunction  (ver.  4);  yet,  becanse 
they  both  have  in  common  the  word  *1X,  command,  the 
conclusion, is  that  every  law  with  regard  to  which  the 
expression  IX  is  used  must  at  once  and  forever  be  car- 
ried out. 

5.  General  and  special  (I3"ifi1  bbs).  Hereby  b  meaat 
that  wherever  a  special  statement  follows  a  general  one. 
the  definition  of  the  special  is  to  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral use.  Thus  in  Lev.  i,  2  we  read,  "  If  any  man  of 
you  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  cattle,  from 
oxen,  and  from  sheep.**  Here  cattle  is  a  general  ex- 
pression, and  may  denote  different  kinds  of  animak. 
Oxen  and  sheep  is  the  special  whereby  the  general  is 
defined,  and  therewith  it  is  rendered  coextensive.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  only  oxen  and  small  cattle  may  be 
brought  as  sacrifices,  but  not  beasts. 

G.  Analogy  of  another  passage  (Cips^  p  «S-r 
"^n:^),  being  an  extension  of  3  and  4. 
7.  The  connection  (IS'^aro  ^ITS^M  nan).     Thus  the 

prohibition  in  Lev.  xx,  11,  "Ye  shall  not  steai,**  only 
refers  to  stealing  money,  because  the  whole  oonnectioa 
treats  upon  money  matters. 

To  these  exegetical  principles  Nahnm  of  Gimso  (q.  v.) 
not  only  added  another  canon,  but  he  also  maiDtained 
that  certain  defined  particles  employed  in  the  text  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  indications  of  a  hidden 
meaning  in  the  words.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Ne- 
chunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.),  on  the  one  band,  and 
seconded  by  Akiba  (q.  v.),  on  the  other,  who  not  only 
adopted  this  principle,  but  went  much  beywid  it.  Start- 
ing with  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  character  of  insfft- 
ration,  he  refused  to  submit  the  sacred  text  to  the  ssme 
critical  rules  as  other  writings.  He  maintained  thsi 
every  sentence,  word,  and  partide  in  the  Bible  moat  have 
its  use  and  meaning,  lie  denied  that  mere  rbetoricsl 
figures,  repetitions,  or  accumulations  occurred  in  tlie  Bi- 
ble. Every  word,  syllable,  and  letter  which  w«s  not 
absolutely  requisite  to  express  the  meaning  which  it 
was  desired  to  convey,  must,  he  maintained,  serve  some 
ulterior  purpose,  and  be  intended  to  indicate  a  spedsl 
meaning.  Akiba  reduced  his  views  to  a  system.  The 
seven  exegetical  principles  of  Hillel  were  enlai^ged  into 
forty-nine,  and  were  strictly  applied  to  eveiy  possiUe 
esse,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  of  such  condusions. 
Great  as  the  authority  of  Akiba  was,  3'et  as  Ibnneriy 
Nechunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  had  opposed  the  exegeticsl 
principles  of  Nahum  of  Gimso,  so  now  rabbi  Ismael  ben- 
Elisa  (q.  v.)  rejected  those  of  rabbi  Akiba,  and  kept  by 
the  rules  of  Hillel,  which  he  somewhat  altered  by  re- 
jecting one,  adding  another,  and  sobdividing  a  third 
into  five  parts.  These  principles  of  rabbi  IsoMel  are 
known  as  his  thirteen  exegetical  canons,  the  f1*>UJ  &'^S 
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m*TO,  by  which  alooe  the  Scriptares  are  to  be  inter- 
preted (nna  noma  nimno),  and  which  are; 
1.  Inference  from  mbwr  to  major  (nOTX^  7p}.    S.  The 

etmparimnqfvordMorideaiitX^'D  tV^V^).  S.Buadingt/ 
the  ftUhtr^  or  tke  ehitf,  km  from  one  mtm,  and  the  chief  law 
from  too  9erse$  OSSIQ  32^  'psn*!  "THK  niHSia  ^K  "^93 

nminS).  4.  Gonarta  and  epeeial  (13*)^  b^3).  6.  S^ 
ekU  and  general  ^hj')  a*)&}.  9»Oeneralt9peeialj  and  gen- 
eral Hz^  t3*1t1  bbS).  T.  il  general  euljeet  tehieh  re- 
quiree  a  eoeeial  one,  and  a  apeeial  tehieh  requires  a  general 

nibfeet  (bisb  "T^iapn  o-ifii  a*nBi  T^-isn  iis).  8. 

IFAm  a  epeeial  law  ie  enacted  far  aomathing  which  hae  a2- 
readg  been  eomprieed  in  a  general  law,  it  showe  that  it  ia 
aUotobe  applied  to  the  whole  daae  HAz^  M'^niS   "^S^l 

XS-i  "jbia  ibsn  is  *17ab!l  KbX).  9.  When  a  «iy«c< 
induded  in  a  general  deeeription  ie  excepted  from  it  for  an^- 
ether  enactment,  while  U  rema^w  in  all  other  reepeete  like 
it,  it  is  excepted  to  be  alleviated,  but  not  aggravated  O^^ 

''.r3?3  siTO  'nn»  i'!5o  -prab  Ksr  bian  rr^n© 

Vttnni  vh^  hprh  ycr^^),  10.  Whm  a  siOjeet  included 
in  a  genertU  description  is  excepted  from  it  for  another  en- 
aetment,  whUe  it  ie  also  not  like  it  in  other  respects^  it  is  ex- 
cepted  both  to  be  alleviated  and  aggravated,  i.  e.  its  comiee- 

tionvith  the  general  law  entirdg  ceases  (^hzZ  n^n^}  'IS'I 

bpnb  »s"»n  la-^arD  vAc  nnx  "jua  -pyob  ks'^i 

Viannb^).  ILlfa  subject  induded  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion has  been  excep/Ud  from  it  for  the  enaetmentqfa  new  and 
opposite  law,  it  eeamot  be  restored  again  to  the  general  doss 
wUees  the  BibU  itself  expressly  restores  U  (11*^11^7  ^y^ 

hz^  r\7^:i  ■»»  o'lnn  ia*in  "p^T^b  kx'»'!  bbaa 

12.  The  sense  qfan  inde/lnite  statement  mnst  either  be  deter" 
mined  from  its  connection^  or  from  the  form  and  tendency 

<if  the  statement  itsOfCm^  "13*11  13'^3ro  *l«bn  'ISI 
1£*IDQ).  13.  When  two  statements  seem  to  corUradict  each 
other,  a  third  statement  will  reconcile  them  (tZ'^Z^T\Z  **ai:9 

■»3''bi3n  ainan  Kis'^a  *i5  nt  nx  nt  o'^o'^naon 

Thifl  canon  of  khmael  was  soon  followed  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  of  Elieser  ben-Jose  the  Galilean,  of  the  2d 
century,  who  laid  down  thirty -two  rules,  which  are 
given  in  the  art  Midrash  (q.  y.)t  §  iv. 

Besides  these  rules,  the  Scripture  was  explained  ac- 
cording to  the  Xotariam  (q.  v.),  or  according  to  the 
Gemairia  ( i^*^iaia'^a ),  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  either  corresponding  to  ytutfierpia  or  ypafifia- 
nicu  The  idea  of  this  rale  was,  since  every  letter 
is  a  numeral,  to  reduce  the  word  to  the  number  it 
contains,  and  to  explain  the  word  by  another  of  the 
ssme  quantity.  Thus  from  the  words  *'Lo!  three 
men  stood  by  him"  (Gen.  xviii,  2),  it  is  deduced 
thst  these  three  angels  were  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Ra- 
phael, because  T^dbo  nam,  and  lo  !  three  men,  and 
bxan-i  i>»-«-ia:i  bxs-^^  •ibx,  these  are  Michad,  Gc^ 
^rid,  and  Raphael,  are  of  the  same  numerical  value,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  reduction  to  their  nu- 
merical value  of  both  these  phrases : 

no   b    cnan^i 

5+80O+8O+300+JH-6O+«+«=701. 

bs"^    •!    sabxa    "^   oibK 

8(H-HlD+200+8+34-30-fl+204-10-H0-K+30+l 

b  K  fi    1    1 

-f«)+l-|-80+80(H-«=T01. 

From  the  passage.  And  att  the  inhabitants  of  ike  earth 
««re  of  one  lawptage  (Gen.  xi,  1),  is  deduced  that  all 
•poke  Hebrew,  riftS  being  changed  for  its  synonym 
'0-b,  and  O*ip^=»  +  lW)+*+300=409,  is  substi- 
tuted for  its  equivalent  nn»  =  1  +8+400=409. 


Another  mode  of  interpretation  was  according  to  the 
*i*)pn  bK,  i.  cread  not  so,  but  so — a  very  important 
rule,  which  exhibits  the  beginnings  of  the  Masorah  (q.v.). 
In  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  nothing  new  was  added  to  the 
exegetical  canons,  and  the  rabbins  of  this  period  did  not  go 
beyond  their  predecessors.  The  main  study  was  devoted 
to  that  branch  of  literature  which  found  its  climax  in  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara,  now  constituting  what  is  termed 
the  Talmud  (q.  v.).  In  the  7th  century,  however,  "  we 
find  ourselves  with  Jewish  scholars  who  had  begun  to 
be  awake  to  the  importance  of  serious  inquiry  into  the 
true  meaning  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  men 
who  brought  to  the  task  of  such  investigations  minds 
not  only  teeming  with  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers, 
but  educated  in  the  severer  science  of  their  own  age. 
Of  this  class  the  representative  is  .Saadias  (q.  v.)  Gaon, 
who  was  beyond  compare,  both  as  a  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, the  most  competent  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  schools  of  Judaism ; 
and  who  was  followed  by  men  yet  more  powerful,  in 
Aben-Ezra,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  others,  who 
have  been,  or  will  yet  be,  treated  in  this  Cydqpcedia, 
These  commentators  do  not  all  adopt  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation.  They  teach  the  same  doctrines  sub- 
stantially, they  write  under  the  influence  of  similar 
prejudices  more  or  less  strong,  and  they  aim  at  like  ob- 
jects; but  they  go  to  work  in  diflferent  ways.  One 
class  address  themselves  to  unfold  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  simple  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Scripture;  and  of  this  class,  some  not  only  attend  to  the 
idioms  of  the  language  and  the  lexicographic  import  of 
words,  but  descend  to  the  niceties  of  the  Masorah,  and 
profess  to  show  how  different  shades  of  meaning  may 
be  brought  out  of  words  by  the  diacritical  uap  of  the 
vowel-points  and  accents.  Another  class  bring  to  their 
aid  the  mythical  apparatus  of  the  Midrashim,  and  crowd 
their  pages  with  the  legends  and  sagas  of  the  Hagadoth. 
Others,  again,  advance  from  the  literal  into  the  allegor- 
ical mode  of  exposition,  and  consider  the  letter  of  the 
document  as  the  signature  or  indication  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  teaching  {  while  a  fourth  school,  disdain- 
ing all  these  lower  modes  of  exegesis,  seek  the  transcen* 
dental  regions  of  the  Cabala.** 

II.  Among  the  Hellenistic  and  Alexandrian  Jews, — 
While  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  with  all  its 
dogmas  and  pharisaic  decisions,  stood  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  the  Old-Test  revelation,  it  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent with  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Separated  from  their 
brethren  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  of  Egj'pt  constituted  an 
almost  independent  sect.  Left  to  themselves,  and  set 
free  from  those  elements  which  led  to  the  development 
of  Rabbinism  in  the  mother  country,  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  pursued  a  different  direction.  They  had  to  defend 
their  faith  from  the  attacks  of  a  philosophical  system 
apparently  related  to  it,  but  claiming  for  those  initiated 
into  its  mysteries  a  higher  spirituality  and  a  loftier  ele- 
vation. To  retain  the  truths  of  Platonism  in  Judaism, 
to  vindicate  them  for,  and  to  elicit  them  from,  the  Old 
Test.,  such  was  the  first  task  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
apologist.  The  medium  of  allegorical  exposition  served 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  necessarily  comes  into  existence 
everywhere,  when  the  religious  faith  has  taken  up  an 
attitude  of  contradiction  to  the  contents  of  those  docu- 
ments which  yet  are  received  as  divine,  and  are  firmly 
retained  (see  Gfrorer,  Philo,  i,  69). 

The  beginnings  of  this  interpretation  can  be  pointed 
out  so  early  as  B.C.  180,  in  the  'E^yriaHi:  ttjc  Muivaiut^ 
rpa^C,  by  Aristobulus,  an  adherent  of  the  Aristotelian 
philo8oph3\  Homage  was  done  to  it  by  the  Thera- 
peuta  (q.v.),who,  according  to  Philo  {De  Vita  Contem" 
plativa  [ed.  Mang.],  ii,  483),  regarded  the  entire  vopo- 
^iaia  (that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures)  as  a  living  being 
(^wov),  and  held  *'  the  words  to  be  the  body,  and  the 
deeper  sense,  which  is  veiled  under  the  words,  to  be  the 
soul :  into  this  the  rational  soul  gazes,  looking  into  very 
hidden  thoughts  by  means  of  the  words,  as  it  were  by  a 
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mirror"  (we  Gfrorer,  PhilOf  ii,  292  sq.).  Josephus,  it 
seems,  also  fancied  this  mode,  as  can  be  seen  from  bis 
words  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  Moses,  in 
his  works,  had  only  indicated  some  things,  and  others 
he  had  communicated  in  allegories  worthy  of  the  topics 
(rd  fiiv  aiviTTOfuvov  rov  vofio^irov,  rd  dk  dXXiyyo- 
povvToi;  fiird  aifivorriroi).  But  it  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  (q.v.)  of  Alexandria,  the  whole 
of  which  are  occupied  with  explanations  or  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

Like  most  Jewish  theologians,  Philo  places  the  an- 
thority  of  Moses  above  that  of  the  other  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  are  considered  rather  as  his  interpreters  and 
followers  than  as  his  equals.  But  even  in  Moses  we 
have  to  distinguish  what  he  attained  by  philosophical 
acquirement  from  that  which  he  received  from  God, 
either  in  ecstasy  (a  state  more  or  less  attainable  by  all 
initiated),  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  or  by  direct  com- 
munications. The  results  of  all  these  are  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  all  deeper  spiritual  truths  appear 
there  veiled;  the  letter  conveying  comparatively  low 
and  carnal  views  in  order  to  condescend  to  the  gross 
and  carnal  notions  of  the  vulgar,  so  as  to  bring  at  least 
tome  truth  to  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  attract 
them  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  views.  It  were  im- 
possible, it  is  ridiculous,  to  interpret  literally  many 
scriptural  statements,  which,  so  understood,  are  contrary 
to  reason,  and  would  degrade  Judaism  below  the  level 
of  heathen  philosophy.  In  explaining  the  Supposed 
allegories  of  Scripture,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sept  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  Philo,  though  traces  of  an  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  occur.  A  good  deal 
was,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact  of  each 
interpreter,  but  the  following  seem  to  have  been  some 
of  the  principles  of  Alexandrian  exegesis:  1.  The  terms 
in  the  text  may  be  expanded,  and  its  statements  applied 
to  any  or  all  topics  to  which  the  same  expressions  might 
figuratively  be  applied.  Thus  the  word  "place"  might, 
besides  its  proper  meaning,  apply  to  the  Logos,  and  even 
to  God,  who  contains  and  fills  alL  2.  The  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  text  may  be  educed  from  the  words  by 
showing  a  similar  etymological  derivation,  and  hence 
an  affinity  between  the  words  and  the  idea.  3.  Ever}'- 
thing  not  absolutely  requisite  in  the  text  was  supposed 
to  point  to  some  special  and  hidden  meaning.  4.  At- 
tention was  to  be  given  to  the  exegetical  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  which  especially  showed  itself  in  the  expla- 
nation of  proper  nouns.  5.  Above  all,  the  commenta- 
tor may,  by  reaching  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  inspired 
writer,  sympathize  with  and  gain  an  immediate  view 
of  the  same  truth.  6.  Several  di£fering  interpretations 
may  all  convey  portions  of  truth.  Such  being  the  pro- 
cedure of  Philo,  the  natural  consequence  was  **  that  he 
completely  altered  the  peculiar  subject-matter  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  whose  essential  char- 
acter is  constituted  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  facts 
and  history;  and  that  he  volatilized  the  truth  of  God 
into  abstract  ideas."    See  Philo  (JuDiSus). 

III.  A  mong  the  CabcUitts, — An  entirely  different  atti- 
tude towards  the  Old  Test,  was  assumed  by  the  Caba- 
lists,  the  Jewish  theosophists  of  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  theosoph- 
ic  doctrine  and  theories  formed  by  fusing  Greek  and 
Oriental  speculations,  together  with  the  Old-Test  reve- 
lation, in  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Test,  especially  the  history  of  creation  in  Genesis, 
and  Ezekiers  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God.  For  this 
purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the  artificial  herme- 
neutical  methods  of  the  Talmudical  Hagadah.  They 
not  only  made  use  of  the  four  modes  of  interpretation 
comprised  in  the  mnemotecbnic  Pardes,  of  the  Notari- 
oon  and  Guimatria  mentioned  above,  but  also  of  the 
Ttiruph  (r|1T)2t),  an  anagram  which  consists  in  the 
change  of  any  word  into  othets  by  the  transposition  of 
the  component  letters,  which  form  various  words.  Thus 
r'^wa^'na,  "  in  the  beginning,"  has  been  anagramatizcd 


VK  n*«'na,  *<a  covenant  of  Are,"  to  accord  with  Deot 
xxxiii,  2;  the  Temurak  (Tl'niQn),  or  permutation,  or  a 
change  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  first  redocaqg 
its  twenty-two  letters  to  eleven  couples,  coopUng  the 
first  with  the  last,  the  second  with  the  one  next  u>  the 

last,  etc.,  as  i>3  o**  30  bn  JT  t^  xn  pn  "na  ca  rst 

and  then  forming  m}*8teriou8  words  from  the  substiinttd 
letters.  They  assert  that  Jeremiah,  in  order  that  be 
might  not  provoke  the  king  of  Babylon  against  him  bj 
making  use  of  the  word  BabjfloH,  artfully  substituted 
"fUO  (Jer.  U,  41),  and  that  it  is  the  sune  as  bax 
Without  going  into  details,  we  will  quote  the  Jewish 
writer  Zunz,  who  (in  his  GottesdUnttUche  Vorirage^  p. 
408)  characterizes  the  Cabalistic  treatment  of  Scriptmt 
in  the  following  manner:  **Tbe  contents  and  agntfics- 
tion  of  the  Biblical  and  Talmudical  doctrines  were  linked 
on  to  traditional  or  self-imagined  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Maj- 
esty. The  secrets  of  the  law  became  now  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  old  precepts  and  opinions  when  this  hod 
been  unriddled.  It  was  believed  that  these  secrets  bad 
been  deposited  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  were  legi- 
ble only  to  the  initiated  or  inspired,  who  knew  how  to 
set  free  the  spirits  confined  in  the  words.  Thus,  then, 
in  all  that  was  given  by  the  Scripture  and  the  Hagadah, 
men  saw  a  sum  of  letters  and  signs,  whose  arbitrary  oofn- 
bination  led  to  the  unveiling  of  mysteries;  and  as  the 
use  of  similar  means  occurred  already  in  the  Hagadah, 
such  a  spiritualizing  of  the  letter,  by  means  of  which  the 
connection  of  Judaism  with  the  eternal  order  r^gnlatiag 
the  heavens  became  known,  was  held  to  be  the  gknr 
of  the  law,  the  highest  attainment  of  all  expotttioo^and 
the  final  aim  of  oil  wisdom.  The  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Halachah  tiA  well  as  the  Hagadah,  the  se^ 
cret  doctrine  and  the  results  of  philoeophy— the  whole 
was  the  bearer  of  an  order  which  regulated  the  world: 
in  which  God  and  law  were  the  foundation,  the  written 
Word  was  the  symbol,  but  the  alleged  body  of  tradition 
was  the  truth.  Into  that  domain  of  the  *  Bf  ercabah*  and 
the  *  Bereshith*  [*the  Chariot'  and  *the  Creadon'],  st 
one  time  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  paUiccr- 
erything  of  expository  material  which  antiquity  hsd 
bequeathed  was  gradiudly  drawn  in,  and  was  extended 
into  philosophioo-mystical  systems  of  Judaism,  an  writ- 
ings of  the  most  manifold  description."     See  Cajlila. 

IV.  A  mong  the  Karaites,— Their  opposition  to  Rabbin- 
ism  would  also  lead  them  to  a  rejection  of  their  mode 
of  interpretation.  They  expounded  the  Old  Test  rim- 
ply  and  naturally,  and  their  expositions  manifest  an 
obvious  effort  to  reach  the  true  spiritual  nnderstandhi^. 
In  general  they  have  penetrated  deeper  mtor  tbe  spirit 
of  the  Old  Test  than  their  opponents. 

See  Hartmann,  Die  emge  VerbindMng  des  AUen  TestO' 
ments  mii  dem  Noun,  p.  884-781 ;  Hirschfeld,  Dtr  Geist 
der  talmudischen  Avsiegnng  der  Bibel—Knter  Tbeil,  Ufa- 
lachische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840) ;  id.  Die  hagadiaeke  E^ 
egese  (ibid.  1847);  Frankel,  VorstHdien  rv  der  Septua^ 
ginta,  p.  163-203;  id.  Ueber  den  Einftuas  der  paisiwn' 
sischen  Exegese  au/die  aUxandriniscke  Hermenemtik  sod 
Programm  zur  ErdJJnung  des  jfuKsck-tkeolog,  Semiaart 
zu  Breslau  (1854);  Welte,  in  the  TUb,tkeoL  Qfiartai- 
sehr\fl,  1842,  p.  19-58 ;  Hamburger,  Heal-EmeyUop,  &  v. 
''  Exegese ;"  SchUrer,  Neutestameniliche  ZeitgncAiH^te,  p. 
446  sq.;  Griitz,  Gesck.  d  Jw/en,  iii,  175  sq.;  iv,  55  sq. 
427  sq. ;  id.  in  Frankel*s  Monatsschr\fl,  1851-52,  p.  136- 
162 ;  Pinner,  Einleitung  zur  Ueberteiznng  des  Tractate* 
Berachoth,  p.  17  b-20  a;  Pressel,  in  Henog's  Reed-Eat' 
cyhlop,  XV,  651  sq.;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstlieke  yar1rSge,p. 
58  sq.,  86  sq. ;  Edersheim,  HisL  of  the  Jeyruk  Naiiom,^ 
182  sq.,  570  sq. ;  Eisenmenger,  NeuenSdedEtesJmdeMthiim^ 
i,  458  sq. ;  Wahlner,  A  mtiquitaies  Ebraontm,  i,  376-5S2; 
Hottinger,  Thesaur,  Philolog,  p.  560-662  ^  Bodenschatz, 
KirchL  Ver/assung  der  heufigen  Juden,  iii,  237-S45; 
D*Aquine  [Ph.],  Veftrum  Rabbinorum  in  Erpoismdo  A»- 
tateucho  (Paris,  1622);  Maimonides,  More  Aekudkim  (t 
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RoaeniBttllei's  ffenulbuch,  iv,  124  sq.) ;  Keil,  fnfrodudion 
to  the  Old  Test,  ii,  880  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah,  p,  48 
M).;  id.  Ecdesiastes,  p.  80  sq. ;  liargulioatb,  Modem  Ju* 
dttism  ItwettiffoUd,  p.  13  sq.     (a  P.) 

SCKIPTIIRES,  Holt,  the  term  generaUy  applied  in 
the  Christian  Church,  since  the  2d  oentiiry,  t<>  denote 
the  ooQective  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
See  BiBLB.  The  names  Scr^yture,  or  '*  writing"  (ri 
ypafq,  2  Pet.  i,  20),  Scr^ptUTres  (at  y/oa^ai.  Matt,  xxii, 
29;  Acts  viii,  24),  Hobf  Scriptures  (tspd.  ypdfifiaTa,  2 
Tim.  iii,  15),  aie  those  employed  in  the  New  Test,  to 
denote  exclostvely  the  writings  of  the  Old.  See  Tes- 
tament. About  A.D.  180,  the  term  The  Holy  Script- 
ure* (jai  ay  tat  ypa^i)  is  used  by  Theophilus  {AdAu- 
toUfCn  iii,  12)  to  include  the  Gospels.  Irenieua  (ii,  27) 
calls  the  whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  The  JHrine  Sertptwes  (diim  ypa^i)^ 
and  The  LonPs  Scripturet  (Dominice  Scriptune,  ▼,  20, 
2).  By  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vii)  they  are 
called  the  Scr^ftures  {ypa^^f  and  the  intpired  Script' 
ure*  {ai,  dtoTrvtwrroi  ypa^).  From  the  end  of  the  2d 
and  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  at  which  time  a  col- 
lection of  the  New -Test,  writings  was  generally  re- 
ceived, the  term  came  into  constant  use,  and  was  so 
applied  as  to  include  all  the  books  contained  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Sept.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 
See  ScBiPTURK. 

L  ConienU  of  Ike  Scriptures, — The  Scriptures  are  di- 
vided into  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  those 
held  sacred  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.     The  former 
are  familiariy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Test.,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of  the  New,    See  Bible.    The  Old 
Test.,  according  to  the  oldest  catalogue  extant  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in 
the  2d  century,  consists  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  or 
the  Pentateuch  (viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy),  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Buth; 
four  books  of  Kings  and  two  of  ParaUpomeiui  (Chroni- 
cles) ;  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Eodesiastesy  Canticles,  and  Job«  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah;  the  twelve  Prophets;  the  books  of  Dan- 
iel, Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  under  which  head  Nehemiah  and 
Esther  seem  to  be  included  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  iv, 
26)w    Origen,  in  the  next  century,  reckons  twenty-two 
books,  calling  them  by  their  Hebrew  names,  which  con- 
sisted generally  of  the  initial  word  of  the  book,  viz. 
Bresith,  or  Genesis;  Walmoth,  or  Exodus;  Waikra,  or 
Leviticus;  Ammesphekodeim,  or  Numbers;  Kllahade- 
barim,  or  Deuteronomy;  Joshua  ben-Nun;   Sophetim, 
or  Judges  and  Buth ;  Samuel ;  Wahammelech  Dabid, 
or  3  and  4  Kings ;  Dibre  Hajammin,  or  Chronicles ;  Ezra, 
which  included  Nehemiah;  Sepher  Tehillim,  or  Psalms; 
Miakith,  or  Proverbs;  Koheleth,  or  Ecclesiastes;  Sir 
Hasirim,  or  Canticles;  Isaiah;  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Ezekiel;  Job;  and  Esther; 
"besides  which,"  he  adds,  *Ms  Sarbath  Sarbane  £1,  or 
Maceabees."    He  omits,  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  the 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.    To  the  b(K>k8  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  catalogue,  Origen  applies  the 
tenn  cantmUxd  Scriptures j  in  contradistinction  to  secret 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  books.     He  does  not,  how- 
ever, include  in  these  latter  the  deutero-canonical  {iv 
Sevrtpi^,  see  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech,  iv,  36)  or  ec- 
desiastieal  books;  to  which  he  also  applies  the  terms 
Scr^siure,  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  Sacred  Books  (Z>e 
Princip,  ii,  1 ;  in  0pp.  i,  16,  79,  etc  v  Cont.  Cels,  viii,  in 
Opp,  i,  778).    Jerome  enumerates  twenty- two  books, 
viz. :  1.  The  Pentateuch,  which  he  terms  Thora,  or  the 
Law,    2.  The  eight  prophets,  viz.  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Buth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  prophetSL  8.  Nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Daniel,  Chronicles, 
Ezrs,  and  Esther.    Some,  he  adds,  enumerate  twenty- 
four  books,  placing  Buth  and  Lamentations  among  the 
Hagiographa.    The  other  books,  read  in  the  churches, 
bat  not  found  in  the  canon,  as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd,  he  terms  Apocrypha,    With 
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this  catalogue  agrees  his  contemporary  Bufinus,  who 
accuses  Jerome  of  compiling,  or  rather  plundering  (com' 
pilandi),  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
by  that  father  of  Susanna  and  the  Benedicite.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  divides  the  canonical  books  into  five  of 
Moses,  seven  other  historical,  five  metrical,  and  five  pro- 
phetical. 

With  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree.  Jose- 
phus  enumerates  twenty-two  books — ^flve  of  Moses,  thir- 
teen prophets,  and  four  books  of  morality.  The  proph- 
ets were  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  the  ear^ 
prophets  (viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings)  and 
the  later  prophets,  which  were  again  subdivided  into 
the  greater  (viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  Talmud  and  the  modem 
Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into  eight  prophets 
and  nine  Hagiographa  (Kethvbim), 

The  canon  of  the  Alexandrian  version  includes  the 
other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  which  we  have  already 
given  in  their  order.  See  Deutero-cakonical.  As 
the  early  Christians  (who  were  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew)  received  this  version,  for  which  they  had  the 
sanction  of  its  employment  by  the  New-Test,  writers, 
and  as  from  it  flowed  the  old  Latin  and  several  other 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  in  the  Bible 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  were  received  indis- 
criminately by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  were,  equal- 
ly with  the  canonical,  read  in  the  churches.  Jerome, 
in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  4th  century,  introduced  a  distinction  by  means 
of  his  prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  placed,  in  all  the  MSS.  and  in  the  early  printed 
editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
from  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  removed  to  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  Bible  after  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  A.D.  1646  (see  Bev.  G.  C.  Gorham's 
Letter  to  Van  Ess  [Lond.  1826]).  Luther  was  the  first 
who  separated  these  books  from  the  others,  and  re- 
moved them  to  a  place  by  themselves  in  his  translation. 
Lonioer,  in  his  edition  of  the  Sept.,  1626,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  much  offence  by  so  doing  that 
they  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cephalieus  in 
1629.  They  were,  however,  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  Plantin  in  1676,  and  have  been,  since  that  pe- 
riod, omitted  in  many  editions  of  the  Sept.  Although 
they  were  never  received  into  the  canon  either  by  the 
Palestinian  or  Alexandrian  Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
been,  by  the  latter,  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
canon  (De  Wette,  Einleitung),  There  are,  besides  these, 
many  books  cited  which  have  long  since  perished,  as 
the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh,  x,  18 ;  2  Sam.  i,  18),  and  the 
book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Numb,  xxi,  14).  Some 
books  bearing  these  names  have  been  printed,  but  they 
are  forgeries.  The  book  of  Jasher,  however,  published 
at  New  York  in  1840,  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the 
appendix  to  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette's  fntm- 
dudion,  a  reprint  of  the  Bristol  forgery,  but  a  transla- 
tion of  the  much  more  respectable  (though  also  spuri- 
ous) book  of  Jasher  which  we  have  already  referred  to 
as  published  at  Naples  in  1626,  and  written  in  excellent 
Hebrew  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  See 
the  American  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1840.  See 
Jashrr. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books,  the  Talmndists 
and  the  Masoretes,  and  even  some  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  translat4)r8 
differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrangement,  which  is 
generally  followed  by  Protestants,  is  made  entirely  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  The  modem  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  thus  arranged,  viz.  five  books  of  Moses;  Josh- 
ua, Judges,  two  books  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kings ; 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets; Psalms,  Proverbs. Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles.  The 
New  Test,  consists  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles 
of  Paul,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  these  are 
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differently  arranged  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  AH 
these  writings  have  been  considered  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  period  as  divinely  inspired 
{BiOKVivaroi,  2  Tim.  iii,  14-16),  as  no  doubt  the  books 
of  the  Old  Test,  were  by  the  Jews  (see  Talmud,  ^Munrn; 
Pbilo,  De  VU.  MosU,  voL  ii;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion,  i, 
3 ;  and  the  manner  of  their  citation  in  the  New  Test). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  maintain 
their  inspiration  (Justin  Martyr,  Second  Apology;  Ire- 
nffius,  i,  4 ;  Origen,  IlEpt  *ApxCJVy  Prsef.),  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  being  as  to  its  limits.  Some  of  the  fa- 
thers maintain  their  verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that 
uf  the  thoughts  or  sentiments,  or  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ers were  merely  preserved  from  error  (  Dupin,  On  the 
Canon),  But  the  first  controversy  raised  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  theses  of  the 
Jesuits  [see  Maccabeks],  who  had  maintained  the  low- 
er notion  of  inspiration,  were  condemned  by  the  facul- 
ties of  Louvain  and  Douai.  Jahn  observes  (Introd,) 
that  on  this  subject  the  entire  Christian  world  was  di- 
vided, and  that  the  condemnation  of  the  theses  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  or  the  Roman  primate,  and 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  no  judgment 
on  the  subject.  Henry  Holden,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
publbbed  his  A  nalyaia  Fidd  in  1662,  in  which  he  de- 
fended that  notion  of  the  fathers  which  maintained 
only  an  exemption  from  errors  appertaining  to  doctrine. 
Jahn  further  observes  {loc  cit.)  that  most  Protestants, 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  defended  the  most 
rigid  notions  of  verbal  inspiration ;  but  that,  from  the 
time  of  ToUner  and  Semler,  the  idea  of  inspiration  was 
frittered  away  and  eventually  discarded.  The  high  no- 
tion of  inspiration  has  been  recently  revived  among 
Protestants,  especially  in  the  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gaus- 
sen,  of  Geneva,  Theopnetutia  ( 1842  ).  The  moderate 
view  has  been  that  generally  adopted  by  English  di- 
vines (Henderson,  On  Inspiratum,  Home's  Introd. ;  ap- 
pendix to  voL  i),  while  m  America  the  extreme  view 
of  verbal  inspiration  has^  until  very  recently,  prevailed. 
— Kitto,  B.  V. 

II.  Hiatory  and  Authenticity  o/ the  Holy  Scriptures. 
—U  The  Old  TettarnenL— The  tir»t  Scripture,  the  PenU- 
teuch,  was  kept  in  a  sacred  place,  the  tabernacle,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the 
successive  sacred  writings  that  were  produced  beibre 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  commit- 
ted to  the  same  safe  custody;  but  when  the  Temple 
was  built,  Solomon  removed  into  it  these  writings,  and 
ctimmanded  that  all  tocceeding  Scriptures  should  be 
there  preserved  also.  Though  the  Temple  was  burned 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  does  not  ap|)ear  that  the  MSS. 
were  destroyed,  for  none  of  the  succeeding  sacred  writers 
allude  to  anything  of  the  kind,  which  they  certainly 
would  have  done  as  a  matter  of  deep  lamentation.  Dur- 
ing the  captivity,  Daniel  (ix,  1 1, 13)  alludes  to  the  writ- 
ten law  as  in  existence;  and  Ezn  (Neh.  viii,  6, 8)  read 
the  book  of  the  law  to  the  people  on  their  return  from 
Babylon.  About  the  time  of  Ezra,  inspiration  closed ; 
the  Spirit  departed  from  Israel  with  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophets,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  him,  the  teal  of  the 
prophets.  Then  the  canon  was  formed  by  Ezra,  and  the 
Jews  never  dared  to  add,  or  allow  anything  to  be  add- 
ed, to  it.  The  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  collected  by 
Ezra,  is  attested  by  Josephus  in  his  book  Contra  Apion. 
wherein  he  mentions  the  number  of  the  books,  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  contents;  and  adds  that  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  no  one  has  dared  to  add,  diminish,  or  al- 
t«r;  and  that  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews  from  their 
birth  to  consider  these  books  the  oracles  of  God,  and, 
if  need  require,  cheerfully  to  die  for  them.  Five  hun- 
dred years  after  Ezra,  a  complete  copy  of  the  canon  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  preserved  in  the  Temple,  with 
which  all  others  might  be  collated.  Although  Christ 
often  reproached  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their 
erroneous  glosses  on  Scripture,  he  never  said  that  they 
had  in  any  way  falsified  the  Scriptures.  Paul  (Rom. 
iii)  2)  reckons  among  their  privileges  that  **  to  them 


were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,"  witboat  implying 
that  they  ever  abused  their  privilege  by  oonupcizig 
them. 

The  Jewish  canonical  division  of  Scripture  into  three 
great  parts — the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writ- 
ings (which  commence  with  the  Psalma) — ia  authorized 
by  our  Saviour  (Luke  xxiv,  44)  when  he  alludes  to  this 
threefold  division :  **  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Mosea,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  con(»niing  me."  * 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Test  is  abandantly 
proved — (1)  by  the  unintentional  testimonies  of  profane 
authors,  who  speak  in  a  corroborative  manner  of  the 
persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  it;  such  profane  au- 
thors being  unquestionably  proved  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  the  sacred  writers  whom  they  corrob- 
orate, such  as  Dioilorus  Siculus,  Looginua,  Poq>byiT, 
etc.,  who  corroborate  Moses;  (2)  by  the  fact  testified 
by  Grotius  that  there  do  not  appear  in  any  genuine 
ancient  record  any  testimonies  that  contradict  those 
produced  in  the  Old  Test. ;  (3)  by  the  corroboration  of 
many  traditions  preserved  among  different  and  remote 
nations;  (4)  by  the  collation  of  many  hundreds  of  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Scriptures  written  at  different  periods  and  by 
various  persons,  in  all  of  which  MSS.  the  most  wonder- 
ful similarity  is  to  be  observed,  the  only  variations  be- 
ing some  trifiing  ones  easily  accounted  for  and  ex|^n- 
ed,  and  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  as  to  doctrine 
or  fact  (Dr.  Kennicott  collated  seven  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.  without  finding  one  various  reading  of  any  actual 
importance) ;  (5)  by  the  agreement  of  ancient  writings, 
such  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  Hebrew, 
which,  from  the  violent  enmity  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  could  never  have  been  by  collusion  (the 
old  Chaldee  Targuros,  or  paraphrases,  agree  so  remark- 
ably with  the  Hebrew  as  to  be  more  pmperly  tsaoela- 
tions  than  paraphrases) ;  (6)  by  the  extraordinary  can- 
dor of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  detail  simply  the  frail- 
ties of  their  great  men  and  their  own  national  crimes^ 
instead  of  seeking  to  exalt  themselves  and  their  natiua 
like  other  historians. 

2.  The  New  7V«f  am^nt— From  the  time  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  completed  till  the  pubiicatitHi  of  the  Isst 
of  the  books  of  the  New  TesL,  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  years  elapsed.  During  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  for  some  time  after  his  ascension,  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission  seems  to  have  been  committed 
to  writing,  fur  the  purpose  of  publication,  by  his  follow- 
ers. During  the  period  between  his  resurrection  snd 
the  publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  churches  possessed  miraculous  giAs,  and  ibe 
apostles  and  disciples  were  enabled  to  explain  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  show  their  fulfilment. 
After  the  Gos|iel  had  attracted  attention,  and  Chriaiian- 
ity  was  planted,  not  only  in  Judiea,but  in  the  cities  of 
Ii^dy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Test,  were  written  by  the  apostles  and  other  inqnred 
men,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  churches.  Al- 
readv  had  others  written  narratives  on  the  rise  of  the 
new  religion,  but  they  were  not  authenticated  (Lake  i, 
1).  When  authentic  documents  were  required  foT  the 
information  of  the  churches,  and  for  the  proawtitM  of 
life  and  godliness  in  every  region,  six  of  the  apoetks 
and  two  disciples,  all  of  whom  were  contemponir 
with  the  Master,  were  divinely  Int^ired  to  write  them. 
The  evangelists  may,  under  divine  guidance,  have 
made  use  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  others,  also  of 
public  records,  and  even  of  private  memoranda;  bat 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  sacred 
writen  were  divinely  guided  as  to  what  they  should 
write. 

These  several  pieces  which  compose  the  Script nm 
of  the  New  Test,  were  written  in  the  Greek  language, 
which  was  then  almost  universally  understood.  They 
were  not  only  received  by  the  churches  with  the  high- 
est veneration,  but  were  immediately  copied  and  hand- 
ed about  from  one  Church  to  another  till  each  was  ia 
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ponessioa  of  the  whole.    From  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  at  firat  circulated,  some  portions  were  neces- 
sarily longer  in  reaching  certain  places  than  others. 
While  copies  of  each  book  would  be  extensively  multi- 
plied, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  fact  that  no  other 
books  beeides  those  which  at  present  compose  the  vol- 
ume of  the  New  Test,  were  admitted  by  the  early 
churches.     The  original  collection  of  the  several  books 
for  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Test,  evi- 
dently took  place  ta,  or  immediaUly  c{fter^  the  apostolic 
age ;  but  it  was  not  any  council  convened  by  any  bish- 
op or  Church  that  first  ascertained  and  determined 
their  canonical  authority.    Indeed,  the  books  admitted 
into  the  canon  were  never  supposed  to  derive  their  au- 
thority and  validity  from  any  council,  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  the  books  existed  before  any  council,  and 
cimsequently  prior  to  any  official  or  ecclesiastical  dec- 
larslions  concerning  them.    As  the  several  books  were 
assumed  to  be  of  complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  by  their  inspired  authors,  the  churches 
were  eager  for  their  possession,  and  had  them  tran- 
scribed and  freely  circulated  everywhere.     Thus,  even 
in  the  apostolic  age,  several  churches  would  be  in  pos- 
Hssion  of  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Test.,  for  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  which  they  had  all  the 
requisite  evidence  from  the  highest  sources.    Though 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  were  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  the  writers  were  Jews,  hence,  as  might  be  i 
expected,  their  compositions  evidence  Jewish  thought,  I 
Mrhich  everywhere  gives  a  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  style  ' 
of  their  several  writings.    We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  were  ever  corrupted ;  in- 
deed, as  these  books  were  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  alterations  were  both  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable without  detection.    These  books  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  by 
the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may  be 
traced  back  in  regular  succession  from  the  present  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.    Some  of  the  ancient  versions, 
as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  oimmencement  of  the 
second,  century.     Now  the  New  Test,  must  necessari- 
ly have  existed  previously  to  the  making  of  those  ver- 
sions; and  a  book  which  was  so  earlv  and  so  univer- 
Bally  read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Svriac  languages,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa 
in  the  Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  an- 
itqtiity;  while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions 
with  our  copies  of  the  original  Greek  attests  their  gen- 
uineness and  anthenticitv. 

But  though  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  which 
have  descended  to  our  times  have  not  been  wilfidly  al- 
tered, they  have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  copying  in  the  course  of  transmis- 
sion.   Still,  the  uniformity  of  the  MSS.  which  are  dis- 
persed in  so  many  countries  and  in  so  great  variety  of 
languages  is  truly  astonishing.     The  various  readings 
onnsiat  almost  wholly  in  palfmble  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion, grammatical  and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  a  letter  or  article,  the  substitu- 
uon  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent-,  or  the  transposition 
of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.    Taken  altogether,  they 
neither  change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine  or  duty  an- 
nounced or  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  (lod.     From  the 
recent  herculean  labors  in  examining  the  MSS.  and  col- 
lecting the  variations,  we  have  for  the  New  Test,  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mill,  Bengel,  Wettstein,  Griesbach,  Mat- 
thci,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Tregellee, 
and  Scrivener,  who  have  examined  several  hundreds  of 
MSS.  and  compared  their  differences.    The  old  versions 
also,  such  as  the  several  Syriac  copie«,  the  Latin,  Cvoth- 
ic,  etc,  have  been  compared  and  their  supposed  varia- 
tions added  to  the  lists.     Even  the  q  notations  found 
in  the  fathers  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal, 
and  all  their  discrepancies  and  peculiarities  seized  on 
and  subjoined  to  the  formidable  catalogue.     The  vari- 
ous readings  of  Greek  New-Test.  Scriptures,  thus  multi- 


plied by  the  fidelity  of  collators,  may  now  amount  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  This  immense  com- 
bination of  labor  has  established  so  convincingly  the 
astonishing  preservation  of  the  sacred  text,  copied, 
nevertheless,  so  many  thousands  oi  times — in  Hebrew 
during  thirty -three  centuries,  and  in  Greek  during 
eighteen  hundred  years— that  the  hopes  of  the  enemies 
of  religion  in  this  channel  have  been  overwhelmed; 
while  the  faithful  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sess in  all  their  purity  those  writings  which  are  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

SCRIPTURES,  Use  of,  in  the  Early  Church. 
We  have  seen  above  that  great  care  was  taken  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  to  secure  a  speedy  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  as  they  were  converted  to  Christianity.  £u- 
sebius  (Z>e  Prop,  Evang.  lib.  xii,  c  1)  says, "  They  were 
translated  into  all  languages  throughout  the  world;" 
while  Theodoret  {J)t  CururuL  Girp-cor.  Ajffect.  Serm.  6,  L 
4,  p.  566)  declares  "  that  ever}*  nation  under  heaven  had 
the  Scripture  in  its  own  tongue."  This  translation  was 
done  to  encourage  its  reading  by  the  people,  and,  still 
further  to  secure  this  end,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to 
have  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongues  laid  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  church  for  the  people  at  their  leisure  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  reading.  Not  only  men  and  women 
were  allowed  to  read,  but  children  also  were  encouraged 
and  trained  from  their  infancy  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Catechumens. were  obliged  to  learn 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  they  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  studies  of  the  cler- 
gy. Both  the  clergy  and  monks  were  accustomed  to 
have  them  read  to  them  at  their  meals,  and  many  be- 
came so  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  could 
repeat  them  by  heart.  Nor  were  the  people  denied  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  homes,  but 
were  rather  encouraged  to  thus  prepare  themselves  for 
the  public  services.  In  these  latter  the  Scripture  les- 
sons, which  were  always  two  at  least,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four,  were  taken  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Test.,  except  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  only  epis- 
tle and  gospel  were  read.  Those  who  withheld  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people  were  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  sacrilege;  but  such  an  offence  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  It  was  considered  a  crime  to  yield  up  the 
Scriptures  to  persecutors  demanding  them,  and  those 
thus  guilty  were  styled  tradiioret,  or  betrayers.  See 
Bingham,  Christtan  Antiq.  (see  Index). 

Scriver,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  clerg>'man  and 
writer  of  devotional  works  in  the  17th  century,  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Spener,  was  bom  at  Rendsburg, 
in  Holstein,  Jan.  2, 1629.  His  childhood  was  spent  un- 
der the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  in  the  trying  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years' War;  but  aweahhy  merchant— the 
brother  of  Scriver's  grandmother — finally  made  provi- 
sion for  his  needs.  After  suitable  preparatory  studies, 
Scriver  became  a  private  tutor,  and  in  1647  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock.  In  1658  he  was  archdeacon  at 
Stendal,  and  in  1667  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  with  which 
position  he  combined  other  ofikes,  e.  g.  that  of  a  schol- 
arch,  and  finally  a  senior  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  He  refused  to  leave  Magdeburg  in  answer  to 
repeated  calls  to  Haiberstaiit,  to  Berlin,  and  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  Uit  was  in  advanced  age  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  court  preacher  at  Quedlinburg.  In 
1692  he  suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  on  April  5, 
1693,  he  died.  He  had  been  married  four  times,  and 
had  had  fourteen  children  bom  to  him,  but  he  outlived 
all  his  wives  and  children  except  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 

The  name  of  Scriver  has  lived  among  the  common 
people  through  the  publication  (tf  his  SeeUnschafz  (Mag- 
deburg and  Leips.  1737;  SchafThauscn,  1788  sq.,  5  parts 
in  2  vols,  fol.),  a  manual  of  devotion  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  **  the  Triune  God,'*  and  which  deserves  high 
commendation.    Another  work  deserving  of  mention  is 
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hia  GaaioiTi  Zu/aUige  Aadachttn  (Ist  ei.  1671,  md 
orten),  a  «orl  of  ChriBti«n  psrablei,  400  in  number, 
■which  «re  bued  on  objecia  in  n»liire  «jid  ordiniry  iw- 
currenceg  in  life.  Tbe  SimA-  u.  SiegabtlU  describes  ■ 
(ickneu  through  which  he  pueed,  ind  Ibe  aids  and 
coinforn  derived  from  God'i  goodne»  in  ihat  lime, 
t^tiiu  hu  puUi^ed  ■  woih  uf  coneaULiun,  entitled 
WilOi^talnut,  from  Sctiver's  lileriry  renmina. 

For  Scriver's  life,  see  Prilim's  iirefiicc  lo  the  Strin- 
tchalz;  Cbriatmtnti,  BioffTopliie  (Kuremb.  IM29);  H«- 
genbach,  M'e»nn.GutA.iJ./te/orma(.i¥;  EeuHg.  Pro- 
latantitmm,  ii,  177  Bq — Hemig,  iteat-ilacykltip.  a.  v. 

SoTObiOiUli  a  name  given  among  tbe  ancient  Ro' 
mans  to  altani  dedicated  to  the  wonhip  of  the  iiirerual 
dcitie*.  They  cohsitud  of  cavities  dug  in  ihe  eattb, 
into  which  Ubaliona  wen  poured. 

Soroll  ("'Bp,  lepher,  laa.  xxxir,  i,  a  boot,  as  else- 
where ;  *n  also  ^I'/JXiov,  Rev.  vi,  H),  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient booh  Cq.  v.). 

SCROLL  (DAnamegfvenloanunienHisclasaof 
»,  which  in  general  character  resemble  a  baud 


SCUDDEB 

mental  and  moral  labor  in  behalf  of  thme  for  wban  sbe 
life-Ion^  solicitude.     From  tbe  time  ih«  deter- 
to  devote  henelf  to  the  misaioDarf  wirt,  ha 
character  matured  rapidly  and  with  remarkable  pi>«a, 
d  the  heautv  of  the  Lord  shone  in  and  around  bCT. 
September, 'l846,  she  was  matried  lo  the  Kcr.  Will- 
W.  Scudder,  aaa  of  the  Rer.  John  Scudder,  ILl). 


In  IKIIJ  he  n 


Scroll  Mould  iD|[. 
arranged  in  unduUlions  or  convoluliona.  (1)  It  is  also 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  moulding  shown  in  the 
example  from  Dorchester  church,  calleil  the  scroll-  or 
roll-moukling,  a  marked  feature  of  the  Decorated  style. 
_Parkei,  Ghu.  -if  A  rdiiltd.  s.  v. 

Boratiny,  the  Inqulrj  Into  Che  rallb  and  manners 
of  candidates  for  baptism.  It  was  made  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congregation  on  seven  davs  the  last  being 
Wednesday  before  I'auion-Sunday.     the  name  of  each 

trata  himself  five  times  and  rise.  In  memory  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Cbrisc  The  sign  of  the  cross  wu  made  on 
his  forehead  by  the  sponsor  and  acolvie :  lastly,  he  waa 
sprinkled  with  ashes.     The  custom  died  out  In  8Ga 

SCRUTINY  Is  the  nsme,  also,  of  one  of  the  three 
canonical  modes  of  electing  a  pope  In  the  Romish 
Church.  It  is  the  method  almost  invariably  followed, 
and  i>  thus  managed:  Blank  acheilules  are  supplied  to 
each  of  the  cardinals,  who  tills  them  up  with  his  own 
name  and  that  of  tbe  individual  for  whom  he  votes.  If 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  are  not  in  favor  of  any  one  per- 

(q.V.).  See  Gardner, /'aWjo/ lis  H'orii^s.'v.,  Wal- 
cott,  Sac.  ^rcAoots.  v. 

BouddAT,  CaUiatlne  HaatJnKa,  a  migainnary 
to  India  of  the  Prtsbvterian  Church,  was  bom  In  Uiica, 
N.  Y.,  AuR.  2i,  1825.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Pruf. 

churches  ofche  United  Sutes  for  hu  successful  efforts  in 
rsising  the  standard  of  church  music.  In  her  tenth  year. 
shejolned  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  thepastvraie of 
I>r.  Erskine  Mason.  The  development  of  her  piety  cave 
early  indicatiiins  ol  her  destiny  as  a  missionary.  When 
eleven  yeara  old,  her  heart  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
(act  that  the  misaionatie*  who  had  charge  of  the  Ceylon 
mission  schools  were  obliged  to  disband  some  of  them 
fur  want  of  funds,  and  to  send  back  to  the  darkness  of 
heathenism  many  of  the  native  children,  and  her  sym- 
pathy letl  u>  corresponding  action.  She  prepared  a  oon- 
aliluiiun,  and  formed  ■  family  association  to  sew  for  the 
heathen,  and  this  associaUon  continued  in  existence  un- 
til  she  left  home  fur  India,  and  exchanged  manual  for  I  Uefucmed 
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f  India  >a  ■  mis- 
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father.    Soua  after,  they  embarked  for  India,  oti  the 


bopefull]'  trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation.  She  united 
with  the  Church  on  the  flrsl  Sabbath  aJker  her  arrival 
on  the  shores  rf  India,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  oqid- 
munion  season  with  the  Indian  Church,  full  orgvatiuadt 
to  God  liir  having  permitted  her  to  arrive  on  ibr  fidd 
of  her  labora.  Her  allotted  station  was  tbe  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  there,  as  soon  as  tlie  could  maner  a  few 
wonis  of  the  language,  ahe  commenced  bet  work.  She 
was  permitted  to  prosecute  her  Labuffs  durtng  Che  short 
period  of  two  years  only.  While  on  a  journey  with  ber 
husband,  returning  from  Madura,  ahe  was  attacked  viih 
chokra,  and  died  March  11,  IMS.  decUring  in  her  lu 
wonle  that  ahe  was  happy  in  Jesus.    (W.  P.  8.1 

Sondder  Jolm,  H.D..  a  celebrated  inisaiaDarv  in 
Ceylon  and  India,  was  bom  at  Freehuld.  H.  J,  Sept.  3. 
IT9S,  graihiated  at  Princeton  C<dlege  in  1811,  and  at  the 
College  of  Phvxiciaiu  and  Surgwns  in  New  Yoffc.  bi 
1815.     He  estiblishedhimselfat  once  in  medial  prac- 
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III  1B19,  while  waiting  to  see  a  patient,  he  picked  op  in 
the  anieiunn  a  tract  called  Tie  Comrtniim  o/lie  H'orJJ, 
or  Iht  Claim  of  Six  llaadrtd  UUliotiM,  amd  tkt  AUHr, 
and  Duly  nftke  Charcha  rr^Kdiiig  Ihtm.  Deeply  n>- 
preaaed  by  its  appeals,  he  consulted  with  hia  wife  praytf- 
fuUy,  and  with  faalitig  and  great  delibentioii.  TWy 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  foreign  misaioiMjy  aervice, 
cifTered  themselves  to  Che  American  Board,  and  pRpared 
for  their  work,  liis  friends  were  astounded  tbaC  be 
should  sacrifice  hii  medical  i^oapecu  of  fame  and  (sit- 
une  fur  such  a  venture.  But  the  vow  waa  made,  ucvn- 
to  be  recalleil,  and  joyously  to  he  fulfilled.  He  wat 
licensed  bv  the  Claasi*  of  New  ¥ork  of  tbe  Refonwd 
Dutch  Chureh  in  June,  1819,  and  tbev  sailed  on  tbe  Sid 
uf  chat  month  for  their  destination,  with  Heasii.  Wbi- 
low,  Spalding,  and  Woodward,  to  reinfwve  the  Ceyka 
mission  si  Tilligally.  Here  he  immedialcljr  b^an 
his  career  as  a  missionary,  phyaician,  and  minialeT,  al- 
though he  was  not  ordained  until  May  16, 1831,  io  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Jaffnapatam,  by  clergymefi  of  tie 
Congregscional,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  derwmioaliiws. 
In  the  large  hospital  which  he  esubliaheU,  cholera  ar>d 
Jungle  fever  were  treated  with  eminent  succeaa,  aa  will 
as  oidinsiy  diseases  of  the  dimate.     In  18X2  •  oilkft 

ful  revival  of  religion,  which  wrought  with  power  si 
Dr.  Scndder's  achooii.  His  influence  added  macta  u 
Che  great  prosperity  of  tbe  Cevlon  mission.  In  ISX  be 
ano  Mr.  Winalow  were  tnnsfemid  to  India  to  e*taUt!li 
a  priniing-pme  at  Madras  for  piiblishingiheScriplaru 
and  tracts  in  the  Tamil  language.  The  larRe  priDliaf 
estsblishment  of  (he  Chnich  Missionary  Soeiecy  Ml  iaio 
their  hands  In  IBSS.     Six  milhons  ot  pa«e«  were  printed 

wide  among  the  nativr&  Dr.  Scudder  (tatded  at  Cbis- 
tadrepettah,  near  Madras,  and  oat  of  thtae  beginninft 
grew  up  the  ArcDl  Mission,  which  waa  received  nwlaibc 
American  Boani  of  Christian  Foreign  Missioa  in  ISA 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  can  of  the  Rcfurard 
Church  in  America  in  18&3  as  Che  Arcot  Mi«oti  of  tbe 
Church.    After  a  reudence  of  twestj-tlun 
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vean  al>n>ad,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  cli- 
mate, Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  America  in  1842,  and  re- 
nuuned  until  184&     During  these  four  years  his  time 
was  employed  in  constant  missionary  service  among  the 
churches  of  this  oonntry.     His  labors  among  children 
and  youth  were  memonble  for  the  crowds  that  attended 
his  pahlic  meetings,  and  his  marvellous  success  in  ad- 
dressing them  and  direct  influence  for  their  conversion 
and  consecration  to  the  mission  work.    Upon  his  return 
to  India,  he  resumed  his  work  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  energy.     For  a  short  time  (1849),  he  was  tempo- 
rsrily  connected  with  the  Madura  mission.     In  Novem- 
ber uf  the  same  year  Mrs.  Scndder  died,  and  but  a  few 
days  previously  his  son  Samuel  also  deceasec^  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  theological 
Mudies  preparatory  to  joining  bis  father  and  brothers  in 
India.    The  death  of  this  promising  young  man,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing appeals  for  men  for  his  field,  and  in  their  absence  he 
resolved  to  make  up  for  Samuel's  loss  by  personally  ren- 
dering extra  service.    This  excessive  labor  brought  on 
lerions  illnen.    In  1854,  by  medical  advice,  he  went  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  voyage  reinvigorated 
him,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Wynbe^,  where  he 
wss  very  useful  in  Chrirtian  labors  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,  he  arranged  to  return  again  to  his 
Held.    But  only  two  days  before  the  ship  arrived,  he 
died  suddenly*  of  apoplexy,  Jan.  18,  1866.      Of  his 
fourteen  children,  nine  survive.     His  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters  became  missionaries  in  the  same  field 
with  their  parents,  and  in  the  Aroot  Mission  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.     Two  of  the  sons  have  since  been 
obliged  to  leave  India  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  have 
done  good  service  to  the  Church  at  home.     One  of  the 
daughters  was,  and  the  other  stiU  is,  in  missionary  work 
(1870).    Besides  his  numerous  communications  to  the 
Misnonary  Herald  and  other  serials  for  thirty-five  years, 
Dr.  Scndder  issued  several  publications,  which  have  all 
had  a  wide  and  useful  circulation.     Among  these  are, 
The  Redeemer't  Last  Command: — The  Harvest  Perish- 
mg: — An  Appeal  to  Mothers: — Knocking  at  the  Door: 
—Passing  over  Jordan: — Letters  to  Children^  etc.     Dr. 
Scndder's  dlstiuguishing  traits  were  decision  of  charac- 
ter, martyr-Uke  attachment  to  the  truth,  and  steadfast- ' 
neas  in  prosecuting  his  plans.    He  had  in  him  many  of  ', 
the  highest  elements  of  moral  heroism,  a  sublime  daring  | 
to  do  right  irrespective  of  opposition,  a  supreme  regard  i 
for  first  principles,  a  scorn  of  all  that  was  mean  and 
small,  a  **  zeal  according  to  knowledge,**  and  a  practical 
wisdom  in  aooomplishing  his  purposes  which  easily 
overrode  mere  conventionalities  of  routine.    His  intel- 
lect was  robust,  intensely  active,  and  independent.    His 
will  was  most  positive  and  all- controlling  when  once 
be  believed  himself  to  be  right.    Nothing  daunted  his 
brave  souL     In  earlv  life  he  had  for  months  been  the 
victim  of  a  most  terrible  spiritual  conflict,  which  ended 
in  a  peace  that  nothing  afterwards  seriously  disturbed. 
It  was  the  grand  victory  of  his  life,  which  dwarfed  all 
other  contests  and  made  self-sacrifice  the  easy  law  of  his 
new  being.    When  one  told  him  that  he  should  consult 
conscience  lest  he  should  overworic  himself,  he  said  that 
he  had  ^^  quashed  conscience  of  that  sort  long  ago." 
When  asked  in  America,  ^  What  are  the  discourage- 
ments of  the  missionary  work  ?"  he  replied, "  I  do  not 
know  the  word.     I  long  ago  erased  it  from  my  vocabu- 
lary."   He  fought  the  battles  of  temperance  among  the 
missions  and  people,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  caste  m 
the  churches  of  India,  with  heroic  power  and  triumph. 
His  piety  was  sweetly  expressed  in  saying  to  one  of  his 
sons  ''that  his  ambition  was  to  be  one  of  the  inner  circle 
around  Jesus  in  heaven.**    For  years  before  his  death 
he  enjoyed  unbroken  **  assurance  of  faith."     His  power 
and  tact  in  personal  religious  conversation  with  almost 
every  one  that  he  met  were  wonderful.    He  preached  the 
Gospel  in  almost  every  laige  town  in  Sonthem  India. 
He  made  frequent  and  extensive  tours  for  this  purpose, 
preaching  generally  twice  a  day,  and  onoe  "  he  stood  at 


his  post  eleven  consecutive  hours.  He  did  not  even 
stop  to  eat,  but  had  ct>ffee  brought  to  him."  His  biogra- 
phy is  fuU  of  stirring  incidents  illustrating  these  and 
other  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man.  A  Me- 
moir of  him  has  been  published  by  his  brothex^in-law, 
Kev.  J.  K  Waterbury,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1870,  12mo);  also  a 
previous  volume  called  The  Missionary  Doctor  and  his 
Familffj  by  M.  £.  Wilmer  (Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Chuich).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  p.  204-210.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Sondder,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  8, 1810.  He  was  the  old- 
est son  of  Jacob  Scudder,  M.D.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1880,  after  which  he  spent  one 
year  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  and  then  returned  to 
Princeton  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary.  A 
failure  of  health  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
theological  course,  and  he  went  to  Holmesville,  Mass., 
for  its  recovery.  While  there  he  entered  actively  in 
the  Sabbath-school  and  prayer  and  other  religious  meet- 
ings, making  himself  generally  useful  as  a  Christian. 
After  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  had  charge  of 
several  classical  schools  in  Louisiana  and  at  Memphis, 
Teun.,  and  also  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Georgia.  Although  he  was  not 
ordained,  he  sustained  the  relation  of  a  lay  preacher, 
and,  while  engaged  as  principal  of  a  large  school,  was 
much  occupied  in  conducting  religious  exercises,  in  dis- 
tributing religious  tracts,  and  in  other  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  As  a  colaborer,  he  was  as  useful  as  any  in  the 
ministry,  and  his  labors  of  love  were  highly  appreciated 
and  much  blessed.  Like  Harlan  Page,  his  personal  ef- 
forts brought  many  into  the  kingdom  who  might  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  ministerial  influence.  On  the 
morning  of  July  19,  1876.  he  was  suddenly  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and,  after  exclaiming  "How  blessed  a 
thing  it  IB  to  be  prepared  to  die!"  he  breathed  his  last. 
(W.  P.  S.^ 

SculL    See  Skuli. 

Sculpture,  Hbbrbw.  By  the  well-known  law  (in 
Exod.  XX,  4  sq. ;  DeuL  iv,  16  sq.  *,  xxvii,  15 ;  comp.  Diod. 
Sic.  Echg.  xl,  1 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  761 ;  Josephus,  ConL  Apion, 
ii, 6;  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesdi,  ii,  110  sq.;  Tacit.  HisL  v,  5,  4. 
But  see  Bertheau,  Isr.  Gesch.  p.  248)  the  Israelites  were 
not  forbidden  to  make  any  image  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal 
(Michaelifl,  Mos.  Rechty  p.  150  sq.),  for  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  there 
were  two  cherubs  of  gold^  and  flower-work  as  orna- 
ment was  placed  on  the  golden  candlestick  ^  and  the 
large  brazen  bathing- vessel  in  the  court  ( the  so-called 
brazen  sea  [q.  v.])  was  supported  on  twelve  brazen  oxen 
(1  Kings  vii,  25),  though  Josephus  blames  this  arrange- 
ment as  illegal  {A  nL  viii,  7, 5).  In  the  wilderness,  too, 
even  Moses  set  up  a  brazen  serpent  (Numb,  xxi,  8),  and 
the  Philistines  offered  golden  figures  as  an  offering  to 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vi,  17  sq.).  But  the  design  was  to 
forbid  all  worship  of  images,  and  also  all  images  of  Je- 
hovah (comp.  Exod.  XX,  5;  Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  5, 5;  Philoj 
0pp.  ii,  591),  for  a  sensual  people  would  easily  be  led 
into  idoIatr\'  bv  them,  or  at  least  would  lose  much  of 
the  spirituality  of  their  ideas  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Philoj 
0pp.  r,  496) ;  and  thus  the  golden  calf  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
xxxii,4),  the  graven  image  of  the  children  of  Dan  (Judg. 
xviii,  81 ;  comp.  xvii,  4),  and  the  two  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq.)  were  antitheocratic.  Yet 
this  Mosaic  law  prevented  the  great  progress  of  sculpt- 
ure, which  m  all  nations  has  received  its  greatest  im- 
pulse from  religious  faith  and  worship.  (Schnaase, 
Gesch.  d.  biU,  Kunste,  i,  257,  thinks  that  the  imagination 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  shown  in  their  poetry,  was  too  quick 
and  mercurial  for  the  patient  work  of  sculpture.)  Most 
of  their  works  of  brass  of  this  kind  were  bv  Phoenician 
artists  (1  Kings  vii,  14).  An  example  of  sculpture  not 
of  a  religious  character  occurs  in  the  audience  throne 
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of  3o1nTnon,  which  wu  iupported  and  Himninded  by 
faurte«n  liiidy  wrought  liuni,  [he  aynibul  of  atrength 
(I  King!  X,  19  sq.:  i  Chron.ix,  19  gq.).  Atiez  Ihc  ex- 
ile, aUKter  view*  prevailed ;  »nd  the  orthodox  Jews,  or 
tMluwera  of  tbe  Phuiwes,  inlert>feted  ihe  Mn«aic  prohi- 
bibon  of  Mulpture  in  geocnl  (Jinepbin,  A  nt.  xv,  S.  1 ; 
xvii,5,a)  xviii,8,l;  Wur,ii,9,2;  comp.  «]»  M»i- 
monidn  in  Hettinger,  Jiu.  //r^.99),even  o(  architectu- 
nlnmBiDent  (Jo«phiu,lfur,  ii,  10.4;  camp,  ^nr.xvii, 
G,2;T»ciU//u(,v,fl,6.  YeiMcording  to  Jiisephiu,  Jut 
iii,  6,  2,  only  tbe  imsgeB  of  living  cresturea  were  pro- 
hibited). AccOTdioglr,  t  palsce  uf  the  letnrcb  Hemd 
in  Ttbetiu.  which  wu  aJuiiied  with  the  figure*  of 
bevis,  iraa  burned  by  order  nf  the  Saribedricn,  ainiply 
beeaiue  it  hm  thought  to  vioUte  Ibeir  U*  (Joeephiu, 
I^e,  12).  Still  lew  were  iougea  loleraMd  ill  the  Tem- 
ple (iiL  ITnr,  i,  83,  2 ;  ^n/.  xvii,  6.  2).  Even  the  im- 
age of  the  cmpemr,  carried  on  the  eaglei  of  tbe  snl- 
dier«,  could  not  be  sdmitted  into  Jeruwilem  (ibiil. 
xviii,  8,  1,  end  5,fl;  comp.  IKar,  ii,  9,  J,  JiU.xv,8, 
I  K).).  Yet  auch  rigid  views  wen  not  univeraBl ;  »i 
leut,  Rt  au  earlier  period,  John  Hyrcanua  ailnmeil  hia 
eaalle  beyond  Ihe  Jordan  with  culosul  animal  ligurea 
(tUif.  xii,4, 11 );  queen  Alexandra  had  portnio  of  her 
children  made  (iiid.nT.i,6)i  and  Henid  Afcrippa  poe- 
seaaed  atatue*  of  his  dauKhtera  {ibid,  xix,  9, 1).— Winer. 
Hebrew  sculpture,  aucb  as  it  wa^  no  duubt  waa  baaed 
upon,  and  auatained  by,  the  art  as  practiced  in  Egypt. 
It  was  there  governed  by  very  strict  rules,  li.ted  pro- 
portions being  eatabliahed  fur  every  ligure,  which  the 
Blatusry  wa*  not  permitted  to  vinlare;  and  hence  arises 
the  great  aamenesi  in  Ihe  Egyptian  suiugh,  and  the 
atiffuess  for  which  they  are  all  remarkable.  Isaiah 
deacribea  Ihe  process  of  idol -making  very  minutely. 

out  with  a  line;  he  fllieth  it  with  planes, and  he  mark- 
elh  it  out  with  Ihe  compass,  and  maketb  it  after  the 
Hgure  of  a  man,  according  to  tbe  beauty  of  a  man;  that 
it  may  remain  in  his  bouse"  ( xliv,  13).  Tbe  mode 
of  proceeding  will  eauly  be  undenlooil  by  a  reference 
to  the  accompanying  engravim^s.  When  a  proper 
block  of  marble  or  granila  had  been  procured  by  the 
sculptor,  the  surface  waa  flrst  smoothed,  and  parallel 
linea  drawn  from  top  lo  bottom;  other  lines  were  then 
drawn,  at  equal  dialanca,  from  aide  ui  aide,  ao  as  to  di- 
vide tbe  whole  into  a  scriea  nf  aquares.  Tbe  mm  of 
these  squares  waa  proportioned  lo  Ihe  aize  of  the  figure, 
but  the  number  of  them  was  invariable,  whatever  might 
be  the  dimennionB  of  the  li^-ure:  nineteen  of  these 
•quarea,  according  to  some  authorities,  and  twenty-one 
e  fourth  according 
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StandlDjt  Flgnre  of  a  King  (Fig.  1),  aod,  like  tbe  fonur, 
iinluled  u>  represent  gtsiilLe.  (PIks,  4,  8  ate  polLfhinj 
It;  and  flgs.  %  aud  SpalnilDg  aiid  scnlptoring  the  hie- 
rogljphlca  at  tbe  bocL) 

or  omameiita  were  introduced,  the  squares  were  sub- 
divided into  smaller  squsres,  proponioned  to  tbe  kn 
figure.  The  outline  was  then  traced,  and  its  pnpsr- 
lions  were  invariable.  This,  which  to  modems  wosld 
seem  the  most  important  part  of  the  prucesa,  requitHl 
no  great  exertion  of  skill  in  the  Egyptian  artiiL  It 
was  Iben  inspected  by  tbe  master-sculptor,  who  wroi* 
on  various  parts  of  it,  in  hieratic  characters,  such  dit«- 
lions  as  he  thought  it  neceasar}-  to  give  lo  tbe  inhriur 
artists  who  actually  cut  the  figure.  Tbe  coloasal  sume 
on  which  the  workmen  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
are  engaged  appeara  ao  fat  advanced  towards  cumplr- 
lion  that  tbe  inslructious  of  the  maatei-sculptor  haie 
been  chiselled  away.  We  are  iiirurmed  by  Oiodonu 
Siculua  that  tbe  most  eminent  sutuaria  alwaya  went 
to  reside  for  a  dme  in  Egypt,  as  modem  artiata  do  iu 
Italy,  to  study  the  principles  of  their  art.  He  partii-- 
ularly  mentions  Telecles  and  Tbeodoru^  the  sons  i<( 
Rh<£cUB,wba  made  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  at  fiamos,  after  what  he  calls  ^  Ih^tEgypttan 
fuhlan."  He  expUins  thie  rashiuii  to  be  the  acparait 
execution  of  the  parts,  for  the  sUIue  was  divided  iiuu 
two  parts,  at  the  groin:  one  half  waa  cul  by  Telecles  »t 
Samos,  snd'ihe  other  by  Theodoras  at  Ephesus;  yei, 
when  they  were  Joined  together,  they  fitted  ao  exactly 
that  the  whole  seemed  the  work  of  one  ban-L  And 
this  seemed  the  more  admirable  when  Ihe  auitude  of 
the  alaluewasciuiaidered,  for  it  bad  ils  hands  ex icndcl. 
and  iu  legs  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  in  a  ntDvinu 
posture.  We  I  bus  see  that  Egyptian  scidptiiic  wm  ^ 
most  wholly  a  mechanical  process  i  tbe  lawi  of  ibc 
country  prohibited  the  intenention  of  novelty  in  sub- 
jects considered  sacred;  and  tbe  more  efTectuaily  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  it  waa  urdainfl 
cbat  tbe  profession  of  an  artist  should  not  be  exen-iifd 
by  any  common  or  illiterate  pemnn.  Wilkinson,  In- 
deed, has  shown  the  great  probabiliiy  of  tbe  hi);h« 
artiata  having  been  included  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  priesi- 

believe  that  the  Egyptian  artists  broke  through  then 
Inmmela.  In  the  two  granite  slatuos  of  lions  prtsented 
by  lord  Prudhoe  to  the  British  Museum,  we  perceive  s 

itdness  and  freedom  of  execution  acarcely  compaiibk 

ith  a  strict  adherence  to  mechanical  rule  (aee  Wilkin- 

n,  Aiciail  Eggpl.  ii,  S4!  ■).)- 

SCULPTURE, Chhistiah.  TheartorscnlplnTe hv 
an  antagonistic  principle  In  overcDrae  in  the  Chrinian 
conception  of  the  world,  and  iu  pngiM*  has  ben  nneb 
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impeded  by  that  fact;  for,  while  this  art  must  deal  pri- 
marily with  physical  forms,  and,  at  the  most,  can  only  re- 
gard the  spirit  as,  with  the  body,  a  co-ordinate  part  of  a 
common  whole,  the  Christian  idea  exalts  the  spirit,  mak- 
ing of  the  body  a  mere  instrument  and  medium  of  devel- 
opment, which  is  laid  aside  when  the  stage  of  a  higher 
spiritual  existence  is  reached;  and  in  the  measure  m 
which  Christianity  confines  all  ideality  to  the  realm  of 
spirit,  so  does  it  render  impossible  the  attainment  of 
its  ideal  to  an  art  which  aims  to  achieve  in  its  repre- 
sentations a  unity  of  spirit  and  body,  of  idea  and  phe- 
nomenon. The  history  of  Christian  sculpture  down  to 
the  16th  century  accordingly  shows  that  the  constant 
effort  of  artists  was  to  discover  a  mode  of  conception 
and  treatment,  L  e.  a  style,  which  would  enable  them  to 
be  true  to  the  Christian  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  laws  of  the  plastic  art;  and  the  several  periods,  as 
well  as  the  scu)pt4»r8  and  their  productions,  differ  among 
themselves  chiefly  as  the  consciousness  of  this  task  has 
become  apparent  and  the  problem  been  more  or  less 
successfully  solved. 

Sculpture  was  neglected,  however,  during  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Christian  art  (1st  to  10th  century) 
to  a  degree  that  permitted  but  a  dtght  recognition  of 
this  task.  The  dldike  of  heathenism  and  its  idolatries,  in 
which  service  the  noblest  efforts  of  ancient  art  had  been 
expended,  was  at  first  so  great  that  a  cultivation  of  the 
formative  arts  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  when  this 
avenion  lost  its  controlling  power,  the  energies  of  Chris- 
tian art  were  employed  in  painting  rather  than  sculpt- 
ure, the  only  object  being  to  bring  before  the  faithful 
representatuuis  of  scenes  and  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  for  this  purpose  paintings  and  mosaics 
were  more  suitable  than  sculptures.  But  four  statues 
of  a  religious  character  may  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  period:  (1)  a  marble  statue  of  Hippolytus, 
bishop  of  Portiis  Romanus  and  martyr,  in  the  former 
half  of  the  3d  century',  the  figure  seated  and  wearing  a 
toga,  the  execution  thoroughly  ancient  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  sculpture,  while  the  upper  part  is  a  modem 
renovation;  (2)  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  St.  Pe- 
ter whose  feet  the  faithful  are  expected  to  kiss  on  fes- 
tival occasions  at  Rome,  resembling  the  Hippolytus  in 
style  and  character,  and  probably  executed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  5tb  century;  and  (8)  two  statues  of  the 
Hood  Shepherd,  one  belonging  to  the  5th  or  6th  cen- 
tury, and  the  other  to  a  later  period,  when  ancient 
Christian  art  was  alreadv  in  its  decline.  We  have  his- 
torical  information  respecting  sculptures  of  a  non-relig- 
ious character  also,  e.  g.  equestrian  statues  of  Justinian 
and  Theodoric  the  Great,  but  none  have  been  preserved 
•  to  this  time.  Such  other  relics  of  this  period  as  are 
still  extant  belong  to  the  class  of  sculptures  in  relief— 
e.  g.  the  designs  found  on  sarcophagi  and  tombs,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  the  8d  and 
6th  centuries  are  known,  among  them  the  sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassus,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  who  died  in  359, 
soon  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity — one  of  the 
roost  important  remains  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 
The  carvings  in  ivor\%  some  of  which  may  date  back 
to  the  4th  century,  also  deserve  mention.  They  were 
employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  diptychs  (q.  v.), 
and  of  chairs,  book-covers,  and  other  articles.  Similar 
work  was  done  in  silver  and  gold,  which  metals  were 
lately  employed  in  the  ornamenting  of  doors  in  church- 
es, pulpits,  etc. ;  but  too  liule  has  been  preserved  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  value  in  the  light  of  art,  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  used  so  largely  as  it  was  serves 
only  to  illustrate  the  craving  of  the  Church  for  external 
pomp  and  show,  and  the  coarse  taste  of  a  period  which 
could  delight  in  an  excess  of  ^sflittering  tinsel. 

The  different  works  in  relief  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  from  the  early  Christian  period  all  resem- 
ble each  other  in  character  in  the  fact  that  they  ignore 
the  peculiar  demands  of  the  plastic  art  as  completely 
as  do  the  representations  in  color  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Both  arts  were  treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  styl 


style  that  was  neither  picturesque  nor  plastic,  that  did 
not  aim  at  an  organic  blending  of  the  diverse  elements, 
nor  yet  at  a  modification  of  the  antagonizing  principles, 
but  simply  at  a  mechanical  combination  of  the  two  by 
seizing  on  certain  elements  from  either  side  and  disre- 
garding others— specifically  the  early  Christian  style. 
The  two  arts  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  method;  but  sculpture  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  a  decline  earlier  than  painting,  since  it  would 
seem  that  only  sculptures  in  stone  were  executed  in  It- 
aly as  early  as  the  7th  century,  and  that  all  work  in 
bronze  was  obtained  from  Constantinople.  In  Byzan- 
tium, too,  the  compromise  of  the  council  of  787,  by 
which  the  Iconoclast  controversy  was  brought  to  a 
close,  hastened  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture  by 
providing  that  only  paintings  and  reliefs  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  churches,  and  that  all  statuary  should  be 
rigidly  excluded. 

The  Middle-age  style  differs  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  in  that  it  no  longer  aims  at  a  mechan- 
ical combination  of  the  plastic  and  the  picturesijue, 
but  executes  all  sculptures  directly  in  the  spirit  and 
method  peculiar  to  the  painter's  art.  It  therefore  be- 
comes as  picturesque  as  the  architecture  of  that  age, 
and,  like  painting,  dependent  on  it.  But  the  further 
development  of  this  style  led  sculptors  involuntarily 
to  a  mode  of  apprehension  and  execution  more  in 
harmony  with  the  special  laws  of  their  art,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  Romanetque  in  sculpture,  which  starts 
out  with  the  traditional  old  Christian  types,  but  en- 
deavors to  impart  to  them  more  soul  and  feeling,  and 
also  a  more  natural  form.  The  aim  was  not  realized 
at  once,  but  the  effort  to  achieve  it  gave  to  the  work 
accomplished  something  of  that  plasric  character  which 
early  Christian  art  had  so  persistently  perverted  and 
ultimately  M'iped  out.  There  are  in  Germany  (on  the 
so-called  golden  gate  of  the  cathedral  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  on  the  pulpit  and  altar  of  the  church  at 
Wechselburg)  magnificent  sculptures  of  this  period, 
whose  plastic  beauty  recalls  to  mind  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity.  It  is  significant  that  Nicolo  Pisano  (about 
1230),  called  the  father  of  Italian  sculpture,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  Romanesque  school 
in  Italy,  suddenly  turned  away  from  the  old  Christian 
(Byzantine)  types  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  at  least  with  reference  to 
fonn  and  apparel.  The  Romanesque  style,  however, 
was  too  much  an  exotic,  and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect 
the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  endure. 
The  Gothic  took  its  place,  and  with  it  came  in  a  new 
»ra,  inasmuch  as  both  painting  and  sculpture  turned  di- 
rectly to  nature  and  to  the  actual  world  for  their  ideals. 
Figures  in  relief  or  in  statues  obtauied  greater  individ- 
uality thereby,  though  beauty  of  form  was  entirely  dis- 
regarded, and  all  emphasis  was  laid  on  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  inner  life.  The  plastic  character  of  the 
sculptor's  works  was,  of  course,  sacrificed  by  this  meth- 
od, and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  aid  of  colors  should 
be  called  in  to  transform  all  figures  into  statuary  paint- 
ings; but  as  the  Gothic  style  aimed  primarily  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phy of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  moral  life,  and 
employed  natural  forms  only  as  the  vehicle  of  such 
expression,  it  was  readily  led  to  attach  importance,  in 
the  end,  to  such  beauty  of  physical  form  as  would  ade- 
quately represent  the  beauty  of  soul  in  which  the  ideal 
of  its  aspirations  had  been  miified.  The  picturesque 
was,  in  consequence,  so  greatly  modified  in  many  of  the 
later  productions  of  this  style  that  the  sesthetical  im- 
pression does  not  suffer  in  any  way. 

The  third  and  most  fiourisbing  period  in  the  history 
of  Christian  art  is  characterized  bv  the  conscious  effort 
to  bring  works  of  art  into  thorough  harmony  with  the 
forms  and  principles  of  growth  in  nature,  and  with  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  art  in  general,  and  of 
every  branch  of  art  in  particular,  so  that,  independent- 
ly of  tradition  and  the  Church,  it  may  represent  the 
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Chiistian  ideal  with  artistic  freedom  and  with  adequate 
beauty  of  form.  Sculptors  now  sought  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  idea  with  the  requirements  of  their  art,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  works  in  relief  and  to  a 
combination  of  high  with  low  reliefs  in  their  represen- 
tations, as  being  most  likely  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
We  can  do  little  more  in  this  place  than  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  successful  artists. 

In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (bom  at 
Florence  aboot  1380,  died  after  1465),  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  Christian  sculpture,  deserves  special  men- 
tion, as  does  also  his  talented  rival,  Donato  dt  Betto 
Bardi  (1383-1466),  called  DonateUo,  and  Luca  della  Rob- 
bia  (1440-81),and  several  other  Venetian  artists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  number  of  masters  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Florentines 
Giovanni  Francesco  Rustict  and  Andrea  Contucci,  and 
the  Venetian  Alonzo  Lombard! — who  succeeded  in  hon- 
oring the  idealism  of  Chr'tstianity,  and  also  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  of  realism  to  natural  and  living  rep- 
resentation in  sculpture.  Their  works  fall  below  the 
greatest  masterpieces  in  painting  by  Raphael  only  as 
they  are  unable  to  represent  the  transcendental  side  of 
Christianity,  the  transformation  of  the  human  into  the 
divine,  with  equal  clearness.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  however,  soon  displaced  these  masters  in  sculpt- 
ure by  the  success  he  secured  in  his  strivings  after 
the  grand,  overpowering,  and  extraordinary,  in  which 
he  paid  but  little  attention  to  ideal  beauty  of  form  or 
to  the  requirements  of  plastic  art.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Italian  sculptors  had 
adopted  a  style  which  aimed  chiefly  at  effect,  and  which 
was  marred  by  ostentation  and  manneriams,  and  often 
governed  by  a  coarse  naturalism. 

German  sculptors  were  not  favored  whh  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  their  Italian  compeers  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  models  of  antiquity;  but  their  works  never- 
theless attained  to  a  degree  ojf  perfection  during  this 
period  which  renders  them  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  products  of  Italian  art.  Various 
monuments  of  stone  erected  to  the  dead  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Mayenoe  and  other  Rhenish  churches  exhibit 
a  depth  and  ingenuity  of  conception  and  a  beauty  of 
form  in  the  sculptures  executed  by  unknown  hands  in 
the  15th  and  16tb  centuries  which  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  principal  work  of  German  sculptors, 
however,  was  done  in  bronze.  The  Nuremberg  artist 
family,  of  which  Peter  Vucher  (died  1529)  was  the 
most  celebrated  member,  is  especiidly  prominent.  The 
best  works  of  the  latter  artist  (especially  those  in  St. 
Sebald*s  Church  at  Nuremberg)  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  they  even  indi- 
cate a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  art  in  Ger- 
many than  is  apparent  in  the  paintings  of  such  masters 
as  Dllrer  and  Holbein,  since  the  works  of  these  artists 
fail  to  show  that  ideality  of  physical  shape  and  formal 
beauty  which  art  imperatively  requires.  But  Vischer 
and  a  few  colleagues  stand  almost  alone,  and  the  height 
upon  which  they  stood  was  not  maintained  by  their 
successors.  A  rapid  decline  took  place,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  German  art,  both  sculpture  and 
painting,  had  degenerated  mto  a  bare  imitation  of  the 
Italian  masters. 

This  point  marks  the  transition  to  the  fourth  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  Christian  art.  Great  convulsions 
in  the  political  and  religious  world  gave  rise  to  new 
impulses,  but  they  affected  sculpture  less  than  paint- 
ing. The  products  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  dis- 
play warmUi  of  feeling  and  passion  combined  with  a  de- 
cidedly naturalistic  treatment,  in  both  of  which  quali- 
ties they  vioUite  not  only  the  Christian  ideal,  but  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  plastic  art  itself;  and  as  these  qual- 
ities show  that  sculpture  and  architecture  (q.  v.)  were 
similarly  affected  by  causes  then  at  work,  so  the  prog- 
ress of  events  involved  them  in  a  similar  degradation. 
In  Italy,  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680),  celebrated  both 
as  a  sculptor  and  an  architect,  an  imitator  of  the  style 


of  Michael  Angelo,  introduced  the  same  forced  style 
into  sculpture  which  he  had  given  to  his  huildiuga,  and 
it  became  the  fashion  to  affect  the  imposing  and  ooten- 
tatious,  and  by  the  use  of  all  manner  of  corves  and 
crooks  to  secure  the  idea  of  movement.  France  at  once 
adopted  the  new  style  and  added  to  it  the  feature  of 
theatrical  display.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger- 
many clung  to  purer  methods  for  a  time,  but  in  the  18th 
century  likewise  gave  way  to  French  taste  and  the  J2(k 
coco  style,  which,  from  that  point,  increased  in  afiiectcd 
adornment,  coquettish  elegancies,  and  Myoioas  laaea- 
tiousness. 

A  better  spirit  was  aroused  by  Winekehnann^s  writings 
and  a  growing  familiarity  with  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  painter  Asmus  Jacob  Carstens  (1754-d8)  was  the 
first  to  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  left 
a  numb^  of  drawings  which  are  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  With  bis  younger  contem- 
porary, Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  that  spirit  entered 
again  into  the  domain  of  sculpture,  though  as  yet  impure 
and  showing  traces  of  the  French  style.  It  is  |Miier  io  the 
German  Johann  Heinrich  von  Dannecker  (1758-1841), 
and  best  of  all  in  the  gifted  Bertel  Thorwaldaen  (1770- 
1844).  All  that  has  been  done,  however,  thoogh  much 
of  it  is  excellent,  serves  only  to  afford  further  proof  that 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  Greek  stvle  are  irreoondkble 
with  each  other;  and  foV  this  reason  some  sculpton  (of 
Munich)  have  gone  back  to  the  position  occu|Mcd  by 
the  great  masters  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  ccntory. 
Nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  remains 
for  the  future  to  determine  whether  Christian  sculpture 
can  be  carried  forward  from  that  point  to  a  higher  peD- 
fsction. 

The  only  modem  work  dealing  specially  with  the 
history  of  Christian  sculpture  that  need  be  mentioned 
is  Cicognara,  Sioria  ddta  SculturOy  dal  tuo  RUoryinfmto 
in  Italia  rino  al  Secolo  di  Napoleone  (Venice,  1818,  3 
vols.),  much  of  whose  matter  is,  however,  already  an- 
tiquated.— Uerzog,  Recd-EncgHop,  &  v. 

Gk)iiltat(afl),  {Scknttz\  Abrahax,  was  bora  at 
Grumberg,  in  Silesia,  Aug.  24, 1556,  and  went  to  Brealau 
in  1582.  Obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  his  father's 
loss  of  fortune,  he  took  a  situation  as  tutor  in  Freistadu 
where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ser- 
mons of  Melancthon  and  of  Abraham  Bucholtxer.  In 
1584  he  made  a  journey  to  Poland,  and  the  year  fidknr- 
ing  to  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
attending  public  lectures  and  reading  private  kctnres 
to  others.  In  the  same  manner  be  employed  himself 
in  the  University  of  Wittenbei);;  and  Heidelberg,  till  be 
was  admitted  into  the  Church  in  1594.  Officiating  in 
a  village  church  for  a  few  months,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  elector  to  be  one  of  his  preachers.  In  1598  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Hetdei- 
berg,  and  two  yean  after  became  a  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Senate.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher 
about  1615,  which  position  he  retained  until  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  of  divinity  in  1618.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Prague  he  resolved  to  return  to  Heidelbeig;  bat 
the  fury  of  war  had  dispersed  the  students,  uid  he 
retired  to  Emden  in  August,  1622,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
24, 1625.  His  principal  works  are,  dmfutatio  Di^mttt' 
iiottis  Baronii  de  Baptitmo  ContUmtud  (Neost.  1607, 4to) : 
— Armalet  EtangeUi  per  Europam  15.  SmxU  BatorfOi 
(Heidelb.  1618,  8vo):^ A xiomata  ConcioHomM  (Han. 
1619, 8vo) : — Ofmervalitmes  m  PauH  Epistolas  ad  7'mi>- 
theum,  Tittttnyft  Philenum.'—MeduUa  Patntm  (1634y4U)> 

Scmn  (MKbn,  cheldh,  strictly  an  overlajfimsi),  rather, 
rust  of  a  pot  (Ezek,  xxiv,  6, 11, 12). 

Scnophylaoium  (^KcvofuXdctoy),  a  recess  near 
the  altar  corresponding  with  the  mediaeval  **  aumbnrer 
in  which  the  chalice,  paten,  and  every  utensil  emplored 
in  offering  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  were  anciently  placed 
immediately  after  mass.  Reference  is  made  to  neb  a 
receptacle  by  the  councils  of  I^odicea  and  Agatha.— Lee^ 
Gloss,  o/ LiturfficcU  and  Eodes,  Terms,  s.  v. 
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Scurvy  p'JJ,  garSb,  ftom  S'll,  (a  wrrafrf),  «carf 
on  Ihe  riiin  (Lev.'xii.M;  ixii,W),'perhape  nf  «  malig- 
MMkind("»c«b,"Deut,ix¥m,27).  So  «]*>  the  word 
rc:^,  yaUipketh,  rendered  "ambbed"  (Lev.  xx\,  20; 
ixii,  22),  ugaiSe*  i  >ort  or  itcbing  leab,  tcurf,  ItUer,  ao 
called  ■■  sttctuDg  hut.  See  LEFROsr.  The  iliieBSe 
kDuwn  b;  the  name  of  Kurvj  in  modem  times  a  uau- 
My  cuiaed  by  long  canfluemenl  in  cold  and  damp  cli- 
roatea,  without  freeh  proviaonB,  and  a  due  qaantity  of 
acescent  food.  In  the  progreea  of  the  disease  the  skia 
becomes  drr  and  icaly,  livid  »pau  appear,  and  the  suT- 
ferer  eKperiences  great  debility. 

SOBtcheon  (old  form,  tcovdum ;  ImU  leutam  —  a 
shield),  besidea  ugnifying  an  escutcheon,  is  also  an  old 
name  lor  the  angles  of  buildings  or  parta  of  buildings, 
uch  as  winduw -jambs,  ete.,  but  apparently  for  those 

only  which  are  grtaler  than  right  angles Parker, 

Glaa.  of  A  rdiilecL  B.  T. 

Scottim.    See  Pome, 

Scntoin  Fldfil  {AiMoffailK),\  sacred  derice  fre- 
quently represented  in  stone-  and  wuod-carving,  on  mon- 
uiuenlal  brasses,  in  stained  glass,  and  ancient  paintingx, 
ill  which  cbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Trinity  iu  Unity  and  the 
Unity  in  Trinity 


wood-cut  is  from 
the  south  window 
ofthe  south  tran- 
sept of  Thame 
Church,  Oxford- 
shite  (18-29).  It 
has  unce  disap- 


ScDtnm  ?Id«i.  od    and  Kcdeti- 

aiticrd  Tervu,  s.  r. 

BcyllB,  in  Greek  mrthah^,  was  the  daughter  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Neptnne  and  the  nymph 
Crstals.  Tha  docriplionB  of  this  marine  monster  are 
ailBcienllr  striking,  though  they  wen  never  followed 
in  ihe  fonnstive  arts.  Homer  mskes  her  to  dwell  hy  a 
rock  which  reached  to  the  skies,  and  whose  hrow  was 
constantly  crowned  with  dnuds.  I'he  mountain  coulc 
not  be  acakd  because  of  iu  smooth  surfaces,  and  thi 
moDsler  was  aciordingly  able  to  dwell  undisturbed  it 
the  cavern  which  the  wives  had  washed  at  its  foot,  anc 
thence  to  inflict  destnicrion  on  all  who  might  approach. 
Tbe  gianUse  had  twelve  feet,  which,  however,  wen 
dangerous  than  might  be  supposed,  because  they 
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all  fastened  to  tbe  rock;  bat  the  horrible  body  had  six 
necks,  sarmounled  by  all  terrible  heads,  which 
1  unceasingly  under  the  impulse  of  hunger  and 
femdly.    The  mouth  was  armed  with  a  triple  row  of 
teeth,  and  every  form  of  creature  afforded  them  a  wel- 
ne  prey.     In  tbe  absence  of  other  food,  thev  seized 
dolphins  and  seals,  but  if  a  ship  drew  near,  it  waa 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  its  crew.     Ulysses  came 
prepared  for  a  confiict,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
drive  off  the  monster  with  apear-tbrttsts  and  poles,  but 
rat  at  length  uhliged  to  pay  ftot  the  temerity  which  led 
im  to  navigate  Ihe  Sicilian  sttails  with  the  loss  of  six 
This  most  faithful  companionsi    These  waters  (between 
Italy  and  Sicilv)  were  at  that  time  regarded  ss  impas- 
se because  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  (iaddil  tn  Seyi- 
mcBpinu  vilart  Ciargbdtn),  one  of  which  was  certain 
destroy  the  navigator.    Their  terrors  are  now  alto- 
gether dissipated,  and  no  Hshiug-boat  dreads  these  mon- 
Scylla  is  usually  repreaenied  as  a  gigantic  female 
figure  with  an  oar  raised  as  if  to  strike,  the  bo<ly  ending 
'    twodolpbin  Uils.— Yoilmer,  )f^rterii.(i.  J/i|(AoJ.  s.  v. 
Bcyllln,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  ar- 
litect,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ihcdslus  by 

Gortya,in  Crete.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  Sicily  were 
attributed  to  him  and  his  brother  Dipcenus. 

Scyllins,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
ipiler  in  Crete. 

Scythem,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Her- 
cules and  Echidna. 

Boyth'iui  (Stv^iir)  occnn  in  CoLiJi,  II  as  a  gen- 
eralized term  for  a  rude,  ignorant,  degraded  peraon.  In 
the  Gospel,  says  Paul, "  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uucircumcision,  harharian,  Scythian, 
hofld  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  alL"  It  was  an- 
ciently applied  eomelimei  to  a  particular  people,  and 
sometimea  to  all  the  nomsd  tribes  which  had  their  seat 
to  the  north  ofthe  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching  i  d- 
definitelyeastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Asia.  It 
had  thus  much  the  same  latitude  as  "  Tarun,"  and  was 
in  like  manner  synonymous  with  Barbarian  (Bop^n^c)- 
The  same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2  Uacc 
iv,  47  and  8  Uacc  vii,  5,  also  in  Joeephus  {Coat.  Apum. 
ii,  87  )  and  Pannenio  (  ap.  Athen.  v,  S21 ).  For  other 
similar  testimonies,  see  WetUUin,  AW.  Ten.  ii,  292. 
The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  sncient  Icpresentalives 
of  the  modem  Tartars,  and,  like  them,  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  carta  drawn  by  oxen.  It  is  from  this 
circnmslance  that  they,  or  a  tribe  nearly  allied  to  them, 
mav  be  recognised  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  7ih  century  RC,  they  had  become 
well  known  as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia.  Forced  from  their  original  quarters 
north  of  the  Caucasian  range  by  the  inroads  of  tlie  Maa- 
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Mgeta,  they  lincended  iiitn  Asia  Minnr,  wbera  tbcj  tnok 
Sanlis  (B.C  629),  and  miiiitaiiieil  a  lung  nut  vrilh  [tie 
Lydian  mmnrchB;  thence  Iheyspresd  tnui  MedU  (B.C. 
G24),  where  they  defeated  Cyaxam.  They  then  di- 
rected their  OruiM  (u  Eg}'pt,  and  were  bribed  off  by 
Peamnielichin ;  on  their  return  [hey  attacked  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon.  They  were  Dually 
ejected  RC.  696.  alter  having  made  their  name  a  terrnr 
to  the  whole  Eutem  world  (Herod,  i,  lOB  sq.).  The 
name  of  Scylhnpolii,  by  which  Beth-sliean  was  knnwn 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  was  regarded  as  a  trace  uf  the 
Scythian  occupation  (Pliny,  v,  16),  This,  however,  is 
doubcTul.  See  ScYTHOPOLis.  The  Hebrew  recuida  are 
aiient  reapecdng  thia  Scythian  inverion,  [hough  Borne 
•cbolan  auppose  it  [o  be  leferred  to  by  the  propbeta  Joel 
and  Zephaniab.  The  Scvthiana  are  described  bv  clasai- 
calwriteia  asakilful  in  the  U9e  ofthe  bow  (Herod.  i.'S; 
It,  192  j  Xenoph,  ,4nai.iii,4, 15),andei-en  as  the  invent- 
ors of  the  bun  and  arrow  (Hiny,  vii,  57);  they  were 


A  Bcftblan  Hareeman.    (Prom 


■peciallj'  Tamoita  aa  ninunted  bowmen  (inroro^oriri, 
Herod. iv,«i;  Thueyd.  11,96};  they  abo  enjoyed  an  ill- 
le  fur  their  cruel  and  rapacious  halrit>(Henid.i,  106). 


WitI 

minds  of  his  countrymen,  Eiekiel  seems  to  select  the 
Scythians,  under  the  name  ofliog  (ij.  v.),  aa  the  symbol 
of  earthly  violence,  arrayed  against  the  pe<iple  of  God. 
but  meeliiiK  with  a  signal  and  utter  overthrow.  He 
depicts  their  avarice  and  violence  (xnxviii,  7-18),  aivd 
the  fearful  veuKeance  executed  upon  them  (ver.  M-28) 
— a  massacre  an  irentemloua  that  seven  monlha  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the  corpses  in  the  valley 
which  should  thenceforth  be  named  Hamon-gng  (xxxix, 
11-16).  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  has  been  transferred 
in  the  Apocalypse  to  describe  the  final  struggle  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (Kev.  xx. »). 

As  a  question  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of  the  Scythi- 
ans presents  great  difficulties.  Many  eminent  writers, 
with  Kielhihr  and  Neumann  at  their  head,  regard  them 
as  a  Monifolian,  and  therefore  a  non-Japhetic,  race.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  as  to  enter  into  the  general  question, 
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which  is  complicated  by  the  undefined  and  Tvyii^  a{i- 
plicaliona  of  the  name  Scythia  and  Scrtbiane  ataoog  an- 
cient wri  ten.  So  far  as  the  Biblical  notices  are  cDDcen- 
ed,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  Ezekier< 
age— the  Scythians  ofHerodotus— were  in  all  pmbatnl- 
ity  a  Japhetic  race.  They  are  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  ArgippBi,  a  clearly  MongoUan  i«oe  (He- 
rod, iv,  83),  and  they  are  connected,  on  the  other  hand. 
with  the  Agalhvrsi,  a  clearly  Indo-European  r»ce  (it*l 
iv,  10).  The  me're  silence  of  so  observant  a  writer  as  He- 
rodotua  as  to  any  striking  features  in  the  physical  c«n- 

a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  their  Japbeiic  origin. 
For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical  relation*  </ 
the  term,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cluf.  Grog,  ii,  936-945. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  Oil.  iii,  II  that  tbtn 
were  Scythians  also  among  the  early  converts  to  Chri*- 
tianity.  Uanyofthu  people  lived  In  (ireek  and  Koman 
lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gospel  there,  even  K 
some  of  the  first  preachers  had  not  already  penelrat»d 
into  Sci-thia  itself.  —  Kitto  t  Smith.  See  Sat.  tjur. 
Xrv.  Dec.  1876 ;  Joar.  Sac  Lit.  April,  IBM. 

ScytllOii,  In  Greek  mytfaolotiT,  was  a  dud  whom 
the  pi«ls  lepteseut  as  possesaed  of  the  ability  to  change 
his  sex  at  wilL 

Ehiytbop'olls  (SrvAuiv  rSkic;  Peabilo - Syriac, 
fiaiSa;  Vulg.  Heiiut  Sq/tharamX  that  is.  "the  city  of 
the  Scythians,"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Judith  iii,  10  and 
i  Mace  xii,  29  onlv.  In  the  SepU  of  Judg.  i,  27,  how. 
ever,  it  is  inserted  (in  bath  the  V«t  USSl)  m  the 
synonym  of  Beth-sheau  (q.  v.),  and  this  idcntiScatioQ 
is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  1  Uaccv,  52,  apanlld 
account  lo  that  oti  Mace  xii,  29,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
peated statements  of  Josephus  (Haf.  v,  I,  22;  vi,14,Ki 
xii,  8,  R).  He  uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  con- 
tracted shape  (ZniddiroAiv},  in  which  it  is  also  given  by 
Eusebiaa  (OnontiJl.  passim),  Pliny  (//.A'.t,  lej.SttalB 
(xvi\  etc  and  which  is  inaccunlely  fulkiwed  in  Ibt 
A.V.  Polybius  (V,  70,  4)  employs  the  fuller  form  of 
the  SepL     Bplh-shean  has  now,  lihe  so  many  Miiet 

the  west  is  called  TfUShik,  in  which  i[  is  perhaps  jun 
passible  that  a  trace  of  Scylhopolis  may  linger.  But 
although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  idi-nlirr  of 
the  place,  there  is  considerable  diOference  of  opinioD  ai 
to  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  Sept.  (aa  is  eridnt 
frum  the  form  in  which  they  present  il)  and  Pliny 
{H.  K.  V,  16)  attribute  it  to  the  Seythiana,  whn,  in  the 
words  of  the  Byzantine  historian  George  S.vnceUus. 
"overran  Palestine  andtnok  poaseasion  of  Baisan,  whifh 
from  them  is  called  Scylhopolis."  This  has  been  in 
moilem  times  generally  referred  to  the  invanon  record- 
ed by  Herodotus  (I,  lOi-106),  when  ihe  Scjthiana,  aAn 
their  occupation  of  Media,  passed  through  Pakabne  oa 
their  road  to  Eg>-pt  (about  RC  600— a  few  rears  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  NebnchadncKar ),  a 
statement  now  recognised  as  a  real  fact,  thongh  soaw 
of  the  details  rasv  be  open  to  question  (KawUnsni's 
Herod,  i,  216).  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  either 
on  their  passage  through,  or  on  their  return  after  beiuK 
repulsed  by  Psammelichua  (Herod,  i,  105),nn>eScvihi- 
ans  may  have  settled  in  the  conntrr  (Ewald,  Gadk.  Ui, 
694,  note) ;  and  no  place  would  be  more  likely  lo  atnaa 
them  than  Beis&n  —fertile,  most  abundantly  watersd. 
and  in  an  excellent  military  poaition.  In  the  Ibea 
■late  of  Ihe  Holy  l.and  tbey  would  hardly  meet  wilh 
much  resistance.    See  Sctthian. 

Relanrt,  however  (apparently  incited  thereto  by  his 
doubta  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus'a  account),  discaideJ 
this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scylhopolis  was  a 
corruption  of  SuccothopoltM — the  chief  town  n(  the  di*- 
trict  of  Succoth.  In  this  he  is  supported  bv  Umniui 
(AVh  to  BardAfirdI,  p.  1063)  and  by  Grimm  (£nj; 
Hamllmch  an  I  Mace  v,  62).  Stnce^  however,  the  ob- 
jection of  Reland  lo  the  historical  truth  of  Harodotia  is 
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now  reiDored,  the  necenity  for  this  suggestion  (certain- 
ly most  iDgenious)  seems  not  to  exint.  The  distsnce 
of  Succoth  from  Beisan,  if  we  identify  the  former  with 
Sabif,  is  ten  miles;  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke 
are  validi  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  far.  It  is  surely 
gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  independent,  and 
important  a  town  as  Beth-shean  was  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory, and  as  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  in  the 
(ireek  period,  should  have  taken  its  name  from  a  com- 
psiatively  insignificant  place  at  a  long  distance  from  it. 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bib,  Ret,  iii,  830)  remarks  with  justice 
that  had  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  from  Succoth, 
they  would  have  employed  that  name  in  its  translated 
funn  as  ^Ktivaif  and  the  compound  would  have  been 
Scenopolis.  Reland's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  with- 
out hesitation  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
names  Succoth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in  common 
{(irscJL  iii,  694,  note).  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that,  af- 
ter all,  Citjf  of  the  Sq/thium  may  be  right,  the  word 
Scytkia  being  naed,  as  in  the  New  Test.,  as  equivalent 
to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense  he  thinks  it 
msy  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as 
now,  inhabited  the  Ghor,  and  at  times  may  have  had 
|)oss9efision  of  Beth-shean. 

The  Canaaiiltes  were  never  expelled  from  Beth-shean, 
snd  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  maintained  a 
footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mishna  as  the  seat 
of  idolatry  {Aboda  Zara,  i,  4),  and  as  containing  a 
double  population  of  Jews  and  heathens.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Roman  war  ( A.D.  65 ),  the  heathen  rose 
against  the  Jews  and  massacred  a  large  number,  accord- 
ing to  Josephua  (  Wavj  ii,  18,  8)  no  less  than  13,000,  in 
a  wood  or  grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was 
the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  laj*  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jemme  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  **  Bethsan")  it  is  characterized  as 
rnXiQ  kxilfiitoQ  and  urha  nobilis.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  district  of  its  own  of  the  roost  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  586.  The  latest  mention  of  it  un- 
der the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  1 6, 26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then 
actually  ao  called,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was  for- 
merly Bethshan.— Smith.     See  Beth-bhkan. 

Sea  (Heb.  D^,  jfAn;  Chald.  Ktt^,  yammd;  baScur- 

9a),  as  opposed  to  land  or  earth  (2C^M,  irdSy  Gen.  i,  10),  in 

which  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  included,  originate- 

ed  by  the  separation  of  its  waters  from  those  of  the  air, 

or  the  clouds  (ver.  6  sq.).    The  sea  is  represented  as 

deep  (Psa.  Ixviii,  28;  Micah  vii.  19;  Amos  ix,  8;  Job 

xxxviii,  16),  wide  (xi,  9),  and  mighty  (Psa.  civ,  25^  Job 

vii,  12;  Lament,  ii,  18);  surrounding  the  earth  at  its 

utmost  bounds  (Deut.  xxx,  18;  Psa.  cxxxix,  9;  comp. 

the  ancient  Greek  view  of  oceanut,  itxtavoQ,  Fubiger, 

Handb.  d.  alf.  Gtogr.  i,  4) ;  the  earth,  indeed,  resting  on 

the  ocean  (Psa.  xxiv,  2).    The  surface  (comp.  /3v3oc» 

ike  deep,  2  Cor.  xi,  26)  is  roused  by  winds  (Dan.  vii,  2; 

oomp.  Jonah  i,  11,  18)  into  waves  (C^l^Si,  Psa.  Ixv,  8; 

cvii/25;  Isa.  Ixviii,  18;  rv/iaro,  Jude  18;  icXv^uiv,  James 

it  6),  90  that  it  roars  and  rages  (Jer.  vi,  28 ;  1, 42 ;  Isa.  v, 

30;  Ivii,  20;  Piia.  xcvi,  11;  1  Chron.  xvi,  82),  and  is 

only  subject  to  God  (Job  xxxviii,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  10). 

The  countless  inhabitants  of  the  sea  (James  iii,  7 ,  Rev. 

viii,  8  sq.)  are  given  to  men  for  food  (Gen.  ix,  2  sq.),  but 

the  people  of  Crod  may  only  eat  those  which  are  legally 

clean  (Lev.  xi,  9  sq.).    On  the  coasts  of  the  sea  (Heb. 

MUKiA',  n^b)  lie  great  lands;  and  the  »and  of  the  tea 

(3in;  Gr.dfifioc)  is  proverbial  for  multitude  (Gen.xxii, 

17;  Josh,  xi,  4;  2  Sam.  xvii,  11 ;  Job  xxix,  18;  Hos.  i, 

10;  1  Mace,  xi,  1;  Rev.  xx,  8,  etc;  Homer,  Iliad,  ix, 

M5;  CalUm.  Dion.  p.  262;  Ovid,  Trigf.  iv,  1,  56;  An 

^m.  i,  254.    Comp.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii,  178;  Calpum.  ii, 

"1    See  also  Qeaen.  Tkeaaur,  p.  598  sq.). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures  of 


speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture  refer  either  to  its 
power  or  iu  danger,  and  among  the  woes  threatened  in 
punishment  of  disobedience,  one  may  be  remarked  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  dread  of  the  sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafar- 
ing people,  the  being  brought  back  into  Egypt  *'in  ships" 
(DeuL  xxviii,  68).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject 
may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference 
to  the  sea.  No  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in  Scripture. 
The  above  Heb.  word,  D^,  ydm,  \a  sometimes  connect- 
ed with  Dinn^  tehdm  {dl^vffo^,  abytnu,  **  the  deep," 
Gen.  i,  2;  Jonah  ii,  5).  It  also  means  the  wetl  (Gesen. 
Thetaur.  p.  860,  698).  When  used  for  the  sea,  it  very 
often,  but  not  always,  takes  the  article.  Other  words 
for  the  sea  (in  the  A.y.  "deep")  are :  nbil^CTS,  meUul&h, 

or  rtbi^CQ,  metsoidh  (only  in  the  plural),  or  MP^S,  tsvidh 
simply  {djiviraoi:,  pd^oc,  abyatuSf  profundum) ;  b^S^t 
mabbul  (KareucXwrfioi,  dUuvium,  **  water -flood,''  Psa. 
xxix,  10).  Smaller  pools  were  distinguished  into  D3K, 
affdm,  a  natural  pool  or  pond  (cvii,  35:  cxiv,  8;  Isa. 
XXXV,  7;  xli,  18,  etc),  and  ^^31)2,  berekdh,  the  same 
as  the  Arabic  birkeh,  an  artificial  pool,  or  reservoir  (2 
Sam.  ii,  18;  iv,  12;  Nahum  ii,  9). 

The  following  are  the  applications  of  the  term  ydm 
in  Scripture : 

1.  The  "gathering  of  the  waters"  (ynmmtn),  encom- 
passing the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite sense  "  the  Ocean.*'  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
in  Gen.  i,  2, 10,  and  elsewhere,  as  Deut.  xxx,  13;  1  Rings 
X,  22;  Psa.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxvi,  8,  12;  xxxviii,  8;  see 
Homer,  Iliad,  xiv,  801,  802;  Hesiod,  Tkeosf.  107,  109; 
and  2  Pet.  iii,  6. 

2.  The  word  is  used,  with  the  article,  of  some  definite 
part  of  the  great  circumambient  water,  viz.: 

(a.)  Of  the  Mediierranean  Sea,  called  the  "hinder" 
(Vt^HK),  the  "  western,"  and  the  "  utmost"  sea  (Deut. 
xi,  24;  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Exod.  Xxiii,  81);  "the  great  sea"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  6,7; 
Josh.  XV,  47);  "the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix,  13;  Pna.  Ixxx,  11; 
cvii,  28;  1  Kings  iv,  20,  etc.).    See  Mediterkanean. 

(6.)  Also  frequently  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  4; 
Josh,  xxiv,  6),  or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Numb,  xi,  81;  Isa. 
xi,  15),  and  perhaps  (1  Kings  x,  22)  the  sea  traversed 
by  Solomon's  fleet.     See  Rkd  Sea. 

The  place  "where  two  seas  mei"(ro3roc  di^oXaaooc, 
Acts  xxvii,  41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
as  a  place  where  the  island  Salmonetta,  off  the  coast  of 
Malta,  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage  from 
the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  entrance  from  the  Bosphorus  into  theEuxine; 
but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  by  the  "  place  of  the 
double  sea"  is  meant  one  where  two  currents,  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an 
eddy,  which  made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the 
ship  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  428;  Strabn,  ii,  124). 

8.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  great  internal  lalus 
of  Palestine,  whether  fresh  or  salt ;  e.  g. 

(a.)  The  Sea  ofCkinnereth,  n^|3  0?  (Numb,  xxxiv, 

1 1),  called  in  the  New  Test. "  the  Sea  of  Galilee"  (Matt, 
iv,  18),  the  "Sea  of  Tiberias"  (John  xxi,  1),  and  "the 
sea  (or  lake)  of  Gennesareth"  (Matt,  xiv,  34 ;  Mark  vi, 
53 ;  Luke  v,  17),  which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
Hebrew  name.    See  Galilee,  Ska  of. 

(6.)  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the  Salt  Sea, 
rtan  c;  (Gen.  xiv,  8),  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  the 
A  rabah,  n'^TTJ  DJ  (Deut,  iv,  40),  and  the  Eastern  Sea, 
•^itn;??!  c;n  (Joel  ii,  20 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  It  is  not  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Test.  It 
is  called  by  Joeephus  {War,  iii,  10,  7)  Xifivri  'AapaXri- 
nyci  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form  of  Iaicus  A  s~ 
phaUites,  it  was  known  to  the  classical  writers.  See 
Salt  Sea. 

(c.)  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  only  in  Script- 
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are,  where  U  U  called  01*^3  ^O,  taaltri  qfHenm  (Josh, 
xi,  b,  7).  By  JoaephuB  U  is  called  SemttAoraluJ_Siiii- 
XaivincAnL  r,  ft,  1),  and  at  present  beari  ibe  name  of 
HuUA:  this  is  the  uppennnst  and  smallesl  of  the  three 
Ukea  on  the  Jordan.     See  Hbhoh. 

4.  The  term  ydm,  like  the  Atabic&iAr,  it  also  applied 
to  great  riven,  aa  the  Nile  (laa.  xix,  6 ;  Adiob  viii,  8, 
A.  V.  "  flood  f  Nahum  iii,  8;  Eiek.  xixii.  3)  and  the 
Euphnlea  (Jer.  li,  8fi).  See  Stanley,  Sgr.  owl  Pal. 
App.  p.  6S3;  Haciiett,  Itlutt.  ofScrift.  p.  119. 

6.  Pinall}',  the  great  copper  ( ncn: )  or  molten 
(px^O)  laver,  which  UooU  in  the  court'  of  Sotumon's 
Temple,  is  called  a  i/am  (I  Kings  vii,  23-44^  2  Kiogs 
xvi.  IT,  etc).     See  Bkazhn  Sea;  Laveb. 

BeM,  Moltsn.    See  Lavkk. 

BeabliT?.  Sauuri,  D.D.,  in  efficient  Episcopal  min- 
isler,  and  sfterttsrdB  bishop  or  Connecticut,  was  bom 
at  Leilyard,  (iroton.  Conn.,  Kov.  Sn,  1729,  and  receiied 
hia  degree  of  A.B.  at  Yale  CoUef^  in  174S.  In  IT&l 
he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  in  LoiidaD  in 
1733.  On  hii  reium  to  America,  he  wae  sueceasively 
TeclororChritt'«Churcb.NewBRinBwick,N.J.;  Grace 
Church,  Juoaica,  Long  Island,  "S.  V.;  and  St.  Peter's 
Churcii,  Weslchtster;  and  in  1764  waa  made  A.U.  by 
ColumbiaCollegcand  l>.D.  by  OxrotdUnirersitr,  Eng- 
land. During  the  Revolutionary  wsr  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  chaplain  to  the  British  army,  and  in  1783  waa 
chosen  bishop  aud  went  lo  England  for  consecration. 
Nut  being  auceessful.  he  went  lo  Scotland,  where  his 
application  was  grsntcd,  in  1784  at  Aberdeen,  wbicb  waa 
thus  the  cradle  uf  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  Un 
his  return  he  waa  made  rector  orSt.James'i  Church,  New 
London,  Conn.,  where  he  published  A  Communiim  Offier, 
and  aided  in  a  general  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  Staler  He  died  Feb.  25,  1T96. 
Uia  puUication*  comprise  Charga,  Strmom,  ami  Ad- 
dnua.  —  Tit  Communion  qffiot,eU.--  —  Tlu  Dulg  o/ 
Contidtriiig  our  Wai/t: — Z>iiaiur<ri  on  Srreral  ^abftcli 
<179l,  2  vols.)  —An  Eamat  Penuaiire  to  the  Frrqunt 
Reainag  of  the  Huly  Commmiofi  (republished,  1816). 
See  Sprague,  AtmaU  o/lht  Amer.  Palpil,\;  149. 

Seager,  Mloah,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  waa  bum  in  Simabury,  Conn.,  in  Julv, 
ISOO,  and  wss  converted  in  181S.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  by  the  Genesee  Conference,  in  which  he 
performed  more  than  thirty  yean  of  active  service.  He 
wa»  superannuated  in  1854,  and  held  that  relation  until 
hisdeath,  Mav26,  IB7Z.  Set  MiiaiM  ijf  Amiial  Ca»- 
/Ten»«,187l!,p,116. 

Seager,  Sohnjrler,  D.D.,  a  miniater  and  educator 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bam  in  Sms- 
bury,  Conn.,  July  26,  1807,  He  graduawd  from  the 
Wesleyaii  University,  Middlelown,  in  1836,  and  took 
bia  degree  of  M.A.  in  1839.  After  his  graduation  he 
became  principal  of  [be  Genesee  Weslpyan  Seminary, 
N.  v.,  and  held  that  position  until  1844.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  pastorate  fnnn  1844  to  185S,  and  apent  the 
next  aix  years  as  principal  uf  Geneww  Wealeyan  Semi- 
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and  Aabury,  Kocheslerj  Petri  Street  and  Grace,  Buffalo; 
Lockport,  and  liitavia.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral conferences  of  1844  and  1848.  At  the  lime  of  hia 
death  he  waa  a  member  of  Ibe  Western  New  York  Con- 
ference.  See  Miaula  of  Ann.  Con/frraca,  1875,  p.  158. 
Seall  (nxe,  liSi,  from  the  obsolete  rixp,  taih,  to 
erpmd),  a  Hebrew  measure,  properly  for  grain  (A.V. 
;"  Gen.  xviii,  6t  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  1 


Kings  Kviii,  62;  i  Kings  vii,  1,  16,  18);  containing, 
according  to  the  rablnnt,  the  third  of  an  ephah,  I.  e. 
nearly  one  tnd  a  halfpeckt  Engllab;  according  to  Je- 
rome (On  Jfoir.  liii,  33),  □  mo^'uj  and  a  half.  From 
the  Aramiean  form  has  apning  the  oiStoi'  of  the  Sept., 
New  Teal.,  and  Joeephua.    See  Mstuoloqi. 


2  SEAL 

Baal  (nrnn,ciolMm,a(fpa  fit).  The  seal,  togethn 
with  the  atafF,  has  been  in  the  East  from  the  (uiiM 
times  (Uen.  xxiviii,  18)  the  favorite  trinket  uf  the  mea 
(aeeCanU  viii,  6;  Hag.  ii,33;  Jer.  ixii,  U;  Sir.  iviu 
!i;  comp.  KusenmUller,  Motstid.  vi,  252).  Both  an 
included  in  the  attire  of  the  Baby loniana  (Herod,  i,  19J: 
Slnbo, xvi, 746).  U  was  Bttached,ts  still  in  Peru-bj 
a  cord,  and  worn  upon  Ibe  bosom  or  in  a  finger-ring  ua 
the  right  hand  (Gen.  xli,  H;  Estb.  iii,  10,  8;  tiii.  i: 
Jer.  xxit,  24;  comp.Chaidin,  iv,2a;  v,454bi).;  Robin- 
son,  i,  68,  and  see  especially  Longut,  Dt  AmaL  SijiK 
[MtiL161&;  Lips.  1709]).  The  art  of  graving  Ksb  i) 
an  ancient  one  (Exod.  xiviii,  11).  The  seal  usually 
contains  no  figures  (yet  see  the  drawing  of  one  Ibundsi 
Cusa,  in  Ker  Potler,  Trac.  i,  425,  pL  Uxx,  2),  bat  aimplj 


the  Koran,  and  it  ia  customarv  to  give  an  improano  >< 
it  instead  of  a  signature  (Chardin,  i,!89,  35S:  iii.  Ill 
362,  BG6,  with  platea:  Oleariua,  Trac.  p.  S3B;  Rown- 
mUller,  MorgrnL  iii,  205  bi|.  I>mp.  Cnrtius,  iii.  6.  ': 
Hemd.  iii,  128).  For  thia  purpose  the  seal  is  moitiniHl 
with  a  kind  of  black  ink  (Harmer,  OU.  ii.  4S8.  4:»: 
iii, 478);  but  in  sealing  letters  (1  Kings  1X1,8:  ccap. 
,  ii/e,  p.  44),  bags  (Job  xiv,  17),  and  acks 
SAM.  viii,  6),  as  well  as  doon,  clay  or  aealini- 
earth  was  used  {ibid.).  Among  the  Jews  the  v«Dfli 
also  carried  seal  -  rings  (Hiid.  ti,  3).  Eastern  prinos 
confer  the  dignity  of  miniater  or  r^^ent  by  the  delivery 
of  the  Btate-aea'l,  or  a  seal-ring  (Gen.  xli,  42;  Eub. 
iii.  10;  viii,  2;  1  Mace  vi,  15;  comp.  Curtina,  x,  5.  4; 
Arialnph.  Eq.  94i:  tee  Schulx,  TjOtMug,  iv,  218  iiq.; 
Toumefun,  Voyai/t,  ii.  883),  and  sometimes  they  invm- 
ed  successors  in  the  tame  manner  (Josephus,  .;4n<:x^!. 
3).    In  the  later  language  of  the  Jew»  the  word  aiurUn 

were  used  in  the  second  Temple  (Mishna,  SkriaL  v.  J 
aq.),  ami  a  special  ofScerof  the  teals  was  itatioaed  ibtie 
{ibid.  V,  1).— Winer.    See  Ring. 

The  seal,  with  the  owner'a  name  or  some  other  device 
engraven  upon  ir,  was  nsually  employed  to  antbenticsie 
public  or  private  documents.  Seals  for  this  pnrprsr. 
made  of  burned  clay,  or  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  fer- 
ciouB  Stones  set  in  metal,  ware  anciently  used  in  the 
East.  Sometimes  the  aignel-ring  was  used  for  ihs 
purpose  (Gen.  xxiviii,  18;  Jer.  xxxii,  10).  If  ■  do* 
had  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened  with  aoiM  hn- 
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and  then  impreoBed  with  the  seal,  bo  that  any  violation 
of  it  would  be  discovered  at  onoe  (Job  xxzviii,  14 ;  SoL 
Song  iT,  12 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  66).  Important  documents 
were  sometimes  put  in  sealed  bags  and  enclosed  in  earth- 
enware vessels  for  greater  security  (Deut.  xxxii,  34; 
Jer.  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  xiv,  17).  The  seal,  if  a  cylinder, 
was  rolled  on  the  moist  day,  hence  Job  says,  **it  is 
turned  as  day  to  the  seal"  (xxxviii,  14) ;  and  some- 
times the  tablet  or  impression  was  placed  in  the  furnace 
and  baked.  The  term  **  sealed"  is  sometimes  used  fig- 
uratively for  that  which  ii  permanent  (Isa.  viii,  16)  and 
coHjirmed  (John  vi,  29 ;  Rom.  iv,  11),  also  for  that  which 
is  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  appointed  time  (Dan.  viii, 
26;  xii,  4,  9).  So  also  the  ''book  or  roll  sealed  with 
seven  seals"  symbolized  the  plan  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, which  is  impenetrable  to  every  creature,  but  fully 
connprehended  by  the  Saviour,  who  is  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe  (Rev.  v,  2-8).  The  **  seal  of  the 
living  God,"  on  which  is  supposed  to  be  engraven  the 
name  of  "Jehovah,"  which  was  impressed  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  faithful,  svmbolizes  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (vii,  2-l7;'Ephes.  i,  13, 14;  vi,  30;  2  Cor. 
i,  22;  lilzek.  ix,  4,  6 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19).    See  Sigmet. 

SEAL,  Absatial,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  an  ab- 
bot. 

SEAL,  X^NSECRATION  OF  AV  EPISCOPAL.       It  WSS 

customary  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  consecrate  the  seal  of  a  newly  made  bishop 
with  his  vestments  and  other  episcopal  insignia.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  simple,  the  seal  being  blessed 
with  holy-water.  At  the  death  of  the  bishop,  his  seal 
or  seals  (for  he  had  usually  more  than  one)  were  care- 
fully destroyed. 

SEAL,  Dbcanal,  is  the  offidal  formal  seal  of  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

SEAL  (Ecclesiastical  use  of),  a  piece  of  metal  or 
other  hard  substance,  e.  g.  hone  or  ivory,  usually  round 
or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some  device,  used  for 
making  impressions  on  wax.  The  wax  set  or  affixed 
to  an  ecdesiastical  or  legal  instrument,  duly  impressed 
or  stamped  with  a  seal,  is  likewise  designated  by  the 
same  term.  The  use  of  seals  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
to  letters  and  other  instruments  in  writing  is  very  an- 
cient, and  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  without  signing 
the  name,  which  few  could  do  of  old.  In  1237,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  forgeries  and  the  absence  of  public 
notaries  in  England,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  archdeacons, 
their  offidals  and  rural  deans,  capitular  bodies,  colleges, 
and  convents,  were  required  to  have  seals.  If  the  office 
was  perpetual,  then  the  name  of  the  man  who  bore  it 
was  engraved  on  the  seal ;  but  rural  deans  and  officials 
whose  office  was  temporary,  had  only  the  name  of  their 
office  engraved  upon  it.  They  resigned  their  seals  at 
the  expiration  of  their  tenure  to  him  by  whom  they 
had  been  commissioned.  The  name  seal  is  also  given 
to  the  little  stone  which  covers  the  sepulchre  of  relics 
in  an  altar. 

SEAL,  Episcopal,  is  the  offidal  formal  seal  of  a  bish- 
op, attached  to  letters  of  orders,  licenses,  deeds  of  in- 
stitution, induction,  d^radation,  and  other  documents. 
They  represent  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  impaled  with 
the  petwMial  arms  of  the  bishop.  Bishops  commonly 
have  two  official  seals — a  large  and  a  small  one.  These, 
in  England,  on  their  death,  are  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace 
to  be  defaced  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
archbishop's  official. 

SEAL  or  Baptism.  Baptism  was  often  called,  in 
the  early  Church,  **  the  seal  of  the  I^rd,"  **  the  seal  of 
Christ,**  with  allusion^  perhaps,  to  Eph.  i,  13 :  iv,  80 ; 
John  til,  88,  and  other  similar  passages,  especially  2  Or. 
i,  21,  22.  This  use  of  the  word  is  taken  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  stamp  or  impression  of  a  seal  upon 
anything  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  property,  or  a  token 
thst  it  belonged  to  a  certain  owner,  namely,  the  person 
whose  seal  it  bore.   Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  {Orat 


40)  calls  baptism  the  seal  and  sign  of  sovereignty,  or 
the  token  that  the  baptized  person  was  subject  to  the 
dominion  and  government  of  God,  and  lived  to  obey  his 
will.    See  Riddle,  CArM^tdnilsltjr.  p.  484. 

SEAL  OF  Confession,  a  name  for  the  obligation 
on  a  priest  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sionaL  See  Lee,  Gioea,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  s.  v. ;  Wal- 
oott,  Sac,  A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

Sealed  BookSk  certain  printed  copies  of  the  re- 
vised Anglican  Prayer-book,  as  settled  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  issued  A.D.  1662,  which,  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  certified  by  them  to  be  correct.  They  were 
ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  preserved  in  certain  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches.  A  folio  reprint  of  the 
Sealed  Book  was  issued  by  Pickering  (1844),  and  again 
by  Masters  (1848,  8vo).  See  Lee,  Glou,  of  Liturffieal 
Terms f  s.  v. 

Beal-ftkiii.    See  Badger. 

Seam  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  epithet  d/fpa- 
^Cf  **  without  seam,"  applied  to  our  Saviour's  inner 
garment  (**coat"),  which  the  soldiers  at  his  crucifixion 
accordingly  cast  lots  for  (John  xtx,  28).  Monographs 
on  this  fact  are  dted  by  Volbediug,  Index  Profframma- 
turn,  p.  60. 

Seaman,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  Bfethodi»t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  April  28, 1785.  He  studied 
medidne,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York 
when  alM)ut  nineteen.  He  became  a  Christian  in  1812, 
and  in  1823  was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  regularly  appointed  until  1845,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  superannuated  relation.  He  continued 
to  labor  as  his  strength  would  permit,  but  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  was  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matism. He  died  Nov.  6, 1864.  He  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior judgment,  stem  integrity,  untiring  energ}',  mod- 
est, generous,  and  evangelicaL  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1865,  p.  100. 

Sea-monster  is  the  rendering  in  Lam.  iv,  8  of 
the  Heb.  "jri,  tan,  where  the  margin  has  *' sea-calves." 
The  root  of  the  word  is  "iSri,  tandn,  "  to  stretch  out," 

hence  it  seems  to  apply  to  a  slim  creature  that  extends 
itself,  and  some  think  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  serpent. 
Others  would  render  it  ^^jackaL"  It  is  variously  ren- 
dered in  the  A  V.  ("  whale,*'  "  serpent,"  etc.),  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  very  definite  in  its  application. 
See  Dragon. 

Sear  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  rendering  of  the 
word  KavrripiaZufto  brand  ("sear  with  a  hot  iron"),  in 
a  tropical  sense  of  the  conscience  (1  Tim.  iv,  2).  To 
sear  the  flesh  is  to  cauterize  or  burn  it,  and  thus  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  2  the  term 
denotes  the  effect  of  habitual  sin,  by  which  the  con- 
science becomes  so  stupefied  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
most  enormous  guilt  and  the  most  fearful  threatenings 
of  punishment.    See  Burning. 

Searle,  Jeremiah,  a  (Dutch)  Beformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Atkinson,  NT  H.,  in  1795.  He  was  e<lucated 
in  part  at  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Andrew  Yates,  and  was  licensed  by  the  O)ngregational 
Association  of  Vermont  in  1823.  His  ministerial  life 
was  spent  in  the  following  Reformed  churches:  Rotter- 
dam, N.  Y.,  1823-25;  Coxsackie,  1826-51;  Key  port, 
N.  J.,  1851-58;  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1853-61.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sweetness  of  spirit,  amiable  and  beloved ;  a 
minister  and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ; 
studious,  careful  in  preparation,  practical  and  experi- 
mental in  preaching;  solemn,  and  yet  cheerful,  in  man- 
ner ;  catholic  in  his  sentiments,  yet  firm  in  the  faith.  He 
was  president  of  the  General  Synod  in  1850.  He  died 
in  1861.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  truly  missionary 
labors,  and  crowned  with  two  notable  revivals  of  religion. 
See  (>)rwin.  Manual  of  (he  Ref  Church.    (W.J.  K.  T*) 
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Baarle,  M(»«B  C,  ■  Preabyteriui  miDiiter,  ww  ' 
bom  in  Bvfieia,  Mus.,  Sept  17, 1797.  He  gtuliuited  » 
the  College  uf  Sty,  Jeney,  Princeton,  in  1821,  uid  ■[ 
Ihe  Theulugiol  Semiiury  iu  th«t  place  in  1824;  WH 
Ijcenaed  by  the  New  Bruiisvick  Prabylery,  and,  going 
Eul,  began  his  libon  in  Gnirion,ltIa«.,  being  ordained 
by  Newbuiypurt  Preabytcry  in  1826  ai  paaior  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Gra^in.  He  sulHcquenily  labored 
in  New  Hartforl,  N.  Y. ;  DurMt,Tt.;  Haverhill,  N.H.; 
Bradford.  Hnd  ByBeld,  Man^  wllere  he  died,  Dec  10, 
1866.  Mr.  Searle  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  aSec- 
lionate  dispofitiun,  an  excellent  paeior  and  good  preach- 
er. See  WilaoD,  Prtib.  But.  Ainumar,  1H6N,  p.  226. 
(J.  h.  S.) 

Searles,  I»aac,  a  minitter  ofihe  Methodiat  Episco- 
pal Church,  waa  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  SO,  1816, 
removed  to  Ohio  at  an  early  age,  and  professed  conver- 
>ion  in  hi)  seventeenth  year.  He  WM  received  on  trial 
into  the  KockHiverConfe  
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1866,  and  active  in  1867.  His  last  appointment  wu 
Brandon.  Wis.,  where  he  died.  Dec  8.  1870.  See  Mm- 
ula  of  Amual  Cot^erenat,  1871,  p.  278, 

Sears,  Allan,  a  Metbodisl  Episcopal  minisler.  was 
bom  in  New  York  Stale  in  1806,  received  on  trial  in 
the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1888,  appointed  tfl  T«y- 
lonrillc  Circuit  as  Jniiiur  preacher,  and  continued  to 

years  successively.  In  1846  he  was  transferred  lo  the 
Indiana  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Vincennee  Station ; 
in  1846,  to  Spencer  Circuiu  He  died  Dec  4,  IIMG.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  strong  faitb,  deep  piety,  a  truly 
evangelical  preacher,  and  a  good  pantor.  See  Jftnufo 
i^Amiual  Con/ema;  iv,  18£. 

Bears,  Clinton  VT.,  a  minist«r  of  the  MethodiM 
RpisODpal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Chautaui|ua  County,  N. 
Y.,  A[«il  il,  1819.  He  was  educaM  at  Yale  G^Uet-e 
and  MiiMlelown  Wealeyin  University.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cincinnati  Conftrencc,  and  had  occupied  sev- 
eral reaponsiUe  alatiuni,  when,  in  186!,  he  was  appointed 
chaplainnriheKlnety-aOh  Kegiment  of  Ohio  Yuluntee  re. 
He  was  seized  while  in  service  with  the  campdyienlen-, 
and  reluroeil  to  hi>i  home,  July  16,  186S,  and  died  Aiig. 
26, 1869.  Hr.  Sears  was  ■  good  scholar,  an  able  preach- 
er, and  a  faithful  pastor.  See  Uinula  o/AmaijI  Con- 
feraon,  1868,  p.  148. 

Seaaon  (properly  r7,  a  find  tine ;  Katpit,  often 
Tendered  "  time"  in  general,  and  not  specific  uf  a  portion 
of  the  year).  The  general  division  of  the  year  by  the 
Hebrews  waa  into  two  seaaons,  "Summer  and  Winter" 
(Psa.liiiv,  17;  Zech.xiv,8);  but  Ihey  appear  al«  to 
have  conveniently  divided  the  year  into  nx  special  sea- 
aons: "seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
■ummer  and  winter"  (Gen.  i,  14;  viii,  22).  The  same 
division  obtains  among  many  Oriental  nations,  as  the 
HiiidAs  and  AraUaiis,  at  this  day.  According  to  this 
division  ofllie  seasons  in  Palestine,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  diHlributed  in  the  following  order:  Summer, 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  Che  middle  of  October; 
Sefd-lbiu,  from  tbe  miildle  of  October  In  the  middle  of 
December;  ll'iVrr,  from  the  middle  ofDecember  to  the 
mitldle  of  Kebmary ;  Cold,  Irom  the  middle  of  t'ebrusry 
to  the  middle  of  April :  Iftal,  frotn  the  middle  of  April 
to  Che  middle  of  AugusL    See  AtiKECULTUKS. 

Beaaona.  Canomicau    See  Fkstivai& 

Seat  (usually  some  form  of  3d;,  sathiib,  to  tit; 
niJi^po).  There  is  no  mention  made  of  ekairt  in 
the  Old  Test.,  but  trull  of  various  kinds  are  named. 
(!.)  «33,  timh  (from  n03  hudli,  fo  comr,  also  oc- 
curring twice.  Job  xivi,  sVl  Kings  x,  19.  in  the  form 
"»?)■  a  a  throne,  a  rogal  throne,  as  in  DeuL  xvii,  18; 
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2  Sam.  viii,  13,  or  fA<  elaialed  teal  of  tke  Ugh-priaC. 
1  Sam.  i,  9;  iv,  13,  but  is  Bomeiimea  applied  to  a  setlia 
general,  though  usually  with  some  hoDoruy  (Uatinetiiia. 
aslSam.ii,8;  Isa.xxii,!8.  Sec  Thsoke.  (2.)  St^ 
moih^  (from  Z'^^,  gaMb,  lo  at),  meun  any  star,  si 
1  Sam.  jtx,  18,  26";'  Job  xxii,  7,  hence  the  mit  of  a  ai,. 
i  Kings  ii,  19 :  an  auaMg  or  aunon,  aa  Paa.  i,  1.  ad-1 
the  dwlting  of  men,  Uen.  xiv,  49,  and  often.  (3.)  Tbe 
word  nS^ZFI,  lehinah  (from  ;ZX^,  laUm,  lo  toagh).  u 
rendered  "seat"  in  the  A.  V^  Job  xxiii,  8,  bat  mtua 
rmiher dKeUing.aliodr.  (4.)  FinaUy,ii«AMi,raO,iitlie 
infinitive  of  the  verb  guthab,  53^  (see  No.  i,  abovt.k. 
used  substantively,  as  in  Amos  vi,  S. 

Orientals  usually  seat  themselves  upon  mata  or  esr- 
pets  on  the  floor.  In  Ihe  houses  of  tbe  wealthy  ibtn 
are  spread  pillows,  or  cushions,  Btutfed  with  cutton;  bbI 
sometimes  broad  low  sufas,  or  divana,  arc  tiaed.  with 
arms,  ttutfed  cushions,  and  costly  omamenia.  L'(-ia 
these  divans,  as  well  as  upon  Ihe  Hoor,  they  ail  with  ihe 
legs  betit  uncier,  and  crossed  in  a  balf-kneeting  podtiu^ 
Among  some  of  them  Europeans  have  even  iniFodiMnl 
chaiiB.  The  Ancient  Egyptians  had  chairs  and  mo-- 
maua  in  great  variety  anil  uf  the  moat  elegant  funn, 


Anclant  Egyptian  Chair.    (Now  In  IbsBrlUsh  Hnfcam.] 

much  in  the  modem  fashion  (Wilhins<m,.4isc  £j9r'.  i. 
68  sq.) ;  and  no  doubt  the  wealthy  Hebrews  imitai<il 
then).  See  Handickaft.  In  lawr  times  the  Hebirwi 
adopted  the  custom  of  reclining  upon  couches  ai  tat^ 
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6 ;  Luke  vii,  37, 88).  Among  the  Uomans  ■  chair  of  i 
particular  form  was  used  by  the  tnagisirale*  wbm  aii- 
ministering  Justice,  and  this  is  called  "the  jndgmrm- 
sest"  (Matt,  xxvii,  19;  Acts  xviii,  12,  16;  Kum.  lir. 

10).       See  JUIKIMBST-HKAT. 

The  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated  r^nlala.  In 
Eastern  nations,  the  degree  of  rank  or  precedence  whidi 
be  claims  for  himself  or  receives  from  others.  In  Penia 
the  distance  from  the  ihrone  Hiibin  which  the  dignita- 
ries of  Ihe  court  and  nobles  may  sit  is  regulated  by  the 
Birictcst  etiquette.  The  same  particularity  is  obserreil 
in  every  departnkent  of  public  and  private  life,  ia  ibe 
formal  divan,  in  the  social  feast,  and  even  in  the  ntiie- 
meni  of  the  domatic  chamber.  To  this  pemliariiy 
rbere  sre  many  allusions  in  Scriplure:  thus  "the  >eat 
of  Moses,"  in  which  the  ncnbes  and  Pharisees  lal,  ri- 
presses  meUphorieally  the  digniiy  whkh  brionKnl  in 
their  office  as  teachers  or  expounder*  of  tiie  law;  ~ibt 
is  made  in  the  ApociT- 


pha, 


e  highest 


other  kind 


■eted  by  the  Pbariseee.   Thron 

of  dignity  is  determined  by  the  seat.  It  was  ivnal  1 
persons  who  were  greatly  respected  to  be  empkn'Cd 
judges  or  arbitralvn;  and  for  such  seats  were  prnvid 
in  some  public  place,  round  which  Ihe  pmplt  nsprc 
fully  stood,  paying  the 
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pereon  deemed  worthy  of  occupying  the  seat  See  At- 
titude. 

Sel>a  (Heb.  Stba\  KnO :  Sept  2aj3rr,  occasionally 
loriviji  V.  r.  in  Chron.  £€i/Jar),  the  oldest  son  of  Gush 
(B.C.  cir.  SdOO),  and  hence  a  country  and  people  among 
the  Cushites  (Gen.  x,  7;  1  Chron.  i,  9),  named  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptians,  Cusbites,  and  Arabians  (Sabce- 
ans)  (Isa.  xliii,  8;  xlv,  14;  Psa.  Ixxii,  10),  and  in  Isa. 
xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  42,  as  a  rich  and  proud  race.  (The 
following  account  is  based  in  part  upon  that  of  Poole,  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ike  Bible,) 

1.  Name, — Besides  the  singular  form  above,  there  is 
given  the  plural  D*^K3p  (Sept.  "La^fuifi,  Zapatifi; 
Vulg.  Sabaitn),  incorrectly  rendered  "  Sabssans,**  a  name 
giren  in  the  A.  Y.  with  more  probability  to  the  Q'^KS'I? 
(Joel  iii,  8  [Heb.  text,  iv,  8]);  and  to  Sheb<t,  used  for 
the  people  (Job  i,  16) ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
liad  the  original  orthography  been  followed  in  both 
cases  by  such  renderings  as  "  people  6f  Seba,"  "  people 
of  Sheba,"'  where  the  gentile  nouns  occur.  See  Sars- 
AX;  Shkba. 

If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew  or  cognate  origin,  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  root  M3D,  tabd,  **  he  drank  to  ex- 
cesis,''  which  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation 
seated,  as  we  shall  see  was  that  uf  Seba,  in  a  well-wa- 
tereit  country ;  but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar 
names  of  Cushites,  Sabtah  (nplSD)  and  Sabtecbah 
(K3ri3D),  does  not  favor  this  supposition,  as  they  were 

•    •    ■ 

probably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(K3i3),  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (K30),  the  two 
letterB  being  not  anfrequently  interchanged.  Gesenius 
has  suggested  the  £thiopic  »aheay,  "  a  man,"  as  the  or- 
i}nn  of  both  Seba  and  Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  pos- 
libly  countries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, of  Nigritian  race,  Sahaba,  Sahara  (Brugsch,  Geogr, 
JMckr.  ii,  9,  tav.  xii,  K.  1),  are  more  to  the  point ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geographical  names  of  cities, 
though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Nile, 
Astaaobas,  compared  with  Astaboras,  and  Astapus,  seems 
worthy  of  notice  as  perhaps  indicating  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion. The  proper  names  of  the  first  and  second  kings 
of  the  Ethiopian  25th  dynasty  of  Egypt,  Shdiek  (M^D) 
and  Skebetet^  may  also  be  comparedj^  Gesenius  was  led, 
by  an  err^r  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  connect  Sevechun, 
a  Greek  transcription  of  Shebetek,  with  Sabk  or  Sbakj 
the  crocodile  -  headed  divinity  of  Omboe  (A«x.  a.  v. 
Kit)). 

2.  Biblical  jVotices. — Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  as 
the  first  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four, 
notices  of  the  nation.  In  Psalm  Ixxii,  which  has  evi- 
dently a  first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is 
thus  spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should 
do  honor  to  the  king :  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  shall  offer  gifts**  (ver.  10).  This  mention  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  together  is  to  be  compared  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  Sheba  among  the  descendants  of  Cu8h  (Gen. 
X,  7),  and  its  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
Coming  to  Solomon.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba  was  Cusbtte  as  weU  as  Jok- 
tanite;  and  this  occurrence  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together 
certainly  lends  some  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people,  which, 
nr  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt,  not  Nigritian. 
In  Isaiah  xliii,  Seba  is  spoken  of  with  Egypt,  and  more 
particularly  with  Cush,  apparently  with  some  reference 
to  the  Exodus,  where  we  read, "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
ransom,  Cush  and  Seba  for  thee"  (ver.  8).  Here,  to  ren- 
der Cush  by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  in- 
ftr,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  Cush,  as 


a  geographical  designation,  includes  Seba,  as  it  woidd 
do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in  the  book  there 
is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indications :  "  The  labor  of 
Egypt  and  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  of  the  people  of 
Seba,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and 
they  shall  be  thine"  (xlv,  14).  Here  there  is  the  same 
mention  together  of  the  three  nations,  and  the  same  spe- 
cial association  of  Cush  and  Seba.  The  great  stature 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  are  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii,  20;  com  p.  114);  and 
in  the  present  day  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  dark  races 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Nigritiana  and  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Caucasian  Aby8t>inians,  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former 
for  their  height.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in 
a  difficult  passage:  "and  with  men  of  the  multitude  of 
Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [D'^KSSD;  but  the  Keri 
reads  D*^K3p,  *  people  of  Seba']  from  the  wilderness, 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful 
crowns  upon  their  heads"  (xxiii,  42).  The  reading  of 
the  A.  V.  in  the  text  is,  '^  with  the  men  of  the  common 
sort,"  and  in  the  margin,  "with  the  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  men."  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  text 
is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the  mention  of  the 
"  drunkards."  Nor  is  it  clear  why  people  of  Seba  should 
come  from  the  wilderness. 

8.  Identification, — The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country 
Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  afterwards  in 
Assvria :  of  the  names  enumerated  between  Seba  and 
Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  belong  to  Ara- 
bia. We  may  thus  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cushite  Set- 
tlements, one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Bab- 
ylonia ;  the  other,  if  prolonged  far  enough  in  accordance 
with  the  mention  of  the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia. 

The  other  passages  we  have  examined  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  or  included  in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time 
independent  and  of  political  importance.  We  are  thus 
able  to  conjecture  the  position  of  Seba.  No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could  have  excluded 
the  island  of  Mero6,  and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's 
time  mav  be  identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen 
in  the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Eg^pt  that  fol- 
lowed the  empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of  that  power 
that  made  Shebekf  or  Sabaco,able  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  which  ruled  that  countr>' 
as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (Sa/3a)  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Merol^  {Ant.Uy  10, 2), 
but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice  of  the  Noachian  settle- 
ments, Sabas  (ibid,  i,  6,  2).  So,  too,  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (see  Mannert,  Geogr,  p.  199).  But  the  name 
MeroK  is  more  probably  Ethiopic,  meaning  the  watered 
land  (see  Tuch,  Gen,  p.  222;  comp.  Kn<»l)el,  Jaa,  p.  122, 
who  gives  Seba  a  similar  meaning).  This  view  of  Seba, 
as  identical  with  MeroS,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
moderns  as  suited  to  every  passage  where  it  is  men- 
tioned (comp.  Michaelis,  Spicil,  i,  180  sq.).  Certainly 
the  kingdom  of  Mero^  succeeded  that  of  Seba ;  and  the 
ancient  city  of  the  same  name  may  have  been  the  cap- 
ital, or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  Seba,  though  we  do  not 
find  any  of  its  monuments  to  be  even  as  early  as  the 
25th  dynasty.  There  can  be  no  connection  between 
the  two  names.  According  to  Josephus  and  others, 
Mero^  was  named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses;  but  this  is 
extremely  unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  3/<>;*u,  an  island,  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be  this  or  a 
similar  trtictf  Meru-petf  "the  island  of  pet  (Phut  ?)  =  the 
bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have  a  geographical  refer- 
ence to  a  bend  of  the  river,  anif  the  word  island  to  the 
country  enclosed  by  that  bend  and  a  tributary'.    See 
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Phut.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  seems  certain  that, 
from  a  remote  time,  Ethiopia  below  MeroS  could  never 
have  formed  a  separate  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  prob- 
ably always  dependent  upon  either  Mero€  or  Egypt. 

4.  Description, — Mero6  was  a  large  island  in  Ethiopia, 
formed  by  the  Astaboras,  on  the  east  (Atbara,  Takazze), 
and  Astapus  (Bahr  el-Asrak),  on  the  west  (alluded  to  in 
Zeph.  iii,  10;  Isa.  xviii,  1),  the  two  arms  that  unite  to 
form  the  Blue  Nile  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  See  Nilk. 
It  is  mountiunous,  but  fruitful  (Heliod.  yEthiop,  x,  6), 
and  its  chief  city  is  also  called  MeroS.  This  has  been 
from  antiquity  the  seat  of  a  priesthood  with  an  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Aromon  (Herod,  ii,  29),  and  a  trading-place 
for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  771 ; 
xvii,  786  sq.;  Pliny,  ii,  75;  v,  10;  vi,  36;  xxxvii,  15; 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  33 ;  iii,  5  sq. ;  Ptolem.  iv,  8).  It  is  noted 
by  the  ancients  as  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  here  the 
sun  casts  shadows  part  of  the  year  southward  and  part 
northward  (comp.  Strabo,  ii,  135  sq. ;  Pliny,  ii,  75 ;  Lu- 
can,  X,  300,  805,  etc. :  some  think  this  is  referred  to  in 
Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  10).  The  city  lay  in  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  island  (seventy  thousand  paces 
from  the  entrance,  i.  e.  the  southern  extremity — Pliny, 
vi,  35),  five  thousand  stadia  from  Syene  (Strabo,  ii,  114; 
comp.  Pliny,  ii,  75),  and  ten  thousand  from  Alexandria 
(Strabo,  i,  62 ;  ii,  114).  The  city  of  Mero^  had  gained 
control  of  the  whole  island,  and  sent  colonies  of  priests 
to  Upper  £g3i>t  to  settle  Thebes  and  Ammonium.  In 
it«  flourishing  period  this  kingdom  was  exceedingly 
powerful  (Pliny,  vi,  35),  and  was  inhabited  by  farmers, 
shepherds,  and  hunters  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  Deserts  of 
sand  surrounded  it  (ibid.).  The  priesthood  retained 
power  until  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  a  king  Ergamenes  (under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos).  Thenceforward  the  power  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  declined ;  it  disappears  from  the  view  of 
Western  writers,  and  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  do 
we  begin  to  hear  sparse,  and  on  some  points  contradic- 
tory, accounts  of  a  city  somewhere  in  that  region,  under 
queens  who  bear  the  common  name  of  Candace  (comp. 
Pliny,  vi,  35 ;  Dion  Cbb,  liv,  5 ;  Enseb.  N,  E.  ii,  1).  But 
Mero^  was  deserted,  a  few  houses  only  remaining. 

Modem  travellers  have  striven  to  find  its  site,  and  it 
is  identified  with  some  probability  as  the  ruins  almost 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Nubian  city  Shendy,  in 
the  Dar  el-Atbara,  a  district  near  Assur  forming  a  pe- 
ninsula, between  the  river  Atbara,  the  Nile  (Bahr  As- 
rak),  and  the  river  Rahad.  (See  Russegger's  Charte  tfon 
Nuhien,  in  his  Rdt.,  and  ii,  1, 476, 480  sq. ;  Bnioe,  Trar- 
ela,  iv,  542  sq. ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  273 
sq. ;  RUppell,  A  rah.  p.  1 14, 883,  with  plate  v ;  Cailliaud, 
Voyage  a  Mero^  au  Fleuve  Blanc  [Paris,  1826],  4  vols, 
with  plates;  Hoskina,  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  Exhibiting 
the  State  of  the  Country  under  the  Dominion  of  Merod 
[Lond.  1835],  with  plates.)  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  distances  left  by  the  ancients, 
for  from  Syene  to  Assur  the  caravan  road  Is  534  Eng- 
lish miles  by  Russegger's  account,  560  by  Hoskins's, 
while  the  ancient  reckoning  is  equivalent  to  568  or  590 
Engliiih  miles — an  unimportant  difl^erence.  So  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  of  the  island  to  the  city  was 
60  miles  (see  above),  and  Russegger  found  the  distance 
from  Assur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara  55,  Hoskins  60 
miles.  See  Ludolf,  Comment,  Hist.  jEthiop.  p.  88  sq. ; 
Delisle,  in  the  Ilistoire  de  VAcadimiie  des  Sciences  in 
1708,  p.  365  sq.;  Tcschucke,  Ad  Mel.  Ill,  i,  256  sq.; 
Mannert,  X,  i,  182  sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  II,  i,  852 ;  For- 
biger,  llandb,  ii,  814  sq.;  Smith,  Di<A,  of  Class,  Geog, 
8.  V.  "  Meroti."    See  Ethiopia. 

Bebak.    See  Thicket. 

Sebald,  St.,  a  legendary  wonder-worker  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Danish 
king,  or,  by  another  tradition,  of  a  peasant.  He  began 
his  studies  at  Paris  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  after  a  few  years  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
Dflgobert,  from  whom,  however,  he  separated  with  her 


consent  after  the  lapse  of  a  single  day,  in  mdcr  to  be- 
come a  hermit  and  practice  a  rigid  aaoeticiaiii.  After 
ten  years  he  made  a  pilgrimage  u>  Rome,  and  received 
authority  to  preach  from  pope  Gr^^ry  IL  While  oo 
the  way  to  Grermany  be  miraculously  delivered  St. 
Willibald  from  death  by  starvation,  and  after  reaching 
Bavaria  he  wrought  numerous  eonvecsimiB,  gaxbered 
churches,  and  settled  near  Nurembeig  as  a  hennit.  Tbe 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  being  given  as  A.D.  801, 
901,  or  1070.  He  had  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
laid  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  buried  where 
the  cattle  should  come  to  a  stop.  The  place  ao  indicai- 
ed  was  before  St.  Peter^s  Chapel,  at  Nuremberg,  which, 
accordingly,  after  having  been  transformed  into  a  chairh. 
took  his  name.  Many  wonders  were  wrought  by  hia  liftr- 
less  body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  beatified  by 
pope  Gregory  X,  and  canonized  by  Martin  V  (1425\ 
while  the  town  of  Nuremberg  choee  him  for  its  patroii 
saint  The  19th  of  August  is  set  apart  for  his  cdid- 
memoration.  A  rich  and  artistic  monument  bj  Pet^er 
Vischer,  erected  to  his  memory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  at  Nuremberg.~Herxog,  BeaU 
Encykhp.  s.  v. 

8e-Bapti8tB,  a  small  and  obscure  sect  which  struck 
off  from  the  Brownists  (Independents)  early  in  tbe  17  th 
century.  They  received  their  name  firom  the  act  tf 
their  leader,  John  Smith,  of  Amsterdam,  in  baptizing 
himself.  After  entertaining  several  views,  he  at  last 
declared  for  the  principles  of  the  Baptists.  Upon  thb 
he  left  Amsterdam  and  settled  with  his  disciples  at  Lry, 
where,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  administrator  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  he  plunged  himself  and  then  per- 
formed the  ceremony  upon  others.  The  Se-Bapiistf 
maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  every  one  to  baptize  him- 
self; and  the  Samokrestachenta  (a  small  Bnssian  sect 
of  self-baptizers)  give  as  a  reason  that  there  is  no  one 
on  earth  sufficiently  holy  to  administer  the  ordinance 
arigh  t.  See  Blunt,  Did,  of  Sects,  s.  t.  ;  Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  a.  y. 

BehaBtk.    See  Samaria. 

Sebastian,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diode- 
tian,  was  bom  at  Narbonne,  in  Gaul,  and' educated  at 
Milan.  Although  a  Christian,  he  entered  the  Romaa 
army,  concealing  his  religion,  with  the  view  of  being  en- 
abled by  his  position  to  assist  and  protect  the  Christians. 
He  rose  to  high  favor  under  Diocletian,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  emperor^s  guard.  At  length  he  was 
informed  against,  and  Diocletian  used  every  ttton  to  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  the  Christian  belief,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  troop  of 
Mauritanian  archers,  who  transfixed  him  with  airowi 
and  left  him  for  dead.  Some  Christians  coming  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  bury  him  found  signs  of  life  re- 
maining, and  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Chri»- 
tian  lady,  Irene,  and  recovered.  He  would  not  yield  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  sedusiott.  hot 
intentionally  placed  himself  in  the  emperor^a  way.  I>ii>- 
cletian  condemned  him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  dnfas 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  his  body  was  flung  into  one  cf 
the  sewers  of  the  city.  According  to  the  Ads  <^ Mar- 
tyrdom, it  was  discovered  by  means  of  au  apparition, 
and  carried  by  a  Christian  lady,  Lucina,  to  the  cats- 
comb  which  is  still  called  bv  his  name.  The  dav  of 
his  martyrdom  was  Jan.  20,  288,  but  by  the  Greeks  the 
feast  is  held  Dec  20. 

There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

Sabbat,  or  rather  Suebat  (Heh.  Skebat',  VX,  a 
rod  or  tribe ;  Sept.  2a/3ar),  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil  vear,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  eodesiaatical  rear, 
from  the  new  moon  of  February  to  that  of  Maveh :  or. 
according  to  others,  corresponding  to  our  January.  See 
Month.  The  name  is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
Syriao  and  Arabic.  The  Jews  began  in  this  oMUth  b» 
number  the  years  of  the  trees  they  planted,  the  Ihiits  of 
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■which  were  esteemed  impure  till  the  fourth  year  (Zech. 
1, 7).    See  Caukhdar,  Jewish. 

Sebbmi,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  a  feast  of  puri- 
fication and  of  expelling  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  done 
shortly  before  the  advent  of  the  new  year.  This  festi- 
val also  serves  as  the  date  for  the  settlement  of  semi- 
annual payments. — Yollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MythibL  a.  v. 

Sebirin  O'^^'^^O),  or  imagmary  readinga^  is  a  tech- 
nical term  of  the  Masorites  to  denote  that  words  in  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  read  so  and  so,  but  they  are  not.  This 
expression  is  derived  from  sabar^  *^30,  '*to  believe, 

think  r  thus  we  read  in  Dan.  vii,  25  *^3D*^1)  ca/kd  he 
thought,  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Prov.  xiv,  12, 
^  there  is  a  way  which  is  right  in  the  view  of  roan,"  we 
read  "*  there  is  a  way  which  man  imagines*'  (^"^ISOI), 
etc.  Now  there  are  a  number  of  such  vnc^inary  or 
mppoaed  readings  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  TesL,  as  the  following  examples  will  prove.  Thus 
we  read: 

bstn,  tkete,  ia  said  to  stand  eight  tiroes  for  MbsUl,  ^g 
io  Gen.  xix,  85 ;  xxvl,  8 ;  Lev.  xviii,  89,  etc. 

'^E^St,  thouaandf  is  said  to  stand  four  times  for  D'^&^M, 
as  in  Exod.  xxxii,  88 ;  Jud.  iv,  10,  etc 

^GX*^*),  and  he  mid^  is  said  to  stand  twelve  times  for 

nn^Kr,  '^and  they  said,"  as  in  Exod.  xlv,  86{  Numb. 
xxxiK  80,  etc 
^nst,  into  the  land,  is  said  to  stand  live  times  for 

ni^lK,  as  In  Gen.  xlv,  85,  etc 

nrx,  a  irf/e,  stands  three  times  for  hlSK^,  *'  for  a 
wife,"  as  In  8  Chron.  xxi,  6;  Ezra  il,  61 ;  Neh.  vii,  68. 

nrX,  which,  stands  four  times  for  nCM3.  "as  which," 
Exod.  xiv,  13 ;  Lev.  vii,  86, 88 ;  Nnmb.  iv,  48. 

")CK3,  at  tohieh,  stands  ten  times  for  niSK,  "which," 
Dent,  xvl,  10;  xxlv,  8;  Josh,  ii,  7;  xiil,  S;  xiv,  8;  Jer. 
xxiii,  27 :  Isa.  li,  18;  Hos.  vll,  18 ;  Jonah  i,  14;  Hag.  i,  18. 

MrK,  thou,  stands  three  times  for  nn^,  "now,'*  as  1 
KInsB  U 18,  8a 

*ir:'3,  from  U,  stands  six  times  for  tX^'C'G,  **  f^om  her," 

at  Lev.  vi,  8;  xxvil,  0;  Josh.  1,  T:  Jadg.  xl,  84;  8  Kings 
iv.  39;  1  Kings  xxil,  48. 

3]?,  vpon,  stands  nine  times  for  ^9,  "nntll,"  as  Gen. 
ilix,  13:  Josh,  ii,  7;  xiil,  16;  Jadg.  vii,  88. 

b;,  ttfion,  stands  twice  fur  D9,  **  witli,"  as  Gen.  xxx, 
40;  lSam.xx,& 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  list,  we  will  remark  for 
those  interested  in  that  subject  that  these  ^'^I'^SO  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order  by  Frensdorff  in  his  Maseo- 
ra  Magna ;  the  first  part  is  entitled  Maesoreiieches  Wor^ 
lerfocA,  p.  869  sq.  See  Buxtorf,  TOm-ias,  p.  257  sq. ; 
Levita,  Muesoretk  Ha- Maatorfih  (ed.  Ginsbui^),  p. 
225  8(1.    (B.P-) 

Sebonde  (or  De  Sabtinde),  Raimond,  a  Spanish 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury; but  his  life  is  little  Icnown.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Toulouse  in  1480,  and  his  death  is  placed  in  1432. 
He  vrrote,  besides  several  MS.  worlcs,  Ttuologia  Natura- 
Hi  (I>eventer,1487,  foL  and  later),  in  wnich  he  sets  forth 
the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  after  the  manner  of  Raimond 
Lully.  The  woric  was  translated  by  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1569, 8 vo).  Of  Sebonde's  other  essays,  the  principal  is 
entitled  De  Naiura  ffammis  (Cologne,  1601;  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  the  Theologia  Natttralit,  See  Uoefer, 
A'ottr.  Hiog,  Genirate,  s.  v. 

SebraBse,  Gottlieb,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fruasia,  Nov.  8, 1838,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  He  soon  after  was 
converted,  and  began  to  preach  in  1856 ;  but  his  health 
failing,  after  filling  three  or  four  appointments,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry  and  settled  near  Red 
Wing.  He  died,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his 
wagon,  June  8, 1876.    He  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
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west  German  Conference.  See  Mimtiea  of  Annual  Con' 
ferencee,  1876,  p.  134. 

Sebuael.    See  Skbuans. 

Sebuans,  the  name  given  to  the  second  of  the  four 
Samaritan  sects  named  by  Epiphanius,  the  other  three 
being  the  Essenes,  Gorthaaans,  and  Dositheans.  It  was 
originated  by  Sebua,  or  Sebuiah ;  and,  partly  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  and  partly  through  hostUity  to  the 
Jews,  kept  the  sacred  festivals  at  different  periods  from 
them — viz.  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  in  autumn,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  time  usually  allotted  for 
the  Passover.  Thb  sect  was  not  permitted  to  worship 
along  with  the  other  Samaritans  in  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hora  Talmttdicaf  considers 
them  to  be  identical  with  the  Sabcdane. 

Seoa'oah  [ many  iSec'ocuA]  {Reh.Sekakah',)r\ZM, 

ikuket ;  Sept.  ILoxoxo-  ^•r.  A/o^io^a ;  Vulg.  Sechacha,  or 
Sachacha)f  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  situated  in  the 
Midbar  ("  wilderness"),  that  is,  the  tract  lx>rdering  on 
the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  xv,  61).  It  occurs  in  the  list  be- 
tween Middin  and  han-Nibshan.  It  tras  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OnomaaU),  From  Sinjil,  among 
the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  near  Seilfin,  Dr.  Robinson 
saw  a  place  called  Stkdkeh  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  81,  note);  but 
this  locality  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The 
place  possibly  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Ku$r  Antar, 
one  of  two  ruined  towers  on  Wady  Khureitun  (Robin- 
son, ^$5.  i2ea.  u,  182). 

Secchl,  GiovASMi  Batttsta,  called  tV  Caravaggino, 
an  Italian  painter,  bora  at  Caravaggio  in  1619.  He  left 
seyeral  important  works  at  Milan;  among  them  are, 
Adoration  of  the  Magij  and  a  PieUu 

Secession  Kirk  of  Scotland.  See  Presby- 
terian Churches;  United  Prksbyi'erians. 

Secheni'as  (Zcxcv/act  Er'exoWac)}  Apocryphal 
forms  of  the  Heb. name  Shkchaniah  (q.  v.);  namely, 
(a)  the  father  of  Lettus  (1  Esdr.  viii,  29),  or  rather  of 
one  whose  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  (Ezra  viii, 
8);  (6)  the  "son"  of  Jezeluo  (1  Esdr.  viii, 32)  or  Jaha- 
ziel  (Ezra  viii,  5). 

Se'ohu  (Heb.  with  the  art  has-Seku',  ^S'v^n,  the 
watch-tower,  implying  that  the  place  was  on  or  near  an 
elevation;  Sept.  Scx^  v.  r.  Zc0e()t  ^  region  in  Ramah, 
containing  a  famous  well  (or  rather  cistern,  "^iS),  which 
Saul  passed  while  in  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xix,  22). 
^  Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el- 
Ful),  and  that  Neby  Samwil  is  Ramah  [?],  then  Bir 
Neballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modem  trav- 
eller (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well  of 
Sechu.  Schwarz  himself  (p.  157)  would  identify  it 
with  Askar,  on  the  south-east  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and 
the  well  with  Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van 
de  Velde  {S.  and  P.  ii,  68  sq.)  hesitatingly  places  it  at 
Skuk,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  north-east  of  Hebron; 
but  this  they  are  forced  into  by  their  respective  theo- 
ries as  to  the  position  of  Ramathaira-Zophim"  (Smith). 
Sechu  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  present  Khuraib 
er-Ram,  which  still  contains  a  cistern  (Robinson,  Later 
Res.  p.  287),  and  lies  near  er-Ram  (Ramah)  directly  on 
the  load  from  Tuleil  el-Ful  (Gibeah  of  Saul). 

Sechuana  Version.  The  Sechuana  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  great  Caffre  family  of  languages, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  languages  of  Southern 
Africa.  The  first  portion  of  the  Sechuana  version  com- 
mitted to  the  press  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  printed 
at  Cape  Town  in  1831,  nnder  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Moffat.  In  1841  the  whole  New  Test,  was 
printed  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bil)le  Society,  under  the  eye  of  the  translator. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  Moffat  devoted  himself  to  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  completed  in 
1859.  A  revision  of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  in 
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J870  and  cpmpleted  in  1877. .  Up  to  March  80,  1878, 
7066  Bibles  and  10,094  New  Testaments  with  Psalms 
have  been  distributed.  Comp.  The  BiUe  of  Every  Land^ 
but  more  especially  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  BiUe  Societyj  which  are  the  only  soarces 
for  the  mure  recent  versions  published  since  the  prepa- 
ration of  The  Bibk  of  Every  Land.     (R  P.) 

Seckendorf,  Vitus  Louis  von,  a  noted  German 
statesman  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at  Au- 
rach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  Dec  20,  1626.  The  great 
progress  in  his  studies  made  in  his  youth  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  this 
prince  brought  him  to  Gotha  to  be  educated  with  his 
children.  After  remaining  two  years,  he  went  in  1642 
to  Strasburg ;  and,  returning  to  Gotha  in  1646,  was  made 
honorarv  librarian  to  the  duke.  In  1661  he  was  made 
aulic  and  ecclesiastical  councillor «  and  in  1663  council- 
lor of  state,  tint  minister  and  sovereign  director  of  the 
consistory.  The  year  after,  be  went  into  the  service  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeist,  as  councillor  of  state  and 
chancellor.  Fie  remained  with  him  until  his  death,  in 
1681,  and  Ie<l  a  life  of  retirement,  writing  many  works. 
Frederick  III,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  made  him  council- 
Ii>r  of  state  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  dig- 
nities which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  at  Halle 
Dec  18, 1692.  The  work  of  his  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation for  its  utility  is  Commentarius  Historicus  et  Apo- 
-loyetious  de  fMtheranismo  (Lips.  168^92),  written  in  ref- 
utation of  Maimbourg's  Histoire  du  Lutheranitme.  See 
the  literature  rderred  to  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was 
horn  in  1698  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Dissenters,  but  was  influenced  (by 
his  own  views  and  by  the  divisions  and  disturbances  at 
that  period  prevailing  among  the  Dissenters)  to  con- 
form. He  therefore  never  practiced  medicine,  for 
which  he  had  studied  «t  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden, 
but  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1721.  In  De- 
cember, 1722,  bishop  Talbot  ordained  -him  deacon,  and 
not  long  after,  priest.  He  was  presented  by  the  bishop 
with  the  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  in  1724,  where 
he  remained  until  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Durham. 
In  July,  1732,  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain,  appointed  him 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  St,  James's,  May  18, 1788,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  BrisU)l  Jan.  19, 1785.  In  lilay,  1737,  Dr.  Seeker  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford;  in  December, 
1750,  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  PauVs ;  and 
confirmed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  21,  1758. 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  8, 1768.  His  works  comprise 
SermonSf  fActures^  and  Charges  (Lond.  1811,  6  vols.), 
last  edition  with  a  memoir  by  bishop  Porteous. 

Second  Coming  of  Christ.    See  Advcnt,  Sro- 

ONI>;   MlLLI£NNIUM. 

Second  Marriage.  In  the  eariy  Church,  not 
only  did  the  more  strict  Novatians  and  Montanists  es- 
teem a  second  marriage  unlawful,  but  that  error  was  up- 
held by  several  coimcils  (jConc.  Nic.  c  8 ;  ^4  neyran.  c  19 ; 
iModic.  c.  1 ;  Neocasar,  c  8 ;  Constit,  Apost,  lib.  iii,  c  2 ; 
Athenag.  T^jjat. ;  Theophil.  Ant.  Ad  A utoL  lib. iii ;  Iren. 
Ado,  Hasr,  lib.  iii,  c  19).  When  the  severity  of  this 
principle  was  relaxed  with  regard  to  lay  members  of 
the  Church,  it  was  still  retained  with  reference  to  the 
clergy  (TertulL  De  Monog,  ell;  Ad  Uxor,  lib.  i,  c  7 ; 
l)e  Pcemt,  c  9).  At  length  this  law  was  rendered  nu- 
if^atory  by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy. 
See  DivoRC£,  Marriage. 

Secondary,  a  clerk  who,  if  learned  and  expert  in 
music,  was  eligible  for  promotion,  by  the  dean,  to  the 
place  of  vicar.  He  was  the  canon's  personal  attendant, 
and  sat  in  the  secondary  row  of  stalls:  hence  his  name. 
At  Chichester  the  secondary  sang  the  daily  mass  of 
requiem  in  the  Lady-chapeL  It  was  also  a  technical 
term  for  a  cathedral  dignitary  of  second  rank  and  posi- 
tion—a minor  canon,  precentoE. 


Second-finit  Sabbath  (Sa^Parov  6evnp6-Tptt- 

TOP ;  Vulg.  Sabbatum  seeundum  primum ;  A.  V.  **  ieoMid 
Sabbath  after  the  first")  is  an  expr^sion  occurring  only 
in  Luke  vi,  1,  and  apparently  coined  for  the  oocasiMi,  as 
the  compound  adj.  ^cvrcpo-xpwroc  ia  found  nowhere 
else  in  all  the  range  of  Greek  literature.  The  learned 
have  therefore  been  gpreatly  divided,  or,  rather,  in  doubt, 
as  to  its  meaning,  since  it  is  in  itself  quite  vague  and 
ambiguous.  The  earliest  opinion  is  that  of  Efuphaniiis 
(II cares,  i,  80,  61),  followed  bv  Isidore  of  Peluaaum  (lii, 
1 10),  Suidas  (s.  v.  £a/3/3arov)i  TheophyUct  (adioe.),9afA 
cited  among  later  writers  by  Petavius  (i,61)  and  Scal- 
iger  (Emend,  Temp,  vi,  651),  viz.  that  the  Sabbath  thus 
indicated  was  that  which  immediately  succeeded  tbe 
Paschal  festival;  for  (argue  they)  the  ** morrow  after 
the  Sabbath"  [i.  c  Passover]  (PaVn  nnnap,  L  e.  oto 
ievripac  rov  Xlaffxo)  is  the  point  from  which  the  law 
orders  the  seven  weeks  to  be  reckoned  till  Pentr«nsr, 
Hence  all  the  weeks  and  Sabbaths  of  that  interval  sn 
designated  from  this  name  (ItS'^jn  n^*^CD,  npiJ/Mf 
Tov  SpgyfiaToCi  numerus  manipuUj  i.  e.  the  number  of 
the  omer,  or  first-fruits  presented  as  a  wave-offering). 
This  is  the  view  embraced  by  most  modems^  quoted  in 
detail  by  Wolf  (Cuna  tn  N,  T,  i,  619  sq.,  where  several 
arbitrary  opinions  by  various  authors  are  likewise  eoo- 
merated) ;  see  also  Kocher  (A nalect.  ad  loc),  Ruas  (//or- 
mon,  EvangeL  p.  639  sq.).  Marsh  {Notes  to  MickaeHs's  /*- 
trod  ii,  61 ).  The  circumstances  of  Luke*8  narrative 
indicate  that  the  day  in  question  was  not  (as  usually 
reckoned)  the  first  Sabbath  q/ler  the  second  day  ofwt' 
leavened  bread,  for  that  usually  fell  within  tbe  PaMovpi 
week ;  whereas  our  Lord,  on  the  occasion  refetred  tiv 
had  evidently  left  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  entire 
festival,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Galilee.  Sot 
would  this  have  been  a  natural  and  appropriate  term 
for  such  a  day,  since  that  wotdd  rather  have  been  a 
"  first  after  the  second"  (jjcpiaro^edrtpocy,  if,  indeeil,  it 
could  have  been  called  second  at  all,  seeing  it  eitber 
was  simply,  or  else  preceded,  the  first  Sabbath  of  tbe 
series  of  seven  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  series,  but 
the  second  after  the  beginning  of  the  Paschal  week: 
which  circumstance  affords  a  simple  and  apposite  ex- 
planation of  the  compound  name.  That  the  incident  in 
our  Lord's  historv  occurred  at  that  season  b  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  grain  stood  ripe,  but  unrpaped.iii 
the  fields ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  evangelical  narrs- 
tives  makes  it  apparent  likewise  that  the  ^  feast*^  wbicb 
John  stAtes  (v,  1)  that  Jesus  attended  thai  year  at  Je- 
rusalem was  the  Passover.  If  this  collocation  is  cor- 
rect, the  Sabbath  in  question  could  not  well  have  been 
the  one  occurring  during  the  Paschal  week,  as  that  u 
preoccupied  by  John's  account  (in  the  8an»e  chapter)  of 
the  cure  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  The  oulj  mode  of 
escaping  this  conclusion  is  by  the  unnatural  supp<Mti«e 
that  the  former  '*  Sabbath"  was  merely  the  Passover- 
day  itself,  which,  as  some  daim,  is  metaphorically  ths* 
named  in  a  few  cases  (Lev.  xxiii,  1 1, 16 ;  comp.  Josh,  v, 
11).  See  Mayer,  Commentary  ad  loc ,  Hase,  Leben  Jets, 
p.  142;  Methodut  Quarterly  Review,  1860,  i>.  49:2.  slfc> 
the  monographs  De  Sabbato  Deuteroproto,  bv  MiUkr 
(Rost.  16B6),  Goloner  (Yiteb.  a.  a.).  Van  Til  (L  a 
1708).     See  Passover;  Pentecost;  Sabbath. 

Secret.     See  Mystery. 

Secret  Discipline  (Lat,  arcani  ditriplimiXt 
term  used  to  signify  a  practice  of  the  early  Cbri«tisa 
Church  of  performing  the  rites  of  religion  with  se- 
crecy. It  was  founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  **  Giw 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,"  etc  (Mail,  ril 
6),  and  began  to  be  common  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  The  firat  reason  for  iu  adoption  vas 
to  guard  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  frm 
popular  misconception  and  blasphemy  amonip  tbe  pa- 
gans. The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  sevenl 
forms;  (1.)  Both  unbelievers  and  catechamais  voe 
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dismisaecl  frnin  tbe  church,  wh«n  the  ordinafy  service 
was  closed,  by  one  of  the  deacona,  who  said, "  lie,,  tnitsa 
esT—^  Go,  the  assembly  is  dismissed."  After  this  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  (2.)  The  lectures  address- 
ed by  the  presiding  teacher  to  tbe  body  of  catechumens 
in  general  were  confined  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  more  mysterious  doctrines,  those 
which  reganleil  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eu* 
charist,  called  "  Mystagugic,"  were  only  communicated 
at  the  close,  and  to  those  only  who  had  undergone  the 
preliminary  probation.  (3.)  The  eucharist,  if  referred 
to  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  was  spoken 
of  in  words  so  conceived  as  to  conceal  ita  nature.  Some 
very  curious  examples  of  this  concealment  might  be 
cited — e.  g.  Epiphaniua^  referring  to  the  formula  "  this 
is  my  body,**  writes,  "  This  is  my  that  thing"  (Tovto 
fiov  i(m  Toil).  The  mysteries  thus  specially  guarded 
were  baptism,  the  unction,  or  chrism  ordination  of 
prit^ts.  the  Lord*s  supper,  liturgy,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holv  Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord*8  Praver.  See 
Coleman,  Chri$t,  A ntiq.  p.  35.    See  Arcaki  Discipuna. 

.  Secret  of  the  Mass,  a  prayer  in  the  canon  of 
the  mass  before  the  preface,  and  having  much  the  same 
tenor  as  the  cullecu  Since  the  10th  centurv  it  is  said 
in  a  low  voice  by  the  celebrant  after  the  Orutefratres, 
In  France  it  was  marked  with  the  mystic  letters  Y.  D. 
St.  Gregory  calls  it  the  Canon  of  the  Secret.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  it  represents  that  the  working  of 
God  in  the  holy  communion  passes  man's  understand- 
ing; but,  as  Cranmer  explains  it,  Christ's  secret  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  his  disciples  before  his  pas- 
sion. The  bells  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  rung 
during  this  service  in  1701.  The  secrets  were  formerly 
called  super  oblata  and  may  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  secretion  of  gifts  and  oblations.  —  Walcott, 
Sacrtd  A  rchaoL  8.  v. 

8ecr§tse,  any  prayers  said  secretly  and  not  aloud. 
Anciently,  at  the  commencement  of  the  divine  office, 
tbe  Loni's  Praver  and  Hail  Marv  were  said  silentlv, 

V  ft  ft      ' 

as  also  other  portions  of  the  same  ofiice.  But  this  rule 
was  abolished  in  the  English  Church  during  the  changes 
which  took  place  three  centuries  ago,  though  it  still 
obtains  in  the  L4itin  communion. — Lee,  Glossary  of  Li- 
turgical Terms,  s.  v. 

Secretaria,  a  name  given  to  the  sessions  of  the 
councils  in  the  early  Christian  Church  because  they 
were  held  in  the  secretarium  (q.  v.). 

Secretariuxn  (or  Skcrktum),  a  part  of  early  Chris- 
tian churches,  which  was  also  called  diaconicum.  (q.  v.). 
h  was  called  secretarium,  as  Ducange  conjectures,  be- 
cause the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  Church  was  here 
kept,  the  secretum  or  secretarium  being  a  known  name 
for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Others  suppose 
it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  a  place  of  safety,  or 
tbe  robing-room  of  the  ofiiciating  clerg}'. 

SecretariuB  (1),  the  confidential  correspondent  of 
a  bishop,  abbot,  head  of  a  college,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.     (2)  A  sacristan  or  sexton. 

Sect  [in  Biblical  usage]  (aVpccrtc,  i.  e.  division ; 
hence  "heresy,"  Acts  xxiv,  14;  1  Cor.  xi,  19 ^  GaL  v, 
20 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1),  a  religious  party  (Acts  v,  17,  etc) ; 
hence  discord  (1  Got.  xi,  19,  etc.).  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  several  sects  mentioned  in  the  New  Test., 
distinguished  by  their  practices  and  opinions,  yet  united 
ill  airomnnion  with  each  other  and  with  the  bodv  of  their 
nation.  See  Sects,  Jbwish.  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  new  sect  of  Judaism ;  hence  Ter- 
tiiUus,  accusing  Paul  before  Felix,  says  that  he  was 
chief  of  the  seditious  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv, 
5) ;  and  the  Jews  of  Kome  said  to  the  apostle  when  he 
arrived  in  that  city  that,  "  as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against"  (Acts 
xxviii,22).  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-10)  foretells  that  false 
teachers  should  arise  among  them  "  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies  [or  sects],  even  denying  the 


Lord  Ihat  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  He  adds  that  these  people,  being  great 
lovers  of  themselves,  are  not  afraid  to  introduce  new 
sects,  where  the  word  sect  is  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  heresy.     See  Hbresy. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  philosophers  were  divided 
into  different  sects;  as  the  Academics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Cynics,  the  Epicureans,  etc.  The  Jews, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  divide  themselves 
into  sects  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  a  mind  to  introduce 
somethiiig  like  thb  into  Christianity  when  they  boast- 
ed, I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I  of  Paul,  I  of  Apollos  (1 
Cor.  i,  12 ;  iii,  22,  etc.).     See  Division. 

SECT  [in  ecclesiastical  usage]  (Loit.  secta,  cut  off),  a 
collective  term  comprehending  all  such  as  follow  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  some  divine,  philosopher,  etc. 
By  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  applied  to  all  those 
religious  bodies  which  separated  from  her  communion. 
By  Protestants,  generally,  it  is  employed  in  no  oppro- 
brious sense  to  signify  the  various  organizations  into 
which  the  Protestant  churches  are  divided.  Separate 
organization  rather  than  difference  of  opinion  is  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  term ;  for  great  and  known 
differences  in  opinion,  when  followed  by  no  external 
breach  in  the  society,  are  not  considered  as  constitut- 
ing distinct  sects.  Thus  High  and  Low  Church  are 
only  called  parties,  because  they  have  not  formed  sepa- 
rate communions.  Among  the  Jews  the  term  was  dif- 
ferently understood,  fur  among  them  there  were  no  sep- 
arate communities  erected,  if  we  except  the  Samaritans. 
The  same  Temple  and  the  same  synagogues  were  at- 
tended alike  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  They  were 
often  of  both  denominations  in  the  Sanhedrim  and  even 
in  the  priesthood.  Another  difference  was,  also,  that 
the  name  of  the  sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people 
who  adopted  the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to  tbe  men 
of  eminence  among  them,  who  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  a  great  number  of  sects,  separating,  often  on  points 
of  no  importance,  from  some  other  Church  organization. 
These  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  add  here  that  with  respect  to  certain 
sects,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  first  centuries, 
we  have  no  other  information  than  such  as  is  afforded 
by  tlieir  foes,  who  were  not  always  scrupulous  in  their 
theological  warfare.  Their  statements  should,  there- 
fore, often  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  See 
Sects,  Christian. 

Sectarianism,  devotion  or  adhesion  to  a  sect, 
generally  signifies  that  spirit  which  makes  more  of  the 
sect  or  organization  than  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Sectaries,  a  term  used  to  denote  those  who  adhere 
to  the  same  sect  and  maintain  the 
same  doctrines. 

Section,  the  representation  of  a 
building  cut  asunder  vertically  so  as 
to  show  the  interior ;  also  of  a  mould- 
ing or  other  member  in  architecture 
cut  asunder  so  as  to  show  its  profile. 
—  Parker,  Glossai-y  of  A  rciiiUcture^ 
s.  V. 


Section  of  a 
Moulding. 


Sects,  Christian.  The  various  sects  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Church  from  time  to  time  are  treated  of 
under  their  several  appropriate  captions  in  this  Cydo- 
padifu  This  article  has  to  do  simply  with  the  idea  of 
sectarianism,  and  with  the  ethical  and  legal  aspects 
which  the  question  assumes  in  certain  lands. 

The  word  sect  occurs  in  classical  literature  (in  Cice- 
ro, Tacitus,  etc.)  in  the  sense  of  sequor,  as  involving  the 
idea  of  separation  to  some  leader  rather  than  that  of 
separation  yrom  some  body.  It  consequently  might  be 
applied  to  Christianity  itself  at  the  beginning,  when  de- 
votion to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  to  be  the  promi- 
nent trait  of  the  new  tendency.    In  a  later  period  the 
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word  came  to  signify  separation  yVom,  aa  if  derived  from 
secure f  to  cut  ojl  This  has  continued  to  be  its  princi- 
pal meaning  to  our  day.  Protestantism  is  evidently 
prohibited  from  employing  the  word  in  iim  sense  by 
the  fundamental  principle  which  concedes  the  right  to 
personal  convictions  and  the  free  expression  of  beliefs; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  unusual  term  in  the  vocabulary 
of  American  ecclesiasticisra,  whose  occurrence  in  almost 
every  instance  is  explained  by  an  implication  of  heresy 
as  charged  upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  the 
term  is  applied. 

In  European  countries  where  State  churches  have 
been  established  the  case  is  differenL  Separation  has 
there  often  been  regarded  an  odious  offence,  and  has 
sometimes  been  construed-  into  a  crime  against  the 
State.  The  Pietism  of  the  17th  century  did  something 
to  break  down  this  prejudice  by  revealing  to  the  world 
an  orthodoxy  and  piety  superior  to  those  of  the  church- 
es, and  the  pseudo-enlightenment  of  later  days  likewise 
contributed  to  this  end  by  advocating  an  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought ;  but  in  both  continental  and  insular 
Europe  the  term  sect  still  carries  with  it  a  stigma,  and 
to  many  minds  involves  the  notion  of  heinous  guilt. 

In  the  Romish  Church  this  term  is  not  in  general 
use,  and  is  employed  only  as  the  synonym  of  heresy  or 
schism.  This  meaning  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers 
and  developed,  so  that  Luther  regards  the  sect  as  a 
mob  and  a  fanatical  clique.  Both  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed refused  to  tolerate  any  deviation  from  scriptur- 
al standards  as  understood  by  themselves,  an  apparent 
inconsequence  whose  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  men  had  attained  to  positive  convictions  of  truth ; 
they  saw  but  a  single  and  exclusive  object  on  which 
faith  might  lay  hold,  and  could  not  conceive  of  diver- 
sities of  view  respecting  that  object.  The  unhappy 
Peasants^  War  confirmed  Luther  in  his  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  absolute  toleration,  and  his  influence  contributed 
towards  making  sectarianism  an  offence  ajgainst  both 
Church  and  State. 

The  efforts  of  men  to  prevent  the  development  of 
sects  were,  however,  always  counteracted  by  principles 
which  underlay  the  ecclesiastical  systems  held  by  them- 
selves. ,Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  that  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  the 
right  of  every  person,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  results  of 
ierrilorialum  and  coUegialitm  in  the  churches  of  Ger- 
many. The  former  of  these  systems  had  for  ita  leading 
principle  the  notion  that  the  ruling  prince  of  any  terri- 
tory should  possess  absolute  power  over  the  exercise  of 
religion  within  his  dominions,  but  that  he  should  re- 
gard all  religions  as  equal  so  long  as  none  of  them 
should  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  latter 
sjrstem  practically  located  all  ecclesiastical  power  in 
the  particular  congregation.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
of  these  systems  was  calculated  to  repress  a  tendency 
towards  sectarianism.  Another  factor  in  the  problem 
was  furnished  by  the  extensive  changes  made  in  the 
map  qf  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  18th  centur}',  the 
breaking-up  of  states  and  dividing  of  their  populations 
insuring  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries,  and  thus  reacting  on  their  relations 
to  the  Church.  When,  finally,  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  only  claim  of  an  evangelical  Church  to  recog- 
nition by  the  State  is  that  its  roots  strike  down  into 
the  faith  of  the  people,  the  last  barrier  in  the  way  of 
complete  toleration  was  practically  overthrown.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  is  dear,  and  a  hearty  acceptance 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  is  delayed  only  by 
prejudice  and  political  considerations.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Protestant  Europe,  however,  grave  difficul- 
ties still  prevent  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
by  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  established  churches 
are  favored  by  existing  laws. 

The  relation  of  private  conscience  to  the  question  of 
sectarianism  regarded  as  a  separation  from  an  existing 
Church  evidently  demands  consideration  under  every 
ecclesiastical  system.    Frequently  the  motive  which 


leads  to  the  separation  of  an  individoal  from  hia  Chnrdi 
is  not  a  good  one :  he  is  devoted  to  some  specially  which 
the  general  Church  disregards  in  her  teacfainga,  e.  g. 
Millenarianism,  etc. ,  or  he  finds  too  much  of  worldh- 
ness,  fashion,  regard  for  wealth,  etc,  in  the  Church,  and 
too  many  unworthy  members.  Clearly,  separation  froa 
a  Church  of  Christ  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  \s 
preached  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered  ii 
allowable  only  in  answer  to  the  clear  call  of  duty :  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  separation  should  take  place  only  by 
compulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  Lather 
from  the  Romish  and  of  Wesl^  from  the  Anglican 
Church.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Herzog,  Real-Ka- 
cyklop.  8.  v.,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned. 

SECTS,  Jewish  (i4  ncierU),  These  were  of  two  kind^ 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  sen- 
timent, and  conduct  were  sometimes  of  a  theosophical 
and  sometimes  of  a  practical  character*,  but,  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  so  close  was  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State  that  all  theological  or  philosophical  views  ueoes- 
sarilv  affected  the  civil  and  social  relaiiona. 

1.  Rel^ious, — 1.  The  Pharisees, — These  were  the  or- 
thodox party,  and  our  Lord  testifies  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  their  creed  (Matt,  xxii,  3).  It  was  chiedy 
in  liturgical  and  ceremonial  particulars  that  their  ex- 
cessive regard  for  traditional  observances  was  betrayed 
In  this  regard  the  Rabbinical  Jews  of  modem  times  are 
their  acknowledged  successors.  See  Rabbinibji.  In 
external  deportment  they  were  scrupulously  exact ;  bar, 
their  motive  being  a  love  of  popularity  and  a  pride  of 
self- righteousness,  they  were  sternly  rebuked  by  our 
Lord  as  arch  hypocrites  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants.  See 
Pharisbb. 

2.  The  Sadducees, — These  were  next  in  importance, 
and  of  even  more  aristocratic  influence,  but  they  were 
the  rationalists  of  their  day  (Acts  xxiii,  8).  They  are 
represented  by  inimical  writ-ers  as  the  originals  of  the 
modem  Karaites  (q.  v.).    See  Sadducrb. 

8.  The  Ess€nes.—Theae  were  rather  a  class  of  ascetics 
or  Jewish  hermits^  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Nev 
Test.,  and  are  chiefly  known  from  the  deecription  of 
Joseph  us,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  their  fiatenity. 
See  EssENES. 

II.  Poli/icaL — 1.  The  Zealots. — ^These  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test,  and  by  Joseph  us  as  the  violent  party 
who  contended  for  natine  rights  and  independence  frmo 
all  foreign  influence.  They  had  their  type  in  th«  Cha- 
sidim  of  earlier  and  later  times.  See  AssiDjKak.  They 
largely  contributed  to  the  final  collision  of  the  Jev« 
with  the  Romans.     See  Zrlotbs. 

2.  The  Berodians, — These  appear,  from  the  alight 
notices  of  them  (Matt  ii,  16,  etc.),  to  have  been  the 
tenyMrizinff  party,  who  favored  Gneoo- Roman  inno- 
vations. They  had  their  originals  in  the  apostates 
under  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  (Dan.  xi,  85).  See  Hero 
dian. 

On  the  subject  generally,  see,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  under  the  articles  on  each  of  the  above,  Seraiii. 
Drusii  et  Scaligeri  Opusc  de  Trih,  Judteomm  S«tis 
(Delph.  1703);  separately,  Drusius,  De  Hassidtns  (Fn- 
nek.  1603) ;  De  Sectis  Judaicis  (Arnh.  1619) ;  Serarius, 
De  Tribus  Sectis,  etc  (Franek.  1603 ;  Mainz,  1604) ;  Scat 
iger,  De  Tribus  Jud,  Haresibus  (Franek.  1605;  Arab. 
1619);  Lund,  De  Sectis  Judaorumlvpesll.  1700};  Geiger, 
Sadducder  vnd  Pharisaer  (Bresl.  18i63);  Die  Ebiomiier 
des  Alien  Testaments,  in  the  yfonatsschr,  Jwr  GesA,  wni 
Wiss,  des  JuderUhums,  Jan.  1869 ;  Meth,  Quar,  Ret,  Jan. 
1868,  p.  128. 

SECTS,  Jewish  ( J/bdem).  In  the  17th  centaiy  ex- 
isted the  sect  of  the  Sabbathaites,  so  called  after  Sab- 
bathai-Zebi  (q.  v.),  whose  aposta^  to  iHlamism,  and 
death  in  1676,  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  rather  increased  it ;  and  as  there  is  no  cal- 
culating the  obstinacy  of  human  credulity,  his  foUov- 
ers  gave  out  that  he  had  been  transported  to  heavea, 
like  Enoch  and  Elijah.    Notwithstanding  the  oonstuiK 
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and  active  opposition  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  sect 
spread  in  all  quarters,  and  numbered  among  its  members 
men  like  Mose  Chayim  Luzzatto  (q.  t.)«  **  Sabbetbft- 
ism,"  says  Milman,  **  still  exists  as  a  sect  of  Judaism, 
though,  probably,  among  most  of  its  believers,  rather 
supported  by  that  corporate  spirit  which  holds  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  political  or  religious  faction  together  than 
by  any  distinct  aud  definite  articles  of  belief." 

But,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  extraordi- 
nary adventurer  named  Jacob  Frank  (q.  v.)  organized  a 
sect  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Sabbathaic  party,  of  which 
we  will  speak  now,  although  in  the  order  of  time  an 
earlier  sect,  that  of  the  Chasidim,  ought  to  be  men- 
tiuiied.  The  sect  which  Frank  organized  assumed  the 
name  of  Soharites  or  CabalistSf  also  of  FrankUts,  As 
t«)  the  creed  of  this  sect,  it  leaned  towards  Christianity 
r»ther  than  I»lamism.  It  rejected  the  Talmud,  but  in- 
i»i:sted  un  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  It  a(Unit- 
icd  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  but 
preserved  an  artful  ambiguity  as  to  the  person  in  whom 
the  Deity  was  incarnate,  whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Sab- 
batbai-Zebi.  With  the  death  of  Frank  the  whole 
movement  seems  to  have  abated.  Of  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  sect  of  the  IIcuHdim^  or  Chasidim  (q.  v.),  or 
New  Saints,  or  Pietists.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
liabbi  Israel  ben-Eliezer  Baal-Shem,  also  called  Besht, 
la'srs,  from  the  initials  of  nild  DW  bm.  As  the  ten- 
ets of  these  Saints,  who  still  exist  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
etc^  are  given  in  the  article  Chasidim,  we  can  only  re- 
fer to  it.    (a  P.) 

Secnlar  Clergy.  Parish  priests  and  all  who  were 
charged  with  the  cure  of  souls  were  named  cUrici  seat- 
hirtg^  so  called  as  living  acordlng  to  the  manners  of 
the  time  (teculum).  They  were  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  reguUir  clergy  (q.  v.),  who  belonged  to  the 
monastic  orders  or  religious  congregations. 

Secular  Court,  Delivi!:rino  up  to  the,  a  pun- 
ishment peculiar  to  delinquent  clergymen.  The  ancient 
law  comprises  it  under  the  name  of  airur.  tradi^  and 
gave  to  it  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  modem 
use  and  practice  has  put  upon  it.  Among  the  modem 
canonists  it  signifies  delivering  a  clergyman  up  to  the 
secular  judge  after  degradation,  to  be  punisheii  tor  some 
fTTeat  crime  with  death,  or  such  capital  punishment  as 
the  Church  had  no  power  to  inflict.  In  the  old  law  the 
curia  has  a  larger  sense,  not  only  to  denote  the  judge's 
court,  but  the  corporation  of  any  city.  In  this  there 
were  some  servile  offices;  and  when  a  clergyman  was 
degraded  for  any  offence  and  reduced  to  the  quality  of 
layman,  he  was  obliged  to  Ber\*e  the  curtri,  or  secular 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  that,  many  times,  only  in 
some  mean  office  and  servile  condition.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  being  a  slave  to  an  earthly  power,  and  precluded 
him  from  ever  regaining  his  clerical  dignity  again,  for 
no  otriaU  was  allowed  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Besides  this,  there  was  another  way  of  delivering  over 
delinquent  deigymen  to  the  secular  courts,  which  was 
when  they  had  committed  crimes  such  as  were  properly 
of  civil  cf^izance ;  for  clergymen  were  considered  in  a 
double  capacity — as  ministers  of  the  Church  and  as 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  See  Bingham,  Antiq. 
of  the  Christ,  Church,  p.  1083. 

Secular  Po'wer.  See  Secular  Court. 

Secular  Bermons,  in  Koman  Catholic  terminol- 
os}',  are  discourses  preached  at  the  centennial  jubilee  of 
any  religious  or  benevolent  institution,  association,  etc. 
Their  purpose  is  to  review  the  histor}'  and  work  of  the 
ac^ency  in  question,  or  to  rehearse  the  displays  of  divine 
grace  manifested  in  and  through  its  life.  The  scope  of 
i(:ich  sermons  will  consequently  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  character  of  the  solemnities  of  which  they 
f«>rai  a  part  An  appropriate  treatment  of  the  theme 
selected  will  indode  the  presentation  of  noteworthy 
features  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  the  discussion  of 
lome  leligioos  topic  which  may  be  deduced  from  or  il- 


lustrated by  the  oceasion  in  which  the  celebration  takes 
its  rise,  followed  by  direct  application  of  the  theme,  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer  or  doxology  or  a  suitable  ex- 
hortation. The  style  and  mode  of  deliver\'  should  be 
solemn.  When  the  celebration  is  on  accc>unt  of  a  non- 
religious  subject,  the  nature  of  religious  discourse  re- 
quires that  it  be  discussed  in  its  religious  or  moral 
bearings. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchett'Lex,  ix,  567. 

Secnlarlam,  an  atheistical  movement  which  pre^ 
vaileil  in  England  during  the  sixth  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century  to  an  extent  that  gained  it  many  followers 
and  excited  much  attention.  Its  leading  apostle  was 
George  J.  Holyoake,  a  friend  to  Robert  Owen  and  his 
socialbtic  views.  Holvoake  and  several  like-minded  as- 
sociates  founded  a  journal  named  The  Reasoner,  in  1846, 
which  speedily  became  the  recognised  oi^an  of  the 
modem  school  of  English  freethinkers.  Its  governing 
principle  was  atheism,  though  Holyoake  and  his  friends 
preferred  to  designate  the  tendency  they  represented  as 
noi^heism,  inasmuch  as  they  simply  refrained  from  in- 
quiring whether  a  Deity  exist  or  not.  The  term  Secu-^ 
lariam  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  entire  move- 
ment, whose  professed  aim  was  proclaimed  to  be  **  to 
live  and  die  for  the  world,  and  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  men  in  this  world."  The  ethics  of  the  party  was 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  '*  present  human  improve- 
ment by  present  human  means,"  its  law  had  regard 
simply  to  the  natural,  utilitarian,  and  artistic  aspects  of 
life ;  its  object  was  merely  scientific  culture  and  a  suita* 
ble  provision  for  the  things  of  this  life.  The  leading, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  principle  of  the  morality  of  this 
movement  is  utilitv,  and  the  movement  itself  mav  be 
characterized  as  a  thoroughly  consistent  utilitarianism, 
and  also  as  an  ^*  atheistical  ethics  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  religion,**  since  no  supernatural  element  is  permitted 
to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  the  actions  of 
these  worldlv  moralists. 

The  dogmatics  of  Secularism,  if  the  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  systematic  negation  of  all  positive  doctrines, 
is  analogous  to  its  ethics  in  character.  It  denies  that 
any  competent  knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of 
God  is  possessed  by  the  world :  matter,  though  self-ex- 
istent and  eternal,  is  not  God,  since  it  Iscks  the  constitu- 
ent factors  of  personality — self-consciousness  and  free- 
will. Erpej-ience  teaches  that  there  is  no  Providence, 
no  Father  in  heaven.  The  teleological  argument  for 
God's  existence  is  valueless,  yielding  only  a  ^  confused 
reflection  of  man's  own  image :"  on  the  one  hand,  it  leads 
only  to  uncertain  analogies;  on  the  other,  it  proves  too 
much,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  after  postulating  a  most 
wise  Creator  of  the  most  wisely  arranged  creation,  to 
assume  a  still  wiser  originator,  and  so  on  without  end. 
In  this  line  of  argument  Holyoake  connects  himself 
with  the  atheistical  poet  Shelley  and  the  naturalist 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  directs  his  criticism  chiefly 
against  Paley's  Natural  Theology.  The  secularists  as- 
sert that  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  we  are  therefore  not  to  concen  our- 
selves about  its  conditions;  our  moral  efforts  should  be 
wholly  expended  upon  the  present  world.  ^*  If  other 
worlds  exist  to  which  we  are  removed  after  this  life  is 
over,  precisely  they  who  have  made  it  their  one  business 
to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  in  this  world 
will  be  best  able  to  enjoy  them ;  if  there  be  no  hereafter, 
men  evidently  stand  in  their  own  light  if  they  omit  to 
enjoy  this  world.*'  (Comp.  Holyoake,  The  Logic  of  Death 
[Lond.1849]). 

It  b  to  be  remarked  that  the  relation  between  Secu- 
larism and  the  Positivism  of  Comte  (q.  v.)  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  Secularism  is  merely  the 
French  Positivism  translated  into  English. 

See  Poskivisnats  u.  Secularismus,  etc.,  in  Neue  Evan' 
gel  Kirchenzeitung,  1863,  Nos.  19  and  20;  Buchanan, 
Faith  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism  Compared  (Loud. 
1857,  2  vols.;  The  Theory  of  Secularism  in  ii,  228-291, 
aim  published  separately) ;  Christian  Examiner  for  Nov. 
18i>9.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.    See  Secularists* 
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.  SeoularistB,  the  name  a«saraed  by  a  sect  of  mod- 
ern unbelievers  to  express  their  fundamental  tenet  that 
the  duties  and  interests  connected  with  the  world  which 
we  see  around  us  are  those  with  which  alone  we  have 
any  concern.  The  Secnlarists  are  athebts,  so  far  as 
they  consider  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  an  open 
question,  for  belief  in  which  no  sufficient  proofs  are  ad- 
duced. They  are  pantheists,  so  far  as  they  consider 
nature  to  be  the  only  (xod  whose  existence  can  be  at  all 
demonstrated.  Another  essential  article  of  their  creed 
is  that  **  science  is  the  providence  of  men,  and  that  ab- 
solute spiritual  dependence  may  involve  material  de- 
struction." Science  they  define  to  be  *'  those  method- 
ized agencies  which  are  at  our  command ;  that  system- 
atized knowledge  which  enables  us  to  use  the  powers 
of  nature  for  human  benefit."  The  doctrine,  then,  of 
the  Secularists  is  that  if  men  properly  use  the  powers 
of  nature  which  are  within  their  reach,  they  have  no 
need  to  resort  to  prayer,  with  the  view  of  seeking  as- 
sistance from  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  morality  they 
maintain  that  ^*  there  exist,  independently  of  Script- 
ure authority,  guarantees  of  morals  in  human  nature, 
intelligence,  and  utility."  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are,  of  course,  denied  by  them.  Although 
the  Secularists  profess  to  be  independent  thinkers,  their 
principles  are  in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
echo  of  rationalism  and  positivism  among  the  less  edu- 
cated classes  of  thoughtful  men.  See  Blunt,  Did,  of 
Secttf  8.  V. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worldy  s.  v. 

Secularization,  of  persons  belonging  to  religious 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  term  which 
denotes  the  severing  of  the  vows  which  bind  to  poverty 
and  monastic  obedience.  Permission  to  this  end  can 
proceed  only  from  the  papal  chair,  and  is  but  rarely 
granted.  The  persons  affected  thereby  are  clerg>'men 
in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministr>%  who  are  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  secular  clergy,  and  permitted  to  live  out- 
ride of  their  monasteries  (clerici  secularts) ;  and  nuns, 
and  the  la}''  brothers  and  sisters  of  suppressed  convents, 
who  have  taken  the  vows  of  their  orders  upon  them, 
and  are  by  this  act  restored  to  the  world,  though  salvo 
voto  castilatis.  Secularization  differs  from  laicizingj  or 
entire  dissolution  of  the  rule  imposed  by  the  onler,  in 
that  the  latter  absolves  from  the  vow  of  chastity  and 
makes  marriage  valid.  — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KitxheorLex, 
s.  V. 

Seculars.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  there 
existed  a  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  the 
latter  being  called  not  only  laymen,  but  also  pnoTiKoi, 
"  seculars"  (Chrysostom,  I/om,  3,  in  Ijaz. ;  //oi».  23  in 
Ham, ;  Horn.  35  in  1  Cor,  xiv ;  Theodoret,  Com,  in  1 
Cor,  xiv,  16).     See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  191. 

Seoundians,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
owning  for  their  leader  Secundus, "  who  was  bom,"  says 
Hippolytus,  "about  the  same  time  as  l^olemieus,"  and 
thus  was  contemporary  with  the  immediate  followers 
of  Vulentinus.  Irenteus  represents  the  Secundians  as  a 
branch  of  the  Yalentinian  school  {Hares,  i,  11,  2);  but, 
although  they  emanated  from  that  school  (Hippolytus, 
Refut,  vi,  82, 33),  they  introduced  a  principle  so  distinct 
as  Xo  render  Secundus  more  properly  a  rival  than  the 
disciple  of  Yalentinus.  Secundus  placed  at  the  head  of 
bis  i£ons,  whom  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  real 
substances  or  persons,  two  principles,  Light  and  Dark- 
ness. "  He  divides  the  Ogdoad  into  a  pair  of  Tetrads, 
a  right  hand  and  a  left  Tetrad,  one  Light  and  the  other 
Darkness"  (Tertullian,  A  dv,  Valent.  38).  This  admission 
of  the  principle  of  dualism  constitutes  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Secundians  and  the  Valentinians. 
It  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
and  brings  the  Secundians  m  far  nearer  the  ManichsB- 
ans.  Accordingly,  Domer  classes  as  adherents  of  the 
dualism  whose  character  was  preciominantly  physical, 
the  Ophites,  Saturnilus,  Secundus,  and  subsequently 
the  Manichflsans;  as  adherents  of  pantheistic  Monism, 
Yalentinus  and  hia  widespread  school,  especially  Henc- 


leon  his  contemporary,  Ptolerostts,  and  Marcoa  {Persom 
of  Christ,  i,  append,  p.  448).  There  is  also  mentioiied 
as  a  distinction  between  tfaie  Yalentiniana  and  Secondus 
that  the  latter  did  not  derive  the  power  Acbamoih 
from  any  one  of  the  thirty  ^^ns,  but  from  the  fruits 
which  issued  out  of  their  substance  (Tertullian.  vf  Mf .  l 
He  invented  first  four  more  iEona,  and  then  fuar  in  ad- 
dition (Pseudo-Tertullian,  xiii).  llie  Secundians  were 
Docetie.  Augustine  {Htxres.  xii)  and  Auctor  Pnsdesti- 
nati  (xii)  charge  them  with  gross  immorality.  The 
latter  adds  that  they  were  condemned  by  DLodoru^ 
bishop  of  Crete. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  a.  v. 

Secnndiiitui,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  eariv 
Christian  Church. 

1.  A  Manichfl^n  of  Africa,  who  wrote  against  Angav 
tine  because  of  his  departure  from  that  heresy.  Augw- 
tine  replied  to  him,  under  date  of  about  A.D.  405,  in  the 
tract  Contra  JSectmdinum  Mamchceum,  lib.  t,  ahowim; 
why  he  had  embraced  orthodox  views,  and  oonfutiu^ 
the  Manichieans  from  the  letter  of  his  oppcxient  (Migue, 
Patrolitffie,  xlii,  Op,  A  vgust.  p.  678). 

2.  A  son  of  the  Lombard  Kestitutus  and  Dareca.  a 
sister  of  St,  Patrick.  He  lived  in  Ireland  from  A.1). 
439,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  459.  Secun- 
dinus  was  bishop  of  Domnach,  and  composed  an  ode  vo 
St.  Patrick  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  which  was  Xanf. 
on  the  lips  of  the  Irish.  It  is  given  in  Migne  {Pafrxh' 
hffie,  liii,  838).  Immediately  after  having  composed 
the  above  ode,  he  died,  thus  verifying  a  pnedictioo  of 
St.  Patrick.  He  was  buried  at  Domnach  {A  da  Saucto- 
rum,  March  17,  p.  523  sq.,  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick).— 
Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen-ljex,  s.  v. 

Secundus  (the  \jsX,  word  Gnecized,  £ecot'»Yoc\  a 
Christian  of  Thessalonica,  and  one  of  the  party  wb«i 
went  with  the  apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  aa  Asia 
{axpi  r^C  'Atria; ),  pn»bably  to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of 
them  so  far,  some  farther),  on  his  return  to  Jeruaakn 
from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xx,  4).     A.D.  55w 

Secundus  (heretic).    See  Sbcundiaks. 

Securitas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  persooifi- 
cation  of  security^  represented  on  coins  as  a  quietly  f^az- 
ing  matron,  with  the  aether  limbs  crossed,  the  left  elbow 
braced  against  a  column,  and  the  right  hand  placed  over 
the  head.  She  is  furnished  with  a  spear,  a  ooniuoupia, 
and  an  olive  or  palm  branch. 

Sedeci'as  (Ltiwa^),  the  Grecized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Zedekiah  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha to  two  men .  1.  A  person  mentioned  (liar,  t,  1 )  as 
the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grandfather  of  Ba- 
ruch,  and  apparentlv  identical  with  the  false  pmpbf« 
Zedekiah  in  Jer.  xxix,  21,  2t2;  2.  The  "son  of  Jonah, 
king  of  Judah"  (Bar.  i,  8),  the  Zedekiah  under  whotn 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians. 

Seder  ha-Doroth.    See  HBii.PRiif,JiDCiiiKu 

Seder  Kodashim.    See  Mishna. 

Seder  Moed.    See  Mishna. 

Seder  Nashim.    See  Mibhxa. 

Seder  Nezikin.    See  Misiina. 

Seder  Olam  (Dbi9  "^"^D),  or  the  Suetessiom  of  tie 
Worlds  History,  is  an  ancient  Jewish  chronicle,  writtea 
by  R.  Jose  ben-Chalafta,  of  Sepphoris,  who  floaiisbed 
about  A.D.  100-150.  In  thirty  chapters  it  professes  X*» 
give  the  history  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  author, 
or  rather  to  the  termination  of  the  last  Jewish  war  m- 
der  fiar-axrheba.  At  the  close  of  the  work  there  arc 
some  omissions,  which,  in  part,  are  compensated  by  an- 
other historical  work  which  bears  the  same  title,  but.  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Seder  Olam^  or  the  Sedtr  (Ham 
HaUM  (Xan  D5iy  mD)=/*«  Major  Chromde,  it  is 
designated  the  Seder  Olam  Zutta  (XS*)T  0^*19  -^10)= 
the  Minor  Chronicle.  The  beat  edition  of  the  Seder 
Olam  n  that  by  Meyer  (Amsterdam,  1699X  which  a}>- 
peared  together  with  the  Seder  Olam  ZutiOj  a  Lacio 
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tnnsktion,  and  veiy  elaborate  annoUttons.  See  Funt, 
mbL  Judaka,  ii,  107  aq.;  Zuns,  GottesdietufL  VotirSffe^ 
p.  85, 138;  Grftfcz,  (r««cA.  cfer  Juden,  it,  586  sq.;  £der»- 
hetro,  Hisi,  of  ike  Jewish  Nation,  p.  268  sq.;  Stein* 
Khneider,  Jewish  Literature^  p.  82.     (B.  P.) 

Seder  Tohoroth.    See  Mishma. 

Seder  Zeraim.    See  Mishna. 

Sedds  (Lau  a  teat),  a  term  used  by  the  Latin  ec- 
clesiastical writen  to  denote  a  bishop's  throne,  which, 
with  the  thrones  of  bb  presbvters  on  each  side  or  it, 
were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  abore  the  altar.  Some 
suppose  this  to  have  been  so  arranged  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  at  the  upper  end  the  law  was  placed  in  the 
wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders  were  seated 
in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop's  seat  was  usually  covered 
with  some  decent  material,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  office  and  person.  See  Binghami  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  299. 

Sedes  ApostoUoa.    See  Apostolical. 

Etodes  Impedita  (a  hindered  see).  An  expression 
by  which  the  canons  designate  the  state  of  the  papal  or 
an  episcopal  office  when  its  functions  are  seriously  hin- 
dered or  altogether  interrupted  by  the  force  of  difficul- 
ties from  without. 

1.  The  interruption  of  episcopal  functions  {sedes  epis- 
copaHs  impedita)  may  be  occasioned  (1)  when  outward 
foes  (pagans  or  heretics)  have  seized  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  and  hold  him  prisoner.  In  rhis  case  the  chap- 
ter administers  the  diocese,  either  directly  or  through  a 
vicar,  until  the  will  of  the  pope  can  be  ascertained  (6V^^ 
c.  8;  Z>c  SuppL  NegL  PraL  i,  8).  (2)  When  a  bishop 
is  removed  from  his  diocese  and  imprisoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  country.  The  chapter  must  then  im- 
mediately report  the  circumstance  to  the  papal  chair,  and 
until  the  case  is  decided  the  administration  will  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  vicar-general  on  the  spi>t  (comp.  Phil- 
lips and  Gonea,  Hist,-^lit,  Bldtter,  vol  ii,  No.  8,  p.  158 
sq.).  (3)  When  the  bishop  has  been  suspended  or  ex- 
cr>mmuniGated,  or  when  physical  weakness  or  mental 
imbedlitv  unfits  him  for  the  further  exercise  of  his  of- 
tiee.  Since  in  the  former  case  the  action  emanated  di- 
rectly from  the  papal  chair,  and  that  action  operates  to 
destroy  the  official  authority  of  the  vicar-general  at  the 
same  time  {Sext.  c.  1 ;  />e  Off,  Vicar,  i,  13),  the  pope  at 
once  makes  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  diocese.  In  the  latter  case  an  episcopal  coadjutor 
must  be  appointed. 

2.  Papal  functions  are  interrupted  {sedes  apostolica 
impedita)  when  the  pope  is  imprisoned  and  prevented 
from  administering  his  office,  in  which  case  as  many 
cardinals  as  may  be  available  perform  its  functions  so 
far  as  strict  necessity  requires,  or  as  the  provisional  di- 
rections of  the  pope  himself  may  allow ;  or  when  hostile 
powers  prevent  access  to  the  papal  chair  or  render  it 
extremely  difficult.  In  this  case  the  authority  of  bish- 
ops within  their  dioceses  is  extended  to  take  such  pro- 
visional action  as  mav  become  neoessarv,  but  in  har- 
mony  with  the  current  practice  of  the  apostolical  chair. 
—Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Ijtx,  s.  v. 

Sedes  Vacans  (a  vacant  see)^  strictly  a  vacancy 
of  the  papal  or  an  episcopal  chair,  since  the  term  sedes 
i^povoQ)  is  applied  only  to  aposttAicOy  i.  e.  Roman  and 
other  episcopal  sees ;  but  it  is  in  use  extended  to  abbeys, 
prelatures,  and  all  dignities  to  which  the  right  of  collat- 
mg  to  benefices  belongs.  For  the  ndes  which  govern 
in  the  event  of  the  Tacation  of  the  papal  chair,  see  Car- 
DWAL;  Gonolavr;  Pope,  This  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject  with  reference  to  bishoprics  only. 

A  sedes  vacans  ooeun  by  death,  resignation,  transla- 
tion, deprivation,  etc,  and  continues  until  a  successor 
has  been  regulariy  insttUed.  The  current  business  of  a 
bishopric  during  such  interim  was  formerly  adminis- 
tered by  its  presbytery,  but  subsequently,  after  the  4th 
oeotur}-,  by  an  <Mfficer  termed  intarcessor,  interpentor, 


vitStator,  or  commendator,    A  provision  was  made  that 
the  see  should  be  filled  within  a  year,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  the  office  by  the  temporary  admin- 
istrators, and  also  to  hinder  secular  lords  from  appropri- 
ating the  income  of  a  vacant  see.    Still  later  the  tem- 
porary administration  was  intrusted  to  the  chapters,  at 
first  in  spirituaUa,  and  afterwards  in  temporalities  as 
well.    The  modem  usage  is  based  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the  Congregatio  Concilii, 
The  episcopal  Jurisdiction  during  a  vacancy  inheres  in 
the  chapter,  but  b  administered  by  one  or  more  "oecon- 
omists"  and  a  capitular  vicar,  who  may  be  the  general 
vicar  of  the  late  bishop,  and  all  of  whom  must  be  ap- 
pointed within  eight  days  after  knowledge  of  the  va- 
cancy has  been  obtained.    The  capitular  vicar  must  be 
a  doctor  or  licentiate  of  canon  law,  or  else  possess  abili- 
ties in  that  direction,  and  roust  be  taken  from  the  chap- 
ter if  a  suitable  person  can  be  found.    When  there  is  no 
chapter,  or  when  the  chapter  neglects  to  appoint  ad- 
ministrators, the  metropolitan  is  empowered  to  act  in 
its  stead  if  the  church  be  a  suffragan  church,  the  oldest 
suffragan  bishop  if  it  be  a  metropolitan  church,  and  the 
nearest  bishop  if  it  be  an  exempt  church.    The  capitu- 
lar vicar  is  not  the  agent  of  the  chapter  in  this  instance, 
but  administers  independently ;  and  he  is  not  liable  to 
be  deprived  of  his  office  without  sufficient  reason,  the 
determining  of  which  does  not  rest  with  the  chapter, 
but  with  the  Conyregtrtio  super  Negotiis  Episcopoivm, 
Certain  general  limitations,  however,  restrict  his  action. 
All  episcopal  rights  which  inhere  in  the  ordo  episcopa- 
lisy  or  are  delegated  by  the  pope,  are  in  abeyance  during 
the  vacancy,  except  as  provision  for  their  exercise  is 
otherwise  made  by  the  curia,  or  circumstances  compel 
the  employment  of  a  neighboring  biithop.    A  year  of 
mourning  {annus  luctus)  is  appointed,  during  which  no 
orders  may  be  conferred  within  the  bishopric,  except 
thev  become  necessarv  to  administer  a  benefice  which 
has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  received.     Nor  may  the  ca- 
pitular vicar  dispose  of  benefices  which  are  subject  to 
the  bishop's  collation,  or  the  income  of  the  diocese  be  in 
any  way  employed,  except  perhaps  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  administrator.    No  real  estate  may  be  transferred 
to  other  hands,  and,  in  general,  no  change  which  might 
result  in  disadvantage  to  the  future  bishop  may  be  in- 
troduced.    The  sedes  vacans  ends  with  the  installation 
of  the  new  bishop,  who  is  authorized  to  exact  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  bishopric  and  ita  administration 
during  the  interim.     A  quasi  vaatns  is  distinguished 
from  the  sedes  vacans.  for  which  see  Skdks  Impedita. 

On  the  general  subject,  comp.  the  literature  given  in 
PlUter,  Lit.  des  deutsch,  StaaisrechtSy  v<»l  iii,  §  1461 ;  in 
KlUber*s  Fortsetzung,  vol.  iv,  §  1461,  p.  528,  629;  Ferra- 
ris, Bibliotheca  Canonica,  s.  v.;  Kitter,  Der  Capitular- 
Vikar  (Mttnster,  1842);  Rau,  Rechte  der  Domcapitel, 
etc.,  in  the  Titb.  theoL  Qnartalschr%ft,  1842,  iii,  866-412; 
HuUer,  Die  jurist,  Persdnlichkeit,  d,  hath,  Domcapitel  m 
DeutschUmd  (Bamberg,  I860).— Herzog,  Real-Encgkiop, 
s.  V. 

Sedgwick,  Obadiah,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Queen  s  College  and  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Ox  font  He  became  chaplain  to  lord  Horatio  Vere, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands.  Returning 
to  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  sentencen 
in  1629.  He  preached  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  until 
interrupted  by  the  bishop,  and  in  1639  became  vicar 
of  Coggeshalf,  Essex.  In  the  rebellion  he  took  part 
against  the  Church  and  State.  In  1646  he  was  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden;  and,  retiring  to  Marl- 
borough, he  died  there  in  January,  1668.  The  princi- 
pal of  his  works  are.  The  Fountain  Ojmied  (1657) : — An 
Exposition  of  Psalm  xxiU  (1668,  4io)  i—Tke  Anatomy 
of  Secret  Sins  (1660)  i—ParabU  of  the  Prodigal  (1660) : 
-^Synopsis  of  Chiistianitg. 

Sedfld  (plur.  sedilia),  the  Latin  name  for  a  seat,  a 
term  which  in  modem  times  has  come  to  be  pretty  g^n- 
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ain,  a  f«w  of  which  are  of  as  eaiir  dale  aa  the  latfer  part 
of  the  i2lh  centuiy ;  but  the  majurity  are  lat«r,  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  etyle.  The  earlieat 
rorm  in  the  catacombs,  and  repeated  at  St,  David's,  waa 
a  biahop'a  throne  flanked  by  collateral  seats.  In  gen- 
eral they  contain  three  separate  seats,  but  occauonally 
two,  or  only  one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four,  ai 
Rothwell  Uhurch,  North acnptonah ire,  and  Fumeaa  , 
bey;  or  five,  aa  at  Southwell  Minster;  scmetimeaai 

They  are  Teiy  commonly  placed  at  different  levels, 
eastern  seat  being  a  step  tbe  highest  and  the  west 
theloweat;  but  sometimes,  when  three  are  used,  the  two 
western  seals  are  on  the  same  level,  a  step  be 
re  level 
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(though  the  back  ia  slightly  recened),  with  Moae  ti. 
bows  reaembling  an  arm-chair:  this  is  pupularlj  called 
the  confeiBionaL  At  Beckley  Cbaicb,  OxIbnUiiic,  ia 
also  a.aingle  stone  Beat  with  me  elbow. — Fafkai,  Glut. 
Hf  Architect,  S.V. 

BedltioiL    Id  the  early  Church,  kings  and  em- 
perora  were  looked  upon  as   political  parenla,  wheat 

preoie  under  God.  Ail  disloyalty  or  disrespect  shmn 
them,  either  in  word  or  action,  was  always  atrtnir 
chastised  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  For  tbe  Stk 
three  hundred  yeara,  Chriadsna  gloried  over  the 
heathens  in  this,  that  though  tbe  emperars  wen 
heathen,  ai>d  some  of  them  furious  penecDlon  of 
the  Chriscians,  yet  there  were  never  any  sedilioia 
nr  disloyal  persons  to  be  found  amung  tbem.  Tbe 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage  forbids  the  ordinatioD 
of  any  sedttiuua  person.  The  fourth  Coundi  sT 
Toledo  orders  all  clergymen  that  took  up  arm  ia 
any  sedition  to  be  degraded  from  their  order,  airf 
to  be  confined  to  a  monastery  to  do  penance  all  thnr 
lives.  SeeB'mgham.intii.  a/(Ae  CkriMl.  Cliani, 
p.985Bq. 

B«dlllltllC7,  Lm»y>u>  von,  fomwrlv  pcince- 

bishop  of  Brcslau,  was  bom  July  39, 1767,  at  tiep- 

persdorf,  in    Austro  -  Silesia.      Appointed  for  tb« 

Church,  he  was  educal«l  acmrdingly,  and  in  17% 

the  cathedral  chapter  of  Breslau  alraadv  iKHBt- 

I    nated  him  as  dean.     In  1804  he  commenced  hit 

■tudiea  at  the  Breslau  Cniveraity,  where  ex-Js- 

I    uita  or  their  pupils  were  his  teachers.      Id  ISSO, 

Sedlnilzky  {not  Seldnitzky,  as  Dr.  Kurtz  ha  it) 

waa  made   provost  of  the  chapter,  an]   in   1831 

prince  -  bishop.     In  the  different  positiorw  which 

Sedlniuky  occupied,  he  had  the  b«t  opponnnilv 

of  seeing  tbe  doings  of  the  hierarchy.     A  rupinre 

with  the  see  of  Kome   became  tioally  a  men 

question  of  time,  and  on   Hav  10,  IMO,  be  migned 

his  bishopric     Frederick  William   IV,  then    king  ti 

Prussia,  appointed  him  as  member  of  the  touncil  o( 

stale,  and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  bis  abode  at 

Berlin.     He  now  studied  Church  history  and  srmboUcs. 

The  authority  of  tbe  councils  lost  its  power  with  hiin, 

as  not  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.     He  law 

that  the  faith  in  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Chrisi.  and 

not  the  efuacopal  government,  waa  the  uniting  link  o( 

theChureh.     At  first  he  at        ■    ■    ■      -   ■ 


le  Lords' 


ical  Chureh,  and  in  the  church  of  Friedrich  Werilei  be 
partnok  of  the  Lord'i  supper.  From  his  own  meaiB  be 
founded  two  institutions  at  Berlln-tbe  Paulinam  i> 
1862  snd  Johanneum  in  1864— both  for  the  educalioa 
ofteacherafiir  theechoaland  Church.  In  Breslau,  alai^ 
he  founded  an  inslitution  for  evangelical  stodeai*  of 
theology.  Sedlniizky  died  Hay  ib,  1M7I,  being  the 
first  Kiiman  Catholic  bishop  who  after  the  tioM  of 
the  Kefbrmation  became  a  convert  to  the  evangdital 
Church.  See  Kurtz,  AeAi-hicA  Ar  KirckmganUrilt 
( 1874),  ii,  262,  especially  tbe  autobiography  oT  Sedlnila- 
liy,  which  was  publiiheil  in  l))72,  and  which  is  an  iai- 
porunt  contribution  to  modem  Church  history.  F« 
a  review  of  this  ^ography,  see  Hauck,  TluoliigiMcitr 
JuhreibtnchC,  IHTI,  vii,  700  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SAdnllna,  Caliu  CceUoa  (or  Cociuca},  a  prirsi 
snd  Christian  poet  In  the  reigns  of  Theodoaus  11  and 
Valentinian  III.  Little  is  known  respecting  his  punt- 
age  and  life.  He  ia  said  10  have  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Italy,  and  to  have  auhaequeotly  becMM  a 
priest  in  Achaia,  and  ultimately  ■  bisht^  The  year  tf 
his  deslh  is  not  kiwwru  Ua  obtaina  recognitiDD  chiedv 
as  tb«  •ulboioTanumlMr  ofRUgwuawnlii]ga,imon( 
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them  the  faezameter  poem  Carmen  Peuekakj  etCi,  in 
wbkh  Old-Teat,  mimdes,  the  miracleB  of  Christ's  life, 
and  linaUj  hia  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  are 
treated — the  whole  in  oppoeition  to  the  heretical  views 
of  Arius  and  Sabellius.  Various  editions  of  this  poem 
have  been  published  —  by  Cellarius  (1704),  GaUandi 
(1773),  and  others,  the  latest  edition  being  by  Arevalo,  or 
Aurival  (Rome,  1794).  In  response  to  the  request  of 
the  priest  Maoedonius,  Sedulius  translated  the  work  into 
prose,  and  called  it  Opus  Patchale,  Two  other  hymns 
are  also  attributed  to  him — ^namely,  Elegia,  or  CoUatio 
Veteris  et  Novi  Teslamenti,  and  A  Solu  Ortus  Ordme, 
an  acrostic  on  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  A  becedarius. — Horzog,  Rad^lCncykhp.  s.  v. 

Bednlins,  Scotus  (or  Jukior),  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  8th  century,  of  whose  works  we  possess,  ColUda- 
nta  in  Omnea  JCpUtolas  S,  PauU  (first  published  at  Basle 
[1528],  and  afUrwards  in  the  BibliotAeca  Max,  [Lugd. 
1677]  tom.  ^d) : — some  exegetical  labors  on  the  first 
three  Goepela  published  by  cardinal  A.  Mai  in  the 
Scripiwum  Veterum  CoUeetio  NovOy  tom.  ix: — and  a 
political  and  religious  work  entitled  De  ReciorUnu 
Christianu  et  Conwnientibus  RegultB,  quibus  Res  Puhlica 
rite  Gttbemanda  est  (first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1619). 
The  MS.  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Heidelberg 
University,  with  which  it  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1622, 
and  has  been  admitted  into  the  Spicilegium  Romanum 
Vaticanum  (Rom.  1339-1844),  tom.  x,  of  cardinal  Mai. 
In  tom.  viii  of  the  latter  work  may  also  be  found  Ex- 
pUinaiiones  m  Pra/ationes  S,  Hieronymi  ad  Evangelia 
by  Sedulius.  Cpmp.  Diet,  Hist,  et  CrU,,  par  Pierre 
Beyle  (Rotterd.  1720),  tom.  xxx,  p.  2562  sq.;  Biog, 
VmttrseUe  (Paris,  1825),  tom.  xli,  p.  436  8q.->Herzog, 
Reai-Euqfklop.  s.  y. 

See  (properly  ^^'^i  radh;  e7^ov),  a  term  used  in 
Scripture  not  only  of  the  sense  of  vision  by  which  we 
perceive  external  objects,  bat  also  of  inward  perception, 
of  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  even  of  the 
supernatural  sight  of  hidden  things  —  of  prophecy, 
visions,  ecstasies.  Hence  it  ia  that  those  persons 
were  foimerly  called  seers  who  afterwards  were  called 
Nabi,  or  prophets,  and  that  prophecies  were  called 
yisions.    See  Sber. 

The  verb  to  see  is  Hebraistically  used  to  express  all 
kinds  of  sensations.  It  is  said  (Exod.  xz,  18)  that  the 
Israelites  saw  voices,  thunder,  lightnings,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Sinai  covered 
with  clouds  or  smoke.  To  see  good,  or  goods,  is  to  en- 
joy them.  **  I  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
io  the  land  of  the  living"  (Psa.  xxvii,  13),  i.  e.  I  hope 
that  God  will  bring  me  back  into  my  own  country,  into 
the  land  of  Judiea,  where  I  shall  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Job  says  (vii,  7),  *^  I  shall  die,  and  see  no  more ; 
I  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world." 
The  psalmist  says  (Psa.  iv,  6),  ^  There  be  many  that 
say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  that  is,  to  enjoy  any 
happiness  in  this  life. 

By  an  easy  metaphor  from  this,  to  see  the  face  of  the 
king  is  to  be  of  his  council,  his  household,  or  to  ap- 
proach him.  The  kings  of  Persia,  to  maintain  their  re- 
spect and  majesty,  seldom  permitted  their  subjects  to 
see  them,  and  hardly  ever  showed  themselves  in  public. 
NoDe  but  their  most  intimate  friends  or  their  familiar 
domestics  had  the  honor  of  beholding  their  faces  (Esth. 
i,  10, 14).  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom  in 
Scripture,  which  mentions  the  seven  principal  angels 
that  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  appear  in  his  presence 
(Bev.  i,  4).~Calmet. 

See  (Lat  sedes^  a  seat"),  the  seat  of  the  bishop's 
throoe,  and  used  aho  to  denote  the  whole  extent  of  liis 
episcopal  jurisdiction. 

8ER,  ApoflTOLiCAi*  This  term,  under  the  full  form 
of  **  holy  apostolical  see,"  is  now  used  to  designate  the 
jarisdiction  and  power  of  the  pope  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
Ikit  anciently  every  bishop's  see  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  aedef  c^ostoUca  [see  Apostolical],  as  deriving 


its  authority  through  ita  succession  from  the  apostles.' 
See  Apostolical  Succession.  Pope  Siricius  himself 
(Siric  Ep,  iv,  c.  1)  gives  all  primates  the  appellation 
apostoiiei,  St.  Augustine,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  and  oth- 
ers make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
See  Bingham,  Antiq,  of  the  Christ,  Churchy  p.  22, 67. 

See,  Andrew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  Dec.  6, 1882,  and  joined 
the  Church  when  about  fifteen.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1854,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Memphis  C!onference.  He  labored 
without  intermission  until  his  death,  in  1871.  See  iftn- 
vtes  of  A  rmucU  Conferences^  1871,  p.  577. 

Seed  (S'^T,  zira ;  airipfia).  The  seed-time  of  Pal- 
estine (Lev.  xxvi,  6)  for^rain  came  regularly  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  liehr,  p.  840,  1003; 
Korte,  Reis,  p.  482).  Since  the  harvest  began  in  the 
middle  of  Nisan,  the  time  of  growth  and  culture  was 
about  four  months  ( John  iv,  85 ;  see  LUcke,  ad  toe")* 
But  this  was  certainly  a  very  general  reckoning,  and 
perhaps  had  become  proverbial.  (In  this  passage  the 
word  crt,  yet,  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  this  expla- 
nation ;  see  also  Anger,  De  Temp,  A  ct.  Ap,  p.  24  sq. ; 
Wieseler,  ChronoL  Synops,  p.  216  sq.;  Jacobi,  in  Stud,^ 
u,  Krit,  1888,  p.  858  sq.).    See  Agriculture. 

Sowing  was  done  by  the  hand,  as  often  with  us, 
though  according  to  the  Gemara  {Baba  Metsia^  fol.  105) 
the  Jews  need  machines  also  for  this  purpose  (Otho,  /.,ex, 
Rob,  p.  685).  The  seed  when  sown  and  the  young 
plants  have  more  enemies  in  the  East  than  even  here : 
not  only  drought,  hail,  mice  (1  Sam.  vi,  5),  fire,  but  also 
grasshoppers  and  locusts  (see  these  words),  often  destroy 
promising  harvests.  The  following  legal  regulations  are 
found  in  the  Pentateuch : 

1.  Two  kinds  of  seed,  as  wheat  and  barley,  must  not  be 
sown  on  the  same  land  (Lev.  xix,  19;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant,  iv,  8,  20).  The  Talmudista  (Mishna,  Chilaimy  ii, 
8)  say  that  between  two  fields  sown  with  different  seeds 
must  intervene  either  fallow  ground  or  a  ditch,  path,  or 
wall ;  but  the  law  does  not  include  garden  beds  (jS^ 
iii,  1;  Shab,  ix,  2).  Michaelis  {Mos,  R.  iv,  820  sq.) 
strives  to  show  that  the  lawgiver  meant  simply  to  re- 
quire a  careful  sorting  of  the  seed,  which  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  ancients  as  very  advantageous  (Yirgil,  Georg, 
i,  1^  sq.4  Varro,  R,R,\,  52,  1),  and  which  would  ren- 
der impossible  the  springing-up  of  weeds  (especially  the 
Lolium  tetnulentum).  But  this  cannot  be  supported,  and 
a  custom  so  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist  did  not 
need  the  authority  of  law.  Lappenberg  (in  the  Brent, 
u,  Verdensch,  Biblioih.  v,  937  sq.)  gives  a  purely  theo- 
logical exposition  of  it ;  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the 
law  furnish  an  easier  explanation  of  this  class  of  regula- 
tions than  this  one.  See  Diverse.  The  more  exact 
requirements  of  the  rabbins  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna 
{Chilaim,  ch.  i-iii).  They  are  very  trifling,  and  some- 
times show  a  disposition  to  evade  the  law;  but  even 
anciently  it  was  not  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  prevent 
giving  a  field  of  barley  a  border  of  spelt  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25 ;  see  marg.  A.  V.).  In  general  the  rule  is  confined 
to  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  do  not  refuse  elsewhere  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  mixed  harvests  (comp.  Uottinger, 
l/ebr.  Leges,  p.  376  sq. ;  Darsov,  De  Modis  Seminandi 
Diversa  Semina  Bebr,  Vet.  [Viteb.  1695]). 

2.  Lev.  xi,  87  sq.  provides  that  seed  set  apart  for 
sowing  should  remain  clean  if  the  carcass  of  a  creeping 
beast  fell  upon  it;  but  if  it  had  been  wet,  it  should  be 
made  unclean,  perhaps  because  wet  seed  takes  up  im- 
purities far  easier  than  dry  (comp.  the  analogy,  ver.  34). 
Similar  is  the  law  of  purification  in  the  Zendavesta  (ii, 
335,  Kleuker),  and  a  similar  dbtinction  of  wet  and  dr}'  is 
observed  among  the  Arabs  still  (Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  40). 
— Winer,  ii,  840. 

By  an  easy  metaphor,  seed,  as  the  prolific  principle 
of  future  life,  is  taken  in  Scripture  {ox  posterity ,  whether 
of  man,  beasts,  trees,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
sown  and  to  fructify  as  the  means  of  producing  a  sue* 
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ceeding  generation  (Jer.  xxxi,  27).  Hence  seed  de- 
notes an  individual,  as  Seth  in  the  stead  of  Abel  (Gen. 
iv.  26  etc.),  and  the  whole  line  of  descent;  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  etc,  the  seed  royal,  etc.,  much  in 
the  same  acceptation  as  children.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham denotes  not  only  those  who  descend  from  him  by 
natural  issue,  but  those  who  imitate  his  character  (Kom. 
iv,  16),  for  if  he  be  "  the  father  of  the  faithful,*'  then  the 
faithful  are  his  seed  by  character,  independent  of  nat- 
ural descent ;  and  hence  the  Messiah  is  said  to  see  his 
seed,  though,  in  fact,  Jesus  left  no  children  by  descent, 
but  by  grace  or  conversion  only  (Isa.  liii,  10).  This  is 
occasionally  restricted  to  one  chief  or  principal  seed,  one 
who  bv  excellence  is  the  seed,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  15;  GaL  iii,  16),  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
seed  of  David — meaning  the  most  excellent  descendant 
of  the  woman,  of  Abraham,  of  David.  Or  understand  by 
the  ''seed  of  the  woman"  the  offspring  of  the  female 
sex  only,  as  verified  in  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Jesus  (Matt,  i,  18,  etc ;  Luke  i,  26,  etc.),  and  of  which  the 
birth  of  Abraham's  seed  (Isaac)  was  a  figure.  See  below. 
•  Seed  is  likewise  taken  figuratively  for  the  Word  of 
God  (Luke  viii,  5 ;  1  Pet.  i,  23),  for  a  disposition  becom- 
ing a  divine  origin  (1  John  iii,  9),  and  for  truly  pious 
persons  (Matt,  xiii,  38).— C!almet. 

SEED,  The  One  (GaL  iii,. 16).  The  logic  of  thU 
passage  has  eluded  the  search  of  our  best  critics,  and 
yet  it  is  worth  pursuing,  even  against  hope.  The  ques- 
tion involved  is  one  purely  of  grammar,  and  particular- 
h'  of  Hebrew  grammar — namely.  How  may  we  deter- 
mine the  number  of  y'^T,  when  it  is  plural  and  when  sin- 
gular ?  This  word,  when  representing  the  seed  of  plants, 
forms  a  regular  plural  like  other  masculine  nouns ;  but 
when  used  for  posterity,  it  never  changes  its  form :  in 
this  use  it  resembles  our  English  word  sheep.  We  must, 
then,  have  recourse  to  the  construction,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  very  peculiar.  The  adjective  is  always  singular, 
like  itself,  although  the  subject  be  numerous  as  the 
stars  (Ezra  ix,  2;  Job  v,  25;  xxi,  8;  Psa.  xxxvii,  25; 
cxii,  2).  With  verbs  it  is  construed  as  a  collective 
noun,  the  verb  varying  according  to  the  circumstances, 
with  no  marked  peculiarity.  lu  connection  with  pro- 
nouns, the  construction  is  entirely  different  from  both 
the  preceding.  A  singular  pronoun  marks  an  individual, 
an  only  one,  or  one  out  of  many ;  while  a  plural  pronoun 
represents  all  the  descendants.  This  rule  is  followed  in- 
variably by  the  Sept,,  which  always  puts  the  pronouns 
of  atrip fia  in  the  construdio  adteruunk,  just  as  the  apos- 
tle does  in  the  text,  kgl  rtfi  onip^ari  <rov '  "02  tart 
Xpi(Tu'}Q,  Peter  understood  this  construction,  for  we 
find  him  inferring  a  singular  seed  from  Gen.  xxii,  17, 18, 
when  speaking  to  native  Jews  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
before  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  iii,  26),  as  David  had  set 
the  example  a  thousand  years  before  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17). 
Read  this  in  the  Sept. 

^*^Jt  in  the  singular  form,  takes  the  pronouns  plural 
in  the  following  places:  Gen.  xv,  18;  xvii,  7;  Exod. 
XXX,  21;  Lev.  xxi,  17;  2  Kings  xvii,  20;  2  Chron.xx, 
7,  etc ;  Neh.  ix,  2,  etc ;  Psa.  cvi,  27 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  9 ;  Jer. 
xxiii,  8;  xxxiii,  26;  xlvt,  27;  Ezek.  xx,  5-11.  9^T, 
in  the  same  singular  form,  has  pronouns  singular  in  the 
following:  Gen.  iii,  15;  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  60;  1  Sam.  i, 
II;  2  Sam.  vii,  12;  1  Chron.  xvii,  11.  These  passages 
embrace  seventy-one  pronouns  in  all — twenty-three  sin- 
gular and  forty-eight  plural.  They  are  all  the  places 
where  the  pronoun  represents  3?'^,T.  Pronouns  merely 
in  apposition  do  not  come  under  the  rule.  This  pre- 
sents a  syntax  different  from  the  wont,  showing  that 
seed  has  a  double  construction.  The  distinction  made  by 
Paul  is  not  between  one  seed  and  another,  but  between 
the  one  seed  and  the  many;  and  if  we  consider  him 
quoting  the  same  passage  with  Peter  (loc  cit,\  his  argu- 
ment is  fairly  sustained  by  the  pronoun  ''Am  enemies." 
Seed  with  a  pronoun  singular  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
am.    It  18  worth  opting  that  the  Aramiean  relatives  of 


Rebekab  have  retained  the  peculiar  syntax  of  the  cove- 
nant, where  our  translators  missed  the  mark,  in  Gen. 
xxiv,  60,  "  Those  who  hate  JUm."  Whether  iheae  Syr- 
ians understood  the  Messianic  aspect  of  the  promise, or 
whether,  like  the  Sept.,  who  did  not  see  the  6  ipx^iuvp^t 
they  merely  followed  the  grammar,  their  language  ooo- 
veys  the  idea  of  One  among  the  thouaaoda  of  millkM 
who  will  subdue  all  His  haters. 

Isa.  xlviii,  19,  as  it  stands  in  oar  Hebrew  Bibles,  far- 
nishes  an  exception  to  the  princi|de  laid  down  above. 
If  we  should  attach  importance  to  one  exception,  occur- 
ring in  a  composition  highly  poetical,  against  three- 
score plain  examples,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  SepL 
has  a  different  reading,  and  Lowtb  prefers  it — thus  re- 
moving all  difficulty  in  the  case. 

With  this  clue  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
through  it  to  the  protevangel,  we  arrive  with  preciswa 
at  the  unity  of  the  seed  promised  there — the  ffe  that 
shall  bruise  Satan  on  the  head.  The  DMMculine  singo- 
lar  copied  by  the  Sept.  is  twice  used  in  that  promise 
He  is  the  God  of  peace  who  bruises  Satan  (Bom.  xvi, 
20).     (R.  H.) 

Seeded,  a  phrase  indicating  that  tapestry,  hang- 
ings, or  church  vestments  were,  for  their  greater  or- 
namentation, sprinkled  over  at  regular  intervals  with 
pearls,  anciently  called  **  seeds." 

Seekers,  a  small  sect  of  Puritans  which  amse  in 
England  in  1645,  and  was  afterwards  merged  in  that  uf 
the  Quakers.  The  Seekers  derived  their  name  from  the 
employment  in  which  they  represented  themselves  ts 
being  continually  engaged,  that  of  seeking  for  the  true 
Church,  ministry.  Scriptures,  and  ordinances,  all  af 
which,  they  alleged,  had  been  lost.  Baxter  {Life  md 
TvneSj  p.  76)  says  of  them,  ^  lliey  taught  that  our 
Scripture  was  uncertain ;  that  present  miracles  are  nec- 
essary to  faith ;  that  our  ministry  is  null  and  witboai 
authority,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances  unneoessaiT 
or  vain."  They  and  the  Rationalists  were  promoien 
of  the  deism  of  England.— Hageabachy/its(.^/>9^' 
tiinesj  ii,  288. 

Seelen,  Johamn  Heinricr  ton,  a  (Serman  theo* 
logian,  was  bom  Aug.  8, 1688,  at  Asel,  near  Stade.  In 
1713  be  was  called  as  conrector  to  Flensburg,  in  1715 
to  Stade,  and  in  1718  as  rector  to  Lubeck,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  22,  1762.  Seelen  was  a  volnminous  writer. 
His  roost  important  work  is  his  MedUationea  Extgrti- 
cce^quibus  Varia  Utriusqtte  Testamenti Loci  Karpembntv 
et  tUusfrantur  (LUbeck,  1780-87, 8  pts.).  He  also  wmte 
dissertations  on  different  passages  of  the  Scriptme,  tor 
which  see  FUrst,  BtbHotheca  Judaica^  iii,  805  sq.— Wi- 
ner, Handbuck  der  theologischen  Literatur,    (R  P.) 

Seel-Btone,  a  medi»val  mason's  term  for  that  stone 
which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  niche  or  tabemacie  to 
crown  and  complete  it.  "  Item,  for  gamyshing  j*  seel- 
stone,  ii«.  ivcf." — Lee,  Gloss,  of  lAlurgioal  Tcrau,  &t. 

Seely,  Amos  W.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  v» 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1805.  He  graduated  frcoi 
Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1831.  His  ministry  was  spent  chiefly  ia 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Western  New  York,  and  was 
greatly  blessed  in  its  resulta.  He  was  a  plain,  eames, 
practical  preacher ;  a  man  of  guileless  character  and 
tender  piety.  He  died  in  1865.  He  pablished  tvo 
works  which  passed  through  several  editions,  Dodrimd 
Thoughts  and  Practical  Thoughts,  See  Gonrin,  Man- 
ual of  the  R^om»ed  Church,    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Seelye,  Edward  E.,  D.D.,  a  (  Dutch  )  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  and 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1889,  and  at  Prioeeioa 
Theological  Seminary  in  1848.  UntU  1858  his  miois- 
try  was  exercised  in  the  Presb\*terian  churches  of  ^ill- 
water,  N.Y.,  from  1848  to  1860,  and  Sandy  H  ill,  N.T.,froo 

1850  to  1858.  At  the  laUer  date  he  removed  to  Sche- 
nectady as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Churrh,  v\uk 
he  died  in  1865.    Mr.  Seelye's  physique  was  tallr  \uf^ 
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niftged,  nid  indicative  of  the  beet  of  health.  Xiw  tnind 
was  vigoroofl,  comprehensive,  and  direct.  His  preach- 
ing was  onhodoZi  logical,  scholarly,  instructive,  inter- 
esting, and  warm-hearted.  His  delivery  was  impressive 
and  popular.  He  left  a  valuable  posthumous  worlc  en- 
titled BibU  EtnblemSy  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
American  Tnu;t  Society,  New  Yorlc  ^iee  De  Baun  [Bev. 
J.  A.],  THbtae,     (W,  J.  R.  T.) 

Etoemiller,  Skbastian,  a  Roman  Catholic  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  bom  Oct.  17,  1762,atyelden,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  died  April  25, 1798.  He  wrote,  Kxercitt, 
PhUoL-tkeologicef'.  ad  JUustranda  el  Vindicanda  qucsdam 
Primi  CctpUis  Geneseos  Loca  (Nuremb.  1776) : — Herme- 
veutica  Sacra  (Augsburg,  1779) : — De  Gracis  BiUiorum 
V.  7*.  Versiombus  IHuertaHo  Uistorico-critica  (Ingolst. 
1788  ) '.—  Septtm  Ptalnd  PcenHenHalea  ( ibid.  1790 )  :— 
Quindecim  Psaimi  Graduates  (ibid.  1791).  See  FUrst, 
BibliotJL  Jud.  iii,  807 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  ikeolog,  Li- 
Uratur.     (B.  P.) 

Beeney,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  Oct.  12, 1797.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1817,  and  soon  afterwanls  united 
with  the  Church.  In  1820  he  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  labored  with  great  ac- 
ceptability in  its  most  important  stations.  In  1862  he 
was  placed  upon  the  supernumerary  list,  but  continued 
to  preach  until  be  received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  left 
side.  On  July  1, 1854,  he  was  attacked  by  a  more  violent 
stroke  upon  the  right  side,  from  which  he  could  not  rally. 
A«  a  preacher,  Mr.  Seeney  was  chaste,  clear,  and  forcible ; 
as  a  Christian  he  was  artlese,  affable,  and  faithful.  See 
Minuted  of  Annual  Conferencetf  1855,  p.  545. 

Seer  is  the  almost  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.y. 
of  nin,  ehatih  (which  is  otherwise  translated  only  in 

Isa.  xxviii,  15, "  agreement ;"  xxx,  10,  '*  prophet  ;**  xlvii, 
13,  "^  gazer  ;'*  Ezek.  xiii,  9, 16 ;  xxii,  28,  <'  that  see,"  etc), 
and  occasionally  ( 1  Sam.  ix,  9-19 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  27 ;  1 
Chron.  ix,  22 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxix,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  7, 10) 
of  nH*%  rdeh ;  while  the  tantamount  and  technically 
used  prophet  is  usually  denoted  by  "^^3,  nabi  (on  the 
meaning  and  etymology  of  which  see  Hartmann,  Sd 
Excurg.  to  his  Ueber$.  cL  Micknoj  p.  219  sq. ;  Paulus,  JSxe^ 
gef.  Cofuervat.  ii,  122  sq.;  and  the  different  views  of 
kedslob,  Der  Begr,  d.  Nabi  [Leipe.  1889],  Ewald,  PropK 
i.  6  sq.,  Havemick,  Einkit,  int  A,T,  II,  ii,  6  sq.).  All 
three  names  are  used,  though  applied  to  different  per- 
sons (1  Chron.  xxix,  29);  and  the  Chronicles  hold  this 
durinctioo  thToughout--calling,  e.  g.,  Samuel  roeh^  Gad 
chozih,  and  Nathan  nabi — a  distinction,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, luet  in  the  A.  Y.,  where  the  first  two  are  confound- 
ed. According  to  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  roih  was  the  older  name 
for  prophet,  and  it  is  especially  applied  to  Samuel ;  naH 
is  the  most  usual  word ;  chozih  perhaps  passed  from  the 
ritual  language  into  that  of  history.  It  is  found  almost 
solely  in  Chronicles. 

These  words  were  applied,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  from 
SamueFs  time  until  after  the  return  from  captivity,  to 
men  inspired  by  God  (comp.  Amos  iii,  7 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21,  by 
the  tpirit  o/ Jehovah  ;  Ezek.  xi,  5 ;  xxxvii,  1 ,  expressed 
in  different  forms;  iii,  14;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp. 
Geaen.  Comtnent  tu  Is.  i,  888;  Thesaur,  ii,  742)  who 
comprehended  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  an<l  were 
devoted  to  them,  denouncing  in  energetic  terms  all  that 
tended  to  undermine  them ;  though  in  earlier  days  the 
name  of  prophet  had  been  given  to  those  who  stood  in  re- 
lations of  confidence  with  God  (Gen.  xx,  7 ;  Exod.  vii,  1 ; 
XV,  20,  etc).    Of  the  activity  of  these  prophets  among 
foreigners  but  one  example  is  given  (Jonah  i,  2  sq.).    At 
firet  they  appear  but  occasionally,  where  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  in  danger,  or  as  counsellors  of  the  theocratic 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5;  2  Sam.  vii,  2  sq.) ;  but  when  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  a  wider  field  was  open  to  them 
(2  Kings  xvii,  18  sq.).    As  the  fate  of  the  people  drew 
near,  they  raised  their  voices  the  more  eamestly— re- 
buking now  idolatry,  religious  affectation,  immorality ; 


now  the  wicked  and  'selfish  government,  and  the  falae 
policy  of  the  king  and  the  grandees  of  the  realm ;  now 
warning  or  threatening  the  thankless  people  with  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah ;  now  casting  a  glance  to  the  en- 
nobled form  of  the  theocracy  again  arising  from  this 
min  of  the  national  welfare  and  honor.    Public  places — 
markets  (Amoe  v,  10^  Isa.  xxix,  21),  streets,  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  (Jer.  vii,  1 ;  xix,  14 ;  xxvi,  2 ;  comp.  xxixj 
26) — were  usually  the  localities  of  their  action  (xxv,  2). 
But  they  also  went,  though  not  welcome  then,  to  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  their  noblemen  (Isa.  xxii,  15), 
shunning  no  danger  or  repulse  (Ezek.  xiii,  5).     Thus 
their  order  formed  a  beneficial  balance  against  the  mis- 
use of  the  royal  power,  the  narrow  sympathies  and  dul- 
nese  of  the  priests,  the  untheocratic  tendencies  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  accomplished  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  expected  in  modem  times  from  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  free  press.     It  would  be  proper 
to  call  the  prophets  demagoffueSy  in  the  original  and  best 
sense,  as  popular  leaders  (De  Wette,  ChristL  SittenL  II, 
i,  82).     Since  in  the  theocracy  religious  and  political 
elements  were  mingled,  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the 
efforts  of  the  prophets  belonged  sometimes  to  the  one 
class,  sometimes  to  the  other;  but  was  never  merely  po« 
litical,  since  a  religious  reference  is  found  in  all.    Their 
views  could  not  be  limited  to  the  present,  but  extended 
to  the  future  which  should  succeed  it  (comp.  Von  Raumer, 
Vorles.  Uber  aUgemeine  Gesch,  i,  168;  Ewald,  Proph,  i, 
24) ;  but  usually  not  to  a  distant  future,  severed  by  cen- 
turies from  the  present.     This  we  learn  by  an  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  the  prophecies  yet  remaining,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  the  historical  stand- 
point of  the  authors.    Indeed,  the  minute  prediction  of 
very  distant  events,  overleaping  the  immediate  future, 
wotUd  have  had  no  purpose  for  the  generation  then  liv* 
ing,  nor  would  it  have  furthered  the  interests  of  the  theoc- 
racy as  a  holy  community.     Yet  Eichhora  has  pressed 
this  view  too  far  (De  Prophet.  Poet,  f/ebr,  Paralip,,  in  the 
Comment,  Soc.  Gotting,  Rec,  v).    The  image  ot  the.  future 
suggested  by  the  prophets  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  present  of  the  author;  hence  we  can  often,  as  in  the 
ChflJdee  period,  trace  a  chronological  pn^gress  from  the 
indefinite  and  general  to  the  definite  and  special.    Only 
in  one  group  of  [irophecies  did  they  leave  the  relations 
and  circumstances  of  their  own  times  and  direct  the 
people  to  a  distant  ideal  future,  when,  not  satisfied  with 
the  immediate  future,  they  speak  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  blessed  kingdom  to  come;  and  it  was  this  hope  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  renewal  of  their  kingdom  under 
him,  set  forth  and  cherished  by  the  prophets,  which 
gave  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  that  new,  peculiar 
impulse  which  secured  them  so  important  a  place  in  tlie 
history  of  religion  and  of  man  (comp.  Crusius,^!^/.  TheoL 
p.  39  sq.,  67 ;  De  Wette,  ChristL  Sittenl  II,  i,  84).     The 
form  of  the  prophetic  representations  was  simple  and 
artless;  sometimes  in  dialogue  (Jer.  xxviii),  yet  never 
without  the  rhythm  which  is  so  natural  to  the  rapid 
speech  of  the  Orientals;  never  without  imaginative  el- 
evation (comp.  Ewald,  A  iirfvhr,  Lehrb,  d,  Htbr,  Spr,  p. 
188  sq.;  Umbreit,  De  V,  T.  Prophetis  Claris,  Antig, 
Temp.  Orat.  [Heidelb.  1882];  Ewald,  Propheten,  i,  49 
sq.),  and  often  was  poetical  (Amoe  v,  1  sq. ;  Isa.  v,  1). 
The  early  prophecies  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  music,  which  was  used  as  an  aid  to  religious  feeling 
(2  Rings  iii,  15),  and  all  of  them  by  energetic  gestures; 
and  often  symbolic  actions  were  connected  with  them 
(1  Kings  xi,  29  sq.;  Jer.  xix,  1  sq.;  xxviii;  xxxv; 
xliii,  9  sq.;  Ezek.  iv;  xii,  8  sq.;  xxiv,  8  sq.;  xxxvii, 
15  sq.),  or  symbolic  costume  (Isa.  xx,  2  sq. ;  comp.  StKud- 
lin,  Neue Beitr.  zur  Erldut.  d,  bSbl.  Proph.  p.  128  sq. ;  see 
Jabn,  EinUit.  ii,  895;  Gesen.  Com.  zu  Is.  i,  645).     It 
should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  inhabitants  of  warmer 
climates  are  more  prone  to  such  off-hand  oratory  by 
their  active  imagination.     Yet  the  comparisons  s(>mc- 
times  instituted  between  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Italian  improvisatores  or  the  Greek  seers  (/iaircic; 
Ritter,  in  Scherer's  Schriflforsch,  i,  872  sq.)  are  worths 
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less  (so  De  Wette,  Pr.  de  Propketar.  tn  V,  7*.  [BerL 
1816];  also  in  his  Opuac  TheoL  p.  16  sq.;  Stiekel,  De 
Prophet.  Heb.,  in  lUgen's  Z^ttchr,  V,  ii,  66  sq.).  The 
impulse  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  must  be 
sought  deeper  than  in  the  natural  activity  of  imagina- 
tion. 

At  a  later  day  (adter  the  9th  century  RC;  comp.  Eich- 
hom,  in  his  Biblioth,/,  bibL  Lit,  x,  1077  sq.)  prophetic 
writing  became  connected  with  prophetic  utterance 
(Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch.  iii,  361  sq.)f  at  first  to  preserve  with 
certainty  the  contents  of  important  predictions  (Isa.  viii, 
1,  16 ;  comp.  xxx,  8),  or  in  obedience  to  a  divine  com- 
mand (Jer.  XXX,  2;  xxxvi,  2,  28;  comp.  Rev.  i,  11, 19; 
xxi,  6) ;  hence,  perhaps,  first  simply  records  of  their  ut- 
terances to  the  people,  and  then  often  addresses  penned 
as  soon  as  conceived  and  given  in  writing  to  the  people 
through  amanuenses  (oomp.  Pries,  De  Prophetit  et  AposL 
Amanuenit.  Opera  in  Scribend.  Usis  [Rostock,  1767]),  or 
even  borne  by  messengers  to  a  distance  (Jer.  xxix; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxi,  12).  The  people  attached  great 
value  to  the  intercession  of  the  prophets  with  God  (Jer. 
xlii,  2).  This  accorded  with  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
and  was  part  of  their  calling  (vii,  16;  xi,  14;  xiv,  11; 
comp.  Job  xlii,  8, 10).  Besides  their  labors  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  theocracy,  the  prophets 
were  often  useful  to  their  countrymen  and  even  to  for- 
eigners (2  Kings  v)  by  their  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  (ii,  19  sq.;  iv,  88  sq.;  xx,  7  sq.; 
comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  2  sq.),  and,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  even  wrought  miracles  [see  Elijah;  Eusha] 
(oomp.  Luke  vii,  16).  So  there  seem  to  have  been  the- 
ocratic historians,  perhaps  before  the  prophets  became 
writers,  who,  sharing  the  views  and  sympathies  of  the 
prophets,  wrote  the  history  of  a  reign  or  of  a  period, 
mingling  with  it  more  or  fewer  prophetic  utterances 
(2  Chron.  ix,  29;  xii,  16;  xiii,  22;  xxvi,22;  xxxii,S2; 
comp.  Gesen.  Comment,  zu  Is.  i,  24  sq.). 

The  dress  of  the  prophets  was  usually  a  long  folding 
mantle  (1  Kings  xix,  13 ;  2  Kings  ii,  8, 18)  of  coarse, 
hairy  stuff  (Zech.  xiii,  4 ;  2  Kings  i,  8),  without  care  as 
to  the  cut  (hence  «<zJb,  pb,  Isa.  xx,  2),  and  held  together 
by  a  leather  girdle  (2  Kings  i,  8) ;  a  dress  which  corre- 
sponded best  with  the  serious  nature  of  tlie  prophet's 
calling  (comp.  MatU  iii,  4 ;  see  Henke,  Maff.  iv,  191  sq. ; 
Nicolai,  De  PropfuJud,  Vettitu  [Magdeb.  1744];  comp. 
the  cloak  or  pcUlium  of  the  Greek  philosophers;  Ferrar, 
De  Re  Vest,  ii,  4, 14.  On  the  clothing  of  the  Eastern 
dervishes,  see  Harmer,  Observ,  iii,  874  sq.).  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  prophets,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration  (oomp.  1  Kings  xvii, 
18),  and,  on  the  other,  by  their  bold  reproof  of  all  im- 
piety and  wickedness,  became,  as  the  fate  of  the  state 
grew  certain,  more  and  more  subject  to  the  opposition 
and  o\m\  persecution  of  the  priesthood  and  of  despotic 
or  idolatrous  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  they 
were  first  oppressed,  and  almost  exterminated  (xviii ; 
xix,  14,  19),  sharing  under  Ahab  the  fate  of  all  pious 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Only  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  did  the  kings  there  apply  to  them  (xxii,  7  sq.; 
2  Kings  iii,  11  sq.;  vi,  12  sq.) ;  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  address  the  people  (Amos  vii,  10  sq.).  This  was  a 
censorship  wielded  by  the  priests.  From  2  Kings  iv, 
23,  we  see  that  on  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  the  pious 
Israelites  met  for  worship,  with  one  of  the  prophets. 
But  this  was  not  so  general  as  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  the  prophets  took  the  place  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood (comp.  ver.  42),  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
worship  and  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  were  supported  mainly  through  the  prophets.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  prophets  were  early  met  by 
infidel  mockery  (Isa.  v,  19 ;  xxviii,  10, 22),  or  by  a  sense 
of  security  that  heeded  no  alarm  (Mic.  ii,  6  sq.).  We 
are  told  that  Manasseh  slew  some  prophets  every  day 
(Josephus,  i4  n/.  X,  8,  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxi,  16) ;  it  is 
more  certain  that  Asa  imprisoned  the  seer  Hanani 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  10) ;  that  under  Jehoash  and  Joiachim 


two  prophets  atoned  for  their  boldiieaB  with  ilieir  liTct 
(xxiv,  20  aq.;  Jer.  xxvi,  20  sq.);  and  tliat  Jcaremiab, 
above  all,  was  the  object  of  the  bitter  haie  and  active 
persecution  of  the  united  eourt  and  priesthood,  who  sop- 
ported  themselves  by  false  prophets.  See  Jkrkmiah. 
But  the  educated  laity  and  the  officers  of  state  tbooght 
they  had  long  outgrown  the  prophetic  utteraneca^  and 
that  their  views  of  state  policy  were  deeper;  and  thus 
the  state  became  ever  more  worldly.  ^Afterwards,  the 
remembrance  of  the  abuse  offered  the  prophets  was  a 
sad  one  for  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  26;  Matt,  v,  12;  xxiii, 
81 ;  Acts  vii,  62 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  16),  which  was  little  weak- 
ened by  the  zeal  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  out  and  adorn 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets.  False  prophets,  or  oraton, 
who  flattered  the  prevailing  political  principles,  and 
even  did  homage  to  the  abandoned  wickedness  of  the 
times  (Jer.  xxiii,  14,  16;  xxviii,  16),  yet  gave  them- 
selves out  as  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  appear,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  terrible  period  of  the  kingdom,  io 
league  with  the  priests  (v,  13, 81 ;  vi,  13;  viii,  10;  xir, 
14) ;  and  the  true  prophets  of  Jehovah  not  otily  came, 
at  times,  into  open  conflict  with  them  (xxvi,  7  sq.; 
xxviii ;  comp.  v,  16),  but  spoke  by  inspiration  against 
them  (xiv,  18  sq.;  xxiii,  16  sq.;  xxvii,9  sq.;  xxix, 31 
sq. ;  Ezek.  xiii,  2  sq. ;  xxii,  26 ;  Hoe.  ix,  7  sq. ;  Mic  iii4 
11).  In  the  law  (Dent  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  20)  false  proph- 
ecv  was  punished  with  death  (Schrdder,  De  Pweudopro^ 
phetis  [Marburg,  1720],  ii,  4). 

The  origin  of  the  prophets,  in  the  meaning  we  have 
unfolded,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  or  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (comp.  Acts  iii,  84), 
who  was  himself  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  iii,  !^),  and  may  be 
considered  as  having  founded  the  order  by  estaUishing 
schools  of  prophets  (comp.  esp.  xix,  24),  and  to  have 
pointed  out  its  relations  to  the  theocracy.      Tboiodc 
{Littrar,  Anzeigeri  1881,  i,  38),  indeed,  niak»  these 
schools  of  the  prophets  to  be  merely  a  union  of  helpers 
of  the  prophets  in  their  arduous  office,  such  as  Bamch 
was,  who,  besides  the  study  of  the  law,  busied  themselves 
with  sacred  music ;  but  this  lacks  support.     Prophecy, 
indeed,  could  not  be  taught ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
scholars  never  received  the  inner  prophetic  call.    Bat 
this  is  true  now  in  our  theologicsil  schools,  yet  we  do 
not,  on  this  account,  consider  them  mere  institutions  for 
educating  clerks,  etc    Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  had 
given  instances,  in  his  own  person,  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
phetic duty ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  great  labor  to  be 
done  was  the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  nation  in 
Palestine,  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  raised  up  warrion 
(the  Shophiimy  or  Judges),  there  was  little  need  of  aacrpd 
oratory  (Judg.  iv,  4  sq. ;  vi,  8  sq. ;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  aq.),  and 
the  people  saw  in  their  prophets  umply  vise  Men,  sootk- 
sayers  (henoe  the  older  name  roeh  of  prophets,  which 
is  applied  even  to  Samuel  [  1  Chron.  ix,  !^ ;  xxix,  29, 
etc],  though  he  is  called  also  fta6t  [1  Sam.  iii,  20]),  a 
view  which  prevailed  up  to  Samnel*s  time  (ix,  8  sq.), 
while  even  later  the  prophets  were  chiefly  sought  by 
the  people  as  wonderful  ph3rBicians  and  mirade-work- 
ers.     It  is  clear  that  Samud  bv  no  means  first  founded 
prophecy  among  the  Hebrews,  as,  indeed,  such  a  qjirit- 
ual  movement  cannot  be  voluntarily  inaugurated  anioag 
a  people ;  but  that  he  was  led  on  by  the  establishment 
of  royalty  to  impart  to  the  prophets  his  judicial  reladoo 
(Judg.  vi  and  1  Sam.).    On  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
see  Yitringa,  Synag.  Vet,  i,  2,  7 ;  Buddei  BtMt.  Kcd.  P. 
Test,  ii,  276  sq.;  Mali  Exercit.  i,  646  sq.;  Werenfeh 
Diss,  de  Scholis  Proph.  (Basle,  1701);  Kahl,  De  Pmpk. 
SchoU.  (Gott.  1787) ;  Hering,  Abh.  roa  den  Sekml.  der 
Proph.  (BresL  1777) ;  StKudlin,  Geack.  der  Sittenl.  I  SOS 
sq.    They  existed  in  various  cities,  those  often  which 
had  an  ancient  character  for  sanctity,  espedallv  Rarosb 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20),  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  5),  at  Beihel 
(ver.  3),  at  Gilgal  (iv,  38),  all  in  the  central  part  of  tht 
Holy  Land.    The  pupils,  who  were  not  all  young  or  oD' 
married  men  (ver.  1),  lived  together  (vi,  1),  sometime* 
in  great  numbers  (ii,  16 ;  oomp.  1  Kings  xviii,  4,  ISX  had 
common  fare  (2  Kings  iv,  38  sq.),  and  provided  together 
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fnr  their  wants.    As  to  the  nature  oflhe  instnictionf  we 
have  no  particulara.    Music  and  singing  were  certainly 
among  the  subjects  taught  (1  Sam>  x,  5 ;  comp.  Forkel, 
Getch,  d.  Mm,  i,  238, 245, 248, 438  sq.) ;  but,  perhaps,  more 
for  the  cultivation  of  noble  sentiments,  and  for  awakening 
inner  feeling,  than  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  exhor- 
tations.   The  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry  by  them  can- 
not be  altogether  denied,  yet  the  extent  of  it  has  been 
exsggerated,  and  the  history  derives  the  flourishing  of 
this  kind  of  poetry  from  a  royal  minstrel  (Nachtigal,  in 
Henke*«  Mag.  vi,  88  sq. ;  see  contra  Bengel,  Supptenu  ad 
jHtrod.  in  LA.  Ptabn.  [Tub.  1816]  p.  5  sq.;  De  Wette, 
Comm,  ub,  d.  Psalm,  p.  9  sq.,  8d  ed.).     The  chief  subject 
uf  instmctiou  was  probably  the  law,  not  in  its  details  in 
writing,  but  as  a  great  whole,  a  theocratic  conception ; 
and  the  awakening  and  cultivation  of  the  true  theocra&- 
ic  spirit  were  the  aim  of  all  their  labors.    The  pupils, 
when  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  came  upon  them,  some- 
times made  excursions,  during  which  others,  who  came 
near  them,  were  momentarily  influenced  in  the  same 
way  (1  Sam.  x, 5  sq.;  xix, 20  sq.) ;  and  some  were  em- 
ployed, it  would  seem  as  a  trial  of  them,  as  messengers 
of  the  prophets  (2  Kings  ix,  1).    The  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  with  monkish  cloisters  (Jerome, 
£/>.  105,  ad  Rustic  Monach,  and  58  ad  Paulin.)  is  wide 
of  the  mark  (see  Hering,  be  cit.'ii  sq.) ;  and  if  any 
inrallel  is  to  be  sought  for  anything  so  peculiar,  that 
with  P\-thagorean  union  (Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  PhiL 
i,  M  sq.)  will  be  found  more  appropriate.     Moreover,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  prophets,  or  that  the 
most  intluential  of  those  known  to  us,  were  educated  in 
these  schools.     It  was  open  to  every  man  or  woman 
who  felt  an  in  want  call  to  this  office  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  a  prophet  (Amos  vii,  14) ;  and  the  prophetic  in- 
spiration often  broke  forth  suddenly  (2  Chron.  xx,  14 
sq.).    There  were  also  instances  in  which  the  calling  of 
prophet  seemed  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family  (1  Kings 
xvi,  1 ;  comp.  Amos  vii,  14;  on  Zech.  i,  1,  see  RosenmUl- 
ler,  ad  he.).     Those  who  had  been  educated  by  older 
prophets  seem  usually  to  have  been  consecrated  to  their 
calling  by  anointing  or  the  delivery  of  the  prophet's 
roantlfe  (1  Kings  xix,  16  sq. ;  comp.  2  Kings  ii,  IS  sq.) ; 
but  it  was  the  inner  voice,  or  a  vision,  which  directly 
impelled  the  prophets  to  step  forward  as  such  (Isa.  vi ; 
Jer.  i,  2 ;  Ezek.  i).    The  cycle  of  prophetic  activity  was 
found,  ader  the  division,  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  which,  at  least  outwardly,  had  remained  true  to  the 
theocratic  constitution,  the  temple,  the  priesthood  of  Je- 
hovah, the  dynasty  of  David ;  and  even  after  the  over- 
throw of  this  kingdom,  and  in  exile,  there  were  influen- 
tial prophets  among  the  Jews.     But  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Eichhom,  in  his  Biblioth,  d,  Bibl.  Lit,  iv,  198  sq.), 
whose  establisbment  the  prophets  had  aided,  or,  at  least, 
not  hindered  (1  Kings  xi,  29  sq.),  their  influence  was 
interrupted  and  more  of  a  negative  character.     In  the 
changes  of  dynasties  they  not  rarely  took  some  part 
(xiv,  14  sq.;  xvi,  1  sq.;  xxi,  17  sq.;  2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.), 
in  which  they  were  actuated  by  religious  views.     It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  activity  of  the  prophets,  in 
that  long  period,  was  one  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
people ;  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  life  was  continually 
refreshed  by  them,  and  no  other  people  of  that  age,  or 
of  modem  times,  has  had  anything  comparable  to  them 
(corapw  Eichhom,  preface  to  his  4th  voL  Evnkit,  ins 
A.  T,),    In  this  point  of  view,  such  laments  as  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  9;  Lam.  ii,  9,  find  their  full  justification. 

The  prophets  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  besides 
Moses  (Deut.  xviii,  15;  xxxiv,  10),  and  those  whose 
bouks  remain  in  the  canon,  are  the  following,  nearly  in 
chronological  order:  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan  [see  these 
names],  the  two  latter  under  David  and  Solomon ;  Ahi- 
jah,Shemaiah,Iddo  (1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,22;  xiv,4sq.; 
2  Chron.  xii,  15;  xiii,  22),  under  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam ;  Azariah,  Hwianiah,  Jehu,  Micah,  Jehaziel,  Eli- 
«wr,  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv,  1,  8 ;  xvi,  7 ;  xx,  87 ;  1  Kings 
xvi,  I ;  xxii,  8),  under  Asa,  Baasha,  and  Jehoshaphat ; 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micah,  onder  Ahab  and  successors ;  Zech- 


ariah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20),  under  Jehoasfa ;  Jonah,  under 
Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  xiv,  25) ;  Oded,  under  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  9) ;  Uriah,  under  Joiachim  (Jer.  xxvi, 
20);  besides  three  prophetesses — Deborah  (Judg.  iv,  4), 
Uuldah,  a  married  woman  (2  Kings  xxii,  14),  and  Noa- 
diah  (Neh.  vi,  14),  a  false  prophetess.  A  far  greater 
number  are  named,  of  both  sexes,  by  Clement  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  i,  145;  he  gives  thirty 'Jive^y  £i>ipha- 
nius  (in  Coteler's  Not,  in  Can,  Apost,  iv,  6,  seventf-two), 
and  the  Jews  {Seder  OUim^  p.  21,  forty-eight  prophets, 
seven  prophetesses').  But  they  act  in  this  without  any 
settled  principle,  including  almost  every  roan  of  note  in 
the  Old  Test,  among  the  prophets.  Prophecy  disap- 
peared on  the  new  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  indeed,  the  last  prophets  are  thought  to  show 
less  of  the  living  inspiration  than  the  earlier  ones;  and, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  no  seers  voice 
was  heard,  although  the  return  of  the  prophets  was 
hoped  for  continually  (1  Mace  iv,  46;  xiv,  41).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists  the  Bath  hoi  sometimes  took 
the  place  of  prophecy.  (Comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Tahn,  s.  v. 
ra,  and  Otho,  Lex,  Bab,  p.  82  sq. ;  see  also  Schottgen, 
Hor,  Hebr,  i,  879,  on  the  unconscious  soothsaying  of  the 
rabbins.  It  has  been  applied  to  John  xi,  51.  That  in 
1  Pet.  i,  10  is  difTierent.)  So  entirely  was  the  old  in- 
spiration lost  that  even  the  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees 
called  forth  nothing  beyond  military  heroism.  The 
birth  and  consecration  of  the  Prince  of  the  Prophets 
evoked  inspired  utterances  from  but  two  (Luke  i,  67 ;  ii, 
86).  The  appearance  of  Jesus  even  awakened  false 
prophets,  and,  during  the  war  of  extermination  between 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  prophet"  was  synonymous  with 
deceiver  and  seducer  of  the  people.  Only  a  few  scat- 
tered utterances  of  soothsayers  occur  in  the  centuries 
following  the  captivity  (Josephns,  Atit,  xiii,  10,  7;  xiii, 
11,2;  comp.  War,  vi,  5, 3).  See  GUrtler,  Systema  Theol, 
Proph,  (Amst.  1702);  Witsii  MisceL  Sacr,  bk.  i,  in  24 
chapters,  on  prophets  and  prophecy ;  Carpzov,  Introd,  m 
V,  T,  p.  1  sq.,  and  his  Appar,  p.  1 18  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Eitdeit^ 
insA,T,  iv,  §  512  sq. ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  II,  u, 824  sq. ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Charakt,  v,  245  sq. ;  Herder,  Geist  der  hebr,  P, 
ii,  41  sq. ;  Horst,  Ueber  die  Proph,  der  aiten  Welt,  etc 
(Gotha,  1798) ;  Stutzmann,  Geist  u,  Charakt,  d,  hebr, 
Proph.  (Carlsr.  1805) ;  Gramberg,  Religionsid,  ii,  246  sq.; 
Von  Colin,  in  Evphron,  (1833)  pt,  i,ch.  v;  Knobel,/>«- 
Prophefism,  d,  Ueb,  (Bresl.  1887)  ii,  8;  Koster,  Die 
Propheten  d,  A,u,  N,  Test,  nach  ihren  Wesen  u,  Wirken 
(Leips.  1888) ;  Ewald,  Propheten  d,  alt.  Bund,  (Stnttg. 
1840)  i,  1  sq.;  Hilvemick,  EitJeit,  ins  A,  T.  II,  ii,  1 
sq.;  Baur,  i4mo«  (Giess.  1847),  p.  1  sq.;  Hofmann,  Wets- 
sag,  i,  258  sq.  The  writings  of  Dorotheus  (ed.  Fabric. 
[Hamb.1714])  contain  traditions  of  the  oldest  prophets. 
So  those  of  an  unknown  writer  (/)«  Vitis  Prophet.)  j  some- 
times ascribed  to  Epiphanius.  Comp.  Hamaker,  Com- 
tneni,  in  Libr,  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophet,  (Amst.  1833). 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  prophet"  in  the  New 
Test^,  see  the  dictionaries.  The  name  was  given  to 
certain  Christians  of  both  sexes  (1  Cor.  xi,  5;  comp. 
Acts  xxi,  9)  who  spoke  in  the  public  assembly  (1  Cor. 
xi,  4;  xiv,  29),  who  were  distinguished  from  apostles 
and  teachers  (xii,  28 ;  xiv,  6 ;  Eph.  ii,  20 ;  iv,  1 1 ;  comp. 
Acts  xiii,  1 ;  Keander.  PJlanz.  i,  205).  Prophecy  was, 
among  the  charismata,  a  spiritual  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Rom.  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  xii,  10),  and  stood  next  to 
that  of  speaking  with  tongues  (xii,  10 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xiv,  22 ; 
comp.  Acts  xix,  6),  but  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  as  more 
efficacious  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  (1  Cor.  xiv, 
3  sq.,  22).  See,  in  general,  Van  Dale,  De  JdoloL  p.  201 
sq. ;  Mosheim,  De  lUis  qui  Proph,  Vocantur  in  N,  T. 
(Helmst.  1732) ;  also  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Hist.  Eccl,  ii,  125 
sq. ;  Knapp  [G.  ],  De  Dono  Proph,  in  Eccl.  N.  T.  (Halle, 
1756);  Zacharias,  De  Donor,  Proph,  Variis  Grad,  in 
EccL  Christ,  (Gott.  1767);  Koppe,  8.  Exc,  zttm  Brief  an 
die  Eph,  p.  148  sq.  Thus  prophets  are  those  Christians 
who,  seized  by  a  momentary  inspiration  (Acts  xix,  6), 
discoursed  to  the  assembly  in  their  own  tongue  (comp. 
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1  Cor.  xiv,  5,  24)  on  divine  things,  perhaps  not  unlike 
preachers  among  the  Quakers.  (On  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  those  who  spoke  with  tongues,  see  xiv, 
82;  Neander,  Pftanz.  d,  Christ,  i,  62,  183  sq.,  206.)  The 
prediction  of  events  to  oome  was  not  the  office  of  these 
prophets,  yet  they  had  some  insight  into  the  future  of 
the  Church.  Comp.  the  Kevelatiou  of  John ;  Crusius 
[B.],  Opiuc,  p.  101  sq. ;  LUcke,  VoUst.  EinL  in  die  OJ'enb, 
Joh.  (Bonn,  1832). — Winer.     See  Prophet. 

Seethiug  Pot  [not  teethu^potli  (nt)D3  lii'^t^  a  pot 
btoumf  i.e.  with  a  fanned  fire  under  it),  a  kettle  violently 
boiling  (Job  xli,  20  [  Eieb.  12]).    See  Por. 
.    Befer.    See  Sbpher. 
'    Seforno.    See  Sforno. 

'  Segelia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  rural  deity 
who  secured  growth  to  the  germinating  crops  of  grain. 

Begneri,  Paolo  (1),  an  Italian  preacher,  was  born 
at  Nettuno,  March  21,  1624,  of  an  old  Roman  family. 
In  1638  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Andrew,  in  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar, 
and  earnestly  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
the  classical  writers.  Unable  to  obtain  authority  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  he  travelled  on  foot,  from  1666 
.to  1692,  through  Italy,  especially  in  Perugia  and  Man- 
tua, gathering  crowds  to  hear  his  discourses.  Innocent 
XII  called  him  to  Rome  in  1692  as  his  preacher  in  or- 
dinary' ;  but  he  was  not  so  popular  there,  and  was  shortly 
appointed  theologian  to  the  penitentiary  and  examiner 
of  bishops.  His  hearing,  however,  having  failed,  he 
died  Dec  9, 1694,  worn  out  with  labor.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  practical  theology,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate^  s.  v. 

Begnerl,  Paolo  (2),  called  the  Younger^  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Rome,  Oct. 
18,  1673.  He  devoted  himself  to  missions,  and,  aft«r 
the  earthquakes  of  1708,  he  preached  to  the  terrified  Ro» 
mans.  At  the  request  of  the  archduke  Como  III,  he 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  the  principal  churches  of  Flor- 
ence, Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  thus  induced  prince 
Frederick  of  Poland  to  abjure  Lutheranism.  He  died 
At  Sinigaglia,  June  16, 1713.  He  wrote  a  few  works  on 
practical  religion. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  GetUrcUe,  s.  v. 

Se'gub  (Heb.  Seffub',  a^iato  [v.  r.  in  Kings  Seffiby 
Z^^'V],  elevated;  Sept.  2€yov/3,  v.  r.  in  Chron.  ^tpovx)* 
the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  son  of  Hezron,  grandson  of  Judah.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  **  father"  of 
Gilead,  and  he  was  himself  father  of  Jair  (1  Chron.  ii, 
21).     B.C.  cir.  1850. 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel,  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho, 
who  died  for  his  father's  sin.  according  to  Joshua's  pre- 
diction (1  Kings  xvi,  34;  comp.  Josh,  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir. 
910.  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  he  died  when 
Jiis  father  had  set  up  the  gates  of  the  city.  One  story 
says  that  his  father  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Begar,  Sbth  Willard,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Chittenden,  Vt.,  Dec.  24, 1831.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  soon  after 
entered  Royalton  Academy,  where  he  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  graduated  in 
1869.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Royalton  Association  May  8,  1861,  and 
soon  after  ordained.  He  was  installed  over  the  Church 
in  Tallmadge,  O.,  June  8,  1862,  and,  after  remaining 
iiine  years,  resigned.  Success  attended  his  ministry, 
and  during  his  pastorate  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  received  into  the  Church.  He  was  next  settled  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  installed  June  14, 1871, 
and  remained  until  1873,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
call  to  West  Medwav,  over  which  Church  he  was  dulv 
installed.  As  a  preacher  his  elocution  was  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  impressive,  and  many  were  drawn  to  the  ways 


of  righteonsnen.  While  on  a  Visit  to'  Tallmadge  to  at- 
tend a  semi-oentennial  celebration  of  the  Church  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  after  a  short  illnesa  died,  Sept.  24,  l^a. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Begay,  Joseph,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Rodez  in  1689.  He  was  early  remarkable 
for  eloquence,  and  in  1729  was  appointed  to  deliver  be 
fore  the  French  Academy  a  eulogy  ou  Sc  Louis,  for 
which  cardhial  de  Fleury  rewarded  him  with  the  ahber 
of  Genlis.  His  success  in  other  discounea  was  so  great 
that  the  Academy,  in  1736,  gave  him  the  prize  fur  po- 
etry, Seguy  bore  the  title  of  preacher  to  the  king,  aad 
continued  his  muiistry  till  advanced  age,  when  he  re- 
tired to  a  canonicate  that  he  held  at  Meaux.  He  died 
March  12, 1761.  Some  of  his  sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Geniraley  a.  v. 

Seho  Dagung,  in  Hindfiism,  is  the  name  of  the 
magnificent  p^Tamidal  temple  at  Rangoon,  alraaat  en- 
tirely covered  with  gold,  and  dedicated  to  the  supretne 
deity  of  the  Birmanese. 

Beid,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  magical  art  uni- 
versally employed  among  the  Yanes,  in  which  Freya, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Vanes,  was  particularly 
skilled,  and  in  which  she  had  received  instruction  fnim 
Odin.  Nothing  definite  is  known  respecting  the  art  it- 
self; but  it  would  seem  that  a  degree  of  knowledge  in 
chemistry  lay  at  its  base,  by  which  all  kinds  of  elements 
became  known.  It  was  regarded  as  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man,  however,  and  Odin  was  the  only  one  wbu 
made  use  of  it, — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d.  MythoL  s,  v. 

Beidel,  Caspar  Timotheus,  a  Lutlieran  (firine 
of  Germany,  was  bom  SepL  20, 17(3,  at  Schonebert^.  in 
Brandenburg,  and  died  as  doctor  of  divinity  and  abbot 
of  Konigslutter,  at  Helmst-^dt,  May  30, 1768.  He  wrote, 
Disgertutio,  in  qua  osfendi/ttr  Pan/ifices  m  Ritu  Comij- 
mafionis  a  Praxi  EcdesuB  ApostoL  plane  Aben-nre 
(Helmstiidt,  1732):  —  Programma  de  Quttstiome  an 
Christus  Pascham  mam  UUitnam  Uno  Eodemqae  [He 
cum  Judceia  oomederetfnecnef  (ibid.  1748): — Abkoftd' 
lung  fiber  die  Sekte  der  Elcenteiien  (ibid.  1749):— J  •• 
roeisung  zur  ErJdarung  der  heiL  Schi/t  (Halle,  1759\ 
See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  808;  Winer,  HmuOmck  dor 
theol  Liferatur,     (R  P.) 

Beidel,  Qotthold  Emaniiel  Frledxich,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  bom  at  Ezelwwi^, 
March  10,  1774,  was  appointed  in  1802  deacon  of  St. 
/Egidius*s  at  Nuremberg,  in  1817  pastor  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1829  dean  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died 
Febu  6,  1838.  Seidel  published  several  collections  of 
sermons  delivered  at  Nuremberg,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  BibUoih,  Theolog,  p.  1211  sq.;  and  in  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Liferatur.     (R  P.) 

Beidel,  Heinxich  Alexander,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bora  Feb.  4, 1811,  at  Goidberg. 
in  Mecklenbui^-Schwerin.  He  studied  at  Rostock  aod 
Berlin,  and  in  1839  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at 
Berlin.  In  1861  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Nioohi 
in  Schwerin,  but  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire in  1869  fnim  the  pastorate,  and  he  died  Jan.  91 
1861.  Seidel  is  best  known  in  German  hymnolog}-  ly 
his  spiritual  h^nnns,  which  he  published  in  two  onlkc- 
tions,  entitled  Kreut  und  /far/Is  (Schwerin  and  B>«- 
tock,  1839  and  1857).  Sec  Zuchold,  BibUofh.  Tked.^ 
p.  1216;  Koch,  Geschichte  det  deutschen  KirckeiditdtA. 
vii,  294  sq.     (R  P.) 

Beller,  Georo  Friedrich,  a  (veiman  theo]ogisi>« 
was  bora  Oct  24, 1783,  at  Kreusaen,  near  Bayreuth.  lo 
1761  he  was  deacon  at  Neustadt^-an-der-Heide,  in  1704 
at  Cobnrg;  in  1770,  professor  of  theolog}'  at  Erlangen; 
in  1772,  university  preacher ;  in  1773,  member  of  ccm- 
sistory  and  principal  of  an  institute  for  morals  and  lib- 
eral arts,  founded  by  himself  at  Erlangen.  He  died 
May  13,  1807.  In  theology  he  represented  aopnuuU- 
uralistic  views,  which  he  also  propagated  both  a$  a 
teacher  and  a  writer.  His  writings,  mostly  practicaL 
are  many,  and  have  often  been  repnbiiabed.  Of  these  we 
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mention,  Sermmt.  (1769  sq. ;  4th  ed.  i79B)  i—ffitfory  of 
the  Revealed  Relufwn  (1772;  9th  ed.  1800)  .—Bibl,  Er- 
bauunfftbuck  (Erlangen,  1785-94, 17  voia.)  :  —  Opuscula 
Academica  (ibid.  1793),  etc.  See  the  TheoL  Umverstd- 
IjerUoovt,  8.  v.;  Koch,  Geschichie  des  devtschen  Kirchen- 
ludes,  vi,  223  sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolog,  p.  1216  sq.; 
FUra^  Bibl,  Jud.  iii,  308.     (R  P.) 

Se'ir  (  Heb.  Snr%  I'^rUJ,  hairy  [i.  e.  rough,  by  a 
play  upon  the  name  of  Eaau,  see  Gen.  xxv,  25] ;  Sept. 
^iip,  V.  r.  in  No.  1  Zij^ip,  in  No.  8  'Aaadp),  the  name 
or  a  man  and  of  two  mountains. 

1.  A  pbylarch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  £domites  (Gen.  xxvi,  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88). 
lie.  ante  1960.  The  region  doubtless  derived  its  name 
from  him  (comp.  Joeephus,  Xeuipa,  iln^  ii,  1, 1). 

2.  Mou«T  Seir  O'^y^  "^H,  Gen.  xiv,  6  sq.),  or  Land 

OP  Skir  O'^SV  yi^Vi,  xxxii,  3 ;  xxxvi,  80),  was  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.   The  name  (="  the  shaggy") 
was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  Seir 
the  Horiie,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  (xxxvi,  20),  and  then,  second- 
arily, by  a  paronomasia  frequent  in  such  cases,  from  the 
rough  aspect  of  the  whole  country.     The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir,  is 
enough  to  show  the  appropryiteness  of  the  appellation. 
The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jagged  rocks  and 
diffs,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  give  the 
whole  scene  a  sternness  and  ruggedness  almost  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  instead  of  *^*^9V, 
the  name  nba!l  is  used ;  and  in  the  Jenisalem  Targum, 
in  place  of  "  Mount  Seir"  we  find  xbasn  K*Y1I3,  Mount 
Gahla,    The  word  Gabla  signifies  **  mountain,"  and  is 
thus  descriptive  of  the  region  (Reland,  PalcBsU  p.  88). 
The  name  Gebala,  or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this 
province  by  Jo8ephns,and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Josephus,  i4  n/.  ii,  1, 2 ;  Onomast,  s.  v. "  Idum«a").    The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is  still 
called  Jebal,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.     The  Mount 
Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther  south  than 
the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  Deuu 
ii.  1-8.     In  fact,  its  boundaries  are  there  defined  with 
tolerable  exactness.     It  had  the  Arabah  on  the  west 
(ver.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as  far  south  as  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia begins.    Its  northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  de- 
termined.    The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Jttshua, 
extended  from  "the  Mount  Ualak  that  goeth  up  to 
Seir,  even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh,  xi,  17).     As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  have 
been  upon  its  northern  border.     Now  there  is  a  line  of 
"naked"  {halak  signified  ''naked")  white  hills  or  cliffs 
which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between 
the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  it.    The 
view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
very  striking.     They  appear  as  a  line  of  hills  shutting 
iu  the  valley,  and  extending  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Seir.    The  impression  left  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer  was  that  this  is  the  very  "  Mount  Halak,  that 
p)eth  up  to  Seir"  (Robinson,  Btb,  Res.  ii,  113,  etc.;  see 
Keil  on  Joth,  xi,  17).     The  northeni  border  of  the  mod- 
em district  of  Jebal  is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  falls  into 
the  Ghor  a  few  miles  farther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  401). 

In  Dent,  xxxiii,  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected  with 
Sinai  and  Paran;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  that 
difficult  passage  provra  that  the  connection  is  not  a 
geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums  up  the  sev- 
eral glorious  manifestations  of  the  divine  majesty  to 
the  Israelites,  without  regard  either  to  time  or  place 
(oomp.Judg.v,4,5). 


Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Horites, 
or  ''troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the  excavators 
of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  fuund  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around  Petra.  1'hry  were 
dispossessed,  and  apparently  annihilated,  by  the  p<ister- 
ily  of  Esau,  who  "  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii,  12). 
The  history  of  Seir  thus  early  merges  into  that  of 
Edom.  Though  the  country  was  afterwards  called 
Edom,  yet  the  older  name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away :  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Israelites  (1  Chron.  iv,  42 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  10).  Mount 
Seir  is  the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxv),  which  seems  now  to 
be  literally  fulfilled:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be- 
hold, O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee,  and  I  will  make 
thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  .  .  . 
when  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  des- 
olate. ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord."— Smith. 

The  southern  part  of  this  range  now  bears  the  appel- 
lation esh'Sherah,  which  seems  no  other  than  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  name.  In  modern  times  these 
mountains  were  first  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
hardt {Syria,  p.  40),  but  they  have  often  since  been 
visited  by  other  travellers,  among  whom  Dr.  Kobinson 
has  perhape  furnished  the  best  description  of  them 
(Bib,  Res,  ii,  551,  552).  At  the  base  of  the  chain  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock;  then  lofty 
masses  of  porphyry,  which  constitute  the  body  of  the 
mountain ;  abov^  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  irreg- 
ular ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs;  and  again, 
farther  back,  and  higher  than  all,  are  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  Beyond  all 
these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  the  porphyry  cliffs 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  about  2000  feet  above 
the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Elanitic  Gulf) ;  the  elevation  of  Wady  Musa  above 
the  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet;  while  the  lime- 
stone ridges  farther  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of 
3000  feet.  The  whole  breath  of  the  monntainous  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above  do^ 
not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles.  These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  from  those 
which  front  them  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the  Ara^ 
bah.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more  than  two  thirds 
as  high  as  the  former,  and  are  wholly  desert  and  ster- 
ile ;  while  those  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency 
of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occa- 
sional trees.  The  vallevs  are  also  full  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being 
extensively  cultivated,  and  yielding  good  crops.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that  around 
Hebron,  though  the  face  of  the  country  is  ver}'  differ- 
ent. It  is,  indeed,  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his 
son  Esau,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  [far]  from 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above"  (Gen.  xxvii,  39). — Kitto.    See  Idumaa. 

3.  An  entirely  different  mountain  from  the  foregoing 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
the  territor}'  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10  only).  It  lay  west- 
ward of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-she- 
mesh.  If  Kuriet  el-Enab  be  the  former,  and  Ain-shems 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the 
Wady  Ghurab  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  iii,  155).  A  village 
called  Saris  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  this  ridge, 
which  Tobler  {Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  203)  and  Schwarz 
(/•«&»<.  p.  97)  with  great  probability  identify  with  Seir, 
notwithstanding  considerable  difference  in  the  names. 
The  Sa'irah,  on  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Robin- 
son, 1st  ed.  ii,  364),  is  nearer  in  orthography,  but  not  so 
suitable  in  position.  It  is  possibly  the  Swpi^c,  which, 
in  the  Alex.  MS.,  is  one  of  the  eleven  names  inserted 
by  the  Sept.  in  Josh,  xv,  59.  The  neighboring  names 
agree.    In  the  Vat.  MS.  it  is  'Ebi/3^c- 
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How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far  to 
the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  occur- 
ring  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monument  of  an 
incursion  by  the  Edomites  which  has  escaped  record. 
See  Ophni,  etc.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  the  spot.  Dr.  Robinson  (iii,  ]55)|  apparently 
without  inteniling  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Seir, 
speaks  of  the  '*  rugged  points  which  composed  the  main 
ridge"  of  the  mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Seir,  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  this  mountain  and  Seirath  (q.  v.), 
or  has-Seirah,  is  not  so  clear.  The  name  is  not  a  com- 
mon one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been 
attached  to  the  more  northern  continuation  of  the  hills 
of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin — or,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Mount  Ephraim.— Smith. 

Se'irath  (Heb.  with  the  art.  has-SArah',  TXl'^T^n, 

the  shaggy ;  Sept.  Sceipo^^a  v.  r.  '^iTHfua^a ;  Vulg.  Sei- 
raih)y  the  place  to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his  murder 
of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii,  26),  and  whither,  by  blasts  of  his 
cow -horn,  he  collected  his  countrymen  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  Moabites  in  Jericho  (ver.  27).  It  was  in 
<*  Mount  Ephraim"  (ver.  27),  a  continuation,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  rough  wooded  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the 
signification  of  Seir)  which  stretched  even  so  far  south 
as  to  join  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10).  The 
definite  article  prefixed  to  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  was  a  well-known  spot  in  its  day. — Smith. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  Mount  Seir  (q.  v.)  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  Satis  of  the  present  day. 

Seirim.    See  Satyr. 

Sei'te,  in  Lapp  mythology,  are  deities  whose  office 
it  was  to  promote  the  fertility  of  fields  and  herds.  Ver}- 
little  is  known  respecting  the  form  they  aj«sunied  in  the 
popular  conception.  They  are  said  to  have  had  feet 
like  birds. 

Seltonji,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  the  lowest 
class  of  priests,  of  whom  each  village  had  one  or  more. 
They  were  regarded  with  great  awe,  but  did  not,  like 
the  other  priests,  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Seja,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  (1)  a  surname  of  For- 
tuna,  to  whom  Servius  Tullius  dedicated  a  temple.  (2) 
A  Roman  deity  of  sowing. 

8eja,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  identical  with  A  nan- 
da,  the  noted  serpent  which  was  wound  about  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  in  order  to  turn  it  into  the  Milk  Sea. 

Se^'la  (Heb.  with  the  art.  kas-Se'la,  rbon,  the 
rock,  as  rendered  in  Judg.  i,  36;  2  Chron.  xxv,  12; 
Obad.8;  and  by  the  Sept.  [r/]  nkrpa;  A.  V.  "Selah"  in 
2  Kings  xiv,  7),  the  name  given  in  the  above  passages, 
and  (in  the  A.  Y.)  in  Isa.  xvi,  1,  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Edomites  in  Mount  Seir.  In  the  Jewish  historv  it 
is  recorded  that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  **8lew  of 
Edom,  in  the  valley  of  salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Sela  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto 
this  day*'  (2  Rings  xiv,  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2 
Chron.  xxv,  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomitish  army  with  a 
great  slaughter  in  the  "valley  of  salt"— the  valley 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziah  took  those  who  were 
not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them  headlong  over  it. 
This  cliff  is  asserted  by  Eusebius  (Onomast,  nhpa)  to 
be  '^a  citv  of  Edom,  also  called  bv  the  Assvrians  JRe- 
hem^  by  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra 
(see  ibid,  'PtKffi,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  Sin. 
and  Pal.  p.  94,  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said 
to  have  continued  "unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  re- 
marks, is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  afterwards  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  17).  This  latter  name  seems,  however, 
to  have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  nUe  over  Edom, 


for  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found;  and  it  is  stiB 
called  by  its  original  name  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  1).  These 
are  all  the  certain  notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture;  for 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  designated  in  Judg. 
i,  36  and  Isa.  xlii,  11,  as  some  suppose.  On  the  ground 
of  the  sameness  of  signification,  it  is  by  common  coDsnit 
identified  with  the  city  later  known  as  Petra,  dOO  Ro- 
man miles  from  Gaza  (Pliny,  vi,  82),  the  ruins  of  which, 
now  called  those  of  Wadjf  Musa,  are  found  about  two 
days'  journey  north  of  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  south  from  Jericho.  This  place  was  in  cbc 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor 
(Josephus,  AnL  iv,  4, 7),  and  therefore  in  Edomitish  ter- 
ritory, but  seems  to  have  afterwards  come  under  (be 
dominion  of  Moab.  In  the  end  of  the  4th  oentunr  KC 
it  appears  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Nabatbsans,  who 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod. 
Sic.  [ed.  Hanov.  1604]  xix,  731),  and  under  ihem  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  stations  for  the  approsch  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (id.  p.  94;  Strabo,  xri. 
799 ;  Apul  Flor.  i,  6).  About  B.a  70  Petra  appean  as 
the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named  Aretas  (Jose- 
phus, A  nt.  xiv,  1,  4 ;  5, 1 ,  War,  i,  6,  2 ;  29,  3).  It  was 
by  Trajan  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  i«. 
ceived  the  name  of  f/aJdruma,  as  appears  from  the  legend 
of  a  coin  (Reland,  Paieett,  p.  931).  Josephus  {A  trf.  iv,  4. 
7)  gives  the  name  of  Arce  ('Apny)  as  an  earlier  synonym 
for  Petra,  where,  however,  it  is  probable  that  'Apoffi  or 
'ApKffi  (alleged  by  Eusebius,  OnomasL,  as  found  in  Jo- 
sephus) should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  though  at 
a  high  level,  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain-difls.  and 
approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through  which, 
and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds  (Pliny,  vi,  32: 
Strabo,  xvi,  779).    See  Pktra« 

Se'la-hammah'^lekoth  (Heb.  Se'la  kammaek- 
lekoth'f  nipbnon  ^bO;  Sept.  irirpa  i|  /upur^tra; 
Vulg.  Petra  diciden8\  a  rock  in  the  wildemess  of  Maon. 
the  scene  of  one  of  thoee  remarkable  escapes  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  history  of  SanKs  pursuit  of  David  d 
Sam.  xxiii,  28).  Ita  name,  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew, 
signifies  the  *'  rock  of  escapes,"  or  "  of  divisions."  The 
former  is  the  explanation  of  Gesenius  {Tkesaitr.  p.  485), 
the  latter  of  the  Targum  and  the  ancient  Jewish  inter> 
preters  (Midrash :  Rashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  Da- 
vid ;  the  divisions  are  those  of  Saul's  mind,  undecided 
whether  to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  to  go  after 
the  Philistines;  but  such  explanations,  though  appro- 
priate to  either  interpretation,  and  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  habit  of  playing  on  words,  are  doubtless  mere 
accommodations.  The  analogy  of  topographical  no- 
menclature makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  cliff  most 
have  derived  its  name  either  from  its  amoothntss  (one 

of  the  radical  meanings  of  p^H)  or  from  some  peculiar- 
ity of  shape  or  position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Sept,  and  Vulgate. — Smith.  The  diiri- 
sians  characteristic  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  ciiff  {(or 
such  Sela  properly  means),  probably  were  the  seams  or 
ravines  down  its  sides,  which  furnished  David  the  means 
of  escape.  According  to  Lieut  Conder  (Tent  Work  w 
Palestinej  ii,  91),  the  name  Maldky  is  still  applied  to 
part  of  a  rocky  gorge  between  Ziph  and  Maon,  **  seamed 
with  many  torrent-beds." 

Se^ah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7>    See  Sela. 

Se'lah  (Heb.  id,  nbo).  This  woi^  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  oocors  ser- 
enty-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  Hab- 
akkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen 
twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in  one  foar  times— al- 
ways at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Pfea.  Iv,  19  [30': 
Ivii,  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii,  8,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  verse,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the  psslm 
in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii,  vii,  xxiv,  xxxii, 
xlviii,  1,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxix,  cxiiii),  have 
also  the  musidd  direction  "to  the  Chief  Musician'' 
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(corop.  alflo  Hab.  iii,  19);  and  in  these  exceptions  we 
find  the  woids  ifettt,  miznuh'  (A.  V.  "Psalm"),  Shig- 
gaion,  or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  ijitended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the  titles 
of  the  psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with  the 
musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi),  Altaschith  (Ivii,  lix, 
Ixxv),  Gittith  (Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv),  Mahalath  Leannoth 
(Ixxxviii),  Michtam  (Ivii,  Ux,  Ix),  Neginah  (Ixi),  Ne- 
ginoth  (iv,  liv,  Iv,  Ixvii,  Ixxvi;  comp.  Hab.  iii,  19), 
and  Sliuifban^eiluth  (Ix) ;  and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  formed  a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these, 
8elab  itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in  the  mu- 
sical nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  mean- 
ing may  have  been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 
Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than 
to  pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is. 

1.  The  Versions,— In  the  far  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  Targum  renders  the  word  by  I'^^b;^,  "for- 
ever;" four  times  (Psa.  xxxii,  4,  7;  xxxix,  U  [12];  4 
[6])  X^^rlb;  once  (xliv,  8  [9])  'ppbr  "^^byi;  and 
(xlviii,V[9j)  "piab?  "^rb?  nr,  with 'tiie  same  mean- 
ing, "for  ever  and  ever."  In  Psa.  xlix,  13  [14]  it  has 
TXT  X«b5b, "  ft»r  the  world  to  come ;"  in  Psa.  xxxix, 
5  [6]  Ktti?  "^?Hb,  ''for  the  life  everlasting;"  and  in 
Psa.  cxl,  5  [6]  K^'^iri,  "continually."  This  interpre- 
tation, which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Kabbinical  wmteis,  is  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon 
no  etyauihtgy  whatever.  It  is  fiJlowed  by  Aquila,  who 
renders  "Selah"  ae/ ;  by  the  edifio  qvmfa  and  edi/io 
Kxta,  which  usually  give  respectively  diavaiTt'it  and 
»C  riXoi- ;  by  Symroachus  (ti'v  riv  atStva)  and  Theo- 
dotion  (cic  Tiko^\  in  Habakkuk ;  bv  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  MS.  (e/c  r'ikoq)  in  Hab.  iii,  1*8;  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9] ,  iv,  2  [3]  -,  xxiv,  10,  and  Hab. 
iii,  13;  and  by  Jerome,  who  has  semper.  In  Psa.  Iv,  19 
[20]  nbo  C^ll^,  kedem  selah,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito 
"from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  is  man- 
ifestly inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as,  for  instance, 
Psa.  xxi,  2  [3] ;  xxxii,  4 ;  Ixxxi,  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iii, 
3,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Psa.  xliv,  8  [9] ;  Ixxxiv, 
4  [5] ;  I  xxxix,  4  [5],  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Aben-Ezra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  Sept.  is  otni//aX/«i.  Symmachus  and  Theodotiun 
give  the  same,  except  in  Psa.  ix,  16  [17],  where  Theo- 
dotion  has  act,  and  Psa.  Iii,  5  [7],  where  Symmachus 
has  ci'c  aii.  In  Hab.  iii,  13  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  c/p  rk- 
\oQ,  In  Psa.  xxxviii  (in  the  Sept.),  7;  Ixxx,  7  [8], 
oitt^\fakika  is  added  in  the  Sept.,  and  in  Hab.  iii,  7  in 
the  Alex.  MS.  In  Psa.  Ivii  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver. 
2;  and  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9];  xxiv,  10,  Ixxxviii,  10  [11],  it 
is  omitted  altt^ether.  In  all  passages  except  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  dips,  an  abbreviation  for  Sid\j/cL\fia. 
This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Psa.  xlviii,  13  [14] ;  1, 15 
[16]*;  Ixviii,  13  [14],  Ivii,  2,  Ixxx,  7  [8],  at  the  end 
of  the  verse;  and  in  Psa.  Iii,  3  in  the  middle  of  the  verse 
after  3'l3'P ;  in  Psa.  xlix  it  is  put  after  "(MSKS  in  ver.  14 
[15],  and  in  Paa.  Ixviii,  after  f105^  in  ver.  8  [9],  and 
after  C^Sibxb  in  ver.  32  [33].  'fhe  Vulgate  omits  it 
entirely,  while  in  Hab.  iii,  8  the  editio  sexta  and  others 
give  /if  ra/JoXi)  hw^oX^aroQ. 

2.  The  Church  Fathers,—TheBe  generally  adopt  the 
rendering  Sia4^\fin  of  the  Sept.  and  other  translators, 
although  it  is  in  ever>'  way  as  traditional  as  that  of  the 
Targum  "  forever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in  any  known 
etymology.  With  r^card  to  the  meaning  of  ^cai^oX/ia 
itself,  there  are  many  opinions.  Both  Origen  (Comm, 
ad  Psa^  Opp,  ed.  Dehirue,  ii,  516)  and  Athanasius  {Sy- 
ftops.  Scripts  Sacr,  xiii)  are  silent  upon  this  point.  Eu- 
aebius  of  Coaarea  {Prmf,  in  Psa,')  says  it  marked  those 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to 
work  upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Tract,  2  in 
Psa,  cap,  x)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the  midst  of 
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the  psalmoily,  in  order  to  receive  anew  the  divine  inspi- 
ration. Chrysostom  {Opp.  ed.  Montfaucon,  v,  540)  takes 
it  to  indicate  the  portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given 
to  another  choir.  Augustine  {On  Psa.  tr)  regards  it  as 
an  interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  {Ep. 
ad  MarceUam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that  diapsftlma  de- 
notes a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence, or  the  beginning  of  another  sense.  Others,  he 
Mys,  reganl  it  as  indicating  a  difference  of  rhythm,  and 
the  silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for 
himself  he  falls  back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and 
renders  Selah  by  semper^  with  a  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  put  at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
Selah,  OP  Shalom.  In  his  Commentary  on  Psa.  m  he  is 
doubtful  whether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  musical  sign, 
or  as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the  truth  contained  in 
the  passage  after  which  it  is  placed ;  so  that,  he  says, 
"  wheresoever  Selah  (that  is,  diajfsalma  or  semper)  is  put, 
there  we  may  know  that  what  follows,  as  well  as  what 
precedes,  belongs  not  only  to  the  present  time,  hut  to 
etemit}'."  Theodoret  {Prcef,  in  Psa.)  explains  diapsal- 
ma  by  piXovg  furafiokii  or  ivakXayri  (as  Suidas),  "a 
change  of  the  melody."  On  the  whole,  the  rendering 
Sid\l/a\pa  rather  increases  the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own  sig- 
nification is  obscure. 

3.  Rabbinical  Writers. — The  majority  of  these  follow 
the  Targum  and  the  dictum  of  K.  Kliezer  (Talm.  Babyl. 
JCrubin,  v,  54)  in  rendering  Selah  "  forever ;"  but  Aben- 
Ezra  (On  Psa.  m,  3)  showed  that  in  some  passages  this 
rendering  was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  hb  own 
opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to 
give  weight  and  importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to 
indicate  its  truth — "but  the  right  explanation  is  that 
the  meaning  of  Selah  is  like  'so  it  is,'  or '  thus,'  and  '  the 
matter  is  true  and  right.' "  Kimchi  {Ler.  s.  v.)  doubted 
whether  it  had  any  special  meaning  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  explained  it  as  a  musical  term.    He  derives  it  from 

bbo,  to  raise,  elevate,  with  Si  paragogic,  and  interprets 
it  as  signifying  a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  much 
as  to  say  in  this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  song. 

4.  Modem  Wrkers. — Among  these  there  is  the  same 
diversity  of  opinion.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  s.  v.)  derives 
Selah  from  hbc,  saldh.  to  suspend,  of  which  he  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  T\  paragogic,  TO^,  in 
pause  il^O.  But  this  form  is  supported  by  no  parallel 
instance.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation,  which  is 
harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either  "  suspend  the 
voice,"  that  is,  "be  silent,"  a  hint  to  the  singers,  or 
"raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instruments."  In  either 
case  he  regards  it  as  denoting  a  pause  in  the  song,  which 
was  filled  up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Le- 
vites.  Ewald  (IHe  Dichter  des  A.B.i,  179)  arrives  at 
substantially  the  same  result  by  a  different  process.  He 
derives  Selah  from  bpD,  saldl,  to  rise,  whence  the  sub- 
stantive bo,  which  with  T\  paragogic  becomes  in  pause 
•ibo  (comp.  TV^ty,  from  '^H,  root  "i"^*!,  Gen.  xiv, 
10).  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  this 
derivation  is  more  tenable  than  the  former.  Ewald  re- 
gards the  phrase  "  Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Psa.  ix,  16  [17], 
as  the  full  form,  signifying  "  music,  strike  up !" — an  in- 
dication that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while 
the  instniments  alone  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  Pause! 
but  refers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 
stands it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  case,  Selah 
at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous.  The  same 
meaning  oi pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  by  FUrst  {Himdw. 
8.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root  H JO,  »al6h,  to  cut 
off  (a  meaning  which  is  perfectly  arbitrary),  whence  the 
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substantive  bo,  sel,  which  with  n  paragogic  becomes  in 
pause  nbo,  a  form  which  is  without  parallel.  While 
etymologists  have  reoQurse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed, 
the  question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (/^i&/.  A  bhandl,  i,  1-84)  has 
devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its  explanation  (trans- 
lated in  the  BUAiotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  66  sq.).  After 
observing  that  Selah  everywhere  appears  to  mark  crit^ 
ical  moments  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  that  the  music  was  emplt>yed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  energy  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these 
occasions,  he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
word  is  used  ^  in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  priests  who  stood  opposite  to  the 
stage  occupied  by  the  Levites  were  to  raise  their  trump- 
ets (bbo),  and  with  the  strong  tones  of  this  instrument 
mark  the  words  just  spoken,  and  bear  them  upwards  to 
the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Probably  the  Levitical  min- 
strels supported  this  priestly  intercessory  music  by  vig- 
orously striking  their  harps  and  psalteries ;  whence  the 
(Ireek  expression  ^tai|/a\fui.  To  this  points,  moreover, 
the  fuller  direction,  *  Higgaion,  Selah'  (Psa.  ix,  16) ;  the 
first  word  of  which  denotes  the  whirr  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Psa.  xcii,  4),  the  other  the  raising  of  the 
trumpets,  both  of  which  were  here  to  sound  together. 
The  less  important  Higgaion  fell  away,  when  the  ex- 
pression was  abbreviated,  and  Selah  alone  remained." 
Dr.  Davidson  {Introd  to  the  Old  TeM,  ii,  248)  with  good 
rjawn  rejects  this  explanation  as  labored  and  artificial, 
though  it  is  adopted  by  Ketl  in  Hiivemick's  Einleitung 
(iii,  120-129).  He  sh(»ws  that  in  some  passages  (as  Psa. 
xxxii,  4,  5;  Iii,  3;  Iv,  7, 8)  the  playing  of  the  priests  on 
the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  and  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  own  solution  of  the  difficulty :  ^  The  word 
denotes  devvUion  or  asomU,  L  e.  loudf  dear.  The  music 
which  commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft  and 
feeble.  In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 
during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At 
the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and  loudest.** 
It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given,  that  it  is  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  an  etymology  which,  in  any  other  language 
than  Hebrew,  would  at  once  be  rejected  as  unsouud.  A 
few  other  opinions  may  be  noticed  as  l)clon^iiig  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Michaelis,  in  despair  at  being 
unable  to  assign  any  meaning  to  the  won  I,  regarded  it 
as  an  abbreviation,  formed  by  taking  the  Hrst  or  other 
letters  of  three  other  words  (^SupfU.  ad  Ijex,  ffebr,)^ 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may  have 
been,  and  rejects  at  once  the  guess  of  Meibomius,  who 
extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from  the  three  words 
which  he  su^^sts.  For  other  conjectures  of  this  kind, 
see  Eichhom,  BiUiothek,  v,  545,  Mattheson  was  of 
opinion  that  the  passsges  where  Selah  occurred  were 
repeated  either  by  the  instruments  or  by  another  choir : 
hence  he  took  it  as  equal  to  ritoriudlo.  Herder  regard- 
ed it  as  marking  a  change  of  key,  while  Paulus  Burgen- 
sis  and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 
Baxtorf  (Lex.  flebr,)  derived  it  from  nbo,  saldhf  to 
fpi-eadf  lay  low ;  hence  used  as  a  sign  to  lower  the  voice, 
like  piano.  In  Eichhorn's  Mbliothek  (v,  550)  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Selah  may  perhaps  signify  a  scale  in  music, 
or  indicate  a  rising  or  falling  in  the  tone.  K^t-er  (StiuL 
tf.  KtHl,  1831)  saw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the 
strophical  divisions  of  the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in 
the  middle  of  verses  is  against  this  theory.  Augusti 
(Pract,  EinL  in  d.  Psa.p,  125)  thought  it  was  an  excla- 
mation, like  Hallelujah  !  and  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  (//e6.  Gr,  §  243,  2),  who  classes  it 


among  the  inteijeetions,  and  renders  it  Prake!  "For 
my  own  part,"  he  says,  ^I  believe  it  to  be  deacended 
from  the  Arabic  root  salah,  *  he  blessed,*  etc,  and  used 
not  unlike  the  word  A  men,  or  the  doxologtf,  among  our- 
selves."— Smith.  Delitzsch  thinks  that  the  instramcn* 
tal  accompaniment,  while  the  psalm  was  song,  was  soft, 
and  that  the  Selah  indicated  loud  playing  when  the  ang* 
ing  ceased  (Psalmen,  i,  19).  Hupfeld,  the  other  moct  dis- 
tinguished scholar  among  recent  commentators  on  the 
Psalms,  agrees  with  Delitzsch  in  general  that  the  Sehk 
was  the  signal  for  the  singing  to  cease  and  the  initra- 
mental  music  to  be  performed  alone ;  and  be  takes  **  an 
interlude"  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  Ita- 
\lMtXfta,  by  which  Selah  has  been  rendered  in  the  Sept 
We  conclude,  therefore,  as  the  general  drift  of  nodfin 
interpretation,  that  Selah  denotes  a  pause  in  the  rocii 
performance  at  certain  emphatic  points,  while  the  feinirfe 
accompanying  instrument  carried  on  the  mnaic.  If  anr 
further  information  be  sought  mi  this  subject,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolino  (voL  xxii). 
in  Noldius  (Concord.  Part.  Am.  et  Vind.  No.  1877),  ia 
SaalschUtz  {Uebr.  Poes.  p.  346),  and  in  the  essay  of 
Sommer  quoted  above.  See  also  Stolle..  Selah  PhUo- 
logice  Enucleatum  (Wittenb.  1685) ;   Peucer,  De  riho 

EbrcBorum  (Naumb.  1789);  Danville  Review,  1864.  See 
Psalms,  Book  op. 

Selav.    See  Quaxu 

Selden,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  antiqoarian, 
was  bom  at  Salvington,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of  West 
Farring,  near  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  England,  Dec.  16, 
1584.  He  received  the  nidiments  of  his  education  at 
the  Free  School  of  Chichester,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen entered  at  Hert  Hall,  Oxford,  where,  although  pos- 
sessing great  abilities,  he  did  not  particularly  distinguish 
himself.  He  entered  himself  at  Cliflron1*s  Inn  in  1602 
for  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1604  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple  for  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies.  He  le^ 
quired  very  early  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research,  in 
which  department  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  Icanied  men  of  his  Sfre. 
He  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  was,  almost  iuevitablT, 
mixed  up  with  the  stormy  politics  of  the  period:  hot  be 
belonged  to  no  extreme  party,  although  a  friend  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  popular  cause.  He  died  Nov.  80. 1C&4. 
His  works  are  very  luimerous  and  learned.  The  fitlkiw- 
ing  are  those  which  require  special  notice  here:  /V 
Diit  Syria  Syntagmata  JJvo  (1617),  which  contains  a 
history  of  the  idol  deities  mentior.rd  in  Scripture,  and  a 
summary  of  Syrian  idolatry  :^/>  Surce^none  in  l\*a 
Defundi  ad  Lege*  Ebrvonim  (1631).  An  imirtrvfil 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1686,  including  an  ad- 
ditional treatise  entitled  J)e  Svccf»9i4me  in  Ptntfifcat^im 
EhrtBornm.  Both  these  treat iftes  were  n-publthhed  1>T 
the  author,  with  additionn,  in  1638: — /V  Jure  XatwutH 
et  Gentium  jurta  Difciplinum  Kbitroi-vm  Libti  Stffm 
(1640).  In  this  work  the  author  treats  of  the  ftm 
so-called  precepta  of  Koah,  and  gives  a  digest  of  all  ibe 
laws  of  the  Jews,  diKtingiii^hing  those  which  bel<»ug  to 
universal  law  from  those  which  are  merelv  nationa]  aad 
local: — rror  Kbraica  ;  $ey  de  Nvptiis  et  DirortHs  et 
Jure  Civili,  id  est  IHHno  ef  Talmvdico^  Vetenm  Ehtff- 
orum  Tree  Libri  (1646).  Even-thing  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce  among  the  Jews  will  be  found  treated 
of  here  : — De  Synedriie  et  Prtefectvne  Jwridicis  Vefema 
Ebraorttm  (1650).  In  this  work,  on  which  SeWen  Jf*nl 
twelve  years,  he  sets  forth  everything  recorded  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  juridical  courts  of  the  Jews,  with  ci4]at- 
eral  notices  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries— 
Kitto,  s.  V. 

Selecttons  of  Psalms.  The  Psalter,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  divided 
into  sixty  portions,  agreeing  with  the  average  nnmber 
of  mornings  and  evenings  in  the  month.  There  are 
also  ten  »electi<m»  of  Psalms,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  regtdar  psalms  of  the  day.  The* 
are  prefixed  to  the  PsalieTi  and  consist  of  one  or  wan 


fsalmh  chiefly  nn  the  ume  lut^t.  The  rollowing  ire 
[he  lubjecta  of  the  aevetti  Hlectiorw:  1,  the  majeaty, 

iiiK  ji'dge;  3,  penitence  aiut  Uust  <n  God;  4,  contrut 
twCK«n  wicked  and  good;  5,  UeHednen  ot  the  rit(ht- 
cnua;  6,  the  Lord  ■  refuKC;  T,  8,  the  hafipiiiesii  anil 
jov  of  iboM  who  wait  upon  the  l.iird,  etc ;  9,  (iod  iii- 
liiiiu  and  vonhy  otall  praise;  10,  iuvitaliuD  to  unite 
10  pnuiiig  God. 

Be'led  (Heb.  U  I^O,  mlialion ;  Sept.  ^aXal  v.  r. 
'AXonXdJ).  a  descenrtani  of  Jerahmcel,  luin  o(  Heiron, 
bein^  the  elder  of  the  two  anns  of  Nailab,  uid  vrithuul 
chilrirrn  (1  Chroii.  ii,  30).     EC.  poaC  1615. 

SeUmi'a  (VuJg.  Seimia,  the  Gr.  text  beinfi  loM). 

Die  third  named  of  the  live  ra^ild  acribea  whoiD  ExIraH 

I  charged  la  select  for  tailing  duwu  fail  Tisioiia  ('2 


f,  24). 


,i{Eir, 


1,34). 


Balemnoa.  in  Greeic  tnythiilocy,  wis  a  ahepherd- 
bny  <if  Achaia.  He  wu  found  aalivp  amoiis  hia  herds 
hr  the  nymph  Argyra,  and  hia  yimtb  and  beauty  led 
hft  In  beMow  on  him  her  hvor;  but  the  beauty  i>f  man 
ii  nut  coniiaiit  like  that  of  a  nymph,  who  retains  her 
inijih  and  beauty  always,  and  Ai^yra  acciinlingly  Rir- 
Hfilt  her  kirer  when  his  charms  were  no  loiiKcr  Tresh 
iii.i  blootDing  to  her  eyes.  Venua  herself  endeavored  to 
turn  the  hard  heart  of  the  goddeaa,  but  in  ^'ain,  and  Se- 
Itniuuj  (lined  away  under  the  agonioa  of  unrequited 
live.  In  her  eompasiion  Venus  now  changed  him  into 
I  stream,  on  which  ahe  conferreil  the  quality  of  inducing 
f'lrKFirnlneaa  in  the  minda  uTall  lovers  who  HhiiiiM  bathe 

(inn.— Vnllmer.  fVorierb.'d.  Mg/ioL  «.  V. 

S«18iid  (ScXqvt),  the  ntonn),  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Greeka,  being  the  person iHcation  of  the 
minn.  She  ia  called  a  daughter  of  Hvpeiion  and  Theia, 
and,  accordingly,  a  aisler  of  Helios  at^d  Kiia.  She  is  also 
ctUtd  Phabi,  ai  the  sister  of  ^•htebu^  the  god  of  the 
tun.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identiOeil  with  A'tf- 
'•u.  and  the  worship  of  the  two  became  amalKamatrd. 
Among  the  Boman*  she  was  called  Liua,  and  had  a 


temple  on  the  Aventine  at  Rome.  Selene  is  described 
aa  ■  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  winga  and  agolil- 
en  diadem,andjEachyluacallMl  her  "  the  eye  of  night.' 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cretk mul Ronum  M3lhoU>gy,a. -r. 

SelAUoi'a  [some  wrongly  Silta'da']  (SiXfi'mn), 
a  city  of  Syria,  situated  west  of  Antioch,  on  Ihe  sea- 

StUueia  Pirria,  from  Ihe  neighboriiij;  Mount  Pierua; 
and  also  SrUaeia  ail  Slarf^  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  all  of  them 
deiiomiiiawil  (foa  Scleucus  Nicanor.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Rim*  nf  WiiltT  ("I'^nroe  jtoto/ku.  Strabo,  xvi.  2, 
fl).  It  is  fully  described  by  Pulybiua  (&,  B9).  It  wan 
|iracticilly  the  seaport  of  An^och  (q.v.),  as  Oalia  was 
of  Ki.me,  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cencbreie  of  Corintb,  and 
thePineusof  AlheiiH.  The  river  Oronlea,  after  Ihwiiig 
past  Aiilioch,  entered  the  sea  nut  far  from  Seleucii. 
The  distance  between  the  two  towns  was  about  nxteen 
miles,  chiefly  of  broken  ground,  with  i  Urge  mouniain 
called  Ciirj'phieseum  ou  the  north  near  the  sea.  We  are 
expressly  told  that  Paul,  in  company  with  Bamabas, 
sailed  from  Kelencia  at  tlie  beginning  of  his  linl  mis- 
sionary circuit  (Acta  xlii,  4);  and  it  is  alnwst  certain 
Ihat  lie  lan<lc<l  there  on  his  return  Ihim  it  (xir,  !6). 
The  name  of  the  place  shows  at  once  that  iu  history 
was  connected  wiih  lhat  line  of  Seleucidte  who  reigned 
at  Anticieh  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  C-reat  to  the 
close  i)f  the  Kanuui  republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so 
intimale  a  connection  with  Jewish  annals  (1  Mace  xL,  8; 
xviii,  9,  8).     See  SvuiA.     This  strung 
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fortress  and  convenient  seaport  was,  in  fact,  oonstrucletf 
by  the  first  Seleucus  (died  B.C.  280),  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  Riiergetes  on  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  but  was  recovered  by  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Ronoan  times, 
and  in  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privilep^es  of  a  free  city 
(Pliny,  H,  N.  v,  18).  The  remains  are  numerous,  the 
most  considerable  being  an  immense  excavation  ex- 
tending from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the  sea; 
but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are  the  two  piers  of  the 
old  harbor,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. The  masonry  continues  so  good  that  the  idea 
of  clearing  out  and  repairing  the  harbor  was  entertained, 
but  not  executed,  by  one  Ali  Pasha,  of  Alep|io.  Ac- 
counts of  Seleucia  were  first  given  by  Pococke  (Observa' 
tions  in  the  Eiisff  xxii,  182),  and  afterwards  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  general  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Jounuil  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  (viii,  228  sq.),  and  also  in  a  pai>er  by  Dr. 
Yates  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  A  ntiquifies.  The 
harbor  has  still  more  lately  been  surveyed  by  captain 
Allen  {Dead  Sea,  etc.).  See  also  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Sf.  Paulj  i,  137 ;  Lewin,  St, Paul,  i,  116  sq.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Chaldaa),  CJouncil  of,  was  held  in 
410,  in  order  to  re-establish  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Per- 
sia and  Mesopotamia.  Twenty-seven  canons  were  made. 

I.  Orders  prayers  fo  be  made  for  princes. 

8.  Coutaius  u  profession  of  faith  agreeiug  with  that  of 
Nlcien. 

8.  Orders  that  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  be  performed 
by  three  bhhops  at  lea^t. 

5.  Exchides  from  every  mtufstrntlon  priests  and  deacons 
who  do  not  obi>erve  strict  c«Hitii)ence. 

6.  Ordains  the  same  thing;  with  respect  to  clerks  gnllty 
of  nsnry. 

7.  Ex'commnnicates  all  who  have  dealings  with  en- 
chanierK,  etc 

10.  Directs  thnt  priests  and  other  clerks  shnll  eat  In  a 
place  dintinct  from  the  poor. 

II.  Orders  that  their  sleeplng-rooms  also  shall  be  sepa- 
rate. 

1ft  and  16.  Ordain  that  there  shall  be  hnt  one  nrchden- 
coi)  III  each  diocese,  who  ghall  act  ns  the  arm  and  tongue 
of  the  bishop  to  pablinh  and  execute  his  will. 

20.  Permits  the  archdeacou  to  celebrate  the  holy  encha- 
rioi  in  the  abnenco  of  the  bishop,  and  give^  him  power  to 
punish  dencoiis  nnder  certain  circnmotances. 

VS.  Forbids  bishoiw  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  any- 
where save  before  the  aluir. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  voL  i,  col.  285. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Cotincils,  s.  v. 

SELEUCIA  (in  St/rin),  CJoimciL  of.  This  council 
was  held  iu  the  Church  of  St.  Tecla,  Sept.  27,  359,  by 


order  of  the  enpeiw 
ConstanUua.  One 
hundred  and  tixtr 

• 

bishops  were  pres- 
ent, of  whom  ibooi 
one  hundred  and  five 
were  Semi-Ariaras 
fortvAnomoeansjuvl 

m 

thirteen  Cathi4ice: 
among  these  v» 
St,  HiUry  of  Poi- 
tiers,  who  for  foor 
years  had  been  ban- 

m 

ished  into  Phrr^ 
Among  the  Semi- 
Arians  were  George 
of  Laodicea,  Silva- 
nus  of  Tarsus,  Msce- 
donins  of  Constan- 
tinople, Basil  of  As- 
cyra,  and  Enstachi- 
DSofSebaste.  Tke 
Anomceans  fonne*l 
the  party  of  Acwi- 
nsofCttsarea.  Tke 
thirteen  Cathnlie 
bishops,  who  probi- 
bly  came  from  Egypt,  alone  maintained  the  emisub- 
stantiality  of  the  Word.  Leonas,  the  imperial  quieFfnr. 
had  orders  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  assembh. 
The  bishops  forming  the  party  of  Acacius,  anxious  to 
avoid  any  inquiry  into  the  several  accusation*  an<i 
complaints  which  they  were  aware  would  be  broogbt 
against  them,  insisted  that,  first  of  all,  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  faith  should  be  examined,  and  after  some 
discussion  they  gaine<l  their  point.  In  the  very  fir>i 
sitting,  however,  they  openly  renounced  the  CotiDdl 
and  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  and  maintained  that  the  Stm 
was  of  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Fathrr. 
A  discussion  ensued  between  them  and  the  Semi-Arian^ 
which  ended  in  the  Acacians  leaving  the  assembly,  dis- 
gusted vrith  its  decision,  viz.  that  the  formulair  draws 
up  at  Antioch  in  341  should  be  adhered  ta 

In  the  second  sitting  the  formulary  of  Antioch  was 
confirmed  by  the  Semi-Arians,  who  were  alone  in  tbe 
council ;  while  the  Acacians  drew  up  a  new  formularr, 
condemning  both  the  similarity  of  substance  and  the 
contrary.  In  the  third  sitting  the  dispute  was  contin- 
ued, Leonas  having  been  deputed  by  the  Acacians  t<> 
attend  for  them,  and  to  deliver  their  formulary  of  faiik 
In  the  fourth  sitting  the  Acacians  declared  that  tbfy 
believed  the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  to  consU 
in  a  likeness  of  will  only,  and  not  of  essence.  The  oth- 
ers maintained  a  likeness  of  essence  also,  and  no  deci- 
sion was  arrived  at. 

In  the  fifth  sitting  the  Acacians  were  sumnaoned  to 
attend  to  examine  the  case  of  St.  C^'ril,  who  appeakii 
from  the  judgment  of  Acacius,  by  whom  he  had  beta 
deposed.  They  refused  to  attend;  and,  after  having 
frequently  summoned  them,  the  council  deposed  Aca- 
cius, Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  George  of  Alexandria,  ar<i 
several  others.  Thev  reduced  to  the  communion  ••( 
their  respective  churches,  Asterius,  Eusebius,  and  6\y 
others,  until  such  time  as  they  should  tKstprove  tbe  ac- 
cusations brought  against  them.  Another  bishop  vas 
elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect,  as  the  de- 
posed bishops  were  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Seleuoians,  the  followers  of  Seleucus,  a  phiks^ 
pher  of  GaUtia,  who,  about  the  year  880,  adopted  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  Valentinians.  He  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  assumed  a  body  only  in  appearance ;  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  God,  but  was  eternal ;  that 
the  soul  was  only  an  animated  fire  created  by  angels: 
that  Christ  does  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  FathM' 
in  a  human  body,  but  that  he  lodged  bis  body  in  the 
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San,  acconliiig 

of  happiiien  consut  in  corporeMl  deLighl 

asys  that   Che  S«1eact>n>  njectcd  Cbe  use  01  wsier  in 

Iwpdsm,  under  tbe  preunce  Itiat  tlii)  wu  nnc  [he  bap- 

tiMn  iRMiiut«d  bj  Chrial,  becaiue  John,  cnmparing  his 

lAptiam  with  Ibu  of  ChriW,  >»yt, "  1  bsptiie  you  wiih 

water ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptiie  you 

with   the  Holy  UhoU  anil  wilb  Are."    They  deemed  a 

man  than  ■  laplum  nf  water,  since  they  taught  that 
the   M)ul   wu  ■  portion  of  liviug  fire. — Fanar,  Ecda. 


all  the  pleasures  '  Ths  general  policr  of  Seleacu*  towanls  the  Jem,  like 
that  iif  his  father  (iii,  !,  B,  nu  iiXivtov),  was  conoilia- 
loiy,  BB  the  poHessiun  of  Palestine  wag  «t  ilie  highest 
importance  in  the  piupecC  of  an  E|Q-ptian  war;  anil  he 
unrlertvuk  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple 

resenialions  of  Simon  (q.  v.),  a  Jewish  utiicer,  he  was 
induced  U>  make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  ireas- 

Helioilurus  who  munlered  him.    The  attempt  signally 
failed,  hut  it  doe*  not  a"     ---'--'      ' 


S«leTicldlo  JBra  is  that  chn)nol<^y  which  dales 
from  the  victory  of  Seleaeus  orer  Antigunus  and  the  re- 
cuver>-urBabyl<inia  (October,  RCS12).   This  "nra  of 

oat  all  Central  and  Western  Asia.     The  Arabians,  who 
called  it  (he  "sera  of  the  two-homed"  {Dkvlkamaim), 

;ra  nf 


;Ale» 


did  nut  r 


the  religion  of  Mohammed  had  arisen,  and  the 
(he  "  Hrtcira"  (the  Might  of  Uohimmed  from  It 
Medina)  had  been  introduced.    The  Jen 


tiUal 


r  they  pi 


le  domi 


of  tho  EKVpIo-Greeks  to  that  of  the  Syro-Greek^  when 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  their  civil  con- 
tract*, anil  therefore  it  was  designated  by  them  ai  the 

n-iasi^a^,  or-nfraofcontracu.-andC-JT'  T-JiD.or 
'■(ireek  son.'  Thenceforth  they  reuined  il»  use  up- 
wanlB  of  twelve  centuriw,  and  employed  no  other  epoch 
till  ihe  anal  close  of  the  schools  on  the  Euphrates  (A.D. 
l<Wi),  since  when  they  date  Iheirera  from  the  creali 
This  Seleu 


:iJic  era  is  the  si 
(he  Maccabees  is  desienaled 
'ira  of  the  Greeks''  ((JnoiAe/ 
books  compute 


10), 


The 


tndeiit  of 
icidic  era 


by  bearing  in  mind  that  Ihe  first  year  of 
iponds  to  the  first  year  nf  the  117th  Olympiad,  or  to  Ih 
year  14-2  ab  u,tt  comHIn.  at  to  the  year  B.C.  BI2.  \\\t 
this  guide  in  his  hand  he  will  be  enabled  in  find  an, 
year  corresponding  to  that  of  (he  8eleucidic  una;  thu 
the  year 

1  B.C.  Is  =  ai»  8*1.  =  res  ab  n.  c=  1*4, «  Oljmp. 

1  A.n.  "=918    "    =IS»       "      =190.1      '■ 


"=4U  " 


=  190,1 


=m.4 


Be),  the 


S»  JEkk.      (R  I'.) 
Selon'ona  (ZtXmirac.  a  common  Greek 

name  of  seTeral  of  Ihe  kings  of  the  tireeh  d< 
Syria  (q.  v.),  hence  called  [lia(  of  the  Seleucids^  See 
A-rriofufs,  Of  these  one  only  is  named  in  Scripture, 
although  several  are  referred  to  in  Dan.  xL 

SaLKticL'H  IV,  sumamed  Piilupolor  (or  Soirr,  in  Jo- 
»ephii»,;*«.jiii,4, 10),  styled  "king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace 
iii,  3),  that  ia,  of  the  pmvinccs  included  in  the  Syrian 

cidc,evn]  when  ihey  bad  lost  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minw(comp.l  M«cc.viii,6;  xi,  18,  lil.BS;  x iii,  82), 

Appian.S]>r>a,iii,45).  He  took  part  m  the  disastrous 
tattle  of  Magnesia  (RQ  190),  and  three  vears  afler- 
wanb,  un  the  death  of  hi*  father,  ascended' the  throne. 
Vt  geeras  to  hare  devoted  himsetf  to  strengthening  the 
Syrim  power,  which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magne- 
fia,  seeking  10  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome  and 
l^pl  till  he  could  find  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
•"'.  He  was.  however,  murdered,  after  a  reign  of 
ImlTe  years  (RC  176),  by  Heliodonu  (c|,  v.),  one  of 

IfUle"  (Dan.  xi. »:  aee  Jerome,  ad  toe,),  but  by  smbi- 
iKui  tmcbery,  witboot  having  effected  anything  nf 
iniwctBiice.  Ris  aon  Demetrius  I  Soter  [see  Duhe- 
"11-8 ],  whom  he  bad  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hcatage 
I'  HniiM,  after  a  series  of  ramandc  advenlum  gained 
ibe  ctnni  in  RC  163  (I  Hacc  rii,  1 ;  2  Mace,  xiv,  I). 


o  pay  til 


's{iv,6,6,)-. 


■ugh 


the  Komans 

noavhave  compelled  him  (0  raise  exiraor- 

diiiary  reven 

uea,  fur  which  cause  he  is  dowribed  iu 

Daniel  as  a 

raiser  oftaxe«-(xi,  20;  comp.  Uvy,  xli, 

IS). -Smith 

See  Smith,  /tie*.  ^  CT.»,  Bio/,,  a.  r.; 

Maniini's  mo 

lograph  (ill  Ilalian)  on  this  prince  (Uai- 

Und,  1634). 

BeI«aotiB. 

BalesneTtabliil,Bsect  of  dissenters  fromtheRuaao- 

(jreek  Church  resembling  the  Strigulniks  (ij.  v.). 

Belf-baptizera.     See  Sk-Bai^ibts. 

Belf-deoeptloa,  deception  proceeding  fmm,  and 
praciiceil  upnn,  one's  self,  espcctslly  in  forming  Judg- 

scler,  and  conduo.  For  examples  I,  In  judging  of 
our  own  character  we  are  very  apt  (o  enhance  the  good 
qualities  wa  possess,  to  give  ouiielre*  credit  fur  othei» 
that  we  really  have  not,  and  to  ignore  the  evil  qtialiiiea 
Ibat  should  be  seen  by  us.  2.  In  the  matter  of  our  con- 
duct we  are  very  prone  to  perauade  ouraalTes  either  that 
our  acts  were  not  wrong,  or  thai  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  placed  were  BO  extenuating 
as  In  remove  actaal  guilt,  d.  There  is  a  tendency  (u 
cuiif^und  Ihe  non-appearance  of  a  vicious  affection  with 
ii«  actual  exiirpaliiui.  4.  An  improper  estimate  of  the 
reality  "fitir  tepenlance.  faith,  works,  etc„  or  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  same.  The  range  iif  uhjecls  as  to  which 
men  deceive  themselves  is  very  wide,  including  Uud. 
Jesus  ('hriBl.  the  Holy  Spirit,  Scriptures,  ex|>erience, 
etc  Tbe  results  are  great  and  dangerous,  it  renders 
men  slaves  of  procraslinalion,  leada  Ihem  Iu  overrate 
themselves,  flatlera  them  with  an  easy  victory,  and  con- 
firms their  evil  batata.  The  means  of  avoidinir  self- 
deception  are  strict  self-inquiry,  prayer,  watchfulness, 
and  diligent  study  of  (iod's  Word. 

Belf- dedication,  the  unreserved  dedication  of 
ourselves  to  (iud  with  the  parpOM  of  serving  him  in 
holiness  and  righleousnesa. 

Belf-dafence.  the  act  of  defending  one'a  wlf  and 
properly  from  injury.  Tbe  right  of  self-defence  haa 
been  questioned  by  many,  and  luu  also  been  stoiit\y  ad- 
vocated. Tho  secular  law  requlrte  no  man  to  submit 
pWKivelv  lo  Ihe  infliction  of  evil  upon  his  penion.biit  al- 
ways allows  hiai  lo  defend  himself.  Of  course,  th*  vio- 
lence used  must  only  be  so  much  as  ia  necenary  for  de- 
fence, la  the  principle  of  self-defence  contraiy  to  the 
Goepel,  or  shoDld  a  man  choose  rather  to  lose  hi*  own 
life  than  to  save  it  at  the  expense  of  anoLhei-g?  It 
may  be  an»wei«d  that  where  there  is  r«aaon  to  \)elieTe 

"*  preaerving 
generally  coo- 


ing ii  felony  he  has  forfeited  hi 
your  own  you  spare  the  innocei 
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Bidered  lawful  even  to  kill  in  the  defence  of  chasdtr, 
provided  there  be  no  other  way  of  pre8er\ing  IL 

Self-denial,  the  forbearing  to  follow  one^s  incllna'- 
tions  or  desires.  In  the  scriptural  sense  it  is  the  re- 
nouncing of  all  those  pleasures,  profits, views,  connections, 
or  practices  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  souL  The  undersitanding  must  be  so  far  denied  as 
not  to  lean  upon  it  independent  of  divine  instruction 
(Prov.  iii,  5, 6).  The  will  must  be  denied  so  far  as  it 
opposes  the  will  of  God  (Eph.  v,  17).  The  affections 
roust  be  denied  when  they  become  inordinate  (Col.  iii, 
5).  The  gratification  of  the  members  of  the  body 
must  be  denieil  when  out  of  their  due  course  (Rom.  vi, 
12,  13).  The  honors  of  the  world  and  praise  of  men 
must  be  foregone  when  they  become  a  snare  (Heb.  xi, 
24-26) ;  also  worldly  emoluments,  when  to  be  obtained 
in  an  unlawful  way  or  when  standing  in  opposition  to 
religion  and  usefulness  (MatL  iv,  20-22).  Friends  and 
relatives  must  be  renounced,  so  far  as  they  oppose  the 
truth  and  would  influence  us  to  oppose  it  too  ((ien.  xii, 
i).  Our  own  righteousness  must  be  relinquished,  so  as 
not  to  depend  upon  it  (Phil,  iii,  8, 9).  Life  itself  must  be 
laid  down  if  called  for  in  the  cause  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvi, 
24,  25).  In  fine,  ever^'thing  that  is  sinful  must  be  de- 
nied, however  pleasant  and  apparently  advantageous, 
since,  without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb. 
xii,  14).     See  Buck,  Theol,  DicL  s.  v. 

Self-  examination,  the  act  of  examining  one's 
a«m  conduct  and  motives.  It  is  a  duty  commanded  by 
God  (2  Cor.  xiii,  5),  and,  to  result  favorably,  should  be 
deliberate,  frequent,  impartial,  diligent,  wise,  and  with 
a  desire  of  amendmenL  In  self-examination  reference 
should  alwavs  be  made  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  dutv. 

Self-government,  the  wise  and  conscientious  reg- 
ulation of  all  our  appetites,  affections,  and  habits  on 
Christian  pnnciples. 

SelfishneM,  an  inordinate  self-love,  prompting 
one,  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage, 
to  disregard  the  rights  or  feelings  of  other  men.  It  is 
a  negative  quality — that  is,  it  consists  in  not  consider- 
ing what  IS  due  to  one's  neighbors  through  a  deficiency 
<»f  justice  or  benevolence.  Selfishness  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  command  us  to  have  respect  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  forbids  us  to  en- 
croach thereupon. 

Self-knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own 
nature,  abilities,  duties,  principles,  prejudices,  tastes, 
virtues,  and  vices.  This  knowledge  is  commanded  in 
the  Scriptures  (Psa.  iv,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  It  is  of  great 
utility,  as  it  leadn  to  humility,  contrition,  prayer,  self- 
denial,  charity.  When  by  self-knowledge  we  become 
acquainted  with  our  powers,  resolution,  and  motives, 
then  we  secure  self-possession.  To  secure  self-knowl- 
edge there  must  be  watchfulness,  frequent  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  dependence  on  divine  grace.  See  Buck, 
TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Self-love  (in  Greek,  ^iXavr/a),  an  element  of  char- 
acter which  IS  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  self- 
ighness  as  being  radically  different,  and  not  so  in  de- 
gree only.  The  former  is  demanded  by  the  moral  con- 
sciousness in  man,  while  the  latter  is  condemned ,  and 
the  same  distinction  prevails  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
one  is  the  basis  for  motives  to  self-examination,  for 
prndence  and  carefulness  of  life,  for  self-  renewal  and 
improvement;  the  other  the  ground  in  which  all  ''works 
of  the  flesh"  ((Jal.  v,  19;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi,  10)  are  rooted. 

General  or  philosophical  ethics  requires  self-love  in 
the  sense  that  each  person  should  honor  the  idea  of 
humanity  or  the  human  personality  which  underlies 
his  own  nature,  and  that  he  should  develop  it  in  every 
direction.  The  principle  of  humanity  which  asserts 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  the  prevailing  idea. 
Theological  ethics  treats  self-love  as  a  disposition  which 


has  for  its  object  the  ChrisUoM  penonality,  wbick 
springs  ftom  love  to  God  and  Christ,  which  sanctideji 
the  Lord  in  the  heart  (1  Pet,  iii,  15),  protects  agaiiet 
all  contamination  of  the  fiesh  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  vii.  1), 
and  seeks  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind  (Eph. 
iv,  28)  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified  with  Christ  (2 
Cor.  iii,  18).  The  regenerated  personality,  therefore, 
constitutes  both  subject  and  object  in  Christian  self- 
love,  while,  in  the  natural  sentiment,  unregenerate  man 
is  the  subetiuited  entity,  and  Christian  self-love  akme 
is  really  virtuous,  a  personal  disposition  through  which 
the  Christian  presents  himself  to  God  a  holy,  liriog 
sacrifice  (Rom.  xii,  1). 

The  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  self-love 
and  love  to  our  neighbors  is  such  that  they  are  insep- 
arable and  mutually  condition  each  other.  Not  only 
does  love  for  others  limit  our  love  of  self,  but  the  cgi»- 
tist  degrades  himself  in  proportion  as  be  indulges  in 
his  egotism ;  and  no  person  is  capable  of  being  useful 
t4>  others  in  his  character  and  his  life  who  does  not  in 
the  best  sense  love  and  care  for  himself.  Every  duty 
to  self  may  accordingly  be  viewed  as  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  vice  vena^  if  care  be  taken  to  guard  agaiiKst 
the  eudsemonism  which  is  so  likely  to  intrude. 

In  its  manifestations  Christian  self-love  assumes  • 
twofold  character  in  which  the  negative  and  poatire 
elements  predominate  at  different  times.  The  fonncr 
element  corresponds  to  telf-refpecf,  whose  influence  learb 
the  Christian  to  avoid  ever^'thing  that  may  wound,  cvr 
in  any  way  impair,  the  dignity  conferred  on  him.  vaA 
which  impels  him  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  spiritoal 
watchfidness.  Upon  this  ground  the  positive  eleinent 
in  self-love  carries  forward  the  work  of  renewal,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Christian  development  and  perfection. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  entire  man  is  concerned  in  these 
objects  of  self-love,  it  follows  that  the  body  must  share 
in  the  development  and  other  benefits  secured  to  the 
spirit,  though  simply  as  the  spirits  minister  and  instru- 
ment (1  Thess.  v,  ^).  At  this  point  Christian  self- 
love  passes  over  into  spiritual  discipline,  and  coincides 
to  some  extent  with  Christian  asceticism.  See  Herzog, 
Real'E/uyklop,  s.  v.;  Fleming,  Vocab,  qfPhiloa.  s.  v. 

Self-mnrder.    See  Suicidr. 

Self-seeking.    See  Covrtousxess. 

Selig,  GoTTFKiEt>,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  whose 
original  name  was  Philipp  ffeynenunm,  was  horn  at 
Weissenfels  in  1722.  Up  to  his  tenth  year  he  enjo\-««l 
the  lectures  of  aprivate  tutor;  afler  this  time  he  was  sent 
first  to  Dessau  and  then  to  FUrth,  to  attend  the  Talmudi- 
cal  lectures  there.  When  he  was  thirteen  ymn  of  a^« 
his  father  wished  him  to  become  a  merchant,  but  to  tbi^ 
proposition  he  would  not  yield.  His  father  finally  ood- 
sented  to  give  him  a  better  education,  and  a  candidate 
of  theology  was  intrusted  with  his  instrociioD  in  the 
German  and  Latin  languagesi  At  times  the  pupil  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity, propounded  questions  to  his  teacher  which  the 
latter  could  not  answer,  because  be  was  not  acquainted 
enough  with  the  Hebrew  language.  The  teacher  then 
invited  a  certain  Uerriich,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  literature,  to  meet 
Philipp  several  times  in  order  to  dispute  with  him 
about  Christianity.  The  result  was  that  the  sting  left 
in  the  Jewish  heart  became  the  impetus  fur  further 
searching  the  Scriptures.  About  Christmas  of  1737, 
Philipp  went  to  pastor  Schumann  and  handed  to  him  a 
paper  in  which  certain  passages  of  the  New  Test,  were 
written  down,  and  of  which  he  desired  an  explanatioa. 
This  visit  decided  his  future  course,  and  Sept.  17, 17S8. 
he  was  baptized  at  Weissenfels,  assuming  the  Dame 
Golffried  Stlig,  In  1767  he  came  to  Leipeic,  where 
Prof.  Dathe  examined  him  in  HdnxicU^  and  Plof.  Bos- 
seck  in  Talmudicis  et  Rabbinieiay  and  thus  he  was  ena- 
bled to  commence  his  lectures  in  Rabbinic  literature. 
He  died  after  1792.  He  wrote,  CoUectio  oMmwiAf 
varum   Hebraicurum  ultra  4000  Asturgem  (Leipsic. 
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1781)  :—Kune  \tnd grundUche  Anweinmg  zu  einer  letch- 
term  Erlenumg  der  judisek-deufschen  Sprache  (ibid. 
1767):— Der  Jude  (ibid.  1767-71,  9  vola.),  in  which  he 
deacribefl  the  usages,  ciistoroa,  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
according  to  Rabbinic  sources : — Cwnpendia  Vocum  He- 
hroica-RalAnmcarum  (ibid.  1780).  See  FUrst,  BilL  Jud. 
iii,309;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog.  ffandbuch,p.  181;  De- 
Utzsch,  Saai  auf  //o/mim^,  viii,  159  sq.     (U.  P.) 

Selingstad,  Council  of  {Concilium  Salegwwtadi- 
oue).  This  council  was  held  in  August,  1022,  bv  the 
emperor  Henry ;  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  presid- 
ing.   Twenty  canons  were  published. 

3^  Forbids  the  celebration  of  marrfn?es  fW)m  Advent  to 
the  octave  4if  the  Bpiphany,  fmro  SepiuageHlina  to  the 
ocuive  of  Baster,  duriug  the  foiirieeii  days  preceding  the 
F^!>t  t»r  John  the  Baptint,  and  on  fant-days  and  vigils. 

4.  Forbids  a  priest  having;  dnink  anything  after  cock- 
crow in  summer  to  say  maiw  on  the  following  day ;  allows 
of  cases  of  necessity  in  winter. 

6.  Stales  that  coniulahits  had  he  *n  made  of  the  conduct 
of  some  very  foolish  priests  whi>  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  corporal  into  a  tire  for  the  sake  of  extiu> 
gnl^bing  it,  and  strictly  prohibits  it. 

9.  Forbids  talking  iu  conrch,  or  in  the  church  porch. 

10.  Forbids  lay  jiersons,  and  particularly  matn)ns,  to 
hear  daily  the  gosiwl  **In  principio  erat  verbnm:"  and 
particnlar  masses,  snch  as  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
or  of  St.  Michael.  The  canon  seems  to  imply  that  this 
had  been  done  for  the  sake  of  divination. 

16.  Forbids  any  person  to  go  to  Rome  wit.hont  first  ob- 
taining; the  permission  of  his  bishop  or  his  depnty. 

IS.  Notices  the  folly  of  those  who,  l)eing  guilty  of  some 
crimes,  dei*pii«e  the  penance  imposed  by  their  own  priests, 
Mild  trust  to  obtaining  a  plenary  absolution  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  It  declares  that  snch  iudnlgence  shall  not 
be  <;ninted  to  them,  but  that  in  ftiture  they  shall  Urst 
fiillil  the  |)eiiance  imposed,  and  then  go  to  Rome,  IT  they 
choose,  having  first  obtained  leave  from  their  own  bishop. 

After  the  canons  follows  an  appendix  concerning  the 
manner  of  celebrating  a  council. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  8.  V. 

Selintintias,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
of  ApoUoy  derived  from  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Selinus. 

Selinos,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, river  -  god  and  ruler  of  iEgialua,  and  father  of 
Helice,  who  was  married  to  Ion. 

Selleck,  Bradley,  a  mmister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 
1784.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  professed  conversion, 
and  united  with  the  Church.  He  received  license  as 
lucal  preacher  bef(»re  he  was  twenty-one.  In  1822  he 
Joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  to  la- 
b(»r  till  1851.  He  made  New  York  his  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  his  own  and  other  churches. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  4,  1860.  See  Minutes 
o/AnRual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  114. 

Sell!,  the  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
delivered  the  oracles  of  Zeus  at  Do<lona.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  observed  a  very  rigid 
discipline. 

Bellman.  Horace  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Brown  County,  O.,  Jan. 
14, 1821,  and  pntfessed  conversion  in  1844.  For  some 
time  he  served  the  Church  as  a  layman,  but  in  1846  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  preached  about  thir- 
teen years,  when  he  was  seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the 
lung^v  and  died  Feb.  1, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  ArmUal 
Coherences.  1859,  p.  234. 

Selneccer,  Nicholaa,  />r.,  an  early  Lutheran  poet 
and  theologian,  was  born  Dec.  6, 1530,  at  Hersbruck,  near 
Nuremberg,  and  educated  at  Wittenberg.  He  was 
made  court  preacher  at  Dresden  in  1557,  but  obliged  to 
resign  in  1561  because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Melancthonian  party,  then  in  power.  At  Jena, 
where  he  obtained  a  professorship,  the  mildness  of  his 
views  gave  offence  to  the  Flacianists,  who  governed  the 
university,  and  they  had  him  deposed.  His  next  po- 
sition was  at  Leipeic  (1568).  In  1570  he  was  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation  in  Brunswick,  and 


aided  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of  HelmsUidt. 
His  preference  for  an  unmodified  Lutheranism  led  him 
at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the  work  of  restraining  the 
growth  of  Crypto-Calvinism  in  Saxony,  in  which  he 
succeeded  temporarily  by  gaining  the  ear  of  the  elector 
Augustus.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.  v.),  translating  it 
(after  the  attempt  of  Osiander)  into  Latin  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  preface.  He  thus  excited  further  oppo- 
sition from  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  which  resulted  in  his 
being  again  deposed  on  the  succession  of  Christian  I 
and  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr.  Crell  (q.  v.).  A  brief 
period  of  literary  activity  now  followed,  first  at  Leipsic 
and  afterwards  at  Magdeburg ;  but  he  was  soon  made 
superintendent  at  Hildesheim,  and  intrusted  with  the 
ordering  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  other  places  as  well. 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties  his  health  gave  way, 
and  when  the  fall  of  Dr.  Crell  called  him  to  Leipsic,  the 
journey  proved  Uw  fatiguing  and  brought  about  his 
death,  May  24, 1592. 

Selneccer's  writings  were  numerous,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  forgotten.  The  more  noteworthy  are  an  ex- 
position of  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  various  editions  and 
revisions  (last  ed.  Leipsic,  1598),  and  a  large  number  of 
hymns.  His  poetical  w^ritings  evince  talent  of  no  mean 
order,  but  are  marred  by  the  constant  introduction  of 
references  to  personal  troubles,  etc,  an  undue  attention 
to  details,  and  an  incessant  emphasizing  of  pure  doc' 
trine,  though  the  latter  feature  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming offensive  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  main  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  heart.  See  Wetzel,  Lieder' 
historic,  vol.  iii;  Gotze,  Septem  Dissertt,  de  N.  Seln, 
(1728) ;  Koch,  Geschickte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
voL  i ;  MUtzell,  Geistl.  Lieder  der  evang,  Kirche  aus  dem 
l(a.Jahrhttndert  (Berlin,  1855,3  vols.);  Herzog, Real' En- 
cyldop,  s.  V. ;  Hageubach,  IlisL  of  Doctrines,  ii,  149-151. 

Seloure,  a  mediaeval  term  for  a  canopy ;  the  inner 
roof  of  a  room  which  is  sealed  or  closed  with  planking. 

Selvedge  (i^^l^f  hatsak',  an  end,  as  often  rendered), 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  doth  (Exod.  xxvi,  4).  See  Tab- 
ernacle. 

SelynB,  Henrt,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1636.  He  was  regular- 
Iv  educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of  that  countrv 
for  the  ministrv,  and  licensed  bv  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam  as  a  proponent,  or  candidate,  in  1659.  In  1660  he 
accepted  a  call  made  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Breukkelin  (now 
Brooklyn)  for  four  years.  He  was  ordained  in  1660  in 
Holland,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Rev.  Harmanus 
Blom,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Church  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  During  his  ministry  at  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Selyns,  by 
special  request  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  came  over  to  New 
York  and  preached  regularly  on  Sabbath  evenings  to 
the  negroes  and  other  poor  people,  on  his  farm,  or  Bouw^ 
try,  and  on  the  present  location  of  St.  Mark^s  Episcopal 
Church,  comer  of  Ninth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
His  ministry  at  these  places  was  very  popular  and  li^ 
ful.  He  returned  to  Holland  at  the  close  of  his  fourth 
year,  in  1664,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  of  poor 
folks  who  earned  their  bread  by  gathering  turf.  He 
was  happy  in  serving  them,  and  declined  a  pressing  in- 
vitation in  1670  to  come  to  New  York  as  colleague  of 
the  aged  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Chureh,  Johannes 
Megapolensis.  The  call  was  renewed  and  accepted  by 
him  in  1682.  The  period  was  critical  for  the  Dutch 
Church,  in  consequence  of  the  English  ascendency  in 
the  province  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Church. 
"  The  Dutch  were  only  tolerated,  according  to  capitu- 
lation, as  dissenters.  The  governors  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise arbitrary  powers,  but  the  people  resisted.  Dom- 
inie Selyns  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Dongan 
in  1683,  who  aUowed  full  liberty  of  conscience.**  An 
assembly  of  the  people  was  soon  callec^  which,  among 
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Other  matters,  established  the  legal  position  of  the  de- 
nominations, allowing  the  churches  to  choose  their  own 
ministers.  When  Leisler  usurped  the  governor's  chair, 
Mr.  Selyns  was  one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents, 
and  preacheil  a  jubilant  sermon  over  his  (all.  This 
conduct  divided  his  congregation,  and  his  salary  Was 
partly  withheld  for  years;  but  he  held  his  ground  te- 
naciously and  triumphantly,  until  by  the  charter  of 
May  11, 1696,  he  felt  that  the  liberties  of  his  Church 
were  entirely  secured.  Not  till  then  did  he  seek  relief 
and  a  colleague  in  his  large  congregation.  The  Rev. 
<iualteru8  (Walter)  Du  Bois  was  called  in  1699,  and  for 
lirtv-five  years  *' ministered  before  the  Lord"  in  that 
one  church.  Mr.  Selvns  died  Julv,  1701.  He  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  who  had  yet  come 
from  Holland  —  prudent,  sagaeious,  bold,  earnest,  of 
positive  convictions,  fearless  of  danger,  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  a  peace-maker.  He  was  a  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  probably  more  to  do  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  America  than  almost  any  other  man.  In  spirit  to- 
wards other  churches  he  was  liberal,  kindly,  and  catholic. 
He  held  friendly  relations  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  maintained  correspondence  with  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  colonies,  such  as  the  Mathers  and  oth- 
er notables.  He  was  also  a  poet,  versifying  with  equal 
ease  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  Cotton  Mather  (in  his  Afoffna" 
lia  Chi-viH  A  mer-icana,  iii,  41)  says  of  him  that  **  he  had 
so  nimble  a  faculty  of  putting  his  devout  thoughts  into 
verse  that  he  signalized  himself  by  the  greatest  fre- 
quency which  perhaps  ever  man  used  of  sending  poems 
to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  on  all  occasions;  and  upon 
this,  as  well  as  upon  greater  accounts,  was  a  David  unto 
the  flocks  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness.^  Blurphy, 
Antkolttffy  of  New  Netherlands  ccmtains  much  of  his  life 
and  poetry.  See  also  De  Witt,  Hist.  Discourse ;  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Puljni,  voL  ix;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Rifm-med  Church,  p.  218-217.     (W.  J,  R.  T.) 

Bern  (S^/<)»  the  Gnecized  form  (Luke  iii,  36)  of  the 
name  of  Sueh  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Nuah. 

Semachi'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Sema- 
lya'huj  ^n*^3  ^p,  sustained  of  Jehovah ;  Sept,  ^fiaxiag 
y.  r.  2a/3axf «)« the  sixth  and  last-named  son  of  Shema- 
iah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  B.C  cir. 
1013. 

Semag,  or  Semak.    See  Mobbs  de  Couct. 

Semamith.    See  Spider. 

Semantra  (ffiffAavrpa,  signals),  wooden  boards,  or 
iron  plates  full  of  holea,  which  the  modem  Greeks  use 
instead  of  bells  to  summon  the  people  to  church.  These 
instruments  they  hold  in  their  hands,  and  knock  them 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  bell,  or  a  metal  drum  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Semargla«  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  goddess  per- 
sonifying tointer — the  cold  season  of  the  year — and 
highly  revered  among  the  grand  Pantheon  at  Kief  by 
the  Russians. 

Samazli,  a  name  mentioned  by  Tertnllian  as  some- 
times applied  to  Christian  martyrs  by  their  persecutors, 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  were  burne<l  alive  were  usu- 
ally tied  to  a  board  or  stake  of  about  six  feet  in  length, 
which  the  Romans  called  Mmaxw.— Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  10. 

Sembat,  a  Paulician  who,  about  the  year  840, 
formed  a  sect  in  the  province  of  Ararat  by  a  fusion  of 
Parseeism  and  Paulicianism.  He  establishetl  himself 
at  Thondrac,  from  which  place  his  sect  was  called 
Thondracians  (q.  v.). 

Sembiftni,  a  Christian  sect  who  were  so  called 
from  their  leader,  Sembianus,  who  condemned  the  use 
of  all  wine.  He  persuaded  his  followers  that  wine  was 
a  production  of  Satan,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 


body,  and  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Test- 
Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sem'ei'  (Sf/ict),  the  GrsBcized  form  apparently  nf  two 
Heb.  names :  1.  Shimki  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  as  (a)  one  of  the 
"  sons  of  Asom"  (1  Esdr.  ix,  38),  i.  e.  of  Hashum  ( Ezra 
X,  33);  (6)  the  son  of  Cisai  and  father  of  Jainia,  anMHi^ 
the  ancestors  of  Mordecai  (Esih.  xi,  2.  rcficiai).  2.  TIk 
son  of  Joseph  and  father  of  Mattathias  in  our  Lofd's 
genealogy  (Luke  iii,  26,  v.  r.  Sc/ieci v),  probably  Shkiu. 
lAH  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  Neiiiah 
(1  Chron.  Ui,  22). 

SemSld,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  and  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Uarmonia.  See 
Bacchus. 

Bemeriitui  (Sc/ifXXtoCt  ▼.  r.  £afciXXu>c«  ^/3i>- 
X(ov)«  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16, 17,25,30)  of 
the  name  of  Shimshai  (q.  v.),  the  Samaritan  scribe 
(Ezra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  23). 

SemenUrse  Feiias,  or  SementTna  Dies,  was  kept 
in  seed-time  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  prarinir 
for  a  good  crop.  It  lasted  only  one  day,  and  was  txxA 
by  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Semi-ArianB,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  4fb  cen- 
tury, holding  a  modified  form  of  Ariauism.  It  was 
founded  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  the  sophist  Aste- 
rius.  They  were  opposed  alike  to  the  strict  defintti<Hi 
of  orthodox  Nicene  theologians  like  St  Athaoasius.  and 
to  the  equally  strict  definition  which  characterized  the 
logical  intellectualism  of  the  old  Arians.  Its  symM 
was  the  Homoiousion,  which  they  substituted  for  the  or- 
thodox Homoousion  ;  that  is,  the  Son  was  regarded  not 
as  of  the  same  sulwtance  with  the  Father,  but  of  a  sob- 
stance  like  in  all  things  except  in  not  being  iheFatberi 
substance.  They  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  separated  in  subetaiMe 
from  the  Father,  still  they  were  so  included  in  hts  f^an 
that  there  was  but  one  God.  Unlike  the  Arians,  tbey 
declared  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  a  creature,  birt 
truly  the  Son  bom  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  vet 
they  would  not  allow  him,  with  the  orthodox,  simply  to 
be  God  as  the  Father  was,  but  asserted  that  the  Son. 
though  distinct  in  substance  from  God,  was  at  the  mac 
time  essentially  distinct  from  every  created  nature. 

The  Semi-Arian  party  first  came  into  prominence 
at  the  Council  of  Nicsa  (A.D.  325),  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ctesarea.  During  the  fiftj- 
six  years  that  elapse<l  between  the  Council  of  Nicn 
and  that  of  Constantinople  ( A. D.  825-881)  as  many 
as  eighty  councils  are  on  record,  a  lai^  number  of 
which  were  held  by  the  Semi-Arian  bishops  in  rap- 
port of  their  contests  with  the  orthodox  and  with  tbdr 
own  sects.  The  Semi-Arian  party  had  not  one  nni- 
form  definitifm  of  faith,  but  differed  from  each  otber 
on  many  important  points;  the  only  real  bond  of  nnico 
was  their  opposition  to  the  term  which  uneqaivocaOv 
expressed  Catholic  doctrine.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  noit 
conspicuous  than  the  unsettled  variableness  of  the  Semi- 
Arian  creed.  Two  confessions  of  faith  were  drawn  up 
at  the  Council  of  the  Dedication  (Socrates,  Hisl.  />iii. 
10),  held  at  Aiitioch,  A.D.841 ;  another  by  the  bisbops 
of  Palestine,  a  few  months  afterwards  {ibid,  ii,  18) :  lour 
years  later  (A.D.  345)  at  Antioch ;  at  Sirminm  (.4.D. 
351  [see  Sozomen,  Hisf.  EccL  iv,  6]) ;  and  again  at  tbe 
same  place  seven  years  later  (ibid.).  From  about  this 
time  a  reaction  went  steadily  on,  until  in  A.D.  866  fiftr- 
nine  Semi-Arian  bishops  subscribed  an  orthodox  funno- 
la,  and  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  (Socn- 
tes,  Hist.  EccL  iv,  12).  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  large 
number  of  the  party  afterwards  existing.  Many  €\hen, 
doubtless,  came  back  to  the  Church,  not  a  few  plunged 
into  the  heresy  of  the  Macedonians  [see  Mackdoxiis\ 
and  some,  like  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  became  avownl 
Anomceans.  Consult  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theoiogy ;  id.  />Mf. 
of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Bist.  of  Doctrines,  vol  i,  §  92: 
Newman,  Hist,  of  the  Arians;  Puaey,  CottncOs  of  tie 
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Ckurdk^  ch.  V ;  Gaidner,  Faitks  of  the  WorU,  8.  v.  See 
Arianism;  Sabkllius. 

Semi-cope,  an  inferior  kind  of  cope.  Tbia  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  small  cope ;  occaBionally  to  the 
old  black  Sarum  choral  copes,  like  cloaks  without  sleeves; 
and  occasionally  to  a  cope  of  linen,  serge,  or  buckram, 
unoraamented  with  embroidery. 

Semidolitei,  a  sect  of  Acephali  (q.  v.),  which 
sprang  up  originally  under  the  name  of  Bartanians  at 
the  end  of  the  5tb  century.  They  bad  no  succession  of 
priests,  and  professed  to  keep  up  the  celebration  of  a 
valid  eucharist  by  placing  a  few  cnimbe  of  the  bread 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  Dioscurus  in  a  vessel  of 
meal  (offiiSitXigf  whence  their  name),  and  then  using  as 
fully  consecrated  the  bread  baked  from  it.  See  Damasc 
Ad  Mares,  iii;  Baronius,  AtmaL  ad  ann.  585;  Neale, 
Patriarchate  of  A  lexandria,  ii,  22.  —  Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  s.  T. 

Semi- double,  an  inferior  or  secondary  ecclesiasti- 
cal festival,  ranking  next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare 
oommemorat  ion. 

Seml-frater,  a  layman  or  a  secular  cleric  who, 
having  benefited  a  religious  house  by  gifts  or  personal 
service,  was  regarded  as  in  some  way  belonging  to  the 
order  or  fraternity,  having  a  share  in  its  prayers  during 
life,  and  in  mortuary  masses  after  death. 

.  Semi-jejiwia  (holf-fatta),  a  name  given  to  the 
weeklv  fasts  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  because 
the  services  of  the  Church  continued  on  these  days  no 
longer  than  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whereas 
a  perfect  and  complete  fast  was  never  reckoned  to  end 
before  evening.  These  half-fasts  were  also  called  Sta- 
tions (q.  v.). — tiantner,  Fcnths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Semi-JndalBerB  (1),  a  Socinian  sect,  originated 
in  the  6th  century  by  Francis  David,  a  Hungarian,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Tran- 
(^ivania.  The  principal  doctrine  which  David  and  his 
f<tUowiTS  maintained  was  that  neither  prayer  nor  any 
other  act  of  religious  worship  should  be  (ifTered  to  Jesiw 
Christ.  Faustus  Socinus  argued  strongly  against  this 
tenet;  and  when  all  efforts  to  reclaim  the  Hungarian 
heretic  were  found  to  be  fruitless,  the  public  authorities 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  A.D.  1579.  The  sect,  however,  survived  its  found- 
er, and  for  a  long  time  gave  no  little  tniuble  to  Socinus 
and  his  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Faustus 
Socinus  wrote  a  book  expresnly  against  the  Semi-Juda- 
izers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  admitted  that 
the  point  in  debate  between  himself  and  them  was  of 
no  great  importance,  since  in  his  own  view  it  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation  that  a  person  should  pray  to 
Christ. 

(2.)  The  name  Semt-Judaizers  was  also  given  to  a 
sect  founded  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century  by 
Martin  Seidelius,  a  Sileman,  who  promulgated  various 
strange  doctrines  in  Poland  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  chief  points  of  this  system  were  that  (vod 
had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared, 
and  never  would  appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins 
had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  a  deliv- 
erer; that  of  course  Jesus  Christ  was  erroneously  re- 
garded as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  was  his  only  business 
and  office  to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  which  had  been 
greatly  obscured,  and  therefore  that  whoever  shall  obey 
this  law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ  will  fulfil  all  the 
religious  duties  that  (vod  requires  of  him.  While  dif- 
fusing these  erroneous  opinions,  Seidelius  rejected  all 
the  books  of  the  New  TesL  as  spurious. 

(3.)  In  Russia,  also,  a  small  sect  of  Semi-Judaizers, 
called  SabatniH  (q.  v.),  exists,  which  mixes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Jewish  and  Christian  rites. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

SemUdn  (*|'*3'^CD),  or  Junctions,  is  a  Masoretic 
tenn  to  denote  *' approaching,  belonging  together,  con- 


nection,^^ of  one  word  with  another.  Now,  when  two  or 
more  words  are  associated  together  through  the  addi- 
tion or  diminution  of  a  letter  or  word,  or  by  the  inter- 
change of  words  which  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
joined  in  this  manner,  and  if  it  only  occurs  so  in  one 
place,  the  Masorites  remark  thereon,  ^*^73D"I  T'^b,  i.  e. 
*' not  extant  so  joined.**  Thus,on©*T^n  '^yvy,  and  com 
and  wine  (Gen.  xxvii,  37),  they  remark  "  not  extant  so 
joined,*'  since  in  all  other  places  where  these  two  words 
occur  the  word  •pT  has  not  the  Vav  conjunctive  ("^ba 
im^nn  y^^) ;  and  thus  the  Masorah  finalis  under  the 
letter  Vav,  p.  28  a,  ool.  2,  8,  gives  a  list  of  sixty-two 
pairs,  both  words  of  which  have  Vav  conjunctive,  and  are 
without  parallel.  The  same  remark  is  made  on  n'^Q^D 
P'^O,  briers,  thorns  (Isa.  xxvii,  4),  since  in  all  other 
places  it  is  with  Vav  conjunctive.  The  sixteen  pairs 
without  the  Vav  conjunctive  are  given  in  the  Masorah. 
The  same  remark  is  made  on  rso  "|ir2C,  Sabbaiism, 
Sabbath  (£xod«  xvi,  23),  since  in  all  other  passages  in 
which  these  two  words  are  joined  they  are  inverted. 
Thus  in  ver.  28  we  read  rao  *pra»,  but  every- 
where else  *|iraO  rao.  A  list  of  thirty -nine  in- 
stances which  occur  in  this  connection  is  given  by  the 
Masorah  in  the  part  entitled  Various  Readings  ('^B'^bn 
HK^np).  See  Frensdorff,  Ochlah  toe-Ochlah,  §  2o8, 
p.  50,  139  sq.;  §  252,  p.  50,  138  sq.;  §  273,  p.  53,  147 
sq.;  Levita,  Masaoreth  I/a-Mas§oreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.212  6q.«  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  five  Commentarius  Maso' 
reHcus,  p.  258  sq.     (Ii.  P.) 

Seminarist,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
educated  in  a  seminary. 

Seminary-prieBt,  a  name  given  in  England  to 
Roman  Catholic  clerg^'^  during  the  17th  centur>\  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  been  educated  and  prepared  for 
holy  orders  in  one  of  the  foreign  seminaries — e.  g. 
Rheims,  Douai,  or  Toulouse. 

Semioph5ni8  (2i}|icio0opoc),  a  Greek  term  for  a 
worker  ofnUrades, 

Semi'Pelagianiam,  the  name  invented  by  the 
schoolmen  to  mark  the  middle  line  of  opinion  held  by 
the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  on  one  side,  and  the  predestina- 
rian  theory  of  Augustine,  on  the  other.  As  early  as 
A.D.  426  the  monks  of  Adrumetum,  in  Byzaoene  Africa, 
having  read  Augustine's  letter  to  Sixtus  (Ep,  194),  were 
astounded  at  the  doctrine  therein  propounded,  viz.  that 
men  were  disposed  of  eternally,  either  in  the  way  of 
happiness  or  mtser\',  by  an  arbitrary  decree.  To  their 
strictures  Augustine  answered  by  putting  forth  his  two 
works  I)e  Gratia  et  Libero  A  rbitrio  and  iJe  Correptione 
et  Gratia.  The  task  of  harmonizing  these  convicting 
systems  of  theology  was  attempted  by  John  Cassianiis 
(q.  v.),  and  he  became  the  real  founder  of  Semi-Pelagi- 
anism.  Cassianus  acknowledged  the  universal  deteri- 
oration of  human  nature  by  the  fall ;  but  he  assigned 
also  an  unlimited  scope  to  the  divine  goodness  and  love 
that  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  bends  everything  to 
that  end.  He  expressly  condemns  the  main  position 
of  Pelagius:  *'  Let  no  one  imagine  that  by  this  we  give 
support  to  the  profane  notion  of  some  who  assert  that 
the  sum  of  salvation  is  in  our  own  power,  and  b}'  as- 
cribing everything  to  free  will  make  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  dispensed  according  to  each  man's  merit"  (ColL 
xiii,  16).  He  entirely  ignores  irresistible  grace  and  ab- 
solute decrees  of  divine  predestination,  though  his  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  preventing  grace  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  Augustine.  In  fact,  he  can  neither  agree 
with  those  who  make  the  gift  of  grace  dependent  upon 
human  merit,  nor  with  others  who  deny  that  man  has 
any  power  in  himself  to  originate  good  in  his  own  heart. 
These  opinions  doubtless  helped  to  form  a  general  dis- 
like for  the  theory  of  irresistible  grace  and  divine  pre- 
destination. Stanch  partisans  opposed  the  Semi -Pe- 
lagians, the  master-spirit  among  them  being  Prosper  of 
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Aquitania  (q.  v.) ;  while  on  their  side  we  find  certuo 
great  names,  especially  Viiicentius  of  Lerius  ( q.  v. ). 
His  Commordtorium  was  directed  principally  against 
the  doctrinal  development  of  Augustine  as  being  un- 
supported by  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Church 
(Yoss,  ffisf,  Pdag,  i,  10).  In  this  work  he  brought  for- 
ward his  three  famous  tests  of  the  tnith  of  a  doctrine, 
viz.  antiquity,  universality,  and  general  consent.  An 
appeal  to  Celestine,  the  Koman  bishop,  against  the 
Semi- Pelagians  having  been  unsuccessful,  Prosper  pub- 
lished several  writings  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Celestine,  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  Sixtus,  his  successor,  tx>  repress  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians. Failing  in  this,  Prosper  wrote  several  tracts 
on  behalf  of  Augustinian  doctrine.  Shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  dth  century,  a  question  arose  between 
Lucidus,  a  presbyter,  and  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  in 
Provence.  The  bishop  admonished  Lucidus  in  person, 
and  afterwards  wrote  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  in  brief 
terms  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  By  the 
advice  of  the  council  held  at  Aries  (475).  he  published 
•  a  work  on  the  disputed  points,  De  Gratia  ef  flumanm 
Mentis  Libera  A  rhUrio,  The  book  was  answered  half 
a  century  later  b}*  Ceesarius  of  Aries  in  a  treatise  of  sim- 
ilar title,  De  Gratia  et  Libera  A  rbUrio^  which,  however, 
is  lost.  In  520  some  Scythian  monks  assailed  the  work 
of  Faustus,  and  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to 
the  legates  of  pope  Hormisdas  in  Constantinople,  in 
which  they  affirmed  their  belief  that  the  will  of  man 
was  powerless  for  any  other  object  than  to  "  discern  and 
desire  canial  and  worldly  matters,"  et«.  They  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  the  legates,  and  fared  no  better 
with  Hormisdas,  to  whom  they  ap{)ealed.  A  council 
was  held  at  Aranaio  (Orange),  in  France,  July  8,  529,  at 
which  twenty -five  articles  concerning  grace  and  free 
will,  and  directed  against  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine, 
were  drawn  up,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Boniface 
II.  A  similar  expression  of  doctrine  was  made  by  a 
council  at  Valence,  in  the  province  of  Vienne.  but  the 
problem  remained  unsolved  how  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing motives — powers  of  grace  and  freewill.  Augujttine 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  light  of  the  West- 
em  Church,  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  an 
occasional  tendency  to  dispute  his  authority.  See  Ha- 
genbach,  Hist,  af  Doctrines  (see  Index);  M oiler,  in 
Herzog's  Reai'Encyklop,  s.  v.;  Neander,  Kirchenffescb, 
(2d  ed.  Hamb.  1847), ii,  1173-1217;  Ganlner,  Faifhg  of 
the  Worlds  s.  v. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theohgy^  s.  v.  -  See  Pg- 

LAGIAMISM. 

Be'mis  (2£/i«C)  '^»  '•  Sf/ietc,  £ev<rf/c)f  a  Gmcized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix^  23)  of  the  name  Shimei  (q.  v.)  the 
Levitc  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  23). 

Semi'SeparatlitB,  a  name  given  to  certain  per- 
sons in  the  17tb  century  who  would  listen  to  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Church  of  England  clergymen,  but  not  to 
the  common  prayer.  They  would  remain  outside  of 
the  churches  until  the  prayers  were  done,  and  then  rush 
in  and  hear  the  sermon.  See  Pagitt,  Heretiography 
(ed.  1662),  p.  94.— Blunt,  Diet,  af  Sects,  s.  v. 

Semitic  Languages.  See  Siiemitig  Lan- 
guages. 

Semi-Universalists,  an  appellation  given  by 
Mosheim  to  those  Dutch  divines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  17th  century  who  maintained  that  God 
indeed  wishes  to  make  all  men  happy,  but  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  believing ;  and  that  this  faith  origi- 
nates from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation  of 
God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional  election  of  God. 
These  are  sometimes  called  Hypatketical  or  Conditiowd 
CniversalistSf  and  scarcely  differ,  except  in  words,  from 
Infralapsarians  (q.  v.).^ — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 

8.  V. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  a  German  theologian  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  who  became  notori- 
ous as  the  founder  of  the  moderp  school  of  ao- called 


historical  critics  of  the  Bible.  He  was  bom  in  1725 
at  Saalfeld,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  deacon; 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pietism  of  Halle.  In  obedience  to  its  urgent 
exhorutions,  he  formed  the  habit  of  earnest  prayer* 
His  student  life  at  Halle,  where  he  matriculated  ia 
1743,  was  spent  amid  similar  surroundings  \  but  be  fail- 
ed to  obtain  peace  of  mind.  He  was  specially  attracted 
towards  Baumgarten  (then  professor)  on  account  of  hit 
massive  learning,  but  appears  to  have  been  even  tno 
little  influenced  by  the  WoUian  logical  scbemadsro  of 
that  scholar.  He  devoured  books  without  digesdnf 
them,  and  obtained,  as  a  principal  result  of  his  studies, 
a  suspicion  which  subsequently  became  the  fundament- 
al idea  in  his  theology — namely,  that  a  dijferemce  eristt 
between  theology  and  religion.  In  1750  he  was  made  a 
master,  and  aoon  aftenit'ards  began  the  congenial  wnrk 
of  editing  the  gazette  of  his  native  town;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
Altorf,  and  six  months  later  to  a  theological  chair  at 
Halle.  He  delivered  lectures  on  hermeneutics  and 
Church  history;  and  ere  long  reached  the  oonclusioa 
that  "  the  historical  interpretation  really  belongs  lo  the 
first  century  as  representing  the  sum  and  contents  of 
the  conceptions  of  that  age,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  present  application  of  Scripture,  as  correctly 
interprete<l,  to  the  instruction  of  Christians  of  to-day.* 
His  discoveries  were  submitted  to  Baumgarten,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  continued  independence  of  thoogbt, 
but  warned  him  that  he  would  thereby  arouse  the  op- 
position of  a  class  of  ))eople  who  might  work  material 
injury  to  his  prospects. 

On  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  in  1757,  Semler  became 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  at  Halle,  and 
enjoyed  an  unequalled  popularity  despite  the  confuMoo, 
and  even  barrenness,  of  his  deliveries.  As  be  becaoM 
bolder  in  the  presentation  of  his  views,  he  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  orthodox  party^periodtcab  were  tilled 
with  invectives,  and  ministerial  associations  entertaio- 
ed  charges  against  him;  but  all  this  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  popularity,  until  none  of  his  colleagues  cuuld 
venture  to  dispute  his  pre-eminence,  though  the  list  in- 
cluded such  names  as  J.  G.  Knapp,  Nosselt^  and  Gmner, 
J.  L.  Schulze,  A.  Freylinghausen,  G.  Chr.  Knapp,  and  A. 
H.  Niemayer.  In  1779  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Wc4- 
fenbilttel  Fragmentist,  however,  and  also  a  critique  of 
Bahrdt*s  Confession  of  Faith  (Antwort  avfdas  Bahrdl- 
sche  GUiubensbekenntniss),  in  which  he  zealously  contend- 
ed for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  thereby  under- 
mined his  position.  His  friends  at  once  charged  him 
with  duplicity,  and  the  government,  acting  through 
the  minister  Zedlitz  (the  patron  of  Bahrdt),  deprived 
him  of  the  directorship  of  the  theological-pedagogical 
seminary,  on  the  ground  that  his  recent  course  had  de- 
stroyed his  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public  A 
number  of  writings  from  his  pen,  devoted,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  promotion  of  free  thought,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  the  defence  of  churchly  orthodoxy,  were  isued  in 
the  period  immediately  following,  and  did  much  to  in- 
tensify the  opposition  raised  against  him  from  every 
si<ie,  and  when  he  became  a  believer  in  alchemy,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  was  accepted  by  many  as  a 
proof  of  impaired  vigor  in  his  mind.     He  died  in  1791. 

Semler's  criticism  was  directed  against  two  poiuu: 
(1)  the  traditional  view  with  respect  to  the  canon  of 
the  Bible;  and  (2)  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Churrh 
history,  particularly  that  of  the  eariier  periixL  Bis 
merit  consists  in  having  destroyed  many  errors  in  coo- 
sequence  of  his  investigations,  and  in  having  opened 
the  way  to  more  correct  opinions. 

1.  Sender's  Erposition  of  the  Canon. — The  traditinoal 
view  regarded  the  canon  as  constituting  a  unit  which 
is  everywhere  equally  inspired ;  and  this  view  had  been 
shaken  in  his  own  mind  by  the  studies  of  R.  Simon. 
Clericus,  and  Wettstein,  and  also  by  his  own  inrestigt- 
tions.  He  became  convinced  that  the  opinions  of  re- 
cent times  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  «ariicr 
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Mf*e9,  and  ihat  theological  views  Are  subject  to  constant ' 
changes  (his  desultory  mind  was  incapable  of  attaining 
ti»  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  in  theology). 
With  respect  to  the  canon,  he  came  to  think  that  the 
original  idea  was  not  that  of  a  fixed  norm  of  doctrine 
which  should  be  binding  for  all  ages,  but  rather  that  of 
**  a  cata]<^ie  of  the  books  which  were  read  in  the  as- 
semblies of  Christians."    These  books  were  brought  to-  ; 
get  her  through  the  force  of  accidental  considerations 
rather  than  in  pursuance  of  a  definite  plan.     The  early 
Christians  decided  to  accept  as  diWne  those  books  of 
the  Old  Test,  (whose  canon  was  already  variously  es- 
tablished by  the  Palestinians,  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
Alexandrians)  which  should  be  found  in  the  Septuagint 
trsnslation,  the  latter  being  reganted  as  inspired ;  and 
as  the  enumeration  of  canonical  books  belonging  to  the 
New  Test,  varied  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  agreed  upon  a  definite  number 
of  books  which  should  be  used  as  a  canoitiea  lectio  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church.     Semler's  investigations  into 
the  character  of  the  Old  and  New  TesL  texts  likewise 
contrilmted  to  overturn  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
iib4>iration  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  while  that  theory  as- 
sumed that  the  text  of  the  Bible  had  descended  unalter" 
ed  throufi^h  the  centuries  to  us,  he  urged  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  ha<l  himself  caused  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  hand  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  could  not  be  supposed, 
in  the  face  of  historical  and  diplomatic  data,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  supervision  had  been  exercised  over 
copyista.     He  insuted,  further,  that  the  Scriptural  writ- 
ings show  on  their  face  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  a  norm  of  doctrine  for  all  men,  since  the  Old  Test, 
was  written  for  Jews  whose  religious  apprehension  was 
but  limited,  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  for  extra-Palestini- 
an Jews,  that  by  John  fur  Christians  possessed  of  Gre- 
cian culture.     He  argues  that  it  was  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate  the  teachings  of  Christianity  to  the  needs 
of  these  various  classes,  which  explains  the  appeal  to 
miracles  and  the  use  of  **  stories"  by  Jesus  and  some  of 
the  apostles — the  aap^  according  to  his  opinion — and 
the  emphasizing  of  the  irv^vfia  by  Paul.    The  latter 
ap<istle  sought  to  adapt  his  writings  to  the  Jewish 
HHMles  of  thought  so  long  as  he  entertained  the  hope  of 
gaining  over  the  Jews  in  considerable  numben  to  the 
new  religion — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  an  illiui- 
tretioii ;  but  he  eventually  abandoned  this  hope,  and  so 
became  the  first  to  make  Christianity  a  religion  for  the 
worltL     The  Catholic  epistles,  finally,  were  intended  to 
HoUe  the  two  ancient  parties  of  Christendom — the  Jew- 
iih  and  the  more  liberal  Pauline.    The  very  beginnings 
«>f  the  historical  criticism  thus  present  in  outline  the 
rn*iiits  attained  by  the  most  recent  Tubingen  school. 
With  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  Scmler  regarded  it  as 
a  sort  of  Jewish  mythology — ^*  the  production  of  an  ex- 
travagant dreamer**— and  wrote  much  to  demonstrate 
iis  unfitness  f«ir  the  place  it  holds  in  the  canon. 

Having  postulated  the  theory  of  accommodation  by 
which  the  Old  Test.,  and  much  of  the  New,  lost  their 
authoritative  character,  Semler  was  obliged  to  show 
what,  if  any,  element  of  binding  truth  remains  to  Chris- 
tianity after  all  that  is  merely  local  and  temporary  has 
l»een  stripped  off  from  the  Bible.  He  finds  it  in  **  that 
which  serves  to  perfect  man*8  moral  character,"  but  de- 
clares that  even  this  cannot  be  comprised  in  any  definite 
set  of  truths,  since  different  individuals  are  stimulated 
tu  virtue  by  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  What- 
ever develops  a  new  and  better  principle,  that  leads  to 
the  veneration  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  Christianity ;  and 
that  is  hupired  or  divine  which  convinces  readera  "  that 
they  know  more  respecting  spiritual  changes  and  per- 
fections, and  are  able  to  derive  more  actual  profit  from 
such  changes,  than  before."  He  contends  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  objecttpt  truth  in  Christianity,  but  that 
there  can  be  no  definite  test  to  indicate  whether  any  in- 
dividual has  apprehended  it  or  not,  since  the  decision 
can  only  be  the  expression  of  a  moral  judgment.  He 
even  thinks  that  nothing  more  than  a  difTerence  in  the 


form  of  expression  is  involved  when  the  higher  moral 
truths  of  Christianity  are  characterized  as  a  revelation, 
or  as  a  proffreuive  development  of  the  naiuroU  reason  (see 
Schmid,  iHe  Theol,  Semler$fp,  167). 

It  is  evident  that  Semler's  theories  remove  the  last 
distinctions  between  Christianity  and  Naturalism  or 
Deism ;  but  he  nevertheless  protests  vigorously  against 
being  classed  with  Naturalists,  and  it  was  zeal  against 
Naturalism  that  had  led  him  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  W^olfenbUttel  Fragmentist  and  the  Confession  of 
Bahrdt,  though  he  had  previously  (in  1759,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Baumgarten*s  Glauhenslehre,  p.  51-57)  re- 
duced the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Christianity  to 
a  better  morality.  The  solution  of  this  contradiction 
must  be  found  in  the  distinction  Semler  made  between 
private  r^igion  and  the  publicly  achunoledyed  teaching 
of  the  Church,  He  was  open  to  religious  impressions, 
given  to  prayer  and  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  a  Christian  mo- 
rality. He  assured  his  students  that  an  inward  power, 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who  possess  a  Christian 
knowledge  of  God,  shall  be  realized  by  those  who  form 
the  habit  of  prayer,  and  urged  them  to  make  the  trial. 
It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  these  consequences  of  his 
early  religious  training  that  he  condemned  all  inter- 
ference with  the  authoritativelj"  established  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  though  his  separation  of  the  faith  of  a 
private  person  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  too  servile  to  sacrifice  ma- 
terial prosperity  in  order  to  uphold  a  privately  recog- 
nised truth.  He  asserted  that  a  private  scholar  has  the 
right  to  defend  new  opinions  in  the  department  of  his 
labors;  but  that,  as  a  teacher  appointed  by  superior  au- 
thority, it  is  his  duty  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  when 
required,  or  else  to  resign  his  oflice.  And  it  is  certain 
that  he  thus  expressed  his  serious  convictions,  and  that 
his  views  in  this  respect  grew  out  of  his  religious  tem- 
perament. 

2.  Semler's  Researches  in  Church  History  producetl 
less  durable  results.  He  lacked  the  necessary  qualities 
for  thorough  work  in  this  field — a  philosophical  and  pro- 
foundly Christian  spirit,  a  philosophical  and  religious 
pragmatism,  and  especially  an  unbiassed  judgment.  He 
brought  to  light  an  abundance  of  new  material,  how- 
ever, and  became  the  father  of  the  history  of  doctrines; 
while  his  restless  scepticism  contributed  towards  a  more 
satisfactory  settlement  of  many  incidents,  and  prepared 
the  way  fur  more  unprejudiced  views  respecting  many 
historical  phenomena.  His  faults  are,  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  historical  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  prefers  the  arrangement  by  centu- 
ries; that  he  has  no  philosophical  apprehension  of  dog- 
ma; and  that  he  gauges  past  centuries  by  the  tests  of 
his  own  time — e.  g.  enlightenment  and  tolerance,  liber- 
ality and  morality.  Being  convinced  that  the  charac- 
ter of  private  religion  must  necessarily  differ  with  the 
multitudes  of  individuals,  he  is  continually  outraged  Ut 
find  all  ijidependence  of  private  thought  repressed  by 
the  power  of  the  Chureb.  Lacking  a  profound  faith 
himself,  he  naturally  stamps  every  appearance  of  mysti- 
cism as  fanaticism ;  and  as  he  is  never  able  to  escape 
the  suspicion  of  priestly  cunning  and  despotism,  the  im- 
pression derived  from  his  survey  of  Church  history  is 
but  dreary  at  the  best.  The  martyrs  were  people 
**  whose  minds  were  unsettled,  monks  and  hermits  were 
madmen,  the  bishops  chiefly  intriguers,  Augustine  keen 
and  crafty,  Tertidlian  highly  odd  and  fanatical,  Theod- 
oret  superstitious,  Bernard  sanctimonious."  Pelagius 
alone  (whose  Epp,  ad  Demetriadem  he  published  M-ith 
notes  in  1775)  meets  with  his  approval.  His  method, 
too,  was  chaotic  and  confused,  resulting  in  lengthy  pref- 
aces and  numerous  additions,  appendices,  and  supple- 
ments to  his  works,  most  of  which  suffer,  in  addition, 
from  the  absence  of  indexes,  and  even  of  tables  of  con- 
tents. He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  four  or  five  lectures  per  day;  and  yet  he  man- 
aged to  write  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
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books,  though  but  one  or  two  of  them  passed  into  a  sec- 
ond edition. 

The  views  of  Semler  on  the  canon  of  Scripture  and 
connected  subjects  are  developed  in  numerous  works, 
prominent  amung  which  are  the  AbfiandJung  vomfrHen 
G^anch  des  Kanotu  (1771-75,4  vols.):— with  which 
connect  bis  Neue  Unterwchunffen  iUier  die  Apocaiypte 
(1776): — Vorbereitungen  zur  Uemieneutik  (1760): — 
Bi-iffe  zur  Evleichierung  der  Privai' Religion  der  Chria- 
ten  (1784) : —  Vonfreier  Unterv.  des  Kcmons: — Erklarvng 
iiber  tkeol,  Censuren:  —  Vorbereitung  anf  die  k6nigL 
grostbritt,  Avfgahe  von  d,  Gottheit  Christi  (1787). — On 
Church  history,  Selecta  Capita  Higtot-ia  Ecciesiastioee : 
— Vermch  eines  Auatugs  aut  d,  Kirchengetchichie: — 
CommentarU  Higtorici  de  A  utiquo  Chii$tianorvm  Statu : 
— and  Neue  Verauche  die  Kirchenhiat,  d,  ersten  JoArh, 
mehr  aujzukldren. 

Sources, — Semler's  Selbsibiographie  (1781,  2  pts.); 
Eichhom,  I^eben  Senders  in  the  BUdiotkek,  pt.  v ;  Tho- 
luck,  VemK  SckriJ^enj  ii,  89;  Schmid,  JJie  Theologie 
Senders  (1858).— Herzog,  Real- Encyldop,  s.  v.  i>ee 
Rationalism. 

Semnd  (£c/<»^,  revered),  a  Greek  term  for  a  nun, 

Semnion  {^fiviov),  a  Greek  term  fur  a  monas- 
tery. 

Semnlum  (S</iv£7ov,  a  temple)^  a  name  given  by 
Philo  to  places  of  worship  of  the  Therapeutse  (q.  v.). 
He  says,  ^*  In  even''  one  of  their  dwellings  there  is  a 
sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they  call  tlieir  semmum, 
or  monaster}',  where  they  perform  the  religious  mys- 
teries proper  to  their  holy  lives*'  (Bingham,  Christ.  An- 
tiq.  vol.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  1 1).  Monasteries  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  senrnia^  as  Suioerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon, 
Methodius,  and  Suidas. — Bingham,  Christ,.  Antiq,  vol. 
vii,  ch.  ii,  §  14. 

SernnOB  (JS^nvf^o),  a  Greek  term  for  a  monk, 

Sempecta,  a  term  for  a  monk  who  had  passed  fif- 
ty years  in  a  monaBterA-.  He  was  excused  from  regu- 
lar duties,  and  at  Weatminster  and  Crowland  lived  in 
the  infirmary  and  had  a  youug  attendant. — Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchcsoL  s.  v. 

Semphycr&tte,  in  Gneco- Egyptian  mythology, 
was  a  being  which  represented  Hercules  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Egyptian  Harpocrates.  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  symbolical  of  the  germinating  period,  in  and 
through  which  germs  make  their  appearance,  or  of  the 
union  of  time  and  life. — Yolimer,  Worterb,  cL  MythoL 

8.  V. 

Sempitemitas  (Lat,  semper,  "always,"  and  eter- 
nitasy  "eteniity"),  an  everlasting  state  of  existence,  hav- 
ing a  beginning,  but  no  end.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of 
angels  and  the  sotils  of  men  in  distinction  from  the  eter- 
nity of  God.— Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  166., 

Semple,  Robkrt  Baylor,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rose  Mount,  King  and  Queeji  Ok,  Va.,  Jan.  20, 
1769.  After  completing  his  academical  course,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law ;  bnt  having  been  induced  to 
join  the  Baptist  Church,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  and  on  Sept.  20, 1790,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Bruington  Church,  King  and  Queen  County,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  Dec  25,  1831.  He  is 
i<ientified  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Church 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Baptist  General  Convention ;  president  for 
a  number  of  years  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  Missionary 
Society ;  was  often  mmlerator  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  president  of  its  board  of  managers. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety; and  when  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  became  involved,  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  its  financial  concerns  (in  1827),  accompliithtng  his  dif- 
ficult task  with  great  discretion  and  energy.  He  pub- 
lished a  Catechism  (1809) : — a  History  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tists (1810): — and  various  Memoirs  and  letters.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  805. 


Sena  Pahtbia,  a  Hindft  sect  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Sen&,  the  third  of  the  disciples  <»f  Kamanaiid, 
but  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  extincU  Fur  name  tiote. 
however,  Senft  and  hu  deacendanu  were  the  family  g^- 
rus  of  the  rajah  of  Bandoc^r,  and  from  that  circun- 
stanoe  enjoyed  considerable  authority  and  reputatio& 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sen'a&ll  [some  Sena'ah'\  (Heb.  Senaah',  HSCS. 
thorny ;  Sept.  Sevad^  ^avava,  Zaayo,  etc.)*  the  name 
of  a  man  (RC  ante  445)  whose  deacendantSi  or  (more 
probably),  if  a  town  (but  none  like  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned), whose  inhabitants  (given  in  various  munben^ 
all  apparently  exaggerated  by  erroneous  tranacripcioo) 
returaed  from  Babylon  (Exra  ii,  35;  Neh.  vii,  38)  and 
rebuilt  the  Fish -gate  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  3,  Hefaw 
with  the  art.  has-Stnaah' ;  Sepu  'Aaovoa ;  A.  T.  **  Ua»- 
senaah"). 

Senagen,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  king  bekmginf; 
to  the  race  of  Children  of  the  Sun,  who  is  conDected 
with  the  fables  relating  to  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  (Lan- 
ka), the  noted  Rav&na,  and  consequently  with  the  mxxr 
of  Kama.  Ravnna  having  demanded  a  vessel  filled  with 
blood  from  certain  holy  devotees,  it  was  afterwards  bur- 
ied by  the  gigantic  demon  in  the  territories  of  Senagn 
because  it  brought  him  tmuble.  Senagen  found  it,  and 
discovered  in  it  a  beautiful  child  which  he  reoogni«<d 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  goddess  Lakshml.  She  was 
subsequently  married  to  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  her 
consort  Vishnu. — ^Vullmer,  Worterb,  d,  MytkoL  a.  v. 

Senate  (yepovaia,  eldership,  used  by  claasical  writ- 
ers fur  a  deliberative  or  legialatii^e  body,  and  by  the 
Sept.  for  the  collective  mass  of  the  Jewish  elders,  and 
later  for  the  Sanhe<!rim)  is  used  once  in  the  New  Ten, 
(Acts  V,  21)  for  some  portion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  appar- 
ently the  elders,  who  constituted  its  main  eleoaent.  See 
£li>er;  Sanhkdrim. 

Senatorium,  a  place  in  some  churches  where  are 
the  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  emperon,  kingi, 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Some 
think  that  it  is  so  called  because  the  bishc^  and  pres- 
byters, who  furm  the  senate  of  the  church,  wen  sealed 
there. 

Senault,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  preacher  and 
religious  writer,  was  bom  at  Anvers,  near  Pontoise,  in 
1601.  After  studying  at  Douai,  in  1618  be  entered  the 
then  young  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  being  des^ 
ignated  to  the  office  of  preaching,  he  prepared  himself 
by  an  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  fa- 
thers, and  the  best  French  authors.  For  forty  yean^  be 
preached  with  success  at  Paris,  to  the  court,  and  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  made  superior  of  the  Semiiuir  (4 
St.  Magloire,  and  in  1662  was  elected  superior-geneni 
of  the  Oratory,  an  ofllce  which  he  administered  gratu- 
itously and  with  great  prudence  till  his  death,  Ang.  S, 
1672.  He  wrote  several  religious  biographies  and  prac- 
tical works,  for  which  see  Uoefer,  Aoar.  Bioy,  Generuir, 
s.  V. 

SendaL    See  Sendeu 

Sendel,  a  kind  of  taffeta,  frequently  used  of  old  io 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  garments  and  bannersb  The 
clergy  in  1348  were  forbidden  to  wear  iheir  hair  nAkd 
with  fur  or  sendel. 

Senderling,  Jomr  Z.,  D.D.,  a  I^utheran  minister, 
was  bi>m  Nov.  12,  1800,  at  PhiUidcIphia,  Pa.  Harinj; 
in  early  life  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  t< 
useful  in  the  Master's  ser\'ice,  he  was  advised  to  prepare 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  1817  be  entered  Hartwick 
Classical  and  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
seven  3'ears.  Immediately  after  graduating  be  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  took  charge  of  a  small  Chuirb  in 
Clay,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1826  he  went  to  Centre 
Brunswick,  near  IVoy,  and  then  to  the  ci^  of  Troy, 
where  he  remained  till  1856,  when  he  received  a  call  as 
pastor  of  St.  PauVs  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.    In  the 
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spring  of  1967  he  resigned  his  pastontei  and  lived  a  re- 
tired life  oDtil  Dec.  20, 1877,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
rest.     {B.  P.) 

Senoca,  Lucius  A^xvjsub,  was  a  teacher,  rhetori- 
cian, philosopher,  poet,  essayist,  epi»tulognipher,  natural- 
iiit,  advocate,  magistrate,  and  statesman,  under  the  later 
Komaii  emperors  uf  the  adscitiiiuus  Julian  house.  It  is 
in  the  character  of  philosopher  that  his  reputation  has 
endured  through  all  subsequent  times.  This  reputation 
ha»  been  preserved,  as  it  was  generated,  mainly  by  the 
pi4uanc>'  of  his  style,  the  terseness  of  his  expression, 
the  incidiveness  and  the  epigrammatic  felicity  of  his 
phrase,  and  the  constant  ostentation  of  an  earnestness 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  factitious,  and  of  a  profun- 
dity which  is  more  apparent  than  real.  By  whatever 
arts  his  renown  was  attained,  or  by  whatever  accidents 
it  was  perpetuated,  the  name  of  Seneca  has  ever  contin- 
ued the  ntioat  notable  and  the  best  known  in  the  scantv 
catalogue  of  Koman  philosophers,  and  of  Romans  pre- 
tending to  philosophy.  There  has  been  no  period  in 
which  any  smattering  of  letters  survived  when  Seneca 
was  not  admired  and  cited.  His  own  profession,  *'  Nulla 
dies  sine  liuea,'*  has  been  applicable  to  him  in  many 
forms.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  schoolmen  of 
the  Middle  Age.  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their 
corrivals  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  had  all  frequent 
recouree  to  Seneca,  and  Shakespeare  was  reproached 
with  his  too  ready  use  of  the  convenient  repertory  of 
^itmes  and  maxims.  In  his  own  day,  Seneca  occupied 
a  conspicuous  station.  His  abilities  merited  a  very 
high  position,  and  his  accomplishments  accorded  with 
his  abilities.  He  obtained  the  qutestorship  and  the 
prstorabip  in  the  official  hierarchy  when  these  honors 
were  conferred  by  imperial  favor.  He  was  the  instruc- 
tor and  chief  minister  of  an  emperor  whose  excesses  and 
atnicities  have  made  the  name  of  Nero  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  brutal  and  heartless  in  despotism,  despicable 
in  license  and  vanity,  and  unparalleled  in  crime.  He 
lauded  frugality  and  simplicity  (/>e  TranquUL  A  mW, 
i,  5-^ ;  Ep.  II,  ii,  9),  and  echoed  the  desire  of  Propertius : 

**•  Utinam  Roniie  nemo  esset  dives ;  et  Ipce 
Straminea  posset  dux  bnbltare  caM.** 

But  while  eulogizing  cottage  life — ''domus  hasc  sapi- 
entts  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  adparatu" 
(/V  Constants  XV,  v) — he  passed  hb  days  in  splendid 
villas  and  in  palaces.  He  professed  the  wise  man's  in- 
difference to  the  hazards  of  life,  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
and  the  conditions  of  existence,  but  he  dwelt  in  all 
the  luxury  and  indulgence  of  Roman  sybaritism.  He 
preached  the  blessings  of  obscurity  in  the  press  of  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  He  strenuously  com- 
mended poverty,  but  he  more  sedulously  increased  his 
millions,  and  is  charged  with  provoking  the  most  serious 
of  British  revolts  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  usurious 
loans.  These  contrasts  were  human  weakness — "  mor- 
tal ibiis  mos  est  ex  magnis  majora  cupiendi'*  (Z>e  Benef, 
III,  iii,  2) — ^but  they  were  not  the  sage's  triumphs  over 
human  infirmities  and  worldly  temptations.  He  ad- 
dressed his  treatise  On  CUmeney  to  Nen),  but  he  dis- 
guised, if  he  did  not  sanction,  the  poisoning  of  Claudi- 
us ;  be  jostitied  the  assassination  of  Agrippina  by  her 
son,  and  he  failed  to  prevent  the  divorce  and  munler  of 
the  empress  Octavia.  He  might  well  exclaim,  "  Mali 
inter  makis  vivimus**  (/>e  Iroi^  III,  xxvi,4).  Could  he 
find  an  excuse  in  another  of  his  sayings,  "Mansuete 
immansueta  tractanda?"  {ibid,  xxvit,  3).  He  expatiated 
on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and  wrote  at  great  length  On  Be- 
neficence,  bat  he  enriched  himself  by  imperial  confisca- 
tions. He  exulted  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  true 
philosopher,  and  cringed  to  the  freedmen  and  minions 
of  an  imbecile  and  semi-idiotic  sovereign  {ConsoL  ad 
Poljfb,;  Dion  Cass.  LXL  x).  He  was  prominent  among 
the  Stoics  of  the  time,  whom  he  patronized  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  by  hb  predications,  he  was  chief  among 
the  satellites  and  profligates  of  the  court,  whom  he  re- 
buked by  hb  precepts,  but  did  not  stigmatize  by  bb 


retirement.  In  all  things  he  was  a  rhetorician  and  an 
actor.  His  literary  productions  glitter  with  the  corus- 
cations of  unintermitting  paradox  and  antithesis ;  but 
the  paradox  of  his  tenets  and  the  antithesb  of  hb  style 
are  less  novel  and  less  startling  than  the  contrasts  be- 
tween hb  professions  and  his  career,  hb  doctrine  and 
hb  practice  {vavra  rd  ivavruitTa  o\^  i^cXo<rd^(  «roi- 
iav  TiXifX^  [Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x]).  The  image  and 
example  of  his  life  were  his  bequest  to  his  friends. 
They  should  have  been  accompanied  with  the  epigraph, 

"  Deflcior  prndeus  artls  ab  arte  mea." 

At  the  firet  contemplation  of  these  strange  anomalies 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  **  tota  vita  mentitur^'  (A/>.  V, 
iv,  10) — his  life  was  all  a  lie.  But  much  that  is  con- 
tradictory, much  that  may  invite  the  sternest  reproba- 
tion, may  be  palliated  by  regarding  the  times,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation,  and  the  artificial  and  discolored 
lights  under  which  all  is  seen.  Such  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, between  the  philosophy  and  the  conduct  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  to  require  cautious  esti- 
mation. 

I.  Life, — L.  Ann»us  Seneca  was  the  second  son  of  M. 
Annteus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  the 
Controversial  Exercise*  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
rhetoric.  His  elder  brother,  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  had  assumed  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  advocate  Junius  Gallio,  by  whom  he 
had  been  adopted.  His  younger  brother,  L.  Annsus 
Mela,  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  the  poet  of  the  Pharsa- 
luu  Marcus,  the  founder  of  the  distingubhed  family, 
was  a  citizen  from  Corduba,  in  Spain,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  He  was  wealthy,  reputable,  accomplished, 
and  noted  for  his  wonderful  memorv.  He  took  an  em- 
inent  position  at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  lived 
to  be  an  octogenarian.  His  illustrious  sou  was  bom  at 
Corduba.  but  was  transferred  to  Rome  in  earlv  life,  and 
was  educated  there  under  his  father  and  Papirius  Fabi- 
anua.  Attains,  and  Sotion.  Fabianus  he  mentions  fre- 
quently in  hb  works  with  respect  and  affection.  By 
Sotion  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  vagaries,  and 
asceticbm  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Seneca  was  so  earnest 
in  his  abstinences  and  in  his  renunciation  of  animal  food 
that  he  became  emaciated  and  endangered  his  health. 
By  the  urgent  persuasions  of  his  father  he  abamloned 
hb  fasts  and  vigils,  and  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  se- 
vere philosophy  to  the  business  of  life.  He  adopted  a 
forensic  career.  The  remains  of  Seneca  attest  hb  abil- 
ities, the  breadth  of  his  culture,  the  diversity  of  hb  ac- 
quirements, the  vigor  of  his  fancy,  the  variety  of  his 
reflections,  the  fluency  and  perspicuity  of  his  style.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence  and  lucrative  employment.  He 
became  quiestor,  at  what  time  b  unknown,  but  probably 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Under  Caius  his 
life  was  nearly  cut  short.  Jealousy  of  his  talents,  envy 
of  his  distinction,  apprehension  of  his  sentiments,  batrMi 
of  his  opinions  and  associations,  or  more  adequate  provo- 
cations, excited  that  insane  and  furious  emperor's  hos- 
tility, and  he  was  designated  for  execution.  By  adroit 
intervention  he  was  spared,  on  the  representation  that 
he  would  soon  sink  under  disease.  Two  vears  later 
Caligula  was  assassinated,  but  Seneca  survived.  The 
opening  of  the  new  reign  was  inauspicious  to  him. 
Claudius  banished  him  to  the  sterile  and  inhospitable 
island  of  Corsica—'*  Horrida  desertis  imdique  vasta  lo- 
cis."  Mes»alina  suspected  his  intimacy  with  the  em- 
peror^s  nieces,  Agrippina  and  Julia,  and  alleged  an  in- 
trigue with  one  or  both.  Seneca  was  safer  and  more 
innocent  on  the  most  inhospitable  coast  than  in  the 
company  of  any  of  these  infamous  sirens.  He  had  al- 
ready addressed  hb  tractate  Oti  Anger  to  hb  brother 
Novatus,  who  had  not  yet  become  Gallio.  Little  of  his 
fortitude,  and  nothing  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  philos- 
opher, were  displayed  by  Seneca  in  his  exile.  In  the 
first  period  of  his  expatriation  he  achieved  a  Consola-^ 
tion  to  f/elriot  his  mother,  to  calm  her  natural  grief  at 
the  violent  and  hazardous  separatioiu    It  abounds  ia 
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showy  sentiments,  in  exquisite  expressions,  in  whole- 
some but  exaggerated  reflections,  which  fall  upon  the 
expectant  ear  like  the  sound  of  hollow  brass.  His 
equanimity  is  belied  by  his  effort  to  discover,  to  multi- 
ply, and  to  adorn  reasons  for  equanimity.  The  impres- 
sion is  irresistible  that  the  affected  contentment  of  the 
sage  is  only  the  triumph  of  the  rhetorician,  and  intend- 
ed to  attract  public  admiration  and  sympathy.  This 
unfavorable  effect  is  deepened  by  the  ComoUition  to 
Pohfbws,  also  composed  in  the  Corsican  seclusion,  and 
written  to  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius  to  comfort 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  to  invoke  for  him- 
self the  commiseration  of  the  libertine  and  the  favor  of 
his  master.  The  wise  man,  who,  like  Ovid,  had  be- 
moaned the  miseries  of  banishment  in  elegiac  verse, 
declared  that,  under  Claudius,  "  the  life  of  exiles  was 
more  tranquil  than  that  of  princes  under  Caius."  He 
enlarged  upon  the  resplendent  qualities  of  the  stupid, 
misled,  blundering  pedant  on  the  throne,  whose  pump- 
kifdfcation  he  was  to  celebrate  after  his  death  in  bitter 
satire.  The  intense  servility  and  adulation  of  the  twen- 
ty-sixth chapter  of  this  discreditable  Consolation  have 
often  attracted  remark ;  but  it  has  high  literary  merits. 

After  eight  years  not  unprofitably  spent,  Seneca  was 
recalled  frum  his  exile.  The  new  empress,  Agrippina, 
mindful  of  old  intimacy,  or  anxious  for  additional  sup- 
port, summoned  him  from  the  sterile  ntcks  of  Corsica  to 
the  luxury  and  license  of  the  imperial  palace.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  praetorship,  and  appointed  tutor  to  her 
son,  the  young,  handsome,  promising  Domidus  Nero. 
Had  not  Alexander  been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle?  What 
might  not  be  anticipated  from  the  disciple  of  Seneca? 
It  was  very  shortly  before  the  acceptance  of  this  charge 
that  he  had  written  the  Consolatio  ad  Marciam  on  the 
death  of  her  son.  It  was  apparently  followed  by  the 
disquisition  On  Tranquility,  Unreality  of  emotion 
characterizes  both  works.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of 
Cremutius  Cordus,  the  republican  historian  of  the  last 
civil  wars.  Her  son,  for  whom  she  was  tardily  con- 
soled, had  been  dead  three  years.  The  praise  of  intel- 
lectual calm  came  with  a  suspicious  air  from  one  who 
had  been  fretting  and  moaning  in  obscurity  for  eight 
years,  and  was  ready  to  welcome  the  bustle  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  court.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  proposals  of  Agrippina  to  for- 
sake tranquillity.  She  was  scheming  to  advance  to 
the  throne  a  son  of  whom  his  father  had  said  that  noth- 
ing but  a  monster  could  spring  from  such  parents.  The 
throne  was  secured  by  poisoning  the  old  and  uxorious 
emperor.  Seneca  became  prime-minister  and  chief  ad- 
ministrator under  Agrippina,  with  Biirrus  as  head  of 
military  affairs.  The  first  service  of  the  political  or 
politic  philosopher  was  to  compose  for  his  pupil  a  ful- 
some laudation  of  the  murdered  prince,  whose  memory 
he  lampooned  himself.  The  Neronian  lauds  were  so 
highly  appreciated  that  the  senate  directed  them  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  pillar  of  silver,  and  to  lie  read  by  the 
pnctors  when  they  entered  on  their  office.  When  Nero 
had  been  a  year  upon  the  throne,  his  younger  colleague, 
Britannicus,  the  son  and  true  heir  of  Claudius,  was  re- 
moved out  of  his  path — perhaps  by  poison,  though  this 
has  been  disputed  in  late  years.  At  this  opportune  mo- 
ment, Seneca  addresses  to  his  imperial  pupil  the  notable 
treatise  On  Clemmcy,  What  was  the  demand  for  it,  un- 
less cruel  dispositions  had  been  manifested  ?  How  could 
they  have  been  carried  into  effect  unless  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  Seneca,  who  was  now  in  the  height  of  his 
power?  Tacitus  alleges  (^Ann,  XHI,  xi)  that  he  pub- 
lished Nero*s  frequent  asseverations  of  his  clemency 
**  testificando  quam  honesta  prseciperet,  vel  jactandi 
ingenii.** 

Seneca  is  charged  with  encouraging  and  excusing 
Nero's  amour  with  Acte  to  prevent  worse  excesses. 
The  offence  was  venial  in  comparison  with  other  sub- 
8er\*iences.  This  liaison,  h<»wever,  irritated  Agrippina, 
and  inflamed  the  growing  hostility  between  the  mother 
and  the  son.     Public  affairs  continued  to  be  conducted 


quietly  and  pfOBpeiously,  and  Senect  has  reaped  tbe 
honor.  The  calm  was  only  on  the  suxfaee.  A  km 
years  later,  the  indictment  of  Suilliua,  under  the  anti- 
qaated  Cincian  law,  brought  discredit  upon  Seneca,  who 
appears  to  have  been  active  in  the  prosecution.  Stdl- 
lius,  in  his  defence,  turned  savagely  upon  him— char^ 
him  with  having  been  the  quaestor  of  Germanicos,  aod 
with  having  corrupt«d  his  daughter  none  the  less;  de- 
manded by  what  wisdom  or  by  what  precepis  of  phi- 
losophy he  bad  accumulated  such  a  vast  estate  in  f«KiT 
years  of  imperial  friendship;  denounced  him  for  cach- 
ing rich  and  childless  men,  as  with  a  net,  and  for  ex- 
hausting Italy  with  his  usuries  (TaciL  Am,  XIII,  xlii). 
The  arts  of  the  infamous  Poppaea  Sabina  widened  the 
breach  between  Agrippina  and  her  son,  and  the  trust 
and  influence  of  Seneca  sickened  with  the  dediiiing  au- 
thority of  Agrippina.  He  was  alarmed  and  jeopardiaaed 
by  the  unnatural  combat.  The  mother  sustained  the 
rights  of  the  injured  empress  Octavia;  the  son  yielded 
to  the  wiles  of  the  sorceress  Poppsa  Sabina,  wbuse  vie- 
tory  portended  the  utter  overt hn>w  of  the  maternal  $•- 
premacy.  It  was  a  conflict  to  be  terminated  only  bv 
the  death  of  Nero  or  of  Agrippina.  The  mother,  by 
whose  crimes  he  had  secured  the  throne,  was  the  vic- 
tim. It  was  generally  credited  that  Seneca  and  Borres 
assented  to  the  matricide,  though  they  devolved  the  «• 
ecution  on  other  instruments.  Seneca  has  been  accused 
of  suggesting  the  crime  to  regain  Nero*s  oonfldenoe. 
That  he  defended  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  admits 
no  exculpation.  A  later  minister  of  Rome  wekoooed 
death  rather  than  stain  his  conscience  by  apologizii^ 
for  a  less  atrocity ;  but  the  meanness  of  Seneca's  coob- 
plicity  in  the  crime  sustained  him  in  his  poution.  if  not 
in  his  full  ascendency,  for  a  few  years  longer.  He  was 
still  the  first  subject  in  the  empire,  the  meet  prominent 
of  the  imperial  ministers,  when  the  ^  Quinquennium 
Neronis,"  the  first  five  years  of  the  new  reign,  was  ctkr 
brate4  by  the  Quinquennalian  games.  The  imaginsiy 
felicity  of  these  years  was  long  a  memory  and  a  regret 
to  the  Roman  world,  and  posterity  has  acce|>ted  the  in- 
pression  which  was  then  made.  To  Seneca  has  been 
assigned  the  credit  of  those  halcyon  days.  Yet  Britan* 
nicus  had  been  suspiciously  removed;  A^ppina  bad 
been  murdered  by  her  son,  and  Seneca  had  justified  the 
murder;  Poppsea  Sabina  had  supplanted  Octavia,  tnd 
insured  her  subsequent  divorce  and  assaasinatian.  Tbc 
Quinquennium  Neroiiis  was  a  theatrical  illunon— t 
hj'pocrisy  of  brief  duration.  With  the  death  of  Bom? 
(A.D.  62),  the  scene  rapidly  changes.  The  marrisge 
of  Poppsea  Sabina  to  the  emperor,  the  divorce  and  mur- 
der of  the  young  and  innocent  empress  Octavia  at  tbe 
age  of  nineteen,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Seneca's  in- 
fluence were  nearly  simultaneous — "  Bf  ors  Burn  infr^t 
SenecsB  potentiam"  (Tacit.  Ann,  XIV,  Hi,  1).  About 
the  same  time,  Paul  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Korae. 
on  his  appeal  to  Caesar.  Signs  and  portents,  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  terrified  the  superstitiousii  Earthquakes 
and  bloody  comets  spread  distress  and  consternation, 
and  pestilence  succeeded.  In  the  second  summer  after 
the  murder  of  Octavia,  the  fearful  conflagrati<Mi  wbich 
led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  the  maityr- 
dom  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  devastated  tbe  city 
for  six  days  and  seven  nights.  During  these  years, 
Seneca's  influence  had  vanished,  and  his>  peril  bad  been 
ever  before  him.  The  asseverations  of  Nero  **  that  be 
would  perish  rather  than  injure  him**  (Siieton.  SfT*K 
xxxv)  were  scarcely  reassuring.  A  convenient  arobi|nri- 
ty  may  be  detected  in  the  phrase.  Seneca  begged  for  hii 
dismissal  from  court ;  he  proposed  to  surrender  bis  viUai 
and  his  vast  estates,  his  five  hundred  ivory-footed  chain 
of  citron,  his  three  or  four  millions  of  substance  (Tarit. 
Ann,  XIY,  liv;  Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x).  His  entreaties 
and  his  offers  were  disregarded,  bnt  he  sought  an  oiien- 
tatious  seclusion.  He  endeavored  to  conceal  binself 
tmder  the  garb  of  a  philosopher;  he  returned  Co  tbe  !»* 
ceticisms  of  his  youth ;  he  seemed  oblivions  of  bnmao 
affairs,  and  to  hold  communion  only  with  pbilosopliT 
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and  with  bis  God.  "  Deo  parere,  libertin  esf  (Senec. 
De  Vit.  Beat,  xv,  7).  To  these  yean  of  solicitous  ob- 
scurity belong  his  best  and  most  characteristic  works — 
the  treatises  De  l^rovidentiOy  D€  BrwUate  VittB^  De 
yUti  BtaUh,  De  BeneJicUst  the  Letters  to  LucUutM,  and 
the  Naiund  Q/ueMtiont,  The  danger  so  long  foreseen 
was  not  averted  by  philosophical  pretensions  or  by 
rhetorical  homilies.  Seneca,  whether  justly  or  not,  was 
believed  or  declared  to  be  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Calpumius  Fiso.  Was  he  guilty  ?  The  recorded  evi- 
dence ia  wholly  inadequate.  The  probabilities  alone 
conrict  him,  and  guilt  in  this  case  would  be  the  most 
innocent  of  his  criminalities.  He  knew  his  own  perU; 
he  knew  the  penistent  and  unscrupulous  bloodthirsti- 
nem  of  his  pupil ;  he  knew  the  present  and  impending 
miseries  of  the  Roman  world  when  Nero's  passions  were 
unleashed ;  he  had  been  cognizant  and  acquiescent,  per- 
haps active  in  some  oases,  in  the  murder  of  Claudius,  of 
Agrippina,  of  Octavia,  and  probably  in  many  more  as- 
8a.*«$inatioii8u  There  is  no  appeal  for  him  from  his  sus- 
picious life  to  his  sentimentjd  morality,  however  lofty, 
pore,  and  fascinating.  He  was  ordered  to  die,  and  the 
same  decree  was  issued  against  his  brother  Gallic  (but 
see  Tacit.  Ann,  XV,  Ixxiii)  and  his  nephew,  the  poet  Lu- 
can.  The  faul  mandate  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  his 
death  was  lingering  and  painfuL  Nothing  in  the  life 
of  Seneca  became  him  more  or  was  more  consistent  with 
his  philosophy  than  his  manner  of  leaving  it  There 
was  something  of  parade — something  of  the  vos  pltiudite 
of  a  classic  comedy;  but  the  ancients  were  always  actors, 
and  the  ostentation  of  philosophic  calm  and  indiflTerence 
had  been  the  habit  of  Seneca's  life,  and  could  not  be 
wholly  abandoned  in  the  last  act,  when  the  situation 
was  so  tragic  and  imposing,  so  apt  for  one  of  his  own 
dramas.  The  story  of  Seneca's  serene  but  lingering 
death  is  tohl  by  Tacitus  (ibid,  XV,  lix-lxv)  with  elabo- 
rate art  and  with  the  most  adroit  dHoj-'Oacuro,     It  is 

one  of  the  most 
^H2/^  finished  of  the 
numerous  de- 
lineations in 
distemper  of 
that  consum- 
mate artist, 
and  has  fur- 
nished the  ex- 
emplar  for 
many  inferior 
copies.  The 
story  has  been 
so  often  repeat- 
ed, and  is  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it 
need  not  be  re- 
iterated here; 
but  a  suspicion 
Seneca.    (Prom  an  antique  bust)        remains  that 

some  of  the  touches  of  the  painter's  brush  have  no  better 
justification  than  there  was  for  the  loose  rumor  reported 
by  him  that  the  conspirators  had  designed,  if  suocessfid, 
to  elevate  Seneca  to  the  throne  of  the  Ccesars. 

IL  Writings. — The  literary  remains  of  Seneca  are  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  productions  are  moral 
e4sa3r8,  fragments  of  such  essays,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ly-four  Letters  to  Lncilius  (which  are  themselves  es- 
Mvt),  the  LufUis  de  Morte  ClaudH  (or  ApocolocyfUh(m»)y 
and  seven  books  ot  Natural  Qtusiions,  or  speculations  in 
natural  history.  The  Apocolocynthosis  is  a  medley  of 
lirose  and  rerse,  but  its  authorship  is  doubtful.  Sene- 
ca'^  poetry  consists  of  nine  epigrams — the  wail  ot  the 
exile — and  ten  trageiUes,  one  of  which  (the  Octavia') 
cannut  have  been  written  by  him,  while  it  remains  un- 
ceruin  whether  he  wrote  any  of  them.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  Seneca's  style  may  be  gathered  from  the  in- 
cidental remarks  already  made.  It  may  sufllce  at  this 
time  to  quote  the  just  censure  of  the  emperor  (Jains, 
**  Arena  tiae  caloe,"  and  to  approve  the  equally  brief 
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and  accurate  criticism  of  Quintilian, ''  Abnndat  dulcibns 
vitits."  It  is  always  affected,  it  is  always  pointetl,  it  is 
always  attractive,  it  is  alwa3rs  radiant ;  but  it  is  a  string 
of  artificial  gems,  not  of  ^Orient  pearls  at  random 
strung,*'  or  of  genuine  diamonds. 

There  are  some  old  ftbrications  ascribed  to  Seneca, 
which  should  not  be  left  altogether  unnoticed.  One  of 
these  is  the  treatise  De  Formula  Honestm  Vita,  which 
was  constantly  cited  as  his  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
now  attributed  to  Martinus  Dumiensis,  a  Christian  writ- 
er contemporaneous  with  Justinian.  The  other  is  the 
imaginary  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul, 
which  was  known  to  Jerome.  These  letters  are  indubi- 
tably spurious ;  but  an  acquaintance  between  the  pagan 
moralist  and  the  Christian  missionary  is  not  without 
probability,  though  it  is  without  evidence.  The  belief 
in  such  acquaintance,  and  the  favorable  acceptance  of 
the  LeMers  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  encouraged  the 
fancv  that  Seneca  had  been  converted  to  Christianitv. 
More  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  possibility  of 
such  intercourse  is  the  dose  agreement  between  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  philosopher  and 
in  the  EpiwtUs  of  the  apostle,  and  the  singular  conso- 
nance of  the  maxims  of  the  Stoic  rhetorician  with  the 
precepts  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  This  signifi- 
cant concord  has  often  been  noticed,  and  recently,  with 
especial  care,  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  new  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  parallelisms  are  most  frequent  and  most 
startling — of  course  in  ethical  rather  than  in  theologi* 
cal  matters.  Almost  equally  suggestive  is  the  fact  that 
the  ethical  productions  of  Seneca  are  much  after  the 
fashion  of  sermons  and  hortatory  discourses^preaching 
a  purer  faith,  a  cleaner  heart,  and  virtuous  action  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  and  unbelieving  generation.  An  ob- 
vious explanation  is  that  which  induced  the  suppositi- 
tious correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul.  When 
this  is  rejected,  it  is  eas}*  to  presume  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  constant  communications  of  all 
kinds  between  the  several  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  Christian  influence  was  early  discernible  at 
Rome,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  contemporaneous 
Roman  law.  There  was  a  Christian  communitv  in  the 
palace  at  an  early  period.  But  this  does  not  explain 
alL  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  Seneca  there  was  an 
earnest  and  widely  extended  movement  in  the  line  of 
moral  renovation,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  growth 
of  Stoicism  at  Rome  and  the  expansion  of  its  doctrines, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  writings  of  Philo-Jud«us,  by  Sibyl- 
line forgerieS)  and  by  the  memorable  career  of  ApoUo- 
nius  Tyaneus,  which  has  been  disguised  and  obscured 
by  the  fictions  of  his  biographers.  It  does  not  confiict 
with  a  reverential  interpretation  of  "  the  ways  of  (lod 
to  man"  to  conjecture  that  the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars 
which  had  spread  from  Calpe  to  the  Euphrates,  the  con- 
sequent disintegration  of  society  everj'where,  and  the 
general  dissoluteness  which  those  wars  had  engendered, 
produced,  along  with  the  decay  of  pagan  belief,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  need,  a  solicitude  for  the  accomplish- 
ment, and  attempts  at  the  introduction,  of  a  religious 
regeneration.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  nations  would  be  a  natural  preparation  for  the 
reception  and  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Nor  does  it 
seem  alien  to  the  course  of  Providence,  who  never  ef- 
fects great  changes  per  eaUuniy  and  to  whom  '*  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  a  day." 

III.  Philosophy, — No  distinct  scheme  of  philosophy 
can  claim  Seneca  as  either  its  founder  or  its  systematic 
expositor.  He  only  enlarged  the  lines,  adorned  the 
precepts,  and  amplified  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
which  he  professed.  He  declare<l  himself  a  Stoic,  has 
always  been  so  regarded,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by 
Zeller,  Ueberweg,  and  the  other  historians  of  ancient 
philosophy.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  upon  his 
doctrines.  They  are  those  of  the  Stoics  (q.  v.).  But 
Seneca  was  much  more  and  much  less  than  a  Stoic  of 
the  oltl  and  rigid  school,  and  much  of  his  favor  in  his 
own  and  in  later  times  may  be  attributed  to  the  excels 
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and  the  defect*  He  was  thoroughly  unsystematic  and 
discontinuous.  He  indulges  in  no  speculation  to  estab- 
lish or  to  fortify  the  theory.  Ue  employs  the  current 
tenets  for  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  He  had  a 
broader  comprehension  than  Zeno  or  Chrysippus.  He 
was  latitudinarian  in  his  sentiments.  He  applauds  the 
character,  commends  the  ethical  doctrines,  and  cites  the 
maxims  of  Epicurus.  He  inclines  to  the  large  intelli- 
gence of  the  Peripatetics,  and  emulates  the  spiritual  as- 
pirations of  the  Academics.  Philosophy,  in  his  concep- 
tion, was  no  abstract  and  recondite  study,  of  service 
only  in  the  closet :  it  was  the  rule  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  distractions  and  temptations,  of  uncertainties  and 
dangers— a  refuge  for  the  troubled  mind,  a  shelter  from 
suspicion  and  envy,  a  defence  against  tyranny,  and  the 
balm  of  a  serene  conscience  {Dt  Beat.  Vit,  xv). 

Philosophy  has  been,  since  the  Christian  revelation, 
so  dbtinct  from  religion,  or  so  completely  identified 
with  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  its  character, 
Its  charms,  and  its  value  in  those  ages  when  it  was  the 
sole  substitute  for  revealed  truth — when  from  its  dark, 
intricate,  and  insoluble  problems  could  alone  be  expect- 
ed vague  hopes  and  vaguer  aspirations,  where  Christian- 
itv  affords  absolute  assurance  to  all.    Bv  the  cultivated 

m  m 

and  inquiring  pagan,  philosophy  was  pursued  as  the 
guide  of  life,  the  moderator  of  prosperity,  the  solace  in 
adversity,  the  oracular  response  to  the  eager  questions 
which  the  earnest  heart  and  intelligent  mind  are  ever 
asking  about  here  and  hereafter — about  the  world,  its 
origin,  and  its  governance ;  about  man,  his  duties  and 
his  destinies;  about  all  that  lies  beyond  the  dark  veil 
of  death  and  the  darker  veil  of  birth.  This  is  fully 
manifested  in  Seneca's  invitation  to  Paulinus  to  seek 
"the  shady  spaces  of  divine  philosophy"  (/>s  Brev, 
Vitce,  xix,  1,2). 

Philosophy  offered  many  inducements  to  its  pursuit 
or  its  pretence  under  the  early  empire.  It  was  a  disci- 
pline of  mind  and  heart  to  those  of  gentle  disposition 
and  refined  tastes  whose  easy  circumstances  in  life  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  public  or  professional 
vocations.  Hence  philosophy  grew  into  a  fashion,  and 
the  fashion,  like  all  fashions,  moral  or  religious,  was  of- 
ten perverted  into  a  cloak  or  a  pretence. 

Under  the  pressure  of  despotic  rule,  slight  differences 
become  ^mbols  of  political  faith.  At  Rome,  Stoicism 
associated  itself  with  regrets  for  the  republic,  with  a 
mild,  inert  aversion  to  the  empire,  or  with  a  more  de- 
cided anti|withy  to  the  emperor.  Lord  of  himself,  the 
Stoic  asserted  his  independence  of  all  c(»ntrol  of  man  by 
governments  or  by  fortune.  The  haughty  pretension 
affonled  little  offence  to  the  constituted  powers.  The 
sole  sovereignty  of  I  he  Stoic  had  its  single  throne  with- 
in his  own  bosom.  There  he,  too,  was  emperor;  he 
cared  for  naught  beyond.  He  had  thus  the  credit  of 
independence,  without  assuming  the  complexion  of  a 
conspirator  or  a  revolutionary.  Every  age  illustrates 
the  facility  with  which  prevalent  principles  shrivel  up 
into  empty  forms.  Loud  professions  may  disguise  hol- 
low sentiments.  Sentiments  accordant  with  the  profes- 
sions ma}'  be  sincerely  entertained,  and  yet  produce  nei- 
ther earnestness  of  feeling  nor  constancy  of  action.  Men 
will  more  readilv  die  for  their  avowed  faith  than  live 
for  it.  Genuine  martvra  mav  be  found  who  would  scarce- 
ly  practice  what  they  die  for.  Their  faith  is  in  their 
pnifession — *'Cum  verba  cnipenmt,  adfectus  ad  consue- 
tiidinem  relabuntur*^  (Senec.  De  Bret.  Vit.  vi,  8).  Of 
such  was  Seneca.  Augustine's  comment  on  his  boast 
of  independence  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  virtues : 
"Adfuit  scribenti,  viventi  defuit"  (/>«  Civ.  Dei^  vi,  x). 
To  this  danger  he  was  peculiarly  exposed.  He  was 
courtly  in  manners  and  courtly  in  associations,  amiable 
and  impressible  in  disposition,  serene  and  averse  to  vio- 
lent emotions ;  of  affectionate  and  placid  temperament, 
rather  than  of  deep  and  solid  nature ;  vain  rather  than 
ambitious,  and  ever  mindful  of  his  own  interest.  His 
birth,  his  home  influences,  his  education,  his  vocation, 
bis  career,  his  experience  in  either  fortune,  led  him  to 


deem  that  best  which  was  most  plausible  <Mr 
cure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  great  rhetorician,  bmught 
up  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  destined  for  a 
rhetorician,  winning  early  prodt,  distinction,  and  pffo> 
motion  by  rhetorical  displays.  Rhetoric  was  the  pas- 
sion of  the  time :  he  was  not  constituted  to  despise  iL 
He  declared,  "  Oratio  sollicita  philosophum  non  deoet" 
{Ep.  XYI,  v,  4) ;  yet  his  expression  was  always  cariooi 
and  surpruing.  He  has  given  us  the  maxim,  '*  (^lalis 
vir,  talis  oratio."  It  may  be  justly  inverted,  Qnalb 
oratio,  talis  vir. 

All  that  remains  of  Seneca  shows  that  he  was  noth* 
ing  if  not  rhetorical,  llie  tartness  of  expresarai.  the 
compression  of  phrase,  the  fertility  of  fancy,  the  paradox 
of  thought,  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Tbeie 
things  did  not  make  him  false,  but  unreal.  They  did 
not  make  him  insincere,  but  superficial.  His  predikc^ 
tions  were  good,  but  evanescent  in  action.  He  had  the 
fragility'  of  the  man  who  looks  to  form  and  fashion,  cot 
to  substance.  This  may  explain  the  contradict  ion  bc> 
tween  the  ethical  theory  and  the  pensooal  morality  of 
Seneca.  An  instructive  parallel,  on  a  lower  plane  and 
with  narrower  exorbitancies,  is  furnished  by  the  ocw- 
trast  between  the  character  and  the  Night  Tkovj^t  of 
Edward  Young. 

It  is  a  perilous  and  doubtful  task  to  unveil  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart;  to  reconcile  the  complex  and  often 
unconscious  duplicities  of  human  nature;  to  decide 
where  delusion  ends  and  deception  begins;  to  estimaie 
the  force  of  temptations  and  the  degrees  of  resistance  to 
them ;  to  discern  the  subtle  harmony  which  binds  all 
the  parts  of  life  together,  and  may  unite  general  purity 
and  noble  appetencies  to  grievous  frailties  and  ignoble 
crimes.  None  but  the  All-seeing  One,  **  to  whom  aO 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"*  can 
pierce  the  obscure  mazes  of  human  motives.  Tbehar>^, 
censorious,  confident,  sweeping,  unrestricted  judgmeiu 
will  blunder,  whether  it  praise  or  blame — "  Ut  absr»lvi- 
ris,  ignosce"  (Senec.  De  Bene/.  VII,  xxviii,  8).  Was  it 
a  CTv  from  his  own  lacerated  consdeuce  when  Seneci 
exclaimed  so  trulv  and  so  sadlv, 

*'Maguos  bumanam  pectus  receseas  hahetP 

(Fragm.  lii,  iMAimiriO 

lY.  Literature. — The  historians  of  ancient  phiksophr 
and  the  Works  nf  Seneca,  of  course.  See  also  Uaiirf, 
The  Life  of  L,  A  rtncevs  Seneca^  de$cribed  bjf  Juttut  Lip- 
sius,  in  The  Workes  ofL,  Anncttts  Seneat,  both  MoraU 
and  NatvraU  (Lond.  1614) ;  La  Grange,  Vie  de  Smifu 
(Paris,  1819) ;  Aubertin,  De  Sap,  Dodorihns  gut  a  fit. 
Morte  ad  Neron,  Princip.  Roma  Viguerunl  (ibuL  1K57'»: 
Bernhardt,  Die  Anachauung  de*  Seneca  vom  i'mremm 
(Wittenb.  1861  );  Seidler,  Die  religi^-sittliche  WtU- 
anschavitng  des  Philosopken  L.  Annavs  Seneea  (Ynn- 
stadt,  1868) ;  Dourif,  Du  Stoicisme  et  du  CAristunnmf, 
etc  (Paris,  1863) ;  Mont^e,  Le  Stoicisme  a  Borne  (iW. 
1865);  Martha,  Lea  Moralistes  tovi  P Empire  Romak 
(ibid.  1866) ;  Stahr,  Agrippina,  die  Mutter  Aero'*  (Bed 
1867) ;  Lightfoot,  Kaaag  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  ap. 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  Westmuuttr 
Rev.  Julv,  1867,  No.  clxxiii,  art.  ii ;  Merivale,  Rtmam 
under  the  Empire  (Ltuid.  1850-62).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Senectus,  in  Roman  mythiilogy,  a  personificatioa 
of  old  age.    He  dwells  at  the  entrance  to  Hades. 

Seneh.    See  Bush. 

Se'neh  (Heb.  Seneh' y hSp, thorn;  Sept.  Zcwa  IT^t- 
*Evvaapj  Alex,  omits] ;  Vulg.  Sene),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  "  passa^ 
of  Michmash"  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  of  Jooa- 
than  and  his  armor-bearer  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4).  It  was  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  ti> 
Geba  (A.  V.  "Gibeah**).  The  name  in  Hebrew  fDtn» 
a  "  thorn,"  or  thorn-bush,  and  is  applied  elsewhere  oslr 
to  the  memorable  thorn  of  Horeb ;  but  whether  it  re- 
fers in  this  instance  to  the  shape  of  the  rock  or  to  the 
growth  of  seneh  upon  it,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  Ist- 
ter  is  more  consistent  with  analogy.    It  b  renariabk 
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that  j4ioephi»  (  War,  v,  2, 1),  in  describing  the  route  of 
Titus  fiwD  the  north  tu  Jeniaalem,  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  bis  army  was  at  a  spot  "  which  in 
the  Jewn'  tongue  is  called  the  valley"  (or  perhaps  the 
plain)  **  of  thorns  (ajcav^wv  av\btv\  near  a  certain  vil- 
lage called  Gabathsaoule/'  L  e.  Gibeath  of  SauL  The 
ravine  of  Michmash  is  about  four  miles  from  the  hill 
which  ia,  with  tolerable  certainty,  identified  with  Gib- 
eah.  This  distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Jose- 
phus*8  expression;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice. — 
Smith.  Between  Jeba,  or  Geba,  and  Mukhmas,  or  Mich- 
mash, there  are  two  narrow  and  deep  valle3's,  or  gorges, 
runniu|r  nearly  parallel  towards  the  east,  with  a  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous  ridge  between  them.  These  two 
valleys  unite  a  little  lower  down,  L  e.  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  direct  line  from  Jeba  to  Mukhmas.  The 
onlinary  route  descends  obliquely  to  the  right  from 
Jeba,  and  passes  through  the  united  valley  at  the  junc- 
tion, rounding  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  then 
ascends  obliquely*  to  the  left  towards  Mukhmas.  This 
is  the  passage  of  Michmash  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  xiii, 
23 ;  Isa.  x,  2S,  29.  The  ridge  between  the  two  valleys 
has  two  steep  or  precipitous  sides,  one  facing  the  south 
towards  Geba,  and  the  other  facing  the  north  towards 
Michmash.  These  were  the  two  "  sharp  rucks"  or  prec- 
ipices called  "  Seneh"  and  "  Buzez."  The  two  valleys 
are  still  called  Sutoeineh  and  Buwnzeh,  Jeba  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  Suweineh,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  Mukhmas  on  the  north  edge  of  Buweizeh. 
— ^Fairliaim.  Lieut.  Conder  regards  the  valley  of  Su- 
weineh itself  as  a  trace  of  the  name  Seneh,  and  thinks 
itd  opposite  walls  were  scaled  by  Jonathan  {Qmir,  State- 
maU  of  the  "^  Pal  Explor.  Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  62) ;  and 
he  graphically  describes  the  descent  of  his  own  sur^ 
veying  party  down  the  rocks  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine, 
ii,  113).     See  Bozbz. 

Sente  {old  men),  a  name  given  to  the  primates  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Africa.  Here  the  primacy 
was  not  confined,  as  in  other  places,  to  the  civil  me- 
tropolis, but  always  went  along  with  the  oldest  bishop 
of  the  province,  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  vir- 
tue of  bis  seniority,  whatever  place  he  lived  in. 

Seneschal,  a  monkish  name  for  a  steward,  His 
duties  were  to  seat  the  guests  in  the  guest-hall,  send 
presents  to  strangers  of  degree,  and  in  some  cases  to 
have  chaige  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  stewards  of  the  year  or  months,  minor 
canons  or  vicars,  who  catered  for  the  common  table. 

Seng^ler,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Husenstamm,  near  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  Sept.  11, 1799.    When  twenty  years  of  age,  after 
having  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  entered 
the  gymnasium  at  Frankfort.     In  1824  he  studied  the- 
ology at  Tubingen,  under  Mdhler,  and  in  1828  he  at- 
tended the  philosophical  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Mu- 
nich.    In  1830  he  commenced  publishing  the  Catholic 
Church  Gazette  for  Germany,  and  numbered  among  his 
contributors,  besides  Dolliiiger  and  Fischer,  such  Prot- 
estant divines  as  Hoffmann,  Weiss,  and  others.   In  1831 
he  went  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  philosophy,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  living  on  the  best  terms 
with  bis  Protestant  colleagues,  Hupfeld,  Kling,  Henke, 
J.  MnUer,  etc.     In  1842  he  was  called  to  Freiburg, 
where  he  lectured  for  thirty-six  years,  and  where  he 
also  died,  Nov.  8,  1878,  five  days  after  having  retired 
from  his  office.     As  a  philosopher,  he  tried  to  harmo- 
nize speculation  with  Christianity ;  as  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, he  never  believed  in  the  Roman  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness.    He  wrote,  Wurdigung  der  Schrijl  von  D. 
Schuh:  V^ber  die  l^ehre  vom  hfiL  Abendmahl  (Mainz, 
1830)  '.—Dis  Idee  Gottes  (Heidelberg,  184^-62, 2  pts.)  :— 
Die  ErbeimtmssUhre  (ibid.  1858).     See  Zuchold,  BibL 
7*A^«(.ii,  1228;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur^ 
i,  4o4, 582 ;  ii,  73, 74, 776 ;  Neue  evangeL  Kirchemeitung, 
Feb.  22, 1879.     (R  P.) 

Sengomara  BrIma.  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  one 
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of  the  roost  ancient  sages  and  princes  of  the  human 
race.  He  was  contemporary  with  king  Druven,  a 
grandson  of  the  father  of  all  who  have  been  born,  and 
gave  to  him  his  only  daughter  Bravibamey  in  mar- 
riage. 

Seng-W^an-Man,  in  Chinese  mythology,  is  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  composed  of 
nothing,  is  created  from  nothing,  and  does  or  thinks 
nothing,  though,  as  conceived  of,  is  not  without  exalted 
divine  attributes,  e.  g.  incomprehensibility,  omniscience, 
justice,  etc  He  is  seated  in  the  highest  heaven,  and 
thence  looks  down  in  immovable  quietude  on  the  do- 
ings of  mankind.  He  is  never  pictured,  because  no 
conception  of  his  form  is  possible ;  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  gods,  who  preside  over  every  rank  of 
men,  over  every  human  occu|iation,  city,  etc.,  who  are 
portrayed  in  every  imaginable  form,  in  clay,  stone, 
wood,  etc.  These  gods  are  subordinate  to  Seng- Wan- 
Mau,  and  are  the  rulers  of  human  affairs,  so  that  man^s 
destinies,  his  weal  and  woe,  are  committed  to  their 
hands.  Their  images  are  worshipped,  but  they  are 
also  broken  into  fragments  when  the  gods  fail  to  grat- 
ify the  wishes  of  the  worshippers. — VoUmer,  Worterb, 
<L  MythoL  s.  V. 

Etonior  (1),  a  monk  from  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty 
years  who  was  excused  from  the  extenial  offices  of 
provisor,  procurator,  cellarer,  almoner,  kitchener,  master 
of  the  works,  etc,  but  took  his  turn  in  singing  masses. 
(2)  The  head  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  as  at  Christ^ 
church,  Hants,  1099.  (8)  At  Osnaburg,  Trent,  Lubeck, 
and  in  some  Italian  cathedrals,  the  antianus,  or  senior, 
corresponds  to  the  archpriest  of  certain  French  cathe- 
drals, in  which  he  acted  in  the  bishop's  absence  as  his 
representative  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
the  benediction  of  ashes,  palms,  and  the  font.  Such 
an  archpriest  was  required  in  every  cathedral  by  the 
Council  of  Merida.  —  Walcott,  Sac,  Archisology,  s.  v.; 
Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  s.  v. 

Senior  Bishop.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  bishop  who  is  oldest  in  the  order  of  con- 
secration is  thus  known.  The  senior  bishop  is  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  has  certain  duties 
committed  to  him  by  the  general  constitution  and  can- 
ons of  the  Church.  Except  in  case  of  infirmity,  he  con- 
secrates the  newly  elected  bishop;  he  also  receives  the 
testimonials  of  a  bbhop  elect,  in  case  of  such  election 
taking  place  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  transmits  them  to  all  the  other  bishops  for 
their  consent  or  dissent.  Special  general  conventions 
are  called  by  his  summons  on  consent  of  all  the  bish- 
ops; the  place  of  meeting  of  an}'  general  convention 
may  be  changed  by  him.  This  plan  of  deciding  as  to 
presidency  was  adopted  in  1789;  but  in  1792  a  diflerent 
principle  was  adopted,  viz.  that  of  rotation.  This  con- 
tinued only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  order  of  seniority 
was  again  established. 

Seniority.    See  Senior  Bishop. 

Se'nir  (1  Chron.  v,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  5).    See  Shb- 

NIR. 

Senlis,  Councils  op  ( Concilium  Silvanecfense). 
There  were  several  councils  held  in  Senlis,  which  is  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Oise,  France. 

I.  Held  in  873  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of 
Sens  and  Rheims,  in  which  Carloroan,  the  son  of  king 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  brought  to  judgment,  deposed 
from  every  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  reduced  to  lay 
communion,  on  account  of  his  treasonable  and  other 
evil  practices.     See  Mansi,  ix,  257. 

II.  Held  Nov.  14, 1235,  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  six  of  his  suffragans,  who  put  the  whole  of  the 
king's  domains  within  the  province  of  Rheims  under  an 
interdict.     See  CoMPiitoNE,  Synods  op. 

III.  This  council  was  held  in  1310  by  Philip  de  Ma- 
rigni,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Nine  Templars  were  con- 
demned and  burned,  denying  in  the  hour  of  death  their 
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oonfeasion  of  guilt,  extorted  from  them  by  torture.  See 
Dubois,  Hitt,  of  ParxB,  p.  551. 

IV.  The  fourth  council  at  Senlis  was  held  in  1315  or 
1816  by  Robert  de  Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  his  suffragans,  in  which  Pierre  de  Latilly,  bishop 
of  Chalons>8ur-Mame  (accused  by  Louis  Hutiu  of  the 
death  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  another  murder,  and  im- 
prisoned), demanded  his  liberty  and  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  Subsequently  he  was  entirely  justified 
of  the  charge,  and  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
bishopric.     See  Mansi,  xi,  1623. 

y.  Held  in  1326  by  William  de  Brie,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  with  seven  of  his  suffragans  (present  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy).     Seven  canons  were  made. 

1.  Lays  down  the  proper  forms  to  be  observed  iu  hold- 
lug  councils. 

4.  Declares  excommunicated  persons  to  be  incapable  of 
sniug  at  law,  of  defending  themselves,  and  of  giving  evi- 
dence. 

6.  Kxconimanicates  those  who  violate  the  asvlnra  af- 
forded by  churches,  either  by  dragging  away  forcibly  those 
who  have  taken  reAige  there,  or  oy  refusing  them  nour- 
ishment. 

6.  Against  clandestine  marriages. 

7.  Against  those  who  Impeded  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1768.— Landon,  Manual  of  CounciU,  s.  v. 

Sennabris  (J£xwappiQ\  an  encampment  of  the 
Romans  under  Titus,  thirty  furlongs  from  Tiberias, 
which  was  in  sight  (Joseph us,  War^  iii,  9,  7);  perhaps 
the  Senabrai  (-^Xinao)  or  Tsmabri  p'nnax)  of  the  Tal- 
mud (Reiaiid,  Palast.  p.  999).  Schwarz  says  {PaleaU 
p.  178)  that  ruins  in  that  vicinity  are  still  called  Sinabri 
by  the  Arabs.  Thomson  identifies  the  place  with  the 
modem  Shugahabf  containing  traces  of  old  buildings 
{Land  and  Book,  ii,  65). 

filennach'erib  [some  Sennache'rib]  (Heb.  Sanche- 
rib%  a^*inaD;  read  in  the  cuneiform  as  Sinachiribf  L  e. 
8m  [the  Moon]  increases  brothers,  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  the  first-bom ;  Sept.  ^wayr\pin 
v.  r.  ^vaynptifi ;  Josephus,  lUvaxhp^Po^ ;  Herodotus 
^vaxapipoi: ;  Vulg.  Sennacherib),  a  famous  Assyrian 
monarch,  contemporary  with  Hezekiah.  The  name  of 
Sennacherib  (in  Assyrian  Sin^chi^riba)  is  written  in 
various  ways;  but  three  forms  are  most  common,  of 
which  we  present  the  most  usuaL  It  consists  of  three 
elements:  the  first,  Sin,  or  the  "Moon"  god;  the  sec- 
ond, achi,  or  "brothers"  (HX);  and  the  third,  iriba,  or 
"  he  increased"  (51) ;  the  meaning  of  the  whole  being 
"  the  Moon  has  multiplied  brothers."    See  Cuneiform. 


feated  and  driven  from  the  coontry.  Sennscberib  then 
made  Belibus  (Bel-ibni)  an  officer  of  his  court,  vicenn*. 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  An- 
ronan  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whence  be 
carried  off  260,000  captives.  In  the  ensaing  year  be 
made  war  upon  the  independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagro^ 
and  penetrated  thence  to  Media,  where  he  reducai  i 
portion  of  the  nation  which  had  previoudy  been  inde- 
pendent. 

2.  Conquest  ofJiidaa» — ^We  give  the  aoooant  of  thi» 
as  condensed  from  the  cuneiform  annals  by  the  Ixte 
Geofge  Smith  {UisL  of  Assyria  from  tke  MomtatU, 
p.  117  sq.) : 
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Tbe  eastern  expedition  of  Sennacherib  occupied  fafs 
third  year,  and  at  tbe  close  of  this  year,  his  aonifaeni  aud 
eastern  borders  being  secure,  be  had  teisore  to  torn  bi« 
Atteution  to  the  affaire  of  Palestine.  Socooraeed  b>  tbf 
king  of  Egypt,  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndah,bad  umwn  v4 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  several  of  the  smaller  aovereiens  bad 
either  voluntarily  Joined  him  or  been  forced  to  soomit  to 
the  kiuff  of  Judah,  and  Lnlia  (the  Elolios  of  Jneephoji;. 
kluK  or  Tyre  and  Zidon,  had  also  rebelled  acalnst  Srn- 
UAcberlb.  Tbe  Assyrians  had  lost  their  holaon  all  the 
country  from  Lebanon  to  Arabia,  and  Sennacherib  re- 
solved to  reconquer  this  region.  CroMing  from  his  capi- 
tal into  Syria,  wblch  he  calls  tbe  land  of  the  Hittitef ,  be 
attacked  first  Lulia,  king  of  Zidon;  but  this  prince  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  Sennacherib,  so  be  embarked  on 
one  of  bis  vesssls  fh>m  the  citv  of  Tyre,  and  eet  mU  for 
j  the  landi  of  Yatnan  (tbe  islana  of  Cypms),  abandoninf 
I  his  couutry  to  the  mercy  of  tbe  Awyrlane.  Sennacberib 
I  now  besieged  and  took  the  various  Phoenician  towiw: 
'  Tyre,  tbe  strong  city,  appears  to  have  aucceeeiViUy  rasif  ted 
bim,  but  be  captured  Ztdunnnrabn  (great  Zidon,  Jo«b. 
xlx,  88)  and  the  lesser  Zidon;  then  coming  aoDtb,  Bit- 
zltte  and  Zariptu  (Zarepbath,  1  Kings  xvli,  9),  Mahslliba 
Usu  (Hosah,  Josh,  xix,  89),  Akxibi  (Achaib,  ver.  29),  ai.d 
Akkn  (Accho,  Jndg.  1,  81).  The  sea -coast  of  Pbcniiciav 
down  to  tbe  land  or  the  PhllUtlne^,  was  now  in  tbe  hacdi 
of  Sennacherib,  and  be  raided  a  man  named  Tobabal  to 
tbe  throne  of  Zidon.  and  fixed  upon  tbe  country  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Tbe  finccess  of  Sennacherib  along  the  eoa^t. 
nud  tbe  failure  of  iCgyptinn  aid,  now  brought  nearly  the 
whole  of  Palestine  to  nis  feet,  and  the  various  mlers  ttu\ 
envoys  with  tribute,  and  tokens  of  snbmiseion  to  preMf>t 
before  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Menahem,  who  ruled  at 
Samaria ;  Tnbahal,  the  newly  made  king  of  Zidon ;  Abdili- 
,  hiti,  king  of  Arvad :  Ummelek,  king  of  Qebal ;  Hetinii, 
king  of  Asbdod ;  and  Baduil.  king  ofthe  Ammonlief :  Ke- 
niosn-natbi,  khig  of  tne  Moabites ;  and  Ainammn,  king  of 
Edom,  now  made  their  peace,  and  Askelon,  Bkron,  sod 
Jndah  alone  remained  in  rebellion.  Sennacberib  etarttd 
fW>m  Akkn,  and  keeping  along  the  coaat,  invaded  A«ke> 
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Cuneiform  of  tbe  Name  of  Sennacherib. 

1.  Earlier  AnnaJs,  —  Sennacherib  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon  (q.  v.).  We  know  very  little  of 
him  during  his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and 
from  a  circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may 
gather  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir 
to  the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Beroeus)  related  that  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother— who 
would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother — of  Sennacherib's, 
not  long  before  that  prince  came  to  the  throne  (Beroeus, 
Fragm,  12).  Sennacherib's  brother  was  succeeded  by 
a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned  only  a  month,  being 
murdered  by  Merodach-Baladan,  who  then  took  the 
throne  and  held  it  three  months.  The  deuils  of  Sen^ 
nacherib's  campaigns  are  given  under  each  year  iu  the 
cuneiform  records  of  his  reign.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  began  to  reign  July  16,  B.C  705,  and  was  mur- 
dered in  December,  681  (Smith  and  Sayoe,  Cun,  Hist, 
of  Sena,  [Lond.  1878]  p.  8). 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt 
of  Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was  de- 


Ion,  and  capturing  Zidqa,  the  revolting  king,  sent  bim, 
bis  wife,  bis  sons  and  aaughters,  his  brothers,  and  other 
relatives,  captive  to  Assyria.  The  dtiee  of  AskeloD,  Bit- 
dnganna  (Beth-dagrni,  Josh,  xv,  41),  Yanpn  (Joppa,  Jonah 
i,  8),  Benai-barqa  (fieue-lierak.  Josh,  xix,  4^,  and  Azon 
were  successively  c^iptured,  and  Sennacherib  placed  Sara- 
ludari,  the  son  of  Kukibti,  on  the  throne.  Moving  fron 
«^  WW  ^  Askelou,  Sennacberib  attacked  SLroa: 

^^  fff     ^^f  ^^  ^11"  ^"  ^^^  ^ud\.  king  of  Kkroi\ 
^^'11  ^1   had  been  faithfhl  to  his  pledges  to  Af- 

^kJ  ium  <^7ria,  and  the  priests,  princes,  and  peo- 

^i^^oa  p^e  of  Bkron  bad  conspired  afniiust  him 

and  revolted,  and,  putting  their  kiv 
iu  bonds,  had  delivered  him  into  tb^ 
hands  of  Hexeklab,  king  of  Jndah,  to  be  kept  prisoner  at 
Jerusalem.    The  revolters  at  Skron  relied  on  tbe  asriat- 
ance  of  Egypt ;  and  when  Sennacherib  advanced  agaiast 
the  city,  a  force  under  the  king  of  Egypt  came  to  their 
assistance.    The  Egyptian  army  was  trxxm  the  kings  of 
Egypt  (tbe  plural  being  used),  and  ttom  the  king  or  Hi- 
riihha,  or  Siniopla.   To  meet  the  army  of  Egypt,  Seoiiacb- 
erib  turned  aside  to  Altaqu  (Eiteken,  ver.  44),  where  tbe 
two  forces  met,  and  the  Egvptians  were  defeated.    See 
So.    The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  array  was  i^illowd 
by  the  captnre  of  Altaqu  and  Tamna  (Timnah,  xv,  10),  aod 
Sennacherib  again  marched  to  Ekron.  and  pat  to  death 
the  leading  men  of  the  city  who  had  led  the  revolt,  and 
severely  treated  the  people.    Their  king,  Padi,  was  de- 
manded of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and,  beinc  delivered 
up,  was  once  more  seated  on  the  throne.    The  last  part  ff 
the  expedition  given  in  the  Assyrian  annals  cnnrnts  of 
the  attack  on  Heaekiah.    The  king  of  Jndah  was  the  mc^t 
im]M>rtant'Of  the  tributaries  who  had  thrown  off  tbe  yi»kr 
of  Assyria,  and  was  reserved  for  the  last  operations.    Af- 
ter settling  tbe  affaire  of  Ekron,  Sennacberib  marrbcd 
against  Judah.  and  captured  forty-six  ofthe  fortUled  citW 
of  Hezekiah,  agreeing  with  the  sutemeut  ofthe  Scriptare 
(9  Kings  xvtii,  lS-ie)  that  he  came  np  against  all  tbe 
fenced  cities  of  Jndah  and  took  them :  all  tbe  smaller 
places  round  them  were  destroyed,  and  Sennacherib  ear* 
ried  into  captivity  800,160  people  of  all  sorts,  tosctb^' 
with  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  she^  la 
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nil  for  the  aecond  time.  Ale- 
rDdkch  •  Baladin  continued  t<i 
hive  ■  pirtf  in  tliit  countr;'. 

aud  it  may  be  suspected  that 

creil;  Tarar^  hin  cauw,  ur,  it 
any  rale,  was  remiss  in  oppos- 
ing  it.  The  Anyriu  mon- 
arch, thrrefnre,  took  the  Aeld 
in  person,  defeated  ■  Childiean 


he  le 


is  fifth  VI 


le  or  SaDDacherili  bafor 
mtwra.    9ninactaer1b  gote 


Lichlali  Iq.v, 


(From  the  Uonnineuta.) 


ti^  FODqaend.  Tlis  tnwus  alone  th>  Hesiero  side  be 
detached  rram  Jgdah.  md  divided  ibem  bstweeu  Kalltitl, 
kloa  or  Anhdod,  3ani-liid»rl,  fclnji  of  Aifcelon,  PBdl,  king 
of  Ekroii,  and  Zllll-b«I,  king  of  Oaia.  the  r.inr  klriKS  "I 

■ud  helncressed  the  amonul  nfths  lribnt"diia  ^m  tieie 
prindpalltlc*    H(   -"-■-  --'-'        ■     .     . 


wbegnn 


IngU 


wlOiln  sight  nhha 

aenUlMnt  Ibrone  while  Ibe  Aeeviiau  srniT  ueiall- 

ed  the  cily.  Lachlib,  the  stmniR  city,  was  captured,  aod 
thence  Hennacberlb  dictated  lerms  to  the  hanibled  king 
of  Jndah.     Hneklsh  seul  hj  his  meiaeneer  and  made 

gnii MO ufe—  -^ -"-- "' ■"■'"  -'-'-j'--" — ■"- 

"The  acctinjits  of  thin  eipedltlon  nfSenc 
In  the  Bible  ninle  that  after  the  snbmlssiot 
'the  angel  nf  the  Lard'  wentthmugh  tbeca 

■nd  tlul  tba  Assyrian  mnnarcb  returned  In  disgrace  10 
NlHTeh  <l  Kings  ill,  80-37).  This  oierlhrow  of  Seu- 
Dacberlh'e  army  ta  coiillnned  by  a  nnrj  ti.ld  to  Herodolns 
01,U1)  by  the  Bgypllan  priests.  They  telste  that  In  Iha 
time  of  an  KtYptrao  kl^g  named  ^thc.  Sennacherib 

PelQslnm.  Belhna  went  onl  seninsl  him  vlih  an  InfCtlor 
snny.  having  Invoked  the  sId  of  the  KEyptlan  guds  and 
been  promised  deliverance.  In  the  night,  as  the  two  ar- 
mies lay  opposite  each  other,  hosti-  ofdeld  mice  came  and 
deaimyed  the  bovalrings  of  the  Assyrians,  who  neit 

The  discrepmCT  in  datea  between  the  cuneiform  and 
the  Biblical  accounts  of  this  invasion  are  at  present  ir- 
nmncilable  (Journ.  of  Sac  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  B83  sq.). 
Sec  CnnoiiOLoaT.  Then  has  probably  been  an  error 
in  readinf;  the  Ibnner,  or  perhaps  an  error  in  the  record 
ilaell.  All  attempts  to  correct  the  Scrijiiure  date  am 
iiaUddeo  bv  the  manner  in  which  it  is  interlaced  and 


id  Media;  alierwhich, 
from  his  sixlh  to  his  eighth 
year,  he  was  engaged  In  vars 
with  Susiana  and  Babylonia. 
From  this  point  his  annab  bii 

Sennacherib  is  believed  lo 
have  reigned  at  least  twenty- 
two,  and  perhaps  twenty-four, 
yean.  The  date  of  his  accession  appears  to  be  dxed  bv 
the  canon  of  Ptolemy  to  RQ  702,  the  flrst  year  of  Beli- 
buB  or  Elibua;  but  CoL  Rawlinson's  reviMd  compuution 
(in  the  AOtBavm,  No,  1869,  AuR.  22, 1863,  p.  215)  dates 
the  accession  in  EC.  704,  and  the  tale  Assyriulogist 
George  Smith  tnakea  the  reign  to  have  begun  in  RC. 
706.  The  Scripture  gyncbroniim  locates  its  beginning 
in  RC.  715.  The  date  of  bis  death  seems  to  be  markeil 
in  the  same  canon  by  the  acce«ui>  of  Aaariclanua(Esar- 
haddon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  RC.  mi;  but  it 
is  possible  that  an  interval  occurred  between  the  two. 
See  EaAH-HAUiKiJi.  The  monuments  are  in  eoarurmity 
with  the  canon,  for  the  Iwenty-aecond  yeat  of  Sennach- 

fumished  any  notice  of  a  later  year.     See  AsaVxiA. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  la  known  be- 
yond the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?)  his  god,  Adram- 

and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia"  <2  King-- 
xix,  S7 ;  laa.  xxxvii,  38).  It  is  curious  that  Moses  of 
Chorttie  and  Alexander  Polyhlstor  should  both  call  the 
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or  Argaraoi 

Abydenus,  who  generally  drew  from  Beroeus,  should 
interpose  a  king  Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and 
Adrammelech,  and  make  the  latter  be  elain  bv  Esar- 
haildon  (Eusebiua,  Chr.  Can.  i,  9;  comp.  i,  5;  and  see 
also  Mos.  Chor.  .4rfu.  Hitl.  i,  22).  Moses,  on  the  con- 
trary, conflrma  the  escape  oT  both  brothers,  and  men- 
tions the  parta  at  Armenia  where  tbey  settled,  and 
which  were  afterwards  peopled  by  Iheir  descendants. 
i.  CAm-oerirr.— Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  greatest 

them.  The  prophet  Isaiah  pictures  his  hsugbiiness— 
his  "stout  heart,"  and  the  "glory  i>f  his  high  looka;" 
represents  him  as  boasting,  "Are  not  my  princes  alli>- 
gethet  kings?"  and  aa  ascribing  his  victories  to  his 

same  time,  so  complete  and  so  easy  aa  when  one  takes 
away  the  egg«  of  a  fowl  M)  scaceil  that  it  neither  flut- 
tered nor  "peeped"  (x,  8-14).  Sennacherib  hiauelf 
veriflea  the  portrait,  for  he  calls  himself  "the  great 
king,"  "king  of  nations,"  "king  of  the  four  repona," 
"  fint  uf  kiiif*,"  "  laroiite  of  the  great  gods,"  etc.    Tba 
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impanying  Kal  liepicU  him 
killing  a  lion,  ind  in  one  of  hii 

J  conquest.  liis  ippni&chiiig  in- 
'  in  nileii  JemsilerD  with  deep 
111  [saiih  again  and  again 
depicu  it.  Hi«  IxiaiiU  of  previ- 
Cliy  ImiiriHBlnn  tfom  „„»  iwnnueau  were  not  vain  one* : 
^;  che^BriU-rMS:  '"««■"  ■""""hie.  had  di«p- 
Hum.}  peared  before  him,  nppoaing  at- 

miea  had  ^>eriBhed  "oa  ^rasa  on  Itie 
hoiue-tnps,"  and  hit  numcrou)  hcnlt  had  drunk  up  riv- 
en on  Iheir  march.  An  ideal  march  in  vividly  sketched 
fur  him— by  Aiath,  Migcon,  and  Michmaah,  to  Ueba, 
and  Niib  on  (he  itorcfaem  ihuulder  of  Oliver.  Sennach- 
erib did  nut  come  by  iliis  route,  for  he  wished  la  proa- 
(rate  Egypt)  but  the  mute  akelched  might  have  been 
taken,  and  ita  very  difflculties  are  meant  in  picture  As- 
syrian intrepidity  and  perseverance.  All  the  while 
Sennacherib  was  only  tiodV  "rod,"  an  "axe  in  his 
hand  -"  and  "  Lebanon."  an  image  of  his  stalely  and 
warlike  grandeur,  "shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one."  "The 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Sion,"  without  armor  or  pmw- 
eas,  but  courageous  in  her  seeming  helplcssneiis,  laughed 
him  U  scorn.  Nay,  Gwl  would  do  lo  hlro  as  he  had 
done  to  Che  captives  at  I.achish,  "put  a  hook 
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the  way  he  came"  (Isa.  xxxvii).  "The  stout-hearteil 
are  spoiled,  they  slept  their  sleep;  at  Ih*  rebuke,  both 
the  chariots  and  horses  were  csit  Into  a  deep  sleep ;" 
"the  earth  Teared  and  was  alUJ,  when  Uod  an»e  lojudg- 


grand  bnili 
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ofg, 


to  have  been  the  Hist  wl 
It  permanently  at  Nineve 
and  adorned  with  gplenil 


which  he  carefully  repi 
buihlinRS.  His  great  i 
surpassing  in  magniScence  all  tbe  buildings  of  his  pred- 
ecesaiin.  The  myal  structure,  built  on  ■  platform  of 
about  ninety  feet  in  Ovation,  and  paved  with  bricks, 
covered  fully  eight  acres.  Its  great  balls  and  cbambers 
were  ranged  niuml  three  courts;  one  of  them  IM  feet 
by  125,  and  another  121  feet  bv  90.  One  of  the  halls 
was  about  180  feet  in  length  by  about  40  in  breadth, 
and  sixty  smaller  rooms  have  been  explored.  These 
rooms  are  broader  than  those  of  his  predecesaun,  proba- 
bly because  he  used  cedars  fMm  Lebauon.  lie  built 
also,  or  repaired,  a  second  pslaoe  at  Nineveh  on  the 
mound  of  Nebbi  Vunus,  cundned  the  Tigris  to  its  chan- 
nel by  an  embankment  of  brick,  restored  tbe  ancient 
aqueilucu,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gave  to  Nin- 
eveh that  splendor  which  she  thenceforth  retained 
till  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  llie  lealiwic  sculpturea  of 
Sennacherib  an  very  instniclivei  every-day  scenes  nf 
Assyrian  life  are  depicted  by  them ;  landscapes  and 
hunting;  the  various  processes  of  masonry  ;  Ibe  carving 
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and  tiuuportation  of  the  great  bidla;  and  Ibe  slavTi 
working  in  gangs,  and  often  in  the  presence  uf  the  king. 
He  also  erected  monuments  in  disiant  couniriea.  One 
of  his  memorials  is  at  ihe  mouth  of  ihe  Nahr  el-KtIb. 
on  tbe  Syrian  coast,  verifying  hit  boast  that  be  *■  hod 
come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  tif 
Lebanon ;"  anil  there  it  stands  aide  by  side  with  the 
tablet  which  lells  of  the  conqueats  of  Rameaes  the  tirtal, 
mora  than  Ave  centuries  before  the  period  of  Sennacbe- 
rib.     See  Nineveh. 

Senneit,  ANi>iiBAS,a  Geman  Orientalist,  «■•  bun 
at  Witlenberg  in  1G06,  and  began  Ihe  study  of  tbe  She- 
mitic  languages  at  the  age  of  ten  years.     Having  osa- 

Getmany  and  Holland,  and  in  1688  was  appointed  pn>- 
fesaor  of  Hebrew  in  bis  native  place,  where  he  dird, 
Dec  22,  1689.  He  wrote  various  philological  wnrtk 
among  which  are,  ComftmUum  Leriri  Urbndei  (Wil- 
tenb.  1664) :— AuMUunuu  (ibid.  1666) :— (;r((jwHani 
Orimlatii  (ibid.  1666):— *Amn|pji  P\iiiTTVt6v  (ibU. 
1648).  For  a  more  complete  list  of  his  woika.  ax 
Fllrsi,£tM.  Ju<l.  ili,SI2  eq.;  Steinacbueider,  SiUk^. 
Ilatdback,  p.  [31  sq.  t  Wolf,  BOL  UAr.  iv,  302;  Hoefci. 
A'our.  Biog.  Otnertilt,  %.  v. 

Sena,  Cou:tCiLS  or  (CmnMim  Sntonaar).  Th« 
councils  were  so  called  fram  being  held  in  Sena,  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Vonne,  France. 

LThisi»uncilwaabe)din]140.  Among  thoac  pre*- 
ent  were  Louis  VII,  Samson  of  Kbeims,  and  Heery  of 
Sena.  In  Ibis  council  St.  Bemaid  charged  Abelsid 
(q.  v.),  who  was  prwent,  with  his  erron,  accusing  him 
of  making  dfyrtia  in  tbe  Trinity,  as  Ariui  bad  done;  of 
preferring  free  will  to  grace,  with  Pelagius;  sod  of  di- 
viding Jesus  Christ,  with  Nestorius.  He  (voduced  ex- 
tracts taken  fVom  his  works,  and  called  apoo  Abrlanl 
either  lo  deny  having  written  them,  or  to  prove  ib«t 
truth,  or  to  retract  them.  Abelard,  instead  of  del«d- 
ing  bimaelf,  appealed  to  Rome;  whereupon  tbe  btshi^ia 
present  contented  themselvea  with  condemning  hia  doc- 
trine, passing  no  sentence  upon  him  personally  ool  ol 
deference  lo  Innocent  II,  to  whom  Samson  and  thiR 
of  tbe  bishops  wrote,  requearing  bia  ooncunenee  in  their 
judgment.  Tbe  pope  condemned  Abelaid  in  the  aaioe 
year,  and,  in  his  anawer  to  Che  letter  of  the  bishops,  de- 
clared that  he  concurred  wiih  them  in  the  aenttnce  ihey 
had  paiaed,  and  that  he  hod  imposed  perpetual  silenc* 
upon  AbelanL  ThelauerpublishedaDapologT,inwhick 
he  confexsed  the  sound  Catliolic  faith,  declared  that  be 
ileBisted  fnim  his  appeal,  and  retracted  all  that  he  had 
wricien  contrary  Co  the  truth.     See  Hanai,  x,  1018. 

n.  Held  in  1199  by  the  legate  Peter  agairtsi  die  Fop- 
lieana  (or  Poputieam),  a  sect  of  Hanichsana.  Amtmj 
others,  the  dean  of  Never%  ami  Raynaldus,  abbot  of  Sl 
Martin,  were  charged  with  this  heresy.  The  latter  was 
deposed,  being  found  guilty  not  only  of  chishere^,  bn 

also  of  thoae  of  the  Stercoraniats  and  Origeniiu. 

Both  appealed  from  the  decision  of  tbe  coundl 

to  the  pope.     See  Mann,  xi,  S. 

HI.  The  third  Conncil  of  Sena  was  beld  in 

May,  1320,  by  William  de  Helun 


t.  Enacts  that  the  blahopa  rhoald  gniA  an  in- 

nuld  fiut  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  Ih*  B<i)f 

i.  Directs  that  platealnwhkb  clerks  wen  e*' 
bljr  deulncd  should  be  laid  ander  an  iBIerdfd. 

Ives  tnipmperly,  aitch  as  In  nO,  ^rreen.  jello", 
'  whits  boots,  etc,  and  wore  besrda  and  )oi( 

!eMansi,xi.  1860. 

rV.  This  council  waa  held  in  l*8i  by  Triaaa 
'  Salaiar,  archbishop  of  Sem,  in  which  ibe 


l-ablet  Scolptared  ou  Rode  at  Nahi  el-Kelb,  near  Belrtt. 
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the  celebration  of  the  holy  office,  the  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy and  of  the  monks,  the  duties  of  laymen  towards  the 
Church,  etc.  It  also  enacted  that  canons  shall  be  con- 
sulered  absent  who  are  not  present  at  noctem,  before 
the  end  of  the  VenUt;  at  the  other  hours4>efore  the  first 
p^alm,  and  at  mass  before  the  end  of  the  last  Kyrie, 
M«)et  of  these  regulations  were  taken  from  the  canons 
of  Basle,  Lateran,  and  the  Pragmatic  See  Mansi,  xiit, 
1721,  App. — Landon,  Manual  o/Councilsy  s.  v. 

Sensatioil,  the  immediate  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  something  acting  upon  the  bodily  organs. 
The  earliest  sign  by  which  the  Ego  becomes  percepti- 
ble is  corporeal  sensation,  and  this  sensibility  appears 
to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 
itselC  All  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  rooted  iu  the 
gmeral  sensation,  which,  however,  is  very  obscure,  even 
pain  not  being  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it 
exists.  The  next  step  from  this  obscure,  original,  in- 
nate sensation  is  particular  sensation,  through  tlie  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system.  Sensation  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  perception.  The  former  properly  ex- 
presses thtU  change  m  the  state  of  the  mmd  which  is 
produced  by  an  impression  upon  an  oi^an  of  sense; 
perception,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knowledge 
or  the  intimations  we  obtain  bv  means  of  oar  sensations 

m 

concerning  the  qualities  of  matter.  Sensation  proper 
is  not  purely  a  passive  state,  but  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directly  from  the  at- 
tention which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its 
own  organism.  Objection  may  be  made  that  every  se- 
vere affection  of  the  body  produces  pain  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  cause 
or  of  any  operation  of  the  will  being  directed  towards 
it.  Yet  facts  prove  that  if  the  attention  of  our  minds 
be  absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse  can  produce  in 
us  the  fllighteat  feeling.  Numerous  facts  prove  that  a 
certain  application  and  exercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is 
as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  sensation  as  the  occur- 
rence  of  physical  impulse,  on  the  other.  See  Fleming, 
1  'occA.  of  Philosophy  f  s.  v. 

I,  Moral.    See  Moral  Sknsb. 


Sense  of  Scripture.    See  Interpretation. 

Sentence,  Ecclesiastical.  Among  the  sen- 
tences pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  judges  are :  1.  De- 
jimtict,  a  sentence  which  closes  and  puts  an  end  to  a 
controversial  suit,  and  has  reference  to  the  chief  sub- 
ject or  principal  matter  in  dispute;  2.  Interlocutory ^ 
a  sentence  which  determines  or  settles  some  incidental 
question  which  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical suit;  3.  Deprivation,  a  sentence  by  which  the 
vicar  or  rector  of  a  parish  is  formally  deprived  of  his 
preferment  after  due  hearing  and  examination. — Lee, 
Gloss,  of  Liiurg,  Terms^  s.y. 

Sentences,  a  name  for  the  unarranged  texts  of 
Scripture,  or  preliminary  antiphons,  which,  in  the  Pray- 
er-book of  the  Anglican  Church,  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
trodoction  to  matins  and  even-song. 

SENTENCES,  Book  of.    See  Lombard,  Peter. 

SENTENCES,  Okfertort,  a  name  for  the  texts  of 
Scripture  either  said  or  sung  at  the  time  of  the  offer- 
tory in  the  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  eocharist.     See  Offertory. 

Sententiaril,  the  followers  of  Peter  Lombard 
(q.  v.),  whose  fonr  Books  ofSentenceij  on  their  appear- 
ance in  1162,  at  once  acquired  such  authority  that  all 
the  doctors  began  to  expound  them.  They  brought 
aU  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  practical  religion,  under  the  dominion  of 
philosophy.  They  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  attracted  great  numbers  of  eager  listeners, 
which  state  of  things  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.     See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 

&.V, 


Senter,  Anthony,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  28,  1785, 
conyerted  in  1806,  admitted  on  trial  in  1809,  into  full 
connection  in  1811,  and  filled  the  following  appoint- 
ments: Great  Peedee  Circuit,  1809;  Bladen,  1810; 
Little  Peedee,  1811;  Buncombe,  1812;  Sparta,  1813; 
Georgetown,  1814;  Charleston,  1815;  and  presiding  el- 
der of  the  Broad  River  District,  1816-17.  He  died 
Dee.  28, 1817.  A  strong  mind  and  a  benevolent  heart, 
a  single  eye  and  a  steady  purpose  to  glorify  God,  an 
unwavering  faith,  fervent  love,  and  burning  zeal — these 
were  the  exalted  attributes  of  this  good  man.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Conferew»s^  i,  307 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M, 
E,  Church,  iv,  243;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iii, 
79. 

Senter,  M.  Alvereon,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  the  son  of  Riley  Senter,  of 
Murphey's,  Cal.  He  graduated  from  the  Genesee  Col- 
lege in  1865,  and  united  with  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1867.  He  served  the  Third  Street  Church  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  pastor  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  the 
Church  in  South  Adams,  Mass.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed to  lloosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  served  it  fur  a  little  over 
a  year.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Hillman 
in 'Troy,  Feb.  1,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences,  1876,  p.  81. 

Sentia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
opinion,  i.  e.  the  deity  who  inspires  opinions,  views, 
judgments. 

Sentinus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  god  who 
awakened  and  watched  over  the  senses  of  the  newly 
bonu 

Sen'nah  [some  Senu^ah"]  (Neh.  xi,  9).     See  Ha- 

SBMUAH. 

Etoorah.    See  Barley. 

Sed'rim  (Hcb.  >s«ortm';  o-«irio,  plur  of  rrjrbt 

barley;  Sept.  ^lopifi  v.  r.  Zcwpiv),  the  head  of  the 
fourth  division  of  priests  as  arranged  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  8>     KC.  1012. 

Separates,  a  sect  of  Calvtnisttc  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  which  arose  about  1740  in  consequence 
of  the  labors  of  George  Whitefield.  They  took,  at  first, 
the  name  of  "New  Lights,**  and  afterwards,  being  or- 
ganized into  distinct  societies,  were  known  as  '*  Sep- 
arates." They  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  preacher 
(Shubal  Stearns,  of  Boston)  who  labored  among  them 
until  1751,  when  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Bap- 
tists, as  did  also  many  others  of  the  Separates.  The 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  sect  was  that  believers  are 
gtuded  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine  will  being 
regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, and  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  reason.  See 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s,  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

Separation  of  Church  and  State.  See  Church 
AND  State. 

Separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Church- 
es.   See  Schism. 

Separatism,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  disposition 
and  practice  by  which  persons  withdraw  from  estab- 
lished communities  or  dissent  from  settled  and  common 
views  or  beliefs.  This  article  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
ligious, or  more  specifically  the  ecclesiastical,  form  of 
separatism  onh'. 

The  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  religions  separat- 
ism," which  is  also  its  only  admissible  meaning,  makes 
it  denote  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  accepted  re- 
ligious views  or  a  settled  Church  organization  without 
suflScient  cause.  The  imperfections  and  faults  of  the 
Church  constitute  the  ordinary  plea  by  which  the  ac- 
tion resulting  from  such  tendency  is  defended ;  but  as 
separatists  never  attempt  to  purify  the  Church  from 
within,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  motives  bv  which 
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they  are  actuated  are  personal  indifference  towards  the 
Church,  an  alienation  from  the  Church  through  the  in- 
fluence of  rival  institutions,  or  other  reasons  found  in 
themselves.  History  shows  that  pride  and  perverse 
views  have  been  the  usual  motives  from  which  separa- 
tists have  acted.  All  true  reformers  have  continued  in 
their  churches  untU  thrust  out,  e.  g.  Luther,  Wesley,  etc 

The  term  separaiiH  (q.  v.)  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  though  it  applies  to 
movements  in  the  ancient  and  Middle-Age  churches  as 
well  (e.  g.  Donatism).  Separations  on  the  grounds  al- 
ready indicated  were  not  unknown  in  any  period  of  the 
hbtory  of  the  organized  Church.  In  Protestantism  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  furnished  several 
kinds  of  separatists  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
especially  the  Independents  and  the  firownists  (q.  v.)* 
The  term,  however,  became  a  party  name  for  the  first 
time  in  Germany,  being  originally  employed  in  the 
Wetterau,  then  in  WUrtembetg,  and  subsequently  in 
Bremen.  In  the  latter  place,  a  Lutheran  student  of 
theology  named  Theodore  Schermer  became  the  head 
of  a  small  clique  (1699)  which  taught  a  kind  of  purga- 
tory, rejected  infant  baptism  and  all  public  worship, 
and  recommended  the  disuse  of  the  Lord's  supper  be- 
cause of  the  abuses  attendant  on  its  observance.  They 
led  a  retired  and  pious  life,  wholly  apart  from  the 
Church.  The  most  able  refutation  of  their  peculiar 
views  was  written  by  J.  W.  Jilger,  of  Tubingen  (1715). 
Other  minor  separatist  movements  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  are  involved  in  the  disputes  growuig  out 
of  the  Pietist  controversy. 

The  congregations  of  the  Inspired  ( q.  v. )  demand 
special  notice  in  this  connection.  These  persons  de- 
nounced all  ecclesiastical  organization  as  a  work  of  the 
devil,  which  they  cursed  through  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  and  resolutely  avoided.  They  justified  their  sep- 
aration by  various  reasons;  1,  that  the  Church  is  cor- 
rupt and  has  been  divorced  from  Christ;  J2,  the  minis- 
trations of  unregenerate  persons  are  without  effect ;  3, 
only  spiritual  ties  can  bind  a  Christian  to  the  Church ; 
4,  infant  baptism  has  no  support  in  Scripture ;  5,  an 
inward  and  powerful  impulse  led  them  to  withdraw 
from  public  worship,  and  secured  to  them  a  wondrous 
rest  and  peace  of  conscience ;  6,  separation  insures  ex- 
emption from  many  temptations;  7,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  impartial  love  for  all  pious  per- 
sons, and  for  them  only;  8,  it  secures  solitude,  quiet- 
ness, love  for  the  cross,  and  a  self-denying  temper,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  They 
argued  that  only  separation  could  deliver  from  the 
chilling  and  baleful  influences  existing  in  the  Church, 
and  declared  that  persons  once  earnest  to  purify  the 
Church  bad,  without  exception,  sunk  into  indifference 
and  spiritual  sloth  because  they  had  not  come  out  from 
the  mystical  and  apocalyptical  Babylon.  Their  oppo- 
nents replied  by  showing  that  in  the  Saviour's  parable 
the  wheat  and  tares  were  made  to  grow  together  until 
the  harvest ;  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  avoid 
the  services  of  the  corrupt  Temple,  though  they  super- 
seded it  when  its  work  was  done ;  and  that  Protestant- 
ism had  not  assumed  an  independent  organization  by 
its  voluntary  action,  but  only  when  necessity,  conse- 
quent on  its  expulsion  from  a  Church  corrupt  in  its 
very  principles,  had  compelled  that  measure.  God's 
kingdom  is  a  leaven ;  but  the  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  bad  is  reserved  for  the  day  of  judgment  The 
simple  duty  of  each  individual  is  to  guard  himself  and 
his  surroundings  from  the  evil.  On  the  Inspirationists 
see  Weissmann,  Introd,  in  Memorah,  Ecdes,  Hist,  Sa- 
cra (Stuttg.  1719),  pt.  ii,  saec.  xvii,  p.  1264  sq.,  No.  9. 
On  the  Separatists  generally,  Schlegel,  Kirchengesch,  d, 
l^kn  JahrhunderU,  ii,  1054  sq.  —  Herzog,  Real-Enq^ 
Uop,  s.  v. 

Separatists,  a  general  term  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meaning  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  applied  at  different  periods  to  certain  sects 
as  the  special  name  by  which  they  chose  to  be  known. 


1.  In  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  the  name  wn  givco 
to  two  congregations  of  Protestants  who  xefnaed  to  ooa- 
form  to  the  service  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Rose  was  mintsier 
of  the  one  which  met  in  Bow-choxch  Yard,  Loodon. 
where  thirty  of  them  were  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  and  narrowly  eacapcd  be- 
ing committed  to  the  flames.  The  other  and  much 
larger  congregation  was  discovered  at  Islington,  and 
Mr.  Bough,  its  minister,  and  several  others  were  boraed 
by  order  of  bishop  Bonner. 

2.  In  Ireland  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of  Sep- 
aratists. The  Walkerites,  founded  by  Rev.  John  Walk- 
er, who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
and  formed  a  small  Church  in  Dublin  on  the  priDci(4e 
of  holding  no  communion  with  any  other  sect.  Tfa^? 
profess  to  found  their  principles  entirely  u]mo  the  Nev 
Test,  and  to  be  governed  wholly  by  its  laws.  On  dots 
trinal  points  they  agree  with  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.}. 
They  bold  that  by  his  revealed  word  the  apirit  of  God 
works  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  that  God  is  the 
sole  author  and  agent  of  everything  that  is  good;  and 
maintain  that  everything  that  comes  from  the  tinner 
himself,  either  before  or  after  conversion,  is  essentially 
evil ;  that  the  idea  of  any  suoceasore  to  the  apostles,  or 
of  any  change  in  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  utterij 
unchristian.  They  have,  therefore,  no  clerical  order. 
Another  body  of  Irish  Separatists  was  originated  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Rev.  George  Carr,  c^  New 
Ross.  The  few  churches  belonging  to  this  sect  hold 
the  same  order  and  discipline  as  the  Sandemaniona. 
though  in  doctrine  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
evangelical  dissenters.  The  Darbyites,  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Darby,  who  combined  strict  evangelical  df«- 
trines  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Millenarian^ 
From  these  sprang  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

8.  A  Grerman  Pietist  sect  at  WUrtemberg  who  sefs- 
rated  themselves  from  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Meeting  with  much  opf'»- 
sition  and  persecution,  a  number  of  them,  under  Geor>:« 
Rapp,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  formed  the  ffar- 
mony  Society.  In  1815  they  removed  to  Indiana,  where 
they  remained  only  two  years,  and,  selling  their  prop- 
erty, returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Beaver  Couotr 
built  a  town  called  Economy,  where  they  have  amassed 
considerable  property.  See  Rappists.  Those  who  rr- 
mained  in  Germany,  after  much  opposition,  were  allowed 
to  form  a  congregation  at  Komthal,  and  became  known 
as  Komthalites.  See  Kornthal,  SociirrY  of.  Those 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Union,  formed  by  Frederick  William  HI  of  Prussia, 
were  also  called  Separatists. 

4.  The  name  was  assumed  bv  some  of  the  earlv  Pari- 
tans,  perhaps  the  early  Traskites  (q.  v.).  In  their  prin- 
ciples, condemning  taste  in  dress,  joyousness  of  life,  etcu 
we  recognise  the  class  of  Puritans  aflerwards  repRsesi- 
ed  by  the  Quakers.  There  were  a  few  congiegatiom 
of  Separatists  in  Scotland,  and  one  was  commenced  in 
London  in  1820.  See  Blunt>  Did,  of  SwU,  a  v. ;  Gard- 
ner, Faithi  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

SEPARATISTS  at  Zoab.  The  village  of  Zoar. 
which  is  the  home  of  this  communistic  sodeiy,  is  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  O.  From  Nordhoff^s  Commmutk 
Socieiiet  of  the  United  StcUet  we  gather  the  following 
information  respecting  them : 

I.  History, — ^This  society,  like  the  Harmony  Society, 
originated  in  Wllrtemberg,  and  like  them,  the  Inspio- 
tiontsts,  and  others,  were  dissenters  from  the  Establisbcd 
Church.  Their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  to  allow 
their  young  men  to  serve  as  soldiera,  hroogfat  opon 
them  persecution  from  both  civil  and  eeodesjsticsl 
authorities.  They  stiffered  for  ten  or  twelve  yean. 
when  they  were  assisted  by  some  English  Qoaken  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  They  arrived  at  Phik- 
delphia  in  August,  1817,  and  bought  a  tract  of  MOO 
acres  of  land  in  Ohio.    They  chose  Joseph 
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to  be  their  leader,  who,  with  a  few  able-bodied  men, 
took  poaeeauon  about  Dec  1, 1817.  At  first  it  was  not 
intended  to  form  a  oommunisdc  society,  but  having 
many  very  poor  among  them,  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  way  they  could  keep  the  enterprise  from  failing 
was  to  establish  a  community  of  goods  and  efforts.  An 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed,  April  15,  1819. 
Bkumeler  was  chosen  spiritual  and  temporal  head,  and 
changing  his  name  to  Bimeler,  the  people  came  to  be 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Bimmelers."  In  March,  1824, 
an  amended  constitution  was  adopted.  Between  1828 
and  1880  they  began  to  permit  marriage,  BHumeler 
himself  taking  a  wife.  In  1832  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  as  the  **  Separatist  Society  of  Zoar," 
and  a  new  constitution,  still  in  force,  was  signed  the 
same  year.  They  have  prospered  materially,  and  now 
own,  in  one  tract,  over  7000  acres  of  very  fertile  land, 
besides  some  in  Iowa.  They  have  a  woollen-factor}', 
two  large  flour-mills,  saw  and  planing  mill,  shops,  tan- 
nery, etc  They  had  in  1874  about  800  members  and 
property  worth  more  than  $1,000,000. 

U.  Ediffiatu—Theit "  Principles,"  printed  in  the  first 
volomea  of  Bliumeler's  discourses,  were  evidently  framed 
in  Germany,  and  consbt  of  twelve  articles : 


»«' 


'  L  We  believe  and  confess  the  Trinity  of  God :  Father, 
Son,  and.  Holv  Ghost. 

"il.  The  fall  of  Adam  and  of  all  mankind,  with  the 
loss  thereby  of  the  likeness  of  God  in  them. 

**IIL  The  retam  through  Christ  to  God,  onr  proper 
Father. 

**  IV.  The  Holy  Scriptnres  as  the  measure  and  gntde  of 
onr  Uvea,  and  the  touchstone  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

"  All  our  other  principles  arise  oat  of  these,  nnd  rale 
our  condoct  in  the  religious,  spiritual,  nnd  naturiil  life. 

"  V.  All  ceremonies  are  banished  from  among  us,  and 
we  declare  them  useless  and  injurious;  and  this  is  the 
chief  canse  of  our  separation. 

**VI.  We  render  to  no  mortal  honors  dne  only  to  God, 
as  to  uncover  the  head  or  to  bend  the  knee.  Also  we  ad- 
drees  every  one  as  *  thou*— ^iu. 

**  VIL  We  separate  ourselves  ft'om  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections and  constitutions,  because  true  Christian  life  re- 
qnfres  no  sectarianism,  while  set  forms  and  ceremonies 
cause  aectarian  divisions. 

"VUI.  Our  marriages  are  contracted  by  mntnal  con- 
sent, and  before  witnesses.  They  are  then  notified  to 
the  political  authority;  and  we  reject  all  intervention  of 
priests  or  nreacbers. 

**IX.  All  Intercourse  of  the  sexes,  except  what  is  nec- 
essary to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  we  hold  to  be 
sinftil  and  contrary  to  the  order  and  command  of  God. 
Complete  virginity  or  entire  cessation  of  sexual  commerce 
is  more  commendable  than  marriage. 

"X.  We  cannot  send  our  children  into  the  schools  of 
Babylon  Croeaning  the  clerical  schools  of  Germany],  where 
other  principles  contrary  to  these  are  taught. 

'*  XL.  We  cannot  serve  the  state  as  soldiers,  because  a 
Christian  cannot  murder  bis  enemy,  much  less  bis  ft-iend. 

"XIL  We  regard  the  political  government  as  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  maintain  order,  and  to  protect  the  good 
and  honeat  and  punish  the  wrong-doers :  and  no  one  can 
prove  us  to  be  untrae  to  the  constituted  authorities.*' 

III.  Practical  Life^-The  members  of  the  society  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  novitiates  and  the  full  as- 
sociates. The  former  are  obliged  to  serve  at  least  one 
year  before  admission  into  the  latter  class,  and  this  is 
exacted  even  of  their  own  children,  if  on  attaining  ma- 
jority they  wish  to  enter  the  society.  According  to 
the  constitution,  all  officers  are  elected  by  the  whole 
societv,  the  women  having  the  right  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  men.  -They  manage,  with  the  consent  of  the  soci- 
ety, all  its  affairs,  cases  of  disagreement  being  referred 
to  the  "  Standing  Committee  of  Five,"  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. Before  1845,  children  remained  with  their  par- 
ents until  three  years  of  age,  when  they  ceased  to  be 
under  their  exclusive  control.  Since  then  the  custom 
ef  the  society  taking  care  of  the  child  ceased,  being 
found  inconvenient.  The  Zoar  people  read  little  ex- 
cept the  Bible  and  the  few  pious  books  brought  from 
Gennany,  or  imported  since.  They  belong  to  the  peas- 
ant claas  of  South  Germany,  are  uuintellectual,  and  have 
risen  but  little  in  culture. 

In  their  religious  observances  they  studiously  avoid 
(brms.  On  Sunday  they  have  three  meetings;  in  the 
morning,  after  singing,  one  of  Biiumeler's  discourses  is 


read ;  in  the  afternoon  the  children  meet  to  study  the 
Bible ;  and  in  the  evening  they  meet  to  sing  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  some  work  that  interests  them.  Dur- 
ing the  week  there  are  no  religious  meetings.  Audible 
or  public  prayer  is  not  practiced  among  them,  neither 
do  they  have  any  '*  preacher."  They  use  neither  bap- 
tism nor  the  Lord*s  supper.  They  address  each  other 
bv  the  first  name,  and  use  no  titles  of  anv  kind.  Thev 
wear  their  hats  in  a  public  room,  and  seat  the  sexes 
separately  in  Church. 

Se'phar  (Heb.  Sephar"^  "nfib,  a  numbering ;  Sept. 
^a^pd  V.  r.  Sa;^pa), "  a  mountain  of  the  east,"  a  line 
drawn  from  which  to  Mesha  formed  the  boundaiy  of 
the  Joktanitic  tribes  (Gen.  x,  80).  The  name  may  re- 
mind us  of  Sapkar^  which  the  ancients  mention  as  a 
chief  phice  of  South  Arabia  (Pliny,  H,  K  vi,  28-26). 
The  map  of  Berghaus  exhibits  on  the  south-west  point 
of  Arabia  a  mountain  called  Sabberj  which,  perhaps, 
supplies  the  spot  we  seek  (see  Burckhardt,  A  rabioj  p. 
286).  If  this  be  the  case,  and  Mesha  be  (as  usually 
supposed)  the  Mesene  of  the  ancients,  the  line  between 
them  would  intersect  Arabia  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. That  Sephar  is  called  **  a  mountain  of  the  east" 
is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  is  described  as  the  *'east 
country."  See  Baumgarten,  Theolog,  Commeniar  zum 
A ,  T,  i,  152 ;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii,  20.— Kitto.  The  im- 
migration of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from  west  to 
east  [see  Arabia  ;  Mbsha],  and  they  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted  iden- 
tifications of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with  their  Jok- 
tanitic originals  are  included  within  these  limits,  and 
point  to  Sephar  as  the  easteni  boundary.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  seaport  town 
called  Dhafdri  or  Zafari,  and  Dhaf&r  or  Zaf4r  (now  Jo- 
fdr^  i.  e.  ez-Zofar),  without  the  inflexional  termination, 
represents  the  Biblical  site  or  district :  thus  the  etymol- 
ogy  is  sufilciently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly  agrees 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar  of  Genesis. 

But  the  etymological  fitness  of  this  site  opens  out 
^mother  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  less  than 
four  places  bearing  the  same  name,  besides  several  oth- 
ers bearing  names  that  are  merely  variations  from  the 
same  root.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  variations 
is  curious;  but  we  need  only  here  concern  ourselves 
with  the  four  first-named  places,  and  of  these  two  only 
are  important  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are 
of  twofold  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar, 
and  as  l)eing  closely  connected  with  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Joktanitic  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  king- 
dom founded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan.  The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  best  Arabian  writers  themselves  say  on  the 
subject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  important  of  the 
Arabic  lexicons : 

"Dhaf&ri  is  a  town  of  the  Yemen  ;  one  says,  'He  who 
enters  Dbaf&ri  learns  the  Hlmyeritic*  .  .  .  fis-Sagh&nl 
says.  'In  the  Yemen  are  four  places,  every  one  of  which 
is  called  Dhaf&ri ;  two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two 
cities  are  Dhaf6ri-1-Hakl,  near  Ssn'ft,  two  days*  Journey 
from  it  on  the  south;  and  the  Tubbaas  used  to  abide 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  Is  8an'&  [itself].  In  relation  to 
it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhafiiri.  abn-Es-SikkU  says  that 
the  onyx  of  Dhaf4n  is  so  called  in  relation  to  DhafAri-Asad, 
a  city  In  the  Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mir- 
bAt,  in  the  extiemily  of  the  Yemen,  and  Is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dhaf&ri-s-SAhib  [that  is^f  the  sea-coa^t],  and  in 
relation  to  it  is  called  the  Kust-lDhafUkri  [either  costus  or 
aloes-woodl,  that  isw  the  wood  with  which  one  fhmigates, 
because  it  is  brougnt  thither  f^om  India,  and  flrom  it  to 
[the  rest  of]  the  Yemen.*  .  .  .  And  it  Ydkftt  meant,  for 
he  said,  *  Dhaf&ri ...  Is  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yem- 
en, near  to  Esh-Shihr.*  As  to  the  two  fortresses,  one  of 
them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  San*jk,  two  days*  Journey 
ft-om  it,  In  the  countryof  [the  tribe  of]  Beuft-Mnr&d,  and 
it  is  called  DhafAri-l-Wadiyevn  [that  is,  of  the  Two  Val- 
leys]. It  is  also  called  Dhafari-Zeyd :  and  another  is  on 
the  north  thereof,  also  two  davs'  journey  from  It,  in  the 
oonntrvof  HenidAn,  and  is  called  Dbaf&ri-dh-Dh&hir"  (Tdj- 
«(-*.ir^,MS.s.v.). 
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Takftt,  in  his  homonymous  dictionary  (^Et-Mtuhtarakj 

8.  v.),  says : 

<•  Dbafiri  is  a  celebrated  city  in  the  extremity  of  the 
ooantry  ofthe  Yemen,  between' *0m4u  and  Mirb&t,  on  the 
shore  ofthe  rea  of  India:  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by 
one  who  hiip  »een  it  protfiuerons,  abonndlng  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  £t>b-Sbihr.  I)hafari-Zeyd  is  a  fortress  in  ine 
Yemen  in  ihe  territory  of  Habb ;  and  DhaC&ri  is  a  city  near 
to  Sitn%  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the  Dhaf&ri  onyx ; 
in  it  wait  the  abode  of  the  kings  of  Uimyer,  and  of  it  was 
said,  'He  who  enters  Dhaf4ri  learns  the  Uimyeriiic,  and 
It  is  said  that  Sairit  itself  U  Dhaf&ri.*' 

Lastly,  in  the  geographical  dictionary  called  the  Jfa- 
rdtidy  which  is  ascribed  to  Yakdt,  we  read,  s.  v. : 

"  Dhafari :  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of  them  near  to 
8an%  in  relation  to  which  is  called  the  Dhafari  onvx:  in 
it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings  of  Himyer ;  and  it  Is  said 
that  Dhal&ii  is  the  city  of  San*ft  itself.  And  Dhaf&ri  of 
this  day  is  a  city  on  the  shore  ofthe  sea  of  India ;  between 
it  and  Mirb&t  are  five  parasangs  ofthe  territories  of  Ssh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Sahar,  and  Mirb&t  is  the  other 
anchorage  besides  Dhafiri.  Fraukincenite  la  only  found 
on  the  mountain  of  Dhafiiri  of  £sh-Shihr." 

These  extracta  show  that  the  city  of  DhafAri  near  San*k 
was  very  little  known  to  the  writers,  and  that  little  only 
by  tradition.  It  was  even  supposed  to  be  the  same  as, 
or  another  name  for,  San'k,  and  its  site  bad  evidently 
fallen  into  oblivion  at  their  day.  But  the  seaport  of 
this  name  was  a  celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and 
identified  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fres- 
nel  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyeritic  capital;  and  certainly 
his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  moat  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  to  light  Niebuhr,  however, 
mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhaf&ri  near  Yerim,  which  would 
be  those  of  the  western  city  {Ducr.  p.  206).  While 
Dhaf&ri  is  often  mentioned  aa  the  capital  in  the  history 
of  the  Himyeritic  kingdom  (Caussin,  E$$aif  i,  passim), 
it  was  also  in  the  later  times  ofthe  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Hitt.  Ecdes,  iii,  4). 
Abulfeda  has  fallen  into  an  absurd  error  in  his  Geoff^ 
rapkyj  noticed  by  M.  Fresnel  {IVe  Lettre,  p.  817).  He 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  two  Zaf&ris  were  only  one, 
by  supposing  that  the  inland  town,  which  he  places 
only  twenty-four  leagues  from  San'k,  was  originally  on 
the  sea-ooast. 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to  give 
what  is  known  respecting  Dhafdri  the  seaport,  or,  as  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it,  after  the  usual  pro- 
nunciation, ZafAr.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  identification  has  accordingly  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  More  accurately,  it  appears  to  pre- 
serve the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  80,  and  to  be  in 
the  district  anciently  so  named,  it  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  in  the  province  of  HadramHwt,  and  near  to  the 
district  which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  east,  called 
Esh-Shihr  (or  as  M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
modem  Himyeritic,  Shhir).  Wellsted  says  of  it,  *'  Do- 
f&r  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain"  (ii,  468).  In 
the  Afardnd  it  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  that  frankin- 
cense (in  the  author's  time)  was  found  only  in  the 
"  moimtain  of  Dhaf&ri  ;*'  and  Niebuhr  {Deacr,  p.  248) 
saj's  that  it  exports  the  best  frankincense.  M.  Fresnel 
gives  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  his  lAitres  sur  VHitt,  des  A  robes  avant 
ridamUmt  (V*  Lettre,  Joum.  Asiat.  iii*  s^rie,  tom.  v). 
Zafar,  he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
"  Isfor,**  is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate 
some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore, 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirbdt  and  Rds-Sajir, 
extending  a  distance  of  two  days*  journey,  or  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hours,  from  east  to  west.  Proceeding  in 
this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are  named  Takah, 
£d-Dahariz,  El-Belld,  El-H&feh,  SaUhah,  and  Awkad. 
The  first  four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at 
a  small  distance  from  it.  £1-Belld,  otherwise  called 
Harkam,  is,  in  M.  FresneVs  opinion,  the  ancient  Zafar. 
It  is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  prosperity. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  fur  their  hospitality. 


There  are  now  only  three  or  four  inhabited  houses  in 
El-Belld.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying  between  the 
ocean  and  a  bav,  and  the  Dort  is  on  the  land  aide  of  the 
town.  In  the  present  day,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  year,  at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus;  but  the  lake  is  of  vweet  water. 
In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  gnlf 
of  sweet  water  at  low  tide,  and  of  aalt  water  at  high  tide: 
The  classical  writeia,  aa  above  noted,  mention  **Sap- 
phar  metropolis"  (Sair^apa  /ii|rpoiroXic)  or  Saphar  (in 
A  nofu  PeripL  p.  274),  in  k>ng.  88^^,  lat.  14°  80',  aeeonlini; 
to  Ptolemy,  the  capital  ofthe  Sappharite(Sairfof»irai), 
placed  by  him  (vi,  6,  26)  near  the  Homerits;  but  their 
accounts  are  obsciune,  and  probably  firom  heaiaay.  In 
later  timea,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church— one  of  three  which  were  founded 
A.D.  848,  by  permission  of  the  reigning  Tubbaa.  in  Dha- 
fari (written  Tapharon,  Ta^apov,  by  Philoatorgiua,  Hitt 
Ecdes,  iii,  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  ofthe  Penasa 
Gnlf.  Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this  purpoae, 
was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i,  HI  sq.).  In  the  reiga 
of  Abrahah  (A.D.  &87--670)  St.  Gregentioa  was  bishop  of 
these  churches,  having  been  sent  by  the  imtriarch  of 
Alexandria  (see  the  authorities  cited  by  Canann,  i,  142- 
146).— Smith. 

Seph'arad  (Heb.  Sepharad^  ^'t'O,  meaning,  if 
Heb.,  separated;  Targ.  K^^BCX,  L  e.  ispama;  Sept. 

eoiC  *1Si^po^a\  Vulg.  in  Basporo),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Obad.  20  only,  as  that  of  a  place  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  then  held  in  captivity,  and 
whence  they  were  to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the 
south.  Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  on- 
certainty,  and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be  settled. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  Sept.  given  above,  and  followed 
by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  more  conjecture, 
though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form  of  the  name  in 
the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharaih.  In  Jen>me*s  copy 
of  the  Sept.  it  appears  to  have  been  E^^parqCf  >>»<* 
{Conan.  in  A  6c/.)  he  renders  their  version  of  tbe  verK 
transmiffratio  Jerusalem  usque  Euphratkemu  This  is 
certainly  extremely  ingenious,  but  will  hardly  bold 
when  we  tuni  it  back  into  Hebrew. 

2.  The  reading  ofthe  Vulgate,  Bosporus  (obtained  by 
taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as  part  of  the  name— 
*1*1El03 — and  at  the  aame  time  rejecting  tbe  final  D), 
was  adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  who 
considered  it  to  be  "  the  place  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem"  {Comm,  » 
Abd.}.  This  interpretation  Jerome  did  not  accept,  but 
preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  aa  connected  with  s 
similar  Assyrian  word  ngnifying  a  ^  boandary,"  and  to 
consider  the  passage  as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  into  all  regions.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
to  which  Bosporus  Jerome's  teacher  alluded — ^tbe  Cim- 
merian or  the  Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Tcni- 
kale),  which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tbia 
rabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geography  outside  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  most  uf  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with  Iberia 
in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  oa.  If  the  latter 
(Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  be  may  be  taken  ss 
confirming  the  most  modem  opinion  (noticed  tielow), 
that  Sepharad  was  Sardis  in  Lydia. 

8.  The  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the  Pcshito- 
Syriac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jewa,  interpret  Seph- 
arad as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  Ispania),  one  oommuo  va- 
riation of  which  name,  Hesperia,  does  certnoly  besr 
considerable  resemblance  to  Sepharad;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  present  day  the  Spsni^h 
Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great  aections  into 
which  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided,  are  called  by  the 
Jews  themselves  the  Sephardim,  German  Jews  beimi: 
known  as  the  Ashkenawim,  It  is  difficult  to  sappow 
that  either  of  these  can  be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepb* 
arad.    The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  has  every  appeannee 
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of  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  there  in  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
Jews  had  been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

4.  Others  have  soggestCMl  the  identity  of  Sepharad 
wicb  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia  (Hardt,  Sipphara  Baby' 
loma  [Helmst.  1706]),  but  that  is  more  probably  Seph- 
arvaim. 

5w  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in  the  cu- 
neiform Peraian  inscriptions  of  Naksh-i-Rustum  and 
Bebistun  (see  Bumouf,  Mwu  sur  Deux  Jtucr,  CunHf, 
1836,  p.  147),  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given 
bv  Niebuhr  {ReUeb,  ii,  pL  81).  In  the  latter  it  occurs 
between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappadocia)  and  Ta  UNA 
(Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to  propose  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  Sephand,  and  subsequently  it  was 
sugg^ted  by  Lassen  {Zeitschr./.  MorffetU,Y, i, 60)  that 
S  Pa  Ka  D  was  identical  with  8ardi$,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approved  of  by 
Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  {Introd.  to  Obad,  p.  232, 
note,  also  p.  245).  In  support  of  this,  FUrst  {Uandwb. 
ii,  95  a)  points  out  that  Antignnus  (fi.C.  cir.  320)  may 
very  probably  have  taken  some  of  his  Jewish  captives 
to  Sardls;  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  apparent 
date  of  Obadiah*8  prophecy  to  believe  that  he  is  refer- 
ring to  the  event  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii,  6),  when  **  chil- 
dren of  Jndah  and  Jerusalem"  were  sold  to  the  "  sons  of 
the  Javanim**  (lonians),  which — as  the  first  captivity 
that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  trans- 
portation to  a  strange  land,  and  that  beyond  the  sea- 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  enduring  impression  on 
the  nation. 

6.  £wald  (Propketen,  i,  404)  considers  that  Sepharad 
has  a  connection  with  Zarrphath  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
and  while  deprecating  the  "  penetration"  of  those  who 
have  diaoovered  the  name  in  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akka,  i.  e. 
doubtless  the  modem  Shefa  'Omar,  a  place  of  much  an- 
cient repate  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine (see  Zunz,  note  to  Parchi,  p.  428) ;  but  it  is  not  ob- 
vious how  a  residence  within  the  Holy  Land  can  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  two  names. 

7.  Mftchaelis  {SuppLVo,  1778)  has  devoted  some  space 
to  this  name;  and,  among  other  conjectures,  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  **  Spartans"  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace,  xii,  15 
are  accurately  "  Sepharadites."  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  stood  the  test  of  later  in- 
vestigations.— Smith.  But  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  (ad 
loc),  who  objects  to  the  view  expressed  above  (No.  5) 
that  Saidis  would  naturally  be  Hebraized  *1*110. 

8.  Juynboll  proposes  (Bisf,  Samar»  p.  20)  to  read 
r^S  ^"fOa,  cU  the  end  of  (i.  e.  beyond)  the  Euphrates^ 
as  the  origin  of  the  Sept.  rendering ,  but  such  a  phrase 
would  be  unnatural. 

Sepbardlm,  a  name  applied  to  the  Spanish  Jews. 
They  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  from  Por- 
tugal in  1497,  and  yet  they  still  maintain  their  identity 
9s  a  separate  class  of  Jews  among  their  brethren  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
higher  order  of  Israelites.  One  peculiar  point  of  dis- 
tinction which  marks  them  out  from  other  Jews  is  their 
daily  use  of  the  old  Spanish  language,  with  which  they 
are  so  familiar  that  their  own  Scriptures  are  better  known 
to  them  in  the  old  Spanish  version  than  in  the  original 
Hebrew.     See  Jews. 

Sephanra^un  (Heb.  Sfpharva'ywij  C^l^lBp ;  Sept 
^'ir^aptrvatfij  'Bwpapovatfi)  is  mentioned  by  Sennach- 
erib in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose  king  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix,  13 ; 
Isa.  xxxrii,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xvUi,  84).  It  is  coup- 
led with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xvii,  24  as  one  of  the  places  from 
which  ooloniMs  were  transported  to  people  the  desolate 


Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had  been  carried  into  cap-' 
tivity,  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with 
Cuthah  and  Babylon.  These  indications  are  enough  to 
justify  us  in  identifying  the  place  with  the  famous  town 
of  Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptolemy, 
V,  18),  which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mo$aib, 
Sippara  was  mentioned  by  Berosns  as  the  place  where, 
according  to  him,  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried  the  records 
of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and 
from  which  his  posterity  recovered  them  afterwards 
(Frafftn,  Hist^  Gr.  ii,  501 ;  iv,  280).  Abj'denus  calls  it 
ttoXlv  ^Lvwapriviov  (Fragm,  9),  and  says  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar excavated  a  vast  lake  in  its  vicinity  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Pliny  seems  to  intend  the  same 
place  by  his  "  oppida  Hipparenorum" — where,  according 
to  him,  was  a  great  seat  of  the  Chaldaic  learning  {hist, 
Nat,  vi,  80).  When  Pliny  places  Hippara,  or  Sippara, 
on  the  Narragam  (Nahr  Agam),  instead  of  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, his  reference  is  to  the  artificial  channel  which 
branched  off  from  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara  and  led  to 
the  great  lake  (Chald.  K'^d^iK)  excavated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Abydenus  called  this  branch  "  Aracanus"  (Apa- 
icnvoc),  Ar  Akan  {Fragm,  10).  The  plural  form  here 
used  by  Pliny  may  be  compared  with  the  dual  form  in 
use  among  the  Jews ;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara  **  a 
city  of  the  sun"  CHXiov  iroXii') ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  sha-Shamafy 
or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun" — the  sun  being  the  chief  object 
of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Sephar^'ite8  are  said,  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  81,  to  have  "burned  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Adraramelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of 
Sephar\*aim" — these  two  distinct  deities  representing 
respectively  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  as 
Lunus  and  Luna  represented  the  male  and  female  pow- 
ers of  the  moon  among  the  Romans. — Smith. 

Se'pharvite  (Heb.  Sepbarvi'^  '^I'^&p,  but  only  in 
the  plural;  Sept.  ^v^apovatfi  v.  r.  ^ti^apovv)j  a 
native  of  Sepharvaim  (q.  v.)  (2  Kings  xviii,  81). 

Sephe'Ia  (1  Maoc  xii,  88).    See  Shkphklah. 

Sepher  Asara  Maamaroth.  See  Affendofuix), 
Caleb. 

Sepher  ha-Bahib.  See  Nbchunjah  bem-Ha- 
Kamah. 

Sepher  ha-Nikkih).  See  Chajuo,  Jeuuda  ben- 
David, 

Sepher  Jezirah.    See  Jezirah. 

Etopher  Nitsachon.    See  Liphann,  Jomtob. 

Etopher  Torah.    See  Torah. 

Sepher  ZBRimBABEL  (baa'^T  'nfiD)  is  the  title  of 
an  apocalyptic  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Zerubbabel  and  the  angel  Metatron  about  the 
birth,  education,  life,  war,  and  death  of  Armillus,  who  is 
about  to  appear  after  the  war  between  Gog  and  Magog, 
etx:.  The  wonders  of  the  Messiah  were  to  be  seen  between 
1063  and  1068.  This  work,  which  was  probably  writ- 
ten between  1050  and  1060,  was  first  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1519;  then  at  Wilna  in  1819.  Lately  it  was 
published  by  Jellinek,  according  to  two  Leipsic  M8S. 
(Ck)d.  22  and  88),  in  his  collection  entitled  ttJ^^on  T'^a 
[Leipsic,  1863],  ii,  54-57).  See  FUret,  Biul  Jud.  iii', 
817 ;  Grfitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vi,  58  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sephiroth  (nn^BD),  a  Cabalistic  term  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  late  Jewish  writers.  The  ten  Sephiroth 
have  been  represented  in  three  different  forms,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  H.  More's  Opera  Philos,  i,  423 ; 
and  one  of  which,  although  not  the  most  usual,  has 
already  been  given  in  the  art.  Cabala.  The  Sephiroth 
have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discussion ;  and  it  has 
even  been  disputed  whether  they  are  designed  to  ex- 
press theological,  philosophical,  or  physical  mysteries. 
The  Jews  themselves  generally  regard  them  as  the  sum 
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and  snbsUnce  of  CabalUtical  theology,  indicating  the 
emanating  gradea  and  order  of  efflux  according  to  which 
the  nature  and  manifested  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  comprehended.  Several  Christian  schol- 
ars have  discerned  in  them  the  mysteries  of  their  own 
faith,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah. 
In  this  they  have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact 
noticed  by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  out  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  {Biblioth.  IJebr,  i,  360).  The 
majority  of  all  parties  appear  to  concur  in  considering 
the  first  three  Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of 
(iod,  and  the  last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes,  or 
moiles  of  existence.  The  following  treatises  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  most  remarkable :  a  dissertation 
liy  Khenferd,  De  Stylo  Apocalypteoi  Cabbaiutioo,  in 
Danz*s  Nov,  Teat,  ex  Talmude  lUutt.  p.  1090,  in  which 
lie  endeavors  to  point  out  many  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences between  the  theosophy  of  the  Cabala  and  the 
book  of  Hevelatton  (which  may  be  compared  with  an 
essay  of  similar  tendency  in  Eichhom's  BibL  Biblioih, 
iii,  191);  some  remarks  by  Lowe,  in  the  last-named 
journal  (v,  377  sq.) ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Vitringa,  De 
SephiroUi  Kabbalistarum,  in  his  Oh$ervat.  Sacr.  i,  126, 
in  which  he  first  showed  how  the  Sephiroth  accorded 
with  the  human  form. — Kitto. 

Sephorno.    See  SpoRMa 

Seppll5ri8  {^tir^utpic  v.  r.  £€0^op(c)i  <^  town  of 
Upper  Galilee,  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Script- 
ure, but  frequently  by  Josephus.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
Antigonus  in  his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the 
latter  took  it  early  in  his  Galilsean  campaign  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  xiv,  15, 4).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  arms, 
and  to  have  been  occasionally  the  royal  residence,  for, 
in  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  during  the 
presidency  uf  Varus,  the  robber  chief  Judas,  son  of  £ze- 
kias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sepphoris,  and  carried  off  the 
arms  and  treasure  which  it  contained  {ibid,  xvii,  12, 5). 
It  was  subsequently  taken  and  burned  by  Varus  (ibid. 
xvii,  12,  9).  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Antipas)  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  glory  of  all  Gal- 
ilee, and  gave  it  independence  (ibid,  xviii,  2,  1) ;  al- 
though, according  to  the  statement  of  Justus,  the  son 
of  Pistus,  he  still  maintained  the  superiority  of  his  new- 
ly founded  city,  Tiberias;  and  it  was  not  until  Nero  had 
assigned  Tiberias  to  Agrippa  the  Younger  that  Seppho- 
ris established  its  supremacy  and  became  the  royal  res- 
idence and  depositor}'  of  the  archives.  It  is  termed 
the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by 
Gallus,  the  general  of  Cestius  {War,  ii,  18,  11).  It 
maintained  its  allegiance  to  the  Romans  after  the  gen- 
eral revolt  of  Galilee  (ibid,  iii,  2,  4:  4,  1),  but  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders  {Life,  8,  9).  Its  early 
importance  as  a  Jewish  town,  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  district  sanhe- 
drim were  instituted  by  Gabtnius  ( War,  i,  8,  5),  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  af- 
ter which  catastrophe  it  became  for  some  years  the 
seat  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  until  it  was  transferred  to 
Tiberias  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  iii,  202).  It  was  subse- 
quently called  IJiocauariaf  which  is  its  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  while  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A  revolt  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  (A.D. 
389)  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Constantius 
Gallus  Cnsar  (Socrates,  H.  E,  ii,  33 ;  Sozomen,  H,  E.  iv, 
7).  This  town,  once  the  most  considerable  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, was  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  ten  miles  west 
of  Mount  Tabor  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Qa(i^p ;  Procopius  Ga- 
zieus,  Comment,  in  Lib,  Judicum),  It  was  much  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders  for  its  fountain, 
a  favorite  camping-place  of  the  Christians.  It  is  still 
represented  by  a  poor  village  bearing  the  name  Seffu- 
riehj  distant  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth, 
retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness,  but  con- 
spicuous with  a  ruined  tower  and  church,  both  of  the 


Middle  Ages;  the  latter  professing  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  aangned  by  a  late 
tradition  to  this  locality.  It  became  the  see  of  a  suffra- 
gan bishop  under  the  metropolitan  of  Scytbopolis  {ht 
Quien,  Oriens  Chrittiasnu,  iii,  713,  714),  and  there  are 
coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  etc; 
(Reland,  Palastina,  p.  199-1003;  Eckhel,  Doct,  Vet, 
Num,  iii,  426,  426). —Smith,  Diet,  of  CUtst.  Gtog.  a.  r. 
A  recent  German  writer  (Lebrecht,  in  his  pamphlet  oo 
the  subject  [Berlin,  1877])  maintains  that  this  w»  the 
site  of  the  Bether  (q.  v.)  uf  the  Talmud. 

Sept.    See  Septum. 

SeptfoU  {teven4eqf),  an  architectural  ornament 
which  has  seven  cusps  or  points. 

Septlmftna  in  Albis  {seren/old  m  ttkHi)  is  thf 
name  frequently  given  to  the  first  week  in  Whitsuntiile 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  newly  baptized,  vho 
wore  their  white  robes  of  baptism  during  that  tinnr. 
See  ALa 

Septlmontltun,  a  Roman  festival  which  was  beM 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  lasted  only  for  a  singk 
day.  The  day  of  the  Septimontium  was  a  dinferiaim 
for  the  Montani,or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  aocioii 
hills,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  several 
districts.  They  were  believed  to  have  been  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  seven  hills  i>f 
Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    See  Romb. 

SeptaagesXma  (geventieth),  the  third  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent.  The  reason  of  its  applicati<Mi  lo  the  day  b 
uncertain.  Some  liturgical  writers — e.  g.  Pamelius^ 
trace  it  to  the  association  of  the  ancient  monastic  Lent 
of  seventy  days  with  the  seventy  years*  captivity  of  Is- 
rael in  Babylon.  The  following  is  more  pivbable: 
There  being  exactly  fifty  days  between  the  Sunday 
next  before  Lent  and  Easter-day  inclusive,  that  Sunday 
is  termed  Quinquagesima,  i.  e.  the  fiftieth ;  and  the  tvo 
immediately  preceding  Sundays  are  called  from  the  next 
round  numbers  Sexagesima,  the  sixtieth,  and  Septna- 
gesima,  the  seventieth.  The  observation  of  these  da}'^ 
and  the  weeks  following  appears  to  he  as  ancient  as  tb« 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Some  of  the  more  devoot 
Christians  observed  the  whole  time  from  the  first  of 
these  Sundays  to  Easter  as  a  season  of  humiliation  and 
fasting,  though  the  ordinary  custom  was  to  commeDce 
fasting  on  Ash -Wednesday.  See  Eden,  Diet  of  the 
Church,  s.  V. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theology,  s.  ▼. 

S^ptuagint  is  the  common  title  of  the  eariicst 
and  most  important  version  of  the  Old  TestamenL 
namely,  into  Greek,  and  is  generally  held  to  have  de- 
rived its  title  {seventy)  from  the  traditionary  number 
of  its  translators  (see  below),  rather  than  (as  Eichbom 
thought)  from  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrim as  consisting  of  seventy  members.  (In  the  fd- 
lowing  account  we  largely  make  use  of  that  in  &ntth'0 
Diet,  of  the  Bible^  yr'ith  additions  from  other  sources.) 
See  (iRERK  Vkrsions, 

I.  Origin  of  the  Version.— ^hia  is  as  great  a  riddle  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  causes  which  produced 
the  translation,  the  number  and  names  of  the  tran&la- 
tors,  the  times  at  which  different  portions  were  traii*- 
lated,  are  all  uncertain. 

1.  Ancient  Testimony  on  the  Subfect^—{\.)  The  oldest 
writer  who  makes  mention  of  the  Septuagint  is  Ari#co> 
bulus,  an  author  referred  to  by  Eusebins  {Prtepar.  Aroa- 
gel  xiii,  12)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromaia,  v. 
595) .  According  to  Eusebins,  he  was  a  Jew,  who  united 
the  Aristotelian  with  the  Jewish  philosophy,  and  ooid- 
posed  a  commentary  on  the  law  of  Moaes,  dedicated  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
i,  10.  Both  Clement  and  Ensebius  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Philometor  (2d  century  B.C.),  for  the  pa»- 
sages  in  their  writings,  in  which  they  speak  ctf  him  un- 
der Philadelpbus  must  either  have  been  corrupted  by 
ignorant  transcribers  or  have  been  so  written  by  mis- 
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Uke  (Valckenaer,  §  10, 1 1 ;  Dahne,  p.  81 8q.).    His  words 
relative  to  the  Septiuigint  are  these : 

**  It  Is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our  law,  and 
stadied  diligently  all  its  particulars ;  for  before  Demetrius 
Phalerens  a  translation  had  been  made  br  others  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews*  going-forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of 
all  that  happened  to  them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  law.  Hence  It  is 
niaulfest  that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
things,  for  he  was  very  learned,  se  was  Pythagorss,  who 
sleo  transferred  mnny  of  our  doctrines  into  his  svstem. 
But  the  entire  translation  of  our  whole  law  (n  M  6\n  ip- 
^ii»<4a  T«w  6ta  rw  vouov  wtivrttv)  was  msdc  in  the  time  of 
the  king  named  Philadelphns,  a  man  of  greater  seal,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalerens." 

The  entire  passage  has  occasioned  much  conjectaie 
and  disctisdon.  It  is  given  by  Valckenaer  {JHatribt^ 
etcX  Thiersch  {De  Versione  AUxandrma),  and  Franitel 
(  Vorstudiai,  etc).  It  appears  that  the  words  of  Aristo- 
bulus  do  not  spealc  of  any  prior  Greek  tranaUition,  as 
Hody  supposes,  or  indeed  of  any  translation  whatever. 
They  rather  refer  to  some  brief  extracts  relative  to  Jew- 
ish hiatoxy,  which  had  l)een  made  from  the  Pentateuch 
into  a  language  commonly  understood  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Demetrius.  The  entire  law 
was  first  rendered  into  Greek  under  Philadelphns. 
Hody,  and  after  him  Eichhorn,  conjectured  that  the 
frsgments  of  Aristobulus  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
Clement  were  written  in  the  2d  century  by  another 
Aruftobulus,  a  Christian,  and  that  Aristobulus,  the  pro- 
fessed Peripatetic,  was  a  heathen.  But  the  quotation 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Contra  JuUamtm,  lib.  vi),  to 
which  they  appeal,  was  erroneously  made  by  that  fa- 
ther, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement* 
Kichard  Simon  also  denied  the  authenticity  of  Aristo- 
bidus's  remains  (JiiaUnre  Critique  du  V.  T,  p.  189).  But 
Valckenaer  has  sufficiently  established  their  authentici- 
ty. The  testimony  of  Aristobulus  is  corroborated  by  a 
Latin  scholton  recently  found  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Rome,  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
Kitscbl  in  a  little  book  entitled  Die  aiexandrinischen 
BibUotkeben,  etc.  (Berlin,  1838).  From  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  in  the  time 
of  Aristobulus,  L  e.  the  bq^inning  of  the  2d  century 
BwC,  this  version  was  considered  to  have  been  made 
when  Demetrius  Phalerens  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Hody,  indeed,  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  account  contradicts  the  voice  of  certain  his- 
tory, because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphuflw  But  the  version  may  have  been  begun  under 
Soter  and  completed  under  Philadelphus,  his  successor. 
In  this  way  may  be  reconciled  the  discordant  notices  of 
the  time  when  it  originated ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Palestinian  account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of 
the  Church,  asserts  that  Ptolemy  Soter  carried  the  work 
into  execution,  while  according  to  Aristeas,  Philo,  Jo- 
aephus,  etc^  his  son  Philadelphus  was  the  person. 
Htidy  harmonizes  the  discrepancy  by  placing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  two  years  during  which 
father  and  son  reigned  conjointly  (B.C.  286  and  285). 
The  object  of  Demetrius  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
his  library  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  laws  in  Greek  is  not 
stated  by  Aristobulus,  but  Aristeas  relates  that  the 
librarian  represented  it  to  the  king  as  a  desirable  thing 
that  such  a  book  shoold  be  deposited  in  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  Some  think  that  a  literary  rather  than 
a  rdiginus  motive  led  to  the  version.  So  Hiiveniick. 
This,  however,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Hody, 
StuTz,  Frankel,  aud  othen  conjecture  that  the  object 
was  rtUgunu  or  ecclesiastical,  Eichhorn  refers  it  to 
private  impulse;  while  Hug  takes  the  object  to  have 
been  poUticaL  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
version  was  intended  for  the  king's  use,  or  that  he 
wished  to  obtain  from  it  infonnation  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  governing  a  nation  and  enacting  laws  for 
its  economic  weU-being.  The  character  and  language 
of  the  version  unite  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  king, 
probably  ignorant  of  Greek,  could  not  have  understoo<l 
the  work«     Perhaps  an  ecclesiastical  motive  prompted 


the  Jews  who  were  originally  interested  in  it,  while 
Demetrius  Phalerens  and  the  king  may  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  some  other  design. 

It  b  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whetl\er 
Aristobulus's  words  imply  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  were  translated  into  Greek  under  Philadelphus,  or 
simply  the  Pentateuch.  Hody  contends  that  v6fju>Cy  the 
term  used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time  the  Mo- 
saic l)ooks  alone,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Old  Test.  Valcke- 
naer thinks  that  cUl  the  books  were  comprehended  un- 
der it.  It  is  certainly  more  natural  to  restrict  it  to  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philailelphus. 

(2.)  The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
Septuagint  is  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a  Palestinian 
Jew  concerning  the  version  before  us.  His  words  are 
these :  "  And  not  only  these  things,  but  the  law  itself, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no 
small  difference  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  lan- 
guage.'* Frankel  has  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion 
on  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  unauthentic,  but  his 
reasons  are  extremely  slender  (p.  21,  note  w).  It  ap- 
pears from  it  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
books  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  B.C.  ISO. 

(3.)  The  account  given  by  Aristeas  comes  next  be- 
fore us  (see  Rosenmtlller,  Handb,  d.  Lit.  d,  bibl.  Kritik 
u.  Exeg,  ii,  418  sq.).  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gen- 
tile, and  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, king  -of  Egypt  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
brother  Philocrates,  he  relates  that  Philadelphus,  when 
forming  a  library  at  great  expense,  was  advised  by  De- 
metrius Phalerens  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  high -priest 
Eleazer  for  a  copy  of  the  book  containing  the  Jewish 
laws.  Having  previously  purchased  the  freedom  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  captive  Jews  in  Egypt, 
the  king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem  with 
a  letter  requesting  of  Eleazer  seventy-two  persons  as  in- 
terpreters, six  out  of  each  tribe.  They  were  despatched 
accordingly  with  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  law,  and 
were  received  and  entertained  by  the  king  for  several 
days  with  great  respect  and  liberality.  Demetrius  led 
them  to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  they  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy-two 
days,  having  been  written  down  by  Demetrius  piece  by 
piece,  as  agreed  upon  after  mutual  consultation.  It  was 
then  publicly  read  by  Demetrius  to  a  number  of  Jews 
whom  he  had  summoned  together.  They  approved  of 
it,  and  imprecations  were  uttered  against  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  The  Jews  requested  per- 
mission to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use,  and  it  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  command  of  the  king.  The  inter- 
preters were  sent  home  loaded  with  presents. 

The  work  of  Aristeas,  which  was  first  published  in 
the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard  (Basel,  1561,  8vo), 
and  several  times  reprinted,  was  also  given  by  Hody  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  book  entitled  De  Bibliorum 
Textibus  OriginaWmSy  Versionibus  Greeds,  etLatina  Vul^ 
gata  (Oxon.  1705,  fol.).  The  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Galland,  in  the  BibUotheca  Vet, 
Patruniy  vol.  ii.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Whiston,  and  published  at  London  in  1727,  8vo.  Seie 
also  Aristeas,  Hist.  LXXII  InL  ex  Bee.  Eld,  de  Parchum 
(Francf.  1610;  Oxon.  1692). 

(4.)  In  all  discussions  relative  to  the  name  of  Septua- 
gint, so  universally  appropriated  to  the  Greek  version 
of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  discovered  by  Osann  and 
published  by  Bitschl  ought  to  be  considered.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  Latin  scholion  is  curious.  The  substence  of 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  Callimachus 
and  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarians,  by  Tzet- 
zes,  and  from  his  Greek  note  an  Italian  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury has  formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The 
writer  has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient 
Greek  poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus,  and  then  he  thus  continues :  "  Nam  rex  ille 
philosophis  affertissimus  [corr."differtu8imus,"  Ritschl; 
" affectissimus,"  Thiersch ]  et  ceeteris  omnibus  auctoribus 
Claris,  disquisitis  impensa  regie  munificentiffi  ubique  ter- 
rarum  quantum  valuit  voluminibus  opera  Demetrii  Pba- 
lerei  phxxa  senum  diuis  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  extra 
regiam  alteram  autem  in  r^ia."  The  scholion  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  books  in  many  languages:  "Que 
sum  ma  diligentia  rex  ille  in  suam  linguam  fecit  ab  op- 
timis  interpretibus  oonverti"  (see  Thiersch,  De  PetUOr- 
tettchi  Versione  Alexandrina  [Erlang.  1841],  p.  8,  9). 
fiernhardy  reads  instead  of  "pluusa  senum,"  "et  Ixx 
senum,"  and  this  correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as 
it  well  may  be:  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed, 
and  this  appears  to  be  right.  This  gives  as  seventy 
elders  associated  in  the  formation  of  the  library.  The 
testimony  comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authority ;  and 
this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true),  would  con- 
nect the  Septuagiai  with  the  library — a  designation 
which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  there  deposited;  and,  let  the  translation  be 
once  known  by  such  a  name,  then  nothing  would  be 
more  probable  than  that  the  designation  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  translators.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  fables.  Let  the  Sep- 
tuagint  be  first  known  as  applying  to  the  associates  in 
the  collection  of  the  library,  then  to  the  library  itself, 
and  then  to  that  particular  book  in  the  library'  which  to 
so  many  had  a  far  greater  value  than  all  its  other  con- 
tents. Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus 
translated  and  then  deposited  in  the  royal  librarT  is  a 
separate  question. 

2.  Confirmation  by  Later  Authorities, — (1.)  Of  Jewish 
writers,  Josephus  (^Ant.  xii,  2)  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Aristeas ;  but  Philo's  account  ( De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii ) 
differs  in  a  number  of  circumstances. 

(2.)  Among  the  Greek  Church  fathers  Irensus  (lib. 
iii,  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn 
his  Alexandrian  library  with  the  writings  of  all  nations, 
requested  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version 
of  their  Scriptures;  that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well 
skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages;  that 
the  king  separated  them  from  one  another  and  bade  them 
all  translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions,  God 
was  glorified,  for  th^  aU  agreed  exactfyy  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  Scr^^tures  are  translated  by  the  inspira- 
tiano/God, 

Justin  Martyr  (Cohort,  ad  GracoSy  p.  34)  gives  the 
same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see  the 
cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

RpiphaniuB  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  thirty-six  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  thirty-six  versions  agree- 
ing in  every  point  were  produced,  Inf  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  {De  Pond,  et  Mens,  c.  iii-vi). 

(3.)  Among  the  Latin  fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  translators — ^  Non  autem  secun- 
dum LXX  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino  Spiritu  in- 
terpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnulla  dixisse,  ut  ad 
spiritiialem  sensum  scrutandnm  magis  admoneretur  lec- 
toris  intentio"  {De  Doctr,  Chi-ist,  iv,  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story  of 
the  cells  and  the  inspiration — "  Et  nescio  quis  primus 
auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  Alexandria  mendacio  suo 
extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  scriptilarent,  cum  Aris- 
tfleus  ejusdem  Ptolemaei  virtpaoTrioTrfCf  et  multo  post 
tempore  Josephus,  nihil  tale  retulerint :  sed  in  una  ba- 
silica congregatos,  contnlisse  scribant,  non  prophetasse. 
Aliud  est  enim  vatero,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spir- 
itus  Ventura  prsedicit;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia 
ea  qusB  intelligit  transfert"  {Prcef,  ad  Pent,), 

8.  Modem  Opinions, — (1.)  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century  the  origin  of  the  Sept  as  given  by  Aris- 
teas was  firmly  believed;  while  the  numerous  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  original  story  in  the  prog- 


ress of  centuries  were  unhesitatingly  received  ai  equal- 
ly genuine.  The  story  was  first  reckoned  improbable 
by  L.  Vtves  (in  a  note  to  Augustine^s  De  CicitaU  Dei)-:, 
then  Scaliger  asserted  that  it  was  writt^i  by  a  Jev; 
and  Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  nut  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Scaliger's  assertion.  Hody  was  the 
first  who  demonstrated  with  great  leamini;,  skill,  and 
discrimination  that  the  narrative  could  nut  be  authen- 
tic {De  BibL  Text,  Orig,  Vers,  Greec  et  LaK  Vulg.  [Ox- 
ford, 1705]  lib.  iv).  It  is  now  universally  pronoiuiced 
fabulous. 

(2.)  But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  nf  fact  (at 
his  fiction ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirm^l  by 
the  study  of  the  version  itself:  (a.)  The  vendon  was 
made  at  Alexandria.  (6.)  It  was  bc^nn  in  the  time  uf 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  B.C.  280.  (c.)  The  law  (I  e. 
the  Pentateuch)  alone  was  translated  at  first.  It  is  sAso 
very  possible  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  copy  was  placed  in  the  royal  library.  (The  em- 
peror Akbar  causied  the  New  Test,  to  be  translated  intu 
Persian.) 

(3.)  But  by  whom  was  the  version  made?  As  Hody 
justly  remarks,  '*  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  spontaneously  b? 
the  Jews ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great  imponance 
whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  law  and  the  interpret- 
ers (as  Pseudo-Aristeas  and  his  foUowen  relate)  were 
summoned  from  Jerusalem  and  sent  by  the  higb-prie^ 
to  Alexandria."  On  this  question  no  testimony  cao 
be  so  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  the  versaoo  itself^ 
which  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words.  The  fonn* 
ijIK^ooaVf  rrapevtpaXooavt  betray  the  fellow -dtizeie 
of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet,  who  doses  bis  iam- 
bic line  with  Kavb  y^  itrx^o^av,  Hody  (II,  iv) 
gives  several  examples  of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names 
and  coins  and  measures;  among  them  the  hippodrooie 
of  Alexandria  for  the  Hebrew  Cibrath  (Gren.  xlviii,  7\ 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job  (viii, 
1 1).  The  reader  of  the  Sept.  vrill  readily  agree  with 
his  conclusion,  "  Sive  regis  Jussu,  sive  sponte  a  Jodcis. 
a  Judaeis  Alexandrinis  fuisse  factam."  The  qaestion  as 
to  the  moving  cause  which  gave  birth  to  the  versioo 
is  one  which  cannot  be  so  decisively  answered  eicber 
by  internal  evidence  or  by  historical  testimony.  The 
balance  of  probability  must  be  struck  between  the  trs- 
dition,  so  widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the 
king's  intervention,  and  the  simpler  accoimt  suggested 
by  the  facts  of  history  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion itself.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  andeot 
Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  books  of  Moom  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to  them  in  ihe 
Chaldaic  tongue  in  Targums  or  paraphrases;  and  the 
same  was  done  with  the  books  of  the  prophets  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  read  in  the  synagogsa. 
The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew ;  their  familiar  language  was  Alexan- 
drian Greek.  Tliey  had  settled  in  Alexandria  in  lai^ 
numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  and  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemies.  Thev  would  naturallv  foUow  the 
same  practice  as  their  brethren  in  Palestine:  the  law 
first,  and  afterwards  the  prophets,  would  be  explained  in 
Greek,  and  from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an 
entire  Greek  version.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion seem  to  confirm  this  view ;  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
best  part  of  the  version ;  the  other  books  are  ooore  de- 
fective, betraying  probably  the  increasing  degenerMT 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learning 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

(4.)  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  a  considerable  time  before  the  prophef* 
is  not  warranted  by  the  language  of  JiMtin,  Clement  uf 
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Alexandria,  Tcrtullian,  £piphaniufi|  and  Hilary  of  Pol- 
tiers;  althoDgh  we  are  aware  that  ArUteaa,  Josephiu, 
Philo,  the  Talinudists,  and  Jerome  mention  the  law  only 
u  haTing  been  interpreted  by  the  seventy^two.  Hody 
thinks  that  the  Jews  first  resorted  to  the  reading  of  the 
prophets  in  their  synagogues  when  Antiochus  Epipha- 
DCS  forbade  the  use  of  the  Law,  and  therefore  that  the 
prophede  portion  was  not  traneilated  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Philoroetor's  reign.  It  is  wholly  im- 
probable, however,  that  Antiochus  interdicted  the  Jews 
merely  from  reading  the  Pentateuch  (corap.  1  Mace, 
i,  41,  etc. ;  and  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  5 ;  Frankel,  p.  48, 49). 
The  inten'al  between  the  translating  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  of  which  many  speak,  was  probably  very 
short.  Hody's  proof  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not 
tnnslated  till  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  founded  upon  the  word  yatao^i  is  per- 
fectly nugatory,  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of  Es- 
ther dues  not  state  that  this  part  of  the  Old  Test  was 
translated  under  Ptolemv  Philometor  or  that  it  was  ded- 
icated  to  him.  On  the  contrarv  it  refers  to  a  certain 
epistle  containing  apocryphal  additions  to  the  canoni- 
cal book  of  I<:sther  (Yalckenaer,  p.  33, 63).  It  is  a  fruit- 
less task  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  times  at 
which  Kparate  )M>rtions  of  the  verBion  were  made.  All 
that  can  be  known  with  any  degree  of  probability  is 
that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi  and  finished  before  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

It  is  obvious  from  internal  evidence  that  there  were 
sevend  translators,  but  cert  ainly  not  seventy-two.  Hody 
has  endeavored  to  parcel  out  their  version  into  small 
portions,  assigning  each  part  to  a  separate  person,  and 
affiraiing  that  they  were  put  together  in  one  cento  with- 
out revision ;  but  his  notions  of  rigid  uniformity  in  the 
translators  are  such  as  exclude  perspicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  el^ance.  There  is  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  more  than  one 
interpreter,  who  was  unquestionably  the  most  skilful  of 
alL  The  entire  work  was  made  b}-  five  or  six  individ- 
uals at  least,  and  must,  consequently,  be  of  unequal  val- 
ue. Comp.  AroeiHfoordt,  De  Vatiis  Lectin,  Holmet,  Loc, 
quorund.  Pent,  Mos,  (Lugd.  1815);  Thiersch,  De  Pent, 
Vn»,  AL  LibH  III  (Erlang.  1841);  Frankel,  Ueber  d, 
Kinfiuu  d,  palest,  Exeg,  auf  d.  akx,  tiet'men,  (Leips. 
1851) ;  KosenmUller,  op,  dt,  p.  435  sq. 

(5.)  In  opposition  to  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,.we  cannot 
but  maintain  that  the  translators  were  A  lexandi-iany  not 
PaUstiman,  Jews.  The  internal  character  of  the  en- 
tire version,  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  sufficiently 
attests  the  fact  We  find,  accordingly,  that  proper 
names  and  terms  peculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a 
Greek -speaking  population  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  That  the  translators  were  Egyptians  haa  been 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  by  Hody;  although 
some  of  his  examples  are  not  appropriate  or  conclusive. 
Frankel  supposes  that  the  version  was  made  not  only 
at  different  dtnes,  but  at  Afferent  placet.  This  is  quite 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him 
that  different  books  originated  after  this  fashion,  the 
impulse  having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled,  especially 
Cyrene,  Leontopolia,  and  even  Asia  Minor. 

(6.)  The  division  into  verses  and  chapters  is  much  later 
than  the  age  of  the  translators.  Our  present  editions 
have  been  printed  in  conformity  with  the  division  into 
chapters  made  in  the  12th  century,  though  they  are  not 
uniform  ia  this  particular.  Still,  however,  many  MSS. 
have  separations  in  the  text.  The  Alexandrine  Codex 
is  said  by  Grabe  to  have  140  divisions,  or,  as  they  may 
be  called,  ckapterg,  in  the  book  of  Numbers  alone  (Pro/- 
egomena.c,  1,  §  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  r«v€<«c,  etc., 
could  hardly  have  been  affixed  by  the  translators,  since 
often  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  version  of  the 
book  itself  to  which  they  bebng. 


II.  Textual  Basis  of  the  Version, —  1.  It  has  been  in- 
quired whether  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan  codex.  The  Sept 
and  Samaritan  harmonize  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places,  where  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the 
basis  of  the  version.  Various  considerations  have  been 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  opinion ;  and  the  names  of  De 
Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Haasencamp,  and 
Eichhom  are  enlisted  on  its  behalf.  But  the  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  subsisting  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  both  in  Eg\'pt  and  Palestine,  effectually 
militates  against  it  Besides,  in  the  prophets  and  Ha- 
giographa,  the  number  of  variations  from  the  Masoretic 
text  is  even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than  those  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Mosaic  books.  No  solution,  therefore,  can 
be  satisfactory  which  will  not  serve  to  explain  at  once 
the  cause  or  causes  both  of  the  differences  between  the 
Seventy  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those 
found  in  the  remaining  books.  The  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  only  by  such  a  hypothesis  as  will  throw 
light  on  the  remarkable  form  of  the  Sept  in  Jere- 
miah and  Esther,  where  it  deviates  most  from  the  Mas- 
oretic MSS.,  presenting  such  transpositions  and  inter- 
polations as  excite  the  surprise  of  the  most  superficial 
reader.  The  above  solution  of  the  question  must  be 
rejected  not  only  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  also  for 
the  following.  (1.)  It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  if 
the  discrepancies  of  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  copies 
be  estimated  numerically,  the  Sept  will  be  foimd  to 
agree  far  more  frequently  with  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer. (2.)  In  the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  pas- 
sages occurring  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  Sept  does  not  contain  them.  (3.)  In  the 
passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found,  both  in 
the  Samaritan  and  Sept,  from  the  Jewish  text,  they 
often  differ  among  themselves,  and  the  amplification  of 
the  Sept  is  less  than  (hat  of  the  Samaritan.  (4.)  Some 
of  the  small  amplifications  in  which  the  Samaritan 
seems  to  accord  with  the  Sept.  are  in  such  incorrect 
and  non  -  idiomatic  Hebrew  that  it  is  suggested  that 
these  must  be  translationsj  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the 
Sept  (5.)  The  amplifications  of  the  Sept  and  Samaritan 
often  resemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if 
similar  false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in 
each  case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sept,  is  more  Jewish  than 
Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of  translation 
from  a  Samaritan  codex,  which  would  involve  the  sub- 
ject in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave  more  points  to  be 
explained.  (On  some  of  the  supposed  agreements  of 
the  Sept  with  the  Samaritan,  see  bishop  Fitzgerald  in 
Kitto's  Journal  ofSaaed  Literature,  Oct.  1848,  p.  324- 
332.) 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated  from  the 
other — a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable.  Jahn  and  Bauer 
imagine  that  the  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  the  Egyptian 
Jews  agreed  much  more  closely  with  the  Samaritan  in 
the  text  and  forms  of  its  letters  than  the  present  Maso- 
retic copies.  This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise  correct,  wouki  not  account  for  the  great  har^ 
mony  existing  between  the  Samaritan  and  Sept 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  by  Gesenius 
{Commentatio  de  Pent.  Samar,  Orig.  Indole,  et  A  uctor.), 
viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Sept  flowed  from  a 
common  recension  {tKiotrts)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
one  older  than  either,  and  different  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Masoretes  now  in  common  use. 
"This  supposition,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by  whom  it  is 
adopted,  "  will  account  for  the  differences  and  for  the 
agreements  of  the  Sept  and  Samaritan."  The  follow- 
ing objections  have  been  made  to  this  ingenious  and 
plausible  hypothesis,  (a.)  It  assumes  that  before  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Test,  was  written  there  had  been  a  re- 
cension or  revision  of  several  books.  But  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  inspired 
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men  applied  a  correcting  band  in  this  manner  till  the 
close  of  the  canon.  To  say  that  others  did  so  is  not  in 
unison  with  right  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripturei 
unless  it  be  equally  affirmed  that  they  corrupted^  under 
the  idea  of  correctmgj  the  holy  books.  (6.)  This  hypoth- 
esis implies  that  a  recension  took  place  at  a  period  com- 
paratively early,  before  any  books  had  been  written  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  writings 
of  David  and  Solomon.  If  it  be  improbable  that  a  revised 
edition  was  made  before  the  completion  of  the  canon, 
it  is  much  more  improbable  that  it  was  undertaken 
when  few  books  were  written,  (c.)  It  supposes  that  an 
older  recension  was  still  current  after  Ezra  had  revised 
the  whole  collection  and  closed  the  canon.  In  making 
the  Sept.  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  the  translators,  followed  a  recension  far  infe> 
rior  in  their  estimation  to  the  copy  of  the  sacred  books 
corrected  by  Ezra.  This  objection  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Ezra  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test., 
having  been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  to  arrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Scripture.  Such  is  the  Jewish 
tradition ;  and  although  a  majority  of  the  German  crit- 
ics disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is  held  by  very  able  and  ac- 
complished men. 

Prof.  Lee  (Prolegomena  to  Bagster^s  Polyghi)  ac- 
counts for  the  agreement  between  the  Sept.  and  Samar- 
itan in  another  way.  He  conjectures  that  the  early 
Christians  interspersed  their  copies  with  Samaritan 
glosses,  which  ignorant  transcribers  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  text.  But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christians  in 
general  were  acquainted  with  the  Samarit-an  Pentateuch 
and  its  additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy ;  neither  has  he 
taken  into  account  the  reverence  entertained  bv  the 
early  Christians  for  the  sacred  books.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, attribute  the  least  probability  to  this  hypothesia 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  by  Frankel, 
viz.  that  the  Sept.  flowed  from  a  Chaldee  version,  which 
was  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ezra — a  version 
inexact  and  paraphrastic,  which  had  undergone  many 
alterations  and  corruptions.  This  was  first  proposed  by 
R.  Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 
Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  version  is 
superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, where  much  is  gained  by  it.  This  Chaldee  ver- 
sion circulated  in  various  transcripts  here  and  there; 
and  as  the  same  care  was  not  applied  in  preserving  its 
integrity  as  was  exercised  with  respect  to  the  original 
Hebrew,  the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  difl'er- 
ences  among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it.  Fran- 
kel concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  Sept.,  because  the  mistakes  found  in  that 
version  must  have  frequently  originated  in  misunder- 
standing the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  version  had  been 
made  before  Ezra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Explanations 
of  the  lessons  publicly  read  by  the  Jews  were  given  in 
Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  or  uniformly;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  that  a  Chaldee  version  had 
been  made  out  in  writing,  and  circulated  in  different 
copies.  Glosses,  or  short  expositions  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, were  furnished  by  the  public  readers  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  were  incor- 
porated with  the  version  by  the  Jewish  translators,  to 
whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  no  hypothesis  yet  proposed  commends  itself 
to  general  reception,  although  the  Vorstudien  of  Frankel 
have  probably  opened  up  the  way  towards  a  correct  so- 
lution. The  great  source  from  which  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Sept.  and  the  Samaritan  flowed  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  early  traditional  interpretations  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  targums^  or  paraphrases — not 
written,  perhaps,  but  orally  circulated.  Such  glossarial 
versions,  which  must  have  circulated  chiefly  in  Pales- 
tine, require  to  be  traced  back  to  an  early  epoch — to  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  They  existed,  in  substance 


at  least,  in  ancient  tiroes,  at  once  indicating  and  mfr 
fying  the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation.  The  Akxan- 
drian  mode  of  interpretation  stood  in  dose  oonnectum 
with  the  Palestinian;  for  the  Jews  of  Egypt  kwfcfti 
upon  Jerusalem  as  their  chief  city,  and  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Jerusalem  as  their  ecclesiastical  rulen.  If,  tberefofv. 
we  can  ascertain  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  ow. 
those  of  the  other  must  have  been  substantially  the 
same  (see  Gieseler*s  Ecdes.  Hist,,  transL  by  Cunning- 
ham, i,  30). 

Tychsen  (Tentamen  de  Variis  Codd.  ffeh,  V,  T,  MSS. 
Gener.)  thought  that  the  Sept,  was  made  from  the  He- 
brew transcribed  into  Hebrew-Greek  characters.  Ii  is 
almost  unnecessai}'  to  refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never 
obtained  general  currency,  having  been  examined  sad 
refuted  by  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  Verbal  Condition  of  the  OriginaL 
— Here  we  naturally  inquire  as  to  two  obviooa  points: 

(1.)  Was  the  veruon  made  from  Hebrew  MS&  with 
the  vowel-points  now  used?  A  few  examples  will  in- 
dicate the  answer. 

A,  PaoPER  Nahes. 

Hebrew.  SqttuaginL 

Exod.  vi,  17,  *^33b,  Libnf.  Ao/Se^c^ 

vl,  19,  *^bnQ,  Machli  MoqUL 

xlii,  20,  CnK,  Etham.  *<»Afi, 

Dent,  ill,  10,  Msbo,  Salcbah.  'EXxa. 

iv,  dS,  ^Xa,  Bezer.  Bo^op. 

zxxiv,  1,  hsoa,  Pisgah.  ^offra. 

B.  Othxb  Wobm. 

Bdfreuf.  SeptuagM. 

Gen.  1, 9,         t3*1pQ,  plaee,  «v»a7«7^  (iTpS). 

XV,  11,     Dnk  SI^^V  Jcai  irmcftndiaer  wtmt 

and  he  drove  them  aiw^f.  (PPIM  3V^). 

Exod.  xii.  17,  ni»TBrt-n», 

tmleavened  bread, 
Nnmb.  xvi,  5,  *i;?a,  in  the 
fnoming, 

Deutxv,18,    hatS^,  double. 

Isa.  ix,  8,         ^31,  a  toord. 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  Innumerable.  Pkinlr 
the  Greek  translators  had  not  Hebrew  MSS.  pointed  as 
at  present.  In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Exod.  ii,  25;  Nahoin 
iii,  8)  the  Sept.  has  possibly  preserved  the  tnae  pro> 
nunciation  and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing  bas 
gone  wrong. 

(2.)  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  an- 
other, and  were  the  final  letters  ^,  C),  *{,  D,  '^^  in  use 
when  the  Sept.  was  made? — ^Take  a  few  out  of  macr 
examples: 

Hebrew. 

(1)  Dent  xxvl,  B,       *iak  '^a'^K, 

a  perishing  Syrian, 
(8)  9  Kings  ii,  14»      fi(^rt-qK, 

he  also, 

(8)  2  Kings  xxil,  20,  "i^b, 

therffore. 
(4)  1  Chron.  xvii,  10,  ?ji  ISiKJ, 

and  i  toW'thee, 

.  «•• » 

and  thy  jndgmenU 
[are  as]  the  light 
[thni]  goeth/orth, 

even  pou,  O  poor 
OftheAooL 

Here  we  find  three  cases  (2,  4,  6)  where  the  Sept.  reads 
as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the  present  Hebrrw 
text ;  one  case  (8)  where  one  Hebrew  word  is  made  into 
two  by  the  Sept. ;  two  cases  (1,5)  where  the  SepL  tnu» 


<njsan-r»a. 
Opa). 


(JB)  Hos.  vl,  6, 


(6)  Zech.  xl,  7, 


[ItjolosibetwD 
words  hi  one]. 

Kai  TV  Kpifta  4M* 
At  ^  ;Mf  r 

VtTttl. 

The  Sept  resd^: 

[it  Joins  the  fltsi 
two  words]. 
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fen  a  letter  from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these 
cases  it  will  be  easily  seen  thAt  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
and  that  the  present  final  forms  were  not  then  in  use. 
In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the  Sept.  has 
perhaps  preserved  the  true  division  and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  which  en- 
able us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the  translators, 
great  help  is  afforded  by  Cappelli  Critica  SacrOf  and 
by  the  Vorttudien  of  Frankel,  who  has  most  diligently 
anatomized  the  text  of  the  Sept.  His  projected  work 
00  the  whole  of  the  version  has  not  been  completed, 
but  he  has  published  a  part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Ueber 
den  Einfiuss  der  pdUUtimschen  Exegese  auf  die  alexan- 
driidgchs  Hennewutik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

IIL  Eccktituiical  A  uthorHy  and  Influence, — The  Sept 
do«  not  appear  to  have  obtained  general  authority 
among  the  Jews  so  long  as  Hebrew  was  understood  at 
Alexandria.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristobulus  quotes 
the  original,  even  where  it  departs  from  the  text  of  the 
Sept  The  version  was  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  to  have 
been  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  to  be  publicly 
read  in  some  of  their  synagogues.  From  the  146th  No- 
vella of  Justinian,  it  would  seem  that  some  Jews  wished 
the  public  interpreter,  who  read  the  lessons  out  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  Hebrew,  to  give  his  explana- 
tions of  them  in  Greek,  while  others  desired  to  have 
them  in  Chaldee.  The  reader,  therefore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory  of  the  sections  recited  in  the 
original,  yet,  although  they  highly  esteemed  the  Greek, 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  equal  to  the  Hebrew.  Even 
the  Talmudists  make  honorable  mention  of  its  origin. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  abom- 
ination to  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  but  this  refers  to  the 
2d  century  and  the  time  following^  not  to  the  period  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  appearance  of  Christ  When  con- 
tniversies  arose  between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
former  appealed  with  irresistible  force  of  argument  to 
this  version,  the  latter  denied  that  it  agreed  with  the 
Hebrew  original.  Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious 
to  the  Jews — as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been 
commended.  They  had  recourse  to  the  translation  of 
Aquila,  who  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  a  new 
work  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  express  object  of  sup- 
planting the  Sept  and  favoring  the  sentiments  of  his 
brethren. 

Among  the  Christians  the  ancient  text,  called  koci^, 
was  current  before  the  time  of  Origen.  We  find  it  quot- 
ed by  the  early  Christian  fathers — in  Greek  by  Clem- 
ens Romanus,  Justin  Martyr,  Ireiueus ;  in  Latin  versions 
by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  We  find  it  questioned  as 
inaccurate  by  the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  Apol,)^  and  pro- 
voking them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  etc).  We  find  it  quoted  by  Joseph  us 
and  Philo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time  of  the 
apo»tles  and  evangelists,  whose  writings  are  full  of  cita- 
tions and  references,  and  imbued  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  Sept  From  all  this  we  are  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  on  this  head : 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Helle- 
ni^ic  Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ   An  annual  fes- 
tival was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Motis^  lib.  ii). 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Test  proves  that  it  had  long  been  in  general  use. 
Wherever,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  or  by  colo- 
nization, the  Greek  language  prevailed ;  wherever  Jews 
were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Gen- 
tiles was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Sept,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine 
Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  One  True  God  and  his  promises  of  a  Saviour 
to  come  thmoghout  the  nations;  it  was  indeed  ottium 
^r*tUnu  ad  Christum,    To  the  wide  dispersion  of  this 


version  we  may  ascribe,  in  great  measure,  that  general 
persuasion  which  prevailed  over  the  whole  East  (per* 
crebuerat  Oriente  toto)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Ro- 
deemer,  and  which  led  the  magi  to  recognise  the  star 
that  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Sept  in  the 
spread  of  the  GospeL  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from 
Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Rome,  used  the 
Greek  language ;  the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  law 
and  the  prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Sept ; 
St  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address  to 
the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  ennuch  was  reading  the  Sept 
version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  (utQ  Trpoparou  iiri  <r0a- 
yrjv  ifx^)  \  they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  forth 
into  many  lands,  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  points 
ing  to  the  things  written  of  him  in  the  Greek  version 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria in  the  East  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the 
voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek;  Clemens 
of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Pales- 
tine, Irenieus  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures;  and  a  still 
wider  range  was  given  to  the  Sept  by  the  Latin  ver- 
sion (or  versions)  made  from  it  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
churches  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  in  later  times  by  the 
numerous  other  versions  into  the  tongues  of  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long 
period  the  Sept  was  the  Old  Test  of  the  far  larger  part 
of  the  Christian  Church  (see  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay, 
by  W.  R.  Churton,  On  the  Injhience  of  the  Sept,  on  the 
Progress  of  Christianity  [Camb.  1861  J;  and  an  art  in 
the  Zeitschr,/,  wissensch,  TheoL  1862,  vol.  iii). 

A  number  of  other  versions  have  been  founded  on  the 
Sept  1.  Various  early  Latin  translations,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  Vetus  Itala ;  2.  The  Coptic  and  Sahidic, 
belonging  to  the  Ist  and  2d  centuries;  8.  The  Ethiopic, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century ;  4.  The  Armenian,  of  the 
5th  century ;  6.  The  Georgian,  of  the  6th  century :  6. 
Various  Syriac  versions,  of  the  6th  and  8th  centuries; 
7.  Some  Arabic  versions  [see  Arabic  Versions]  ;  8. 
The  Slavonic,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

IV.  JMurgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the  Version, — 
This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  has  received  but  lit- 
tle attention ;  not  so  much,  probably,  as  its  importance 
deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tregelles  many  years  ago 
that  the  headings  of  certain  psalms  in  the  Sept,  coin- 
cide with  the  liturgical  directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer- 
book.  The  results  were  at  a  later  period  communicated 
in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  LiteraturCf  April,  1852, 
p.  207-209.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated:  The 
2dd  Psalm,  Sept  (Heb.  24th),  is  headed'  in  the  Sept 
r^C  pias  trapparov;  so,  too,  in  Heb.  in  De  Sola's 
Prayers  of  the  Sephardim,  IllOXin  Dl'^3:  Psa.  xfiii. 

Sept  (Heb.  xlviii),  Sevriptf  <To/3/3arov,  ''a»  On-^b :  Psa. 
xciii,  Sept  (Heb.  xciv),  rirpah  eappdrov,  ^9^^^  D1*^b : 
Psa.  xcii.  Sept  (Heb.  xciii),  ilc  rrjv  rifAipav  tov  vpo- 
oap^ciTovi  ^^^  U^'^h.  Xhere  appear  to  be  no  Greek 
copies  extant  which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psa. 
Ixxxi  and  Ixxx  (Heb.  Ixxxii  and  Ixxxi),  which  the 
Jewish  Prayer-book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  ^J}h 
days ;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin  Psaberium 
Vetiu  having  the  prefixed  quinta  sabbatic  '^ib'^TSn  Dl'^b. 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms^  has  recent- 
ly pointed  out  that  the  notation  of  these  psalms  in  the 
Sept.  is  in  accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Tal- 
mud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in  other 
passages  of  the  Sept  from  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  at 
times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use,  and  whether 
they  do  not  originate  in  part  from  rubrical  directions. 
It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain  that  the  Psalms  were  trans- 
lated from  a  copy  prepared  for  synagogue  worship. 

V.  Character  of  the  Version,— Xinia  this  head  wt 
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have  to  consider  several  special  questions  relating  to  its 
internal  character  as  a  translation : 

1.  fgthe  Sept.  Faithful  in  Subafattoef—Uere  we  can- 
not answer  by  citing  a  few  examples ;  the  question  re- 
fers to  the  general  texture,  and  any  opinion  we  express 
must  be  verified  by  continuous  reading.  For  a  purely 
philological  examination,  see  Septuaoikt,  Linguistic 
Character  of. 

(1.)  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel,and 
others  that  the  several  books  were  translated  by  diflfer- 
ent  persons,  without  any  comprehensive  revision  to  har- 
monize the  several  parts.  Names  and  words  are  ren- 
dered differently  in  different  books ;  e.  g. 

noil,  the  Paoeover,  in  the  Pentateach  is  rendered  «d- 
<rxai  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  6,  ^a<r4ic. 

Q^^ilK,  Urim,  Ezod.  xxyiii,  96,  d»fX«o-K;  Dent  zxxiii,  8, 
dfiXo( ;  Ezra  il,  63,  ^Til^ovTtt ;  Neb.  vil,  66,  ^mtiVmit. 

D)ar>  Thumwim^  Bxud.  xxviii,  M,  uKn^tta;  Szra  11, 6S, 

WXcioi". 

The  Philistines  tn  the  Pentatench  and  Joshna  are  ^vXi- 
crttifi ;  In  the  other  h<x>k8  uXXo^vXoi. 

The  books  of  Jadgeo,  Raih,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  dis- 
tingoished  by  the  use  of  h*'  <  M<  instead  of  ijm. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

(2.)  Thus  the  character  of  the  version  varies  much  in 
the  several  books;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  best, 
as  Jerome  says  ("  Confitomur  plus  quam  caeteris  cum  He- 
braicis  consonare*'),  and  this  agrees  well  with  the  exter- 
nal evidence  that  the  law  was  translated  first,  when  He- 
brew MSS.  were  more  correct  and  Hebrew  bettor  known. 
Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  early  boolu 
facilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  version. 

(3.)  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  infe- 
rior to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding  with  rarer 
words  and  expressions.  In  these  parts  the  reader  of  the 
Sept.  must  l)e  continually  on  the  watch  lest  an  imperfect 
rendering  of  a  difficult  wonl  mar  the  whole  sentonce. 
The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

(4.)  In  the  major  prophets  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prophecies  are  sadly  obscured — e.  g.  Isa.  ix,  1,  tov- 
TO  irputTOV  7r(£  Taxp  voiiiy  X^^  Zal3ov\*ov,  k.  t.  X. ; 
and  in  ix,  B,  "  Esaias  nactus  est  interpretom  sese  indig- 
num"  (Zwingli) ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6,  xai  tovto  to  ovofia  ao' 
Tov  0  KoXimt  avTOv  Kvpios  'loHTE^ic  iv  Toti;  trpofti- 
TaiQ, 

Ezekiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  generally) 
seem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  Sept.  version  of  Daniel 
was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion  being  substituted  for  it. 

(6.)  Supposing  the  numen)us  glosses  and  duplicate 
renderings  which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  mar- 
^n  into  the  text  to  be  removed  (e.  g.  Isa.  vii,  16;  Hab. 
iii,  2 ;  Joel  i,  8) — ^for  these  are  blemishes  not  of  the  ver- 
sion itself,  but  of  the  copies — and  forming  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  what  the  Sept  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may 
perhaps  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile, 
that  it  was,  in  many  parts, "  the  wrong  side  of  the  He- 
brew tapestry,"  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines,  and  with 
many  ends  of  threads  visible ;  or,  to  use  a  more  digni- 
fied illustration,  the  Sept  is  the  image  of  the  original 
seen  through  a  glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus — 
the  larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition is  lost  On  Judges,  see  Grabii  Ep,  ad  J,  Miliium 
qua  Osfend,  L,  Judd,  Gen,  LXX  Vers,  earn  esse  quam 
MS,  Alex.  Exhibet,  etc  (Oxf.  1705);  Ziegler,  TheoL 
AbhandL  (Gott  1791),  vol  i.  On  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Thenius,  Kurzgef.  exeg,  Hdb.  z.  A,  T.  iv,  24  sq.;  ix,  13 
S().  On  Chronicles,  Movers,  Krif,  Unters,  (Bonn,  1834). 
On  Esther,  Fritsche's  ed.  (ZUr.  1848).  See  Jer,  s,  v,  ,Jud, 
A  lex,  ac  Relig,  init,  GrceCy  em,  N^otisque  Crit.  ill.  G.  L. 
Spohn  (Lips.  1794;  2d  ed.  1824,  by  F.  A.  G.  Spohn). 

2.  /*  the  Version  Minut*ly  A  ccurate  in  Details  f — We 
have  anticipated  the  answer  to  this  question,  but  will 
give  a  few  examples : 

(1.)  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often  ren- 
dered by  differing  words — ^Exod.  xii,  13,  "^S^HOD,  *'  I  will 


pass  over,**  Sept.  oKiieaa^,  but  23,  nOf ,  **  wiD  pass  ortr,* 
Sept.  irapikevatTau 

(2.)  Differing  words  by  the  same  word— Exod.  xii, 
28,  *iay,  "  pass  through,*'  and  TOB,  "  paas  over,"  both 
by  TTopfXcvdrcroi ;  Numb,  xv,  4,  6,  S^^JS^  "offering." 
and  nnr,  ^  sacrifice,*'  both  bv  3inria. 

(3.)  the  divine  names  are  frequently  inlerdian^: 
Ku^oc  i«  put  for  C^rt^K,  God,  and  ^toQ  for  rrrr,  Je- 
hovah; and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  oombiued  ur 
wrongly  separated. 

(4.)  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  eooK- 
times  not  In  Gen.  xxiii,  by  translating  the  nine 
Machpelah  (r6  ^tirXoDv),  the  version  is  made  to  speak 
first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9),  and  then  of 
lYia field  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17),  6  oypoc  *Kfp«»'.  o£ 
fiv  iv  Ttfi  SiirXtf  eirtikeutft,  the  last  word  uot  wamnted 
by  the  Hebrew.  Zech.  vi,  14  is  a  curious  example  of 
four  names  of  persons  being  translated — e.  g.  n^2'*«b. 

**  to  Tobijah,"  Sept  roic  XP*I<^'/*<>*C  o^/C ;  P*^*^  ^ 
Deut  xxxiv,  1,  is  ^aayoL,  but  in  Deut  iiiy  27,  rov  hr 
Xa^ivfuvov, 

(5.)  The  translaton  are  often  misled  by  the  stmilaritr 

of  Hebrew  words— e.  g.  Numb,  iii,  26,  l^'^H"'?,  "th* 
cords  of  it,**  Sept  Td  icaraXoi?ra,  and  iv,  26,  Td  irtpiava. 
In  other  places  oc  caXot,  and  Isa.  liv,  2,  rd  <rj^orvv<i7iara. 
both  rightly.  Exod.  iv,  31,  ircw^, "  they  heard,**  Sept 
ixaprj  CiniaiO^) ;  Numb,  xvi,  15, "  I  have  not  taken  ooe 

aas**  (*ii^nX  So.pt  ovK  im^vftfifia  (*l^n)  eiX^fa; 
Deut  xxxi7,  10,  4nK^^%  ^'he  found  htns,**  Sept  or- 
rapcifdrcv  ai'Tov;  1  Sam.  xii,  2,  "^PISO,  **I  am  griv- 
headed,**  Sept  Ko^aofiag  (^H^U);  Gen.  iii,  17, 
?|^!l37a,  '*for  thy  sake,"*  Sept  iv  rote  tpywc  cov  O 
for  n). 

In  very  similar  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced  t« 
the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  *T  and  *,rt 
and  r,  ^  and  1,  etc. ;  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
connection  between  the  original  and  the  verrioo— e.  ^ 
Deut  xxxii,  8,  bK^b*^  "^asi,  "  the  sons  of  Israel,**  Sept. 
ayylX«tfv  Btov,    Aquila  and  Symmacbua,  wmv  'iopo^ 


^Xn^acTC  ^oXf cir ; 


Isa.  xxi,  11, 12. 
Watehman,  what  of  the  night  f 
Wntchmnn,  what  of  the  night? 
The  wiitchmau  said,  ^^^^  * 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also      ♦»*!"*'•:•  ^*^f^  ** 

the  niffhl :  "">*  *^^'^ 

If  ye  win  Inqnfre,  inquire  ye.         Mr  Ctrm  tir**' 

Return,  come.  cai  vop  ^fiei  otm. 

(6.)  Besides  the  above  deviations  and  many  like  them, 
which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes— the  clian|(e 
of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew — there  sic 
some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a  studied  raria- 
tion  in  the  Sept  from  the  Hebrew,  e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2.  on 
the  seventh  (*^7'^nirn)  day  God  ended  his  work;  SepL 

owtTtXiaiv  0  Side  Iv  t$  ^I^P9  ^  ^icrp  rd  tpya  op- 
roi:  The  addition  in  Exod.  xii,  40,  cai  iv  rf  yp  Xo- 
vadVf  appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inaerted  to  scire  a  dii^ 
ficulty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  an 
softened  down ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  (ioii 
for  hand  the  Sept  substitutes /M>K»er;  for  moMlk,  vori 
etc.  Exod.  iv,  16,  **  Thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  s4 
God"  (Otn^Kb),  Sept  a^  Si  ain-if  ioy  Td  TpoQ  ror 
Ocov  (see  Exod.  iv,  15).  These  and  many  more  siT«r 
of  design  rather  than  of  accident  or  error. 

The  version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  acconte  is 
details ;  and  it  may  lie  laid  down  aa  a  principle,  nntT 
to  build  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases  of  the  Sfff- 
tcilhout  comparing  (hem  with  the  /febrew.  The  Grert 
mag  be  right;  but  very  often  its  variations  are  mm^ 

3.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  trailitK* 
of  the  fathers,  that  the  version  was  made  by  inspintim 
(Kar   iirtirvoiav  tov  Ocor,  Irencua;  '*Divioo  Spirits 
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interpretaii,"  Augustine).  Even  Jerome  himself  seems 
to  think  that  the  Sept.  may  have  sometimes  added  words 
to  the  original  '*ob  Spiritus  Sancti  auctoritatem,  licet 
in  Hebmis  voluminibus  non  legatui^  (J^rafai,  m  Para- 
%  torn.  i,GoL  1419). 

Let  OS  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  uupiration  oftranskUora.  It  cannot  mean  what 
Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the  tran^tors  were 
divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  original,  for  this  would 
be  the  uupiration  o/prophetSf  as  he  himself  says  in 
snother  passage  {Prolog,  in  Genesin)^  "  Aliud  est  enim 
vertere,  aliud  esse  interpretem."  Every  such  addi- 
tion would  be,  in  fact,  a  new  revelation.  Nor  can  it 
be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  deviations  of  the 
Sept.  from  the  original  were  divinely  directed,  whether 
in  order  to  adapt  the  Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the 
heathen  or  for  other  purposes.  This  would  be,  pro 
tantOf  a  new  revelation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
mich  a  revelation ;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Hebrew  and  (»reek  Scriptures  would  tend 
to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek  Scriptures 
were  used;  there  would  be  two  different  copies  of  the 
same  books  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  each  claim- 
ing divine  authority;  the  appeal  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets  would  lose  much  of  its  force;  the  standard  of 
divine  truth  would  be  rendered  doubtful ;  the  trumpet 
would  give  an  uncertain  sound.  No  I  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  inspiration  o/ tratulatorg,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them 
to  do  their  tpork  oftramialion  more  perfectly  than  by 
their  own  abilities  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from  im- 
perfect MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  in- 
firmity and  weariness;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  people,  in  its  original  truth  and  purity.  This 
19  the  kind  of  inspiration  claimed  for  the  translators  by 
Pbik)  ( Vii,  MotiSf  lib.  ii) :  "  We  look  upon  the  persons 
who  made  this  version  not  merely  as  translators,  but  as 
persons  chosen  and  set  apart  by  divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the  sense 
lod  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  man- 
ner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  jndge  from  the  foregoing 
examples  whether  the  Sept.  version  satisfies  this  test. 
If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not  only  substantially  faith- 
ful, but  minutely  accurate  in  details;  it  will  enable  us 
to  correct  the  Hebrew  in  every  place  where  an  error 
has  crept  in ;  it  will  give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of 
intuition  in  its  highest  form  which  enables  our  great 
critics  to  divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading; 
it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  heaven.  This  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own  con- 
victiw  that,  instead  of  such  a  divine  republication  of 
the  original,  we  find  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
original  and  the  Sept. — a  distinction  which  is  well  ex- 
pnssed  in  the  words  of  Jerome  (Prolog,  tn  Geneaia^ : 
**  Ibi  Spiritus  Ventura  prssdicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum 
oopia  ea  que  intelligit  transfert."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  agrees  with  the  ancient  narrative  of  the 
version,  known  by  the  name  of  Aristeas,  which  repre- 
KutB  the  interpreters  as  meeting  in  one  bouse,  forming 
one  council,  conferring  together,  and  agreeing  on  the 
sense  (see  Hody,  lib.  ii,  c.  vi). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this  estimate 
of  the  Sept.  too  low ;  who  think  that  the  use  of  this  ver- 
sion in  the  New  Test  stamps  it  with  an  authority  above 
that  of  a  mere  translation.  But  as  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  do  not  invariably  cite  the  Old  Test,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  we  are  left  to  judge  by  the  light  of 
bets  and  evidence.  Students  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well 
ss  students  of  the  natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  maxim  of  Bacon,  ^  Sola  spes  est  in  vera  inductione.'' 

IX^Mm 


VI.  BeneJUs  to  be  Derived  from  the  Study  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, — After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above 
given,  it  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if  he  be 
a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a  very  humble 
way,  to  compare  the  version  with  the  original. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  Sept.  gives  evidence 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from 
which  it  was  made  with  respect  to  vowel-points  and  the 
mode  of  writing.  This  evidence  often  renders  very  ma- 
terial help  in  the  correction  and  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than 
the  Masoretic  recension,  the  Sept  often  indicates  read- 
ings more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those  of  our 
present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions,  and  often  speaks  de- 
cisively between  the  oonfiicting  readings  of  the  present 
MSS.     The  following  are  instances : 

Psa.  xxii,  17  (in  the  Sept  xxi,  16).  The  printed  He- 
brew text  is  *f*i20 ;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb  in 
the  third  person  plural,  1"tK3 :  the  Sept  steps  in  to  de- 
cide the  doubt,  ^apviav  x^'P^C  f^ov  Kai  iro^ag  povj  con- 
firmed by  Aquila,  yaxyvav. 

Psa.  xvi,  10.  The  printed  text  is  T^^^^on,  in  the 
plural;  but  near  two  hundred  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
^'I'^on,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Sept,  oiyii  Sv>ohq  tov  hoiov  oov  iStlv  dta^opdv. 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  cardinal 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness  in  the  Sept, 
long  before  the  controversy  between  Christians  and 
Jews. 

In  Hosea  vi,  5,  the  context  clearly  requires  that  the 
first  person  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  verse; 
the  Sept  corrects  the  present  Hebrew  text,  without  a 
change  except  in  the  position  of  one  letter,  rb  Kpifia 
fxov  bt£  0U/C  i^(\ev(HTMf  rendering  unnecessary  the  ad- 
dition of  words  in  italics  in  our  English  version. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  signal  instance  of  a  clause  omitted  in 
the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is  called  6/ioioreXet;rov) 
and  preserved  in  the  Sept.  In  Gen.  iv,  8  is  a  passage 
which  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  our  English  version  is  evi- 
dently incomplete:  "And  Cain  talked  (^i^K^^)  with 
Abel  his  brother ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were 
in  the  field,'*  etc.  Here  the  Hebrew  word  *^^K^^  is 
the  word  constantly  used  as  the  introduction  to  words 
spoken,  ^Cain  said  unto  Abel  "  but,  as  the  text  stands, 
there  are  no  words  spoken,  and  the  foUowing  words 
"...  token  they  were  in  the  JieUT  come  in  abruptly. 
The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lacuna  Bthrceorum  codicum 
(Pearson),  Kai  cZire  Kaiv  wp6c  *A/3^X  rbv  d^eX^ov 
avTOVf  iu\^(apiv  itg  t6  vtSiov  (=^1J^H  hsbs). 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Syriac  version  agree 
with  the  Sept,  and  the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens 
Romanus  {Ep,  i,  4).  The  Hebrew  transcribei^s  eye  was 
probably  misled  by  the  word  ^'^^  terminating  both  the 
clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  we  do  not  attribute  any 
paramount  authority  to  the  Sept  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.,  but  we 
take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  years  B.C. 
The  decision  as  to  any  particular  reading  must  be  made 
by  weighing  this  evidence,  together  with  that  of  other 
ancient  versions,  with  the  arguments  from  the  context, 
the  rules  of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages.  Thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and  sometimes 
the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  to  err  through  the 
infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands,  but  each  checking 
the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Test  makes  the  study  of  the  Sept.  extremely 
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valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  theological 
student.  Pearson  quotes  from  Irenaeus  and  Jerome  as 
to  the  citation  of  the  words  of  prophecy  from  the  Sept. 
The  former,  as  Pearson  observes,  speaks  too  universal- 
ly when  he  says  that  the  apostles  "  prophet  ica  omnia 
ita  enunciaverunt  quemadmodum  Seuiorum  interpre- 
tatio  continet.*'  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts. 
Griudeld  says  that  "  the  number  of  direct  quotations 
from  the  Old  TesL  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles 
may  be  estimated  at  850,  of  which  not  more  than  fifty 
materially  differ  from  the  Sept.  But  the  indirect  ver- 
bal allusions  would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater 
amount"  (ApoL/or  LXX,  p.  87).  The  comparison  of 
the  citations  with  the  Sept.  is  much  facilitated  by 
Grintield's  Editio  Helkniatica  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
by  Gough's  New  Test,  QuotafiotUy  in  which  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed 
aide  by  side  with  the  citations  in  the  New.  (On  this 
subject  see  Hody,  p.  248,  281 ;  Kennicott,  DiaserL  Gen. 
§  84 ;  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra,  vol.  ii.) 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  are  cast.  In  this  version  Divine  Truth 
has  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  things  of  God.  Here  the  peculiar  idioms 
of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Greek 
tongue;  words  and  phrases  take  a  new  sense.  The 
terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  the  Greek  version  are 
employed  by  the  apostles  to  express  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  e.  g.  dfix^pi^V^  ^v<r(a,  dafi^  tifwSiaQ, 
Hence  the  Sept.  is  a  treasury  of  illustration  fur  the 
Greek  Testament.  Many  examples  are  given  by  Pear- 
son {Prcef,  ad  LXX),  e.  g.  (xdp^t  ffrcv/ia,  iucaioia, 
^povrifta  TiJQ  oapKoq,  "Frustra  apud  veteres  Grsecos 
quoeras  quid  sit  vumvtiv  Tif  Bttf,  vel  ci'c  rov  Bcov, 
quid  sit  tig  rbv  Kvpiov,  vel  vpSg  rbv  Giov  ir/tmCi 
qusB  toties  in  Novo  Foedcre  inculcantur,  et  ex  lectione 
Seniorum  facile  intelliguntur."  Valckenaer  also  (on 
Luke  i,  51)  speaks  strongly  on  this  subject:  "Gne- 
cum  Novi  Testament!  contexturo  rite  intellecturo  nihil 
est  utilius,  quam  diligenter  versasse  Alexandrinam  An- 
tiqui  Foederis  interpretationem,  e  qua  una  plus  peti 
poterit  auxiUi,  quam  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  Gnecis 
simul  sumtis.  Centena  reperientur  in  N.  T.  nusquam 
obvia  in  scriptis  Grsecorum  veterum,  sed  frequentata 
in  Alex*,  versione.*'  £.  g.  the  sense  of  ro  vaaxa  in 
Deut.  xvi,  2,  including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal 
week,  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day 
on  which  our  Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out 
of  the  words  in  John  xviii,  28,  dXX'  'iva  ^dyuKn  rd 
trdoxa. 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of.  the  Sept.  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sept.  by  the  fa- 
thers who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Sept.  Pearson  cites  the  appellation  of 
ScarabcBus  bonus  applied  to  Christ  by  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine, as  explained  by  reference  to  the  Sept  in  Hab. 
ii,  11,  Kav^apog  U  ^v\ov. 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  Sept.  as  a  monument  of  the 
Greek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious  phases,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dwelL  Our  business  is  with  the  use 
of  this  version  as  it  bears  on  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible ;  and  we  may  safely  ui^  the  theo- 
logical student  who  wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished" 
to  have  always  at  his  side  the  Sept.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him ;  and  at  his  right,  in 
the  next  place  of  honor,  the  Alexandrian  version.  The 
close  and  careful  study  of  this  version  will  be  more 
protitable  than  the  most  learned  inquiry  into  its  origin; 
it  will  help  htm  to  a  better  knowledge  both  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New. 

Vn.  Objects  to  be  Attained  by  the  Critical  Scholar.— 
1.  Among  these  a  question  of  much  interest,  su^i^sted 
above,  still  waits  for  a  solution.  In  many  of  the  pas- 
sages which  show  a  studied  variation  from  the  Hebrew 
(some  of  which  are  above  noted),  the  Sepu  and  the  Sa- 


maritan Pentateuch  agree — e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2;  Exod.  xii, 
40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the  post-di- 
luvian patriarchs,  adding  one  hundred  yean  to  the  ag^ 
at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  bora,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  ( see  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra,  III,  xx,  7;. 
See  Patblabch. 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  itiX^mfur 
€1  c  TO  vediov  (Gen.  iv,  8),  which  many  have  seen  reisuD 
to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this  agree- 
ment— translation  into  Greek  from  a  Samaritan  text, 
interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into  the  Greek,  or  rin 
versa ;  but  the  question  does  not  seem  to  ba^-e  found  a 
satisfactory  answer  (see  §  ii  above). 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
original  text  of  the  Sept.  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  Philo.  If  this  oould  be  accomplished  with 
any  tolerable  completeness,  it  would  possess  a  strong  in- 
terest, as  being  the  first  translation  of  any  writing  into 
another  tongue,  and  the  first  repository  of  divine  truth 
to  the  great  colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  AlexsD- 
dria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  bis  basis  the  Ro- 
man edition  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus  as  representing 
most  nearly  the  ancient  (koivti)  texts.  The  colleciioo 
of  fragments  of  Origen^s  Hexapla,  by  Montfauoon  and 
others,  would  help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Sept.  from  other  sources,  and  to 
purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  renderings;  the  cita- 
tions in  the  New  Test,  and  in  Philo,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  asnsi- 
anoe  of  the  same  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  most  effectire 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  aid 
Latin  version  collected  by  Sabbatier  in  3  vols.  foL 
(Rheims,  1743). 

8.  Another  work  of  more  practical  and  greneral  in- 
terest still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide  a  (ireek 
version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  original 
for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  students  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  that  language  for  parpoees  of 
devotion  or  mental  improvement.  Field^s  edition  is 
as  yet  the  best  of  this  kind.  It  originated  in  the  de^ 
sire  to  supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  f«thfiil 
copy  of  the  Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  has  foUoved 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only  correcting,  by 
the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion (e.  g.  in  Gen.  xv,  16,  correcting  rpa^ig  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  to  ra^ic,  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
plut.  text),  and  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Alex- 
andrian text  is  far  from  being  the  nearest  to  the  He- 
brew, it  is  evident  that  a  more  faithful  and  complete 
copy  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Greek  might  yet  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such  sa 
edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction  of  the 
blemishes  which  remain  in  onr  authorized  English  ver- 
sion. Embracing  the  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  Isrt 
two  hundred  and  fifty  year^  it  might  exhibit  sevoal 
passages  in  their  origiiud  purity;  and  the  oorrectioai 
thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  be«( 
scholars,  would  probably,  after  a  time,  find  their  war 
into  the  margin  at  least  of  our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  paasags 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of  cod- 
mentary.  Isa.  ix,  8  is  thus  rendered  in  the  SepL:  To 
vXeitrrov  roit  Xaov,  o  Kartiyaytc  kp  tv^poevv^  9W 
Kai  tv^pav^frovToi  Iv^wiov  aov,  wc  m  tvfpmvopf 
voi  tv  dftffTtfij  Kai  hv  rpoirov  oi  Siaipovfitvw  ircfXa. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  faulty  rendering  of  the  fim 
part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  He> 
brew  letters  n  and  n,  "1  and  \  and  from  an  ancient  er* 
ror  in  the  Hebrew  text«  The  following  txanslatioo  re- 
stores the  whole  passage  to  ita  original  deatoets  sod 
force: 
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tv^uivovTiu  hvmwtov  oov  &i  o\  tl^atv6^tvoi  kv  aflifnff 
Of  rpovov  ufaXXt&¥rat  oi  diaipov/ievoi  CKvXa, 

'*  Tbna  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 
Thtiu  hast  increased  the  joy ; 
They  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the  Joy  of  haimt, 
As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spoil." 

Here  AyaXXiatfic  and  dyaXXiSfvrat,  in  the  first  and 
fimrtb  lines,  correspond  to  b*^9i  and  ^ib'^S'* ;  &j^poovvr\ 
and  tifppaivovTotf  in  the  second  and  third  lines,  to 
(in^t:?  and  iin^^IJ.     The  fourfold  introverted  parallel- 

\>m  is  complete,  and  the  connection  with  the  context 
of  the  prophecy  perfect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such  an 
edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  those  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  are  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Hebrew  canon,  woald  be  either  omitted  or 
( perhapn  more  properly,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Sept.  at  an  early  date)  would 
be  placed  separately,  as  in  Field's  edition  and  our 
English  version.  See  Apocrypha  ;  Camon  ;  Danikl, 
Book  op;   Estheb,  Book  op;  Samasitan  Pbnta- 

TKICH. 

VHI.  MoMUcripi*  and  Early  Critical  Labors. —  1. 
The  %'arious  readings  giyen  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  en- 
able us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character 
of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  texL  Many  other  MSS.,  chiefly 
fragments,  have  since  been  brought  to  light  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  most  of  them  have  been  publisheid  in  his 
Monunu  Sacra  Ined,  They  are  distinguished  thus  by 
Holmes :  the  uncial  by  Boman  numerals,  the  cursive  by 
Arabic  figures.  Among  them  may  be  specially  noted, 
with  their  probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given 
by  Holmes  in  his  preface  to  the  Pentateuch:       ptobabu 

UheiaL  Century. 

ISinaiticus,    Royal  Library.  St.  Petershnrg] ....  4 

T.  CoTToNiAifUB.    Brit.  Hub.  (rragmeuts) 4 

IL  Vaticamus.    VaL  Library,  Rome 4 

HI.  A1.XXAN11BINUS.    Brit.  Mas B 

VII.  Ambsosiamds.    Ambrne.  Lib.,  Milan 7 

X.  C01SI.IKXAMDS.    Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris 7 

Cursive. 

Id    Medicens.    Med.  Laarentlan  Lib., Florence.....  11 
19.   Chitrianns.    Similar  to  Complat.  text  and  108, 

118 10 

29.    Monachiensts.    Munich 10 

58.    Vaticauos  (No.  x).    Vat.  Lib.,  similar  to  78 13 

69.    Glasgaensis 18 

61.    Bodleianns.    Land.  SC,  notae  oprlmn 18 

64.    Parieieusis  (H)*    National  Library 10  or  11 

78.    Veiieius.    Maximl  faciendns IB 

75.    Oxoniensis.    Uulv.  Coll 18 

M.    Vaticanos  (1901),  not»  optime 11 

^^.  /  Ferrarlenses.    These  two  agree <c|^ 

m.  (Vatlcauns  (380).  )  Similar  to  Complat  )l4 
1  IS.  \ Pariaiensis.    Nat  Lib.  /     text  and  (19) (18 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  degrees  from 
the  Hebrew  original  (see  Grabe,  De  Variis  Vitiis  LXXj 
etc  [Oxf.  1710]). 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the 
readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exodus : 

(1.)  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  Hebrew ; 
others  differ  verv  much. 

(2.)  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addition,  or  omission,  of  words  and  clauses. 

(3.)  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  eighty  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission,  in 
apreement  vith  the  Hebrew ;  twenty-six  places  (/3)  where 
differences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  offteeTnent  ttith 
tie  iJtbrew.  There  is  therefore  a  large  balance  against 
the  Roman  text  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  He- 
brew. 

(4.)  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number  of 
differences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest  number  of  class 
(/3).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason  for  this 
doese  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS. 


(5.)  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
statement : 

78  differs  (htm  the  Roman  /  in  40  places,  with  Hebrew. 

text |in    4      "      against    " 

so  ..  .»  (in  40      "     ufith        •♦ 

^  lin   9      "      agaitist    " 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many  shades  of 
variety.  The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  extremes : 

DWrerlng  ftom  Bonum  t«xt  {[^  »  ?'*?»•  ^fZ'^^''- 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  representing 
the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  the  test  of  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions  or  omissions), 
may  help  to  bring  these  results  more  clearly  into  view. 
The  base-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text 

H—  —  —  —  —  —    —   —    —    —  78.  Venetns. 

—  —  —  —  —  —    —   —   —  09.  GIflsgueiitfls. 

—  —  —  —  —  ——  68.  Vaticauns  (No.  x). 

—  —  —  —  —  —  X.  C01SI.1NIAMUS. 

—  —  —  —  —  — 16.  Medicens. 

—  —     —     —     —     —  VII.  AlTBaOSIAMUS. 

—  —    —    —  Ed.  Complntensis  Codd.  19, 108, 118. 

—  —  HI.  ALBZAlfDaiMFS. 

,  —   —  84.  Varicanus  (1901). 
oi  —  EditAldiua. 

The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation,  the 
range  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more  extended 
comparison  might  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  several 
MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the  result  would  perhaps 
hardly  repa}'  the  labor. 

2.  But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the  ver- 
sion at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
(72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  into  the 
'  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus?  Or  was 
the  version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican  text, 
and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical  labors,  into  the  more 
accurate  form  of  the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  in  the 
scale? 

History  supplies  the  answer.  .Jerome  {Ep.  ad  iS'u- 
mam  et  Fretdam,  ii,  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older 
and  less  accurate,  icocv^,  fragments  of  which  are  believed 
to  be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new  Latin  ver- 
sion. In  another  place  {Prafat.  in  Paralip,  vol.  i,  col. 
1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  trans- 
lation, and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  different 
countries : 

"Cnm  germana  Ilia  antiqnaqne  tranelatio  corniptn  pit 
.  .  .  Alexandria  et  .^Bgyptus  in  Sept  eois  Hetiychinni 
landaui  auctorem;  Cousrantluopolis  u^qne  Antiochium 
Luclani  Mnrtvris  ezemplaria  urubat;  niedise  inter  hus 
provlncise  Paietttinos  codices  legiint :  quoe  ab  Qn'grne 
elaboratos 'EnaehluB  et  Pamphilns  valj^avenmt:  totnttque 
orbis  hac  inter  se  couiraria  varietate  compnguat" 

The  labors  of  Origen,  designed  to  remedy  the  conflict 
of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own  words 
{CommenL  in  Matt,  i,  881,  ed.  Huet) : 

**  Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  difference  in  the  copies, 
either  from  the  ctirelessness  of  scribes,  or  the  rash  and 
mischlevons  correction  of  the  text  by  f>ihers,  or  from  the 
additions  or  omisHitms  made  by  others  at  their  own  dii*- 
cretion.  This  discrepance  in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant we  have  fonnd  means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God, 
tisinff  as  our  criterion  the  other  versions.  In  all  pasvrtfres 
of  the  Sept.  rendered  doubtfkil  by  the  discordance  ut  the 
copies,  /ormina  a  judgment  from  the  other  versionn.  we 
have  preservea  what  agreed  with  them ;  and  some  words 
we  have  marked  with  an  obelos  as  not  fonnd  in  the  He- 
brew, not  venturing  to  omit  them  entirely;  and  8onie  we 
have  added  with  asteriifks  affixed,  to  show  that  they  are 
not  found  in  the  Sept.,  bnt  added  by  us  fh)m  the  other 
vereiontf,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew." 

The  other  ^ir^u<reic,  or  versions,  are  those  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  Origen  {Comm.  in  Joann, 
ii,  131,  ed.  Huet)  says,  **The  same  errors  in  names 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets, as  we  have  learned  by  diligent  inquiry  of  the  He- 
brews, and  by  comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies, 
as  represented  in  the  still  uncorrupted  versions  of  Aqui- 
I  la,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 
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It  appears  from  these  and  other  passages  that  Ori- 
gen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several  copies  of 
the  Sept,  laid  this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other 
three  translations,  and,  taking  their  accordance  with  each 
other  as  the  test  of  their  agreement  loith  the  IlebreWf 
marked  the  copy  of  the  Sept.  with  an  obeloa,  ^,  where 
he  found  superHuoos  words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  the  SepL  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions 
with  an  asteriik^  *,  prefixed.  The  additions  to  the  Sept, 
were  cliiefly  made  from  Theodotion  (Jerome,  Prolog,  in 
Genesin^  voL  i;  see  also  Praf.  in  Job,  p.  796).  From 
Eusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that  this  work  of 
Origen  was  called  TcrpairXa,  the  four/old  Bible.  The 
following  specimen  is  given  by  Montfaucon : 

Gen.  i,  1. 


AKTAAS. 

STMMAZOS. 

ol  o. 

eioAonov. 

iKTttrtv  6 
Oe6c  <rvv  tov 
ovpavbv  cat 
vitv  rifv  7n*. 

eKTiffCK  o 

Oeov  row 
ovpavbv  noX 

6  Oeof  t6v 
wpavov  Kcu 
rriv  in*- 

9nrta*¥  6 
Oeoff  t6¥ 
oi/pa»6v  Keu 
rrfv  liny. 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller  portion 
of  Origen's  labors :  he  rested  not  till  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Sept.  di- 
rectly with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Eusebius  {HisU  EccL 
vi,  16,  p.  217,  ed.  Vales.)  thus  describes  the  labors  which 
led  to  the  greater  work,  the  ffexapla ;  the  last  clause  of 
the  passage  refers  to  the  Teirapla : 

"  So  careful  was  Orleen*s  investigation  of  the  sacred 
oracles  that  be  leftmed  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures  received  among 
the  Jews  Id  the  Hebrew  letters ;  ana  reviewed  the  versions 
of  the  other  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides 
the  SepL  ;  and  discoyered  some  translations  ▼arylng  from 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aqaila,  Symmacbus.  and  The- 
odotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light  from 
their  long  concealment  in  neglected  comers ;  .  .  .  and  in 
his  Hexapla,  after  the  four  principal  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth  and  seventh  translation,  stating 
that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninns,  son  of  Severns;  and  bringing  these  all 
into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns  over  against 
one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  left'  to  us 
the  work  caXiea  Hexapla;  bavine  arranged  separate!  v.  in 
the  IHrapUtf  the  verKions  of  Aqnua,  Symmachus,  and  I'he- 
odotion,  together  with  the  version  of  the  Seventy.** 

So  Jerome  (in  CataL  Scrij^,  EccL  voL  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  116) : 

"  Qnis  Ignorat,  quod  tantnm  in  Scriptnris  divinls  habu- 
erit  studil,  nt  etiam  bebrteam  lingnam  contra  eetatis  gen- 
tisqne  suie  naturam  edLsceret;  et  acceptis  LXX  interpreti- 
hna,  alias  quoqne  editiones  in  unnm  volnmen  congregaret: 
Aquilie  scilicet  Ponticl  proselytl.  et  Theodotionis  JSbiouiei, 
et  Symmachl  cjnsdem  doffmatis. . .  .  Prseterea  quintam 
et  sextam  et  septimam  edulouem,  quae  etiam  nos  de  ejus 
bibliotheca  habemus,  miro  labors  reperit,  et  cum  cseteris 
edltionlbus  comparavlL" 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  EpiuL  ad  Titum, 
vol.  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  437)  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters, in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letters : 


(A.,  S.,  6.),  using  them  as  his  criterion.  If  be  had  knova 
Hebrew  at  this  time,  would  be  have  confined  himself  u) 
the  Greek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aquila,  etc?  It  seems  veiv 
evident  that  he  must  have  learned  Hebrew  at  a  later 
time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which  rests  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have  followed  the 
Tetraplat  which  was  formed  by  the  help  of  Greek  ver- 
sions only.  The  words  of  Eusebius  also  {Hist,  EccL  ri, 
16)  appear  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
apla and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply  thai 
the  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla,  The  order  of  pre- 
cedence is  not  a  mere  literary  question ;  the  view  above 
stated,  which  is  supported  by  Montfaucon,  Usher,  etc, 
strengthens  the  force  of  Origen's  example  as  a  diligent 
student  of  Scripture,  showing  bis  increasiDg  desire  iHt- 
gros  acoederejbntes. 

The  labors  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long  coone 
of  years,  first  in  procuring  by  personal  travel  the  mai«- 
rials  for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  comparing  and  ar- 
ranging them,  made  him  worthy  of  the  nanie  Adamtm- 
tiut.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil?  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with  so 
much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful  hands?  Too 
large  for  transcription,  too  eariy  by  centuries  for  print- 
ing (which  alone  could  have  saved  it),  it  was  destined 
to  a  short  existence.  It  was  brought  from  T^re  sod 
laid  up  in  the  library  at  CsBsaiea,  and  there  probably 
perished  by  the  flames,  A.D.  6o3.  One  copy,  however, 
had  been  made,  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  col- 
umn containing  the  corrected  text  of  the  Sept,  with 
Origen's  aaterieka  and  obeU,  and  the  letters  deooiine 
from  which  of  the  other  translators  each  addltioo  vas 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
codices  which  now  approach  most  neariy  to  the  Hebrev, 
and  are  entitled  Hexdplar;  but  in  the  coarse  of  tran- 
scription the  distinguishing  marks  have  disappeared  or 
become  confused;  and  we  have  thus  a  text  composed 
partly  of  the  old  Sept.  text,  partly  of  insertioas  fnun 
the  three  other  chief  Greek  versions,  especially  that  uf 
Theodotion. 

The  facts  above  related  agree  well  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have  codices  de- 
rived from  the  Hexaplar  text  (e.  g.  72, 59,  58),  and  at 
the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Yaticanns  (II),  probably 
representing  nearly  the  ancient  uncorrected  text,  Kotv^ ; 
so  between  these  we  find  texts  of  intermediate  charac^ 
ter  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (HI),  and  others,  whicik 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla, 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MS&  muai  be 
added  the  recensions  of  the  Sept.  mentioned  by  JenMse 
and  others,  viz.  those  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  Hesycfa- 
ius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  We 
have  seen  above  that  each  of  these  had  a  wide  range— 
that  of  Lucian  (supposed  to  be  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew) in  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antiocfa; 


HaxAPLA  (Hoe.  xi,  1). 

T»   BBPAIKOIf. 

T*  EBP. 
BAAHNIKDIS  VT. 

AKTAAS. 

anmiiAxoB. 

o(  0. 

•■Monm. 

bK-iffl-s  nys  *i3 

X(  ftp  I^paqX 

OTi  watt  topariX, 

OTI  voir  Icpatik 

on  yqvtoT  I^paqA 

9 

tnanm 

owea/9ito» 

KCU  nyawrifci  atnoVf 

Kai  nyawnt^tvot 

KOI  e^M  n7an|0-a  av- 

mat  iryair^s  arret 

D*^1Xaai 

ovutfiecpcun 

Koi  afro  AtfvwTOv 

«f  Atyvwrov 

rov  Kot  eC  Aijvwrov 

rat  craXcro  mw     | 

■»:ab  '^r^^p 

Kaposi  Xefiavi. 

tKaXtca  TOV  viov  jtiov. 

KCKXiircu  vior  jtiov. 

MKXnrat  mot  fiem. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the  Tet- 
rapla as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but  only  that 
portion  of  the  Hexapla  which  contains  the  four  columns 
filled  by  the  four  principal  Greek  versions.  Valesius 
{iVotes  on  Eusebius,  p.  106)  thinks  that  the  Tetrapla 
was  formed  by  taking  those  four  columns  out  of  the 
J/exapla,  and  making  them  into  a  separate  book.  But 
the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i,  381 ;  ii,  131),  above 
cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one  corrected  text  of  the 
Sept.  by  comparison  of  the  three  other  Greek  versions 


that  of  Hesychius  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt;  while  the 
churches  lying  between  these  two  regions  used  the  /?«;• 
aplar  text  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Jerooi^. 
vol.  i,  coL  1022>  The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  ex- 
isting MSS.  is  thns  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of 
sources  from  which  they  have  descended. 

IX.  Modem  Editions,  — I,  This  venioa  appean  at 
the  present  day  in  five  principal  editions : 

L  Biblia  Polyglotta  Complntensis  <1514-1T). 
2.  The  Aldine  edition  (Venice,  1018). 
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ft.  The  Romfto  editioo,  edited  under  pope  Stztae  V  (1687). 

4.  FacHsimile  edition  of  the  Codex  AjezttudrinuB,  by  Sa- 
ber (tSlfi). 

6.  Fao-simfle  editioo  of  the  Codex  SinaiticnSybyTiBchen- 
dorf  (Su  Petereborg,  18(i8, 4  vols.  ful.)« 

The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably  formed  by 
collation  of  seTeral  MSS.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is 
printed  from  the  venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  bat  not 
without  many  errom  This  text  has  been  followed  in 
most  of  the  modem  editions.  A  transcript  of  the  Co- 
dex Yaticaniis,  prepared  by  cardinal  Mai,  was  lately 
published  at  Rome  by  Yercelloni.  It  is  much  to  be 
ref^retted  that  this  edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of 
the  codex,  and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  com- 
plete the  codex  (among  them  nearly  all  of  Genesis),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  dbtinguishing 
notes.  The  fac^simile  edition  by  Baber  (4)  is  prints 
ed  with  types  made  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (British  Museum  Library) 
for  the  fac-dmile  edition  of  the  New  Test,  by  Woide 
in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  sheets  as 
they  passed  through  the  press.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(5)  was  published  in  fao-simile  type  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  very  limited  edition  was 
printed.    See  Sim aitic  MS. 

2.  Other  important  editions  are  the  following:  The 
Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1637)  is  the  Roman 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus. Tbe  Cambridge  edition  (1665)  (Roman  text)  is 
only  valuable  for  the  preface  by  Pearson.  An  edition 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  published  by  Grabe 
(Oxford,  1707-20),  but  its  critical  value  is  far  below 
that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  common  type,  and  the 
editor  has  exercised  his  judgment  on  the  text,  putting 
some  words  of  the  codex  in  the  margin,  and  replacing 
them  by  what  he  thought  better  readings,  distinguished 
by  a  smaller  type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by 
Breitinger  (Zurich,  1730-32, 4  vols.  4to),  with  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Vatican  text.  The  edition  of  Bos 
(Franeq.  1709)  follows  the  Roman  text}  with  its  scholia, 
and  the  various  readings  given  in  Walton*s  Polyglot, 
especially  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  This  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  the  commonest  text. 
The  valuable  critical  edition  of  Holmes,  continued  by 
Parsons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Ken- 
nicott;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a  Uirge  body  of 
various  readings  from  numerous  MSS.  and  editions  (Ox- 
ford, 1798-1827).  The  Oxford  edition  by  Gaisford 
(1848)  has  the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  below.  TischendorTs  edi- 
tions (the  5th,  1875)  are  on  the  same  plan ;  he  has 
added  readings  from  some  other  MSS.  discovered  by 
himself,  with  very  useful  Prolegomena.  Some  con- 
venient editions  have  been  published  by  Bagster,  one 
in  8vo,  others  of  smaller  size,  forming  part  of  his 
Polyglot  aeries  of  Bibles.  His  text  is  the  Roman. 
The  latest  edition,  by  Field  (1859),  differs  from  any 
of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  manifest  errors  of 
transcription  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  and  brings 
the  dislocated  portions  of  the  Septuagint  into  agree- 
ment with  the  onler  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
text  in  Stier  and  Thiele's  Polyglotten  Bibel  (Bielefield, 
1854)  is  revised  arbitrarily,  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Scrivener  has  promised  a  new 
critical  edition. 

3.  Editions  ofpartiaUar  bookt,  more  or  leas  critically 
prepared,  have  occasionally  been  issued :  Genesis,  by 
Lagarde  (Lips.  1868);  Esther,  by  Fritzsche  (Turid, 
1848) ;  Ruth,  by  the  same  (ibid.  1867) ;  Jeremiah,  by 
Spohn  (lips.  1794-1828) ;  Ezekiel,  by  Vincent  (Riom. 
1840);  Jonah,  by  H5hner  (Lips.  1787-88).  The  genu- 
ine text  of  Daniel  (which  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost, 
tbe  translation  of  Theodotion  having  been  substituted 
for  it  in  the  common  MSS.)  was  first  published  sepa- 
rately by  Simon  de  Magistris  in  1772,  from  the  Codex 
Chigianus ;  and  it  waa  reprinted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 


(177&-74),  Segaar  (1775),  and  naore  critically  by  Hahn 
(1845),  from  the  Codex  Ambrosianne. 

The  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Schleusner,  published  at  Lieipeic  (1820-21,  5  pts.),  and 
reprinted  at  Glasgow  (1822, 8  vols.  8vo).  An  earlier 
one  is  that  of  Biel  (Hag.  1779-80,  8  vols.).  The  best 
for  the  Apocrypha  is  Wahl's  Clavis  (Lips.  1863).  The 
best  Concordamx  is  that  of  Trommius  (Amst.  1718,  2 
vols.  foL).  An  earlier  one  is  that  of  Kircber  (1607). 
Winer's  N,  T,  Grammar  serves  an  excellent  purpose 
for  philological  comparison.  The  student  may  also 
consult  Sturz,  De  Dialecto  Mucedonica  ( Lips.  1808 ) ; 
Maltby,  Two  Sermom  before  the  Univernty  of  Durham 
(1843).    See  Greek  Language. 

X.  Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  named  by 
Walch,  BibL  TheoL  iv,  81  sq.,  156  sq. ;  RosenmUller, 
Handb,  d.  Literature  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  Danz,  Worlerh,  d, 
TheoU  s.  V.  *'  Alex.  Vers.,"  the  following  are  important : 
CappelU  Critica  Sacra  (Par.  1650);  Waltoni  Proley, 
ad  BUbL  PolyghtL  (Lond.  1657) ;  Pearaoni  [Bp.]  Praf, 
Partenetica  ad  LXX  (ibid.  1655);  Voesius,  De  LXK 
Interp,  (Hag.  1661 ;  app.  1663) ;  Montfanoon,  Hexaph- 
rum  Origenia  quee  Superaunt  (Par.  1710;  Lips.  1740); 
Hody,  De  BibL  Text.  OriginaL  Vers.  Grade,  et  Latina 
Vulgata  (Oxf.  1704);  Hottinger,  Thesaurue  (Zur.  1649) ; 
Owen,  Inquiry  into  the  Sept,  (Lond.  1769) ;  Brief  Ac- 
counif  etc.  (ibid.  1787) ;  Kennicott,  DUsertationes  to  his 
Vet.  Test.  (Oxon.  1776-80) ;  Womer,  De  LXX  Interpre- 
tibus  (Hambb  1617,  8vo);  Knapp,  De  Versione  Alex. 
(Hal.  1775-76, 4to);  Hasenkamp,  De  Pentat.  LXX  In- 
terp. (Marb.  1765,  4to);  Stroth,  Symboke  CrUiccB  (lips. 
1778-83);  Sulzner,  De  LXX  Interp.  (Ral  1700,  4to) ; 
Weyhenmeyer,  De  Versione  LXX  (Ulm.  1719,  4to); 
Reineke,  De  Dissenau  Vers.  Alex,  ab  Archetypo  (Magd. 
1771, 4to) ;  Holmes,  Prolegg.  ad  LXX  (Oxf.  1798-1827) ; 
Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobuh  Judao  (L.  B.  1806) ; 
Schleusner,  Opusc.  Crit.  ad  Verss.  Gr.  V.  T.  (Lips.  1812) ; 
Dahne,  Jiidisch-alexandrinische  PhUosophie  (Hal  1831- 
84) ;  T6pler,  De  Pentat.  Interp.  A  lex.  Indole  Crit.  et  Mer- 
men. (Hal.  Sax.  1830);  Gfrorer,  Urchrisfenthum  (Stuttg. 
1831, 8vo) ;  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  SacrOj  ed.  Harless,  vol. 
iii ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  A  lexandrinat  Origine^  Ifistoriiif 
Usu,  et  Abusu  Critico  (Benue,  1823, 8vo) ;  Credner,  Bei- 
trSge  zur  Einleitung,  etc  (Halle,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Amersfoordt,  Dissertatio  de  VarOs  Lectionibus  Bolmesia- 
nis  (Lugd.  BaL  1815,  4to);  PlUschke,  Lectiones  Alex,  et 
Bebr.  (Bonn,  1837) ;  Thiersch,  De  Pent.  Vers.  A  lex.  (Er- 
lang.  1841);  Frankel,  Vorshtdien  zu  der  Septuaginta 
( Leips.  1841 ) ;  Ueber  den  Einjhiss  der  pal&stinischen 
Exegese  auf  die  alex,  Bermeneutik  (ibid.  1851) ;  Grin- 
field,  a;  T.  Editio  Hellenisiica  (ibid.  1848),  and  Apology 
for  the  Septuagint  (ibid.  1850) ;  Selwyn,  Nota  Criticm 
in  Ex.  i-xxiVf  Numeros,  Deuteronomium  (ibid.  1856-58) ; 
also  Bor,  Bebr.  on  Isa.  ix  (ibid.  1848) ;  Churton,  Bui- 
sean  Essay  (ibid.  1861) ;  Pearson  [G.],  Papers,  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  i,  iv,  vii,  3d  series. 

SEPTUAGINT,  Linguistic  Character  of  the. 
The  language  of  the  Sept.,  from  its  close  connection 
with  that  of  the  New  Test.,  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  discussion,  and  various  theories  on  the  subject  have 
been  maintained  with  considerable  vehemence.  Thus 
Isaac  Vossius  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  studious  of  Attic  Greek.  Scaliger  used  the  phrase 
"Hellenistic  tongue;"  Salmasius  contended  for  a  '^Hel- 
lenistic Greek,"  and  maintained  that  the  diction  or  stvle 
of  the  Sept.  was  not  a  form  of  Greek  which  bad  its 
origin  in  Alexandria,  or  in  other  parts  where  the 
Macedonian  rule  had  prevailed,  but  that  it  was  the 
style  of  translators,  or  of  authors  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  language  was  imperfect.  It  was  the  Greek 
of  the  unlearned,  and  therefore  UnariKOQy  or  unpol- 
ished; it  was  used  to  interpret  Hebrew  ideas  and 
phrases,  and  thus  it  was  epfirjvfvrtKoCj  or  the  lan- 
guage of  interpreters.  R.  Simon  used  the  term  "  syna- 
gogue Greek^'  to  express  a  style  of  Greek  which  was  so 
full  of  Hebrew  words  and  Hebraisms  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  to  readen  who  had  no  knowledge  of  He- 
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brew  or  Cbaldee.  He  illustrateB  this  by  the  Spanish 
Jews'  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Spanish  tongue, 
which  can  be  understood  only  b}*  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  well  aa  Spanish.  Later  critics 
have,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of  an  Alexan- 
drian dialect,  from  which  the  Sept.  has  derived  some  of 
its  features,  though  these  are  not  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Thus  Hody,  quoting  Crocus,  says: 
**The  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
described  as  Hebraists,  Chaldaists,  and  Alexandrists. 
Their  version  is  full  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Alexandri- 
an words  and  phrases.  They  render  word  for  word,  and 
often  where  a  passage  is  thus  translated,  the  words  are 
Greek,  but  the  Hebrew  construction  is  retained"  (Z>e 
BM,  Texf,0rig.U,iy,2S), 

As  the  text  from  which  the  Alexandrian  version  was 
made  did  not  have  the  vowel-points,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  translators  pronounced  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  more  so  since  some  critics  who  delight 
in  hunting  after  various  readings  would  make  the  Sept. 
the  standard  for  the  Hebrew  text.  But  here  we  are  at 
a  loss,  and  all  that  we  know  we  can  only  make  out  from 
the  version  itself.  Commencing  with  (he  alphabet,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  given  to  us  in  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  where  the  verses  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically. The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thus  com- 
mencing the  different  verses,  are  expressed  fully,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show: 


fit  ='AXe^. 
a  =  B4^. 

n=-H. 

^=Zaiv. 
D=T^. 


3=Novv. 

5=Aiv. 

2t=T<ra^^. 

tt5=X«v. 
n=8aS. 


That  1  and  P  were  pronounced  wav  and  tav  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  v  is  always  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  1,  thus  "^15  =Mvi,  From  the  version  itself  we 
see  that  the  letters  had  the  following  pronunciation : 

K,  In  itself  inaudible  (like  the  Greek  9piritu9  lenis),  re- 
ceives Its  intonation  troxti  the  vowel,  a?  "{^nx,  *sapmv ; 
nsp^H,  'EXuavd.   Sometimes  it  has  the  8piritu»  asper^  as 

annnk.  'A/3poa/i;  in-^bs,  'HXiac;  "jiix  (jndg.  ix,  st), 

'HXmv. 

3  is  fi,  sometimes  0 :  3MT*np*^  (Jodg.  vil,  26),  'Icuce/S- 
C^ ;  also  V,  ^ini  (Josh,  xix,  80),  'Paau.  Sometimes  !3  is 
expressed  by  nfi,  a»  MSa,  No/i/3^;  bsSI^T,  ZtpovfifiafiiK : 

or  by  M  alone,  as  iiasb,  Ae/tvd ;  D1Z73*^1  (1  Cfaron.  vli,  S), 

'Icuao-riv. 

A  is  7«  sometimes  k,  as  ACS,  Nq^k;  3K1*1,  ^mi^ic  :  also  Xi 
as  A1"itS,  Ztpovx. 
T  is  a,  but  also  5,  as  *T^.aa  (Gen.  xxxvi,  39),  Vkarpai^, 

n  ist  like  K,  either  inandible,  as  bnn,  'A/8^x ;  or  it  has 
the  ^rituB  atper,  as  'j^'^tl,  Aifia¥. 

1  Is  V,  nin=s'Eva,  '^lb  =  Ae»i.    Sometimes  it  is  /9,  as 

niiy,  Za0u  (GCD.  xiv,  5),  and  51 »  (xxxvlif,  12),  xa/Srj. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  '^m?'),  "Acri ;  *^3!Z?1 
(1  Chron.  vi,  18),  Zavu 

T  is  C,  veldom  o-  as  TB*^bx,  'EXi^r  (Gen.  xxxvi  •  but  1 
Chnm.  1,  'EAi^iQ;  very  seldom  (,  as  T13  (Gen.  xxll,  21), 
Bavf. 

n  is  inaudible  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a 
word.  Often  it  is  x,  OH,  Xo/i ;  "Tin3,  Nax«p ;  somciimes  «. 
aa  nn:3  (Gen  xxii,  24),  ea/Stx. 


k3  is  T,  seldom  a,  as  h31  &1  (Qen.  x,  6 ;  1  Chmn. !,  S),  ^oc-i; 
or  ^,  as  Csbo^^K  (2  Sam.  v,  16;  1  Chrou.  xiv,  6),  'tM^- 

*^  is  t,  as  2p7^  'iaM/9;  but  it  Is  also  1  when  followed  bj 

« '■'■»,  as  in-'O*!^,  'l«peM«ttf. 

3  is  Xf  sometimes  «,  as  X3P3D  (Gen.  x,  7),  Za^a^wu; 
seldom  7,  as  D"*trB3  (ver.  14),  ra^tapti^ 
*1  3  7  are  X*  p. 

13  is  /i,  bnt  sometimes  /3,  aa  "11^03,  HafipM;  Tlhzz  \} 
Chron.  i,  47),  U^kd. 
ID  TO  O  are  0-. 

9  is  inandible,  as  ynt^ffy  '^j^p^\  or  with  the  9ptritm 
tutper,  as  1105,  'H«ra5 :  it  is  also  7,  as  PIITDS,  roMo>^;  '< 
K  (at  the  end  of  the  word),  as  93*1fi(  (Gen.  xxiii,  2),  'v^ 

D  is  ^,  sometimes  v,  as  ^nB<32C,  ZoXvada. 

2C  Is  c,  seldom  C.  as  |ri9  (Gen.  x,  28;  xxii,  21),  aSC 

p  is  ic,  sometimes  Xi  •>  n*110p  (Gen.  xxv,  1),  Xcttoi^: 

KBipn  (Neh.  vil,  63),  'Ax<^ :  seldom  t,  as  phn  (Nomtk 
xxvi,  80),  XeX^7. 
n  is  *,  sometimes  t,  as  Onr\  Tox«i  *ina,  rarip. 

A  greater  difficulty  we  have  in  fixing  the  pronandi- 
tion  according  to  our  vowel-pointt,  but  in  general  the 
following  rules  may  be  laid  down : 

Kamita  (^)  is  a,  as  D'ld(, 'Aad/A ;  CH,  xdfu    Pattack  (.) 

is  a,  as  l^PKf  AupMV. 

2>ere(J  =  n:  ltoS<, 'A^i^p ;  ^Hn8J% 'nrpa/jX.  &^{J= 
e,  as  '?^^^''^K,  'A/SiMeXt'x. 

CAoIem  (i)=M:  ^'pr^ 'loicii/S ;  TiDlA  *I«Mn|^.  JTOMft 
ehatuph  (  )  =  o,  as  r^53,  roX««>. 

Long  ehirek  C  )  =  *  *>*"  <* :  Q^?J?»  'Avo/itV,  -m**'/*;  "'"r  r 
Max<>.  -«<>.  ^Aort  cAtreJt  (.)  =  i  or  v,  ihe  latter  very  eeldum: 

•    •  •  •  '  ■  • 

Shvrtk  (^)  =  o» :  "Vh,  Aov6  ;  D^np,  'Ie/3o»t.  KibMi  (^) 
=:o:  ^pSl,  BoKKi;  PSB^ 'Ic^ovv^. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  moet  general  ontline  for  the 
vowels;  for  a  closer  examination,  upon  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  will  show  that  these  principles  are  not  al- 
ways carried  out.  As  to  Sheva,  its  pronunciation  is  gov- 
erned by  the  following  vowel;  thus  *ii;&  is  ^oyi^p', 

ain-l,  'PoojS ;  D"»n»bB,  ^vXurrifi ;  n;3?T3,  ^^na; 
KSnaO,  2a/3a^aca.  This  vocalization  exerdaefl  abo 
its  intluence  upon  the  vowel  preceding  the  Sheva;  thus 
D?ba  is  BaXaan;  Dtap  =  Ma/3affdfi,  etc 

JJagesh  iene  is  not  expressed  in  the  Sept.,  bot  the  da- 
ffeth  forte  usually  is,  as  ri^2C,  SeXX<i ;  n03Q,  yLava'h 
ffii ;  and  it  is  also  found,  where  the  Hebrew  text  ba«  do 
dagesh,  as  rTpa*1  =  'Pifiiiaea.  Sometimes  the  dapeA 
forte  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  C?n, 
'Aobffi ;  nibosn  (josh,  xix,  18),  XaaaXu^, 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  have  paved  nff 
way  for  the  manner  in  which  gprammar  has  been  u$ed 
by  the  translators  of  the  Sept.;  but  here  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater  still,  for  the  translators,  as  can  be 
seen  from  their  mode  of  translating,  had  not  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  translation,  of  the  Scripture  in  view,  and 
this  must  account  for  many  gnunmatical  peculiafiti^ 
which  we  find  so  often  in  the  Alexandrian  versitm. 
Thus  e.  g.  the  present  is  very  often  used  for  the  peifect, 
especially  in  Xiyoi  and  6paitf,  as  in  €ien.  xv,  2,  "!«St*^ 
ni3K,  Xlyec  ik  ^A^fMo^ ;  xxxvu,  29,  CIOI"^  'j'»»  «rr, 
icac  oifx  op^  'l(tHrfj^  j  or  the  infinitive  before  a  definite 
verb  is  expressed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun.  The  artire 
is  often  exchanged  for  the  passive,  or  rice  ver$a,  as  (Geo. 
xii,  16)  rtttJXn  Hgri,  rai  ilffrtyayov.  Leaving  aside 
all  further  remarks  on  these  points  as  not  exactlv  be- 
longing to  our  object,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  at  '»• 
sue,  as  to  the  linguistic  peculiarities.    Here  we  notiee— 
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1.  Umuuaijbrmatioru  of  words  and  verb$f  viz. : 

afit>a,  a  favorite  slave,  Exod.  ii,  6. 

cuxAi«A«*T<Cc(v,  lo  make  a  prlsouer,  Eaek.  zii,  8. 

oxov,  a  thorn,  8  Kinea  xiv,  9. 

uX-jfipoff  eorrownil,  Jer.  x,  9. 

ofi^ia^^v^ait  to  put  roaiid  abont,  Job  xxlz,  14. 

^M^atfir,  a  garment.  Job  xxli,  6. 

uvo^cMaTiCeiv,  to  devote  to  deatmctloD,  Dent,  xlli,  10. 

uxoKiaapovv,  to  strip  the  head  of.  Lev.  x,  d. 

uwowtfiwTovv,  to  take  ap  the  fifth  part,  Geu.  xli,  84. 

ua^Xn,  soot.  Lam.  iv,  & 

/SowtCccv,  to  accumulate,  Bnth  il,  14. 

YXMavoKOfAov,  a  chest.  2  Ghrou.  xxiv,  8. 

•yprrropctv,  to  watch,  Neh.  vii,  S. 

itcLprav,  to  decclve.  Numb,  xxili,  19. 

Ic^e/iia,  an  edict,  Asth.  viii,  17. 

^KTOKiCcf  y,  to  pat  on  interest,  Dent  xxili,  10. 

^To/ttif ,  a  culling,  Lev.  xix,  88. 

cvdoKef V,  to  approve.  Lev.  xxvl,  41. 

5«i>«rTpov,  A  veil.  Song  of  Sol.  v,  7. 

K<iTaxtt»p«Ce<»'«  t»  enter  in  a  register,  1  Chron.  zxvil,  84. 

Xvrptiv,  a  sewer,  8  Kings  x,  87. 

fAaf€ip€iopt  a  kitchen,  JSzek.  xlvl,  88. 

fxtxytiptoaat  a  female  cook,  1  Sam.  viii,  13. 

M«ucpofiM«P«i^eiv,  to  live  long.  Dent,  v,  83. 

/Aovdvn,  a  coat  of  mnil,  1  Sam.  xvii,  38. 

irp«rroToMi>eir,  to  nppoint  as  flrat-born,  Dent,  xxi,  16. 

wpttroroKia,  the  birthright,  Qeu.  xxv,  32. 

pwf ,  a  grape,  Isa.  Ixv,  8. 

va/SflaTiC€i*t  to  rest.  Exod.  zvi,  SO. 

a^tffon,  the  comer  or  the  head,  Lev.  xlz,  87. 

mtirttvoVf  covered,  Neh.  iv,  18. 

fftcnvow  117(0,  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Df'at.  xvi,  10. 

TcXifficety,  bo  complete.  Dent,  xxiit,  18. 

^vXaiUaaa,  a  keeper,  Song  of  Sol.  1, 0. 

2.  New  meanmgt  of  words : 

ityx*^^*^^  to  redeem,  Bxra  ii,  08. 

S^vrov,  abominable.  Lev.  xix,  7. 

tts-6  =  bno,  Oen.  xlviii,  10. 

Ata^wvtlv,  to  be  misi^inff,  Numb,  xxxi,  49. 

/ucTpcaCeiv,  to  be  slck,  Neh.  it,  8. 

S,  An  ahstract  used  coUectivtfy : 

a^xMo^^Mria,  the  captive,  Ezek.  z1, 86. 
dcoaropd,  living  here  and  there,  Psa.  cxlvil,  8. 
Ho»^i*nfia,  despised.  Psa.  xxii.  0. 
UpftrevMo,  priesthood,  Exod.  xix,  6. 

4.  Peculiar  forms  of  words,  aa — 

a7a^MTorov,  Qen.  xlvii,  0. 
aYo^MTcpov,  Jndg.  XV,  8. 
BirciCTci^KaTe,  Nnmb.  xvi,  41. 
apit^  Lev.  xix,  18. 
CI  vcMtf'ai',  Psa.  xxziv,  8B. 

^X^crrw,  Esth.  V,  4u 

tvpowfievffafitv.  Dent,  iii,  7. 
i^a^o^avt  Psa.  Ixxvii,  89. 
9^vyav^  8  Sam.  X,  14. 
itiptucav,  Dent,  xi,  7. 
nJ^o^a*,  PtML  Ixxviii,  L 
Uoiaar.  Job  xxi,  20. 
lAovav,  Dent  vii,  19. 
KafAfAv^tv,  Isa.  vi,  10. 
KoTccirarref,  Numb.  xiv,  87. 
jccxar^atrrou^Nnmb.  xxii,  0. 
MtcpaiavreVf  Sxod.  xxii,  23. 
nAifiavot  ^  KpiBavott  Gen.  XV,  17. 
fiaxaipp,  Exod.  XV,  9. 
uaptiTTnuav^  Isa.  V.  29. 
no*ria^a*9aVf  Dent  i,  44. 
irpci^^«rerai,  Bzek.  xlviii,  14. 
^7<HVfAc^a,  Gen.  iii,  8. 

5.  StftUacdc  peculiarities^  as— 

mmot  iiiro,  Ko^apov  aird,  Gen.  vill. 
ofiapravetv  airo,  L^V.  V.  15. 
^fiapravtiv  iv,  Lcv.  iv,  14. 
afiaprtittttv  iwatrrt^  Lev.  iv,  8. 
iift.a4fraP€tv  wtpiy  L^V.  V,  5. 
&HapTav€tw  rivif  Jndg.  Xi,  87. 

uvofLvn^f^vai  T(,  Exod.  xxiii,  18. 

i!(4pX€o^ai  rty  Exod.  ix,  29. 
ift\aoKeair€u  ti vt,  Ezek.  xvi,  08. 
cbdoKcZ V  T(,  Bcdes.  ix,  7. 

Karrapa^iai  riva,  Gen.  V,  89. 
o(KTC<p<(v  uvo  Tf  vov,  Jer.  Xiiiy  14. 
otK-rtipeiv  rivd,  P^a.  iv,  8. 
^idc^doi  Tiva,  Job  xvi,  6. 
^ii^v^ai  TIM,  Job  vii,  11. 

6.  To' these  we  may  add : 

Ths  eonttruetUm  ef  Ipxt^^cu  and  similar  verbs  with  the 
to/wttioe,  as  tt»qX5e  ^^eiv  koi  irieiv,  Neh.  viii,  12 ;  itari^ti 
"hof^turiatf  Bxod.  11,  5. 

The  voeoHve  is  ea^ressed  by  the  artMef  as  cOcov  pe  6  eeor 
uov,  Psa.  Iii,  7 


Tif  Cs  tiaed  as  a  relative^  as  povov  rovro  ro  Ipanov  . .  .h  rivt 
icoi/ixr|^<7«CTui,  Exud.  xxii,  87;  icai  »i(ei  vivov  ainov  h  oiicia, 
Lev.  xiv,  35. 

The  relatice  is  connected  with  lav,  as  irdv  o-kcDov  oarpuKt- 
vow  civ  3  cav  iriori  u*-6  rovriev  9v6ov  oaa  kav  iv6ov  ^  uKti^ap- 
ja  Corral,  Lev.  XI,  33;  iv  iiip^  ov  hav  ^  iKti  .  .  .  Kai  S^opai 
oTi  hav  ^,  1  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  fivipwirof  .  .  .  tivi  kav  A  h  avru  /liw* 
pot.  Lev.  xxi,  17. 

The  connection  with  iv  instead  of  civ,  as  iropevo-o/uai  iv  wv- 
Katt^iov,  Isa.  xxxviii,  10 ;  &(ci  iv  Kpioei,  Eccles.  xii,  14. 

The  connection  of  iu^nitiveSj  as  tlpov  x"p*v  iv  o^a\poit 
cov  rov  ivi'jvSfvai  /ic,  Kuth  11, 10  ;  woXit  avTti  iff  in  rov  Kara- 
4wfttv  pe  licet,  Gen.  xix,  20;  ^fi77i(rav  al  r,p€pat  'Iirpai/X  rov 
uvo^avtiVf  xlvii,  89;  9<rrn  rov  tiktciv,  XXiX,  35;  ^v  ovTbiv  rit 
JwdpXO'^Ta  iroXXd  rov  o'lKtTv  aua,  XXXVi,  7;  npfiXvv^nirav  o'l 
0^a\pol  avrov  roZ  op^Vj  XXVil,  1. 

7.  Very  prominent  also  are  the  Egyptian  words  which 
we  find  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  betray  the  origin  of  the 
translation.    The  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

AX^^cm,  trnth,  the  rendering  Qf  D*^73n  (Tftummfm,  or 
perfeetitms),  in  Exod.  xxviii,  20;  Lev.  viii,  8;  and  Deut 
xxxiii,  8.  According  to  .^liau,  uX^cia  was  the  name 
given  to  an  image  of  sapphire  stone,  which  was  hnng 
by  a  golden  chain  ronnd  the  neck  of  the  oldest  and 
highest  in  rank  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  also  held  the 
office  of  judge.  This  was  to  denote  the  tnith  or  Justice 
with  which  he  was  to  decide  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  him.  Hence  it  is  snpposed  that  the  uf^e  of  It  Tor 
the  Thtrnvrnhn  of  the  high -priest  was  derived  ;  yet  not 
without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  trnth,  as  expressing  the 
faithfulness  and  righteontiness  of  God. 

The  word  "Airir  {Aput^  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians) 
occnrs  in  Jer.  xivi  [xxvi],  15:  AiaW  ^^vycv .  .  .  "aviv  6  poa- 
xov  o  IxXexTov  aov  ("Why  is  Apia,  thy  chosen  calf,  fledr*), 
where  it  is  pot  as  a  paraphrase  niwn  "J'^I'^SK,  "thy  val- 
iant ones,*'  in  the  prophecy  of  Che  desolation  of  Egypt  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

aprri/Sn  was  a  measure  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus as  being  used  in  Egypt  and  Persia.  It  is  pnt  for  the 
"homer''  in  It>a.  v,  10,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Dan.  xiii,  8 
(History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 

&xe(*  or  Sx'f  i^  A°  Ezyptian  wt>rd  for  the  papyras,  or  some 
other  reed  or  growth  of  the  marshes.  It  occnrs  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Sept  of  Gen.  xli,  2 ;  Isa.  xix,  7,  8.  It  is 
also  found  in  Ecclus.  xl,  10. 

Y^vcfrir,  as  applied  to  the  "creation**  of  the  world,  was 
traced  by  Hody  to  Egyptian  philooophy.  But  it  seems 
rather  to  be  derived  from  the  DllblP,  or  genealogical 

narratives,  of  which  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
composed. 

J^v^ox  was  a  drink  made  ft'om  barley  in  Egypt,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorns  Sicnlns.    It  is  found  in  the 

Sept.  version  of  laa.  xix,  10,  where  it  seems  that  ^31D 
(strong  drink)  was  read  instead  of  ^3*«S  (merchandise). 

^a  is  found  In  Psa.  cxxxii,  10, "  I  will  abundantly  bless 
her  provision.**  Jerome  said  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  word 
for  corn;  and  Hesychins  mentions  ii^npa  as  a  decoction 
of  milk  and  com  employed  by  the  Egyptians — perhapa 
the  medicine  atJiara  of  which  Pliny  speaks.    The  Hen. 

^^H  is,  however,  rendered  ^pa  (venison)  in  Gen.  xxv  and 
xxviL 

iitw66popov  is  used  to  denote  a  measurement  of  space  in 
Gen.  XXXV.  19 ;  xlviii,  7.  Jerome  seems  to  have  been  per- 
plexed by  Its  Introdnction  in  these  passages.  Hody  con- 
jectures that  the  use  of  the  word  was  suggested  by  the 
nippodrome  which  was  constrncted  by  Ptfilemy  Lanis  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  events  recoraed  in 
the  3d  book  of  Maccabees.  Thus  the  "hippodrome  of 
Ephrath'*  signifies  a  certain  distance  from  Bethlehem, 
wnich  was  nearly  the  interval  between  the  goals  of  the 
Ezvptian  race-conrse. 

The  word  xdvav,  used  for  a  cnp,  in  Gen.  xliv,  Isa.  li,  is 
of  Persian  origin. 

Koavpfiot,  a  head-band  or  fringed  garment  the  wearer  of 
which  is  called  itotrvpfittrov  (Exod.  xxviii ;  Isa.  iii),  was  an 
Egyptian  ornament 

vopo^t  in  Isa.  xix,  2,  is  not  to  be  read  v^/ior,  "law,**  bat 
has  the  sense  of  "province,"  or  "district,"  Egypt  being 
divided  into  vo/ioi,  governed  by  vopcipxat,  or  prefects.  In 
this  sense  it  occnrsln  1  Mace,  x,  80. 

of^was  snpposed  by  Jerome  to  be  the  Hebrew  ^hah; 


but  Hesychins  states  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  measure 

1,5;  Jndg. 

ir/iircipor,  or  iroirvpov,  occurs  in  some  of  the  Greek  texts 


containing  four  xoiVikcv  (Numb,  xxviii,  5 ;  Jndg.  vi,  19). 


in  Exod.  li,  3,  the  Egyptian  paper-reed,  which  was  the  ma- 
terial of  the  ark  in  which  the  parents  of  Moses  concealed 
him.  It  was  also  called  /3i/3Xov,  and  hence  the  "vessels 
of  bnlmehes**  in  Isa.  xviii,  2  are  called  ivt^roXal  BtfiXlvat. 
iracroipSpiov  is  used  iu  the  Sept.  for  the  chambers  and 
trensnres  adjoining  the  Temple  lnhal)ited  by  the  priests 
and  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix,  20,  88 ;  Ezek.  xl,  18,  et«.).  The 
irao-To^opoi  are  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinns  as  a 
class  of  priests  among  the  Egyptians. 
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*Pat0dy,  in  Amos  T,  M,  was  an  BgyptUn  name  for  the  son- 
god,  or  the  klug  of  heayen.   It  is  pat  for  "{l^a,  Cblau. 

fftvimv^  tn  Jadg.  zlv.  It,  IS.  was  a  fringed  garment  of  fine 
linen  which  was  made  in  AgypL 

trrifitif  or  «Tiuf|,  a  dark  parule  or  black,  with  which  the 
nllty  city  of  Jerusalem  anoiuts  her  face  to  conceal  her 
eformitT  (Jer.  !▼,  80).  This  is  traced  to  vritititv,  a  word 
of  Egyptian  origin. 

«^oiv(K,  in  Psa.  cxxxiz,S,  "Thoa  hast  searched  my  path,** 
etc.,  was  a  word  which,  according  to  Herodotas,  represent- 
ed a  measure  of  space  or  distance  of  sixty  stadia. 

ifovion^avifxt  in  Gen.  xll,  4S,  answers  to  the  Heb.  Zaph- 
nath  Paaneah.  The  latter  is  soppoeed  to  be  an  Egyptian 
wurd,  Bignifyioe  **  the  food  of  the  living  :**  but  Joeephns 
and  Origen  ascribed  to  it  the  «ense  of  "^discoyerer  of  se- 
crets,** or  "one  to  whom  the  future  is  reyealed.'*  Body 
supposed  that  ^owioft^vhx  elso  had  this  sense  io  the  later 
Egyptian ;  but  Jerome  explains  it  to  be  the  "Saylour,  or 
Deliyerer,  of  the  world." 

8.  Another  feature  of  this  version  is  the  many  He- 
brew  and  Ckaldee  expre^onsi  as^ 

ttir^«»5,  Jer.  lii,  19.  fiamf^tifx,    Dan.  xi,  88b 

apitiX,  I  Chron.  xl,  Si.  mt^/),       Esek.  xx,  46. 

«Sip<«»,  2  Kings  Iv,  89.  W>9cX,       Bos.  ill,  9. 

Aa^M,  Exek.  XX,  46.  oiXa/iovC,  Gen.  xxyiii,  19. 

'E<ref»<M,  1  Chrou.  xxvl.  17.  (o^/k^v,     1  Kings  xix,  4. 

CaKx*>'*  1  Chrou.  xxviii,  11.  aafi**.      Gen.  xxii,  18. 

'la/ic<V,  Gen.  xxxyi,  94.  <ro*in,        1  Chron.  xxiz,  2. 

'Ia^«<>,  Bos.  y,  18.  ^«XXaw,   1  8am.  xxi,  9. 

Moraa,  2  Kings  ylil,  9.  xafipa^a.  Gen.  xli,  7. 

na9napmi,  Jer.  Ill,  19.  x*»p^h       ^  Kings  xi,  4. 

naxfiapt  9  Kings  yili,  16. 

These  and  many  more  words  must  not  be  regarded,  as 
has  usually  been  the  case,  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the 
Hel)rew,  but  as  attempts  to  mix  the  vernacular  with 
Hebrew  expressions.  Besides  such  Hebrew  words,  we 
find  a  great  many  Hebraisms,  as  Greek  words  with  a 
Hebrew  signification,  Greek  words  in  Hebrew  construc- 
tions, Hebrew  constructions,  etc— too  many  to  be  enu- 
merated. 

9.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  version  is 
that  the  same  word  is  differently  translated,  not  only  in 
different  books,  but  also  in  the  same  book.  This  point 
is  the  more  important,  as  it  evidently  shows  that  the 
different  books  must  have  bad  different  translators.  A 
comparison  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  book  of  Joshua 
will  prove  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

A.  Fcrbs. 
^^n,  to  detire,  Bxod.  xx,  17;  Dent  v,  18 ;  vll,  96,  hn^»- 
fuiv  Ti  or  rivdt  (Bxod.  xxxiy,  94) ;  but  Josh,  vii,  91,  hyvfidv- 

flat  rivot. 

^Sn,  to  aqUore,  Dent,  i,  99,  t^oStiu ;  Josh,  ii,  S3,  mtm-ko- 


vev«*. 


bSO,  Bxod.  xil,  99;  Lev.  iv, «,  17 ;  zlx,  9 ;  ziv,  6, 16, 61 ; 

Numb,  xlx,  18 ;  Dent,  xxxiii,  94 ;  Josh.  Ill,  16,  fidvrm :  but 
Qen.  xxxvli,  81,  noXvvm. 

*13b,  to  ttorm :  1.  Xafifiavtiw,  Josh,  viii,  91 ;  x,  1, 98, 89, 86, 
89 :  xi,  12, 17 :  Numb,  xxxii,  89,  41,  42.  2.  KaraXatifitivtiv, 
Josh,  viii,  19 ;  xi,  10.  8.  naraXafifiavtaiai,  Numb.  xxi,  88. 
4.  Kpartiv,  Deut.  if,  84 ;  lil,  4.    6.  nvpieuttv,  Josh.  XV,  16. 

]PD9,  to  break  up,  to  mow  on:  1.  airoipM,  Gen.  xii, 9 ;  xiii, 

11 ;  xxxiii,  12, 17 ;  xxxv,  16 ;  xxxvii,  17 ;  xl vi,  1 ;  Bxod.  xil, 
87 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xvli,  1 ;  xix,  2  •  Numb,  ix,  17,  20. 21,  22,  28;  xlv, 
28;  XX,  22 ;  xxi,  4,  10,  12,  18 ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxxiil,  8,  7,  8,  9,  10 
sq.;  Dent,  i,  7. 19;  11, 1,  24;  x,  6,  7,  11 ;  Josh.  Hi,  1,  8,  14; 
ix,  17.  2.  I(aip«,  Gen.  xxxv,  6:  Bxod.  xiii,  90;  Numb,  i, 
61;  11,9,16,17,24,31,84;  lv.6,15;  Ix,  19;  X,  6,  6, 17,21,22, 
26, 28, 99, 33, 84, 86 ;  xi,  36;  xll,  16 ;  xill,  1 ;  xxl,  11.  3.  atpw. 
Numb.  11, 17,  and  ibid,  h^aipm.  4.  ^TpaToircdei'M,  Gen.  xli, 
9;  Bxod.  xlv,  10;  Deut.  1,  40.  6.  icivfu,  Gen.  xi,  2:  xx,  1. 
6.  irpowoptvofMoif  Numb.  X,  83.  7.  uvaCci^fv/it,  Exod.  xvi, 
16;  Xl,36,37. 

These  few  examples  may  suffice. 

B.  Nount. 

bhK,  a  tent :  1,  mcnvn.  Gen.  iv,  20 ;  xil,  8 ;  xiii,  8, 6 ;  xviii, 

1, 2, 6, 9, 10 ;  xxvl,  25 ;  xxxi,  26 ;  xxxiii,  19 ;  Bxod.  xxxiii, 
7, 8, 10 ;  Numb,  xvi,  26, 27 ;  Deut.  1, 27 ;  xi,  6 ;  Josh,  vii,  21, 
22,  28,  24.  2.  «r»>wMu.  Dent  xxxiii,  18:  Josh,  ifi,  14,  8. 
otKor,  Gen.  ix,  27;  xxiv,  67;  xxxi,  83;  Josh,  xxii,  4,  7,  & 
4.  oUid,  Qen.  xxv,  27.    6.  avcKtjviov^  Exod.  xvi,  16. 

qid  is,  1.  watiia.  Gen.  xlv,  19 ;  Numb,  xiv,  8,  31 ;  Deut 

i,  80:  ill,  6;  Josh,  i,  14.  2.  Wkko,  Dent  ii,  34;  iii,  19.  3. 
i^Kovo,  Dent  xxlx,  It;  xxxi,  12.  4.  ovrytvttat  Gen.  1,  8. 
6.  otKi'ai,  Gen.  I,  21.  6.  uirovKtviij  Gen.  xxxiv,  29 ;  xUii,  7 ; 
xlvl.  6;  Exod.  x,  10,  24;  xii,  37:  Nnmb.  xvi,  27;  xxxi,  9; 
xxxii,  17,24,26;  Dentxx,14.  7.airovKevai,Nnmb.xxxii,10. 


The  same  variations  we  find  in  atbferb$,partiekt,prcptr 
noutu,  but  more  especially  in  certain  phiasea. 

See  Thiersch,  Ih  Pentateucki  Verriome  Alexandma 
(Erlangse,  1840);  Frankel,  Vorttudien  der  Septuaffnia 
(Leips.  1841);  Kaulen,  £inieitunff  m  die  haUge  Sckri/l 
(Freiburg,  1876),  p.  86  sq.    (R  P.) 

SEPTUAGINT,  Talmudic  Noticbs  Comckkst^q 
TiiE.  It  is  strange  that  the  writers  of  the  art  Septcv- 
oiNT  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BtUe  and  in  Kiiio^s  Cjfdop, 
should  not  have  mentioned  the  notices  we  find  concern- 
ing that  version  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writ- 
ings. It  is  true  that  in  Kitto  we  find  it  stated,  *'  It  ia 
spoken  of  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds:" 
but  where,  and  what,  the  reader  is  at  loos  to  see.  Yet 
these  notices  are  very  important,  since  they  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  some  points  which  have  vexed 
the  interpreten.  The  oldest  notice  is  that  contained  io 
the  MedtiUa,  a  Midrashtc  commentary  on  Exodus  (oomik 
the  art  Midrash),  where  Exod.  xii,  40  is  thus  cited: 

and  where  we  read,  "  And  this  is  one  of  those  things 
which  they  wrote  to  king  Ptolemy.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  wrote.  Gen.  i,  1,  M-^CStna  «na  D-^nbX; 
ver. 26,^13^31  tbTl  Dn«  HOSK;  ver.27(comp.v,2), 

t-^aipai ;  ii,  2,  "^oon  nra  w^nhvt  ba-^i ;  xi,  7,  m-s 

nbafctl ;  xviii,  12,  n-'anpS;  xUx,  6, 6ia»  (instead  of 
•nC);  Exod.  iv,  20,  D1K  KD13  (for  •^onn);  Namb. 
xvi,  16,  *ncn;  Deut  iv,  19  (they  added)  ^l-Wn^; 
xvii,  8,  Diasb  n'laiitb ;  and  they  wrote,  Lev.  xi,  6, 
and  Deut  xiv,  7,  D-^bann  P^I-^SS  (for  Panxn)." 
From  this  passage  we  can  infer  that,  besides  the  changes 
enumerated  here, others  are  not  to  be  excluded;  beadci, 
it  only  speaks  in  genenU  of  those  who  wrote  the  Bible 
for  Ptolemy,  and  neither  the  number  seventy  nor  seven- 
ty-two writers  or  translators  is  mentioned.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  the  relation  given  in  the  Jems.  Talmud,  Mtgil- 
la,  i,  9.  Here  the  number  of  changes  made  is  given  ta 
thirteen  (Q'^Oan  IJ^SJ  IST  a'"^):  the  passages  are  the 
same  as  given  in  the  MeckUia,  with  some  very  slight 
changes.  Thus  Gen.  i,  27  (comp.  v,  2)  we  read  I^Spr ; 
xlix,  6,  n-^W  (instead  of  WR) ;  Exod.  xii,  40,  U^'^'XtZ 
mscnxn  55331 ;  in  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut  xiv,  7)  the  expla- 
nation of  the  change  is  given  that  the  name  of  Ptole- 
my^s  mother  was  KHd^K.  The  nnmber  of  the  transla- 
tors is  also  not  given.  The  Babylonian  Talmud,  MtgHh, 
9  a,  however,  mentions  the  nnmber  of  elders  as  seventy- 
two,  who  were  put  in  seventy-two  different  ceUs  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose.  Then  king  Ptolemy  went 
to  each  of  these  and  said  to  him,  **  Write  for  me  the 
law  of  Moses,  your  teacher."  God  disposed  it  so  that 
they  all  translated  alike.  The  changes  mentioned  here 
are  given  without  any  number;  but  they  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  above,  with  slight  modificationa  Gen.  1 37 
(comp.  v,  2),  iispai  is  not  changed,  bnt  DX*H  ischanged 
into  1K"1!1 ;  xlix,  6  agrees  with  the  Jerusalem  Talmud; 
and  so,  likewise,  Exod.  xii,  40.  We  find,  as  an  addition, 
that  in  Exod.  xxiv,  6, 1 1,  *^:di:3Xt  is  written  for  '^'i;)  and 
'^b'^2CS(;  in  Deut  xvii,  3,  we  have  the  addition  Crzsb 
without  rial  Kb ;  and  to  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut,  xiv,  7)  a 
similar  explanation  is  given  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, that  the  name  of  Ptolemy's  wife  was  r33"^K ;  and 
hence  they  thought  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  mock- 
ery, on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  should  they  have  mentioned 
her  name  (as  that  of  an  unclean  animal)  in  the  law. 
In  the  Midrashim  only  single  passages  are  mentioned— 
thus  Gen.  i,  27  in  BereshUh  Rabba,  ch.  viii,  as  Mfckiifa, 
with  which  also  agrees  Gen.  ii,  2  in  ch.  x ;  xi,  7  with 
ch.  xxxviii;  xviii,  12  with  ch.  xlviii;  xlix,  6  with  ch. 
xcviii,  where,  as  in  AfeckUia,  we  find  013M.  All  these 
passages  are  accompanied  with  the  remaric  that  here  is 
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one  of  the  changes  made  for  Ptolemv,  widioot  giving 
their  number.  lo  Shemoth  RtMa^  ctu  v  on  Exod.  iv,  20, 
it  is  stated  that  tbia  is  one  of  the  eighteen  changes  made 
for  Ptolemy,  without  stating  wherein  these  changes  con- 
fiiac  In  Bereakith  Rabba,  ch.  Ixiii  on  £xod.  xii.  40,  in 
order  to  show  that  Abraham  was  already  called  **  Israel,'* 
the  verse  b  quoted,  '* It  is  an  old  matter;  the  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Goshen,"  etc. 
(and  thos  Abraham's  stay  in  Egypt  and  Canaan  is  num- 
bered among  the  430  years).  In  the  treatise  8epher 
Torakf  i,  8,  9,  seventy  elders  are  mentioned  who  wrote 
the  law,  and  the  alterations  made  are  given  as  thirteen. 
Id  the  treatise  Sopkerimj  i,  7, 8,  we  also  read  of  thirteen 
altentions  made  by  the  translators. 

In  examining  more  minutely  these  changes  we  shall 
find  the  following : 

1.  Gen.  i,  1-3,  according  to  the  stmctnre  of  the  langpase 
and  the  most  ancient  tradUlons  still  preserved  by  KABnl 
tud  Aben-Bsra,  is  to  be  rendered  "/n  the  beffinning  wheti 
God  crested.'*  Bat  as  this  sopposes  the  existence  of  pri- 
mordial waters  aud  of  a  chaotic  mass,  wblch,  by  the  draln- 
iog  uf  the  waters  on  the  second  day,  became  the  formed 
earth,  it  was  thought  necessary,  iu  translating  the  Bible 
into  Greek,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  cosmogony  and 
polytheism,  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  absolnte  unity  of 
God  and  on  the  absolute  creation  firom  nothing.    Hence 

the  word  r'^VKt  had  to  be  made  independent  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  and  to  be  rendered  in  the  beginning^  iv  iipxp 
iwotn9tv  6  e<6c,  instead  of  **  in  the  beginning  wheny  This 
change  the  Talmud  indicates  by  the  pregnant  constmo- 
Uon  n-^lDKna  S'na  C^ribK.  thus  placing  P'^CK^a  last, 
and  preclnding  every  other  traaslation  than  Qitd  created  in 
the  ba^mning  (Oeiger,  Ureehrfft,  p.  844,  etc.). 

2.  Gen.  i,  M,  where  we  read  "Let  us  make  man  In  our 
image  (IS^bsCS),  after  ow  likeness  OSnlaTS),"*  has  been 
sliered  into  "I  will  make  man  in  the  image  (ObxSX  and 
in  the  likeneas  (nil3^21),''  to  remove  the  appearance  of 

polytheism. 

3.  Gen.  ii,  i,  where  "And  he  ended  on  the  eevmth 

rr^^n^H)  day"  has  been  changed  into  OlDOh)  the 
tatk  day,  to  avoid  the  apparent  contradiction,  since  God 
did  not  work  on  the  seventh  day.  This  alteration  is  still 
to  be  found  in  our  text  of  the  Sept,  and  also  in  the  Sa- 
nuritan  version  (nn'«n  V),  and  in  the  Syriac  (M*^n'^nV7). 

4.  Gen.  v,  8  (i,  27),  where  **  Male  and  female  created  be 
ikemr  (aM*l3,  Dnfit  M*^n)  has  been  altered  into  created 

he  >im  6m^?).  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  passage  where  the  man  and  woman  are  spoken  of  as 
having  been  created  together  or  simnltaneously. 

8.  Gen.  xl,  7,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  8,  the  words  '*  Let 
wgodown,  and  let  u»  confound**  (n?231  T\ir\)  have  been 
changed  into  "  I  will  go  down  and  I  will  confound"  (n^*^M 

nbasti). 

&  Gen.  xviii,  IS,  "After  my  decay  I  had  aoraln  pleasure** 
has  been  altered  into  (n3*l5  "'b  TXTC^n  "^pba  "^nns,  05- 
r«  luv  lun  jijowfv  tmt  rov  vvv),  Ojter  it  had  been  thus  with 

SM  Mheriay  to  avoid  the  offensive  application  to  the  dis- 
tlogniehed  mother  of  Israel  of  the  expression  nbsi,  which 
is  used  for  rotten  old  garments  (comp.  Geiger,  Ureehrift^ 

T.  Gen.  xlix,  8.  "  In  their  anger  they  slew  a  roan,  and  In 
their  self-will  they  hamstrung  an  ox,"  has  been  altered 

into  "In  their  anger  they  slew  an  ox  OiO),  and  in  their 

self>wi11  they  hamstrung  a  liatted  bull  (&!QK),**  to  do  away 
with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men. 

8.  Bxod.  iv,  90,  the  word  *^isn,  ass,  Is  altered  into  Uvc 
Cnia,  &«aste<tf  bttrdsn,  because  of  the  reluctance  which  the 
translators  bad  to  mention  the  name  of  this  beast  This 
alteration  Is  still  preserved  in  our  text  of  the  Sept. 

9.  In  Sxod.  xii,  40,  and  all  other  lands,  i.  e.  "  the  land  of 
Canaan,"  has  been  added  in  order  to  remove  the  apparent 
contradiction,  since  the  Israelites  did  not  sojourn  four 
hnndred  and  thirty  years  in  Bgypt. 

10.  Bxod.  xxiv,  6, 11,  *^*19a  and  **b'^:tK  are  changed  into 
"'IS^aiT  (={qTi|Tirr ;  L  e.  teorthjf,  or  eeareherg  after  irisdom), 
becaose  it  was  not  thought  becoming  to  say  that  at  this 
great  revelation  boya  or  i/ou^As  (0*^^93)  were  brought  as 
Mcriflces. 

11.  In  Lev.  xi,  0  and  Deut  xiv,  7,  P23^K=Xa7($r,  a  hare, 
has  been  altered  into  xoH>oypov\Xot,  porcupine  or  hedgehog. 


to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Ptolemy  ikmliy,  whose  name 
vfM  Lagoe. 

IS.  Numb,  xvi,  16,  *^13n,  aee,  was  changed  into  iiri- 

^v/ifiMa=*^^n,  a  deeirable  thir»g,  for  the  same  reaaon  as 

given  under  8.    This  alteration  is  still  in  our  text  of  the 
Sept 

18.  Deut  iv,  19,  the  word  *l'^Mnb=d(ajco^/ii^«,  to  ehine, 

has  been  inserted  so  as  to  avoid  the  idolatry  of  the  hea- 
then being  ascribed  to  God. 

14.  Deut  xvii,  8,  where  we  read  that  God  had  not  com- 
manded the  leraelitea  to  worship  other  gods  (in  accordance 
with  Deut  iv,  19).  has  been  altered  to  OPi'^IX  t<h  ^'K 
W^nsh  n'llQiMb)  which  1  have  forbiddeti  the  nations  to 

worship,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascribing  the  origin 
of  idolatry  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

This  much  for  the  alterations  But  there  are  two  oth- 
er very  important  notices,  viz.  *'  that  the  day  on  which 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  ^reek  was  made  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  equal  to  that  of  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf"  {Sopherim,  i,  7) ;  and  "  the  day  on 
which  it  was  accomplished  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three  days' 
duration  over  the  whole  world,  and  was  commemorated 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation"  (comp  Kuenen, 
The  Religion  of  Israel,  iii,  214-216).  The  SamariUns 
took  the  same  view  on  account  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  translation  (comp.  Herzfeld,  Getchichte,  iii,  637). 
Says  dean  Stanley,  "It  needs  but  slight  evidence  to 
convince  us  that  such  a  feeling,  more  or  less  widely 
spread,  must  have  existed.  It  is  the  same  instinct 
which  to  this  hour  makes  it  a  sin,  if  not  an  impossibili- 
ty, in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  to  translate  the 
Koran ;  which  in  the  Christian  Church  assailed  Jerome 
with  the  coarsest  vituperation  for  venturing  on  a  Latin 
version  which  differed  from  the  Greek;  which  at  the 
Reformation  regarded  it  as  a  heresy  to  translate  the 
Latin  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  modem  Europe ; 
and  which,  in  England,  has  in  our  own  days  regarded 
it  in  the  English  Church  as  a  dangerous  innovation  to 
revise  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  17th  century,  or  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  correct  the  barbarous  dialect  of 
the  Douay  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  or  to  admit  of  any 
errors  in  the  text  or  in  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate 
itself.  In  one  and  all  of  these  cases  the  reluctance  has 
sprung  from  the  same  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient 
and  sacred  forms — from  the  same  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit of  the  dislodgmeut  even  of  the  most  flagrant  inac- 
curacies when  once  familiarized  by  established  use. 
But  in  almost  all  these  cases,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ko- 
ran, this  sentiment  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
more  generous  desire  of  arriving  at  the  hidden  meaning 
of  sacred  truth,  and  of  making  that  truth  more  widely 
known.  So  it  was,  iu  the  most  eminent  degree,  in  the 
case  of  the  Septuagint"  {Jewish  Church,  iii,  286  sq.). 
While  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  learned  dean,  yet 
in  the  case  of  the  Sept  the  explanation  of  the  above- 
given  Talmudic  statement  must  be  sought  for  some- 
where else.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the  early  contro- 
versies with  the  Jews  were  conducted  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  common  ground  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Sept  version,  which  was  quoted  alike  on  both 
sides.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  respected  during  the 
age  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Test  aud  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera.  As,  however,  the  version 
grew  into  use  among  Christians,  it  gradually  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Jews,  especially  when  it  was  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians.  The  first  signs  of  this 
appear  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury. His  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  professes  to 
be  the  account  of  a  discussion  which  actually  took  place, 
and  Eosebius  {Nitt.  Ecdes,  iv,  18)  places  the  scene  of  it 
at  Ephesus.  The  Dialogue  abounds  in  citations  from 
the  Old  Test.;  and  even  such  passages  are  quoted  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  circum- 
stance made  Justin  charge  the  Jews  with  removing  es- 
pecially four  prophecies  of  Christ  from  their  copies. 
The  first  of  these  is:  "And  Ezra  said  unto  the  people, 
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This  passover  is  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge ;  and  if  ye 
consider  and  it  enter  into  your  heart  that  we  shall,  by  a 
figure  {ivffrifiiitf),  L  e.  the  cross),  afflict  him  and  after- 
wards hope  in  him,  this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate 
to  all  time,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  But  if  ye  be- 
lieve him  not,  and  hear  not  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be- 
come a  spoil  for  the  Gentiles^'  {DiaL  c  72).  This  pas- 
sage, which  is  also  quoted  by  Lactantius  {Tnstit.  Divin, 
iv,  c  18),  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
may  probably  have  been  interpolated  according  to  the 
Apocryphal  Ezra  (vi,  21)  into  the  copies  of  the  Sept.  by 
some  Christian.  The  second  (from  Jer.  xi,  19)  had,  he 
said,  been  but  recently  erased  from  certain  copies,  and 
was  retainefi  in  others  which  were  preserved  in  the  syn- 
agogues. This,  however,  is  found  entire  in  all  our  pres- 
ent copies.  The  third  passage  is  said  to  be  taken  also 
from  Jeremiah:  "And  tHe  Lord  God  remembered  his 
dead,  who  were  fallen  asleep  in  the  dust  of  their  tombs, 
and  descended  to  them  to  declare  unto  them  the  good 
tidings  of  his  salvation."  These  words  are  remarkable 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  1  Pet.  iv,  6  (yvepotQ 
tvTjyy€\i<r^.  The  passage  of  Jeremiah,  as  alleged  by 
Justin  Martyr,  read  Karfpif  irpbQ  cAroiiQ  thayyiKioa- 
a^ai).  *^If  a  genuine  passage/*  says  Churton,  "the 
apostle's  words  seem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  his  epistle.  If  interpolated  by  a  Christian 
convert  from  some  traditional  saying  of  the  prophet,  or 
adapted  from  Peter's  words,  it  seems  that  the  person 
who  introduced  them  into  the  text  of  the  Sept.  took 
the  words  of  the  apostle  in  their  literal  sense,  and  not 
as  later  commentators  have  conjectured,  that  the  per- 
sons called  vtKpoi  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing." The  fourth  and  last  passage  is  from  Psa.  xcvl,  10 : 
"  Declare  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  hath  reign- 
ed from  the  tree"  (^DiaL  c  73).  Out  of  this  passage  the 
Jews  are  accused  of  having  erased  the  last  words,  cnrb 
rov  ^vkov.  The  w^ords  aird  tov  ^uXov  are  quoted  again 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apohgy;  they  are  also  quoted 
by  TertuUian  {Ado.  Jud.  c  10),  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Leo,  Gregory,  and  others.  Yet  the  words  occur  in  no 
Greek  or  Hebrew  MS.,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
were  added  by  some  Christian.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  can  very  well  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Jews  towards  a  version  which  brought  such  accusations 
against  them ;  and  this,  it  seems,  gives  us  the  real  clue 
to  the  Talmudic  passage  which  regarded  the  day  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  as  a  great  ca- 
lamity. See  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zvr  Septuagintaf  p.  25 
sq.;  Geiger,  Urschrift  der  Bibelj  p.  439  sq.;  Masechet 
Soferim  (ed.  MUller,  Leips.  1878),  p.  12  sq. ;  Ginsburg, 
Iniroduction  to  the  Rabbimc  Bible,  p.  70  sq. ;  Churton, 
The  Injluence  of  the  Septuctgint  Version,  p.  41  sq. ;  Reinke, 
Beitrdffe  zur  ErJddrung  des  AUen  Testaments,  vii,  292 
sq.;  Friedlflnder,  PatiHstische  und  talmtidische  Studien 
(Vienna,  1878),  p.  133  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Beptum,  a  term  used  by  certain  17th-centnry  An- 
glican writers  for  the  fixed  or  movable  rail  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  to  support 
the  communicants  when  they  knelt  to  receive  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood. 

Bepulohre  O^l?*  ^^^^^  or  n';|)4n]7,  ie&ur^.a  &ury- 
inff-place  ox  grave,  as  sometimes  rendered;  rapoQ,  a  iotnb, 
as  elsewhere  rendered ;  also  fiviifia  or  fivrifutov,  a  mon^ 
ument,  likewise  rendered  "grave"  or  "tomb").  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  have  been  careful,  indeed  of  necessity, 
to  provide  suitable  resting-places  for  the  dead.  In 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  usages  in  this  respect,  we  free- 
ly use  all  appropriate  matter  found  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.     See  Buriau 

I.  General  Principles  of  Sepulture, — 1.  The  Duty. — 
The  Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and,  failing  that,  by  interment; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  Kings  xi,  16;  Deut,  xxi,23), 
in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.     Since 


this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Momuc  precept, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling  was  rdied  on 
as  rendering  any  such  general  injunction  supafiooiB. 
Similarly,  to  disturb  remains  was  n^arded  as  a  barbar- 
ity, only  justifiable  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  theoi- 
sdves  outraged  religion  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16, 17 ;  Jer.  viii 
1, 2).  The  rabbins  quote  the  doctrine  '^diist  thou  art, 
and  nnto  dust  shalt  thou  return"  as  a  reaeon  for  pre- 
ferring to  entomb  or  inter  their  dead ;  but  that  preffr- 
ential  practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  trace^ 
able  in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered 
by  any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  (//tsf.  v.  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom  poHus  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare.     See  Corpse. 

The  precedent  of  Ja<;ob's  and  Joseph's  remains  being 
returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  in  wi^  it 
least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Adopting  a  similar  nod'Ku 
some  of  the  rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  land  a^ilrl 
those  who  were  buried  obtain  a  share  in  the  resarTK- 
tion  which  was  to  usher  in  the  Messiah's  reign  on  eanb. 
Thus  that  land  was  called  bv  them  "  the  land  of  tljc 
living,"  and  the  sepulchre  itself  "  the  house  of  the  liv- 
ing." Some  even  feigned  that  the  bodiea  of  the  right- 
eous, wherever  else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under- 
ground, and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (Xi- 
colaua,  De  Sepult^  Heb,  xiii,  1).  Tombs  were,  in  popular 
belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with  tradi- 
tions. Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot,  Centuria 
Chorographica,  s.  v. "  Hebron")  to  have  been  the  banal- 
place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  also  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  and  there  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Test,  a  spot  fixed  upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  fi 
the  tomb  of  every  prophet  of  note  in  the  Old  Tecc 
To  repair  and  adorn  these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalt- 
ed piety  (Matt,  xxiii,  29).  The  scruples  of  the  scribes 
extended  even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  vas 
broken  (Exod.  xxxiv,  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  at- 
tle  (Maimon.  De  Primogen,  iii,  4,  quoted  by  NiccUoa, 
De  SepuU,  Hth,  xvi,  3, 4).     See  Grave. 

2.  Rites.— On  this  subject  we  should  remember  that 
our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Test^  are  th<Me 
of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  pnblic  eminence^ 
while  those  gathered  from  the  New  Teat,  r^ard  a  pri- 
vate station.  But  in  both  cases  "  the  manner  of  the 
Jews"  included  the  use  of  spices  where  they  could  cqib- 
mand  the  means.  Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  "  hed  of  spices" 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  14).  A  portion  of  these  were  biroed 
in  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was  probaUr 
destined  part  of  the  one  hundred  pounds*  weight  oif 
"  myrrh  and  aloes"  in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state 
occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the 
deceased  were  burned  also.  Such  was  probably  t>te 
**  great  burning"  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpop- 
ular or  died  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehoram,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  19; 
Joseph  us.  Ant.  ix,  5,  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  w> 
case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies 
burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burned  as  not  to 
leave  the  "  bones"  easily  concealed  and  transported,  asd 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  pvecaatidi 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were  in- 
terred and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment.  The 
ambiguous  word  in  Amos  vi,  10,  ID'^D^,  rendered  in 
the  A.  y.  **  he  that  bumeth  Aim,"  possibly  means  *^tlie 
burner  of  perfumes  in  his  honor,"  L  e.  his  near  relatioin, 
on  whom  such  duties  devolved ;  rather  than,  as  mort 
think, "  the  burner  of  the  corpse^^*  For  a  g^reat  mortal- 
ity never  causes  men  to  bum  corpses  where  it  it  net 
the  custom  of  the  country;  nor  did  the  custom  vary 
among  the  Jews  on  such  an  occasion  (Eaek.  xxzix.  13- 
14).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform 
and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal  office ;  but  a  cmv* 
pany  of  public  buriers,  originating  in  an  excepticMial 
necessity  (Ezek.  loc.  cit.),  had  become,  it  seems,  cust^tD- 
ary  in  the  times  of  the  New.  Test.  (Acts  v,  6, 10).  The 
closing  of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and  washing  the  coipse 
(Gen.  xlvi,  4 ;  1, 1 ;  Acts  ix,  37)  are  costoms  commoa  to 
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ini]  huiened  with  bandjges,  tnd  the 
hesd  wm  covered  (>ep«r»tely.  Previ- 
ously lo  thia  being  done,  apicee  were 
ippiieii  to  the  corpse  in  the  fnrni  of 
innliDeiil,  or  between  tlie  foldB  of  the 

tbe  womin  b»l  anainled  hii  body  ; 
Tpoc  Ti  !tTafiaZai',"wil'hfritni  to 
dftwing  it  in  tiieu  iyra^at"  not,  m 
inibeA.V.,Tortheiifri(ii^''  For  the  ' 
ciuiom  of  moameri  viMiing  the  Bep- 
uichre,aee  MouBN;  for  other  uugea, 


3.  Tit  Site.— 


turd  CI 


B  enlarged  and  adapted 


■n  of  oi 


standard  type  of  sepulchre.  Tbia  waa  what 
nreof  theJewiibaoil  supplied  or  aiigi^led.  Adiaiinct 
and  limple  form  of  sepulture  aa  eontnuled  with  tbe 
eonplex  and  elaborate  ritea  of  Egypt  clinRs  to  the  re- 
giiBi  of  Ptieatine,  and  varies  but  little  with  [he  great 
uncial  changes  between  the  periods  of  Abraham  and  the 
captivily.  Jacob  and  Joaeph,  who  both  died  in  Eicypt, 
are  the  nulr  known  ineUncea  of  the  Kgyptian  mettind 
tpplit^  to  patriarchal  remain).  Sepulchres,  when  the 
ovner's  means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared 
<ie6>reband,  and  atood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadaidea, 
ur  even  ailjoining  houses.  Kinga  and  prophets  alone 
Here  probablv  buried  within  (ownB(l  Kings  ii,  10;  xvi, 
fi.28:  SKin^x,S5i  xiii.9;  2  Chron.  xvi,  H;  xxviii, 
27;  1  Sam.  XXV,  I;  xxviji,  S).  Sarah'a  tOmb  and  Ka- 
ebers  seem  to  bare  been  chosen  merely  from  tbe  acci- 
ilent  of  the'  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive  inler- 
menta  at  the  former  (lien,  xlix,  31)  are  a  chronicle  of 
Iht  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jewa.  Il  was  the 
M>le  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  palriarchal  life;  and 


ransfer. 


itely  deti 


markaUle  as  the  sole  transaction  of  the 
pelted  on  ■  similar  occasion  at  Shecheio.  Thus  it  was 
deemed  ■  misfortune  or  in  indignity,  not  only  to  be 
ileprived  of  burial  (Isa.  xlv,  10;  Jer. puMtm .-  3  Kings 
ii.  ]l>),  but,  in  a  leaser  degree,  to  be  excloded  from  the 
family  sepulchre  (1  Kings  xiii,22),a»  were  Uzziab,  the 
niral  leper,  and  Hanasseb  (2  Cbron.  xxvi,  28 ;  xixiii, 
ai).  Thus  tbe  remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  re- 
claims to  reat  in  hia  father-a  tomb.  Similarly,  it  was 
t  mirk  of  >  profound  feeling  (nwards  a  person  not  of 
nnes  family  to  wish  ut  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i,  17; 

setiulehre(Gen.xxiii,G;  corop. 2 Chron. xxiv,  16).  The 
held  of  a  family  coiumonly  provided  space  for  more 
than  one  generation;  and  these  galleriva  of  kindred 
sepulchres  are  comnHin  in  many  Eastern  branches  of 
the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became  populoua  and  de- 
tnindHl  cemeteries  (comp.  )rDXir<ii.Jpio»p,  Sept.  at  Eiek. 
ixiix.  la),  which  were  placed  without  the  walla;  such 
s  one  seems  iniendeit  by  the  expression  in  2  Kinga 
iiiii.C, "  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people,"  sii- 
uaiert  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  JehnBhaphul" 
Jeremiah  (vii,  32:  xix,  II)  threateps  that  the  eialera 
titter,  called  Tophet,  the  favorite  haunt  of  idoUirv, 
shaukl  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp.  2  Kings 
xjiii,  16). ■  Such  was  also  the  "potter's  field"  (Slalt. 
xxcii.7)  which  bad,  perhaps,  been  wrought  by  digging 
fiir  diy  into  holes  serviceable  for  gravea.    See  Cbsik- 


CorlnihlDD  Tomb  at  Petra. 
Ihe  aiyle  a/  Srpukhrrt.  —  i.  From  a  Comparimn  tcilh 
Kin-lg  Healhm  fi'alioai. — It  has  been  too  much  the  fash- 
ion to  look  to  Egyptfor  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  arL  The  Egyptian  lomba"  at  Thebes  were  ex- 
tensive excavations  in  the  barren  mountains  which 
skirted  the  city  on  the  weaL  In  like  manTieT,the  mag- 
nificent tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Sela,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
tr»a,  were  scnlplureii  out  of  the  sides  of  the  rock  sur- 
rounding the  ancient  cily.  See  Pktba.  The  Edom- 
ites  and  the  Egiplians  seem  to  have  regarded  Ihe 
habitations  of  ihe  living  merely  as  temporary  resting- 
places,  while  Ihe  tombs  are  regarded  as  permsnent  and 
eternal  mansions;  and,  while  not  a  vestige  of  a  habita- 
tion is  to  be  Been,  tlie  lombs  remain  monuments  of 
splendor  and  magnilicence,  perhaps  even  more  wonder^ 
ful  than  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  Funeral  utna  or 
vases  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  pisins  ind 
mounds  of  Assyria  and  Meaopoiamta  containing  human 
skeletons  or  ^gmenU  of  bones  which  appear  to  hava 
been  calcined. 

But  in  Jewish  history  there  is  a  total  diversity  from 

al  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelih  (Gen.  xxiii,  19) 
to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas  (Acta  ix,  87) 
there  ia  no  mention  of  any  sarcophagus,  or  even  coffin, 
in  any  Jewish  burisL  lla  pyramid  was  rsised — no  sep- 
anle  hypogeum  uf  any  individual  king,  and,  what  ia 
most  to  be  regretted  by  modem  investigators,  no  in- 
scription or  painting  which  either  recorded  the  name 
of  the  deceased  ur  symbolized  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  Jews  towards  the  dead.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
Jacob,  dying  in  Egypt,  was  embilmed  (Gen.  1,  2),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  be  en- 
tombed in  the  cave  it  Hebron,  and  Joseph,  as  a  naiuril- 
ized  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land,  waa  embalmed; 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  something  exceptions]  that 
he  was  put  inu  a  coffin,  and  was  so  brought  by  the  Is- 
rielilea  out  of  the  land  and  laid  with  hia  forefathers. 
But  these,  like  the  bunting  of  tbe  body  of  Saul,  were 
clearly  exceptional  cases.    See  Embalmiso. 

Still  leaa  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  tbe 
Pelasgi  or  Elmscans.  With  that  people  the  graves  of 
the  dead  were,  or  were  interwled  to  be,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living.  Tbe  lucumo  lay 
in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his  irmor  on  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  reposed  in  life,  aurrounded  by  the  fumi- 
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orld  with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  before. 
Ileaides  this,  no  ull  stele  and  no  sepulchml  mound  haa 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Judaa,  nor  have 
'we  any  hint  either  in  the  lUble  or  Jnaephus  of  sny  aucb 
having  existed  which  could  be  traced  to  ■  strictly  Jew* 
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Regular  Plan  of  Jewish  Sepulchre. 


ish  origin.  In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the 
sepulchral  rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religious  observ- 
ances. The  body  was  washed  and  anointed  (Mark  xiv, 
8;  xvf,  1 J  John  xix,  39,  etc),  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral  pomp  to  the  grave, 
where  it  was  laid  without  any  ceremonial  or  form  of 
prayer.  In  addition  to  this,  with  kings  and  great  per- 
sons there  seems  to  have  been  a  "great  burning"  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  19;  Jer.  xxxiv,  6),  all  these  being 
measures  more  suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than 
by  any  hankering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

2.  Normal  Style,— T\m  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what 
may  be  called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jew- 
ish sepulchres— the  deephculus — which,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock-cut  tombs, 
but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram,  representing 
the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture.  In  the  apartment  marked 

A,  there  are  twelve 
such  locnli  about 
two  feet  in  width  by 
three  feet  high.  On 
the  ground  -  floor 
these  generally  open 
on  the  level  of  the 
floor;  when  in  the 
upper  story,  as  at  C, 
on  a  ledge  or  plat- 
form, on  which  the 
body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones 
might  rest  that 
dosed  the  outer  end 
of  each  loculus.  The 
shallow  loculus  is 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  apparently  only  used  when 
sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  during  the  Gneco-Roman  period,  when  for- 
eign customs  came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  loculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  inconven- 
ient where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  out  to  decay,  as 
there  would  evidently  be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculus,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  customs, 
and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and 
luted  into  the  groove  which  usually  exists  there.  This 
fact  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  affords  a  key  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood  in  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Test.  Thus  in  John  xi,  89,  Jesus 
says,  "Take  away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "they  took 
away  the  stone,"  without  difficulty,  apparently ;  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  such  a  rock 
OS  would  be  required  to  dose  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 
Also  in  XX,  1  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the  stone  is 
taken  away ;"  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the  other 
three  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it  was  rolled 
away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the  Marys  must  have 
then  stooped  do?ni  to  look  in.  In  fact^  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  infinitely  more  dear  and  intelligible  if  we  assume 
that  it  was  a  stone  dosing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave 
than  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  stone  dosing  the 
entrance  or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  dose  a  door— say  six  feet  by  three  feet — could 
hardly  have  weighed  leas  than  three  or  four  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  machinery.  There 
is  one  catacomb — that  known  as  the  "Tombs  of  the 
Kings"  (see  below) — which  is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling 
across  its  entrance ;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting  which  it  has 
required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  rock 
tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have 
been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere  existed.  B'rom  the 
nature  of  the  openings  where  they  are  natural  caverns, 


and  the  ornamental  form  of  their  doorways  where  ihev 
are  architecturally  adorned,  it  is  evident,  except  in  this 
one  instance,  that  they  could  not  have  been  closed  br 
stones  rolled  across  their  entrances;  and  coDseqiientlv 
it  seems  only  to  be  to  the  dosing  of  the  kicuii  that 
these  expressimis  can  refer.  But  until  a  more  carefol 
and  more  sdentific  exploration  of  these  tombs  is  made 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  puUic,  it  b  difficult 
to  fed  quite  certain  on  this  point. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  w^re  angularir 
free  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  majnii^ 
cence,  they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent  exiM- 
enoe  an  eminently  burying  people.  From  the  time  of 
their  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land  till  their  expulsioa 
by  the  Romans  they  seem  to  have  attached  the  greatett 
importance  to  the  possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting- 
place  for  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  sttm 
to  have  shovm  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  Teoeratir'H. 
for  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  bowevn, 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cnt  tombi  Takinf^  all 
that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be  discovered, 
there  are  not  probably  500,  certainly  not  1000,  rock-cnt 
loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem ;  and  as  that  city  most  ia 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  have  possessed  a  popalatii'D 
of  from'  30,000  to  40,000  souls,  it  is  evident  that  the  bolk 
of  the  people  must  then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with 
graves  dug  in  the  earth,  but  situated  as  near  the  boir 
places  as  their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  t 
place.  The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  doee  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xUii,  7-9),  and,  however  little  ibey 
may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  tbeir  burial  is 
carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronides  of  the  Kings,  sod 
the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is  generally  points 
out,  as  if  that  record  was  not  only  the  moat  important 
event,  but  the  final  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  king. 

3.  Talmudical  Statanents,— The  Misbnic  dcscriptiofl 
of  a  sepulchre,  complete  according  tcBabbinical  notiom, 
is  somewhat  as  follows,  and  serves  to  illnstrate  the  above 
plan :  a  cavern  about  six  cubits  square,  or  six  by  eighr. 
from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  kMi^tudinall? 
several  vaults,  called  0*^3^3,  each  large  enough  for  a 
corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern  is  approached 
through  a  small  open  covered  court  or  poitioO)  ^sn,  of  a 
size  to  receive  the  bier  and  bearers.  In  some  socfa 
structures  the  diemoniac  may  have  boused.  The  entry 
from  the  court  to  the  cavern  was  cloeed  by  a  large 
stone,  called  bbl!l,  as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  ooo- 
firming  the  Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several 
such  caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  fnim 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico  (Mishna.  B<Aa 
Baihra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  De  Sq^lckru  Be- 
braorum).  Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  in  Arabia  (p.  158),  and  tboae  known  to 
tradition  as  the  ''Tombs  of  the  Rings*'  (above  refermi 
to).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were  doubtless  more  aimpde, 
and,  to  judge  from  2  Kings  xiii,  21,  did  not  prerent 
mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres  were  marked 
sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Rachd,  or  by  pyramid^ 
as  those  of  the  Asmonseans  at  Modin  (Joaephoa,  A  nt.  xiil 
6, 7),  and  had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  like 
temples,  they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolabilitr, 
sometimes  made  the  depositories  of  treasorea  (De  SaiiW 
cy,  ii,  188).  We  find  them  also  distinguished  by  a 
"  title"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  17).  Such  as  were  not  other- 
wise noticeable  were  scrupulously  ''whited"  (Matt  xxiil 
27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before  the  Passover,  to 
warn  passers-by  of  defilement  (Hottinger,  C^ipi  Btir. 
p.  1034;  Rossteusch,  Dt  JSqmL  Cake  NoUiL  in  UgoUoo* 
xxxiii). 

III.  Historical  Notices  of  ffehrev  Sqnddirts,  IUk»- 
tratedfrom  certain  Antique  Jewish  Tombs  stiU  EitmL 
— 1.  Sepulchres  of  the  PatriartAs  and  other  £arls  iV- 
sonages. — We  find  that  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchase  of  the  field  cf 
Ephron  the  Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  care 
of  Machpdah,  in  order  that  he  might  thereifi  baiy 
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Sanh,  hia  wife,  and  that  it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for 
himaelf  and  bis  children.    His  refusing  to  accept  the 
privilege  of  buiytng  there  as  a  ^ft  shows  the  im- 
portance Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and 
he  insisted  on  purchasing  and  paving  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii,  20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  "made  sure  unto 
him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying -place."    There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid  3700  yean 
ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to  rest  now ;  but  no 
one  in  modein  times  has  seen  their  remains,  or  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  cave  where  they  repose.    A  few 
yean  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was  allowed,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  to  descend  the  steps 
to  the  iron  grating  that  closes  the  entrance  and  to  look 
into  the  cave.    What  he  seems  to  have  seen  was  that 
it  was  a  natural  cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and 
unaltered  by  art  in  any  way.    Those  who  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  mosque  were 
not  permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.    All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  mosque  which 
admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.    The  same 
round  opening  exists  at  Neby  Samwil  in  the  roof  of  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem there  ia  a  similar  opening  into  the  tomb  under 
the  dome  of  the  rock.    In  the  former  it  is  used  by 
pious  votaries  to  drop  petitions  and  prayen  into  the 
tombs  of  patriarchs'  and  prophets^     The  latter  having 
lost  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  burying-place, 
the  opening  now  only  serves  to  admit  light  into  the 
cave  below.     Unfortunately,  none  of  those  who  have 
Ttidted  Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  say  when 
the  church  or  moeqne  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave 
was  erected;  but  there  is  no 
great  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  is  a  Byzantine  church 
erected  there  between  the 
age  of  Constantine  and  that 
of  Justinian.   From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathered, 
it  seems  of  the  later  period. 
On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi 
purporting  to  be  those  of  the 
patriarchs;  but,  as  is  usual 
in  Eastern  tombs,  they  are 
only  cenotaphs  representing 
those  that  stand  below,  and 
which  are  esteemed  too  sa- 
cred for  the  vulgar  to  ap- 
proach.  Though  it  is  much 
more  easy  of  access,  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall  that 
endoses  the  aacred  precincts  of  these  tombs.    From  the 
acooont  of  Josephns  (  War^  iv,  7),  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely  would  have  men- 
tioned it;  and  soch  a  citadel  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  of  warlike  importance  in  those  troublous  times. 
Besides  this,  we  do  not  know  of  any  such  enclosure  en- 
circling any  tombs  or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor 
can  we  conceive  any  motive  for  so  secluding  these 
graves.    Theie  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings 
about  this  wall  which  would  enable  an  arcbsBologist  to 
approximate  its  date;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  assumed 
to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  very  far  from 
being  exclusively  tlie  case),  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall  of  Jewish  masonry 
exists  aoywbere.   There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with 
nffideoi  exactness  to  decide  the  question,  but  the  prob- 
abilUtes  certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic 
origin  for  the  whole  structure,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally.   See  Machpbsjiii. 

For  Jotepk's  Tawub  and  BaekeFs  Tomb,  see  those  ar- 
ticles respectivdr. 

Atma  died  oo  the  sommit  of  Mount  Hor  (Numb,  xx, 
28;  xxxiii,  39),  nd  we  are  led  to  infer  he  was  buried 
there,  though  it  is  not  so  stated;  and  we  have  no  de- 
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tails  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the  Mohammedan 
Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  overlooking  Petra,  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  doubtful  whether  that 
is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the  high-priest  died.  See 
Hor. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  "  but  no  man  knoweth  his  sepul- 
chre to  this  day,**  which  is  a  singular  utterance,  as  being 
the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Test,  of  a  sepulchre  being 
concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted  to  be  unknown. 
See  Nebo. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
serah  (Josh,  xxiv,  80),  and  Samuel  in  his  own  house  at 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1),  an  expression  which  we  may 
probably  interpret  as  meaning  in  the  garden  attached 
to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  it  would  be  the 
dwelling  itself.  We  know,  however,  so  little  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that  age  on  the  subject  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  in  a 
chamber  or  loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which, 
if  closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoyance  from  the  circum- 
stance. Joab  (1  Kings  ii,  84)  was  also  buried  ''in  his 
own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact,  it  appean  that 
from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the  burying- 
place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when  David 
fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name, 
the  Jewish  rulen  had  no  fixed  or  favorite  place  of  sepul- 
ture. Each  was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where 
he  died,  without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

2.  Sepulchre  of  David^-Oi  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  104^  to  590  B.C., 
eleven,  or  exactly  one  half,  were  buried  in  one  hypo- 
geum  in  the  *'  city  of  David."    The  names  of  the  kings 
so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abi- 
jah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hez- 
ekiah,  and  Josiah,  together  with  the  good  priest  Jehoi- 
ada.     Of  all  these  it  is  merely  said  that  they  were 
buried  in  ''the  sepulchres  of  their  fathen"  or  "of  the 
kings"  in  the  city  of  David,  except  of  two — Asa  and 
Hezekiah.     Of  the  fint  it  is  said  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14), 
"  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odon, 
and  diven  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art :  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him."    It  is  not 
quite  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  to  a  new 
chamber  attached  to  the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  en- 
tirely dbtinct,  though  in  the  same  neighborhood.     Of 
Hezekiah  it  is  said  (xxxii,  88),  they  buried  him  in  "  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartmente  in  the  hypo- 
geum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  excavated  for 
him  a  chamber  above  the  othen,  as  we  find  frequently 
done  in  Jewish  sepulchres.     Two  more  of  these  kings 
(Jehoram  and  Joash)  were  buried  also  in  the  city  of 
David,  "but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings;"  the 
first  because  of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (xxi, 
20) ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
astrous end  (xxiv,  25);  and  one  king,  Uzziah  (xxvi, 
23),  was  buried  with  his  fathen  in  the  "field  of  the 
burial  of  the  kings,"  because  he  was  a  leper.     All  this 
evinces  the  extreme  care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection 
of  the  burving-places  of  their  king^  and  the  iroporUnce 
they  attached  to  the  record.    It  should  alao  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  bestowed 
on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (xxiv,  16)  was  that  "  they 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  be- 
cause he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  towards  God  and 
towards  his  house." 

The  passage  in  Neh.  iii,  16,  and  in  Ezek.  xliii,7,  9, 
together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  that  these  sepokhrcs  were  situ- 
ated in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no  doubt  ttiat  they 
were  on  Zion  (q.  v.).    It  is  quit«  dear,  however,  thai 
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the  spot  was  well  known  dui- 

petiod,  iiiumucli  u  the  sepul- 
chres  were  again  and  iKain 

nnd  rmni  the  iradiciun  tbat 
Hytcanui  and  Ucrud  opened 
ttieK  Bepukhres  {A  n/,  xiii,  8, 
4;  xri,  7,  I).  The  accounU 
iif  theee  last  openings  are,  it 
miiat  be  confessed,  sumewhst 
iilii"3>'ph«l,  resting   only   on 


sw^iion,  if 
it  took  place,  re^^rding  which 
rumor  might  fashion  what 
vrondrona  tales  it  pleased,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  themi  but  there  hav 
built  a  marble  steld  (^nf.xvi,7, 1)  in  front  of  i 
may  bave  been  a  fact  within  the  cog 


The  "  Tomb  of  David"  at  Jenualem.    (From  a  phologrBph  bj  the  Sdrtor.) 


the  sepul- 
chre was  ruck-cut,  and  its  site  well  known.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  indiealions,  it  seenis 
probable  there  was  originally  a  natural  cavern  iu  the 
rock  in  thia  locality,  which  may  afterwards  have  been 
improved  by  art,  and  in  the  sidea  of  which  loculi  were 
sunk,  where  the  bodiea  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the 
good  high-priest  were  laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  coffins, 
but  "wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  aatbe  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  lo  bury"  (John  xix,  40). 

Modem  tradition  baa  asugned  the  name  of  the  Tomi 
(jf  David  (also  of  Solomon)  xo  a  structure  still  standing 
on  Mount  Zion  outside  the  present  city  walls,  other- 
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r  the    11th  centur]-,  when   Ray 
il'Agiles,  one  of  t)ie  hiatoriaus  of  the  first  crusade,  says 
regarding  the  Qenaculuni,  "Tbere  are  also  in  that 

raon,  and  of  the  holy  protomartyr  Stephen"  (CmW  Dti 
jKr  f'raacoi,  p.  174).     Iu  the  next  century  Benjamin 


of  Tud 


isited  tt 


house  of  David,  and  those  of  the  kings  who  reigned 
after  him.  In  consequence  of  the  following  circum- 
stance, this  place  is  hanlly  (o  be  recognisecL  Fifteen 
years  ago  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cburch  on  Zion  (the 
Genaculum)  fell  down,  and  the  patriarch  commanded 
the  priest  to  repair  iu  He  ordered  stones  l4)  be  taken 
from  the  original  wall  of  Zion  for  that  purpose,  and 
twenty  workmen  were  hired  at  stated  wages,  who  broke 
stones  taken  from  the  very  fountlalion  of  the  wall  of 
Zion.  Two  laborers  thus  employed  found  a  atone  which 
eovereil  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  Thia  they  entered  in 
search  of  treasures,  and  proceeded  until  they  reached  a 
large  hall,  supported  by  pillars  of  marble,  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  before  which  stood  a  table  with  a 
golden  sceptre  and  crown.  This  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David;  to  the  left  they  saw  that  of  Solomon  in  a  simi- 
lar state ;  and  so  on  the  sepulchres  of  the  other  kings 
buried  there.  Tbey  saw  chesia  locked  up,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  when  a  blast  of  wind  like  a  storm 
iiBued  from  the  mouth  oftbe  cave  with  such  force  that 
it  threw  ihem  lifeless  on  the  ground.  They  lay  there 
until  evening,  when  they  heard 
them  to  go  forth  from  the  place.  They  immei 
ange  tale 


palriar. 


d  hear 


was  indeed  the  tomb  of  the  great 


closes  by  the  slatemeijl,  "The  aboi-e-meniioned  laUii 
told  me  all  this."'  About  the  middle  of  the  I'th  cen- 
tury the  tombs  are  mentioned  by  several  travelleT?^  and 
one  (Tueher  of  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1479)  aaya  that  ibe 
Moslems  had  converted  the  crypt,  or  lower  story  vf  the 

the  tombs  of  Uavid,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kingi.  Is 
the  folJnwing  century,  FUrer,  a  German  traveller,  pro- 
f«»es  to  have  visited  the  tombs,  and  gives  a  brief  th- 
acriplion.  "  Ou  the  left  of  tfae  tenaculum,  under  the 
choir,  is  a  large  vaulted  cave;  from  it  we  oome  by  a 
narrow  passage,  abut  in  by  wooden  rails,  to  an  arcb  <n 
the  left,  in  which  is  a  very  long  and  lofty  monument  cat 
entirely  out  of  the  rock,  with  carving  admirably  en- 
cuted.  Under  this  are  buried  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
other  king!  of  Judah."     This  account  also  partakes  «( 

is  a  faci,  however,  that  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muabmi 
have  now  for  more  than  four  ceoturies  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  Oenaculum  aa  the  spot  beneath  which  the  dust 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  lies.  Numbers  of  Jews  may  be 
ol\en  seen  standing  close  to  the  venerable  buildiog.lix^ 
ing  with  aCfectionale  sadness  towards  the  spot.  In  1)69 
Sir  Mooes  Moiitcfiore  and  his  party  were  admiueil  to  the 
mosque.  Tbey  were  led  to  a  trcUiaed  doorway,  ihriio^ 
which  tbey  saw  the  tomb,  but  they  were  iwt  permitt^ 
to  enter.  A  few  years  ago  an  American  lady,  daugblei 
of  Dr.  Barclay,  was  enabled,  through  the  kindntn  of  a 
Mohammedan  lady  friend,  to  enter  and  sketcb  tbe  aannl 
chamljer.  She  says,  "The  room  is  imugniticant  in  iu 
dimensions,  but  is  furnished  very  goi^eously.  Tbe  tomli 
is  apparently  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  rough  stooe. 
and  is  covered  by  green  satin  tapestry  richly  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  A  satin  canopy  of  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  stripes  bangs  over  the  tomb;  and  another  piKe 
of  black  velvet  tapestry  embroidered  in  silver  covers  a 
door  in  one  end  of  the  room,  which,  they  said,  leads  to 
a  cave  underneath.  Two  tall  silver  candlesticks  sund 
before  this  door,  and  a  little  lamp  hangs  in  a  wiudaw 
near  it,  which  is  kept  constantlv  burning"  (Ci^  ofrtr 
Great  King,  p.  212).  The  real'tomb,  if  it  be  in  this 
place,  must  be  in  the  cave  below.  The  structuie  cov- 
ered with  satin  and  dtscribed  by  Miaa  Darrlay  is  metelr 
acenotaph,like  those  in  the  mosque  at  Hebii«.   VTben 

tunity  given  for  the  search,  then,  and  not  till  then,  cao 
it  be  satisfactorily  established  that  the  royal  tombs  arr 
or  are  not  in  this'pUce  (Porter,  Haid-toot/or  Pak^iat. 
p.  181  eq.). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  NaDaneb  waa. 
according  to  the  book  of  Cbionicle*  (S  Chron.  xiiiiL 
SO)  buried  iu  his  own  house,  which  the  book  of  Kiain 
(2  Kings  uti,  18)  explains  as  the  "garden  of  bison 
house,  the  garden  of  Ucza,"  where  his  son  Ansa  «ai 
buried,  also,  it  is  said,  id  bis  owu  sepulchie  (vo.  SS)i 
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i>h  loculi  npcn.  Otb- 
«T  chambers  ind  b- 

menccd  in  olher  putt, 

Mttd  in  the  pttBHageH 
there  iieBpaceawhere 


had  be«n  (iUu>ed  be- 
fore completed,  and 
conseq  uently  wu  veiy 
modeni.    Bui,  be  this 


ing  tn  indicale  ■  for- 
eign origin,  ind  may 
therefore  be  conrid- 
ereil,  if  nnt  an  early, 
at  least  aa  the  moat 
eaBeiitiallv  Jewish  of 
the  eepulchral  exca- 
vatiuna  in  this  local- 
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but  we  haire  notbinj;  that  would  enable  ut  t 
where  thia  waa^  and  Ahai,  the  wicked  kin) 
cnrdinK  tu  the  book  of  ChroiiicJea  (2  Cbron.  » 
'-burietl  in  the  i:il7,even  in  Jeruuleai,aiid  tb( 
him  not  into  the  B^ulchrea  of  tbe  kinga  i 
The  fact  of  these  law  three  kings  having  been  idula- 
t#rBf  though  one  reformed,  and  their  having  all  three 
been  buried  apparently  in  the  city,  ptovea  what  im- 
portance the  Jews  attached  to  the  locality  nf  the  eepul- 
chre,  but  ■!»  lends  to  show  that  burial  within  the  city, 
or  tbe  enclosure  of  a  dwelling,  waa  not  >o  repulsive  to 
their  feelinga  a*  is  generally  tuppoeed.  It  is  juel  poe- 
uhU  that  the  rock-cut  aepulchre  under  the  wealem 
wall  of  the  iBWent  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  may 
be  the  reinaina  uf  luch  a  oemeleiy  an  that  in  which  the 
wicked  kings  were  boriad. 

For  tbe  sepulchre*  of  the  Maccabees,  see  Hoiiix. 
For  the  modem  or  tradiiionaiy  "Tombs  of  the  Kings" 
near  Jerunaleoi,  see  below. 

3.  Tir  "  TobJm  o/lie  Prophrli.'—The  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  is  thickly  studded  with  lomb^  many  of 
them  of  ifreat  antiquity.  A  succinct  but  valuable  ac- 
count of  them  ii  ^veu  in  Porter's  Haitd^iook  (p.  143 

two  or  three  of  tbe  most  celebrated.  The  only  im- 
ponant  hvpogeum  which  is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  may  consequently  belong  to  an  earlier, 
ur  to  any  epocli,  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets  in  tbe  weelem  flank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
S«e  Oi>ivKT.  "Thrvugh  a  long  descending  gallery, 
the  Srei  part  of  which  is  wiuding,  we  enter  a  circular 
chamber  about  twenty-four  feet  in  <liameter  and  ten 
high,  having  a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  tliis  chamber 
two  paiallel  galleries,  ten  feet  high  and  five  wide,  are 
carried  southwards  Ihtougb  the  rock  for  about  sixty 
feet;  a  third  diverges  south-east,  extending  forty  feet. 
They  arc  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 

die.  The  outer  one  is  115  feet  lung  and  has  a  range 
of  thirty  nicha  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  out- 
wards. Two  small  chambers  with  similar  niches  also 
open  into  it."  This  lamb,  or  series  of  tombs,  has  every 
appeamnce  of  having  originally  been  a  natural  cavern 
improved  by  art,  aod  with  an  external  gallery  some  I4U 
feet  in  extent,  into  which  twenty-aeveu  deep  or  Jew- 


ying    1 


mistakablj  theii  Greek  or  Roman  o 
their  dat«,  consequently,  aa  sobeequent  to  that  of  the  . 
Haccabees;  or,  in  other  words,  like  everi-  other  detail 
of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jerusalem,  Ihey  belong 
to  the  140  years  that  elapsed  from  the  advent  of  I'oin- 
pey  till  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus. 

4.  Tht  "  TonJit  aftht  Kiagt" — The  most  important 
of  the  great  groups  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  that 
known  as  Krbir  fi-Sultan,  or  the  Rofiil  Cavtnu,  so 
called  because  of  their  magnilicence,  and  also  because 
that  name  Is  applied  to  Ihem  by  Jnaephus,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  third  wall,  meniions  them  (ainjXain  /Jo- 
(riXucii  [  Wiir,  v,  4,  2]).  By  sume,  however,  thev  are 
■       ■ 7/llnvd{ibiil.3,ii  12, 


«;  b: 


d  Por 


>f  Helena,  the  widowed  queen  of  Monobazus,  king  of 
Adiabene.    She  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and 

many  of  the  poor  during  the  famine  predicted  by  Aga- 
bus  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cresar  (Acu  xi,  28),  and 
built  forheraelf  a  lomb,aswe  leam  from  JosephuB  (Jnf. 
XX, 2,1  sq.;  4,S;  H'<ir,v,2,2;  4,2;  Pausan.viii,i6,6; 
Kuaeb.  ii.  12 ;  Jerome,  Epit.  Paula).  See  Jerusalem. 
Into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is, 

They  are   eicsvaled  Out  of 
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The  open  front  wm  sup- 
ported by  two  cuiumns  in  the  middle  Along  the  from 
extend  a  deep  frine  and  cornice,  the  (bimer  ricblj  or- 
namented. At  Che  BouLbern  side  of  the  veMibnle  ia  the 
entrance  ui  the  tumb.  The  architecture  eihibiU  the 
ume  ill-unilerstuod  Komm-Duric  (Trangemenla  an  are 
found  ill  all  these  lombs,  mixed  with  bunchea  of  grapea, 
which  first  appeal  un  Maccabsan  coins,  and  fuliage 
which  ia  local  and  peodiar,  and,  ao  far  as  anything  ia 
known  elaewhere,  might  be  of  any  age.  Ita  connection, 
however,  with  that  of  Che  tomba  of  Jehoshapbat  and 
the  Judgea  fixes  it  lo  the  ume  epoch.  The  entrance 
doOTway  of  Ihis  comb  ia  below  Ihe  level,  of  che  ground, 
and  concealed,  to  far  aa  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
which  is  BO  archilecturtUy  adorned;  and  ic  ia  remark- 
able as  the  only  instance  of  Chis  qaui-concealment  at 
is  closed  by  a  very  curious  and  eUbo- 


■tone,  often  described,  but  veiy 
clumsily  answering  its  puT- 
poae.      This,  also,  ia  charac- 


■iral    marble 
lueen    Hele 


of  ; 


Bolllne  8ton. 
of  the  "T 
Klnga." 


narkable  lor 
piece  of  misplaced 
1  ty.  Within,  the  t. 
ntlho  Door  aists  of  a  vestibule  or 
nba  of  the  hall  about  twenty  feet  square, 
from  which  three  oihi 
•partmenta  open,  each  surrounded  by  deep  loculi 
again  poBseas  a  peculiarity  not  known  in  any  other  t^rtnb 
about  Jemsaktm,  of  having  ■  square  apani 
beyond  the  head  of  the  loculus  or  on  one  side 
■UDce,  A  A  have  their  inner  chBDlber^  a'  a',  within,  but 
B  and  H,  at  b'  b',  on  one  aide.  What  the  purpose  of 
these  was  it  is  difficult  to  gues^  but,  at  all  events,  it  ii 
not  Jewish.  But  perhapa  Ihe  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  i>. 
in  which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which  was 
brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in  the  Imuvtv. 

6.  The "  Tambto/rhf,  JudpfiJ—'nt  hypogei 
known  by  this  name  ia  one  of  the  most  remarli 

deep  hiculi,  arranged  in  three  stories;  die  uppei 


Plan  of  the  "  Tomba  of  the  Jodget" 
with  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  aeetn.  and  tn 
support  the  stones  that  closed  them ;  the  lower  floA 
with  the  ground:  the  whole,  conaequently,  so  eaeiiiisl- 
ly  Jewish  that  it  might  be  of  any  age  if  it  wwe  not  fcr 
its  distance  from  the  town,  and  ita  architectural  thsr- 
acler.  The  btler,  aa  before  slated,  is  idential  ■'i>i 
thatoftheTombof  Jehoehaphat,and  has  nothing  Jn- 
uA  about  it.     It  might,  of  courae,  be  difficult  to  pnnt 


woftl 


.  Judgefc- 


this,  as  wB  know  »  little  of  what  Jewish  anhiuctm; 

reallv  ia;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  ii  dia 

essentially  >  Greek  invention  than  any  other  pan  ot 

their  architecture,  and  was  introduced  at  lust  n«  pn- 

viously  W  the  age  of  the  Cypselidie,  and  this  pecuhu 

of  I  form  not  till  long  afierwarda,  and  thia  particnlar  tia»- 

;ly  ]  pie  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  debaaed  RuoMii  of 

ies    the  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become  poaaible. 

6.  Toait  ■  lA) 

niof.— There  tn 


iler  in  which  ibfr 


nOBHAFHAT,  Tlt- 

{DTTwUMslW 
"Tomb  of  Z«k>- 
riah,"  sud  to  U'f 

beencoiHiinciBti' 
horwr  of  Zerluri' 
ah,  who  was  duo 
"  between  ih(  itn- 
ple  and  ib«  sin' 

oath  (i  0"» 


Planof  tbe'Toml 
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"  Tomb  of  Zecbarisb." 
whether  il  be  ■  tomb  >l  oil,  and  the  Kv\t  of  Birhiteet- 
nre  cu  miwlv  be  earlier  thm  oar  an.  Il  beira  ■ 
ennsidenlile  resenibUnce  lo  Ihe  so-csUed  Tomb  of  Al<- 
Mlom,  the  iwnhemmost  of  the  three.  It  conaiale  of 
■  aqiure  Bolid  haeemcnt,  mewuriiig  eighteen  feet  six 
inches  each  way,  and  twenly  feel  hiph  to  the  top  of 
(he  camice.     Chi  each  face  are  four  engaged  Ionic  col- 

an  Egyptian  cnmice.  as  i*  u.iually  asserted,  but  by  one 

of  purely  Aaayrisn  type,  such  s>  is  found  al  Khorsabad, 

As  the  Ionic  or  voluled  order  came 

-.  B  also  rrom  Awyria,  this  example  is,  in 

'  B  fact,  a  purer  specimen  of  the  lunic 

L  B   order  [hananv  found  in  Europe,  where 

^  I    it  was  always  used  by  the  Greeki  with 

W   a  i|<iasi-Donc  cornice.    Notwilhstand- 

!     ing  this,  in  the  form  of  the  voluiea— 

i      the  egc-and-dart  moulding  beneath, 

and  every  ilelail  — it  is  w  diMinctly 

H'lman  ihat  it  is  impoesible  lo  aasume 

Snitoi.  .jf  ^jl"-  iiiac  it  belongs  to  m  earlier  age  than 

mW?  'hii  of  ibeir  influence.    Above  the 

sharp  angle,  and  hewn,  like  all  the  rest,  out  of  the  solid 
mck.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  only  the  ouir 
ward  face,  or  that  frontinic  Jerusalem,  is  complelelv  Hii- 
nttei.  the  other  three  being  imly  blocked  out  ( l>e  Saul- 
cy,  ii.  303),  a  circumstance  Ihat  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  works  may  have  been  inWrrupled  by  the  fall 
of  Jernailem,  or  some  such  catastrophe;  and  this  m 
pimdbly  also  account  for  there  beinj;  no  sepulchre  on 

—hewn  out  nf  the  liring  rock  hy  cutting  a  pasaa 
around  it.  Ic  baa  no  external  chambers,  nor  even  t 
wmblsnce  of  a  doorway.  From  what  is  known  of  the 
eiplorations  carried  on  by  M.  Rei 
•hnuld  expect  that  the  lamh,  properly  so  called,  would 
be  an  excavation  in  the  pasaaite  behind  the  monolith 
—but  none  such  has  been  found  (proliably  it  was  never 
Imked  for)— and  Chat  this  monolith  is  the  siele  or  indi- 
catAT  of  that  fact.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  very  singular,  thoogli 
very  Jewish,  that  any  one  sbould  lake  Ih< 


wilhoa 


tting  ar 


nnorsvmboloni 

or  to  tell  in 

lose  binor  it  wan 

erect  ttL 

(2.1  The  middle 

tomb  of  this  gmn,  called  Ihat  of 

.Jamm,  is  of  ■  ferr  diHeroit  char«?ter. 

a  veranda  with  1 

wo  Doric  pillars  in  a>/u 

which  mav 

rradMithaoal 

ooian  example.    Behind  thu  sctMn 

pause  before  ap- 
in  ine  rear  of  all  is  an 
tbed,  with  three  shallow 


Plan  oftbe  "Tomb  ofSc  James." 
are  several  apartments,  which  in  another  locality 
might  be  justified  in  callini;  a  rock-cut  monastery 
propriated  lo  sepulchral  purposes, 
know  so  little  that  it  is  necessarj 
plying  any  such  designatio 
apartment,  apparently  unH 
lueuli,  rneant  for  the  reception  g 
dicating  a  po«t- Jewish  dale  for  Ihe  whole,  or  at  least  for 
that  pan,  of  the  excavation. 

(B.)  The  remaining  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Ab«a]om 
is  somewhat  larger,  Ihe  base  bang  about  twenty-one 
feet  square  in  plan,  and  pmbablv  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  in 
of  the  Rnman-lnnie  order,  surainnnted  by  a  cornice  of 
Ionic  type;  but  between  Ihe  pillan  and  Ihe  cornice  a 
frieze,  unmistakably  of  the  Itoman-Doric  order,  is  in- 
troduced, so  Komnn  is  to  be  in  itself  quite  sufllcient  lo 
Bx  its  epoch.  Il  is  by  no  toeana  clear  whether  it  had 
originally  a  pyramidical  top  like  ils  neighbor.  The 
existence  of  ■  square  blocking  above  the  eomiee  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  it  had  not;  at  all  events,  either  at 
the  time  of  its  excavation  or  subsequently  this  was  re- 
moved, and  the  present  very  peeuliar  Icrminslion  erect- 
ed, raising  ils  height  to  over  sixty  feel.  At  the  time 
this  was  done  a  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  base, 
we  must  assume  for  Bepulchral  purposes,  though  how 
A  body  could  tn  iiilroduced  through  Ihe  narrow  hole 
above  the  cornice  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  insetKd, 


how  disposed  of 
Uu  The  great  i 
mediacel; 


the  Tom 


ili^bral  a 


nfJehoel 
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ill  the  two  very  nirroi 
nLerentofthiaexcBvs 

ahoi 
with  al 


'""'d^'jui'    '" 


It  ii  called 


of  ducrimiiiatioo  as  guvemed  Che  noinencliture  of  the 
olhera,  but  it  now  closed  by  the  rubbish  and  atones 

and  cuDwquenily  its  iiilernal  amngements  are  un- 
known; but  externally  it  is  crowned  by  a  pediment  of 


the  Ton 


I  of  tl 


:  Judges,  mentioned 

II  of  ibe  monolith;  so  tl 
lit)  that  Ihe  two  RrDupi 
ought  c|ui(e 


■e  of  one  age. 


H  Tombt.^littiie»  tt 


Ihe  same  ai 


aable  ui 


there  is 


with  very  tolerable  con 
e  epoch  to  which  thev  belniig  must  be  t 
nduciion  of  Kornan  influence  and  the  ( 
10  city  by  Tilus.    The  proof  of  this  woi 
were  not  tlul,  like  everything  Jewish, 
!  absence  of  inscriptions  which  can 
be  assumed  to  be  original.     The  eicavalions  in  the 
Valky  of  Hinnooi  with  Ureek  inscriptions  are  compar- 
atively modern,  the  inscripliona  being  aQ  of  Christian 
import,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  lo  render  it  extra 
doubifnl  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  i 
and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and  originally 
intended  to  be  uaed  for  this  purpose.     These,  how 


leofthosi 


LI  that  valley  are  so  re 


eat-place  of  the  / 
It  is  an  untiniahed  excavation  uf  extremely  1 
and  many  of  the  others  look  much  more  like  dwellings 
fur  the  living  than  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell  of 
singularly  Egvptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcy  (Injio^ 
anloHr  de  la  Altr  MotU,  ii,  306)  assi  '    .    ' 

of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife.     It  is  probably  of  very 
much  more  modem  dat«,  and  is  more  Assyrian  than 
Egyptian  in  character;  but  as  he  is  probably  quite 
rect  in  staling  that  it  is  not  sepulchral,  it  ii  only  rx 
sary  to  mention  it  litre  in  order  that  it  may  rot  be 
ruiinded  with  those  that  are  so.     It  is  the  more  wo 
of  remark,  as  one  of  the  gi«at  difficulties  of  the  subject 
■rises  from  travellers  too  readily  assuming  that  c 
cutting  in  Che  mck  must  be  aepulchral    Icmaybe 
Egypt,  but  it  certainly  was  nnt  so  at  Cyrene  or  Pelra, 
where  many  of  the  excavations  were  either  templn 

Bally  the  case  at  Jerusalem,  though  our  information  is  fi 
qnenlly  too  scanty  to  enable  us  always  to  dlNriminale  e 
■ctly  to  which  class  the  cutting  in  Ihe  rock  may  Iwlong. 

The  same  remarks  as  are  above  made  respecting 
"Tombs  nf  the  Judges"  apply  to  the  tomb      '"' 


called  " 


neigh borlKMd,  with  bevelled  facels  over  its  facade,  bu 
with  late  Roman-Doric  details  at  lis  angles,  sulScien 
lo  indicate  its  epoch;  but  there  is  nothing  else  abou 
these  tombs  requiring  especial  mention  (see  Thomson 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  49£). 

le  so-called  sepulchr 


of  (Jamallel  and  other  rabbin 
the  presence  of  sarcophagi  st 
I^nd  and  Boot,  i,  433). 

Since  the  destruction  of  Ji 
Che  native  inhabitants  hare 


m  (Thomi 
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in  much  sepulchral  magniflcence,  or  poliaps  bad 
asi«  for  this  class  of  diaptay ;  and  we  in  taat- 
«  Hnd  no  rock-cut  bypogca,  and  no  RnKiml 

.  Companion  vrilA  Modem  Oriettfal  Totfvit. — Tht 
of  the  public  cemeteries  around  the  cilia  of  sp- 
Palesliiie  io  all  probability  resembled  that  of  ihi 
lit  bicrying-places  of  the  East,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw 
the  following  description :  "  They  occupy  a  Isrp 
,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being  allotted  fiit  ilir 
purpose.  Each  family  has  a  portion  of  iC  walkd  in  like 
a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  iiaanccMors  have  leaisinni 
undisturbed  for  many  generations.  For  in  ihne  aida~ 
urea  tbe  graves  are  all  distinct  and  separate;  eadi  <^ 
them  having  a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  tbe  hnJ 
and  leet,  iitMribed  with  tbe  name  or  title  of  tbe  dr- 
ceased;  while  the  intermediate  space  is  «iher  (dsnttil 
with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved  wilL 
tiles."    Examples  of  these  tomba  are  given  in  tbe  ai> 


Hodem  Syrian  Tombs. 
compsnying  cuts.  By  these  it  is  attu  that,  as  amoo; 
people  in  goml  citcumatancea,  the  monumental  Oar- 
are  ptoccd  npon  tgusdraiigular  tombs,  in  the  ctntn  li 
which  evergreen  or  flowering  shrubs  are  uAen  plantdL 
and  tended  with  much  care.  There  were  other  aepal- 
cbres  which  were  private  property,  erected  at  ibe  »- 
penae  and  for  the  use  of  several  families  in  a  Migtbw- 
hood,  or  provided  by  iiuliviiluals  as  ■  sepaiate  bur^ini:- 
pisce  for  themselves.    These  wen 

Bethlehem  <Gen,  ixxv,  19|, 

questered  spot,  under  a  widt 

in  a  field  or  a  ganlen.     Over  such  garden  lumbi,  nf- 

cially  when  the  tomb  is  that  of  some  holy  penoL  Isnia 


e  utuated  eiibrt  a 
,e  highway  b, 
e  lonely  and  at. 


Orleotal  Gaiden  Tomb. 
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A 
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il  Domed  BepDlcbr*. 


nn«lly  lighted,    Tht 
rick  edilii) 


gnva  of  the  niDBt 
(■cb  cnvertd  with  « 
II  bu  fl  dome  or  cupola  over  it,  vmrying  in  height  from 
fifiht  to  t«i  feet.  Within  iimps  ate  often  hutin,  unci 
the  KniTe  proper  is  cavered  with  carpet  ind  Btrings  of 
bfuli.  Sometimes  more  costly  omamentiuian  ia  used. 
In  cMDmon  cue*,  sepulchres  were  Turttied  by  digRing  « 
trnill  depth  into  the  ground.  Over  these,  which  were 
omiidered  an  humble  kind  of  lamb,  the  wealthy  and 
ftnat  oftrn  erected  amall  Mone  bailriings,  in  the  form  ot 
t  hoiiK  or  cupola,  (o  serve  as  their  family  sepulchre. 
These  are  usuillf  open  it  the  aides.  Sometimes,  how- 
erer,  these  iiittreslinf;  nKinumenls  are  built  up  on  all 
ndes.  to  that  the  walls  are  nquired  to  be  taken  down, 
and  a  breach  made,  tu  a  certain  extent,  on  each  lucces- 
•iTe  interment.  " This  eustom,"  ««T»  Canie,  "which  ia 
•if  ^real  antiquity,  and  particularly  preTaibi  in  the  lonely 

uf  Scripiure^    The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
own  hnise  at  Ramah,  and  Joab  was  buried  in  his  house 

dnllinfc-houses,  but  maniiona  for  the  dead,  of  family 
vauiiawhich  they  had  built  within  their  own  precincts." 
Xh  uufrequently,  however,  those  who  had  large  estab- 
li'bments,  and  whose  fortunes  enabled  them  to  com- 
iman  art  and  labor,  purchased, 


InlcrloT  of  Sepulchre  at  Tjn. 
like  Abraham,  same  of  the  natural  caverns  with  which 
Palestine  abounded,  and  converted  them  by  some  suita- 
ble allerationa  into  family  sepulchres;  while  others,  with 
vast  pains  and  eipense,  made  excavaiions  in  the  solid 
rock  (Hatl.  xzvii,  60).  These,  the  entrance  1o  which 
was  eitber  horizontal  or  by  a  flight  of  steps,  had  their 
roofs,  which  were  arched  with  the  native  etime,  so  high 
as  to  admit  persona  standing  upright,  and  were  veiy 
spacious,  sometimes  being  divided  into  several  distinct 
apartroenta;  in  which  case  the  remoter  or  innennast 
chambers  were  dug  a  little  deeper  than  those  that  were 
nearer  the  entrance,  the  approach  into  their  darker  sol- 
itudes being  made  by  another  descending  stair.  Many 
sepulchres  of  this  descrip^on  are  still  found  in  Fales- 
linci  but  Che  dMceni  into  them  it  so  choked  up  with 
the  rubbish  of  ages  that  tbey  are  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  have  been  explored  only  by  a  few  indefatigable 
hunters  alter  antiquities.    Along  the  i" 


another, 


cut,  or  I 


anged 


n  which  were  depositeti  [he  bi 
in  olbers  the  ground-floor  of  the 
B  to  make  different  compartmentf, 
le  family  vaults  being  reserved  for 


Oronud-plans  ut  Oriental  Sepnlcbres. 
Asia  Minor,  and  generally  in  Egypt  sod 
the  East,  offer  Che  arrangements  shown  in 

Fig.  a. 

On  modem  Oriental  usages,  see  Hacketl, 
/tfw(ra«o«  o/  Scriptiirr,  p.  97-100;  De 
Saulcy,  Drad  Sea,  ii,  IOS-165, 170;  Thom- 
Bon,  Land  and  Sook^  i,  148  sq. ;  Van  Len- 
nep,  BOiU  Landt,  p.  679  sq.;  Lane,  lUodtrn 
EiopHam,  i,  267,  669,  etc.;  and  on  ancient 
sepulture,  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding,  /Bifer  Prognmmalum,  p.  49,  SC,  67; 
and  Hase,  Z^fAn/eis,  p.2t7;  and  those  re- 
ferred to  under  Funkhai. 

SEPULCHRE  OF  CHRIST.  This  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  fnrcgoing  article,  but 


Uofth 


Huhjecl 


Hodem  Sheik's  Tomb. 


treatment.  The  tiaditional  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  "Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre," and  the  question  of  Che  idenltty  of 
the  locality  is  fully  discussed  under  Cal- 
vary ;  GoLOOTHA.  lis  general  position  is 
sufficiently  indicated  under  Jeri'sai.rh,  and 
in  the  maps  accompanying  that  aiticle  and 
Palestine.    A  full  description  of  Che  build- 
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ingU  given  by  Porter,  r/and-bnoh  far  Potfilme,p.  155 
•q.l  also  ID  the  various  booki  of  invela  in  the  Holy 
land.  We  have  only  space  for  a  brief  outline  of  tliia 
exteuaive  and  inlerealinK  uructure,  wliieh  will  be  inteU 
litcible  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  plan, 

1.  ^j^i-ior.— The  approach  to  it  rrom  every  direction 
liea  through  narrow,  Hlthy  lanes,  and  small  bazaani  gtu- 
enlly  tilled  with  raeged  Arab  women,  the  vviideni  nf  vefr- 
eubiesand  Boails,  the  latter  of  which  are  much  eaten  here, 
especially  during  Lent  Artermany  cnxiked  turnings  we  . 
HTriTe  in  the  large  aquare  court  in  Troiil  of  the  church. 
Here  the  scene  exhibited,  in  the  height  of  the  pilgrim 
waaon,  is  of  the  iDoat  motley  and  extraordinary  appeir- 
ance*  On  the  upper  raised  steps  are  tables  spread  with 
coffee,  sherbet,  sweetmeats,  and  tefresljmenis;  throuRh- 
imt  the  court  are  seateil  pedillers  and  the  Bethlel^emitc 
venders  of  holy  merchandise,  such  as  crosses,  beads,  ro- 
saries and  amuleta,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells,  which 
are  generally  brought  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  engraved 
with  religious  subjects  chiselled  in  relief;  models  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
and  drinking-cup*  from  the  deposita  of  the  Jordan,  with 
ventes  from  the  Bible  engraved  on  themj  they  are  near- 
ly as  black  as  ebony,  and  take  a  flue  polish.  Through 
these  wares  hundreila  of  persona  pas*  and  repass — pil- 


different 


ning 


spot  dpon  the  globe ;  and  a  polyglot  language 
such  aa  few  other  places  in  the  world  could  exhibit. 

The  key  of  tlie  church  is  kept  by  the  govenior  of  the 
city;  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and  opened  only 
at  Hxed  huuTS,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
three  convents  and  in  the  presence  of  the  several  drago- 
mans, an  arrangement  which  often  causes  great  and  vex- 
atious delays  to  such  as  desire  admittance.  This  formal- 
ity waa  probably  intended  for  loleitinily  and  eflect,  but 
its  consequence  is  exactly  the  cearerwi  for  as  soon  as 

been  kept  waiting  for  some  time  and  have  naturally  be- 
come impatient,  rush  in,  straggling  with  each  other, 
overturning  the  dugomana,  and  are  thumped  by  the 
Turkish  doorkeeper,  and  driven,  like  a  herd  of  wild  ani- 


be  will  Ai 


tiule;  o 


.e  left,  in 


large  apartmen  t,  forming  a  ml  rrf 
in  the  '     ■■  " 


cushioned  and  carpeted,  where  the  Turtish  dm- 
keeper  is  usually  sitting  with  half-a-dozen  of  bbifiind!. 
smoking  the  l.ing  pipe  and  drinking  coffee,  and  i]»in 
conducting  himself  wiih  great  dignity  and  pminHr, 
Directly  in  front,  within  llie  tmdy  of  (he  church,  lur- 
ing at  each  end  three  enormous  wax  candles  more  this 
twenty  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  nlver  lamp*  no- 
pended  above  it  of  different  siiea  and  faabioni— gifn 
from  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  conventi-i-i 
long  dat  stone  called  the  "  Stone  of  t'nctkm,'  and  od  ibi! 
it  is  aaid  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  Uid  when  talin 
down  from  the  cross  and  washed  and  anointed  in  prepa- 
I  the  Hrst  objert  ibll  st- 
rance,  and  here  ih^  prs- 

man  and  the  b^(;af.  wl 
s  a  slab  of  polijibMl  ■hiir 
a  substitute  for  iht  fn- 


le  pilgrim 


e.     This 
>n  their  er 


;  Lat-    I 
with    1 


dpgree  affects  the  multitutle  or  the  fci 
I  it  t«ceives.  As  vou  advance  tnwarl 
ve  Mount  Calvaiyin 


id  the  Stone  of  Unction  the  ti 
1  ard'ieo  in  breadth. 


iveQCTfindshl^ 
space  of  about  3IW  Cm 

arrested  by  the  southern  exterior  of  the  Greek  {^hfd 

lelt,  at  the  western  end,  is  a  circular  space  about  ItU 
feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  claoisy  squaie  coIdbk 

which  support  a  gallery  above,  and  a  dome  IM  ft« 
high,  of  impoung  appearance  and  effect.  This  is  thf 
Latin  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which,  immediately  bfbn 
the  aperture  that  admits  light  through  the  dnncriir^ 
a  small  oblong  building  of  marble,  twenty  ftei  lost, 
twelve  broad,  and  about  lilleen  feet  in  heigh t,iiiir»«ui- 
ed  by  a  smaU  cupola  standing  on  columns.  This  lillic 
building  is  circular  at  the  back,  but  square  and  fiiwbtd 
with  ■  platform  in  front     Within  it  is  wh»i  pasiw  Ir 


Oroimd-plsn  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Septdchre. 


«,  Wl,™  M»,  MlpUlin. 


:hAp«1  ot  LvnatoiH  #l»  CvDld-  I 
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3.  Hol§  ObjtcU  M  DtUiiL—Letvaig  for  i 
the  ibiuDg  tbu  ii  eoDaUntly  prening  at  the  door  of  |  [hen 
the  eepukhrc,  let  lU  make  the  Una  ot  the  church,  be- 
giuniiig  from  the  aoutb-ireM  and  pioceediDK  lijr  the 


The  chuich,  be  il 


iluerved,  tiaeea  the  four  cardinal 
iroo  circular 


The  firat  object  we  have  to  notice  is  i 

railing,  io  the  ahape  of  a  large  parrut*: 

vrilhin  jc  a  lamp,  and  marking  the  apot  where  Maiy 

watched   (he  ciuciliiiion  "afar  off."     lu  the  arcsdi 

Manmilea, 


like  the  Catttulica,  Urecks,  and  Armenians,  large  chapels    by  an  iron  grating. 


In  the  semicircle  at  the  eastern  part  ot  the  church 

three  chapels :  one  or  these  coDtiius  the  sloue 

on  wnicn  our  Lord  rested  previouBlr  to  ascending  Mount 

Calvary ;  another  ia  the  place  where  the  aoldiera  parted 

his  raiment  among  them;  and  the  third  laukt  the  spot 

where  Longinus,  the  aoldier  who  pierced  his  aide,  passed 

the  remainder  of  his  days  in  penance.     Beneath  one  of 

the  altara  lies  a  slene  having  a  hole  through  it,  and 

ing  I  placed  in  a  short  trough,  ao  that  it  seems  impwuible  fur 

thing  but  ■  spectre  to  pass  through  the  hole,    Nev- 

lelesB,  the  achieveinent  was  a  customary  penance 

Syrians,    among  the  Greeka,  and  called  by  tliem  "purgatory;" 

latterly  the  Turks  have  in  mercy  guarded  the  stone 


Eiurvh.     The  poor  Copta 


.n  the  body  of 

of  the  sepulchre,  which  is  tawdrily  adorned 

ahabbv  recess,  containing  nothing  but  a  ph 
the  aide  there  ia  a  small  door  opening  (u  a  i 
which  leads,  as  the  monka  say,  to  the  tomha  ol  Jo 
and  NicodemuB,  between  which  and  that  of  the  Sai 
there  is  ■  subtemnean  cominunicatiun.  The  tomb 
excavated  in  the  ruck  which  here  forms  the  floor  o 
chamber. 

Fanher  on,  and  nearly  ii 


ia  neat  enough,  and  differs  but 
chorcbeaofltaly.  Thecbapclin 
which  Che  urgan  stands  is  calleil 
the  'Chapel  of  the  Apparition," 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the 
Virgin.  Within  the  door  on  the 
right,  in  ail  enclosure  completely 
hidden  from  view,  is  the  PiUai 
of  Fhigellation,   to    which    out 


leroend  holy  places  in  the  church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross.  De- 
he  man-  scending  twenty-eight  broad  marble  steps,  the  viaitor 
ind  very  I  comes  to  a  large  chamber  eighteen  paces  square,  dimly 
iltar;  in  lighted  by  a  fewdiatant  lamps;  the  roof  is  aupporteil  by 
gallery,  four  short  columns  with  enormous  capitals.  In  front  of 
"  '        "       "  ■     ■     altar,  and  on  the  right  a  seat  on  which 

lena,  advised  by  s  dream  where  the  Ime 
cation.  The  tomh«  are  cross  wss  to  lie  round,satandwalehed  (he  workmen  who 
e  foroH  the  lioor  of  Che  were  di^iig  below.  Descending  again  fourteen  steps, 
!  another  chamber  is  reached,  darker  and  mors  dimly 
ige  of  the  front  of  the  l  lighted  than  the  drat,  and  hung  with  faded  red  lapes- 
ming  a  sort  of  court  to  I  try;  a  marble  slab,  having  on  ica  figure  of  the  cross, 
■cL  On  one  side  is  a  I  covers  the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  which  the  true  croia  was 
:  and  the  chapel  itself  found, 
itile  from  ihuae  in  the  [      On  reascending  into  the  body  of  the  church  and  ap- 


nthis 


le  holy  ol 


Ject  cannot  be  reached  by  cl 
lips  of  the  faithful,  it  is  deemed 

through  another  medium.  A 
mnnk  ataiida  near  the  tail,  and, 
touching  [he  jHllar  with  a  long 

at  the  point  of  it,  like  a  billiard- 
cue,  stretches  it  lowarda  the  lipB 
that  are'  ready  pouting  to  re- 
ceive it.    Only  half  the  pillar  is 


I  Savi, 


supper 


e  on  which  the  e 
crowed  when  Peter  denied  his 

Leaving  the  Clupel  of  llie 
Apparitbn  and  turning  to  the 
left  with  our  face*  due  east,  we 
have  on  the  right  hand  the 
outside  of  the  (ireek  Ch^fl, 
•a  the  largest  apace 


m  the  left 'il 


vof  tl 


,and 
ange  of  chapels 


front  of  the  door  ia  an  unintelli- 
gible machine,  deacribed  aa  the 
atone  mi  which  he  waa  placed 
when  pat  in  the  tlock& 


The  "Tumh  of  Christ." 
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ppMcbint;  (he  i-calibuBe  through  which  we  flrat  enleml, 
we  Anil  MuuiK  Calvary  nn  our  left.  This  we  iKend  hy 
a  lurrow  marble  suircane  of  eighteen  steps,  formed  of  a 
single  Mone,  >  fact  to  whicli  Che  pilgrim's  attemion  ia 
mlicited  by  the  monka  >ia  proof  that  the  chapel  at  the 
rop  ia  really  founiled  on  the  natural  rock.  But  this  fact 
would  prove  nothing;  for  there  ia  a  staircase  in  the 
Kuapoli  Palazzo  at  Home  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
HCe)ifl,  cut  from  a  ungle  block  of  while  marble.  Every 
visible  part  of  the  chapel  is  a  manifest ,/uAiv.  To  this 
I'hjecliun  it  is  anawered  that  "the  stoue-work  casea  the 
rock,"  which  mayor  may  not  be  true;  hut  wherever  ei- 
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enuimbment  of  our 


silken 

lapestry  and  lamps  dimly  burning;  it  ia  divided  by  two 
nhort  pillar*,  hung  alao  with  ulk  and  supporting  quad- 
rangular arches.  At  the  extremity  is  a  large  altar,  or- 
namented with  paintings  and  figures,  and  under  (he 
altar  a  circular  silver  plate  with  ■  hole  in  the  centre,  in- 
■iicating  the  spot  in  which  rested  the  step  of  the  croaa, 
llehinil  the  altar  and  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  wall 


the  exact  spot  where  Abral 
iMac;  and  the  monks  state  t 
dowu,  before  it  was  raised,  o 


uf  whii 


implele  fulfilment  of  the 


The  litile  chapel  on  the  spot  where  Mary  atood  when 
St  John  receivel  our  Lord's  dying  injunction  Ui  pro- 
tect her  tl  his  mother  is  an  appendage  to  Mount  Cal- 

i.  Tit  Tomb  iU<l/.—Tht  reader  will  prohably  think 
that  all  these  Ihings  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 

tour  of  the  church,  let  us  reiuni  to  rhe  great  object  of 
ihe  pilgrimage  l«  Jerusalem— the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tah- 
inR  off  Che  shoes  on  the  marble  plajform  in  front,  Che 
viuior  is  admicied  by  a  low  dour,  on  entering  which  Ihe 
proudest  head  must  needs  do  reverence.    In  the  centre 

from  the  mouih  of  the  sepulchre — a  square  block  of 
marble  cut  and  polished;  and,  though  the  Armenians 
have  lately  succeeded  in  esUblishing  the  genuineness 
of  Che  stone  in  their  chapel  on  MounC  Zion  (the  admis- 
sion by  the  other  monkn,  however,  being  always  accom- 
tinn  Chat  they  stole  it),  yet  Che  infal- 


which  Ihe  angvl  as 


as  Ihe  very  sirjne  i 


come  and  see  the  place  where  i 
bending  Ihe  head,  and  lower  tl 


the  monks  being  always  present  to  receive  the  gifts  or 
tribute  of  the  pilgrims,  there  is  only  room  for  three  or 
four  at  a  Ijme  to  enter.  The  walls  are  of  a  greenish 
Riarble,  usually  called  verd-anlique,  and  Chis  is  all.  It 
■ill  be  bonie  in  mind  Ihat  all  Chis  is  in  a  building  above 
ground,  standing  on  Che  floor  of  die  church. 

SEPULCHRR,  Chi'nch  of  tiik  Holv.  See  Che 
preceding  article  and  JenuBALKU. 

SEPULCHRE,  The  Eabter,  a  reptocnUtion  of  the 


',  set  up  in  Boman  CaCbsGc 
north  side  of  t4w  chiartl, 
near  the  altar.    In  Englaod,  previoua  Co  cbe  BeHjims- 

tion,  it  waa  most  commonly  a  wooden  ervcCioo,  and  piaeed 
within  a  recess  in  the  wall  or  upon  a  tomb;  but  itTEtil 
churches  still  conCain  permanent  scone  sCruccims  thai 

orate,  and  are  omamenlad  with  a  variety  of  deconlinnl, 
as  at  Navenby  and  Heckinglon,  Linculnshitv,  and  Has- 
ton,  Nottinghamshire,  all  of  which  are  beautiTul  tfta- 


e  Decorated  style.    Sepul 


t  Kurthwold,  Kortilk: 
,  and  several  others.  Tbe 
lulchre  with  great  solnr- 
onlinually  watched  fma 
en  it  waa  taken  ont  ud 
-Pif- 


Holcvmbe  Bumell,  Devo 
crucifix  was  placed  in  tl 
nity  on  Good-Friday, 
that  time  till  Eaaur^a 

replaced  upon  the  altar  with  eepedil  cerecDODj.— 
ker,  Gloti,  of  A  rchileet,  a.  v. 
SEPULCHRE.  EccmiAsncAL,  ■  receptade  for  the 

from  the  mass  of  Msundy-'l'hutsday.  There  is  a  Bond 
example  of  an  Eastern  sepulchre  in  Che  north  chapel  of 
the  Church  of  SU  Har}-,  Uaddeuham,  in  Buckingban- 
shire,  England. 

SEPULCHRE,  Rkcitlak  Cakons  of,  a  religioa  or- 
der said  Co  have  been  founded  by  Godfrey  on  the  captun 
of  Jerusalem  in  1099.  Many  of  these  canons  jaunMird 
inio  Europe;  but  the  onler  was  suppressed  by  poft  In- 
nocent VIII,  and  its  revenues  were  ultimately  bniinreJ 
on  Che  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Aecordinf[iD 
Broughtun,  the  suppression  of  the  order  did  not  uleud 
CO  I'oland Esdie,  A'cclri.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sepnlveda.JUANUl!JKZ  i)E,8  Spanish  writer, ■>■ 
bom  at  Cordova  in  1491  (or  1490).  He  asaisted  csnli- 
nnl  Cajelan  at  Naples  in  the  revi.don  of  the  (;iwk  Tn- 
lament.  In  1629  hewent  to  Rome,and  in  l5Stiwatxi- 
polnted  chaplain  and  historioKrapher  loCharloV.  lie 
is  memorable  for  writing  a  limJimrHin  o/lkt  Cnrbii 
of  the  Spaiaanit  agamit  the  Indium.  Charles  V  nip- 
pressed  the  publication  of  ihe  work  in  bis  doniiniii» 
but  it  was  published  tii  Home.  He  died  at  Salamana 
in  la'-i.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  bcsila 
the  one  mentioned,  in  particular  of  some  iMIm  Lfttrtt: 
—A  Tnmilatien  from  AriUnllr,  Jpilt  Sola:— A  Lifi 
lifCkarlet  V  indPkU^.  II,  fnntei  together  at  Hadiiil 


(i-8 


ls.4lo). 


Seqneno*.  l.  The  later  name  of  the  /hhwim.  a 
melotlioiiB  and  varied  prolongation  of  ihe  HaUetgjah.  i 
The  announcement  of  the  (iospel  of  the  day  whenlakn 
from  the  middle  of  ihe  Gospels,  hut  called  niMn  wta 
the  opening  words  were  Co  follow.  On  the  (our  iun 
of  Holy  Week  the  wonla '■The  Passion  of  our  LmdJ»- 
But  Chrisc"  replaced  Che  otdiiiary  sequence .  or  initial- 
8.  The  name  for  a  hymn  in  metie.     Sk  Pwbi;  £■- 
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'  Saquences.  In  cbantiDg  the  GraduaU  in  the  Msbs 
it  was  customary  to  prolong  the  last  syllables  of  the 
Hallelajah  through  a  succession  of  notes  without  words, 
which  were  termed  sequences^  when  considered  in  their 
cnmblnationy  nnd^bUa  or  Jubiiationet  with  reference  to 
their  character.  They  were  intended  to  indicate  that 
feeling  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  too  strong 
ftir  expression.  The  difficulty  of  retaining  a  long  series 
of  notes  in  the  memory  led  to  efforts  for  devising  mne- 
monic helps,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  suitable  rhythmical  language  in  Latin  proie  to  fit  the 
niu:$ic — Notker  Balbulus  (q.  v.;  died  912),  a  monk  of 
Sc  GalL  being  especially  distinguished  in  accomplish- 
ing this  kind  of  work.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  him 
by  some  verses  which  were  mo<lulated  or  fitted  to  the 
series  of  tones  in  an  antiphonarium  belonging  to  a  fugi- 
tive priest  of  Gimedia.  He  attempted  to  improve  on 
them,  and  with  such  success  that  his  teacher,  Marcellus, 
a  Scotchman,  had  his  verses  collected  and  sung  by  his 
jiupils;  and  also  persuaded  Notker  to  dedicate  his  work 
to  some  prominent  personage  and  give  it  to  the  world. 
Notker  thus  became  the  originator  of  an  edifying  ele- 
ment of  worship,  which  was  approved  by  the  popes  and 
speedily  introduced  into  wider  circles;  and  as  he  not  only 
u«ed  the  succession  of  tones  already  current — the  tnett^n- 
fii  major  and  minor,  the  Romana  and  A  moma — but  also 
composed  new  series  of  notes,  he  became  the  creator  of 
an  elevating,  melodious  choir  music  which  was  iusert- 
ed  in  the  Mass.  Each  piece  was  divided  into  several 
parts  and  provided  with  an  appropriate  conclusion ;  and, 
ill  like  manner,  the  text,  which  was  everywhere  adapt- 
ed to  the  melody,  consisted  of  a  number  of  shorter  or 
longer  sections.  A  poetic  character  was  thus  naturally 
gi\'-en  to  the  text,  and  such  compositions  were  conse- 
quently called  "  hymns'* — a  term  that  is  not  misplaced 
when  applied  to  those  written  by  Notker.  They  were 
hymns  of  praise  in  which  the  leading  features  of  a  fes- 
tival, the  faithful  support  of  the  AImii(hty  God,  the  Re- 
deemer's merits,  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc, 
are  fervently  presented;  while  in  their  intent  they  were 
a  continuation  of  the  Hallelujah  in  the  Gradual,  though 
they  might  also  be  separately  employed. 

Theae  sequences  were  intrinluced  into  use  in  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  other  countries.  Notker's 
works  became  the  type,  and  imitations  in  great  number 
followed,  until  they  were  employed  to  edify  the  people 
at  everv  festival ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  cun- 

m 

tained  in  the  mass-books.  The  revised  Koman  Missal 
contains  but  five — viz.  one  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  intend- 
ed for  Easter;  one  for  Pentecost  (  Vent  Saticte  Spii-itus) ; 
one  for  Corpus-Christi  Day  (JLauda,  Sion^  Salvatorem^ 
by  Thomas  Aquinas) ;  one  intended  to  glorify  the  Ma- 
ter Dolorosa  (the  celebrated  Stabat  Mater  by  Jacopo- 
nus) ;  and  one  for  use  in  masses  pro  df/uncfis,  Thomas 
de  Celano^s  judgment-hymn  Dies  Ira.  The  last  two  are 
most  unlike  the  early  sequences,  as  the  Hallelujah  could 
not  be  chanted  with  them ;  but  they  are  at  bottom  ju- 
bilee hymns  like  the  others. — Herzog,  Real-Etictfklop, 


8.  V. 


SeqnentiSld  is  the  name  given  to  the  book  in 
which  the  sequences  (q.  v.)  were  contained.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  Church  so  long  as  a  complete  missal 
comprehending  all  parts  of  the  mass  was  not  in  use ;  af- 
ter this  had  been  provided  the  sequeniiaie  was  required 
only  by  the  singers. 

Sequestration,  a  term  employed  to  signify  the 
feparating  or  setting -aside  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  both  parties  who  contend  for  it. 
It  is  twofold — voluntary  and  necessary.  Voluntary  se- 
questration is  that  which  is  done  by  consent  of  each 
party;  meeestary  is  that  which  the  judge,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, does,  whether  the  party  consents  or  not.  Se- 
questration is  also  a  kind  of  execution  for  debt  on  a 
benefice,  issued  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  profits  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  creditor. 

8£QU£STRATI0N,  Esoush.    When  a  judgment 


has  been  obtained  against  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and 
that  judgment  remains  unsatisfied,  the  party  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  the  judgment  is  obliged  to  levy  the  sum 
recovered  bv  an  execution.  In  the  first  instance  he  is- 
sues  the  ordinary  writ  of  execution,  called  &  fieri  faciat, 
to  which  all  persons  are  subject,  directing  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  amount  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
faulter. If  the  sheriff  is  able  to  do  so,  the  amount  is 
levied,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  find  goods  and  chattels  sufficient, 
he  returns  the  writ  to  the  court,  stating  his  inability, 
and  certifying  that  the  individual  has  a  rectory  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  county. 
Upon  this  return  a  writ  of  sequestration,  called  either  a 
levari Jticicu  de  bonis  ecdeMosticis,  or  a  sequestrafijad' 
cUf  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  is- 
sues to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  requiring  him  to  levy 
the  amount  upon  the  ecclesiastical  goods  of  the  clergy- 
man. Upon  this  writ  the  bishop  or  his  officer  makes 
out  a  sequestration,  directed  to  the  church-wardens  or 
persons  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  upon  proper  security, 
to  persons  named  by  the  party  who  issues  the  writ,  re- 
quiring them  to  sequestrate  the  tithes  and  other  profits 
of  the  benefice ;  which  sequestration  should  be  f(»rth  with 
published,  not  by  reading  it  in  church  during  divine 
ser\'ice  (a  ceremony  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  abolished 
by  the  second  section  of  7  William  IV,  and  1  Victoria, 
c.  45),  but  by  affixing  a  notice  of  its  contents  at  or  near 
the  church  door  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  required  by  that  statute.  The  sequestration  is 
a  continuing  charge  upon  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  the 
court  an  account  of  what  has  been  levied  under  it.  The 
court  has  the  same  power  over  the  bishop  that  it  has 
over  a  sheriff  in  respect  of  ordinary  writs  of  execution ; 
and  if  the  bishop  is  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  returns  an  untrue  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  writ,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sher- 
iff is  liable,  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  damni- 
fied thereby.  Sequestration  is  also  a  process  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  When  a  benefice  is  full,  the  profits 
may  be  sequestered  if  the  incumbent  neglects  his  cure; 
and  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  the  profits  are  to  be  seques- 
tered, and  to  be  applied  so  far  as  necessary  in  providing 
for  the  service  of  the  cure  during  the  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cessor being  entitled  to  the  surplus.  —  Eadie,  Ecdes. 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Se'rah  (Heb. 5€Vac*,  T\'^'Vi  perhaps  oversow;  Sept. 
in  Gen.  £npa  [v.  r.  l£opi'\f  but  in  Chron.  Xapai  [v.  r. 
Xarip] ;  also  written  "  Sarah"  [q.  v.]  in  Numb,  xxvi, 
46),  the  daughter  of  Asher,  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi,  17; 
Numb,  xxvi,  46 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  30).  aa  cir.  1864.  The 
mention  of  a  female  in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
others  of  her  sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  ex- 
traordinary in  connection  with  her  history  or  circum- 
stances. This  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever-active 
imaginations  of  the  rabbins,  and  the  Jews  fable  that 
she  Was  very  remarkable  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  was 
therefore  privileged  to  be  the  first  person  to  tell  Jacob 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  still  living  ((iren.  xlv,  26).  on 
which  account  she  was  translated  alive  (like  £nf)ch)  to 
paradise,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  book  Zohar, 
are  four  mansions  or  palaces,  each  presided  over  by  an 
illustrious  woman,  viz.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Asher,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  brought  up  Moses;  Jocbebed, 
mother  of  Moses ;  and  Deborah  the  prophetess^ 

Serai'ah  (Heb,  Serayah\  M^?^  [once  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Seraya'hu,  S|n*^'^b,  Jer.  xxxvi,  26],  war- 

rior  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  '2apaiac  or  Ze/oata,  but  with 
many  v.  rr.),  the  proper  name  of  eight  men. 

1.  Second-name<l  son  of  Kenaz,  and  father  of  a  Joab 
who  was  head  of  a  fkmily  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
valley  of  the  Charashim  (1  Chron.  iv,  13,  14).  B.C 
cir.  1500. 
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2.  The  scribe  or  aecretaiy  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  17). 
B.C.  cir.  1015.  This  person's  name  is  in  other  places 
corrupted  into  Sheya',  XJia ;  A-  V.  "  Sheva"  (2  Sam. 
XX,  25),  "Shisha,"  K'^"'©  (1  Kings  iv,  8),  and  "Shav- 
sha,"  X*^1T5  (i  Chron.  xviii,  16). 

3.  Son  of  Asiel  and  father  of  Josibiah  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  35).     B.a  ante  720. 

4.  The  son  of  Azriei,  and  one  of  the  persons  charged 
with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).     B.C.  606. 

5.  The  son  of  Neriah  and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  It, 
59,  61).  He  held  a  high  office  in  the  court  of  king 
Zedekiah,  the  nature  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain; 
In  the  A.  V.  we  have, "  This  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince^* 
nn^S^  nb,  which,  according  to  Kimchi,  means  a  chan^ 
berlain,  or  one  who  attended  the  king  when  he  retired 
to  rest  (i.  e.  prince  of  rest) ;  but  better,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  ^'  chief  of  the  quarters"  for  the  king  and 
his  army,  that  is,  quartermaster-generalf  after  the  mean- 
ing of  menuchdh  as  a  halting-place  of  an  army  (Numb. 
X,  83).  The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Httzig, 
has  more  to  commend  it,  rhat  he  was  an  officer  who  took 
charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and  fixed  the 
place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  {Onomast.}  says  Se- 
raiah was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere  called  Manahath.  This 
Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Baby- 
lon, probably  to  render  his  submission  to  that  monarch, 
about  four  vears  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  B.C.  594. 
He  was  charged  by  Jeremiah  to  communicate  to  the 
Jews  already  in  exile  a  book  in  which  the  prophet  had 
written  out  his  prediction  of  all  the  evil  that  should 
come  upon  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  60-64).  It  is  not  stated 
bow  Seraiah  acquitted  himself  of  his  task;  but  that  he 
accepted  it  at  all  shows  such  respect  for  the  prophet  as 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  neglect  the 
duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  The  high-priest  at  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Chaldaeans.  B.C.  588.  He  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Kiblah,  who  put  him  to 
death  (2  Kings  xxv,  18 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  14 ;  Jer.  lii,  24 ; 
£zra  vii,  1). 

7.  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite,  and  one 
of  those  to  whom  Gedaliah  promised  security  (2  Kings 
xxv,  23;  Jer.  xl,  8).     B.C,  587. 

8.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  returned  from 
exile  (Ezra  ii,  2,  Neh.  x,  2;  xi,  11 ;  xii,  1,  12).  He  is 
called  Azariali  (q.  v.)  in  Neh.  vii,  7.     B.C.  536. 

Seraphio  Doctor.    See  Bonavbmtura. 

Seraphic  Hymn,  the  Ter-sanctu»,  or  **  Holy,  holy, 
holy,"  which  concludes  the  preface  in  the  communion 
aer\'ice.  Its  basis  is  found  in  Isa.  vi,  8.  The  hymn  it- 
self occurs  in  every  ancient  liturgy.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Trisagum  (q.  v.). 

Ser^aphlm  (Heb.  Seraphim',  O'^B'^ip;  Sept.  Scpa- 

^I'/i,  or  Seraphs;  the  plural  of  the  word  P'^b^  ^^^oph), 
celestial  beings  described  in  Isa.  vi,  2-6  as  an  order  of 
angels  or  ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet,  and 
praising  God  with  their  voices.  They  were  therefore 
of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim,  furnished  with 
wings  as  the  swift,  messengers  of  God.  Some  have  in- 
deed identified  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  as  the  same 
beings,  but  under  names  descriptive  of  different  quali- 
ties :  Seraphim  denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  described  as  Cherubim, 
It  would  be  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  this; 
but  there  are  differences  between  the  Cherubim  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear easy  to  reconcile.  The  ^*  living  creatures"  of  the 
former  prophet  had  four  wings ;  the  *'  Seraphim"  of  the 
latter,  six;  and  while  the  Cherubim  had  four  faces,  the 
Seraphim  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi,  2,  8;  Ezek.  i, 
5-12).    If  the  figures  were  in  all  cases  purely  sym- 


bolical, the  difTerence  does  not  ngnlfy  (see  Hcndevnt. 
De  Seraph,  el  Cherub,  non  Dioersit  [Reg.  1836]).  ilie 
Chbbubim.  There  is  much  symbolical  force  aud  pit- 
priety  in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  de- 
scribed  as  standing,  while  two  of  their  wings  were  kepi 
ready  for  instant  flight  in  the  service  of  God ;  with  tw 
others  they  hid  their  face  to  express  their  unwovtbinetf 
to  look  upon  the  Divine  Majesty  (see  Exod.  iii,  6;  1 
Kings  xix,  18 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  QiuuL  Rom,  vol  x).  and 
with  two  others  they  covered  their  feet,  or  the  whok  vf 
the  lower  part  of  their  bodie»— a  practice  which  mH 
prevails  in  the  East  when  persons  appear  in  a  mouarch  s 
presence  (see  Lowth,  ad  loc,).  Their  occapataon  vii 
twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's  holim^ 
and  power  (Isa.  vi,8),  and  to  act  as  the  medium  of  omd- 
munication  between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From 
their  autiphonal  chant  (" one  cried  unto  aDother"!  «e 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged  in  oppteitc 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  As  the  Seiapbini  an 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  our  conceputm 
of  their  appearance  must  be  restricted  to  the  above  par- 
ticulars, aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymolo^*  and 
analog}'  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the  idea 
of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to  the  He< 
brews:  among  the  sculptures  found  at  MoarghaDb.in 
Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representation  of  a  man  with 
two  pairs  of  wings  springing  from  the  shoolders  ami 
extending,  the  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  downwards 
so  as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaui;, 
iVtR.  and  Persep,  p.  822).  The  wings  in  this  inetasfe 
imply  deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  ttanl. 
in  man's  imagination,  among  the  roost  prominent  ti>ker ^ 
of  divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  w^ord  "  seraph"*  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles  it  iu 
the  current  Hebrew  is  Mardph,  Ci^^,  **  to  bum,"  vheiK« 
the  idea  of  briliiaruy  has  been  extracted.  Siieh  a  tefh< 
would  harmonize  with  other  descriptions  of  celestial  be 
ings  (e.  g.  Ezek.  i,  18 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  3) :  but  it  is  objet  t- 
ed  that  the  Hebrew  term  never  bears  this  secontkn* 
sense.  Gesenius  (Thesaur,  p.  1341)  connects  it  with  a:i 
Arabic  term  signifying  hiffh  or  exalted,  and  this  nuy 
be  regarded  as  the  generally  received  etymologj-;  Ua 
the  absence  of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainlr 
worthy  of  remark.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Sr>- 
PENT  that  a  species  of  serpent  was  called  Marapk,  an«l 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim  ireif  a 
kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer,  Theolo^j.  A. 
T.  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were  animal  forms  wiih 
serpent's  beads,  such  as  we  find  figured  in  the  amnei.i 
temples  of  Thebes  (Gesen.  Commmf,  in  Jt».).  Hitzl:; 
and  others,  identify  the  Seraphim  with  the  E|:}'p(i:)) 
Serapis ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  worship  uf  Stn- 
pis  was  not  introduced  into  Egypt  till  the  time  of  tie 
Ptolemies  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyjtt,  iv,  860  s^  q.)^  it  " 
known  that  this  was  but  a  modification  of  the  more  an- 
cient worship  of  Kneph,  who  was  figured  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  of  the  same  kind,  the  head  of  whk-h 
afterwards  formed  the  crest  of  Serapis.  But  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  bom>v(<i 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.-  KnobePs  conjecture 
that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  fidse  reading  for  Aaraihia 
(D'^rno), "  ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the  latter  wni 
is  not  Hebrew. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  the  Shtd,  v.  Kni. 
1844,  ii,  454.  See  Amoel ;  Chkrub ;  Livisg  Crkatikl: 
Teraphim. 

SeraphXna,  a  keyed  wind  instrument,  the  tones  <>f 
which  are  produced  by  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic 
reeds,  as  in  the  aooordeon.  It  consists,  like  the  cffgao. 
of  a  key-board,  wind-chest,  and  bellows. 

Etorapion,  bishop  of  Thumeos,  in  Egypt,  called  Sd^ 
lasticus  because  of  his  eloquence  and  dialectical  keei)- 
ness,  is  said  by  Rufinus  to  have  been  abbot  of  numer- 
ous  monasteries,  and  to  have  exercised  rale  9veT  sane 
ten  thousand  hermits,  whom  he  employed  in  reaping  *t 
harvest-time,  in  order  that  their  earnings  might  aid  is 
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Viitoniua  lud  ACbwuuiiU  are  leparted  tu  have  be«D  his 
iiitimau  friends  and  oaflasellon,  the  IMUr  hivii 
cured  his  elrvatian  ui  Ihe  biBbopric  In  348  Sei 
auended  tbt  Cuuncil  of  Sardica.  and  helped  to  pi 
llie  BEquiUal  ur  Athaiiuiui  rrom  the  cbarftet  under 
which  Iwlayt  aiidwhen  Ibe  latter  had  again  Tallen  t 
der  tbe  diipJeasure  uf  the  emperur  Cunalantiug,  !ieripi 
vai  one  or  the  five  bubnps  who  were  delegated  to  at- 
icmpC  hii  reuuialiou  lo  favor,  Ua  died  A.U.35S.  See 
Socratea,  Hiit.  Eata.  iv,  23. 

Chryeoeconi'*  deacon  at  Constantinople,  under  Hi 
nuriiu  and  Arcadiiu,  was  another  Serapion,  who  aidt 
thai  father  in  enforcing  a  thorough  diacipliae  amor 
the  clergy,  or  whom  he  Mid  that  only  the  utmoet  atric 
nefts  could  secure  their  improvemenu  The  clergy  wei 
exasperated  by  his  words  and  actiuna,  and  sought  to  es 
ciie  the  popiUace  to  oppuaition  against  both  rerurmen, 
but  in  vain ;  and  ChryHBtom  ullinialely  made  Senpion 
bishop  of  Uenclea  in  Thrace. — Heraog,  Stat-Enq/Uop. 

Serfipt*.  in  Egyptian  mythnlogi,-,  was  a  highly 
venerated  god  of  Alexandria,  whose  origin  was  rather 
Grecian,  however,  than  Kgyptian.  He  wsB  the  Greek 
gnl  of  the  Dnderworld—Pluto,  the  giver  of  blessings- 


ruler 


le  earth.  He  was  transrened  to  Alexan- 
dria in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  inbsbilants;  but  eventualiy  forty- two 
lemplea  of  Serapis  were  enumerated  in  Egypt.  The 
fuUuwing  fable  in  relatiun  to  bis  importation  was  in  cii- 
mlation;  A  beautiful  youth  appeared  In  fiolemy  I  in 
a  ilream,  and  commanded  the  king  to  bring  his  statue 
frum  Sinope,  revealing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
Sfrspia,  Che  god  who  gives  blewings  or  curses.    After 

at  length  aanmplisbed— the  god  cnntributine  to  that 
iHult  by  going  from  his  Iem[de  to  i 
■if  Alexandria  elected  to  him  a  ii 
Khsciiiia.  Political  reasons  may  hi 
irsnsfer  from  Asia  lo  Egypt— e.  g.  tho  ioi|iortance  of 
nuking  the  new  capital  the  central  seat  of  religion;  and 
this  laUer  end  was  completely  realized,  inasmuch  as 
Uetapistuok  the  place  of  Usiris,  with  the  exception  that 
he  was  never  conceived  of  as  suffering  and  dying.  He 
wss  regarded  as  consort  to  Isis,  ts  the  sun  and  Nile  god, 
and  as  the  supreme  god.  The  sick,  also,  invoked  his 
■idiwith  [he  result  that  he  was,  in  the  end,  confounded 
with  .Gaculapius.     A  nurhle  bust  in  the  Vatican  rep- 

VoUoier,  tVOrleri.  d,  Mgl/lot.  a.  r. 


Senuliis,  NicHOLas,  a  learned  Jesait  and  commen- 
tatiH  on  tbe  Scriptures,  was  bom  in  1555  at  Kamber- 
villetv,  in  Lorraine.  After  studying  tbe  languages,  he 
taught  ethics,  pbilunphy,  and  theology  at  WUrzburg 
and  Mentz,  in  which  last  city  he  died,  M »y  20,  ItilO, 
leaving  many  works,  of  which  the  following  ire  tbe 
principal:  Ht Plwruicomm,  Saddacaonim,et i^uautruia 
Stclu  (Fianeker,  1603 ;  Mentz,1604J :— Connunfuriiu  n 
Librai  Jot.,  JucL,  Ruth.,  Beg-, «  P-ruiip.  (ibid.  1 S09-10, 
2pt«.roL):-'/VtJ^iwwi£iUica(ibid.i6l:i):— AuUini 
H  llooda  (ibid.)  i—OpUKuta  Tktoiogka  (3  torn.  foL);-- 
and  otheis  which  are  collected  in  Iti  vols.  fuL  See  Film, 
BM.Jud.ai,6\6\  VI\nei,IItmdhuehdtrtlaol.Literalar, 

Be'red  (Heb.  id.  n^p,/™r,-  Sept.  Sipii  v.  r.  £a- 
pi^,  the  tint  named  of  three  sons  of  Zebulon  (Geit. 
ilvi,  14),and  head  of  the  family  of  tbe  ^unfifu  (Numb. 
xxvi,  26).     B.C.  dr.  1B64. 

Sereata*,  in  Gmek  mythology,  was  a  companion 
uf  jEneas,  who  gathered  up  the  armor  of  Hatmonides, 
the  prJEit  uf  Apollo  whom  .£neas  had  slain,  and  who 

8«tge  (Lau  etreui,  a  wax  Uper).  Those  in  a  low 
baun  were  called  murtars,  and  burned  during  matins  at 
the  choir  door.  Lyndwood  says  that  in  very  many 
churches  the  two  (i.  e.  on  the  altar)  were  fuiuiabed  by 
the  curate.— WalcutI,  Sacnd  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Sergeant  (pa^oT-xn^,  literally  rod'hotder.  Acts 
xvi,  85),  properly  a  Koman  Ikior,  the  public  servant 
who  bore  a  bundle  of  roda  before  the  magistrates  of 
cities  and  colonin  as  insignia  of  their  oAice,  and  who 
executed  tbe  sentences  which  they  pronounced.  Se« 
Smith,  Z««.  o/  Clan.  Aia.a,v."  Liclor." 
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Sergeant,  Jnns,  a  Cnngregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1710.  He  graduated  al  Yale 
College  in  1729,and  was  appointed  tutor  in  1731.  The 
Comraiasionera  for  Indian  Affairs  having  found  the 
Indians  living  at  Shilrtook  and  Unahttatooh,  on  the 

chose  Mr.  Sergeant  (or  that  position ;  and  he  went  in 

October,  1731,  to  examine  his  Iteld  of  tabor.  In  August, 
173fi.  he  was  ordained  at  Deerfield,  and  labored  with  the 
Indians  until  his  death,  July  27,  1749.  He  translated 
into  the  native  language  parts  of  the  Old  and  all  the 
New  Test,  excepting  the  book  of  Revelation.     During 

lizeil,  and  forty-two  became  mambcrs  of  the  Church. 
See  Spragne,  Afmfili  «/thr  Amtr.  Pvlpil,  i,  388. 

BergeBtlu.  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  companion 

of  ^neas,  who  ia  named  in  connection  with  the  sailing- 

ch  instituted  by  .Eneas.     His  vessel  stuck  fast  on  a 

.;  but  be  WIS  nevertheless  rewsrded  with  the  gift 

female  slave  from  the  hero  (Virgil,  A^ntid,  i,  51Ui 

v,  121,  etc.). 

SergiotB  (SeEtoiera,  or  Seboistk),  a  section  of  the 
Paulicianswhoheldinreneralion  tbe  memory  and  writ- 
igB  of  one  Sergius,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
:h  century.  Kisefforlaled  lo  a  division- hisfollowers 
being  known  as  Sergiots,  and  his  opponents  Baanites,  af- 
"  e  name  of  their  leader,  Baanea.  See  PauliciAns. 
ir'glna  Paulus  (Gnscited  Xipytot  llavAoc,  a 
Latin  name),  a  Koman  proconsul  in  command  at  Cyprus 
ho  was  convened  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
■s(Acuxiu,7).    A.D.41.    Sergius  U  described  by  tba 
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evangelist  as  a  **  dtscreet"  or  **  intelligent"  man ;  by  which 
we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
Hence  he  had  entertained  Ely  mas,  and  hence  also  he 
became  carious  to  hear  the  new  doctrine  which  the 
apostle  brought  to  the  island.  The  strongest  minds  at 
that  period  were  drawn  with  a  singular  fascination  to 
the  occult  studies  of  the  £ast;  and  the  ascendency  which 
Luke  represents  the  "sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over 
Sergius  illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times. 
For  other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Conybeare 
and  Uowson,  Life  and  EpuUe*  of  St,  Paul,  i,  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  the  arts 
of  the  impostor;  for,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
apostle,  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Noth- 
ing of  his  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  is  known 
from  Scripture.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
absndoned  his  post  as  governor  of  Cyprus;  but  the 
legends  assert  that  he  did  so,  and  followed  Paul ;  and 
that  eventually  he  went  with  the  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narbonne,  in  France,  of  which 
he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

The  title  (inaccurately  rendered  "deputy"  [q.  v.]) 
given  to  this  functionary  exhibits  one  of  those  minute 
accuracies  which,  apart  from  their  inspiration,  would 
substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a  genuine  and  contem- 
porary record.  Cyprus  was  originally  a  pratorian  prov- 
ince {<rrpaTijyiKyi%  and  not /)rocoMti/ar  ,*  but  it  was  left 
by  Augustus  under  the  senate,  and  hence  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul  (dv^vvaro^),  as  stated  by  the  evangel- 
ist (Acts  xiii,  6, 8, 12;  see  Dion  Cass,  liv,  528;  Kuinol, 
on  Ads  xiii,  7.  For  the  value  of  this  attestation  to 
Luke^s  accuracy,  see  Lardner,  Credibilitjf  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative,  i,  32  sq.).  Coins,  too,  are  still  extant  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius  Paulus, 
occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  govemorB  of  Cyprus 
(see  Akerroan,  Numismatic  JUitslraiiom,  p.  41;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  i,  176, 
187).— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Cyprus. 

Sergius,  St.  Several  saints  and  martyrs  occur  who 
bear  this  name. 

1.  One  is  usually  associsted  with  a  martyr  named 
Bacchus,  like  himself  a  native  of  Rome.  It  is  related 
that  they  were  accused  of  being  Christians,  and  exiled 
by  the  emperor  Maximian.  When  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Bacchus  was  tortured  to  death 
and  bis  body  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  who,  however,  would 
not  harm  it.  Sergius  was  then  taken  to  Rosaph,  in 
Syria,  and  tortured,  but  comforted  by  an  apparition  of 
Bacchus,  while  his  wounds  were  healed  by  an  angeL 
He  was  beheaded  in  290;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
credited  with  having  changed  the  name  of  Rosaph  to 
Sergiopolis,  while  the  martyr's  relics  were  preserved  in 
the  church  of  that  town.  Oct.  7  was' set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

2.  Another  Sergius,  whose  day  occurs  on  Jan.  23,  is 
said  to  have  been  martvred  under  Diocletian;  and  a 
third  was  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  in  Pal- 
estine, and,  together  with  other  monks,  was  attacked 
and  8lain  by  robbers  in  the  year  797.  His  day  is  on 
March  30. 

3.  Sergius,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, lived  in  the  former  hslf  of  the  9th  century, 
and  wn>te  De  Rebus  in  Re  Publico  et  Ecdesia  Gesiis — a 
liistory  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  from  the  Romish 
point  of  view,  which  embraced  the  period  from  Constan- 
tino Copronymus  to  Michael  II  Balbus,  but  is  now  lost. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  while  defending  the  worship  of 
images  (according  to  some  statements,  in  the  reign  of 
1^0  the  Isaurian ;  according  to  othen*,  in  that  of  The- 
ophilus),  deprived  of  his  goods,  and  exiled ;  for  which 
reason  Photius  termed  him  the  Confessor.  The  saints* 
calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  assigns  May  13  as  his 
day.  See  AusfuhrL  NeUigen-Lexikon  nebst  beiffefUgt, 
HeiL'Kalender  (Cologne  and  Frankfort,  1719),  p.  2006 
•q.^Ueizog,  Real-EncyHop,  a.  v. 


GtorgluB,  the  name  of  several  Roman  Catholic  pon- 
tiffs. 

I,  pope  from  687  to  701,  contemporary  with  the  Ven- 
erable B^e,  was  bom  at  Antioch  and  reared  at  Psler- 
mo.  The  most  noteworthy  event  of  his  administimioa 
was  a  dispute  with  the  Fastera  Church,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  separation  of  the  East  from  the  West. 
The  emperor  Justinian  II  had  convoked  an  oecumenical 
council  {Concilium  Quinsextvm)  at  Constantinople,  and 
legatee  were  sent  to  attend  it  by  Sergius,  who  signed  its 
decrees ;  but,  as  six  decrees  had  been  passed  which  were 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Rome  (e.  g.  omitting  nearly 
all  the  Latin  councibi  and  papal  decretals  from  the  li$t 
of  authentic  sources  of  Church  law,  acknowledging  the 
validity  of  the  whole  eighty-five  canones  apo^cUci,  de- 
nouncing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  prohibiting  fastini; 
on  Saturdays  during  Quadragesima,  making  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  equal  to  the  pope,  etc),  the  pope 
forbade  their  promulgation.  The  emperor  ordered  the 
imprisonment  of  the  refractory  pope,  but  was  bunself 
dethroned  after  a  revolt  in  his  armv.  Rome  continned 
to  reject  this  council,  and  this  occasioned  the  dispntes 
which  subsequently  divided  the  Church.  Sergius  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  other  hand,  in  restoring  the  commuuioa 
with  Rome  of  the  churches  which  had  been  alienated 
through  the  Controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters^  The 
other  prominent  incidents  of  his  pontificate  were  the 
founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Willibrod,  and 
the  issuing  of  an  onlinance  by  which  the  A^mus  JM 
was  required  to  be  sung  three  times  before  the  commaii- 
ion  in  the  ser^Mce  of  the  mass.  Oct.  9  was  set  apart  in 
commemoration  of  this  pope. 

II,  pope  from  844  to  847.  He  contributed  materisllr 
to  the  exalution  of  the  papacy  by  daring  to  disregud 
the  requirement  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  his  ac- 
cession and  consecration  by  the  civil  power,  and  by 
maintaining  his  position  in  the  face  of  the  protest  rait«d 
by  the  emperor  Lothaire  against  this  infraction  of  tlie 
law  of  the  realm.  The  controversy  of  Paschasius  Kad- 
bertus  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  this  pope. 

III,  pope  from  904  to  911,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  influence  of  the  shameless  Theodora  and  her  no  less 
shameless  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora,  the  actual 
rulers  of  the  time  in  Rome.  He  was  grossly  iraniorsl, 
and  lived  in  licentious  relations  with  Marosia,  who  bore 
him  several  children,  among  them  t  he  future  pope  John 
XI,  though  the  latter  statement  is  denied  by  many  re- 
spectable authorities.  The  only  noteworthy  events  of 
his  pontificate  were  his  approval  of  the  fourth  marriage 
of  the  emperor  Leo  Philosophus,  which  a  subsequent 
synod  at  Constantinople  (920)  condemned,  and  the  re- 
newed introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  at  Clugny 
by  the  abbot  Bemo. 

*  IV,  pope  from  1009  to  1012,  previously  bishop  of 
Alba.  With  him  began  the  custom  that  the  popes 
should  adopt  a  new  name  on  assuming  the  tiars.  The 
story  has  it  that  Sergius  was  formerly  called  Bocat  di 
Porco,  L  e.  swine's  snouts  Being  ashamed  of  the  name, 
he  assumed  that  of  Sergius,  and  thus  introduced  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  popes. 
— Hereog,  Real'Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Serlpandi,  Girolamo.  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Naples,  May  6, 1493.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  entered  the  order  of  the  Augusiines,  in  1507, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  study  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  at  Sienna  in  1515,  professor  of  theology 
at  Bologna  in  1517,  and  vicar-general  in  1528.  He  then 
gave  himself  to  preaching  with  great  success;  but  in 
1539  he  was  elected  general  of  his  order,  and  in  1547 
was  re^lecteil.  He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Aquils^ 
in  1551 ;  but  was  drawn  from  retirement  by  a  mission 
from  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  emperor  in  1554,  where- 
upon he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Salerno.  In  1561 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  designated  as  one  of  the  ps- 
pal  legates  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  died,  March 
17, 1563,  worn  out  with  toil.     His  character  was  one  of 
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singuUir  pietjr,  benevolence,  and  modesty.  He  wrote  a 
Dumber  of  ecclesiastical  works  and  sermons,  besides  a 
commentary  on  Romans  and  Galatians.  See  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Bioff,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

SeijaantB,  servants  in  monastic  offices:  those  of 
the  church,  the  guest-house,  refectory,  and  infirmary 
were  Mibordinate  officers.  The  first  was  the  bell-ringer, 
except  for  high  mass,  vespers,  matins,  and  obits.  The 
candle-lighter,  except  round  the  high-altar  (he  also  laid 
oat  the  vestments  for  the  celebrant  at  the  high-altar), 
was  the  chandler,  who  made  all  the  wax  candles,  and  as- 
tttted  the  subsacrist  in  baking  the  hosts.  The  seijeant 
of  the  infirmary  was  the  barber,  and,  with  the  clerk  a^d 
cook,  waited  on  the  monks  who  were  sick  or  aged. — 
\y  alcott,  Saered  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Sermon  (Lat.  sennOf  "a  discourse'*),  a  discourse  de- 
livered in  public  religious  services.    In  the  early  Church 
sermons  were  called  tractates  (expository),  disputations 
(argumentative  and  controversial),  aUocutiofts,  and  by 
the  Greeks  di^aftKaXiai  (doctrinal),  or  homilies  (famil- 
iar addresees).     The  place  of  the  sermon  in  the  service 
\izi  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  psalms  and  les- 
sons out  of  the  Scriptures,  before  the  catechumens  were 
disroirssed.     The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver 
the  sermon  was  the  bishop,  when  he  was  present,  or  one 
of  bis  presbyters  in  any  church  from  which  he  was  ab- 
sent: then  it  was  considered  as  the  bishop  preaching 
by  proxy.     In  some  cases  a  special  commission  was 
p^v&i  to  a  layman  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  then  he 
might  do  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop's  commission 
fur  ihat  time.     This  applied  to  the  public  services  in 
the  chiu'ches,  and  was  not  necessary  when  laymen  did  it 
ill  a  private  way  as  catechists  in  their  catechetic  schools, 
as  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.     Sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  two  or  three  sermons  would  be  preached  in 
ihe  same  assembly,  first  by  the  presbyters  and  then  by 
the  bishop.     Or,  if  more  than  one  bishop  were  present, 
several  of  them  would  preach  one  after  another,  reserv- 
inj;  the  last  place  for  the  most  honorable  person.     In 
some  places  sermons  were  preached  every  day,  especially 
in  Lent  and  the  festival-days  of  Easter.    In  larger  towns 
■ud  cities^  it  seems  probable  that  two  sermons  were 
delivered  on  Sunday;  but  this  custom  did  not  prevail 
in  ihe  country  parishes.     The  sermon  was  either,  1,  an 
exposition  of  Scripture ;  2,  a  panegyrical  discourse  upon 
some  Muit  or  martyr;  3,  a  sermon  upon  some  particular 
time,  occasion,  festival;  or,  4,  a  sermon  upon  a  particu- 
lar doctrine,  against  heresy,  or  to  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.    All  of  these  have  examples  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Chryaostom  and  Augustine.    Origen  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  deliver  his  sermons  extempore,  it 
liaving  been  the  general  practice  to  carefully  compose 
and  write  them  beforehand.    It  was  customary  to  iutro- 
diuie  the  sermon  with  a  short  prayer  for  divine  assistance 
for  the  preacher  and  his  hearers ;  and  sometimes,  if  occa- 
sion required,  this  prayer  was  said  in  the  middle  of  the 
(tiacoarse.    It  was  usual  in  many  places,  before  beginning 
the  sermon,  for  the  preacher  to  use  the  common  saluta- 
tion Pax  vobis,  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  or  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you."     There  was  no  general  rule  as  to  the  length 
nf  the  sermon,  that  being  doubtless  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  e.  g.  whether  one  or  more 
sermooB  were  to  be  delivered.     Scarcely  any  of  them 
would  take  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  many  of  them  not 
more  than  half  that  time.     It  was  not  considered,  by 
msnj  in  the  ancient  Church,  to  be  improper  for  the 
preacher  to  deliver  a  sermon  prepared  by  another  per- 
son, they  holding  that  it  is  "  lawful  for  a  man  to  preach 
Ihe  compositions  of  more  eloquent  men,  provided  he 
a»mpo»e  his  own  life  answerable  to  God's  Word."     The 
sermon  was  always  concluded  with  a  doxology  to  the 
Huly  Trinity.    The  posture  of  preacher  and  bearers  was 
K^uerally  the  reverse  of  that  prevalent  now,  for  then 
the  preacher  sat  and  his  hearers  stood.     It  was  a  pe- 
cvLllor  costom  in  the  African  Church,  when  the  preacher 
o^uced  bo  cite  some  remarkable  text  of  Scripture  In 


the  middle  of  his  sermon,  for  the  people  to  join  with 
him  in  repeating  the  remainder  of  it.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  done  to  encourage  the  people  to  hear,  reail,  and 
remember  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  very  general  cus- 
tom for  the  people  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
sermon  by  public  applause,  manifested  by  words  (as 
"  orthodox"),  or  signs,  or  clapping  of  hands.  We  notice 
also  the  custom,  prevailing  among  many  ancient  hear- 
ers, of  writing  down  the  sermons,  word  for  word,  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  by  this  means  some  extempore  dis- 
courses were  handed  down  to  posterity.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  A  ntiq,  p.  705  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  ArcAaol,  s.  v. 

SERMON  ON  THE  Mount,  the  common  name  of  a 
discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  and  a  mul- 
titude on  a  mountain  near  Capernaum,  A.D.  27,  perhaps 
in  May,  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  public  minis- 
try. It  is  a  complete  system  of  the  moral  law,  in  the 
spiritual  form  which  it  assumes  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  has  deservedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  learned  exposition  (Matt,  v,  vi,  vii ; 
Luke  vi,  20  sq.  Comp.  Mark  ix,  47  sq. ;  Matt,  xviii,  8, 
9).  The  best  complete  exposition  is  certainly  that  of 
Thohick,  Berffpredifft  (4th  ed.  1856).  An  earlier  edition 
has  been  translated  into  English  (1843,  2  vols.).  See 
also  Yalenti,  Commentar  Ub.  d,  Bergpred.  (Basel,  1849); 
Mackintyre,  Expos,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lond. 
1854) ;  Pitman,  Comment,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(ibid.  1852);  Todd,  id.  (ibid.  1866);  Trench,  Expos,  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ibid.  1851) ;  and  the  literature 
cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  ProfframmcUum,  p.  82;  and 
Uase,  Ldien  Jesu,  p.  121.    See  Jksus. 

Srkmon  on  the  Mount,  The,  atui  the  Talnutd,  In 
the  essay  prepared  by  the  late  E.  Deutsch  entitled  The 
Talmud,  among  other  daring  statements  we  find  also 
the  following :  ^  We  need  not  urge  the  priority  of  the 
Talmud  to  the  New  Test. ...  To  assume  that  the  Tal- 
mud has  borrowed  from  the  New  Test,  would  be  like  as- 
suming that  Sanscrit  sprang  from  Latin,  or  that  French 
was  developed  from  the  Norman  words  found  in  Eng- 
lish." Similar  is  the  remark  of  Rdnan :  ^*  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that,  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  be- 
ing posterior  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  appropriations  might 
have  been  made  by  the  Jewish  compilers  from  the  Chris- 
tian morality.  But  that  is  inadmissible;  there  was  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  syna- 
gogue" {Life  of  Jesus,  p.  108).  Statements  like  these 
have  been,  and  will  be,  taken  as  true,  especially  by  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  pains  of  examining  for  them- 
selves; but  sober-minded  scholars  have  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent results.  Says  Mr.  Farrar :  "  Some  excellent  max- 
ims—even some  close  parallels  t«  the  utterances  of  Christ 
— may  be  quoted,  of  coarse,  from  the  Talmud,  where 
they  lie  imbedded  like  pearls  in  *a  sea'  of  obscurity  and 
mud.  It  seems  to  me  indisputable,  and  a  matter  which 
every  one  can  now  verify  for  himself,  that  these  are 
amazingly  few,  considering  the  vast  bulk  of  national 
literature  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And,  after  all, 
who  shall  prove  to  us  that  these  sayings  were  always 
uttered  bv  the  rabbins  to  whom  thev  are  attributed? 
Who  will  supply  us  with  the  faintest  approach  to  a 
proof  that,  when  not  founded  on  the  Old  Test.,  they 
were  not  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  Christian  influ- 
ence or  Christian  thought?"  {Life  of  Christ,  ii,  486.) 
According  to  our  judgment,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
arriving  at  a  just  estimate  as  to  which  copied,  and 
this  is  to  give  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Talmud  with 
the  author  who  uttered  the  sentence,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  The  date  of  the  author  must  settle 
the  question  once  for  all,  and  this  is  our  purpose  in  the 
sequeL 

Matt  V,  8:  "Blesred  nre  the  poor  In  spirit" — Sanhedrin^ 
fol.  43  b :  "  R.  Jot^hna  lien-LevS  [A.D.  S19-879J 
said,  Behold,  how  ncceptnble  before  the  Lord 
are  the  humble.  While  the  temple  Bt<M>d, 
meat-offerings  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
«xt)intion  for  »\n»  conmiUt«d ;  bat  sn  bumble 
spirit  ^nch  n  one  a>*  ImmolAtes  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  the  iucHuutiun  of  the  heart  on 
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the  altar  of  bis  duty  to  his  God,  is  accepts 
ed  in  place  of  sacritlces,  as  the  pHalmiut  euys 
(li,  19),  *Tbe  sacriflces  of  God  are  a  broken 
epirit^"  (comp.  Sotah,  fol.  6). 
Matt.  V,  7:  "Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  tbey  ahall  ob- 
tain mercy,  "—^i^fta^  fol.  101  b:  "KGamaliel 
II  [A.D.  80-118]  said,  lie  who  is  merciful  tow- 
ards his  fellow-creatures  shall  receive  mercy 
flx>m  heaven  above." 
"  y,  10:  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness*  sake,"  etc. — Baoa  Kamma.  fol. 
93  a :  "  Kiibbi  Abbnhn  [A.D.  279-8x0]  8aid,  Be 
rather  one  of  the  persecuted  than  of  the  per- 
secutors." 
"  Y,  19 :  ••  Whosoever,  tlierefore,  shall  break  one,"  etc. 
—Firke  A  both,  ii,  1 :  "  Kabbi  [i.  e.  Judah  hak- 
Kodesh,  d.  A.D.  190]  said.  Be  eonally  attentive 
to  the  light  and  to  the  weighty  command- 
ments." 

y,  22:  "Bnilsaynuto  yon,  that  whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother,"  exc—Sanhedriii^  fol.  68  b: 
"Resh  Lakish  [A.D.  219-280]  baid.  Whoso- 
ever lifts  np  his  baud  aniinst  hitt  neighbor, 
though  he  do  not  strike  nim,  is  called  an  of- 
fender and  sinner." 

y,  24:  "  Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way :  first  be  reconciled,"  etc.— Mishna,  Yomn, 
viii,  9:  "R.  Eleazar  l>en-AKariah  [d.  A.D.  82] 
says.  The  transgression  which  a  man  commits 
against  Gk)d,  the  dii^  of  atonement  expiates : 
but  the  transgression  which  he  commits 
against  his  neighbor  it  does  not  expiate,  un- 
less be  has  satisfied  his  neighbor." 

V,  28:  "  But  I  say  unto  yon,  that  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  commiiteth  adul- 
tery." etc.-  Berachoth,  fol.  24  a :  " Rabbi  Sh^- 
shein  [flourished  cir.  A.D.  28fi]  says.  Who- 
soever looketb  on  the  little  finger  of  a  woman 
with  a  lustful  eye  is  considered  as  having 
committed  adultery." 

y,  40:  "And  take  awav  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also."  — ^ta  KammOy  fol.  92,  col.  2: 
"  Rabba  [A.D.  820-363]  said  to  Rabba  the  son 
of  Mar,  How  is  that  popular  saying  ?— If  any 
one  afk  for  thy  ass,  give  him  the  saddle  also." 

y,  44:  "Bleesthemthatcurseyon."*— SbnAcdn'n,  fol. 
48  b  and  49  a :  "  R.  Jehudah  [d.  A.D.  190]  said, 
Be  rather  of  the  accursed  than  of  those  that 
curse." 

vl,  1 :  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  yonr  alms  before 
men  to  be  ceeu  of  them."— CfAofTipn,  fol.  6,  col. 
1 :  "  Rabbi  Yanai  [cir.  A.D.  120]  said  to  a  man 
who  gave  alms  in  such  a  public  manner.  Yon 
had  better  not  given  him  anything;  in  the 
way  you  gave  it  to  him  yoa  must  nave  ban 
his  feelings." 
"  yi,  26:  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow 
not,"  etc  —Kiddtuthin,  fol.  82,  col.  2:  "R.  Si- 
mon ben-Eleazar  [who  lived  in  the  8d  century 
A.D.]  said.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  a  beast  or  a 
bird  that  followed  a  trade?  and  yet  they  are 
fed  withont  toil.  But  thefe  were  only  created 
to  minister  to  me,  while  I  was  created  to  min- 
ister to  my  mf  aker.  '  Was  it  not  right,  then, 
that  I  should  be  supported  withont  toil? 
But  I  have  marred  my  work  and  forfeited 
mysupport." 

yii,  2:  "With  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  agviin.—Sanhedrin^  fol.  100, 
col.  1 :  "  Rabbi  Meir  [q.  v.]  said.  With  what 
measure  man  metes  it  shall  be  measured  to 
him  from  heaven." 

yii,  4:  "  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye," 
etc— Baba Bathra,to\.\B, col. 2:  " R Jochanan 
[A.D.  199-279],  snrnamed  Biir-Nap*ha.  said. 
Do  tbey  say,  Take  the  splinter  ont  of  thine 
eye,  he  will  answer.  Remove  the  beam  ont  of 
thine  own  eye." 

It  is  strange  that,  concemine  this  Talmndic 
qaotatlon  (in  the  HebraietL,  N.Y., March,  1879), 
a  ral)bi  should  have  naid.  The  familiar  prov- 
erb in  Matthew  and  Luke  vi,  42  .  .  ..is,  as  is 
well  known  («ic.M,  like  most  sentences  of 
that  kind  in  the  New  Test.,  borrowed  fn>m 
conlemporaneons  Jewish  literature."  But  the 
chronological  date  of  the  author  of  that  sen- 
tence is  the  best  proof  for  the  superficiality 
of  statements  made  by  men  who,  for  the  cake 
of  the  Talmud,  try  to  disparage  the  New  Test. 
The  New  TesL  sentence  is  also  illustrated 
in  Erachin,  fol.  16,  col.  2,  where  R.  Tarphon 
[dr.  A.D.  120]  says,  "It  wonld  greatly  aston- 
ish me  if  there  could  be  found  any  one  in  this 
age  who  wonld  receive  an  admonition.  If 
be  be  admonished  to  take  the  splinter  ont  of 
his  eye,  he  would  answer.  Take  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own." 

yil,  5:  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  ont  the  beam  ont 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shall  thou  see,"  etc. 
~ln  liaba  Meina,  foL  107,  col.  2,  and  Baba  Bo- 
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f  Aro,  foL  60,  col.  2,  we  read :  "  Reah  Lakiab  [cir. 
A.D.  276]  said.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tbe 
passage  'Examine  yourself  and  search* 
(Zeph.  II,  1).  He  who  will  reprove  otii^* 
must  himself  be  pore  and  spoUese.** 
Matt  yil,  18:  "Therefore  all  tnings  whateoever  ye  wcmtl 
that  man  ahoold  do  to  yoa,  do  ye  even  so  t^ 
them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  propbci ' 
^Sabbath,  fol.  61,  col.  I:  "  llillel  [q.  v.]  sai4, 

»nn  httjii'^B  -jn-'Ki  nb'^3  ri^rn  ''n 

— i.  e.  *' Whatever  yoa  should  not  like  to  t« 
done  auto  you,  do  not  to  others.  This  it  tb« 
essence  of  the  divine  law :  all  the  rest  is  cod- 
mentary  only." 

Since  this  sentence  of  Hillel  has  before 
the  hobby  of  modern  Jewish  TalmodtstN  aj 
Dentsch  and  others,  and  of  ChristiaD  whitr* 
who,  like  Renan,  follow  their  Jewish  \t»^tn 
anthinkingly,  we  must  speak  a  few  «o.r< 
concerning  it.  In  his  lectnres  on  JtatoMi 
and  itM  Uistory^  the  late  rabbi  Gelger.  of  ^f- 
lin,  boldly  affirms  that  Jesnii  was  a  Ph^no'c 
and  a  follower  of  Hillel,  who  never  gave  utirr- 
ance  to  a  new  idea  ("Einen  iieuen  6ed.iBkf<> 
eprach  er  keinesweges  anan*  "BiUcl,**  it 
save,  "  was  a  genuine  reformer  :**  bat  vibert.D 
thfe  reformathm  consisted  Dr.  Geieer  di*!  ^A 
telL  It  was  not  necessary,  for  Gelger>airtRi|.; 
was  to  disparage  Jesus ;  and  the  idea  that  Bn- 
lel  was  a  gennine  reformer,  and  Jesns  mettr 
an  imitator,  must  have  been  aa  striking  ai  tie 
smoke-utterance  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 

As  tu  Benan  and  Deutscb,  we  will  quote 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Liddon  in  his  BaamfU% 
Lectures  for  1866  (N.  Y.  1809,  4th  ed.  p.  W  - 
**  Renan  suggests,  not  with(»Qt  some  he»i;»- 
tiou,  that  Hfilel  waa  the  real  teacher  of  Jese?" 
("Hillel  fut  le  vrai  maitre  de  J^sos^sll  tA 
permis  de  parler  de  maitre  qnand  il  tVf.t 
d'unesi  haute  originality"  [  Tie d^JSenu, p. 39  . 
**  As  an  instance/*  says  Dr.  Liddon  {in  «  f  to*- 
note).  "  of  our  Lord's  real  Isdependeoce  *>( 
Hillel,  a  single  example  may  saffice.  A  rv- 
cent  writer  on  the  Talmnd  gives  the  fotk^w- 
ing  story :  *  One  day  a  heathen  went  to  Sbsm- 
mai,  the  bead  of  the  rival  academy,  and  ju>k- 
ed  him,  mockingly,  to  convert  him  to  the  h* 
while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The  frste  ma»r(. 
tamed  him  from  the  do(»r.  He  then  went  t't 
Hillel,  who  gave  him  that  reply— since  »>• 
widelv  propagated— Do  not  onto  another.  t\. 
This  IB  the  whole  law;  the  rest  is  iper<r!} 
commentary' "  {Literary  Renurinf  [N.  Y.  lrC4 . 
p.  817).  The  writer  In  the  Ovarierly  Btnr' 
(October,  1867,  p.  441,  art "  The  Talmod")  ap- 
pears to  assume  the  identity  of  HiUers  *9\- 
Ing  with  the  precept  of  nnr  blesMd  I/*'*! 
(lllatt.  vii,  12:  Luke  vi,  »1).  Yet,  in  trath, 
how  wide  is  the  interval  between  the  merrlf 
negative  rule  of  the  Jewish  preeideut  aad  r^f 

positive  precept  —  ooa  &•>  ^c^Xirre  iva  TM^c- 
bfilv  oi  iiv^pmwoi,  oStm  «<■«  irlMtlt  voterrc  avrwt— 

of  the  Divine  Master.'* 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  precc;-: 
(Matt,  vii,  12)  as  to  1  ta  belnjr  coimdered  w  a 
fresh  discovery  in  moral  ^eience,  must  cer- 
tainly Hillel  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality in  respect  to  it.  It  existed  loos  be^ 
fore  his  time.  In  the  Apocryphal  bonk  Ti^'t 
we  read  words  like  those  which  he  D»<d 
(iv,  15) :  b  /Kffcit,  im^^'t  wotwiem  ("Da  thtt  u 
no  man  which  thou  hat  est**);  and  in  Eccivs 

XXXi,  15:  von  TO  rov  vXiitfiov  Ik  veartov  ciu  »t> 
vttfTi  wptifnurt  6ta»9ov  (i.  e.  **  Jndge  of  the  di^ 
position  of  thy  neighbor  by  th)-wclf ").  Ai>- 
cient  histoiy  bears  ample  testlmf^y  co  i^« 
existence  of  this  maxim  among  ibc  aocicBt 
Greeks  long  before  the  lime  of  Hillel.  TbD< 
Di4»genes  Inertias  relates  that  Arieintle.  be- 
ing asked  how  we  ought  U*  carry  AarRire! 
to  our  friends,  answered,  **As  we  wish  ther 
would  carry  themselves  to  uk**  Isi<r«tt^. 
who  lived  foar  hundred  years  befi>re  the  fQb- 
llcatlon  of  the  (Sospel,  said :  a  wa^xe^'f  *9 

irtpttv  ujyfiotxr^t  TuDra  TPtv  &\XoK  m>I  vwmi — 

L  e.  "  We  mnst  not  do  to  others  that  wbiib 
wonld  cause  anger  if  it  were  done  to  uor- 
aelvee.**  In  its  negatlye  ft»rm  thegitUJeanV 
of  onr  Saviour,  which  Locke  designates  ■»  the 
foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  is  al«o  ft'OBi 
among  the  savings  of  Confhcius:  "What  y«:: 
do  not  wish  done  to  yonrseWea,  do  b<h  d"  t" 
others:*'  or,  as  In  the  OonceraatiiDns  <bk.  it. 
ch.  xxiiiX  where  it  appears  condenMd  like  i 
telegram:  Ki  su  pot  Pk  ^  He  it  mmi— 1.  «- 
"8eif  what  not  wish,  not  do  ui  man." 
**   yii,  84»87:  "  Therefore  whooueyer  heareih  these  aj- 
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logs  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken 
bim  Quio  a  wise  man,  which  bnllt  his  hoaee 
apon  a  n»ck,"  etc.— /><rAw  Aboth,  111.  17: 
'*  R.  Blieser  ben-Azariah  Cd.  A.D.  82]  sttid,  He 
wh««e  buuwledffe  eurpamtea  his  good  deed9 
may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  many  branch- 
es and  A  »cauty  root — every  wind  ithake^  and 
i]pro«)t8  it.  But  be  who«e  good  deeds  excel 
his  knowledge  may  be  compared  lo  a  tree 
with  n  few  branches  and  stning  roots :  if  all 
the  harricanes  in  the  world  should  come  and 
storm  against  it,  they  conld  not  move  it  fi'om 
its  place.'* 

A  both  di  R.  Nathan^c.  zxW,  Ellsha  ben- Aba- 
yah  [cir.  A.D.  13S]  said :  '*  A  man  who  stadles 
the  law,  and  act«  in  accordance  with  its  com- 
mandments, is  likened  onto  a  man  who  bailds 
a  house  the  fi>andation  of  which  is  made  of 
freestone,  and  the  saperstmcture  of  bricks. 
Sturm  and  flood  cannot  injare  the  house. 
Bnt  he  who  stndies  the  law,  bnt  is  destitute 
of  good  actions,  is  likened  unto  the  man  who 
builds  the  foundation  of  his  house  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  raises  the  upper  stories  with 
solid  stone.  The  flood  will  soon  undermine 
-  and  overturn  the  house.** 

From  these  parallels,  which  could  be,  perhaps,  some- 
what increased,  the  impartial  critic  will  make  his  own 
inferences.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  parallel  to  each  sentence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contains 
manv  allusions  to  the  manner  in  which  Pharisaism  dis- 
charged the  religious  duties,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
oar  aim  was  to  give  the  authority  of  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  order  to  fix  the  chronology.  The  date  added 
to  each  rabbi  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the  Jewish 
historian  Dr.  Grfttz ;  and  the  claim  that  the  New  Test. 
copied  the  Talmud  must  accordingly  be  stigmatized, 
ouce  for  all,  as  a  vain  glorification  of  reformed  Judaism, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  rejects  the  Talmud  as  a  re- 
ligions code,  but,  on  the  other,  makes  use  of  it  for  con- 
troversial purposes.     (R  P.) 

Sennonizing,  the  act  or  system  of  constnicting 
aerroona.  While  other  forms  of  religious  address  have 
had  their  successive  periods  of  predominance,  the  ser- 
mon has  maintained  the  rank  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance since  the  time  when  our  Lord  delivered  his  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

L  History  of  the  Subject, — The  age  of  the  Church 
fathers  was  that  in  which  the  homUy  most  prevailed. 
The  medieval  period  was  that  of  postils.  During  both 
these  periods  the  quality  and  character  of  religious  dis- 
courses fi^reatly  declined,  and  the  true  idea  of  Christian 
preaching  became  at  length  nearly  lost.  To  speak  in 
the  most  guarded  manner,  it  was  overshadowed  amid 
the  ceremonials  of  worship  and  the  abounding  spirit  of 
woridlinesa. 

The  reformers  availed  themselves  of  preaching  as  the 
means  of  combating  the  errors  and  superstitions  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen.  Thev  set  themselves 
diligently  to  proclaiming  the  essential  truths  of  God*s 
Word,  and  by  them  the  sermon  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal importance.  That  importance  has  been  so  fully 
recognised  in  modem  times  that  the  sermon  has  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  the  correlate  of  preaching  it- 
self. The  exhortation  and  the  homily  still  have  a  place 
among  religious  addresses,  but  it  is  not  said  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  that  they  preach  exhortations  or  homilies. 
If  they  preach,  in  any  proper  sense,  they  preach  ser- 
mons. Menoe  none  who  regard  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions, "  Asye  go,  preach,"  "  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  of  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept ^  Preach  the  Word,"  can  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
bwt  methods  of  constructing  sermons. 

II.  Rwles, — Sermonizing  may  l)e  said  to  embrace  the 
two  important  particulars  of  plan  and  style. 

1.  Plan, — Little  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  a  good 
plan  is  essential  to  a  good  sermon.  It  is  by  no  means 
essential  that  the  plan  be  formally  stated  or  even  made 
perceptible  to  the  hearer,  but  it  is  needed  to  guide  the 
thought  and  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  speaker.  The 
preacher  who  has  no  plan  is  liable  to  wander  from  his 


proper  line  of  thought,  to  repeat  himself,  to  confuse  his 
hearers,  and  to  fail  in  all  the  important  objects  of  a  ser- 
mon. Superficial  readers  have  imagined,  and  some- 
times asserted,  that  the  sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  uttered  without  plan.  Careful  analysis  will, 
however,  reveal  in  every  instance  an  underlying  or  per- 
vading plan  well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Still 
it  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  judging  from  the  reports 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  not  only  during  the 
New-Test,  period,  but  during  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies, but  little,  if  any,  attention  was  given  to  artificial 
or  minutely  drawn  plans.  The  style  of  preaching  dur- 
ing the  patristic  age  being  for  the  greater  part  exposi- 
tory, preachers  were  naturally  held  to  the  order  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture  expounded.  To  whatever  extent 
panegyrics  were  introduced  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  the  order  of  narration 
was  naturally  followed.  Karely  were  the  formal  parts 
of  an  oration,  as  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
rhetoricians,  distinctly  developed  in  sermons.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  schoolmen  of  the  12th  century  and  later 
to  apply  the  minutiie  of  ancient  rhetoric  and  logic  to  the 
framework  of  sermons.  That  application  was,  however, 
so  ingeniously  made  by  them  as  to  project  its  influ- 
ence downward  through  successive  centuries.  That  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  the  preaching  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  of  various  countries  even  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  prevailing  fault  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  scholastic  method  of  sermonizing  has  been 
that  of  excess  in  deuil.  By  not  a  few  authors  it  has 
been  drawn  out  into  a  minuteness  of  divbion  and  sub- 
division, and,  in  short,  an  extreme  of  artificiality  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  all  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 
Not  only  professed  scholastics,  but  various  writers  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  have  bewildered  themselves 
and  their  readers  with  their  tedious  and  multiplied 
schemes  of  suggestion  and  division.  Whoever  has  the 
curiosit}'  to  see  this  statement  illustrated  may  find  am- 
ple material  in  a  joint  comparison  of  bishop  Wilkins's 
Gift  of  Preaching^  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition 
of  a  Sermon,  and  G.  W.  Hervey's  Christian  Rhetoric. 
While  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  sense  these  three 
books  represent  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  also  the  17tb,  the  18th,  and  the  19th 
centuries,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they  rep- 
resent an  antique  fashion,  together  with  the  action  of  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  of  which  more  or  less  appear  in 
every  age. 

Willcins,  seeking  to  simplify  the  detailed  processes 
of  preceding  writers,  so  as  to  enable  preachers  to  "teach 
clearly,  convince  strongly,  and  persuade  powerfully," 
gives  schemes  of  explication,  confirmation,  and  applica- 
tion which  cover  six  continuous  duodecimo  pages. 

Claude,  in  order  to  help  preachers  avoid  "  poor,  dry, 
and  spiritless  ol>servations,"  and  also  to  reduce  "obscure 
matters  to  a  natural,  popular,  and  modem  air,"  prescribes 
twenty-seven  different  sources  of  observations,  designed 
to  aid  thought  and  facilitate  invention.  They  are  prac- 
tically copied  from  the  Loci  Comnutnes,or  Commor^pkuxSy 
of  Aristotle,  one  only  of  his  twentj^-eight  being  omitted. 

Hervey,  in  the  modest  endeavor  to  do  what  he  thinks 
all  other  American  writers  have  failed  to  do— namely, 
"to  find  the  true  groundworks  of  homiletics,  and  to 
reduce  the  science  to  something  like  a  clear  and  suffi- 
cient system" — ^not  only  repeats  the  twenty-seven  topics 
of  Claude,  but,  on  his  own  account,  enumerates  and  ex- 
emplifies forty-one  kinds  of  topical  division ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  excesses  have  called 
forth  both  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  have  even  pro- 
voked some  minds  to  the  rejection,  if  not  of  all  plans, 
yet  of  all  divisions  of  a  sermon.  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  represented  the  opposition  of  his  period  to 
the  scholastic  system  in  his  Dialogues  concerning  Elo- 
quence, He  said,  "For  the  most  part,  divisions  give 
only  a  seeming  order,  while  they  really  mangle  and  clog 
a  discourse  by  separating  it  into  two  or  three  parts 
which  must  interrupt  the  orator's  action  and  the  effect 
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it  ought  to  produce.  There  remains  no  true  unity  after 
such  divisions,  seeing  they  make  two  or  three  differ- 
ent discourses,  which  are  joined  into  one  only  by  an  ar- 
bitrary connection.  Three  sermons  preached  at  differ- 
ent times,  if  they  be  formed  upon  some  regular  concert- 
ed plan,  make  one  piece  or  entire  discourse  as  much  as 
the  three  points  of  any  of  these  sermons  make  one  whole 
by  being  joined  and  delivered  together.'^  That  Fene- 
lon,  in  the  above  quotation,  was  arguing  against  the 
abuses  of  division,  rather  than  against  proper  plans  of 
discourse,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  his  own  subse- 
quent directions  as  to  the  plan  and  development  of  a 
sermon.  **  We  ought,"  said  he, ''  at  first  to  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  our  subject,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  audience  by  a  modest  introduction,  a  respectful 
address,  and  the  genuine  marks  of  candor  and  probity. 
Then  we  should  establish  those  principles  on  which  we 
design  to  argue,  and  in  a  clear,  easy,  sensible  manner, 
propose  the  principal  facts  we  are  to  build  on,  insisting 
chiefly  on  those  circumstances  of  which  we  intend  to 
make  use  afterwards.  From  these  principles  and  facts 
we  must  draw  just  consequences,  and  argue  in  such  a 
clear  and  well-connected  manner  that  all  our  proofs  may 
support  each  other,  and  so  be  the  more  remembered. 
Every  step  we  advance,  our  discourse  ought  to  grow 
stronger,  so  that  the  hearers  may  gradually  perceive  the 
force  and  evidence  of  the  truth ;  and  then  we  ought  to 
display  it  in  such  lively  images  and  movements  as  are 
proper  to  excite  the  passions.**  A  following  sentence 
discloses  more  definitely  the  view  of  Fenelon :  **  We 
ought  to  choose  some  method,  but  such  a  method  as  is 
not  discovered  and  promised  in  the  beginning  of  our 
discourse."  In  this  he  admits  the  importance,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  a  plan,  but  denies  the  propriety  of  stat- 
ing the  plan  in  advance.  In  respect  to  the  latter  item, 
it  is  safe  to  believe  that  different  subjects  and  occasions 
may  make  different  requisitions  of  the  preacher — cir- 
cumstances not  seldom  occurring  in  which  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  plan  may  conduce  greatly  to  the  appropri- 
ate objects  of  a  sermon.  At  other  times  and  on  other 
subjects,  it  may  be  better  to  carry  the  hearers  insensi- 
bly along  to  conclusions,  without  disclosing  the  proc- 
esses or  marking  the  steps  by  which  the  conclusions  are 
reached.  The  governing  principle  in  this  matter  should 
be  that'of  adaptation.  Hence  any  attempt  to  fix  arbi- 
trary and  unvan'ing  rules  must  result  in  failure.  But 
the  preacher  should  not,  on  this  account,  make  the  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  prepare  and  deliver  sermons  with- 
out plan.  He  should  rather  accustom  himself  to  habits 
and  forms  of  close  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  study- 
ing carefully  the  adaptation  of  the  most  ayailable  forms 
to  different  classes  of  subjects  and  occasions.  By  this 
means,  he  may  rise  above  the  necessity  of  loading  down 
his  mind  with  numerous  rules,  and  attain  not  only  facil- 
ity, but  correctness  of  mental  action  in  shaping  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  comprehension  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
hearers.  On  this  plan,  an  essential  and  ever-increasing 
variety,  both  in  the  form  and  matter  of  his  discourses, 
may  be  secured;  while  without  it,  or  some  himilar  mode 
of  procedure,  there  is  great  danger  of  falling  into  ruts 
or  grooves  of  thought  which,  however  easy  to  the 
preacher,  become  trite  and  wearisome  to  hearers.  If, 
then,  his  logical  plans  be  set  on  fire  with  evangelical 
love  and  a  consuming  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  men, 
he  will  be  able  to  produce  sermons  of  the  highest  rhe- 
torical power. 

According  to  all  the  best  authorities,  a  sermon  should 
have  an  oi^^nic  structure — at  least  an  introduction,  an 
argument,  and  a  conclusion.  In  cases  of  extreme  brev- 
ity, the  beginning  and  end  of  the  argument  may  serve 
as  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the  sermon. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  principal  and  essential 
parts  of  a  sermon  should  be  marked  with  divisions  and 
subdivisions  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  oratorical  effect.  If  they  can  be  made  to 
secure  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  hearers,  and  to 
fasten  clearer  and  deeper  impressions  on  their  minds,  it 


would  be  prudery  to  reject  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  break  the  course  of  thought  or  mar  the  uni- 
ty of  the  sermon,  it  would  be  foUy  to  employ  them.  S* 
of  any  style  of  division,  if  found  helpful  and  auxtHarr 
to  good  results,  it  is  to  be  cultiyated.  If  it  seem  artiff- 
cial,  redundant,  or  otherwise  a  hindrance  to  ontorietl 
power,  let  it  be  sternly  rejected. 

2.  Stifle, — The  impracticability  of  preacrilMng  fixed 
and  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  language  to  be  empioTe) 
in  preaching  is  quite  as  great  as  in  reference  U*  |4a» 
of  discourse.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  im- 
portant principles  to  guide  the  compoeera  of  sermcsis 
whether  written  or  oral. 

(1.)  The  language  of  a  sermon  should  be  pioae,  and 
not  poetry. 

(2.)  All  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  prow  Bt}k 
should  be  found  in  every  sermon.  Summarily  stated, 
those  qualities  are  purity,  precision,  perspicuity,  nnitr, 
harmony,  and  strength.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  those 
qualities  may  justly  be  counted  as  a  defect  in  the  errle 
of  any  sermon.  It  belongs  to  the  science  of  rhetoric  to 
define  and  illustrate  them  severally,  and  also  to  pre 
suggestions  as  to  their  attainment,  their  lawa^  and  their 
special  uses. 

(3.)  Superadded  to  the  general  qualities  of  a  good 
style,  a  few  special  characteristics  may  be  named  ai 
highly  desirable  in  the  style  of  sermons^  althoagh  with 
some  variation  of  degree  in  accordance  with  subjects 
and  occasions. 

No  discriminating  criticism  of  sermons  can  be  mad^ 
apart  from  a  proper  classification  of  each  particular  ser- 
mon, on  the  basis  of  its  subject  or  special  design.  By 
such  a  classification,  sermons  are  usually  distributed  into 
five  classes,  viz.  expository,  hortatory,  doctrinaL  prwai- 
cal,  and  miscellaneous  or  occasional.  The  last-nancd 
class  requires  a  somewhat  extended  subclassificatioo 
with  reference  to  special  topics  and  occaftioms  e.  g.  a. 
missions;  6,  education;  c,  temperance;  d,  charily;  f, 
funerals;  yj  ordinances;  ^,  festivals,  etc. 

To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  law  of  adaptation  will 
hanlly  fail  to  suggest  important,  though  not  easily  de- 
scribed, variations  in  the  style  to  be  employed  in  treal- 
ing  topics  so  different  in  character.  Yet  a  sermMi  cm 
any  one  of  these  subjects,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  subject  ap- 
propriate for  discussion  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  will  fkll 
short  of  the  highest  excellence  if  lacking  in  aoch  quali- 
ties of  style  as  the  following: 

i.  A  combination  of  simplicity  with  dt|?nity.  It  is 
essential  that  a  sermon  embody  such  a  cIkhcc  of  lan- 
guage as  will  tend  to  make  wise  the  simple ;  yet,  in  bis 
effort  to  be  plain,  the  preacher  must  ayoid  tririalitr. 
He  must  employ  words  and  present  images  oorrespood- 
ing  to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth  which  he  proclaims 
and  which  may  also  be  understood  by  (he  unlearotd. 
Simplicity  in  the  sense  recommended  is  opposed  to  ihe 
affectation  of  elegance  and  the  straining  after  pompons 
words  and  unusual  expressions.  It  employs  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  but  makes  it  the  instniroent  of  ele- 
vating their  thoughts  and  ennobling  their  character. 

ii.  It  is  incumbent  on  preachers  to  make  frequent  as 
of  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions  as  a  means  of  de- 
claring and  illustrating  God's  message  in  its  proper  Ciwia 
and  spirit.  Hence  the  style  of  their  sermons  sbooU  be 
in  harmony  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Scnpc- 
ures.  The  peculiar  quality  hereby  indicated,  and  whicb 
the  quotations  themselves  do  not  supply,  is  sometimes 
called  scriptural  congmity.  It  is  the  picture  or  Inime- 
work  of  silver  in  which  the  aisles  of  gold  may  be  fitly 
set. 

iii.  Another  peculiar  quality  of  style  demanded  in 
sermons  is  directness  of  address.  It  is  the  province  of 
poetry  to  sweep  circles  and  various  curvilinear  lines  of 
beauty  through  the  realms  of  thought.  Its  objects  may 
be  well  accomplished  by  exciting  admiration  and  enK>> 
tions  of  pleasure.  True  preaching  has  a  higher  aim. 
and  consequently  needs  to  focalize  its  power  in  oider  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  mind  and  proper  emotioiw  io 
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the  heart.  Hence  a  good  pulpit  style  tolerates  neither 
the  iudirectnew  of  an  eseay  nor  any  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments which  are  not  auxiliary  to  directness  of  ad- 
dress. It  rejects  circumlocutions  and  demands  those 
forms  of  expression  that  make  hearers  feel  that  they  are 
personally  the  objects  of  the  sacred  message.  As  a  good 
portrait  looks  erery  person  calmly  in  the  eye,  so  a  good 
iiermon  seems  to  speak  directly  to  every  hearer.  When, 
in  connection  with  a  just  reference  to  the  principles 
shore  stated,  preachers  severally  maintain  their  individ- 
uality of  thought  and  expression,  they  will  find  sermon- 
izing not  only  a  fascinating  engagement,  but  one  full  of 
encouragement  from  the  happy  results  following. 

80  far  as  this  subject  has  a  literature,  it  is  found  in 
works  on  homileUcs  and  preaching  (q.  v.).     (D.  P.  K«) 

Se'ron  (£^pMV ;  in  Syr.  and  one  6r.  MS.  "Hpiav ; 
Vuli?.  SeroH)^  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  chief 
cttramand  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mace,  iii,  18,  6  dpx^v 
r^C  ivvafMtwC  ^vpiag),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon 
byJiidas  Maccabieus(B.C.  166),as  in  the  day  when  Josh- 
ua pursued  the  five  kings  "  in  the  going-down  of  Beth- 
honm"  ( 1  Mace  iii,  2i ;  Josh,  x,  1 1 ).  According  to  Jo- 
.spphas,  he  was  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the 
battle  {Ant,  xii,  7, 1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  hiA  statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the  lan- 
guage of  1  Mace — Smith. 

Serosh,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  Ormuzd*s  genii,  king  of  the  earth,  and  di- 
rft:tor  of  all  things  in  it.  He  was  not,  however,  one  of 
the  9even  amshaspands,  but  only  an  assistant  to  Ardibe- 
hesht,  oue  of  their  number. 

Serpent.  The  frequent  mention  of  this  creature 
in  the  Bible,  tc^ther  with  the  important  part  which  it 
plays  in  early  mythology,  justifies  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  here  than  could  well  be  given  under  the 
special  terms  by  which  the  several  species  are  designat- 
e<l.  (In  doing  this  we  largely  avail  ourselves  of  mate- 
rials afforded  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  Bibie  Names. — ^The  following  are  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  by  which  either  the  serpent  in  general  or  some 
particular  kind  is  represented  in  the  A.  V.  with  great 
variety  and  little  precision. 

1.  Xachath  (C3n3,  so  called  probably  from  its  hissing; 
Sept.  and  New  Test.  5^(c)i  ^^^  generic  name  of  any  ser- 
pent, occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Test.  The  following 
are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal :  Its 
subtlety  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii,  1 ;  its  wisdom  is  al- 
luded to  by  our  I»rd  in  Matt,  x,  16.  The  poisonous 
pmperties  of  some  species  are  often  mentioned  (see  Psa. 
Iviti,  4 :  Prov.  xxiii,  32) ;  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  it  would  appear  some  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews believed  to  be  the  instrument  of  poi:K)n,  is  men- 
tioned in  Psa.  cxl,  3 ;  Job  xx,  16,  **  the  viper's  tongue 
!»hall  slay  him ;"  although  in  other  places,  as  in  Prov. 
xxiii,  32;  Ecdes.  x,  8,  11;  Numb,  xxi,  9,  the  venom  is 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx,  14  the 
giW  is  said  to  be  the  poison.  The  habit  serpents  have  of 
tying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccles.  x,  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Amos  v,  19;  their  dwelling  in 
dry,  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii,  15.  Their  wonderful 
mode  of  prc^i^resaon  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  author  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly  mentions  it  as 
"one  of  the  three  things  which  were  too  wonderful  for 
him"  (ver.  19).  The  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  or- 
der is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  lix,  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  however, 
has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  ^  cockatrice."  The 
irr  ofuroing  and  charming  serpents  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  5;  Eccles.  x,  11 ;  Jer. 
viii,  17,  and  doubtless  intimated  by  James  (iii,  7),  who 
particularizes  serpents  among  all  other  animals  that 
'*  have  been  tamed  by  man."    See  SKRPBNT-CHARMiifo. 

2.  Saraph  (C)^iO,  prob.  burning  [see  Sbrapii]  ;  Sept. 
«f«C  OT  ^pwMv ;  A.  V. "  fiery")  occurs  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  term  ^umb.  xxi,  6;  Deut.  viii. 


15),  but  occasionally  alone  (Numb,  xxi,  8;  Isa.  xiv,  29; 
xxx,  6),  as  some  peculiarly  venomous  species. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the  "  fieri' 
serpents"  (D"»B'l®n  d'^onm)  of  Numb,  xxi,  6,  8, 
with  which  it  is  usual  to  identify  the  ^  fiery  flying  ser- 
pent" of  Isa.  xxx,  6  and  xiv,  29.  In  the  transaction 
recorded  (Numb,  /be  cit. ;  Deut.  viii,  15)  as  having  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious 
Israelites  were  visited  with  a  plague  of  serpents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  "fipng"  creatures; 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous 
snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr  (/V- 
script.  de  VA  rab.  p.  156)  speaks,  and  which  the  Arabs  at 
Basra  denominate  heie  surmrie^  or  heie  Ihidrt^  "  Ayinf? 
serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from  their  habit 
of  ^  springing*'  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  date-trees 
they  inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  {dendro- 
phid€e)y  a  harmless  family  of  the  colubrine  snakes,  and 
therefore  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Heb.  term 
rendered  **  fiery"  by  the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine 
edition  of  the  Sept.  represented  by  davaTovvrtf:,  '* dead- 
ly." Onkelos,  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the 
Yulg.  translate  the  word  **  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  bite;  other  authorities  un- 
derstand a  reference  to  the  bright  color  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poisonous 
snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert. Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly  formidable  kind 
is  that  called  baton,  a  small  slender  creature  spotted 
black  and  white,  whose  bite  is  instant  death,  and  whose 
poison  causes  the  dead  hoAy  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  (see  Forskal,  Dtscript,  Animal,  p.  15).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  either  the  cerastes  or  the  naja  haje,  or  any 
other  venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  **  serpent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed  the 
children  of  Israel.  See  Ziegra,  De  Serpentibtu  Ignitis 
(Jena,  1782). 

The  "fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  {loc,  cH,)  can 
have  no  existence  in  nature  if  taken  in  strict  literal- 
ness,  though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Herodotus  (ii, 
75 ;  iii,  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose  bones 
he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto  in  Arabia. 
Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds*  wings  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  sculptures ;  it  is  probable  that  some  kind 
of  flying  lizard  {Draco,  DracoceUa,  or  Draeunculus)  may 
have  been  the  "flying  serpent"  of  which  Herodotus 
speaks ;  and  perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless, 
is  yet  calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and  may 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  an  ani- 
mal as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake.  Accordingly, 
Hamilton  Smith  is  disposed  to  take  the  sardph,  or  sup- 
posed winged  serpent,  to  be  a  haje,  one  of  the  more 
Eastern  species  or  varieties  of  the  cobra  or  naja,  which 
have  the  faculty  of  actually  distending  the  hood,  as  if 
they  had  wings  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  the 
same  as,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  well-known  spectacle- 
snake  of  India ;  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord 
with  the  words  of  Moses,  the  serpents,  the  burning  ones 
(Numb,  xxi,  6).  The  serpent  may  exhibit  this  partic- 
ular state  of  irritation  when  it  stands  half  erect  with  its 
hood  distended,  or  it  may  be  that  variety  which  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  Naja  rp- 
flectrix,  the  7)0/*  or  spook  addtr  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from  the 
Egyptian  naja  haje.  With  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
flying,  the  lengthened  form,  the  muscular  apparatus,  the 
absence  of  air-cells,  and  the  whole  osteological  structure 
are  all  incompatible  with  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings : 
hence  Herodotus,  in  his  search  for  flying  serpents  at 
Buto,  may  have  observed  heaps  of  exuviie  of  locusts 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea — a  phenomenon  not  unfrequent 
on  that  coast — but  most  assuredly  not  heaps  of  bones 
and  ribe  of  serpents.  As  for  those  of  Plutarch,  they 
may  have  been  noxious  sand-flies.  Flying  serpents  are 
only  found  represented  in  the  symbolical  pictures  of 


A'ajahaje;  »nd  the  fcrni  ntKntjili;  ttom  Ibe 
BgjptLun  muDumsiili-. 

Egypt,  where  they  occur  with  birda'  virgi.     Those  of 
hisuir-,  «nd  uftarbarous  nalione  exofwively  h«bilu«i«1 

BO  «ll«l  becBiige  of  their  Ti|iid  motion,  others  on  ■» 
count  «r«  kind  ofaprinft  they  «te  Mid  tfl  nwke  M  their 
(I  third  class  because  they  climb  tree*,  and 
I  swing  lhem»elve«  from  thence  upon  their 
vicuma,  or  to  other  trees.  Nuw,  many  specie*  of  ser- 
peiirs  are  dimben ;  many  hang  by  the  tail  from  sleiHlcr 
brandies  of  low  ireea  in  highly  heated  gtens,  mapping 
at  insects  u  they  wheel  around  lliem ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately joint«1,  and  if  any  shoulil  swing  further  than 
merely  lu  change  their  hciltl,  and  should  miss  catching 
a  branch,  they  would  ntost  certainly  be  dislocated,  and, 
ifnot  killed,  very  seriounly  injured.    From  personal  ex- 


are  reported  to 


ii^  their  fall;  that  few,  Urge  or  small,  coul 
the  shock  of  twelve  or  fuurteen  feet  elevation  wicnnui 
fracturing  many  spinous  pnicemee  of  their  venebm, 
and  avoid  being  stunned  for  a  length  of  time,  or  ab«i- 
lutely  crushed  to  death.  Being  instinctively  conscious 
of  the  briiileness  of  their  structure,  nearly  all  snakes  are 
timid,  and  desirous  ofavoiilinga  contest  unless  greatly 
provoked.  Thti  leniark  applies,  we  believe,  to  all  in- 
noxious serpents,  the  great  boas  perhaps  excepted,  anil 
In  most  or  the  poimnous,  exclnuve  of  several  species  of 
viper  and  cohraHle-capello  (corop.  Thomson,  Jjond  ami 
Book,  ii,  333).  Of  ibe  ni-calleil  dying,  or  rather  dart- 
ing, serpents.  Niebuhr  found  near  llaira  a  venomous  spe- 
cies called  krii  lunutie  anil  heie  rAidre— that  is, "  djring 
serpent"— because  it  was  said  to  Aing  itself  from  one  tree 
to  another.  Admiral  Ansoii  beani,  at  the  island  ofQui- 
bo,  of  snakes  flying  without  wings;  we  may  notice  the 
A  conliai  and  Prtsltr,  that  fell  like  amiws  from  the  tops 
of  trees,  and  the  green  jKlala  of  Ceylon,  said  to  spring 
from  tree*  at  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  accusation  repeated 
of  more  than  one  species  in  tropical  America.  Next 
we  have  Ihe  tiltr  lumpnng  Aiiri,  soen  in  a  furest  near 
■I  Peilaug  Bessie,  somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the 


ustralasl 


I  islands,  i 


le  this  fiery  H 


m  the  burning  pain  and  fatal  effect  of  iu  hile, 
swung  itself  frrmi  one  tree  to  another,  340  feet  distant, 
with  a  declination  to  the  horison  of  only  about  fifteen 
degrees !  We  may  thus  refer  the  "  winged"  or  "  (tying" 
serpent  to  the  Naja  tripuiUaiu^  in  one  of  ila  varieties, 
because,  witJi  iu  bond  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shining 
wing  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  undulating 
motion,  one  half  or  more  emct,  rigid,  and  fierce  in  at- 
tack and  deadly  poisonous,  yet  still  denominated  "good 
spirit,"  and  in  Egypt  ever  Hgured  in  combination  with 
the  winged  globe,  it  may  well  have  received  the  name 
of  tat/lph,  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  objections 
and  conciliate  seemingly  opposite  comment*  (tee  Namb. 
'xi,<:,tti  Ueut.viii,15;  lsa.xvi,!e;  xxx,6;  and  Pax- 


ton's  lUatlratioiu),  excepting  the  authority  of  Hen-l- 
otus, Pausanias,  and  Bi>chart,Hliich,withall  tbtTMfrti 
due  to  their  name^  is  not  now  sufficient  to  establish  il^t 

trary  to  the  laws  of  zooliigical  organiiatbu.  In  ■>. 
xlv,  29,  and  ixx,  6,  the  epithet  Tti JC,  ttn^Upk.  ri- 
bnaisg  (rendered  "  flying"  in  the  A.  V.),  is  annther  fiini 
for  "  winged,"  and  occurs  in  passages  iiikCDniNftrd  «iih 
the  events  in  Exodus.  Both  bear  metapbotical  tmrr- 
pretations.  A  further  conflrmaiion  of  the  "Aftt  vr- 
penls,"  or  '-serpents  of  the  burning  bite,"  being  naj» 
occurs  in  the  name  Rat  om-Hi^t  (Cape  of  the  Hijt 
serpents),  si Inated  in  the  locality  where  geogrsphei;  and 
commentators  agree  that  the  children  irf  Israd  were  sf- 
Hicted  by  these  reptiles.  Should  it  be  objected  ilni 
these  ate  Ihe  haje  and  not  the  specLade-snake,  it  «ar 
be  answered  that  both  Arabs  and  lliitdus  oooluiuid  ibf       I 

3.  AJMib  (34^3r,  Sept  Ainrls,  A. V.  "adder")  a 

found  only  in  Psa.  cxl,  B,  "They  have  sharpened  thrii      I 

tongues  like  a  serpent;  adders'  poison  is  under  tbrii 


The  I 


is  quoted  by  Pml 


.iii.  13  ("asp").  The  poimoiJ 
venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  laael 
writers  in  a  figurative  aense  to  express  the  ertltemjim 
of  ungodly  men ;  that  tnalignity  which,  as  bistanpU>«K 
Bavs,ia"the  venom  and  poison  of  theinieUectiial<n«U~ 
(comp.Deut.xxxii,S3;  Job  xx.  14, 16}. 

tl  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certuni 
what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended  br  i^i 

all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some  kind  of  SHpw- 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  ■hi.'t 
understands  a  tpider  by  ojiaIhA,  interpreting  this  Ht- 
brew  word  by  one  of  somewhat  nmilar  furm  (^2-'. 
ilogy  of  the  term  is  not  asceitaionf 
n  to  enable  us  to  refer  the  aaimil 


rolled  ir 


I  spire 


lying  in  i 


description  which  would  apply  U 

The  number  of  poiMmom  serpents  with  vbich  tbr 
Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability  limiiM  " 
Sonne  five  or  six  species,  and  it  is  iiot  impnibabk'  il-ii 
the  oibtAut  may  be  ivpresented  by  the  Toziam  of  Ej^'i* 
and  North  Africa.  At  any  raie^  it  is  unlikely  ihit  d" 
Jews  were  unacquainted  with  this  kind,  which  i>  ov- 
mon  in  Egypt  and  pit)bably  in  Syria.    Se«  .\iiim. 

4.  Filhm  (jT^B,  from  an  obsolete  mot  proti.  rigaifiia; 
ro  IwitI  or  (0  bt  ttTong;  Sept  doiric,  fptatty,  fininXni«i^ 
The  Hebrew  word  ocetirs  in  the  six  followiiq;  panv* 
DeuU  xxxii,  aS;  Psa.  Wiii,  5;  zd,  IS;  Job  xz,  H  >< 


Tbe: 


jtEnpC 


Ih.  xi.  8.  It  ia  eicpT«««l  in  t1iv  puMgM  rroni  th 
fuLnu  by  '■uliler"  in  Ch«  text  of  iht  A.  V.  mid  b 
'•»fp~  in  Che  niar^n:  elKwbrre  Ihe  text  df  the  A.1 
btt  "tap'  u  the  reprcoenutivB  of  the  nrigiuil  wor 

""  e  kind  of  poisonniu  etrpent  it  denoted  by 


e  Heb 


rani  u 


I.  Ivii 


Te.     We  funliec  learn  fi 

/ifijini  ms  >  snake  upon  wliich  the  Krpent-i 
pr»^Iiced  Ibeir  art,  In  Ihie  puBMge  the  wi 
oHnpainl  to  "the  deaf  adder  that  atoppeCb 
■  hichwill  not  hearken  to  thevnice  ufeliamei 


a  that 


eharn 


chilli  ibtSl  plav  on  (he  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appnr 
that  the  peilirm  was  a  dweller  in  hole*  of  walks  etc  The 
<|U«tiiHi  of  identity  ie  one  which  it  ia  by  no  means  easy 
Ui  ileienuine^  Buchart  contributes  nothinK  in  aid  lo  ■ 
Bolution  when  be  attempta  to  prav«  that  the  pilifw  ia 
iheoip  (f/ier(B.ui,  156),  for  thiaapecieH  of  serpent,  if  a 
■(lecies  be  aigniHed  by  the  term,  has  been  so  vaguely 
described  by  aulhon  that  it  it  not  pomble  in  say  what 
known  kind  i«  represented  by  it.  The  t 
em  wolngy  ia  generally  restricted  lo  i 
cjf  UirviUe;  hut  it  is  moet  pn^bable' 
among  the  aadenta,  stood  ti 


Solinua  (c  x 


rii)sa 


que  Hint  aspidum  spedea;''  and  iCIian  (A',  ^ni'ni. : 
isHiu  that  the  Kgyptiana  enumerate  aixteen  kin 
•ifp.  Brace  thought  that  the  aip  nf  the  ancients  should 
l«  referred  u>  the  cenale*,  while  Cuvier  cnnaidered  it  to 
be  the  Egyptian  cobra  (A'ni'a  hajt).  Be  thii,  huwerer, 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Die  Hebrew 
name  pilhm  ia  specific,  aa  it  is  mentioned  as  distind 
frum  fikthibf  rkfjihiphonf  tt^kofdt  etc.,  names  of  other 
menbera  of  the  OpkiiSa. 

Oedman  (l->™«c*.  Savimi.  x,  81)  idenlifles  the  pi- 
fAnwiih  the  Coluber  Uhrtima,  Linn,  a  apcciet  described 
by  Forakal  {Dtt.  Aiam.  p.  16).  KoMnmiiller  (.V'lf.  aa 
lliem.  iii,  166),  Dr.  Lee  (lltb.  1^.  a.  v.  \T\a\  Dr.  Har- 
ris (flr<itHa(.qj'i(i«,',art."Aap"),  Col.  H.  Smith  (iTnrjw. 
AA. /.{(.an. "Serpent"),  believe  that  thepadUnarScript- 
ure  ia  to  be  identilted  with  the  Coluber  balan  of  Forskal. 
Oedman  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an  identity 
lietween  the  C.  Itbetima  and  the  C.  balun;  but  from 
KntakU's  detcriptiona  it  ia  most  probable-  that  the  two 
i^iedes  BT«  distinct.  The  whole  argument  that  seeks 
lu  establiah  the  identity  of  the  C.  balan  with  the  pilhm 
nf  .Scripture  is  based  entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound. 
Koseumllller  thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  baton  ought 
to  be  written  pa/an,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  thia  speciea  r^wesenta  the  piliem  of  Scripture. 
Oedman's  argument,  alto,  ia  baaed  on  a  aimilariiy  of 
•ound  in  the  words,  though  he  adducea  an  addi  ' 
proof  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Swedish  na 
it!  quoted  abore,  the  common  people  of  Cyprua  b 
the  epithet  of  j[ui7?A<  (rai'^t)],  "deaf  ~  upon  the  C.lebtli- 
au.  He  dod  not,  howeTcr.  believe  that  tbia  apedes  ' 
IX^Oo 


SERPENT 

lutely  denf,  for  he  laya  it  can  hear  welL    This  epi- 
of  deafiiev  attributed  to  tiie  C.  Itbelitim  Oedman 
[s  may  throw  light  on  the  passage  in  faa.  Iviii,  6, 
about  "  tha  deaf  adder."     Aa  reganla  Ibe  opinion  of 
ler  and  utbenwho  recomiise  Ihepelhen  under 
of  Furskal.  it  msy  be  stsied  that,  even  if  [he 
identity  ii  allowed,  we  are  aa  much  in  the  dark  as  ever 
!ct,  for  the  C.  balun  of  Forjkal  has  never 
Ined.    irC.HaranbethesameasC.Mir'inMf, 
the  apeciea  denoted  may  be  the  Jichii  ortnKuta  ( Tori- 
:)  uf  Egypt  (CaUilagtu  o/Saaket  in  Biil.  Mut.t,  29). 
Probably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever  beard  of  the  t", 
tbm  U  derived  from  two  nr  three  tinea  of  description 
iven  by  FankU.     "The  whole  bwly  ia  apnited  with 
lack  and  white;  it  is  a  fiiot  Jnlengih,andorthe  lliick- 
neaa  of  (wa  thumba;  nriparuuai  iia  bite  killa  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  wounded  body  BWells."    The  evidence  af- 
■  by  the  rfm/ snake  of  Cypms,  and  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  hit  argument  by  Oedman,  is  of  no  raliie  whai- 
'     ■  be  remembered  that  audition  in  all  the 

Opiidia  ia  very  imperfect,  aa  all  the  membera  of  this 
order  are  desliliile  of  a  tympanic  cavily.  The  epilhet 
deaf,"  therefiiiv,  an  far  aa  relates  to  the  power  all  srr- 
pentaposeeasof  hearing  on/inaryaouuda.  may  reasonably 
applied  to  anyanake.  Vulgar  upiiiicm  in  many  coun- 
es  allributcs"  deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be 

lib  the  "deaf  ailder^ 
n  in  Cyprus  is  of  no 
more  vuue  in  tne  maiter  oi  loeiiiincation  ofspeciea  than 
vulgar  o|iinion  elsewhere,  A  preliminary  proof,  more- 
over, ianeceaaaryfurthea^menl.  The  snake  of  Cyprus 
must  be  demonstrated  to  occur  in  £g}-pt  or  the  Holy 
Land:  a  fact  which  ban  never  yet  been  proved,  thmiirh, 
as  was  stated  above,  [he  snake  of  Cyprus  (C.  I^Iivbi) 
may  be  the  same  as  l\iK  Eciia  armitoln  of  North  Africa. 
Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanai ions  which  com- 
mentators ha\'e  given  of  the  passage  concerning  the 
"deaf  adder  that  sloppeih  her  esn;"  the  rabbi  Solo- 
mon (according  to  Bochart,  iii,  IGJ)  asserts  that  "  this 

the  other  with  dust,  leat  she  should  hear  the  charmei'a 
voice."  Others  maintain  that  "she  ajipliea  one  ear  to 
the  ground  and  stopa  the  other  with  her  tail."  That 
such  errors  should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when 
little  else  but  fuoliah  marvels  Ailed  the  pages  of  natural 
history,  iaiiot  lo  be  wondered  at,  and  nn  allusion  to  them 
would  have  been  niade  here  if  this  absurd  error  of ''the 
adder  stopping  her  ears  with  her  tail"  bad  not  been  per- 
petuated in  our  own  day.  In  Bvthncr's  /.yre  ofDurid, 
p.  1G6  (Dec's  translation,  i817),'the  folhiwing  explana- 

"^jp,wboee  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 

ear,  and  slops  the  other  with  duat  or  its  tail,  that  it  may 
not  hear  incanlaliona."  Dr.  Thomson  also  {Lund  and 
iBool;,  i,  221)  eeema  to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he 
writea;  "There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  atop  up  hu  ear  with  his  tail  to  fortify  him- 
self against  the  influence  of  music  and  other  charms." 


to  the  ear 
ply  aa  foil 
the  same 
of  the  chi 


Thetr 

iws :  Then 


lo  serpent  pusaesaes  e? 


I  of  Psa.  h 
seriients, 


nial  npeninga 
ualsof 


pa,  which  defy  all  the  attempts 
language  of  Scripture  such  iii- 
Ideii/.  The  point  of  the  rebuke 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pflhen  waa  capable  of  hear- 
ing the  charmer's  aong,  but  refused  lo  do  so.  The  in- 
dividual case  in  question  waa  an  exceptiim  to  the  rule. 
If,  aa  some  have  supposed,  the  expression  "deaf  adder" 
denoted  some  tpecica  that  waa  incapable  of  hearing, 
whence  it  had  its  specific  name,  how  coulrl  there  be  any 
force  in  the  comparison  which  the  pulmi.tt  makes  with 
wicked  men?  Serpents,  though,  comparaiiiely  speak- 
ing, deaf  Id  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of 
heating  the  abarp,  shrill  aounda  which  the  channer  pro- 


SEKPEHT 


dooea  either  by  bia  voice  or  b; 

Cippean 


npmtiTe  deafuen  Ibt  it  ippean  to  ut,  the  vrry  reaaon 
~.jy  (uch  euuiiiin  u  the  chaimer  mikee  produce  (lie 
deaiied  effect  in  tbe  subject  under  trektmeiit.  Ab  the 
Egyptian  cobra  ia  moT«  frequently  thaD  any  other  spe- 
cies the  subject  upon  which  the  serpent-cluinnersof  the 
Bible-UnJs  practice  their  icieiice,  as  it  is  foud  of  con- 
caaliuK  itselfin  walli  and  in  holea  (Isa.  Jti,  8),  and  OS  it 
is  not  impoasihle  that  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
vit/ien  has  reference  to  tbe  expanding  powers  of  this 


e  to  tbe  expanding  powers  of  tbi 
■  ■rritatedf  it  appears  to  ub 
He  pitht 


at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  repreaeiit  loe  pimen  as  tne 
very  doubtful  (pcciei  of  Calubtr  baliai,  which  on  such 
-'—■'" Is  baa  been  so  poMtively  ideiilideil  with 


Aimot)  oo 


b.t:phik  (nrtX;  Sept.^ic,  dinri'c,^ 


a  Jobx 


16;  h 


i  lix,  6,  in 


which  panagea  the  A.  V.  haa  "vipfr."    There 
scriptural  allusion  by  means  ofwlilch  it  ia  po«aible  la 
determine  the  species  of  serpent  indicated  by  the  V 
term,  whieh  ia  derived  frr-m  a  root  which  aigniBea 
hiss."     Shiw  iTnir.  p.  261)  speaks  of  somi 
snake  which  the  Araba  call  leffah  (tUffuh) :  ~it  is  ine 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a  foot 
long,"    Jackson  alao  {iforocm,  p.  110)  mentions  this 
wrpenC;  from  hia  description  it  would  aeem  to  be  the 
Algerlne  ailder  {Hciidaa  arielaru  var.  .Vimrilasic'i). 
The  snake  {!xi!ra)  that  fastened  on  Paul's  hand  when 
he  was  at  Melita  (Acts  xxviii,  8)  waa  probably  tbe 
common  viper  {Pftita  berut),  which  is  widely  dist 
uled  Ihrou^huut  Europe  and  tbe  islands  of  the  Medi 
ranean,or  else  the  Vipera  aijnf,  a  not  uncommon  species 
on  the  eoa^ila  «( the  same  aea.     See  Vipeh. 
s      6,  Ttiphn,  or  Ti^ihmi  (IJX,  ^pSBSj  SepU  iKrara 
aarilwi',  eipdoriii),  occurs  live  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.     In  i'nv.  xxiit,  Si  it  ia  tnnslated  "  adder,"  and 
in  the  three  passages  of  laaiah  quoted  above,  as  well  a* 
in  Jer.viii,  17,  it  is  rendered  "d-ckatrice."    The  deriva- 
tion oftbewiwd  from  a  root  which  means  "to  hies"  does 
not  help  us  at  all  to  identify  the  animaL     From  Jere- 
miah we  learu  that  it  was  of  a  h'Viile  nature,  and  from 
the  parallelisRi  of  Isa.  xi,  S  it  appears  that  the  Itiphom 
waa  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the  pithm. 
liocharr,  iu  his  Hierm.  {iii,  ie-2,  e<1.  Kosenmllller),  has 

the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in  Vulg.  reails  iiyufusj, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  destroy  life,  bum  np  grass, 
and  break  stones  by  the  perniciuua  induence  of  its  breath 
(eomp-Pliny, //.A',  viii,  83)i  but  this  is  exi>laiiiiug  an 
"igiKitum  per  ignutius.* 

The  whole  etury  of  the  basilisk  ia  involved  in  fable, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the  animal  in 
which  the  ancients  attributed  such  terrible  power.  It 
is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  Forakul  {iJacr. 
ABimal.p.lb)  epeakaof  a  kind  of  serpent  (Co/uiwW- 
Ifit  is  the  name  he  gives  it)  which  he  saya  producea 
irritation  on  the  spot  touched  by  its  breath  i  he  ia  quot- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic 
of  the  basiliskan  fsble?  This  creature  was  aa  called 
from  a  mark  on  its  head,  aupposeil  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpeuts,  however,  have  peculiar  mark- 
ings on  the  head— the  varieties  of  the  ^>ectaole-cobra» 
of  India,  fur  example— ao  that  identilica(i<»i  is  impiiaH- 
ble.  As  the  SepU  makes  UM  of  the  word  baailisk  (Pstk 
xc,  13  J  xd,  la  A.  v.),  it  waa  thought  desirable  to  say 
this  much  uii  tbe  aiibject.  The  basiltsk  of  naluralista 
is  ■  most  rorbidiling-luuking  yet  harmleaa  lizard  of  the 
family  Iguimida,  unler  Simi-ia.  In  iiaing  the  term, 
therefore,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  myth- 
ical serpent  with  tbe  veritable  Saurian.  Basilisk  is  an 
indeHiiite  ICnglish  name,  which  belongs  to  no  identilled 
serpent,  and  now  appeara  only  in  the  works  of  aitcient 
compilers  and  heraUls,  where  it  is  Sgured  with  a  crest, 
though  there  is  nu  really  creal«d  or  frilled  apeciea  known 
to  exist  in  the  whole  CIphidian  order.  Created  serpeiin 
«ccur,  it  is  true,  ou  Greek  Mid  Etruscan  vasci;  but  they 
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are  invariably  mytbological  representatioos,  pntaUi 
derived  from  descriptive  rumora  of  the  hooded  Vjhj. 
crrotrrs,  and  perhaps  nmmtia;  tbe  first  oTLbesc  haviii: 
what  may  be  likened  lo  a  turbaned,  the  other  toaoMn- 
nal«d  head,  and  the  third  tins  at  the  operciilnm.  Bul 
it  is  from  the  apparently  crowned  fonii  Ibat  tbt  dt- 
nominaiiona  uf  baailisk  and  regulua  were  derived.  Sh 
Bafiilibic 

It  is  piisaible  that  the  tt^>Mim  mav  be  represennd  bt 
the  Algerine  adder  {C!al!io  jVuuHraivca),  but  ii  m<tt 
be  confened  that  Ibia  is  mere  conjecture  Ur.  Him>, 
in  his  Natural  Hittory  o/  Ike  Biile,  emnemulv  a)- 
poses  it  lo  be  identical  with  the  Bajuk  ttjJn  ol  }'•■<■ 
akal,  which,  however,  ia  a  fiah  (7r^oii  aphai,Cii'.i, 
and  not  a  serpent.    See  CkHntATBlCB. 


AlKCrioe  Adder  (aolho  Man 
7.  Shqikiphdn  {IB^Bi;  SepL  Jyu^qfUMc)  nora 
inly  in  Gen.  xlix,  IT,  where  it  is  used  to  charadtntr 
he  tribe  of  Dan ;  "  Dan  aball  be  a  serpent  by  ib  ni, 
in  adder  in  the  path,  that  bilelh  the  hone'i  hHU.-- 
hat  hia  rider  shsll  fall  backwards."  Tariuus  air  (k 
eadiiiga  of  the  old  versinns  in  this  passage :  tbe  Sanui- 
tan  interprets  tlurpkiphoH  by  "  lying  in  wait :"  tht  Tai- 
;um«  of  Jonathan,  of  (Jnkeios,  and  of  Jermaleai.  •ni 
liliak"  ClTa^in,  eliir 


and  £ 


TV 


Vulg. 
SepL,  like  the  Samaritan,  must  have  con 
brew  term  with  a  word  which  expreaaea  the  idea  i' 
"  aitling  in  ambush."  The  original  word  cnairs  fros 
a  root  (r|BO)  which  wgnlfles  "to  prick," " pient,' « 

The  hatnt  of  the  ikepkipiSii  alloded  to  in  Jk*'^ 
prophecy_namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the  sand  and  bi. 
ing  at  the  horse's  heels — auita  the  character  of  a  nil- 
known  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  ctlebnied  homrf 
iper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  (CeroMlet   llatnlqti'iB  ^ 


fonu 


uilly  i, 


Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Hebrew  word  <i^ 
ph6n  is  no  donbi  identical  with  the  Aratric  liffm.  V 
the  tranelation  of  thie  Arabic  word  by  Gotios  bf  na>- 
pared  with  the  description  of  the  ctriula  in  Ibe  Brit- 
ish Museum,  there  will  sppear  good  reason  for  identify- 
ing the 
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natanliflta :  ^  Sijfim,  serpentis  genas  leve,  punctta  macu- 
Ueque  dutiDctam" — "a  small  kind  of  serpent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  A  rob.  Lex,  s.  v.).  ^  The 
cerasffs  {Cerastes  Haudquutii)  is  brownbh  white,  with 
pale -brown,  irregular  unequal,  spots"  (^Cataloffue  of 
Smike$  M  Brii.  Mus,  i,  29).  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals  being  spotted  affords 
»afficient  ground,  when  taken  alone,  for  asserting  that 
they  are  identical,  for  many  serpents  have  this  char- 
acter in  common ;  but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  adduced  abore,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  this  spotted  character  belongs  only  to  a  very  few 
kinds  common  in  the  localities  in  question,  it  does  at 
least  form  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  the  ghephiphdn  with  the  cerastes.  The 
name  of  cerastes  is  derived  from  a  curious  horn-like 
process  above  each  eye  in  the  male  (and  occasionally, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  female  likewise),  which  gives  it 
a  formidable  appearance.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  A  bys- 
mia,  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed  account 
of  these  animals.  He  observes  that  he  found  them  in 
great  numbers  in  those  parts  which  were  frequented  by 
the  jerboa,  and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  cerastes  he 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  jerbi>a.  He  kept  two  of 
these  snakes  in  a  glass  vessel  for  two  years  without 
any  food.  Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce 
throws  some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors 
as  to  the  movement  of  this  snake.  i£lian  {De  Amm, 
XV,  13),  laidorus,  i£tius,  have  all  recorded  of  the  ce- 
ragfes  that,  whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a 
nraight  direction,  this  one  and  the  kamorrhous  (no 
doubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move  side- 
ways, stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  either  side  (and  com  p. 
Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared  with  what  Bruce 
says, "  The  cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
all  directions,  forwards,  backwards,  sideways;  when  he 
inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him, 
he  creeps  with  his  side,  towards  the  person,^  etc.  The 
wonti  of  Ibn-Sina,  or  Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  nothing  nnusual  has 
been  observed  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  ce- 
nutes  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but,  of 
course,  negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a  specimen 
not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Bruce.  The  cele- 
brated John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
roan  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  cerastes 
(see  PkitosopK,  Transact,  1760).  Hasselquist  minutely 
describes  it  {Itvn,  p.  241,  365).  The  cerastes  is  ex- 
tremely renomoos;  Brace  compelled  one  to  scratch 
eighteen  pigeons  upon  the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  all  died  nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time. 
It  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but 
is  occasionally  found  larger.  It  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily Viperiday  order  Opkidia,  This  is  a  dangerous  spe- 
cies, usuaUy  burrowing  in  sand  near  the  holes  of  jer- 
boas, and  occasionally  in  the  cattle-paths ;  for  there  are 
now  few  or  no  ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where  it  is  pretend- 
ed they  used  to  conceal  themselves  to  assault  unwary 
passera.     It  is  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Another  kind  of  homed  serpent  is  the  Eryx  cerastes 
of  Daudin,  also  small,  having  no  movable  poison-fangs, 
but  remarkable  for  two  very  long  back  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  pass  through  the  upper  jaw,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  shape  of  two  white  horns  above  its  surface. 
It  is  known  to  the  Egyptian  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
katitaffi,  which  may  be  a  distortion  of  oiffiaioc  in 
HorapoUo,  and  is  classed  by  Hasselquist  among  slow- 
worms,  because  in  form  the  tail  does  not  taper  to  a 
point.  Its  colors  are  black  and  white  marblings,  and 
the  eyes  are  lateral  and  very  near  the  snout.  See 
Asp. 

8.  Tsimma^  (*pK!t32C,  Deut  viii,  16)  appears  to  be  a 
serpent,  though  rendered  by  "drought"  in  the  A.y. 
and  others,  so  called  becatise  of  the  intolerable  thirst 
occasioned  by  its  bite.    If  this  translation  be  correct, 


it  will  form  in  modern  nomenclature  one  of  the  genus 
llurriUf  and  subgenus  IHpsas  or  Bongarus,  But  no 
species  of  this  division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in 
Western  Asia,  albeit  there  are  several  in  India;  and 
Avicenna  locates  the  Torrida  dipsas  in  Egypt  and 
Syria;  whereupon  Cuvier  remarks  that  Gesner's  figure 
of  Dipsas  belongs  precisely  to  the  subgenus  here  point- 
ed out.  As  one  of  the  oolubruie  family,  it  should  not 
be  venomous;  but  the  last-mentioned  writer  remarks 
that  several  of  these  are  regarded  in  their  native  lo- 
calities with  great  dread;  and  on  examination  it  is 
found  that,  although  they  have  no  erectile  tubercular 
fangs,  with  a  poison-bag  at  the  roots,  there  is  on  the 
long  back  teeth  a  groove,  and  a  large  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  contains,  in  some 
at  least,  a  highly  venomous  poison.    See  Drought. 

9.  Zochel  (^niT,  literally  a  crawler)  occasionally 
stands  (Deut  xxxii,  24, "  serpent ;"  Mic.  vii,  7, "  worm") 
as  a  general  term  for  the  serpent  tribe.    See  Worm. 

10.  Tamun  (T^SP),  "serpent,"  Exod.  vii,  9,  10,  12; 
elsewhere  usually  "dragon")  seems  in  the  above  in- 
stances to  denote  a  venomous  reptile  (DeuU  xxxii,  33) ; 
but  of  a  vague  character.    See  Sea-monstkr. 

11.  The  usual  and  proper  term  for  "serpent"  in  the 
New  Test,  is  otpiCy  a  snake  of  any  kind ;  but  once  (James 
iii,  7)  ipmrdv  (elsewhere  "  creeping  thing")  is  thus  ren- 
dered. More  specific  terms,  noticed  above,  are  aomQ^ 
iX^dva^  dpcucfutv. 

n.  Scientific  ClassiJicaHon  and  Characteristics. — 1. 
Systematical  nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate 
considerably  more  than  forty  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty  a  single 
one  named  in  the  Bible,  where  very  few  descriptive 
indications  occur  beyond  what  in  scientific  language 
would  now  be  applied  generically.  It  is  trae  that, 
among  the  names  of  the  list,  several  may  be  synonyms 
of  one  and  the  same  species;  still  none  but  the  most 
recent  researches  give  characters  sufiScient  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  her- 
petology  of  the  regions  in  question  has  been  estab- 
lished. For,  snakes  being  able  to  resist  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  and  also  the  greatest  heat,  there  are  instances 
of  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hajes,  precisely  the 
same,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  oth- 
ers, again,  may  be  traced  from  Great  Britain  to  Persia 
and  Egypt,  as  is  instanced  in  the  common  viper  and  its 
varieties.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making'  vain  efforts  at 
identifying  all  the  serpents  named,  it  will  be  a  prefer- 
able course  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  families, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  can  be  pointed  out 
with  certainty;  and  in  so  doing  it  will  appear  that 
even  now  species  of  importance  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients are  far  from  being  clearly  established. 

Serpents  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  very 
distinct  sections — the  first  embracing  all  those  that  are 
provided  with  movable  tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags 
in  the  upper  jaw;  all  regarded  as  ovo-viviparous,  and 
called  by  contraction  vipers:  they  constitute  not  quite 
one  fifth  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed  by  naturalists. 
The  second  section,  much  more  numerous,  is  the  colu' 
brine,  not  so  armed,  but  not  therefore  always  entirely 
innocuous,  since  there  may  be  in  some  cases  venomous 
secretions  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  wounds  made 
by  their  fixed  teeth,  which  in  all  serpents  are  single 
points,  and  in  some  species  increase  in  size  as  they 
stand  back  in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all, 
of  these  comparatively  innocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
including  the  largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the  pelamis 
and  hydrophiSf  or  water-serpents,  among  which  several 
are  venomous. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  above  identification,  one  class 
of  serpents,  the  cobra  tribe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  most  venomous  in  the  East.  The  genus  Naja — 
Haridi  (?)  of  Savary — is  distinguished  by  a  plaited 
head,  large,  very  venomous  fangs,  a  neck  dilatable  uu- 
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der  excitement,  which  raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  when 
the  scales,  usually  not  imbricated,  but  lying  in  juxta- 
position, are  separated,  and  expose  the  skin,  which  at 
that  time  displays  bright  iridescent  gleams,  contrast- 
ing highly  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  bluish  colors. 
The  species  attain  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior, 
size  to  the  generality  of  the  genus  viper;  are  more 
massive  in  their  structure ;  and  some  possess  the  facul- 
ty of  self-inflation  to  triple  their  diameter,  gradually 
forcing  the  body  upwards  into  an  erect  position,  until, 
by  a  convulsive  crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike 
backwards  at  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  Capt.  Stevens, 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  universal  report  concerning  the  mode  of  striking 
back  ascribed  to  the  serpent,  had  a  quill  introduced 
into  the  vent  of  one  lying  dead  on  the  table,  and  blown 
into.  The  skin  distended  till  the  body  rose  up  nearly 
all  its  length ;  he  then  caused  the  experiment  to  stop, 
from  the  alarming  attitude  it  assumed. 

2.  Among  the  various  tribes  of  animals  which  are 
inimical  to  man,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with 
the  venomous  snakes  for  the  deadly  fatality  of  their 
enmity :  the  lightning  stroke  of  their  poison-fangs  is 
the  unerring  signal  of  a  swift  dissolution,  preceded  by 
torture  the  most  horrible.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  ser- 
pent has  been  known  to  produce  death  in  two  minutes. 
Even  where  the  consummation  is  not  so  fearfully  rapid, 
its  delay  is  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  the  intense  suf- 
fering. The  terrible  symptoms  are  thus  described :  A 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  which  becomes  swollen,  shining, 
hot,  red,  then  livid,  cold,  and  insensible.  The  pain  and 
inflammation  spread,  and  become  more  intense ;  fierce 
shooting  pains  are  felt  in  other  parts,  and  a  bummgfire 
pervades  the  body.  The  eyes  water  profusely;  then 
come  swoonings,  sickness,  and  bilious  vomitings,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  cold  sweats,  and  sharp  pains  in  the  loins. 
The  skin  becomes  deadly  pale  or  deep  yellow,  while  a 
black  watery  blood  runs  from  the  wound,  which  changes 
to  a  yellowish  matter.  Violent  headache  succeeds,  and 
giddiness,  faintness,  and  overwhelming  terrors,  burning 
thirsty  gushing  discharges  of  blood  from  the  orifices  of 
the  body,  intolerable  fetor  of  breath,  convulsive  hic- 
coughs, and  death. 

The  agent  of  these  terrible  results  is  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  yellow  fluid,  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  seated 

on  the  cheeks,  and  stored 
for  use  in  membranous 
bags,  placed  at  the  side  of 
each  upperjaw,andenveU 
oping  the  base  of  a  large, 

_  ,       .  ._         -_  .       curved,  pointed   tooth, 

PoU.on-b.g  and  Puig  of  Cobra,  ^^j^^  ?,  ^^^^^     ^^ 

two  teeth,  or  fangs,  are  capable  of  being  erected  by  a 
muscular  apparatus  under  the  power  of  the  animal,  when 
they  project  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the  jaw. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deadly  blow  is  inflicted  is 
remarkable,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  When  the 
rage  of  the  snake  is  excited,  it  commonly  throws  its 
body  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and  raises  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  body.  The  neck  is  now  flattened  and 
dilated,  so  that  the  scales,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  close 
contact,  are  separated  by  wide  interspaces  of  naked 
skin.  The  neck  is  bent  more  or  less  back,  the  head 
projecting  in  a  horiasontal  position.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  fore  part  of  the  animal  is  launched  forward  to- 
wards the  object  of  its  anger,  the  erected  tooth  is  forci- 
bly struck  into  the  flesh,  and  withdrawn  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  thoughts  No  doubt  the  rage  which  stimulates 
the  action  calls  forth  an  increased  action  of  the  poison- 
glands,  by,  which  the  store-sac  is  filled  with  the  secre- 
tion. Th^  muscular  contraction  which  gives  the  rapid 
blow  compresfles  at  the  same  instant  the  sac ;  and  as  the 
acute  pfunt  of  the  fang  enters  the  flesh,  the  venom  is 
forced  through  the  tubular  centre  into  the  wound. 

III.  Scripture  History. — It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent  that  the  devil  seduced  Eve;  hence  in  Scripture 


Satan  is  called  '*  the  old  serpent"  (Rev.  xii,  9,  and  oomp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  8).  On  this  metaphorical  uae  of  the  word, 
see  the  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852,  p.  351  sq. ;  oomp^ 
Biblioth,  Sacra,  Jan.  1864. 

The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the  transictifv 
of  the  fall  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  britf 
comment,  being  full  of  deep  and  curious  interest.  Fint 
of  all,  then,  we  have  to  note  the  subtlety  ascribed  lo 
this  reptile,  which  was  the  reason  for  ita  having  be«n 
selected  as  the  instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  oooi- 
pare  with  it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  oar 
Lord  as  belonging  to  it,  **  Be  ye  wise  as  aerpents"  (MatL 
X,  16).  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  among  Orienuli 
and  the  people  of  the  Western  world,  that  the  serpent 
was  endued  with  a  large  share  of  sagacity.  The  He- 
brew word  D^")!?,  translated  "  subtile,*'  though  frequcni- 
ly  used  in  a  good  sense,  implies,  it  is  probable,  in  this 
passage,  "  mischievous  and  malignant  crafiiness,"  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Aquila  and  Theododon  by  TavMf>- 
yoCy  and  thus  commented  upon  by  Jerome,  **  Magis  iti- 
que  hoc  verbo  calliditas  et  vereuiia  qnam  sapientis  d«> 
monstratur"  (see  Rosenmtlller,  SchoL  ad  loc.).  The  sn- 
cients  give  various  reasons  for  regarding  serpents  ts 
being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species,  the 
cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the  hee^  t^ 
animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head  was  consid- 
ered the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent  takes  care  to 
conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body.  Serpents  bare 
in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  cunning  cnfti- 
ness.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to  by  our  Lord 
refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagacity  displayed  by  ser- 
pents in  avoiding  danger.  The  disciples  were  warned 
to  be  as  prudent  in  not  incurring  unnecessary  persecu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentatofs  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  fidl,  moved  along  in  an  ereci 
attitude,  as  Milton  (P.  L,  ix,  496)  says — 

**Not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  gronnd,  as  since,  hot  ou  his  rear. 
Circular  baii>e  of  rising  folds  that  tuwer*d 
Fold  above  fold,  a  snrglng  mnze.** 

Comp.  also  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  1, 4),  who  believed  that  God 
now  for  the  first  time  inserted  poison  under  the  ser^ 
pent's  tongue,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  feel, 
causing  him  to  crawl  low  on  the  ground  by  the  un- 
dulating inflections  of  the  body  (xarA  r^  yifc  iXwri^ 
fitvov),  Patrick  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  entertained  the  ex- 
traordinary notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  fall  wss  a 
winged  kind  (saraph),  and  Adam  Clarke  baa  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  exegetes  ever  since  for  maintaiDing 
that  the  serpent  of  the  garden  was  an  oranff-oviiag 
(Comment,  ad  loc.). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  piugiession  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  a  serpent, 
whose  motion  on  the  ground  Is  so  beaurifuUy  effecti^ 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  mol* 
titudinous  ribs,  which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pain 
of  levers,  enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  plaee 
to  place ;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the  fall 
moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  fona- 
ed  on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  Saurophis  tetradactifia 
and  the  Chamcesaura  anguina  of  South  Africa,  whkb 
in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents,  but  with  qufto- 
feet;  indeed,  even  in  the  boa- constrictor,  underneath 
the  skin  near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rodiiDentan' 
legs.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
snakes  before  the  fall  were  similar  to  the  S<ntropki*. 
Such  a  hypothefiis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all  the 
fossil  Ophidia  that  have  hitherto  been  fmmd  diller  in 
no  essential  respects  from  modem  represenutives  of 
that  order :  it  is,  moreover,  t>eside  the  mark,  for  the 
words  of  the  curse,  **  upon  thy  belly  ahalt  thou  go,"  are 
as  characteristic  of  the  progression  of  a  sauropboid  ser- 
pent before  the  fall  as  of  a  tme  ophidian  after  iL 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  oondode,  from  the  kn- 
guage  of  Scripture,  that  the  serpent  undenfcnt  aqy 
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change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played  in  the 
liisiory  of  the  falL  The  suu  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  *'  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years.*"  The  typ- 
ical form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progression 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  same  before  the  fall  as  af- 
ter it;  but  subsequent  to  the  fall  its  form  and  pn^res- 
sion  were  to  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  disgust  by 
ill  mankind,  and  thus  the  animal  was  cursed  **  above 
all  cattle,"  and  a  mark  of  condemnation  was  forever 
stamped  upon  iL  There  is  no  necessity  to  show  how 
that  part  of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which  speaks 
of  the  "  enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  serpent  and  mankind ;  and  though,  of  course,  this 
has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil  whose  instru- 
ment the  serpent  was  in  his  deceit,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
true  of  the  serpent  Few  will  be  inclined  to  diifer  with 
Theocritus  {Id.  xv,  58)— 

TOM  ytfvxp69  Stptv  rofidXurra  deddiKa* 
'Ex  watdof. 

Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "  eat  dust"  (see  Gen. 
iii,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  25;  Mic.  vii,  17) ;  these  animals,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  take  their  food  on  the  ground,  do  con- 
sequently swallow  with  it  large  portions  of  sand  and 
duet  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  332). 

lY.  Mythology, — As  already  seen,  scriptural  evidence 
attests  the  serpent's  influence  on  the  early  destinies  of 
mankind ;  and  this  fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the 
legends,  and  creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  far 
fh)m  being  obliterated  at  this  da}'  among  the  pagan, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  hemispheres,  where 
the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals  of  the  \4vip- 
arous  class  are  not  uncommonly  adored,  but  more  gen- 
erally respected,  from  motives  originating  in  fear;  and 
others,  of  the  oviparous  race,  are  suffered  to  abide  in  hu- 
man dwellings,  and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from 
causes  not  easily  determined,  excepting  that  the  serpent 
is  ever  considered  to  be  possessed  of  some  mysterious 
saperhunuin  knowledge  or  power.  Hence,  besides  real 
species,  ideal  forms,  taken  from  the  living,  but  combining 
other  or  additional  properties,  occur,  at  the  most  early 
periods,  as  metaphorical  types,  in  fable  and  history,  and 
in  the  hieroglyphics  and  religious  paintings  of  many 
nations.  Such  are  the  innumerable  fables  in  Hindi!l  lore 
of  Nagas  and  Naga  kings;  the  primeval  astronomy  which 
placed  the  serpent  in  the  skies,  and  called  the  Milky  Way 
by  the  name  of  Anauta  and  Sesha  Naga ;  the  pagan 
obscure  yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typi- 
fied by  a  serpent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  ark,  which 
astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the  skies  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the  moon,  when,  in 
an  eclipsed  state,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
pn>mno8,or  crescent-shaped  boat;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  lunar  eclipses  still  continue  to  be  regarded  in  this 
character,  and  to  excite  general  apprehension  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  as  well  as  in  China,  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands as  well  as  in  America.  See  Dkaoon.  The  na- 
tions of  the  North  once  believed  in  the  Jormunds  Gan- 
der, or  Kater  serpent  of  the  deep ;  and  they,  t(^ther 
with  the  Celts  and  Basques  and  all  Asia,  had  legends 
of  the  Orm,  the  Paystha,  the  dragon  guardian  of  riches, 
brooding  on  gold  in  caverns  deep  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  exten- 
sive heaths.  These  fables  were  a  residue  of  that  an- 
tique dragon-worship  which  had  its  temples  from  High 
Asia  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  an<l 
once  flourished  both  in  Greece  and  Northern  Africa — 
structures  with  avenues  of  upright  stones  of  several 
miles  in  length,  whereof  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
at  Camak  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Red- 
ruth in  Cornwall — the  two  last  mentioned  more  partic- 
ularly showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  con- 
stituting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  again  was 
an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.  The  Hesperian, 
Colchian,  and  Lenuean  dragons  are  only  Greek  legends 
of  the  same  doctrine,  still  more  distorted,  and  affording 
ample  proof  how  far  the  pagan  world  had  departed  from 


the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  from  the  excessive 
use  of  metaphorical  descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 
In  Egypt,  the  early  centre  of  ophiolatry,  this  debasing 
service  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  Christian  sect  of 
heretics,  called  Ophits,  or,  according  to  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinns,  Ophiani,  arose  in  the  2d  century  of  our  sera. 
As  an  emanation  of  the  Gnostics,  their  errors  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Tertullian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perverseness  ingeniously  misleading 
itself  and  others  by  the  abuse  of  symbols ;  yet,  when 
the  anguine  type  did  not  pass  into  long,  distorted  leg- 
ends, it  is  evident,  from  the  brazen  serpent  raised  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  that  it  was  correctly  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of 
divine  aid;  and  that  its  true  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  escape  even  pagan  comprehension  appears  from  pro- 
fane history,  in  Meissi,  the  good  serpent,  being  likewise 
properly  understood  by  the  Egyptians,  until  idolatry 
distorted  all  the  national  reminiscences,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  what  was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kircher,  was,  however,  the  general  n^e 
for  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneph,  or  Cnuphis,  or  Ih- 
Nuphi,  the  good  genius,  always  figured  as  the  Nachosh 
or  Thermuth,  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or 
lord-serpent  of  India,  and  still  a  personification  of  the 
vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu  and  many  others 
being  pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In  this  sense  the 
good  genius  Cnuphis  was  a  type  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
and  called  by  them  the  spirit  pervading  nature,  the 
creator  from  whose  mouth  proceeded  the  mundane  egg ; 
being  referred,  after  the  loss  of  the  true  interpretation, 
to  any  typical  form  of  the  patriarch,  the  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Almighty  with  the  ministry  of  his  servant. 
(See  Deane,  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  through- 
out the  World  [Lond.  1838].)     See  Serpent-worship. 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of  the 
great  destroyer  Python  tribe,  which  devour  even  each 
other;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  bear- 
ing a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail,  and  gliding  over  a 
seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on  the  head,  while  human 
sacrifice  by  decapitation  is  performed  before  it.  This 
serpent  is  so  carefully  drawn  that  we  recognise  the 
Thaibanne,  Ophites  Tk^banusy  which  grows  to  twelve 
or  more  feet  in  length,  is  still  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  as  Python  figris  al- 
bicans,  the  great  snake  even  at  present  worshipped  in 
Cutch :  it  may  be  the  Aphophis  of  the  Egyptians.  To 
descant  further  on  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  purpose ;  but  the  Egyptian  Python  here  no- 
ticed, changing  its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the 
deluge  to  that  of  an  emblem  of  the  ark  carrying  the 
spirit  of  human  life  within  or  upon  it,  was  not  without 
its  counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging  out 
the  deep,  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shaped  Python, 
carrying  the  eight  Eones  (?)  or  Noachidse,  has  been 
discovered,  with  emblems  that  denote  them  to  be  the 
solar  regenerators  of  mankind.  Thus,  as  is  ever  the 
case  in  polytheistical  legends,  the  type  disappears 
through  multiplied  transitions  and  the  number  of  other 
symbols  and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem.  It  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the  suake 
form  was  conferred  also  on  abstractions  bearing  the 
names  of  divinities,  such  as  Ranno,  Hoph,  Bai,  Hoh  or 
Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserted  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  may  have 
suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless  house- 
snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eternity;  and  this 
same  quality  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  why  this  animal, 
entwined  round  a  staff,  was  the  symbol  of  health 'and 
the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  classical  iEsculapius 
and  Hygeia.  There  are  species  of  this  genus  common 
to  Palestine  and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  En- 
rope.  They  were  domesticated  in  Druidical  and  other 
pagan  sanctuaries,  and  were  employed  for  omens  and 
other  impostures;  but  the  mysterious  Ag  or  Hagstoue 


wu  nserted  to  be  prodHMd  by  ll 


With  such  powers  of  destroying  anioiil  lire, 
will  with  111  aepect  at  once  Witiblc  and  reaplendenl, ' 
m«j  easily  be  imsgined  how  aoon  fear  and  superstitii 
would  combine,  at  periods  anterior  to  liistoricat  dat 

deprecate  their  wrsth  by  the  blandish  menu  of  worghi| 
and  how  design  and  cupidicy  would  teach  these  vei 
votsrieB  the  manner  of  sultduing  their  ferocity,  o(  c: 


viper    habit;  they  wonhlp  them  aa  the  syrabob  oT  MctDity. 


trrorm  a  kind  or  pleasurable 
impared  to  dancing.  l]ence 
,e  Hagworm.  of  the  WeB^  and  the  Haji 


"  Almost  throughout  the  East,"  i 
and  C'it.  Commenl.  (Jen.  Hi,  1),  "  tl 
as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle,  of  the 
obedience  and  contumacy.    A  few  excep^nns  oi 
be  discovered.     The  Phoenicians  adored  that  ani 
a  beneflcent  genius;  and  the  Chinese  consider 
symbol  of  superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  asc 
the  kings  of  heaveu  {titn-koatif/i)  bodies  nf  se 


they  r^;anl  them  also  as  evil  genii,  oi 
imical  powers  of  nature,  which  is  gradaally  depntri 
by  them,  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  goda,  who  ciibn' 
tear  them  to  pieces  or  tread  their  venonwoa  head  ai- 
der their  all-conquering  feet.     So  conliadiclory  is  aD 

gratitude,  and  in  others  fear :  but  if  a  noxious  animal 
is  very  dangerous,  the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  iwu 
ways — either  by  the  resolute  denre  of  eErirpaung  Ibe 
beasi,  or  by  the  wish  of  averting  the  conHict  with  in 
superior  power:  thus  the  same  fear  may,  on  the  ooe 

tie  subject  of  serpen  t-worshif^ 
6;  Bo-an^  MyUMog^mO- 
have  all  been  490 :  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the  apocrypha]  Morr  nf 
. ;  and  figures  I  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;"  cnmp.  Steindor^  De  'OftoXo- 
n  of  pagan  ui-lrpiif,  V/iaet.Sib.  Rtalaoi1.u,498. 
arts  of  civiliza-  From  a  modiflcation,  pe^hap^  of  this  idea  of  a  ta»l*- 
ly  genius,  in  Kgypl  and  other  Oriental  couiiiiie*  a  jer- 
9  Kaliech  {Hitt. '  pent  was  the  common  symbol  of  a  powerful  OKHureh. 
trpent  was  used  I  It  was  embroidered  on  the  rohei  of  princes  and  blaxotwd 
'  "'  '  "  on  their  diadems  to  signify  their  invincible  mi^ht;  and 
that,  as  the  wound  inSicted  by  them  is  incoraUe,  m  ibc 
fatal  effects  ofroyal  displeasure  were  neither  to  be  avert- 
ed nor  endured. 

The  evil  spirit  in  the  Sana  of  a  serppnt  sppean  in 


uated  in  their  concep- 
tions regarding  the  sei^ 
pent.  The  Egyptians 
represented  the  eternal 
spirit  Knephi  the  author 
of  all  good,  nnilcr    the 


Lbe  A 


Honied  Csraslee.    (Frnm  Bgjpllan  m 


guise  of  this  reptile  iZauIurttta  [«L 

mythic  forni  of  that  rep-    Kleuk.],  i,  3G;  iii,  84;  see  Rat,  Dt  Serpnlr  StJatlm 
tile;  they  understood  the   """  y<i'unili  ted  Diaboh  [Jen.  1712],  aod  Grapiua.  jv 


art  of  taming 
balmed  it  after  death ; 
but  they  applied  the 
le  symbol  fur  the  god 


of  reve 


and  pun 


It  (Titltrsmbo),  and 

(for  Typhon,  the  author 
of  all  moral  and  physical 

^rSilHW^l'Br'^^^^^^^^  symUu^"  dphal^t  "he 
'■  serpent  represents  subtle- 
ty and  cunning,  lust  and  sensual  pleasure.  In  Greek 
my  hology  it  is  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attribute 
of  Ceres,  of  Mercury,  and  of  jEsculapius,  in  their  moet 
beneficent  qualities;  but  it  fbrms,  on  the  other  hand,  n 
part  of  the  terrible  Furies,  or  Eumenidesi  it  appe-ara  in 
'  a  Python  as  a  fearful  monster,  which  the 


of  a  god  only  y 


ud  blaspheme  the  power  of 
•  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
lourish,  indeed,  serpents  in 
their  houses.  They  believe 
o  the  places  which  they  in- 


IFrom  Kgypilsn  montiments.) 


Triilullo<K  Era  H  CkriiU  a  Diaboh  n  Ania^io  Cc- 
p'lir  Fuflii  [ltiinixb.iH2']).  But  compare  the opuikn 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  who  (Coiamnrf.  on  Cea.  w,  U,  15)  sat! 
"  the  serpent  is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil  dmnoa  tbai  had 
assumed  its  shsp&  ...  If  the  serpent  re 
it  would  be  extremely  surprising  that  the  fom 
was  cursed,  and  that 'the  latter  i 
. .  .  It  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  divine 
Justice  forever  to  cutse  the  animal  whose  shape  it  had 
pleased  the  evil  one  to  assume.'  According  to  the  Tat 
mudists,  the  nsme  of  the  evil  spirit  that  beguiled  Eve 
wasSsmmilel  (VstaQ):  "B. Moses  ben-Uajemoti  acrilsi 
SO},  Ssmi 


Dicit 


absolute  m 

119S). 

—  It  ia  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  most  psgan  nauon^  which  hare  been  embodied 
in  their  mythology,  the  serpent  appears  as  tl 


'.I  this 


Buallvdi 


scribed  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  a  popular  i! 
The  Egyptian  liarus  is  frequently  represented  pierc- 
ing the  head  of  some  terriSc  serpent  with  hi*  sprat. 
From  this  source  the  Greeks  and  Komana  ailopted  the 

fable  of  Apollo  and  the  serpent  Rvthon,  which  is  thus 
narrateilbyOvid: 

Unwll]lnE]y.  bnt  jtl  she  hroogbl  lo  light      _       ) 


Did  his  TSBI  bodv  and  long  train  embrace. 
Him  PRffiiius  harming  on  ■  bank  aspled. 
And  si!  his  skill  i>n'j>H  the  monster  tried; 
Thciiigh  OTOri  phsti  tiiok  pIsM,  he  Fpent  tke  store 

Lok,  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  Nonhem  mythol- 
ogy, is  represented  as  a  deatroyer  of  serpents,  and  a  lee- 
end  similar  to  the  claBeic  story  just  quoted  Tepi  — 
him  asdestroi'inga  monstrous  serpent  vitb  bis  Ih 
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Opposed  to  the  deities  nt  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  18  clear  that  the  dragon  is  Included  in  the  curf^e  >ifter 
the  fall,  and  that  the  i;«>d8  invoke  on  the  bead  uf  the 
human  race  all  the  evfli*  which  inflict  humanity.  Wis- 
dom and  knowledtre  uhall  injure  him  (line  88^ ;  he  shall 
have  family  quarrels  (Hue  S8);  he  shall  submit  to  tyran- 
ny (line  84) :  he  will  anger  the  godi*  (line  25) ;  he  shall 
not  eat  ihe  f^uit  of  hhi  labor  (line  8tf);  he  shall  be 
di:uippolnted  in  his  desires  (line  ST);  he  shall  havti 
trouble  of  mind  and  body  (line  89  and  31) ;  he  shall 
commit  future  sin  (line  88).  No  doubt  snbi>eqnent 
lines  continue  these  toplcSf  but  tignh)  our  narrative 
is  broken,  and  it  only  reopens  where  the  jrods  arc 

{)reparlng  for  war  with  the  powers  of  evil,  which  are 
ed  Dy  Tiamat,  which  war  probably  arose  from  the  part 
played  by  Tiamat  in  the  fall  of  mau.'* 

See  Snake. 

SERPENT,  Christian  Symbolism  of.  Aa  a 
symbol,  the  serpent  was  used  by  the  early  Chris> 
tians  in  three  different  senses. 

1.  To  signify  the  victory  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the 
devlL  This  was  represented  by  a  coiled  serpent  at 
the  foot  of  the  monogram  on  the  cross  to  show  "  ut 
qui  in  ligno  vincebat.,  in  llgno  quoque  vinceretur.** 
Antique  gems  bearing  this  device  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  their  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 

RcprescntoUon  of  the  Temptation.   (Prom  aMexlcan  painting.)  *»««  «*"  Const^ntine.    The  type  is  somewhat  altered 

on  medals  of  this  emperor,  having  a  dragon  pierced 
by  the  staff  of  the  labarum. 

Aticient  iconography  often  represented  the  sainta  as 
treading  upon  the  serpent  to  express  their  victory  over 
the  spirit  of  darkness. 

2.  The  figure  of  the  serpent  was  also  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  virtue  of  prudence  or  wisdom  as  commande<l 
by  Christ,  '^  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents;"  and  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  bishops  should  exemplify  this  virtue  in  its 
highest  form  (1  Tim.  iii,  2),  we  often  find  the  pictures 
of  early  bishops  surrounded  by  a  serpent  as  by  a  frame. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  the  early  Latin  Church  the  pas- 
toral staff  was  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  serpent's  head. 

8.  The  serpent  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
of  Christ  himself.  These  allegories  have  been  devel- 
oped by  Gretzer  and  Giacomo  Bosio  in  their  works  on 
this  subject  (/>«  Crvce  and  I)e  Cruce  Triumpkale). 
This  use  of  the  symbol,  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ  (John  iii,  14),  soon  degenerated  into  a  worship 
of  the  serpent  itself.  This  reached  its  climax  among 
the  Ophites  (q.  v.),  who  set  it  in  the  place  of  Christ 
himself  (Augustine,  De  Hares,  c.  17,  46). 

In  times  of  persecution,  when  the  exhibition  of  the 
cross  was  interdicted,  the  early  Christians  made  use  in 
its  stead  of  the  emblem  of  the  serpent,  as  of  the  Iamb, 
the  good  shepherd,  and  many  others.  These  they  wore 
as  amulets  and  in  other  wavs  to  show  their  confidence 
in  the  Saviour  which  they  typified.  They  are  found 
made  of  precious  stones,  on  some  of  which  is  cut  the 
figure  of  Moses,  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and  an  enormous  ser- 
pent before  him;  a  second  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  serpent  represents  the  Jewish  people. 

In  the  commentary'  upon  the  STth  Psalm,  Ambrose 
makes  use  of  the  type  of  the  serpent  principally  as  a 
symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality. — Mar- 
tigny,  Did,  det  A  ntiq,  Chrittermet,  s.  v. 

Serpent  of  Brass  (rirnsn  cna ;  Sept.  wfnQ  6 
XaXKovQy  Numb,  xxi,  9 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  4).  In  addition 
to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  under  Brazbn  Ski{- 
PKNT  and  Nehushtan,  some  important  particulars  may 
here  be  enumerated.  The  familiar  hi^itory  of  the  brazen 
serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  nature  of  the 
fiery  snalces  by  which  the  Israelites  were  attacked  has 
been  discussed  under  Serpent.  The  scene  of  the  his- 
tory, determined  by  a  comparison  of  Numb,  xxi,  8  and 
xxxiii,  42,  must  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon. 
The  names  of  both  places  probably  connect  themselvc  h 
with  It,  Zalmonah  as  meaning  "the  place  of  the  image,** 
Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the  ^aivoi  mentioned 
^,  ..    tj        J  o  * «      bv  Greek  writers  as  fkmous  for  its  copper-mines,  and 

"^.2X^1^  '^^m"".rX'U"?lJSir'yr.    therefore  po»ibIy  .upplying  the  m.ierUU  (Boch.r, 
tuder.)  Z/teroz.  11,  8, 13).    See  Punon ;  Zalmonah.    Ihe  chief 


or  maoe.  The  similarity  of  all  these  accounts  to  the 
scriptural  narrative  is  obvious;  but  a  still  more  striking 
pandlel  has  been  discovered  in  the  Mexican  mythology 
by  barou  Humboldt.     He  says : 

"The  group  represents  the  celebrated  serpent- woman 
Chiuacohnatl,  called  also  Qnilaztll,  or  Tonucadhua, 
'Woman  of  onr  fletih;*  she  is  the  companion  of  Ton a- 
CJitenetH.  The  Mezicaus  considered  her  as  the  mother 
of  the  human  race,  and  after  the  god  of  ihe  celestial  para- 
dine,  Ometenelli,  vhe  held  the  first  rank  among  the  divini- 
ties of  AuahaaL  We  see  her  always  represented  with  a 
great  peri)ent.  Other  paintings  exhibit  to  us  a  feather- 
ended  snake  cut  in  pieces  by  the  great  spirit  Tezcatli- 
ptica,  or  by  the  sun  personilled,  the  god  Tonntinh.  These 
nllegories'remind  us  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Asia.  In 
the  woman  and  ser))ent  of  the  Aztecs  we  think  we  per- 
ceive the  Eve  of  the  Shemitfc  nations,  in  the  snake  cut  in 
pieces  the  faroouB  serpent  iialiya,  or  Kaliuaga,  conquered 
by  Vifhnn  when  he  it>ok  the  form  of  Krishna.  The  Toua- 
tiuh  of  the  Mexicans  api)ear8  alno  to  be  identical  with  the 
Krii*hiia  of  the  UlndCts,  recorded  in  the  B/uMarata-Pitrd- 
na,  and  with  the  Mlthraa  of  the  Persians.  The  most  au- 
cienl  traditions  of  nations  go  back  to  a  state  of  things 
when  the  earth,  covered  by  bog»,  was  inhabited  by  snakes 
and  other  animals  of  gigantic  bulk.  The  beneficent  lumi- 
nary, by  drying  up  the  «oil,  delivered  the  earth  from  the»e 
aqu:itic  monsters.  Behind  the  serpent,  who  appears  to  be 
cpcjiking  to  the  goddess  Chinacohnail,  are  two  naked  fig- 
ares:  they  are  *)f  different  color,  and  seem  to  be  in  the  at- 
titude of  cimiending  with  each  other.  We  might  he  led 
to  suppose  that  the  two  vases  which  we  see  at  the  bottom 
of  the  picture,  one  of  which  is  overturned,  is  the  canne  of 
this  contention.  The  serpent-woman  was  considered  at 
Mexico  as  the  mother  of  two  twin  children.  Thei*e  naked 
Hgures  are,  perhaps,  the  children  of  Chinacohnail.  They 
remind  us  or  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  Hebrew  tradition." 

An  extraordinarily  clear  tradition  of  the  agency  of  the 
serpent  in  the  fall  has  lately  been  brooglit  to  light  in 
the  Assyrian  tablets,  being  the  story  of  the  water- 
dragon  aa  read  by  the  late  George  Smith  {Chaldaan 
AccowU  o/Genesigf  p.  91)  : 

"The  dragon,  which  in  the  Chaldsean  account  of  the 
creation  leads  man  into  sin,  is  the  creature  of  Tiamat, 
the  living  principle  of  the  sea  and  of  chaos,  and  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  chaos,  or  di(>order,  which  waa 
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interest  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which 
have  at  different  times  gathered  round  it.  We  meet 
with  these  in  four  distinct  stages,  embodied  in  as  many 
widely  separated  passages  of  Scripture.  We  have  to 
ask  by  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

1.  The  Formation  of  the  Object  (Numb,  xxi,  8,  9). — 
The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken  for 
granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose  among  the 
hypotheses  by  which  men  halting  between  two  opinions 
have  endeavored  to  retain  the  historical  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  supernatural  element.  The  theory  which  as- 
cribes the  healing  to  mysterious  powers  known  to  the 
astrologers  or  alchemists  of  Egypt  may  be  mentioned, 
but  hardly  calls  for  examination  (Marsham,  Can,  Ckron. 
p.  148, 149;  R.  Tirza,  in  Deyling,  Exei-citt,  Sacr,  ii,  210), 
Unbelievers  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having  been  ef- 
fected by  the  force  of  imagination,  which  the  visible 
symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by  the  rapid  rushing  of 
the  serpent-bitten  from  aU  parts  of  the  camp  to  the 
standard  thus  erected,  curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to 
be  cured  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  dancing  (Bauer, 
Ileb,  Gesch,  ii,  820;  Paulus,  Comtn,  IV,  i,  198).  They 
may  see  in  the  serpent  the  emblematic  sign-post,  as  it 
were,  of  the  camp-hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were 
brought  for  special  treatment,  the  form  in  thb  instance, 
as  in  that  of  the  rod  of  i£sculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schri/},  Forsch, 
i,  676).  Leaving  these  conjectures  on  one  side,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol 
thus  employed  as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  most 
of  the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as 
it  did  afterwanU  to  the  later  rabbins  that  any  such  sym- 
bol should  be  employed.  One  of  the  Jewish  interlocu- 
tors in  the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphu  (p. 
322)  declares  that  he  had  often  asked  his  teachers  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  had  never  found  one  who  ex- 
plained it  satisfactorily.  Justin  himself,  of  course,  ex- 
plains it  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

The  second  commandment  appeared  to  forbid  the 
likeness  of  any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroyed  as  an  abomination.  Now  the  colossal  serpent 
(the  narrative  implies  that  it  was  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  encampment),  made,  we  may  conjecture,  by  the 
hands  of  Bezaleel  or  Aholiab,  was  exposed  to  their  gaze, 
and  they  were  told  to  look  to  it  as  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural power.  What  reason  was  there  for  the  differ- 
ence? In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  may  be  that  the 
second  commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms 
as  such,  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  question  still  remains.  Why  was  this  form 
chosen  ? 

It  is  hardly  enough  to  say,  with  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, that  atty  outward  means  might  have  been  chosen, 
like  the  lump  of  tigs  in  Hezekiah*s  sickness,  the  salt 
which  healed  the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  ser- 
pent made  the  miracle  yet  more  miraculous,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the  ser- 
Itent  form,  were,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab.  Yoma;  Aben- 
£zra  and  others,  in  Buxtorf,  Hi»t,  ^Ilh,  Serp,  c.  5).  The 
fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason  inadequate.  Another  view, 
verging  almost  on  the  ludicrous,  has  been  maintained 
by  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent  was  set  up  in 
terroreniy  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his  son  hangs  up 
the  rod  against  the  wall  as  a  warning  (Otho,  Lexic, 
Babbin,  s.  v.  "  Serpens"). 

It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Christian 
interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of  ChrisL 
Some  meaning  it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  actually  presented;  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
assuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the  multi- 
tude of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sensuality,  unbe- 
lief, rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the  £Rr-off  mystery  of  re- 
demption. If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  iii,  14, 15, 
point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have 
l)een  another  meaning  for  the  syraboL    Taking  its  part 


in  the  education  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  hare  had  iu 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previously  connected 
with  it.  Two  views^  very  different  from  each  other, 
have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  those  oaeociatioaa. 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that,  citbt:f 
from  its  rimply  physical  effects,  or  from  the  mysteriofu 
hisutry  of  the  temptation  in  Gen.  iii,  the  serpent  was 
the  representative  of  evil  To  present  the  Mrpent-ft*nn 
as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the  tmpby 
of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physical  and 
spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to  stnngtb- 
en  the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over 
both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view,  expressed  the  saoic 
idea  as  the  dragon  in  the  popular  representatioDs  of  the 
archangel  Michael  and  St.  George  (Ewald,  GefeHch/t, 
ii,  228).  To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has  com- 
mended itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  viev. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthodox  divines  «ho 
have  been  unable  to  convince  themselves  that  the  same 
form  could  ever  really  have  been  at  once  a  type  of  Sa- 
tan and  of  Christ  (Jackson,  IlumUiation  of  the  8om  of 
God,  ch.  xxxi ;  Patrick,  Comm.  ad  loc ;  Espagnaeua,  Bur- 
mann,  Vitringa,  in  Deyling,  Obtervait.  Sac  ii,  15).  Oth- 
ers, again,  have  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
raise  the  question  whether  Gen.  iii  was  then  wTtttec, 
or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  laneiitesL 
They  look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and  they 
find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an  a^hodttmo% 
the  symbol  of  health  and  life  (comp.  Sertknt,  and,  ia 
addition  to  the  authorities  there  referred  to,  Wilkinson, 
Aitc,  Egyptums,  ii,  184;  iv,  395;  v,  64, 238;  Kurtz,  UitU 
of  the  Old  Covmant  [Eng.  transL],  iii,  348;  Witsius. 
^Ei/yptiaca,  in  Ugolino,  i,  852).  This,  for  chem,  ex* 
plains  the  mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emUein  Ksi  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacnuneDt 
on  which  the  faith  of  the  people  might  faateo  and  ans- 
tain  itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  hare,  it  is 
believed,  a  point  of  contact  The  idea  primarily  con- 
nected with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the  fall,  as 
throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scripture,  is  that 
of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii,  1 ;  Matt,  x,  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  3).  Wis- 
dom, apart  from  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  allying  it- 
self to  man's  lower  nature,  passes  into  cunning.  Msa  s 
nature  is  envenomed  and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom, 
the  self-same  power  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  di* 
vine  law,  is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  infio- 
ences,  and  the  serpentrform  thus  becomes  a  sj'mbo]  of  de- 
liverance and  health.  The  Israelites  wore  taug^ht  thai 
it  would  be  such  to  them  in  proportion  as  they  ceased 
to  be  sensual  and  rebellions.  There  were  facts  in  the 
life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have  connected  them- 
selves with  this  twofold  symbolism.  When  he  was  to 
be  taught  that  the  divine  wisdom  could  work  with  any 
instruments,  his  rod  became  a  serpent  (Exod.  iv,  l-5> 
(Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  SdioL  15;  Glaphyra  in  EjmmL  n. 
The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  than  that  in  the  text.  The  rod 
transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Wi«d 
taking  on  himself  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh.)  When 
he  and  Aaron  were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with 
the  perverted  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  uf 
the  magicians  were  overcome  by  the  one  serpent  of  the 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  oonqueied 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Exod.  vii,  10-12). 

2.  The  Destruction  of  the  Object  (2  Kings  xvUi,  4>— 
The  next  stage  in  the  history*  of  the  brazen  serpent 
sliows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol,  retained 
beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  dmie  its  work,  might  be- 
come the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  tei^ 
of  Uezekiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undefined  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him 
to  destroy  it.  It  receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  belorc. 
the  name  Nehushtan  (q.  v.).  We  are  left  to  conject- 
ure when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was  its  kcahiy. 
Ewald's  conjecture  {Geschichte,  iv,622)  that  till  then  tit 
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aerpent  may  have  remained  at  Zalmonab,  the  object  of 
occasional  pilgrimages,  is  probable  enough.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  should  have  been  tolerated  bv  the  reform- 
ing  zeal  of  kings  like  Asa  and  Jehoehaphat.  It  must, 
we  may  believe,  have  received  a  iresb  character  and 
become  more  conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded 
its  destruction.  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  it 
received  a  new  development,  that  it  thus  became  the 
object  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the  iconoclastic  party 
who  were  prominent  among  the  ouunsellors  of  Hezekiah. 
Intercourse  with  countries  in  which  ophiolatry  pre- 
vailed— Syria,  Assyria,  possibly  Egypt  also — acting  on 
the  feeling  which  led  him  to  bring  together  the  idola- 
tries of  all  neighbr>ring  nations,  might  easily  bring 
about  thu  perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honored  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  material 
object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics  has  pre- 
vailed even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
Church  of  Sl  Ambrose  at  Milan  has  boasted  for  centu- 
ries of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set 
up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier  history  of  the  relic, 
so  called,  is  matter  for  conjecture.  Our  knowledge  of 
it  begins  in  the  year  A.D.  97 1,  when  an  envoy  was  sent 
by  the  Milanese  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  John  Zi- 
miaces  at  Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make  his 
choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks  assured 
him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  original  ser- 
pent (Sigonius,  Hist.  JRegn,  Ital.  bk.  vii).  On  his  re- 
turn it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  Su  Ambrose,  and 
popularly  identified  with  that  which  it  professed  to  rep- 
resent. It  is,  at  least,  a  possible  hypothesis  that  the 
Wesrem  Church  has  in  this  way  been  led  to  venerate 
what  was  originally  the  object  of  the  worship  of  some 
Ophite  sect. 

3.  The  Apocryphal  Notices  of  the  Object, — When  the 
material  symbol  had  perished,  its  history  began  to  sug- 
gest deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  in  the  elaborate  contrast  which 
he  draws  between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use 
of  outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  avp^Xoy  oiMtrripiaQ,  tig 
avafAvrfrnv  ivroXijg  voftov  aov ;  *'  he  that  turned  him- 
self was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw  {Sid  r6  ^i- 
ntpovfiivov),  but  by  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all" 
(Wiad.  xvi,  6,  7).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  para- 
phrases Numb,  xxi,  8,  **He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct 
his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 
Philo,  with  his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mys- 
tical interpretation,  represents  the  history  as  a  parable 
of  man*s  victory  over  his  lower,  sensuous  nature.  The 
metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength,  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that  which 
had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will,  yielding  to  and 
poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure,  now  represents  (xiu^po- 
(rhtf^  the  dvriira^ig  aKoXairiai  tpapfiaxov  {De  Agri- 
cuU.),  The  facts  just  stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into 
the  bearing  of  the  words  of  John  iii,  14, 16.  If  the  par- 
aphrase of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the  devout 
rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new  teacher  carried  the  lesson 
a  step  further.  He  led  him  to  identify  the  "Name  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord"  with  that  of  the  Son  of  man. 
He  prepared  him  to  see  in  the  lifting-up  of  the  cruci- 
fixion that  which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal 
and  save  to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

4.  Our  Lor^s  AUusion  to  the  Object  (John  iii). — A 
full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolded  be- 
fengs  to  exegesis  rather  than  to  a  dictionary.  It  will 
be  enough  to  note  here  that  which  connects  itself  with 
facts  or  theories  alreadv  mentioned.  On  the  one  side 
the  typical  interpretation  has  been  extended  to  all  the 
details.  The  pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was 
not  only  a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in 
form  (JusL  MarU  DiaL  c.  Tryph,  p.  822).     The  serpent 


was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As  the  symbol 
of  sin,  it  represented  his  being  made  sin  for  us.  The 
very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of  Rev.  i,  15,  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  might  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp^ 
Larope,  ad  loc).  On  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained 
(Patrick  and  Jackson,  ut  mpra)  that  the  serpent  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  remains  still,  exclusively  the 
symbol  of  evil;  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man 
answered  to  that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the 
victory  over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point 
of  comparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and  Christy 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  outward  sign 
and  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  in  the  spiritual,  as  in 
the  historical  interpretation,  both  theories  have  an  ele- 
ment of  truth.  The  serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the 
emblem  of  the  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man, 
as  having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it  has 
been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and  corrupting. 
In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it  is  once  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  divine  will,  and  leaves  the  humanity 
pure  and  untainted.  The  crucifixion  is  the  witness  that 
the  evil  has  been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who 
are  bitten  by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  look- 
ing to  him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  content  to  rest 
in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how  easy  it  was  for 
the  old  perversion  to  reproduce  itself.  The  highest  of 
all  symbols  might  share  the  fate  of  the  lower.  It  was 
possible  even  for  the  cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Ne- 
hushtan  (comp.  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  John 
iii,  and  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant  [£ng.  transl.], 
iii,  344-d58).~-Smith. 

What,  then,  are  the  particulars  in  which  these  acts 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Test,  correspond ;  or  what 
are  the  points  of  resemblance  implied  in  our  Lord's 
words — as  and  even  so  f  In  our  answer  we  must  av(»id 
the  error  of  tr3nng  to  reckon  up  a  number  of  these  re- 
semblances ;  and,  indeed,  we  must  look  to  essential  cor- 
respondence, not  to  any  fanciful  likeness  on  the  surface. 
This  we  must  do  in  agreement  with  the  principle  that 
the  relation  is  the  same  between  the  bitten  Israelites 
and  the  serpent  lifted  up  for  them  to  look  at  as  between 
perishing  sinners  and  the  crucified  Saviour  who  is  of- 
fered to  them.  There  are  three  such  correspondences : 
(1)  There  is  "  the  serpent"  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the 
wUdemess,  and  there  is  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  lifted  up  in 
due  time  on  the  cross.  It  is  in  stating  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, however,  that  there  have  been  most  extrav- 
agance and  error,  which  have  disgusted  some  sober  think- 
ers, and  induced  them  to  deny  it  altogether — a  denial 
which  we  think  unwarrantable,  when  we  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  objects  are  singled  out  and 
placed  together.  The  reference  is  certainly  not  at  all 
to  heathenish  notions  of  the  serpent  as  possessed  of  a 
healing  power.  Nor  even  is  it  directly  to  the  old  ser- 
pent, on  whom  Christ  has  inflicted  a  fatal  wound,  and 
made  a  show  of  him  openly,  triumphing  over  him  in 
his  cross.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent 
had  the  form  indeed  of  the  serpents  that  actually 
wrought  the  mischief,  but  yet  a  serpent  destitute  of 
venom  and  impotent  fur  evil ;  and  that  so  God  sent  his 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  vet  without  sin.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent  seemed 
a  most  improbable  means  of  curing  the  serpents'  bites; 
and  so  he  who  was  condemned  and  crucified  as  a  male- 
factor seemed  most  unsuitable  to  save  condemned  and 
perishing  men.  (2)  There  is  the  lifting-up  of  the  ser- 
pent upon  the  pole,  no  doubt  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  conspicuous  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  camp, 
which  would  be  the  more  easily  effected  on  account  of 
its  metallic  brilliancy.  Corresponding  to  this  there  is 
the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  says,  "  Look  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  xlv, 
22) ;  as  the  apostle  says  to  those  who  have  heard  the 
Gospel,  *'  Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi- 
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deiitl)-  eel  forth,  crucified  iniang  you"  (GnL  iii,  1).  It ! 
is  iiopossible  W  overlook  thie  compirison,  except  by 
miHiilerpretiiig  the  expresajon  "  the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  lifted  up;"  though  th^re  it  no  room  fur  niialiike  when 
we  have  our  Lord's  own  wonla,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lilted  up 
frum  the  earth,  will  draw  aU  men  unto  me,"  by  which 
phrane  he  signified  the  manner  or  his  deuh,  snil  wu 
understood  as  dnng  w  (John  xii,  3:^-34).  (3)  There  is 
the  healing  of  the  phyMcal  wound  by  the  Indily  eye 
looking  to  the  serpenl,  and  the  eorrespomling  apirituil 
healing  by  looking  to  the  crucilied  Son  of  Man  with  tlie 
eye  of  faith— the  natural  life  in  the  one  cue  having 
that  relation  to  the  everlasting  life  in  the  other  which 
the  type  always  bean  to  the  antitype.— Fairbairn. 

Beipent-charmlng.  There  on  be  no  qneation 
at  all  of  (be  remarkable  power  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  been  exerciK<)  by  certain  people  in  the  Elaat 
over  poisonous  serpents.  Theait  is  moM  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  [see  Charm],  and  probably  aliudcd 
to  by  St.  Jame>  (iii,  7).  The  usual  species  operated 
upon,  both  in  Africa  and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes 
(iVn^  Iripadiaia,  and  Niija  hnje)  and  the  homed  «- 
railet.  The  skill  of  the  Italian  mnrri  and  the  LJbyan 
piyUi  in  taming  serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
worW;  and  to  this  day,  «■  we  are  lold  by  Sir  (J.  Wilkin- 
•on  (Rawlinson,  llrradolia,  iii,  m,  note,  ed.  tSGS),  the 
anake-players  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  worthy  luc- 
cesaon  of  Ihepsylli  (BeeP]iLiy,viii,25;  xi,!5i  and  espe- 
cially Lucan's  account  of  the  psylli  IPianal.  ix,  89^}). 
See  numerous  refereiwea  cited  by  Bxchart  (//Kmi.  iii, 
IGl.etc)  on  theaubjectof  serpeut-taming.  Hullitiides 
of  moilem  observers  have  described  the  practices  of  the 


the  face  One  instance  may  suffice  for  illustration.  Mr. 
<iiigerly,  a  missionary  in  India,  saj-s  that  tome  persons, 
being  increduloua  on  the  subject,  at^er  taking  the  most 
careful  precautions  against  any  trick  or  artilice  being 
played,  sent  a  charmer  inio  the  garden  to  prove  bis 
powers:  "The  man  began  (o  play  upon  hia  pipe,  and, 
1>roceeding  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  for 
some  minutes,  acoppeil  at  a  pan  of  the  wall  much  in- 
jured by  age,  and  intimated  that  a  serpetit  was  within. 
He  then  played  i(uicker,  and  hia  notea  were  louder, 
when  almost  immediately  a  Urge  cobra-de-capello  put 
forth  ila  hooded  head,  and  the  man  ran  fearlessly  to  the 
spot,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  drew  it  forth.  He 
then  showeil  the  poison-fangs,  and  beat  ihem  out;  after- 
wards it  was  taken  to  the  room  where  his  baskets  were 
left  anddeposiicd  among  the  rest The  snake-charm- 
er," observes  the  same  writer,  "  applies  his  pipe  to  his 
mouth  and  aeiub  forth  a  few  of  his  peculiar  notes,  and 
all  the  scrpenta  atop  as  though  enehante<l;  Ihey  then 
turn  towards  the  musician,  and,  approaching  him  within 
two  feet,  raiee  their  heads  from  Che  gruuml,  and,  bending 
backward  and  forward,  ke«p  time  with  the  tune.    When 

quiet  on  the  ground."  That  the  charmera  frequently, 
and  perhaps  generally,  lake  the  precaulimi  of  extracting 
the  poison-fangs  before  the  anakea  are  subjected  Co  their 
akill  there  ia  much  probability  fot  believing,  but  that 
thia  operation  ia  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writerSi  "  Some 
people,"  says  the  traveller  just  mentioned,  "hai-ed>iubt- 
ed  chat  it  was  a  tiick,  and  that  the  animals  so  handled 
had  been  first  trained  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power 
of  hurling,  and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  Chey  have  rcalcd 
themaelves  upon  it  without  experiment,  in  the  face  of 
all  antiquity.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I 
have  seen  at  Cairo  a  man  . . .  who  has  taken  a  ttniuei 
with  his  naked  hand  from  a  number  of  others  lying  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  hia  bare  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears,  then 
taken  it  out,  puC  it  iti  hia  breaat,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  has  been  applied  to 
a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes."  Dr. 
Davy,  in  his /uferiiir  n/O-jIos,  speakiug  uf  the  snake- 
charmers,  says  on  this  subject:  "The  ignorant  vulgar 
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believe  that  these  men  really  pcaacsa  a  chann  In-  whick 
they  thus  plsy  withoul  dread,  and  with  impunity,  fron 
danger.  The  more  enlightened,  laughing  at  thia  idea. 
consider  the  men  impootora,  and  that  in  playing  ibeit 
tricks  there  ia  no  danger  lo  be  avoideil,  it  being  removed 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  poisun-fanga.  The  enlightened 
in  this  instatueare  mistaken,  and  the  vulgai  are  otma 
the  truth  in  their  opinion,  i  have  examined  the  anakes 
I  have  seen  exhibited,  and  have  found  tbeii  pmaoc- 
fangs  in  and  uninjured.  These  men  do  ponen  ■  ebaim. 
though  not  a  supernatural  one,  viz.  that  of  conliflencf 
and  courage. . .  They  will  play  their  tricks  with  aor 
(iVoju  (ripurf»ui«),wheiherjiwl  taken  ™ 


ing  m  d 
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lake."  C8eealeoTennent,Cf!*«,3ded.i,!99.>  Some 
have  supposed  that  tbe  practice  of  tjiking  out  or  Imak- 
ing  off  the  poiaon-fanga  is  alluded  to  in  Paa.  Iviii,  & 
"  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  ia  their  mouth."     Tbe  bec- 
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pent-charmcr'a  uaual  instrument  is  a  flute.  StriQ 
sounds,  it  would  appear,  arc  thoee  which  aerpmis,  wiib 
their  imperfect  sense  of  hearing,  are  able  liiost  easily  ti> 
discern;  hence  it  ia  that  the  Ch inese  summon  their  tarn? 
fish  by  whistling  oi  by  ringing  a  bell.  Tbe  reader  will 
find  much  interesting  matter  on  the  art  of  aefpeni- 
charming,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients,  in  Bocbari 
illieroi.  iii,  161);  in  the  dissertation  by  Behmer  euti- 
tled  Ih  PnfUorumy  MarKTHm^  rt  OpJitogmum  adrfrtMi 
Serpenlet  I'lrtuTe  (Lips.  1746};  and  in  K^mpfer,  ^aw- 
siliila  Exotietr,  III,  ix,  5Co;  see  also  Broderip,  .V*.**- 
fcwjt  ijf  a  NaturatitI,  and  A  Ktodaltt  of  Srrprmit,  pub- 
lished by  Chamben;  Lane,  Modera  KgiffHiau,  ii,  inj. 
Those  who  professed  the  art  of  taming  serpenia  w«t 
called  by  the  Hebrews  laaiaduakiit  (0-«na-3>,  whii* 
the  art  itself  was  called  ifcAoi*  (brii),  Jer,  viii,  17: 
Eccles.x,  II:  but  these  terms  were  not  always  oaed  la 
this  restricted  sense.     See  Divination. 

In  genera],  these  serpent-channen  were,  and  an. 
distinct  tribes  of  men  in  their  several  countries  jou. 
feaaing  the  power  ihey  claim  to  be  an  inherent  and 
natural  function.  The  must  faroooa  serpent -chansen 
of  antiquity  were  the  IWIIi,  a  people  of  Cyienalca; 
and  that  theirs  was  believed  lo  be  a  natural  powe*  ap- 
pears from  the  slory  told  by  Pliny,  Ihat  Ihey  were  ac- 
eiialomed  to  try  the  legitimacy  of  their  new-born  chil- 

serpents,  who  dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  Ihcot 
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the  serpents  abhorred  (Hitt.  NaT.  vii,  i],  Lucaa  mth 
the  same;  and  the  passage  in  which  that  poet  speaks 
of  them  afi'urds  a  complete  expoaiiion  of  tbe  ancient 
belief  concerning  the  charming  of  scrpenta.  He  chirtiT 
describes  the  measures  which  they  took  to  pixitect  the 
Soman  camp.    WbeD  tbe  cncampiDeDt  was  mariwd 
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out,  they  marched  amund  it  chanting  their  chaime, 
the  '*  mystic  sound"  of  which  chased  the  serpents  far 
away.  But  not  trusting  entirely  to  this,  they  Icept  up 
fires,  of  different  kinds  uf  wood,  beyond  the  farthest 
tents,  the  smell  of  which  prevented  the  serpenu  from 
approaching.  Thus  the  camp  was  protected  during 
the  night  But  if  any  soldier,  when  abroad  in  the 
daytime,  happened  to  be  bitten,  the  Psylli  exerted 
their  powers  to  effect  a  cure.  First  they  rubbed  the 
wounded  part  around  with  saliva,  to  prevent,  as  they 
said,  the  poison  from  spreading  while  they  assayed 
their  arts  to  extract  it  {PhartaliOf  ix).     See  £n» 

CHAXTMKNT. 

In  this  account  we  find  the  voice  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  to  "  the  voice  of  the  charmer"  that 
the  Psalmist  refers.  We  may  suppose  that,  as  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted,  the  charmers  use  a  form  of 
words — a  charm — or  else  chanted  a  song  in  some  pe- 
culiar manner.  So  Eusebius,  in  mentioning  that  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  serpent-charmers  in  his  time,  says 
that  they  usually  employed  a  verbal  charm.  This  is 
still  one  of  the  processes  of  the  Oriental  serpent-charm- 
erf).  Roberts  says  that  the  following  is  considered  in 
India  the  most  potent  form  of  words  agaiiist  serpents: 
"  Oh,  serpent !  thou  who  art  coiled  in  my  path,  get  out 
of  my  way ;  for  around  thee  are  the  mongoos,  the  por- 
cupine, and  the  kite  in  his  circles  is  ready  to  take 
ihee!"  The  Egyptian  serpent-charmer  also  employs 
vocal  sounds  and  a  form  of  words  to  draw  the  ven- 
omous creatures  from  their  retreats.  Mr.  Lane  says, 
**  He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with 
a  short  palm -stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise 
wiih  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  the  ground ;  and  gen- 
erally says,  *  I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or 
if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come  forth ;  I  adjure  ye  by 
the  roost  great  name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth ; 
and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die  I  die!  die  I'"  (^Modern 
E^yptiang,  ii,  lOi).    See  Adder. 

With  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  serpents  by  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (Exod.  iv),  we  may  remark  that  in 
modem  times  the  psylli,  or  charmers,  by  a  particular 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  cobra  or  kaje,  have  the 
power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  animal — which 
is  a  character  of  the  genus — so  intense  that  the  serpent 
becomes  rigid,  and  can  be  held  out  horizontally  as  if  it 
were  a  rod.  This  practice  explains  what  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses,  and  reveals  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Hebrews  knew  the  species;  for  although  the  text 
(Exod.  iv,  3)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron  converted  into 
a  serpent,  the  word  1Sn3,  nachdsh,  and  subsequently 
(vii,  15)  ^*^3r,  tamtinj  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  second 
passage,  the  word  indicates  "  monster,"  as  applied  to  the 
nacAdgh  just  named — the  first  being  an  appellative,  the 
secoud  an  epithet.  Thai  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  were  of  the  same  external  character  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  to  them ; 
therefore  we  may  infer  that  they  used  a  real  serpent  as 
a  rod — viz.  the  species  now  called  fuije — for  their  impost- 
ure, since  they  no  doubt  did  what  the  present  serpent- 
charmers  perform  with  the  same  species  by  means  of  the 
temporary  atphyxiation,  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  life  by  lib- 
erating or  throwing  down.  Thus  we  have  the  miracu- 
Iniu  character  of  the  prophet's  mission  shown  by  his 
real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and  the  magicians*  real  ser- 
pents merely  assuming  the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both 
were  opposed,  in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  the 
rod  devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the  great 
typical  personification  of  the  protecting  divinity  of 
Egypt.    See  Sbrpesct. 

Serpentinians.    See  Ophites. 

Serpent -'wonhlp.  The  extent  to  which  this 
species  of  idolatry  has  prevailed  is  very  remarkable. 
From  the  fact  that  Satan  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent, 


in  his  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  it  has  been  adopt* 
ed  as  the  symbol  of  Typhon,  or  the  evil  deit}'  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  of  Ahriman  among  the  Persians;  and 
of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Chinese 
and  Mexicans.  The  serpent  whose  head  the  Messiah 
was  to  crush  was  transformed,  in  heathen  fable,  into  the 
hydra  which  Hereules  vanquished,  and  in  India  into  that 
over  which  Krishna  triumphed ;  into  IJonu  in  Egypt, 
Siegfried  among  the  Germans,  and  Crac  in  Poland.  We 
have  also  the  serpent  Python  slain  by  Apollo,  and  the 
hundred-headed  snake  destroyed  by  Jupiter.  The  ser- 
pent was  anciently  worshipped  in  Chaldiea  and  in  several 
other  nations  of  the  East.  Servius  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  called  serpents  good  dieroona.  The 
asp  was  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Ranno,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  houses, or  the  gardens,  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  infancy  of  a  royal  chilit  This  serpent  was 
called  Thermuthis,  and  with  it  the  statues  of  Isis  were 
crowned  as  with  a  diadem.  The  snake  Bai  also  appears 
to  have  figured  as  a  goddess;  and  another  snake-headed 
goddess  had  the  name  of  Hoh  or  Hih.  The  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians  had  the  upper  part  of  his  person  deco- 
rated with  a  hundred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or 
dragon. 

In  the  religions  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  the  serpent 
is  regarded  as  a  wicked  being  who  bnmght  evil  into  the 
world.  As  such  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  an  object 
of  religious  worship  in  almost  every  part  of  heathen- 
dom, the  worship  being  inspired  rather  by  the  desire  to 
avert  evil  than  to  express  reverence  or  gratitude.  The 
Hind(!l  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple in  nature;  and  as  such  we  see  it  wrestling  with 
the  goddess  Parvati,  or  writhing  under  the  victorious 
foot  of  Krishna,  when  he  saves  from  its  corrupting 
breath  the  herds  that  pasture  near  the  waters  of  tho 
Yamuna.  ''As  a  further  illustration  of  this  view,  it  is 
contended  that  many  UindAs,  who  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  pay  religious  worship  to  the  serpent,  regard 
it,  notwithstanding,  as  a  hideous  reptile,  whose  approach 
inspires  them  with  a  secret  awe  and  insurmountable 
horror."  In  the  symbolic  language  of  antiquity  the 
serpent  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  I^i  (Iren.  iii,  1  we 
are  told  that  'Hhe  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made."  In 
consonance  with  this  view  the  Chinese  regard  Long,  or 
the  winged  dragon,  as  the  being  who  excels  in  intelli- 
gence. The  supreme  god  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Bel^  was 
adored  nnder  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon ;  hence 
the  Apocryphal  book  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  To  repre- 
sent the  Almighty  upholding  the  world  by  his  powerful 
Word,  the  HindAs  describe  it  as  resting  upon  a  serpent 
which  bites  its  own  tail ;  and  the  Phoenicians  entwine 
the  folds  of  a  serpent  aronnd  the  cosmic  egg.  On  the 
Egyptian  monuments  Kneph  is  seen  as  a  serpent  car- 
ried upon  two  legs  of  a  roan,'  or  a  serpent  with  a  lion^s 
head.  The  Siamese,  while  they  are  afraid  of  venomous 
serpents,  never  dare  to  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  consider  it  a  lucky  omen  to  have  them  in  or 
near  their  houses.  Among  the  Chinese  the  serpent  is 
a  symbolic  monster,  dwelling  in  spring  above  the  clouds 
to  give  rain,  and  in  autumn  under  the  waters. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  the  serpent  was 
formerly  held  in  great  veneration ;  the  Mohicans  pay- 
ing the  highest  respect  to  the  rattlesnake,  which  they 
called  their  grandfather.  Many  primitive  nations,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  the  serpent  as  the  personification  of 
the  evil  principle.  Among  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
descended  from  Ham  this  species  of  idolatry  was  uni- 
versally practiced,  and  has  sometimes  been  alleged  to 
have  been  the  most  prevalent  kind  of  worship  in  the 
antediluvian  world.  See  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  (Lond.  1869, 4to).     See  Serpent. 

Serrad,  Giovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Castel  Monardo  (now  Filadelfia),  Feb.  4,  1731, 
and  studied  for  the  priesthood  twelve  years  at  Rome 
under  the  best  teachers.  He  reorganized  the  Seminary 
of  Tropea  in  1759,  and  then  went  to  Naples  in  oonneo- 
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tion  with  marquis  Fraggianni,  whose  life  he  wrote,  and 
also  with  abbe  Genovesi,  who  procured  him  the  chair 
of  history  in  the  Koyal  University,  and  afterwards  that 
of  theology  in  the  College  of  the  Saviour  (1768).  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Potenza  in  1782,  but  was  not 
consecrated  till  a  year  later,  owing  to  some  technical  op- 
position. At  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples  in  1778,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  perpetual 
secretaries.  He  was  massacred  Feb.  24,  1799,  during 
the  revolution  which  followed  the  French  army.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  local  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
I^tin  and  Italian,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi- 
niraUy  s.  v. 

Serres  (Lat.  Serranus),  Juan  de,  a  French  Protes- 
tant historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Villeneuve 
de  Berg  about  1540,  and  educated  at  Lausanne,  especial- 
ly in  ancient  languages  and  philosophy.  He  early  dis- 
ringuished  himself  by  his  learned  historical  writings. 
In  1578  he  was  called  to  Nlsmes  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy and  principal  of  the  College  of  Arts.  He  was  very 
active  and  conspicuous  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
times,  especially  by  his  writings  and  the  part  he  took 
in  public  religious  bodies.  He  died  at  Geneva,  May 
31,  1598.  For  his  extensive  works,  chiefly  embracing 
Church  history  and  polity,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog»  Ge- 
nitale^  s.  v. 

Serxy,  Fran90is  Jacques  Hyacinthe,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Toulun  in  1659.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  an  education,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  began  preaching.  In  1690  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
became  theologian  to  cardinal  Altieri,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  Index.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1696,  and  the 
next  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  called  as 
professor  of  theolog%'  to  Padua,  where  he  died,  March  12, 
1738.  His  works  ou  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalty  s.  v. 
Among  them  are,  De  Christo  ejusgue  Virgine  Matre 
(Venice,  1719):— ^wtoria  Couffregafionum  de  Aux.  Div. 
GraU  tub  SumntU  Pontiff,  CUm,  VI U  ei  Pauh  V  (in  4 
libr.  distributa,  Louvain,  1700;  Antw.  1709,  fol.).  See 
FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  317;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Liter  cUur, 

Be'rug  (Heb.  8erug\  >*l'^to,  hraxick  [Gesen.],  or 

strength  [FUrst];  Sept  Scjoovx;  New  Test.  £apoi'X) 
"  Sanich,"  Luke  iii,  35 ;  Josephus  £«poDyo{;,  >f  n/.  i,  6, 5), 
one  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  being  the  son  of  Reu, 
and  the  father  of  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi,  20;  1  Chron.  i,  6).  U.C  2352-2122.  His  age 
is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at  the  above  passages,  as 
230  years — thirty  years  before  he  begat  Nahor  and  two 
hundred  years  afterwards.  But  in  the  SepL  130  years 
are  assigned  to  him  before  he  begat  Nahor  (makuig  his 
total  age  330),  being  one  of  its  systematic  variations  in 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  between  Shem  and  Terah. 
See  Chronology.  Bochart  {Phaleg^  II,  cxiv)  conject- 
ures that  the  town  of  Seruj^  a  day*s  journey  from  Char^ 
ne,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this  patriarch. 
Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deification  of  dead 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Epiphanius  (^Adv.  HtBrea.  i, 
6,  8),  who  says  that  his  name  signifies  "  provocation," 
states  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet 
it  was  confined  to  pictures;  and  that  the  deification  of 
dead  men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  subse- 
quent. He  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Serug's  days  as  Scythic;  after  Serug  and  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic  or  Greek  form  of 
religion  was  introduced,  and  continued  to  the  writer's 
time  (see  Petavius,  A  mm,  adv.  Epiph,  Oper,  ii,  13).  The 
account  given  by  John  of  Antioch  is  as  follows:  Serug, 
of  the  race  of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honoring  em- 
inent deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues  (e/rovfc 
and  du^piavTiQy  which,  however,  may  here  be  used  of 
picture*)^  of  worshipping  them  on  certain  anniversaries 
as  if  still  living,  of  preserving  a  record  of  their  actions 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  of  calling  them 


gods  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind.  Henoe  araie 
polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  Fragm.  iiialorie.  Gnrcbr, 
345,  and  note).  It  is  in  aooordanoe  with  hia  being  csB* 
ed  of  the  race  of  Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sends  Phakg 
and  Reu  to  Thrace  ( Apwf,  ad  Deser,  Paul  §  ii).--Smith. 
There  is,  of  course,  liule  or  no  historical  value  in  any 
of  these  statements,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  charge  «f 
idolatry  brought  against  Terah  and  the  fatben  beyood 
the  Euphrates  in  Josh,  xxiv,  2. 

Semk  Mknachkm.    See  Saruk. 

Seromner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  beaatifol 
hall  in  Freya's  dwelling  of  Folkwang,  where  she  gath- 
ered about  herself,  in  the  service  of  love  and  for  iht  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  half  the  hemes  of  the 
earth.  The  abode  of  all  the  Einheriars  is  either  here 
or  in  the  Valhalla. — VoUmer,  Wdrierb,  d,  MftkoL  &  v. 

Benrant  (usually  137,  ihed^  lovkfiQ,  which  are  ia- 
variably  rendered  thus  in  the  A.  Y.  or  else  *^  bondman;" 
but  **  servant"  is  occasionally  the  rendering  of  "^3.  arf'ar, 
property  a  lad  or  "young  man;**  or  P^ISpt  ittetkaretk 
[Exod.  xxxiii,  11;  Numb,  xi,  28;  2  Sam.  xiii,  17, 18: 
Prov.  xxix,  12],  a  minister,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  (if. 
in  like  manner  sometimes  iraic,  ^locovoc,  etc).    See 
Ebkd.    The  Hebrew  terms  tufttr  and  meshare/h,  which 
alone  answer  to  our  "  servant,"  in  so  far  as  this  implies 
the  notions  of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  compars- 
tively  rare  occurrence.    On  the  other  hand,  ebed,  which 
is  common  in  the  A.  Y.,  properly  means  a  slate.    In 
many  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add  consider- 
able force  to  the  meaning — e.  g.  in  Gen.  ix,  2&,  ^Cursed 
be  Canaan ;  a  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  unto  bis  bmb- 
rcn ;"  in  Deut.  v,  15,  *'  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  »lave 
in  the  land  of  Egypt;"  in  Job  iii,  19,  *'Tbe  slave  is  free 
from  his  mastor;"  and  particularly  in  passages  where 
the  speaker  uses  the  term  of  himself,  as  in  Gen.  xviil  3, 
**  Pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  slave."     Slavery 
was,  in  point  of  fact^  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  while  the  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  jonnff  or 
confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for  instance,  is  described 
as  at  once  the  tuTar  and  meshar&k  of  Mosm  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  Elisha's  servant  sometimes  aa  the  former 
(2  Kings  iv,  12;  v,  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (iv,  43: 
vi,  15).    Amnon's  servant  was  a  miesharith  (2  Sam.  xiii, 
17, 18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  nffar  to  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvii,  2,  where  instead  of  ^  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  should  read  "  he  was  the  servtmi'hoy  txT  the 
sons  of  Bilhah).    The  confidential  deaignatioo  mefka- 
rith  is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah  (Ezra  viii,  17 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  6 ;  Ezek.  xlir, 
11),  and  the  cognate  verb  to  Joseph  after  he  found  favor 
with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix,  4),  and  to  the  nephews  of 
Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xxii,  8).     In  1  Kings  xx,  14,  la,  we 
should  substitute  '^  servants"  (lufar)  ion  "young  men.' 
— Smith.    See  Hireling;  Slave. 

SERVANT  OF  Jkhovah  (nSn^'  W,  lovXo^  nw 
Kvpiov," servant  of  the  Lord,"  also  in  the  phrase  "my 
servant,"  etc),  a  term  used  tropically  in  aeveral  sensen. 

1.  A  worshipper  of  God  (Neb.  i,  10) ;  so  the  IsraeUtes 
in  general  (Ezra  v,  1  l),and  Daniel  in  partiaihr  (Oaa.vi, 
21).  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  pio«»: 
e.  g.  to  Abraham  (Psa.  cv,  6,  42),  Joehoa  (Josh,  xxir, 
29 ;  Judg.  ii,  8),  Job  (Job  i,  8,  etc),  David  (Pte.  xviii, 
1,  etc),  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii,  20),  Zerubbabel  (Hag.  ii,  24), 
and  to  saints  in  general  (Psa.  xxxir,  28,  etc;  Isa.  lir. 
17,  etc).    See  Saimt. 

2.  A  m«Nu/er  or  ambassador  of  God,  eaUed  and  seat 
to  perform  any  service  (Isa.  xlix,  6),  e.  g.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom  God  used  as  his  instrument  in  ^laaunng 
his  people  (Jer.  xxvii,  6;  xliii,  10);  but  nsuaUr  semt 
favorite  servant,  as  the  angels  (Job  iv,  18),  or  prophets 
(Amos  iii,  7 ;  Jer.  vii,  25,  etc. ;  Dan.  ix, 6 ;  Ezra  ix.  II), 
especially  Moses  (Deut^xxxiv,5;  Josh.i,  1, 1S»  \^\  INa. 
cv,  26),  and  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  8).  Sometimes  the  two 
ideas  of  a  pious  worshipper  of  God  and  a 
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ger  sent  by  him  seem  to  have  ooaleaced,  as  in  the  f>tft- 1 
sages  relatiog  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  particularly 
ill  those  where  Israel  or  Jacob,  i.  e.  the  people  of  Israe], 
is  addressed  by  thia  honorable  and  endearing  appella- 
tion (as  Isa.  xli,  8,  eto. ;  Jer.  xxx,  10,  etc ;  Ezek.  xxviii, 
25;  xxxvii,  25;  comp.  Hoa.  xi,  1). 

3.  Peculiarly  the  Mettiah  is  thus  typified,  especially 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  (more  particularly  xlii, 
I ;  lii,  18 ;  oomp.  Matt,  xii,  13),  as  pre-eminently  Je- 
hovah's chosen  servant  for  accomplishing  the  work  of 
redemption.  See  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Je$a,  ad  loc ; 
iStier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jetut,  ii,  5G6  [  Am.  ed.] ;  Steu- 
del,  De  '^'^  135  (Tub.  1829);  Umbreit,  Der  Knecht 
GottiM  (Hamb.  1840) ;  Schmutz,  Le  Serviteur  de  Jeho- 
rah  (Strasbw  1858);  Oehler,  Knecht  Jehovah's  (Stuttg. 
1865);  Urwick,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Edinb.  1877). 
See  DouBLK  Skmse. 

Senrants.    See  Slaves. 

Servfttor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  sumame  of 
Jupiter,  signifying  the  preserver. 

Server,  one  who  assists  the  priest  at  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  eacbarist  by  lighting  the  altar-uperti,  ar- 
ranging the  books,  bringing  bread,  wine,  and  water  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  by  making  the  appointed  responses  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  assembled  congregation. 
He  was  sometimes  called  "adjutor."  The  Cliigniacs 
allowed  one  server,  but  the  Cistercians,  in  obedience  to 
pope  Soter's  injunction  and  the  plural  wording  of  the 
JJomnois  vobiscujnj  required  always  two. — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
LitMrp,  TermSf  s.  v. 

Senretus,  Micrakl  (Serveto,  sumamed  HeveSf 
luiown  in  France  as  Michel  de  ViUeneuve)^  un(|uestion- 
ably  the  leading  Antitrinitarian  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  was  bom  at  Villaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in 
1509  or  1511,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  Christian  fam- 
ily- of  prominence,  perhaps  of  noble  rank.  His  father 
was  a  jurist  and  notar>',  and  Michael  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Toulouse  in  preparation  for  a  similar  ca- 
reer; but  his  impetuous  and  imaginative  spirit  was 
not  attracted  by  the  dry  study  of  jurisprudence,  and 
turned  with  preference  towards  theological  investiga- 
tions, prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  at  Toulouse 
be  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  The  above 
statements  are  taken  from  his  own  testimony  at  the  Ge- 
neva trial,  and  are  probably  tnithful  in  the  main ;  but 
it  is  difllicult  to  harmonize  them  with  his  declarations 
at  Vienne,  according  to  which  he  entered  the  service  of 
father  Quintana,  the  confessor  of  Charles  Y,  at  the  early 
a^e  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  with  his 
master  accompanied  the  court  to  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bologna,  and  to  Germany  on 
its  return.  The  further  statement  that  he  remained  with 
Quintana  in  Germany  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1532  is  known  to  be  positively  untrue,  since  he  was  at 
Basle,  and  alone,  by  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1 580 ;  and 
the  Geneva  testimony  recites  that  he  came  to  Basle  di- 
rect from  Toulouse,  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva,  with- 
out referring  in  any  way  to  travels  in  Italy  or  Germany. 

When  Servetiis  came  to  Basle  he  was  without  expe- 
rience in  the  Christian  life,  and  bin  moral  consciousness 
was  undevelnpecL  Keligion  was  not  to  him  an  answer 
to  the  questionings  of  the  human  heart— a  dissolving 
of  doubts  in  the  field  of  morals,  a  deliverance  from  in- 
ternal conflicts.  The  unmistakably  speculative  tenden- 
cy of  his  mind  led  him  to  conceive  of  ChriHianity  as 
beinic  first  of  all  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  he  had  al- 
ready developed  a  scheme  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
God  and  of  his  manifestation  in  Christ,  in  their  specu- 
lative aspects,  were  regarded  as  constituting  its  essential 
basis.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  find  a  publisher 
for  the  book  in  which  he  had  embodied  his  views,  and 
to  aecnre  the  favorable  regards  of  the  Swiss  reformers 
in  behalf  of  the  modifications  he  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  teaching  of  the  Reformation.  CEcolampadius, 
however,  foond  his  statements  of  doctrinal  views  ob- 


scure and  misleading,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  blasphemous,  as  being  directed  against  the  eternal 
godhead  of  Christ;  and  when  the  book  finally  appeared 
in  1531  from  the  press  of  Conrad  Rous,  of  Hagenau  and. 
Strasburg  (under  the  title  De  Trinitatis  Krroribus  Li- 
hri  Septem,  etc.,  15  sheets,  8vo),  it  was  condemned  on 
every  hand.  Bucer  declared  its  author  to  be  deserving, 
of  death ;  and  when  Servetus  brought  a  portion  of  the 
edition  to  Basle,  it  would  seem  that  the  town-council 
confiscated  the  book  and  required  from  him  a  retrac- 
tion of  its  teachings.  A  second  work  from  the  same 
press  in  1582  {IHaUtg.  de  Trinit,  lAbr,  11^  de  Just,  Beffni 
Christi  Capit.IV,  8  sheets,  8vo)  begins  with  a  retraction 
of  the  former  book,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  immatarity 
rather  than  substantial  error.  This  work  produced  no 
impression  whatever,  and  Servetus  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  exercising  a  determining  influence 
over  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He 
withdrew  to  France,  assumed  the  name  of  De  Yille- 
neuve,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
medicine,  and  also  that  of  philosophy,  particularly  of 
theosophic  Neo-Platonism,  at  Paris.  At  this  time  he 
first  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Calvin,  but  failed  to  at- 
tend an  interview  granted  at  his  solicitation  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  life  of  Servetus  while  in  France  was  unset- 
tled ;  the  first  six  years  being  spent  in  Paris,  Orleans, 
Lyons,  Paris  again,  where  he  taught  mathematics  in 
the  Lombard  College,  Avignon,  and  Charlieu ;  and  it 
was  disturbed  with  frequent  disputes,  which  occasional- 
ly involved  serious  consequences  for  hiro.  One  of  these 
quarrels  determined  hiro  to  leave  Parit^  forever.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  in  me<Ucal  Hcience — as 
is  attested  by  his  observation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  long  before  Harvey's  discovery — and  was  a  zeal- 
ous student  of  astrology ;  but  his  vanity  led  him  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  other  physicians,  and  brought  on  him 
the  opposition  of  the  medical  faculty  and  of  the  entire 
university.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Parlisment  to 
destroy  all  the  copies  of  an  apology  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  substantiate  his  position,  and  to  abstain  from 
meddling  with  astrolog}-  except  in  so  far  as  the  natural 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  affairs  might  be  con- 
cerned. He  ultimately  settled  at  Vienne  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  arch' 
bishop  P.  Paulmier,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  that  town 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  intercourse  with  the 
leading  clergy;  but  he  still  found  time  for  learned  la- 
bors, both  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession  and  in  other 
departments,  one  of  the  results  being  a  new  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  (Lugd. 
ap.  Hug.  a  Porta,  1542,  fol.),  with  notes.  This  work  was 
but  carelessly  done ;  the  few  notes  from  his  pen  being 
chiefly  attached  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  that  such  prophecies  invariably  referred  in 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  to  historical  personages  and 
events  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  they  had  only 
a  typical  reference  to  Christ.  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly placed  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  Index 
Kxpurgandorum,  Servetus  had  by  no  means  given  up 
bis  theological  speculations,  though  he  accommodated 
his  habits  in  all  respects  to  his  Roman  Catholic  sur- 
roundings. He  believed  himself  called  to  effect  a  res- 
toration of  true  Christianity,  which  had  been  obscured 
and  even  lost  to  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  and  to  promote  bis  ends  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Reformed  leadere  Viret  and  Cal- 
vin. The  latter  responded,  and  at  first  with  moderation ; 
but  as  Servetus  assumed  a  depreciatory  attitude,  and 
persisted  in  the  endeavor  to  contradict  the  responses 
made  to  his  inquiries,  the  reformer  eventually  refused 
to  continue  the  correspondence,  and  referred  to  his  Insti' 
tutes  for  further  information.  Servetus  now  resolved  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  work  in  which  he  had  laid 
down  the  results  of  bis  long-continued  cogitations,  and, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  warnings  already  received  from 
Calvin,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  clearly  recognised  as 
impending  by  his  own  mind,  he  carried  fomard  the 
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project  to  its  conclusion.  The  rashness  and  almost  fa- 
i.atical  tenacity  of  his  natural  temper  are  well  illustrated 
in  this  undertaking;  but  the  method  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  serves  to  show  with  equal  clearness  that 
he  was  not  above  the  use  of  caution,  artifice,  and  even 
duplicity,  when  needed  to  secure  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  his  action.  The  bookseller  Amoullet, 
of  Vienne,  was  secured  by  the  use  of  money  and  the 
false  asHurances  of  a  friend ;  the  printing  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  haste,  and  immediately  on 
its  completion  the  book  was  sent  to  Lyons,  Chatillou, 
Geneva,  and  Frankfort,  without  the  knowledge  of  per- 
sons resident  in  Vienne.  It  appeared  early  in  1553,  and 
bore  the  title  Christianismi  RestilutiOf  etc  The  author's 
name  is  indicated  at  the  end  bv  the  letters  *'  M.  S.  V.** 
and  the  name  of  the  publisher  and  the  place  of  printing 
are  not  given. 

This  roost  extensive  of  the  works  of  Servetos  (784  pp. 
8vo)  presents  no  thorough  elaboration  and  systematic 
statement  of  his  ideas,  but  consists  rather  of  a  series  of 
disconnected  papers,  some  of  them  new  and  others  emen- 
dations of  earlier  productions  from  his  pen.  It  con- 
tains seven  books  De  Trimtate  Divina;  three  books 
De  Fide  et  Ju»tiHa  Regtd  Chriati,  et  de  CarUate; 
five  books  De  R^eneraiione  et  Mcmducaiione  Supema 
el  de  Regno  Afdichriati;  Eputolm  TrigiMa  ad  Jo. 
Calvinum;  8igna  Sexagwta  Reffid  ArUichrisH  et  Reve- 
lotto  ejutjam  nunc  Pnuensf  and  De  Myeterio  Trimta- 
tis  et  Veterum  DiicipUna  ad  Ph,  MekmctAonan,  etc, 
Apotogku  The  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the 
dogma  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  held  by 
the  Church,  is  that  of  uncompromising  hostility.  He 
regards  it  as  of  necessity  involving  tritheism  and  poly- 
theism, and  even  atheism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in* 
conceivable;  and  be  finds  it  significant  that  this  doc- 
trine began  to  prevail  at  the  very  time  from  which  the 
Church  must  date  its  growing  degeneracy.  But,  while 
rejecting  a  trinity  of  essence  in  the  Godhead,  he  insists 
nn  a  trinity  of  manifestation ;  the  fundamental  principle 
that  God  is  one  and  undivided  leads  to  a  second  princi- 
ple^-namely,  that  everything  which  comes  to  pass  in  or 
with  the  divine  nature  is  but  a  disposition,  which  does 
not  affect  the  divine  essence,  but  must  be  regarded  some- 
what as  one  of  its  accidents.  God  is  able  to  dispose  and 
manifest  himself  because  he  is  not  an  abstract  unit,  a 
bare  mathematical  point,  but  rather  an  infinite  Spirit, 
an  infinite  ocean  of  substance  which  fashions  all  forms 
and  bears  them  within  itself.  His  manifestation  of  him- 
self results  from  the  act  of  his  will,  rather  than  from  any 
necessity  lying  in  his  nature,  and  takes  place  because 
without  such  revelation  of  himself  he  could  not  be  known 
by  his  creatures.  The  mode  of  manifestation  is  likewise 
wholly  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  only  two  revelations  of  himself  ^  his  incorporation  in 
Christ  was  determined  simply  by  the  needs  of  the  world 
he  has  chosen  to  create  and  those  of  the  human  race. 
It  pleased  him,  consequently,  to  dispose  himself  to  a 
twofold  manifestation,  the  one  a  mode  of  revelation  by 
the  Word,  the  other  a  mode  of  impartation  by  the  Spirit, 
The  Woid,  however,  was  not  merely  an  empty  articu- 
late sound,  but,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  God,  an 
uncreated  light.  The  Logos  is  the  Eternal  Thought,  the 
Eternal  Reason,  the  Ideal  World,  the  Archetype  of  the 
world  in  which  the  original  types  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained. In  this  Divine  Light  was  already  manifested  the 
form  of  the  future  Christ,  not  ideally  alone^  but  actually 
and  visibly  \  and  from  this  original  type  and  mode  of  di- 
vine revelation  proceed  all  the  modifications  of  the  Deity. 
The  creation  of  the  world,  for  example,  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Christ  who  was  pre- 
formed in  the  Eternal  Light,  which  incarnation  had  been 
decreed  by  the  will  of  God ;  so  that  the  world  came  into 
being  through  Christ,  and  solely  to  admit  of  his  becom- 
ing man,  and  it  has  no  significance  aside  from  him  who 
should  appear  in  it  and  reign.  But  as  a  vapor  rises 
with  the  utterance  of  a  word,  so  the  spirit  of  God  came 
forth  on  the  utterance  of  the  Creative  Word,  and  the  sec- 


ond mode  of  revelation  and  disposition  was  given,  in  in* 
timate  combination  with  the  first.  That  spirit  b  ntoie 
immediately  the  spirit  of  natural  life,  which  moves  no 
the  waters  and  breathes  in  the  air — the  world-Mol,  by 
which  in  respiration  the  living  soul  is  first  given  to  msn. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ  was  delayed  and  obscured  by 
man's  fall  into  sin,  but  he  nevertheless  revealed  himecif 
in  many  though  imperfect  forma.  Adam  was  creaiM 
in  hia  image ;  angels  and  theophauies  were  his  shadowy 
the  cloud  of  light  in  the  wilderness  was  the  reflection  ui 
the  heavenly  light.  The  spirit,  too,  was  in  the  wnrlil, 
but  only  as  a  spirit  of  law  and  terror.  The  truth,  sml 
God  himself,  attained  to  a  full  manifestation  and  reve- 
lation for  the  first  time  in  the  man  Jesus,  in  whom  ib« 
Eternal  Word  became  incarnate  in  time.  The  genen- 
tion  of  this  man  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  literal,  the  De- 
ity which  formed  the  substance  of  the  LogiM  in  the  Un- 
created Light  taking  the  place  of  the  paternal  seed,  and 
the  three  superior  elements  contained  in  that  light- 
fire,  air,  and  water — combined  with  the  Christ-idea  ami 
the  Life-spirit,  uniting  with  the  blood  and  eartb-»iib- 
stance  of  the  Yii^n  to  form  a  real  man ;  but  the  man  b 
so  penetrated  by  the  Deity  that  he  becomes  God  in  \x\» 
flesh  and  blood,  his  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  he  was  surb 
while  in  the  embryo,  and  continues  to  bear  the  sabstao- 
tial  form  of  the  Godhead  when  in  the  grave.  The  \Vi»nt 
accordingly,  did  not  assume  flesh,  but  became  flesh.  By 
virtue  of  this  nature  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God— the  onk 
Son,  especially  the  only  eternal  Son.  The  eternal  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  within  the  Godhead  is  a  simple  rooo- 
strosity,  since  generation  is  a  function  of  the  flesh  aJouf ; 
an  ante-mundane /^eison  is  conceivable  only  as  it  signiiies 
the  image  or  form  of  Christ  as  the  pre-existing  Word, 
who  first  became  the  actual  Son  of  dod,  however,  «b<B 
he  appeared  in  time  and  in  the  nature  of  man.  l*he 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  person  of  Christ 
was,  moreover,  a  gradual  process,  not  fully  realized  w  far 
as  his  body  is  concerned  until  the  resurrection,  when  hf 
returned  into  the  divine  idea  as  he  had  previoody  omne 
out  from  that  idea  into  corporeal  existence.  He  is  now 
Jehovah — not  Elohim,  the  God  who  may  appear— snd 
as  such  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  participaie»  in 
all  the  creative  power,  honor,  and  dominion  of  God.  with 
whom  he  is  identified.  The  Holy  GkotI,  too,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  for  the  coiMomnMti(4i 
of  his  character  and  his  truth.  The  fulness  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  was  imparted  in  connection  with  the  Word 
to  the  soul  of  Christ  on  his  becoming  incarnate,  the  two 
constituting  but  a  ringle  and  indivisible  substance;  but 
the  soul  included  corruptible  elements  of  blood  and  cre- 
ated light  down  to  the  experience  of  the  resarrecttan. 
In  that  experience  he  was,  so  to  speak,  bom  again ;  tbf 
creature  element  was  laid  aside :  his  human  spirit  vai 
wholly  absorbed  into  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  result- 
ant combination  forms  the  true  ffofy  Spirit,  the  {^nripte 
of  all  regeneration,  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
Christ  In  this  way  the  real  Trinity  is  ooRstitnted— a 
trinity  not  of  things  or  so-called  persons  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  a  threefold  manifestation  of  himself  by  the 
one  and  indivisible  God. 

Such  was  the  teaching  which  Servetna  presented  to 
the  world  as  the  restored  truth  of  Christianity.  He  wai 
incapable,  fVom  the  tendency  of  hia  mind,  of  adaoittinf; 
the  importance  of  the  element  of  practical  ethics  in  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  pre> 
eminently  a  system  of  doctrine*  He  speaks  ooostantly 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  rarely  of  his  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Faith  IS  represented  as  the  central  and  funda- 
mental element,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  appre- 
hension and  assent  than  of  trust.  The  ideas  of  ain  and 
guilt  are  scarcely  recognised,  and  are  confined  to  wicked 
actions ;  and  the  results  of  such  actions  are  h^  to  be 
not  unto  death  in  the  case  of  persons  under  twenty  yean 
of  age.  The  baptism  of  children  is  aooordingly  eoa- 
deraned,  and  is  even  characterised  as  being  a  prindpsl 
source  of  the  corruption  of  the  Chnrch.  Baptism  sIimM 
not  be  conferred  until  persons  have  reached  the  age  «^ 
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thirty  yean,  and  have  been  prepared  by  preaching,  care> 
ful  instruction,  repentance,  and  faith.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per should  be  administered  immediately  after  baptism, 
since  the  new  man  will  at  once  require  sustenance. 
Good  works  and  holy  living  do  not  necessarily  spring 
from  faith,  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  man- 
kind, even  in  the  heathen  state.  By  them  a  higher 
dt'gree  of  blessedness  may  be  attained,  and  they  are 
usefid  to  strengthen  faith  and  guard  against  reactions 
of  the  flesh ;  for  which  reason  such  works  as  will  sub- 
due the  filesh  are  recommended,  and  such  others  as  will 
satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  (prayer,  almsgiving,  volun- 
tary confession,  etc)  so  far  as  to  wholly  or  partially  de- 
liver from  the  purffoiorial  firt»  which  await  even  the 
faithful  and  the  baptized  in  the  region  of  the  dead. 

The  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  conceal  the 
author  of  this  book  proved  insuflScient,  and  Servetus 
was  denounced  to  the  archiepiscopal  tribunal  of  Lyona. 
Evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge  was  obtained,  and 
the  governor-general  of  Dauphiny  ordered  his  appre- 
hension and  trial;  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
entrapped  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  offence,  he 
was  on  June  17  condemned  to  death  bv  fire.  He  was 
enabled  to  effect  an  escape  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  evidently  through  the  assistance  of  powerful 
friends,  and  was  accordingly  burned  in  effigy.  The 
sentence  of  the  spiritual  court  was  not  pronounced  un- 
til after  his  death. 

The  first  intention  of  Servetus  was  to  escape  into 
Spain,  but  he  soon  turned  towards  Switzerland  in  the 
hupe  of  being  ultimately  able  to  reach  Naples.  He  ar- 
rived at  Geneva  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  remained 
about  a  month  in  the  public  hostelry,  when  Calvin 
learned  of  his  presence  and  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended (Aug.  13).  As  the  laws  required  that  a  civilian 
should  appear  as  the  accuser,  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine, 
Calvin's  pupil  and  amanuensis,  acted  in  that  relation, 
and  charged  Servetus  with  having  disseminated  grossly 
erroneous  teachings,  on  account  of  which  he  had  already 
been  imprisoned  and  was  now  a  fugitive.  Thirty-eight 
articles  were  attached  to  this  charge,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  and  to  which  the  accused  was  re- 
quired to  render  categorical  answers.  Servetus  bore 
himself  quietly,  and  answered  with  considerable  frank- 
ness, but  the  council  nevertheless  ordered  the  case  to 
proceed  to  triaL  In  a  subsequent  examination,  the  ac- 
cused conceded  his  rejection  of  certain  orthodox  doc- 
trines, and  claimed  the  privilege  of  publicly  and  in  the 
Church  convincing  Calvin,  in  whom  he  recognised  his 
principal  antagonist,  that  such  doctrines  were  unscript- 
ural  and  erroneous.  The  action  of  Philibert  Berthelier,  a 
declared  enemy  to  Odvin  and  leader  of  the  libertine 
party,  who  openly  sought  to  protect  Servetus,  led  the 
reformer  to  declare  himself  the  real  accuser,  and  he  was 
accordingly  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  court  and 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  presence 
of  Calvin,  and  his  own  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
powerful  supporters,  influenced  Servetus  to  display  more 
arrc^ance  in  bis  replies,  until  in  the  heat  of  argument 
be  gave  utterance  to  strong  and  unequivocally  panthe- 
ijitic  assertions.  It  now  appeareil  that  his  guilt  in  the 
principal  matter  was  proved,  and  the  determination 
of  his  punishment  alone  remained  to  be  settled.  The 
procurator -general  (Aug.  23)  brought  forward  thirty 
new  questions  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pris- 
oner's life,  his  designs,  and  his  intercourse  with  other 
theologians,  and  the  warnings  he  had  received  from 
them,  to  which  Servetus  responded  with  greater  mod- 
eration, though  not  without  doing  violence  to  the  truth. 
He  also  petitioned  that  he  might  be  discharged  from 
trial  under  criminal  process,  since  such  action  had  never 
been  usual  in  matters  concerning  the  faith  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  was  the  more  unreasonable  in 
hi»  case,  aa  his  views  had  been  made  known  to  a  few 
scholars  only,  and  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
rebellious  Anabaptists ;  and  he  requested,  further,  that 
be  be  furnished  with  legal  counsel  as  especially  neces- 


sary to  a  stranger  in  his  situation.  His  petition  was 
denied  on  the  recommendation  of  the  procurator-gen- 
eral, to  which  it  is  supposed  that  Calvin  was  no  stranger; 
but  his  earlier  request  for  a  discussion  with  Calvin  waa 
granted,  with  the  modification  that  it  should  take  place 
before  the  council  rather  than  in  the  Church.  Servetus, 
however,  suddenly  changed  his  Uctics,  and  instead  of 
entering  on  a  discussion  with  Calvin  at  their  meeting  on 
Sept.  1,  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  competency  of  civil 
tribunals  to  deal  with  questions  of  faith ;  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  impartial- 
ly determine  in  matters  at  issue  between  Calvin  and 
himself,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  churches  in 
other  places.  As  this  appeal  corresponded  with  a  reso- 
lution already  reached  in  the  council,  it  was  entertained, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  authorities  of  the  four 
evangelical  cities  of  Switzerland ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  all  further  transactions  should  be  conducted  in  writ- 
ing and  in  the  Latin  language.  Olvin  accordingly  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Servetus  their  most  hurtful 
teachings,  and  submitted  them,  accompanied  with  re- 
marks intended  to  show  their  blasphemous  and  danger- 
ous character,  on  Sept.  5.  Servetus  responded  with 
complaints  about  the  treatment  he  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, and  appealed  from  the  smaller  council  to  the 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  many  of  whose  members, 
as  he  knew,  were  hostile  to  Calvin ;  but  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  reply  to  Calvin's  allegations,  he  permitted 
himself  the  use  of  violent  attacks  and  reproaches  against 
his  opponent,  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  more 
clearly,  and  with  less  dissimulation  than  before,  the 
meaning  and  tendencies  of  his  views.  A  coroprehenr 
sive  reply  by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  was  met  with 
further  insult,  though  a  private  communication  intended 
to  instruct  the  former  in  certain  principles  of  philosophy 
and  other  matters  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  greater 
moderation.  A  messenger  from  the  council  conveyed 
the  writings  exchanged  between  the  respective  parties, 
and  a  copy  of  the  principal  work  written  by  Servetus  to 
the  councillors  and  the  clergy  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle, 
and  Schaffhausen.  Calvin  did  not  neglect  to  influence 
his  friends  by  means  of  his  private  correspondence  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  an  approval  of  his  course;  and 
Servetus,  in  the  meantime,  directed  a  complaint  against 
Calvin  as  a  false  accuser,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  and  tried,  the  prosecution  to  continue  un- 
til one  of  the  antagonists  should  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  or  some  other  punishment. 

The  opinions  of  the  cities  had  all  been  received  by 
Oct  22,  and  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  false 
teachings  of  Servetus  as  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Berne  especially  urged  the 
use  of  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  errors,  while  the  clergy  of  that  city  sought  to  mod- 
erate the  force  of  that  recommendation  by  a  warning 
against  indiscretion.  (}alvin  and  his  associates  were 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  accused,  and  so  expressed 
themselves,  though  averse  to  death  by  fire  as  involving 
unnecessar}^  cruelty.  When  the  council  met  to  deter- 
mine the  penalty  to  be  imposed  (Oct.  23),  opinions  were 
divided,  and  several  councillors  were  absent.  A  recess 
was  therefore  taken  until  Oct.  26.  The  syndic  A.  Per- 
rin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Calvin,  then  proposed,  first, 
an  acquittal  of  the  accused,  and  afterwards  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  but 
in  each  case  without  success.  The  sentence  of  death 
by  fire  was  pronounced  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  condemned  man  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  mercy,  but  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  recant.  He  died  Oct.  27, 1553,  without 
having  changed  his  views  in  any  important  particular, 
but  not  without  exhibiting  the  marks  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  character  of  Servetus 
as  favorably  as  it  has  been  described  by  the  opponents 
of  Calvin.     He  was  not  pure  and  great,  and  though  he 
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uUiUnately  died  for  his  convictions,  he  was  by  no  means 
a  martyr  for  the  truth.  He  concealed  hin  beliefs  and 
attended  mass  in  France  during  more  than  twenty 
years  at  a  time  when  multitudes  chose  death  or  the 
loss  of  country  and  prospects  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  He  availed  himself  unhesitatingly  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  especially  in  the  trial  at  Yienne.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. As  a  thinker,  he  was  noticeable  for  originality 
and  ingenuity,  for  speculative  depth  and  a  wealth  of 
ideas,  though  the  very  number  of  ideas  prevented  him 
from  presenting  them  with  adequate  clearness.  His 
theological  and  christological  system  rested  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  he  imagined  upon  hypotheses  and 
theories  in  natural  philosophy,  and  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  upon  the  Bible.  His  one-sided  intellectualism, 
finally,  afforded  no  satisfaction  to  the  religious  sense  in 
man,  while  his  strongly  pantheistic  leanings  and  his 
irreverent  polemics  necessarily  offended  the  religious 
consciousness.  His  pyre  unfortunately  did  more  to  en- 
lighten the  world  than  all  his  books.  His  teachings 
were  scarcely  understood  until  the  most  recent  times. 
His  so-called  followers,  the  later  Antitrinitarians,  failed 
to  comprehend  either  their  organic  unity  or  their  ful- 
ness and  depth,  and,  while  they  appropriated  surface 
ideas,  were  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  really  specula- 
tive in  his  books.  (Sribaldo  and  GrentUe,  for  example, 
sensualize  the  twofold  manifestation  of  God  into  an  es- 
sentiation  of  subordinate  deities,  and  Socinus  degrades 
the  real  Sonship  and  Deity  of  Christ  as  taught  by  Ser- 
vetus  until  nothing  beyond  his  essential  manhood  re- 
mains. 

The  course  pursued  by  Calvin  in  the  trial  of  Servetus 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  dispute  from  his  own 
day  until  now.  His  contemporaries  already  condemned 
his  action,  though  the  most  eminent  orthodox  thinkers 
and  theologians  approved  his  course;  and  though  the 
argument  has  been  renewed  as  often  as  occasion  offered, 
the  Christian  world  is  not  yet  able  to  agree  upon  a  judg- 
ment which  shall  afford  universal  satisfaction.  The  facts 
upon  which  a  decision  must  be  based  are  as  follows: 

1.  Calvin  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  demanded  the  death  of  Servetus  as  an 
incorrigible  heretic,  and  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
that  conviction.  When  Servetus  requested  that  Calvin 
should  protect  him  during  a  proposed  visit  to  Geneva, 
the  latter  refused,  and  wrote  to  Farel,  under  date  of 
Feb.  7,  1546,  "If  he  [Servetus]  should  come  hither,  I 
will  not  permit  him  to  escape  with  his  life,  if  my  au- 
thority has  any  weight"  (Henry,  /.edm  /.  Calvin%  iii, 
66,  appendix).  His  views  upon  the  subject  never 
changed,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  while  the 
trial  was  in  progress,  e.  g.  the  letter  of  Sept.  14,  1558 
(Ep,  €t  JRegp.  fol.  127),  in  which  Bullinger  urges  Calvin 
not  to  leave  Geneva  even  though  Servetus  should  not 
be  punished  with  death.  The  absence  of  such  facts 
from  the  records  of  the  trial  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  they  were  not  matter  for  public 
record ;  and  the  Fidelia  Exposilio  Errorvm  M.  Servetif 
etc,  written  to  explain  his  conduct  in  that  unhappy 
business,  does  not  justify  the  argument  sometimes  based 
on  it  to  show  that  Calvin  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
Servetus,  since  the  book  was  intended  to  show,  first, 
that  incorrigible  heretics  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
secular  arm ;  and,  second,  that  Servetus  was  such  a 
heretic. 

2.  In  obedience  to  such  convictions,  Calvin  caused  the 
imprisonment  of  Servetus  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  latter  was  in  Geneva,  and  personally  directed  the 
prosecution  of  the  trial.  Both  statements  rest  on  his 
own  repeated  acknowledgments  in  letters  to  his  friends 
and  in  his  Refutation  and  are  substantiated  by  the  pub- 
lic reconls. 

8.  While  Calvin  wished  Servetus  to  die,  he  did  not 
favor  his  being  burned  at  the  stake  (comp.  the  letter  to 
Farel  of  Aug.  20,  1553  [Ajp.  et  Reap,  fol.  114],  and  Beza.. 
Joan,  Calv.  Vita), 


Tt  is  no  longer  possible  to  undertake  an  nztoondiiional 
defence  of  the  opinions  by  which  Calvin  waa  goremed 
in  this  matter,  nor  of  the  action  which  resulted.  Un- 
biassed minds  are  compelled  to  see  that  the  refonner  not 
only  failed  in  this  respect  to  rise  above  the  errors  of  his 
time,  but  that  in  his  management  of  the  ease  he  was 
guilty  of  evasions  and  exaggerations  which  form  a  fpsI 
blot  on  his  record ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  course  was  dictated  bv  his  sense  of  the  duiv  he  owed 
to  God,  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  the  Church  uf 
Geneva  in  particular:  and  this  forms  the  only  explana- 
tion which  will  justify  his  action  in  any  defn^ee  to  can- 
did minds.  His  failure  to  save  hb  antagonist  from  the 
cruel  death  by  fire  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  difficult 
position  at  this  very  time.  The  ruling  part t  in  Genera 
was  opposed  to  Calvin,  and  had  neutnilixed  his  men- 
nres  in  some  instances  insomuch  that  he  declared  bis 
intention  of  leaving  that  city  unless  such  action  should 
cease;  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  was  atim^ly 
hostile  to  him ;  and  in  the  smaller  council,  before  which 
Servetus  was  tried,  measures  were  passed  of  which  Cal- 
vin did  not  approve  (e.g.  the  resolution  to  consult  with 
the  authorities  of  other  cities),  and  direct  efforts  were 
made  to  save  the  accused  from  his  iropendinjir  doom. 
He  could  not  suggest  before  the  council  that  a  different 
form  of  capital  punishment  from  that  prescribed  by  law 
should  be  inflicted,  lest  his  own  sinceritv  should  be  im- 
pugned  by  his  opponents;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  di»> 
cover  reasons  which  may  have  neutralized  whatever 
private  efforts  he  employed.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  his  own  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  matter. 

Sources. — The  Works  of  Servetus  and  Calvin*8  Refi- 
tation ;  Calvini  Ep,  et  Reap. ;  Mosheim,  Vert.  eta.  rolUt. 
u.  unpaii.  Ketzei-geack,  (Helmst.  1748);  id.  AVse  Natkr. 
V,  d,  beriihmt,  span.  Arzte  M,  Serveto  (ibid.  1750 "i; 
Trechsel,if.  Servet  u.  seine  VorgSnger  (Heidelh.  1839); 
Henry,  lA^mi  J.  CaltvCs,  iii,  95  sq.,  and  BeUttgn, 
p.  49  sq.  On  the  teachings  of  Servetus,  see  Heberie. 
M,  ServeCs  Trinitatslekre  u.  Christoioffie,  in  the  T^ 
Zeitschr,/.  Theol  1840,  No.  2 ;  Baur,  ChristL  Lekre  r.d. 
Dreieimgkeit  u.  Mensckwerdung  Gottes,  iii,  54  aq. ;  Dur- 
ner,  Person  Christi,  ii,  649  sq. :  Meier,  Lehre  r.  d.  Tri- 
mtat  in  ihrer  kistor.  Entw.  ii,  5  sq.  On  the  fiencran 
trial  of  Servetus,  see  Billiet,  Relation  du  Proeks  amtre 
M.  Servet,  etc  (Genev.  1844).  See  also  Galiffe,  So- 
tices  GeniaL  sur  les  Families  Genev.  and  XattreUn 
Pages  dHistoire  Exacte ;  Stfihelin,  J.  Cairin^  Lrhen  a. 
ausgewahlfe  Schriften  (Elberfeld,  1860-63,2  vols.).— 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop.  s.  v. 

Etorvia  (Turkish,  Sirb  Vilayetf),  a  sUte  of  Europe, 
bounded  north  by  Slavonia  and  Hungarv  proper,  east 
by  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  south  by  Roumelia,  and 
west  by  Bosnia.  Until  1878,  Ser\'ia  was  a  dependency 
of  Turkev,  but  in  that  vear  the  treatv  of  Berlin  estab- 
lished  its  entire  independence.  The  Sen*ian  nationality 
extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  principatity  of 
Servia.  Servians  constitute  neariy  the  entire  po|w]a> 
don  of  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina :  they  con- 
stitute ninety -five  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  ninety  per 
cent,  in  Dalmatia,  and  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  (bnner 
military  frontier.  Including  all  these  districts^  the  Ser- 
vians occupy  a  territory  of  about  69,000  square  mika, 
with  a  compact  population  numbering  more  than 
6,000,000  persons.  The  majority  of  all  the  Serrians 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (or  Greek)  Cburrb. 
The  following  article  refers  to  the  principality  of  Scrria 
exclusively.  See  also  Austria;  Hi7icqabt;  MoarrE- 
NEGRO ;  Turkey. 

I.  A  rea,  PopuUition,  etc — Servia  contained  before  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  16,817  square  miles.  Its  population  ia 
1878  was  1.888,505,  all  Serbs  of  Slavic  origin,  except* 
ing  about  140,000  Wallachs,  25,000  Gypeie^  aiKi  15,000 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Hungariaaa. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  a  territorr  formerly  be- 
longing to  Turkey  was  annexed  to  Servii^  and  the  area 
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of  the  principality  raised  to  18,G87  sqaare  miles,  wtlh  a 
population  of  1,720,000  inhabitants.  The  country  is 
moanlainooa  and  densely  wooded.  From  the  interior  nu' 
meroos  chains  proceed  northward,  forming  massive  iMir- 
riers  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  slop- 
ing pretty  steeply  towards  the  swampy  plains  along  the 
Save  and  the  CNinube.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Morava  and  Timok,  affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Kolubara,  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  which  itself  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  The  principal  towns  are  Bel- 
grade (the  capital),  Kraguyevatz,  Seroendria,  Uzhitza, 
and  Shaba tz,  and  in  the  new  districts  Nish  and  Vranya. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat 
cold  in  the  higher  regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile,  and  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  moun- 
tains are  believed  to  be  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but 
mining  is  almost  unknown,  and  manufacturing  industry 
is  in  the  most  backward  condition.  There  is  no  nobil- 
ity, and  the  peasants  are  free  householders. 

II.  Church  History. — The  original  inhabitants  of  Ser- 
via  were  principally  Thracians.  Conquered,  shortly  be- 
fore Christ,  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  part  of  lUyricum, 
under  the  name  of  Mcesia  Superior.  Overrun  by  the 
Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  etc.,  it  came  under  Byzan- 
tine rule  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  but  was 
wmted  therefrom  early  in  the  7th  century  by  the  Avars. 
These  latter  were  driven  out  by  the  Serbs,  then  living 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  who  themselves  spread  over 
the  country  in  great  numbers.  About  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
mlanonaries  sent  by  the  emperor  BasiL  For  about 
200  years  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
neighboring  Bulgarians,  but  in  1043  Stephen  Bogislas 
broke  their  power.  His  son  Michael  (1050-80)  took 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  pope 
Gregory  Vil.  A  struggle  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  re- 
sulted in  the  maintaining  of  their  independence,  and  in 
1165  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
attained  the  acme  of  its  power  and  pros|ierity,  embrac- 
ing, under  Stephen  Dnshan  (1836-^),  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Northern  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria.  At  the  request  of  king  Stephen  IP,  son  of 
Stephen  Nemanja,  the  bishops  of  Senia  were  in  1221 
authorized  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  elect 
their  metropolitan  on  condition  that  he  be  confirmed  by 
the  patriarch.  The  brother  of  the  king,  St.  Sabbas,  be- 
came the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza  and  all  Servia. 
Stephen  Dashan,  in  1351,  convoked  the  synod  at  Seres, 
which  raised  the  metropolitan  of  Servia  to  the  dignity 
of  a  patriarch,  and  declared  him  independent  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Ser- 
vian patriarch  extended  not  only  over  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, bat  also  over  a  large  portion  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  his  residence  near  Ipek,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Streta  Gora  Mountains  in  Albania.  In  consequence  of 
tliu  measure,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  pronounced 
the  anathema  against  the  Servian  patriarch,  but  this 
was  revoked  in  1379. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  proved  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  Servia.  In  1 389  Lazarus  1  was  defeated  at  Kos- 
sovopolje,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Stephen,  became  a 
vassal  of  Turkey.  In  1459  Mohammed  II  incorporated 
Servia  with  Turkey,  excepting  Belgrade,  which  was 
held  by  the  Hungarians  until  1521.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paasarowitz  (1718)  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
was  made  over  to  Austria,  but  in  1739  it  reverted  to  Tur- 
key. During  all  this  time  the  Turkish  government  had 
allowed  the  patriarchate  to  continue.  Even  when,  in 
1690,  patriarch  Arsenius  III,  after  the  failure  of  the  Ser- 
vian insurrection  which  the  Austrians  had  instigated 
against  Turkish  rule,  had  emigrated  with  37,000  Servi- 
an families  to  Austrian  territory,  the  patriarchate  of 
Ipek  was  not  interfered  with,  but  the  appointment  was 
always  conferred  upon  a  Greek,  who  purchase<l  the  po- 
sition from  the  divan  of  Constantinople.  In  1765  (ac- 
cording to  another  statement  in  1769)  this  patriarchate 
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was  abolished  and  united  with  that  of  Constantinople. 
The  last  patriarch  (Basil)  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  died, 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Four  metropolitans,  generally  G reeks, 
were  now  appointed  for  Servia,  the  sees  of  whom  were 
Belgrade,  Nish,  Uzhitza,  and  Novi-Bazar,  and  none  of 
whom  had  a  suffragan.  After  sixty  years  of  oppression, 
the  people,  under  George  Czerny,  rebelled,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  triumphed,  and  Czerny  was  elected 
by  the  people  prince  of  Ser\*ia.  Deserted  by  Russia  and 
France,  the  Turks  again  became  masters  of  the  country 
(1813).  But  two  years  after,  under  Milosh  Obrenovitch, 
the  people  won  back  their  liberties.  Milosh  was  chosen 
prince  of  Servia  (1817),  and  subsequently  recognised  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  election  of  Czerny,  the  metropol- 
itan of  Carlovitz,  in  Austria,  had  been  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Servian  Church ;  but  in  1830  Milosh  again 
appointed  a  metropolitan  for  Servia.  In  1834  Turkey 
restored  six  Servian  districts  which  she  had  retained 
since  1813,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  relinquished  a  few 
additional  localities,  though  not  all  that  Servia  claimed 
as  her  own.  The  seat  of  the  legislature,  which  had  al- 
ways been  at  Kraguyevatz,  was  removed  to  Belgrade  in 
October,  1875. 

in.  Religion f  etc. — The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  are  independent  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Servia  consists  at 
present  (1879)  of  a  metropolitan  and  five  bishops.  The 
metropolitan  is  elected  by  the  prince  and  the  Servian 
bishops.  He  resides  at  Belgrade,  and,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  1839,  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  a  titular  bishop  and  several  protopresbyters 
and  presbyters.  The  titular  bishop  and  the  other  di- 
ocesan bishops  constitute,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sj'nod  of 
the  Metropolitan,  to  which  are  referred  all  marriage  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  all  complaints  of  the  administration  and 
government  of  the  Church  by  the  metropolitan.  The 
metropolitan  receives  fees  for  the  ordination  of  presby- 
ters, the  consecration  of  churches,  etc,  and  a  fixed  an- 
nual income  of  6000  florins  (about  #2400).  He  also 
possesses  some  real  estate,  especially  vineyards  near  Se- 
mendria.  The  bishops  are  elected  by  the  people,  under 
the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  ordained  by  the  metropolitan.  They  have 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  purely  ecclesias- 
tical. All  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  justice, 
.who  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  conjointly  with 
the  elders  of  the  Church.  Servia  has  now  five  diocesan 
bishops,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Shabatz,  the  bishop  of 
Uzhitza  (who  resides  at  Karanovatz),  the  bishop  of  Ne- 
gotin,  and  in  the  districts  annexed  in  1878  to  Servia  the 
bishops  of  Nish  and  Vranya.  Each  of  them  has  a  fixed 
income  of  4000  florins  (about  $1600).  He  also  receives 
fees  for  ordinations,  consecration,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions.  In  regard  to  fees  for  burials,  the  bishop 
has  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  All  other  fees  were  abolished  in  1822,  al- 
though voluntary  gifts  are  still  frequently  made  and  ac- 
cepted. The  bishops  have  to  pay  from  their  income 
their  archdeacons  and  secretaries.  The  secular  clergy 
number  about  nine  hundred  members.  The  clergymen 
in  the  town  receive  fixed  salaries,  while  those  in  the 
rural  districts  only  receive  fees.  Every  parish  priest  is 
obliged  to  keep  accurate  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. 

Servia  has  many  convents,  most  of  which,  however, 
have  only  a  small  number  of  inmates.  Many  of  the 
convents  have  been  wholly  abandoned ;  others  are  her- 
mitages, near  which  lodging-houses  are  erected  at  the 
time  of  pilgrimages.  The  convent  Sweti  Krai  (holy 
kinff)  at  Studenitza  contains  the  bones  of  king  Stephen 
Nemanja,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  who  in  1200 
died  as  monk  of  one  of  the  convents  on  Mount  Athos. 
His  son  Rastka,  better  known  in  Servian  history'  as 
St.  Sabbas,  the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza,  transferred 
the  bones  of  his  lather  in  1208  to  the  Convent  of 
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Stndenitza,  whicli  after  the  cloister  name  of  king  Stephen 
is  sometimes  called  the  Laura  of  St,  Simon. 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  was  established  by  pope 
Innocent  X  in  1644  at  Belgrade.  In  1728  the  see  was 
transferred  from  Belgrade  to  Semendria,  and  the  name 
of  the  diocese  is  now  Belg^de  and  Semendria.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Antivari,  in 
Albania.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  small 
la  1861  some  accounts  claimed  a  population  of  80,000, 
but  the  Roman  statistician  Petri  (JProtpetto  ddla  Ge- 
rarchia  Episcopale  [Rome,  1850])  says  nothing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese.  The  official 
statistical  bureau  of  Belgrade  gave  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  1874  as  4161.  In  1852,  the  papal 
nuncio  of  Vienna,  Viale  Prela,  visited  Belgrade  in  order 
to  reorganize  the  diocese,  but  no  account  of  the  results 
of  his  mission  has  ever  been  published.  The  Protes- 
tants numbered  in  1874,  according  to  the  official  statis- 
tical report  of  the  government,  463,  the  Jews  2049,  and 
the  Mohammedans  6806.  In  the  districts  annexed  in 
1878  there  are  estimated  to  be  75,000  Mohammedans. 
Secession  from  the  State  Church  is  rigorously  forbidden, 
but  otherwise  all  the  other  religious  denominations  en- 
joy entire  religious  liberty. 

Education  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Servia.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  no  public  primary  school ;  now  edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  and  for  its  management  a  special 
ministry  of  education  has  been  organized.  In  1874 
there  were  617  public  schools,  with  28,000  pupils.  The 
first  gymnasium  was  established  in  1830,  and  in  1874 
the  principality  had  two  complete  gymnasia  and  five 
progymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2000 
students.  A  normal  school  was  established  in  1872. 
The  high  school  in  Belgrade  contains  three  faculties, 
and  has  about  200  students. 

IV.  Character.— The  Servians  are  distinguished  for 
the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  personal  valor,  love  of 
freedom,  and  glowing  poetical  spiriL  Their  manners 
and  mode  of  life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  fiivor.  They 
rank  among  the  most  gifted  and  promising  members  of 
the  Slavic  family.  See  Ranke,  Die  aerhitche  Revolution 
(Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed.  1844);  MUutinovitch,  Gesch, 
Serbiena  von  1889-1815  (Leipsic,  1837);  Cunibert,  Esaai 
Hittorique  tur  let  RivohUions  et  Flndependanee  de  la  Ser- 
ine depuit  1804:  jusqu'a  1850  (ibid.  1855, 2  vols.);  HUfer- 
ding,  Getch.  der  Serben  und  Bulgaren  (Bautzen,  1856) ; 
Denton  [Rev.  W.],  Servia  and  the  Servians  (Lond. 
1862);  Elodie  Lawton  Mijatovics  (Wm.  Tweedie),  Hist, 
of  Modem  Servia  (ibid.  1874);  Saint-Ren^  Taiilandier, 
Ija  Serine  au  19e  Sikde,  Kara  George  et  Mihsch  (Paris, 
1875) ;  Grieve,  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia  (Lond. 
1864);  Jakshich,  Recueil  Statistique  eur  lee  Contrees 
Serbei  (Belgrade,  1875). 

Bervlan  VersiozL    See  Slavonic  VERsioNa. 

Service  (properly  (T1139,  dovXuat  i.  e.  bondage; 
but  the  rendering  iu  the  A.  V.  in  many  places  of  less 
severe  words,  as  T^iDt  K32E,  dioKovia,  Xarpiia^  etc). 
See  Servitude. 

SERVICE,  The.    See  Lobd^s  Supper. 

SERVICE  OP  THE  Church.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a  daily  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  practice 
of  offering  public  prayer  every  morning  and  evening 
was  established  during  the  3d  century.  The  order  of 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  ser\'ices,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly obtained  in  the  4th  century,  was  as  follows: 
The  morning  service  began  with  the  reading  of  Psa. 
Ixiii,  followed  by  prayers  for  the  catechumens,  energu- 
mens,  candidates  for  baptism,  and  penitents;  for  the 
faithful,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  state  of  the 
Church.  Then  foUowed  a  short  prayer  for  preservation 
during  the  day,  the  Ushop^s  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving, the  imposition  of  hands,  or  bishop's  benediction, 
concluding  with  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  with 


the  usual  form,  IlpoiXdere  iv  c/p^v, "  Depart  in  peace." 
The  evening  service  (called  kora  htcenunie^  because  it 
beg^  at  the  time  of  lighting  candles)  was  in  do* 
parts  the  same  with  that  of  the  morning,  except  witk 
such  variation  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  prayers  as  were 
proper  to  the  occasion.  1.  The  psalm  was  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first;  2.  Proper  prayer  for  the  even- 
ing; 8.  The  evening  hymn.  In  some  cfaarches  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  always  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
worship  both  morning  and  evening  (see  Kngham, 
Christ,  Antiq.  xiii,  10, 11).  At  the  Reformation,  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  absienoe  of  a  tain  and  id<ilatioii8  war- 
ship  by  a  scriptural  and  reasonable  service,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  the  ^  morning  and  evening  serviee^  should 
be  *<said  daily  throughout  the  year.**  This  order  b 
observed  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  chmrches^  in  the 
universities,  and  in  some  parishes^  but  haa  not  beta 
generally  followed  in  parochial  churchesL 

Bervice-book,  a  book  of  devotion,  of  prayer. 

That  of  the  (Church  of  England  contains  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacramenit. 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  See 
Common  Prater. 

The  service-books  of  the  Latin  Church  incinde  tbt 
^Itssal,  the  Pontifical,  the  Day  Hours,  the  Bpeviarr,  the 
Ritual,  the  Processional,  the  Ceremonial  for  Bishops* 
the  BenedictionaL 

Those  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  (1)  the  Euchokp- 
on,  corresponding  to  the  Missal;  (2)  the  Heooea,  an- 
swering to  the  Breviary,  without  the  ferial  offices,  and 
full  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  in  measured  prose ;  ^)  Fv- 
acletice,  or  great  (ktcochus,  the  ferial  office  for  dglit 
weeks,  mainly  the  work  of  Joseph  of  the  Stodinm; 
(4)  Triodion,  the  Lent  volume,  from  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Septuagesiroa  to  Easter;  and  (5)  the  Penteoostan- 
on,  the  office  for  Eastertide. 

Bervioes,  an  ecclesiastical  name  for  anangemeeti 
of  the  Canticles,  Te  Deum,  Benedietus,  Benedicitej  Mof' 
nifieatf  and  Nimc  Dimittis,  and  the  psalms  matg  by  ssb- 
stitution  for  them,  consisting  of  a  sooceaaioa  of  varied 
airs,  partly  verse  and  partly  chorus,  song  in  icgular 
choirs,  of  which,  probably,  the  germ  is  to  be  Ibiind  ia 
the  Ambrosian  Te  Deum^  a  succession  of  chanta  which 
is  mentioned  first  by  Boethios,  who  lived  a  eeBtoocy  after 
Augustine.  The  simplified  notation  of  this  mane,  as 
used  in  the  Salisbury  and  Roman  breviaries^  was  coo- 
posed  by  Marbecke.  Tallis's  service  is  .an  iaBatatka. 
rather  than  an  adaptation,  of  the  original  arrangeoMAL 
Probably  the  first  was  the  setting  of  the  Venile  by 
Caustun  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1G41  oompSaiat 
was  made  of  ^singing  the  Te  Deum  in  proee  after  a 
cathedral -church  way.**  There  are  two  daaMs:  (1) 
full  services,  which  have  no  repetitions,  and  aie  song 
with  an  almost  regular  aIternati<Hi  by  the  two  choirs; 
(2)  verse  services,  which  have  frequent  repetitions,  dd 
regular  alternations,  and  are  full  of  verses,  either  suks 
or  passages  sung  in  slower  time  by  a  selected  number 
of  voices. — ^Waloott,  Sacred  ArchcML%.v, 

SERVICES,  Domestic  The  domestic  officers  (ser- 
vitia)  of  a  monastery  were  the  cook,  baker,  brewer, 
laundryman,  and  tailor.  At  Rochester  these  were  ap- 
pointed b}'  the  bishop. 

Berving  Dress  or  Robe.    See  Scbpuce. 

Serving  Tables,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Pmbv- 
terian  sacramental  service.  Where  the  PresbyteriaBB 
have  not  adopted  the  Congregational  mode  of  partak- 
ing of  the  sacrament,  the  following  ia  the  order :  **  The 
table  on  which  the  elements  are  placed,  bein|^  deoeotlr 
covered,  the  bread  in  convenient  dishes^  and  the  viae 
in  cups,  and  the  communicants  orderly  and  g^rdy  sit- 
ting around  the  table  or  in  their  seats  before  it,  the 
minister  seu  the  elements  apart  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving," etc.  The  whole  of  the  communicants  no*  par> 
taking  at  once,  it  is  found  necessary  to  eontinae  the 
distribution  of  the  elements,  with  intervals  of  psahs> 
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singing;  during  which  those  who  have  eaten  leave  the 
table  to  give  place  to  a  fresh  set  of  commnnicanta. 
The  diatribntioQ  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  an  address  are  what  constitutes  ierving  (he  table. 
The  nnmber  of  tables  varies  from  four  to  eight,  and 
each  address  occupies  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  minister  of  the  place  serves  the  first  table ; 
the  rest  are  served  by  his  assisting  brethren. 

Senrites,  or  Servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mart,  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
founded  (1288)  in  Florence  by  seven  rich  Florentine 
merchants.  Their  main  object  was  to  propagate  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  lived  at  first  as  her- 
mitSy  but,  becoming  a  monastic  order,  adopted  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine  and  obtained  from  pope  Martin  V  the 
privileges  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  order  having 
become  relaxed,  it  was  re-established  in  1598  in  its  orig- 
inal strictness  as  "  Servites  Eremites."  This  order  has 
produced  a  large  nnmber  of  distinguished  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  father  Paul  Sarpi,  author  of 
the  HtMtory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  St.  PfaUip  Be- 
nizi  (died  1285),  one  of  the  apostles  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  18th  century.  The  Servites  were  extremely 
popular  during  the  16th  century  because  of  their  many 
works  of  charity.  Their  dress  was  a  cassock  of  serge, 
a  cloak,  a  scapular,  and  an  alms-bag. 

There  were  also  female  Servites,  who  were  never 
very  nnmerous,  and  a  large  body  of  Tertiarians  (q.  v.). 
The  order,  in  1870,  was  divided  into  twenty-seven  prov- 
inces, the  central  house  being  the  monastery  of  the 
Annunziazione  in  Florence.  They  were  involved  iu  the 
decrees  suppressing  religious  orders  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. They  were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1870  by  bishop  Melcher  of  Green  Bay,  Mich.  There 
was  a  similar  order  founded  in  Naples  in  1248. 

Servitor  (T^lil^ia,  meshareth,  a  mtfu«/«r,  as  else- 
where rendered),  a  personal  attendant,  but  not  in  a 
menial  capacity  (2  Kings  iv,  43).    See  Serv^vkt. 

Benritade  (n*|ii9).   The  servants  of  the  Israelites 
were  slaves,  and  usually  foreigners  (1  Chron.  it,  34),  who 
yet  were  required  to  be  circumcised  (comp.  Gen.  xvii, 
23, 27).     Servants  of  both  sexes  were  acquired  (comp. 
Mishna,  Kiddushin,  i,  2  sq.),  sometimes  as  prisoners  of 
war,  whose  lives  were  spared  (comp.  Numb,  xxxi,  26  sq.), 
sometimes  by  purchase  in  peace  (these  were  called  mih- 
nafh  kesephf "  purchased,"  Judith  iv,  10 ;  comp.  Livy,  xli, 
6;  8eeGen.xvil,23;  £xod.xxt,7;  xxn,2(  Lev.xxv,44; 
and  on  their  purchase  in  Abyssinia  now,  see  Rossegger, 
Reis,  i,  156).     But  foreign  servants  who  had  escaped 
could  neither  be  enslaved  nor  given  up  to  their  masters 
(Deot.  xxiii,  15  sq.).    The  children  of  shvea  were  of 
course  the  property  of  the  master  (comp.  Gen.  xvli,  28; 
Exod.  xxi,  4).    These  were  generally  considered  most 
faithful  (Horace,  Ep.  ii,  2, 6).    At  the  legal  valuation, 
perhaps  an  average,  thirty  silver  shekels  were  given  for 
a  servant  (Exod.  xxi,  82),  while  a  free  Israelite  was 
valued  at  fifty  (Lev.  xxvii,  8  sq.).    On  the  price  of  re- 
markable servants  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  see 
Josephus  (^Ant,  xii,  4, 9).   A  moderate  price  for  a  Jewish 
slave  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  drachms  (ibkL  xii, 
2, 3).    An  Israelite  could  become  by  purchase  the  prop- 
erty of  another  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12)  if  he  was 
compelled  by  poverty  to  sell  himself  (Lev*  xxv,  89)  ^ 
but  he  could  not,  according  to  the  law,  be  treated  as  a 
dave,  and  in  any  case  he  obtained  his  freedom  again, 
without  ransom,  after  six  years  of  service,  or  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.i  Lev.  xxv,  89,  40  sq.),  if 
he  were  not  ransomed  earlier  (ver.  48  sq.).    Perhaps 
the  case  was  different  with  him  who  was  sold  for  theft 
(Exod.  xxii,  8).   Even  this  sale  was  always  to  an  Israel- 
ite (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  1, 1),  though  whether  to  the  in- 
jured man  or  to  the  highest  bidder  is  doubtful  (ibid,  iv, 
8, 27).   It  seems  that  hard  creditors  could  sell  insolvent 
debtors  or  their  families  (2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Neh. 
V,  5 ;  Matt,  xviii,  25),  but  perhaps  not  legally,  as  some- 


time^ among  the  Greeks  (Becker,  Charii.  ii,  82).    Par- 
ents were  permitted  to  sell  daughters  (Exod.  xxi,  7), 
but  the  law  showed  much  favor  to  such  servants  (ver. 
8  sq.),  for,  though  there  is  difficulty  in  the  statements,  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  protected  against  violence  (see 
Hengstenberg,  Pentat.  ii,  488  sq.,  whom  Kurtz,  Mot. 
Offer,  p.  216,  contradicts  without  reason).    It  is  plain 
that  servants  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  among 
a  people  where  almost  every  man  was  an  agriculturist, 
and  where  there  were  few  of  a  lower  class  to  work  for 
hire  (yet  comp.  Lev.  xix,  18;  Deut.  xxiv,  14;  Job  vii,  2; 
also  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  88);  and,  indeed,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Israelites,  the  nomadic  patriarchs,  had  num- 
bered slaves  among  their  valuable  possessions  (Gren.  xii, 
16;  xxiv,  85;  xxx,  48;  xxxli,  5).    These  were  very 
numerous  (xiv,  14),  and,  in  case  of  need,  served  as  an 
army  for  defence  (ver.  14  sq.).    When  a  daughter  of 
the  family  married  a  stranger,  a  female  servant  accom- 
panied her  to  her  new  home  (xxix,  24, 29).   The  Mosaic 
law  sought  to  establish  on  just  principles  a  permanent 
relation  between  master  and  servant,  and  conferred  many 
favors  on  the  servants.   They  not  only  enjoyed  rest  from 
all  work  every  seventh  day  (Exod.  xx,  10) ;  not  only 
was  it  forbidden  to  punish  a  slave  so  severely  that  he 
should  die  on  the  spot  (xxi,  20),  or  to  mutilate  him  (ver. 
26  sq.),  on  penalty,  in  the  former  case,  of  suffering  pun- 
ishment (not  death,  perhaps,  as  the  rabbins  say;  comp. 
Koran,  ii,  179) ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave 
(less  protection  than  this  was  given  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  slaves ;  see  Becker,  Charik,  ii,  48 ;  Rom,  A  Iter. 
II,  i,  58  sq.) ;  not  only  were  they  to  be  admitted  to  cer- 
tain festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12, 18;  xvi,  11, 14^  comp.  Athen. 
xiv,  689 ;  Buttmann,  Myth,  ii,  52  sq.),  but  every  slave 
of  Hebrew  descent  obtained  his  freedom  after  six  ycara' 
servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Deut.  xv,  12;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xvi,  1, 1 ;  including  females,  Deut.  xv,  12) ; 
vet  without  wife  or  child,  if  these  had  come  to  him  in 
the  house  of  his  master  (Exoil.  xxi,  8  sq.) ;  and  the  year 
of  jubilee  emancipated  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  descent 
(Lev.  xxv,  41 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt. 
iii,  12, 3).    If  a  slave  would  not  make  use  of  the  legal 
freedom  granted  him  in  the  seventh  year,  but  wbhed 
to  remain  in  his  master's  house,  then  he  was  led  to  the 
judge,  and  his  ear  was  bored  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  Deut.  xv, 
17.    So  the  bored  ean  among  other  nations  were  a  proof 
of  servitude— as  the  Arabians  [Petron,  SaHr,  102],  the 
Lydians,  Indians,  and  Persians  [Xenoph.  Anab,  iii,  1, 
81 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos,  ii,  1, 4] ;  yet  comp.  KoeenmUller, 
MorgenL  li,  70  sq.,  and  on  the  symbolic  customs  at  manu- 
mission by  the  Romans,  see  Becker,  Rom,  A  Iter.  II,  i,  66 
sq.     Plautus  [Pcen.  v,  2,  21]  shows  that  the  wearing 
of  ear-rings  was  a  mark  of  a  slave).    There  is  no  other 
kind  of  manumission  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  (see 
Mishns,  Maa$.  Sheni,  v,  14).    It  was  at  least  allowed  to 
slaves  of  Israelitish  descent  to  acquire  some  property 
(Lev.  xxv,  49;  comp.  Arvieux,  iv,  8  sq.) ;  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  servants  were  required  to  labor  dili- 
gently (Job  vii,  2;  Sir.  xxxiii,  26,  28),  and  the  masten 
required  attention  and  obedience  in  service  (Psa.  cxxiii, 
2),  inflicting  corporal  punishment  when  necessary  (Prov. 
xxix,  19,  21 ;  Sir.  xxiii,  10 ;  xxxiii,  10),  yet  the  lot  of 
Israelitish  servants  seems  to  have  been  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  those  in  Rome  (Becker,  GaUut,  i,  128  sq.) 
and  of  the  modern  slaves  in  the  East;  yet  the  latter, 
even  among  the  Turks,  are  not  treated  so  inhumanely 
as  is  often  thought  (comp.  Arvieux,  iii,  885;  Burck- 
hardt,  Reise  durch  Arabien  u.  Nubien,  p.  282  sq. ;  Well- 
sted,  i,  273,  Russegger,  II,  ii,  524.    On  the  mUd  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  ancient  India,  see  Yon  Bohlen,  Indien, 
ii,  157  sq.).     Hebrew  sUves  sometimes  married  their 
masters'  daughters  (1  Chron.  ii,  85;  see  RosenmttUer, 
Morgenl.  iii,  258  sq.).    It  was  more  usual  for  the  masters 
to  give  Israelitish  slaves  as  wives  to  their  sons,  by  which 
they  acquired  the  rights  of  daughtera  (Exod.  xxi,  9; 
comp.  Gen.  xxx,  8 ;  Chardin,  Voyage^  ii,  220).    The  re- 
lation of  chief  servant,  or  head  of  the  house,  in  whom 
the  master  reposed  full  confidence,  may  have  continued 
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in  the  more  important  families  from  patriarchal  times 
(Gen.  xxiv,  2;  comp.  xr,  2 ;  xxxix,  2 ;  and  for  a  modem 
parallel,  Arvieux,  iv,  80) ;  and  slaves  seem  even  to  have 
been  employed  t«  educate  the  sons  of  the  house  (fraiSa- 
ya»yo(,  GaL  iii,  24  sq. ;  see  Wachsmuth,  IleUen.  A  Uerth, 
ii,  368).  The  common  slaves  were  required  to  do  field 
and  house  work  (Luke  xvii,  7  sq.),  and,  especially  the 
females,  to  turn  the  handmill,  and  to  take  off  or  carry 
the  master's  sandals,  etc  None  but  the  Essenes,  among 
the  Jews,  rejected  all  slaver}^  as  contradicting  the  natu* 
ral  freedom  of  men  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  4o8,  etc.;  so  the  The- 
rapeutn,  ibid,  ii,  482). 

It  is  well  knoH-n  that  in  war  with  foreign  nations 
many  Jews  were  sold  abroad  as  slaves  (Joel  iii,  II; 
Amos  i,  6,  9;  1  Mace,  iii,  41;  2  Mace,  viii,  11  ^  comp. 
Deut.  xxviii,  68).  This  happened  especially  in  the 
wars  with  Egypt  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  2, 8)  and  Syria, 
then  with  Rome;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
victorious  enemy  (id.  IVarj  vi,  9, 2).  The  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Rome  consisteil,  in  great  measure,  of  freed 
^ves.  See,  in  general,  Pignoria,  De  Servii  ^  eor,  ap.  Vet, 
Minister,  (Patav.  1694,  and  often);  Mos.  Maimoh.  De 
Servis  et  AnciUis  (tract,  c.  vers,  et  not.  Kail,  Hafn. 
1744 ) ;  Abicht,  De  Servor,  //c6r.  A  cquit,  atq.  Serv, 
(Lips.  1704);  Alting,  Opp,  v,  222  sq.;  Mieg,  Corulitut. 
Seroi  HAr,  ex  Script,  et  Rabbin,  Collect.  (Herbom,  1785); 
Michaelis,  Mos,  Rit,  ii,  858  sq. ;  Am,  Bib,  Repot,  2d  Ser. 
xi|  802  sq.— Winer.    See  Nbthikim  ;  Slave. 

Servus  Benrdrom  Dei  {Servant  of  the  servants 
of  God)f  an  official  title  of  the  Roman  poutiffd,  in  use 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  Paul  the  Deacon,  it  was  assumed 
as  a  practical  rebuke  of  the  ambitious  assumption  of  the 
title  of  **  CEcuroenical  (or  universal)  Patriarch"  by  John, 
surnamed  Nestentes,  or  the  Faster,  contemporary  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  Other  Christian  bishops  pre- 
vious to  Gregory  had  employed  this  form,  but  he  was 
doubtless  the  first  of  the  bbhops  of  Rome  to  adopt  it  as  a 
distinctive  title.  It  is  found  in  all  the  letters  of  Gregory 
preserved  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  his  history. — Cham- 
bers's Enofdop,  8.  V. 

Sescuplnm  (^tahen  once  and  a  half),  that  sort  of 
usury  which  consisted  in  making  loans  at  fifty  per  cent, 
interest.  Being  a  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
sion, it  was  condemned  in  the  clergy  by  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Laodicea,  under  the  name  of  rifiioXiat;  and 
also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  which  slIIows 
nothing  above  centesimal  interest  in  any  case. — Bing- 
ham, Christ,  Antiq,  vi,  2,  6.    See  Usury. 

Sesha  is,  in  HindA  mythology,  the  great  king  of 
the  serpent  race,  on  whom  Vishnu  reclines  on  the  prime- 
val waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  serve  as 
a  canopy  to  Vishnu;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which 
rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  His  crest  is  ornamented  with 
jewels.  Coiled -up,  Sesha  is  the  emblem  of  eteniity. 
He  is  often  also  called  VdsuJd  or  AnantOf  **  the  etemaL" 

Se'siB  (Scfft'c  v.r.  2£<rff€f'c))  &  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  84)  of  the  name  Sheshai  (q.  v.),  in  the  Hebrew  list 
(Ezra  X,  40). 

Session  of  Christ,  the  perpetual  presence  of  our 
Lord's  human  nature  in  the  highest  glory  of  heaven. 
The  statement  of  the  fact  appears  in  all  the  Latin  forms 
of  the  Creed,  its  earlier  words  being  ''Sedet  ad  dexteram 
Patris,"  which  developed  into  "  Sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patris  Omnipotentis"  at  some  time  not  later  than  the 
6th  century.  The  article  does  not  appear  in  the  Creed 
of  Nicaea,  but  in  the  Constantinopolitan  expansion  of 
that  formulary  it  is  given  in  words  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church,  Ka^f^6fif.vov  ix 
Be^iiav  rov  Jlarpoc*  Naturally  two  questions  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration : 

1.  What  does  this  exaltation  of  Christ's  human  nature 
imply?  We  answer.  An  actual  translation  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  heaven  and  their  actual  continued  abode 


'there,  and  that  in  uninterrupted  identity  with  the  bodf 
and  soul  which  had  been  boim  of  Mary.  Thb  identhj 
was  historically  established  by  the  chosen  wiuMsset  oif 
the  resurrection,  who  saw  his  ascension  and  heard  t^ 
words  of  the  angels, ''This  same  Jesus,  which  is  takn 
up  from  you  into  heaven,"  etc  (Acts  i,  11);  and  iM 
long  after  by  the  declaration  of  Stephen  (vii,  56).  Al- 
though the  body  of  Christ  has  doubtless  undeigooe  i 
change  so  that  it  is  a  spiritual  body,  yet  locality  may  be 
predicated  of  it  now  as  well  as  previous  to  his  death.  It 
is  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  is  that  of  the  omnipresent  Deity,  as  is  inaiR- 
tained  by  the  Ubiquitarians  (q.  v.).  Because  of  this 
local  bodily  presence  Christ  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
men. 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  this  exaltation  ?  It  was  k- 
complished  partly  with  reference  to  the  gloir  of  his  om 
person,  and  partly  with  reference  to  his  woxk  as  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  The  human  nature  which,  nnited 
with  the  divine  nature,  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
God  was  fittingly  raised  up  to  the  highest  gkvr— 
"  Wherefore  God  highly  exalted  him,**  etc  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  bring  us  to  God, 
into  the  divine  presence.  By  this  exaltation  of  oor 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  a  capacity  was  originated 
for  its  exaltation  in  ourselves.  And,  being  the  fim- 
born  among  many  brethren,  he  carried  our  haminitT 
into  heaven  as  the  *^  Forerunner*'  of  those  who  mk  united 
to  him,  as  he  said, "  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  mar  be 
also"  (John  xiv,  2,  8). — Herzog,  Real-EncjfHop.  s.r. 
*<  Stand  Christi."  See  Blunt,  Did,  ofDoct.  Theotoss^  «•  ^• 
See  IxTERCESSiON;  Resurrection. 

Ses'thel  (££0^X),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,31r 
of  the  Hebrew  name  Bbzal.ekl  (q.  v.),  of  the  '*soq»' 
of  Pahath-moab  (Ezra  x,  80). 

Sesuto  (or  Sisuta)  Version  oi^  the  Holt 
Scriptures.  The  Sesuto  belongs  to  the  African  las- 
guages,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Basutoe,  who  fwm  a  pan 
of  the  Bechuana  nation,  dwelling  between  the  Winter- 
berg  mountains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Telknr 
River.  For  this  people  of  South  Africa  the  G«pd 
of  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  1^7.  lo 
1839  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as  translated  by  the 
French  missionaries  Pelissier,  Arbousset,  and  CoalK 
were  printed  in  Cape  Town,  to  w^hich  in  1849  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  was  added.  Since  that  time  not  only  the 
rest  of  the  New  Test.,  but  also  parts  of  the  Old  Test., 
have  been  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  tbi» 
people  will  have  the  whole  Bible  in  their  own  veroacs' 
lar.  Up  to  March  80, 1878,  about  2d,582  copies  of  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  had  been  circuUted  among  tbem. 
See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  but  more  espedally  the 
annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
since  1860.     (R  P.) 

Setll  (Hcb.  Shith,  nt),  i.  e.  eompensatitm ,-  Sept  and 
New  Test.  2^;  Josephus,  S^dbc  [i4n/.  i,  2,  8];  AV. 
"  Sheth"  in  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  7),  the  third  sos 
of  Adam  (bom  B.C.  4042),  and  the  father  of  Enos  (vhei 
105  years  old) ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  912  (Gen.  ir,  2^. 
26 ;  V,  8-8 ;  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  38).  The  signifia- 
tion  of  his  name  (given  in  Gen.  iv,  25)  is  ** appointed' 
or  "  put*'  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitarh 
speaks  of  him  as  the  second  Abelf  but  EwaM  ((ronl. 
i,  853)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he  pre- 
fers, is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz. "  seedling,^  or  ''i^enn.'* 
The  phrase  *<  children  of  Sheth"  (NumK  xxir,  17)  hit 
been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all  mankind,  or  as  de^ 
noting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown  Moabitish  ehiefUin : 
but  later  critics,  among  whom  are  Rosenmttller  and  G^ 
senius  {Thesaur.  p.  846),  bearing  in  mind  the  parallel 
passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45),  render  the  phrase  *'chiMieD 
of  noise,  tumultuous  ones,"  l  e.  hoetUe  annie&    See 

SlIBTH. 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  mt 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  dassed  by  Nesn- 
der  {Ch,  Hist,  ii,  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those  GnoBiic 
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sects  which,  in  oppoelng  Judaism,  approximated  to  pa-< 
ganism.  (See  also  Tillemont,  Mimoiresj  i\,  318.)  Ire- 
lueos  (i,  30;  oomp.  Massuet,  DitserL  i,  3, 14)  and  The- 
odoret  {IftBrtt,  Fab,  xiv,  306),  without  distinguishing 
between  them  and  the  Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the 
serpent,  say  that  in  their  system  Seth  was  regarded  as 
a  divine  effluence  or  virtue.  Epiphanins,  who  devotes 
a  chapter  to  them  {Adv,  liar,  i,  3,  39),  says  that  they 
identified  Seth  with  our  Lord.— Smith.  See  Quandt, 
De  Ckrisio  m  Nomine  Sethi  A  dumbralo  (Regiom.  1726). 

SETH,  Traditions  concerning.  There  are  many 
traditions  concerning  Seth  (q.  v.),  not  only  in  Rabbinic, 
but  also  in  Christian,  writings.  According  to  the  Rab- 
binic traditions,  Seth  was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  came 
drcumcised  into  the  world.  The  rest  were  Adam,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Shem,  Terak,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  {Midroik  Tillim,  fol.  10,  coL  2). 
The  book  Skene  Lttchdth  says  that  the  soul  of  the  right- 
eous Abel  passed  into  the  body  of  Seth,  and  afterwards 
this  same  soul  passed  into  Moses ;  thus  the  law,  which 
was  known  to  Adam  and  in  which  Abel  had  been  in- 
structed, was  not  new  to  Moses  (Eisenmenger,  Neueta- 
deckles  Judentkum,  i,  645).  Josephns  relates  that  after 
the  things  that  were  to  take  place  had  been  revealed  to 
Seth — how  the  earth  was  to  be  destroyed,  first  with  wa- 
ter and  then  with  fire — ^lest  those  things  which  he  had 
discovered  should  perish  from  the  memory  of  his  pos- 
terity, he  set  up  two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of 
stone,  and  he  wrote  thereon  all  the  science  he  had  ac- 
quired, hoping  that,  in  the  event  of  the  brick  pillar  per- 
ishing by  the  rain,  the  stone  would  endure  (^Ant.  i,  2). 
Snidas  (s.  ▼.  £^)  says,  "  Seth  was  the  son  of  Adam : 
of  him  it  is  said  the  sons  of  God  went  in  unto  the 
daughte*s  of  men — ^that  is  to  say,  the  sons  of  Seth  went 
in  unto  the  daughters  of  Cain ;  for  in  that  age  Seth 
was  called  God,  because  he  had  discovered  Hebrew  let- 
ters and  the  names  of  the  stars,  but  especially  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  piety,  so  that  he  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  name  of  God.**  Anastasius  Sinaita  (q.  v.)  in  his 
'O^iryoc,  p.  269  (ed.  Gretser  [Ingolst  1606]),  says  that 
when  God  created  Adam  after  his  image  and  likeness, 
he  breathed  into  him  grace  and  illumination  and  a  ray 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  he  sinned  this  glory  left 
him,  and  his  face  became  clouded.  Then  he  became  the 
father  of  Cain  and  Abel.  But  afterwards,  it  is  said  in 
Scripture,  ^  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  hb 
image,  and  caOed  his  name  Seth,"  which  is  not  said  of 
Cain  and  Abel;  and  this  means  that  Seth  was  begotten 
in  the  likeness  of  unfallen  man,  and  after  the  image  of 
Adam  in  paradise;  and  he  called  his  name  Seth — that 
is,  by  interpretation, "  resurrection,**  because  in  him  he 
saw  the  resurrection  of  his  departed  beauty  and  wis- 
dom and  glory,  and  radiance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
all  those  then  living,  when  they  saw  how  the  face  of 
Seth  shone  with  divine  light,  and  heard  him  speak  with 
divine  wisdom,  said, "  He  is  God.**  Therefore  his  sons 
were  commonly  called  the  sons  of  God.  That  Seth 
means  **  resurrection"  is  also  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
{De  CivitcUe  Dei,  xv,  17,  18):  "Ita  Seth,  quod  inter- 
pretatur  resurrectio." 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  traditions,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  which  we  read  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  c.  19 : 

"While  John,  therefore,  was  thus  teaching  those  In 
Ilades,  the  first-created  and  forefather  Adnm  heard  and 
raid  to  his  eon  Seth,  My  son,  I  wish  thee  to  tell  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  race  of  men  and  the  prophets  all  that  thou 
heardest  from  Michael,  the  archansel.  when  I  sent  thee  to 
the  gates  of  Paradise  to  Implore  God  that  he  might  send 
thee  his  angel  to  give  thee  oil  from  the  tree  of  roerey, with 
which  to  anoint  my  body  when  I  was  sick.  Then  Seth 
Mid,  Prophets  and  patriarchs,  hear.  When  my  fkther 
Adan^  the  first-created,  was  abont  to  (isll,  once  upon  a 
time,  Into  death,  he  sent  me  to  make  entreni y  to  Ood,  very 
close  by  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  he  would  guide  me  by 
an  angel  to  the  tree  of  compassion,  and  that  1  might  take 
oil  and  anoint  my  father,  and  that  be  might  rise  np  from 
his  sickness,  which  thing,  therefore,  I  then  did.  And  after 
the  prayer  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  said  to  nie, 
What,  Seth,  dost  thou  ask?    Dost  thou  ask  oil  wliich 


ralseth  np  the  sick,  or  the  tree  firom  which  this  oil  flows, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  thy  futher?  This  is  not  to 
be  found  now.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  thy  father  that  after 
the  accomplishing  of  6600  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  shall  come  into  the  world  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  belu^  made  man ;  and  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  this  oil,  and  shall  raise  him  up,  and  shall  baptize 
with  water  aud  with  the  Holy  Spirit  both  him  and  those 
out  of  him,  and  then  shall  he  be  healed  of  every  disease ; 
but  now  tnls  is  impossible.  When  the  prophets  aud  the 
patriarehs  heard  these  words,  they  rejoiced  greatly." 

In  the  Apocryphal  literature  Seth  plays  a  prominent 
role,  and  even  in  Beynard  the  Fox  Seth  is  mentioned 
as  seeking  for  the  oil  of  compassion : 

*'DIe  drei  gegrabenen  Namen 
Brachte  Sein  der  Fromnie  vom  Paradiese  hemieder, 
Als  er  das  Oel  der  Barmherzigkeit  snchte." 

See  Fabricius,  Cod,  Pseudepigr,  V,  T,  i,  139  sq. ;  ii,  49  sq.; 
Syncellns,  Ckronagr,  p.  10 ;  Selden,  Diss,  de  Horio  Jlede' 
nia  in  his  Otia  Theoloff,  p.  600 ;  Baring-Gould,  Lep' 
ends  of  the  PcUriaivhs  and  Prophets,  p.  81  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Bethians,  or  Sethites,  a  sect  of  the  Ophites 
(q.  v.),  of  the  2d  century,  who  paid  divine  honor  to 
Seth,  believing  him  to  have  reappeared  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  They  taught  that  Seth  was  made  by 
a  third  divinity,  and  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  destroyed  by  the  deluge. 
They  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  Cainites  (q.vOf 
who  assigned  the  highest  place  to  Cain.  The  Sethians 
regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of  the  Hylic,  Abel  of 
the  Psychical,  and  Seth,  who  was  finally  to  reappear  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  Pneumatic  principle. 
See  Neandcr,  Church  Hist.  (Torrey),  i,  448. 

Be'thur  (Heb.  Sdhur%  "i^inD,  hidden;  Sept.  la^ovp), 
the  son  of  Michael,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  promised  land 
(Nurab.xiii,18).  RC.1667.  See  Tan  Sam,  (76s.  Z:^A^ 
footiana  de  Nomine  Sethur  (in  the  Miscell.  Duisb,  i, 
482  sq.). 

Bet-off  (or  Ofbet),  the  part 
of  a  wall,  etc.,  which  is  exposed 
horizontally  when  the  portion 
above  it  is  reduced  in  thick- 
ness. Set-offs  are  not  nnfrequently 
covered,  and  in  great  measure  con- 
cealed, by  cornices  or  projecting 
mouldings,  but  are  more  usually 
plain.  In  the  latter  case,  in  classi- 
cal architecture,  they  arc  generally 
nearly  or  quite  fiat  on  the  top,  but 
in  Gothic  architecture  are  sloped, 
and  in  most  instances  have  a  pro- 
jecting drip  on  the  lower  edge  to 
prevent  the  wet  ft-om  nmning  down 
the  walls:  this  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  the  set-offs  of  buttress- 
es.—Parker.  Glossary  of  Architect- 
ure, s.  V. 

Be  ton  aphthXton  monarchen  QSk  rbv  a^irov 
fiovapxnVf  Thee  the  Everlasting  King)  is  the  beginning 
of  a  h^'mn  written  li^Xpiorov  (to  Christ)  by  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  (q.  v.).  The  first  few  lines  of  this  hymn 
run  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  version : 

"Hear  ns  now,  Eternal  Monareh. 
Grant  ns  now  to  hymn  and  praise  thee— 
Thee  the  King,  and  thee  the  Master ! 
By  whom  are  our  hymns  and  praises, 
By  whom  are  the  choirs  of  angels. 
By  whom  flow  the  ceaseless  ages, 
By  whom  only  shines  the  snn. 
By  whom  walks  the  moon  in  DrlRhtness, 
By  whom  smile  the  stars  In  beauty, 
By  whom  all  the  race  of  mortals 
Have  received  their  godlike  reason, 
Aud  thiue  other  worics  outshone." 

For  the  original  Greek,  together  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, comp.  Bttssler,  A  uswahl  aUchristlicher  Lieder,  p. 
10,  166;  Kambacb,  Anihologie  christiicher  GesSnge,  i, 
48  sq.;  Fortlage,  Gesange  christiicher  Vorzeit,  p. 28, 361 ; 
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Mrs.  Charles,  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song^ 
p.62  8q.    (a  P.) 

Seton,  Elizabeth  Ann,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  28, 1774.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Bayley,  and  in  her  twentieth  year  married  William 
Seton,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1803.  Upon 
his  death,  in  Pisa,  in  1804,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  March  14, 
1805.  Left,  by  her  husband's  misfortunes,  without  re- 
sources, she  opened  a  school  in  Baltimore  in  1805-08. 
With  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  she 
took  the  veil  as  Sister  of  Charity,  Jan.  1, 1809,  at  Em- 
mettsburg,  Md.  (being  the  first  members  of  that  order 
in  the  United  States).  A  conventual  establishment  was 
opened  at  Emmettsbnrg,  July  80, 1812,  with  '*  Mother 
Seton"  as  superior-general.  She  died  at  Emmettsburg, 
Jan.  4, 1821.  See  White,  Life  of  Eliz.  A .  Seton  (N.  Y. 
1858;  5th  ed.  Baltimore,  1865);  Seton  [Rer.  Robert], 
Memoir^  LeUen^  etc,  ofE,  A,  Seton  (N.  Y.  1869, 2  vols.). 
See  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Bettlements,  Violent,  took  pUce  when  a  patron 
in  Scotland  presented  a  clergyman  whom  the  people 
would  not  have,  but  whom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
determined,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  ordain.  In  such 
cases  the  parish  sometimes  rose  to  oppose  the  settlement 
by  force,  and  obstructed  the  presbyteiy.  The  military 
were  occasionally  called  to  protect  the  presbytery.  Such 
scenes  happened  in  many  parts  of  the  countir.  See 
Eadie,  Ekxies,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Seven  (2?^*9,  iheha).  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader;  and  it  is  al- 
most equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  associated 
with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances  to  lose  their 
numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into  the  province  of 
symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  num- 
bers three,  four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty;  but  seven  so 
far  surpasses  the  rest,  both  in  the  frequency  with  which 
it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
n^resentative  symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  ori^n  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that  meets 
us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  u  to  the  number 
seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  this 
question  to  its  legitimate  extent,  but  we  may  briefly 
state  that  the  views  of  Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  according  as  the  symbolism  is  attrib- 
uted to  theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  internal  prop- 
erties of  the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According  to  the 
former  of  these  views,  the  symboUsm  of  the  number 
seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its 
component  elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which = 
Divinity,  and  the  second = Humanity,  whence  seven  = 
Divinity + Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  man,  as  effected  by  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity  in  creadon  and  revelation.  So  again 
the  symbolism  of  twelve  is  explained  as  the  symbolism 
of  3  X  4,  or  a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  ele- 
ments, though  in  different  proportions,  the  represent- 
ative number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (BHhr,  Symbolik,  i,  187,  201, 
224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  ingenuity  and 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  foundation  for  it.  For  (1)  we  do  not  find  any  in- 
dication, in  early  times  at  all  events,  that  the  number 
seven  was  resolved  into  three  and  four,  rather  than,  into 
any  other  arithmetical  elements,  such  as  two  and  five. 
Bengel  notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
heptads  of  the  Apocalypse  {Gnomon,  at  Rev.  xvi,  1),  and 
the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain  instances, 
e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  throe  Utter  being  distinguished 
from  the  four  former  by  the  triple  "  woe"  (Rev.  viii,  13); 


but  in  other  instances,  e.  g.  in  reference  to  the  prouMS 
{Gnonum,  at  Rev.  ii,  7),  the  distinction  is  not  so  weB  es- 
tablished ;  and  even  if  it  were,  an  explanation  night  be 
found  in  the  adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  disiinction  ia 
the  Mosaic  vrritings—as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is  to 
be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Numb,  xix,  M) 
—appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2)  It  would  be  diflioilt  to 
show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacred  nature  wen  as- 
signed to  three  and  four  previously  to  the  sanctitj  cf 
seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far  the  sacred  aombcr 
Kor  l^oxhv  that  we  should  be  less  surprised  %\fj  h 
process  the  reverse  of  the  one  assumed,  sanctity  bai 
been  subsequently  attached  to  three  and  four  as  the 
supposed  elements  of  seven.  But  (3)  all  soch  specnls- 
tions  on  mere  numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Uebiev 
thought;  they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  socictT,  ia 
which  speculation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions,  which  attrib- 
ute the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to  extenul  la- 
sociations.  This  class  may  be  again  aabdividcd  into 
twO)  according  as  the  symbolism  is  sapposed  to  hsTe 
origuiated  in  the  observation  of  purely  phyncai  phe- 
nomena, or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  pecoliar  relipoos 
enactments  of  Mosaism.  The  influence  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews;  it  preraikd 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  10, 14),  among  the  auoeat 
Indians  (Von  Boblen,  AU,  Intken,  ii,  224  sq.),  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent,  and  pcobh 
bly  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of  seven  dari 
was  established,  as  in  China,  Rgjrpt,  Arabia,  etc  (Idekx, 
ChronoL  i,  88,  178;  ii,  473).  Cicero  calls  it  the  knot 
and  cement  of  all  things,  as  being  that  by  which  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  are  comprehaided  in  one 
idea  (Tusc  QucBst,  i,  10).  The  wide  range  of  the  void 
teven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and  significaot 
fact :  with  the  exception  of  ^  six,"  it  is  the  only  noioeni 
which  the  Shemitic  languages  have  in  oommon  iritli 
the  Indo-European;  for  the  Hebrew  skeba  is  cssentislly 
the  same  as  iirrd,  septem,  aerea,  and  the  Sanscrit,  Pif- 
sian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott,  Di^ 
Forsch,  i,  129).  In  the  countries  above  ennmenicdf 
the  institution  of  seven'  as  a  cyclical  number  is  attnb- 
uted  to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  mooo  or 
to  the  supposed  number  of  the  planets.  The  Hebren 
are  held  by  some  writers  to  have  borrowed  their  Dotioss 
of  the  sanctity  of  seven  from  their  heathen  neighbon, 
either  wholly  or  partially  (Von  Bohlen,  Jntrod,  to  €t% 
i,  216  sq.;  Heng8tenberg,i;afaai»[Clark*8ed.],p.3S8); 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  mnaists  io  ibe 
special  dignity  of  the  sepenth,  and  not  simply  in  that  of 
aeren.  Whatever  influence,  therefore,  may  be  assigoe^ 
to  astronomical  observation  or  to  preecriptire 
regard  to  the  original  institution  of  the  week,  we 
trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  far- 
ther than  to  the  point  when  the  aeventh  day  was  con- 
secrated to  the  purposes  of  religions  rest 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point,  tht 
first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be  that  of  nH^ 
ious  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the  seventh  dar^ 
suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the  coeffieitnt,  so  to 
say,  for  the  appointment  of  all  aacred  periods;  and  «c 
thus  find  the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  signalized  by  the  celebration  ctf  the  Festt 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day  of  Atonement;  fleren 
weeks  as  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  the 
Pentecost;  the  seventh  year  as  the  sabbatical  y^ax 
and  the  year  succeeding  7x7  years  as  the  jubilee  yesr. 
From  the  idea  of  periodicity  it  passed,  by  an  easy  tnn- 
sition,  to  the  duration  or  repetition  of  religioas  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  seven  days  were  appointed  as  the  kngth 
of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles;  seven  dsTi 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests;  seres 
days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  oeeasMO  aad 
the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal  nncleannca»  as  sf- 
ter  childbirth,  after  contact  with  a  corpse,  etc.; 
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times  appointed  for  aspersion  either  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim  (e.  g.  Lev.  ir,  6 ;  xvi,  14)  or  of  the  water  of  pu- 
rification (xiY,  51;  comp.  2  Kings  v,  10,  14);  seven 
things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pig- 
cons,  wheat,  oil,  wine) ;  seven  victims  to  be  offered  on 
anj'  special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Numb. 
xxiii,  1),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
(?a^3)  signifying  to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do 
stvtn  times  (Gen.  xxi,  28 ;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  8  for  a  sim- 
ilar custom  among  the  Arabians).  The  same  idea  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangements  of 
the  Tabemade — in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, and  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings, laver,  showbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candle- 
stick, ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thns  been  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  ^mbol  of  all  connected  with 
the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as  a  cycUccd  num- 
ber, with  the  subordinate  notions  of  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness. It  hence  appears  in  cases  where  the  notion 
of  satisfaction  is  required,  as  in  reference  to  punishment 
for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv,  15;  Lev.  xxvi,  18,  28;  F&a.  Ixxix, 
12 ;  Prov.  vi,  31),  or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (MatL  xviii, 
21).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too 
nnmeiODS  for  quotation  (e.  g.  Job  v,  19;  Jer.  xv,  9; 
Matt,  xti,  45)  in  a  Mnse  analogous  to  that  of  a  *' round 
number,**  bat  with  the  additional  idea  of  sufficiency  and 
completeness.  To  the  same  head  we  may  refer  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  persons  or  things  are  men- 
tioned by  sevens  in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
— e.  g.  the  seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears  of  com  in 
Pharaoh's  dream,  the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse,  the  seven  deacons,  the 
seven  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice  seven  generations  in  the 
pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt,  i,  17);  and,  again,  the  still 
more  numerous  instances  in  which  periods  of  seven  dajrs 
or  seven  yean  are  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an 
act  seven  times;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surroonded  for  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  it  fell  at  the  blast  of  seven  trumpets  borne  round 
the  town  seven  times  by  seven  priests;  or,  again,  at 
the  flood,  an  interval  of  seven  days  elapsed  between  the 
notice  to  enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood, 
the  beasts  entered  by  sevens,  seven  days  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  etc  So,  again,  in 
private  life,  seven  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix,  18),  seven  days  for  a 
marriage -festival  (ver.  27;  Judg.  xiv,  12),  and  the 
same,  or  in  some  cases  seventy  days,  for  mourning  for 
the  dead  (Gen.  L  3, 10;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13). 

The  for^poing  applications  of  the  number  seven  be- 
come of  great  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  in 
this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring  number  seven  both 
serves  as  the  mould  which  has  decided  the  external 
form  of  the  work,  and  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  pene- 
trates into  the  essence  of  it.  We  have  but  to  run  over 
the  chief  subjects  of  that  book — the  seven  churches,  the 
seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  vials,  the 
seven  angels,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne,  the 
seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  etc — in  order 
to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the  number  is 
to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical  sense — in 
other  words,  whether  it  represents  a  number  or  a  qual- 
ity. The  decision  of  this  question  affects  not  only  the 
number  seven,  but  also  the  number  which  stands  in  a 
relation  of  antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven, 
which  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two  months, =8^ 
years  (Rev.  xiii,  5);  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
also =3|  years  (xi,  8 ;  xii,  6) ;  and,  again,  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time, =3|  years  (xii,  14).  We  find  this  num- 
ber frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Test,  as  in  the  forty- 
two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Numb.xxxiii);  the  three 
■ad  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in  £lijab's  time  (Luke 


iv,  25) ;  the  "  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time," 
during  which  the  persecution  of  Aotiochus  Epiphanes 
was  to  last  (Dan.  vii,  25),  a  similar  period  being  again 
described  as  "  the  midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e.  the  half  of 
seven  years  (ix,  27);  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (xii, 
7) ;  and  again,  probably,  in  the  number  of  days  speci- 
fied in  Dan.  viii,  14;  xii,  11, 12.  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the  number 
half-seven = incompleteness  and  the  secondary  ideas  of 
suffering  and  disaster :  if  the  one  represent  divine  agen- 
cy, the  other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 
Mere  numerical  calculations  would  thus,  in  regard  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  be  either  wholly  superseded,  or,  at 
all  events,  take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general 
idea  conveyed. — Smith.  See  Journal  of  Sacred  LUer- 
aturty  Oct.  1851,  p.  134  sq.;  New^Englcmder,  No.  1858. 
See  Number. 

Seven  Capital  Sins.   See  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

Seven  Chief  Virtues,  The.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  these  virtues 
are  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  fortitude. 

Seven  Days  After,  the  term  by  which  the  octave 
of  a  festival  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Thus  the  proper  prefaces  in  the  communion  service,  ex- 
cept that  for  Trinity  Sunday,  are  to  be  said  upon  certain 
days,  and,  likewise,  during  seven  days  afterwards. — Lee, 
Glonary  of  LUurg,  Temuj  s.  v. 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The,  as  defined  by  the 
Romish  Church,  are  pride,  anger,  envy,  sloth,  lust,  cov- 
etonsness,  and  gluttony. 

Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mabt, 
Feast  of,  a  modem  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents 
in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  with  which  his  mother 
is  most  closely  associated.  This  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  Friday  preceding  Palm-Sunday  (q.  v.).  The 
"  Dolors,"  or  sorrows,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  long 
been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of 
which  the  pathetic  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  is  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  is  intended  to  individualize  the 
incidents  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present  them  for  medi- 
tation. The  seven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title 
of  "  Dolors"  are :  1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii, 
84) ;  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  8.  The  loss  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem ;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  to- 
wards Calvary;  5.  The  sight  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross; 
6.  The  piercing  of  his  side  with  the  lance ;  7.  His  burial 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  in 
1725. — Chambers*s  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Seven  Heroes  op  Thebes.  See  Thebes,  Seven 
Heroes  of. 

Seven  Sacraments.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
session  7,  canon  i,  says,  "If  any  one  shall  say  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  were  not  all  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or 
less  than  seven — to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  cu- 
charist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matri- 
mony— or  even  that  any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  him  bo  anathema.'*  Sec 
Sacrament. 

Seven  Sleepers,  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  leg- 
end, first  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours  at  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  (2>e  Gloria  Martyrum,  c.  96) ;  but  the 
date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  dd  centuiy  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Decius.  According 
to  the  narrative,  seven  Christians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge 
in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were  discovered  by 
their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  the  entrance  in  order  to 
starve  them  to  death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf:  they  fell  into  a  preternatural  sleep, 
in  which  they  lay  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
concealment  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  250  or 
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261,  and  the  sleepers  to  have  been  reanimated  in  447. 
Their  sleep  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  for  only  a 
night,  and  they  were  greatly  astonished,  on  going  into 
the  city,  to  see  the  cross  exposed  upon  the  church-tops, 
which  but  a  few  hours  ago,  as  it  appeared,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt.  Their  wonderful  story  told,  they 
were  conducted  in  triumph  into  the  city ;  but  all  died  at 
the  same  moment.    See  Herzog,  s.  v. "  Siebenschliifer." 

Seven  Spirits  and  Orders  of  the  Clergy. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  Church,  in  gen- 
eral, abide  firmly  by  the  principle  established  by  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  priesthood  is  to  consist  of  seven 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven  spirits  of  God.  Of 
these  the  three  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order  [see 
Clergy,  8] ;  and  the  four  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon 
the  clergy  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting public  worship,  belong  to  the  inferior  order. 
See  Coleman,  Christ,  AtUiq.  p.  73. 

Sevenfold  Oifts,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
so  called  from  their  enumeration  in  Tsa.  xi,  1-6.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  them  in  the  hymn  Vent,  Creator  Spi- 
ritus  in  the  Ordinal  (q.  v.),  thus — 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  Inspire, 
And  liehten  with  celestial  fire : 
Thou  tne  anointing  Spirit  art. 
Who  dost  thy  seven/old  gifts  impart." 

In  a  prayer  of  the  Order  of  Confirmation  these  gifta  are 
specified  as  follows:  ^* Daily  increase  in  them  thy  man- 
ifold gifts  of  grace — the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under' 
standing,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the 
spirit  of  knovlee^  and  true  godliness;  and  fill  them,  O 
Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  year.*'  See  Stanton, 
Diet,  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Seventh-day.    See  Sabbath. 

Seventh-day  Baptists.    See  Daptists. 

Seventh-day  Baptists  (German).  See  Bap- 
tists. 

Seventy  (0*^93^,  shSnm),  as  being  the  multiple 
of  the  full  number  seven  and  the  perfect  number  ten, 
shares  in  the  sacredness  or  conventionality  of  the  for- 
mer in  Scripture.  See  Seven.  They  are  sometimes 
put  in  contrast  in  the  complete  phrase  "seventy  times 
seven"  (Gen.  iv,  24 ;  Matt,  xviii,  21).  Some  of  t  he  most 
remarkable  combinations  of  this  number  are  specified 
below. 

SEVENTY  DISCIPLES  op  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  1, 
17).  These  seem  to  have  been  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  symbolism  of  the  seventy  members  of  Jacobus 
household  (Exod.  i,  6)  and,  likewise,  the  seventy  elders 
of  the  Jews  (xxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xi,  16).  See  Sanhedrim. 
The  following  is  the  traditionary  list  of  their  names 
(see  Townsend,  New  Test. ;  and  the  monographs  cited 
by  Danz,  Wdrterb,  s.  v.  "Lucas,"  Nos.  60-63;  and  by 
Hase,  L^en  Jesu,  p.  165) : 

1.  Agabns  the  prophet 

fi.  Ampbias  of  Odyssuf,  sometimes  called  Amphiatns. 

8.  Anuniae,  who  baptized  Punl,  bishop  of  Damattcus. 

4.  Audronicufl  of  Pannonia,  or  Spain. 

6w  Apelles  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea. 

6.  Apollo  of  CsMires. 

7.  Aristarchns  of  Apamea. 

8.  Arlstobnlus  of  Britain. 

9.  Artemss  of  Lv^tra. 

10.  Asyucritns  of  Hyrcania. 

11.  Barnabas  of  Milan. 

12.  Bsmabns  of  Heraclea. 
18.  Ciesar  of  Dyrracfaiam. 

14.  Cains  of  Epbesus. 

15.  Corpus  of  Bcrytns  In  Tlirnce. 
1C.  Cephas,  bishop  of  Konia. 

17.  Clemens  of  Sardinia. 

18.  Cleophas  of  Jerusalem. 

19.  Creecens  of  Chalcedou  In  Oalatla. 
80.  Damns,  a  priest  of  idols. 

21,  BpenetDs  of  Carthage. 

29.  Bpflphrodltnsof  Andrlace. 

98.  Eraetns  of  Paneas,  or  of  the  FblUpplans. 

24.  Bvodtas  of  Antioch. 

26>  Hermaa  of  Philippi,  or  Pbilippolls. 


26.  Hermes  of  Dalmatla. 

27.  Hermogenes,  who  followed  Simon  Itagns. 
88.  liermogenes,  bishop  of  the  Megarenet. 
20.  Herodlou  of  Tarsns. 

30l  James,  the  brother  of  onr  Lord,  at  Jemsalein. 

81.  Jason  of  Tarsus. 

82.  Jesus  Justus,  bishop  of  Elentheropolis. 

88.  Linus  of  Roma 

84.  Luke  the  Bvanselist 

SO.  Lncius  of  Laodicea  in  Syria. 

8<t.  Mark,  who  Is  also  John,  of  BIblonolis,  or  Biblos. 

87,  Mark  the  Evangelist,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

3S.  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Bamaoas.  blahop  of  ApoIlonU. 

89.  Matthias,  afterwards  the  apostle. 

40.  Narcissus  of  Athens. 

41.  Nicanor,  who  died  when  Stephen  suffered  maitjrdooL 

42.  Nicolaus  of  Samaria. 

48.  Olympins,  a  martyr  at  Rome. 
44.  Onesipborns.  bishop  of  Corone. 
4fi.  Parmeuas  or  the  Soli. 

40.  Pntrobnlus,  the  same  with  Patrobas  (Rom.  xvi,  14}  of 
Pnteoli,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Naples. 

47.  Philemon  of  Oaza. 

48.  Philemou,  called  In  the  Acts  Philip,  who  baptised  ike 

ennnch  of  Candace,  of  Trallinm,ln  Asia. 

49.  Philologus  of  Sinope. 

60.  Phlegon,  bishop  of  Marathon. 

61.  Pbigellns  of  Ephesn»,  who  followed  Simon  Magsi. 
52.  Prochoms  of  Nlcomedia,  in  Bitbynia. 

68.  Pndens. 

64.  Quartus  of  Berytns. 

65.  Rhodion,  a  martyr  at  Rome. 

56.  Rnfus  of  Thebes. 

57.  Silas  of  Corinth. 

58.  Sylvan ns  of  Thessalonica. 

69.  Sosipaterof  Iconium. 

60.  Sostnenes  of  Colophon. 

61.  Stachys  of  Byzantiam. 

62.  Stephen,  the  flnst  martyr. 
68.  Tertius  of  Iconinm. 

64.  Thaddaens,  who  carried  the  epl«tle  of  Jesus  to  Bdean, 

to  Abgarus. 

65.  Timon  of  Bostra  of  the  Arabians. 

66.  Trophimns,  who  suffered  martyrdom  with  PauL 

67.  'l^ychlcns,  bishop  of  Chalcedou,  of  Btihjnia. 

68.  Tychicus  of  Colophon. 
09.  Urbanns  of  Macedonia. 

70.  Zenas  of  Dlospolls. 

SEVENTY  WEEKS  of  D.vsiel's  PROPnscr  (Dan. 
ix,  25-27).  This  is  so  important  a  link  in  sacred  pre- 
diction and  chronology  as  to  justify  its  somewhat  ex- 
tensive treatment  here.  We  first  give  an  exact  tnas- 
lation  of  the  passage. 

"Seventv  heptads  are  decreed  [to  transpire]  upon  thy 
nation,  and  up<m  thy  holy  city,  for  [entirely]  cloeing  the 
[punishment  of]  sin,  and  for  sealing  np  [the  retiifaibtive 
sentence  against  their]  offences,  and  fur  expiating  gnitt. 
and  for  bringing  iu  [the  state  of]  perpetual  righteoa»- 
ness,  and  for  sealing  np  [the  verification  of]  vialoo  and 
prophet,  and  for  anointioff  holy  of  hollea.  And  thoi 
Shalt  know  and  consider,  [that]  f^om  [the  time  of]  a  com- 
mand occurring  for  returning  and  boildlug  Ci-  e.  for  re- 
bnllding]  Jerusalem  till  [the  coming  of]  Messiah  prisor, 
[shall  intervene]  seven  heptads,  and  sixty  and  two  hq^- 
tads ;  [its]  street  shall  return  and  be  built  [i.  e.  ahall  be 
rebuilt],  and  [its]  fosse,  and  [that]  In  distress  of  the  times. 
And  after  the  sixty  and  two  heptads,  Messiah  shall  be  cut 
off,  and  nothing  [vhatl  be  left]  to  him ;  and  people  of  the 
coming  prince  »hall  desUroy  the  city  and  the  holy  [buikl- 
iug]  and  his  end  [of  fighting  shall  come]  with  [or,  likel  a 
flood,  and  until  the  end  of  warring  [shall  occar  the]  de- 
creed desolations.  Aud  he  shall  establish  a  covenant  to- 
wards many  [persons  during]  one  heptad,  and  [at  the}* 
middle  of  the  heptad  he  shall  cause  to  oeare  aacrillce  and 
offering;  and  npou  [the  topmost]  comer  [of  the  Temple 
shall  he  reared]  abominations  [i.  e.  Idolatroas  Imaees]  of 
[the]  desolntor,  and  [that]  till  com)>letiott,  and  a  fciissd 
[one]  shall  pour  out  npou  [the]  desolator." 

In  ver.  24  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  laai  gitiC 
period  of  the  Jewish  Church  (see  the  middle  fine  ia 
the  diagram).  It  was  to  embrace  four  htmdmd  and 
ninety  years,  from  their  permanent  release  from  Baby- 
lonian bondage  till  the  time  when  God  woaM  caM 
them  finally  off  for  their  incorrigible  unbelieC  See 
Wkek.  Within  this  space  Jehovah  woukl  fulfil  what 
ho  had  predicted,  and  accomplish  aU  his  designs  ft- 
specting  them  under  their  special  relation.  The  par- 
ticulars noted  in  this  cursory  8nr\'ey  are,  first,  the  oos- 
clusion  of  the  then  existing  exile  (expressed  in  thiee 
variations,  of  which  the  last  phrase,  **  expiating  goilt,* 
expUina  the  two  former,  "closing  the  sin** and  *'eeafiag 
np  offences'*);  next,  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy 
by  ushering  in  the  religious  prosperity  of  Gnqwi  lines; 
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Hate  in  sammer]  B.C.  410. 


ChHH  Itaptized^ 
August,  A.D.  25. 


Ediapuhliahed 
mt  JerutaUm, 
July,  B.C.  409. 


7  w.=49  y. 

08  weeks =434  yean. 

1  w.=7  y. 

70  heptads— 490  years. 

62Xyr8. 

63  weeks =484  yen  re. 

Ualfw. 

Jeu»  rejected. 


Reform,  emnpleted,  (fhn'st  aaerijleea^ 

[early  in  spring]  B.C.  406.  March  IS,  A.D.  2D. 

S^gueL— Jernsnlem  raxed  by  the  Romans,  A.D.  70. 

and,  lastly,  as  the  essential  feature,  the  consecration  of 
the  Messiah  to  his  redeeming  office. 

The  only  "  command*'  answering  to  that  of  ver.  25 
is  that  of  Artazerxes  Longimanos,  issued  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  and  recorded  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Ezra,  as  Prideaux  has  abundantly  shown 
(ComMcftoR,  8.  a.  409),  and  as  most  critics  agree.    At 
this  time,  iJso,  more  Jews  returned  to  their  home  than 
at  any  other,  and  the  literal  as  well  as  spiritual  "  re- 
building of  Jerusalem"  was  prosecuted  with  unsurpassed 
vigor.    The  period  here  referred  to  extends  ^^tiii  the 
Messiah''  (see  the  upper  line  of  above  diagram) ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  his  public  recc^nition  as  such  by  the  voice  at 
his  baptism,  the  "  anointing"  of  the  previous  verse ;  and 
not  to  his  death — as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  which 
is  afterwards  referred  to  in  very  different  language— 
nor  to  his  hirtk,  which  would  make  the  entire  compass 
of  the  prophecy  vary  much  from  four  hundred  and 
ninety  yearsw     The  period  of  this  verse  is  divided  into 
two  portions  of  "  seven  heptads"  and  *'  sixty-two  hep- 
tads,"  as  if  the  *' command"  from  which  it  dates  were 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion ;  and  this  we 
find  was  the  case.    Ezra,  under  whom  this  reformation 
of  the  state  and  religion  began,  was  succeeded  iu  the 
work  by  Nehemiah,  who,  having  occasion  to  return  to 
Persia  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  (Neh.  xiii,  6),  returned  '*  after  certain 
days,"  and  found  that  it  had  so  far  retrograded  that  he 
was  obliged  to  institute  it  anew.    The  length  of  his 
stay  at  court  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  consid- 
erable to  allow  so  great  a  backsliding  among  the  lately 
reformed  Jews.    Prideaux  contends  that  his  return  to 
Judsa  was  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years;  and 
we  have  supposed  the  new  reform  then  set  on  foot  by 
him  to  have  occupied  a  little  over  three  years,  which 
is  certainly  none  too  much  time  for  the  task  (see  the 
lower  line  of  the  diagram).    The  *' rebuilding  of  the 
streets  and  intrenchments  in  times  of  distress"  seems 
to  refer,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  the  former  part  especially 
of  the  forty-nine  years  (comp.  Neh.  iv),  very  little  hav- 
ing been  previously  done  towards  rebuilding  the  city, 
although  former  decrees  had  been  issued  for  repairing 
the  Temple;  and  in  its  spiritual  import  it  applies  to 
the  whole  time,  and  peculiarly  to  the  three  years  of  the 
last  reform. 

The  "  sixty-two  weeks"  of  ver.  26,  be  it  observed,  are 
not  said  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  *^  seven  weeks" 
of  ver.  25,  but,  in  more  general  terms,  after  the  *' dis- 
tressing times"  during  which  the  reform  was  going  on ; 
hence  they  properly  date  from  the  end  of  that  reform, 
when  things  became  permanently  settled.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence (rf'a  failure  to  notice  this  variation  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  two  periods  of  sixty-two  weeks  referred  to  by 
the  prophet  (comp.  the  middle  portions  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  line  in  the  diagram)  that  critics  have 
thrown  the  whole  scheme  of  this  prophecy  into  disor- 
der, in  applying  to  the  same  event  such  irreconcilable 
language  as  is  used  in  describing  some  of  its  different 
elements.  By  the  ravaging  invasion  of  foreigners  here 
foretold  is  manifestiv  intended  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
ealem  by  the  Roman  troops,  whose  emperor's  son,  Titus, 
is  here  styled  a  "  prince"  in  command  of  them.  The 
same  allusion  is  also  clear  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  vene.  But  this  event  must  not  be  included 
within  the  seventy  weeks;  because,  in  the  first  place, 


the   accomplishment 
would  not  sustain  such 
a  view — from  the  decree, 
RC.  459,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
September,     70,  being   five    hundred 
A.D.  89.       and  twenty-eight  years; 
secondly,  the    language 
of  ver.  24  does  not  re- 
quire it — as  it  is  not  em- 
braced in   the  purposes 
for  which   the   seventy 
weeks  are  there  stated  to  be  appointed  to  Jerusalem 
and  its  inhabitants;  and,  lastly,  the  Jews  then  no 
longer  formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical 
hbtory  in  the  divine  sense — Christian  believers  hav- 
ing become  the  ti'ue  descendants  of  Abraham.     At 
the  close  of  the  verse  we  have  the  judgments  with 
which  God  would  afflict  the  Jews  for  cutting  off  the 
Messiah:  these  would  be  so  severe  that  the  prophet 
(or,  rather,  the  angel  instructing  him)  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  them  here  in  connection  with  that 
event,  although  he  afterwards  adverts  to  them  in  their 
proper  order.     What  these  sufferings  were,  Josephus 
narrates  with  a  minuteness  that  chills  the  blood,  af- 
fording a  wonderful  coincidence  with  the  prediction  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii,  15-68;  they  are  here  called  a 
"flood,"  the  well-known  Scripture  emblem  of  terrible 
political  calamities  (as  in  Isa.  viii,  7, 8 ;  Dan.  xi,  10, 22 ; 
Nah.i,8). 

Yer.  27  has  given  greater  trouble  to  critics  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  passage;  and,  indeed,  the  common 
theory  by  which  the  seventy  weeks  are  made  to  end 
with  the  crucifixion  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrificial  offerings  at  the  Temple  "  in 
the  middle  of  the  week."  AU  attempts  to  crowd  aside 
this  point  are  in  vain ;  for  such  an  abolition  could  not 
be  said  to  occur  in  an}'  pertinent  sense  before  the  offer- 
ing of  the  great  sacrifice,  especially  as  Jesus  himself, 
during  his  ministry,  always  countenanced  their  celebra- 
tion. Besides,  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  obliged 
to  make  this  last  "  week"  encroach  upon  the  preceding 
**  sixty-two  weeks,"  so  as  to  include  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  in  order  to  make  out  seven  years  for  '*  con- 
firming the  covenant ;"  and  when  they  have  done  this, 
they  run  counter  to  the  previous  explicit  4^>'Cction, 
which  makes  the  first  sixtv-nine  weeks  come  down 
"  to  the  Messiah,"  and  not  end  at  John.  By  means  of 
the  double  line  of  dates  exhibited  in  the  above  dia- 
gram, all  this  is  harmoniously  adjusted ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  satisfactory  interpretation  is  re- 
tained— that,  after  the  true  atonement,  these  t^^pical  ob- 
lations ceased  to  have  any  meaning  or  efficacy,  although 
before  it  they  could  not  consistently  be  dispensed  with, 
even  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  seventy  weeks,  therefore,  were  allotted  to  the  Jews 
as  their  only  season  of  favor  or  mercy  as  a  Church,  and 
we  know  that  they  were  not  immediately  cast  off  upon 
their  murder  of  Christ  (see  Luke  xxiv,  27;  Acts  iii,  12- 
26).  The  Gospel  was  specially  directed  to  be  first 
preached  to  them ;  and  not  only  during  our  Saviour's 
personal  ministr}',  but  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
invitations  of  grace  were  confined  to  them.  The  first 
instance  of  a  ^  turning  to  the  Gentiles"  proper  was  the 
baptism  of  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius,  during  the 
fourth  year  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  this 
interval  the  Jewish  people  had  shown  their  determineil 
opposition  to  the  new  ^'covenant"  by  imprisoning  the 
apostles,  stoning  Stephen  to  death,  and  officially  pro- 
scribing Christianity  through  Sanhedrim.  Soon  after 
this  martvrdom  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul,  who 
^  was  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  God's  name  to  the  Gen- 
tiles;" and  about  two  years  after  this  event  the  door 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  their  admission  into  the  cov- 
enant relation  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  vision  of  Peter  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 
Here  we  find  a  marked  epoch,  fixed  by  the  finger  of 
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God  in  all  the  miraculous  circumstanoes  of  the  event, 
as  well  83  by  the  formal  apostolical  decree  ratifying  it, 
and  obviously  forming  the  great  turning-point  between 
the  two  dispensations.  We  find  no  evidence  that 
''many"  of  the  Jews  embraced  Christianity  after  this 
period,  although  they  had  been  converted  in  great  num- 
bers on  several  occasions  under  the  apostles'  preaching, 
not  only  in  Judiea,  but  also  in  Galilee,  and  even  among 
the  semi- Jewish  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  The  Jews  had 
now  rejected  Christ  as  a  nation  with  a  tested  and  in- 
corrigible hatred;  and  having  thus  disowned  their  God, 
they  were  forsaken  by  him,  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
as  the  prophet  intimates  would  be  their  retribution  for 
that  "  decision"  in  which  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  of  this  their  second  and  last  probation  in  the 
promised  land  would  result.  It  is  thus  strictly  true 
that  Christ  personally  and  by  his  afxistles  ^  established 
the  covenant"  which  had  formerly  been  made,  and  was 
now  renewed,  with  many  of  the  chosen  people  for  pre- 
cisely seven  years  after  his  public  appearance  as  a 
teacher;  in  the  very  midfSe  of  which  space  he  super- 
seded forever  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  rit- 
ual by  the  one  perfect  and  sufficient  offering  of  his  own 
bodv  on  the  cross. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  we  have  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  should  fall  upon 
the  Jews  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah— a  desolation  that  should  not  cease  to  cover  them 
but  by  the  extinction  of  the  oppressing  nation :  it  forms 
an  appendix  to  the  main  prophecy.  Our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  his  memorable  warning  to  his  disciples  that 
when  they  should  be  about  to  *'  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in 
the  holy  place,"  they  should  then  "  flee  into  the  moun- 
tains" (Matt  xxiv,  15, 16 ;  oomp.  xxiii,  86, 38). 

In  the  scheme  at  the  bead  of  preceding  page,  several 
chronological  points  have  been  partially  assumed  which 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  would  re- 
quire to  be  fully  proved.  A  minute  investigation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  all  the  dates  involved  rest  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  for  the  present  discussion ;  we  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  determining  the  two  boun- 
dary dates  of  the  entire  period,  trusting  the  intermedi- 
ate ones  to  such  incidental  evidences  of  their  correctness 
as  may  have  been  afforded  in  the  foregoing  elucidation, 
or  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  settlement  pro- 
posed (see  Browne,  Ordo  Sadorum,  p.  96  - 107,  202). 
If  these  widely  distant  points  can  be  fixed  by  definite 
data  independently  of  each  other,  the  correspondence 
of  the  vUervcU  will  afford  strong  presumption  that  it  is 
the  true  one,  which  will  be  heightened  as  the  subdi- 
visions fall  naturally  into  their  prescribed  limits;  and 
thus  the  above  coincidence  in  the  character  of  the 
events  will  receive  all  the  confirmation  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits. 

1.  The  Date  of  the  Ediet.^We  have  supposed  this 
to  be  from  the  time  of  its  taking  effect  at  Jerusalem 
rather  than  from  that  of  its  nominal  issue  at  Babylon. 
The  difference,  however  (being  only  four  months),  will 
not  seriously  affect  the  argument.  Ezra  ^states  (vii,  8) 
that  "he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month  [Ab, 
our  July- August]  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  king,"  Arta- 
xerxes.  Ctesias,  who  had  every  opportunity  to  know, 
makes  Artaxerxes  to  have  reigned  forty-two  years;  and 
Thucydides  states  that  an  Athenian  embassy  sent  to 
Ephesus  in  the  winter  that  closed  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  there  met  with  the  news 
of  Artaxerxes's  death :  w^ofuvot . . .  'Apra|lp|i/v  . .  . 
viuKfTi  Tf^vijKOTa  (icard  yap  tovtov  rbv  ypovov  in- 
\iVT7i<Ttv)  {Bell,  Pdop.  iv,  60).  Now  this  war  began  in 
the  spring  of  RC.  431,  as  all  allow  (Thuc.  ii,  2),  and  its 
seventh  year  expired  with  the  spring  of  B.C.  424 ;  con- 
sequently, Artaxerxes  died  in  the  winter  introducing 
this  latter  calendar  year,  and  his  reign  began  some  time 
in  B.C.  460.  The  same  historian  also  states  that  The- 
mistocles,  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  having  been  driven  by  a 


storm  into  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  that  time  blockading 
Naxos,  managed  to  get  safely  carried  away  to  Eptaesoa, 
whence  be  despatched  a  letter  of  solicitation  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, then  lately  invested  with  royalty,  vti^eri 
fiaat^Evotn-a  {Bell  Pelop,  i,  137).  The'  date  of  the 
conquest  of  that  island  is  B.C.  466,  which  isi,  tbei^fote, 
also  that  of  the  Persian  king's  accession.  It  is  dow 
necessary  to  fix  the  aeason  of  the  year  in  which  be  be- 
came king.  If  Ctesias  means  that  his  reign  lasted  for- 
ty-two/tf tf  years,  or  a  little  over  rather  than  under  that 
length,  the  accession  must  be  dated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  466 ;  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  computation  of  reigns  to  give  the  number  of  ckt- 
renl  years,  if  nearly  full,  and  this  will  bring  tbe  date  of 
accession  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  sununery  KC 
466.  This  result  is  also  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
simultaneous  capture  of  Naxos,  which  can  hardly  have 
occurred  earlier  in  that  year.  I  may  add  that  it  like- 
wise explains  the  length  assigned  to  this  reign  (finty- 
one  years)  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  astronomical  canon,  al- 
though he  has  misled  modem  compilers  of  ancient  his- 
tory by  beginning  it  in  RC  465,  having  apparently 
himself  fallen  into  some  confusion,  from  nlently  annex- 
ing the  short  intermediate  periods  of  anarchy,  some- 
times to  the  preceding  and  at  others  to  the  en«yiiT>g 
reign.  The  *^  seventh  year"  of  Artaxerxes,  tbenfore, 
began  about  the  summer  of  B.G.460,  and  the  *^  first 
[Hebrew]  month"  (Nisan)  occurring  within  that  tweivc- 
month  gives  the  following  March-April  of  B.C.  459  as 
the  time  when  Ezra  received  his  commissioii  to  piooeed 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  royal 
mandate. 

2.  The  Date  of  the  Canvertion  of  ComdUu^ — Tbe 
solution  of  this  question  will  be  the  determination  <tf 
the  distance  of  this  event  from  the  time  of.  oar  Sav- 
iour's Passion;  the  absolute  date  of  this  laUer  ooeur- 
rence  must,  therefore,  first  be  determined.  This  is  as- 
certained to  have  taken  place  in  A.D.  29  by  a  ooo- 
parison  of  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry  with  the 
historical  data  of  Luke  iii,  1-23 ;  but  the  inveatigatkn 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  See  Chbonologt.  A 
ready  mode  of  testing  this  conclusion  is  hy  ofasernng 
that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  adjacent  series  of  ycais 
in  which  the  calculated  date  of  the  equinoctial  foil 
moon  coincides  with  that  of  the  Friday  of  the  crucifix- 
ion Passover,  as  any  one  may  see — ^with  snflicieot  ac- 
curacy for  ordinary  purposes — ^by  computing  the  mean 
lunations  and  the  week-day  back  from  the  present  time. 
This  brings  the  date  of  Christ*s  baptism  to  A.D.  25; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narratives  indicates 
that  this  took  place  in. the  latter  part  of  summer. 

The  following  are  special  treatises  on  this  prophecy : 
Hulsius,  Abrabanelis  Com,  w  LXX  Jleb.  ConfuL  (Breda, 
1653);  Calov,  De  LXX  Sepiimania  (Titembi  1663); 
Sosimann,  De  LXX  Hebd,  Dan,  (Lugd.  1678);  Schon- 
wald.  Diss,  de  LXX  Hebd,  (Jen.  1720) ;  Marshall  Trwt- 
tise  on  the  70  Weeks  of  Daniel  (Lond.  1725);  Markwick, 
Calculation  of  the  LXX  Weeks  ofDamei  (ibid.  1728); 
Pfaff,  Diss,  de  LXX  HM.  (Tub.  1734);  I'kgeodoni, 
Diss,  de  Hebd.  Danielis  (Jen.  1745) ;  Ayrolus,  Liber  LXX 
HMomaium  Resignatus  (Rom.  1748);  Offerhao9»  De 
LXX  SepUmams  Damdis  (Groning.  1756);  Pterr,  Om 
DameTs  70  Weeks  (Northampton,  1762);  Michwlia, 
VersuiA  iiber  d,  70  Wochen  Daniels  (Gott.  1771);  also 
Epistoke  de  LXX  Hdfdomadibus  (Lond.  1773);  Uasen- 
kamp,  Neue  Erkldr.  d,  70  W,  (Lemgo,  1772) ;  Kluit,  Kx- 
plicatio  LXX  Hebd,  (Middelb.  1774) ;  Jung,  Chronohsia 
LXX  Hebd,  (Heidelb.  1774);  Blavney,  Distertatitm  m 
the  70  W.  (Oxf.  1775) ;  WinUr,  Sermons  on  (he  70  W, 
(Lond.  1777);  Lorenz,  Interpret.  Nor.  LXX  ^eUL(Ar^ 
gent.  1781);  Wiesner,  Inquis.  in  LXX  Hebd,  (Wiroeb. 
1787) ;  Vri,  Itderpret.  LXX  Hebd,  (Oxon.  1788);  Butt, 
Commentary  on  the  70  W,  (Lond.  1807) ;  Faber,  Dimr' 
tation  on  the  70  W.  (ibid.  1811);  Stonard,  Disseriaiim 
on  the  70  W.  (ibid.  1825);  Scholl,  Cosnneaf.  de  LXX 
Hebd,  (Francf.  1829);  Steudel,  Disq,  de  LXX  Hebd. 
(TUK 1838) ;  Wieseler,  Die  70  W.  erSrUri  (GotL  1839) ; 
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HoffmAiin,  Dk  70  Jakneacken  (Nuremb.  1886) ;  Denny, 
CkarU  o/dU  70  W.  (Lond.  1849) ;  BlacUey,  Tlu  70  yV. 
^jrplaimed  (ibid.  1850).  See  also  the  Stud,  und  Krit, 
1834,  ii,  270;  1858,  iv ;  (Gettysb.)  EoangeL  Rev,  April, 
1867,  iU;  Goode,  WarburUm  Led.  for  1854-^  (Lond. 
18G0).    See  Daxirl. 

SEV^ENTY  TEARS  is  a  Irequent  number  in  ScripU 
ure,  both  ^mbolical  and  literal ;  e.  g.  the  serentv  years 
ofTyre'a  depression  after  its  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(ill  its  relief  by  the  downfall  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxiii,  15-> 
17) ;  and  especially  the  seventy  years  of  the  Jewish 
captivity  at  Babylon  ( Jer.  xxv,  11 ;  xxix,  10).  See 
Captivity. 

Severally.  In  the  office  for  the  baptism  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church)  of  those  of  riper  years,  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  minister  to  the  candidates  are 
to  be  considered  as  addressed  to  them  teveralljf,  and  the 
answers  to  be  made  accordingly.  By  this  rubric  every 
candidate  la  to  view  himself  as  isolated  and  alone,  al- 
though the  minister  is  not  obliged  to  distinctly  propose 
the  questions  to  every  individuaL  In  the  Order  of  Con- 
firmation there  is  a  rubric  somewhat  analogous.  The 
candidates  "  kneeling  before  the  bishop,  he  shall  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  every  one  teveraU^f  saying," 
etc.    See  Stanton,  Diet  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Severans,  an  old  term  not  now  in  use,  which 
seems  to  have  signified  a  kind  of  cornice,  or  string- 
course. 

Seveilans,  a  sect  of  Encratitc  Gnostics,  successors 
of  the  Tatianista,  whose  complicated  system  of  .£ons 
they  abandoned,  but  whose  Encratite  notions  of  creation 
they  developed  or  heightened.  The  Severians  held 
that  the  well-known  Gnostic  power  laldabaoth  was  a 
great  ruler  of  the  powers;  that  from  him  sprang  the 
Devil ;  that  the  Devil,  being  cast  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  produced  the  vine,  whose  suake- 
Uke  tendrila  indicate  ita  origin;  that  the  Devil  also 
created  woman  and  the  lower  half  of  man.  Eusebius 
states  that  the  Severians  made  use  of  the  law  and 
prophets  and  Gospels,  giving  them  a  peculiar  interpre- 
tation, but  abused  the  apostle  Paul  and  rejected  his 
epistles,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eusebw  IliMt. 
Kcd,  iv,  29).  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  states 
that  they  rejected  the  Old  Test.  (Aug.  Har.  xxiv). 
The  tenet  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  an  inferior 
Demiurge  presupposes  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  and 
it  is  a  natural  deduction  from  this  to  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  Severians  followed  out  their 
principle  to  this  conclusion,  according  to  Augustine 
(//«r.  xxiv),  while  Natalis  Alexander  denies  the  prob- 
ability of  Augustine's  report.  The  Severians  were  Do- 
cetA,  as  were  the  Tatianista.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  SecU, 
s.  v.;  Gardner,  FaOhi  of  the  World,  s.  v.  **  Monophy- 
sites;"  Hagenbach,  Hitt,  of  Doct,  i,  280;  Neander,  Ch. 
Uitt,  m,  170.    See  Encratites;  Monopiti'Sites. 

Severiftnos,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in  Syria.  The  his- 
torical appearance  of  this  personage  is  interwoven  with 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  John  Chrysostom.  During  a 
protracted  absence  of  the  latter  in  Asia  Minor,  Sevcria- 
nus  acted  as  his  representative,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  intrigue  against  Chrysostom,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Constantinople.  Being 
Mon  recalled  by  his  patroness,  the  empress  Eudoxia,  he 
became  reconciled  to  Chrysostom;  but  he  afterwards 
renewed  his  intriguing  efforts  in  connection  with  The- 
ophilaa  of  Alexandria.  His  later  history  is  unknown. 
Six  sermons  on  the  history  of  the  creation,  together 
with  other  sermons  by  this  man,  are  published  in  the 
works  of  Chrysostom  in  the  Montfaucon  ed.  i,  vi,  and 
the  Mechitarista  of  Venice  published  certain  of  his 
homUies  in  1827.  On  his  life,  see  PaUadius,  De  Vila  S. 
Joh,  Chrysostom, ;  Socrates,  Hist,  Eod,  vi,  18 ;  Sozomen, 
Hut,  EecL  viii,  6^ — Herzog,  Real-Enofkhp,  s.  v. 

Beveilnus,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Noricum.  The  rec- 
ords of  his  early  life  are  scanty,  but  indicate  that  he  was 


bom  of  Christian  parents  in  Italy  early  in  the  5th  oen« 
tury.  He  chose  a  hermit's  life  in  early  youth,  and  set- 
tled in  the  East  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  West  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
active  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen, 
establishing  himself  first  in  Pannonia,  but  afterwards  in 
Noricum.  The  latter  was  an  imperial  province  lying 
between  the  river  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  was  inter- 
sected with  Roman  roads  on  which  were  located  not 
only  flourishing  native  towns,  but  numerous  Roman 
colonies,  municipalities,  and  camps,  which  contained  a 
Roman  population  (comp.  Strabo,  iv,  20C,  and  vii,  804, 
313;  Tacitus,  Ann,  ii,  63;  id.  Hist,  i,  11,  70;  Pliny, 
xxi,  7,  20;  Ptolemy,  ii,  1,  12;  viii,  6,  2,  7;  1,  8,  2; 
Zosimus,  iv,  S5).  The  population  had  also  adopted  the 
Roman  language,  culture,  and  customs,  and  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  Italian  cities,  particularly  Rome 
and  Aquileia.  Christianity  had,  consequently,  been 
long  introduced  when  Severinus  settled  in  Noricum; 
but  it  had  failed  to  subdue  the  prevailing  paganism,  so 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  St.  Valentine  was 
repeateiUy  expelled  from  the  country  because  of  his  at- 
tempts to  preach  the  GospeL  A  complete  recognition 
was  not  accorded  to  Christianity  until  after  Theodosius 
the  Great  had  issued  a  general  edict  prohibiting  all 
idolatry  throughout  the  empire  (in  892  [Cod,  Theod, 
de  Paganis,  i,  7,  9,  11  sq.]) ;  and  an  additional  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  the  convulsions  which  grew 
out  of  the  migration  of  Eastern  nations  then  in  prog- 
ress. 

Severinus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Faviana,  a  town  on  the  Danube  near  where  the  modem 
Pochlara  stands,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
asceticism.  He  also  founded  a  monastery  and  gathered 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  trained,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  to  avoid  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  world. 
He  never  partook  of  food  before  sundown  except  on 
feast-days,  walked  constantly  with  bare  feet,  and  al- 
ways slept  on  a  cilicium  spread  on  the  bare  floor  of  his 
chamber.  But,  not  content  with  fulfilling  his  vow  in 
the  most  faithful  manner,  he  also  frequently  traversed 
the  country  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  comfort  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  who  were  incessantly  ravaged  by  the 
predatory  assaults  of  barbarous  hordes,  and  to  admonish 
them  to  avert  the  threatening  dangers  by  prayers  and 
good  works,  and  to  faithfully  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  imprisoned  Christians,  in  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  in  entertaining  and  aiding  helpless 
fugitives.  Being  endowed  with  the  ability  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  existing  conditions,  he  was  frequent- 
ly able  to  point  out  the  places  which  were  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  enemy,  and  he  never  failed  to  give 
timely  warning  of  danger  and  to  suggest  proper  meas- 
ures of  defence.  His  reputation  accordingly  increased 
more  and  more,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to  attend  to 
all  the  requests  addressed  to  him  for  instraction,  coun- 
sel, comfort,  and  aid.  Even  the  famous  Odoacer,  leader 
of  the  Rugians  and  Herulians,  did  not  disdain  to  seek 
him  and  ask  for  his  counsel  and  blessing  when  about  to 
engage  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  in  A.D.  476. 

The  zeal  displayed  by  Severinus  for  the  outward  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  for  the  success  of  Christianity  led 
several  congregations  to  make  him  their  bishop;  but  he 
declined  the  office  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  hia 
solitude.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  disturbed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Aleroanni  and  the  Rugians.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Rugian  king  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  and  his  cruel  queen, 
Gisa,  to  refrain  from  hostilities  against  the  Noricans. 
He  died  Jan.  8, 482,  and  was  eventually  buried  in  Italy, 
first  at  Monte  Feltre,  and  afterwards  on  a  small  island 
near  Naples,  where  a  costly  tomb  had  been  erected  foi 
him  by  a  noblewoman.  Christianity  had  been  firmly 
established  in  Noricum  during  his  life;  the  bishopric 
of  Lohr,  subsequently  transferred  to  Passau,  had  already 
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been  founded  (^Vita  S,  c  80),  and  thiee  others  (Teur- 
nia,  or  Tibumia,  CcUeia,  now  Cilley,  and  ^mona,  now 
Laybacb,  whose  bishops  are  recorded  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  synod  held  at  Grado  in  579)  were  established 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century. 

Literature, — £ugippu8,  Vita  S,  Severini^  in  M.  Wel- 
seri  Opp,  JJist,  et  PhiL  (Nonmb.  1672),  p.  681  sq.,  and  in 
Fez,  Scriptt,  Her,  Auttr.  i,  62  sq. ;  the  Bollandists'  Acta 
SS,  ad  Jan.  8.  See  also  Mannert,  Gtogr.  d,  Griechen  u. 
RdmeTy  iii,  528  sq.;  Forbiger,  Handb*  d,  alt,  Gtogr,  iii, 
455  sq. ;  Muchar,  Da»  rOm,  Noricum,  etc  (GrtltZi  1825, 
2  pts.  8vo);  Mascou,  Gesch,  <L  7VtitocA«n,  etc,  II,  ii, 
2,  and  xiii,  86) ;  Stritter,  Memonm  Populorum  oUm 
ad  Danub,,  etc  (St.  Petersburg,  1771-74,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Mosheim,  be  R^ua  Christ,  etc,  p.  211  sq. ;  Fleury,  Hist, 
Eedes,  vi,  839  sq.;  Schr5ckh,  Christliche  Kirchengt' 
schichte^  xvi,  261  sq. ;  Rettberg,  Kirchengesck,  Deutsch" 
lands  (Gott.  1846),  i,  8,  21,  84.— Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
Hop,  S.V. 

£(everinnB,  pope  from  688  to  640,  and  successor  of 
Honorius  I.  The  Monothelite  troubles  led  to  the  post- 
poning of  his  confirmation  by  the  emperor.  Heraclius 
until  640,  when  it  was  obtained  on  the  pledge  of  his 
legates  that  the  Roman  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
emperor's  Ecthesis  (q.  v.).  He  was  enthroned  May  28, 
and  died  Aug.  1  following.  He  condemneil  the  Eethesis, 
and  consequently  the  Monothelite  doctrine. — Herzog, 
Beal'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Severites.    Sec  Angelites. 

Sevdrtui,  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect  named  after 
him  Sevcrians  (q.  v.).  He  came  from  Sozopolis  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  while  a  pagan  was  a  lawyer.  Keoeiving  bap- 
tism at  Tripoli,  in  Phoenicia,  he  became  a  monk  and 
united  himself  with  a  society  of  zealous  Monophysites. 
Banished,  he  came  to  Constantinople  to  seek  protection 
from  the  emperor.  He  told  him  that  the  defence  of  the 
Cbaloedonian  Council  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances, and  sought  to  introduce  a  certain  addition  to  the 
old  and  venerated  Church  song  the  Trisagion  which 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  the  op- 
posing parties.  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  Severus, 
who  had  managed  to  become  patriarch  of  Antioch,  saved 
his  life  by  iieeing  to  Egypt.  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople with  Anthimus,  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
press Theodora ;  but  Justinian,  finding  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  Monophysites,  deposed  Anthimus, 
and  decreed  that  "  the  writings  of  Severus  should  be 
burned,  and  none  should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or 
transcribe  them." — Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  531  sq. 

Severus,  Sulpicius,  St,,  was  bom  about  863,  of  a 
prominent  family,  and  in  manhood  shone  for  a  time 
as  a  forensic  orator.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  consul ;  but  she  died  about  892,  and  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  monastic  seclusion  with  a 
few  like-minded  persons,  in  Aquitaine.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Martin  of  Tours,  whom  he  repeatedly  visited. 
Gennadius  states  that  he  was  gained  over  to  Pelagian- 
iam  when  in  his  old  age,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  that  system ;  but  that,  having  dis- 
Govered  his  error,  he  imposed  on  himself  perpetual  si- 
lence as  a  penance.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  whither  he 
had  retired,  soon  after  A.D.  410.  The  writings  of  Se- 
verus are,  Vitu  S,  Martim  Turonams^  with  legendary 
embellishments : — Historia  Sacra,  or  Chronica  Sacra, 
containing  Jewish  and  Church  history  to  A.D.  400,  in- 
terspersed with  marvels,  but  written  in  a  flowing  style: 
— Dialogi  Tres,  written  about  A.D.  405,  and  treating  in 
part  of  the  monastic  life  and  virtues,  in  part  of  the  mer- 
its of  Martin  of  Tours ;  finally,  some  letters  of  no  im- 
portance and  doubtful  authenticit}'  (see  Bilhr,  ChristL 
rom,  TheoL  p.  218-222).  The  works  of  Severus  have 
been  separately  published  in  various  editions ;  the  best 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Hieronymus  de  Prato  (Vero- 
na, 1751-54),  without  the  letters.  A  reprint  from  this 
ed.  with  the  letters  added  is  given  in  Gallandi,  Bibl, 
Patrum,  viii,  355  sq. — Herzog,  Eeal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 


Severy  (also  Severey,  Severie,  Chay),  a  Iwjr  or 
compartment  of  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

Seville,  Councils  of  (Concilium  HispaUnsey,  I. 
The  first  Council  of  Seville  waa  held  Nov.  4,  590,  com- 
posed of  eight  bishops,  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  SeviDe, 
presiding.  It  was  decided  that  the  donations  and  alien- 
ations of  Church  property  made  by  the  bishop  Gauden- 
tius  were  uncanonical  and  void ;  nevertheless;,  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  serfs  who  had  been  freed  by  him  sbotdd 
remain  free,  although  still  subject  to  the  Cbnrch,  and 
should  be  prohibited  from  leaving  their  property  to  any 
persons  except  their  children,  who  should  remain,  in 
perpetuity,  subjects  of  the  Church ;  also,  aotbority  was 
given  to  the  lay  judges  to  separate  the  deigy  from  their 
wives  or  mistresses.    See  Mansi,  ConciL  v,  1588L 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  in  November,  €18.  bv 
St,  Isidore,  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  seven  other 
bishops,  against  the  Aoephalists,  who  denied  the  two 
natures  in  one  person.  Various  regulations,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  Church, 
were  also  drawn  up.  All  the  acts  of  the  cooncil  are 
contained  in  thirteen  chapters. 

1.  Tbeodnlpfaus,  blahop  of  Malaca,  hnv!ng  complaiDed 
of  the  conduct  of  the  hlsboiw  of  his  neighborhood,  who, 
dnrin^  the  confusion  oou«eqnent  npon  the  war,  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  much  of  his  territory,  it  was  <»- 
dared  that  all  should  be  restored  to  him. 

4.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  clerks  who  bad  married 
widows,  and  declares  such  to  be  void. 

6.  Orders  the  deposition  of  a  priest  and  two  deaeoDf^ 
ordained  under  the  following  circnmatances:  Hie  blobup, 
who  labored  under  an  aflTectinn  of  the  eyes,  had  merelj 
laid  his  hands  upon  them,  while  a  priest  prcmonnced  the 
benediction. 

7.  Relates  to  the  conduct  of  Afraplns,  bishop  of  Cordora, 
who,  being  little  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  dSscipUne,  had 
granted  permission  to  certain  priests  to  erect  altars  aed 
consecrate  churches  iu  the  abeence  of  the  bishop.  The 
conncil  forbids  all  such  proceedings  for  the  fbtnre. 

10  and  11.  Confirm  the  recent  establishment  of  certaio 
monasteries  in  the  province  of  Betlca,  and  forbid  the  bi9b* 
ops,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  take  pooaagslon 
of  their  property ;  also  allows  monks  to  take  charge  of 
property  appertaining  to  nunneries,  npon  conditloii  that 
they  dwell  in  distinct  nouses,  and  abstUD  finom  all  f*—iiiar 
InterconrM  with  the  nuns. 

18  and  14.  Asvei-t  the  doctrine  of  two  natnrea  la  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  nulted  iu  one  person. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1663. — Landon,  Manual  of  CotmcSs,  &  v. 

SewafioU,  in  Norse  mythology,  waa  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  beautiful  and  strong  Sigrun.  It  ia  believed 
to  be  Mount  Sieva,  in  West  Gothland,  Sweden. 

Sewall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  Aug.  15,  1688  (O.  S.).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and  waa  orduned  Sept. 
16, 1713,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  where 
he  spent  his  life,  having  declined  the  presidency  of 
llar\'ard  College,  which  was  urged  upon  him  in  17S4. 
In  1728  he  accepted  a  fellowship  and  served  until  1765, 
when  he  resigned,  and  died  June  27,  1769.  He  was 
made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Glai^ow  in  1731.  Dr. 
Sewall's  publications  were,  The  Holy  Spirit  Comviucimg 
the  Woj'ld  of  Sin,  of  Riffhteousness,  and  of  Judgment  :— 
Four  Sermons  (1741) : — and  a  large  number  of  Occa- 
sional Sermons,  See  Sprague,  A  wials  of  the  A  mer.  I^ul- 
pit,  i,  278. 

Sewall,  Jotham,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  York,  Me.,  Jan.  1, 1760.  Shortly  after  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  migrated  to  the  Kennebec  and 
woriced  at  his  trade  (mason).  In  1783  his  mind  fint 
took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  be  found 
peace.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  May  8,.]  798,  and  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  June  18,  1800.  For  a  shoft 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  Church  in  Chesten'ille,  wheie 
he  resided;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  spent  in  missionary  labor,  chiefly  in  Maine.  He 
labored  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  preaching  only 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  Oct.  8, 
1850.  He  was  a  man  of  fervid,  massive  strength.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  430. 
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Se'wall.  Samuel,  chief -justice  of  the  Bopreme 
coart  of  Ma8B«chu8ett8|  was  bom  at  Bishopstoke,  Eng- 
land, March  28,  1652.  His  father  established  himself 
in  the  United  States  in  1661,  when  Samuel  was  nine 
years  old.  In  his  childhood  the  latter  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Newbury.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1671,  and  afterwards 
preached  for  a  short  time.  In  1688  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1689.  In 
1692  he  was  appointed  in  the  new  charter  one  of  the 
coundl,  in  which  station  he  continued  till  1725.  He 
was  maide  one  of  the  judges  in  1692,  and  chief-justice  of 
the  superior  court  in  1718.  Sharing  in  the  then  gen- 
eral belief  in  witchcraft,  he  concurred  in  its  condemna- 
tion in  1692;  but  at  a  public  fast,  Jan.  14,  1697,  he  ac- 
knowledged hu  wrong.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  society  in  England  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Kew  England.  He  died 
Jan.  I,  1730.  By  his  wife  he  received  a  large  fortune, 
thirty  thousand*  pounds,  which  he  employed  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of  men.  Eminent  for 
piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  exhibited  the  Christian  virtues  and  secured  univer- 
sal respect.  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  South  Church  and  one  of  its  greatest  or- 
naments. Judge  Sewairs  writings  are,  Answer  to  Que- 
ries respecting  A  merica  (1690)  -.^Prospects  touching  the 
AccompUshmeni  of  Prophecies  (Boston,  1713, 4to)  :^i/e- 
morial  rdcUing  to  the  Kennehec  Indians  (1721,  4to)  :— 
Pheenomena  quadam  Apocalyptica  ad  Aspectum  Novi 
Oiins  Configurata  (2d  ed.  1727, 4to). 

Sewall,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  April  28, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Wilbraham, 
and  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  1837.  He  united  with  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  1838,  but  in  1841  was  returned  supernumer- 
ary, and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  and  the  East.  He  en- 
tered upon  active  work  when  he  returned,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  located  in  1848.  He  was  readmit- 
ted in  1849  and  given  a  superannuated  relation,  which 
he  retained  until  1858,  when  he  resumed  pastoral  work. 
In  1866  he  was  transferred  to  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence and  stationed  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  retransferred 
in  1869,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died 
Aug.  11,  1870.  In  1860  Dr.  Sewall  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  scholarly  culture,  a  bom  orator,  and  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  f 
1871,  p.  19. 

Sewell,  "WlUiam  (1),  the  historian  of  the  Qua- 
kers, was  the  son  of  Jacob  Williamson  Sewell,  and  was 
bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1650.  His  grandfother  left  his 
native  oountr}',  England,  that,  as  a  Brownist,  he  might 
enjoy  more  freedom  in  Hollanil.  William  Sewell  lost 
both  hia  parents  in  early  life,  but,  having  been  in- 
structed by  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  he 
adhered  to  them  during  life.  He  was  a  student  of  un- 
wearied application,  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
liatin,  English,  French,  and  High  Dutch.  He  is  chief- 
ly noted  for  his  History  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
written  first  in  Low  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  himself 
in  English.  One  principal  object  with  the  author  was 
a  desire  to  correct  what  he  conceived  to  be  gross  mis- 
representations in  Gerard  Croese's  History  of  Quaker- 
um.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in 
1722,  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1725. 

Be^rell,  William  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bora  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  1805.  The  son  of  a 
solicitor,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  be- 
came fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  incumbent  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  chapel,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  public  ex- 
aminer in  the  university  from  1836  to  1841,  and  in  1852 
was  appointed  principal  of  SL  Peter's  College  at  Rad- 
ley.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  tractarian  movement. 
His  poblished  works  are,  fform  PhUologica:— Correct' 


ures  on  the  Structure  of  the  Greek  Language  (1830)  :— 
Sacred  ThoughU  in  Verse  (1831 ;  2d  ed.  1842)  .—Chris- 
tian Vestiges  of  Creation  (1861) :— besides  SermonSf  and 
tracts  on  Christian  morals  and  politics,  etc. 

Sewell,  William  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Chesterville,  Me.,  July  15, 1813.  He 
was  converted  in  1831,  entered  the  itinerancy  on  Sid- 
ney Circuit  September,  1836,  under  the  presiding  elder; 
admitted  on  trial  in  1837,  and  served  two  years  on  Kil- 
marnock and  Harmony  circuits;  was  received  into  full 
connection  in  1839,  and  appointed  to  Vassalborough  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  pursued  his  labors  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  24, 1840.  He  possessed  a  good  and  well-cultured 
mind.  His  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  was  strong  and  unwavering.  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii,  146. 

SezagesXma,  the  Sunday  which,  in  round  num- 
bers, is  sixty  days  before  Easter. 

Sexes,  Separation  of,  in  Chubches.  The  mles 
of  the  priniitive  churches  required  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  churches,  and  this  was  generally  ob- 
served. The  men  occupied  the  Ufi  of  the  altar  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the  right  on 
the  north.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
veil  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  women 
and  catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while 
the  men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate 
apartment  was  also  allotted  to  widows  and  virgins. 
See  Coleman,  Christ,  Antiq,  s.  v. 

Sext,  a  name  given  to  the  noonday  service  (q.  v.) 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  because  it  was  held  at 
the  sixth  hour. 

Etozton,  a  corruption  of  sacristan  (q.  v.).  This 
ofiicer  was  anciently  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the 
clergy.  His  duties  at  the  present  day  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  keep  the  church,  dig  graves,  provide 
the  necessaries  for  service — as  for  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper^under  the  direction  of  the  church-war- 
dens. The  office  may  be  held  by  a  woman,  and  the 
salary  usually  depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. In  Scotland  the  sexton,  whose  duties  are 
much  the  same  as  in  England,  is  usually  called  the  bea- 
dle, from  the  Saxon  bydde,  to  cry,  or  to  make  proclama- 
tion. The  appointment  to  office  in  the  Established 
Church  is  with  the  heritors. 

Seztry.    See  Sacristy. 

Sextus,  a  term,  in  the  ancient  canon  law,  to  signify 
a  collection  of  decretals  made  by  pope  Boniface  VIII; 
thus  called  from  the  title,  LU)er  Sextus,  and  being  an 
addition  to  the  five  volumes  of  decretals  collected  by 
Gregory  IX.  The  persons  reputed  to  have  been  com- 
missioned to  draw  it  up  were  William  de  Mandegotte, 
archbishop  of  Ambrun;  Berenger,  bishop  of  Beziers; 
and  Richard,  bishop  of  Sienna,— Lee,  Glossary  of  Litur- 
gical Terms,  s.  v. 

Seymour,  Truman,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.^25, 
1799,  and  united  with  the  Church  there  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1829  he  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  was  a  member  of  thi.<s  and,  later,  of  the  Troy 
Conference,  until  his  death,  Nov.  15,  1874.  Sec  Min- 
utes ofAnnucU  Conferences,  1875,  p.  64. 

Etoys,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  £pi»- 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Santa  Cruz  Island,  West  In- 
dies, March  dO,  1799.  In  1821  he  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Church  in  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius.  NotwithsUnd- 
ing  much  opposition  from  friends,  he  continued  in  this 
Church,  and  in  1825  was  licensed  a  local  preacher.  He 
was  ordained  in  1829,  and,  coming  to  the  United  States, 
.  joined  the  Oneida  Conference.  In  1883  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  in  1834  sailed 
for  Liberia  as  superintendent  of  the  Bfethodist  Episcopal 
Church  Missions  in  West  Africa.    He  retumed  in  1841, 
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and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  The 
following  year  he  went  again  to  Liberia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1845,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  mission  and  joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In 
18d0  he  became  travelling  agent  of  the  Maryland  Coloni- 
zation Society,  locating  at  Baltimore,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  He  was  then  appointed  agent  for  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  O.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Africa 
and  located  a  settlement,  and  from  this  time  to  1870 
was  associated  with  Africa  and  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  race.  He  also  acted  as  United  States  agent 
for  recaptured  slaves,  and  as  United  States  consul  and 
minister  resident  in  Liberia.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  became,  b}'  request,  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conference.  He  dieid  Feb.  9,  1872.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Cot^erenoes,  1872,  p.  107. 

Sfomo,  Obadiau.  See  Obadiau  hex-Jacob  de 
Sforno. 

8haaiaba)in  (Heb.  ShaaJUMm^  "pa^^lS  i  but 
many  MSS.  Shaalabbim',  b'^sbso,  city  of  foxes  f  Sept. 
XakajSiv  v.  r.  ZoXa/xctv ;  Vulg.  Sekifin),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Joah.  xijc,  42,  where  it  is  named  between 
Ir-shemesh  and  Ajalon) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere 
(Judg.  i,  35 ;  1  Kings  iv,  9)  called  Shaalbim  (q.  v.). 

ShaSl^blm  (Heb.  Shaalbim%  b^^sb^O,  according 
to  FUr8t=D'^b?^ia  n*^?,  house  [i.  e.  place]  of  foxes; 

Sept.  £aXa/3f  V,  £aXa/3€</(,  v.  r.  OaaXa/3e(v,  Bri^aXafiti, 
and  even  at  aXuiircrcf )  '*  occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment 
of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i,  enumerating  the  towns  of 
which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded  in 
keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest.  Mount 
Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held  against  the 
Danites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  85)  till,  the  help  of  the 
great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called  in,  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is  mentioned  with  Aija- 
lon again  in  Josh,  xix,  42  (Shaalabbin),  and  with  fieth- 
shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  Kings  iv,  9,  in  the  last 
passage  as  making  up  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.  *  Selab')  as  a  large  village  in  the 
district  of  Sebaste  (t.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called 
Sdabcu  But  this  is  not  very  intelligible,  for,  except  in 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (i4fit.  v,  1,  22)  that  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Danites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  (Tan- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any  of 
their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria  (see  Schwarz,  Pa- 
lest, p.  140),  while  the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaal- 
bim with  Aijalon  and  Bcth-shemesh,  the  sites  of  both 
which  are  known  with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly 
against  it.  It  is  also  at  variance  with  anotlier  notice 
of  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii.  22,  where 
he  mentions  the  '  towers  of  Ailon  and  Selebi  and  Em- 
maus-Nicopolis,'  in  connection  with  Joppa,  as  three 
landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  (Smith).  Shaalbim  may 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  modem  village  Beit  Sira^ 
a  village  a  little  north  of  Yalo,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  Suleiman ;  or,  perhaps  (so  Fllrst),  rather  with 
Setbitf  a  ruined  village  north  of  the  wady  (Robinson, 
Researches,  1852,  iii,  144,  notes).     See  Shaalbonite. 

8haaia)onite  (Heb.  Shaalboni',  "^abb^d;  Sept 

£a\a/3<MVcn}c»  ^«  r*  ^aXapupi,  Soi/u/,  and  even  'Oftct ; 
Vulg.  SalabonUes,  de  SalbonC),  an  epithet  of  Eliahba 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  chief  heroes  (2  Sam, 
xxiii,  32 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  33) ;  evidently  as  being  a  native 
of  ShaaUnm,  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  unless  identi- 
cal with  Shaalbim  (q.  v.). 

Sha'ftph  (Heb.  mL  C)$1^;  Gesenius  (fu?u»ois,  but 

FUrst  union ;  Sept.  '^ya^,  v.  r.  'Sxrfokf  2i0,  "Z€M^),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  Last  named  of  six  sons  of  Jahdai,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).     RC.  prob.  post  1612. 

2.  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  Maachah,  ooncabine 


of  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  he  was  the  **latbei^ 
(L  e.  founder)  of  Madmannah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49>.  KG 
post  1612. 

Sha&ranun  (Heb.  Shaara'yim,  C*^^^,  ttco  gaits: 
Sept  in  Josh.  l£aKapifiy  in  Sam.  al  wdXcic*  in  Chnn. 
^liaptifi  [v.r.  Sopt/x] ;  Vulg.  Saraimj  Saarim),  a  town 
in  the  '*  valley"  or  maritime  plain  of  Judah  (Joeh.  xr. 
36,  A.  V.  **  Sharaim,"  where  it  is  named  between  Aze- 
kah  and  Adithaim).   Its  occurrence  among  the  cities  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  81)  is  probably  a  clerical  eiror  fur 
Sharuhen  (Josh,  xix,  6).     '^  It  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fall  of  Goli- 
ath, where  the  wounded  fell  down  on  the  road  to  Sha- 
araim  and  as  far  as  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  jrrii,  of). 
These  two  notices  are  connstent  with  each  other.     Giv 
liath  probably  fell  in  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  ofvposite 
sides  of  which  stand  the  representatives  of  Soooh  and 
Jarmuth;  Gath  was  at  or  near  Tell  es-Safieh,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  wadv; 
while  Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  Ekron)  lies  farther  north. 
Shaaraim  is  probably  therefore  to  be  looked  far  some- 
where  west  of  Shuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain"  (Smith). 
"  The  valley  of  Elah  runs  down  among  the  hills  for 
some  distance,  and  then  forks  below  Tell-Zakarlah ;  one 
branch,  or  rather  side  valley,  running  to  Gath  (Tell  es- 
Safieh),  and  the  other  to  the  plain  of  Ekron.     Perhaps 
the  town  of  Shaaraim  may  have  been  situated  at  the 
fork,  and  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  *  two  pass- 
es' (see  Porter,  Hand-book  for  Sin.  and  PaL  p,  264  j" 
(Ritto).     It  is  probably  Identical  with  the  Ir^Tarak 
of  the  Talmud  {Tosephtah,  Ahaloth,  s.  t),  for  the  Chal- 
dee  tarain  has  the  same  meaning,  gaies  (Schwan,  Pa- 
lest, p.  102).     From  the  associated  localities  it  must  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Shakm^^  a  vil- 
lage with  traces  of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miks 
south  of  Ekron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  114).    LieoL 
Conder  at  first  proposed  TeU  Zabariah  as  a  anitaUe 
position  for  Shaaraim  (Quar.  Statement  of  "tJke  PuL 
Explor,  Fund"  1875,  p.  194),  but  M.  Ganneau  sujgsnts 
tho  ruin  Sa^irek  (ibid.  p.  182),  mentioned  in  Dr.  Bobin- 
son's  list  (Append,  to  voL  iii,  1st  ed.  of  iZeseardker)  be- 
tween Shuweikeh  and  Beit-Netif,  in  which  Lieut.  Con- 
der seems  finally  to  coincide  (Tent  Work  m  Pal  ii,  S39> 

Shaaah'gas  (Heb.  Shaaskgaz%  nX^T^,  Ftesiam 
servant  of  the  beautiful;  Sept  Vat),  the  appropriate 
name  of  a  Persian  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the  ooacabinei 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  ii,  14).  KC  cir.  o2&. 
See  Hkgal 

Shabbath.    See  Sabbath  ;  Taui ui>. 

Bhab'bethai'  [many  Shahbeth'ai,  some  Skabbeth- 
a'f]  (Heb.  Shabbethai',  *^riaO,  Sabbatical,  i.  e.  bom  ob 
the  Sabbath;  Sept  :^^td  v.  r.  Xapa^^e^  and 
KaPfia^at;  in  Neh.  viii,  7  Sa/S/So^aioc),  one  of  the 
chief  Levites,  who  was  active  in  the  refomiatioos  and 
restoration  under  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  (Ezra  z,  15; 
Neh.  viii,  7 ;  xi,  16).     Ka  cir.  450. 

ShabluL    See  Snail. 

BhachaL    See  Lion. 

Shaohaph.    See  Cuckoo. 

Shachi'a  [many  SiAach'ial  (Heh.  Sholyak\ 
n^3^  [so  the  margin],  accusation  [Gesenius]  or  o*- 
nouncement  [Fllrst] ;  but  the  text  has  Shobyah',  M^2^> 
captivity ;  Sept.  2c/3ta  v.  r.  Zo/Sui  and  Zafiia ;  Vulg. 
Sechia),  the  sixth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaha- 
raim  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  his  wife  Uo- 
desh  (1  Chron.  viii,  10).     B.(X  post  1612. 

Shadanana,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  god  Kartikeya,  signifying  ''the  head  with  six 
faces.'* 

Shad'dai  (Heb.  Shadday',  "^ntj,  in  paoso  '^ha 
andent  name  of  (Sod,  rendered  ''Almighty''  evoywheve 
in  the  A.y.  In  all  passages  of  (lenesia  except  one  (xlix, 
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25),  in  Exod  vi,  8,  and  in  Ezek.  x,  5,  it  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  bx,  Slf  <*God|"  £1  Shaddai  being  there  ren- 
dered "  God  Almighty,"  or  <<  the  Almighty  God."  It  oc- 
curs nx  times  in  Genesb  (xvii,  1 ;  xxviii,  3 ;  xxxv,  11 ; 
xliii,  14;  xlviii,  3;  xlix,  25),  once  in  Exodus  (ri,  3), 
twice  in  Numbers  (xxiv,  4, 16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i,  20, 21), 
thirty-one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii,  14 
[15] ;  xcif  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii,  6),  twice  in  Ezekiel 
(i,  24;  X,  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i,  15).  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  por- 
tions of  those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  por- 
tion, and  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
parallelism  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah.  By 
the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God  was 
known  to  the  patriarch!) — to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  1),  to 
Isaac  (xxviii,  3),  and  to  Jacob  (xliii,  14 ;  xlviii,  3 ;  xlix, 
25) — before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance, 
was  revealed  (Exod.  vi,  3).  By  this  title  he  was  known 
to  the  MidiAiiite  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  4, 16),  as  God 
the  Giver  of  Vbions,  the  Most  High  (comp.  Psa.  xci,  1) ; 
and  the  identity  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt 
bitterly  with  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  sor- 
row (Ruth  i,  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  v,  17;  vi,  4;  xxiii,  16; 
xxvii,  2);  the  just  God  (viii,  8;  xxxiv,  10),  who  hears 
prayer  (viii,  6;  xxii,  26;  xxvii,  10) ;  the  God  of  power 
who  cannot  be  lesisted  (xv,  25),  who  punishes  the  wick- 
ed (xxi,  20;  xxvii,  13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those 
who  tmst  in  him  (xxii,  23,  25 ;  xxix,  5) ;  the  God  of 
providence  (xxii,  17,  23;  xxvii,  11)  and  of  foreknowl- 
edge (xxiv,  1),  who  gives  to  men  understanding  (xxxii, 
8)  and  life  (xxxiii,  4) :  ** excellent  in  power,  and  in  Judg- 
ment, and  in  plenty  of  justice,**  whom  none  can  perfect- 
ly know  (xi,  7 ;  xxxvii,  23).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of 
strength  and  power,  and  our  translators  have  probably 
given  to  "Shaddai"  its  true  meaning  when  they  ren- 
dered it  <<  Almighty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is  re- 
tained, as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
and  of  Ruth  i,  20.  The  Sept  gives  ucavS^f  i<fX^p6ct 
Ocof,  K  vptoCt  TavroKparvpf  iivpio^  vavTOKpartitp,  6  rd 
fravTa  woifiaac  (Job  viii,  8) ,  ivovpdvioc  (Psa.  Ixviii,  14 
[15]),  6  Oeic  fo0  oifpavov  (Psa.  xci,  1),  iraSdcd  (Ezek. 
X,  5),  and  raXatirwpia  (Joel  i,  15).  In  Job  xxix,  5  we 
find -the  strange  rendering  vXw^i^c*  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  **  £1  Shaddai"  is  translated  u  Ococ  fov,  or  <roti, 
or  ain-Av,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  om^ 
nipotenM  in  all  cases  except  DomUau  (Job  v,  17 ;  vi,  4, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  6),  DtuM  (Job  xxii,  3 ;  xl,  2),  DtuM  cadi 
(Psa.  xci,  1),  tubUmU  Deu$  (Ezek.  i,  24),  calestu  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  14  [15]),  potau  (Joel  i,  15),  and  digne  (Job  xxxvii, 
23).  The  Yeneto-Greek  has  cparmoc*  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders  "Shaddai"  simply 
"  God,"  in  others  chtumo^  *'  strong,  powerful"  (Job  v,  17 ; 
vi,4;  etc.),  and  once 'efoyo,"  Most  High"  (ver.  14).  The 
Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xvii,  1  has  for  ^  £1  Shaddai" 
"powerful,  sniBcient,"  though  in  the  other  passages  of 
Genesis  and  £xodns  it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ; 
while  in  Numb,  xxiv,  4, 16,  the  translator  most  have 
read  mio,  tadth,  "a  field,"  for  he  renders  "the  vision 
of  Shaddai"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i«  e.  the  vision  seen 
in  the  open  plain.  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi  render  it 
«  powerful" 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  various.  We 
may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical  etymology 
which  connects  it  with  "^^j  daij "  sufficiency,"  given  by 
Rashi  (on  Gau  xvii,  1),  "  I  am  he  in  whose  Godhead 
there  is  sufficiency  for  the  whole  creation ;"  and  in  the 
Talmud  {ChoffigOj  foL  12,  coL  1),  "I  am  he  who  said  to 
the  world, Enough!"  According  to  this, "^n V = *«^  *10K, 
"  He  who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One ;"  and  so 
^  He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore  self-ex- 
istent This  is  the  origin  of  the  tnavoc  of  the  Sept, 
Theodore!,  and  Hesrchius,  and  of  the  Arabic  alkafi  of 


Saadias,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Gesenius  (Gram^ 
§  86,  and  Je$aia  xiii,  6)  regards  "^^I^j,  shaddai,  as  the 
plural  of  majesty,  from  a  singular  noun,  ^V^,  shad,  root 
^*?^*  thaddd,  of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be 
"  to^he  strong"  (FUrst,  Handich.),  It  is  evident  that 
this  derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Isa.  xiii,  6.  Ewald  {LeArb, 
§  155  c,  5th  ed.)  Ukes  it  from  a  root  TVl^=^'lV,  and 
compares  it  with  *^^'7,  davvai,  from  n*f1,  davah,  the  older 
termination  *^\  being  retained.  He  also  refers  to  the  prop- 
er names  "^IS^  Yishai  (Jesse),  and  *^^^,  Bavvcn  (Neh.  iii, 
18).  Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's 
explanation,  and  proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection, 
that  Shaddai  originally  signified  "  my  powerful  ones," 
and  arterwards  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like 
the  analogous  form  A  donau  In  favor  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article,  but  such 
would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  On  the  whole  there  seems  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  view  taken  by  Gresenius,  which  Lee  also 
adopts  (Gram,  §  139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper  names 
Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  also  in  Shedeur 
there  may  be  a  trace  of  it — Smith. 

Shade,  Jacob  B.,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
April  25, 1817.  He  began  his  studies  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Blercersburg,  Pa.,  in  May,  1839 ;  and  finished  his 
theological  studies  in  the  seminary  located  in  the  same 
place.  Full  of  zeal,  he  preached,  while  in  the  seminary, 
in  destitute  places  among  the  mountains  west  of  Mer- 
cersburg,  and  was  the  means  of  organizing  several  con- 
gregations. He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  May,  1843, 
and  continued  his  labors  for  a  short  time  in  the  moun- 
tains where  he  had  preached  before.  At  the  dose  of 
the  same  year  he  became  colporteur  in  Berks  County, 
Pa^  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  spending  one  year 
in  that  field.  In  1844-45  he  spent  a  year  in  the  same 
work  in  Alabama.  On  his  return  his  health  had  entire- 
ly failed,  and  he  died  Jan.  6, 1846.  With  ordinary  nat- 
ural abilities,  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  work  of  Christ  He  preached  in  Ger- 
man and  English. 

Shadlbrd,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Scottcr,  in  Lindsley,  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  Jan.  19, 1739.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  received  his  first  communion  in  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  for  a  time  was  very  serious  and  punctual 
in  the  dischai^  of  religious  duties;  but  he  fell  back 
into  sin.'  He  enlisted  in  the  militia  while  still  a  youth, 
and  became  quite  desperate  in  wickedness.  He  was 
hopefully  converted  May  5, 1762,  and  withiu  two  weeks 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  In  1768 
he  united  with  the  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to 
labor  in  the  west  of  0>mwall.  He  was  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1773  to  America ;  and  labored  for  a  month  in 
New  Jersey,  four  months  in  New  York  city,  and  four  or 
five  months  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  stationed  in  1776 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1777  at  Baltimore.  No't  being  will- 
ing to  take  the  test-oath  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
he  retumed  in  1778  to  Great  Britain.  There  he  re- 
sumed his  labors,  and  continued  them  with  unabated 
diligence  and  fidelity  till  disease  and  infirmity  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  died  March  11, 1816.  Mr.  Shadfurd 
had  a  Christian  character  that  was  decidedly  marked. 
He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  of  Christian  temper,  and  god- 
ly conversation.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  above  me- 
diocrity, and  yet  his  labors  were  very  suoceasfuL  See 
Simpson,  Cyciop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer,  Pulpif,  vii,  34. 

Shadow  (bat,  tsU,  or  bbat,  tsUel;  vxia,  either  sim- 
ply or  in  composition),  the  privation  of  light  by  an  ob- 
ject interposing  between  a  luminary  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  shadow  appears.    The  light  of  the  sun  may 
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be  obscured ;  but "  with  the  Father  of  light  there  is  no 
parallax  nor  tropical  shadow;"  no  interposing  bodies 
can  change  his  purposes  or  for  a  moment  intercept  and 
turn  aside  his  truth,  because  he  is  equally  present  every* 
where  (James  i,  17).  A  shadow  falling  on  a  plate  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  body  which  causes  it;  and,  as  it 
is  often  extremely  rapid,  the  fleetness  of  human  life  is 
often  compared  to  it  (1  Chron.  xxix,  15;  Job  xiv,  2). 
Shadow  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  darkness,  gloom, 
"  the  shadow  of  death*' — i.  e.  decUh'thade,  a  season  of  se- 
vere trial,  heavy  sorrow  (Psa.  xxiii),  or  depicting  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  wretchedness  (Blatt  iv,  16 ;  Luke  i,  79). 
Hackett  {lUust,  of  Script,  p.  46  sq.)  thinks  that  David's 
image  of  the  valley  of  death's  shadow  may  have  been 
suggested  by  such  wild,  dreary  ravines  as  the  Wady  Aly. 
Shadow  is  also  used  for  covering  and  protection  from  the 
heat  for  repose,  where  the  word  ahade  would  be  prefer- 
able. The  Messiah  **  is  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  In 
a  wear\'  land"  (Isa.  xxxii,  2 ;  xlix,  2 ;  SoL  Song  ii,  8 ; 
Psa.  xvii,  8;  Ixiii,  7 ;  xci,  1)  (comp.  Hackett,  JUvst,  of 
Script,  p.  60  sq.).  Shadow  is  used  to  indicate  that  the 
Jewish  economy  was  an  adumbration,  or  a  shadowing- 
forth,  of  the  things  future  and  more  perfect  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  (Heb.  viii,  6 ;  x,  1 ;  CoL  ii,  17).  On 
the  curative  power  of  Facer's  shadow  (Acts  v,  15),  see 
Engelschall,  De  Umbra  Petri  (Lips.  1725) ;  Krakewitz, 
u/.(Rost.l704). 

Slia'drach  (Heb.  Shadriti\  'H'?*!^';  Sept.  Se^pac 
▼.  r.  Sc^pdx;  Vulg.  Sidrach)^  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Hananiah,  the  chief  of  the  **  three  children"  who  were 
Daniel's  companions  (Dan.  t,  7,  etc).  His  song,  as  given 
in  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  ser\'ice  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of  '^  Benedidte 
omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate;  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  add- 
ed the  song.  The  history  of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  is 
briefly  this.  He  was  taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mish- 
ael,  and  Azariah  at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i,  1)  reckons,  in 
the  third,  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jew- 
ish king  himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  carried  off 
to  Babylon.  B.C.  606.  Being,  with  his  three  compan- 
ions, apparently  of  royal  birth  (ver.  3),  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  of  goodly  person,  he  was  selected,  with 
them,  for  the  king's  immediate  ser^'ice;  and  was  for 
this  end  instructed  in  the  language  and  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  taught  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  magicians.  Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the 
pollution  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily 
provision  at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  w^ater.  When  the  time  of  his  proba- 
tion was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions,  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  magicians,  were  advanced  to 
stand  before  the  king.  When  the  decree  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  all  the  magicians  went  forth  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we  find  Shadrach  uniting  with  his  companions  in 
prayer  to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel ;  and  when, 
in  answer  to  that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  inter- 
preted the  dream  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  oflSce.  But  the  pen- 
alty of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  combined  with 
honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be  paid  by  him, 
on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious  Chaldeans.  For 
refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  he  was  cast  with 
Meshach  and  Abed-nego  into  the  burning  furnace.  But 
his  faith  stood  firm ;  and  his  victory  was  complete  when 
he  came  out  of  the  furnace  with  his  two  companions  un- 
hurt, heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  was  "  promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in 
the  Old  Test,  after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Test,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  them  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  ^*  through  faith 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi,  33,  84).     But 


there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  later  Apocrr- 
phal  books,  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Maccabcean  period 
seem  to  have  been  much  encouraged  by  their  example. 
See  1  Mace,  ii,  69, 60 ;  8  Mace,  vi,  6 ;  4  Mace  xiii,  9 ;  xri, 
3,  21 ;  xviii,  12.  Ewald  (Gaehiehte,  iv,  567)  obaerws, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the  book  of 
Daniel.  The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  oontoiD, 
as  usual,  many  supplementary  particulais  aboat  the  fur- 
nace, the  angel,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  besides  the  intro- 
duction of  the  prayer  of  Shadrach  and  the  hymn.  The- 
odore Parker  obsen-es  with  tnith,  in  opposition  to  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  these  additions  of  the  Alexancfaine  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  text,  because  they  are 
obviously  inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connection  into 
the  narrative  (Jo8ephus,i4ii^  x,  10;  Prideaux,  Cotmect, 
i,59,60;  Parker's  DeWette's/n/rMf.ii, 483-^10;  Grimm. 
on  1  Afacc.  tt,  60;  Httzig  [who  takes  a  thoroughly  scfp> 
tical  view],  on  Dan.  Hi;  Eteald,  iv,  106, 107,  557-<5o9; 
Keil,  JCinlA,  Doftt^.— Smith.     See  Daxieu 

As  to  the  etymology, "  this  name  is  identified  by  some 
with  Iladrachf  "^nn  (Zech.  ix,  1),  the  name  of  a  Syri- 
an god  who  represents  the  seasons  (yvr\ = "^Tfl,  <  to  torn,' 
*  wind').  The  interchange  of  H  with  sibilants  is  not 
without  parallel.  Others  profess  to  trace  the  name  to 
a  Babvlonian  source,  and  connect  it  with  the  AssTiiaB 
Sadhiru  or  SadkrUf  'the  great  scribe*  (")a^),  with 
the  non- Assyrian  guttural  termination,  or  with  ted 
(comp.  Sept.  Sc^-),  the  Assyrian  equivalents  of  mas 
(oomp.  Meshech,  and  the  analogy  suggested  by  r«'*22n), 
followed  by  the  insertion  of  the  r  (frequent  in  AssjrriaD) 
before  the  guttural"  (Speaker's  Commentary).  Accoftd- 
ing  to  Bohlen,  the  name  is  Persian,  and  signifies  rtyoi^ 
inginthe  way;  according  to  Benfey, it  is  Zend,  mesDiug 
royaL 

GUiady-treeB,  in  Job  xl,  21,  22,  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  tseilim,  &*^^KX  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  it 
random),  which  perhaps  means  properly  the  pridfj 
lotus-bushes.    See  Tmus. 

Shaffer,  Hiram  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Garrall  County,  O^  >& 
1804,  and  graduated  as  a  physician  when  but  eightets 
years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Sidney.  He  joined  the  Choreb  ia 
1831,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1882,  and  entered  the 
Ohio  Conference  the  same  year.  In  this  and  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Conference  he  passed  his  ministerial  life.  He 
was  several  times  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Cbn- 
ference.  He  died  near  fiichwood,  O.,  Dec.  29,  1871. 
He  published  a  work  on  Infttnt  Baptism  (N.  Y.  185<6, 
1 2mo).     See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Conferences,  1872,  p.  91 

Shaft  appears  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  T.  in  two 
senses  as  the  rendering  of  (»)  vn,  ckets  (Isa.  xlix,  2). 
an  arrow  (as  often  elsewhere);  {b)  T^'^^tyare^  proper- 
ly a  thigh  (as  often) ;  hence  the  shank  of  the  goUea 
candelabrum  in  the  Tabeniade,  where  the  stem  (H.^) 
separated  into  the  three  feet  (Exod.  xxv,  31 ;  xxxvii^ 
17 ;  Numb,  viii,  4).     See  Cakduestick. 

SHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column  or  pillar;  the  part  be- 
tween the  capital  and  base.  In  Middle-Age  aichiiect- 
ure  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  small  columns 
which  are  clustered  round  pillars,  or  used  in  the  jambs 
of  doors  and  window^s,  in  arcades,  and  varioos  other  sit- 
uations. They  are  sometimes  cut  on  the  same  stones  as 
the  main  body  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  sometimes  of  separate  pieces.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  very  commonly  of  a  different  material  fron 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  are  not  anfreqnently  polisbed: 
this  mode  of  construction  appears  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced towards  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.  In  Esihr 
Norman  work  they  are  circular,  but  later  in  the  styk 
they  are  occasiondly  octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  or- 
namented with  zigzags,  spiral  mouldings,  etc    In  the 
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nil  more  than  rertical  piaulditiga 
■ilh  cipilaUandbaseti  they  are 
usually  round  and  UlleLed,  bul 
are  aorqetimea  of  other  forms.  In 
Ihe  PeTpendicular  Blyle  they  are 


»otk.    They 
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are  polygonal,  wilb  each  s 
«1ighlly  hollowed.  The  part  of 
a  chimiiey -stack  between  the 
bajc  and  cornice  ie  called  Ibe 
thaft.  — Parker,  Glou.  ufArchi- 

Shafts  •bury,  Asthosy 
AsHLBT  COOPEH,  the  third  earl 
of.  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  36, 
ie71.     He  waa  educated  under 

Ibe  superviaion  of  I»cke,  entered  EalbibitTr  CalbedrnI, 
rarliament  in  1693,  from  which  cIMiBO. 

he  withdrew  on  account  of  delicate  health,  and  Uok  u) 
h<9  residence  in  Holland  in  1630  or  ie9!>.  He  enterec 
[he  Hnuae  of  I^rda  in  1700,  aupportjng  the  niea» 
um  of  William  III,  and  retiring  upon  the  kin^i's  deilh 
He  waa  noted  aa  a  philanthropial,  wan  stigmatized  u  i 
freethinker,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  Ettlhuiiutm  (1708)  ii 
defence  ul  the  righla  nf  [he  French  Prupbela: — Tht 
Mi/ralia  (1709),  a  pliilnaophical  rhapaody:_5nuiu 
fV,iBmiMu(1710):-/(  SnlU-^qsg,  or  Advice  '     ' 

(I71D).  IlediedatNaple«,Feb.lS,t71S.  His  principal 
voTk,  Ckaracleritlies  of  Men,  Matterf,  Opitaoaa,  ami 
Tina,  was  posthumouily  published  (1713-23,  3  ToU). 

Sha'gi  (Heb.  Shage',  K3t^.  erring;  Sept  Sayij  t.  r. 
Sa>Xa),  a'*Hafarite.''appean  as  the  hther  of  Jonathan, 
one  or  David'a  captains  ( 1  Chniik  xi,  34  >.  aC  cir. 
1050.  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  nxiii,  83,  he  is 
called  Shahhah  (q.  v.),  unless,  as  seems  pmbable,  there 
is  I  confusion  between  Junaltian  the  son  of  "  Shaf^e  the 
Hirarile."  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shamnuh,  David's  I 
er.  and  "  Shanimah  the  son  of  Agee  tbe  llararite.' 

Sbahar.    See  Aijelkth-shahar. 

Shalutra'^fm  (Heb.  Skacknra-yim,  D7':;nd,  6oabU 
rfi'ina,  i.  e.  the  mominB  and  evening  twilight;  Sept, 
Saofi^/i  V.  r.  £aapji'  and  'Saafriik;  Vulg.  Siiharain),  a 
person  named  among  the  descendanta  of  Benjamin  as  tite 
Fither  of  several  children  in  the  land  of  Moab  bv  two 
<'ive)(IChron.viii,8).  aC.antelBi2.  Considerable 
oiiirusion  appears  lo  hare  crept  inio  the  text  where  this 
name  ocean  (ver.  3-11),  which  may  perhaps  be  removed 
by  transposition  of  tbe  middle  clause  of  ver.  S  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  6  after  rer.  7,  and  rendering  as  follows : 
"  And  [here  were  sons  (bom)  lo  Bela,  Addai,  and  Hera, 
•nd  Ahihud,andAbishua,and  Maaman,  and  Achnach  [or 
Aehiah],andGera  [repealed  by  error],  and  Sfaephuphan 
[•puriiHuily  insened],  and  Huram  [spuriously  inserted 
likewise  from  the  sons  of  Beeher] ;  and  (their  father) 
himself  banished  Naaman,  and  Achiah  [or  AohoacbJ.and 
Una;  snd  after  hla  dismissal  of  them,  he  begot  ITzza  and 
Acbichud.  And  these  are  the  descendants  of  Echud 
tLe.Achiah,  otherwise  Aeharah],  chiefs  of  the  progeni- 
[nn  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ueba  (aflerwards)  exiled  to 
itanschatb:  ^acharayim  begot  (children)  in  the  land 
nf  Mnab  of  his  two  wives  Kushim  and  Baara  [or  Cho- 
desh J— namely,  of  tbe  latter,  Yubah,  and  Tsibya,  and 
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Meysha,  and  Halkam,  and  Yeuls,  and  Shobya  [v,  r. 
Siiokyab],  and  Mirmah,  chieftains  of  their  lineage;  and 
of  the  other,  Abitub  and  Elpaal."     See  Jacob. 

SbaUaz'lmab  [some  Slutkati'mak}  (Heb.  Ska- 
chalti'mah,  no^Sna  [  so  the  msrg^  but  Ihe  text  has 
Shadiatiu'mixh,t1'>3'iS'n'a],lotcardi  lie  ieighli  [for  Ihe 
word  is  pliu.  with  Ihe  n  local  added];  Sept.  iakii/t 
cord  SaXatoav  [taking  the  last  syllable  fur  Ha^,  !•• 
tie  $ea],  v,  r.  Soo-i/ta;  Vulg.  Sertma),  a  place  in  the 
iribe  of  Issachar,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  ihe  Jordan 
(Josh,  xix,  ii).  A  trace  of  the  name  may  yet  remain 
in  the  village  of  ifirm,  north  of  Wady  Siierar,  near 
where  it  Jains  Wady  Bireh,  southeast  of  Tabor. 

Shaked.    See  Auio.id. 

SbakerB,  ibe  popular  name  of  an  American  com- 
munistic sect  who  call  themselves  "The  United  Socie- 
ty of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing," 

I.  Hielory The  Shakers  arose  aa  a  distinct  body  in 

to  trace  iheir  origin  back  to  the  Camisards  (ij.  v.),  or 
French  Prophets.  Three  of  tlieir  number  went  to  Eng- 
land about  1706  and  propagated  the  prophetic  spirit  so 
rapidly  that  in  Ihe  course  nf  the  year  there  were  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  of  these  prophets  in  and  about 
London.  Tbe  great  subject  of  prediciioii  was  the  near 
approach  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  milleiniial  sute, 
In  1T47  James  Wardley,  originally  a  Quaker,  headed  a 
party  who  bad  no  established  creed  or  partivular  mode 
of  worship  and  professed  to  be  governed  as  Ihe  spirit 
of  God  should  dictate.  In  17o7  Ann  Lee  (Mrs.  Stand- 
ley)  adopted  Wardley's  views,  joined  tbe  society,  and 
became  its  head,  the  society  adopting  its  distinguish- 
ing name  of  Shakers.  "The  work,"  they  said,  "which 
God  promised  to  accomplish  in  the  latter  day  was  emi- 
nently marked  out  by  the  prophets  tn  be  a  work  of 
shaking,"  From  this  tinte  till  1770  Ann  Lee  professed 
to  have  received  by  special  manifestation  of  divine 
light  those  revelations  in  virtue  of  which  her  followers 
hsve  ever  since  called  her  Mother  Lee,  and  have  re- 
garded her  as  the  equal  of  Jesus  Christ,  head  of  all 
women,  as  he  was  head  of  all  men.  She  lived  apart 
from  her  husband  from  that  time,  and  he  took  another 
wife.     SeeLKK,ABi<. 

In  1774,  obeying  what  she  believed  to  be  a  divine 
command,  Ann  Lee  sailed  from  Liverpool  and  came  tr> 
the  United  Sutes.  Their  first  settlement  was  in  the 
town  of  Waler^-liet,  N.  Y.,  seven  miles  from  Albany. 
where  they  remained  in  retirement  til!  the  spring  of 
1780.  In  1770  a  religious  revival  took  place,  chiefly 
antnng  the  BaptisU,  at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  remarkable  phydcal  manifesla- 
tions,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780  some  of  those  most  af- 
fected visited  mother  Lee,  and  there,  aa  they  believed. 
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found  a  key 


o  place  preaching  and  ac 


^r  Lee  1i 


Lnd,  it  is  aseerled,  performed  miracles  in  several  places. 
Mother  Lee  died  in  17S4,  having  already  broached  the 
ideaof  community  of  property,  and  having  formed  her 
little  family  into  a  model  Tor  Shaker  organ izations. 
Mother  Ann  was  succeeded  in  her  rule  over  the  society 
by  elder  James  Whittaker,  who  had  come  from  England 

'itb  her.  He  was  called  Father  James,  and  under  his 
inistry  was  erected  (1785)  "the  first  house  for  public 


y  these 


lely." 


died  in  Julv, 


Joseph  Meachem,  forr 
nvert  of  mother  Lee,  adlected 
lent  in  New  Lebanon,  which 

course  of  five  years,  under  the  adminiairaiinn  of  Mea- 
I,  eleven  Shaker  settlements  were  founded— viz.  at 
Lebanon  and  Watervliet,  N.  Y.;  at  Hancock,  Ty- 
ringham,  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass.;  at  Enfield, 
Conn.;  at  Canterbury  and  EnSeld.  N.  H.;  and  at  Al- 
fred and  New  Gloncester,  He.    There  were  no  otbo' 


societies  formed  till  180£>,  wben  three  minionirin  rrORi 
New  Lebanon  eMabliahed  the  following:  Union  Vil1«Be, 
W«i«rvliel,  While  Weter,  and  North  Union  in  Ohio; 
and  fleuant  Hill  and  South  Union  in  Kenuvky.  They 
number  rrom  six  thouund  to  eight  tbouuiid  soub. 

II.  Theological  Doclrm:~'I]ie  Shakers  hold;  1. 
That  God  has  given  (o  men  foui  Teielalions.  "They 
believe  that  the  jfraf  light  of  salvation  was  given  or 
made  liiiown  lo  the  patriarchs  by  prumise;  and  that 
these  believed  in  the  promise  of  Chiitt,  and  were  obedi- 
ent lo  the  cooimuid  of  God  made  known  unto  them 
as  the  people  of  God;  and  were  accepted  by  him  as 
righleoua  ur  perfect  in  their  generation,  according  to 
the  meaauie  uf  light  and  truth  manifeeted  unto  them ; 
which  were  as  waters  to  tlie  imkUt,  siffiiilied  by  Eze- 
kiel'a  vision  of  (he  holy  waters  (tb.  xlviij.  The'»«Mid 
light  of  disperuatiun  was  the  law  that  wis  given  of 
God  to  Israel  by  the  band  of  Moses,  which  was  a  fur- 
ther maoireslation  of  tbal  salvation,  as  water  (a  the 
jbK««(vei.4).  The  third  ligbtof  dispensation  was  the 
{^pel  of  Christ's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  which 
was  as  water  to  the  loiiit  (ver.  i).  The/ourii  light  of 
dispensation  is  the  second  appeanuice  of  Christ,  or  Hnal 
and  last  di^lay  of  God's  grace  to  a  lost  world,  in  which 
the  mystery  of  God  will  be  linieheil  and  a  decisive  work 
accomplished,  to  the  final  salvation  ordamnalioii  oPall 
the  children  of  men;  which,  according  ID  [he  prophe- 
cies, rightly  calculated  and  truly  understnoil,  began  in 
the  year  of  our  Saviour  1747."  In  the  first  revelaiion 
<iod  WBB  only  kiwwn  as  a  Great  Spirit.  In  Ihe  second, 
or  Jewish,  period  he  was  revealed  as  the  Jehovah,  he, 
she,  or  a  dual  being,  male  and  female.  In  the  third 
CTcle  God  was  made  known  as  Ihe  Father;  and  in  the 
last  cycle,  commencing  wilh  1770,  God  is  revealed  as 
an  Eternal  Mother,  ihe  bearing  spirit  of  the  creation 
of  Gnd.  Christ  they  also  believe  to  be  dual,  male  and 
female,  a  sapermundaiie  beinK,  making  in  his  first  ap- 
pearance a  revelation  loJesus,  a  divinely  instructed  and 
perfect  man,  and  wbo  by  virtue  of  his  anointing  be- 
came Jeaus  ChrisL 

2.  The  new  revelation  teaches  the  doctrines  of  the 
Boul'a  immortality  and  its  leaurrection,  which  they  be- 
lieve la  be  the  quickening  of  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  life,  denying  a  bulily  resurrection.  ThoM  who 
marry  and  indulge  in  the  earthly  prucreatlve  relation 
Ihey  term  "the  children  of  this  world."  They  do  not 
condemn  them,  but  believe  ihemselves  called  In  lead 
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spiritual  and  holy  Uvea,  free  from  lust  and  carnal  indiil- 
gence,  and  therefore  refrain  from  mamag&  Thus,  like 
the  Egyptian  hermits  in  the  Sd  centurv,  tbey  plaet 
holinen  in  a  life  of  cehbacy.  They  hold  that  Chris 
revealed  to  Jesus  the  doctrines  of  non -raiatauee  and 
non-participation  in  any  earthly  govemiDent. 

3.  The  second  appearing  of  Chiiat  the  Shaken  be- 
lieve to  bare  taken  place  through  mother  Ana  L*e  in 
1770,  who,  by  strictly  obeying  the  light  in  her.  becaiK 
righteous  even  as  Jesus  was  righteotia. 
'    this  appearing  of  ~    "  " 


from 


i  of  Chris 


le  female  fom>  reMilied 


>t  is  the  I 


Thilse 


4.  The  Shakers  assign  I 
beavens  and  hells.  The! 
lediluvians,  ai 


e  repudiated  » 

id  Scripture. 

ach  reveUtion  or  rye  I 


"the  spirits  in  prison"  (I  Pel.  iii,  19).  To  the  tetoiU 
hell,  Gehenna,  they  conuini  the  Jews  and  bealben  ibc 
died  beforethe  coming  of  Jesus;  the  second  heaven  be- 
ing Parailise,  which  was  prumised  to  the  ihief  on  the 
cross.  The  third  dispensation  is  Ibat  of  the  Church  of 
Ihe  linl  appearing  of  Christ,  and  to  its  heaven  Paul 
was  caughl  up.  The  fourth  heaven  is  now  furminE;; 
in  it  Jesus  and  mother  Ann  resi>le,  and  to  ii  all  wil!  fp 

peneities  and  lusts  are  destroyed.  It  ia  the  heaven  el 
heavens,  and  lo  it  will  be  gathered  all  who  acrepi  ibr 
doctrines  of  the  Shakers  here,  and  all  in  the  lower  btJb 
and  heavens  who  shall  yet  accept  them. 

6.  They  hold  lo  oral  confession  of  sin  as  neceanir 
to  receive  power  lo  overcome  it.  They  also  believe  in 
the  power  of  some  of  iheir  members  ta  heal  divuFf 
by  prayer  and  dietetics.  They  believe  themstivfe  i« 
be  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Uoly  Spirit, 

complimenis,  or  to  play  at  games  of  chance. 

6,  The  .Shakers  are  spirilualists  in  a  practical  Hot. 
They  hold  Swedenborg  f>  be  the  angel  of  spirituali^ 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii,  and  regard  Ibe  apiritualiaic 
movcmenl  as  a  preparation  of  the  people  lo  renin 
their  doctrines.  For  a  study  of  their  peculiar  vievsx 
refer  the  reader  to  A  Sefedioa  of  Hfma,  etc  {  WaUf 
vliet,  O.,  18S3) ;  MiilemiiBl  H3KIU  (Canlcrbury.  N.  E 
1847) ;  /'i/?«i  Fears  in  the  Senior  Onitr  of  Shakn 


Shaker  Worship— the  Dancei 


A  naig,Samd,amd  Diiiiiiii  RoU  and  flafJi;en^  (,l>iiS); 
Tilt  Durim  Book  of  Uutg  <otd  Eltrmd  Witihm  i£tMet- 
bury,  N.  H.,  1849). 

[IL  Worihip.  —  la  their  mode  of  wonbip  the;  are 
reniBrkable  fur  (hrir  tudiit  uf  dantiiig  to  expresa  the 
joy  they  h»vo  in  the  Lord,  Tlicy  euter  their  houM 
of  worship  Mnd  lineel  in  ulent  prayer,  then  rise  and 
futm  ia  regiiUr  ctilumati,  the  men  on  one  side  and  Che 
icumen  un  the  other.  Several  men  and  women  then 
cammence  a  tune,  while  every  other  petwin  danciis, 
ke«pingtiniea'iiniraLly  for  at  least  hair  an  hour.  The 
hymna  or  "•|«rLtual  songs"  which  they  ting  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Shakers  to  be  brought  la  them,  almost 
wiihout  exception,  from  the  "  spiril-laiid  i"  also  tbe  urs 
to  which  these  songs  are  sung.  When  dancing  ia  over, 
the  seats  are  placed  and  an  eKhartation  be^ns,  then. 


Shaker  Costomec 

:,FoUhtoflke  World;  Jfarptr'i  Itagaziae,  xv,  H6 

;  Mtnden,  Diet.  Iff  Churcha;  NordhufT,  Ccmniunu- 

Sod/tia  o/the  United  Suun  (N.  Y.  1875),  p.  117  sq. 

Hindu  mythology,  is  the  consort  of  Siva, 


r  praclie 


eral  faflts,  and  have  no  order  of  persons  regularly  edu- 
cated for  the  ministrv. 

IV.  rrmporaWiu.'— The  Shakers  have  a  minislTy 
composed  of  two  brethren  and  two  sisicrv,  who  have 
the  oversight  of  from  one  to  four  societies;  also  each 
family  in  every  society  has  four  elders,  two  brethren 
and  two  sisters,  who  hare  charge  uf  the  fanitly.  There 
are  three  classes  of  members:  (1.)  Novitiates:  those  who 
accept  the  doctrines  of  the  society,  but  do  not  enter  into 
temporal  cDnneclion  with  it,  remaining  with  their  own 
'     "  ■  "■  g  their  own  property.     (2.)  Jii 


whom  be  loved  so  greaily  that  despair  led  him  u 
out  one  of  bis  hairs  on  the  occasion  of  her  death.  Her 
father  had  oflended  Siva,  and  she  resented  the  insult 
lo  such  an  extent  that  she  laid  aside  the  body  she  had 
received  from  him,  and  was  bom  again  aa  Parvati. 

ShakTB.  i[i  H  iiidf)  mythology,  is  Visbitu's  eelebntied 
weapon — a  circular  plate  endoweil  with  reason,  inflicting 
morlal  wounds  and  reluming  to  the  god  after  perform- 
ing  its  mission  of  punishment.     The  inhabilanis  of  the 

ilar  weapon,  which  becomes  terrible  in  their  hands.    It 

and  keen -edged  about  the  circumference.  It  may  be 
thrown  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feel,  and  will  pene- 
iTste  the  moat  approved  armor.— VoUmer,  IT^nei^,  d. 
MylhoL  s.  V, 

indft  sect,  the  worshippers 


r   the   go.1 
oulas,  priests,  «nd  festivais.     They 


,  ,  y  to  the  society,  or,  if  so.  only 
conditionally,  and  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  it 
back,  though  without  interest.  (3.)  Seniors,  those 
who,  after  a  satisfactory  probation,  enter  Into  a  contract 
ui  consecrate  themselves,  their  services,  and  their  prop- 
erty to  the  society,  never  to  be  reclaimed  by  them  or 
their  legal  heirs.  Before  joining  the  society  the  candi- 
date must  pay  all  debts,  discharge  all  bonds  and  trusts, 
reiiimnce  all  contracts,  and,  in  short,  separate  honorably 
fn>m  the  world.    The  Shakers  are  republican  in  their 

the  government.  They  are  orderly,  temperate,  and  fru- 
gs],  cultivating  the  soil  with  great  success,  and  also  en- 
gaging in  other  branches  of  trade.  They  have  pub- 
lished Mnce  1870  the  Sknlx<-  and  Shahrem,  a  monthly, 
edited  by  F.  W.  Erans  and  Antoinette  Do-dittle  (Mount 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.).     See  Burder,  UitL  o/Brlu/ionii  Gard- 


en their  bodies,  form 
reject  animal  fnud,  b 

come  mendicants.     See  Ward,  lliit.  oflht  fliadooi, 

Bhalak.    See  Cokhorant. 

BbalaL     See  Uaher-bhalal-habh-baz. 

Sha'lem  (t<eb.£AuJan',D^d,jq/e;  Satnar.BlblS; 
Sept.  ^a\i)ii,  Vulg.  Salem)  appears  in  the  A.V.  aa  the 
"      •  Sheohen  


m  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen. 


B).    Us. 


swever,  that 

here  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence 
ahould  be  rendered  "Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of 
Sbechem"  (OStf  I"*?  Dbd  apS^  Stav).  Our  trans- 
lators hare  foliowed  the  Sepu,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Vulg. 
among  ancient,  and  Luther's  among  modem,  venions, 
in  all  of  which  Shslem  is  tresled  as  a  proper  name,  and 
considered  as  a  town  dependent  on  or  related  lo  Shechem. 
Anil  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a 
modem  village  bearing  the  name  oSSalim  In  a  portion 
to  a  certain  degree  consislent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative  when  so  inierpreied,  vii.  three  miles  east 
of  Nabltis  (the  ancient  Sheehem),  and  therefore  between 
it  and  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the  preceding  verse  (ver. 
17)  leaves  Jacob  settled  (Rubuuun,  Bii.  Ba.  u,  279; 
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SHALLUM 


Wilson,  Bible  Lftndt,  ii,  72;  Van  de  Yelde,  Syr,  and  Pal 
ii,  302,  834;  Schwan,  Palett,  p.  151 ).  But  there  are 
several  considerations  which  weigh  very  rooch  against 
this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  See 
Jacob. 

1.  If  Shalem  were  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  ch.  xxxiv ;  and  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed  from  the  situation  in 
which  tradition  has  so  appropriately  placed  them  to 
some  spot  farther  eastward  and  nearer  to  Sallm.  Euse> 
bius  and  Jerome  felt  this,  and  they  accordingly  make 
Sychem  and  Salem  one  and  the  same  {Onomast,  under 
both  these  heads).     See  Sychkm. 

2.  Though  east  of  NablCks,  Sallm  does  not  appear  to 
lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  vallev.  The  road  from  Sak{kt  to  Nablfts 
would  be  either  by  Wady  Maleh,  through  Teyasir,  Tu- 
bas, and  the  Wady  Bid&n,  or  by  Kerawa,  YanOn,  and 
Beit-Furlk.  The  former  passes  two  miles  to  the  north, 
the  latter  two  miles  to  the  south,  of  Sallm,  but  neither 
approaches  it  in  the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxxiii,  18  seems  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 
But  see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  p.  146.    See  Shbchkm. 

8.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is  in  favor  of  treating 
shalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among  the  ancients, 
Joeephus  (by  his  silence,  A  nt,  i,  21 ),  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the 
Arabic  Version ;  among  the  modems,  the  Veneto-Greek 
Version,  Rashi,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  (v4fmo/.  on 
Seder  Olam),  Ainsworth,  Reland  {Palast^  and  Dissert. 
Misc.\  Schumann,  RosenmltUer,  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibel 
fur  ^^iz^J^Art.), Tuch,  Baomgarten,  Gesenius  {Thesaur, 
p.  1422),  Zunz  (24  Bucher,  and  Handwh,\  De  Wette, 
Luzzatto,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Lange,  Philippson — all 
these  take  shalem  to  mean  ^safe  and  sound,"  and  the 
city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to  be  the  city  of  She- 
chem. — Smith.  This  view  u  also  confirmed  bv  the  evi- 
dent  allusion  in  this  term  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii,  21).  Hitzig  (on  Jer, 
xlif  5)  would  make  Shalem  the  name  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  46).  Comp.  Hackett,  Illustrations 
of  Script,  p.  193  sq.     See  Pkacr. 

4.  This  question  is  somewhat  complicated  with  the 
position  of  the  Shalim  of  the  New  Test.  (John  iii,  21)  j 
but  the  two  places  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  See 
Salim. 

Sha'lim  (Heb.  ShaSUm',  &*^br^,  region  o( foxes ; 
Sept  £fyaAc/i,  v.  r.  £aaX€i/x,  'Eavairi/i),  a  region  (]^1?K, 
"  land'*)  through  which  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  went  in 
search  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  is  identi- 
fied by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  156)  with  Shualj  near  Oph- 
rah  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17).  **  It  appears  to  have  lain  between 
the  '  land  of  Shalisha'  and  the  '  land  of  Yemini'  (proba- 
bly, but  by  no  means  certainly,  th<t  of  Benjamin).  In 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  route — its  starting- 
point  and  termination  no  less  than  its  whole  course — ^it 
is  very  difficult  to  hazard  any  conjecture  on  the  position 
of  Shalim.  The  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  had  no  connection  with  Shalem  or  with 
the  modem  Sallm  east  of  NablCls  (though  between  these 
two  there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the  *land  of 
Shual'  (q>  v.),  the  situation  of  which  appears,  from  some 
circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to  be  almost  neces- 
sarily fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taiyibeh,  i.  e.  nearly 
six  miles  north  of  Michmash,  and  about  nine  from  Gibeah 
of  Saul."— Smith.    See  Ram  ah. 

Sbarisha  [some  Shali'shal  (Heb.  Shalishah% 
n^bd,  perhaps  triangle;  Sept.  TLaKiaod  v.r.  ZtXxa),  a 
district  C]^'!?^, "  land")  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search 
of  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  apparently  lay 
1)ctwecn  "Mount  Ephraim"  and  the  "land  of  Shaa- 
lim,"  a  specification  which,  with  all  its  evident  precise- 
ncss,  is  irrecogiiisable,  because  the  extent  of  Mount 


Ephraim  is  so  uncertain;  and  Shaalim,  though  pmbt- 
bly  near  Taiyibeh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  ihcve.  The 
difficulty  u  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at  SariM  or 
Kkirbet  SdriSf  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jeraaakoi, 
south  of  Abu  Gosh  (I'obler,  Jhritte  Wamd.  p.  178),  which 
some  have  proposed.  If  the  land  of  Shalisha  ooatain^d. 
as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the  place  caUed  Baal-shaliiha 
(2  Rings  iv,  42),  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  v. " Beth  Saltsba**!,  lay 
fifteen  Roman  (or  twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lvdd. 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  SauFs  route  would  be 
changed.  The  wordis  Eglatk  ShaUskiyah  in  Jer.  xlviii, 
84  (A.  V.  "  a  heifer  of  three  years  old")  are  In-  sume 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  naoied  Shali- 
sha. But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  op  the  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appropriate  for  thai  of 
Saul— Smith.  LieuU  Conder  proposes  (Teni  Work  a 
Palest,  ii,  339)  to  identify  Shalisha  with  Kefr  SkOtK  a 
mined  village  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  £|ihraim, 
situated  on  the  80«ith  side  of  Wady  Azzun,  which  mm 
into  the  river  Ranah  (Robinson,  iMter  Besearckety  p,  136, 
note);  but  there  is  nothing  special  to  recommend  the 
site  except  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  nanie& 
See  Ramah. 

Shal'lecheth  [some  Skalk'chetlt]  (Heb.  Skalle- 
hetkf  n:^0,  overtkrow ;  Sept.  iratrro^optov),  the  name 
of  a  gate  on  the  west  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  porters  Shnppim  and  Hoeah  (I  Chnm. 
xxvi,  16).  As  it  led  to  Mount  Zion  by  the  ' 
(later  the  bridge),  it  probably  was  that  called 
(Coponius)  in  the  Talmud  {Middotk^  i,  3).  It  is  prob- 
ably also  identical  with  the  gate  Sur  (2  Kings  xi,  6)  et 
that  of  the  "  Foundation"  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  5).  If,  bow- 
ever,  the  causeway  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
water  is  now  conveyed  to  the  Haram,  the  frate  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  at  the  present  Bab  SiUileJk,  mucb 
farther  north.     See  Temple. 

Shaiaum  (Heb.  SkaUum\  04^^,  retrHmfiam;  SepC 
usually  ScAXov/a),  the  name  of  at  least  twelve  Hebrews^ 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Naphtali  (1  Chron.  vii,  ISi, 
called  also  Shillkm  (Gen.  xlvi,  24).    B.C.  1874. 

2.  The  third  in  descent  from  Simeon,  son  of  Shsnl 
and  father  of  Mibsam  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  Son  of  Sisamai  and  father  of  Jekamiah,  of  the 
house  of  Sheshan  and  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  40, 
41).    KC.  post  1300. 

4.  Son  of  Kore,  and  chief  of  the  portere  of  the  sanctu- 
ary in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  ix,  17  sq.,  31).  B.C«  dr. 
1050.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  Shallum  whose  descend- 
ants returned  from  capdvity  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  x,  24 ;  Neh. 
vii,  45).  He  is  apparently  elsewhere  called  MeskuUam 
(xii,  25),  Meshelemiak  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1),  and  Shele- 
miak  (ver.  14).  He  was  perhaps  also  the  same  with 
the  '*  father"  of  Maaseiah  in  Jer.  xxxv,  4. 

5.  Son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah,  a  hiirh-priest 
(1  Chron.  vi,  12, 13 ;  ix,  11),  and  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  the 
scribe  (Ezra  vii,  2).  RC  post  950.  He  is  called  Sai- 
lumvs  by  Josephus  (TiaKkovfiOQ,,  Ant.  x,  8,  6).  He  is 
the  MeshuUam  of  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11.    See 

HlOH-PRIEST. 

6.  The  sixteenth  king  of  IsraeL  His  father's  name 
was  Jabesh.  In  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II  (B.C.  781),  the  lather's  son  Zecba- 
riah  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by  Sballom 
(B.C.  769),  who  by  this  act  extinguished  the  dynasty  of 
Jehu,  as  was  predicted  (2  Kings  x,  30).  See  Jkhc; 
Zkchariah.  Shallum  then  mounted  the  throne,  but 
occupied  it  only  one  month,  being  opposed  and  slain  by 
Menahem,  who  ascended  the  throne  thus  vacated  (xr, 
10-15).    See  Israeu  Kingdom  op. 

7.  The  father  of  Jehizkiah,  which  latter  was  one  of 
the  leading  Ephraimites  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii,  12),    RC.  ante  740. 

8.  The  son  of  Tikvah  and  husband  of  the  propbetcs 
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Hii]dah(2King8xxii,14).  Kacir.6d0.  He  appears 
to  have  beeu  the  custodian  of  the  sacerdotal  wardrobe 
(2  Cbron.  xxxiv,  22).  He  was  probably  the  same  with 
Jeremiah's  uncle  (Jer.  xxxii,  7). 

9.  King  of  Judkh^son  of  Joeiah  (Jer.  xxii,  11),  better 
known  as  Jehoabaz  II  (q.  v.).  Hengstenberg  (CArwto/- 
ogy  of  the  Old  Test,  ii,  400,  Eng.  trausL)  regards  the 
name  as  symbolical, "  the  recompensed  one,"  and  given 
to  Jehoabaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  God  rec- 
ompensed according  to  his  deserts.  This  would  be 
plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found  in  the  prophecy ; 
but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last  place  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical  name,  and  Shallum  is 
more  probably  the  original  name  of  the  king,  which 
was  changed  to  Jehoabaz  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoabaz 
or  Shallum,  and  Zedekiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two 
last  Zedekiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  there- 
fore that  Shallum  was  the  thii'd,  not  the /ourthf  son  of 
Joaiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chron.  iii.  15.— Smith. 

3.0.  A  priest  of  the  descendants  of  Bani,  who  had 
taken  a  strange  (i.  e.  idolatrous)  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezra  x,  42).    B.C.  457. 

3.1.  One  of  the  Levitical  porters  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  24).    B.C.  457. 

3.2.  Son  of  Halohesh  and  *'  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Jerusalem/*  who,  with  hb  daughters^  aided  in  building 
the  walls  (Neh.  iu,  12).    B.C.  445. 

Shal'lon  (Heb.  ShaUun\  "i^l^U,  another  form  of 
Shallum,  retribution  ;  Sept.  £aXw/i(tf v),  son  of  0>I-ho- 
zeh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  the  Mizpah ;  he  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  spring  gate  and  *'  the  wall 
of  the  pool  of  Has-shelach'*  (A.y.  "Siloah'*)  belonging 
to  the  king's  garden,  "even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go 
down  from  the  city  of  David"  (Neh.  iii,  15).    KC.  445. 

Shal'mai  (Hebw  margin  in  Ezra  Shalmay%  *^pV^, 
my  thanh;  text  Skamlay',  *^\'0^\  Sept.  ZcXa/ii;'  in 
Neh.  ScUmojf'f  ^G^b,  my  garments;  Sept.  ZeX/icOi  oi^c 
of  the  head  Nethinim  whose  descendants  retunied  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  li,  46 ;  Neh.  vii,  48). 
B.C  ante  536. 

fihal'man  (Heb.  Shabnan',  yAxo,  perhaps  Persian, 
Jire-'worshipper ;  Sept.  SaXafuii/;  Vulg.  8almana\  a 
name  occurring  bet  once  (Hos.  x,  14,  ''as  Shalman 
spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle").  It  appears  to 
he  an  abbreviated  form  of  Shalmaneser  (q.  v.).  Ewald, 
however,  speaks  of  Shalman  as  an  unknown  king,  but 
probably  the  predecessor  of  Pul  {Die  Propketen,  i,  157 ; 
see  Simson,  Der  Prophet  Hosea,  p.  287).  The  Sept 
reading  "lOS  for  *lib2),"as  he  spoiled,"rendeTB  u>q  dpxiaVf 
and  the  Vulgate,  confounding  Shalman  with  the  Zal- 
munnah  of  Judges  (ch.viii),  gives,  from  another  misread- 
ing, a  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,  so  that  Newcome 
ventures  to  translate  "like  the  destruction  of  Zalmun- 
nah  by  the  hand  of  Jerubbaal"  (Gideon).  Indeed,  the 
Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept.  has  U  roif  oikov  tov  'lepo- 
fiodftj  and  the  Alexandrian  has  Ik  tov  oikov  'lipopdaX 
— misreadings  of  the  word  Beth-arbel.  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "Shalma;" 
the  former  for  bK^^M  n*^a  reading  3nKp3,  "by  an 

ambush,''  the  latter  ilK  n'^a, "  Beth-el."  The  Chaldee 
translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  first  letters  of 
the  word  "  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw  the  last 
two.  The  Targum  possibly  regards  "  Shalman"  as  an 
appellative, "the  peaceable,"  following  in  this  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  verse  recorded  by  Rashi, 
whose  note  is  as  follows:  "As  spoilers  that  come  upon  a 
people  dwelling  in  peace,  suddenly  by  means  of  an  am- 
bush, who  have  not  been  warned  against  them  to  flee 
before  them,  and  destroy  all."    See  Beth-arbku 

Shalmane^ser  (Heb.  id.  ^DKS^b'j,  signif.  un- 

certain  [according  toVonBohlen,^re-tM>r«At/7p«r,  with 
which  Gesenius  agrees] ;  on  the  monuments  Salman' 
uzzur,  or  Salman-aser;  Sept.  ^LaXafiava<raapi  but  in 


Tobit  'Evc/icffopoc  by  some  error;  Joseph  us,  ^£a\fiava<f' 
oaprjc ;  Vulg.  Salmanasar)  was  the  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  immediately  before  Sargon,  and  probably  im- 
mediately after  Tiglath-pileser.  He  was  the  fourth  As- 
syrian monarch  of  the  same  name  (Kawlinson,  A  ncient 
Monarchies,  ii,  135  sq.).  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
since  Sargon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  diflTerent  fam- 
ily, and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  authority,  seems 
to  have  destroyed  his  monuments.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  So  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  He  can 
scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne  earlier  than  B.C.  730, 
and  may  possibly  not  have  done  so  till  a  few  years  later. 
See  TiuLATU-piLKSKR.  It  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  accession  that  he  led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Pal- 
estiue,  where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolt- 
ed against  his  authority  (ver.  8).  No  sooner  had  he 
come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  himself  a 
"ser\'ant"  of  the  great  king,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shalmaneser  upon  this  re- 
turned home;  but  soon  afterwards  he  "found  conspiracy 
in  Hoshea,"  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  £g\*pt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence. 
In  BwC.  723  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.C. 
720),  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed ;  Samaria  fell ; 
Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in  prison,  autl 
the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  transported  from  their 
own  country  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  (ver.  4-6;  xviii, 
9-11).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted 
the  siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his 
crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken.  Sargon 
claims  the  capture  as  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  year; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that  Shal- 
maneser took  the  place.  In  xvii,  6,  the  expression  is 
simply  "  the  king  of  Assyria  took  it."  In  xviii,  9,  10, 
we  find,  still  more  remarkably,  "Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  theif  took  it."  Perhaps  Shal- 
maneser died  before  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of 
Sargon's  revolt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his  enemy. 
According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow  the  Phoe- 
nician history  of  Mcnander  of  Ephesus,  Shalmaneser  en- 
gaged in  an  important  war  with  Phoenicia  in  defence 
of  Cyprus  (Ant.  ix,  14,  2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  done  so,  though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus  or 
Menander  made  some  confusion  between  him  and  Sar- 
gon, who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia  and  set  up  a 
memorial  in  Cyprus. — Smith.  Ewald  (Isr,  Gesch.  iii, 
815)  supposes  these  events  to  have  preceded  even  Ho- 
shea's  alliance  with  Egypt,  but  this  is  improbable  (Knu- 
bel,  Jesa.  p.  139  sq.).  According  to  Layard  (Ninecth  and 
Babylon,  p.  48),  he  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Sargon, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  may  yet  turn  out,  however,  that 
he  was  only  a  deputy  or  viceroy,  and  in  that  case  the 
discrepancies  in  this  part  of  the  history  will  receive  a 
ready  solution.    See  Sargon. 

Sha'ma  (Heb.  Shama',  r^!0,  obedient ;  Sept.  2afi- 
fia  V.  r.  ^afifia^d),  the  first  named  of  two  sons  of  Ho- 
than,  who  were  valiant  captains  in  the  body-guani  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).    B.C.  cir.  1020.     See  David. 

Shamaua,  in  Hindis  mythology,  is  the  surname  of 
the  god  of  the  underworld,  signifving  "  the  stream  of 
heU." 

Shamanism  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  framana)  is 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  Asiatic  tribes,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of 
religious  life.  It  is  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and  a  propitia- 
tion of  evil  dsBmons  by  sacrifices  and  frantic  gestures. 
The  adherents  of  this  religion  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  God,  but  do  not  offer  him  any  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  they  worship  gods  of  no  description,  but 
only  dsemonS)  whom  they  suppose  to  be  cruel,  revengeful, 
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and  capricious,  and  who  are  worshipped  by  bloody  sacri- 
fices and  wild  dances.  The  Shamanists  have  no  regular 
priesthood.  The  priests,  or  magicians,  are  men  or  wom- 
en, married  or  single,  and  affect  to  understand  the  se- 
cret of  controlling  the  actions  of  evil  spirits.  When 
they  are  officiating,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  dk-skin, 
hung  with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells.  They 
also  carr}'  staves  carved  at  the  top  into  the  shape  of 
horses'  heads,  also  hung  with  bells;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  these  staves  they  leap  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  They  have  neither  altars  nor  idols,  but  per- 
form their  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  in 
a  forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  are  there  fixed  periods  for  the 
performance  of  their  ceremonies ;  births,  marriages, 
sickness,  uncommon  calamities,  etc.,  are  generally  the 
occasions  which  call  for  them.  The  animal  to  be  sacri- 
ficed is  generally  fixed  upon  b^^  the  Shaman  or  donor, 
and  is  killed  by  tearing  out  its  heart.  The  officiating 
magician  or  priest  works  himself  into  a  frenzy,  and  pre- 
tends or  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  dieroon 
to  whom  worship  is  being  offered.  After  the  rites  are 
over,  he  communicates  to  those  who  consult  him  the 
information  he  has  received.  In  Siberia  the  Shaman 
affected  to  cure  dangerous  diseases,  hurts,  etc.,  sucking 
the  part  of  the  body  the  most  affected  by  pain;  and 
finally  taking  out  of  bis  mouth  a  thorn,  a  bug,  a  stone, 
or  some  other  object,  which  he  shows  as  the  cause  of 
the  complaint.  Very  many  of  its  votaries  have  passed 
over  to  Lamaism,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  a  kind  of  Sha- 
manism, but  infused  with  Buddhistic  doctrines.  See 
Chamberis  Encyclop,  s.v.;  Gardner, /"ai/A^  q/'Me  World, 

S.V. 

Bhamans,  a  Hindd  name  given  to  pious  persons 
among  the  worshippers  of  Buddha ;  a  term  which  passed 
over  from  them  to  the  Tartars  and  inhabitants  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  became  the  title  of  their  priests,  magicians,  and 
physicians.  Hence  Shamanism  is  the  name  given  to 
the  religion  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
Tartar}'  to  Kamtchatka.  By  means  of  enchantments 
they  professed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases,  avert  calami- 
ties, and  acquaint  people  with  the  purposes,  etc,  of  the 
daemons.  By  these  arts  they  acquired  a  great  ascen- 
dency over  the  people.    See  Shamanism. 

Bhamari'ah  (2  Chron.  xi,  19).    See  Shkmariah. 

Shambles  (jioK^Wovy  from  the  Lat.  maceUum,  a 
meat-market).  Markets  for  the  sale  of  meat  appear  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Judsea  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that  most  of  the 
public  butchers  under  the  Romans  were  Gren tiles,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  be- 
cause they  exposed  the  flesh  of  unclean  beasts  for  sale. 
Hence  Paul,  dissuading  the  Corinthian  converts  from 
adopting  Jewish  scruples,  says,  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in 
the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science* sake**  (1  Cor.  x,  25).     See  Alisoema. 

Shame  (usually  D12,  alttyvvtO,  a  painful  sensation, 
occasioned  by  the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation 
and  character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perception  that 
they  are  lost.  It  may  arise,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  from  the 
immediate  detection,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  in  some- 
thing ignominious.  It  may  also  arise  from  native  dif- 
fidence in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  when  surprised 
into  situations  where  they  attract  the  especial  attention 
of  their  superiors.  The  glow  of  shame  indicates,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  mind  is  not  totally  abandoned ; 
in  the  last,  it  manifests  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  deli- 
cate feelings,  united  with  inexperience  and  ignorance 
of  the  world.— Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Modestt. 

Bha'med,  or  rather  Siikmer  (Heb.  She'mer,  *tt:^, 
in  "pause"  Shammer,  ^'^T,  keeper  [but  some  copies 
have  ^Q^];  Sept.  ^tfifiiip  v.  r.  £</x^c  and  £a/i^c; 
Vulg.  Samed),  the  third  named  of  the  three  sons  of  El- 
paal,  and  builder  of  Ono  and  Lod.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii,  12).     B.C.  post  1618. 


Bhamel,  in  HindO  roythologj,  is  the  angel  who 
bears  the  prayers  of  men  to  God. 

Sha'mer  (Heb.  Ske'mer,  IQIQ,  «in  pause"  Ska'- 
mer,  noO,  keeper;  Sept.  ^fipnp  v.  r.  Zw^qp  «»i  2t- 
firjp  respectively),  the  name  of  sevanl  mem  See  also 
Shahkd;  Shkmkr. 

1.  The  second  named  of  four  children  of  Hebcr  (1 
Chron.  vii,  82),  and  father  of  Ahi  and  others  (vcr.  84). 
B.C  perhaps  ante  1668.  In  the  first  of  these  pesMiges 
he  is  called  Shomkr  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Mahli  and  father  of  Bani,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  46).    B.a  perhapa  dr.  1668. 

Bham'gar  (Heb.  Shamgar%  ^|^D,  po«sibly  tword 
[comp.  Samgar^;  Sept.  Sa/iryap,  Josephus  ^avayor 
poc)f  son  of  Anath,  and  third  judge  of  Israel.  KC 
1429.  It  is  possible,  from  his  patronymic,  that  Sbam- 
gar  may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtalt,  since  Beth- 
auath  is  in  that  tribe  (Judg.  i,  33).  Ewald  conjectures 
that  he  was  of  Dan— an  opinion  in  which  Bcrtheau  (On 
Judg,  tu,  31)  does  not  coincide.  Since  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  and 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  6, 10;  v,  18),  we  seem  to  have  a  point 
of  contact  between  Shamgar  and  Barak.  It  i»  not 
known  whether  the  only  exploit  recorded  of  him  was 
that  by  which  his  authority  was  acquired.  It  is  said 
that  he  "  slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with 
an  ox  goad"  (iii,  31).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  labur- 
ing  in  the  field,  without  any  other  weapon  than  tbe  long 
staff  armed  with  a  strong  point  used  in  urging  and 
guiding  the  cattle  yoketl  in  the  plough  [see  Goai*}^ 
when  he  perceived  a  party  of  the  Philistines^  whom, 
with  the  aid  of  the  husbandmen  and  neighbr»rs,  he  re- 
pulsed with  much  slaughter.  The  date  and  dnratinn 
of  his  government  are  not  stated  in  Scriptnre  (Jose- 
phus \_A  nt.  V,  4,  3]  says  it  lasted  less  than  one  year), 
but  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  end  of  ibat  long 
period  of  repose  which  followed  the  deliverance  under 
Ehud.  He  is  not  expressly  called  a  judge,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  effected  more  than  a  very  partial  and 
transient  relaxation  of  the  Philistine  oppression  under 
which  Israel  groaned ;  and  the  next  period  of  Israel's 
declension  is  dated,  not  from  Shamgafs,  but  from  Ehud's 
ascendency  (Judg.  iv,  I) ;  as  if  the  agency  of  Shamgar 
were  too  occasional  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history-. 
The  heroic  deed  recorded  of  him  was  probably  a  aolitanr 
effort,  prompted  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  at  the  moment, 
and  failing  of  any  permanent  result  from  not  being  fol- 
lowed up  either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  bis  country- 
men. In  Shamgar's  time,  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  in- 
forms us  (v,  6),  the  condition  of  the  people  was  so  de- 
plorably insecure  that  the  highways  were  forsaken,  and 
travellers  went  through  by-ways,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  vilUges  were  abandoned  for  the  walled 
towns.  Their  arms  were  apparently  taken  from  them, 
by  the  same  policy  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same 
people  (iii,  81 ;  v,  8 ;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii,  19-22). 
From  the  position  of  "  the  Philistines'*  in  1  Sam.  xii,  9, 
between  **  Moab**  and  *'  Hazor,"  the  allusion  seems  to  be 
to  the  time  of  Shamgar.     See  Judges. 

Bhamhusai,  iu  Hindd  mythology,  is  an  angel  who 
resisted  the  creation  of  man,  and  was  therefore  cast  out 
from  God. 

Bham'^huth  (Heb.  8hamhuth%  r^inrr,  piob.  dt*- 
olation;  Sept.  ^afjiaiti^  v.  r.  ^LaXatu^\  Vulg.  Samaoth\ 
the  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  in  David  s  arrange- 
ment of  his  army  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8).  RC  1020.  His 
designation  TTJt^n,  hajf-ffizrdckj  i,  e.  the  Tiar&ch,  it 
perhaps  for  *^n^f  n,  haz-zarchif  the  Zarhite,  or  descend- 
ant of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  lists  in  1  Chron.  xi,  xxvii,  it  would  seem  that  Sham- 
huth  is  the  same  as  Shammoth  (q.  v.)  the  Harorite<— 
Smith. 

Shamir.    See  Bribr;  Diamosid. 

Bha'mir  (Heb.  Shamir',  *1^01^,  a  sharp  jyoutf,  as  of 
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a  thom  [text  in  Cbron.  Skamur*,  *ni|Qd,  tried] ;  Sept. 
l^fiio,  V.  r.  [in  Josh.]  £a^cipf  [in  Judg.]  ^afuiptiaf 
[in  Chron.]  Sa/juip)f  the  name  of  two  places  and  of  a 
man. 

1.  A  town  in  the  raonntain  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV,  48),  where  it  is  named  in  connection  with  Jattir  and 
iSocoh,  in  the  group  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  tribe, 
west  of  sooth  from  Hebron.  Keil  (jComment,  ad  loc) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  ruined  site  Um  Skaumerah 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (Bib,  Ret.  1st  ed.  iii,  Append,  p. 
115),  which  is  perhsps  the  Somerah  suggested  by  Lieut. 
Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  339),  although  the 
position  of  neither  is  exactly  indicated.  We  venture 
to  suggest  its  possible  identity  with  the  mined  village 
mnUeh  south-west  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  ibid,  p.  116), 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  required,  being  three 
miles  west  of  Juttah. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x,  I,  2).  It  is 
singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should  have 
taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own  tribe.  We 
may  acooant  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  was  overrun,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  or  other  marauders,  of  whose  incursions  noth- 
ing whatever  is  told  ns — though  their  existence  is  cer- 
tain— driving  Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out  of 
li«achar  allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are  but 
conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any  statement 
of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topographers. 
Schwan  {Palest,  p.  151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  SO' 
nurj  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which  has  some 
claims  to  be  Beihulia),  situated  in  the  mountains,  half 
way  between  Samaria  and  Jenln,  about  eight  miles  from 
each.  Van  de  Yelde  {Memoir,  p.  348)  proposes  Khir- 
h-t  Sammer,  a  mined  site  in  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Jordan  valley,  ten  miles  east-southeast  of  Nablfts. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  names  Shamir  and 
Samaria,  as  proposed  in  the  Alex.  Sept.  (see  above),  be- 
yond the  accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
f<^rm  of  the  latter  in  that  version  and  in  our  own,  it  be- 
ing correctly  Shommn. — Smith. 

3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Michah,  and  a  servant 
in  the  sanctuary  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  24). 
RC.  dr.  10-20. 

SHAMIR  m  Jewthr  TBAomoK.     In  the  Pirke 
A  hoik,  V,  8,  we  read  that  **  ten  things  were  created  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,"  among  which  was  also  the 
'*  Shamir.**     According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Shamir 
was  a  little  worm  by  the  aid  of  which  Moses  fitted  and 
polished  the  gems  of  the  ephod  and  the  two  tables  of 
the  law,  Solomon  the  stones  of  the  Temple.    On  1  Kings 
vi,  7,  "  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building,"  D. 
Kimchi  writes  thus .  **  By  means  of  a  worm  called  Sha- 
mir, when  placed  on  a  stone,  it  split.     Although  not 
larger  than  a  barleycorn,  the  Shamir  was  so  strong  that 
by  it«»  touch  mountains  were  removed  from  their  places, 
and  the  hardest  stones  were  easily  split  and  shaped. 
By  means  of  this  worm  Solomon  prepared  the  stones 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple.     But  who  gave  it  to 
him?    An  eagle  brought  it  ui  him  from  the  Paradise, 
as  it  is  written,  *  He  spake  of  beasts  and  of  fowl'  (1  Kings 
iv,33).   But  what  did  he  speak  to  the  fowl?    He  asked 
where  the  Shamir  was.     The  eagle  went  and  fetched 
the  Shamir  from  Eden.  By  means  of  this  Shamir  Moses 
prepared  the  stones  of  the  ephod  and  the  first  and  the 
Beoond  tables^    This  is  the  tradition."    As  to  the  tra- 
dition to  which  Kimchi  refers,  so  far  as  Solomon  is  con- 
cerned, the  Talmud  (Tr.  Giftiti,  fol.  68,  coL  1)  contains 
a  pretty  story,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Jewish  leg- 
CQdaxy  lore.    The  story  mus  as  follows: 


"  Solomon  asked  the  rabbins,  How  shall  I  bnfld  (the  Tem- 
ple wltliout  the  Hbe  of  Iron)?  They  referred  him  to  the 
worm  Shamir  which  Moses  had  employed.  How  coald  It 
be  found f  They  replied,  Tie  a  he  and  she  devil  together; 
perhaps  they  know  it  and  will  tell  thee.  This  being  done, 
they  said,  we  do  not  know  it ;  perhaps  Asmodeus,  the 
king  of  the  devils,  will  tell  thee.  But  where  Is  be  to  be 
found?  They  answered  that  on  a  certain  mountain  he 
had  dng  a  hole,  filled  it  with  water,  covered  it  with  a  stone, 
and  sealed  it  with  his  ring.  Every  day  he  also  ascends  on 
high  and  learns  in  the  school  above ;  then  he  comes  down 
to  study  In  the  school  below.  He  then  eoes  and  examines 
his  seal,  opens  the  hole,  and  drinks ;  after  this  he  seals  it 
up  asain  and  goes  awny.  He  (Solomon)  then  sent  Benai- 
at),  the  son  or  Jeboiado,  and  gave  him  a  chain  on  which 
was  Inscribed  Shem  hantmephorash  (1.  e.  the  Tetragrnm- 
maton),  and  a  ring  upon  which  was  also  inscribed  the 
name,  and  a  little  wool  and  wine.  When  Benninh  had 
come  to  the  mountain,  he  made  n  pit  nnder  that  of  A^mo- 
dens,  made  the  water  mn  off,  and  stopped  the  hole  with 
the  wooL  He  then  made  a  pit  above  the  firvt,  poured  some 
wine  into  it,  covered  it,  and  climbed  on  a  tree.  When  A(>- 
roodeus  came  back,  examined  his  seal,  and  opened  the  pit 
and  found  the  wine,  he  said,  It  is  written  (Pr«>v.  xx,  I) 
*Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging:  and  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise  ;*  and  it  is  also  writ- 
ten (Hoe. Iv,  11)  'Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine  take 
away  the  heart,'  and  did  not  drink.  But  being  verv  dry, 
he  could  not  restrain  himself,  drank,  became  drunk,  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  Benaiah  then  descended  from 
the  tree,  pnt  the  chain  aronnd  him  and  fastened  It.  When 
AKmodens  woke  up,  he  was  almost  ragins,  but  Benaiah 
said.  The  name  of  thy  Lord  is  upon  thee,  ine  name  of  thy 
Lord  is  upon  thee !  After  this  ino  two  set  out  On  their 
way  they  came  to  a  date-tree,  which  Aamodeus  broke ; 
then  to  a  honse,  which  he  overtnrned ;  then  to  a  widow's 
cottase,  which  he  would  have  destroyed  also,  were  it  not 
for  the  poor  woman  that  came  out  and  entreated  him. 
When  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  he  broke  a  bone 
and  said,  So  is  it  written  (Prov.  xxv,  16),  *A  sod  tongue 
breaketh  a  bone.*  When  they  had  come  to  the  palace, 
he  was  not  brought  before  the  king  Tor  three  days.  On 
the  first  day  Asmodeus  asked  why  the  king  did  not  let 
him  come  before  him.  They  said.  He  has  been  drinking 
too  much.  At  this  he  took  a  brick  and  set  it  upon  another, 
and  they  went  to  Solomon  and  told  him  what  Asmodeus 
had  done.  The  kine  said,  *  Go  and  give  him  more  to  drink.' 
On  the  second  day  be  asked  again  why  he  was  not  brongbt 
before  the  king.  They  answered,  because  he  bad  eaten 
too  much.  At  this  he  took  the  bricks  down  and  placed 
them  on  the  gronnd.  When  the  king  heard  thir*,  he  told 
the  servants  to  give  him  little  to  eat.  On  the  third  day 
Asmodeus  was  brouKht  before  the  king,  took  a  measure, 
meted  out  four  cubits,  threw  it  awav,  and  i^aid  to  the  kins. 
When  thou  dlest,  thou  wilt  have  but  four  cubits  in  the 
world.  Thon  host  conquered  the  whole  world,  and  art 
not  satisfied  till  thon  hast  subdued  me  also.  Solomon 
replied,  I  want  nothing  of  thee :  I  will  build  the  Temple, 
and  need  for  it  the  Shamir.  Asmodeus  answered.  It  is 
not  mine,  but  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  sea,  which  he 
only  gives  to  the  wild  cock  that  is  fuithfnl  to  him  because 
of  the  oath.  Botwbatdoes  hedowithit?  He  lakes  it  up 
to  the  monntains,  where  none  dwell,  onts  it  on  the  moun- 
tain rocks  and  splits  the  moan  lain,  ana  then  takes  it  away. 
He  then  takes  the  seed  of  trees,  throws  it  there,  and  a 
dwelling-place  is  prepared :  hence  he  is  called  a  mountain 
artificer  (ftaggar  tura).  When  they  bad  found  the  nest 
of  the  wild  cock  containing  younfi[  ones,  they  covered  the 
nest  with  glass.  When  the  parent  oird  came  and  could  not 
get  in,  he  went  and  fetched  the  Shamir  and  pnt  It  on  the 
kIoss.  But  Benaiah  shouted  so  loud  that  the  bird  dropped 
the  Shamir,  which  Benaiah  then  took.  The  bird  went 
away  and  hanged  himself  for  having  violated  the  oath." 

(B.P.) 

Shain'ma  (Heb.  8hctmma\  KBd,  astonishment  or 
desolation;  Sept.  l^fxfxd  v.  r.  Sofia  and  £e^d),  the 
eighth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe 
of  Asber  (1  Chron.  vii,  87).     B.C.  post  1658. 

Sham^mah  (Heb.  Skammah*,  H^d,  astonishment 
QT  desolation^  the  name  of  four  or  five  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  Sofic  V.  r.  in  Chron.  l&oftfti.)  Son  of  Reu- 
el  and  head  of  a  family  among  Esau's  descendants  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  18,  17;  1  Chron.  i,  87).     RC.  ante  1850. 

2.  (Sept.  Yafia  v.  r.  ^fifio.)  The  third  son  of 
Jesse  and  brother  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  xvii, 
18).  From  these  two  passages  we  learn  that  he  was 
present  at  David's  anointing  by  Samuel,  and  that  with 
his  two  elder  brothers  he  joined  the  Hebrew  army  in 
the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with  the  Philistines.  B.C. 
1068.  He  is  elsewhere,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  name, 
called  Shimka  [q.  v.]  (1  Chron.  xx,  7),  Siiimeau  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  8, 82),  and  Shim3Ia  (1  Chron.  ii,  18). 
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3.  (Sept.  Xafiata  ▼.  r.  Sa/ifteacO  The  son  of  '*  Agee 
the  Hararite,"  and  one  of  the  three  chief  of  the  thirty 
champions  of  David.  B.C.  1061.  The  exploit  by  which 
he  obtained  this  high  distinction,  as  described  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  11,  12,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  in  1 
Chron.  xi,  12-14  is  ascribed  to  David  himself,  assisted 
by  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dodo.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  Shammah's  exploit  lay  in  the  assistance  which  he 
had  thus  rendered  to  David  and  Eleazar.  It  consisted  in 
the  stand  which  the  others  had  enabled  David  to  make, 
in  a  cultivated  field,  afi^inst  the  Philistines.  Shammah 
also  shared  in  the  dangers  which  Eleazar  and  Jasho- 
beam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  forcing  a  way 
through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify  David's  thirst  for 
the  waters  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16). — Ritto. 
The  scene  of  Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be 
a  field  of  lentiles  (Q'^OTS),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field  of 
barley  (0*^11 37b).  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases  to 
read  "  barley.**  the  words  being  in  Hebrew  so  similar 
that  one  is  produced  from  the  other  by  a  very  slight 
change  and  transposition  of  the  letters  {Dittert,  p.  141). 
It  is  more  likely,  too,  that  the  Philistines  should  attack 
and  the  Israelites  defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of 
lentiles.  In  the  Peshito-Syriac,  instead  of  being  called 
"  the  Hararite,*'  he  is  said  to  be  **  from  the  king's  moun- 
tain," and  the  same  is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat, 
MS.  of  the  Sept.  makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vioc  A<ra 
6  'Apovx^Toc,  where  'Apoviaioc  vas  perhaps  the  orig- 
inal reading).  Josephus  (A  tU,  vii,  12,  4)  ca^ls  him  Ce- 
sabaus  the  son  of  Ilus  ('IXov  fiiv  vio^  Ki|<ra/3aioc  ih 
ovofia) . — Smith. 

4.  (Sept.  Satfia  v.  r.  TaftfiaL)  The  Harodite,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25).  He  u  called  "Sham- 
moth  the  Harorite"  in  1  Chron.  xi,  27,  and  in  xxvii,  8 
"Shamhuth  the  Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the 
true  reading  in  both  to  be  *'  Shamhoth  the  Harodite" 
(Ditteti,  p.  18 1). — Smith.  He  is  evidently  different  from 
the  preceding,  as  still  ranking  among  the  lower  thirty. 

5.  (Sept.  iMfivdv  V.  r.  £a^i/ac*)  In  the  list  of  Da- 
vid's mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  32,  d3,  we  find  **  Jon- 
athan, Shammah  the  Hararite;"  while  in  the  corre- 
sponding verse  of  1  Chron.  xi,  84  it  is  ''Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shage  the  Harante."  Combining  the  two,  Ken- 
nicott proposes  to  read  ''Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha, 
the  Hararite,"  David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in 
( iath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21).  Instead  of  "  the  Hararite,"  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  "  of  the  Mount  of  Olives;"  in  xxiii, 
33,  and  in  1  Chron.  xi, 34,  "of  Mount  Carmel;"  but  the 
origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is  obscure. — Smith. 
The  term  "  Hararite"  (q.  v.)  may  naturally  designate  a 
mountaineer^  i.  e.  one  from  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Not 
only  is  the  name  Shunmah  here  suspicious,  as  having 
already  been  assigned  to  two  men  in  the  list  of  David's 
heroes,  but  the  epithet  "  Shage"  is  suspiciously  similar 
to  "  Agee,"  and  "  Harorite"  to  "  Hararite"  given  above. 
See  David. 

Bharn'mai  [many  Sham'mai'i  (Heb.  8hammay% 
"^B^,  desolate;  Sept.  1  Chron.  ii,  28  ^fifiat;  but  ver. 
32  'AxurafJtfia  [combining  A  hi  with  Shammail ;  ver.  44 
^fiad ;  iv,  17  Iffifidtf  v.  r.  Xafifiad,  'Laiicuj  ^uti)^  the 
name  of  three  men. 

X.  The  elder  of  two  sons  of  Onam,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chron.  ii,  28,  32).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 

2.  Son  of  Kekem  and  father  (founder)  of  Maon,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii,  44,  46).     B.C.  post  1618. 

3.  Sixth  child  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  a 
first  wife  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  RC.  post  1618.  He  was 
possibly  the  same  called  Shimon  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  20. 
*'  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that  these  were  the  chil- 
•drcn  orMered  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Bithiah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  See  Mekku.  The  Sept.  makes  Jether 
the  father  of  all  three.  The  tradition  in  the  QncBst,  in 
Libr,  ParaL  identities  Shammai  with  Moses,  and  Ish- 
bah  with  Aaron"  (Sroitli). 

Shammai  of  Shammai  was  the  colleague  of  Hillel 


the  Great  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  b  as  doaely  anociafted  ia 
Jewish  history  as  are  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pc^nx  in 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  comparatirdy  littk 
b  known  of  him.  Though  one  of  his  maxiois  was  ^  Lee 
the  study  of  the  law  be  fixed,  say  little  and  do  mncli,  and 
receive  every  one  with  the  aspect  of  a  fair  oonntefiance'' 
(^Aboth,  i,  15),  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  for- 
bidding and  uncompromising  temper,  and  in  this  icFpecc, 
as  in  others,  the  counterpart  of  his  illustrioos  eompanioo. 
of  whom,  both  in  their  dispositions  and  diTiaions  on  a 
multitude  of  Rabbinical  questions,  he  waa,  as  we  may  say, 
the  antithesis.  This  antithesis  is  especially  shown  in  the 
famous  controversy  carried  on  between  Hillel  and  Sham- 
mai concerning  the  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath,  and  which 
lent  its  title,  Beza^  i.e.  the  egg,  to  a  whole  Talmudic  trea- 
tise of  79  pages.  Very  graphically  does  deux  Stanley 
describe  the  disputes  of  both  these  sagesu  in  the  fc»llow- 
ing  words:  "The  disputes  between  Hillel  and  Shammai 
turn,  for  the  most  part,  on  points  so  infinitdy  Hctle  that 
the  small  controversies  of  ritual  and  dogma  which  hare 
vexed  the  soul  of  Christendom  seem  great  in  compar- 
ison. They  are  worth  recording  only  as  acooanting  foe 
the  obscurity  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  also  be> 
cause  churches  of  all  ages  and  creeds  may  be  instructed 
by  the  reflection  that  questions  of  the  modes  of  eating 
and  cooking  and  walking  and  sitting  seemed  aa  impor- 
tant to  the  teachers  of  Israel — on  the  eve  of  their  nation  t 
destruction,  and  of  the  greatest  religious  revolutioo  that 
the  world  has  seen — as  the  questions  of  dress  or  post- 
ure, or  modes  of  appointment,  or  vertMil  formulas  hare 
seemed  to  contending  schools  of  Christian  theology" 
{Jewish  Churchy  iii,  501).  Though  each  gave  often  a 
decision  the  reverse  of  the  other,  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fiction 
in  the  practice  of  schools,  these  contrary  decisions  were 
held  to  be  co-ordinate  in  authority,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Talmud,  were  confirmed  as  of  like  authority  by 
a  Bath'Kol  (or  voice  from  heaven) ;  or,  at  least,  while  a 
certain  conclusion  of  Hillers  was  afilnned,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  opposite  one  of  Shammai  was  not  to  t« 
denied  as  heretical  D^nbx  ^'^zn  O^-^^^K  "ibxi  -iJSt 
0^'^n,  "  Both  these  and  these  speak  the  words  of  the 
living  God."  This  saying  passed  for  law,  and  the  ouo- 
tradictory  sayings  f»f  both  these  rabbins  are  perpeto- 
ated  in  the  Talmud  to  this  day.  And  although  both 
were  rabbinically  one,  yet  their  disciples  formed  two  ir- 
reconcilable parties,  like  the  Scotists  and  Thomiats  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  mutual  dissidence  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  strife  of  words,  but  also  in  that  of 
blows,  and  in  some  cases  in  that  of  bloodshed.  So  grtat 
was  the  antagonism  between  them  that  it  waa  said  that 
"  Elijah  the  Tishbite  would  never  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  disciples  of  Shammai  and  HilleL"  Even  in  Jerome's 
times  this  antagonism  between  these  two  schools  lasted, 
for  he  reports  (Comment,  in  Esanam^  viii,  14)  thai  the 
Jews  regarded  them- with  little  favor,  for  Shammai's 
school  they  called  the  "Scatterer,"  and  HillePs  the 
"  Profane,"  because  they  deteriorated  and  corrupted  the 
law  with  their  inventions.  See  Jost,  (7 efcA.  des  Judem' 
thumSf  i,  259  sq.;  Grtitz,  GesdL  d,  Juden^  iii,  178,  ]««, 
205 ;  Edersheim,  Hi^,  of  the  Jewish  Sationj  p.  137 ; 
Rule,  Ui»t,  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  33  sq. ;  Bartoloect, 
Biblioth,  Magna  Rahbimca,  s.  v.  bbn ;  Pick,  The  Scribes 
Bffore  and  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Lutheram  Qnarterfy, 
Gettysburg,  1878),  p.  272.     (R  P.) 

Shammar,  in  Lamaism,  is  the  name  of  three  chie6 
of  the  sect  of  Red-bonnets  among  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama,  neariy  equal  to  the  Dalai-Lama  in  exalted  dig- 
nity. The  first  of  them  lives  in  a  large  convent  at  Tas- 
sisudor,  the  capital  of  Rootan.  A  numeroos  clergy  are 
subordinated  to  these  princes  of  the  Church,  all  of  whose 
members  are  celibates  and  live  in  convents.  Tber  are 
of  different  grades,  inconceivably  numerous  and  widely 
extended,  as  well  as  highly  venerated.  *Vhe  instructioo 
of  the  young  is  altogether  in  their  hands.  Their  con- 
vents are  very  numerous,  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
alone  containing  8000. — Vollmer,  WorterL  d,  Mjfei&L  sl  r. 
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Shammatta  (KPISV),  the  highest  fonn  of  exoom- 
muDication  among  the  Jews.    See  Anathema. 

Bham'motli  (Heb.  ShammotA%  rhT^^,  desolation  ; 
Sept.  So^uutfd,  V.  r.  'SafUtbt  Xaftfiaut&),  the  name  of  a 
penoQ  entitled  ^  the  Harorite,"  one  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chion.  xi,  27) ;  apparently  the  same  with  ^  Sharomah 
the  Harodite**  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25;,  and  with  "Sham- 
huth"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8). 

81ia]imin'&  (Heb.  id.  9^Sdi  renowned;  Sept  2a- 
fiovrfK  in  Numb,  xtii,  4;  ^ftfiovd  in  2  Sam.  v,  14; 
'Safiftaov  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  4,  v.  r.  ^a^aa ;  Xafiaiov  in 
Neh.  xi,  17,  v.  r.  Za/iovi*),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Zaccur  and  the  representotlve  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  among  those  first  sent  by  Moses  to  ex- 
plore Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  4).     B.C.  1667. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David,  by  his  wife  Bathsheba, 
bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xiv,  4).  B.C.  cir. 
1045.  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v,  14  the  same  Heb.  name 
is  Anglicized  ^  Shammuah,"  and  in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  he  is 
called  Shimba  (q.  v.).  In  all  the  lists  he  is  placed  first 
among  the  four  sons  of  Bathsheba;  but  this  can  hardly 
have  been  the  chronological  order,  since  Solomon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bom  next  to  the  infant  which  was 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  connection  with  David  (2  Sam. 
xii,  24). 

3.  A  Levite,  the  gnmdson  of  Jednlthun,  son  of  Ga- 
ImU  and  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi,  17).  B.a  ante  450. 
lie  is  the  same  as  Suemaiah  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Chnm.  ix,  16). 

4.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Bil- 
l^ah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim 
CNeh.  xu,  18).     aa  cir.  500. 

Bhammu'ah  (2  Sam.  v,  14).    See  Shammua. 

Sham'sheral  [usually  Shanuhera't]  (Heb.  Skitm- 
mheratf^^  "^"^OiaiS,  tunlike;  Sept  ^afJUT<tpia  v.  r.  2a/t- 
irapi),  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jeroharo,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  26). 
B.a  post  1500. 

Shamyl,  or  Sohamyl  (i.  e.  Samuel)^  a  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Caucasus,  was  bom  at  Aul  -  Himry,  in 
Northern  Daghestan.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Les- 
f^hian  family  of  rank,  and  early  became  a  zealous  disci- 
ple of  Kasi-Moliah,  the  great  apostle  of  Muridism,  who 
brought  together  the  various  Caucasian  tribes,  and  led 
them  against  the  heretical  Russians.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hamzad  Bey,  the  successor  of  Kasi-Mollah 
(1884),  Shamyl  was  unanimously  elected  imam ;  and 
being  absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes 
which  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  made  numerous 
changes  in  their  religious  creed  and  political  adminis- 
tration. His  military  tactics,  consisting  of  surprises, 
ambuscades,  etc.,  brought  numerous  successes  to  the 
mountaineers.  In  1837  he  defeated  general  Ivelitchi 
but  in  1839  the  Russians  succeeded  in  hemming  Shamyl 
into  Akulgo,  in  Daghestan,  took  the  fortress  by  storm, 
mnd  it  was  supposed  that  he  perished,  as  the  defenders 
were  put  to  the  sword.  But  he  suddenly  reappeared, 
preaching  more  vigorously  than  ever  the  ^holy  war 
against  the  heretics."  In  1843  he  conquered  all  Avares, 
besieged  Mozdok,  foiled  the  Russians  in  their  subse- 
quent campaign,  and  gained  over  to  his  side  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes  which  had  hitherto  favored  Russia.  In  1844 
he  completed  the  organization  of  his  government,  made 
Dargo  his  capital,  and  established  a  code  of  laws  and  a 
svstem  of  taxation  and  intemal  communication.  The 
fortunes  of  war  changed  till  1852,  when  Bariattnsky 
compelled  Shamyl  to  assume  the  defensive,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Religious  indifference 
and  political  dissensions  began  to  undermine  his  power, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  Russia  again  at- 
tempted the  subjection  of  the  Caucasus.  For  three 
years  Shamyl  bravely  held  out,  although  for  several 
months  he  was  a  mere  guerilla  chief,  hunted  from  fast- 
ness to  iastnesB.    At  last  (Sept.  6,  1859),  he  was  sur- 


prised on  the  plateau  of  Ghunib,  and,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  His  wives  and  treasure 
were  spared  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  Alexander 
II.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was  assigned  to  Kaluga,  re- 
ceiving a  pension  of  10,000  rubles.  From  here  he  re- 
moved (December,  1868)  to  Kief,  and  in  January,  1870, 
to  Mecca,  remnining  a  parole  prisoner  of  the  Russian 
government.  He  died  in  Medina,  Arabia,  in  March, 
1871. 
BhaxL    See  Betr-shan. 

Shane,  JTohn  Dabney,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
WAS  bom  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  £dward  Co.,  Ya.,  and 
suidiud  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
tJiat  state.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Cincinnati  Presby- 
tery on  May  81, 1842,  and  shortly  after  ordained  by  tfie 
West  Lexington  Presbytery,  laboring  until  1855  at 
North  Middlcton,  Ky.,  and  with  other  churches  in  that 
region  of  country.  He  retnmed  to  Cincinnati  in  1857, 
and  afterwards  preached  as  occasion  presented  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery.  He  died  Feb.  7, 
18G4.  Mr.  Shane,  from  his  earliest  years,  revealed  a 
passion  for  collecting  and  hoarding  everything  that  had 
any  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  planting  and 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  To  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  bis  life,  he 
declined  the  pastoral  office,  as  he  had  that  of  the  family 
relation,  so  that  he  could  roam  untrammelled  over  thst 
broad  land.  After  his  death,  his  collections  were  sold 
at  auction,  and  realized  about  $3000.  A  large  portion  of 
them  were  secured  through  the  attention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Societv.  See  Wilson,  iVe(6.  Uigt.Almanac,  1865,  p.  119. 
(J.  U  S.) 

Bhane,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churoh,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  O.,  April  9, 
1834,  and  united  with  the  Church  when  about  seventeen 
years  old.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  April 
25, 1857,  and  in  1859  was  received  into  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  after  a  few  months  of  illness, 
died  in  Apollo,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1866.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  ConferenceSy  1866,  p.  21. 

Bhang-t^,  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  which  seem  to  point  him  out  as,  in  their  view, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  tme  God.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  much-disputed  point.  Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  in  hid 
work  Who  it  God  in  China  f  argues  in  favor  of  Shang-te 
as  identical  with  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Otheis 
(and  among  them  Rev.  Mr.  M*Letchie)  maintain  that 
Shang-t^  is  not  a  personal  being  distinct  from  matter, 
but  a  soul  of  the  world.  The  word  is  often  used  by 
Chinese  classical  writers  to  denote  the  power  manifested 
in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  but  is  never  applied 
to  a  self-existent  Almighty  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  In  the  sacred  book  Shoo-kxng  there  are  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  allusions  to  a  great  power  or 
being  called  Shang-te.  The  name  itself,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Hardwick,  imports  august  or  sovereign  ruler. 
To  him  especially  is  offered  the  sacrifice  Loo^,  and  the 
six  Tsong,  beings  of  inferior  rank,  appear  to  constitute 
his  retinue.  In  the  Shoo-long  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  Shang-t^,  "Heaven  is 
supremely  intelligent:  the  perfect  man  imitates  him  (or 
it),  the  ministers  obey  him  (or  it)  with  respect,  the 
people  follow  the  orders  of  the  government."  Others 
maintain  that  in  the  very  oldest  products  of  the  Chinese 
mind  no  proper  personality  has  ever  been  ascribed  to 
the  supreme  power.  Heaven  is  called  the  father  of  the 
universe,  but  only  as  earth  is  called  the  mother.  Both 
are  said  to  live,  to  generate,  to  quicken;  are  made  the 
objects  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Heaven  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  ever-present  law,  order,  and  intelligence.  By 
these  writers  Shang-td  is  believed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  great  '^Anima  mundi,"  energizing  everywhere 
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in  all  the  procenes  of  nature,  and  binding  all  the  parts 
together  in  one  mighty  orgauism. — Gardner,  FaiUiM  of 
tht  World,  8.  V. 

Shanl.    See  Crimson  ;  Scarlet. 

Shank,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  about  1818, 
and  professed  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Oneida  Conference.  In  18M  be  was  transferred  to  the 
Detroit  Conference,  but  his  health  failed  him  in  1866. 
After  a  trip  to  the  sea-coast,  he  returned  to  Fentonville, 
Mich.,  where  he  died  Sept.  80,  1867.  See  MinuUa  of 
Annual  Conferences^  1868,  p.  174. 

Shanks,  Asbury  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina 
in  1808.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1880,  and  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry  in  1881.  His  ordination  of  dea- 
con was  received  in  1838,  and  that  of  elder  in  1835. 
After  fourteen  years  of  labor,  he  located,  studied  law, 
and  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University.  In  1849  he  went  to  Texas,  and  en- 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  East  Texas  Conference  in  1858,  but 
owing  to  ill-health  was  obliged  to  superannuate  in  1859, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct,  20,  1868. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  in  the  practice  of  law  never  compromised  his  minis- 
terial character.  See  Mimties  of  Aimual  Confertncet 
ofM,  E,  Ch,  South,  1868,  p.  288. 

Sha'pham  (Heb.  Shapham',  fi&*J,  hold  [Gesen.] 
or  vifforout  [FUrst],  Sept.  2a0afi  v.  r.  ILa^dr),  the 
chief  second  in  authority  among  the  Gadites  in  the 
days  of  Jotham  (1  Cbron.  v,  12).     B.C.  cir.  750. 

GUia'phan  (Heb.  Shaphan^  "{fi^,  conry ;  Sept  Xa- 
^6v  V.  r.  '2air^ctVi  and  'la^^v  in  2  Kings  xxii),  the 
scribe  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  and  the  father  of  an- 
other of  his  principal  officers.  B.C.  cir.  628.  He  was  the 
son  of  Azaliah  (2  Kings  xxii,  8,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8), 
father  of  Ahikam  (2  Kings  xxii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix,  8),  and  Gemariah  (xxxvi,  10- 
12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (xxxix,  14;  xl,  5,  9, 
11;  xli,  2;  xliii,  6),  Michaiah  (xxxvi,  11),  and  probably 
of  Jaazaniah  (Ezek.  viii,  11).  There  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  as  many  have  done,  that 
Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam,  and  Sbaphan  the  scribe, 
were  different  persons.  The  history  of  Sbaphan  brings 
out  some  points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which 
he  held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account  of  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Levites  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  Kings 
xxii,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xii,  10). 
Ewald  calls  him  minister  of  finance  (GesdL  iii,  697). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  communicated  his 
discovert'  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  he  had  probably 
found  while  making  preparations  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple.  Shaphan  was  intrusted  to  deliver  it  to  the 
king.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the  manner  of  its  discov- 
ery, and  the  conduct  of  the  king  upon  hearing  it  read 
by  Shaphan,  prove  that  for  many  years  it  must  have 
been  lost  and  its  contents  forgotten.  The  part  read 
was  apparently  from  Deuteronomy,  and  when  Sha- 
phan ended,  the  king  sent  him  with  the  high-priest 
Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of  high  rank,  to  consult  Huldah 
the  prophetess.  Her  answer  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and 
the  work  Which  began  with  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
cayed fabric  of  the  Temple  quickly  took  the  form  of  a 
thorough  reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of  the 
Levitical  services,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  for 
a  time  swept  away.  Shaphan  was  then  probably  an 
old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  and  his  grandson  Gedaliah  was  al- 
ready born,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  thirty- 


five  years  afterwards  he  was  made  goremor  of  the 
country  by  the  Chaldsans,  an  office  which  would  hard- 
ly be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be  this  aa  it  may, 
Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  probaUy  died 
before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  later, 
when  we  find  Elishama  waa  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi,  13). 
There  is  just  one  point  in  the  narrative  of  the  burning 
of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah^s  prophecies  by  the  order  of  the 
king  which  seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of 
Ahikam  with  Sbaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known 
that  Ahikam  was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  protec- 
tor at  court,  and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this 
friendship  of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah 
the  son  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jwemiah  and  Bamdi 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the  king 
for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (zxxvi,  12,  19,  25).— 
Smith. 

Shaphan.    See  Cokkt. 

Sha'phat  (Heb.  ShttpkcU%  XitV-judpe;  SepL  Sa- 
^r,  V.  r.  Suitor,  ^a^a^,  etc.),  the  name  of  five  men. 

X.  The  son  of  Hori  and  spy  from  the  tribe  of  Simeno 
on  the  first  exploration  of  Canaan  (Numb,  ziii,  by,  B.C 
1657. 

2.  A  son  of  Adlai,  who  had  charge  of  king  David^s 
herds  in  the  valleys  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).   BwC.  cir.  1020. 

8.  The  father  of  Elisha  the  prophet  (1  Kings  xix, 
16, 19;  2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  vi,  31).     RC  ante  900. 

4.  A  Gadite  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  in  Jotbam*8  time 
(1  Chron.  v,  12).     B.C.  cir.  750. 

5.  One  of  the  descendants  of  king  David,  through 
the  royal  line  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).  He  seems  tu  have 
lived  as  late  as  B.C  850,  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
Neariah  (q.  v.). 

Bha'pher  (Heb.  She'pker,  n^is,  hHffhimen,  aa  in 
Gen.  xlix,  21 ;  always  occurring  **  in  pause"  Ska'pker. 
"^bO ;  Sept.  ^^dp  V.  r.  ^4ip9a^ap\  the  name  of  a 
mountain  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  daring 
their  sentence  of  extermination  in  the  desert ;  rituated 
between  Kehelathah  and  Haradah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  ^ 
24).  Hitzig  {PhUist,  p.  172)  regards  it  as  identical  with 
Mount  Halak  (Josh,  xi,  16);  but  the  latter  appears  to 
have  lain  farther  north-east.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  present 
Araifen'Nakahf  about  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  plateau  Et^Tlh.  See  Exode.  For  a  different 
identification,  see  Wakdkrikgs  in  the  Wiu^kkmess. 

Shaplra  Mannaoxipt  is  the  name  given  by  Rfr 
and  Delitzsch  to  a  Hebrew  codex  which  Jacob  Siapira 
or  Sappir^  a  Jewish  rabbi  from  Jerusalem,  brought  from 
Arabia,  and  sold  to  the  public  library  at  Paris  in  1868. 
It  is  written  on  parchment,  and,  according  to  Delitzsch 
in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  in 
connecrion  with  S.  Biir  (I^ips.  1872),  it  is  '^pervetus- 
tum,  integrum  et  omnino  eximium."  This  codex  con- 
tains some  very  valuable  readings,  of  which  we  noie 
e.  g.  the  following : 

1  Kings  xz,  88,  it  reads  In  the  text  **373rn  ^ZS^nr, 

and  in  the  margin  in  the  Eeri  13Q73  n^::bn-^\ 

Isa.  X,  15,  '^^a'»"50-PK1.  (Van  der  H<M)ght  -nX),  whk* 

is  also  snpnorted  by  a  great  many  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
linus,  Stf  toe  Complnt.:  Venice,  IMS,  1081:  M&neicr^ 
1&34,  1540;  Stephan's,  HntterV,  15S7;  Venice,  16TS.  1690, 
1790, 1739 :  Msiitaan,  1748,  etc. 

Ina,  XV, «,  nri^a  (V«n  der  Hooght  nrina),  which  Is  In 

accordance  with  the  Masorah,  and  which  is  also  fuond  in 
Jer.  xlviii,  87. 

Isa.  Ixlii,  11,  *^9n  (Van  der  Hooght  n^S),  so  many  USS. 

and  editions. 

Psa.  ixxTiH,  61,  cfT^^rtHa  (V.  d.  Hooght  Gtr^^nxa), 

which  Is  also  found  in  %  codd.  Kermlc  (Ko.  97, 133). 
(B.  P.) 

Bhara  Malachal  ( YelhtD-bonnett),  the  party  of 
Lamaites  who  reject  the  Bogdo-Lama  (chief  of  the 
Red-bonnets)  and  recognise  the  Dalai-Lama  alone  ai 
an  infallible  spiritual  head. 
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Sharab.    See  Miraob. 

Sha'rai  [many  Skar'af,  some  Skara't]  (Heb.  Sha^ 
ray',  '^'^'S,  releaser;  Sept.  ^apiov  v.  r.  'Apov),  one  of  tbe 
**  aons'*  of  Bani,  who  bad  married  strange  wires  after 
the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).     aC.  cir.  457. 

ShStra'im  (Jdsb.  xv,  80).    See  Shaaratm. 

Sha'rar  (Heb.  8Karar\  I'lttJ,  tirong;  SepL  'Apat 
V.  r.  JiafMp),  the  father  of  Ahiam  tbe  Hararite,  one  of 
Darid'9  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  88).  aC.  cir.  1040. 
In  tbe  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  85)  he  is  called 
Sacar,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  better  reading  (Kenni- 
coti.  Dissert  p.  203).     See  David. 

Sharasandha,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  a  power- 
ful king  who  ruled  over  the  entire  southern  part  of  In- 
dia, and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Krishna,  with 
whom  he  disputed  the  sovereignty  in  seventeen  battles 
and  in  a  duel. 

Share  is  the  rendering  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  20  of 
r:S"}n^,  mackarhkeih  (from  IZJ'^n,  to  Bcratch  or  cut), 
an  agricultural  instrument  requiring  to  be  sharpened ; 
probably  the  iron  point  of  that  part  of  the  plough 
which  entered  the  ground.     See  Mattock. 

Share'ser  (Heb.  Skare'fter,  '^3?K'lir,  Persian  for 

prince  of  fire;  Sept,  lapaaap  v.  r.  Zapacra),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Sennacherib  (q.v.)t  who,  with  his  brother 
Adrammelech,  murdered  their  father  in  the  bouse  of 
the  god  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix,  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38). 
aC  post  711.  "  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanasar, 
and  says  that  be  was  favorably  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of 
ctmntry  on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants 
became  very  numerous  {Uist,  A  rtnetu  i,  22),  He  is  not 
Dienthmed  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by  Poly- 
hisu^t  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adrammelech" 
(Smith). 

2.  A  messenger  sent  along  with  Regem-melech 
(q.  v.),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  by  the  people  who 
had  returned  from  the  captivity  to  inquire  concerning 
fasting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii,  2,  A.V.  « Shere- 
xer^').     aG  519. 

Shaxiver,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  one  of  the  sev- 
en good  spirits  created  by  Orrouzd  to  make  war  on 
Ahriman,  and  who  had  control  over  metals. 

Sha'^ron  (Heb.  Sharon',  "pio,  a  plain ;  Sept.  usual- 
ly Xopitfv  [oomp.  Acts  ix,  35],  'Lapiavao),  tbe  name,  ap- 
parently, of  three  places  in  Palestine.  See  also  Sha- 
RONTrE.  (In  the  treatment  of  these  we  avail  ourselves, 
in  part,  of  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary,') 

1.  The  district  along  the  Mediterranean  is  that  com- 
monly referred  to  under  this  distinctive  title.  See  also 
Sakon. 

1.  The  Nam/t, — This  has  invariably,  when  referring 
to  this  locality  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii,  29 ;  Oint.  ii,  ] ;  Isa. 

xxxiii,  9 ,  XXXV,  2 ;  Ixv,  10),  the  definite  article,  *f  1*1^}^, 
hash-Skaron;  and  this  is  represented,  likewise,  in  the 
Sept.  renderings  6  IZapuv,  6  Spvftof,  t6  irfSiov.  Two 
singular  variations  of  this  are  found  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
(^lai),  viz.  1  Chron.  v,  16,  Tiptdfi;  and  xxvii,  29,'A7»- 
^wv,  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  definite 
article.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  more  decided 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  article  appears  in  Acts  ix,  85,  where 
some  MSS.  have  'AfftrapwyeL  The  Laskaron  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xii,  18,  which  some  scholars  consider  to  be  Sharon 
with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appears  to  be  more  probably 
correctly  j^ven  in  the  A.  V.  The  term  thus  appears  to 
be  denominative  of  a  peculiar  place,  like  ^  the  Arabah," 
"r*«  ShepheUh,"  «M«  Ciocar,"  *WA«  Pisgah,"etc  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (^Thesaur.  p.  642)  from 
*^p^,  to  be  ttraiffht  or  ere»i — the  root,  also,  of  Mishor,  the 
name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan.  The  application  to  it, 
however,  by  tbe  Sept.,  by  Joseph  us  {A  nt,  xv,  13, 3 ;  War, 


i,  13, 2),  and  by  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  758)  of  the  name  ApvfiSg, 
or  Afwfioi,  "  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not  seem 
certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of  wood  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Reland  has  pointed  out  {Pakut. 
p.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of  Saron,  in 
Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  U.  N.  iv,  5)  because  of  its 
woods,  aapuiviq  meaning  an  oak.  Thus  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Apv^oi:  was  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
name  Sharon,  and  was  not  intended  to  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  oaks  or  woods  on  the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a 
token  that  the  original  meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is 
not  that  which  its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply, 
and  that  it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance? 
The  Alexandrine  Jews  who  translated  the  Sept.  are  not 
likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the  Saronic  Gulf 
or  of  ita  connection  with  a  rare  Greek  word.  The  thick- 
ets and  groves  of  the  region  are  proverbial  (see  below). 
2.  Description. — According  to  Acts  ix,  15,  this  district 
was  the  level  region  adjacent  to  Lydda.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onotnast.  s.  v. "  Saron"),  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
ronaa,  specify  it  as  the  region  extending  from  Ca»area 
to  Joppa.  This  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of  which 
{on  Ixv,  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far  south  as  Jam- 
nia.  He  elsewhere  {Comn.  on  laa,  xxxv,  2)  character- 
izes it  in  words  which  admirably  portray  its  aspects 
even  at  the  present :  *'  Omnis  igitur  candor  [the  white 
sand-hills  of  the  coast],  cultus  Dei  [the  wide  crops  of  the 
finest  corn],  et  circurocisionis  scientia  [the  well-trimmed 
plantations],  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestria  [the  long 
gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  earth],  quie  appellaii- 
tur  Saron."  It  is  that  broad,  rich  tract  of  land  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  tbe  central  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shephelah.  From  the  passages  abovo 
cited  we  gather  that  it  was  a  place  of  pasture  for  cattle^ 
where  the  royal  herds  of  David  grazed  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
29) ;  the  beauty  of  which  was  as  generally  recognieed 
as  that  of  Carmel  itself  (Isa.  xxxv,  2),  and  the  deiM>l»- 
tion  of  which  would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii,  9), 
and  its  re-establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  pros- 
perity (Ixv,  10).  The  rose  of  Sharon  (q,  v.)  was  a  sim- 
ile for  all  that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant,  ii,  1).  Add 
to  these  slight  traits  tbe  indications  contained  in  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.,  rb  tnSiov,  "  the  plain,"  and  6 
opvfiog,  "  the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all  that 
we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  characteristics  of 
Sharon.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to  wood  in  the 
description  of  the  events  which  occurred  m  this  district 
in  later  times.  Thus,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades^ 
the  '* Forest  of  Saron"  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  adventures  of  Richard  (Michaud,  Histoire,  viii)| 
the  "Forest  of  Assur"  (i. e.  Arsuf )  is  mentioned  by  Yini- 
sauf  (iv,  16).  To  the  south-east  of  Kaisariyeh  there  is 
still  "  a  dreary  wood  of  natural  dwarf  pines  and  entan- 
gled bushes"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch.  xxxiii). 
The  orchards  and  palm-groves  iround  Jimzu,  Lydd,  and 
Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  otdum  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  two  last,  as  well  as  the  mulberry  plantation 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aujeh,  a  few  miles  from  JafTa— an 
industry  happily  increasing  every  da.v — show  how  easi- 
ly wood  might  be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation 
(see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal  p.  1260,  note).  It  was  fa- 
mous for  Saronite  vnne  (Mishna,  Nidda,  li,  7;  oomp. 
Chiiaim,  ii,  6),  for  roses,  anciently  (Mariti,  Voyage,  p. 
850;  Chateaubriand,  Trao,  it,  55,  comp.  Russegger,  iii, 
201,  287)  as  well  as  now  (Thomson,  f^nd  and  Book,  ii, 
269).  In  Its  midst,  between  Lydda  and  Arsuf,  accord- 
ing to  some,  lay  the  village  of  Sharon  (see  Mariti,  he, 
cit.),  once  a  city.  (This  is  meant,  perhaps,  in  Josh,  xii, 
18 ,  Acts  IX,  35.)  But  later  travellers  do  not  mention  it, 
and  It  is  not  certain  that  the  passages  adduced  refer  to 
a  city.  There  are  many  villages  still  on  the  plain 
(Berggren,  Beis.  iii,  162).  The  district  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  fertility,  but  it  isryet  good  pasture  land; 
there  are  still  flocks  to  be  found  grazing  on  it,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  former  days.    Like  the  plain  of 
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Esdraelon,  Sharon  is  very  much,  we  might  say  entirely, 
deserted.  Around  Jaffa,  indeed,  it  is  well  cultivated, 
and  as  you  move  northward  from  that  town  you  are 
encompassed  with  groves  of  orange,  olive,  fig,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  and  palm ;  the  fragrance  is  delicious,  al- 
most oppressive.  But  farther  north,  save  in  a  few  rich 
spots,  you  find  but  little  cultivation.  Yet  over  all  the 
undulating  waste  your  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  scattered  everywhere.  Like  many  of 
the  spots  famed  anciently  for  beauty  and  fertility,  it 
only  gives  indications  of  what  it  might  become  (see 
l»orter,  I/dticl-book  for  PaL  p.  880). 

2.  The  Sharon  of  1  Chron.  v,  16  is  distinguished  from 
the  western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to 
its  name.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself 
that  it  was  some  dbtrict  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  (see  Bachiene,  II,  iii, 
233).  Reland  objects  to  this  {Palatt.  p.  871),  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  expression  "suburbs"  (*^d"^d^) 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an  ex- 
planation of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  {Sinai  and  PaL 
App.  §  7),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for  the 
Mishor — a  word,  probably,  derived  from  the  same  root, 
describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

3.  Another  Sharon  is  pointed  out  by  Eusebius  (tf/ 
sup,)  in  North  Palestine,  between  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  and  Dopke  would  understand  this  to  be  meant 
in  Cant,  ii,  1,  because  this  book  so  often  refers  to  the 
northern  region  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful 

Sha'ronite  (Heb.  Sharoni',  '^di'^d,  a  Gentile  adj. 
from  Sharon;  Sept.  Sapwvtn;c)»  ^he  designation  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  29)  of  Shitrai,  David's  chief  herdsman  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  where  he  of  course  resided. 

Sharp,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec  25, 1783.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  and  received  early  re- 
ligious training.  He  originally  joined  an  Independent 
Church ,  but  subsequently,  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and 
conviction,  became  a  Baptist.  Engaged  in  a  large  com- 
mercial house  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  as  their  agent,  arriving  in  New  York  Oct,  4, 
1806.  He  soon  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1809;  and 
was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Boston,  April  20,  1812.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  was 
for  several  years  associate  editor  of  the  /4  meiican  Bap- 
tist Magazine;  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  th'e  (iospel  in  India,"  he,  as  its 
secretary,  conducted  the  correspondence.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  acting  board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  and  in 
1814  was  one  of  the  originators  of  an  association  which 
resulted  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  the  origin  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  for  eighteen  years  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  Brown  University,  and  held  the  oflSce  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1828,  of  whose  board  of  offi- 
cers he  was  appointed  a  member  in  1846.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  June  23, 1852.  Mr.  Sharp  published  seven- 
teen Sermons  and  Discourses  (1824-.52): — also  Recofpd- 
turn  of  Friends  in  Heaven  (4  editions) : — and  a  Tribute 
ofResped  to  Mr,  Ensign  Lincoln  (1832).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  vi,  565. 

Bharp,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  Sept,  5, 1787,  and 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  and  in  1800  to 


Lc^n  County,  O.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  be  imited  'with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1807,  and  in  18x0  be 
was  licensed  to  preach.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  September,  1818,  and  in  1819  was  truisfeRcd  to 
the  Missouri  Conference,  where  he  served  five  yean  as 
presiding  elder.  In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  tbe  new* 
ly  organized  Pittsburgh  Conference,  in  which  he  Imband 
twenty-four  years;  and  was  then  (1849)  transferred 
back  to  the  Ohio  Conference.  Upon  its  diviaian  (185S) 
he  fell  into  tbe  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  19G0  re- 
ceived a  superannuated  relation.  He  died  April  21. 
1865.  Mr.  Sharp  was  an  efficient,  acceptable,  and  sor- 
ceesful  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Amtued  C<mft 
1865,  p.  162. 


Sharp,  Blias  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  WiUing^on,  Conn.,  March  18,  1814.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  early  years,  but  by  patient  effort  was  able  to 
attend  Amherst  College,  where  be  graduated  ;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Western  Reserve  Theological  Seminary, 
Hudson,  O. ;  was  licensed  by  Cleveland  Presbytery  Sept. 
1, 1840;  and  ordained  by  Portage  Presbytery.  Jane  !, 
1842,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
At  water,  Portage  Co.,  O.  This  was  his  only  charge. 
Here  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  died  Jan. 
5, 1867.  Mr.  Sharp  possessed  ability,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  As  a  minister  be  was  eminently  successful; 
and  while  pastor  of  his  only  charge,  nearly  two  liundred 
connected  themselves  with  the  Church  of  i;<^.  S^e 
Wilson,  Pres5./^u^.^/mafuir,  1868,  p.  226.      (J.  L.  h.< 

Sharp,  Qranville,  a  Christian  pbilanthmpist  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  1734.    He  was  educated  fur  the  bar. 
but,  leaving  the  legal  profession,  he  obtained  a  pbi« 
in  the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  resigned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  principles  \4 
which  he  did  not  approve.     He  then  took  chamber* 
in  tbe  Temple,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  stndr. 
He  first  became  known  to  the  public  by  bis  interest  in 
a  poor  and  friendless  negro  brought  from  the  We§t  In- 
dies, and  turned  out  in  the  streets  of  London  to  beg  or 
die.     Sharp  befriended  the  negro,  not  only  feeding  him 
and  securing  him  a  situation,  but  also  defending  Uiia 
against  his  master,  who  wished  to  reclaim  him  as  a  run- 
away slave.     But  the  decision  of  the  full  bench  ww 
with  Sharp,  that  tbe  negro  was  under  the  protection 
of  English  law  and  no  longer  the  property  of  his  for- 
mer owner.    Thus  Sharp  emanci{>ated  forever  the  black* 
from  slavery  while  on  British  soil,  and,  in  fact,  banish- 
ed slavery  from  Great  Britain.     He  now  culleeted  a 
number  of  other  negroes  found  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  and  sent  them  back  to  the  We^  In- 
dies, where  they  formed  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
He  was  also  the  institutor  of  the  '*  Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave-trade."    Sharp  was  led  to  opp(»e  the 
practice  of  marine  impressment;  and  on  one  occasion  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Court  of  King  s 
Bench  to  bnng  bock  an  impressed  citizen  from  a  vcskI 
at  the  Nore,  and  by  his  arguments  obliged  the  ooort  to 
liberate  him.     He  became  the  warm  advocate  c^**  par- 
liamentary reform,'*  arguing  the  people's  natural  right 
to  a  share  in  the  legi^ture.     Warmly  attached  to  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  led  to  recommend  an  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  and  introduced  tbe  first  bish- 
ops from  this  country  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  consecration.    Sharp  died  July  6,  1818.     He  va-« 
an  able  linguist,  deeply  read  in  theology,  pions  and 
devout.     He  published  mxty-one  works,  principaliy 
pamphlets  upon  theological  and  political  subjects  ami 
the  evils  of  slavery.    The  following  are  the  roost  im- 
portant :  Remarks  on  a  Printed  Paper  entitled  a  Cata- 
logue  of  the  Sacred  Vessds  restored  bg  Cyrus,  etc  (Lood. 
1765,  1775,  8vo): — Remarks  on  Several  very  ImporiaM 
Prophecies  (1768, 1775, 8vo,  5  parts)  i-^lavery  m  £i^ 
land  (1769,  8vo;  with  appendix,  1772, 8vo) : — Dedara- 
tion  of  the  People's  Natural  Rights,  etc.  ( 1774,  1775. 
8vo)  '.—Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  A  rtieie  im 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Durham,  1798. 
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8vo;  2d  ed.  with  an  appendix  on  Christ's  divinity,  1802, 
V>mo):^On  Babylon  (1805,  12mo):— Com  of  Saul 
(1807,  12iDo):— /eriMa/m  (1808,  8vo).  See  Hoare, 
Memoirs  and  Correspondtnce  ofGranoiUe  Sharp  (1820, 
4io :  2d  ed.  1828, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Stuart,  Memoirs  of  Gran- 
vUU  Sharp  (N.  Y.  1836, 12mo> 

Sharp,  James,  arcbbiahop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  was  the 
son  of  WiUiam  Sharp,  sheriff-clerk  of  Banffshire,  and 
was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  May,  1618.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, but  on  ac(X>unt  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  retired 
to  England  in  1638.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  St,  Andrew's, 
through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  soon 
after  minister  of  CraiL  In  1656  he  was  chosen  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Church  to  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  Protector  against  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  a 
leader  of  the  extreme  section  (the  Protestors,  or  Remon- 
strators).  Upon  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  Sharp  was 
appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  represent- 
■live  in  the  negotiations  opened  up  with  Monk  and 
the  king.  In  this  matter  he  is  believed  to  have  acted 
with  perfidy,  receiving  as  a  compensation,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Presbyterian  government  by  Parliament, 
the  archbbhopric  of  St.  Andrew^s,  to  which  he  was  for- 
mally consecrated  at  London  by  the  bishop  of  London 
and  three  other  prelates.  His  government  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  ufas  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  aitd,  in  con- 
sequence, he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
He  had  a  servant, one  Carmichael,who  by  his  cruelty  had 
rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Nine  men  formed  the  resolution  of  waylaying 
the  servant  in  Magus  Mulr,  about  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrew^s.  While  they  were  there  waiting.  Sharp  ap- 
})eared  in  a  coach  with  his  daughter,  and  was  imme- 
diately despatched  despite  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
May  3,  1679.  In  defence  of  Sharp,  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  was  simply  an  ambitious  ec- 
clesiastic who  had  no  belief  in  the  "divine  right*'  of 
Presbytery,  and  who  thought  that  if  England  were  re- 
solved tjo  remain  Episcopalian  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  Scotland  would  adopt  the  same  form  of  Church 
government. 

Sharp,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1644.  He  was  admitted  to 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
December,  1663.  In  1667  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest,  and  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed,  in  1672,  archdeacon  of 
Berkshire.  Three  years  later  he  was  preferred  to  a 
prebend  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
roew'ii,  Royal  l^xchange,  London,  and  to  the  rectory  of 
St,(>iles*s'in  the  Fields.  In  1679  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  and  accepted  the  lectureship  at  St  Lawrence 
Jury,  which  he  resigned  in  1683.  He  was  promoted 
by  Sir  H.  Finch  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich  in  1681. 
Because  of  the  firm  position  he  took.  May  2,  1686, 
against  popery,  he  was  suspended,  but  was  reinstated  in 
January,  1687.  He  was  installed  dean  of  Canterbury, 
Nov.  25, 1689,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York, 
July  5,  1691.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  Mr. 
Sharp  became  a  member  of  her  privy  council  and  her 
lord  almoner.  He  died  at  Bath,  Feb.  2, 1714.  Bishop 
Sharp  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  unshaken 
integrity,  a  faithful  and  vigilant  governor.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sei)arate  sermons  which  were  col- 
lected into  7  vols. 8vo,  1709;  also  1715, 1728, 1729, 1736, 
1749,  and  in  7  vols.  12mo  in  1754  and  1756.  They 
were  republished  under  title  of  Works  (Oxford,  1829, 
5  volsL  8vo).  See  his  Life,  by  Thomas  Sharp,  D.D. 
(Lond.  1825, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Sharp,  John  M'Clnre,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episo^Md  Church,  was  bom  in  Rush  County,  Ind., 
1825,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1841.  He  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1854,  and  was  admitted  into  | 


the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference  in  1860.  In 
1865  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  work,  and  Sept. 
15, 1866,  he  died.  See  MiruUes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1866,  p.  204. 

Bhaip,  Lionel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergjrman,  was 
chaplain  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  also  rector  of  Mal- 
pas,  minister  of  Tiverton,  and  in  1605  archdeacon  of 
Berks.  He  died  in  1630.  His  published  works  are, 
Oratio  Funebris  in  f/on.  Hen,  WalL  Principis  (Lond. 
1612, 4to)  i — Novum  Fidei  Symbolum,  sive  de  Novis  (161 2, 
4to) ;  Speculum  Papce^  etc.  (1612, 4to) ;  Nos.  2  and  3  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  under  the  title 
of  A  lA)okinff'fflass  for  the  Pope  (1623,  4to).  He  also 
published  a  Sermon  (1603, 8vo): — and  other  sermons. 
See  Bliss  s  Wood's  Fa^i  Oxon,  i,  385 ;  also  Ailibone, 
DuU,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  a,  v. 

Sharp,  Samuel  M.,  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  in  West  Middletown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
23, 1834.  He  received  a  thorough  Christian  training 
at  the  hands  of  his  parents,  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1855,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1858,  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  and  sailed  for  Bogota,  South  America,  June  18, 
1858.  Arriving  there  July  20,  he  at  once  commenced 
his  great  life-work.  His  wife  (being  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson,  one  of  the  missionaries  to  In- 
dia) was  his  helpmeet  and  adviser,  and  their  prospects 
for  eminent  usefulness  were  indeed  bright;  but  ui  the 
midst  of  their  labors  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever,  and 
died  at  the  mission-house  in  Bogota,  Oct  30, 1860.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  a  good  man  and  a  devoted  mis8ionar}%  of 
earnest  and  consistent  piety.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
A  Imanacj  1862,  p.  1 17.     (  J.'L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methoilist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Carolina  County,  Md., 
April  6, 1771.  His  parents  were  pioneer  Methodista.  In 
1791,  when  about  twenty  years  old,  he  began  to  travel 
"  under  the  presiding  elder."  In  1792  he  was  admitted  to 
the  conference  and  sent  to  Milford  Circuit,  Del.;  and 
he  continued  in  the  service,  occupying  almost  all  im- 
portant appointments  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania  down  to  1835,  when  he  was  reported  su- 
perannuated. He  died  at  Smj'roa,  DeL,  March  13, 1836. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  an  original,  an  eccentric,  but  a  mighty 
man.  "  His  sermons  were  powerful,  and  delivered  with 
a  singular  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
his  divine  commission."  He  was  noted  for  his  courage, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  hardly  capable  of  feeling 
fear.  See  Minutes  of  Conferewts,  ii,  409 ;  Stevens,  Hi$t, 
of  the  M,  £,  Church,  iii,  413-415 ;  Sprague,  A  muds  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  217;  Manship,  Thirteen  Years  in 
the  Itinerancy,  p.  49 ;  Simpson,  Cyclopcedia  of  Method' 
ism,  s.  V.     (J.  h.  S.) 

Sharp,  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  John  Sharp 
(q.v.),  and  also  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1693, 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1708,  and  Ux»k  his 
B.A.  in  1712  and  M.A.  in  1716.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  took  the  deg^e  of  D.D.  in  1729.  At  first 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Dawes,  he  was,  July,  1720,  col- 
lated to  the  rectory  of  Rothbury,  Northumberland.  He 
held  the  prebend  of  Southwell,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Wistow,  in  York  Cathedral,  and  in  1722  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland.  In  1755  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Mangey  in  the  oflSciality  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  He 
died  March  6, 1758,  and  was  interred  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. He  published  a  Concio  ad  Clerum  when  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree: — The  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com" 
mon  Prayer  {\7bS):— Sermons  (1763, 8vo)  :—Two  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Hdnrew  Words  Elohim  and  Berith  (1751, 
8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

GUiarpe,  Gregory,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bora  in  Yorkshire,  in  1713,and,after  passing  some  time  at 
the  grammar-echool  of  H  ull,  went  to  Westminster,  where 
he  studied  under  Dr.  Freind ;  but  in  1731  he  was  settled 
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with  principal  BlackweU  in  Aberdeen.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  finished  his  studies,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  a  few  years  entered  into  or- 
ders. He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Broadway 
chapel,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kicholls  of  the  Temple,  when  he  was  declared  the  doc- 
tor's successor,  and  in  this  station  he  continued  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Temple-house,  Jan.  8, 
1771.  His  works  were,  a  Defence  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke  (Lond.  1774, 8vo) : — two  Diaertaiums :  Up<m 
the  Oriffifij  etc,  of  Languagea ;  and  Upon  the  Original 
Powere  of  Letterg  (ibid.  1751,.8vo): — two  Argumenta 
in  Defence  of  Ckrittianiiy  (ibid.  1755-62,  8vo) :—  TAe 
Rite  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  of  Jenua- 
lent  (ibid.  1765-66,  8vo): — besides  various  Letters  and 
Sermons. 

Bharpness  of  Death  are,  in  the  Te  Deuntj  the 
pains  and  agonies  suffered  by  the  Kedeemer  on  the 
cross,  but  which  he  overcame  at  his  resurrection,  God 
having  raised  him  up,  ''having  loosed  the  pains  of 
death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holdenofit"(Actsii,24). 

Bharrock,  Kobkkt,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Adstock,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  sent  from  Winchester  School  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  in 
1649.  In  1660  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
was  prebendary  and  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  rec- 
tor of  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hampshire.  He  died  July 
1 1, 1684,  having  the  character  of  a  good  divine,  civilian, 
and  lawyer.  H  is  works  are,  History  of  the  Propagation, 
etc,  of  Vegetables,  etc  (Oxon.  1666  and  1672, 8vo):— //y- 
pothesis  de  Officiis  secundum  Humana  Ratunds  Du>- 
tola,  etc  (ibid.  1660,  8vo,  and  1682)  :~also  ten  sermons 
on  the  Ends  of  the  Christian  Religion  (4to).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  LHcU  s.  v. 

Bhara'hen  [some  Shar'uhen]  (Heb.  Sharuchen% 
■jn^iQ,  refuge  of  grace  f  Sept.  ayf^i  avrwv  [probably 
reading  "iH^nt?]),  a  town  originally  in  Judah,  after- 
wards set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  6)  -,  hence  in  the 
Negeb,  or  "south  country .**  See  Judah.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  elsewhere  called  Shilhix  (Josh,  xv,  82),  or 
Shaabaim  (1  Chron.  iv,  31),  but  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription,  in  the  latter  case  at  least.  Knobel  {Exeg, 
Handb,  on  Josh,  xv,  82)  suggests,  as  a  probable  identiH- 
cation.  Tell  SherVah,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Bir-es-Seba, 
at  the  head  of  Wady  Sherl'ah  (the  "  watering-place"). 
Wilton  locates  it  near  Ruhaibah  (Rehoboth),  but  his 
reasons  are  uncritical  {The  Negeb,  p.  217  sq.)*  See 
Simeon. 

Bhashabigna,  in  Hindfl  mythology,  is  a  surname 
o{ Buddha,  denoting  "  the  possessor  of  the  six  sciences." 

Bha'shai  [many  Shash' at,  some  Shasha'i]  (Heb. 
Shashay',  "^d^S,  whitish  [Gesenius],  or  noble  [FUrst] ; 
Sept.  Secret),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  alter  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).  B.C.  457. 
See  Shesuai. 

Bha'shak  (Heb.  Shashak',  pi^lO,  longing;   Sept. 

^uMrfiK),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  descendant  of  £1- 
paal,  and  father  of  Ishpan  and  many  others  (1  Chron. 
viii,  14, 25).    B.C.  post  1618. 

Bhastamuni,  in  Hindis  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Buddha,  signif3'ing  ^  the  instructor  of  the  Munis." 

Bhastava,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Siva,  denoting  "  the  avenger." 

Bhastras,  or  Shaaters,  The  Qreat  (from  the 
Sanscrit  sds, "  to  teach"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dis. They  are  all  of  them  written  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  believed  to  be  of  divine  inspiration.  They 
are  usually  reduced  to  four  classes,  which  again  are 
subdivided  into  eighteen  heads.  The  first  class  consists 
of  the  fourVedas,  which  are  accounted  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  sacred  comixmitions.  The  second  class 
consists  of  the  four  Upa-vedas,  or  sub-Scriptures  j  and 


the  third  class  of  the  six  Ved-angas,  or  bodies  of  lesrD- 
ing.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  the  four  Up-angat^*i 
appended  bodies  of  learning.  The  first  of  these  emtcaci^ 
the  eighteen  Pur&nas,  or  sacred  poema.  Besides  the  Po- 
ranas,  the  first  Up-anga  comprises  the  Ramaywui  a»l 
Mahabharata,  The  second  and  third  Up-amgas  coosisi  if 
the  principal  works  on  logic  and  metapbysica.  The  founk 
and  last  Up-anga  consists  of  the  body  of  law,  in  eighteeo 
books,  compiled  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma,  And  otbei 
sacred  personages. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worid^^\. 

Shatrani,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  tlH 
man  Shutri,  or  Kshetri,  whom  Brahma  formed  out  of 
his  right  arm,  and  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kshetri,  or  warrior  caste.  Shatrani  was  created  by 
Brahma  out  of  his  left  arm. 

Bha'ttl  (Heb.  &hayl\  b^XD,  atked;  Sept.  Saotl\\ 

the  name  of  three  men  thus  designated  in  the  A.  V. 
For  others,  see  Sauu 

1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitiah  woman  (Gas. 
xlvi,  10 ;  Exod.  vi,  15 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  13 ;  1  Chron.  iv, 
24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Sbaulitea.  B.C 
dr.  1880.  The  Jewish  traditions  identifv  him  with 
Zirori, "  who  did  the  work  of  the  Canaanites  in  Shittjai' 
(Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Gen.  xlvi). — Smith. 

2.  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  bv  the  river  wma  one  of  tke 
kings  of  £dom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1  Cliroo.  i.  4?t« 
49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  87  be  is  leas  aocuratetr 
called  Saul  (q.  v.). 

3.  AKohathite,8onofUzziah(lChron.vi,24).  KC 
cir.  1080. 

Sha'illite  (Heb.  ShcaaV,  ^VX6 ;  Sept.  ^^v^t).  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shaul  1  (Knmb.  xxvi 
18). 

Bha'veh  (Heb.  ShareW,  hid,  plam  ;  Sept.  Imrij 
v.  r.  Zav^v  and  ila/Sv;  Vulg.  Save),  a  name  found  thus 
alone  in  Gen.  xiv,  17  only,  as  that  of  a  place  where  ibe 
king  of  Sodom  met  Abraham.    1 1  occaiB  also  in  the  naiDe 
Shavehkiriathaim  (q.  v).    The  Samar.  Codex  inserts  tie 
article,  t\Wf\ ;  but  the  Samaritan  Version  has  rctt. 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  the  same  equivalent,  but 
with  a  curious  addition, "  the  plain  oi  MefomOj  which  \s 
the  king^s  place  of  racing,"  recalling  the  ivwiZpoftoi  fo 
strangely  inserted  by  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xlviii,  7.   It  is  ooe 
of  those  archaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chsf- 
ter  abounds — such  as  Bela,  £u-mishpat.  Ham,  Hazezm- 
tamar — so  archaic  that  many  of  them  have  been  eluci- 
dated by  the  insertion  of  their  more  modem  equiTaleiir» 
in  the  body  of  the  document  by  a  later  but  still  vtiy 
ancient  hand.     If  the  signification  of  Shartk  be  ^  val- 
ley," as  both  Gesenius  and  FUrst  assert,  then  its  extrefce 
antiquity  is  involved  in  the  ver^'  expression  *^  the  Emek- 
shaveh,"  which  shows  that  the  word  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  writer,  who  added  to  it  a  modem  woni 
of  the  same  meaning  with  itself.     It  is  equivalent  to 
such  names  as  **Puente  de  Alcantara,"  ''the  Greesn 
Steps,"  etc.,  where  the  one  part  of  the  name  is  a  men 
repetition  or  translation  of  the  other,  and  which  cannot 
exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term  is  obsolete.    In 
the  present  case  the  explanation  does  not  throw  ary 
very  definite  light  upon  the  locality  of  Shaveh:  ''The 
valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  valley  of  the  king*  <xiv, 
17).    True,  the  "  valley  of  the  king"  is  n>entioned  agais 
in  2  Sam.  xviii,  18  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Ab- 
salom ;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  dear  iudies- 
tion  of  its  positibn,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  thii 
the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.     The  extreme 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of  Abraham's 
route  from  Damascus  is  involved  has  already  been  n- 
ticed  under  Salem.     A  notion  has  long  been  |»e\-al«fit 
that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the  well-known  p%*raniitltl 
structure  which  forms  the  northern  member  of  tbe 
group  of  monuments  at  the  western  foot  of  Olivet.  Tbts 
is  apparently  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  TndcU 
(A.D.  1160),  and  next  by  MaundeviUe  (1338).  and  is 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  the  statement  of  Josepbos 
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{Ani.  vii,  10, 8)  that  Abealom  erected  (t(m|irc)  a  column 
{(TTTiXif)  of  ouurfole  {Xi^ov  fi€tpfiapivov)  at  a  distance  of 
two  Btadia  from  JeruBalem.  But  neither -the  spot  nor 
the  structure  of  the  so-called  **  Absalom^s  tomb"  agrees 
either  with  this  description  or  with  the  terms  of  2  Sam. 
xviii,  18.  The  "  valley  of  the  king"  was  an  iCtaek — that 
is,  a  broad,  open  valley,  having  few  or  no  features  in 
common  with  the  deep,  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  its  lower  part.  See  Valley.  The 
pillar  of  Absalom — which  went  by  the  name  of  "  Absa- 
lom's band" — was  set  up,  erected  (3^^),  according  to 
Josephua,  in  marble,  while  the  lower  existing  part  of 
the  monument  (which  alone  has  any  pretension  to  great 
antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not  erected,  but  excavated  out 
of  the  ordinaiy  limestone  of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly 
simiiar  to  the  so-called  '*tomb  of  2iechariah,"  the  second 
from  it  on  the  south.  Yet  even  this  cannot  claim  any 
ver>-  grreat  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Ro- 
man art. — Smith.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better  indication,  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  holding 
this  traditionary  location.     See  Kino's  Dale. 

Sha'veh-kiriatha'im  (Heb.  Shaveh'  Kiryaiha'- 
yim,  C^r.'^'^p  fyyOi plain  oftht  double  city;  SepUZav^ 

If  vdXcc))  A  P^in  at  or  near  the  city  of  Ririathaim,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  ChedorIaomer*s  in- 
vasion (Gen..xiv,  5).  Schwaiz  finds  the  town  (which 
is  known  to  have  been  located  east  of  the  Jordan)  in 
the  ruins  of  KiriSt^  one  and  a  half  mile  south-west  from 
Mount  Atara  {Palett,  p.  228),  and  the  dale,  or  Shaveh 
(q.  v.),  niuflt  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    See 

KlR-IATIIAlM. 

Shaving  (properly  nbSi,  ^vpaw).  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  the  only  Oriental  nation  who  objected 
to  wearing  the  beard.  Hence,  when  Pharaoh  sent  to 
summon  Joseph  from  his  dungeon,  we  find  it  record- 
ed that  the  patriarch  **  shaved  himself"  (Gen.  xli,  14). 
Shavini;  was  therefore  a  remarkable  custom  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
Oriental  nations,  who  carefully  cherished  the  beard,  and 
regarded  the  loss  of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  That  this 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  is  obvious  from  many 
passages  (see  especially  2  Sam.  x,  4) ;  but  here  Joseph 
shaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an  Egyptian  usage, 
of  which  this  passage  conveys  the  earliest  intimation, 
but  which  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  subsequent  ac* 
counts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  by  the  ancient 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  male 
figure  is  usually  beardless.  It  is  true  that  in  sculptures 
some  heads  have  a  curious  rectangular  beard,  or  rather 
beard-case  attached  to  the  chin;  but  this  b  proved  to 
be  an  artificial  appendage  by  the  same  head  being  rep- 
resented sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  it, 
and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  which  passes 
along  the  jaws  and  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  head 
or  to  the  hair.  It  is  concluded  that  this  appendage  was 
never  actually  worn,  but  was  used  in  sculpture  to  indi- 
cate the  male  character.     See  Beard. 

The  practice  of  shaving  the  beard  and  hair,  and  seme- 
times  the  whole  body,  was  observed  among  the  Hebrews 
only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  Levites 
on  the  day  of  their  consecration,  and  the  lepers  at  their 
purification,  shaved  all  the  hair  off  their  bodies  (Numb, 
viii,  7 ;  Lev.  xiv,  8,  9).  A  woman  taken  prisoner  in 
wrar,  when  she  married  a  Jew,  shaved  the  hair  off  her 
head  (Deut.  xxii,  12),  and  the  Hebrews  generally,  and 
also  the  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  shaved  them- 
selves when  they  mourned,  and  in  times  of  great  calam- 
ity, whether  public  or  private  (Isa.  vii,  20;  xv,  2;  Jer. 
xli,  5;  xl viii,  37;  Bar.  vi,  30).  God  commanded  the 
priests  not  to  cut  their  hair  or  beards  in  their  mourn- 
ings (Lev.  xxi,  5).  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that, 
among  the  most  degrading  of  punishments  for  women 
is  the  loss  of  their  hair;  and  the  apostle  hints  at  this 
(1  Cor.  xi,  6):  "If  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be 
shorn  or  shaven,"  etc.     See  Hair. 


Modem  Orientals  shave  the  head  alone,  and  that 
only  in  the  case  of  settled  residents  in  towns  (Van  Len- 
nep,  Bible  LandSf  p.  517).    See  Barbkr. 

SHAVING.  In  the  early  Church  the  clergy  were 
exhorted  to  a  decent  mean  in  dress  and  habits.  Thus, 
for  instance,  long  hair  and  baldness,  by  shaving  the 
head  or  beard,  being  then  generally  reputed  indecencies 
in  contrary  extremes,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve a  becoming  mediocrity  between  them.  This  is 
the  meaning,  according  to  its  true  reading,  of  that  con- 
troverted canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 
which  says  that  a  clergyman  shall  neither  indulge  long 
hair,  nor  shave  his  beard:  ''Clericus  nee  comam  nu- 
triat,  nee  barbam  radat."  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (lib.  iv, 
ep.  24)  describes  his  friend  Maximus  Palatinus,  a  cler- 
gyman, as  having  his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long. 
Shaving  of  the  monks  was  performed  at  certain  fixed 
times,  the  razors  being  kept  in  an  ambiy  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  dormitory  (Bingham,  Christ,  Antiqui- 
tieSf  VI,  iv,  1 5).  Eustathius,  the  heretic,  was  for  having 
all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  consecration,  but 
the  Council  of  Gangra  immediately  rose  up  against  him 
and  anathematized  the  practice,  passing  a  decree  in 
these  words :  "  If  any  woman,  under  pretence  of  an  as- 
cetic life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  hath  given  her 
for  a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as 
one  that  disannuls  the  decree  of  subjection."  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanction  to  confirm  the  ec- 
clesiastical decree. — Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris' 
tian  Churchy  VII,  iv,  6.     See  Tonsurk. 

Shaving -man,  the  officer— frequently  a  door- 
keeper, as  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxfoni — 
whose  duty  it  was  to  shave  the  beards  of  the  clerics  in 
a  college  or  religious  house. 

Bhav'Bha  (Heb.  Shavsha',  KIS^IS,  tiobiUfy  [Furst] ; 

Sept.  ^ovtra  v.  r.  SovCt  and  even  'itiaovc\  the  royal 
secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xviii,  16). 
He  is  apparently  the  same  with  Serai  ah  (2  Sam.  viii, 
17),  who  is  called  Xttad  by  Joeephus  (Ant,  vii,  6, 4),  anil 
^atra  in  the  Vat  MS.  of  the  Sept.  Shisha  is  the  read- 
ing of  two  MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chron.  xviii, 
16.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1 
Kings  iv,  3  Shisha. 

Shaw,  Addison  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  1814,  and  united  with 
.the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  when  twenty-four  years  old,  and  joined 
the  Michigan  Conference,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Conference  at  its  formation.  He  died  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Dec  21,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  100. 

Sha'W,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1881, 
and  occupied  various  stations  and  circuits  in  that  and 
the  New  York  East  Conference.  In  1858  he  retired 
from  itinerancy,  but  continued  to  preach  as  his  strength 
would  permit.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Redding, 
Conn.,  in  April,  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  mind 
and  large  information,  and  a  preacher  of  great  accept- 
ability.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Cot^ferences^  1862,  p.  81 . 

Sha'W,  John  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Bedlington,  Durham,  England,  and  entered  Brasenuse 
Colle^,  Oxford,  in  1629,  aged  fifteen  years.  He  was 
instituted  rector  of  Whalton,  Northumberland,  in  1645, 
but  was  not  admitted  until  1661.  In  the  interval  he 
served  the  church  of  Bolton,  Craven,  Yorkshire.  He 
died  in  1689.  His  works  are,  A'o  Reformation  of  the 
Established  Reformation  (Lond.  1685,  8vo): — Portrai- 
ture of  the  Pritnitioe  Sainis  (4to) : — Origo  Protestantium 
(ibid.  1677,  4to). 

Sha'W,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Waterfonl,  Me.,  Feb.  12, 1800,  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1821,  commenced  travelling  on 
Livermore  Circuit,  and  in  June,  1822,  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  conoection  and  appointed  to  St. 
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Croix  Circuit,  in  1828  to  Bethel,  and  in  1824  to  Bnxton, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  20, 1825.  He  was  a  man  of  uni- 
form piety,  strong  in  bis  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  his  praise  as  a  preacher  was  in  all  the  circuits 
where  he  labored.  See  Minutes  of  Con/erenceSf  i,  546 ; 
Bangs,  ffitt,  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  iii,  859. 

Sha'W,  John  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  11,  1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  received  into  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1831,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1833  and  elder 
in  1835.  He  spent  thirty-six  years  in  the  effective  min- 
istry, was  superannuated  in  1869,  and  died  Jan.  16  of 
the  same  year  at  Himrods,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  See  Mitt^ 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  282. 

Sha'W,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Rutland,  Vt^  May  23, 1798.  He  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vt.,  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Charles 
Walker,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Rutland  Congrega- 
tional Association.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  by  Troy 
Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  South  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
subsequently  preached  as  follows :  North  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bethel;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Congre- 
gational Church,  Romeo,  Mich.;  Norwalk,  Conn.;  a 
second  time  at  South  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  as  a  missionary' ;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Fairhaven,  N.  Y. ;  the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church,  Buskirk's  Bridge,  N.  Y. ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  died  May  8, 1865.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of 
unusual  Christian  devotedness.  '*  His  highly  evangeli- 
cal mode  of  expressing  truth,  his  eminently  successful 
pastoral  qualifications,  and  his  Christian  gentleness  of 
spirit  made  him  an  exceedingly  useful  man  in  his  day.** 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Jlist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  224.   (J.  L.  8.) 

6haD7,  John  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Londonderry  County, 
Ireland,  about  1833,  but  he  emigrated  to  this  country-, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Church  at  Jackson,  La.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851.  He  studied  at  Centenary  College,  Jackson, 
entered  the  ministry  about  1852  or  1854,  and  died  in 
Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  Oct.  30, 1866.  See  Minutes  of 
Ammal  Conferences  of  M.  £,  Churchy  South,  1866,  p.  47. 

Sha'W,  John  S^oz,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  April  12, 1800, 
but  while  an  infant  was  brought  to  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  19,  1824,  and 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1825.  His  active  ministerial  life  lasted  until  1858,  dur- 
ing which  he  occupied  many  important  stations,  and 
also  served  as  presiding  elder.  At  the  division  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Newark  Conference.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington,  N.  J., 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct  4, 1858.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1859;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Method- 
ism, 8.  V. 

Shaw,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  America,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Rattray, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  6, 1778.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  village,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h  a  little  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year.  He  graduated  in  1794,  and 
immediately  entered  the  Associate  Divinity  Hall  at 
Whitburn,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  in  1799 
was  licensed  to  preach.  Application  being  made  by 
the  Walnut  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  fur  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to  the  place.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  commenced  to  serve  that  people 
in  the  fall  of  1805.  In  1809  his  lungs  became  affected, 
and  in  1810  he  terminated  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1818  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Dickinson 
College,  and  in  1815  accepted  the  similar  professorship 
in  the  Albany  Academy.    In  1821  he  was  honored  with 


the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  UnioD  College. 

August,  1824.     He  published  a  Sermon  preached  hefmr 

the  Albany  Bible  Society  in  1820  (8vo);  and  his  Iwt  ter- 

mon,  T/te  Gospel  Call,  was  published  shoitly  after  hb 

death,  with  a  brief  biographical  notice. 

Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  85. 


Bhaw,  Levi,  a  minister  of  the  Kethodiat 
pal  Church,  was  bom  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  Sept.  4, 1821 
He  received  regenerating  grace  Nov.  17. 1842,  and  aooo 
after  united  with  the  Church.  He  obtained  license  as 
a  local  preacher  in  1846,  and  in  1851  was  reoeired  on 
trial  in  the  East  Maine  Conference.  He  took,  becaose 
of  ill-health,  a  superannuated  relation  in  18G0,  and  held 
it  until  his  death,  at  Newburypoit,  MaaSi,  Aa|^.  17, 1867. 
After  he  had  become  superannuated,  be  still  contioaed  to 
labor  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  upon  different  cfaaig^ 
and  also  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion.   See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1968,  p.  141 

Shaw,  Samuel,  a  leamed  Nonoonfnrmiat,  was 
bom  at  Repton,  Derbyshire,  England,  in  163&  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tain- 
worth  in  1656,  and  in  1658  obtained  a  fMneaentation  ftom 
Cromwell  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Whattnn,  which  be 
was  deprived  of  about  a  year  before  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
formity.  He  refused  it  afterwards  on  the  oonditioo  of 
reordination,  as  he  would  not  declare  his  PresbyteriaD 
ordination  invalid.  In  1666  be  was  choaen  master  ti 
the  Free  School  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  which  position 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Jan.  21, 1696.  His  works 
are,  Jmnumuel,  or  a  Discovery  of  True  ReUffion  (LomL 
1667, 12mo): — another  edition,  with  memoir,  eu^  (Le«da. 
lim):  — Words  Made  Vis%ble,or  Grammar  andJihetork 
(1679,  8vo) : — also  several  religions  Tracts, 

ShaD7,  Samuel  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodic 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jenex^  Nov.  fi. 
1798,  but  was  taken  to  Ohio  when  a  child,  his  parents 
settling  in  Hamilton  County.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
when  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  in  1825  was  rt- 
oeived  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  aflenrards  be> 
coming  a  member  of  the  North  Ohio  Confereooe.  Ftv 
several  years  he  was  a  misaonary  among  the  Wya)- 
dots  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  also  served  as  preadin^ 
elder  on  several  districts.  He  retired  from  the  pastoral 
work  several  vears  before  his  death,  which  occurred  near 
BucjTus,  O.,  Aug.  19,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Atmmal 
Corferenoes,  1875,  p.  104. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman  and  frar- 
eller,  was  bom  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  about  1691 
and  entered  Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  Oct.  5, 1711.  He 
took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  Joly  6,  1716,  wa« 
made  master  of  arts  Jan.  16,  1719,  went  into  orders,  and 
l)ecame  chaplain  to  the  English  fact<»ry  at  Algien^ 
Here  he  remained  several  years,  spending  much  of  hb 
time  in  travelling.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of  bis  ccdleiee 
March  16,  1727,  and  on  his  retnm  to  England  (1733X 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1740  he  be- 
came principal  of  St.  Edmund^s  Hall,  and  received  sIm 
the  living  of  Bramley,  Hants.  He  was  regiua  profeseicv 
of  (ireek  at  Oxford  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug. 
15, 1751.  Mr.  Shaw  published.  Travels,  e/c,  in  Barhary 
ami  the  Tjevant  (Oxf.  1788)  :—  Vindica/ion  of  the  Abort 
(Lond.  1757, 4to) ,  wi th  supplement.  See  AUibnne,  Diet, ff 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uihors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Shaw,  "William  C,  a  minister  of  the  MethodisK 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Vevay,  Ind.,  Oct.  i. 
1833.  He  became  a  Christian  when  seventeen,  snd 
three  years  later  entered  Asbury  University.  In  1854 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  reoeived  ini9 
the  South-eastcm  Indiana  Conference ;  bat  in  1859  be 
went  to  Minnesota,  and  entered  the  Minneaota  Coafipr> 
ence.  In  1863  he  was  superannuated,  but  in  1864  re- 
sumed work,  was  again  superannuated  in  1872«  made  «i^ 
fective  in  1873,  and  appointed  to  Reed^s  and  Wabashav. 
his  last  appointment.     He  died  at  Beed*a  fjndini;^ 
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HtDn^  Feb.  16,  1874.    See  Mmutes  of  Annual  Cotrfer^ 
encet,  1874^  p.  162. 

Sha'VTnL  In  the  Pnyeivbook  version  of  Psa.  xcviii, 
7,  *^  with  trumpets  also  and  shawjruT  is  the  rendering  of 
what  stanfis  in  the  A.  V. "  with  tmmpets  and  sound  of 
a^metJ*  The  Hebrew  word  translated  '*  comet'*  will  be 
found  treated  under  that  head.  The  ''shawm"  was  a 
musical  instrument  resembling  the  clarionet.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  forms  $halm,  shaUniey  and  is  connected  with 
the  German  Schalmeie,  a  reed-pipe. 

**  With  9h4Mume9  and  trompets,  and  with  clarions  sweet.** 

SpeDi>er,  F.  Q.  I,  zii,  18. 

**  JECren  from  the  shrillest  ahaum  unto  the  comnrante." 

Drayion,  Polyolb.  iv,  866. 

Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop,  Muz,  i,  85,  note  b), "  The  mod- 
em clarionet  is  an  improvement  upon  the  shawm,  which 
was  played  with  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or  hautboy,  but, 
being  a  bass  instrument,  with  about  the  compass  of  an 
ocUve,  had  probably  more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon.**  In 
the  same  note  he  quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis**  written 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor 
tiouae  at  Leckingfield,  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire : 

*^  A  shawme  maketh  a  swete  soonde,  for  he  tanythe  the 
bft.xse: 
It  monntithe  not  to  hye,  bat  kepith  mie  and  space. 
Yet  yf  It  be  blowne  with  to  yehement  a  wynde, 
It  maklthe  it  to  mysf^overne  oat  of  his  klnde." 

FrooD  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  {Glossary),  it  appears 
that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound : 

**He  that  never  wanu  a  Gllead  fhl)  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  taru  thy  wofol  shalm 
Into  the  merry  pipe.*' 

O.  Tooke,  Bdides,  p.  la 
— Smith. 

Shayith.    See  Thorn. 

Sheaf  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  following 
words  in  the  original;  1.  nabx,  alummdh,  prop,  a  bun- 
dU  ("sheaf,**  Gen.  xxvii,  7;V8a.  cxcix,  6);  2.  n-^OS, 
itmir,  prop,  a  handful  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  ix,  22) ;  hence 
a  8Aeaf(Amo9  ii,  13;  Mic  iv,  12;  Zech.  xii,  6);  and 
the  equivalent  1^?,  dmer  ("sheaf,**  Lev.  xxiii,  10,  11, 
12,  16;  DeuL  xxiv,  19;  Ruth  ii,  7,  16;  Job  xxiv,  10), 
as  well  as  the  cognate  verb  1^5,  to  bind  sheaves  (Psa. 
cxxix,  7);  8.  TOn^,  aremdh,  prop,  a  heap  (as  rendered 
in  Ruth  iii,  7,  etc.) ;  hence  a  sheaf  (as  rendered  in  Neh, 
xiii,  15;  improperly  "  heap"  in  Can.  vii,  2). 

The  Mosaic  statutes  contained  two  prescriptions  re- 
specting the  sheaves  of  harvest:   1.  One  accidentally 
dropped  or  left  upon  the  field  was  not  to  be  taken  up, 
but  remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Deut  xxiv, 
19).     See  Glean.     2.  The  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  the  Hebrews  brought  into  the  Temple  a  sheaf 
of  com  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest,  with  ac- 
companying ceremonies  (Lev.  xviii,  10-12).     On  the 
fifteenth  of  Nisan,  in  the  evening,  when  the  feast  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover  was  ended  and  the  second  day 
begun,  the  house  of  judgment  deputed  three  men  to  go 
in  solemnity  and  gather  the  sheaf  of  barley.     The  in- 
habiunta  of  the  neighboring  cities  assembled  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  the  barley  was  gathered  into  the 
territoiy  uf  Jerusalem.    The  deputies  demanded  three 
times  if  the  sun  were  set,  and  they  were  as  often  an- 
swered. It  is.    They  afterwards  demanded  as  many 
times  if  they  might  have  leave  to  cut  the  sheaf,  and 
leave  was  as  often  granted.    They  reaped  it  out  of  three 
different  fields  with  three  different  sickles,  and  put  the 
ears  into  three  boxes  to  carry  them  to  the  Temple.    The 
sheaf,  or  rather  the  three  sheaves,  being  brought  into 
the  Temple,  were  threshed  in  the  court.     From  this 
they  took  a  full  omer,  that  is,  about  three  pints  of  the 
grain ;  and  after  it  had  been  well  winnowed,  parched, 
and  bruised,  they  sprinkled  over  it  a  log  of  oil,  to  which 
they  added  a  handful  of  incense ;  and  the  priest  who 
received  this  offering  waved  it  before  the  Lord,  towards 
the  four  quartera  of  the  world,  and  cast  part  of  it  on  the 
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altar.    After  this  every  one  might  begin  his  harvest 
See  Passovbk. 

She'ai  (Heb.  SheiU',  blj^,  askmff;  Sept.  laaX  v.  r. 
2aXoi/ia),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani,  who  divorced  their 
foreign  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  29).  B.G. 
467. 

Bheil'tiel  (  Heb.  SheSUid',  bx^'PlbxiS,  ashed  of 
God;  Anglicized  thus  in  the  A.  V.  at  Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v, 
2;  Neh.  xii,  1;  Hag.  i,  1;  but  "Salathiel**  at  1  Chron. 
iii,  17 ;  also  in  the  contracted  form  Shaitiel\  ^N^pb^, 
"  Shealtiel,"  Hag.  i,  12,  14;  ii,  2;  Sept.,  Apocrypha,  Jo- 
sephus,and  N. Test.,  SnXadt^X ;  "SaUthiel,*'  1  Esdr. v, 6, 
48,  56;  vi,  2;  2  Esdr.  v,  16;  Matt,  i,  12;  Luke  iii,  27), 
the  son  of  Jecboniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Matt,  i,  12,  but  son  of 
Neri  (Neriah)  and  father  of  Zorobabel  (Zerubbabel)  ac- 
cording tA)  Luke  iii,  27 ,  while  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  son  of 
Assir  or  Jecboniah,  and  makes  Zerubbabel  his  nephew. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  cap- 
tive prince  Jecboniah,  or  Jehoiachin  (for  the  prophecy 
in  Jer.  xxii,  80  seems  only  to  mean  that  he  should  have 
no  successor  on  the  throne),  by  a  daughter  of  Neri,  or 
Neriah,  of  the  private  line  of  David;  and  that  having 
himself  no  heir,  he  adopted  his  nephew  Zerubbabel, 
or  perhaps  was  the  father  of  this  last  by  his  deceased 
brother's  widow.  B.C  cir.  580.  See  Gbmbalooy  of 
Christ. 

Bheari'ah  (Heb.  8hearyah\  f^^'l^d,  valued  of  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  Sapflria  v.r.  Sapta),  the  fourth  named  of 
the  six  sons  of  Azel  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chron. 
viii,  38 ;  ix,  44).     B.G  long  post  1000. 

Ettieazing-houBe  (Heb.  D-fein  nj35  n^^a,  Beyth 
E'kedha-Roim;  Sept.  Bat^orA^  [vlr.  Batdaxad']  ruv 
voifiivutv;  Vulg.  Camera  pastorum),  a  place  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at  the  well 
or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  Kings  x,  12,  14).     The 
translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  margin  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name — *'  house  of  binding  of  the 
shepherds,'*  and  in  the  text  an  interpretation  perhaps 
adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.     Binding,  however,  is  but  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  operation  of  shearing,  and  the 
word  akad  is  not  anywhere  used  in  the  Bible  in  connec- 
tion therewith.     See  Shebp-sh rarer.     The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  version,  adopted  by 
Rashi,  viz.  "  house  of  the  meeting  of  shepherds,'*  is  ac- 
cepted by  Simonis  (OnomasU  p.  186)  and  Gesenius 
{Thesaur,  p.  195  b).     Other  renderings  are  given  by 
Aquila  and  Syramachus.    None  of  them,  however,  seem 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  mean- 
ing has  escaped.     By  the  Sept.,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  they  also  treat  the 
**  garden- house**  of  ix,  27.     Eusebius  (OnomasL  s.  v.) 
mentions  it  as  a  village  of  Samaria  "in  the  great  plain 
[of  Esdraelon  ]  fifteen  miles  from  Legeon.*'   It  is  remark- 
able that  at  a  disunce  of  precisely  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  LejiJQn  the  name  of  Beih-Kad  appears  in  Van  de 
Velde*8  map  (see  also  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  316);  but 
this  place,  though  coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not 
on  the  plain,  nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria  or  be 
on  the  road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  behind  (south 
of)  Mount  Gilboa.     The  slaughter  at  the  well  recalls 
the  massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah 
at  Mizpah,  and  the  recent  trsgedy  at  Cawnpore.— Smith. 
See  Bbth-^ked. 

She&r-ja'shnb  (Heb.  SheSr'  Tashub%  SSlttJ;  n«^, 
a  remnant  shall  return;  Sept.  o  KaraXn^eic  'laooifi^ 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  his  father 
when  he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  king  Ahaz  the  cele- 
brated prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  vii  (see  ver.  8).  B.C 
cir.  785.    As  the  sons  of  Isaiah  sometimes  stood  for  sigiis 
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in  Israel  (Isa.  viii,  18),  and  tbe  name  of  Maher-shalal- 
haHh-baz  was  given  to  one  of  them  by  way  of  prophetic 
intimation,  it  has  been  oonjectared  that  the  somewhat 
remarkable  name  of  Shear -jashub  intimated  that  the 
people  who  had  then  retired  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  return  in  peace  to  their  fields  and  villages 
(com p.  Isa.  X,  20-22).  Fairbaim's  theory  that  these 
events  occurred  only  in  visions  (Oh  Prupkecy^  I,  v,  2) 
is  in  violation  of  the  plain  import  of  the  language. 

Bbeath  (Heb.  'ns,  nad&n,  1  Cbron.  xxi,  27;  "^rn, 
tdar,  1  Sam.  xvii,  61 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxi,  8, 4,  5, 
30 ;  ^  scabbard,"  Jer.  xlvii,  6 ;  Si^cii,  John  xviii,  11), 
the  COM  in  which  a  dagger  or  swonl  blade  is  carried. 
See  Knifk;  Swokd. 

Bhe'ba,  the  name  of  several  men  and  places  in  the 
Bible,  but  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  original :  (ci) 
Heb.  Sheba't  KaiZ9  (of  uncertain  etymology,  see  below), 
which  is  the  name  of  three  fathers  of  iriltes  in  the  earlv 

■ 

genealogy  of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
books,  one  of  them  located  in  Fkhiopia  (No.  1,  below), 
and  the  other  two  in  Arabia  (Nos.  2  and  8  respective- 
ly) f  (P)  ^^^  She'baj  3r31!3,  an  oath,  or  wrra,  which  is 
the  name  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place  (Nus.  4, 5,  and 
6,  below).    See  also  Bkeb-«hkba. 

1.  (SepL  2a/3a  v.  r.  'Lafiar,)  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Raaroah,  son  of  Cusb  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  9).  B.C  post  2615.  This  Sheba  settled  somewhere 
on  the  shores  <»f  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  Mardsid 
(».  V.)  there  is  found  an  identification  which  appears  to 
be  satisfactory — that  on  the  island  of  Awal  (one  of  the 
**  Bahrein  Islands")  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
called  Seba.  Viewed  in  connection  with  Raamab,  and 
the  other  facts  which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces 
of  his  settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on 
the  great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine  in  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son 
of  Keturah,  who,  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have  formed 
with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name  one  tribe-^the  Cush- 
ites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  car- 
r>nng  on  the  desert  trade  thence  to  Palestine  in  con- 
junction with  the  nomad  Returahite  tribes,  whose  past- 
urages were  mostly  on  the  western  frontier.  The  trade 
is  mentioned  by  £zek.  xxvii,  22, 23,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix,  6,  and  Jer.  vi,  20,  but 
these  latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Juktanite 
Sheba.  The  predatory  bands  of  the  Sabasans  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i,  15,  and  vi,  19,  in  a  manner  that  recalls 
the  forays  of  modem  Bedawin  ( comp.  Joel  iii,  8 ). — 
Smith.    See  Arabia;  Dki> AN,  etc. 

2.  (Sept.  "ZaficL  v.  r.  £a/3€u  and  Yxi^av,)  Tenth 
named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan  son  of  the  patri- 
arch Eber  ((Jen.  x,  28 ;  1  Chron.  i,  22).  B.C.  cir.  2350. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  and  eponymous  head 
of  the  Sabceans  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  given  his  name  to 
Sheba  or  Seba  (q.  v.),  a  district  in  Arabia  Felix  abound- 
ing in  frankincense,  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones 
(Isa.  Ix,  6;  Jer.  vi,  20;  Psa.  Ixxii,  15).  From  this  re- 
gion came  the  queen  to  see  and  converse  with  Solomon 
(1  Kinp  X,  1-13;  2  Chron.  ix,  1-12;  Matt,  xii,  42; 
Luke  xi,  31).  The  Sabieans  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  trade  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22;  Joel  iii,  8) 
and  for  plundering  (Job  i,  15;  vi,  19;  comp.  Strabo,xvi, 
7B8-780;  Abulfeda,  p.  96).  (In  the  following  detailed 
treatment  of  this  name  we  chiefly  follow  Poole's  article 
in  Smith's  Dictionary.) 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  art.  Arabia  and  other  arti- 
cles, that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the  early  colonists 
of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom  which  they 
there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries,  called  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race,  which 
the  Arabian  historians  describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic 
suture,  who  cultivated  the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts 
Qlike,  living  M-ith  the  Jinn  in  the  "deserted  quarter," 


or,  like  the  tribe  of  Thamiid,  dwelling  in  caret.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  aborig- 
inal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wbeferer  a 
civilized  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispooaeaaed  the 
ruder  race.  But,  besides  these  extinct  tribea,  there  are 
the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to  have 
passed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  who. 
probably,  preceded  the  JokUnites  and  mixeil  with  tbtai 
when  they  arrived  in  the  oountr}*. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
South  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which  oomposed 
it,  until  that  of  Ilimyer  took  its  place  in  later  umt%. 
On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains;  but  the  Sabcam 
are  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic,  who  refera  to  the  historical 
books  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  by  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  Artemidonia,  or  Aga- 
tharchides  (iii,  88, 46),  who  is  Strabo's  chief  aotharity: 
and  the  Homeritae  or  Himyerites  are  first  mentioned  hw 
Strabo  in  the  expedition  of  iElius  Gallus  (B.C,i*4). 
Nowhere  earlier,  in  sacred  or  profane  records,  are  the  lat- 
ter people  mentioned,  except  by  the  Arabian  histcriw» 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  lift, 
and  ascribe  importance  to  his  family  ft-oro  that  early 
date.  We  have  endeavored,  in  other  anicleH,  to  show 
reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name  of  Himyer 
we  have  the  Hed  Man  and  the  origin  of  Er\*ihnis,  Ery- 
thrKan  Sea,  Phcenicians,  etc.  See  Ahabia  ;  Red  Sr  ^ 
The  apparent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  reconciled  ly 
supposing,  as  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  {Enfaij  i,  54, 55) 
has  done,  that  the  kingdom  and  its  people  received  the 
name  of  Sheba  (Arabic,  SebJi),  but  that  its  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer: 
and  that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Himyer  or  the  Tub* 
baas,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place  (but  there  is 
much  uncertainty  about  this  date)  about  a  centmy  be- 
fore our  sera,  when  the  two  great  rival  familiea  of  Hiat- 
yer  and  Kahlan,  together  with  smaller  tribes,  were  onit- 
ed  under  the  former.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the 
name  of  Sheba  applied  to  the  kingdom  and  ita  peoplr 
as  a  generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kamis 
"  the  name  of  Seb^  com  prises  the  tribes  <^  the  Yemen  is 
common"  (s.  v. "  Seba") ;  and  this  was  written  long  after 
the  later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  faHer. 
And,  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,**  ao,  pn:4>- 
ably,  did  Sebk.  In  Arabic  the  verb  teha — said  of  tbe 
sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a  fever — means  ^  it  altered"  a 
man,  i.  e.  by  turning  him  red ;  the  noun  trim,  as  well  a^ 
mbd  and  sebee-ah,  signifies  "wine"  (TW;  e/-Mni«  US.. 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red ;  for  we  read  **  Karaeit  is  t 
name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackneas  and  red- 
ness" (SiAdh  MS.).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  Seba  we 
very  possibly  have  the  oldest  name  of  the  Red  Mao. 
whence  came  fotvi^,  Himyer,  and  Erythnia. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seba 
with  Sheba  (Kno).  The  plur.  form  C^fiCS  com- 
sponds  with  the  Gr.  £a/3a7o(  and  the  Lat.  Sabteu  Gt- 
senius  compares  the  Heb.  with  £thiop.i9e6«,  **  man.''  The 
Hebrew  Skin  is,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances. 
Sin  in  Arabic  [see  Gesen.] ;  and  tbe  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  geographical  circumstancea  of  the  case  all 
require  the  identification. 

In  the  Bible  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genea- 
logically in  Gen.  x,  28,  recurs  as  a  kingdoaa,  in  tbe  ac^ 
count  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Sok*- 
mon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  concerning  tbe  oane 
of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  qnesttona 
(1  Kings  X,  1):  **And  she  came  to  Jemaakn  with  a 
very  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  8pioe«,and  vcfv 
much  gold,  and  precious  stones"  (ver.  2).  Again,  *"  She 
gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  goU. 
and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  tbeit 
came  no  more  such  abtmdance  of  spices  aa  these  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon"  (ver.  10k 
She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisii<», 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land ;  bat  tbe  dcdica- 
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tlon  of  the  Temple  bad  recently  been  solemnized,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  people  of  Arabia  were  desimus  to  see  this  fa- 
m<»u4  bouse.  That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia, 
and  not  of  Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is 
unquestionable.  Josephus  and  some  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  pen-ersely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter ;  and 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  Church  has  a  convenient 
iradtiion  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Josephus,  i4n/.  viii,  6, 
5 ;  Ludolf,  Hist,  ^Ethiop.  ii,  3 ;  Harris,  A  h^stinia^  ii,  105). 
Aben-Ezra  (cwi  Dan,  xi,  6).  however,  remarks  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she  spoke  an 
l^hmaelitic,  or  rather  a  Shemitic,  language.  The  Arabs 
call  her  Bilkts  (or  Yelkamah  or  Balkamah;  Ibn-KhaU 
dAn),a  qneen  of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Caus- 
nn^s  chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  1st  century  of  our 
era  {Essai,  i,  75,  etc.) ;  and  an  edifice  at  Ma-rib  (Bfaria- 
ba)  still  hears  her  name,  while  M.  Fresnel  read  the  name 
of  ^'Almacah"  or  **6almacah"  in  many  of  the  Himyer- 
itic  inscriptions.  The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  alu^^her  unhistor- 
ical  and  unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  make 
her  Solomon*s  queen  of  Sheba  probably  amae,  as  M.  Caus- 
sin  conjectures,  from  the  latter  being  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  without  any  name,  and  the  commentators  adopt- 
ing Bilkls  as  the  most  ancient  queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
luAs  of  the  Yemen.  The  Koran,  as  usual,  contains  a 
very  poor  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  diluted  with 
nonsense  and  encumbered  with  fables  (xxvii,  24,  etc.). 

The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  refer 
to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Isa.  Ix,  6,  where  we 
read  "All  they  from  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring 
gold  and  inoense,"  in  conjunction  with  Midian,  Ephah, 
Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here  reference  is  made  to  the 
commerce  that  took  the  road  from  Sheba  along  the 
western  borders  of  Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the 
CuAhite  or  Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant) ;  and  again  in 
•ler.  vi,  20,  it  is  written  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there 
to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
far  country?"  (but  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  22,  23,  and  see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Psa.  Ixii,  10,  the  Joktan- 
ite Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant ;  for  the  kingdoms  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together,  and  in  ver.  15  the 
gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned.  In  Job  i,  15;  vi,  19,  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  Keturahite  Sabseans  have  been 
thought  to  be  referred  to,  but  these  were  later  than  our 
date  of  that  book.  We  prefer  to  assign  that  passage,  as 
well  as  Joel  iii,8,  which  speaks  of  their  kidnapping  pro- 
pensiiies,  to  the  Joktanite  tribe,  with  which  the  other 
Mems  to  have  coalesced.  The  fact  of  the  chief  and  best- 
ascertained  settlement  of  the  Sheba  tribe  being  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  language  used  of  the  queen  who  came  from 
theuce  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  she  was  a 
queen  of  *'  the  south,"  and  **  came  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,"  i.  e.  from  the  extremities  of  the 
then  known  world  (Matt,  xii,  42;  Luke  xi,  81).  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  could  scarcely  be  under  a 
thousand  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  qu«en  seems  to  point  to  the  Cushite  Saba,  or 
Meroi!,  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  well  known  to  have 
been  chiefly  or  exclusively  females.  Later  essays  on 
the  queen  of  Sheba's  merits  have  been  written  by  Roet 
(Bautz.  1782),  Zeibich  (Viteb.  1774),  Schultens  (Lugd. 
1 740),  Norberg  (Lond.  and  Goth.  1 797).    See  Candace. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  prob- 
ably successive  capitals,  were  Sebii,  San'k  (Uzal),  and 
Zafar  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  generally  of  the  country  and  nation;  but  the 
statements  of  the  Arabian  writers  are  conflicting  on 
this  point,  and  they  are  not  made  clearer  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  classical  geographers.  Ma-rib  was  an- 
other name  of  the  cit}',  or  of  the  fortress  or  niyal  palace 
in  it:  ^SSeb&  is  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib, 
three  nigbtis*  journey  from  San'a"  (Ez-Zcjjaj,  in  the 
Tdj^JA  nu  MS.).     Again,  '<  Sehk  was  the  city  of  Ma- 


rib  (Muahtarak,  s.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen,  of 
which  the  city  was  Ma-rib"  (^Mardtid,  s.  v.).  Near 
Seb4  was  the  famous  dike  of  El-'Arim,  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  built  by  Lukm&n  the  'Adite,  to  store 
water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  avert  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  rupture  of  this  dike  is  an  important  point  in  Arab 
history,  and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  2d  century  of 
the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Seba, 
points  irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as 
the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  San'k)  has  been  sup- 
fMsed  to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafiir  (Sephar) 
was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Seb&  was 
the  most  important  of  these  chief  towns  of  the  Yemen. 
Its  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  dynasties,  is  shown  by 
their  istruggles  to  obtain  and  hold  it;  and  it  is  narrated 
that  it  passed  several  times  into  the  bands,  alternate- 
ly, of  the  so  called  Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Ha- 
dramaut  (Hazarmavetb).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidorus, 
Strabo,  and  PUny  speak  of  Mariaba;  Diodorus,  Aga- 
tharchidea,  Stephanus  ByzanL  of  Saba  (H^afiai  [  Steph. 
Byzant.];  2o/3ac  [Agath.]);  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  §  30, 42), 
and  Pliny  (vi,  23,  §  84)  mention  Sd/Siy.  But  the  first 
all  say  that  Mariaba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sa- 
bcei;  and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place — one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not  aware 
of  this  fact) — unless,  indeed,  the  form  Sabota  (with  the 
variants  Sabatha,  Sobataie,  etc)  of  Pliny  (//.  A^  vi,  28, 
§  32)  have  reference  to  Shibdm,  capital  of  Hadramaut, 
and  the  name,  alno,  of  another  celebrated  city,  of  which 
the  Arabian  writers  (Afardsidj  s.  v.)  give  curious  ac- 
counts. The  classics  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  the  Sabsi  the  chief  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the 
greatest  numbers  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the 
Arabs  which  they  name — the  Sabcei,  Atramitas  (= Ha- 
dramaut), Katabeni  (  =  Kahtan=J<>ktan),  and  Minsei 
(for  which  see  Dikijih).  See  Bochart  (JPhalegt  xxvi), 
and  MuUer  (jGeog,  Min.\  p.  186  sq. 

The  history  of  the  Sabwans  has  been  examined  by  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  {Euai  sur  tHiit,  das  A  robes) ;  but 
much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before  its  details  can  be 
received  as  triutworthy,  the  earliest  safe  chronological 
point  being  about  the  commencement  of  oar  sera.  An 
examination  of  the  existing  remains  of  Sabeean  and  Him- 
yeritic  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
add  more  facts  to  our  present  knowledge;  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptions  aid- 
ed, as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect,  will 
probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing  the  build- 
ing or  sera  of  the  dike.  In  the  art  Ababia  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dike,  and  the 
conclusions  are  given  which  De  Saey  and  Oaussin  have 
drawn  from  those  dates  and  other  indications  respecting 
the  date  of  the  rupture  of  the  dike,  which  forms,  then, 
an  impovtant  point  in  Arabian  history ;  but  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  2d  century  of  our  lera,  and  the  older  sera 
of  the  building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or,  indeed,  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanship  or  origin.  Later  temples  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character;  bnt  Sabsoan 
art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quiry. The  religion  celebrated  in  those  temples  was 
cosmic;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little 
known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  place.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  whatever  connection  there 
was  in  religion  between  the  Sabseans  and  the  Sabians, 
there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race.  Respecting  the  lat- 
ter the  reader  may  consult  Chwolson's  S»abier,  a  work 
that  may  be  recommended  with  more  confidence  than 
the  same  author's  Nahaihaan  Agriculture,  See  Ne- 
baioth. Some  curious  papers  have  also  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic, 
by  Dr.  Osiandcr. 
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3.  (Sept.  SajSa  ▼.  r.  Sa/3at  and  ^apav.)  Elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Joksban,  one  of  Abraham's  sous  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i,  82).  B.O.  dr.  1980.  He  evU 
dently  settled  somewhere  in  Arabia,  probably  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  become  incorporated  with  the  earlier 
Sabaeans  of  the  Joktanic  branch. 

4.  (Sept.  2a/3ei  v.  r.  'Afiti ;  Josephus  2a/3ai0Ci  Ant, 
vii,  11,  7.)  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22),  the  last  chief 
of  t  he  Absalom  insurrection.  B.C*  1 028.  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [ nee  Shimki ]  to 
have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense  effect 
produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was,  in  fact,  all  but 
an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  It  was  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  a  mere  conflict  between  two 
factions  in  the  court  of  Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising 
out  of  that  conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  recover  its  lost  ascendency — a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  already  been  manifested  in  the  excessive 
bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loyalty,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  tribes  on  David's  return. 
Through  the  ancient  custom  he  summoned  all  the  tribes 
**to  their  tents;"  and  then  and  afterwards  Judah  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David  (ver.  1,  2). 
The  king  might  well  say  "  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom"  (ver.  6).  What 
he  feared  was  Sheba's  occupation  of  the  fortified  cities. 
This  fear  was  jusHfied  by  the  result.  Sheba  traversed 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  roasing  the  popula- 
tion ,  Joab  following  him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  that  the 
murder  even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in- 
cident in  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the  moment 
of  the  deed,  and  **  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bich- 
ri." The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for  an  instant  by 
the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also  *'went  on  after 
Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri."  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself  in  the 
fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maacah — in  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine  —  possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of 
Absalom  through  his  mother,  Maacab,  and  famous  for 
the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (ver.  18).  That  pru- 
dence was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joab's  terms  were  the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A 
woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her  city, 
and  proposed  the  execution  to  her  fellow-citizens.  The 
head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the  wall  and  the  insur> 
rection  ended. — Smith.     See  David. 

5.  (Sept,  2€/3€€  v.  r.  SojSo^f .)  A  chief  Oadite  resi- 
dent in  Bashan  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (1  Chron. 
v,13).     B.C.781. 

6.  (Sept.  ^afiaa  v.  r.  XajSce.)  One  of  the  towns  of 
the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Beer-sbeba  and  Moladah.  In  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  south  of  Judah,  out  of  which  those  of  Simeon 
were  selected,  no  Sheba  appears  apart  from  Beer-sheba ; 
bnt  there  is  a  Skema  (xv,  26),  which  stands  next  to  Mo- 
ladah and  which  is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question. 
This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vat- 
ican copy  of  the  Sept.  The  change  from  6  to  in  is  an 
easy  one  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  in  their 
other  letters  the  words  are  identical  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beer>sheba— by  the 
common  error  called  homoioteUuton — and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names  given  in 
xix,  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though  the  num- 
ber stated  is  thirteen ;  and  that  in  the  list  of  Simeon 
of  1  Chron.  (iv,  28)  Sheba  is  entirely  omitted.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix,  2  may  be  ren- 
dered ** Beer-sheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba,  the  well;" 
but  this  seems  forced,  and  is,  besides,  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  list  of  "cities"  {TheBour. 


p.  1855  a,  where  other  snggestiooa  are  dted). — Soith. 
See  SuKMA. 

She'bab  (Heb.  ShSbah^  M^nt?,  fern,  of  SkAa^  i  e. 
seven  or  an  oath ;  Sept.  aooordingly  Sproc ;  ^ulf^.  tzasf- 
lates  less  well  abimdantia)^  the  famous  well  wfai^  gave 
its  name  to  the  city  of  Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxvi,  38).  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  occurrence,  it  was  the 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  aiid 
received  its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
oaths  (ver.  81,  !|3?3^%  ^AtAoM)  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day  be- 
fore. It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  aooording  to  the 
narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed  its  exisi- 
ence  and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xzi,  32).  Indeed, 
its  previous  exbtence  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  the 
narrative  now  directly  under  oonsideratioa  (xxvi,  28). 
The  two  transactions  are  curiously  identical  in  many  of 
their  circumstances — the  rank  and  names  of  the  Pbi]i»- 
tine  chieftains,  the  strife  between  the  saboniiiiatcB  «o 
either  side,  the  covenant,  the  adjurations,  the  city  thai 
took  its  name  from  the  weU.  They  differ  alone  in  the 
fact  that  the  chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham, 
in  the  other  Isaac.  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisck 
(GenesiSf  p.  500),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
large  wells  at  Bir  es-Sebaf  propose  to  consider  the  tv9 
transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the 
one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in  the  two 
narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  circuoostaDCt^ 
under  which  this  renowned  well  was  first  dug.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  analogy  of  the  early  history'  of  other  na- 
tions, and  in  the  very  close  correspondence  between  tbe 
details  of  the  two  accounts,  there  is  much  to  soppcn 
this.  The  various  plays  on  the  meaning  of  tbe  nssse 
a?3V,  interpreting  it  as  ** seven,"  as  an  "oath,"  aa  ^abun- 
dance" (so  Jerome,  as  if  reading  n^Sb),  as  **  a  lios" 

(such  is  the  meaning  of  the  modem  Arabic  Seba) — an 
all  so  many  direct  testimonies  to  the  remote  date  aad 
archaic  form  of  this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  narratives  of  the  earlv  history  of  the  He- 
brews  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  early  history  of  other  nations. —  Smitlu 
In  explanation  of  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  the^e 
wells,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sacred  text  ex  pressor 
states  that  Isaac,  after  reopening  them,  '^called  their 
names  after  the  names  which  his  father  had  calkd 
them"  (Gen.  xxvi,  18).  A  minute  description  of  tbe 
wells  and  vicinity  of  Beer-sheba  is  given  b3r  lieot.  Con- 
der  in  the  Quur.  Statement  of  "  The  Pal.  Explor.  Fond" 
for  Jan.  1875,  p.  23  sq.     See  Bebr-sukba  ;  Welx. 

She'bam  (Heb.  Sebam%  W2^y  fraffrtmoe ;  Sept 
^iPa/16,  and  so  the  Samar.  Cod.  niS^C),  one  of  tbe 

towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan— 
the  *'land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead" — demanded, 
and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Numbi 
xxxii,  3).  It  is  named  between  Elealeh  and  N«i)o,  and 
is  probably  the  same  which,  in  a  subsequent  verse  «€  the 
chapter  and  on  later  occasions,  appears  in  the  altered 
forms  of  Shirmah  and  Sibmau  (q.  y.). — Smith. 

Shebani'ah  (Heb.  Skebanyah',  H^pniS,  tmenaMfd 
of  Jehovah;  once  [1  Chron.  xv,  24]  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shebanya'hv^  !|h^33tt?),  the  name  of  four  Hebrewa 

1.  (Sept.  Xwfiivia  v.  r.  £oj3vcia  and  Xofivieu)  One 
of  the  Levitical  trumpeters  on  the  removal  of  tbe  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  droa. 
XV,  24).     B.C.  1048. 

2.  (Sept.  £a/3avia  and  2€yFt'/a,y.r.  Si^Sovia,  Xox^ 
vittf  etc.)  One  of  Ezra's  Levitical  attendants,  who  stood 
upon  the  steps  and  uttered  the  prayer  of  confesnon  and 
thanksgiving  (Neh.  ix,  4,  5),  and  joined  in  tbe  sacred 
covenant  (x,  10).     B.C.  459. 

3.  (SepL  £«/3ayia.)  Another  Levite  who  joined  ia 
the  same  covenant  (Neh.  x,  12).     B.CL  459. 

4.  (Sept,  £e/3avi,  Sex^via.)  A  priest  who  did  the 
same  (Neh.  x,  4;  xii,  14).     BAX  459.    He  had  a  soa 
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named  Joseph  (ver.  14).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
elsewhere  (ver.  8)  called  Shbchaniah  (q.  v.). 

Sheb'arim  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hash-Shebarim't 
Q*^*l3^n,  the  breaches,  as  often  elsewhere  rendered; 
Sept.  ovvcrpitf^v;  Vulg.  Sdtarim)  is  given  iu  the  A.y. 
ta  the  name  of  a  place  to  which  the  Israelites  retreated 
in  the  first  atuck  of  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  6).  "  The  root  of  the 
word  has  the  force  of  '  dividing'  or  *  breaking/  and  it  is 
therefore  suggest^  that  the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot 
where  there  were  fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  gradually 
deepening  till  they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice 
to  the  ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from 
Gilgal — '  the  going  down'  (1"11fiin ;  see  ver.  5  and  the 

margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  arouid  the  site  of 
Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  Keil  {Josua,  ad  loc.)  interprets  Sheba- 
rim  by  'stone  quarries;'  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexicographers. 
The  ancient  interpreters  (Sept,  Targ.,  and  Syr.)  osnally 
discard  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  'till  they  were 
broken  ap,'  etc"— Smith.  Bat  this  is  opposed  both  to 
the  use  of  the  art.  here — which  seems  to  indicate  a  well- 
known  and  specific  locality — and  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
of  the  Hebrews  were  slain  there.  A  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  locality  would  doubtless  reveal  some  clue  to 
the  name.    See  Al 

Shebat.    See  Sebat. 

She'ber  (Heb.  id,  in^,  hreaking;  Sept  Sejdcp 
V.  r.  "Safiipji  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  (son  of 
Hur)  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chron.  ii,  4d).  B.(X 
postlSo^ 

Shebiith.    See  Talmud. 

Sheb'na  (Heb.  Shebna%  K33^  [occasionally  Sh^ 
nah%  n331^,  2  Kings  xviii,  18, 26;  xix,  2],  viffor;  Sept. 

^fivac  V.  r.  Zo^vac ;  Josephus,  2o/3vaioc  [  /I  n/.  x,  1, 1]), 
a  person  of  high  position  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  ofiice  of  pnefect  of  the  palace  (Isa.  xxii, 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of  secretary 
(xxxvi,  3;  2  Kings  xix,  2),  his  former  post  being  given 
to  Eliakim,  RC  713.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  Isaiah's  interposition ;  for  Shebna  had 
incurred  the  prophet's  extreme  d'lspleasure,  partly  on 
account  of  his  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18), 
and  his  tyranny  (as  implied  in  the  title  of  ^'  father"  be- 
foowed  on  his  successor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears 
from  his  successor  being  termed  a  ''servant  of  Jehovah," 
ver.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  political  party 
which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracy  and  in  favor  of  the 
Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omission  of  the  usual  no- 
tice of  bis  father's  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
be  was  anopu«  homo. — Smith.  Winer  thinks,  from  the 
Araouean  form  of  his  name,  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii,  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
11,22;  xxxvii,2. 

Shebo.    See  Aoatb. 

Bhebu'Sl  [many  Shd^'uiFi  (Heb.  Shebuil\  bK^lStO, 
captive  [or  renown']  of  God;  Sept  £oi;/3a^X;  Vulg. 
Sabuet),  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  A  leading  descendant  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  16),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  Grod  (xxVi,  24) ,  called  also  Shubael  (xxiv, 
20).  B.C.  1013.  "The  Targum  of  1  Chron.  xxvi,  24 
has  a  strange  piece  of  confusion:  'And  Shebuel,  that  is, 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that  he 
was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  appointed  him  chief 
over  the  treasures.'  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Moses 
of  whom  there  is  any  trace**  (Smith). 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel, 
and  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of  twelve  in  the  temple 
choir  (1  Chron.  xxv,4);  also  called  Suubakl,  (ver.  20). 
aa  1013. 

Shebuoth.    See  Talmud. 


aheoani'ah  (1  Chron«xxiv,  11;  2  Chnm.  xxxi,  15), 
the  same  name  usoally  Anglicized  Subchamiaii  (q.  v.). 

Sbechanrah  (Heb.  Shehmyah',  n^33ir,  dweUer 
[i.  e.  intimate'\  with  Jehovah^  twice  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shekanya'hu,  «in;35^  [1  Chron.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi,  15],  which  is  always  Anglicized  **  Shecaniab"  in 
the  A.  V. ;  Sept.  Scxci'taCf  but  £€xo via(  in  2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15;  Ezra  viii,5;  Sex^^vcac  in  ver.  3 ;  £exeviain  Neh.xii, 
3;  Vulg.  Sechemas,  but  Sebenias  in  xii,  3),  the  name  of 
several  men,  chiefly  during  the  post-exilian  period. 

1.  The  chief  of  tlie  tenth  division  of  priests  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  under  David  (I  Chron.  xxiv,  11, 
"Shecaniab").     B.a  1014. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  priests  appointed  by  Hezekiah 
to  distribute  the  daily  services  among  the  sacerdotal 
order  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15,  <*  Shecaniah").     RC  726. 

3.  One  of  the  "  priests  and  Levites"  (but  to  which  of 
these  orders  he  belonged  does  not  certainly  appear,  proh- 
ably  the  former,  however)  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3).  RC  586.  In  ver.  14 
(and  perhaps  x,  4)  be  is  apparently  called  Shebakiah 
(q.  v.).  But  he  is  not  the  same  with  the  Shecaniah 
who  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign  of 
David ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  lists  in  Nehemiah  his  name 
continually  occurs  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  place  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc.), 

4.  A  person  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  sons"  of  Pharosh  (i.  e.  Parosh),  and  father  or  progeni- 
tor of  a  Zechariah  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  viii,  3).  B.C.  ante  459.  As 
the  phraseology,  however,  is  here  peculiar,  many  con- 
nect the  clause  containing  this  name  with  the  preceding 
verse  (as  in  the  Sept.  and  1  Esdr. ;  but  contrary  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation),  so  as  to  read,  **  Hattuah  of  the 
sons  of  Shechaniah ;"  thus  identifying  this  person  with 
No.  9.  The  clause  containing  this  name  is  perhaps  an 
interpolation  from  ver.  5.     See  Hattush. 

5.  Another  person  similarly  mentioned  in  the  same 
list  (Ezra  viii,  5)  as  progenitor  of  "  the  son  of  Jahaziel," 
who  likewise  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra ;  but  as 
the  name  Shechaniah  itself  is  not  found  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  li,  and  as  the  mere  patronymic  ben-Jahaziel 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  designation,  we  may  conjecture 
(com p.  ver.  10)  that  a  name  (actually  supplied  in  the 
Zaihoe  of  the  Sept.  and  1  Esdr. ;  evidently  the  Zattu  of 
Ezra  ii,  8)  has  <lropped  out  of  the  Heb.  text  before  "  She- 
chaniah" (Bertheau,  Kurzg^,  Handh,  ad  loc).  This  in- 
dividual, i.  e.  Shechaniah,  will  then  appear  (in  conform- 
ity with  the  phraseoli^y  of  the  adjoining  enumerations) 
as  the  son  of  the  Zechariah  in  question,  and  himself  one 
of  the  returned  exiles.     B.C  459.     See  Zattu. 

6.  A  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the  "sonsof  Elaro,"  and  the  one 
who  proposed  to  Ezra  the  repudiation  of  the  Gentile 
wives  taken  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  2). 
aC.  458. 

7.  The  father  of  Shemaiah,  which  latter  was  **  keeper 
of  the  east  gate,"  and  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  29).  B.C  ante  446. 
He  was  perhaps  identical  with  No.  9. 

8.  The  son  of  Arab  and  father-in-law  of  Tobiah,  the 
Jews'  enemv  during  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
vi,  18).     B.C.  cir.  434. 

9.  A  descendant  of  the  Davidic  line,  father  of  She- 
maiah, and  apparently  the  son  of  Obadiah  (1  Chron.  iii, 
21,  22).  B.C.  cir.  410.  He  may  also  have  been  the 
Eliakim  (Matt,  i,  13)  or  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  26)  of  our 
Saviour's  ancestry  (Strong,  H ami,  and  Expos,  p.  16, 17). 
See  Nos.  4  and  7. 

She'chem  (Heb.  Shekem\  tiSIZ?  PMn  pause"  She'- 
henij  C3^,  both  as  a  common  noun  (Psa.  xxi,  13)  and 
as  a  proper  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  31;  Josh,  xvii,  2;  1 
Chron.  vii,  19)],  a  shoulder;  Sept.  2vx</t)}  the  name 
of  three  men  and  one  place  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  country  or  dis- 
trict of  Shechem  iu  which  Jacob  formed  his  camp  on 
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hi*  relam  from  HesopatimU.  RC.  tfOG.  Thi«  young 
TTiBii,  having  tteo  Jacob's  dinghter  Dinah,  wag  amicten 
with  her  beauty,  and  defloured  her.  This  wroiif;  was 
terribly  and  cruelly  arenged  hy  the  damsel'i  uterine 
bnithen,  Kmenn  atid  LevL  Se«  Dinah.  It  sr«ni> 
likely  that  [he  lawn  of  Shcchem,  even  if  of  recent  or- 
tKin,  muiiC  hive  eiialed  befiire  the  birth  or  ■  mui  ao 
young  aa  Hamor'a  aon  appean  to  have  been;  iiid  we 

ilv,  awl  which  both  Lbe  uiwn  and  the  princea  inherited. 
.See  No.  4  below.    Shechen'i 


is  father,  Han 


r{t;en 
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Joah.  xxiv.ai;  Judg.  ix,28;  Acta  vii.  16).  See  Jacobs 
3.  A  wn  of  Qilead.  of  the  tribe  uf  Maaajneh.  aud 
head  of  the  family  rf  the  ShechemiUia  (Numb,  xxri, 
ai).  B.C  post  1856.  His  hmily  are  again  meDlioued 
aa  the  Beni-Shechem  (Jmh.  xvii,  2). 

3.  In  the  liali  or  1  Chnm.  another  Shechen  is  ■amed 
among  the  Gikailitea  as  a  Mn  uf  Shenidah,  a  younger 
irembcr  uf  the  familv  of  Ibe  fur¥gain|i  (vii,  19).  RC. 
p<«l  IBM.  It  must  have  been  the  recoUeclion  of  one  uf 
lhe*e  two  Gileadkes  which  led  Cyril  of  Alexandria  into 
his  Btraiige  fancy  (qusted  by  Keland,  Palatl.  p.  1U07, 
from  hia  Comm,  on  Hoia)  of  placing  ihe  city  of  She- 
chcm  on  the  esaleni  ude  of  the  Jordan. 

4.  An  aticient  and  important  dty  of  Central  Palett- 
tine.  which  atlU  subsisis^  although  under  ■  later  desig- 

found  in  the  Dictbnaries  of  Sioith  and  Fairbaim.) 

1.  The  JVumr.-The  Hebrew  word,  as  above  seen, 
means  a  "shoulder,"  or,  more  correctly,  the  upper  pan 
uf  the  bacit,  )ust  below  the  aeck,  like  the  Latin  dortum, 
a  ridge  (Ueseniog,  a.  v.).  The  origin  of  [bis  name  is 
doubtful.  Some  hare  supposed  It  was  given  to  the 
town  frnm  its  pasirion  on  the  water-shed  lying  between 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  eaal,  and  the  Medilem- 
iiean,  on  the  wesU  Bill  this  is  not  altogether  correct, 
for  the  water-shed  is  more  than  half-way  from  the  city 
'   *ie  valteyi  and.  had  it  been  other- 
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head  of  their  tube  in  the  lime  of  Jacob  (C 
IK  s(|.),  or  whether  be  received  hia  name  from  the  city. 
The  import  uf  the  name  liivnre,  certainly,  the  latter  aup- 
position,  since  its  evident  signi  Beat  ion  as  an  appellative, 
in  whatever  applkalion,  would  naturally  originate  such 
■  name;  and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced, 
would  be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  family 
of  iho  heiediiaiy  rulers  of  the  city  or  region.  The 
name,  loo,  if  drat  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
mor,  would  have  been  taken,  according  to  historical 
Bnal<^',  fnim  Ihe  father  ratbei 
interpret  Uen.  xxxiii,  18,  19  as  showing  that  Shechem 
in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  alw  Khaleni.  Bni 
this  opinum  has  no  support  except  from  that  passage 
and  Ihe  meaning  even  there  more  naturally  is  that  Ja- 
cob came  im  taj'rtg  tu  Shechem  (Q^S,  as  an  adjective 
tafi;  cnnip.Uen.  zxviii.  31);  or  (as  recngnised  in  thi 
English  Bible)  that  Shalem  belonged  in  Hhechem  as  i 
dependent  tributary  village.     See  Siiai.kh.     The  nami 

xii,  6)  and  Svcheh  (Acts  vii,  Ifl),  to  which,  aa  well  ai 
SvcHAR  (John  iv,  f>),  the  reader  is  referred.  In  th< 
Sept,  aa  above  tlaled,  it  is  (as  in  the  New  TesL  above 
usually  deaignaled  by  £v;(ijt.  but  also  i)  Sicifia  ii 
t  Kings  xii,  2b:  and  ri  Sin/io,  as  in  Josh,  xxiv,  3':! 
which  ia  the  form  generally  used  by  Josephus  and  Ku 
sebius  (in  the  Onomiil.X     But  the  place  has  also  beei 

of  the  ancient  tihechem.     To  say  nothing  of  Ufahorrlia 
(ModopSd  or  Mafiaipi),  which  Joeephus  say        " 
iv,  fl,  1)  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  the 
(!tPH?J?.  Ihe  l/iornugh/are  or  gorge),  and  wl 
appears,  with  a  slight  raiiation  (Mamortha)  in  Pliny 
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{Bitl.  Xat.  T,  IS),  Josepbim  (fttd)  calls  H  .VtapcSt 
(NfdiroXiE.  "New  Town"),  from  its  harinK  been  irbiA 
"espaaian  after  the  Koman  war  in  Paleatine:  asi 
latne  is  found  on  ogine  still  extant  (Enckel,  Daar. 
iii.  4SB).  See  N'KAPOLia.  This  Ian  oarne  it  hsi 
stained  in  the  Arab  Xablit,  and  ia  one  of  the  vtfy 
iiitances  throughout  the  country  where  Ibe  tva- 
paralively  modem  name  haa  supplanted  the  original 


ColD  ofNespolls  In  Paleaiiue. 
II.  loflTfum.— The  scriptural  indications  of  its  Real- 
ity are  not  numeroua.    Joshua  places  it  in  Mount  Ephit. 
im  [XX,  T ;  see  also  1  Kings  xii,  !G).     Shiloh  was  "x 
the  east  side  of  the  highwav  that  goeth  up  fiHii  BeiM 
to  Shechem"  (Judg.  xxi,'l9);  hence  Sbecfaem  maa 
have  been  farther  north  than  Shjloh.     In  the  •tcny  of 
Jotham  it  is  more  predsely  located  under  Momii  l^eii- 
zim  (ix,  7);  which  oorresponde  with  the  more  full  snd 
t  description  of  Joeephus,  who  pUoe*  il  betiWQ 
tim  and  Ebal  (Am.  iv,  S,  U).     Furtber,  ShecbeD. 
'C  learn  from  Joseph's  history  (Uen.  xaivii.  11 
,  must  have  been  near  Dotfaan;  and,  assamiDi;  Do- 
to  be  the  place  of  thai  name  a  few  mile*  lun^ 
of  NablQs,  Shechetn  must  hare  be<!ii  ammig  ibr 
otfardisIanL    So,  too,  aa  the  Sythsi 
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thus  deailT  identifies  Shecbem  with  NaUd^s.  This 
wv  oertaiiUy  the  Jewish  opioion,  as  we  read  in  Mid' 
rtuk  Rahbak  that  "  Shechem  ia  Mount  Ephraim  is  Na- 
pulis.*"  So,  also,  the  early  Christians  Epiphanius  {Adv. 
Uar,  iii,  1055)  and  Jerome  (A>t^  Paula).  The  only 
ancient  author  that  makes  a  distinction  between  She- 
chem and  NablAs  is  Eusebtus,  if  indeed  he  means  to  as- 
sert the  fact,  which  seems  doubtful  from  his  mode  of 
expreasion  {OnomoBt.  s.  v.  Tcf>6/l3iv^oc,  Zvx'M)*  ^^ 
his  contemporary,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  visited 
the  place  in  A.D.  883,  not  only  identifies  the  two,  but 
aliw  never  calls  the  city  by  its  new  name,  Neapolis,  but 
only  iu  ancient  name,  Sychem  \  and  most  likely  he  thus 
only  expressed  the  general  and  probably  universal  opin- 
ion that  then  prevailed  among  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  roost  flourishing  age,  may 
have  filled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modem  representa- 
tive.   It  could  easily  have  extended  farther  up  the  side 
of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer  to  the  opening  into  the 
valley  fh»m  the  plain.     But  any  great  change  in  this 
respect,  certainly  the  idea  of  an  altogether  different 
position,  the  nat-ural  conditions  of  the  locality  render 
doubtfuL     That  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's  well  to 
Sychar  in  John's  narrative  (iv,  1  sq.).     The  impression 
made  there  on  the  reader  is  that  the  people  could  be 
readily  seen  as  they  came  forth  from  the  town  to  repair 
to  Jesus  at  the  well;  whereas  Nablds  is  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  and  not  visible  from  that  point.     The 
present  inhabitants  have  a  belief  or  tradition  that  She- 
chem occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  modem  town ;  and  certain  trav- 
ellers speak  of  mins  there,  which  they  regard  as  evi- 
dence of  the  same  fact.     The  statement  of  Eusebius 
that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  part  of  Neapolis  in  that  quar- 
ter had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  min  when  he  lived  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Re- 
land,  PalasL.  p.  1004).     The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in  tbe 
recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  be  destroyed  fint,  or  be  left  to  desertion  and  de- 
cay.   Josephus  says  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Sa- 
maritans (inhabitants  of  Shechem  are  meant)  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion  (  War,  iii,  7, 82). 
The  population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  NablAs,  with  its  present  dimensions,  would  contain. 
IIL  Ouiory. — ^The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible 
are  numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.     Abraham,  on  his  first  migration  to 
the  land  of  promise,  pitched  his  tent  and  built  an  altar 
under  the  oak  (or  Terebinth)  of  Moreh  at  Shechem. 
^  The  Oanaanite  was  then  in  the  land ;"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  Gen.  xii,  6).    Some 
have  inferred  from  the  expression  *'  place  of  Shechem** 
(D31S$  D1p73)  that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.     But  we  have  the  same  expression 
uied  of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (xviii,  24;  xix, 
12 ;  xxix,  22);  and  it  may  have  been  interchanged  here, 
without  any  difference  of  meaning,  with  the  phrase, 
"ci^  of  Shechem,"  which  occurs  in  xxxiii,  18.     A  po- 
sition affording  such  natural  advantages  would  hardly 
fail  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  any  population  existed  in 
the  country.     The  narrative  shows  incontestably  that 
it  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in. 
Mesopotamia  (ver.  18;  ch.  xxxiv),  Shechem  was  a  Hi- 
Tite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was 
the  head  man.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch 
purchased  from  that  chieftain  **  the  parcel  of  the  field,** 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as  a  special  patri- 
mony, to  his  son  Joseph  (xliii,  22;  Josh,  xxtv,  82 ;  John 
iv,  5).    The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of 


the  MuhhncL,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water.  The 
defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture 
of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this  period 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  I  sq.).  As  this  bloody  act,  which  Jacob 
so  entirely  condemned  (ver.  80)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  breath  (xlix,  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two  persons,  some 
urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very  insignificant  charac- 
ter of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that  transaction.  But  the 
ai|^ument  is  by  no  means  decisive.  Those  sons  of  Ja- 
cob were  already  at  the  head  of  households  of  their  own, 
and  may  have  had  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of 
their  numerous  slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak  in  like 
manner  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that  city  when 
we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his  leadership.  The 
oak  under  which  Abraham  had  worshipped  survived  t«> 
Jacob's  time ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove 
to  Beth-el,  collected  the  images  and  amidets  which  some 
of  his  family  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram 
and  buried  them  **  under  the  oak  which  was  by  She- 
chem" (xxxv,  1-4).  The  "  oak  of  the  monument**  (if 
we  adopt  that  remlering  of  3St73  *|ibx  in  Judg.  ix,  6), 
where  the  Shechemites  made  Abimelech  king,  marked, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  (the  incunabida  gentit) 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.  See  Mbonenim. 
During  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Hebron  his  sons,  in  the  course 
of  their  pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  She- 
chem, and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neighborhood,  Joseph, 
who  had  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12, 28).  In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  He- 
brews, Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xx,  7), 
but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of 
refuge  (xxi,  20, 21).  It  acquired  new  importance  as  the 
scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation  of  the  law,  when  its 
blessings  were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from 
Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowl- 
edged Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii,  11 ; 
Josh,  ix,  82-35).  It  was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  peo- 
ple, shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his 
last  counsels  (xxiv,  1, 25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to 
revolt  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him 
as  king  (Judg.  ix).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of  usur- 
pation and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his  parable 
of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  the  top  of  Geri- 
zim, as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg.  ix,  22  sq.  The  pict- 
uresque traits  of  the  allegor}',  as  Prof.  Stanley  suggests 
(^Sinai  and  PaleHiaf,  p.  286  {Jewish  Church,  p.  848),  are 
strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage  of  the 
regitm.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a  reign  of 
three  j'ears,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city,  and,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would  consign  it,  sowed 
the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix,  84-45).  It  was  soon  re- 
stored, however,  for  we  are  told  in  1  Kings  xii  that  all 
Israel  assembled  at  Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's 
successor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its 
central  position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which  would 
give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of  patriotism  to 
the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people.  The  new  king's  ob- 
stinac,v  made  him  insensible  to  such  influences.  Here, 
at  this  same  place,  the  ten  tribes  remmnced  the  house 
of  David  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jemboaro 
(ver.  16),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  e{)och  of 
the  exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  most  of  them  at 
least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  6, 6 ;  xviii,  9 
sq.).  But  Shalmaneser,  the  conqueror,  sent  colonies  from 
Babylonia  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  exiles  (xvii,  24). 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  another  influx  of  stean- 
gers,  at  a  later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezra  iv,  2). 
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The  "certain  men  from  Shecbem'*  mentioned  in  Jen 
xli,  6,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  were 
possibly  Cuthitea,  i.  e.  Babylonian  immigrants  who  had 
become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah  (see  Hit- 
zig,  Der  Prvph,  Jer,  p.  881).  These  Babylonian  settlers 
in  the  land,  intermixed,  no  doabt,  to  some  extent  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  800),  and  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostilitv  existed  for 
so  many  ages  (Josephus,  AtU,  xii,  1, 1 ;  xiii,  3, 4).  The 
Son  of  Sirach  (1,  26)  says  that  "a  foolish  people,"  i.  e. 
the  Samaritans,  **  dwelt  at  Shechem"  (r^i  Xcici/ia). 
Fr6m  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of  worship,  it  became 
the  principal  city  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rank  which  it 
maintained  at  least  till  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
about  B.C.  129,  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
(ibid,  xiii,  9,  1 ;  Wary  i,  2,  6).  From  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  Samaritans  the  history  of  Shechem  blends 
itself  with  that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred  mount, 
Gerizim ;  and  the  reader  will  find  the  proper  informa- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads.  The 
city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  B.C.  129  {Ant,  xiii,  9, 1 ;  Warl'i,  2,  6). 

As  already  intimated,  Shechem  reappears  in  the  New 
Test.  It  Lb  probably  the  Sychar  of  John  iv,  5,  near 
which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan  wom- 
an at  Jacob's  well.  ZLvx^Pi  &&  the  place  is  termed  there 
(St^^ap  in  Rec  Text  is  incorrect),  found  only  in  that 
passage,  was  no  doubt  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
age  of  Christ,  and  was  either  a  term  of  reproach  (*']|;^, 
"  a  lie")  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  faith  and  wor- 
ship, or,  possibly,  a  provincial  mispronunciation  of  that 
period  (see  LUcke,  Comm,  u6.  Johan,  i,  577).  The  Sav- 
iour, with  his  disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on 
his  journey  from  Judsea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him 
(John  iv,  89,  40).  In  Acts  vii,  16,  Stephen  reminds  his 
hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh,  xxiv,  82,  and  following,  perhaps,  some 
tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sy- 
chem.  Jerome,  who  lived  so  long  hardly  more  than  a 
day's  journey  from  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen  there  in  his  day. 
The  anonymous  city  in  Acts  viii,  5,  where  Philip 
preached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

We  have  seen  that  not  long  after  the  times  of  the 
New  Test,  the  place  received  the  name  of  Neapolis, 
which  it  still  retains  in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nablfts, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was  not  com- 
pletel}'  destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the  Romans  (see 
Rambach,  De  l/rbe  Sichem  Sale  Cmispersa  [Hal  1730]), 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  then  to  have  taken  this  new  name;  for  the 
coins  of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  bear  the 
inscription  Flavia  Neapolia  —  the  former  epithet  no 
doubt  derived  from  Flavius  Vespasian  (Mionnet,  Mid, 
Afdiq,  V,  499).  The  name  occurs  first  in  Joscphus 
{War,  iv,  8,  1),  and  then  in  Pliny  {Higt,  Nat.  v,  14), 
Ptolemy  {Geog.  v,  16).  As  intimated  above,  there  had 
alreadv  been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this 
place  under  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
Church  had  been  gathered  here  by  the  apostles  (John 
iv,  30-42 ;  Acts  viii,  26;  ix,  81 ;  xv,  3).  Justin  Martyr 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis  {Apolog,  ii,  41).  The  name 
of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  occurs  in  A.D.  314; 
and  other  bishops  continue  to  be  mentioned  down  to 
A.D.  536,  when  the  bishop  John  signed  his  name  at  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  (Reland,  PalasL  p.  1009).  When  the 
Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Neapolis  and  other  small 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  were  subdued  while  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going  on  (Abulfeda,  A  nnoL  i, 
229).    After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders, 


Neapolis  and  other  towns  in  the  moimtaiiis  of 
tendered  their  submission,  and  Tancred  took 
of  them  without  resistance  (WilL  Tyr.  ix,  20).  Neapo- 
lis was  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  A-D.  1113;  bst  a 
few  years  after  (A.D.  1120)  a  council  was  held  here 
by  king  Baldwin  II  to  consult  upon  the  atjae  of  the 
country  (Fulcher,  p.  424;  WiU.  Tyr.  xii,  13).  Ncapcdis 
was  not  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belonged  pcohebhr 
to  that  of  Samaria,  and  the  property  of  it  was  assigned 
to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Jac.  de 
Vitriacus,  ch.  Iviii).  After  some  disasters  in  the  imqaiet 
times  which  ensued,  and  after  some  circuoistaiicea  which 
show  its  remaining  importance,  the  filaoe  was  finally 
taken  from  the  Christians  in  A.D.  1242  by  Abe  Ali,  the 
colleague  of  sultan  Bibars,  and  has  remaioed  id  Maeka 
hands  ever  since. 

IV.  Description. — 1.  The  natural  featorea  of  the  neigli- 
borhood  are  the  two  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal, stand- 
ing in  front  of  each  other  like  two  giants,  with  the  Httie 
valley  running  between,  and  on  the  eastern  aide  the 
noble  plain  of  Mukhna  stretching  from  north  to  south. 
The  two  mountains  run  in  parallel  ranges  ftoaa  etft  to 
west — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south — and 
both  reach  an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  800  feet  above  the  val- 
ley itself.     From  the  town  to  the  eastern  opening  ef 
the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  hall^  wboe 
the  two  mountain  ranges  have  their  startinfr.pouii«^ 
and  to  which  parts  the  names  of  Gerizim  and  £faal  are 
confined,  both  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  val- 
ley in  steep  and  mostly  precipitous  declivities  to  the 
height  stated ;  and  both,  as  seen  from  the  valley,  are 
equally  naked  and  sterile.   But  immediately  behind  the 
city,  and  there  only,  Gerizim  has  the  advantage,  owing 
to  a  copious  stream  that  flows  through  a  small  nrrine  at 
the  west  side  of  the  town.     Here  are  several  oonchareb 
and  gardens,  producing  abundantly.    On  Ebal  also,  op- 
posite the  town,  there  are  several  gardens  and  cultivated 
plots — some  old,  but  the  majt»rity  of  late  plantings — and 
all  in  a  comparatively  thriving  condition  j  Init  theae  can 
never  equal  those  on  the  Gerizim  side  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  water.     The  valley  itself  stands  at  an  €^ 
vation  of  some  1700  feet  above  the  Meditemmean,  nm- 
ning  from  east  to  west,  and  extending  fimm  the  eastern 
abutments  of  the  two  mountains  as  far  as  Sebostieh  (Sa- 
m{iria)  westward.   A  portion  of  this  only  belongs  to  oar 
present  notice,  namely,  from  its  eastern  opening  to  the 
town  of  NablAs,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Its  width  varies.    At  its  commencement  it  measares 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile ;  but  near  half-way  to 
the  town  it  contracts  to  about  half  that  width.     But  as 
we  proceed  towards  the  city  the  mountains  again  re- 
cede, and  the  valley  widens  to  its  former  width;  but 
again,  at  the  city,  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimcnsiQn. 
It  is  hardly  in  any  part  a  flat  level,  but  rather  a  gradaal 
slope  of  the  two  mountains,  until  they  dovetail  into  each 
other.     Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  vaUev,  on 
either  side,  are  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb.    (See 
below.)     A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  stands  the  hamlet  Balata,  the  remains  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Parchi  (Kapbt  va-Phe- 
rach),  but  of  no  historical  importance.     Near  half-way 
up  the  valley  is  the  highest  ground,  forming  the  wata^ 
shed  between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  valley  thus  far  is  almost  without  tiecs  ci 
any  kind,^  but  the  part  nearest  the  town  is  well  woodecL 
The  principal  kind  of  tree  is  the  olive,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Jotham  (Jndg.  ix,  8).    The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens,  wheie 
figs,  mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  aprioota,  and 
other  fruit  grow  luxuriantly. 

One  of  the  great  and  peculiar  features  of  thb  yaHey 
is  the  abundance  of  water.  Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  in- 
habitants  boast  of  the  existence  of  not  less  than  eighty 
springs  of  water  within  and  around  the  city.  Be  gives 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  ihem. 
Within  some  two  miles'  ladius  from  thirty  to  forty 
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*lil«  the  city,  there  tie  three.  The  Snt,  riuiiig  near  the 
viler-ebeO,  dries  up  in  nummer.  The  next,  'Ain  D»fii» 
(the  Aapvri  of  the  Kumsn  period  of  the  city),  a  very 
Urge  atiMni,  ittan  out  near  the  riiad  and  runs  in  an 
opvn  channel  past  Jacob'a  well,  turning  a  mill  on  it> 
wiy,  and  emptying  itaelf  to  water  the  plain.  'Ain  Bl- 
laia.  named  rium  the  little  village  whence  it  flows,  ii 
the  other,  inuinK  from  a  ubtertaneaii  chamber  sup- 
ported by  three  pillara,  and  fluiSciently  copious  to  sup- 
ply a  Urge  popuUitiun.  Within  the  city  itself  the 
principal  supply  is  derived  fnim  a  etrearn  deacending 

made  to  flow  in  abundance  along  the  channels  of  some 
of  the  streets.  Tbe  fuuntaini  are  numerous.  The  muat 
reni»rk«hle,  'Ain  el-Kerun,  is  under  a  vaulted  dome,  and 
it  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  water  is  convey- 
ed hence  by  conduila  to  two  of  the  principal  mo8i|uee 
and  KHDC  private  hansea,  and  aftenvarda  serves  to  water 
the  gardens  below.  The  virinus  aircami  run  on  tbe 
nurtheni  side  of  the  tnwn  into  one  channel,  whith 
•ervea  to  torn  ■  coro-mUl  that  is  kept  going  summer 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  u  already  men- 
tioned, liea  the  exiensivo  plain  of  the  Mukhna,  stretch- 
ing for  nun;  roiln  from  iigrth  to  south,  and  hemmed 
iu  on  both  sides  by  mountain  chains,  the  slopes  of  which 
anppoit  aeveral  villages  and  hamlets.  In  Scripture  it 
is  called  SadiA  (rf^^},  a  smooth  or  level  cultivated 
open  land  (tien.  xxxiii,  19),  to  which  our  Saviour 
pointed  when  he  said,  "Say  ye  not.  There  are  yet 
four  months,  and  tben  come^  harvest  ?"  etc  (John  Lv, 

,as). 

Thesitaatinnofthelo 
"The  land  of  Syna,"  >a 

Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  tbe  part  of  Syria  which  he 
luvetb  most  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  and  tbs  place 

mountain  of  tfablDs"  ^Fiadgr.  da  OtimU,  ii,  139).  Its 
appearance  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  Crar- 
ellen  who  have  any  seneibdity  to  the  charms  of  nature, 
valley,  protected  by  Geriiim 
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intaina,  where  they  rise  fmm  tbe  town,  are  not  more 
n  five  hundred  yards  apart.  The  bntiom  of  tbe  val- 
is  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  uf  the  sea,  and 
the  top  of  Gerizim  800  k«,  higher  stilL  Those  who 
have  been  to  Heidelbe^  will  assent  lo  Ton  Richler's 
remark  that  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  foot  of  tbe 
hills,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  town. 

been  also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 

springs  there  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  val- 
ley, spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every  direction. 
Travellers  vie  with  each  other  In  the  laiiguage  which 

auddcniy  upon  them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer at  thia  paradise  of  the  Holy  Uind.  The  aomewhac 
sterile  aapeet  of  the  sdjscent  mountains  becoi 
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3b  Hll  up  the  tallev.    "  There  is 
ing  finer  in  all  Paleatine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, "  than  a  view 
of  Nablflt  from  the  helghu  around  it.    As  the  traveller 

ly  embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  how- 
erH,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardena  and  by  stalely  trees 
collected  into  gnives,  all  around  tbe  bold  and  beautiful 
valley  in  which  it  stands."  "The  whole  valley,"  aaya 
Dr.  Kobinson,  "was  flUcd  with  gardens  of  vegetables 
and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains 
which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  ail  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  an  iromenae  mulberTj'-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  puiting 
rill,  we  pitched  our  tenl  for  the  retnainder  of  ibe  day 
and  the  night,  .  .  .  We  rose  early,  awakened  by  tbe 
songs  of  nightingale*  and  other  hirdi,  of  which  the  gar- 
ilens  around  us  were  full"  "There  is  no  wiktemew 
hei«,"  aays  Van  de  Velde  (i,  886),  "  there  are  no  wikl 
tb)ckeu,yet  there  is  always  venlaTe,always  shade,  not 
of  the  oak,  the  letebintb,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of 
the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  color,  an  picturesque  in  form, 
that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all 
other  wood.  There  is  a  singularity  about  the  vale  of 
Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar  coloring  which  ob- 
jects assume  In  it.  You  know  that  wherever  there  is 
water  the  air  becomes  charged  with  watery  particles. 


In  the  dislanca; 
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and  IhM  diatant  objecca  behdd  tbrougb  that 
nmliuni  aeem  to  be  enrelaped  in  ■  pilf-bluc 
or  gray  mist,  such  M  cnnlribulu  not  ■  llule  to 
give  1  cbarm  tu  the  landacape.  But  it  j»  pre- 
cisely Iboee  atnMMpheric  tiiitt  that  we  miM  hi 

bolb  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  glit- 
tering vinlet  or  purple-colored  hue*  where  tbe 
light  falls  next  (v  the  lung, deep  sliadowai  but 

chirminK  dusky  hue  in  which  abjeett  auume 
such  aofiiy  btended  furnw,  and  in  which  alao 
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olive-tree^  and  neiice  ttiat  lovejy  oiuisti  nace. 
The  villry  is  far  From  broad,  not  exceeding  in 
some  places  a  few  hundred  feet.  This  you  find 
generally  enclosed  on  ill  sides;  here,  likewise, 
the  vapors  are  condensed.    And  so  yoa  advance 

waters,  and  charmed  by  ihe  melody  of  a  host 
of  singing  birds— fur  they,  li<o,  know  where  to 
find  Iheit  beat  quarten — while  the  perspective  . 
fades  sway  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  vapory  at- 
mosphere." Apart  euiirely  from  Ihe  historic 
interest  if  Che  place,  such  are  tbe  natural  al- 
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le  indescribable  air  of 
which  hangi  over  the 
ler,  aniiouB  as  he  may  lie  lo  hasten  forward  ii 
bia  joumey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly  lingei 
ami  could  paas  here  daya  and  weeka  without  in 
3.  The  moiiem  dty,  aa  already  observed,  i 
in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  i 
opening.    It  standaat  the  foot  of  Geriiim,  and 

"  '     '        ■  '     any  flat  ground. 
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purchasers,  are  charged  a  certain  loll 
value  of  the  articles.  The  nuia  stn 
line  of  the  valley  from  east  to  wear, 
airaight  line  the  whole  length  of  the 
the  two  galea.  Mint  of  the  other  i 
quite  irregularly,  and  arc.  almost  witho 
TOW  and  dirty.  Nearly  all  of  ihem  havi 
the  centre,  in  which  runs  a  stream  ol  water.  In  the 
winter  seaaon  these  streams  are  full,  but  dimiaiah  dur- 
ing Ihe  Biinnner  tnontha.  and  several  are  dried  up.  This 
arrangement  of  the  water  causes  ihe  town  to  be  very 
damp  during  ihe  winter:  and,  however  pleaaani  it  may 
be  in  summer,  it  oertainly  forms  anything  but  a  eood 
element  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place.  This 
state  of  Ihe  streets,  togplher  with  the  fact  of  snme  of 
them  being  areheil,  makes  the  town  uncommonly  snm- 
br«  and  dulL    But  wben  we  apeak  of  atreeta,  our  read- 
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Ihe  watli—and  are  comparatively  numerooa  in  Nablb. 
They  are  grouped  accot^ing  to  the  merchandtae  iIkt 

Wilh  regard  lo  the  buildinga,  we  may  remuk  tb« 
all  Ihe  houses  ate  built  of  stone,  and  are  beavj  aod 
sonjbre.  They  are  entered  from  the  aireet  tbruigfa  a 
ponderous  alrong  door,  barred  on  the  inride  (3  San. 
xiii,  18)  1  a  large  iron  knocker  is  attached,  and  tw*  er 
three  Uowa  with  this  will  anfllee  lo  bring  <hh  of  ibe 
inmates  to  Bsk,"Whaisthere?' (Ada  xii,  13).  Froa 
the  iniide  it  will  be  found  that  each  boose  stands  dt- 
lached  fram  its  neighbor,  and  conaiata  of  detaelied 
vaulted  rooms,  all  built  of  stone,  and  all  openinj;  into 
the  court,  which  is  uncovered,  but  screened  fron  Ihr 
olMcrvstion  of  all  but  the  inmates  by  tbe  high  walla 

or  aum-,  but  Ihe  roof  is  flat,  with  batilemeola  mi- 
iDuoding  it,  to  prevent  any  one  falling  inio  ibr  siiwi 
or  court  (Dent,  xxii, »).  In  Ibe  better  son  of  boiBO  a 
kind  of  family  aaloon  is  bmit  on  a  pintion  of  tbe  nof 
of  Ibe  house,  much  more  spacious  and  aiiy  than  ibe 
other  rooms,  and  preaerred  principally  for  tbe  eour- 
tainment  of  guests  who  are  lo  be  treated  with  marthl 
respect.  This  is  tbe  ahyak,  n»by,  of  tbe  Old  Int. 
(1  Kings  xvii,  191.  and  the  "Isr^rupper  room- (<i«i- 
yaior  fiiya)  of  the  New  (Mark  sir,  !&>.  Tbe  win- 
dows of  the  houses  are  sometimes  only  iciiiarc  bdea  ia 
the  wall  (Acts  xx,  9) ;  but  genenlly  finiihed  with  tH- 
tice-workaaofold  (Jndg.  v,38;  Ca'nL  ii,  9). 

The  Kniitrk,  or  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  is  a  ivail 
edilice,  in  the  interior  of  wbich  there  ia  nothing  te- 
markable,  unleaa  it  be  an  alcove,  scnentd  by  a  cmuia, 
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in  which  their  sacred  writings  are  kept.  The  structure 
may  be  three  or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and 
sketch  plan  of  it  are  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
Afodem  Samariicms,  in  Vacation  Touritts  for  1861. 
NablAs  has  five  mosques,  two  of  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of  them, 
it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  its  eastern 
portal^  still  well  preserved,  shows  the  European  taste  of 
its  founders.  The  domes  of  the  houses  and  the  mina- 
rets, as  they  show  themselves  above  the  sea  of  luxuri- 
ant v^retation  which  surrounds  them,  present  a  strik- 
ing view  to  the  traveUer  approaching  from  the  east  or 
the  west. 

There  are  a  few  small  portions  of  the  town  remain- 
ing, in  all  probability,  from  ancient  times.    The  arched 
passage  in  the  Samaritan  quarter  seems  to  be  partly  of 
this  class,  comprising  levelled  stones  of  Jewish  style. 
Similar  ones  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town.     The  mar- 
ble troughs  used  at  the  principal  streams  are  probably 
Israelitish  remains.     These  are  five  in  number,  dug  up 
in  the  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gerizim,  and  original- 
ly the  sarcophagi  of  the  dead.     Rosen,  during  his  stay 
at  Nablfis,  examined  anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions 
found  there,  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  written 
monuments  in  Palestine.    He  has  furnished,  as  Prof.  Ro- 
diger  admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(9ee  a  fac-eimile  in  Zeiftchr.der  deuUchen  morgenl,  Geseli^ 
9ch(\ft,  1860,  p.  621).    The  inscriptions,  on  stone-tablets, 
distinguished  in  his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged 
originally  to  a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just 
out  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which 
synagogue  a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.     They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  who 
(A.D.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan  places  of 
worship.    Some,  with  less  reason,  think  they  may  have 
been  saved  from  the  Temple  on  Gerizim,  having  been 
transferred  afterwards  to  a  later  synagogue.     One  of 
the  tablets  is  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ; 
the  other  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish not  far  from  it.     The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief 
extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  val- 
uable as  palieographic  documents.     Similar  slabs  are  to 
be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  several  of  the  sanctu- 
aries in  the  neighborhood  of  NablCks;  as  at  the  tombs 
of  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  and  Ithamar  at  Awertah. 

3.  To  complete  our  survey  of  Shechem  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, we  must  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  traditional 
monuments  that  exist  there.  The  most  interesting  by 
far  are  the  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph. 
These  stand  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  valley,  the 
former  near  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  the  latter  near  the 
f«K>t  of  Ebal,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  the  parcel  of  field 
bought  by  the  patriarch  of  the  children  of  Hamor. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  language  in  the  original  is  remarkably 
descriptive  of  the  spot.  Had  Jacob  bought  a  portion  of 
the  valley,  we  should  have  had  emek,  p^9.  but  here  it 
is  a  part  of  the  tadlh,  nn^H,  the  level  cultivated  land, 
the  plain  of  Mukhna  already  described ;  and  to  no  oth- 
er part  of  the  country  could  this  term  be  applied.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  spot, 
renders  its  genuineness  beyond  all  doubt.  The  well  is 
not  an  'am,  '{^V,  a  fountain  of  living  water;  but  a  beir, 
^Ma,  a  cistern  to  hold  rain-water.  Hence  our  Saviour's 
contrast,  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  between  the  cU- 
Urn  ifpiap)  which  Jacob  gave  them  and  the  founiam 
('|?rt)  which  he  should  give  them  (John  iv,  12,  14). 
Faithful  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  natives  never 
caU  it  'Ava  Yahib,  but  always  Bxr  Yakah,  Jacob's  Well 
The  native  Christians  of  Nablfis  frequently  call  it  Bxr 
Samariyek,  the  Samaritan  Well ;  but  the  Samaritans 
themselves  only  call  it  Bir  Yakub. 

"A  low  spur  projects  from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley.    On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little 


mound  of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of 
granite  columns.  Beside  these  is  the  well.  Formerly 
there  was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of 
which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a  portion 
of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered  up  the 
mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  above  but  a  shallow 
pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is 
deep — seventy-five  feet  when  last  measured,  and  there 
was  probably  a  considerable  accumulation  of  nibbish  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water, 
but  at  others  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  ffand- 
bookj  p.  840).  The  well  is  fast  filling  up  with  the  stones 
thrown  in  bv  travellers  and  others.  At  Maundrell's 
visit  (1697)  it  was  105  feet  deep,  and  the  same  measure^ 
ment  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  having  been  taken  in 
May,  1^838.  But,  five  years  later,  when  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
covered Mr.  A.  Bonar's  Bible  from  it,  the  depth  had  <le- 
creased  to  **  exactly  seventy-five"  (W^ilson,  l^ndty  ii,  57). 
Maundrell  (Marcli  24)  found  fifteen  feet  of  water  stand- 
ing in  the  well.     It  appears  now  to  be  always  dry. 

"It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original 
well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by  *our  father 
Jacob.' "  This,  at  least,  was  the  tradition  of  the  place 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people  (John  iv,  6, 12). 
Its  position  adds  probability  to  the  conclusion,  indicat- 
ing, as  has  been  well  observed,  that  it  was  there  dug  by 
one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the 
adjacent  vale  —  the  springs  of  Ain  Balata  and  'Ain 
Dafna  —  which  srill  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Of 
all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost 
the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  "The  tradition, 
in  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Bes,  ii,  284), "  at  least  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. That  writer  indeed  speaks  only  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in  A.D.  388,  men- 
tions also  the  well;  and  neither  of  these  writers  has 
any  allusion  to  a  church.  But  Jerome,  in  Epitaphium 
PaulcBy  which  is  referred  to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around 
the  Well  of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan 
woman.  The  church  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  built  during  the  4th  century;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times.  It  was  vis- 
ited and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  century;  by  Arcnlfns 
a  century  later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  and  again  by  St.Willibald  in  the  8th  century. 
Yet  Saewulf,  about  A.D.  1108,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who 
speak  of  the  well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  latler  had  been  de- 
stroyed before  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Brocardus 
speaks  of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the 
ancient  Thebez;  they  were  probably  those  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.  Other  trav- 
ellers, both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the  church 
only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  deserted. 
Before  the  days  of  Eusebius  there  seems  to  be  no  his- 
torical testimonv  to  show  the  identitv  of  this  well  with 
that  which  our  Saviour  visited;  and  the  proof  must 
therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  at  all,  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  contradict  the 
common  tradition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much 
in  the  circumstances  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was 
journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at 
the  well,  while  *  his  disdples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well,  therefore,  lay  apparently 
before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  pass- 
ing along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  baited  at  the 
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Well,  and  sent  his  diflciples  to  the  city  utoafeed  in  the 
narrow  valley,  intending,  on  their  return,  to  proceed 
along  the  plain  on  bis  way  to  Galilee,  without  himself 
visiting  the  city.  All  this  oorreq)ond8  exactly  to  the 
present  character  of  the  ground.  The  well,  too,  was 
Jacob's  Well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  venerated 
spot,  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many 
ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  foi^tten  in 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  iuterveuing  between  John 
and  Eusebius." 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around  it, 
have  lately  been  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  Church 
over  it,  and  thus  forever  destroying  the  reality  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  place.  A  special  fund  has  recently  been 
raised  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  prem- 
ises and  cleaning  out  the  welL     See  Jacob's  Wklu 

(2.)  The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the 
valley  between  Gerizim  and  EbaL  It  is  a  small  square 
enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a 
tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  placed  diagonaUy  to  the  walls,  instead  of  par- 
allel, as  usuaL  A  rough  pillar  used  as  an  altar,  and 
black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In  the  left-hand  comer  as 
you  enter  is  a  vine,  whose  branches  *'run  over  the 
wall,"  recalling  exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  bless- 
ing (Gen.  xlix,  22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  One  of  these  is  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson  {Lands f  etc.  ii,  61),  and  the  interior  is  almost 
covered  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mark in  the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  **  parcel  of  ground*' 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his  fa- 
vorite son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh,  xxiv, 
82). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well, 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Both 
Eusebius  {Onomast,  Svx^fi)  and  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim mention  its  existence.  So  do  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-79)  and  Maundeville  (1822),  and  so— to  pass  over 
intermediate  travellers  —  does  Maundrell  (1697).  All 
that  is  wanting  in  these  accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb 
which  they  mention  to  the  present  spot.  But  this  is 
difficult.  Maundrell  describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand, 
in  leaving  Nablds  for  Jerusalem;  "just  without  the 
city" — a  small  mosque,  "built  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph"  (March  25).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he 
arrives  at  the  well.  This  description  is  quit«  inappli- 
cable to  the  tomb  just  described,  but  perfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  north  -  east  foot  of  Gerizim,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph.  When 
the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  authorities  cited  above 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  quite  as 
suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to  this  latter  spot  as  to  the 
tomb  on  the  open  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew- 
ish travellers,  from  hap-Parchi  (cir.  1320)  downwards, 
specify  the  tomb  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  village  el-Balata.  See  the  itineraries  entitled 
Jichtu  hat-Tsadikim  (A.D.  1561)  and  Jickug  ha-Aboik 
(1587),  in  Carraoly,  Itiniraires  de  la  Terrt' Sarnie, 
St4in]ey  stAtes,  after  Buckingham,  that  it  is  said  by  the 
Samaritans  to  be  thus  called  after  a  rabbi  Joseph  of 
Nablds  (Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  241,  note).  But  this  identifi- 
cation seems  to  be  a  mistake,  probably  a  Mohammedan 
legend,  and  imposed  upon  inquisitive  travellers  by  un- 
scrupulous guides.  The  present  Samaritans  know  of 
no  Joseph's  tomb  but  the  generally  accepted  one ;  and 
to  it  does  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  tradition 
bear  testimony.  Hap-Parchi,  who  spent  some  years  ex- 
ploring Palestine,  fixes  Joseph's  Tomb  fifty  yards  north 
of  Batata  {Kapht.  va-PheracK), 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence  of 


any  information  on  the  date  and  natare  of  Hie 
tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite 
There  is  some  force,  and  that  in  fiavor  of  the  received 
site,  in  the  remarks  of  a  learned  and  inteDigcnt  Jeviih 
traveller  (Lowe,  in  the  AUg.  Zekumg  da  Judentimm 
[Leipsig,  1889],  Na  50)  on  the  peculiar  form  and  natnic 
of  the  ground  surrounding  the  tomb  near  the  well,  the 
more  so  because  they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  feat- 
ures of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiooaly  caiimte, 
the  almost  technical,  language  of  the  ancient  reond, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artificial  ooti- 
siderations.  "The  thought,"  says  he,  Toreed  itself 
upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  the  details 
of  the  Bible  without  examining  them  on  the  spot.  This 
place  is  called  in  the  Scripture  neither  emek  (^vaBer*) 
nor  shepkeldh  (*  plain'),  but  by  the  individual  name  of 
Chelkath  haS'Sadih ;  and  in  the  whole  of  PalestEoe  there 
is  not  such  another  plot  to  be  found — a  dead  lev^  with- 
out the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circait  of  two 
hours.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  lovelieat  and  tuoA 
fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen."     See  Jobkph*8  Tomb. 

(8.)  About  half-way  between  Jacob's  Well  and  the 
city,  and  nestling  in  a  bend  of  Mount  Gerizino,  is  the 
mosque  Sheik  d'Amud  (the  Saint  of  the  PiUar),  so 
called  from  a  Mussulman  saint.  This  saint,  hnmtxtr^ 
is  only  a  modem  invention  of  the  Mohammedana.  By 
the  Samariuns  the  place  is  simply  called  Ei-^Ammi, 
the  Pillar,  their  traditioi\  identifying  it  with  the  pillar 
of  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  as  noticed  above.  They  also 
believe  that  the  celebrated  oak  of  Moreh  stood  on  the 
same  spot  The  Mohammedans  come  here  ooranionanT 
to  pray,  but  no  great  honor  is  paid  to  the  plaee  if  ve 
may  judge  from  its  present  dilapidated  state. 

(4.)  About  one  third  of  the  way  up  the  side  of  Mo^t 
£bid,  in  front  of  the  town,  is  a  bold  perpoidicnlar  itick, 
some  sixty  feet  high,  called,  after  a  Mohammedan  feoaak 
saint,  SU  es^Salamij/eh.  In  front  of  the  rock  atands  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  two  chambers  and  a  «v^ 
for  prayer,  but  all  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Thia  pan  of 
the  mountain  is  called  bv  the  saint's  name. 

(5.)  A  little  farther  westward,  and  about  midvay  to 
the  summit,  stands  the  only  edifice  now  remaininf^  ea 
Mount  Ebal.  This  is  called  *Imad  ed-Dm^the  CoJ- 
umn  of  Religion.  According  to  the  current  tnditioD, 
this  building  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint,  honored  by  the  above  name  (and  the 
building,  of  course,  receiving  its  name  from  the  aaint), 
who  fiourished  some  five  hnndred  years  ago.  The 
building  is  used  as  a  mosque,  but  the  native  Christians 
say  that  originally  it  was  a  Christian  chnitrh.  It  ooiv 
sists  of  two  apartments,  the  fioor  of  the  fint  stiU  partly 
paved  with  fragments  of  very  beautiful  moeaic-work, 
wrought  in  marble  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  On  the 
middle  of  the  inner  room  stands  a  laige  wooden  lamp- 
stand  in  imitation  of  a  tree,  with  a  goodly  namber  cf 
branches,  on  which  a  number  of  oil-lamps  are  hanfdi^ 
together  with  a  formidable  array  of  filthy  rags  plaeed 
there  by  pilgrims  in  honor  of  the  saint,  whose  tomfa^ 
they  say,  is  in  the  northern  wall,  indicated  by  a  marine 
slab  placed  against  it.  This  part  of  the  mount  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  natives  after  the  saint,  'Imad  ed- 
Dln. 

4.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Nablfia,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  Arabs.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  with  exact- 
ness what  is  the  number  of  its  popnlatioD,  inasmuch  s« 
no  census  is  taken.  About  10.000  is  near  the  mark. 
Of  these  there  are  about  100  Jews,  150  Samaritans, 
from  500  to  600  native  Christians ;  the  remaining  9100 
are  Mohammedans — the  most  bigoted  and  umtdy,  per- 
haps, in  Palestine.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  i&  as  inveterate  still  as  it  was  in  tbt 
days  of  Christ 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  bdweea 
Jaffa  and  BeirOt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  transfoi^ 
danic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  alM  of  a 
province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oiU  Nablfis  he- 
comes,  necessarily,  the  aeat  of  an  active  eommeive,  and 
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of  a  oompantive  luxury  to  be  found  in  very  few  of  the 
iiiknd  Oriental  cities  It  produces,  in  itH  own  manu- 
factories, many  of  the  coarser  woollen  fabrics,  delicate 
silk  goods,  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  and  especially  soap,  of 
which  last  commodity  large  quantities,  after  supplying 
the  immediate  oountr}*,  are  sent  to  £g>'pt  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments 
thrown  oat  of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manu- 
facture, hare  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  olive,  as 
in  the  days  when  Jotham  delivered  his  famous  par- 
able, is  still  (he  principal  tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts, 
mulberries,  grapes,  oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are 
abundanL  The  vallev  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  sur- 
passes  Nablfis  in  the  production  of  vegetables  of  every 
sort. 

See  Robinson,  PaktHne,  ii,  M~186;  Olin,  TVoveb, 
ii,  339-865;  NarrtUwe  of  the  Swttuk  Ikpuiatum, 
Pl20S-218;  Schubert,  if oi^ealufKi,  iii,  186-164;  Lord 
Nugent,  Lmda  Ckuiical  and  Sacred,  i\,i72-\SO;  Hack- 
ett,  lUuttraiionM  ofSer^uref  p.  198  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  208 ;  Gonder,  Teni  Work  m  Paiestine,  i,  61 
sq.  Dr.  Koeen,  in  the  ZeU»ehr,  der  deut»(Aen  morgmlSnd, 
GeaelUckaJl  for  1860  (p.  622-689),  has  given  a  careful 
plan  of  NablAa  and  the  environs,  with  various  aocom- 
panjring  remarks.    See  also  Sam ARrrAMS,  Modbkn. 

She'cbemite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  and  collectively 
k(uk-Shikmi\  *^733TSn, a  patronymic,  Sept  6  Svxep)* 
a  family  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shechem 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shemidah  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1 
Cbron.  vii,  19). 

Bhechi'liah  [some  Sheck'inah  ,*  also  written  She- 
kinak']  (in Chaldee  and  Neo-Hebrew Shekmah^ny^^yd, 
strictly  mtidenof,  i.  e.  of  God,  his  visible  presence,  from 
*?^T  /o  dtpeli),  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  used 
by  the  later  Jews,  and  borrowed  by  Christians  fn>m 
them,  to  express  the  visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, especially  when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabers  tem- 
ple, for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the  Jews 
reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second  Temple 
(Castell,  Aezic.  s.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Cormect,  i,  188). 

1.  Rabbinical  Import, — The  use  of  the  term  is  first 
found  in  the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periph- 
rasis for  God,  considered  as  dweUing  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  is  thus  uned,  especially  by  Onkelos, 
to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  to  God  himself,  as  Castell 
telb  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  analogous  periph- 
rasis so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  ^  the 
Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Christian  writers  have 
thought  that  this  threefold  expression  for  the  Deity — 
the  Lord,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — 
indicates  the  knowledge  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  accordingly,  following  some  Rabbinical 
writers,  identify  the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Others,  however,  deny  this  (Calmet,  Did,  of  Ike  Bible; 
Saubert  [Joh.],  On  the  fjOffos,  §  xix,  in  Critic  Sacr,; 
Glass,  PhUolog,  Sacr,  v,  1  \  vii,  etc.). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
most  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves  if  we 
produce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Tar- 
gums where  it  occurs.  In  Exod.  xxv,  8,  where  the  He- 
brew has  **  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dveU  Cnsad;))  among  them,*"  Onkelos  has  "I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  among  them.**  In  xxix, 
45f  46,  for  the  Hebrew  **  1  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,"  Onkelos  has  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to 
dwell,**  etc  In  Psa.  Ixxiv,  2,  for  "this  Mount  Zion 
wherein  thoa  bast  dwelt**  the  Targum  has  "  wherein 
thy  Shechinah  hath  dwelt.**  In  the  description  of  the. 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  12,  18) 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  make  hu  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.    I 


have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  boose  of 
thy  Shechinah  forever,*'  where  it  should  be  noticed  that 
in  ver.  18  the  Hebrew  '(StS  is  not  used,  but  bST  and 
no^.  In  1  Kings  vi,  18,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel"  Jonathan  has  *'  I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  dwell,"  etc.  In  Isa.  vi,  5  he  has 
the  combination  "  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  the 
King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  and  in  the  next  verse 
he  paraphrases  "  from  off  the  altar"  by  "  from  before  his 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  heavens 
that  are  above  the  altar'*  (comp.  also  Numb,  v,  3 ;  xxxv, 
84,  Psa.  Ixviii,  17, 18;  cxxxv,  21;  Isa.  xxxiii,  5;  Ivii, 
15;  Joel  iii,  17,  21,  and  numerous  other  passages).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Targums 
never  render  '*  the  doud"  or  "  the  glory"  by  Shechinah, 
but  by  KJ99  and  ^"^^^i  and  that  even  in  such  passages 
as  ExodJxxiv,  16,^17;  Numb,  ix,  17,  18,  22;  x,  12, 
neither  the  mention  of  the  doud  nor  the  constant  use 
of  the  verb  *|3d  in  the  Hebrew  provokes  any  reference 
to  the  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechinah  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  defined  as 
a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  he  is  said  to  dwell  on 
Zion  among  Israel  or  between  the  cherubims,  and  so 
on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  materialism.  Far  most  frequently  this  term 
is  introduced  when  the  verb  'p^  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
text;  but  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  above-cited 
instances,  where  it  does  not,  but  where  the  paraphrast 
wished  to  interpose  an  abstraction  corresponding  to 
presence  to  break  the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  He- 
brew writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targnmistic  notion  of  the  Shechinah 
would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add  that,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah 
among  the  marks  of  the  divine  favor  which  were  want- 
ing to  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected  the 
return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus  Hag.  i,  8,  "Build  the  house,  and  I  will  toke 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Ijoid"  is 
paraphrased  by  Jonathan  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii,  10,  "Lo,  I  come,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord"  is 
paraphrased  "  I  will  be  revealed,  and  will  cause  my  She- 
chinah to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee;"  and  viii,  3,  "I 
am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,"  is  paraphrased  "I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and,  lastly,  in  Ezek. 
xliii,  7,  9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  glory  of 
God  to  the  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus;  "Son 
of  man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne  of 
my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  Shechinah,  where  1  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  forever. . . . 
Now  let  them  cast  away  their  idols, .  • .  and  I  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  forever" 
(comp.  Isa.  iv,  6,  where  the  return  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  fire  by  night  is  foretold  as  to  take  place  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah). 

The  rabbins  affirm  that  the  Shechinah  first  resided 
in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by  Moses  in  the  wildeniess, 
into  which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its  consecration  in 
the  figure  of  a  cloud.  It  passed  thence  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Solomon's  Temple  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
by  this  prince,  where  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by  the  Chaldsaans,  and  was 
not  afterwards  seen  there. 

2.  Biblical  History, — As  regards  the  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling  among  the  Is- 
raelites to  which  the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  it- 
I  self,  the  idea  which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture 
convey  is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud 
so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone  vis- 
I  ible ;  bnt  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  ( in-  Heb. 
"'^  nias,  in  Chald.  ""^  "^gj)  appeared.    Thus,  at  the 
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Exodus,  ^  the  Lord  went  before**  the  Israelites  "by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  cloud  .  . .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  give  them  light."  Again,  we  read  that  this  pillar 
*'  was  a  cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  Egyptians,  "  but  it 
gave  light  by  night"  to  the  Israelites.  But  in  the 
morning  watch  "the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
'Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud, 
and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians" — i.  e.  as  Philo 
(quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  **  the  fiery  appearance 
of  the  Deity  shone  forth  from  the  cloud,"  and  bv  its 
amazing  brightness  confoundeil  them.  So,  too,  in  the 
Pirke  Eliezer  it  is  said,  "The  blessed  God  ap|)eared  in 
his  glory  upon  the  sea,  and  it  fled  back,"  with  which 
Patrick  compares  Psa.  Ixxvii,  16,  "The  waters  saw  thee, 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid,"  where 
the  Targum  has  "  They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters."  In  Exod.  xix,  9, "  the  Lord  said  lo  Mo- 
ses, Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,"  and  accord- 
ingly in  ver.  16  we  read  that  "a  thick  cloud"  rested 
"  upon  the  mount,"  and  in  ver.  18  that  "  Mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire."  This  is  further  explained  in  xxiv,  16, 
where  we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  ( i.  e.  as  Aben- 
Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory)  six  days."  But  upon  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "unto  Moses  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  there  was  a  breaking-forth  of 
the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for  "  the  sight  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  17). 
So,  again,  when  God,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the 
Tabernacle  at  its  first  completion  (xl,34,35),  "the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  tilled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation" (rather,  oi  meeting) ;  just  as  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  10,  11)  "the  cloud 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  In  the  tab- 
ernacle, however,  as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a 
temporary  state  of  things,  for  throughout  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  enter- 
ing into  the  tabernacle.  When  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day  and  lumi- 
nous at  night  (Numb,  ix,  15, 16),  came  down  and  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  talked  with 
Moses  inside,  "  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his 
friend"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7-11).  It  was  on  such  occasions 
that  Moses  "  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him 
from  oflf  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testi- 
mony, from  between  the  two  cherubim"  (Numb,  vii, 
89),  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxv,  22;  Lev.  xvi,  2. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually 
seen  either  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  from  the  cloud  which  concealed  it, 
as  Exod.  xvi,  7, 10;  Lev.  ix,  6,  28,  when  "the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people"  according  to  a 
previous  promise,  or  as  Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  19,  42;  xx, 
6,  suddenly  to  strike  terror  in  the  people  in  their  rebell- 
ion. The  last  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  was  that  mentioned  in  xx,  6,  when  they  were 
in  Kadesh  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus,  and  mur- 
mured for  want  of  water;  and  the  last  express  mention 
of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over  the  tabernacle  is  in 
Deut.  xxxi,  15,  }ust  before  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
cloud  had  not  been  mentioned  before  since  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Numb,  x,  11,  34;  xii,  5, 10) ;  but 
as  the  description  in  ix,  15-23 ;  Exod.  xl,  38,  relates  to 
the  whole  time  of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
we  may  conclude  that,  at  all  events,  the  cloud  visibly  ac- 
companied them  through  all  the  migrations  mentioned 
in  Numb,  xxxiii  till  they  reached  the  plains  of  Moab 
and  till  Moses  died.  From  this  time  we  have  no  men- 
tion whatever  in  the  history  either  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the 
glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  between  the  cherubim,  till 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.     But  since  it  is 


certain  that  the  ark  was  still  the  special  symbol  of  God's 
presence  and  power  (Josh,  iii,  iv,  vi;  1  Sam.  iv;  IVa. 
Ixviii,  1  sq.;  comp.  with  Numb,  x,  85;  Psa.  cxxxii,  g; 
Ixxx,  1 ;  xcix,  1),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  rr. 
4,  21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi,  2;  PSa.  xcix,  7;  2  Kings  xix.  Id, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  ivfld*spff»> 
ence  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubim,  and  inasaDndi 
as  Lev.  xvi,  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  as  more 
general  expressions,  such  as  Psa.  ix,  1 1 ;  cacxxii,  7.  S, 
13,  14 ;  Ixxvi,  2 ;  Isa.  viii,  18,  etc.,  thus  acquire  modi 
more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  doad  did 
continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer  tntampciaes. 
to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowmg 
the  mercy-seat"  until  the  destaruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  Shechinah  are 
not  unfrequent.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  the  natiriry, 
the  words  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  ibesu 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  then' 
(Luke  ii,  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  (rf*  "  the  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,"  recall  the  appearance  of 
the  divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "  He  sbined  ibnh  fn»a 
Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (Denx. 
xxxiii,  2;  comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  17;  Acts  vii,  63;  Heh.  ii, 
2;  Ezek.  xliii,  2).  The  "God  of  glori-"  (Acts  viu  % 
55), "the  cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb.  ix,  5),*^the  gl«y" 
(Kom.  ix,  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in  the  iM 
Test.  It  appeared  at  the  baptism  and  tnnsfipuraticn 
of  Jesds,  and  is  called  the  excellent  glory  by  Feter  \i 
Pet.  ii,  10).  When  we  read  in  John  i,  14  that  ''tbe 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  {itnapmesiv 
iv  17/icr),  and  we  beheld  his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xil.  9 
"  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me**  {iinn^- 
vitHTy  lir'  ifu);  or  in  Rev.  xxi,j8,  "Beh<M  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  tbco" 
(17  OKTivr^  Tov  6(0v  .  .  .  Kat  cricijrttHnt  fitr  avrmr\  ^re 
have  not  only  references  to  the  Shechinah  (the  Greek 
(TKTivfi  being  itself,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  the  Heh.  "^ZZ, 
skakdn\  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Meauah,  as  type 
with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  00c- 
stant  connection  of  the  second  advent  with  a  dood.  cr 
clouds,  and  attendant  angels  points  in  the  aanie  direc- 
tion (Matt,  xxvi,  64;  Luke  xxi,  27;  Acts  i,  9,  11;  2 
Tlie8s.i,7,8;  Rev.i,7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  atteod- 
ance  of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the  Shechi- 
nah. These  are  most  frequently  called  (Ezek.  x.  xi) 
cherubim ;  but  sometime  a»  in  Isa.  vi,  seraphim  (cooip. 
Rev.  iv,  7, 8).  In  Exod.  xiv,  19  "  the  angel  of  God'  b 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  cloud,  and  in  Deitt. 
xxxiii,  2  the  descent  upon  Sinai  is  desciibed  as  beic^ 
"with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii^  17: 
Zech.  xiv,  5).  The  predominant  association,  however, 
is  with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  chenilnm  i>n 
the  mercy -seat  were  the  representation.  This  gives 
force  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upoo  GetL 
iii,  24  (Jems.  Targum)  as  being  the  earlieet  notice  cf 
the  Shechinah,  under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  dame, 
dwelling  between  the  cherubim,  and  <x>n8tituting  tbtf 
local  presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Gain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  soccefd- 
ing  patriarchs  was  performed  (see  Hale,  ChromoL  ii.  ^ ; 
Smith,  Sacr,  AwnaL  i,  173, 176,  177).  Parkbuist  went 
so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabernacle  containing  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  glory  all  the  time  from  Adam  to  Mose« 
{Heb.  Lex.  p.  623).  It  is,  however,  pretty  cenain  that 
the  various  appearances  to  Abraham  and  that  to  llcsei 
in  the  bush  were  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Majestr 
similar  to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  tenn  Shechi- 
nah is  applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii,  2). — Smith. 

8.  From  the  tenor  of  these  texts  it  is  evident  that 
the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen  or  cm 
see,  was  pleased  anciently  to  manifest  himself  to  tbr 
eyes  of  men  by  au  external  visible  ^mboL    As  to  the 
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prtoMB  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited  we 
can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a  concen- 
trated glowing  brightness,  a  preternatural  splendor,  an 
effulgent  something,  which  was  appropriately  express- 
ed by  the  term  *'  glory  ;"*  but  whether  in  philosophical 
strictness  it  was  material  or  immaterial  it  is  pr«>bably 
impoiiaible  to  determine.  A  luminous  object  of  this  de- 
scription seems  intrinsically  the  most  appropriate  sym- 
bi>l  of  that  Being  of  whom,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this 
very  mode  of  manifestation,  it  is  said  that  ^  he  is  light" 
and  that  **  he  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable,  and 
full  of  glory.**  The  presence  of  such  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation uf  Jehovah  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  harmonize  what  is  frequently  said  of  "  see- 
ing <k>d"  with  the  truth  of  his  nature  as  an  incorpo- 
real and  essentially  invisible  spirit.  While  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that  **  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time," 
we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  seventy  elders  ^»aw  the  God  of  Israel"  when  called 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  holy  mounL  So,  also,  Isaiah 
nays  of  himself  (vi,  1,  5)  that  "  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died  he  $aw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne," 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  cried  out,  **I  am  undone: 
f«»r  mine  eyes  have  sent  the  Lord  of  hosts."  In  these 
cases  it  is  obviuuA  that  the  object  seen  was  not  God  in 
hii)  esaence,  but  some  external,  visible  symbol  which, 
because  it  stood  for  God,  is  called  by  his  name. 

But  of  all  these  ancient  recorded  theophanles  the 
most  signal  and  illustrious  was  undoubtedly  that  which 
was  vouchsafed  in  the  pilUr  of  cloud  that  guided  the 
march  of  the  chiMren  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
on  their  way  to  Canaan.  A  correct  view  of  this  sub- 
ject clothes  it  at  once  with  a  sanctity  and  grandeur 
which  seldom  appear  from  the  naked  letter  of  the  nar- 
rative. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  columnar 
ck>ud  waa  the  seat  of  the  Shechinah.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  term  shechimzing  is  applied  to  the  abiding 
of  the  cloud  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (£xod. 
xxiv,  16).  Within  the  towering  aerial  mass,  we  sup- 
pose, was  enfolded  the  inner  effulgent  brightness  to 
which  the  appellation  "  glory  of  the  Lord"  more  prop- 
erly belonged,  and  which  was  only  occtuionally  dis- 
closed. In  several  instances  in  which  God  would  indi- 
cate his  anger  to  his  people  it  is  said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  beheld  the  ** glory  of  the  Lord"  (Numb. 
xiv,  10  ;  xvi,  19, 42).  So  when  he  would  inspire  a  trem- 
bling awe  of  his  majesty  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  is 
said  the  "glorj*  of  the  Lord  appeared  as  a  devouring 
Hre"  on  the  summit  of  the  mount.  Nor  must  the  fact 
be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  when  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  offended  by  strange  Are 
in  their  offerings,  a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  in- 
stantaneously extinguished  their  lives.  The  evidence 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  conclusive  that  this  wondrous 
pillar-cloud  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  Shechinah, 
the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. — Kitto. 

See  Anon.  De  n3^3D  (Jen.  1720);  Lowroan.  On  the 
SheekmaM;  Taylor,  Letters  of  Bert-Mordecai;  Skinner, 
IHueriaium  on  the  Shechinah  (in  Workt,  vol.  ii) ;  Watts, 
Olorjf  of  Christ;  Upham,  On  the  fjOffoe;  Bush,  Noteg 
on  Exodus ;  Tenison,  On  Idolatry ,  Fleming,  Christolo- 
gy ,  Patrick,  Commentary  on  Exod. ;  Buxtnrf,  Hist.  A  re. 
Fad,  ch.  xi ;  Wells,  The  Shechinah  (in  Help  for  Under- 
standing the  Scripture^  p.  4) ;  (Am.)  Kvang.  RecieWf  Jan. 
1860.     See  also  Cherub,  Cix>ud;  Pillar. 

Shedd,  MTiLUAM,  a  0>ngregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  in  1798,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  and  ordained  an  evangelist 
in  1823.  He  was  minister  for  one  year  at  Abington, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1830.  He  wrote  Letters  to  W, 
E,  Chamiing  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen  Spir^ 
itSj  by  Canonicus  (Boston,  1828,  8vo). 

Bheddan,  Samuel  Sharon,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
13, 1810.    His  ancestors  came  from  Scotland  and  settled 


on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  in  that  county,  where  the 
homestead  of  his  family  remains.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Milton  Academy,  Pa.  He  entered  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1830,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  two 
years.  He  afterwards  pursued  his  theological  studies  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
fall  of  1834.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry  were 
spent  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  Williamsport, 
Murray,  and  Warrior  Run,  the  latter  place  being  the 
home  of  Dr.  Sheddan's  childhood.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  ruling  eldere  in  this  Church.  From 
Warrior  Run  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Fin»t  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rah  way,  N.  J.  The 
life  of  Dr.  Sheddan  was  a  most  laborious  and  useful  one. 
During  his  ministry  at  Warrior  Run  he  united  the  office 
of  teacher  with  that  of  pastor,  and,  by  unremitting  toil, 
carried  on  successfully  both  his  school  and  his  Church. 
From  among  the  young  men  he  prepared  for  college, 
more  than  a  dozen  became  ministera  of  the  GospeL  He 
was  a  wise  oouitsellor  and  warm  friend  of  the  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  was  eminently  ju- 
dicious as  an  adviser  in  the  matter  of  new  Church  en- 
terprises in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
and  his  services  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Dr.  Sheddan  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Rahway  Church 
twenty-two  years.  The  position  he  held  among  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  the  community  where  he  la- 
bored and  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  shown 
by  the  profound  impression  produced  by  his  death,  and 
the  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  synod 
then  in  session,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
his  Amend.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  direc- 
tora  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Ho  died 
in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Oct  18, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Shed^ettr  (Heb.  Shedeur%  ''.siX'^niS,  darter  of  light; 
Sept.  ^diovp  V.  r.  'E^tovp),  father  of  Elizur,  which  lat- 
ter was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (Numb,  i,  6;  ii,  10;  vii,  30,  36;  x,  18).  RC. 
ante  1658. 

Sheep.  The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the 
names  of  sheep:  'iKJt,  ttdn  (varieties  'fi^^C,  tte^  X9'x, 
tsone,  or  USX,  tsonih),  a  collective  noun  to  denote  *'a 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to  which  is  opposed  the  noun 
of  unity,  Hto,  seA,  "a  sheep"  or  "a  goat,"  joined  to  a 
masculine  where  "  rams"  or ''  he-goats"  are  signified,  and 
with  a  feminine  when  "  ewes"  or  **  she-goats"  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masculine  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi,  10)  :  b^K,  dyU,  "a  ram;"  inn,  rachely^'f^ 
ewe;"  lDn^,i:s6es,or  2tS9,4;sM6  (fem.  nab3,or  ntos), 
^  a  lamb,"  or  rather  **  a  sheep  of  a  year  old  or  above," 
opposed  to  npi3^  taleh^  "a  sucking  or  very  young  lamb;" 
*13,  kar^  is  another  term  applied  to  a  lamb  as  it  skips 

(yy^O  in  the  pastures.  The  Chald.  nsK,  immdr  (Ezra 
vi,  9, 17 ;  vii,  17),  is  a  later  word,  apparently  indicating 
lambs  intended  for  sacrifice,  while  *1^P19,  attud,  rendered 
^  ram"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  signifies  a  he-goat.  See  Ewk  -, 
Lamb;  Ram. 

The  term  ni3^p,£iMtVaA  (literally  something  iceighed 
out,  A.  y.  **  piece  of  money,"  Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  Job  xlii, 
11;'*  piece  of  silver,"  Josh,  xxiv,  82),  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  denote  a  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb;  but  Gesenius  suggests  {Thesaur,  p.  1241)  that 
specimens  of  that  sort  are  probably  only  those  of  Cy- 
prus, which  bore  that  mark.     See  Kesitah. 


Supposed  Kesitah. 
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This 


limd  hu,  flmiD  tbe  tar-   buida  oT  the  Bhephcnl  with  signi  of  picaaun  and  widi  a 

J  other  animal.     It  ii  alao  true  in  thja  ooDnlry  thai 

stranger  will  thfj  not  follow,  but  trill  flee  (roo  hiai.' 

I  ne  louowiDg    i  ne  theiiherd  luld  nw  that  many  of  his  abeep  wen  MiU 

theae  animals,   wild,  that  they  had  not  jet  learoed  Ibeu  nainea,  bat 

rinm,  both  the    tbit  by  leaching  them  thev  would  all  leaio  tbem.*  Sv< 

bIh  lliDinBon  (i,  SOI):  "Tbe  ihepherd  alia  ghaTi<lT 

fnin  time  to  lime  to  remind  the  iheefi  of  hia  pnaann. 


llesi  period,  conlribated  i 

were  an  important  part  of  tbe  poaaeauunt  of  the 

Hebrew!  and  of  Kaatem  nationa  Renerally.     T 

mention  of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv,  2. 

are  the  principal  Biblical  alluiiona  U 

They  were  uwd  in  the  sacriflciol  off 

adult  animal  (Ezod.  XI,  M;  1  Kings  viii,  63;  2  Chron. 

xxa,  38)  and  the  Umb,  'mV,  i.  e.  "  ■  male  from  one  to 

three  years  old;"  but  young  lamba  of  the  tirvtyeai  were 

SHj  Lev.  ix,  3;  xii,  6i  Numb,  xxviii,  9,  tU:).  No 
lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be  killed 

(Lev.  xiii,  27).    A  very  young  lamb  w«i  called  nia,    """«««  'hephertwa  «i.h  a  flock  of  fifty 
,.,  ,         .,         ..„■■„=.     ....  ■■   'C     ery  one  of  which  she  prufeised  t«  know  by 

ra^A(see  18a[n.vii,9;  lBa.lzv,2S).    Sheep  and  lamba   f^  ^  ,n^^  .  "^ 

formed  an  important  article  of  food  (1  tiam.  xiv,  18;  1 
Kings  i,  19;  iv,23i  Psa.lxiv,ll;  etc),  and  ewe's  milk 
t8asaociatedwiiblhatorthecow(lBa.vii,21,23).  The 
waul  waa  used  as  clothing  (I«v.  xiii,  47;  Deul.  xxii, 
lit  Pms.  xxii,  13;  Job  xxxi,  20,  ele.).     See  Wool. 

(Juab,  vi,  ^),  though  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.  in  this 
passage  is  generally  thought  to  be  incorrect.  "  Rams' 
akiua  dyed  red"  were  used  as  a  covering  for  the  tabe> 
nacle  (Exod.  xit,  G).  Sbeep  and  lambs  were  Bometimei 
paiil  as  tribute  (S  Kings  iii,  4>.     It  is  verj-  striking  to 


ey  stop  short,  lift  up  their  heada  in  alans,  aad 

repeated  they  turn  and  flee,  becauac  tbey  know 

a  voice  of  a  stranger."    Henderson,  in  leelasd, 

ihepherdeea  wiih  a  flock  of  fifty  shcrp.  er- 


iond,  i,  189). 

Domestic  aheep,  althoDgh  commonly  regarded  aa  the 
progei;y  of  one  panicular  wild  apecics,  are  probably  aa 
instance,  among  many  similar,  where  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  bas  provided  subsistence  for  man  in  diSrimi 
region*  by  bestowing  the  domesticating  and  snbDiiwre 
instincts  upon  the  diflerent  apedeaof  animals  whicb  the 
human  family  might  find  in  their  wanderings :  for  it  ■> 
certain  that  even  the  American  argnS  can  be  rendeml 
tractable,  and  that  the  Conican  Rsnua  will  breed  wilk 
the  common  sheep.  The  normal  animal,  from  which  oS 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  di 


in  Paleatine  in  Biblical  limes :  see,  for  ini 

V,  SI;  2  Chron.  xv,  II;  xxx,  24;  2  Ki  „ 

xlii,  12.     Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  sheep  of 

Boarah  (Mic  ti,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  in  the  land  of  Kdom, 

a  district  well  suited  for  pasturing  sheep.   "  Bashan  and 

"Large  parta  of  Carmel,  Baahaii,  and  tiileail,"  aaya 
Thomson  (Lmd  and  Book,  i,  304), "  are  at  tbeir  proper 
aeanns  alire  with  countless  flocks"  (see  also  p.  331). 
-The  flocks  of  Keriat"  and  "  the  rams  of  .Vebaioth,"  two 
son*  of  lahmael  ((ien.  xxv,  13}  that  settled  ill  Arabia, 
are  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ix,  T.  Sheep-shearing  ia  alluded 
loinGen.xxxt,19;  xxxviii,IS:  Deuuiv,  19;  I  Sam. 
xxT,4;  lBa.liil,7;  etc  Sheep-dugs  were  employed  in 
Biblical  times,  aa  is  evident  from  Job  xxx,  I, '-the  dogs 
ofmy  flodi."  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken 
ofby  the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  aa  Thomson  (iAi'd.i,  SOI) 
well  observes,  that  the  Oriental  shepherd-ilogs  were  very 
dilTerenl  animols  from  the  aheep-dogs  of  our  own  land. 
The  existing  breed  are  described  aa  being  "a  mean,  sin- 
ister, ill-condi  lion  ed  general! [in.  which  arc  keptatadiv 
lance,  kicked  about,  and  half  starved,  with  nothing  no- 
ble or  attractive  about  them."  They  were,  however, 
without  doubt,  useful  to  the  shepherds,  mote  especially 
at  night,  in  keeping  off  the  wild  beasla  that  prowled 

Sheplierds  in  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go  be- 
fore their  Bocka,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling 
lo  them  (comp  John  x,  4;  Paa.  txxvii,  20;  Ixxx,  t), 
though  they  also  drove  tbem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  13).  See 
Shei-heri).  It  waa  usual  among  the  ancient  Jews  to 
give  names  to  sheep  and  goats,  aa  we  do  to  our  daiiy 
caule  (see  John  x,  3).  This  practice  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Creeka  (see  Theocrit.  Id.  v,  103) : 


cended,  ii 


.till  fou] 


irildii 


lliebish 


1  unron.    ,„n„ntj^n  regions  of  Persia,  and  ia  readily  distinguished 

[k.i     .^    f"""  '*"  "'''"  *"''  >?*='**  bordering  on  the  amne  re- 

l^on.     What  breeds  the  earliest  shepherd  tribes  ivand 

in  and  about  Palestine  can  now  be  only  inferml  ftra 

negatire  characters;  yet  they  are  sufficient   to  ihitw 

bonteil  variety  of  Egypt  and  continental  Europe:  im 
general  whita,  and  occaaionally  black,  allhongti  tbnt 
was  on  the  Upper  Nile  a  speckled  race;  and  so  eariy  at 
the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabiana  posaesaed  a  ruEiia 
breed,  another  with  a  very  lung  tail,  and,  above  all,  a 
broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  present  is  commonly  de. 
nominated  the  Syrian.  These  three  varieties  are  said 
to  be  of  African  origin,  the  red  hairy  in  paniculat  hav- 
ing all  the  chorscierislica  to  mark  its  descent  bna 
the  wild  OvU  trogfli^phut  or  barbaltttj  or  hfbik  of  the 
Arabian  and  Egyptian  mountaina.  Flacks  of  the  le- 
eienl  breed,  derived  from  the  Bedawjn,  at«  now  exianl 
in  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  exteriLal  characlera, 
chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  the  common  horned  white. 
□Ren  with  black  and  white  about  the  face  and  feet,  ibc 

The  aheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  the  bmad-taD 
((Mm  lalicaadatia),  and  a  variety  afthe  conmou  sbeep 
of  this  country  (Orii  orici)  colled  the  BidoteiiL,  meeaii- 


last  night  to  the  words  in  John 
il  was  nsual  in  Greece  to  dve  i 
infnri 


j>  the  sheep.    He 


abepherd  when  he  called  ihem  by 
morning  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Paaaing  by  a  Hock  of  ^eep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  bad  put  to  the  ser- 
vant, and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer.  I  then  bade 
him  call  one  of  his  sheep;  he  did  so,  and  it  instantly 
'id  ran  up  to  the 
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Hig  to  Ruaaell  (.^Jrppo,  ii,  147).  The  broad-tailcil  kind 
has  long  been  reared  in  Syria.  Aristutle,  who  lived 
more  than  2000  yearn  ago,  expreraly  mentions  Syrian 
sheep  with  tails  a  cubit  wide.  This  or  another  variety 
of  the  species  is  also  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii,  113)  as 
occurring  in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  prob- 
ably alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii,  9 ;  vii,  3,  etc,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taker,  off  hard  by  the 
backbone,  and  was  to  be  consunaed  on  the  altar.  "The 
carcass  of  one  of  these  sheep,  without  including  the 
head,  feet,  entrails,  and  skin,  generally  weighs  from 
tifty  to  sixty  poands,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up  fifteen 
pounds;  but  some  of  the  largest  breed,  that  have  been 
fattened  with  care,  will  sometimes  weigh  160  pounds, 
the  tail  alone  composing  a  third  of  the  whole  weight. 
ThiA  tail — a  broad  and  flattish  appendage — has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  and  loose  mass  of  flesh  or  fat  upon 
the  rump  and  about  the  root  of  the  tail ;  and  from  the 
odd  motion  which  it  receives  when  the  animal  walks, 
one  would  suppose  it  connected  to  the  animal's  bo<ly 
only  by  the  skin  with  which  it  is  covered. ...  In  the 
Eg^'ptian  variety  this  tail  is  quite  pendulous  and  broad 
throughout,  but  in  the  Syrian  variety  the  tail  narrows 
almost  to  a  point  towards  the  end,  and  the  extremity  is 
turne<l  up.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  animaL 
The  sheep  of  the  extraonlinary  size  mentioned  before 
are  very  rare,  and  usually  kept  in  yanls,  so  that  they 
are  in  little  danger  of  injuring  the  tail  as  they  walk. 
But  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
bushes,  the  shepherds  in  several  pUces  of  Syria  fix  a 
thin  piece  of  board  on  the  under-part  (which  is  not,  like 
the  rest,  covered  with  wool),  and  to  this  board  small 
wheels  are  somerimes  added. . . .  The  tail  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  serv- 
ing very  often  in  the  kitchen  in  the  place  of  butter,  and, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  makes  an  ingredient  in  various 
dinhes;  when  the  animal  is  young  it  is  little  inferior  to 
the  best  marrow"  (Kitto,  Phy»,  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  806  j 
see  also  Thomson,  ut  sup,  i,  178). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx  which  bears  on  the 
subject  of  Jacob's  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob's  conduct 
in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  uncompromisingly 
condemned  by  some  writers.  We  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion briefly  in  its  zoological  bearing.  It  is  altogether 
irapos8ible  to  account  for  the  complete  success  which 
attended  Jacob's  device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
ewes  and  she-g(Mits  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  water- 
ing-troughs, on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers,  for 
the  most  part,  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct  operation 
(»f  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the  Latin  fathers  re- 
gard it  as  a  mere  natural  operation  of  the  imagination, 
adducing  as  illustrations  in  point  various  devices  that 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of 
mares,  aases,  etc.  (see  Oppian,  Cyneg,  i,  827,  857;  Pliny, 
//.  .V.  vii,  10,  and  the  passages  fmm  Quintiliao,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Galen,  as  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotius,  and 
Bochart).  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Jerome  and 
others  are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  The 
quotations  adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
speak  of  painte<i  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter 
ctncipiendumf  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals 
themselves,  and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  objects, 
were  the  cause  of  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  foetus. 
KosenmlUler,  however  {SchcL  ad.  loc.),  cites  Hastfeer 
{^IM  Re  OviariOf  (merman  version,  p.  17, 30, 43, 46, 47)  as 
a  writer  by  whom  the  contrary  opinion  is  confirmed. 
Even  granting  the  general  tnith  of  these  instances,  and 
acknowledging  the  curious  effect  which  peculiar  sights 
through  some  ner\*oHs  influence  do  occasionally  pro- 
duce in  the  fcetus  of  many  animals,  yet  we  must  agree 
with  the  Greek  fathers  and  ascribe  the  production  of 
Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  divine  agency.  The 
whole  question  has  been  carefully  considered  by  Xitsch- 
mann  {De  Corylo  Jaeobi,  in  Thes,  Nov,  Theol.  Phil,  i, 
202-206),  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  passage : 
**Fatemur  itaque,  cum  Vossio  aliisque  pib  vlrts,  illam 
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pccudum  imaginationem  tantum  fuisse  causam  adju- 
vantem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  negotio  divinn  tribuendum  esse 
virtuti,  qu»  suo  ooncursu  sic  debilem  causae  secundte 
vim  adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secundum  naturam  praesta- 
re  non  valeret  id  divina  benedictione  supra  naturam 
pnestaret;"  and  then  Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  5-13,  where  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his 
success  was  due  to  divine  interference;  for  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods,  which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kalisch 
(^Hist,  and  CrU,  Comment,  Gen,  xxx  and  xrxi)^  who 
represents  the  patriarch  as  "  unblushingly  executing 
frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile  invention,  and  then 
abusing  the  authority  of  (>od  in  covering  or  justifying 
them."  We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver  difiiculty  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons  remains,  if  the  above  expla- 
nation be  adopted;  but  we  have  no  other  alternative, 
for,  as  Patrick  has  observed, "  let  any  shepherd  now  try 
this  device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  divine  operation."  Hie  greater  diflUculty  alluded 
to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have  directly  inter- 
fered to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudulently  towards  his  un- 
cle. But  are  we  quite  sure  that  there  was  any  fraud 
fairly  called  such  in  the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been 
thus  aided,  he  might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's 
niggardly  conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
money-loving  imcle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years;  Laban 
confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably  under 
Jacob's  management,  but  all  the  return  he  got  was  un- 
fair treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  La- 
ban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with  him  (Gen.  xxxi,  7). 
God  vouchsafed  to  deliver  Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
bard  master,  and  to  punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which 
he  did  by  pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to 
himself  large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  Go<l  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged  ti> 
him,  but  w hich  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to  gran t.  "  Were 
it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,  **  for  any  private  person  to 
make  reprisals,  the  injurious  treatment  Jacob  had  re- 
ceived from  Laban,  both  in  imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and 
prolonging  his  servitude  without  wages,  was  enough  to 
give  him  both  the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do 
so.  God  Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the 
determination  of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject. 

The  relation  of  the  sheep  to  man,  in  a  pastoral  coun- 
try, gave  rise  to  many  beautiful  symbols  and  interest- 
ing illustrations.  Jehovah  was  the  shepherd  itf  his 
people,  and  Israel  w^as  his  flock  (Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1 ; 
Ixxix,  13;  Isa.  xl,  11 1  Jer.  xxiii,  1, 2;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  and 
often  elsewhero) ;  the  apostasy  of  sinners  from  (lod  is 
the  straying  of  a  lost  sheep  (Psa.  cxix,  176 ;  Isa.  liii,  6; 
Jer.  1, 6) ;  and  the  ever-blessed  Son  of  God  coming  down 
t4)  our  world  is  a  shepheni  seeking  his  sheep  which  were 
lost  (Luke  XV.  4-6).  He  is  the  only  shepherd ;  all  who 
do  not  own  him  are  thieves  and  robbers  (John  x,  8) ; 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  (Matt,  vii,  15).  He  is  the 
good  shepherd,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep  (John  x, 
11);  and  now  he  gives  them  his  own  life  in  resurrec- 
tion, and  this  is  eternal  life  (ver.  28 ;  Rom.  vi,  9>11 ;  Col. 
ii,  12).  As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  pa- 
tience, and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(Isa.  liii,  7 ;  Acts  viii,  32,  etc.). 

In  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  recorded  in  ch. 
viii,  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  was  seen  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram  with  two  unequal  horns,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  a  one-homed  he-goat,  representing  the  Mac- 
edonian power.  We  have  already  remarke<l  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  latter  symbol  [see  Goat],  and  the  former 
is  no  less  correct.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
ram  was  accepted  as  the  national  emblem  by  the  Persian 
people,  as  the  he-goat  was  by  the  Macedonians.  Am- 
mianus  Mareellinus  states  that  the  king  of  Persia  wore 
a  ram's  head  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  instead  of 
a  diadem.   The  type  of  a  ram  is  seen  on  ancient  Persiaa 
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CollKtion,  in  which  the  obverse  is  ■  nm's  head  and  the 
TevrTM  >  run  couchanc  Kama'  heids.  with  boms  of 
nii«qual  heigbi,are  siilliobe  seen  Kiil|ilur«lDn  the  pil- 
bn  ofPenepolis.— Kitio;  Smith;  Fairbkim. 

Sheepoote  (or  Shsepfold)  is  designated  bj  kt- 
eral  Heb.  term*,    m),  nacih  (a  habilalioH  or  dwelling- 
place,  aa  uanallv  rendered,  " sbeepcote,"  3  Sam.  rii,  8; 
t  Chmn.  xTli,  li  "ruld."  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Jcr.  xxiii,  8; 
Eiek.  xxxir,  14;  "(table,"  xxr,  S),  means,  ill  a  gen- 
eral aense,  a  place  where  flocks  repiwe  and  feed ;  and, 
■a  the  OrienUls  da  not  uaually  fuld  their  flocks  at 
night,  it  must  be  left  la  the  cnnlext  b>  determine 
whether  we  are  to  uorierwand  "pastnraa"  or  "sheep- 
li>W».''     A  more  distinctive  term  ia  H';'l»,  gtderak,  an 
(ndmure,  "cote"  {I  Sam.  xxiv,  3;  "  Md,"  Kumb.  xxxii, 
16.  «,  34ii  Zeph.  ii,  6;  elsewhere  "hedge"  or  "wall"), 
which  means  a  built  pen  or  safe  structure,  such  a*  ad- 
joins buililings,  and  used  r»r  cattle  aa  well  •■  sheep. 
Special  terms  are  riV^I,  miilah   (■  pen  Tor  flocks; 
"fold,"    Psa.    1,    9;   Ixiiviii,    70;    Hab,   iii,    17),   and 
D7nD':^tl.  vtuhpelkdyin  (the  dual  ronn  of  which  indi- 
caleaibHWcrotM,  aa  of  stalls  for  cattle  or  sbeep;  "shtep- 
folda,"  Judg.  V.  16 :  "  two  burdens,"  (Jen.  xlix,  14).     It 
i>  to  be  obsen-ed  that   the   Oriental   flocks, 
when  they  belong  to  nomadti  are  constantly 
kept  in  the  open  country,  without  being  folded 
at   night.     This  ia   also  the   case  when  the 
Hocks  belonging  to  a  seuled  people  are  sent 
oat  to  feed,  in  a  diaunce  of  perhaps  one,  two, 
or  three  days'  Journey,  in  the  deserla  or  waste 
lands,  where  they  possess  or  claim  a  right  of 
pasturage.     This  seems  to  hare  been  tbe  case 
with  ihe  flocks  fed  by  David.    As  such  Hucka 
are  particularly  expowd  to  the  depredatory  at- 
tacks of  Ibe  regular  nomads,  who  consider  Ihe 
flocks  of  a  settled  people  as  more  than  even 
usually  fair  prey,  and  conlest  their  right  to 
pasture  in  the  deserts,  the  shepbenls.  when  tbey 
are  in  a  district  particularly  liable  to  danger  from 
Ihiscause.or  from  the  at  tacks  of  wild  beasts,  auil 
tkinbt  whether  themselves  and  tbeir  dogs  can 
afford  adei|uaie  protection,  drive  their  flocks  at 
night  into  cavfs,  or,  where  there  are  none,  into 
uncovered  enclosures,  which  have  been  elected 
for  the  purpose  at  suitable  distances.  These  an 


and  weU-b> 
towers  (generally  roondX 
wliich  are  impngnaUe  U 
any  force  of  tbe  deprtda- 

within  them.  Such  tmstn 
■lio  occur  in  diMricu  where 
there  are  only  soibII  dia- 
persed  scltlemeiita  and  vil- 
Isges,  and  serve  itw  iuhab- 
ilants  not  only  fur  ibe  prs- 
lection  of  their  flocka,  btu  ss 

ger,  in  which  they  depaiii 
their  pniperty,  ami,  perfaaps. 

neni,  their  female*  and  chil- 
dren. When  no  dai^r  i> 
apprehended,  or  none  ftwa 
which  the  prutecliim  of  the 
shepherds  and  dogs  is  nu 
sufficient,  the  flocks  an  ontr 
folded  when  coUecttd  lo  be 
shorn.  Thev  are  then  kepi 
in  a  walkd,  but  still  no- 
covered,  enclosure,  partly  to 
keep  them  together,  bat  Hill 

evaporation  which  result  ftnm  their  being  cmwdAl 
tngeiber  preriouBly  lo  ahearing  impiove  tbe  qu^iy 
of  tbe  wool.  Those  poor  villageis  who  hare  no  largt 
Hocks  to  send  out  lo  the  wililernesa  pastures,  with  > 
proper  appointment  of  shepherds,  hut  poaseas  a  In 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  feed  during  the  day  in  Ihr 
neighboring  commona,  under  Ihe  care  of  chUdrea  or 

and  proieciiiHi  fur  them  at  night,  dris-e  ihem  bame,  anJ         1 
either  fold  them  in  a  common  enclosure,  sucb  as  rt 
have  mentioned,  in  or  near  the  village,  or  pen  ihcK  1 

separately  near  their  own  dwellings.  Pens  or  cotes  ti 
this  class  serve  slso  for  tbe  lambs  and  calves,  srhik  too 
voung  lo  be  kept  out  with  the  flocks  or  to  be  tnssied  m 
a  common  enclosure.  They  usually  are  new  tfa«  dweU- 
ings,  which  are  menjly  huts  made  of  maU  on  a  frame- 
vtork  of  palm  -  branches ;  these  we  conceive  to  answer 
well  to  the  " labemaclea"  (booths),  "shepherds'  cst- 
lagea,"  and  other  humbler  hahitatiuns  noticed  in  Script- 
ure. Such  villages  are  of  a  class  belonging  to  a  peopk 
(Arabs)  who,  like  the  Israelites,  have  nlinquiahed  the 
migralAiy  life,  but  who  stiU  give  their  principal  atioH 
lion  to  pasturage,  and  do  some  Utile  matms  in  tbe  way 
of  culture.    It  is  posuble  tbat  the  viUagea  of  tbe  Hc~ 
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brews,  when  they  first  began  to  settle  in  Pidestine,  were 
of  a  Ter}'  similar  description. — ^Kitto,  PicL  Bibiej  note  at 

1  Ohron.  xrii,  2. 

Sheepgate  C)KSn  n$^,  Sha'ar  haU-Ts&n;  Sept. 
4  rrvX^  i|  v^pofiaTudi ;  Vulg.  Porta  gregis)^  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  1, 
32 ;  xii,  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  comer  (iii,  1, 32)  or  gate  of  the 
guard-house  (xii,  89,  A,  V.  "  prison-gate").  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  trpo/3arijci}  (sc.  vvKif)  of  John 
T,  2 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately,  "  sheep-maribei*').  Bertheau 
{Extg,  ffcmdbuch,  on  Nehemiah,  p»  144)  is  right  in 
placing  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  but  is  wrong  in 
placing  it  at  the  present  St  Stephen's  Gate  (so  also 
Keil,  afler  Tobler),  since  no  wall  existed  north  of  the 
Temple  enclosure  nearly  so  far  to  the  east  as  that  point 
till  after  the  death  of  Christ.  See  Jerusalem.  Barclay 
locates  it  in  a  presumed  outer  wall  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple  on  the  east  (Cify  of  the  Great  Kifig^  p. 
116);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  separate  widl 
existed.  The  adjoining  localities  would  8^3m  to  fix  it 
ill  the  eastern  wall  of  Ophel,  opposite  the  present  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.     See  Bethesda. 

Sheep-market  (John  v,  2).  The  word  "  market" 
is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  possibly  after  Lu- 
ther, who  has  Schafhaus,  The  words  of  the  original 
are  ivi  rg  irpo/3anjc^,  to  which  should  probably  be  sup- 
plied not  markety  but  gate  (m/X^),  as  in  the  Sept.  version 
of  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
article  (q.  v.).  The  Vulgate  connects  the  irpofiariicfi 
with  the  KoXvfipff^pOj  and  reads  Probatica .  jmcina ; 
while  the  Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and 
names  only  a  ^  place  of  baptism." — Smith. 

Sheep-master  pp9,  noUd),  profierly  a  th^herd 

(q.  V.)  or  sheep-breeder  (2  Kings  iii,  4) ;  hence  a  *'  herd- 
man"  in  general  (Amos  i,  1). 

Sheepahanka,  Williah,  a  learned  English  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Linton,  Craven,  Yorkshire,  March 
IH,  1740.  Educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  own 
parish,  he  was  admitted  in  1761  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  January, 
1766,  and  in  1767  was  elected  fellow  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  In  1771  and  1772  he  served  the  univer- 
sity in  the  office  of  moderator.  He  accepted  the  rec^ 
tory  of  Ovington,  Norfolk  in  1773 ;  and,  having  set- 
tled in  Grassington,  he  received  a  limiteid  number  of 
pupils  into  his  house.  In  1777  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Seberham,  Cumberland ;  in  1783  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  valuable  cure  of  St.  John's,  Leeds ;  and 
in  1792  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1794  or  1795  for  a  much  more  valuable 
stall  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Leeds,  July  26,  1810,  and 
was  interred  in  his  own  church*  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
IHct,  s.  V. 

Sheep-ehearer  (TU,  gozh^  2  Sam.  xiii,  23,  24; 
fnUy  with  IKS,  f$dn,  added.  Gen.  xxxviii,  12).  The 
time  of  sheep-shearing  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  sea- 
■on  of  great  festivity  (xxxi,  19;  1  Sam.  xxv,  4,  8,  36; 

2  Sam.  xiii,  23-28;  2  Kings  x,  12, 14;  Isa.  liii,  7). 

Sheer-Thuraday  (spelled  also  Ckare^  Shere,  or 
Shier)  is  also  known  as  Maunday  (q.  v.)  or  Shrift 
Thursdftjf,  These  are  names  given  in  England  to  the 
Thursday  of  Passion  Week.  It  is  known  in  the  Romish 
Church  as  Quinta  Feria  Dominica  in  Ramis  Palnuirunij 
and  its  institution  is  attributed  to  Leo  11  about  682. 
But  the  day  was  observed  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Ix)rd'8  sqpper  in  coniiectit>n 
with  the  washing  of  feet  It  has  had  several  ap|>ella- 
tions  in  allusion  to  events  commemorated  or  ceremonies 
observed,  such  wb  Dies  Caenat  Donwiicegy  the  Day  of  the 
l/>rd*8  Supper;  Dies  Natalis  Eucharistifr^  the  Birthday 
of  the  Eucharist;  Natalis  CaliciSy  the  Birthday  of  the 
Cup;  Dies  Pams^  the  Day  of  Bread;  Dies  Lueis,  the 
Day  of  Light,  with  allusbn  perhaps  to  the  lights  used 


at  the  Lord's  supper;  Dies  Viridium,  a  title  of  doubtful 
meaning.  It  was  also  called  Capitulariam,  because  the 
heads  (capita)  of  catechumens  were  washed  that  day 
preparatory  to  baptism.  The  name  given  to  it  in  Eng- 
land was  derived  from  the  custom  of  men  polling  their 
beards  on  this  day  as  a  token  of  grief  for  our  Lord's 
betrayal :  "for  that  in  old  fathers'  days  the  people  would 
that  day  shere  their  heedes,  and  clypp  theyr  hordes,  and 
pool  theyr  heedes,  and  make  them  honest  ayent  Easter- 
day."  In  Saxony  it  is  called  Good-Thursday,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  Kiss-Thursday,  in  allusion  to  the  Ju- 
das kiss.  Among  the  observances  of  the  day  were  the 
silence  of  all  bells  from  this  day  till  Easter-eve ;  the 
admission  of  penitents  who  had  been  excluded  from  re- 
ligious services  at  the  beginning  of  Lent ;  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  by  the  pope  below  the  altar 
of  the  Lateran.  Oil  for  extreme  unction,  for  chrism, 
and  for  baptism  was  consecrated  on  this  day.  After 
vespers  on  this  day  two  acolytes  strip  the  altars  of  all 
their  ornaments,  and  cover  them  with  black  trimmings, 
while  in  many  places  the  altars  are  washed  with  wine 
and  water,  and  rubbed  with  herbs. — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cy- 
clop, 8.  V. ;  Walcott,  Scu:.  A  rchceoL  s.  v. 

Sheet  stands  in  the  A.  V.  for  the  Heb.  "t'^^O,  sadin 
(Judg.  xiv,  12, 13 ,  "  fine  linen,"  Prov.  xxxi,  24 ,.  Isa.  iii, 
23 ;  oomp.  inviiav),  and  the  Gr.  i^ovri  (Acts  x,  11 ;  xi, 
5),  which  both  mean  properly  a  linen  doth;  hence  the 
former  a  shirt  (as  in  the  marg.),  and  the  latter  a  saH, 
See  JLiiNEN. 

Shegog,  William  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Coun* 
ty,  N.  C,  Nov.  8,  1821.  He  professed  religion  in  1843, 
was  licensed  to  preach  about  1850,  and  in  1853  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Alabama  Conference.  He  located  in 
1857 ;  was  readmitted  into  the  Alabama  Conference  in 
1859,  and  in  1860  was  transferred  to  the  Texas  Confer- 
ence. He  labored  in  Texas  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  April  28, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  Amu  Coherences 
ofM,  E,  Ch.  South,  1864,  p.  525. 

Shehari^ah  (Heb.  8hecharyah%  ti^y^'O,  dawning 
of  Jehovah  ,*  Sept.  ^aapiact  v.  r.  Papain  and  Yaapia)^ 
second  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jemham,  Benjamites 
resident  in  Jerusalem  at  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  viii, 
26).     aC.  588. 

Sheik  (Arabic  for  elder"),  a  title  of  reverence,  applied 
chiefly  to  a  learned  man  or  a  reputed  saint,  but  also  used 
sometimes  as  an  ordinary  title  of  respect,  like  the  Euro- 
pean Mr.,  Herr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  is,  however, 
only  given  to  a  Moslem.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries,  and  to  the  higher 
order  of  religious  preachers.  The  sheik  of  Mecca,  by 
virtue  of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  prophet,  levies 
a  kind  of  tribute  on  all  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba. 

SHEIK  al-Gkbal  (Ancient  of  the  Mountain)  is  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  those  Ismaelites 
of  Irak  who  undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom 
their  chief  would  pronounce  to  be  his  enemies. 

SHEIK  Ei^IsLAM,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  grand-mnfli 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  president  of  the  Ulema,  or  Col- 
lege of  the  Professors  of  the  Mohammedan  Law.  The 
title  is  supposed  to  have  been  assumed  first  by  Moham- 
med II  in  1453,  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat 
of  his  empire. 

Sheiri,  tutelary  spirits  of  the  Caribe,  who  are  the 
protectors  of  the  male  sex  among  men. 

Shekalim.    See  Talmud. 

She'kel  [many  shek'el]  (Heb.  shekel,  ^p^,  from 
bpD,  to  we^h  out),  the  Hebrew  standard  of  valuation^ 
as  the  cubit  was  of  mensuration.    See  Metrology. 

I.  Scriptural  Description, — The  shekel  was  properly 
a  certain  tt^A^  aocoi^ing  to  which  the  quantity  and 
price  of  things  were  determined ;  e.  g.  bread  (Eaek.  iv, 
10);  hair  (1  Sam.  xiv,  26) ,  especially  metals,  as  brass, 
iron,  silver,  gold;  and  articles  made  of  metal,  as  arms^ 
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vessels,  etc  (Exod.  xxxviii,  24,  25,  29 ;  Numb,  vii,  13 
eq. ;  xxxi,  52 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  5, 7 ;  Jonh.  vii,  21 ;  1  Chroii. 
iii,  9).     Especially  did  the  Hebrews  use  silver  weighed 
by  the  shekel  as  money,  and  often  it  was  actually  weighed 
out,  although  they  may  early  have  had  pieces  or  bars  of 
silver  marked  with  the  weight  ((^en.  xxiii,  16 ;  Lev.  v, 
15 ;  xxvii,  3-7 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10 ;  Ezek. 
Xxi,  32).    From  the  common  shekel  is  distinguished  (he 
sacred  shekel  (dnjsn  ^P^,  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary"), 
somewhat  heavier,  it  wouid  seem,  or  at  least  of  just  and 
foil  weight,  acconling  to  which  all  contributions  and 
tribute  for  sacred  purposes  were  to  be  reckoned  (Exod. 
XXX,  13,24;  xxxviii,24;  Lev.  v,  15;  xxvii, 3,25;  Numb, 
iii,  47, 50;  vii,  13;  xviii,  16;  xix,26);  but  whether  the 
shekel  of  the  king's  weight  (Tj^sr:  12X2  hj^^j  2  Sam. 
xiv,  26)  is  still  different,  cannot  be  determined.     Nor 
can  the  exact  weight  of  the  shekel  be  fully  ascertained. 
The  sacred  shekel  contained  twenty  gerahs^  beans,  car- 
rot-corns, as  some  suppose  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii, 
25 ;  Numb,  iii,  47 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  12).   More  to  the 
purpose  is  the  specification  of  the  rabbins  that  the  she- 
kel was  equal  to  320  barley-grains ;  since  this  accords 
tolerably  well  with  the  actual  weight  of  the  Maccabiean 
shekels  still  preserved.     In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  XV,  6)  silver  coins  were  struck,  each  weighing 
one  shekel,  and  st«mf)ed  with  the  words  bK"i1S*^  ^pV»  a 
shekel  of  Israel  (see  Bayer,  De  Kummis  HehrceO'Savui^ 
fitanis  [Valent.  1781,  4to],  p.  171  sq.;  Eckhel,  Doctr, 
Numor,  Vet,  I,  iii,  465  sq.).    Some  of  the  specimens  still 
extant,  though  worn  by  age,  weigh  266  or  270  Paris 
grains;  so  that  the  full  Maccabeean  shekel  must  have 
been  at  least  about  274  grains,  and  thus  equivalent  to 
the  didrachm  of  ^gina.     Hence  the  Sept.  renders  the 
word  sometimes  trirXoi',  and  sometimes  Siopa^^v  or 
diSpaxf^cu     But  Josephus  and  later  writers  give  the 
value  at  four  Attic  drachmsB  {Ant,  iii,  8,  2;  Hesych. 
s.  V. ;  Jerome,  A  d  Ezech,  p.  43,  ed.  Vallars.).     In  their 
time,  however,  the  Attic  drachma  had  depreciated,  and 
was  reckoned  as  equal  to  thii  Roman  damrivs,  i.  e.  7|d!. 
sterling,  or  15  cents  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xxi,  109).     The 
Maccabtean  shekel,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  2s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  60  cents.    (See  Bcickh,  Melrol.  Untersuck,  p. 
55-57, 62, 63, 299 ,  Smith,  Du^.  of  Class.  A  niiq.  a.  v. «  De- 
narius").    Hence  the  half-shekel,  which  was  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26),  is  called  di- 
dpn^fiov  in  Matt,  xvii,  24.    Some  suppose  that  the  ear- 
lier common  shekel  was  less  than  the  Maccabeean  by 
one  half  (Bockh,  ut  sup,  p.  63;  Bertheau,  AbhundL  p. 
26).    At  Ephesus  a  shekel  of  gold  was  in  use,  according 
to  Alexander  iEtolus  {ap.  Macrob,  JSaf,  v.  22).     Some 
under8tand  such  a  coin  in  1  Chron.  xxi,  25;  but  the 
wonls  imply  rather  weight. — Gesenius,  Thesavr,  s.  v. 

In  silver  shekels  were  paid  the  contributions  to  the 
Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  13),  the  fines  for  offences  (xxi, 
xxii:  Deut.  xxii,  19,  29;  Lev.  v,  15),  taxes  exacted  by 
kings  or  governors  (2  Kings  xv,  20 ;  Neh.  v,  15),  the 
price  of  articles  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24;  2  Kings  vii,  1),  etc. 
In  8ome  cases  large  sums  were  weighed  together  (Gen. 
xxiii,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  though  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  pieces  of  different  denominations — both  half  and 
quarter  shekels  (Exod.  xxx,  13,  15;  1  Sam.  ix,  8,  9). 
In  many  instances  relating  to  purchaser,  a  word  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  rendering  is  always  "  a  thou- 
sand," or  the  like,  "of  silver."  The  term  " pieces"  has 
been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  **  shekels"  is  the  word  understood  in  all  cases.  See 
SiiA'BR,  Piece  of.  In  Neh.  v,  15  mention  is  made  of 
ji>rty  shekels  of  silver  paid  to  the  governors,  and  prob- 
ablv  these  shekels  mav  have  been  the  silver  coin  cir- 
culating  in  Persia  called  (rryXoc*  This  coin  has  gener- 
ally been  considered  a  kind  of  shekel ;  but  as,  according 
to  Xenophon  {Anab,  i,  5,  6),  it  was  equal  to  7^  Attic 
oboli,  and  an  obolus  weighed  11.25  grains  (11.25  x  7.5  = 
81.875),  giving  a  Persian  silver  coin  of  84  grains,  it  is 
clear  that  the  <rfyXoc  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
ffiK-Xoc  (weighing  220  grains),  except  in  name.     (See 


Leake,  Num,  Hell,  Europe,  p.  21 ;  Madden  [F.  W.],  Hist. 
Jew,  Coin,  p.  20.)  But  at  this  time  there  were  c^jios 
also  current  in  Persia  of  the  same  standard  as  the  shektl 
(Mionnet,  Descrip.  de  Med,  v,  645,  No.  3(M0 ;  viii,  4^6, 
No.  29-33).  See  also  Schickard,  De  Nttmis  fiebr,  p.  15; 
Bayer,  Siclus  Sacer  et  Prof  an,  (Lips.  1667) ;  Iseling.  Ik 
Siclis  Ebroeor,  (Basil.  1708).  For  furt  her  infonnadoci  on 
this  question,  consult  the  remarks  of  the  abbe  Cavedou 
(/.e  Princ,  Quest,  tiffuardanti  la  Num.  Giud,  Defotifir. 
Decise  [Modcna,  1864]) ;  Madden  {Num,  Chron.  v,  191) ; 
and  Plumptre  {Bible  Educator ,  iii,  96  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  r. 
See  Coin. 

II.  Extant  Specimens,  —  1.  R(tlbinical  Notices, — Oor 
attention  is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  early  no* 
tices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers.  It  mi^t 
be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one  of  the  trea- 
tises bears  the  title  of"  Shekalim,^  or  Shekels,  we  fhoaU 
find  some  information  on  the  subject.  But  this  Ireaiiae, 
being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  relaiii^ 
to  the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  oif 
course  useless  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi  and 
Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th  centurr) 
for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the  forms  of  He- 
brew letters  in  ancient  times;  but  the  most  importiDC 
Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer  is  that  from  Pam^ 
ban,  i.  e.  Rabbi  Moses  Bar-Nachman,  who  lived  about 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  centurr.  He  describes 
a  shekel  which  he  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  Cuthieims 
read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  explanation  which 
they  gave  of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side  Sktkel  kn- 
Shekalini,  "The  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and  on  the  other, 
"Jerusalem  the  Holv."  The  former  was  doubtless  § 
misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription,  **  The  shekel 
of  Israel ;"  but  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  De  Nummis,  p.  1 1).  In  ibe 
16th  centurv  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi  states  that  B.  Moics 
Basula  had  arranged  a  Cutbiean,  i.  e.  Samaritan,  alpha- 
bet from  coins,  and  R.  Moses  Alaskar  (of  whom  little  is 
known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer  as  having  read  on  M4De 
Samaritan  coins  " In  such  a  year  of  the  consolation  <( 
Israel,  in  such  a  year  of  such  a  king.**  The  same  R. 
Azarias  de  Rossi  (or  de  Adumim,  as  he  is  called  by  Bar- 
tolocci,  BUd,  Rahb.  iv,  158),  in  his  U^Y^S  in»C,  •'  The 
Light  of  the  Eyes"  (not  Font  Oculomm,  as  Bayer  tran^ 
lates  it,  which  would  require  '{'^773,  not  *)*HC),  discuss- 
es the  Transfiuvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and  descnbrs 
the  above-mentioned  shekel  of  Israel;  he  also  deter- 
mines the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half  an  &ir*rv. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  tiroes  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbins  with  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions corresponding  with  those  now  found  (except  in 
one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error),  and  corrp»f>ond- 
ing  with  them  in  weight.  These  are  important  cv4i- 
siderations  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  coinage. 

2.  Later  Notices, — We  pass  on  now  to  the  eariie^s 
mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers.  We  be- 
lieve that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian  writer  vh<> 
saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a  Parisian  travel- 
ler who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in  the  16th  centurr.  In 
a  curious  work  published  by  him  in  1538,  entitkd  Ai- 
phabetum  Duodecim  Linguarum,  the  following  passage 
occurs.  After  stating  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  vss 
the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus: 

"I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coint^  of  grwit  sr- 
tiquity  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They  sec  ►orfa 
store  by  ihem  that  1  could  not  get  one  of  them  (not  otlier- 
wise  worth  a  qnliiennx)  for  two  gold  nieces.  The  Jfv« 
say  they  iire  of  the  time  nf  Solnmon^  ana  tbev  added  tb«r. 
hating  the  Snmnritnhs,  as  they  do,  worse  than  dog«,  tod 
never  speaking  to  them,  nothine  endears  these  cuias  k> 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  characren 
were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature,  as  it  werr, 
jeamiug  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say  that  at  Jen»- 
salem,  now  called  Chits  or  Ckitssembarick,  in  ibe  ma^narr 
nnd  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  rains,  these  coins  are  d?? 
up  daily." 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  wood-cut  of  one  of  these  shekelS) 
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bnt  the  inscription  is  correct  He  was  unable  to  explain 
the  letters  over  the  vase,  which  soon  became  the  subject 
of  a  discussion  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  that 
lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Their  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them  are  enumerated  by  Bayer  in  his  treatise  De 
yummit  Hebrao-Samarttanigy  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  fin»t  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
cnina  on  a  satisfactorv  basis.  But  it  would  obviouslv 
be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuccessful  guesses 
as  Bayer  enumerates. 

The  work  of  Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors 
nearly  solved  the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in 
Prof.  Tycbsen,  of  Riistock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them  which 
H  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tycbsen  gave  a  sum- 
mar}'*  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  O. 
G.  Tychsen.  De  Numis  Hebraicis  Diatribey  qua  simul 
ad  ynperas  UL  F,  P,  Bayerii  Objectiones  Respondetur 
(Rostochii,  1791).  His  first  position  is,  that  (1)  either 
all  the  coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, are  false ;  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they  be- 
long to  Bar-oocheba  (p.  6).  This  he  modiBes  slightly  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise  (p.  52,  53),  where  he 
states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1)  that  the  Jews  had  no 
coined  money  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  (2)  that 
during  the  rebellion  of  Bar-cocheba  (or  Bar-coziba), 
Samaritan  money  was  coined  either  by  the  Samaritans 
to  please  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samar- 
itans, and  that  the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  onler 
to  make  the  coins  desirable  as  amulets!  and  (3)  that 
the  coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabesus  belong  to  this 
I»eriod.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curious  passages,  but 
his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the  first  place, 
no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  she- 
kels attributed  to  Simon  Maccabeus,  or  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  coins  of  Bar-cocheba. 
.But  as  Tychsen  never  saw  a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  com- 
petent judge.  There  is  another  consideration,  which, 
if  further  demonstration  were  needed,  wo6ld  supply  a 
very  strong  argument.  These  coins  were  first  made 
Icnown  to  Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware. of  the  description  given  of  them  in 
Kabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost  de- 
monstrative. But  they  bear  such  undoubted  marks  of 
genuineness  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins  could  doubt 
chem  for  a  moment.     Postell  quotes,  e.  g.,  the  following 

passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud :  ^l^;!?   ^IIISQ 

(Vpma)  "^bn^  13''K  vor^^^^  p  y\y2  onatt)),"  Rev- 
olution (Samaritan)  money,  like  that  of  Ben-Coziba, 
dues  not  defile."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous, nor  does  Tychsen^s  explanation  appear  quite  satis- 
factory. He  adds,  "does  not  defile  if  used  as  an  amu- 
leC*  We  should  rather  inquire  whether  the  expression 
may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of  "defiling  the 
hands,**  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  (see  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs^ 
p.  3).  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but  the  ex- 
pressions may  be  analogous.  But^  on  the  other  band, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets. 
The  passage  is  from  the  division  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud entitled  "^3^  ir:y«,  Maaaer  Sheni,  or  "The  Sec- 
ond Tithe." 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  mention  that  although 
some  shekels  are  found  with  Hebrew  letters  instead  of 
Samaritan,  these  are  undoubtedly  all  forgeries.  It  is 
the  more  needful  to  make  this  statement,  as  in  some 
books  of  high  reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglot^  these 
shekels  are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only ;  the 
Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner  than  the 
Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distinguish  them 
merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a  covering.    The  char- 


acter nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan  MSS.,  although 
it  is  not  quite  identical  with  it.  The  Hebrew  and  Sa- 
maritan alphabets  appear  to  be  divergent  representa- 
tives of  some  older  form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  sev- 
eral of  the  letters.  Thus  the  Befh  and  several  other 
letters  are  evidently  identical  in  their  origin.    Also  the 

V  (Shin)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Samaritan :  for  if  we  make  the  two  middle  strokes 
of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesce,  it  takes  the  Heb<rew 
form.  We  may  add  that  Postell  appears  to  have  ar- 
ranged his  Samaritan  alphabet  from  the  coins  which  he 
describes. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable  impor- 
tance was  published  at  BresUu  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy,  en- 
titled Geschichte  der  jUdischen  Munzen,  It  appears 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidation  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  present  article.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
on  which  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only  become 
known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  described  in  the 
Revue  NwnismcUique  (1860,  p.  260  sq.),  to  which  the 
name  of  Eleazar  coins  has  been  given.  A  coin  was 
published  some  time  ago  by  De  Saulcy  which  is  sup- 
posed by  that  author  to  be  a  counterfeit.  It  is  scarcely 
legible,  but  it  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  priest,  and 
Simon  ben-Giora,  were  at  the  head  of  large  factious.  It 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been 
struck  which  bore  the  names  of  both  these  leaders;  but 
it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
acted  in  concert.  Yet  a  copper  coin  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  JRerue  Numismatique  which  undoubtedly 
bears  the  inscripton  of  "Eleazar  the  priest."  Its  types 
are — 

Obverte.  A  va^  with  one  handle  and  the  inscription 
)n^^r^  ntr^M,  "  Eleazar  the  Priest,"  In  Samaritan  let- 
ters. 

Reverae,  A  bnnch  of  grapes  with  the  Inscription  Kn3^ 
[bx-l]©'^  rbXib  nn,"Year  one  of  the  Redemption 
of  Israel." 

Some  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichanlt.  bear 
the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a  palm-tree, 
but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right.  The  reverse 
bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as  the  copper  coins. 
These  coins,  as  well  as  some  that  bear  the  name  of 
Simon  or  Simeon,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Levy  to  the  pe- 
riod of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
gome  of  the  coins  bearing  similar  inscriptions  belong  to 
the  period  of  Bar-cocheba's  rebellion  (or  Barcoceba's,  as 
the  name  is  often  spelled)  under  Hadrian,  because  they 
are  stamped  upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  verj'  useful,  as  col- 
lecting together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution ;  but 
we  roust  still  look  to  further  researches  and  fresh  col- 
lections of  these  coins  for  full  satisfaction  on   manv 

• 

points.  The  attribution  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels 
to  Simon  Maccabseus  may  be  considered  as  well  estab- 
lished, and  several  of  the  other  coins  described  in  the 
article  Monky  offer  no  grounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt. 
But  still  this  series  is  verv  much  isolated  from  other 
classes  of  coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  cor- 
responds in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we 
are  constrained,  from  the  existing  evidence,  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further  light 
from  future  inquiries. 

8.  Characferigtics  and  Classification,  —  The  average 
weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about  220  grains  tnjy  for 
the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half-shekeL  Among  the 
svmbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins  is  one  which  is 
considered  to  represent  that  which  was  called  l^dab  by 
the  Jews.  This  term  was  applied  (see  Maimonides  on 
the  section  of  the  Mishna  calleil  Roth  llathunah,  or 
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Commaicemenl  n/  Ike  Ytar,  vii,  1,  xnd  the  Hishn*  it- 
self in  Sacai/i,  n=^D,  or  Boolhi,  Hi.  1.  boLh  of  vYiWii 
{Huugea  «fe  quniwl  by  Bayer,  i)e  A'um.  p.  129)  tu 
the  liranche*  uf  the  three  tree*  mentiimed  id  Lev. 
xxiii,  40,  wliicb  are  thuught  to  be  the  palm,  the  myr- 
tle, eiid  tlie  willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  Israelite*  et  ihe  Feaul  of  Tsbenmcles,  were  u>u- 
elly  aciMinpiiiied  by  the  fniit  of  the  citron,  which  is 
■liw  fuund  in  this  repteaeutation.  tjometimea  two  of 
the»  Lilubt  are  found  logtther.  At  least  such  is  the 
eX|ilaiiation  given  by  nome  luthoritiea  of  Che  symbobi 
called  ill  the  article  Mombi  by  the  name  of  Skeuea. 
The  subject  ig  invulved  in  mucb  difficulty  and  obscurii 
aiul  we  aiieali,  Iherelure,  with  some  hesitation  and  dil 
dence,  especially  as  experienced  uumiamatisls  differ 
their  viewa.  This  explanitioa  is,  however,  adopted  by 
Bayer  {IM  Nam.  p.  VX,  219,  etc.),  and  by  Caveiloni 
(HiU.  A'um.  p.  31,  32,  of  the  Gennan  translaljon),  whc 
adds  referencea  (o  1  Mace  iv,  69;  John  x,  ?2,  as  h< 
cnnaiders  that  the  Luiut  was  in  use  at  the  Feast  of  ih( 
Dedication  on  the  twvnty-Hflh  day  of  the  ninth  oioiUli 
as  well  as  at  that  of  TabemacleB.  He  also  refers  to  'i 
Mace.  1,18;  x,  6,  7,  where  the  celebration  of  the  Feail 
nfTabemacleaiadworibed,  and  the  branches  carried  bj 
the  worshippen  are  ipeciBed.  The  syEnbol  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  ehekels,  representing  a  twig  wilh  three 
buds,  appears  to  bear  more  reaemhlance  to  the  buds  of 
the  pomegranate  than  to  any  other  plant.— Smith. 

The  following  liat  is  substantially  tbat  given  by  Ca- 
vedoiii  (p.  [|  of  the  German  translation)  aa  an  enumer- 
ation of  aU  the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any 
ceruiuty  to  ^mon  Maccabnus.    See  Nuhismaticb. 

.1.  Bii.y™.— I.  ahekeli  of  three  years,  with  Ihe  Inscrlp- 
Ilim  bx'^IC^  ^p'O.Shikd  /arosl  ("  Shekel  oflerael"),  on 
the  obverse,  with  a  vase,  .not  which  sppears  (I)  sn  K, 
Aleph  [HTSlrear];  (3)  the  letter  O.  SAin  [for  nJlO,  Sft«- 
na(*,-'/ear"],  wltba  3,  flsUi  [year  S];  (8)  iha  letter  D, 
Skin,  with  H  3,  Wmd  [year  »\. 

On  the  reverse  is  ttie  twig  irlth  Ihrve  bnde,  and  thr 
Inscription  nonp  Obei"l\  Jmaotem  Ktdfuhah.  oi 
nonpn, fliiit-faaiMAaA  ("JernsalBm  the  Holy").  Tbt 
spelling  Ysries  with  the  year.  The  shekel  of  lhe/r«t  yeai 
has  only  nOllp  BblDl">^  1  while  those  of  the  tecani  tai 
tMTd  yean  hHve  the  foller  form,  nonpn  B'-bolT'. 

that  both  model  of  spelUugwere  Id  nse  nt  the  same  lime 
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I.  IT'S  riXji,  Ligullalk  rafe^  -Of  lb 
llou."  Tiie  lane  as  ou  the  tUvet  shekel  mM 


Copper  Shekel  of  3i 


:^opper  ftnarler-sheki 


Arbit,  RMa,  "Ha 
Itefore.    Ciuoo-ltdt. 


tInccahKnft.    (FnaiVr. 


n.  THe  same  ss  above,  only  half  the  weliiht.  which 
liidlcBied  hy  ihe  wort  ^XH,  clmitt,  "a  halt."  These  c 
cnr  only  In  iheylnt  nndanniid  :reara. 


Bfae-kla,  a  name  given  to  BHddka  (q.  r.)  anonf 

the  Chinese.     He  is 

SheklnalL     See  She 

Bhe-kluR,  one  of  the  aacred  books  »f  the  ChiM* 

It  contains  Bll  odea  and  other  lyrics,  chiefly  of  anwt' 

jme  and  character,  including  several  pieces  "hidL 

*  probably  composed  twelve  centuries  before  CUntL 

is  believed  to  be  a  selection  from  a  lai^er  niinib« 

which  were  extant  in  the  time  uf  C-mfiiciiu.  Bad  In 

him  collected  and  publiabed.— (iaidner,  Faiilii  of  Ai 

World,  a.  V. 

She'Ub  (Heb.  SMah-,  nVo,  a  ptiitbm,  aj  it  I 
Sam.  i,  17;  or  nthet  perhaps  p-uor,  Lq.  **tfa*.-  ftyt- 
»|Xii/t  or  SijXbv  v.  r.  lijXii),  the  youngest  »™  rfJs- 
dab  by  the  daughter  of  Sbuah  the  Canaanile  (Om 
xixviii,  6,  11,  14,  86;  xlvi,  12;  1  Clirm.  ii,  3).  B.(. 
ante  1873.  His  descendants,  some  of  whom  arc  eim- 
merated  ill  1  Chron.  iv,  Sl-SS,  were  called  (Nomh.  xiri 
20}  5iW<mi*«  (q.  v.).  Far  Shelack  (A.V.  "Sbclsfl 
Chron.  i,  18),  the  son  of  Ar^ihaxad,  see  Skiji. 

She'lanlte  (Heb.collflctively  in  theHug.anlciib 
the  art,  hcui-Shttaai;  ^lic",  an  irregular  prnwitmif 
fn>m  SheU<h,vi  it  Shdaii  [comp.  Sbiloh,  Shiknite;: 
Sept.  i  StiXuvi)  a  designation  of  the  deacendann  d 
Shelah  (q.  v.),  Che  sod  of  Judah  (Numb,  xxvi,  SO). 

Sbeldsn,  Fkahcib  F,  a  Methodist  E[usi»piliii>>- 
ister,  waabnm  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y,  March  16,  Wi- 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Indiana  CoDference  in  l**i. 
■nd  fliled  the  following  appointmenca :  NoliiHnlif. 
Fraiklin,  Veraaillea,  Greenfield,  Belleville,  Sprinpii'^ 
and  Le«ville.  In  1*48,  owing  to  declining  bohk  ^ 
received  a  superannuated  niatlon,  and  died  Jsa  In 
IBSa  Mr.  Shelden  was  ■  good  Englisb  scholar,  [<*■ 
aesaed  an  investigating  mind,  and  waa  a  Huent  pmcha, 
9eE  Muulf  ofAuMtid  Cot^emKO,  iv.  653. 
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Sheldon,  Gilbkrt,  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Sheldon,  of  Stanton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  and  was  bom  there  July  19,  1598. 
He  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1613;  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  Nov.  27, 1617, 
and  Blaster  of  Arts  May  20, 1620;  was  elected  fellow  of 
All-Souls  College  in  1622,  and  about  the  same  time 
entered  holy  orders.  Ue  became  domestic  chaplain  of 
the  lord  keeper  of  Coventry,  who  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Ickford,  in 
Bucks,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Kewington  by 
archbishop  Laud.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  Nov.  11,  1628,  and  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney,  in  Middlesex.  On 
June  25,  1634,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in 
March,  1635,  was  elected  warden  of  All -Souls.  Dr. 
Sheldon  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I,  and 
was  afterwards  clerk  of  the  closet.  During  the  rebell- 
ion, he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  February, 
1644,  was  sent  to  attend  the  king's  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In  April,  1646,  he  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  vow  made 
by  him  to  restore  to  the  Church  all  impropriations, 
lands,  etc,  if  it  pleased  God  to  re-establish  his  throne. 
While  the  king  was  at  Newmarket  in  1647,  Dr.  Sheldon 
attended  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  ejected 
from  his  wardenship  by  the  Parliament  visitors  on 
March  80, 1647  (or  1648),  and  imprisoned.  He  was  set 
at  liberty  on  Oct.  24,  1648,  and  retired  to  Snelston,  in 
Derbyshire.  Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  on  Oct.  28,  1660,  was 
consecrated  bbhop  of  London.  The  Savoy  Conference 
(q.  V.)  was  held  (1661)  at  his  lodgings.  He  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  Aug.  11,  1663,  and  on  Dec.  20, 
1667,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  that  office  July 
31,  1669.  He  died  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  9,  1677.  See 
Chalmers,  Bioff,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Shelemi'ah  (Heb.  Sfulemyah',  tX^'^Tr,  but  [ex- 
cept in  Ezra  x,  39;  Neh.  iii,  30;  xiii,  13;  Jer.  xxxvii, 
3, 13]  in  the  prolonged  form,  Skelemya^hu,  ^il'^pbtZJ,  re- 

paid  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  2cXi/ita  or  2eXf/<iac)f  the  name 
of  nine  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Levite  appointed  to  guard  the  east  entrance  to 
the  tabernacle  under  David,  while  his  son  Zechariah 
had  the  northern  gate  (1  Cbron.  xxvi,  14).  B.C.  1043. 
In  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  xxvi,  1, 2,  he  is  called  Meshklkmi- 
AU;  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  Meshullam  ;  and  in  1  Chron.  ix, 

17,  31,  SHAL.LUM. 

2.  Son  of  Cushi  and  father  of  Nethaniah,  which  latter 
was  father  of  the  Jehudi  whom  the  princes  sent  to  Ba- 
mch  with  an  invitation  to  read  Jeremiah's  roll  to  them 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).     B.C.  much  ante  605. 

3.  Father  of  Jehucal  or  Jucal,  which  latter  Zedekiah 
ordered  to  request  Jeremiah  to  intercede  for  the  city 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  3;  xxxviii,  1).     B.C.  ante  589. 

4.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Irijah,  which  latter 
arrested  Jeremiah  as  he  was  leaving  the  city  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  13).     RC  ante  589. 

5.  Son  of  Abdeel  and  one  of  those  ordered  to  appre- 
hend Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26).    B.C.  604. 

€.  One  of  the  *' sons'*  of  Bani  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  89).  B.C. 
458. 

7.  Another  of  the  **  sons"  of  Bani  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  41).     B.C.  458. 

8.  Father  of  the  Hananiah  who  repaired  part  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  30).  B.C.  ante  446.  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  '*one  of  the  apothecaries,'*  i.  e. 
manufacturers  of  the  sacred  incense,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Neh.  iii,  8  as  the  father  of  Hananiah. 

9.  A  priest  appointed  by  Nehemiah  as  commissary 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii,  13).     RC.  cir.  484. 

She'^leph  (Heb.  id,  C)^C3,  but  always  occurring  "  in 
pause"  as  Sha'leph,  ^bc,  a  drawinff'forth ;  Sept.  £aXf  0 
V.  r.  XoXc^f  etc),  the  second  named  of  the  thirteen  sons 


of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  20).  6.C.  much  post 
2515.  The  tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily identified,  both  in  modem  and  classical  times, 
as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [see  Arabia  ;  Jok- 
tan, etc]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktan's  colonization  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  and  that  it  has 
received  the  assent  of  critics.  Sheleph  is  found  where  we 
should  expect  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district  (Mikh- 
Uf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen  are  called 
by  the  Arabs)  of  SuU^f  {Mardnd^  s.  v.),  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr's  Sdlfie  {Deacr,  p.  215),  writ- 
ten in  his  map  SelfiUf  with  the  vowels,  probably,  Sula/i" 
yeA.  Niebuhr  says  of  it,  '*  Grande  ^tendue  de  pays  gou- 
vem^e  par  sept  schecht"  It  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  14°  30 \ 
and  about  sixty  miles  nearly  south  of  San'^  Besides 
this  geographical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe 
of  SheliJ]  or  Skulqf,  of  which  the  first  notice  appeared 
in  the  Zntachrift  d,  deuUchen  morgenlandischen  GeseU-  * 
achqfif  xi,  153,  by  Dr.  Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  information.  Yakilt,  in  the 
Moajam^  s.  v.,  says,  '*  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  is  an  an- 
cient tribe  of  the  region  of  Yemen ;  Hisham  Ibn-Mo- 
hammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yukt&n  [Joktan], 
and  Yuktdn  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah. . . . 
And  a  district  in  £1- Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf.** 
£1-Kalkasander  (in  the  British  Museum  Library)  says, 
"El-Sulaf,  called  also  Benies-Silf&n,  a  tribe  of 'the  de- 
scendants of  Raht&n  [Joktan]. .  . .  The  name  of  their 
father  has  remained  with  them,  and  thev  are  called  £s- 
Sulaf :  they  are  children  of  Es-Sulaf,  son  of  Yukt&n,  who 
is  KahtAn.  .  . .  £s-Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  partridge,  and  E»-Silfan  is  its  plural; 
the  tribe  was  named  after  that  on  account  of  transla- 
tion." Yakiit  also  says  (s.  v.  ^  Muntabik")  that  El-Mun- 
tabik  was  an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kamun  (and  the  Lubthet-Lubdh^  cited  in 
the  Mardsid,  a.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of  Dhu-1- 
KilAa  [a  Himyeritic  family  or  trilie  (Caussin,  Essai,  i, 
113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  king,  or  Tub- 
baa  of  that  name].  This  identification  is  conclusively 
satisfactory,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarma- 
veth  (Hadramaut),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanitic 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by  the 
classical  mention  of  the  SaXn iri} voi,  Salapenij  also  writ- 
ten 'AXaTTffvo/,  A  lapeni  (Ptolemy,  vi,  7).  Bochart  puts 
forward  this  people  with  rare  brevity  (Opera,  i,  99). 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as  we 
have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his  theory ;  for 
we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point  that  PtoIemy*s 
Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N.  lat.  22°. — Smith. 
Forster  endeavors  (Geogr,  of  Arabia,  i,  109)  to  identify 
the  descendants  of  Sheleph  with  the  Meteir  tribe,  whose 
chief  residence  is  in  Rasim,  in  the  province  of  Nejd 
(Burckhardt,  Bedouin,  p.  233);  but  for  this  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sufficient  evidence. — Kit  to. 

Shelesh  (Heb.  id.  m\0,  triad  [Gesenius],  or  mis^ 
[Furst] ;  Sept.  ScXX^c  ▼•  '•  2c(A<^)t  third  named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Helem  the  brotiier  of  Sharoer,  or  Shomer,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  35  ).     B.C  apparently  cir.  1015. 

Sheromi  [some  Sheh'mt]  (Heb.  Shelomi',  *>p'^d, 
peaceful ;^ipU  ScXcfii),  father  of  Ahihud.  which  latter 
was  the  Asherite  commissioner  to  distribute  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiv,  27).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

Sheromith  [some  Shdo'miUi]  (Heb.  SkehmUh', 
n-^Ta^ffl  or  [Ezra  viii,  10]  IT^tt'lb©,  peaceful  [strictly  a 
fem.  form  of  8k«lomi'\ :  twice  Shelomoth%  r\'iiAv3  [1 
Chron.  xxiii,  9;  xxvi,  25],  in  both  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  Ken  has  D'^p?^  [ver.  26]),  the  name  of  four 
or  five  Hebrews  and  two  or  three  Hebreweases. 

1.  (Sept  SaX<tf/if  O.)  A  Danite  female,  daughter  of 
Dibri,  wife  of  an  Egyptian,  and  mother  of  the  man  who 
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waB  stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiVy  1 1).  B.C.  ante 
1658.  The  Jewish  rabbins  have  overlaid  these  few  sim- 
ple facts  with  a  mass  of  characteristic  fable.  **  They 
8ay  that  Shelomith  was  a  very  handsome  and  virtu- 
ous woman,  who  was  solicited  and  tempted  to  crim- 
inal conversation  by  an  £g}*ptian,  an  overseer  of  the 
Hebrews'  labors,  without  complying  with  him.  He  at 
last  found  an  opportunity,  by  night,  of  slipping  into  the 
house  and  bed  of  Shelomith,  in  the  absence  of  her  hu»- 
band,  and  abused  her  simplicity.  The  day  following, 
when  this  woman  discovered  the  injury,  she  bitterly 
complained  of  it  to  her  husband  when  he  returned.  He 
at  first  thought  of  putting  her  away,  but  kept  her  some 
time  to  see  if  she  should  prove  with  child  by  the  Egyp- 
tian. After  some  months,  her  pregnancy  becoming  evi- 
dent, he  sent  her  away,  and  with  words  he  assaulted 
the  officer  who  had  done  this  outrage.  The  Egyptian 
abused  him  still  further,  both  by  words  and  blows.  Mo- 
Kes,  coming  hither  by  chance  and  hearing  of  this  injtiry 
done  by  the  Egyptian  to  the  Israelite,  took  up  his 
defence,  killed  the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the 
sand.  The  brethren  of  Shelomith,  seeing  their  sister 
put  away  like  an  adulteress,  pretended  to  call  her  hus- 
iiand  to  account  for  it  and  to  make  him  take  her  again. 
He  refused,  and  they  came  to  blows.  Moses  happened 
to  be  there  again,  and  wished  to  reconcile  them ;  but 
the  husband  of  Shelomith  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
do  in  the  matter?  who  had  made  him  a  judge  over 
them  ?  and  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  hion,  also,  as 
yesterday  he  killed  the  Egyptian  ?  Moses,  hearing  this, 
iled  from  Egypt  into  the  countr}-  of  Midian.  The  blas- 
phemer stoned  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11)  was, 
say  the  Jews,  the  son  of  Shelomith  and  this  Egyptian. 
The  officer  who  inspected  the  Hebrews'  labor  is  he  of 
whom  Moses  speaks  in  Exod.  ii,  1 1, 12 ;  and  the  husband 
of  Shelomith  is  intimated  iu  the  same  place  (ver.  18, 
14)*'  (Calmet). 

2.  (Sept.  ^^aXovfito^  v.  r.  ^dkuifuSt^,)  A  Levite,  chief 
of  the  Bonsof  Ishar  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
18).  B.a  1013.  He  is  elsewhere  (xxiv,  22, 28)  called 
Shelomoth  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  XuXiafiw^.)  A  I^evite  descended  from  Eli- 
ezer  the  son  of  Moses,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Temple 
treasury  wider  David  (1  Chrou.  xxvi,  25, 26, 28).  B.C. 
1013. 

4.  (Sept  "SaXwfii^  v.  r.  *AwB(ifi.)  First  named  of 
the  three  sons  of  Shimei,  chief  of  the  Gerahonites  in  the 
lime  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  B.C.  1013.  In  ver. 
JO  his  name  should  probably  be  read  instead  of  Shimei 
(q.  v.). 

5.  (Sept.  ^tKriftiit^,)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
children  of  Rehoboam  by  his  second  wife,  Maachah,  but 
whether  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  uncertain  (2  Chron.  xi, 
20).     B.C.  cir.  970. 

€.  (Sept.  HaXwfie^i  v.  r.  £aXw^(3.)  A  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     B.C.  post  536. 

7.  (Sept.  £aXci/ioii^  v.  r.  ScXt/io^.)  According  to 
the  present  text  of  Ezra  viii,  10,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  sou  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  to  the  number  of  eighty  males, 
KC.  ante  459.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omis- 
sion, which  may  be  supplied  from  the  Sept.,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably  "Of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelo- 
mith the  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  also  1  Esdr.  viii,  36, 
where  he  is  called  ^^Assalinioth  son  of  Josaphias."  See 
Keil,  ad  loc.  * 

Shelomoh.    See  Soix)mon. 

Sheromoth  [some  JShelo'moth']  (Heb.  Shelomoth' ^ 
fS'^Aw, peaceful  [strictly  a  plur.  fern,  of  Dibc,  peace'} ; 
Sept.  XaXiiffiM^^y  one  of  the  descendants  of  Izhar  the 
grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  22,  28);  elsewhere 
(xxiii,  18)  called  Shelomith  (q.  v.). 

Shelper,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bovenden,  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  Jan.  10,  1800.     In  1836  he  emigrated  to  the 


United  States,  and  settled  in  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.  The 
following  year  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Cbmtk 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  tmong 
his  countrymen.  He  labored  mitil  April,  I860,  when  ht 
had  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  effective  relation  to  the 
Conference  then  ceased.  In  March,  1865,  he  had  a  wc- 
ond  paralytic  stroke,  and  in  July  a  third  stroke  fi4k>w- 
ed.  He  died  Sept.  4, 1865,  being  at  the  time  a  jDHB\>n 
of  the  Central  German  Conference.  See  Jiimnttt  o/tb 
A  muuU  Conferences,  1866,  p.  181. 

Shelton,  Philo,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  wa^  V-ra 
at  Ripton  (now  Huntington),  Conn.,  May  5, 175i  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775,  and  studied  theolop, 
probably  with  Rev.  James  Sooville,  of  Waterburv.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  Aug.  3,  1785,  and  priest  on  Sef>- 
tember  16.  On  February  24  preceding,  he  recei\«J 
a  call  from  Fairfield,  North  Fairfield,  and  Strai6eM. 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  labored  until  he  enters 
into  rest,  Feb.  22, 1825.  Mr.  Shelton  "  was  distinpIi^b- 
ed  for  simplicity,  integrity,  and  an  honest  and  eaxw< 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  relitn^Ci.' 
He  was  one  of  the  clerg\*men  who  were  instmmenial  in 
securing  a  charter  for  Trinity  College,  Hartford. «  bit b 
was  accomplished  by  a  union  with  a  political  pany, 
then  in  the  minority.  See  Sprague,  A  mtaU  of  (k* 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  y,M9, 

Shela'miel  (Heb.  Shelumiil\  h^i^TAt,  frieui  r/ 
God;  Sept.  £aXa/ii^X),  son  of  Zurishaddat  (KaroliiL 
12)  and  phylarch  of  Simeon  (x,  19),  appointed  to  nurn- 
ber  his  people  at  the  Exode  (i,  6),  who  then  amounu^l 
to  59,800  males  (ver.  7).  B.C.  1057.  He  made  hi»  of- 
fering for  the  tabernacle  like  the  rest  (vii,  86, 41). 

Shem  (Heb.  id,  DIT,  name;  SepL  [and  New  Thl 
Luke  iii,  89]  £rj/i,  Joseph  us  £^/tac  [^  itf.  i,  4, 1] ;  Vul;:, 
Sem)f  the  son  of  Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v,  32)  when  his  father 
had  attained  the  age  of  500  years.  RC.  2613.  He  nas 
98  years  old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  tk 
flood.  After  it  he,  with  his  father,  brothers.  siMers-iii- 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix.  1),  sixi 
entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  afterward»  lie 
became  the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi,  10),  and  other  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  brh- 
of  his  brother  Japheth  he  covered  the  uakednew  <'^ 
their  father,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not  care  w 
hide.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  vith 
this  incident  (ix,  25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Sh«ic 
He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years.     B.C.  2013. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patriarrh*  ic 
the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  \i 
appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  years  vat 
contemporar}'  with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100  yean  i<f 
his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem  was  bom.  Again,  when 
Shem  died  Abraham  was  148  years  old,  and  Isaac  ban 
been  nine  vears  married.  There  are.  therefore,  but  rvo 
links — Methuselah  and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac 
Thus  the  early  records  of  the  creation  and  the  Call  tf 
man  which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  chall^ige  (span 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which  is 
readilv  vielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  heara*  throach 
two  well-known  pereons  between  himself  and  the  ori,;- 
inal  chief  actor  in  the  eventa  related.  See  LiONcnirr. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  chronological  improbability  in  that 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  which  brin^  Sbeno  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.     See  Mklchizedck. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  deseeodaius 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  21-31)  intersects  the  portions  of  Ja- 
pheth and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  unintemipied  line 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Be- 
ginning at  its  north-western  extremity  with  Lydia  (ar> 
cording  to  all  ancient  authorities,  though  doubted  W 
Michaelis  [see  (lesenius,  Tkesaur.  p.  745]),  it  indodt^ 
Syria  (Aram),  Chaldsa  (Arphaxad),  parts  of  Am-m 
(Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam),  and  of  the  .Arabian  pentmo- 
la  (Joktan).    See  Ethmologt;  Shemitic  Lanci  acc^ 

The  servitude  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  \y 
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Noah  (GcD.  ix,  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxiii,  4 ;  2  Chrun. 
viii,  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  ver.  27,  God  or 
Japhetb  ia  mentioned  as  the  dweller  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.  In  the  former  sense  the  verse  may  refer  to  the 
special  presence  of  God  with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  from  them ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the 
occupation  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the 
Romans,  and,  spiritually  understood,  to  the  accession  of 
ihe  < Entiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (£pbe&  iii,  6).  See 
Pfeifferi  Opera,  p.  40;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies,  Diss. 
L— Smith. 

Buumann  has  conjectured  (from  the  resemblance  of 
C^  with  D^^tD)  that  Shem  was  the  original  of  Saturn 
or  Urmnus  (Abhandl,  d,  Serlirter  A kad,  1816, 1817,  p.  150 
sq. ;  Philoa,  CUuse  und  im  Mythol,  i,  221  sq.) ;  but  there 
is  no  ^KfoA  ground  fur  such  a  fancy. 

Comparative  Ages  of  NoaKs  Sons,— In  Gen.  x,  21 
occurs  a  statement  on  this  point,  but  the  original  is 
unfurtunatelv  ambiguous:  *i2M  Miirt'DA  ib*^  O^h^ 
;biian  nB**  TTX  lar-'Ja-Ss.  This  may  be  ren- 
dered  either,  '*And  to  Shem  [there]  was  born — also 
[to]  him— [a  son],  [the]  father  of  all  [the]  sons  of 
Eber,  [the]  brother  of  [the]  elder  Japheth,"  or  "  [the] 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  The  Engiinh  A.  V.  adopts  the 
former  rendering  ("brother  of  Japheth  the  elder"),  fol- 
lowing the  Sepu  {aSik^  'la^e^  rov  fifiZovog  [Vat.  and 
Alex. ;  Sin.  is  wanting]),  Symmachus,  the  Targiim  of 
Onkelos  (XSI  nc^l  ^n^nK).  and  the  Masoretic  accents 
(as  given  above) ;  and  this  view  is  also  taken  by  Bashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  Luther,  Junius,  Piscator,  Mercer,  Moutanus, 
Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  De  Sola,  Jervis, 
and  other  eminent  Hebraists.  The  other  rendering  is 
adopted  by  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
{'*  fratre  Japheth  majore"),  the  Peshito-Syriac,  the  Ara- 
bic of  Saadiasy  and  most  modern  commentators  (Ro- 
rienmUUer,  Turner,  Bush,  Philippson,  Kalisch,  Conant, 
Lange,  Tayler  Lewis,  Keil,  Murphy,  etc.).  To  our 
mind  both  the  diplomatic  and  the  linguistic  arguments 
are  coodtisive  for  the  common  English  rendering. 

(I.)  Chronological  Considerations.  —  These  may  be 
brieiiv  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Noah  had  a  son  bom  when  he  was  himself  500 
years  old  (Gen.  v,  82).  This  must  have  been  either  his 
oldest  or  his  youngest  son,  for  it  would  be  entirely  nu- 
gatory to  say  that  the  middle  one  of  his  three  sons  was 
then  bom,  unless  that  middle  one  were  Shem  himself. 

2.  The  son  then  bom  was  not  Shem,  for 

a.  In  that  case  he  would  have  been  99  vears  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  in  Noah's  600th 
year,  not  when  he  was  600  years  old),  or  100  years  old 
at  its  close  (viii,  13). 

6.  On  the  contrarv,  Shem  was  not  100  vears  old  till 
two  yean  after  the  flood  (Gen.  xi,  10). 

3.  Nor  was  Ham  the  son  there  referred  to,  for 

a,  Shem  himself,  we  have  seen,  was  not  bom  so  early 
as  when  Noah  was  500  years  old. 

6.  Much  less  could  Ham,  who  was  younger  than  Shem 
((ven.  tx,  24),  have  been  born  so  early. 

4.  It  hence  necessarily  follows  tliat  Japheth  was  the 
son  then  bora,  and  that  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

6.  The  three  sons  are  not  mentioned  ip  the  order  of 
age,  but  of  familiarity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  Ham,  although  the  youngest,  is  named  second. 
.S)  likewise  Arphaxad,  although  the  tirst-bom  (Gen.  xi, 
10),  b  named  thinl  (x,  22).  A  precisely  analogous  case 
appears  in  the  family  of  Terah  (xi,  26),  where  the  second 
mn,  Abram,  is  named  Hrst,  as  being  the  most  important, 
and  the  oldest,  Haran,  last,  as  having  died  early. 

6.  The  efforts  of  commentators  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  considerations  betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
They  all  proceed  upon  the  unfounded  assumption  that 
the  numbers  in  the  texts  above  considered  are  merely 
vague  statements  ("  round  numbers'),  and  may  there- 
fore be  neglected  in  an  exact  calculation.    They  espe- 


cially dwell  upon  the  fact  that  all  three  sons  are  assigned 
to  the  same  year  (Noah's  500th),  whereas  that  expres- 
sion evidently  refers  to  the  oldest,  or  the  heir,  only,  as 
the  foregoing  comparisons  show ;  in  any  other  seiue  the 
assertion  would  be  irrelevant  or  absurd. 

(II.)  Grammatical  Considerations. — On  this  point  roost 
later  commentators  and  translators  seem  content  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  views  of  RosenmUller  {Schol.  ad  loc.) : 

"  In  this  clause  the  word  bSSitl,  Uhe  elder,'  is  ambiguous 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  joined  with  Japheth,  thus  in- 
dicating him  as  the  senior,  or  with  Shem.  The  former 
has  seemed  to  many  interpreters  probable  chiefly  be- 
cause, inasmuch  as  Noah  ia  said  to  have  begotten  the 
first  of  his  sons  who  survived  the  flood  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  before  the  flood  (Gen.  v,  32),  and  Shem  is 
said  to  have  lived  his  one  hundredth  year  two  years 
after  the  flood  (xi,  10),  therefore  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  the  flrst-bora.  But  since  it  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly that  Noah  begot  in  one  and  the  same  year  the  three 
sons  mentioned  in  v,  82,  it  is  credible  that  in  that  pas- 
sage round  numbers  only  are  named,  as  often  occurs,  and 
that  the  five  hundredth  year  is  set  down  in  the  same 
connection  instead  of  the  five  hundred  and  second,  as 
that  in  which  Noah  began  to  be  a  father.  Hence  it 
does  not  appear  from  this  passage  that  Japheth  was  the 
oldest  son.  On  the  contrary,  since  in  the  preceding  con- 
text the  sons  of  Noah  are  six  times  mentioned  in  such 
order  that  Shem  is  set  in  the  first  place.  Ham  in  the 
second,  and  Japheth  in  the  third  (v,  82;  vi,  10;  vii,  13; 
ix,  16,  28;  x,  1) — passages  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt — it  follows  that  in  the  present  passage  likewise 
the  term  '  the  elder*  is  to  be  joined  to  "^HK, '  the  brother 
of,'  so  as  to  make  Shem  the  oldest.  But  there  is  also 
another  grammatical  reason.  If  the  writer  in  this  place 
had  wished  to  say  that  Japheth  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Noah,  he  would  doubtless  have  written  b^T^in  n')3''"ia, 
the  older  son  of  Noah;  for  JISJl,  *the  elder,'  thus  placed 
nvde,  nowhere  else  occurs  (with  reference  to  a  person's 
age),  but  is  always  joined  either  with  "jS,  *sou,'  or  with 
HK, '  brother.'  All  this  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  J.  F. 
Schelling  in  his  monograph  entitled  Ceber  die  GeburtS' 
folge  der  Sohne  Noah,  at  the  beginning  of  part  xvii  of 
his Repertorium Biblica et Orientalis LUeratura"  These 
points,  however,  are  not  well  token ;  for 

1.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  sacred  writers  to  employ 
round  numbers  in  chronological  accounts.  In  this  Cydo^ 
pauiia  we  have  thoroughly  examuied  every  date  in  the 
Bible,  and  find  no  such  instance.  Each  definite  number 
is  susceptible  of  explanation  as  being  precisely  correct, 
except  a  very  few  conruptions  of  the  text.  In  this  case, 
particularly,  all  the  leading  chronologers^from  Usher, 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Clinton  down  to  Browne  and  the 
author  of  Pulmonic— tsike  the  date  as  being  exact.  It 
is  a  superficial  evasion  of  a  difilculty  to  resort  to  this  slur 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  chronology. 

2.  Tlie  sacred  writer  might  indeed  have  said,  if  he 
had  chosen,  "  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder  son  of 
Noah ;"  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  awkward  phrase,  and 
would  have  been  just  as  ambiguous  as  the  one  he  has 
employed,  its  sense  entirely  depending  upon  the  inter- 
punction. 

8.  bna  does  occur  in  as  '*  nude  a  form"  as  here  in  at 
least  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19]),  as  noticed 
below.  It  is  trae  the  adj.  there  does  not  refer  to  com- 
parative age,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  gram- 
matical constmction.  The  assertion  that  bHsi  does  not 
occur  (in  the  sense  of  age)  without  the  addition  of  "p 
or  ni<  expressed  is  not  true,  as  may  be  seen  from  (len. 
xxix,  16;  xliv,  2,  and  other  instances  where  one  of 
these  nouns  is  merely  implied,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
before  us.  In  fine,  the  adj.  is  not  here  "  nude"  or  inde- 
pendent at  all ;  it  regularly  belongs  to  the  second  noun, 
"  brother  of  the  elder  Japheth." 

4.  The  argument  from  the  order  of  the  names  is 
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amply  refuted  (as  above)  by  the  aiudogotu  cases  of 
Arphasad  (Gen.  xi,  22),  Abraham  (ver.  27),  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  other  patriarch.  They  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  proximity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Among  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  we  may  note — 

a.  The  chronological  point  is  irrefragable,  except  by 
the  evasion  above  noticed. 

6.  The  position  of  the  words,  although  ambiguous, 
certainly  allows  the  construction  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. We  append  a  few  instances  of  the  same  adj.  qual- 
ifying  a  noun  after  a  construct : 

Nnmb.  xxxv,  28,  Ws bS JH  ^^nW  r\VQ 

Josh.  XX,  6 the  same. 

i»a.xxxvi,i8 bian  'nban  •'nan 

Ezek.xivii,» \hm  Djn  nw 

Dan.x.4 b^in  nnsJi  Ti 

Had  the  wordTil^*^  preceding  the  qualifying  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  not  been  a  proper  name,  it  would 
have  taken  the  article,  as  in  these  instances,  and  thus 
all  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided.  An  instance 
strictly  parallel  is  Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19],  bbn  nnn 
b'lSitl,  where  the  adj.,  being  masc,  must  belong  to  the 
second  noun,  though  neither  has  the  art.  Others  simi- 
lar doubtless  occur,  if  not  with  bHft  or  *|bj^,  yet  with 

other  adjectives. 

c.  Had  the  sacred  writer  intended  the  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  apply  to  the  last  noun,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  any  other  way 
than  he  has.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  meant  it  to 
refer  to  the  former,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  added 

^S!a'a,asin  Judg.i,  13-,  iii,  9  (!ia!^ia  p)9!i  nba  *inK), 

which  are  the  only  strictly  parallel  cases  of  usage  un- 
der that  view  (the  adj.  being  itdj?,  however,  instead  of 
bnj),  Judg.  ix,  6  (Pljn  iya*^.?"!?)  is  not  a  case  in 
point,  as  there  could  be  no  ambiguity  there. 

</.  The  Masoretic  accents  are  clearly  for  the  old 
rendering.  In  all  the  above  instances  the  adj.  is  con- 
nected by  a  conjunctive  with  the  noun  immediately 
preceding,  and  the  first  noun  (though  in  the  construct) 
is  separated  by  a  dif<jtmctive.  In  cases  of  the  other  con- 
struction the  reverse  interpunction  prevails  invariably, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined.  The  authoritv  of  the 
Masorites  countervails  that  of  all  modem  scholars,  most 
of  whom  seem  to  have  given  the  subject  but  a  cursory 
examination.  The  criticism  of  Keil  {Commentwy  on  the 
Pentateuch f  i,  1 56,  Clark's  ed.)  is  particularly  lame.  Jose- 
phus  (.4n/.  i,  6,  4)  calls  "Shem  the  third  son  of  Noah," 
but  elsewhere  (i,  4,  1)  he  names  them  in  a  different 
order,  that  of  relative  familiarity  ('^  Shem  and  Japheth 
and  Ham").  As  to  the  other  i|ncient  versions,  as  above 
noted,  the  Sept.  (the  translator  of  which  in  this  part 
was  a  good  Hebraist)  refers  the  adj.  to  Japheth,  al- 
though some  printed  editions  have  it  otherwise,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  Vulg.,  which  reflects  the  Jewish 
national  pride.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  of 
course  follow  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
has  "  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  great."  Schelling, 
whom  RosenmUlIer  (as  above)  refers  to  {Repertoriuniy 
etc  [1785],  xvii,  8  sq.),  thinks  that  the  lists  in  den.  only 
''mean  that  Noah  had  passed  his  five  hundredth  year 
before  he  had  any  heir,  since  in  any  case  the  three  sons 
could  not  have  been  all  born  in  the  same  year,  to  which 
they  are  all  equally  assigned  \  and  that  therefore  only 
the  round  number  or  approximate  date  is  given"  (p.  20). 

e.  The  reason  why  the  sacred  wnter  adds  the  epithet 
'*  elder"  brother  to  the  name  of  Japheth,  is  precisely  to 
prevent  the  inference  that  would  otherwise  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  continual  mention  of  Shem  first  in 
the  lists  elsewhere,  that  he  was  the  oldest  son,  and  to 
explain  why  the  names  are  here  inverted.  In  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  however,  as  usual  in  detailed  genealogies 
(1  Chron.  i,  29  sq. ;  ii,  1  sq.,  42;  iii,  1  sq.,  etc.),  the  strict 
order  of  primogeniture  is  observed.  Had  Shem  been 
the  oldest,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  in  this 


pedigree  the  same  order  should  not  have  been  observed 
as  elsewhere.  RosenmtUWs  remark  that  tfaia  waa  done 
'*  in  order  that  the  transition  from  the  lineage  of  Shem 
to  the  history  of  Abraham  might  be  more  eas; 
not  apply ;  for  the  next  chapter  b^ns  with  an 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  neither  Abrahamic  nor 
Shemitic  history  in  particular,  but  rather  Hamitic  (see 
ver.  10) ;  so  that  this  list  of  Shem^s  descendanta  is  tbra5t 
in  between  two  portions  of  Ham's  history — aitntrsfily, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order. 

She'ma  (Heb.  in  three  forms,  8kema\  '^  w^,  Jnsh. 

XV,  26 ;  She'tnOf  9p^ ;  elsewhere,  except  *'  iu  pause,'' 

Sha'ma,  2Pp^,  1  Chron.  ii,  43 — all  meaiung  rmmor; 

Sept.  ^S^iia,  V.  r.  ^afiaot  IS^LKfiaOf  Sa/iatac*  etc),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  one  place. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father 
of  Raham,  descendants  of  Caleb,  great-grandson  of  Jodah 
(1  Chron.  ii,  43,  44).     Ra  ante  1653. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  beads 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon,  who  drore 
out  the  inhabitants  of  6ath  (1  Chron.  viti,  18).  B.C 
post  1618.    He  is  probably  the  same  as  Shimhi  (ver.  21 X 

3.  Son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Azax,  among  the  Reu- 
benite  chiefs  (1  Chron.  v,  8).  aC.  ante  1090.  Ptprhaps 
the  same  with  Shemaiah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  4.     See  Jokl  t. 

4.  One  of  those  (apparently  laymen)  who  stood  at 
Ezra's  right  hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii,  4).     B.a  458. 

5.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named  between 
Amam  and  Moladah  (Josh,  xv,  26).  The  place  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  No.  1  above  (see  Keil,  txd  hx. 
Chron.).  In  the  parallel  list  of  towns  set  off  from  Jiidafa 
to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2),  the  name  appeara  m  Sheba 
(q.  v.),  which  is  perhaps  the  more  correct,  as  Sbema 
never  elsewhere  appears  as  the  appellation  of  a  tonrn. 
Knobel  (in  the  Kurzgef,  exeg.  Bandb.  ad  loc.)  sogfEeA? 
that  it  may  be  the  present  ruins  Sameh,  between  MUb 
and  Beer-sheba  (Van  de  Yelde,  Sj^ria,  ii,  148). 

Shema.  Of  the  many  prayers  now  constituting  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  Shema,  so  called  from  the  first  word, 
9ptE3,  i.e.  hear^  occurring  in  it,  was  the  only  really  fixed 
form  of  daily  prayer  which  is  mentioned  at  an  eariy 
period.  Being  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  eveir  Is- 
raelite was  to  repeat  it  morning  and  evenings.  The 
Shema  itself  consists  of  three  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch :  1,  Shema  Israel  (Deut  vi,  4-9);  2,  VeJkdrsfai  » 
skamoa  (xi,  13-21);  and  3,  Vayomer  Jehovah  el  Moskth 
(Numb.  XV,  37-^1).  In  the  morning  it  was  preceded  by 
two  and  succeeded  by  one,  and  in  the  evening  both  pre> 
ceded  and  succeeded  by  two,  prayers,  which,  sdthuugh 
considerably  enlarged,  are  still  in  use.  We  quote  them 
(omitting  all  later  additions),  as  probably  in  use  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord : 

Befert  the  Shema,  Morning  and  Evening.—^  Bleased  an 
thou,  O  Lord,  Kinj;  of  the  world,  who  formest  the  H|rht 
snd  cresteet  dsrkness,  who  mskest  peace  and  createst 
everything;  who  iu  mercy  givesi  li^t  to  the  eaiih  and 
lo  ihnee  who  dwell  upon  it,  and  iu  thy  goodness  renew- 
est  dny  by  dny,  and  coutinually,  the  works  of  creatiosL 
Blesi<ed  be  the  Lord  our  Ood  for  the  glory  of  his  baudl- 
work9,  and  for  the  light-^lvf ng  ligbti*  which  be  hath  nuid« 
for  his  praise,  Selah !  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  iawmed 
the  lights  !*> 

Subjecting  the  second  prayer  to  the  same  critidam, 
we  read  it : 

"  With  great  love  Jhon  hsst  loved  us,  O  Lord  oor  Go4 : 
and  with  thy  great  compassion  thou  hast  abundance  v( 
pity  on  us.  O  our  Father!  onr  King !  for  the  sake  of  oar 
fathers  who  tmrted  in  thee,  to  whom  ihon  didvt  teach  the 
statutes  of  life,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  enlighieo  ocr 
eyes  iu  thy  law,  and  bind  our  heaits  in  thy  oommasd- 
ments.  O  unite  onr  hearts  to  love  and  fear  thy  name, 
that  we  may  not  be  abashed  for  evermore.  For  tbo«i  art 
a  God  who  prepanest  salvation,  and  us  hast  thoa  dKiMfD 
trom  among  all  nations  and  tongue^s  and  bast  lo  truth 
brought  us  near  to  thy  great  name,  Selah,  in  order  that 
we  in  love  mav  praise  thee  and  pralM  thy  unity.  Blctaed 
be  the  Lord  who  In  love  chose  his  people  Israel.* 

Then  follows  the  Shema : 

'*  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  thy  Ood  la  one  Lord.   Asd 
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thoo  fihalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thj  eool,  and  with  all  thy  miffht,  and  these  worda, 
which  I  command  thee  this  dav,  ehail  be  in  thine  heart. 
Aud  thou  Shalt  reach  them  dilit;eiitly  auto  thy  children, 
and  ahalt  talk  of  them  when  thon  ettteat  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thon  walkeat  by  the  way.  aud  wben  thon  Heat 
down,  and  when  thon  ri8eif>t  up.  And  thon  ahalt  bind  them 
for  a  sign  nwin  thine  bund,  and  they  shall  be  as  ftroutlete 
between  thine  eyes.  And  tbiiu  shall  write  them  upon  the 
piNiU  of  thy  honse,  and  on  thy  cates"  (Dent,  vi,  4-0).  **  And 
It  shall  come  to  |>aos,  if  ye  shallhearken  diligently  unto  my 
commandment«  which  I  command  yon  this  day,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  aud  to  tterve  him  with  all  yonr  heart  and 
with  al)  your  soul,  that  I  will  give  yon  the  rain  of  your  land 
in  his  dne  eeaaon,  the  tirvt  min  and  the  latter  rain,  that 
thon  may<»t  iraiher  in  thy  corn,  aud  thy  wine,  and  thine 
oil  And  I  will  send  grass  in  thv  flelds  for  thy  cattle,  that 
thon  mayest  eat  aud  be  full.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that 
your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside  aud  serve 
other  gods,  aud  worship  them ;  and  then  the  Lord^s  wrath 
be  kindled  against  yon.  and  he  shut  up  the  heaven,  that 
there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  laud  yield  not  her  rmit ; 
aud  lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which 
the  Lord  givetb  yon.  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
worda  in  yonr  heart  and  in  yonr  aonl,  and  bind  them  for 
a  sign  upon  yonr  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  fh>nilet8  be- 
tween your  eyeSi  And  ye  shall  teach  them  yonr  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thon  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thoa  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thon  liest  down, 
and  wheu  thon  riaest  np.  And  thon  shalt  write  them  npon 
the  d(M>r>p4wta  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates :  that 
your  days  may  be  multiplied,  aud  the  days  or  yonr  chil- 
dren, in  the  land  which  the  Lord  aware  nnto  yonr  fathers 
to  give  them,  aa  the  days  of  heaven  npon  the  earth"  (Dent, 
xi,  13-81).  **And  the  Lord  epake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  ibey 
make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments 
throughoot  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upou  the 
fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue:  and  it  shall  be 
unto  yon  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  npon  it,  and  re- 
member all  the  commandments  of  the  Lurci,  and  do  them ; 
and  that  ye  seek  nut  after  yonr  own  heart  and  your  owu 
eyes,  after  which  ye  nsed  to  go  astray :  that  ye  may  re- 
member and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  holv  nnto 
your  God.  I  am  the  Lord  yonr  God,  which  brongnt  yon 
oQt  of  the  land  of  Sgypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God"  (Numb,  xv,  87-41). 

The  morning  pnyers  concluded  with  the  following, 
now  in  use : 

"It  is  true  that  thon  art  the  Lord  onr  God,  and  the 
God  of  »or  fathers ;  onr  Redeemer,  and  the  Redeemer 
of  our  fathers;  onr  Rock,  and  the  Rock  of  our  salvation. 
Oar  Redeemer  and  Deliverer;  this  is  thy  name  from  ever- 
lasting; there  la  no  other  God  k)e8ides  thee.  A  new  song 
did  they  that  were  delivered  sing  to  thy  name  by  the  sea- 
ahore^  together  did  all  praise  and  own  thee  King,  and 
say,  Jehovah  shall  reign  world  without  end  1  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  who  aaveth  Israel." 

An  addition  dating  from  the  2d  century  inaerta  be- 
fore the  worda  **  A  new  song,"  etc.,  a  particnlar  record 
of  God*e  past  dealings.  The  additional  prayer  for  the 
evening  is  ss  follows : 

"O  Litrd  onr  God !  cause  ns  to  lie  down  in  peace,  and 
raise  us  np,  O  onr  King!  to  a  happy  life.  Oh  spread  thy 
pavilion  of  peace  over  ns,  and  dtreci  ns  with  good  coun- 
sel from  thy  presence;  and  save  ns  for  the  sake  of  thy 
name.  Oh  shield  ns,  and  remove  from  ns  the  stroke  or 
the  enemy,  the  pestilence,  sword,  famine,  and  sorrow: 
and  remove  the  adversary  from  before  and  behind  us,  and 
conceal  ua  nnder  the  shadow  of  thy  wings;  for  thon,  O 
Gtidl  art  our  Guardian  and  Deliverer;  aud  thou,  O  God  1 
art  tt  roercifhl  aud  gracious  King.    Oh  guard  ns  at  onr 

olng  ont  and  coming  in,  with  a  happy  and  peaceable 

fe,  From  henceforth  aud  for  evermore." 

Although  these  prayers  were  sometimes  lenc^thcned 
or  shortened,  they  were  at  a  very  early  period  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  Hebrews.  Like  many  other  things, 
these  prayers  were  made  the  subject  of  ca.suisttc  dis- 
cussions, and  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Talmud  are 
crowded  with  questions  and  answers  as  to  "  bow"  and 
'*when"  the  Skema  is  to  be  read  (see  treatise  Bera- 
ckotk).  Women  and  servants  and  little  children,  or  those 
nnder  twelve  years,  are  exempted  by  the  Mishna  from 
this  obligation.  See  Znnz,  Gottesd.  Vortr&ge  der  Juden, 
p.  367,  369-371 ;  SchUrer,  Lehrhuch  der  neutestamen/L 
Zfifpetckichiej  p.  499  sq. ;  Prideaux,  Connection  (Wheel- 
er's ed.),  i,S8l ;  Ktheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Lit- 
«raficre,p.98  sq. ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tion, p.  360  sq.     See  Piiylactbry.     (B.  P.) 

Shem'a&h  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hash-Shemanh^ 
nsrTST,  the  rumor;  SepU  'Aa/ia  v.  r.  ^ofiad),  a  Ben- 
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jamite  of  Gibeah,  and  father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joash,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  8).  fi.C.  ante  1054. 

ShemaohotlL     See  Talmud. 

Shemai'ah  (Heb.  JShemayah',  n^r^^,  heard  [or 
nmior]  of  Jehovah  [twice  in  the  prolonged  form,  She- 
maya'hu,  ^il'^^^IS,  2  Chron.  xi,  2;  Jer.  zxix,  24]; 

Sept.  XaiiaiaQy  v.  V.  '^afiatat  £cM^»  ^^)f  ^^^  name  of 
a  large  number  of  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Gog  ( I 
Chron.  v,  4).  B.C.  post  1874.  He  was  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Shema  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  8. 

2.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house  (of  two 
hundred  men)  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  took  part  in 
the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  8, 1 1).  B.C.  1043. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  iu 
the  time  of  David,  who  registered  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  by  lot  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  6). 
RC.  1014. 

4.  Eldest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-edom  the  Levite. 
He  and  his  four  valiant  sons  and  other  relatives,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-two,  were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxW,  4, 6, 7).     RC.  1014. 

5.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  who,  when 
the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah  to  reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  after  its  re- 
volt, was  commissioned  to  charge  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  not  to  war  against  their  brethren  (1  Kings 
xii,  22;  2  Chron.  xi,  2).  B.C.  972.  His  second  and 
last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  upon  tiie  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shi* 
shak,  king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  969.  His  message  was  then 
one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the  princes  of  Judah  that  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  should  not  come  by  the 
hand  of  Shishak  (xii,  5,  7).  From  the  circumstance 
that  in  ver.  1  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  called  *'  Is* 
rael,"  whereas  in  ver.  5,  6  the  princes  are  called  indif- 
ferently "of  Judah"  and  "of  Israel,"  some  have  unwar- 
rantably inferred  that  the  latter  event  occurred  before 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  Shemaiah  wrote  a  chron-* 
tele  containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (ver.  15). 

€.  One  of  the  Levites  who  in  the  third  year  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  accompanied  two  priests  and  some  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  law 
(2  Cbron.  xvii,  8).     RC.  909. 

7.  Father  of  Shimri  and  ancestor  of  Ziza,  which  last 
was  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  37). 
RC.  long  ante  726.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  26,  27. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service,  and 
with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that  occasion  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  14).     RU  726.     (See  No.  9.) 

9.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  who 
were  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
tithes  among  their  brethren  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15).  RC 
726.     He  was  perhaps  identical  with  No.  8. 

10.  A  chief  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  who,  with 
his  brethren  Conaniah  and  Nethaneel,  contributed  sac- 
rifices for  the  Passover  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     RC  628. 

11.  Father  of  the  prophet  Urijah  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(Jer.  xxvi,  20).     RC  ante  608. 

12.  Father  of  Delaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
princes  who  heard  Baruch's  ipU  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12).  B.C. 
ante  605. 

13.  A  Nebelamite  and  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  B.C  606.  He  prophesied  to  the  people  of 
the  captivity  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Jeremiah'a  advice  that 
they  should  settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
build  houses,  plant  vineyards,  and  watt  patiently  for  the 
period  of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more  ac- 
tive form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zephaniah,  urg- 
ing him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  and  lay 
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I  he  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the  fttocka.  The  letter  was 
read  by  Zepbaiiiah  to  Jeremiah,  who  instantly  pro- 
nounced the  message  of  doom  against  Sheroaiah  for  his 
presumption  that  he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to 
dwell  among  the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not 
live  to  see  their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix,  24- 
82).— Smith.     See  Jkremiah. 

14.  A  chief  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel(Neh.xii,6,I8).  B.C.686.  He  lived  to  sign 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  8).     KC.  410. 

15.  One  of  the  three  'Mast  sons"  (i.  e.  supplementary 
heads  of  families)  of  Adonikam  who  returned  with  sixty 
males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  13).    KC.  459. 

16.  One  of  the  "  heads"  of  the  Jewish  families  whom 
Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and  ministers  for  the  Tem- 
ple from  '*  the  place  Casiphia"  (Ezra  viii,  16).    KC.  459. 

17.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim"  who 
renounced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
X,  21).     KC.  458.     (Comp.  No.  18.) 

18.  An  Israelite  of  the  **  sons  of  Harim"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  81).  KC. 
458.     (See  No.  17.) 

19.  A  priest,  son  of  Mattaniah  (q.  v.)  and  father  of 
Jonathan  in  the  lineage  of  ''Asaph"  (Neh.  xii,  85). 
KC.  ante  446. 

20.  Son  of  Galal  and  father  of  the  Levite  Obadiah 
(or  Abda)  who  "  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites"  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chron.  ix,  16). 
KC.  ante  446.  He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xi,  17)  called 
Shammua  (q.  v.). 

21.  Son  of  Shechaniah  and  keeper  of  the  east  gate 
at  Jerusalem,  who  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  29).     KC.  446. 

22.  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabel,  a  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  who  was  bribed  by  Sanballat 
and  his  confederates  to  frighten  the  Jews  from  their 
task  of  rebuilding  the  wall,  and  to  put  Nehemiah  in 
fear.  In  his  assumed  terror,  he  appears  to  have  shut  up 
his  house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire  into 
the  Temple  and  close  the  doors  (Neh.  vi,  10).    KC.  446. 

23.  Sun  of  Hasshub,  a  Merarite  Levite  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  14),  and  one 
of  those  who  had  oversight  of  the  outward  business  of 
the  house  of  God  (Neh.  xi,  15).     KC.  446. 

24.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  was  in  the 
procession  that  went  towards  the  south  when  the  two 
thanksgiving  companies  celebrated  the  solemn  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  34).     KC  446. 

2  5.  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part  in  the  procession 
with  which  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
by  Ezra  was  accompanied  (Neh.  xii,  86).  B.C  446. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  Gershonitc  Levite,  and  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  for  reasons  which  are  given  under 
Mattaniah  8. 

26.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpets  in 
the  procession  upon  the  newly  completed  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii,  42).     KC.  446. 

27.  The  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  five  sons 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22). 
He  was  possibly  the  same  with  No.  21.  I>»rd  Her\'ey 
{Geneal,  p.  107)  uncritically  proposes  to  omit  the  words 
at  the  beginning  of  1  Chron.  iii,  22  as  spurious,  and  to 
consider  Shemaiah  identical  with  Shiipei  (q.  v.),  the 
hn>ther  of  Zerubbabel  (ver.  19).  This  Shemaiah  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Semei  of  Luke  iii,  26.  KC.  cir. 
380.    See  Genealogy  of  Christ. 

Shemail'ah  (Heb.  8hemaryah\  H'^lptt;,  kept  of 
Jehovah;  or,  in  the  prolonged  form  [I  Chron.  xii,  5], 
Shemaiya'hUj  s^nj^^^^i: ;  Sepu  ^aftapiat  v.  r.  ^afiapiiOf 
^fiapaiOf  ^afiopia),  the  name  of  fuiir  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  valiant  Benjamites  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  ( 1  Chron.  xii,  6).    KC.  1054. 

2.  Middle  named  of  the  three  son^  of  Rehoboam  by 
his  second  wife,  Abthail  (2  Chron.  xi,  19,  A.  V. "  Shama- 
riah").    KC.  cir.  973. 


3.  A  layman  of  the  ^  sons  of  Harim"  who  diromd 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  82).  KC 
458. 

4.  Another  layman  of  the  ''sods  of  Bani^  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  41).    KC  458. 

Shemailm.    See  Lees. 

Sheme'ber  [many  Shem'eber]  (Heb.  «d.  "^-X  ^ r- 
Iq/ty  flight  [Gescnius],  or  gplendor  of  heroism  [Filna  : 
Sept.  Xofiopop ;  Joeephus,  XvfiofiopoCi  An/.  1,9,1}.  the 
king  of  Zeboim  (q.  v.)  at  the  time  of  the  Attack  of  .Su- 
dom  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).    KC.  cir.  2(i^ 

She'mer  (Heb.  id,  n^n;,  something  kept,  as  Itrs  of 
wine ;  Sept.  ^fitfp ;  Joseph  us,  ^fiapo^,  A  nt.  viii.  12.  ^. 
the  original  owner  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  which  derivMl 
its  name  from  him.  KC  917.  Orari  bought  the  hi'I 
for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city,  also 
called  Samaria,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  h'm  kini^ 
dom  (1  Kings  xvi,  24).  We  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected that  the  name  of  the  city  would  hare  brtn 
Shimron,  from  Sherner ;  for  Shomeron  would  have  bttu 
the  name  given  aAer  an  owner  Shower.  This  laittr 
form,  which  occurs  in  1  Chron.  vii,  32,  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  which  read  Somtr  snd 
Shamir  respectively ;  but  the  Vatican  MS»  uf  the  St]*, 
at  that  place  retains  the  form  "  Shomer,**  and  chani^ 
the  name  of  the  city  to  l^fupwv  or  Zifttifttii*.  K>(h 
names  have  the  same  radical  meaning,  fmm  ^^tr,  h- 
tDotch,  referring,  perhaps,  by  paronomasia,  to  this  ct^d- 
spicuous  post  of  observation.  See  Samakla.  As  tt.r 
Israelites  were  prevented  by  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  23)  fn<m 
thus  alienating  their  inheritances,  and  as  his  name  «<• 
curs  without  the  usiud  genealogical  marku,  it  is  mtrt 
than  probable  that  Shemer  was  descended  from  tb<«« 
Canaanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispoasesed  if 
their  lands. 

Shem  hammephoraBh  OS^Bsn  ctr,  shem  h4ra- 
mephordsh,  as  if  the  peculiar  Name ;  but  perhaps  facti- 
tious). By  this  expression  the  Jews  mean  the  name  «f 
God  written  H'^n'^,  but  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  e.  from  the  time  that  Christians  bc^an  to  »i»iy 
Hebrew,  pronounced,  according  to  its  acoompanyine 
vowel-points,  Jehovah.  Before  entering  upon  the  tx- 
planation  of  the  word  it  will  be  well  to  review  what  t« 
said  concerning  that  name  of  God.  Jerome,  who  wt» 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  language,  but  also  with 
the  tradition,  of  the  Jews,  says,  in  Prohffus  GaieatMs: 
"  Nomen  Domini  tetragrammaton  (i.  e.  n*!tl*^)  in  qui- 
busdam  Grsecis  voluminibus  usque  hodie  antiquts  ex- 
pressum  Uteris  invenimus;"  and  in  the  136th  letter  to 
Marcellus,  where  he  treats  of  the  ten  names  of  iivd.  be 
says :  "  Nonum  (sc.  nomen  Dei)  est  tetragrammum.  quud 
dreK<pwvTirov,  i.  c.  ineffabile,  putaverunt,  quud  his  \hm* 
scribitur  /od,  E,  Vau,  E,  Quod  quidam  dou  inti4b- 
gentes  propter  elementomm  simiUludinem,  quum  in 
(xnecis  libris  repererint,  Pi  Pi  legere  consucveruni"  y^^py^ 
ed.  Vallarsi,  i,  131 ;  iii,  720).  Similar  is  the  statemtnt 
found  in  a  fragment  of  Evagrius  treating  of  the  tiu 
Jewish  names  of  God,  that  the  ineffable  Tetragnts. 
which  KaraxpntrnKCaQ  is  pronounced  by  the  Jews  <!«'»- 
vfii,  by  the  Greeks  Kvpio^,  according  to  Exod.  xxriil 
36,  was  written  on  the  plate  of  the  high-priest :  ayia<r^a 
Kvpiift  nini  [in  some  codd.  vi  iri]  . . .  rovrotQ  ypa^- 
fiivov  role  <rrotxtioii  tutSt  ijir  ovav  uitr  IllIII,  o  Bhc 
(cf.  Cotelerius,  Monum,  Eecl,  Grtecce,  iii,  216,  by  Vallano. 
iii,  726 ;  Lagarde,  Onomasfica  Sacra,  p.  205  sq.).  Al- 
most the  same  we  find  in  Origen,  Onomasfuxm  (cf.  La- 
garde,  loc.  cit.).  From  these  statements  we  see  that  at 
and  before  the  time  of  Jerome  there  were  already  Gretk 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  Tetragram  i%a£ 
written  with  Hebrew  letters  which  were  regardeil  » 
the  Greek  uncial  letters  Hint.  Such  a  miKtake  ws5 
only  possible  when  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  ^si> 
used.  When,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  oentunr.  tbr 
attention  of  the  learned  was  again  called  to  the  Syriac 
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translation  of  the  Sept.  by  the  bishop  Paul  of  Tela,  they 
liiund  in  many  places  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  which 
otherwise  \»  expressed  by  the  Greek  KvpioQ  and  the 
Syriac  X*^"!^,  represented  by  "'B'^D.  It  was,  however, 
nifire  surprising  that  in  the  main  manuscript  of  this 
vereion  in  the  celebrated  Codex  Syro-Hexaplaru  Am- 
brofiattuM  at  Milan,  in  the  notes  on  Isaiah,  instead  of 
.~»^^  the  word  TV^TX^  was  fountl.  The  connection 
between  the  Greek  Til  HI  and  this  TV^TV^  was  soon  per- 
ceived, but  not  in  a  correct  manner,  so  that  in  1635  Mid- 
tieldorpf,  in  his  edition  of  Codex  Syro-Hexaplaris,  could 
but  explain  it  as  ^  ita  ut  inscius  quidam  librarius.  Cod. 
Syr.  Hexaplarem  describenR,  sed  scnsum  Gr»ci  illius 
nifll  hand  perspicieus  Gnecum  characterem  H  loco 
llebraici  H  positum  esse  opinaretur,  quemadmoduro  I 
loco  Hebr.  ■<,  ideoque  Syriace  TX^TX^  scriberet."  Bern- 
stein, in  reviewing  Middeldorprs  edition,  quoted  a  schu- 
lion  of  Bar-Hebneus,  which  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  notice:  **The  Hebrews  call  the  glorious 
name  of  God  SJT^D  DV,  which  is  TX^TX^  (n*ini),  and 
dare  not  to  pronounce  it  with  their  lips,  but  read  and 
.•peak  instead,  to  those  who  listen,  *^3"T&t  Since  the 
SH'venty  interpreters  retained  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
I  he  <>reeks  fell  into  an  error  and  believed  that  these 
two  letters  were  Greek,  and  read  it  from  the  left  to  the 
riixht,  and  the  name  HI  HI  was  formed,  and  thus  n^M*^ 
(  n*'il'^).  which  designates  the  Eternal  Being,  was  changed 
into  Hint,  which  yields  no  sense  at  all.  The  Yod  of 
the  Hebrews  is  like  the  Yod  (Iota)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
iit*  of  the  Hebrews  has  the  form  of  the  Greek  Pi  (H). 
Hence,  in  the  Syriac  copies  of  the  Sept.  we  find  every- 
where the  name  fit'^'lTS  (L  e.  where  fif^lTD  stands  for  kv- 
(noq  =  ^^*l^^^),  with  ^D^D  written  above."  On  this  scho- 
lium Bernstein  remarks  that  VlID  QV9  corresponds  to 
the  Rabbinic  CiBtSH  CIT,  Shem  hammephorash.  In 
liis  lexicon,  Benistein  writes:  '*t911B  is  one  who  sep- 
arates, discerns,  hence  tSI'^B  t3\S  is  a  discerning,  sepa- 
rating, or  especial  name,  nomm  teparatum,  aecrdum,  oe- 
cultum,  Schroeter,  in  his  edition  of  fiar-Hebneus,  ex- 
plains UI^B  D19  by  nomen  distwcfumj  twgulare.  But 
Har-Hebneus  telb  us  only  what  he  found  in  Jacob  of 
Eflp#«a,  who  has  a  whole  scholium  entitled  **  Scholium  on 
thf  SinguUtr  and  Digfinffuished  Name  trkich  is /bund  in 
the  Syriac  i/oly  Writingt  tntndated from  the  Greek,  and 
trhirh  it  called  among  the  Jews  DI'^B  D19."  From  this 
scholium,  which  Nestle  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
dt-r  deutschen  morgenldndischen  GeseUschn/}^  1878,  xxxii, 
•kio  sq.,  and  which  purports  to  give  what  Jewish  tradi- 
tion believetl  concerning  this  name,  we  see  that  it  means 
thf  separaiedj  i.  e.  singular  name  of  God — a  view  also 
adopted  by  Nestle  himself.  But  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  lZ91B?3n  DV  is. 
Some  translate  it  by  nomen  explicUumj  others  by  nomen 
tteparatum  (comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Taltn.  s.  v.);  Petrus 
(iaiatinas,  I)e  Arcanis  Caiholicte  Veritatis,  ii,  18,  by 
ivpitrntum^  i.e.  "sejunctum  etdistinctum  ab  aliis  omni- 
Imia  Dei  nominibus,  et  soli  Deo  proprie  conveniens." 
Keiichlin,  in  the  third  book  of  De  Arte  Cabalistica^ 
explains  it  by  nomen  expneitorium ;  Munk,  le  nom  dis- 
tinrtement  prunonce  j  Geiger,  der  autdruckUche  Natne ; 
Levy,  der  deuflich  ausgesprochene  Name, 

In  settling  the  question  all  must  depend  on  the  mean- 
ing of  *3"^B,  whether  it  means  only  "  to  separate,"  or 
whether  it  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pronounce 
distinctly."  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  very  often, 
especially  in  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  as  Dr.  Ftlret 
has  shown  against  Dr.  Nestle  in  Z,  d.  d.  m.  G,  1879, 
xxxiii,  297,  claiming  that  D*rn  PM  Ol-'B  is  only  the 

Aramaized  ibrm  for  DC^fl  HK  'I'^STH,  "to  pronounce 


distincUy  the  name  of  God."  In  the  Mishna  (Yoma,  vi, 
2)  we  are  told  that  both  the  priests  and  people,  when 
they  heard,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  9"11B^n  D^, 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  we  are  also  told  that  the  voice 
of  the  high-priest,  when  he  pronounced  '*the  name,"  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  was  heard  as  far  as  Jericho. 
■  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  to 
it  great  power.  By  means  of  the  Shem  hammephorash 
Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  his  miracles;  Moses  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  Egyptian  by  the  same  means. 
Any  one  interested  in  these  and  other  silly  stories  will 
find  them  in  Eisenmenger,  Neuentdeckies  Judenthum^  i, 
154  sq.  See,  besides  the  essays  of  Nestle  and  FUrst  al- 
ready quoted,  also  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  (ed.  Fischer), 
p.  1205  sq. ;  Geiger,  Ur$chrifl  der  Bibel,  p.  263  aq.  See 
Jehovah.    (K  P.) 

Practically,  Shmr-hammephorash  is  a  cabalistic  word 
among  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  reckon  it  as  of  such 
importance  that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  learning  it  from  the  angel  SaxaeL  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  real  word  of  power,  but  a  representation  of  it. 
The  rabbins  differ  as  to  whether  the  genuine  word  con- 
sisted of  twelve,  or  forty-two,  or  seventy-two  letters, 
and  try  by  their  gematria ,  or  cabalistic  arithmetic,  to 
reconstruct  it.  They  affirm  that  Jesus  stole  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  by  its  means  was  enabled  to  perform  many 
wonderful  works.  It  is  now  lost,  and  hence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  the  lack  of  power  in  the  prayers  of  IsraeL 
They  declare  that  if  any  one  were  able  rightly  and  de- 
voutly to  pronounce  it,  he  would  by  this  means  be  able 
to  create  a  world.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  two  letters 
of  the  wonl  inscribed  by  a  cabalist  on  a  tablet  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  raised  the  storm  which,  A.D.  1542, 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  They  say,  further, 
that  if  you  write  this  name  on  the  person  of  a  prince, 
you  are  sure  of  his  abiding  favor.  The  rationale  of  its 
virtue  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Yaughan  in  his 
Hours  with  the  Mystics :  **  The  Divine  Being  was  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  the  work  of  creation  by  con- 
centrating on  certain  points  the  primal,  universal  Light. 
Within  the  region  of  these  was  the  appointed  place  of 
our  world.  Out  of  the  remaining  luminous  points,  or 
foci,  he  constructed  certain  letters — a  heavenly  alpha- 
bet. These  characters  he  again  combined  into  certain 
creative  words,  whose  secret  potency  produced  the  forms 
of  the  material  world.  The  word  *  Shem-hammephor 
rash'  contains  the  sum  of  these  celestial  letters,  with  all 
their  inherent  virtue,  in  its  mightiest  combination." 

Shemi'da  (Heb.  Shemida',  9'l'^p^,/afn«  of  know- 
ing, i.e.  wise ;  Sept.  Hifitpd,  r.  r.  ^vpapip,  Y.vpaip,  etc.), 
one  of  the  sons  of  (iilead  (Josh,  xvii,  2),  fiAh  named 
among  the  six,  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  She- 
midaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).  His  three  "sons" are  men- 
tioned (I  Chion.  vii,  19,  A.  V.  "  Shemidah").  B.C.  post 
1856. 

Shemi'dah  (1  Chron.  vii,  19).    See  Shemida. 

Shemi'daita  (Heb.  with  the  art.  in  the  sing,  used 
collectively,  hath-ShemidaV,  •*5T'Qtt*n,  patronymic 
from  Shemida ;  Sept.  o  ^vpafpi),  a  designation  (Numb, 
xxvi,  32)  of  the  descendants  of  Shemida  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Gilead,  who  obtained  their  inheritance  among  the 
male  posterity  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  2,  where  they 
are  called  "children  of  Shemida"). 

Shem'inith  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hash-Sheminith'j 
n'^riaisn,  fem.  sing,  of  '^?''a'^,  eighth,)  The  title  of 
Psa.  vi  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringetl 
instruments  of  the  Temple  choir  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  "To  the  chief 
musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith,"or  "  the  eighth," 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  has  it,  and  as  the  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  (Lev.  xxv,  32,  etc.).  A  sirailsr 
direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Psa.  xii.  The  Sept.  in 
both  passages  renders  ifirip  r^c  oydorig,  and  the  Vulg. 
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pro  odava.  The  Geneva  Version  gives  ^'apon  the 
eighth  tune."  Referring  to  i  Chron.  xv,  21,  we  find  that 
certain  Levites  were  appointed  by  David  to  play  "  with 
harps  on  the  Sheminith,"  which  the  Vulgate  renders  as 
above,  and  the  Sept.  by  dfuunvi^t  which  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Geneva  version  ex- 
plains in  the  margin  '*  which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over 
the  which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews, all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  musical 
terms  are  necessarily  vague  and  contradictory.  With 
respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rabbinical  writers,  as  Rashi 
and  Aben-Ezra,  follow  the  Taigum  on  the  Psalms  in 
regarding  it  as  a  harp  with  eight  strings;  but  this  has 
no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
1  Chron.  xv,  21.     Gesenius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.  HSCa)  says  it 

denotes  the  6cim,  in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chron.  xv, 
20),  which  signifies  the  trMe.  But  as  the  meaning  of 
Alamoth  itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of 
it  for  determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it.  Oth- 
ers, with  the  author  oiSkiUt  £ra^^»66oriiii, interpret  *'  the 
thenUtnth"  as  the  odavt ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  octave 
as  understood  by  ourselves.  On  comparing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
psalms  already  mentioned  with  the  poution  of  the  terms 
Aijeleth  Shahar,  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  etc.,  in  other 
psalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating  the 
melody  to  be  employed  by  the  singers,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Sheminith  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  denotes  a 
certain  air  known  as  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  Maurer  {Coram,  in 
P$a,  m)  regards  Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep 
tone  like  the  violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares 
with  the  violin ;  and  such,  also,  appears  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  Junius  and  Tremellius.--iSmith.    See  Psalms. 

Shemir'amoth  (Heb.  Shemiramoth',  nion-^Q^, 
name  of  heights,  L  e.  Jehovah ;  Sept  ^fUfMfiwd,  v.  r. 
l^ifiipafiu^t  ^^ofuipafiw^f  etc.),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vites. 

1.  A  musician  "of  the  second  degree'' in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  choral  services  by  David  (1  Chrun.  xv,  18), 
playing  **  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth*'  (ver.  20),  and 
harps  (xvi,  5).    KC.  1043. 

2.  One  of  those  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the 
law  throughout  the  land  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).    &C.  909. 

Shemitio  Languages.  L  A'inm^.— Among  the 
peoples  of  Hither  Asia  lay  the  root-stem  of  those  lan- 
gusges  which  are  now  denominated  "  Shemitic,"  or  "  Se- 
mitic" according  to  the  French,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  ordinary 
denomination  of  these  languages,  in  earlier  times,  was 
*'  the  Oriental  languages."  This  was  employed  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  modern  times. 
As  long  as  the  other  languages  of  the  Esst,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Shemitic  stock,  were  not  known  in  the 
West,  this  term  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  more 
so  when  Hebrew  was  viewed  as  the  mother  of  all  lan- 
guages. Now,  however,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Eastern  languages  is  more  developed,  and  a  scientific 
study  of  them  has  spread  so  widely  and  extended  itself, 
especially  in  the  academies,  not  only  to  the  Persian,  but 
also  to  the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Armenian,  and  especially 
the  Indian  (Sanscrit),  it  naturally  follows  that  all  these 
languages  belonging  to  different  stems  are  comprehend- 
ed under  the  name  "Oriental,"  so  that  this  has  now 
become  an  unsuitable  term.  The  necessity  arose  to 
find  a  proper  appellation  which  would  distinguish  that 
stem,  forming  now  the  Shemitic  languages,  from  the 
other  Oriental  languages;  and  thus  different  suggestions 
were  made.  Leibnitz,  e.  g.,  suggested  "Arabic ;"  Hup- 
feld  {Hebr,  Gram,  p.  2)  proposed  "  Hither- Asiatic"  lan- 
guages; Renan  thinks  that,  in  analogy  to  Indo-Euro- 
pean, "  Le  veritable  nom  des  langues  qui  nous  oocnpent 
•erait  ^S'^ro-arafre*."    Neither  of  these  suggestions  pre- 


vailed ;  hot  the  tenDo  "Shemitic,"  propoaed  bj  Schluag 
in  1781,  and  recommended  by  Eicbhom  {ABjfon^  SvbLdtr 
bib.  Lit.  vi,  50, 772  sq.),  has  come  into  use.  This  latter 
term  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  Gen.  x,  21-81  the  Hc» 
brews,  together  with  the  other  tribes  beloagin^  to  this 
stem,  are  derived  from  Shem.  But,  like  the  fanner 
terms,  the  latter  was  also  opposed,  especiaUy  by  Stance 
in  his  ThetU,  Symmikta  (1802),  pt.  i,  p.  1-89.'  <*' And,  in- 
deed," says  Bleek, "  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  we 
regard  this  catalogue  of  nations  as  its  groandwark,  there 
is  not  quite  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  We  there 
read  (Gen.  x,  22)  *The  children  of  Shem:  Elam,  and 
Asshur,  and  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  Aram.'  Of  these, 
Arphaxad  is  described  as  the  grandfather  of  Eber.  and 
Eber  as  the  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  the  following  verses  as  the  head 
of  many  Arabian  tribes;  while  Peleg  is  spoken  of  in  ch. 
xi  as  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  so  that  Arphaxad  may  be  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  other  tribes  related 
to  them  by  language.  Aram,  also,  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  Aramnans,  would  belong  to  this  language -stem. 
On  the  other  hand,  Elam  certainly  does  not  bekiog  to 
it,  but  to  the  same  stem  as  the  Persians;  the  same  may 
probably  be  said  of  Asshur  and  also  of  Lad,  whom  we 
may,  with  Josephus,  regard  as  the  parent  of  the  Lydi- 
ans.  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  find  the  Canaaa- 
ites  and  Phoenicians  (x,  15-19),  the  Ethiopians  (Ca^ 
[ver.  6,  7]),  and  several  Arabian  tribes  traced  op  to 
Ham,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  ao  far  9s  laogv^gc 
is  concerned  they  belong  to  the  same  stem  as  the 
Hebrews  and  Aramaeans."  From  Bleek's  statement  ii 
will  be  seen  that  the  terra  "  Shemitic"  does  not  serre  aU 
purposes.  True  as  this  is,  yet<  in  default  of  a  better  temu 
the  name  Shemitic  languages  has  been  retained,  and  b 
now  current,  with  the  distinct  nnderstanding  of  its  being 
a  false  and  merdy  conventional  expression. 

II.  Division, — ^Viewing  the  Shemitic  languages  hem 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  th^  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  branches.     Thus  we  have:    (a)  The 
Northern  or  North-eastern  branch,  the  Arawuiie;  (&) 
The  Southern,  among  which  the  Arabic  is  the  chid' 
dialect,  and  with  which  the  Ethiopic  is  also  connected ; 
(c)  The  Middle,  the  Hdrtw,  with  which  the  dmatm- 
itish  and  Pkcemcian  (Panic)  nearly  coincide.    With  this 
division,  Renan  says,  corresponds  the  one  wbi^  we 
may  call  the  historical,  according  to  "which  the  Hcfanie 
would  assume  the  first  place,  extending  from  the  earii- 
est  times  of  our  knowledge  of  it  down  to  the  6ch  oeoui- 
ry  B.C.,  when  the  Aramaic  begins  to  take  the  lead,  and 
the  field  of  Hebrew  and  Phoraiician  (the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  Hebraic)  becomes  more  and  more  restrict- 
ed.  The  Aramaic,  again,  would  be  followed  by  the  Ara- 
bic period,  dating  from  the  time  of  Mohammed,  when 
the  Islam  and  its  conquests  spread  the  language  of  the 
Koran,  not  merely  over  the  whole  Shemiric  territory,  but 
over  a  vast  portion  of  the  inhabited  globe.     But  this 
division,  as  M. Renan  remarks, '*ne  doit  etre  prise  qaedaa* 
un  sens  general,  et  avec  trois  restrictions  impoftant«& 
1.  Les  idiomes  remplaces  par  un  autre,  FHebfeu  par 
TAram^en,  le  Syriaque  par  TArabe,  ne  disparaiascBt  pa$ 
pour  eela  enti&rement :  lis  lestent  langue  aavante  et  sa- 
cree,  et,  It  oe  titre,  continuent  d'etre  cultives  longtemp* 
apr^s  avoir  oesse  d'§tre  vulgairea.  2.  Gette  aucccsaioo  dcs 
trois  langues  Semitiques  ne  pent  signifier  que  chacaae 
d'elles  ait  ete  parlee  en  m$me  temps  dans  tonte  Fetea- 
due  des  pays  occupes  par  la  race  S^mitiqoe;  elle  signitie 
seulement  que  chacun  de  ces  trois  dialectes  fut  tour  a  tour 
dominant,  et  representa,  k  son  jour,  le  plus  haut  derek«p- 
pement  de  Tesprit  Semitique.    Toute  rhistoire  uiteUrc- 
tuelle  des  Semites,  en  effet,  se  partage,  comma  l*hi5toiiv 
des  langues  Semitiques  elles-roOmes,  en  trois  phases— 
Hebraique,  Chaldeo-Syriaque,  et  Arabe.    3.  Cette  divi- 
sion, enfin,  ne  doit  point  §tre  entendue  d^une  roani^re  ab> 
solue,  mais  seulement  par  rapport  a  Tetat  de  nos  conoai»> 
sances"  {flistoire  des  lAmg.  Shn,  p.  106).    The  writer  a^ 
the  art  Shemitic  Languages  in  Kitto*s  QgdaptBdia,  Me. 
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£.  Deatflch,  seems  to  have  knoMm  M.  Kenan's  work  and 
tbone  of  oiben  holding  the  same  view;  for  he  says  that 
these  aathon  "  had  to  hedge  it  in  with  nuiny  and  varie- 
gated restrictions.**  But  any  one  reading  the  remarks 
of  M.  Kenan  will  hardly  understand  the  unnecessary 
zeal  exhibited  by  the  writer  in  Kitto  when  he  says, 
^  But  we  further  protest  all  the  more  strongly  against 
it,  as  it  might  easily  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  one 
idiom  gradually  merged  into  the  other." 

Out  of  the  three  principal  branches,  in  the  course  of 
time,  others  developed  themselves.  The  following  ta- 
ble, taken  from  Prof.  M.  MUller's  Science  of  Language^ 
i,  39 J  (Amer.  ed.),  exhibita  them  in  a  genealogical 
wav: 

* 

Dead  Language9, 


Not  the  less  do  we  find  in  the  whole  grammatical 
construction,  as  well  as  in  particular  instances  of  gram- 
matical formation  and  structure,  the  greatest  and  most 
surprising  agreement  between  the  various  Shemitic  lan- 
guages or  dialects;  thus  we  have  but  two  genders,  and 
these  are  also  distinguished  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons of  the  verb.  In  the  inflection  of  verbs  they  have 
only  two  moods  (commonly  considered  to  be  tenses); 
but  these  are  strongly  contrasted  by  the  position  of  the 
marks  of  the  persons  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning : 
the  so-called  perfect  for  the  completed  or  actual,  and  the 
imperfect  for  the  incomplete  or  hypothetical,  without 
decidedly  giving  expression  to  the  tenses  by  peculiar 
forma.    Nouns  are  not  declined  by  means  of  case-end- 


lAriwt  Languages, 

(Biblical  Hebrew ) 

Tbe  Jews •{Samaritan  Pentateuch >Hebraic,or  Middle... 

(Carthnginlnn— Phoenician  Inscriptions ) 

(Chaldee,  Masora,  Talraad,  Tareum,  Biblical  Chaldee.) 
Neo-Syriac <  Syrlac  (Peshlto,  2d  centary  A.D.) y  Aramaic,  i 

(Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 


or  Northern. 


Shemitic  Family. 


A  somewhat  more  intuitive  table  is 
(edMiiblau): 


tbe  following,  taken  from  Bottcher,  Autf,  Lehrhuch  der  hebr,  Spraeke,  p.  4 


A. 

Jiorthem  ShenUtie, 
(AxAJiAic.) 

L  Assyrisn  of  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ings, B.C.  1900-400 
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* 

B. 

Middle  Shemitie, 
(Camaanitio.) 

■  ■A 


c. 

Southern  Shemitie, 
(Ababio.) 


8.  Phoenician, 
B.C.  ISOO  sq. 


a.  Stfriacy 
AD.  ISO  sq. 


4.  Chaldee, 
B.C.  480  sq. 

0.  Samaritan, 
B.C.  800  sq.  (?) 


8.  Hebi-eto,         Northern  Arabic.  Southern  Arabic 

B.C.  lOOU  sq. 

(7.  Sinnitic  Inscrlpt)  6.  Hlmyeritic  In- 
<  ofthe  Nabath»>tns,  >      scripiions, 
I  aC.  ISO-A.D.  160  j  B.C.  (7). 

11.  Written  Arabie,        10.  Bihiopie^ 
A.D.  600  sq.  A.D.  360  sq. 


19.  SsMnn, 
A.D.  I?) 


9.  Mishua, 
A.D.  190  sq. 

Oemsni, 
A.D.  300  sq. 


III.  Chara^erittics  of  ike  Shemitic  Langucigea, — Not 
only  are  all  these  languages  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Etbioplc  and  Amharic)  wntten  from  right  to  left,  but 
they  are  related  to  each  other  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  Germanic  family  (Gothic,  Old 
Northern,  Danish,  Swedish ;  High  and  Low  German,  in 
the  eariier  and  later  dialects),  or  as  those  of  the  Slavic 
tongues  (Lithuanian,  Lettish  ^  Old  Slavic,  Servian,  Rus- 
sian ,  Polish,  Bohemian),  bearing  in  mmd,  however,  that 
the  relationship  in  the  former  case  is  more  thorough 
and  complete  than  in  the  latter. 

In  tbe  lirst  place,  the  whole  of  the  Shemitic  dialects 
agree  substantially  with  regard  to  the  root-words  and 
their  meaning;  the  only  difference  being  that  one  lan- 
guage, the  Arabic,  is  comparatively  far  richer  than  the 
other  dudects.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Arabic  possesses  nearly 
6000  roots  and  about  60,000  words,  while  in  Hebrew 
only  aboot  2000  roota  and  6000  words  are  known  to  us. 
Or,  again,  the  Arabic  philologists  quote  1000  different 
terras  for  a  sword,  500  for  a  lion,  200  for  a  serpent,  400 
for  misfortune.  But  we  must  take  this  into  consideration, 
that  in  the  other  dialects  only  a  small  number  of  literary 
reoonis,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  preserved ; 
and  that  the  Arabic,  as  a  living  language,  is  known  to 
uA  in  a  far  later  development  than  the  Hebrew.  But  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  root-words  which  are  found  in 
Hebrew  appear  also  in  the  other  dialects,  and  in  essen- 
tially the  same  or  only  a  slightly  modified  signification. 
Beaides,  in  the  present  form  of  the  language  in  all  these 
dialects,  nearly  all  the  stem-words  are  composed  of  three 
ouusonantSb  In  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  consonants 
are  seen  to  be  far  more  essential  than  the  vowels.  The 
former  almost  alone  determine  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  word,  while  the  differences  ofthe  vowels  do  no  more 
than  give  the  different  references  and  modifications  of 
this  meaning. 


(Neo-Arabic  Dialects.) 
13.  RaJbMntCf  14.  Amharic, 

A.D.  1000  sq.  A.D.  1800  eq. 

(Neo-Hebrew.) 

ings,  but  the  genitive  b  expressed  by  closely  combin- 
ing two  words,  and  other  cases  by  nsing  prepositions, 
while  the  pronouns  have  mere  sufiixes  for  the  oblique 
cases.  Finally,  they  are  characterized  by  poverty  in 
the  particles,  and  consequently  they  have  their  clauses 
formed  with  extreme  simplicity ;  and  they  are  defective 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  at  least  if  they  are  judged 
by  the  standard  ofthe  Latin  and  the  German  languages. 
Considering  all  these  facts,  they  plainly  show  "  that  one 
original  language  lies  at  the  foundation  of  them  all  \ 
that  in  early  times — anterior,  however,  to  all  our  his- 
torical knowledge  of  them — these  nations  certainly  all 
spoke  one  language,  which  has  in  later  periods,  as  they 
separated  one  from  the  other,  developed  into  these  vari- 
ous dialects"  (Bleek). 

lY.  Comparison  ofthe  Shemitic  Langttaget  with  One 
Another, — When  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual  relation,  we  find  that  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  developed  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  that  of 
the  South,  known  to  us  as 

1.  The  A  rabic — Keferring  the  reader  to  the  art.  Arabic 
Lanouaor  in  this  CydopcedicL,  we  will  only  make  a  few 
general  remarks.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was 
confined  to  Arabia,  and  scarcely  cultivated  except  in 
poetry ;  but  along  with  Islam  it  has  spread  itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  unfolded  its 
great  wealth  in  a  very  comprehensive  literature,  which 
extends  to  almost  all  the  domains  of  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  earliest  times  it  is  possible  that  this  dia- 
lect was  separated  from  those  with  which  it  is  allied, 
though  the  traces  of  this  are  few.  llie  most  marked 
is  the  form  "iniTS^it  (Gen.  x,  26),  the  designation  of  a 
district  of  Arabia  Felix,  having  the  article  prefixed, 
which  has  also  been  preserved  elsewhere  in  some  He- 
brew documents,  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  31,  D!)pbi( ;  Josh,  xv, 
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80 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  29.  We  know,  also,  that  already 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  wisdom  of  the  Arabe  was 
highly  prized;  and  that  enigmas,  and  so,  at  least,  the 
beginning  of  poesy,  were  to  be  found  in  Yemen,  or  rath- 
er in  Sabflea  (I  Kings  iv,  30;  x,  I  sq.). 

In  the  beginning  it  probably  had  forms  which  were 
simpler  and  more  like  the  Hebrew  than  those  in  which 
it  is  known  to  us,  which  have  been  cultivated  to  the 
very  uttermost ;  but  soon  the  one  language  fell  to  pieces, 
as  the  many  independent  tribes  formed  their  several  di- 
alects, of  which  the  IJitnyerific  in  Yemen  was  strongly 
marked  by  differences  from  the  language  of  Central 
Arabia,  being  simpler,  and  so  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  when  the  Hirayerite  kingdom  fell,  this 
dialect  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  Mecca  (the 
ModarenHtic  or  Koraishitic).  which  had  become  a  writ- 
ten form  of  speech  before  Mohammed's  time,  and  is  in 
the  Koran  (Sura  xvi,  103)  named  the  A  rabic  language, 
Kar  i^ox{}v.  In  this  dialect  the  entire  Arabic  liter- 
ature is  composed.  Then  it  was  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  present  commonly  spoken  language,  which  has 
not  only  adopted  many  foreign  wonls,  Turkish  especial- 
ly, but  has  also  lost  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  pos- 
sessed and  the  very  capacity  for  forming  others,  and 
thus  has  returned  nearer  to  the  ancient  simplicity  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 

From  the  intimate  connection  from  the  earliest  times 
between  South  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  it  has  arisen  that 
we  have  in  the  Ethiopic  language  (q.  v.)  a  remnant 
of  the  old  Himyeritic  dialect,  lost  even  to  the  Arabic 
itself.  In  this  ancient  written  language  (the  Geez) 
we  possess  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writings,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
translation  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  language  has  a 
simpler  character  than  the  more  cultivated  Arabic,  and 
approaches  more  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  idiom. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  supplanted  by  Amhaiicj  and 
is  now  only  a  learned  language. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabic  language  being  very  rich, 
we  shall  only  mention  here,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
article  Arabic  Languagk  in  this  Cgchtpeedia,  the  works 
published  recently  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  under 
our  observation  .- 

A.  Orammara  of  bntk  the  A  ncient  and  Modem  A  rabic— 
Bresnler,  Cour§  l^atiq%*e  et  TMoriquf  de  la  Lancpt^  Arabe^ 
etc.  (Al^er.  lS6ft) ;  id.  Grammairt  Arabe  Klimmtaire,  etc 
(ibid.  IS06 ) ;  Mohanied  Cadi,  La  Lantme  Arabe^  etc.  (Cai- 
ro, 1S62,  3  vol?.):  Caspnri,  Gravimatik  der  arah.  Spraehe 

iLeit>t>.  1866);  Fahrat,  Granimaire  Arabe  (BeirQt,  1865); 
<*tiri»-el-8hidiak,  A  Practical  Orammar  f\f  the  Arabic  Lan- 
mtagey  etc.  (Li>ijd.  18(>6) ;  Freytap,  Eitileitittig  in  dcu*  Stu- 
aiuvi  der  arab,  Spraehe  (Bonn,  ISCl) ;  GoUleuthal,  Gram- 
maire  Arabe  ierite  en  FUbreu^  etc.  (Vienna,  1867);  Qor- 
gnos.  Cours  d^Arabe  ytdaaire  (Paris,  1S64, 2  pts.) ;  Hassan, 
KurzgefoMte  Grammalik  der  vulg.lr-arabiachen  Spraehe 
(Vienna,  1869);  Leitner,  Introductum  to  a  Philoeophieal 
Grammar  of  Arabic  (Lahore,  1870);  Malloaf,  Frvay  de 
Charquive^  ot«  Abrege  de  Grammaire  Arabe^  etc.  (Smyrna, 
1864);  Narul  Kira,  Xanif  El  Yazighy  (Beirat,  1863),  an 
Arabic  grammar  in  Araitic;  Newman,  A  Handbook  of 
Modem  Arabic  (  Lond.  1866);  Rnabe,  Gemeinacha/tliehe 
Grammatik  der  arabUtehen  tc  der  aemiti^fhen  Sprachen 
(Leips.  1874) ;  Sapelo,  GrammeUiea  Araba  VUffare  (Flor- 
ence, 1867);  Schier,  Grammaire  Arabe  (Leips.  18G2); 
Znchokke,  IntUitiUionea  Pundamentalee  LingtuB  Arabietx 
(Vienna,  1868) :  Wolff,  Arabiaeher  Dragoman  (Leips.  1867). 

B.  Dictionaries Bochtor,  Dietionnaire  Fran{,'at»-Arahe^ 

etc.  (Pari?,  1864);  Butms  al  BuMdnij  (BeirQt,  186C-70,  8 
vol«.  fol. ;  an  abridged  edition,  ibid.  1867-70),  an  Arabic 
dictinnaiyexplaineain  Arabic;  Ca  1 1  Igiirls,  L«Compa{]m<m 
de  Tou»^  on  Dictionnairft  Polijglotte,  etc.  (Turin,  1864-70, 
2 vols.):  Cherbonnean,  Dictionnaire  I'i-ani-aia-Arttbe  (Par. 
1872);  H6\ot^  Dictionnaire  de  Poche  Pran<:aiH' Arabe  et 
Arabe-Francais  (Alger.  18T0);  Henry,  Dictiotinnire  Pran- 
{:aui' Arabe  (BeirQt,  1867);  Kazfrnirtuki,  Dictionnaire 
Arabe- Prancavi^  etc  (Paris,  1860,  2  voIh.  );  Marcel,  Dic- 
tionnaire Prancaii*- Arabe  dee  Dialeetee  Vulgaires  (Ibid. 
1869);  Newman,  A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Arabic  (Lond. 
1870,  2  vol8.):  Paulmier,  Dictionnaire  PrancaiS' Arabe 
(Paris,  1872) ;  Roland  de  Baspy,  Petit  Dictionnaire  Pran- 
enie- Arabe  et  Arabe- Prancai»  (Alger.  1867);  Schlaparelli, 
VtHxibidiifta  in  sArabieo  (Florence,  1871) :  Wahrmnnd,  Hand- 
v^-terbitch  der  arabi»chen  und  de%U»cheti  Spraehe  (Qieesen, 
1874,  2  volH.). 

C.  Chreetomathiea. — Cherbonnean,  Exereiaea  pour  la 
Lecture  de  Manuacrits  Arabea^  etc  (Paris,  1853) ;  id.  Lcivne 


de , Lecture  Arabe,  etc.  (Ibid.  18M);  Combarel«  Cakkn 
d^Beriturea  Arabea^  etc  (ibid.  1810). 

2.  The  Syro-Chaldee.— That  the  Arabic  in  the  Sooih 
was  not  the  most  developed  of  all  the  Sbemtiic  lar.- 
guages  we  see  in  the  Aramaic  language  (q.  v.).  Htrt, 
also,  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  minute  history  of  that  Isn- 
guage,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  in 
this  Cydopeedia,  Our  remarks  can  only  be  of  a  genenl 
character. 

The  countries  in  the  north  of  Palestine  atretchinf; 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Taurus  are  cr>mprebended  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  A  ram,  or  liigklfmd.  Their 
inhabitants,  the  ^Apafidioi  Bnd'hptftoi  of  the  ancients 
(Hom.  IL  ii,  783),  were  of  different  nations  (even  in 
Scripture  the}'  are  distinguished  as  Aram  -  Damaccos 
prp^  Dt|X;  Padan-Aram,  C^K  l^t;  Aram-Zobob, 

•     *  ■  ■ 

n312C  n'nx,  etc),  and  the}'  passed  historically  throogh 
the  most  diversified  relations.  The  common  Iangiia|:<e 
of  these  people,  in  respect  of  its  general  cfaaracter,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  roost  northeriT.  so  al<" 
is  it  the  harahesl  (in  place  of  the  softer  labials  T,  C.  and 
2e,  it  has  %  r,  and  t9,  i.  e.  the  d  and  /  aoands);  the;HM>r. 
eat  (it  wants  a  complete  vowel-system,  henoe  as  verbsl 
form  ars  [Heb.!ina],  noun-form  Tlbp  [Heb.  Ti^'SV': 
it  has  corresponding  with  this  a  scantj  conjogaiioii 
system ;  it  possesses  no  vestige  of  the  conjugation  .V>- 
phalj  but  forms  all  its  passives  by  the  prefix  rx ;  it  dtie* 
not  carefully  distinguish  the  formation  of  the  weaker 
roots,  but  interchanges  the  verbs  and  nouns,  scb  and 
nb,  IB  and  "^S,  etc,  and  in  general  the  least  cnltivated. 

In  the  Old  Test,  we  find  this  dialect  denominated,  in 
opposition  to  the  Palestinian,  the  Aramaic  langtio^' 
(n-iia-iS<,  Isa.  xxxvi,  11;  2  Kings  xviii,  26).  In  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  as  appears  from  the  passage  just  ciietL 
educated  Hebrews  could  speak  Aramaic,  and,  convenely. 
educated  Aramaeans  could  speak  Hebrew  (Isa.  xx2CTi. 
4  sq.) ;  while  the  common  people  understood  only  their 
vernacular  dialect  The  subsequent  tramiportaKion  of 
the  Jewish  people  into  Babylon  contributed  to  toknce 
more  entirely  the  ancient  vernacular  in  Judan,  and  to 
render  the  triumph  of  the  Aramaean  in  those  parts  men 
generaL  Finally,  during  the  long  exile  of  tbe  Jew»  n 
Babylon,  the  language  of  their  fatherland  appears  tt^ 
have  been  altogether  laid  aside,  so  that  those  who  at 
the  termination  of  the  captivity  returned  into  Palestine 
brought  with  them  the  dialect  of  Babylon  as  their  cus- 
tomary medium  of  speech.  Among  the  priesthood  aori 
learned  men,  the  Hebrew  had,  indeed,  been  retained  a« 
the  language  of  literature  and  religion ;  bat  so  fully  ha4 
it  passed  from  the  populace  in  general  that  we  find 
them,  on  the  reinstitution  of  public  worship  at  Jenisa- 
lem,  incapable  of  understanding  the  holy  writings  ex- 
cept 9B  paraphrased  in  Aramaic  (Neh.  viii,  8). 

This  was  the  tongue  which,  with  a  slight  intermixt- 
ure of  Persic  and  Greek  (in  consequence  of  the  tempo- 
rary dominion  of  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  in  Pd- 
estine),  had  prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  retom  fna 
Babylon,  and  was  still  maintained  in  popular  use  at  tbe 
opening  of  the  Christian  dispen.<«tion  under  tbe  name 
of  Palestinian  A  ramaie,  or  PaUstiman  Syrittc 

This  Palestinian  Syriac  is  a  language,  thertfore.  pre- 
eminently interesting  to  the  Christian.  ^  It  was  sanc- 
tified by  tbe  lips  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  In  these 
forms  of  speech  he  conversed  with  the  Virgin-motber. 
instructed  his  disciples,  and  proclaimed  to  m^-riads  the 
promises  of  eternal  life.  In  them  he  gave  forth  those 
sovereign  mandates  which  controlled  the  tempescnnui 
elements,  dispossessed  the  ds&moniac  brought  health  t** 
the  diseased,  and  a  resurrection-life  to  the  deacL  In  thi» 
very  tongue  we  have  still  the  words  in  which  be  taught 
his  people  the  prayer  which  calls  upon  tbe  Alnurhty 
(vod  as  *our  Father  in  heaven.*  Finally,  it  was  in  this 
language  that  he  himself  prayed  upon  eaith,  ftod  that 
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the  Fatber  spoke  audibly  to  bim  from  the  heavens. 
Thus  ooDsecrated,  it  became  a  celestial  language,  a  holy 
tongue,  a  chosen  vehicle  which  conveyed  the  thoughts 
of  the  uncreated  mind  and  the  purposes  of  eternal  love 
to  the  sons  of  men." 

The  Aiamnan  language  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  have  been  distinguished  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Aramaic.  Of  these  a  full  account  is  given  in 
this  Cjfdopadia  under  the  respective  heads  of  Chal- 
i»KE  Lanouaok  and  Syreac  Lamguagic.  We  there- 
fore here  consider  some  of  the  more  obscure  dialects. 

(1.)  The  Samaritan, — This  dialect  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  with  reference  to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
and  is  particularly  characterized  by  changes  in  the  gut- 
tural, also  by  containing  many  non-Shemitic  (Cuthaic) 
words.  The  Samaritans  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  Hebrew  letters  t9  and  10 ;  they  have  no 
^fimai  or  dUaiable  forms,  like  the  Hebrews,  for  any  of  the 
letters,  but  use  the  same  form  undef  all  circumstances. 
The  character  used  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Shemitic 
cliaracters,  which  the  Samaritans  retained  when  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  square  character.  Few  remains 
of  this  dialect  are  extant  (comp.  the  articles  Samaritan 
Lascodagr,  Litkratubr,  etc.). 

(2.)  The  Sabian  or  Nazarearu — This  language,  known 
as  yet  only  from  the  Codex  Nazaraut,  also  called  The 
Hook  of  Adam  (edited  by  M.  Norberg,  Gottingen,  1815- 
17,  3  vols.),  occupies  a  place  between  the  Syrian  and 
C^haldee,  makes  frequent  changes  in  gutturals  and  other 
letters,  is  in  general  incorrect  in  spelling  and  grammar, 
aiid  has  adopted  many  Persian  words.  The  MSS.  are 
written  in  a  peculisr  character;  the  letters  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  Nestorian  Syriac,  and  the  vowels  are 
inserted  as  letters  in  the  text. 

(3.)  The  Palmyrene^ — Of  this  dialect  no  specimens 
are  now  extant,  except  such  scanty,  fragments  as  are 
ctHitained  in  the  Palmyrian  inscriptions,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  may  refer  to  R,  Wood's  Ruins  of  Palmyra 
(Lond.  1753),  interpreted  independently  by  Barthelemy 
in  Paris,  and  better  by  Swinton  in  Oxford.  Some  more 
specimens  were  given  by  Eichhum,  Marmora  Palmyre^ 
fui  Explkata  (Gottingen,  1827, 4to).  The  inscriptions 
are  chiefly  bilingual — in  an  Aramaic  which  is  much  like 
the  common  dialect,  and  in  Greek — the  earliest  being  A.D. 
49,  but  most  of  them  being  in  the  2d  and  8d  centuries. 

(4.)  The  Old  Phamdan,  together  with  Punic^—A  doc- 
nment  of  some  size  in  the  old  Phoenician  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1855,  communicated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Bei- 
rut, and  purchased  by  the  due  de  Luynes  for  the  Louvre. 
Kddiger,  Dietrich,  Hitzig,  Schlottmann,  De  Luynes, 
Ewald,  and  Munk  endeavored  to  interpret  it  More 
recent  is  the  sacrificial  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
explained  by  Movers  (Breslau,  1847),  £wald,  and  A.  C. 
Judas.  Of  chief  importance  for  the  Punic  are  the  Punic 
passages  in  the  Patnulus  of  Plautus,  illustrated  by  Mo- 
vers and  Ewald.  The  rest  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic 
ioacriptions  (including  those  on  coins)  hitherto  discov- 
ered have  been  collected  and  illustrated  by  Gesenius  in 
Jfam.  Ling,  Phan.  (Lips.  1837, 8  vols.),  to  which  must  be 
added  forty- five  inscriptions  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(Paris,  1852,  foL;,  deciphered  by  the  abb^  Bargiis.    See 
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I/f$»guuUie  Literature.  —  A.  CiluildM.—Pnss1nf(  over  the 
more  ancieut  works,  we  will  only  give  some  of  the  more 
ro()dem : 

L  <?ni«imar«.~- Harris  [W.],  Blementa  <^  the  Chaldee 
Lanffvage,  etc.  ( Lond.  1992 ) ;  Nolan,  An  Introduction  to 
Chaldee  Grammar,  etc.  (ibid.  1S21);  Klgfre  [El.],  Manual 
of  the  Chaldee  Latwuage  (Boston,  1832} :  Winer- Hackett, 
Grammar  qfthe  Chaldee  Languafje  (Andnver,  1846) :  Lnz- 
zsui>  -  Kriiger,  Qrammatik  der  biUiitch  -  ehaldJieehen 
Sprache  (Breslan,  1873) :  Chaldee  Reading- Jjeeaone^  with  a 
Grammatical  Praxiit,  etc.  (Lond.  ed.  BagHter). 

IL  Lexieone.—lfi  this  departmeut  the  Theeaur^ie  is  the 
great  work  of  Boxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaiewn,  Tolmudieum^ 
tt  RaiMniewm  (Basil.  1640;  new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leipii. 
16fifr-74):  Schonhak,  AraTfuUeeh-rohbiniechee  Wthrterhtteh 
(Warsaw,  188©);  Levy  [!.],  Chatdaiaehee  Worterbueh  Qher 
die  Targumim  (Lelps.  1867) ;  Id.  Netthebr.  und  ehaUL  Wdr- 
terbneh  (ibid.),  uow  in  course  of  publication. 

IX.— Tt    . 


B.  SyHae.~-l.  fframtnars.— Cowper  [B.  H.],  The  Prin- 
ciples *</  the  Syriac  (dammar  (Lond.  ISftS) ;  Merx  [A.], 
Grarnmatica  Sffriaea  (Halle,  1867-69);  Nolan  [F.],  An  In- 
troduction to  'the  Siiriae  Language^  etc  ( Loud.  1821 ) ; 
Ph{lip»  [S.],  Syriae  Grammar  (CambridKe«  1866);  Uhle- 
manu-Hiitcbintfon,  Syriae  Grammar  (N.  x .  1886) ;  Syriac 
Reading- LessonSy  etc  (liOnd.  ed.  Bagster). 

IL  L<>a!ico)iJi.  —  Frost  [M.],  Ltxieon  Syriaeuim  (1088): 
Gatblr  [iBg.],  Lexicon  Syriaeum.  eontinens  omnes  A'.  T. 
Si,r.  DietioneM  et  Partieulas,  etc  (Uanib.  1667) :  a  neat  and 
improved  edition  of  this  Lexicon  was  siveu  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson (Lond.  1886,  Butter) ;  Bernsteni  [Q.  H.],  Jjcxicon 
Lingua  Syr.  (Berol.  1867,  fol.  vol.  i).    Older  ones  we  omit. 

C.  Samaritan, — See  SAHAaiTAM  Lamodagk,  Litssatubk, 
etc 

D.  The  Sabian  or  AiEuarean.— Norberg  [M.],  Onomasti- 
eo7i  Codieia  Xamtrei  (Lnnd.  1817,  2  vols.) ;  Id.  Lexicon  Co- 
dieis  NasarcH  (ibid.  1816). 

E.  The  Palmyrene.—BhTth6}emj^  Riflexions  tur  V Alpha- 
bet et  sur  la  Langue  dont  on  se  servoit  autrefois  d  Palmyrey 
\u  the  Mimoires  de  FAcadimie  dee  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi. 

F.  The  Phoenician.— Ley Y  [Dr.  M.  A.],  Ph^miziscftes  Wflr- 
terhueh  (Breslau,  1S64);  Schnkier  [P.],  Qrammatisehe  Un- 
tersuehungen  itoer  die  photiizisehe  Sprache,  etc.  (  Halle, 
1869) ;  Wiittke  [H.],  Entstehung  u.  Beseltafenheit  desf^i- 
kiseh-hebr.  A  ffabetes^  in  the  Zeitsehr.  d.  dtutsehen  morgetU. 
(Sesellschaft  (1857),  xl,  70. 

3.  The  third  main  branch  of  the  Shemitic,  the  Mid- 
ShemitiCf  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  Hebrew  language 
(q.  v.).  As  this  is  the  most  important  to  the  student 
of  Sacred  Writ,  we  will  give  a  short  outline  of  the  same, 
following  its  history'  through  the  different  stages,  till, 
like  the  Arabic,  it  became  an  object  of  philological  study. 

(1.)  Name  and  Origin, — The  Hebrew  language  takes 
its  name  from  Abrabam^s  descendants,  the  Israelites, 
who  are  ethnographically  called  Hebrews,*  and  who 
spoke  this  language  while  they  were  an  independent 
people.  In  the  Old  TesL  it  is  poetically  called  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan  (1?33  ^^"O,  y\&aaa  rf  Xavaavtrig, 
Isa.  xix,  18,  ''emphatically  the  language  of  the  holy 
land  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  profane  Egypt,"  as  HUveniick  expresses  it),  and 
also  the  Jews'  language  (n^l^n^  yt1£i,'lovidioTi,2 
Rings  xviii,  26;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11, 13 ;  Neh.  xiii,  24),  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  name  **  Hebrew  language" 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Old  Test.,  since  in  general  there 
is  rarely  anything  said  of  the  language  of  the  Israelites; 
it  appears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.,  'Efipa'ioTi,  and  in 
Josephus  (^fi/.  I,  i,  2),  yXtorra  tuv  'Efipaitav,  In  the 
New  Test.  'Efipa'tari  (John  v,  2 ;  xix,  13, 17,  etc)  and 
'Ejipaic  ^iaXccroc(Actsxxi,40;  xxii,2;  xxvi,  14)  de- 
note the  Aramaic,  which  was  spoken  in  the  country  at 
the  time.t  I"  1*^®'  Jewish  writers  (as  in  the  Targum- 
ists)  the  Hebrew  language  is  called  K^nilp"^  "j^b  (Me 
sacred  tongtie"),  in  contrast  with  the  Aramaic  (bin  "|i^p). 

(2.)  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  — On  this 
point,  and  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. "It  is  clear,"  says  Hftvemick  QfntrocL  p.  128), 
^  that  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  those  who  regard  the  Biblical  narrative  (viz.  Gen. 
xi,  1  sq.)  as  true  history.  Those  who,  like  the  mass 
of  recent  interpreters,  look  at  it  from  a  mythical  point 
of  view  cannot  possibly  obtain  any  results.  Gesenius 
says  that,  as  respects  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  if  we  do  not  take  this  mythical  ac- 

•  There  is  a  controversy  af  t«)  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Aben-KKra  (d.  1168),  Baxtorf  (d.  1629),  Loscher  [F.  E.]  (d. 
1749),  Bnddcu*  [J.  G.]  (d.  1764),  Lengerke  (d.  1665),  Meier 
[K]  (d.  1866),  Ewald  (d.  1876),  aod  others  derive  it  fVom  the 
Sliemite  Eber  (Gen.  x,  84 ;  xl,  14  sq.),  while  mo«t  of  the 
rabbins  and  of  the  fnthers  (as  Jerome,  The<Hloret,  Origen, 
Chrvsostom).  Arine  MonUnno,  Paulo?  Burgensin,  MUnster, 
Lather,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Eu9ebiu8,  Walton,  Clericnfi,  Ro- 
senmQller,  Ge^enias,  Eichhom,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  and 

others  derive  it  from  139,  *'  beyond,"  following  the  Sept., 

which  translates  *^139  (xiv,  IS)  by  i  wepdrn^t  "  the  man 

IVom  beyond,"  referriiig  to  Abraham's  immigration. 

t  The  patwaee  in  PhiTo  {De  Vita  Mons,  ii,  609,  ed.  Colon.. 
Young's  trans!.  111,82),  according  to  which  the  original  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  in  Cnaldalc,  shows  how  much 
the  Alexandrians  of  that  time  bad  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  difference  of  the  dialect,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Fhi- 
lo's  ignorance  in  this  department. 
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count,  we  find  ourselves  totally  deterted  by  the  histori- 
an." Ketuming,  then,  to  the  ancient  view  of  this  pas- 
f^age,  we  find  that  must  of  the  rabbins,*  the  fathers,!  the 
older  theologians — Buxtorf  [John],  the  son  {Dissert, Pftil. 
TheoL  [Basil.  1662],  Diss,  i),  Walton  (Pro/f^.  iii,  8  sq.), 
Pfeiflfer  [A.]  {Decas  Select.  Exeiritt,  BibL,  in  hU  Dubui 
Vexafa,  p.  59  »q.),  St,  Morinus  (iJe  Ling,  Primeeva  [  Ul- 
traj.  1694]),Lo8cher [Val.]  {De  Causis Ling,  Hebr,\,%o), 
Carpzov  {kit,  Sacr.  p.  174  sq.)) among  the  modems— and, 
with  some  limitation,  Pareau,  Havernick,  Von  Gerlach, 
Baumgarten,  and  others,  believe  that  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind,  while  some  contend  that 
if  any  of  the  Asiatic  tongues  may  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  ancestral  language  of  our  race,  the  palm  should 
be  given  to  the  Sanscrit.  Between  these  two  opinions 
the  question  now  rests,  and  "it  is  astonishing,"  says 
Prof.  Muller  {Science  of  Language,  i,  133),  "what  an 
amount  of  real  learning  and  ingenuity  was  wasted  on 
this  question  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  .  .  . 
It  might  have  been  natural  for  theologians  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  many  of  whom  knew  neither  Hebrew 
nor  any  language  except  their  own,  to  take  it  for  grants 
ed  that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all  languages^  but 
there  is  neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Test,  a  single 
word  to  necessitate  this  view.  Of  the  language  of  Adam 
we  know  nothing;  but  if  Hebrew,  as  we  know  it,  was 
one  of  the  languages  that  sprang  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  it  could  not  well  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam,  or  of  the  whole  earth  *  when  the  whole 
earth  was  still  of  one  speech.* "  The  first  who  really 
conquered  the  prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of 
all  language  was  Leibnitz,  the  contemporary  and  rival 
of  Newton.  "  There  is  as  much  reason,"  he  said,  "  for 
supposing  Hebrew  to  have  been  the  primitive  language 
of  mankind  as  there  is  for  adopting  the  view  of  Sera- 
plus,  who  published  a  work  at  Antwerp,  in  1550,  to  prove 
that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise."  In 
a  letter  to  Tenzel,  Leibnitz  writes:  '*To  call  Hebrew 
the  primitive  language  is  like  calling  the  branches  of  a 
tree  primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some 
country  hewn  trunks  would  grow  instead  of  trees.  Such 
ideas  may  be  conceived,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  Divine  Wisiiom." 

(8.)  Character  and  Development  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage,— In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Shemitic  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  whether  regarded  as  the  primitive  language 
or  not,  has  for  the  most  part  retained  the  stamp  of  high 
antiquity,  originality,  and  greater  simplicity  and  purity 
of  formsl  In  its  earliest  written  state  it  exhibits,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  a  perfection  of  structure  which  was 
never  surpassed.    As  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  modified  be- 

•"And  all  the  iuhabitnnts  of  the  earth  were  [of]  one 
laiiE^niiee,  and  of  one  speech,  nnd  one  coimsiel ;  for  they 
9pnke  the  holy  lantrns^e  by  which  the  world  wns  crented 
lit  the  begiiiniiig"  (Tiirguni  on  Oeu.  xi,  1 ;  comp.  al»o  Rush! 
aud  Aben-Esra,  ad  loe,). 

t  The  fathers  of  the  Chnrch  have  never  expressed  any 
doubt  on  this  polni.  Jerome  (d.  420),  in  one  of  his  eplB- 
iles  to  Dnniat*ns,  write?,  "The  whole  of  antlqnlry  (uni- 
versa  antiquitas)  afBnns  that  Hebrew,  in  which  ibe  Old 
Test.  iM  writteu,  was  the  be^innins;  of  all  human  speech ;" 
and  in  his  Cvmm,  in  Soj>K  c  3,  he  wiys,  "  Llnvnam  He- 
braicara  omnium  lingnnrum  eshe  matricem."  Origeu  (d. 
&64),  in  his  eleventh  homily  on  the  book  of  Numbers,  ex- 
pre:<i<e8  his  belierthat  the  Hebrew  language,  originally  giv- 
en tbrone:h  Adam,  remained  in  that  part  of  the  world  which 
was  f  he  chosen  portion  of  God :  not  left,  like  the  rest,  to  one 
of  his  angels.  Chrysostoro  (d.  404)  savs, "  God  left  in  Eber's 
house  the  original  langnage  as  a  perpetual  memory  of  his 

lodgment"  (airoc  6  "Efitp  Sfitfe  riiv  avTtjv  fx^^v  dttiKe^tVf 
nvirep  cat  irpoTCpov,  iva  tea*  rovro  trtifxeiov  ivapftt  ^t^vrtrat  ris 

itaipfcttn  [Hom.  XXX,  in  Gen.  p.  8U«),  ed.  Moutf.j),  and  Au- 
gustine (d.  430),  In  bis  De  Civitate  Dei^  xvi,  11,  ''4^ate  lin- 
gua prius  humano  ffeueri  non  inimcrlto  creditur  ftiisae 
communis,  delncepsllebrfea  est  nnnonpatn"  (I.e.  his  fam- 
ily [Ueber's]  preserved  that  language  which  is  not  un- 
reasonably believed  to  have  been  the  common  language 
of  the  race ;  it  was  on  this  account  thenceforth  called  He- 
brew). Theodorei  (d.  462),  in  QiubmL  in  O&nesin,  p.  60,  how- 
ever, believes,  like  Uelitxsch,  that  the  Syriac  was  the  prim- 
itive lancniage,  holding  that  Hebrew  was  first  introduced 
by  Ovd  through  Moses  as  a  holy  langnage. 


tween  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moaes  by  tbe  ELgrptiaa 
and  Arabic,  so  in  the  period  between  Hoaes  and  SoboKfl 
it  was  influenced  bv  the  Phoenician,  and.  down  to  the  time 
of£zra,continued  to  receive  an  accession  of  exotic  tcm 
which,  though  tending  to  enlarge  its  capabiltttea  as  a 
spoken  and  written  tongue,  materially  affected  tbe  prio- 
itive  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  language  oompaRd  with 
which  none  may  be  said  to  have  been  ao  poor,  and  ret 
none  so  rich.  But  with  the  period  of  the  captivity  there 
arose  an  entirely  new  literature,  strikingly  «liffaviit  fnna 
the  earlier,  and  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  Aramaic  tongne  upon  tbe  Hebrew,  wkuch 
had  previously  been  devoloping  itself  within  re^ricted 
limits.  This  was  the  introduction  to  its  gradual  dreay, 
which  did  not  become  fully  manifest,  however,  until  ilic 
commencement  of  the  Chaldssan  period.  Not  only  did 
the  intrusion  of  this  powerful  Aramaic  element  grrathr 
taniish  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  tbeir  grai»- 
matical  formation,  older  ones  having  been  alterrd  ti«d 
supplanted  by  newer  ones,  which  are  Arantaic  fur  tbe 
most  part;*  it  also  obscured  the  understanding  of  tbe 
old  language,t  and  it  enfeebled  its  im^tinctive  operati^'iH, 
until  at  length  it  stifled  them.  The  conaequence  w» 
that  the  capacity  of  observing  grammatical  nicefie»  to 
the  old  pure  Hebrew  was  entirely  Iost;J  P^i^ly  **>*  *^ 
tinction  of  prose  and  poetical  diction  was  for^trc'n:! 
and,  finally,  as  the  later  writers  went  back  upon  ibe  IV&- 
tateuch  and  other  older  compositions,  many  ekmeuta 
which  had  already  died  out  of  the  language  were  rrpru- 
duced  as  archaisms.  || 

(4.)  Decay  of  the  Hehmo  Lanpvcr^.— But  the  giwu 
crisis  of  the  language  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  Babylon.  Then,  as  a  Sfioken  tongue,  it  foeeaoit 
deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic  The  Biblical  Hebrew, 
abiding  in  the  imperishable  writings  of  the  propheia. 
continued  to  be  the  etudv  of  the  learned ;  it  was  beani 
on  the  lips  of  the  priest  in  the  sen'ices  of  religioii,  apJ 
was  the  vehicle  of  written  instruction ;  but  as  tbe  mt- 
dium  of  common  conversation  it  was  extensivelv  afiect- 
ed,  and,  in  the  case  of  multitudes,  superseded,  b}-  the 
idiom  of  the  nation  among  whom  Providence  had  cvt 
their  lot.  So  an  Aramaized  Hebrew,  or  a  Hebraiivii 
Aramaean,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  such  of  tbcm  ss 
resettled  in  Palestine  under  Ezra  and  Kebemiab,  while 
the  yet  greater  number  who  preferred  the  uninterrafJ- 
ed  establishment  of  their  families  in  Babylonia  fell  en- 
tirely into  the  use  of  Aramaic 

This  decline  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  pore  He- 

*  This  is  ei*pecially  seen  in  the  coining  of  new  word*  Pk 
abstract  ideas  by  means  of  prefixed  letters  or  s-yIlttK«« 
added,  as  bsiTSari  for  hVif  (Psa.  cxvi,  12) ;  r^3TPI  for  r«T 

(Ezek.  xvi,  18, 20) ;  nUjra  (Ezra  i,  6 ;  Bstb.  r,  S,  7,  S),  etc 

t  This  Is  shown  by  tbe  fucreasing  use  of  tbe  acryfwfjf 

na,  as  ^Q^2C^  for  ^SSC*^ ;  the  interchange  of  th«  weak  k?- 

ters  n  and  K— for  instance,  ^'^t^  (IChron.  xSil,  18)  for  ^*X 
(2  Sam.  vi,  9) :  the  resolntiou  of  the  dage^  forts  in  eharp- 
ened  syllables  by  inserting  a  vowel,  as  ^H^K  ft>r  "nT-S  vl 

Chron.  xi,  81),  or  by  inserting  a  liquid,  pO^*»^  for  ptr:^ 
(xviii,6,6).  ""*'  *^" 

X  Interchange  of  TK  as  the  sign  of  the  aocosat^Te,  asd 
asmeaning^wiih"— for  instance,  Jer.  1,16;  zix.lO:  xi.ll. 
etc.;  the  use  of  b  to  mark  tbe  accosative  Snetead  of  tlie 
dative  (l  Chron.  v,  96 ;  xvi,  87 ;  xxix,  90, 8S,  etc) :  the  Q«e 
oth^  instead  of  bK;  tbe  use  of  Aramaic  forma  of  infirc- 

lion,  as,  ■'in  J<  for  inK  (Jer.  iv,  80) ;  "'P  for  n  (ii,  S3 ;  iii,  4, 
6 ;  iv,  19),  etc         ' 

$  Comp.  nba  (Piel),  "  tohe  afhiid"  (Kara  It,  ^  elfewbere 
only  the  substantive  nhPS  in  poetry);  rot,  **to  reject 
with  loathing''  (1  Chrourxxvlii,  9;  9  ChronTxi,  14:  xxix. 
19,  earlier  only  in  poets,  and  in  Hoe.  viil,  3,  B;  Zecb.  x,<> 

I  B.  g.  "{^la,  "species"  (Eaek.  xlvii,  10,  taken  from  Tt« 

Pentateuch) ;  Hl^imp,  "a  measure'*  (1  Cbron.  xxiii, »; 

Exek.  iv,  11, 1ft,  etc,  firom  Lev.  xix,  36);  bsd,  **  to  act  cas- 

ningly"  (Mai.  1, 14 ;  Psa.  cv,  9S,  from  Gen.  xzxvil,  IS  or 
Nnmo.  XXV,  16),  etc 
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brew  giive  occarion  to  tbe  appointment  of  an  order  of 
inteqiretera  {meturgemadin}  in  the  synagogue  for  the 
explication  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  more  current  dia- 
lect, as  can  be  seen  from  Neh.  viii,  8,  where  we  read, 
**  They  [the  priests  and  Levites]  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  law  of  God  )C^Bp,  and  appended  thereto  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading,"  where  the 
word  means,  "w^ith  an  explanation  subjoined,"  i.  e.with 
an  interpretation  added,  with  an  explanation  in  Chaldee, 
the  vulgar  tongue,  as  appears  from  the  context  and  by 
a  comparison  of  Ezra  iv,  18  and  verse  7.  Accordingly, 
the  Talmudlsta  have  already  correctly  explained  our 
passage  QlS'^n  ill  Q*iBV,  and  so  also  Clericus,  Dathe, 

etc     See  Taboum. 

Bui  while  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  ver- 
nacular speech,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  main- 
tained its  existence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  call  He- 
brew a  dead  language.  It  has  never  died,  it  will  never 
die.  In  the  days  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  it  was 
still  loved  and  revered  by  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
**  holy  tongue"  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets.  Not 
only  tbe  remaining  canonical  Scriptures,  but  the  prayers 
and  hymns  of  the  Temple  and  synagogue,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  it,  and  even  the  inscriptions  of  the 
coinage  retained  both  the  language  and  the  more  an- 
tique characters,  in  preference  to  those  more  recently 
introduced  by  Ezra. 

(5.)  The  Written  Hebrew. — About  the  time  when  the 
language  underwent  this  internal  change,  it  was  also 
changed  externally.  That  we  have  not  the  original 
Hebrew  characters  in  MS.  and  printed  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  evident  from  a  tradition  we  have  in  the  Talmud 
that  *^at  first  tbe  law  was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  again  it  was  given  to 
them  in  the  dajrs  of  Ezra  in  the  Assyrian  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue.  They  chose  for  the  Israelites  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the 
Idioim  (i.  e.  the  Samaritans)  the  Hebrew  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue.  . . .  And  although  the  law  was  not 
given  by  Ezra's  hand,  yet  the  writing  and  language 
were  called  the  Assyrian"  {Sanhedr.  xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  1).* 
This  Assyrian  writing  ("^"^illl'K  3^3)  is  also  called 
"square  writing"  (53^13  3^3),  "correct  writing" 
(nan  na'^rs),  and  by  the  Samaritans  "  Ezra's  writ- 
ing" (H"IT9  3r3).  We  must  suppose  that  the  square 
character,  which  came  into  use  after  the  exile,  only 
graitually  thrust  the  elder  character  aside;  for  in  the 
Maccabiean  coinage  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  was 
use<1,  and  while  we  may  trace  back  the  origin  of  the 
new  characters  nearly  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  certain  it 
is  that  at  a  later  time  it  was  perfectetl  in  its  present 
form,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  since 
there  we  find  directions  given  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  alphabet,  of  which  we  will  speak  farther  on. 

(6.)  Tradition^  Peiiodofthe  Hebrew  lAinguage. — It 
is  chiefly  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  that  we  are  ro 
seek  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  Though  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  even  a 
written  language,  yet  for  practical  ends  in  the  usages 
<»f  worship  the  study  of  the  old  Hebrew  documents  be- 
came for  them  an  indispensable  duty,  for  which  the  af- 
finity of  the  language  they  used  must  have  offered  them 
peculiar  facilities.  Hence,  as  early  as  the  book  of  Si- 
rscfa  (Ecclesiasticus),  which  was  probably  written  be- 
tween B.C  290  and  280,  mention  is  made  of  the  study  of 
Scripture  as  the  chief  and  fairest  occupation  of  the  ypafi- 
ftunvQt  the  Btavotltr^at  iv  vofitft  vif/ttrroi;,  and  ao^av 
xavTkfV  dpxott)^  ic^i|Ti)(T6i,  Kai  iv  vpo^rtiaic  iuryo- 
Xij^iiatrai  (xxxix,  1  sq.).  The  more  erudite  study  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  prosecuted  in  Palestine  and  Bab- 
ylonia from  the  days  of  Ezra,  not  only  by  individual 

*  .lerome,  In  ProL  OaL :  "Certnro  est,  Bsdntm . . .  allss 
litenui  reperia«e,  qnibns  nnnc  utlmnr,  mm  ad  Hind  nsqae 
tempas  tidero  Saniaritanomm  et  Hebrteonim  chnrncteres 
faeriot.'*    See  also  Origen,  In  Szra  iz,  4 ;  Pi«a.  ii  (ill,  689). 


scribes,  but  also  in  formal  schools  and  academies,  the 

^iTan  •'Pia,  also  -.aan   ^tna,  and  rin-^sj"*,  which 

were  established  there  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
chief  seat  of  these  at  first  was  principally  at  Jerusalem, 
then  after  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Romans 
it  was  transferred  to  Jamnia  or  Jabneh,  under  Jochanan 
ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  till  under  Gamaliel  III  ben-Jehudah 
I  (A.D.  193-220)  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  learning. 
Among  the  teachers  of  Tiberias,  rabbi  Jehudab  the 
Holy,  or  hak-Kodesh  (q.  v.),  the  compiler  of  the  Mish- 
na,  obtained  a  remarkable  reputation  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  2d  century.  After  his  death,  the  seat  of  this 
scriptural  erudition  was  once  more  transplanted  to  Bab- 
ylonia, where,  with  reference  to  this,  the  schools  at  cer- 
tain cities  on  the  Euphrates — Sora,  Pumbaditha,  and 
Nahardea — attained  pre-eminently  to  high  esteem. 
Still,  along  with  these,  the  Palestinian  schools  subsisted 
uninterruptedly,  especially  the  school  at  Tiberias,  and 
to  the  labors  of  these  schools  are  due  in  part  the  Tar- 
guros,  but  principally  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah. 

The  activity  of  these  schools  took  different  shapes  at 
different  periods,  and  into  four  of  these  periods  it  may 
be  divided  *  1.  The  period  of  the  more  ancient  Sopherim 
(scribes,  D^^tlO  D'^SlTKfit^),  from  the  close  of  the  can- 
on to  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  They 
settled  fixedly  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the 
sacred  text  (K^PP)}  the  correct  writing  and  reading, 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  their  sections,  the 
numbering  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  etc.  2. 
The  period  of  the  Talmudi»ti,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
centur}'  of  the  Christian  sera.  8.  The  period  of  the  Maso- 
rites,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  centur>\  4.  The  period  of 
the  Gramnuwians  and  JCxpotitorSj  from  the  9th  to  the 
16th  century.  Following  the  example  of  the  Arabians, 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  He- 
brew philology  and  for  underatanding  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  by  means  of  various  labors  in  grammar  and  lex- 
icography, including  the  comparison  of  the  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  dialects. 

For  the  history  of  the  philological  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  art.  He- 
brew Language  in  this  (7yc/qpfled»a,  where  he  will 
also  find  more  details. 

y.  Relation  of  the  Sketnitic  Ijonguaget  to  the  Indo- 
European  Lawpiaget, — One  of  the  most  vexed  ques- 
tions of  comparative  philology  is  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  Shemitic  family  to  that  of  the  Indo-European. 
As  early  as  the  year  1778  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  lAinguage,  said,  "I  have 
been  astonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanscrit  words 
with  those  of  Arabic  [=  the  Shemitic],  and  these  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutua- 
tion  of  refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have 
occasionally  introduced,  but  m  the  main  groundwork 
oflanguagty  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers, 
and  the  application  of  such  things  as  would  be  first 
discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization." 
When  the  Sanscrit  became  better  known  in  Europe, 
scholara  like  Adelung,  Klaproth,  Bopp,  etc.,  in  their 
studies  on  comparative  philology,  undertook  to  trace 
out  the  afiinity  between  these  two  families.  Unten- 
able as  were  their  theories,  yet  they  paved  the  way. 
With  greater  precaution  Gesenius  entered  upon  the 
arena  of  comparative  philology.  Being  persuaded  that 
the  Hebrew  has  no  relation  with  the  Indo-European 
languages,  the  main  object  of  his  comparisons  was  to 
find  out  analogies,  while  in  such  words  9b  appeared  to 
him  to  have  some  similarity  with  the  oldest  original 
languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  3^319,  8even,  Sanscrit, 
tapta ;  "^^S,  a  youth,  Sanscrit,  nar,  etc.,  he  either  per- 
ceived marks  of  early  borrowings  or  a  play  of  accident. 
FUrst,  however,  went  a  step  further,  and  espoused  the 
unhappy  idea  of  a  Sanscrito-Shemitic  stem,  which  di- 
vides itself  into  tbe  Sanscrit^  Medo-Persian,  Shemitic, 
Grseco-Latin,  Germanic,  and  Slavic  families.    But  the 
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advancement  in  the  science  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages has  shown  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever 
between  these  two  languages;  and  even  Delitzsch's  en- 
deavor has  not  been  able  to  prove  the  contrary,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  be  was  the  first  to 
bring  about  (in  his  Jesurun  Hve  laagoge  in  Grammati- 
cam  et  Lexuiogrnphiam  Lingua  BebraiccB  [Grimmee, 
1838])  some  system  and  method  in  the  comparison  of 
these  languages.  Of  still  less  valtie  is  the  endeavor  of 
E.  Meier,  who,  in  his  Ilebr,  Wurzelworterbuch  (Mann- 
heim, 1845),  seeks  to  trace  back  the  Shemitic  triliteral 
stems  to  monosyllabic  biliteral  roots,  and  from  their 
fundamental  meanings  to  derive  the  meanings  of  our 
Hebrew  words  in  their  various  modifications.  *^  This," 
as  Bleek  remarks,  "  is  an  attempt  which  merits  atten- 
tion, although  he  certainly  brings  forward  many  things 
which  are  uncertain,  and  even  improbable."  Without 
enlarging  any  further  upon  this  question,  which  is  to 
this  very  day  a  matter  of  dispute,  we  will  only  mention 
those  who  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  investigation. 
Among  those  who  believe  in  a  relation  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Indo-European  languages  we  mention 
Ewald  {Ausf.  Lehrh.  der  hebr.  Sprache  [8th  ed.  1870], 
p.  31 ,  Olshausen  (  Leh^,  der  htbr.  Sprache^  1861,  p.  6 
8q.)i  Lassen  {Indische  A  Iterthumtkunde  [2d  ed.],  i,  687 
sq.) ;  Lepsius,  Schwartze,  Benfey,  and  Bunsen,  who,  with 
the  help  of  the  £g}'ptian,  tried  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sult, M.  MUller  and  Steinthal,  who  believe  not  only  in 
the  possibility,  but  also  in  the  probability,  of  such  con- 
nection i  Eugene  Bumouf  and  Pictet,  who  admit  it  with 
some  reserve.  To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  As- 
coli,  R.  V.  Raumer,  Renan,  and  more  especially  that  of 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  who,  in  his  work  (the  latest,  so  far 
as  we  know)  Studien  iiber  indoffermanisch  -  aemitische 
Wurzelvenoandisckaft  (Leips.  1873),  has  not  only  given 
a  retvmi  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  and  a  list  of 
their  works,  but  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  re- 
lationship. Whether  his  researches  will  bring  more 
light  into  the  chaos  of  opinions,  and  prove  themselves 
more  acceptable,  is  yet  to  be  seen.    See  Philology. 

VI.  Literature. — See,  besides  the  articles  "Shemitic 
Languages"  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  and  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible^  the  introductions  of  Bleek,  Keil,  and  HHver- 
nick ;  Renan,  Histoire  Gmerale  et  Systeme  Compare  des 
Laiufues  Semiiiques  (4th  ed.  Paris,  1863)j  the  literature 
as  given  in  Delitzsch's  Studien ;  the  introductions  to  the 
Hebrew  grammars  of  Gesenins,  Bottcher,  Preiswerk,  and 
Bickell  (Engl,  transl.  by  Curtiss  [Leips.  1877]).  The  lit- 
erature on  the  different  languages  is  found  under  their 
respective  heads  in  this  Cydopadia  and  supplemented 
in  this  article.  The  more  recent  will  be  found  in 
Friederici's  Bibliofheca  Orientalis  (London,  1876-78). 
(RP.) 

Shemoneh  Esreh  (nnrr  ns'i^ais)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  eighteen  benedictions,  called  TepkiUah,  or  prayer 
ttar  i^ox^lVt  which  every  Israelite  is  bound  to  say 
every  day.  They  constitute  a  very  important  part 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  in  their  present  form 
roost  have  originated  about  A.D.  100,  although  many 
parts  belong  to  the  ante-Christian  period.  In  the  pres- 
ent form  there  are  nineteen  instead  of  eighteen,  one 
having  been  added  by  Samuel  the  Little  (q.  v.)  against 
the  Sadducees,  the  so-called  C^pinxn  PiDin  or 
D*^3'^SSl  ns")3,  i.  e.  the  prayer  against  the  Minim,  a 
name  applied  to  Christiana.  These  benedictions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  (■^1'^3)  •*  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  and 

the  God  of  onr  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great  God  I  powerful 
and  tremendons,  the  most  high  God!  bountiinlly  dis- 
pensing benefits,  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  who,  reniem- 
nering  the  piety  of  the  fathers,  wilt  send  a  redeemer  to 
their  poi*terity  'for  his  name's  sake  in  love.  Remember 
ns  unto  life,  O  King  I  thon  who  dellghtetut  in  life,  and 
write  ns  iu  the  book  of  life  for  thy  sake,  O  G(»d  of  life. 
O  Kine,  thou  art  onr  Supporter,  Sttvionr.  and  Protector. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord !  the  shield  of  Abraham." 


2.  C^ISA  nPK)  "Then, O  Lord!  art  forever  powertel; 

thou  restorest  life  to  the  dead,  and  art  mightv  to  saire; 
t<u8taiuiug  by  thy  benevolence  the  living,  aua  by  itatee 
nbundnnt  mercies  animating  the  dead ;  Hnppi>rtiDg  tito£« 
that  fall,  healiug  the  sick,  setting  at  liberty  those  that  are 
in  bonds;  and  performe«t  thy  faithful  words  nntn  ttuw^ 
that  sleep  in  the  dust?  Who  is  like  auto  thee,  O  Lord! 
most  mighty?  or  who  may  be  compared  with  thee,  ib« 
King  who  kiUeth  and  aeaiu  reft^ireth  life,  and  cao^eUi 
PHlvution  to  flonrii«h  ?  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  mo«t  i»«frcl- 
ful  Father !  who  rememberest  thy  creatures  to  lifis.  Tboi 
art  also  faithful  to  revive  the  dead.  Bleaaed  art  ihoo,  u 
Lf>rd,  who  revivest  the  dead."* 

8.  (t:?1ip  nnK)  *'Thou  art  holy,  and  holy  is  thy  naBs. 

and  the  saints  praise  thee  daily.  Selah.  Blessed  art  tb<m^ 
O  Lord,  holy  God !  We  will'  sanctify  thy  name  io  the 
world,  as  thy  sanctiflers  in  the  heavens  above ;  as  it  fs 
written  by  the  hands  of  thy  prophet.  And  one  called  na:«t 
another  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  O  Lord  of  Hoeta !  tb<s 
whole  earth  is  fall  of  his  srlory.    And  again»t  each  oifa^r 


with  blessings  they  say,  Bieesed  be  the  gioiy  of  the  Lord, 
from  his  place.  And  in  thy  holy  wonl  thoa  taa»t  written, 
saying,  the  Lord  shall  reign  forever,  thy  God  in  Zion,  from 
generation  to  generation.  Praise  ye  Uie  Lord.  Unto  all 
generations  we  will  declare  thy  greatness,  and  to  all  ecer- 
niiy  we  will  sanctify  thy  holiness;  and  thy  praice,Ootir 
God !  »hall  not  de{>art  from  onr  months,  for  ever  and  ever: 
for  thou  art  Almighty,  great  and  holy  King !  blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  the  God  most  holy  !** 

4.  C\^'^n  nnM)  "Thou  favoreat  mankind  witb  know!- 

edge  and  teachest  them  understanding.  Thon  hast  It- 
vorvd  ns  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  law,  and  thoa  ha^t 
tansrht  ns  to  perform  the  statutes  o'f  thy  iiHll ;  and  tb<»s 
hasl  made  ns  a  division,  O  Lord  onr  God  I  between  the 
holy  and  the  profane,  between  light  and  darknewv  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  nations,  and  between  the  seventh 
day  and  the  six  days  of  work.  O  our  Father,  oar  Kiuc! 
let  ns  rest  in  peace  on  those  days  which  approach  towarai 
nfi,  ftee  from  all  sins,  and  clean  from  all  iuiqniiler,  ae^l 
make  ns  steadfast  in  thy  fear.  And  let  a?  be  favored  wirh 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Blessed  art  thoa, 
O  Lord,  the  favorer  of  knowledge." 

6.  03*^212911)  "Return  us,  O  our  Father !  to  the  obserr- 

ance  of  thy  law,  and  draw  ns  near,  O  onr  Khi^I  to  ibr 
service;  and  convert  us  to  thee  by  perfect  repentance. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  vonchsafest  repentanoeL** 

6.  (n?0)  "  Forgive  us,  we  beseech  thee,  O  oar  Father  I 

for  we  have  sinned;  pardon  us,  O  onr  King :  fur  we  h^rt 
transgresi^ed ;  for  thou  art  ready  to  pardon  and  tt«  for^i^e. 
Blessed  art  thoa,  O  Lord  I  who  art  gracioos,  and  ready  u 
pardon." 

7.  (HK*^)  "Oh,  look  npon  oar  afflictions,  we  beseech  tfaee. 

and  plead  onr  canse ;  and  redeem  ns  speedily  for  ibe  sake 
of  thy  name ;  for  thon  art  a  mighty  Redeemer.  Ble^ed 
art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  redeemest  Israel." 

8.  OSXB^)  "  Heal  ns,  O  Lord !  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 

save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved ;  for  thoa  art  oar  praise 
Oh,  grant  ns  a  perfect  cure  for  all  onr  wounds :  for  thoa  an 
an  omnipotent  Klne,  a  merciful  and  faith tbl  phyvidaiL 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  I  who  healest  the  diseases  of  ihj 
people  Israel." 

9.  03'^b5  T^a)  "O  Lord  onr  God  I  bless  this  year 

for  ns,  as  also  every  species  of  its  fruits  for  onr  benefit : 
and  bestow  (in  umiter  say^  dew  and  rain  for)  a  hle^ani; 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Oh,  satisfy  us  with  thy  good- 
ness, and  bless  this  year  as  other  good  and  fraitfoi  yea{& 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord !  who  blessest  the  yem%.** 

10.  (2?pr)  "Oh,  sound  the  great  comet,  as  a  signal  tar 

onr  freedom ;  hoist  the  banner  to  collect  oar  captives,  su 
that  we  may  all  be  enthered  together  from  the  foar  c>ir- 
ners  of  the 'earth.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord!  who  galh- 
erest  together  the  outcasts  of  thy  people  laraeL** 

11.  (iia**U7n)  "Oh,  restore  our  Judges  as  aforetlrae,  asid 

onr  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning :  remove  firom  ns  sop- 
row  and  sighing.  O  Lord !  reign  thoa  alone  over  os  in 
kindness  and  mercy ;  and  Justify  us  in  Judgment.  BTe««ed 
art  thon,  O  Lord  I  the  King  who  loveth  rignteoosness  and 
justice." 

12.  (D"<3'^l9b^b*))  *'And  let  there -be  no  hope  for  the 


calnmniators,  let  all  heretics  (Minim)  speedily  paas  away, 
and  let  all  thine  enemies  be  cut  off.  Speedily  root  api,  bivaJL 
down,  and  tear  up  the  wicked,  and  lay  them  low  s|)eedny, 
in  onr  days :  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  breaketh  down  tfa« 
enemies,  and  layeth  low  the  wicked.**  (I^his  prayer  is 
altered  iu  most  editions  of  the  Jewish  Prayer-book.) 

18.  (O'^pinsn  hs)  "O  Lord  our  6«idi  may  thy  tei- 

der  mercy  be  moved  towards  the  Jast,  the  pious,  and  the 
elders  of  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  reranaat  of 
their  scribes,  the  pious  proselytes,  as  also  towards  ns: 
and  bestow  a  good  reward  nnto  all  who  faJthfnllv  pat 
their  trust  iu  thy  name ;  and  grant  that  oor  ponkn  may 
ever  be  with  them,  so  that  we  may  not  be  pat  to 
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r«>T  we  tnut  In  tbee.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  art 
the  support  and  confldence  of  the  jast." 

14.  (C^bo^nb*^)  "  Oh,  be  merci fully  pleaded  to  return  to 

Jemaalem,  thy  city :  and  dwell  therein,  ae  thoa  hast  prom- 
i«>«d.  Oh«  rebaild  it  shortly,  even  in  oar  days,  a  structure 
of  everlastiog  fame,  uud  t>peedily  establie>h  the  ihrone  of 
David  thereon.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord !  who  rebuildest 
Jemsalem.'* 

15.  (nC2C  PK)  "Ob,  cause  the  offspring  of  thy  servant 

David  speedily  to  flourish,  and  let  his  horn  be  exalted  in 
thy  salvation ;  for  we  daily  hope  for  thy  salvation.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord  1  who  causest  the  horn  of  salvation  to 
lloariiih.'* 

1«.  (tabnp  5T:0)  "Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God ! 

Oh,  have  compassion  and  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  our 
prtyers  with  mercy  and  favor;  for  thon  art  omnipotent. 
Thon  hearkenest  to  prayers  and  supplications,  and  trom 
iliy  presence,  O  onr  King  I  dismiss  us  uoi  empty ;  for  thon 
he~tre«t  the  prayers  of  ihy  people  Israel  in  mercy.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  hearkenest  unto  prayers.*' 

17.  (n:!'^)  "Graciously  accept,  O  Lord  onr  God!  thy 

people  Israel,  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers.  Restore 
the  service  to  ihe  inner  part  of  thine  house;  and  accept 
<»r  the  bumt-nfferings  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers  with  love 
and  favor.  And  may  the  service  of  Israel,  ihy  people,  be 
ever  pleasing  lo  thee.  Oh  that  onr  eyes  may  behold  thy 
rf  tnrn  to  ZIon  with  mercy.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord ! 
vbho  restorest  thy  divine  presence  unto  Zion." 

IS.  (C^^IQ)  "We  bow  down  l)efore  thee,  because  thon 

art  Jehovah,  our  God,  and  the  God  of  onr  fathers  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  Rock  of  our  lives,  the  Shield  of  onr  salva> 
liou  art  thon,  fmm  generation  to  generation.  We  will 
bless  thee,  and  show  forth  thy  praises  for  these  our  lives, 
which  are  in  thv  hand,  and  for  onr  sonls,  which  we  com- 
mit to  thee,  ana  for  thy  wondrous  works,  which  we  wit- 
ness every  day;  for  thy  marvellous  doings  and  ihy  mer- 
cies at  all' times — evening,  morning,  and  noon.  Gnicions 
0<xl !  because  thy  mercies  are  without  intunds ;  merciful 
L*>rd  1  because  thy  kindnesses  are  never  done,  we  trust  in 
thee  lo  all  eternity." 

19.  (Q*)bo  Q^'D)  "Oh,  grant  peace,  happiness,  and  bless- 

^^S^  ^ace,  favor,  and  mercy  unto  ns,  and  all  thy  i>eople 
l^rrteT;  bless  no,  even  all  of  us  to<;eiher,  O  our  Father! 
with  the  light  of  thy  countenance;  for  by  the  litrht  of  thy 
cooiiteuance  ha!«t  thou  given  ns,  O  Lord  <mr  God,  the  law 
t>f  life,  tienevolent  luve,  rlghieousnens,  ble.xshi;:,  mercv, 
life,  and  peace ;  and  may  it  please  thee  to  bless  thy  people 
Israel  at  ail  times  with  thy  i>eace." 

In  the  prayer-twoks  of  the  so-called  Reformed  Jews, 
theae  benedictions  and  all  such  as  allude  to  the  bring- 
ing back  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Messiah  have  under- 
gt>ne  very  great  changes.  The  tirst  and  last  three  are 
ci»nsidered  to  be  the  most  ancient.  They  are  undoubt- 
etlly  of  the  Sopherite  age,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just.  The  others  belong  to  five  or 
six  epochs,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  t>enediction8  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna, 
ItasA  kash-ShamiA,  c  iv  ^  Berachoth,  iv,  8 ,  Tosiphta 
Berachofh,  c.  iii ;  Jerusalem  Berachath,  c  ii ,  MegiUa, 
17  a.  See  Zunz,  GottesJietutliche  Vortraye  der  Juden, 
p.  367  sq.;  SchUrer,  LeArbuch  der  neuttaiamefttliscAen 
Zeit^schicAie^  p.  499  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SJiem-Tob  (SS:)  od,  i.  e.  pood  ftame),  a  name 
citmnion  to  Aiany  Jewish  writers,  of  whom  we  mention 
the  following: 

1.  Bkn- Abraham  Ibn-Gaon,  a  famous  Cabalist,  bom 
1283,  died  about  1332,  the  author  of  many  Cabalistic 
worics. 

2.  Bbx-Shem-Tob,  who  died  in  1430,  is  the  author 
of  nai^xn  IBD,  or  the  Book  of  Faithfulness,  in 
which  be  attacks  the  Jewish  philosophers  Aben-Ezra, 
Maimonides,  Levi  l>en-Ger8hon,  etc.,  and  denounces  the 
students  of  philosopliy  as  heretics,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  salvation  of  Israel  depends  npon  the  Cat>- 
ala.  He  also  wrote  nninn  br  moTl,  or  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  th^  feasts  and  fasts,  etc.,  in  which  the 
Cabalistic  doctrines  are  fuUy  propounded. 

3.  Ihaac  Shai'but,  a  native  of  Tudela.  He  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  physician,  and  Talmudist,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  '(nz  pX,  The  Touchstone,  a 
polemical  work  against  Christianity,  inveighing  bitterly 
a^nst  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  tran- 
aubatantiation,  etc    One  portion  of  the  book  consists 


of  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Hebrew, 
said  to  be  so  unfairly  performed  that,  among  other 
faults,  the  names  in  the  genealogy  are  grossly  mis- 
spelled, and  are  therefore  of  no  avail  for  comparison 
with  the  Old  Test.  To  each  chapter  are  subjoined 
questions  for  Christians  to  answer.  An  appendix  to  the 
work  is  called  "  Replies  to  Alfonso  the  Ajjostate."*  The 
MS.  is  still  in  Rome,  and  dated  at  Turiasso,  Old  Castile, 
1340.  He  also  wrote  Remarks  on  Aben-Ezraa  Comment 
tary  on  the  Favo  under  the  title  HS^^B  n3E2C,  and  The 
Garden  of  Pomegranates,  0^31731  OHIB,  explaining  the 
allegories  of  the  Talmud. 

See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  259,  265  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Di- 
zionario  Storico,  p.  289, 301  sq. ;  id.  Bibl,  Jud,  A  ntichrist. 
p.  103  sq.;  Ginsbu^g,  The  Kabalah,  p.  Ill,  122;  Lindo, 
Hisloi'y  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  159;  Finn,  Sephardim, 
p.  308  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  127 ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  viii,  23  sq. ;  Cassel,  l^rbuch  der 
jiid,  Gesch.  u.  Literatur,  p.  283, 257, 302, 804, 316.    (B.  P.) 

Shemu'el  (Heb.  ShemueV,  h^'TQXD,  heard  of  God, 

the  same  as  Samuel  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  three  He- 
brews. 

1.  (Sept.  YdXanovX.)  Son  of  Ammihud  and  com- 
missioner from  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  among  those  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  divide  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
20).    B.C.  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  £a/zov^X.)  A  more  correct  Anglicism  (I 
Chron.  vi,  38)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
(q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'Icra/iov^X.)  A  descendant  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar,  among  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  in  David's 
time  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).    aC.  1014. 

Shen  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hash-Shen,  "ttjn,  the  tooth ; 
Sept.  rj  traXuXa ,  \*ilg.  Sen),  a  place  mentioned  only  in 
I  Sam.  vii,  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  st<>ne  Ebenezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of  the 
Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  "  l>elow  Beth- 
car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  "between  the  Mizpah 
and  between  the  Shen."  The  Targum  has  Shittna.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  render  both  Beth- 
car  and  Shen  by  Beit-Jasan,  evidently  following  the 
Sept.,  which  appears  to  have  read  ■(©"',  yashan,  i.  e.  old. 
The  name  indicates  not  a  village,  but  merely  a  sharp 
rock  or  conspicuous  crag  in  the  vicinity,  like'  Seneh  (1 
Sam.  XI V,  4).    See  Ebunbzeb. 

Shena'zar  (Heb.  Shenatstsar" ,  "^^r^"^,  fiery  tooth 
[Gesenius],  or  splendid  leader  [FUrst];  Sept.  ^avtoap 
V.  r.  ^E^vatap),  fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king 
Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiakim,  born  during  bis  captivity  (1 
Chron.  iii,  18).    B.C.  post  606. 

She'nir  (Heb.  Shenir',^^^^  [so  in  Deut.  iii,  9; 
Cant.  IV,  8,  but  in  1  Chron.  v,  23 ,  Ezek.  xxvii,  5,  Semr\ 
^■^5b],  Gesenms,  "coat  of  mail,  or  cataract;''  FUrst, 
'*eithera  projectnig  mountain-;>e<ii&  or  snoto-mountain  ;** 
Sept,  YMvip  V.  r.  £€V€ip),  the  Amoritish  name  for  the 
mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  (Dent,  iii,  9,  Ezek. 
xxvii)  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hemwn,  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians Sirion ;  or  perhaps  it  was  a  name  rather  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  than  for  the  whole.  In  1  Chron. 
v,  23,  and  Cant,  iv,  8,  Hermon  and  it  are  mentioned  as 
distinct.  Abulfetia  (ed.  Kohler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Ge- 
senius) reports  that  the  part  of  Antilebanon  north  of 
Damascus— that  usually  denominated  Jebel  esh-Shurky, 
*'the  East  Mountain"— was  in  his  day  called  Senir. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  Ezekicl  is  singular.  In  describ- 
ing Tyre  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed,  if  the  or- 
dinary Israelitish  name  (Hermon)  were  discarded.  That 
it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the 
name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  original  significance  as  an 
Amoritish  name,  and  was  employed  without  that  re- 
striction. The  Targum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chron.  v,  23  (ed. 
Beck)  renders  Senir  by  ^nB  "^l?^'''?  11M,  of  which  the 
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inost  probable  translation  is  "  the  mountain  of  the  plains 
of  the  Perizzites."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins  the  text 
is  altered  to  ^n^D  '^■^DO  73, "  the  mountain  that  cor- 

rupteth  fruits,"  in  agreement  with  the  Targums  on  Deut. 
iii.  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Sirion. 
Which  of  these  is  the  original  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
now  to  decide.  The  former  has  the  slight  considera- 
tion in  its  favor  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned 
as  "  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have  been 
connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites;  or  the 
reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice,  as  that  of 
the  Samaritan  version  of  Deut.  iii,  9  appears  to  have 
done. — Smith.     See  Amtiliba2«u8. 

She61,  V^^^.  This  Hebrew  name  for  "the  place 
*if  departed  spirits,"  and  the  *'  state  of  the  dead,"  is  usetl 
in  a  variety  of  senses  by  the  writers  of  the  Old.  Test., 
which  it  is  desirable  to  investigate,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticles Hell,  Hades,  etc.,  for  the  general  opinions  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  continuance  of  existence  after 
death. 

I.  Sigmfication  of  the  Word. — The  word  is  usually 
said  to  be  derived  from  ^KIS,  shadlj  "  to  ask  or  seek," 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  metaphorical 
signification  as  the  orau  rapax  of  the  Latins,  or  "  the 
insatiable  sepulchre"  of  English  writers.  This  etymol- 
ogy^ however,  is  rather  uncertain,  and  no  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cognate  Sheniiiic  languages,  for,  though 
the  word  occurs  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  its  use  is  too 
indeterminate  to  afford  any  clue  to  its  origin.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  determine  its  meaning  from  the  con- 
text of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. 

The  first  is  (Gen.  xxxvii,  35)  -  "And  (Jacob)  said,  I 
will  go  down  into  the  grave  (nb^'j,  sheolah)  unto  my 
son  mourning."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  ob- 
viously given  in  the  translation.  There  is  rather  more 
difficulty  in  Numb,  xvi,  80,  where  Moses  declares  that 
Korah  and  his  company  shall  go  down  alive  into  skeol 

(nbk^,  sheolah) J  and  in  ver.  33,  which  describes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  But  on  referring  to  Deut. 
xxxii,  22,  we  find  that  sheol  is  used  to  signify  **  the  un- 
derworld." "  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  it 
shall  bum  to  the  lowest  hell"  (n'^nnn  bixr,  ahedl  techi- 
thith);  to  which  the  sequel  gives  the  following  paral- 
lelism: "It  shall  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains."  Hence  it  would  appear  that.,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Korah's  punishment,  sheol  simply  means  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  does  not  imply  a  place  of  tor- 
ment. In  2  Sam.  xxii,  6  the  English  version  stands 
thus:  "The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about {  the 
snares  of  death  prevented  nie."  The  English  word 
"  hell"  (from  the  Saxon  helti, "  to  conceal")  does  not  here 
mean  a  place  of  torment,  as  will  at  once  appear  from  a 
literal  translation  of  the  passage  in  which  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  Hebrew  is  preserved.  "The  snares  of  sheol 
(bixd  "^ban,  chebleg  sheM)  encompassetl  me,"  "The 

•  •     •  ■       ■ 

nets  of  death  {T^yQ  "^CTplQ,  moheshey  mdreth)  came 
upon  me."  Thus  viewed,  it  appears  that  "the  snares 
ofsheol^*  are  precisely  equivalent  to  "  the  nets  of  death." 
In  Job  xi,  8,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  belief — 
common  among  ancient  nations — that  there  is  a  deep 
and  dark  abysss  beneath  the  surface  of  the  eart-h,  ten- 
anted by  departed  spirits,  but  not  necessarily  a  place 
of  torment : 

Cnnsii  thou  explore  the  deep  things  of  God? 
C>instthoQ  comprehend  the  whole  power  of  the  Almighty? 
Higher  than  he?tveii !    What  cauKt  thou  do? 
Deeper  than  shwU   What  canst  ihou  know? 

Again  (xxvi,  6,  6),  in  the  description  of  God's  omnip- 
otence : 

She'd  is  open  before  him, 

And  there  is  no  covering  for  the  region  of  the  dead. 

In  Isa.  xiv,  9,  "  Shedl  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming,"  the  meaning  of  the  prophet 


is,  that  when  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  nisomUe  file 
he  is  predicting,  should  go  down  into  the  underwortd, 
or  shedlj  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  would  there  rise  op  t« 
meet  him  with  contumely  and  insult.  Our  Engibk 
version  in  this  passage  renders  shedl  "•  hell  ;**  bat,  clrar- 
ly,  the  place  of  torment  cannot  be  meant,  for  it  is  aid 
in  ver.  18  that  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  repose  » 
fflory  there — that  is, "  rest  in  their  sepulchres,  snirouiMi- 
ed  by  all  the  enugns  of  splendor  which  the  Eastern  na- 
tions were  accustomed  to  place  around  the  bocfies  of  de> 
ceased  kings.** 

These  and  many  other  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  sufficiently  prove  that  a  belief  in  futurity  tif 
existence  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  bat  that  U 
was  unfixed  and  indeterminate.  It  is  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  determine  whether  the  term 
irAeo/,  when  used  in  a  menacing  form,  impliea  the  idea 
of  future  punishment  or  premature  death.  Hence,  whtk 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  with  the  Articles  of  the  Cborirk 
of  England,  that  **  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  merrly 
to  transitor}'  promises,"  we  see  that  only  thrrragh  the 
Gospel  were  "  life  and  immortality'  broogiit  to  lij^t.* 

11.  Is  Shedl  a  Place  f — Acooitling  to  the  noii«»ns  <>f 
the  Jews,  sheol  was  a  vast  receptacle  where  the  »r«l> 
of  the  dead  existed  in  a  separate  state  until  the  refvt- 
rection  of  their  bodies.  The  region  <if  the  blcaacd  dur- 
ing this  interval,  or  the  inferior  paradise,  they  sapp(««d 
to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  this  receptacle;  while  l*^ 
neath  was  the  abyss,  or  Gehenna  (Tartarus),  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  subjected  to  puuishoient. 

The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  doetricc 
of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  hsN 
first  and  last,  excited  no  small  amount  of  disens»ii«. 
It  is  a  doctrine  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nooa- 
inal  Christian  Church ;  and  it  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  wbirh 
there  would  be  no  ground  but  for  this  interpretatioo 
of  the  word  Hades,  The  question,  therefore,  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  word.  Al  the 
first  view  the  classical  signification  would  seem  to  §n^ 
port  the  sense  above  indicated.  On  further  ooosiden- 
tion,  however,  we  arc  referred  back  to  the  Hebrew  shttM; 
for  the  Greek  term  did  not  come  to  the  Hebrews  fn^a 
any  classical  source  or  with  any  classical  meanings,  but 
through  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  their  own  wurd; 
and  whether  correctly  translating  it  or  not  is  a  roatter 
of  critical  opinion.  The  word  Hades  is,  therefore,  in  no- 
wise binding  upon  us  in  any  classical  meanings  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it.  The  real  question,  tbcref«ire.  i> 
what  is  the  meaning  which  sA^  bears  in  the  OM  Te^ 
and  Hades  in  the  New  ?  A  careful  examinatitMi  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur  will  probably  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  afibrti  no  real  sanction  t<> 
the  notion  of  an  intermediate  place  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, but  are  used  by  the  inspired  writer*  to  denote 
the  jrrap«— the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  that  they  A^e  also  uactl 
to  signify  heUj  the  abode  of  miserable  spirits.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
they  can  be  shown  to  signify  the  abode  of  ifae  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  either  before  or  alter  the  re^- 
urrection. 

As  already  seen,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
shedl  is,  in  the  Old  Test.,  used  to  signify  the  grave.  bi>-i 
in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in  the  A.  V.  li 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  such  texts  as  Getu 
xxxvii,  85;  xiii,  88;  1  Sam.  ii,  6;  1  Kings  ii,  6;  ^^^^ 
xiv,  13;  xvii.  18, 16;  and  in  numerous  other  passa^? 
in  the  writings  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  pr«)f4iet*w 
But  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons,  and  ws^ 
more  especially  so  by  the  ai^cients,with  awe  and  dnai 
as  being  the  region  of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  wurt 
denoting  it  sotm  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  «Urk 
and  glt>omy  world  which  was  to  be  the  abidiBg-pb>-« 
of  the  miserable.  Where  our  translators  supfiosed  tii» 
word  to  have  this  sense,  they  rendered  it  Inr  ^  hell.* 
Some  of  the  passages  in  which  this  has  been  done  may 
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be  doubtful,  but  there  are  others  of  which  a  question 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi,  8 ;  Paa.  cxxxix,  8;  Amos  ix,  8)  in  which  the  word 
denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  cannot  be  the 
l^rave  nor  the  general  state  or  region  of  the  dead,  but 
helL  Still  more  decisive  are  such  passages  as  Psa.  ix, 
17;  Prov.  xxiii,  9;  in  which  sheSl  cannot  mean  any 
place,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  to  which  the  righteous 
s»  well  as  the  wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of 
the  wicked  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  the 
righteous.  The  only  case  in  which  such  passages  could, 
by  any  possibility,  be  supposed  to  mean  the  grave 
would  be  if  the  grave — that  is,  extinction — were  the 
Jimtl  doom  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  ^'^i/c  is  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  biKIZ)  in  the  Old,  except  that  in  a  less 
proportion  of  cases  can  it  be  construed  to  signify  **  the 
fn^ve."*  There  are  still,  however,  instances  in  which 
it  is  used  in  this  sense,  as  in  Acts  ii,  81 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  65 ; 
but  in  general  the  Hades  of  the  New  Test,  appears  to 
be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  punishments  (e.  g. 
Matt,  xi,  23 ;  xvi,  18 ;  Luke  xvi,  28). 

The  principal  ai^uroents  for  the  intermediate  Hades 
mss  deduced  from  Scripture  are  founded  on  those  pas- 
sages in  which  things  *'  under  the  earth*^  are  described 
as  rendering  homage  to  God  and  the  Saviour  (Phil,  ii, 
10;  Rev.  v,  13.  etc).  If  such  passages,  however,  be 
compared  with  others  (as  with  Rum.  xiv,  10,  11,  etc), 
it  will  appear  that  they  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  which  every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Saviour;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the 
saint}»  will  have  been  already  raised,  and  the  interme- 
diate region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been  deserted. 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  arguments  fur  the 
opinion  under  consideration  is  founded  on  1  Pet.  iii,  19, 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  and  "  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison."  These  spirits  in  prison  are  sup- 
poseti  to  be  the  holy  dead — perhaps  the  virtuous  hea- 
then—imprisoned in  the  intermediate  place,  into  which 
the  soul  of  the  Saviour  went  at  death  that  he  might 
preach  to  them  the  GospcL  This  passage  must  be  al- 
lowed to  present  great  difficulties.  The  most  intelligi- 
ble meaning  suggested  by  the  context  is,  however, 
that  Christ  by  his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  were  diso- 
bedient, and  whosie  spirits  were  thus  in  prison  awaiting 
the  general  deluge.  Even  if  that  prison  were  Hades,  yet 
what  Hades  is  must  be  determined  by  other  passages  of 
Scripture ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is 
Mill  a  prison  for  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment- 
dar.  This  interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjecturally 
deduced  from  this  single  text.    See  Spirits  in  Prison. 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rev.  xx,  14,  which 
de^icribes  ** death  and  Hades**  as  "cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire**  at  the  close  of  the  general  judgment — meaning, 
acconling  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
that  Hades  should  then  cease  as  an  intermediate  place. 
But  this  is  also  true  if  understood  of  the  grave,  or  of 
the  general  intermediate  condititm  of  the  dead,  or  even 
of  hell,  as  once  more  and  forever  reclaiming  what  it 
had  temporarily  yielded  up  for  judgment—just  as  we 
every  day  see  criminals  brought  from  prison  to  judg- 
ment, and,  after  judgment,  returned  to  the  prison  from 
which  they  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  proof  of  Hades  being  an  inter- 
mediate place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  as  incomplete 
till  after  the  resurrection.  This  must  be  admitted ;  but 
it  does  not  thence  follow  that  their  souls  are  previous- 
ly imprisoned  in  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  re- 
gion Ci»rresponding  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Al- 
though at  the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spir- 
its of  the  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven  and  continue  there 
till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that  their  hap- 
piness shall  be  incomplete  luiiU  they  have  received 


their  glorified  bodies  from  the  tomb  and  entered  upon 
the  full  rewards  of  eternitv. 

On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  On  the  ftUerme- 
diute  Place,  in  A  merican  Biblical  RepotHory  for  April, 
1841,  whom  we  have  here  chiefly  fullowe<l;  comp. 
Knapp,  Chriatian  Theoloffy,  §  104;  Meyer,  l)e  Xotione 
Orci  ap.  Hebraot  (Lub.  1793);  fiahrens,  Freim&tkige 
Uniers,  uber  d.  Orhu  d,  IJebrder  (Halle,  1786);  Wit- 
ter, De  Purgatorio  Judaorum  (Helms.  1704);  Journ, 
Sac  Lit.  Oct.  1856. 

Shepard,  David  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcop^  Churcli,  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  2, 1802.  He  professed  conversion  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  received  license  as  a  local  preacher 
when  twenty.  In  1824  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Genesee  Conference.  During  his  active  ministry  he 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  the  Chenango,  Cayuga, 
Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming  districts;  and  also  five 
years  as  chaplain  to  Auburn  state-prison.  In  1878  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  8, 1876.  He  was  for 
some  time  previous  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Confer- 
ence.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferencet,  1877,  p.  59. 

Shepard,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  MethodtHt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y., 
•July  8, 1804,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  a  pro- 
festtion  of  religion.  In  1830  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Black  River  Conference. 
He  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  preaching  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 
1868.  He  was  an  able  defender  of  the  tmth  and  an 
impressive  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
enoes,  1963,  p,  lib. 

Shepard,  Leinria  Morris,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Oneida  Institute  at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y. ; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
Watertown  Presbytery,  Aug.  29, 1838,  and  ordained  and 
insulled  by  the  same  boily  at  Theresa.  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  Febmary,  1839.  In  that  vicinity  he  preached 
for  twelve  years,  occupying  different  localities,  at  The- 
resa and  Plesis,  then  at  Champion,  Smithville,  and 
North  Adams.  In  1850  he  united  with  the  Albany 
Presbytery  and  supplied  the  Church  at  Tribe's  Hill  un- 
til 1852,  when  he  removed  to  Monroe,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  labt  red  until  1858,  when  he  became 
IMistor  of  the  Church  in  Huron,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  In 
every  place  where  he  labored  he  had  more  or  less  ev- 
idence that  his  work  was  owned  by  the  Mw^r  of  the 
vineyard.  He  died  Oct.  16,  1863.  Mr.  Shepard  was 
an  earnest,  diligent,  and  self-denying  minister  of  Christ. 
See  Wilson,  /V«6.  /list,  A  Imanai,  1 865,  p.  1 70.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Shepard,  Mase,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  May  28, 1759.  When  about  twenty-one  3'ears  of 
age  he  was  led  to  Christ,  and  immediately  his  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  the  ministry.  He  preparefl  for 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Conant, 
of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1781, 
and  graduated  in  1785.  He  then  studied  theolc^y 
with  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  of  Taunton,  and  on  Sept. 
19, 1787,  was  settled  at  Little  Compt4in,  R  I.  He  died 
in  perfect  calmness  after  a  short  illness.  Fob.  14,' 1821. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnttls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  265. 

Shepard,  Samuel  (1),  M.D.,  a  Baptist  miniitter, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  June  22, 1 789.  He  studied 
medicine,  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  at  Brent- 
wood, N.  H.,  and  soon  became  distinguished  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  then  turned  his  attention  to  preaching, 
and  in  1771  became  |»astor  of  three  churches,  at  Strath- 
am,  Brentwood,  and  Nottingham,  which  he  had  form- 
ed. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  honored  min- 
isters of  his  denomination,  and  continued  his  labors  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  4,  1815.  He  published  a  number 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
A  f/iei*.  Pulpit,  vi,  135. 
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Shepard,  Samuel  (2),  D.D^  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Portland,  Conn.,  November,  1772. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1793,  and  was  ordain- 
ed, April  30, 1795,  pastor  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  cloee  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  corporations  of  Middlebury  and  Williams  col- 
leges and  vice-president  of  the  latter  until  his  death, 
Jan.  5, 1846.  He  published  a  few  occasional  sermons. 
See  Spnguey  AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  ii,  364. 

Shepard,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Towcester,  near  Northampton,  England, 
Nov.  5, 1605.  His  father  was  a  decided  Puritan,  inso- 
much that  he  removed  to  another  town  for  the  sole  pur^ 
pose  of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical  min- 
istry. Thomas  entered  £manuel  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  pensioner,  in  1619,  and  while  in  college,  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  found  peace  in  Christ.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1623,  and  completed  his  course  of  study 
in  1625.  In  1627,  after  receiving  his  M.A.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Earl^^Colne,  Essex.  He  remained, 
laboring  with  great  success,  for  three  years  and  six 
months.  On  Dec.  16, 1630,  he  was  summoned  to  Lon- 
don to  answer  before  bishop  Laud  for  alleged  irregular 
conduct,  and  was  by  him  forbiddeii^to  exercise  any  min- 
isterial function  in  his  diocese.  Examining  the  vari- 
ous usages  and  ceremonies  to  which  he  was  required 
to  conform,  he  was  lesa  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Es- 
tablishment than  ever.  Summoned  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  bishop,  be  was  required  by  him  to  immediately 
leave  the  place.  He  now  entered  the  family  of  Sir 
liichard  Darley,  iii  Yorkshire,  as  chaplun,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  where  he  also  remained 
about  a  year.  Owing  to  his  Nonconformist  principles, 
he  was  greatly  persecnted,  with  difficulty  avoiding  ar- 
rest, until  Aug.  10,  1635,  when  he  and  his  family  em- 
barked for  America.  He  arrived  in  Boston  Oct.  2, 1635, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Mass,  Here  he  became  pastor  of  a  newly  or- 
ganized Church,  Feb.  1,  1636,  of  which  he  continued  to 
be  the  pastor  until  his  death.  Mr.  Shepard  soon  be- 
came involved  in  the  famous  Antinomian  controversv, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  noted 
synod  by  which  the  storm  was  finally  quelled.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  an  important 
agency  in  originating  and  carrying  forward  the  meas- 
ures resulting  In  the  eatablishment  of  Harvard  College. 
He  died  Aug.  25, 1649.  Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  "  that 
gracious,  sweet,  heavenly -minded,  and  soul -ravishing 
minister,"  which  testimony  is  sustained  by  that  of  many 
others.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works :  New  Eng- 
land's  Lamentation  for  Old  Englands  Errors  ( Lond. 
1645,4to):— rA«*«  Sabbatica  (ibid.  \U9)i—0f  LUur- 
gies,  etc  (1658)  — Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  Opened 
and  Applied  (1659,  fol.).  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works,  with*  a  memoir,  was  published  by  the  Doctrinal 
Tract  and  Book  Society  (Boston,  1853,  3  vols.  12mo). 
For  a  full  list  of  his  works,  see  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Brit, 
<md  A  mer,  A  utftorSf  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  59. 

She'pham  (Heb.  Shepham%  dfi^,  fruitful  [Ge- 
sen.],  or  bare  [FUrst];  Sept.  XEi^fidp  [running  it  on 
into  the  following  word,  with  the  n  directive]),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  specification  by  Moses  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Numb.xxxiv, 
10, 11),  the  first  landmark  from  Hazer-enan,  at  which 
the  northern  boundary  terminated,  and  lying  between 
it  and  Kiblah.  The  ancient  interpreters  (Taig.  Pseudo- 
Jon.,  Saadia)  render  the  name  by  Apameia ;  but  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek 
city  of  that  name  on  the  Orontes,  fifty  miles  below  An- 
tioch,  or  whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias 
or  Dan,  as  Schwarz  affirms  (Palest,  p.  27).  No  trace 
of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direction.  Por- 
ter (^Damascus,  ii,  354)  would  fix  Hazer-enan  at  Ku- 
rj'etein,  seventy  miles  east  -  northeast  of  Damaacus, 


which  would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  diflmot 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of 
Smith.  The  Biblah  m^entioned  in  the  above 
was  not  the  city  of  that  name  in  the  land  of  Hamatii 
(see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc.),  but  a  much  more  aootheni 
one.  See  Riblah.  The  other  more  definitely  known 
localities  adjoining  seem  to  point  out  a  position  fee 
Shepham  not  far  from  the  later  Ccaarea-Phtlippi  (q.T.). 

Shephard,  Paul,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 18(^.  He  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  College,  studied  theology  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, was  licensed  and  ordained  bv  the  Oberiin  Aasoci- 
ation  in  1839,  and  preached  at  the  following  places: 
Richmond  and  Allegan,  Mich.;  in  1^46  at  Medina, 
Mich. ;  in  1851  at  Dover,  Mich.  In  1856  he  visited  Kan- 
sas Territory  and  establbfaed  a  Church  at  Teenaiadi, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Kansas  Presby- 
tery. In  1859  he  returned  to  Monroe  Presbytery,  and 
was  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Dover  and  OaytoQ, 
Mich.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  Nov.  9, 18601 
See  Wilson, Preih,  Hist,  Almanac,  1862,  p.  19o. 

Shephathfah  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).    See  Sukphati- 

AH. 

Shephati'ah  (Heb.  Shephatyak',  fl^ara  [tbrice 
in  the  prolonged  form  Shephatya^hu,  ^H^SB^,  1  Chron. 
xii,  5;  xxvii,  16-,  2  Chron.  xxi,  2'}fjudg«xl  of  Jehotak; 
Sept.  'SM.(^Tia  v.  r.  2a0ariaCt  etc.),  the  nmme  of  a  odo- 
siderable  number  of  Israelites. 

1.  The  Haruphite  (or  descendant  of  Hareph),  and 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).     RC.  1054. 

2.  The  fifth  son  of  David,  bom  of  his  wife  Abital 
during  his  reign  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  4;  1  Chron.  iiL 
3).     B.C.  cir.  1050. 

3.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  phylarch  of  the  Siroeonites 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).     KC  1014 

4.  Last  named  of  the  six  brothers  of  Jehormm,  tb« 
son  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  whom  their  father  endovdl 
richly  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     B.C.  887. 

5.  Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Amariah,  ances- 
tors of  Athaiah  of  the  family  of  Pharez,  son  of  Judsh 
(Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  long  ante'  636. 

6.  Son  of  Reuel  and  father  of  Meshullam,  the  Benja- 
mite chieftain  at  the  time  of  the  captivitv  (I  Chron. 
ix,5,A.V."Shephathiah").    RC.  ante  588."    SeeXaK 

7.  Son  of  Mattan,  and  one  of  the  princes  who  s<{- 
vised  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer.  xxx\iii, 
1).     aC.  589. 

8.  An  Israelite  whose  descendants  (or  perhaps  a  plsce 
whose  inhabitants)  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  an>i 
sevcntv-two  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babv)i<a 
(Ezra  U,  4 ;  Neh.  vii,  9).  RC.  ante  536.  He  is  appar- 
entlv  the  same  with  him  whose  descendants  to  tbe 
number  of  eighty  males  returned,  under  the  leadership 
of  Zebadiah,  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  8).  Whether  be 
was  identical  with  No.  6  is  uncertain. 

9.  One  of  '*  Solomon's  servants'*  whose  deseendanu 
returned  from  Babvlon  under  Zerubl>abel  (Ezra  ii,  97; 
Neh.  vii,  59).     B.C.  ante  536. 

ShephellUl,  Thk  {r^V^T'\,ha^'8ktphdak\the 
low ;  Sept.  17  £c^Xa,  1  Mace  xii,  88 ;  Jerome,  SepkAi, 
in  Onomast.),  the  native  name  for  tbe  southern  dire- 
ion  of  the  low-lying,  flat  district  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  throoghont 
the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  historical  worki, 
and  the  topographical  passages  in  the  prophets,  alvayi 
with  the  article  prefix^,  and  always  denoting  the  saose 
region  (Deut.  i,  7 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  x,  40 ;  xi,  2, 16  a ;  xii,  8; 
XV,  33;  Judg.  i,  9;  1  Kings  x,  27;  i  Chron.  xxvii,  j}<: 
2  Chron.  i,  15;  ix,  27;  xxvi,  10;  xxviii,  18;  Jer.  xrii, 
26 ;  xxxu,  44 ;  xxxiii,  13 ;  Obad.  19 ;  Zech.  vii,  7\  So 
absolute  is  this  usage  that  in  the  single  instance  in  which 
the  word  stands  without  the  article  (Josh,  xi,  16  k)  it  en* 
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dttiUT  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to  above,  but 
the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  In 
each  of  the  above  passages,  however,  the  word  is  treat- 
ed in  the  A«  V.  not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  (Jib 
Campagna,  the  Wolda,  the  Carte,  but  as  a  mere  appelhi- 
ti  ve,  and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  ^  the  valley,"  ^*  the  plain," 
*'  the  low  plains,"  and  **  the  low  country."  How  de- 
structive this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative  may  be 
realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would  be  caused 
in  the  translation  of  an  English  historical  work  into  a 
foreign  tongue  if  such  a  name  as  "  the  Downs"  were 
tendered  by  some  general  term  applicable  to  any  other 
dt!<trict  in  the  country  of  similar  formation.  Fortu- 
iiatelv  the  book  of  Maccabees  has  redeemed  our  version 
fmm  the  charge  of  having  entirely  suppressed  this  in- 
leresting  name.  In  1  Mace  xii,88,  the  name  Sephela 
in  found,  though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which 
was  attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it 
ill  the  Greek  of  the  passage.  Whether  the  name  is 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  shape  in  which 
the  Israelites  encountered  it  on  entering  the  country, 
or  modified  so  as  to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root 
bc'd,  shaphdi, "  to  be  low,"  and  thus  (according  to  the 
constant  tendency  of  language)  bring  it  into  a  form  in- 
telligible to  Hebrews,  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
The  root  to  which  it  is  reUited  is  in  common  use  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated 
more  than  one  proper  name — as  Afespila,  now  known 
MA  Kojfunjik;  el'Mexfale,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  A  rabia,  i,  203, 204) ;  and  Seville, 
originally  lli-»palis^  probably  so  called  from  its  wide 
plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Ford,  Hand-bookfor  Spain), 
The  name  Shephelah  is  retained  in  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century).  It 
wad  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th  centur}'.  Euse- 
bitts,  and  after  him  Jerome  {Onomast,  a.  v.  "  Sephela," 
and  Comm.  on  ObatL),  distinctly  state  that  **  the  region 
round  Eleotheropolis  on  the  north  and  west  was  so 
called.^  In  his  comment  on  Obadiah,  Jerome  appears 
to  extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Emmaus-Nicopolu ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  extend  Sharon  so  far  south  as  to  in- 
clude the  Philistine  cities.  A  careful  investigation 
might  not  improbably  discover  the  name  still  lingering 
about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the  present  day.     See 

PLAl!t. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shephelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list  of 
Joshua  (xv,  3^^-47)  it  contains  forty-three  **  cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  dependent 
<m  them.  Of  these,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  avails  us, 
the  most  northern  was  Ekron,  the  most  southern  Gaza, 
and  the  most  eastern  Nezib  (about  seven  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Hebron).  A  large  number  of  these  towns, 
however,  were  situated  not  in  the  plain,  nor  even  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  central  mountains,  but  in  the 
mountains  themselves.  See  Jarmuth ;  Kkilaii ;  Nkzib, 
etc  This  seems  to  show  either  that,  on  the  ancient 
principle  of  dividing  territory,  one  district  might  in- 
tnide  into  the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shephe- 
lah did  not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to 
do  in  its  accommodated  Hebrew  form.  The  Shephelah 
was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Sloping,  as  it  does,  gently  to  the  sea,  it 
receives  every  year  a  fresh  dressing  from  the  materials 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  behind  it  bv  the  fu- 
rious  rains  of  winter.  This  natural  manure,  aided  by 
the  great  heat  of  iu  climate,  is  suflicient  to  enable  it 
to  reward  the  rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants,  year 
after  year,  with  cropA  of  corn  which  are  described 
by  travellers  as  prodigious.  Thus  it  was  in  ancient 
times  the  com-field  of  Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant 
subject  of  warfare  between  Philistines  and  Israelites, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the 
central  country  were  ruined  by  drought  (2  Kings  viii, 


1-3).  But  it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its 
situation  on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the  She- 
phelah, but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their  en- 
emies from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  however, 
their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the  field 
where  some  of  the  most  hanlly  contested  and  success- 
ful of  their  battles  were  fought.  These  conditions  have 
scarcely  altered  in  modem  times.  Any  invasion  of  Pal- 
estine must  take  place  through  the  maritime  plain,  the 
natural  and  only  road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in 
Napoleon^s  case.  The  Shephelah  is  still  one  vast  corn- 
field, but  the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now 
reduced  to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and 
the  insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by  their  ex- 
tortions to  all  the  industry  of  this  district,  and  driving 
active  and  willing  hands  to  better-governed  regions. — 
Smith.    See  Judah,  Tribe  of. 

This  tract,  as  above  intimated,  comprises  not  so  much 
the  mere  maritime  plain,  but  rather  the  lower  range  or 
spurs  of  the  Judioan  hills  on  the  Mediterranean  side. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  low  hills,  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  of  white,  soft  limestone,  with  great  bands 
of  beautiful  brown  quartz  running  between  the  strata. 
The  broad  valleys  among  these  hills,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  bill -country  proper,  produce  fine  crops 
of  com,  and  on  the  hills  olive-groves  flourish  better 
than  in  either  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  also  the  most  thickly  populated,  and  an- 
cient wells,  and  occasionally  fine  springs,  occur  through- 
out. The  villages  are  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  mud; 
the  ruins  are  so  thickly  spread  over  hill  and  valley  that 
in  some  parts  there  are  as  many  as  three  ancient  sites 
to  two  square  miles.  All  along  the  base  of  these  hills, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  mountains,  important 
places  are  to  be  fband,  such  as  Gath  and  (iezer,  Emroa- 
us  and  Beth-horon,  and  no  part  of  the  country  is  more 
rich  in  Biblical  sites  or  more  famous  in  Bible  history 
(Conder,  Tent  Work  in  PaUstine,  i,  10).  See  Topo- 
graphical Terms. 

Shepherd  (usually  n?*1,  roShf  afifder,  irotfAriv; 
but  substantially  denoted  also  6y  "^J^ISl,  bakery  a  "  herd- 
man,"  Amos  vii,  14;  and  by  ^|?3,  nokedf  a  "sheep-mas- 
ter," 2  Kings  iii,  4;  ''herdman,"  Amos  i,  1).  In  a  no- 
madic state  of  society,  every  man,  from  the  sheik  down 
to  the  slave,  is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  As  many  regions 
in  the  East  are  adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the 
institution  of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents 
and  camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv,  20).  The  progenitors 
of  the  Jews  iu  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  and 
their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  oc- 
cupation of  tending  the  flocks  was  undertaken,  not  only 
by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chiefs  (xxx,  29  sq.;  xxxvii,  12 
sq.),  but  even  by  their  daughters  (xxix,  6  sq.;  Exod.  ii, 
19).  The  Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a 
love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  selecting 
their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren  in  the 
Transjordanic  district  (Numb,  xxxii,  1  sq.).  Hence- 
forward in  Palestine  proper  the  shepherd  held  a  sub- 
ordinate position ;  the  increase  of  agricult4tre  involved 
the  decrease  of  pasturage;  and  though  large  flocks  were 
still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wildemess  of  Judah,  as  about  Carmel  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2),  Bethlehem  (xvi,  11 ;  Luke  ii,  8),  Tekoah  (Amos 
i,  1),  and,  more  to  the  south,  at  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  89), 
the  nomad  life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the  shepherd 
became  one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. The  completeness  of  the  transition  from  the  pas- 
toral to  the  agricultural  state  is  strongly  exhibited  in 
those  passages  which  allude  to  the  presence  of  the  shep- 
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h«ri1's  tent  u  ■  token  oT  daolilion  (e.  g.  Euk.  itxv,4; 
Zfph.  ii,  S).  The  humble  poNCion  ur  the  thephenl  at 
tbe  BBme  pmod  i>  implied  in  [he  nolicea  uf  David's 
wondrous  elevation  (2  Sam.  vii,a ^  Psa.  Ixiviii,  70),  and 
againintlieiieir-depreciiiiiigconreaeinnD('Anitw(vii,l4). 
1'he  Trequent  iiid  bieaulirul  alluainns  la  tbe  sbephenl's  of- 
fice in  the  poetical  porlioni  of  the  Bible  (e.g.  Psa.  xxiii; 
Is*,xl,ll;  xlix,9,ll);  Jei.  ixiii,3,4;  Ezek,  xxxiv,  1 1, 
12. 23),  rather  bespeak  >  period  wben  the  shepherd  had 
become  an  ideal  character,  such  as  the  Roman  poets 
painted  the  pastore  of  Arcadia.     See  Pasturk, 

Tbe  odioe  nf  the  Eaitem  abepherd,  as  described  in  the 
Bible,  was  attended  with  mnch  hardship  and  even  dan- 

(Uen.  xxxi,  40);  his  food  fnquently  consisted  of  the 
precarious  supplies  aSbrded  by  iisture,  such  as  the  frnit 
of  the  "  Bycamore,"  or  Kgyplian  fig  (Amos  vii,  H),  the 
"husks"  of  the  carub-tree  (Luke  xv,  16),  or  perchance 
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feeble  (lis.  xl,  II),  particulariy  in  driruig  Ibem  loiat 
from  the  pasturage  (Gen.  ixliii.  13).     Id  Urge  aub- 

highest  being  styled  "mien"  (xWii,  Gjw  "chttf  il«i>- 
berds"  (I  Pet.  V,  4)i  in  a  royal  hooaefaold  the  title  <tf 
n^aK,  abtir,  "  mighty,"  was  b«stoired  on  the  pemn 
who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi,7).  Great  resppmibil- 
ity  attached  lo  the  office;  for  tbe  chief  shepherd  had 
to  make  good  all  losses  (Gen.  xnxi,  39);  at  ilw  ibik 
time  he  had  a  personal  interest  id  the  flock,  in 


>t  paid  in  mnnej,  but  i 
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(Hati-  iii,  4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  pecies,  such  as  lions, 
wolves,  panthers,  and  bean  (1  Sam.  xvii,34:  Isa.  xxxi, 
4:  Jer.  T,  6;  Amos  iii,  li);  norwas  he  free  from  the  risli 
of  mbbeis  or  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  xxxi,  B9).  To  meet 
these  various  foes  the  ehepbenl's  equipment  consisted 
of  the  following  articles:  ■  mantle,  made  probably  of 
sbeep's-skin  with  the  fieece  oil,  which  he  turned  inude 
out  in  cvid  weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in 
Jer.  xliii,  13  (eomp,  Juv.  siv,  187);  ■  scrip  or  wallet, 
cuiitaiuing  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
Porur,  ItiiBiiucui,  ii,  100);  a  sliiiK,  which  is  still  the 
favorite  weapon  i^  the  Bedawi  shepherd  (I  Sam.  xvii, 
4U;  Biirckliardl,;^MH,i,57);  and,  lastly,  ■  alalT,  which 
serred  the  double  purpose  of  a  weapon  against  foes  and 
a  crook  for  tbe  management  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
40;  Psa.xxiii,4;  Zech.x),?).  If  the  shepherd  was  at 
a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  provided  with  ■  light 
lent  (CanLi,8;  Jer.  xxxv,T),  the  removal  of  whii:h  was 
easily  eflected  (Isa.  xxxviii,  V2).  In  certain  localities, 
moreover,  lowers  were  erected  for  the  double  purpose 
of  spying  ail  enemy  at  a  ilislance  anil  protecting  tbe 
flock ;  such  towere  were  erected  bv  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Chroc.  xxvi,  10;  xm-ii,  4),  wh'Ue  their  existence  in 
earlier  times  is  testified  bv  the  name  Migdal-Eder 
(Gen.  Kxxv,  21 .  A.  V. -' lower  ofEdar;"  Micah  iv,  8, 
A.  V.  "  lower  of  the  flock").     See  Tower. 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd'*  duties  appran  to  have 
been  as  fnllows:  in  the  mi>ming  he  led  forth  his  flock 
from  the  fold  (John  x,  4),  which  he  did  by  going  before 
them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usttal  in  the  Kut ; 
arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched  the  flock  with  the 
anistaiice  of  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1),  and,  shoidd  any  sheep 
stray,  he  had  to  search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ezek. 
xxxiv,  12;  Luke  xv,  4);  he  supplied  them  wilb  water, 

tachedio  wells  (Gen.  xiix,7;  xxx. 38;  Hxod. 
ii,  16;  Psa.xxiii,3);  at  evening  he  brought  them 
back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoneit  them  to  see  that 
iMHie  were  missing,  by  passing  them  "  umler  the 
rod"  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  enclosure 
(Lev.  xxvii,  32i  Ezek.  xx,  37),  checking  each 
■beep  IS  it  passed  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer. 
xxxiii,  13);  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  en-  « 
trance  of  the  fold  thmughout  the  night,  acting 
as  porter  (John  x,S).  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  same  persoo  was  on  duty  both  by  night  and 
by  day;  Jacob,  indeed,  aswrts  this  of  himself 
(Gen.  xxxi,  40),  but  it  would  be  more  probable 
that  I  he  sbeiihenls  took  It  by  lunin,  or  tjiatthey 
kept  watch  fur  a  portion  only  of  the  night,  as 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  in 
Luke  ii,  8,  rendered  in  tha  A.  V.  "keeping 
watch."  rather  "  keeping  the  watches"  (0uXoo- 
iroi-re£  fvXiutnt)-  ''"he  shepherd's  office  thus 
required  great  walehfulneM,  particubrly  by 
night  (Luke  ii,  H;  oomp.  Nah.  iii,  18).  It  also 
ivqulied  lenderiivM   luwalUs   tbe  young   and 


amountoftheprodnce  (xxx,82;  lOir. : 

of  tbe  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one;  he  may  pa- 

stmmcnt  (1  Sam.  xvi,  IB ;  Job  xxi,  12;'  xxx.  31),  i>  )•« 
modem  representative  still  occasionally  doe*  (Woitah^I, 
Sgiia,  i,  234).  He  also  bad  his  periudical  eottruin- 
meala  at  the  shearing-time,  which  was  celebrated  be  s 
general  gathering  of  the  neighborhood  fur  fmiiriiict 
(Gen.xxxi,19i  xxxviii,  12;  2  Sam.  xili.33);  buL^n- 
erally  speaking,  the  life  must  hare  been  bul  dull  Xm 
did  itconduce  to  gentleness  of  manners;  rival  shepbmli 
contended  for  the  possession  or  the  use  of  water  niib 
great  acrimony  (Geu.  xxi,  Sf>;  ixvi.  90  sq. ;  Eiad,ii 
17);  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  iIhk 

lime  until  their  turn  comes  (Burdihardt,  Syiia,  p.  Q}. 
-^mitb.    See  Skkep. 

Large  flacks  of  sheep  and  goata  oflen  constitnied  tht 
chief  wealth  of  patriarchal  Limea.  Job  possessed  setTs 
thousand  sheep  (Job  i,  3).  and  Nabal  three  Ihnnsawi 
sheepanda  thousand  goals  (1  Sam.xxv,S).  Atihcpns- 
ent  day  both  sheep  and  goats  usually  intermingle  in  il>? 
■■me  flock  for  pasturage,  in  the  vallej-s  ai>d  on  ibr  bilb 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxx,  36).    In  one  Arab  encampnim 

the  liuer  being  the  most  numerous;  and  the  pionw  i' 
milking  was  going  on  at  four  o'clock  in  the  moniiiij% 
The  Arabs  have  few  cows.  In  Ueul.  xxxii,  14.  iSi»tt.'a 
his  farewell  song,  represents  Jehovah  as  baring  fed  Imel 
with  "butter  of  kine  animiliv/tirrp!"  and  the  apoMk 
asks,  "  Who  feedeth  a  Hock,  and  eaieth  not  of  tbe  milk 
orihefiock?"{lCor.  ix,  7).  "  It  shall  eume  lo  p»  n 
that  day  that  a  man  shall  nourish  a  young  cow  and  i>i' 
sheep ;  and  it  shall  come  lo  pass,  for  the  nbaudann  vi 
milk  that  they  shall  give,  that  he  shall  eat  butter;  tM 
butter  and  honey  shall  everv  one  eat  that  is  left  in  tbr 
Und"  (Isa.  vii,  21, 22).  Hen:  the  milk  is  the  pndiKtkii 
of  Ihe  sheep  as  well  as  of  the  cow.     See  Milk. 

The  hatted  of  the  Egyptians  lowanls  shepherds  (Go. 
xlvi,  34)  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  ihrar  cunmir' 
fur  tbe  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  valKil 
neither  for  food  (Plutarch,  Vt  It.  72)  iior  g. 
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sacrifice  (Herod,  ii,  42),  the  only  district  where  they 
were  offered  being  about  the  Natron  lakes  (Strabo,  xvii, 
H()3).  It  may  have  been  increased  by  the  memory  of 
the  shepherd  invasion  (Herod,  ii,  128).  Abundant  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the 
low  position  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Kirypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  169).    See  Hyksos. 

The  terra  "shepheni"  is  applied  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  princes  (Isa.  xliv,  28;  Jer.  ii,  8;  iii,  15;  xxii, 
22 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  2,  etc.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi,  5,  8,  ItJ), 
teachers  (Eccles.  xii,  11).  and  to  Jehovah  himself  (Gen. 
xlix,  24 ;  Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1) ;  to  the  same  effect  are 
the  references  to  "  feeding"  in  Gen.  xlviii,  15;  Psa.  xxviii, 
9;  llos.  iv,  16.  The  prophets  often  inveigh  against  the 
shepherds  of  Israel,  against  the  kings  who  feed  them- 
selves and  neglect  their  flocks;  who  distress,  ill-treat, 
seduce,  and  lead  them  astray  (see  Ezek.  xxxiv,  10  sq. ; 
Numb,  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  xxii,  17;  Isa.  xl,  11;  xliv, 
28;  Judith  xi,  15).     See  Pastor. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas.  A  book  entitled  The  Shep- 
kerd^  ascribed  to  Uermas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  became  generally  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  For  an  account 
of  its  contents,  credibility,  etc.,  see  Hkrmas. 

Shepherd,  Ordbr  op  the  Good.  The  "  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  "  Eudist  Sisters,"  were 
founded  at  Caen,  in  Kormandy,  in  1641,  by  abbe  Jean 
Eudes.  In  1885  a  modification  of  the  rule  enabling 
them  to  take  charge  of  penitent  women  was  introduced 
at  Angers,  the  esublishment  there  becoming  known  as 
the  '♦  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  They  were  in- 
tro<iuced  into  the  United  States  in  1849.  The  "  Sisters 
of  (3ur  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  and  "  Sisters  of  the 
<;ood  Shepherd,"  and  "  Religious  of  the  Good  Shepherd," 
are  apparently  of  the  same  congregation,  which,  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  names,  is  reported  from  four- 
teen establishments  in  nine  states.  These  are  in  New 
York,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  two  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Franklin,  O. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St. 
Louis,  MOb ;  Chicago,  111. ;  St.  Paid,  Minn.  They  have 
Magdalen  asylums  for  maidens,  industrial  schools  for 
rpciaiming  yoang  truant  girls,  protectories  for  young 
girU,  reformatories  for  girls,  and  parochial  schools.  The 
nitraber  of  sisters,  novitiates,  and  lay-sisters  is  probably 
fnim  350  to  400,  with  2500  or  more  penitents  and  girls 
under  their  charge.  The  "  Third  Order  of  St.  Teresa, 
05m|>osed  of  reformed  penitents  who  remain  for  life," 
and  reported  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  appears  to  be 
under  the  supervision  and  patronage  of  this  community. 
See  Bamum,  Ronutnism,  etc,  p.  828. 

Shepherd,  Jacob  R.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Halifax.  Pa.,  April  8, 1788.  He  was 
converted  in  1814,  admittefl  into  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1821,  and  served  the  Church 
effectively  until  1880,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  As  his  strength  per- 
mitted, he  still  went  about  doing  good.  He  died  Sept. 
4,  IH46.  Mr.  Shepherd  possessed  powers  of  mind  above 
mediocrity,  was  a  good  and  useful  preacher,  and  died  in 
the  faitlu     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  iv,  100. 

Shepherd,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiiicopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  14, 
1^2.  In  1833  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835,  and  elder 
ill  1837.  He  continued  to  labor  without  intermission  un- 
til seized  with  an  illne^  which  terminated  his  life,  May 
22,  I800.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  1856,  p.  41. 

Shepherd,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  7,  1789. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Illinois  about  1823,  and 
received  on  trial  into  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1836. 
Hi!«  ministerial  labor  lasted  twenty-four  years;  and  in 
I'^'OO  the  Southem  Illinois  Conference  granted  him  a 
superannuated  relation.     He  died  about  twenty  days 


after,  in  November,  1800.  He  was  "  a  faithful  minister, 
remarkable  for  his  punctuality,  and  greatly  beloved." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1861,  p.  217. 

Shepherd,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1851.  Of  frail  health,  he  husbanded  his  pow- 
ers, and  was  thus  able  to  somewhat  extend  his  labors. 
He  died  (while  presiding  elder  of  the  Jonesborough  Dis- 
trict, Southern  Illinois  Conference)  Sept.  20, 1862.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  j  1862,  p.  21 1. 

Shepherd,  Vincent,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Wantage,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  October, 
1808.  He  was  licensed  to  exhort  Nov.  4, 1832 ;  and  as 
local  preacher,  Feb.  23, 1833.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Milford  Circuit;  in  1834  to  Essex,  in  1835 
to  Rockaway,  in  1836  to  Easton,  and  in  1837  ordained 
elder  and  appointed  to  Smyrna.  In  1838-39  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  stationed 
in  Plainfield;  in  1840,  Belvidere;  in  IWl,  New  Bruns- 
wick; in  1842-43,  Jersey  City;  and  in  1844-45,  Rah- 
way,  where  his  health  failed,  and  he  took  a  8U))emumer- 
ary  relation.  He  died  July  1, 1848.  Mr.  Shepherd  was 
a  good  preacher,  a  diligent  student,  and  a  faithful  pastor. 
See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Conferences^  i  v,  320. 

Shepherd  -  kings,  a  series  of  foreign  rulers  in 
Egypt,  whose  domination  must  have  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  there.   The  relation 
of  these  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other 
Egyptians,  is  so  interesting,  if  not  intimate,  especially 
to  the  Biblical  student,  that  our  treatment  of  the  subject 
under  Egypt  and  HvKSoa  requires  a  somewhat  fuller 
consideration  of  this  topic.     The  discussion  of  it  began 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Josephus,  who,  in  fact,  gives  us, 
in  two  controversial  passages,  nearly  all  the  information 
we  possess  on  the  question.     He  professes  to  cite  the 
exact  words  of  Manetho,  and  says,  in  substance  {Apitmj 
i,  14, 15),  that  the  Hyksos  (a  name  which  he  etymolog- 
ically  interprets  as  meaning  "  Shepherd-kings")  were 
an  ignoble  people,  who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  East 
(evidently  meaning  that  they  were  Arabs)  during  the 
reign  of  Timsus  (a  king  nowhere  else  mentioned),  and 
eventually  established  one  of  themselves,  named  Sala- 
tis,  king  at  Memphis,  who  founded  a  city  on  the  Bubaa- 
tic  arm  of  the  Nile,  called  Avaris,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Assyrians;   but  that  after  a  domination  of  511 
years  these  people  were  attacked  by  "  the  kings  of 
Thebais  and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt"  (language  which 
proves  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Theban  line  at 
least),  who,  under  a  king  named  Alisphragmuthosis, 
subdued  them,  and  that  his  son  Thummosis  finally 
drove  them  out  of  the  country.     The  extriict  from 
Manetho  further  states  that  these  refugees  were  the 
builders  of  Jerusalem,  a  statement  with  which  Jose- 
phus  joins  issue,  as  identifying  them  with  the  He- 
brews; but  the  language  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
the  Canaanites  who  fortified  Jebus  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  time  of  David.    Josephus 
then  proceeds  to  recount  the  kings  of  Egypt  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  beginning  with  Tethmosis; 
and  the  list  is  evidently  that  of  Manetho's  eighteenth 
dynasty  beginning  with  Amosis.     In  the  other  passage 
(ibid,  26),  Josephus  cites  a  story  from  Manetho  to  the 
effect  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  Moses,  was  the  same 
as  a  priest^  Osarsiph  of  Heliopolis,  whom  a  degraded 
leprous  caste  of  the  Egyptians  made  their  mler  in  an 
insurrection,  and  invited  the  escaped  Shepherds  back 
to  Egj'pt,  where  they  ravaged  the  country  and  com- 
mitted* all  sorts  of  atrocities.     The  Egyptian  king  un- 
der whom  this  revolt  occurred  is  given  as  Amenophis, 
the  father  of  Sethos-Kamses,  and  the  son  of  Kharopses, 
names  which  clearly  point  to  Menephtah  I,  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.     The  narrative  goes  on  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  as.  soon  as  Amenophis,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  wks  absent  in  Ethiopia,  returned  with  his 
army,  he  totally  defeated  and  expelled  the  rebels.   This 
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accoant,  of  course,  Josephus  violently  controverts ;  bat 
there  is  no  occasion  to  doubt  its  accuracy  except  as  to 
the  evidently  malicious  and  arbitrary  identification  of 
these  leprous  insurrectionists  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
most  casual  reader  cannot  fail,  as  Josephus  intimates, 
to  note  the  contradiction  in  Manetho,  if  he  meant  to 
make  out  an  identity  of  the  Jews  with  both  the  Hyk- 
808  and  the  rebels,  since  the  Shepherds  had  been  totally 
expelled  long  before  the  date  of  the  lepers,  and  the  He- 
brews had  but  one  exodus.  In  connection  with  these 
excerpts  from  Manetho,  Josephus  cites  passages  from 
Chasremon  and  others  bearing  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  they  contain  nothing  of  importance  to  our  purpose. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  to  refute,  whether  indig- 
nantly or  coolly,  either  part  of  this  migration  as  a  gar- 
bled account  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt ;  our  only  object  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its 
chronological  position  with  reference  to  the  Exodus. 
We  know  of  no  positive  method  for  doing  this  but  by  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  two  events,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  historically,  or  rather  chronolog- 
ically, determined.  Unfortunately  the  uncertainty  of 
many  of  the  elements  that  ent«r  into  the  settlement  of 
this  early  portion  of  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Biblical 
chronology  forbids  any  absolute  satisfaction  on  this 
point.  If,  however,  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusions  recently  arrived  at,  we  may,  with  toler- 
able safety,  set  down  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  as  continuing  RC.  1874-1658,  and  the  rule  of 
theHyksos  as  lasting  RC.  2003-1470;  in  other  words, 
the  entire  period  of  216  years  during  which  the  He- 
brews were  in  Egypt  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
Some  writers  have  claimed  (Birch,  Egypt,  p.  181)  that 
the  name  Raamses  (or  Ramenes),  one  of  the  "  treasure 
cities,"  built  by  the  Israelites  in  their  period  of  bondage 
(Exod.  i,  11),  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  oppression 
took  place  under  the  RAmessids  (nineteenth  dynasty, 
RC.  1802);  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
Goshen  is  called  ^'  the  land  of  Raroeses**  (Gen.  xlvii,  11) 
in  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.C.  1874). 

The  onlv  information  we  have  of  the  Hvksos  from 
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other  ancient  writers  on  Egypt  consists  of  such  slight 
notices  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  as  the  following 
by  Africanus:  "Fifteenth  dynasty— six  foreign  Phoe- 
nician kings,  who  also  took  Memphis.  They  likewise 
founded  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from 
which  they  reduced  the  Egyptians  to  subjection ;" 
"Sixteenth  dynasty — thirty  other  Shepherd-kings;" 
"Seventeenth  dynasty— forty-three  other  Shepherd- 
kings,  and  forty  -  three  Theban  Diospolites  together." 
Instead  of  this  Eusebius  has  simply  "  Seventeenth  dy- 
nasty—(four)  foreign  Phoenician  Shepherd-kings  (broth- 
ers), who  also  took  Memphis. . .  .  They  founded  a  city 
in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from  which  they  sub- 
dued EgypL"  There  are  a  few  indications  in  the  Bib- 
lical records  which  have  been  mostly  overlooked  in 
this  discussion,  but  which  to  our  mind  go  far  towards 
confirming  this  relative  position  of  the  two  periods. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  expressly  told  that  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  "  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians"  (Gen.  xlvi,  34).  This  shows  that 
the  Shepherd  invasion  had  occurred  before  that  dat€, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  so 
deep  an  abhorrence.  In  the  second  place,  however,  it 
is  clear,  not  only  from  the  entire  narrative,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  placed  in 
Goshen,  evidently  as  a  break-water  against  these  for- 
eign irruptions,  that  the  Hyksos  had  not  yet  gained 
the  upper-hand,  at  least  in  Memphis,  where  the  capital 
of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  located ;  and 
this  accords  with  the  language  of  Josephus  above, 
which  implies  that  the  capture  of  Memphis  did  not 
occur  till  an  advanced  period  in  the  Shepherd  line, 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty.  It 
is  true,  Josephus  seems  to  locate  the  first  Shepherd- 
king  at  Memphis,  but  he  betrays  the  inaccuracy  of 


this  expression  by  adding  immediately  that  the  kmg 
in  question  built  Avaris  as  his  capital;  and  the  tAl>k 
of  dynasties  shows  that  the  Memphitic  drnasty  oca- 
tinued  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Shepherd  dy- 
nasty XYI.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the  poiicy  of  rbe 
Egyptians  towards  the  Hebrews  ( Exod.  i,  8 ),  wbicfa 
took  place  RC.  cir.  1738,  singularly  aocords  with  the 
revolution  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  ei|;bch 
d^-nasty  (RC.  1740),  or  the  beginning  of  the  nxtemth 
(RC  1755).  Finally,  the  remark  inddentaUj  dropped 
as  a  reason  by  the  "new  king"  for  oppressto^  the  !&• 
raelites,  "  Lest,  when  there  falleth  out  any  vrar,  they 
join  themselves  unto  our  enemies,  and  light  againa 
us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  I  he  land,"  which  at  fin« 
sight  seems  most  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  ooe  of 
the  regular  Memphitic  line,  bears,  when  moiv  closely 
exafhined,  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  fas 
as  joining  the  enemy  is  concerned,  there  could  be  little 
difference:  the  Shephenls  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  naturally  friendly  towards  their  naghbon 
and  fellow-shepherds  the  Hebrews :  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  the  Hebrews  were  doselv  in  alliasee 
with  the  long -established  and  apparently  legitimate 
native  sovereigns — had  been  so,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  16) ;  and  since  the  Helnewi 
bad  been  located,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  Goah^ 
expressly  for  a  purpose  adverse  to  the  Hyksos,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  had  coalesced  in  syrapatfay 
or  plans.  The  tyrant's  fear  was  not  so  mtH^  of  tfcie 
amis  of  the  Hebrews,  for  they  were  certainly  not  for- 
midable soldiers,  but  rather  lest  they  should  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  existing  civil  convulsion  to  esrajpe 
from  Egypt.  He  was  not  alarmed,  it  seems,  at  the 
prospect  of  their  increasing  as  an  vwadimg  force,  such 
as  were  the  Hyksos,  but  only  lest  their  g^wing  oam- 
bers  should  warrant  them  in  migrating  bodily  to  aorae 
more  comfortable  region.  This  implies  that  they  l»d 
already  experienced  ill-treatment  or  diasstisfactioo. 
From  what  source  could  this  have  arisen  ?     Thev  had 
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the  best  possible  land  for  their  vocation  (Gen.  xlvii,  6); 
they  bad  enjoyed  royal  patronage  to  the  full;  thev 
had   never  hitherto  been  oppre^ed  by  i^vemraem. 
They  had  always  been  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens. 
Why  should  they  now  be  suspected  and  distraiRed'? 
The  jealousy,  if  on  the  part  of  the  native  regime,  seems 
inexplicable;  and  we  may  add  that  such  a  ngorpos 
and  illegal  course  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  the  polity  of  the  legitimate  sover- 
eigns of  ancient  Egypt.     We  cannot  but  suspect  that 
bickerings,  rivalries,  and  animosity  had  long  exisled  l«- 
tween  the  Hebrews  and  the  Uiwless,  uncultivated  Hyk- 
sos on  their  frontier;  and  raids  such  as  the  IsmeJiies 
afterwards  experienced  from  their  Bedawin  neigbbms 
in  Palestine  had,  doubtless,  often  been  made  upon  th«ir 
quiet  domain  by  these  Bene-Kedem,  as  Josephus  vir- 
tually styles  them.     It  was  this  annoyance  that  had 
tempted  the  Hebrews  to  long  for  a  less  exposed  situa- 
tion ;  and  when  they  saw  these  freebooters  installed  m 
lords,  they  might  well  think  it  high  time  to  decamp 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  Hyksos,  as  revealed  by  Jose- 
phus, shows  them  to  have  been  of  this  domineerii^, 
foraging,  semi-savage  character.     They  were,  in  fact, 
congeners  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  henceforth  a  perpetual  enmity,  despite  the  tradi- 
tional comity  of  earlier  days.     No  genuine  £gyptiaa 
monarch  seems  capable  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Pharauh 
of  the  Exodus ;  but  the  atrocities  which  Josephus  states 
that  the  Hyksos  perpetrated   in  their  later  invacttu 
justify  the  belief  that  it  was  they  who,  in  the  days  of 
their  power,  made  Egypt  known  as  "  the  house  of  bcod- 
age."    The  irritation  and  vexation  caused  Irr  this  sys- 
tem of  petty  persecution  during  the  long  contact  itf 
the  Israelites  with  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt  cherished  as 
well  as  disclosed  the  early  purpose  of  the  former  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  (Gen.  1, 25),  and  had 
been  predicted  of  old  (xv,  13) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
domination  of  the  latter  had  made  it  galling  to  an  in- 
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t'llcrable  degree  that  the  resolve  ripened  into  a  fixed 
determioatton.  Sectional  jealousies  and  tribal  aiii- 
mosities  of  this  sort  are  proverbially  bereditar>',  and 
are  peculiarly  inveterate  in  the  East,  where  they  are 
so  liable  to  be  a^^gravated  by  blood -feuds.  We  can 
trace  distinct  evidences  of  such  a  national  grudge  in  this 
case  from  the  time  when  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 
woman— who  waS|  doubtless,  no  other  than  a  captive 
from  theae  **  Sons  of  the  East"  bordering  on  Egypt — 
was  expelled  from  the  Hebrew  homestead  for  mocking 
the  son  of  the  free-woman  (Gen.  xxi,  9),  till  Moses  slew 
the  Egyptian  task-master  (Exod.  ii,  12).  Uagar  nat- 
urallj  retired  to  the  "  wilderness  of  Beersheba"  (Gen. 
xxi,  14),  which  wasf>art  of  what  was  known  by  the 
mure  general  name  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  where  her 
childhood  had  doubtless  been  spent,  and  there  contract- 
eii  a  marriage  for  her  son  among  her  kindred  tribes, 
called  even  then  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (xxi,  21). 
liis  descendants,  the  notorious  Ishmaelites,  who  roved 
a.s  brigands  over  the  region  between  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan, intensified  the  clannish  variance,  which  became 
still  more  sharply  defined  between  the  cavalierly  Esau 
and  the  puritan  Jacob  in  the  next  generation.  These 
two  representative  characters,  indeed,  both  went  un- 
<1er  the  common  title  of  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  for 
tl«>cks  and  herds  constituted  the  staple  of  the  property 
i>f  each  (xxxiii,  9) ;  but  the  ^  cunning  hunter  of  the 
field**  evidently  looked  with  Bedawi  disdain  upon  bis 
*'  simple  tent -dwelling"  brother  as  a  Fellah  (xxv,  27 
sq.).  The  collisions  between  the  Philistine  herdsmen 
and  Jacob*s  ( ver.  17-22 )  seem  t|o  belong  to  the  same 
line  of  difference,  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
I'hiltstia,  as  the  intermediate  battle-ground  of  the  ex- 
fielled  Hyksos  in  later  tiroes,  retaine<l  in  its  military 
prowess  and  panoplied  champions  traces  of  their  war- 
like encounters  with  the  arms  of  Egypt  The  iron 
war-chariots  of  the  Canaanites  are  especially  traceable 
to  the  Egyptian  nse  of  cavalry,  and  these  could  only 
deploy  successfully  in  the  level  sea-coast  and  its  cout 
nected  pUuns.  The  fear  of  encountering  these  disci- 
plined foes  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  in  their  de- 
paitare  from  Egypt  betrays  the  hereditary  hostility 
between  them.  The  Amalekites  who  attacked  the  He- 
brews in  the  desert  (Exod.  xvii,  8)  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  the  same  roving  race  of  Arabs  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  they  repeated 
the  attack  at  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
xtv,  45).  The  ban  of  eventual  extermination  against 
them  (Exod.  xvii,  16)  was  but  the  renewal  of  the  old 
enmity.  It  was  a  caravan  of  these  gypsy  traders  (in- 
diflTerenily  called  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites,  Gen.  xxxvii, 
2H)  who  purchased  Joseph  and  carried  him  to  their 
comrades  in  Egypt.  The  second  irruption  of  the  Hyk- 
sos into  Egypt,  as  narrated  by  Josephus,  manifestly 
was,  when  stripped  of  its  apocryphal  exaggerations, 
merely  one  of  the  forays  which  characterized,  or  rather 
constituted,  the  guerilla  system  seen  on  various  occa- 
sions to  have  prevailed  on  the  southern  border  of  Pal- 
estine, soch  as  Satd*s  raid  against  Amaiek  (1  Sam.  xv, 
3),  David's  expeditions  from  Ziklag  (xxvii,  8),  and  the 
later  marauds  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  v.  18-22). 
The  date  assigned  to  it  by  Josephus  would  be  about 
H.C.  1 170-50,  or  during  the  troubled  judgeship  of  Eli, 
when  the  Philistines  and  other  aborigines  had  every- 
thing pretty  much  their  own  way.  This  was  some 
three  centuries  after  the  close  of  the  Shepherd  rule  in 
Egypt,  which  ended  about  B.C.  1492,  or  during  the 
judgeship  of  Ehud.  As  the  route  of  the  invading  and 
retreating  hordes  was,  of  course,  along  the  sea-coast, 
thev  mav  have  marched  and  countermarched  freelv  at 
any  time  prior  to  David's  reign  without  disturbing  in 
the  least  the  current  of  Hebrew  annals,  which  at  that 
period  are  confined  to  the  mountain  backbone  of  the 
coantry  and  the  Jordan  valley. 

The  Shanu  (whose  name  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  last  syllable  of  Hyktw),  with  whom  the  monuments 
represent  the  Rameasidn  as  warring,  were  the  Syrians 


or  Canaanites  of  this  period.    Others,  however,  read 
the  name  KkHi,  i.  e.  Hittites. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  chronological  po- 
sition of  the  Hebrew  transmigration  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  horte*  do  not  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  pri- 
or to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  A  ndent  Egyp- 
tian* [ Amer.  ed.J,  i,  386),  having,  in  all  probability,  been 
introduced  by  the  Bedawin  Hyksos,  of  whom,  however, 
few,  if  any,  pictorial  representations  remain.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  to  Egypt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  we  read  only  of  asses 
and  wagons  for  transportation  (Gen.  xiv,  19-23) — the 
latter,  no  doubt,  for  oxen,  like  those  employed  in  the 
desert  (Numb,  vii,  3) ;  but  at  the  Exode,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  the  cavalry,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  chariots,  formed  an  important  arm  of  the  mili- 
tary service  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  The  incidental  mention  of 
horses,  however,  in  Gen.  jdvii,  17,  as  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian farm-stock  in  Joseph's  day,  shows  that  they  were 
not  unknown  in  domutic  relations  at  that  date. 

Shepherds  (French  insurgents).     See  Pastou- 

RBAUX. 

She'phl  (Heb.  8hq)ki%  *^&^,  harenesSy  hence  a  na- 
ked hill;  Sept.  2<i;0i  v.  r.  2w0ap),  the  fourth  named  of 
the  five  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  the  aboriginal  Seir  of 
'Edom  (1  Chron.  i,  40),  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  23)  Shepho  (Heb.  Shepho\  'iD^,  of  the 
same  signification;  SepL  £a^ap),  which  Burrington 
(^Genealogies^  i,  49)  regards  as  the  preferable  reading. 
B.C.cir.1920. 

Shephiphon.    See  Addbb. 

She'pho  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23).    See  Shepht. 

Shephu'phan  (Heb.  Shephuphan^  1B^&^)  o>i  od- 
der; Sept.  £<i>^v  V.  r.  Zc^ov^o/x),  next  to  the  last 
named  of  the  sons  of  Bela  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  5),  elsewhere  called  (perhaps  more  pro{)erly) 
Shephupham  (Numb,  xvi,  39,  A.  V.  ^'  Shupham"),  Shup- 
pim  (1  Chron.  vii,  12, 15),  and  Muppim  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
See  Jaco& 

She'rah  (Heb.  She^rah',  ^I^K^,  rekUioiuhip,  I  e. 
kinswoman  [as  in  Lev.  xviii,  17] ;  Sept.  ^aapd  v.  r. 
^apaa)j  a  **  daughter"  of  Ephraim  and  foundress  of  the 
two  Beth-horons  and  also  of  a  town  called,  after  her,  Uz- 
zen-sherah  (1  Chron.  vii,  24).     aC.  cir.  1612. 

Sherd  (Isa.  xxx,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  34).  See  Pot- 
sherd. 

Sherebl'^ah  (Heb.  Sherebyah',  fl^S'ld,  heat  [FUrst, 
sprouti  of  Jehovah;  Sept,  ZapajSi a,  v.  r.  "Sapal^iac, 
iapafiaia,  Sapaia,  etc.),  a  prominent  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Mahli  the  Merarite,  who,  with  his  sons  and 
brethren  (eighteen  in  all),  joined  Ezra's  party  of  return- 
ing colonists  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezra  viii,  18),  and 
who  along  with  Hashabiah  and  ten  others  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  the  treasures  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  24,  where 
they  are  vaguely  called  "chief  of  the  priests").  B.C. 
459.  He  also  assisted  Ezra  in  reading  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  took  part  in  the  psalm  of  confession 
and  thanksgiving  which  was  sung  at  the  solemn  fast 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ix,  4, 5),  and  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  belonged 
to  the  choir  (xii,  8, 24). 

She'resh  (Heb.  id,  TC*;?T^,  but  occurring  only  "  in 
pause,"  Sha'reshf  ©"jlT,  root  [FUrst,  union] ;  Sept.  2o- 
pnC  V.  r.  2oF/c>oc)«  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Machir  by 
Maachah,  and  father  of  UUm  and  Rakem  (1  Chron.  vii, 
16).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

Sherets.    See  Crkepino  Thing. 

Shere'zer  (Zech.  vii,  2).    See  Sharezer  2. 

Sheridan,  Andrew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  O., 
Feb.  7, 1825,  but  emigrated  early  to  Indiana.    He  was 
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conrerted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1841,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  1852.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1853,  afler  spending 
four  years  in  the  Asbury  University.  In  1860  he  re- 
ceived a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  changed  to 
that  of  effective  in  1865.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
Mechanicsburg  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10,  1867. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con/erenees,  1867,  p.  197. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, born  in  the  County  of  Cavan  about  1684.  By 
the  help  of  friends  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
named  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenanti  He  lost  his  fel- 
lowship by  marriage,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin, 
which  was  at  iirst  successful,  but  was  afterwards  ruined 
by  negligence  and  extravagance.  His  intimacy  with 
Swift  procured  him  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
1725,  worth  about  £150 ;  but  he  lost  his  chaplaincy  and 
all  hope  of  rising  by  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  king's 
birthday  from  the  text  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  He  exchanged  his  living  for  that  of  Dun- 
boyne,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan.  He 
soon  sold  the  school  for  about  £400,  spent  the  money 
rapidly,  lost  his  health,  and  died  Sept.  10,  1738.  He 
was  a  good-natured,  improvident  man,  continuing  to 
the  last  to  be  a  punster,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sheridan,  'William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  bishop  of  Kil- 
roore  and  Artlagh  in  1681,  and  was  deprived  in  1691  for 
not  taking  the  oath  at  the  Kevolution.  His  works  con- 
sist of  Sermons^  etc.,  publishecl  in  1665,  4to;  1685, 4to; 
1704, 1705, 1706,  3  vols.  8vo;  1720,  8  vols,  (of  voL  i,  2d 
ed.)  8vo.  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  u- 
thorSf  8.  V. 

Sherlf  (Arab,  for  noble)  designates,  among  Moslems, 
a  descendant  of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fa- 
tima  and  Ali.  The  tirle  is  inherited  both  from  the 
matehial  and  paternal  side;  and  thus  the  number  of 
members  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  large.  The  men 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban,  the 
women  the  green  veil;  and  they  mostly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  outward  badge  of  nobility  (the  prophet's 
color),  while  that  of  the  other  Moslems'  turbans  b 
white.  Many  of  these  sherlfs  founded  dynasties  in 
Africa;  and  the  line  which  now  rides  in  Fez  and  Moroc- 
co still  boasts  of  that  proud  designation. — Chambers's 
jLtuyclop.  B.  V. 

Sheriff  occurs  only  in  Dan.  ill,  2, 3,  as  a  rendering 
in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Chald.  "^riBri,  tiphtay'  (according  to 

FUrst  "a  derivation  from  the  old  Persic  a/^t7ft= su- 
preme master  [Stem,  Monaisntimen^  p.  196] ;"  Sept.  iir 
iKov<TtJb*v\  V i\\g,  prcefet^us),  one  of  the  classes  of  court 
officials  at  Babylon,  probabl}'  lawyers  or  jurists,  like  the 
present  Mohammedan  mufii,  who  decides  points  of  law 
in  the  Turkish  courts. 

Sheringham,  Robert,  a  learned  fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  ejected  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  retired  to  Holland,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1662.  His  works  were,  J ofTKx:  Codex  TalmU' 
dicus  de  Sacrijiciis,  etc. : — Diet  Erpialiones,  etc.  (Lond. 
1648,  4to)  :— /- rawyiarr,  etc.  (ibid.  1696,  8vo):— T^Ac 
Kintfs  Supretnacy  Asserted  (ibid.  1660,  1682,  4to):— />e 
Anglorum  Origine^  etc.  (Cantab.  1670,  8vo): — also  Ser- 
mons, See  Alii  bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  e.  v. 

Sherlock,  Martin,  was  an  Irish  divine  and  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Bristol  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  left  the  following  works:  Consiglio 
ad  un  Giovane  Poeta  (counsel  to  a  young  poet)  (Naples, 
1779,  8vo): — Lettres  d'un  Voyageur  Anglois  ((ieneva, 
1779;  Neufch&tel,  1781,  8vo;  in  English  [not  by  the 
author],  Lond.  1780,  4to) : — letters,  on  various  subjects 
(1781,  2  vols.  12mo): — New  Letters  from  an  English 
Traveller  (1781 ,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  Authors  j  s.  v. 


Sherlock,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  Enj^lish  dcrgr. 
man,  was  bom  at  Oxton,  Cheshire,  in  1613;  and  «ai 
educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  minister  of  several  pari^iea  m 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Win  wick.  £im< 
land.  He  died  in  1689.  His  works  are,  Jsnrrr  to  tk* 
Quakers^  Objection  to  Minivers  (Lond.  1656,  4to)*^ 
Quakers'  Wild  Questions  A  nneered  (ibid.  1656,  ISmc.)  :- 
Mercurius  Christianus,or  The  Practical  CkriMiam  (itid. 
1678, 8vo) : — and  Sermons,  etc.  See  Allibon^  IHet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  wai  the 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock  (q.  v.),  aixi  was  bom  in 
London  in  1678.  He  early  weitf  to  Eton,  from  vhidi 
(about  1693)  he  was  removed  to  Cambrid^,  and  «ai 
admitted  into  Catherine  Hall.  He  took  his  decree  t4 
Bachelur  of  Arts  in  1697,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1701.  Between  these  dates  he  entered  the  roini^rv, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the  Tentpk  in 
1704,  which  he  held  until  1753.  In  1714  be  tocik  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  became  master  of  Cather- 
ine Hall  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univenitv  of  Cam- 
bridge,  and  in  1716  was  created  dean  of  Chichesta. 
He  was  created  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Sali^burr 
in  1734;  and  in  1747  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  offered 
tx)  him,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  ill-beakh.  Tb« 
following  year  he  accepted  the  see  of  London.  He  ^ic 
in  1761.  Bishop  Sherlock  published,  in  oppositiuo  t" 
Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  Baiigorian  Controvert,  The  de  ofi 
Intent  of  Prophecy:— Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Rft- 
vrrection  of  Jesus  .•—and  a  collection  of  his  ZH^a-vrtn. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  publishirl 
(Lond.  1830)  in  5  vols.  8vo.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  iJu-t. 
s.  V. ;  Chambers's  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Southwark,  London,  in  164  !•  educatfii 
at  Eton,  and  thence  removed  to  Peter  Hotiae,  Cambrid4^. 
in  May,  1657.  He  was  made  rector  of  St.  George's.  B-- 
tolph  Lane,  London,  in  1669.  In  1680  be  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1681  was  coUate«l  t- 
a  prel>end  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  master  of  the  TeiDf  Ic 
in  1684,  and  had  the  rectory  of  Therfeld,  Herttbrdsbirf. 
Kefusing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  ^ 
pended ;  but  complying  in  1690,  he  was  restored,  and  he- 
came  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  following  year.  He  ih^ 
at  Hampstead,  June  19, 1707,and  was  interred  in  St.  PtiiTs 
Cathedral.  More  than  sixty  of  his  publications  are  givpa 
of  which  we  notice  the  following :  Di^xmrtm  comctrsa>$ 
the  Knotoledge  of  Jesus  Christ ,  etc.  (Lond.  1674, 8vo):— 
Defence  and  Continuation  of  the  same  (ibid.  167d,  8vd)  :— 
The  Case  of  Resistance  to  the  Suprenie  Ptnrers  SUiirL 
etc  (ibid.  1684, 8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sherman,  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  2U,  1808.  He  was 
converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  licensed  as  a  fc<3l 
preacher  in  1823,  and  admitted  into  the  itinenocy  i& 
1830,  laboring  successively  in  Stratford  and  Boriini^^ 
in  the  New  York  Conference,  and  Albany  and  Tmv  is 
the  Troy  Conference,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1^34. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  Albany  Dis- 
trict, in  which  he  labored  four  years.  In  1842,  owing  rn 
failing  health,  he  was  appointed  to  Jonesville,  a  small  sta- 
tion in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  1843  to  Troy,  wbt« 
he  died,  March  10, 1844.  Mr.  Sherman  was  an  excvDecc 
preacher,  clear  in  his  method,  and  forcible  in  be  maonff 
of  address.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  CoftfereMcetj  iii,  9{^; 
Sprague,  i4muz/!s  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^  vii,  679. 

Sherman,  John  (1),  a  Congregational  mini^to. 
was  bom  at  Dedham,  England,  D^  26, 1613.  He  «as 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  csbk 
to  New  England  in  1634.  preached  a  short  time  at  Wt- 
tertown,  and  moved  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  roa>ie 
a  magistrate  and  lived  until  1644,  when  he  accepted  bo 
invitation  to  become  pastor  at  Watertown.  Then  be 
labored  until  his  death,  Aug.  6,  168a.  See  SpngfA 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpity  i,  44. 
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Sherman,  John  (2),  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Haven,  G>nn.,  June  80, 1772,  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege when  not  far  from  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  grad- 
uated in  1792.  He  studied  theology  parti}'  under  pres- 
ident Dwight,  bat  mainly  under  Kev.  David  Austin,  of 
Klizabetb,  N.J.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
llaren  Association  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
vtalled  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Nov. 
15,  1797.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  he  began  to 
doubt  the  doctrines  be  had  been  accustomed  to  believe 
and  preach,  especially  that  of  the  Trinity.  On  Oct.  28, 
1 805,  he  received  a  dismissal  from  a  council  called  for 
the  purpose,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Chris- 
tian Church  (Unitarian)  at  Oldenbameveld  (Trenton 
village),  N.  J.,  March  9, 1806.  After  preaching  a  short 
time,  he  established  an  academy  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years.  In  1822 
he  built  a  hotel  at  Trenton  Falls,  into  which  he  removed 
the  next  year.  He  died  Aug.  2, 1828.  He  published, 
One  God  in  One  Perton  Onfy,  etc.  (1805,  8vo),  the  first 
formal  and  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarianism  that  ever 
appeared  in  New  England : — A  View  of  EccleHastical 
I*roottding9  in  the  County  of  Windam,  Conn.  (1806, 8vo) : 
— Phiiosophy  of  Language  lUuttrated  (Trenton  Falls, 
1826,  \'imo):  —  De9crifftion  of  Trenton  FaUs  (Utica, 
1827, 18mo).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  j 
viii,  326. 

ShenriU,  Edwix  Jenner,  a  0)ngregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Oct.  23, 1806.  His  pre- 
paratory studies  were  completed  in  Middlebury,  after 
which  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  1832.  He  spent  two  years  of  study 
in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  one  year  at 
Andover  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Eaton,  Que- 
b€>c,  June  15, 1838,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  that  church  until  November,  1873.  Though  not  for- 
mally dismissed,  he  removed  to  Lee,  Mass.,  iii  1875.  He 
died'in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  13, 1877.    (VV.  P.  S.) 

Sherwood,  Mary  Martha,  an  English  authoress, 
was  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  July  6,  1775.  In 
1803  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Sherwood,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  1804  to  India,  where  she  instructed 
the  children  of  his  regiment.  In  1818  they  returned  to 
Kugland,  and  in  1821  settled  at  Wickwar,  Gloucester- 
ahire,  where  they  resided  for  the  next  twenty -seven 
years.  Mr&  Sherwood's  works  number  ninet}'  volumes, 
of  which  mention  is  made  of  the  foUowing :  Chronology 
of  Ancient  History: — Dictionary  of  Scripture  Types, 
The  remainder  are  largely  works  of  fiction.  See  J/j?^ 
tani  Cydcp,  s.  v. 

Shesh.     See  Linkn;  Marble;  S11.X. 

Sbe^ahach  (Heh.8heshak ,  7f '<;3^,  probably  an  artifi- 
cial  word ;  Sept.  S&raK  v.  r.  Ziycra^),  a  term  occurring  only 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,26;  li,41),who  evidently  uses  it  as  a 
synonym  either  for  Bullion  or  for  Bul^onia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpreters,  followed  by  Jerome,  it 
represents  hzz, "  Babel,"  on  a  Cabalistic  principle  called 
**  Athbash'*  well  known  to  the  later  Jews — the  substitu- 
tion  of  letters  according  to  their  position  in  the  alpha- 
bet, counting  backwards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those 
which  hold  the  same  numerical  position  counting  in  the 

ordinary  way.  See  Cabala*  Thus  r  represents  K, 
IS  represents  2, 1  represents  3,  and  so  on.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fanciful  practice  were 
as  old  as  Jeremiah's  time ;  and  even  supposing  that  were 
the  case,  why  should  he  use  this  obscure  terra  here,  when 
Babylon  is  called  by  its  proper  name  in  the  same  verse? 
C.  B.  Michaelis  oc»njectures  that  "^^V  comes  from 
"^C;3C?  shikshakf  ^  to  overlay  with  iron  or  other  plates," 
BO  that  It  might  designate  Babylon  as  xclKkoitvXoq, 
Von  Bohlen  thinks  the  word  synonymous  with  the  Per- 
sian Shih'Shah,  i.  e.  "house  of  the  prince;"  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, BftbyloD  could  have  received  a  Persian  name  that 


would  be  known  in  Jndsa.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moi>n-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abraham, 
Ur  (or  Hur),  "might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shish€ikif*'  and  that  conse- 
quently "a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of  the 
Sheshach  of  Scripture"  (Herod,  i,  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur;  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken  (as 
Babel,  the  new  capital,  constantly  was)  to  represent  the 
countr}'. 

She^Bhai  (Heb.  Sheshay\  ""Ut},  whitish  [Gesen.] 
or  noble  [Fllrst] ;  Sept  Scffo*/,  v.  r.  ^ovit  ^ovtraif  Sc/xci, 
etc.),  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Numb,  xiii,  22),  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  children 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  14;  Judg.  i,  10).     KC.  1612, 

She'shan  (Heb.  Sheshati^  "^tw,  lily  [Gesen.]  or 
noUe  [FUrst] ;  Sept,  ZuMrav  v.  r.  YMftaii)^  a  **  son"  of 
Ishi  and  "  father"  uf  Ahlai  or  Atlai,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron ;  being  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  gave  bis  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Jarha  (q.  v.),  his  Egyptian  slave,  and 
through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated  (1  Chron. 
ii,  81,  84, 35).     B.C.  post  1866. 

SheBhbax'zar  (Heb.  5AMA^te/«ar','^saDU,  from 
the  Persian  for  worshipper  of  fire  [Von  Bohlen],  or  the 
Sanscrit  fagvifar  =  "  distinguished  one"  [  Luzzatto] ; 
Sept,  'Laoafiatrap  v.  r.  l^vafinoapy  etc),  the  Chaldman 
or  Persian  name  given  to  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.)  in  Ezra  i, 
8, 11 ;  V,  14, 16,  after  the  analogy  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther.  In  like  manner, 
also,  Joseph  received  the  name  of  Zaphnath-Paaneah, 
and  we  leani  from  Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Joseph  us 
(Apion,  i,  28),  that  Moses'  Egyptian  name  was  Osar- 
siph.  The  change  of  name  in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxtii,  84;  xxiv,  17)  may  also 
be  compared.  That  Sheshbazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is 
proved  by  his  being  called  the  prince  (K'^bSS^)  of  Judah, 
and  governor  (^trtQ),  the  former  term  marking  him  as 
the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Numb,  vii,  2, 
10,  11,  etc),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  by  the  assertion  (Ezra  v,  16)  that 
"  Sheshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the  promise  to 
Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv,  9),  <'The  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house,  bis  bands  shall 
also  finish  it."  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  mere  com- 
parison of  Ezra  i,  11  with  ii,  1,  2  and  the  whole  histo- 
rv  of  the  returned  exiles.  The  Jewish  tradition  that 
Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly  without  weight. — 
Smith. 

SheBhtmogonde,  in  HindCl  mythology,  i.«  the  wife 
of  Waishia,  second  son  of  the  first  man  ( Puru  ),  from 
whom  the  mercantile  caste  is  descended.  She  was  cre- 
ated by  Brahma  in  the  lands  of  the  South. 

Sheth  (Heb.  id.  r^),  the  form  of  two  names,  one 
more  accurate  than  that  elsewhere,  the  other  doubtfuL 

1.  The  patriarch  Setb  (1  Chron.  i,  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  r\S  is  rendered 
as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an 
appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the  sons  of 
Sheth,"  *'the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45)  1*^2^^, 
shaSn, "  tumult,"  occupies  the  place  of  sheth,  ^^^  sheth^ 
is  thus  equivalent  to  Pi^^,  shethf  as  in  Lam.  iii,  47. 
Ewald  proposes,  very  unnecessarily,  to  read  rtS,  seth  = 
rxip,  and  to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness"  {Hoch- 
muthssohne),  Rashi  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
and  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who  renders  "  he 
shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."  The  Jerusalem  Targum 
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gives  ^all  the  sons  of  the  East;"  the  Targnm  of  Jona- 
than ben-Uzztel  retains  the  Hebrew  word  Shetb,  and 
explains  it "  of  the  armies  of  Gog  who  were  to  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  against  Israel." — Smith. 

She'thar  (Heb.  Shtthar\  '^ntS,  Persic  for  star^  like 
atrrr)p  [Geseu.  ],  or  Zend  «Aa/Atao  =  ^' commander" 
[FUrst] ;  Sept.  Xapo'a^aToc  v.  r.  £af>pe<r3eoc,  etc.),  sec- 
ond named  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media, 
who  had  access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth. 
i,  14).  B.C.  483.  Comp.  Ezra  vii,  14  and  the  kirrd.  t&v 
llcfcxTiDv  iiritrrjfioi  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii,  84)  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble  Per- 
sians who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to  them  as 
a  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all 
times,  without  being  sent  for,  except  when  he  was  with 
the  women ;  and  that  the  king  might  only  take  a  wife 
from  one  of  these  seven  families.  See  Caushkna; 
Esther. 

She'thar-boz'nal  (Chald.  Shethar*  Bozmay\ 
"^ST^a  "^np,  Persic  =  tkiiting  star  [oomp.  Oppert, 
Jour.  Atiatiquef  1851,  p.  400] ;  Sept.  ^^a^ap-pov^avat 
T.  r.  -(av,  etc.),  a  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a  com- 
mand in  the  province  "  on  this  side  the  river"  under 
Tatnai  (q.  v.)  the  satrap  (rHQ),  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Ezra  ▼,  3,  6 ;  vi,  6,  13).  B.a  520.  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ze- 
rubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  Ezra  v,  in  which  they  reported  that 
**  the  house  of  the  great  God"  in  Judaea  was  in  process 
of  being  built  with  great  stonefs  and  that  the  work  was 
going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  a  decree  from 
Cyras.  They  requested  that  search  might  be  made  in 
the  rolls  court  whether  such  a  decree  was  ever  given, 
and  asked  for  the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The 
decree  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  from  Darius,  ordering  them 
no  more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid,  the  el- 
ders of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  by  supplying 
them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts,  corn,  salt,  wine, 
and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar-boznai  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  decree  offered  no  further  obstruction  to  the 
Jews.  The  account  of  the  Jewish  prosperity  in  vi, 
14-22  would  indicate  that  the  Persian  governors  acted 
fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  from  the  king. 
See  Ezra. 

As  regards  the  name  Shethar-boznai,  it  seems  to  be 
certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appears  as 
the  name  Shetkar^  one  of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in 
Esth.  i,  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained  in  the  name 
Phama-zathres  (Herod,  vii,  65) ;  and  the  whole  name 
is  not  unlike  Sati-harzaneSj  a  Persian  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57).  If  the  names  of  the 
Persian  officers  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  could 
be  identified  in  any  inscriptions  or  other  records  of  the 
reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be 
of  immense  value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that 
book. — Smith.  "  The  Persian  alliteration  of  the  name 
in  cuneiform  characters  was  probably  Ckitrabarshana, 
a  word  which  the  Greeks  would  have  most  properly 
rendered  by  Xirpa^apKavrii  (comp.  the  Xa^apfiuvZa' 
vat  of  the  Sept).  CkUraharghana  would  be  formed 
from  chitroj  *  race,'  '  family,'  and  barshanOf  a  cognate 
form  with  the  Zend  berez,  *  splendid' "  {Speaher'a  Com- 
mentary ^  ad  loc.). 

She'va  (Heb.  text  Sheya',  M^r,  margin  Sheta', 
Vt,VQ  in  Sam.\  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  "Smov  v.  r.  'S<iov\ ;  Vulg.  Sue,)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Maachah.  He  was  the  "  father,"  i.  e.  founder  or  chief, 
of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).   &a  cir.  1612. 

2.  (Sept,  ^vaa  v.  r.  'I<rovi;.)     The  scribe  or  royal 


aecretarv  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  25) ;  elsewbcie  criM 
SeraiAh'(2  Sam.  viii,  17),  Shisha  (1  Kings  iv,  %\  aid 
Shavsha  (1  Chron.  xW,  18). 

Bhew-bread.    See  Show-brbau. 

Shiahs.    See  Sriites. 

Shib^boleth  (Heb.  Shtbbo'hOt,  nbka).  After 
Jephthah  had  beaten  the  Ammonites,  the  men  4^  £phr»- 
im  were  jealous  of  the  advantage  obtuned  by  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  and  complained  loudly  that  they  bid 
not  been  caUe<i  to  that  expedition.  Jephthah  answer- 
ed with  much  moderation;  but  that  did  not  present 
the  Ephraimites  from  using  cootemptuoos  laDgoa^ 
towards  the  men  of  Gilead.  They  taanted  tbem  viih 
being  only  fugitives  from  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh.  a  kind 
of  bastards  that  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  tribes 
A  war  ensued,  and  the  men  of  Gilead  killed  a  great 
number  of  Ephraimites;  after  which  they  set  gnanis 
at  all  the  passes  of  Jordan,  and  when  an  Ephraimite  who 
had  escaped  came  to  the  river-side  and  desired  to  pa« 
over,  they  asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite? 
If  he  said  No,  they  bade  him  pronoance  Sh3tboietk ;  but 
he  pronouncing  it  Sibbolefk  (q.  v.),  sustituting  t?  or  3 
for  d,  according  to  the  diction  of  the  Ephraimites,  they 
killed  him.  In  this  way  there  fell  42,000  Ephraimiies 
(Judg.  xii).     See  Jephthah. 

The  word  Shibboleth,  which  has  now  a  second  lifje  in 
the  English  language  in  a  new  signification,  has  t«o 
meanings  in  Hebrew:  (1)  an  ear  of  com  (Gen.  sfi, 
etc.) ;  (2)  a  stream  or  AomI  :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  tiK 
latter  sense  that  this  particular  word  suggested  itself 
to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river.  Tb« 
word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  used  twice  in  Paa.  Ixix,  is 
verses  2  and  15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  T.  ii 
"  the  ^ods  overflow  me,"  and  **  let  not  the  water-/oMf 
overflow  me;"  also  in  Isa.  xxvii,  12  ("channel^,  Zech. 
iv,  12  ("  branch").  If  in  English  the  word  retained  \U 
original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  mig^ht  be  trsBs- 
lated  "  let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drowii  me.**  Tb«re 
is  no  mystery  in  this  particidar  word.  Any  word  be- 
ginning with  the  sound  sh  would  have  answered  equtl- 
ly  well  as  a  test. 

The  above  incident  should  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out observing  that  it  affords  proof  of  dialectical  viria- 
tions  among  the  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  in  those  early  days.  There  can  be 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  find  in  later  ages  the  same 
word  written  different  ways,  according  to  the  pronoDci- 
ation  of  different  tribes,  or  of  different  colonic  or  rni- 
dents  of  the  Hebrew  people;  whence  various  pointiii|E& 
etc.  That  this  continued  is  evident  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Galiliean  dialect,  by  which  Pet«r  was  dis- 
covered to  be  of  that  district  (Mark  xiv,  70).  Bef*<re 
the  introduction  of  vowel-points  (which  took  place  c<>i 
earlier  than  the  6th  century  A.D.)  there  was  nothiiiir 
in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the  letters  Shin  and  Sin. » 
it  could  not  be  known  by  the  eye  in  reading  when  k 
was  to  be  sounded  after  «,  just  as  now  in  English  tb«ff 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  should  he  sounded  in  tb< 
words  sugar,  A  n'a,  Persia ;  or  in  German,  according  to 
the  most  common  pronunciation,  after  «  in  the  wtifdc 
Sprache,  Spiel,  Sturm,  Stiefel,  and  a  large  class  of  sio- 
ilar  words.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  «ft  is  uo< 
known  to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  English  lA  is  on- 
known  to  so  many  modem  languages.  Hence  in  the 
Sept.  proper  names  commence  simply  with  s  which  i£ 
Hebrew  commence  with  sh;  and  one  result  has  be^ 
that,  through  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  some  of  tbuse 
names,  such  as  Samuel,  Samson,  Simeon,  and  SdooKC. 
having  become  naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in  the 
English  language,  have  been  retained  in  this  fonu  m 
the  English  version  of  the  Old  Test.  Hence,  likewise, 
it  is  a  singularity  of  the  Sept.  version  that  in  the  p&^ 
sage  in  Judg.  xii,  6  the  translator  could  not  iDtrodio* 
the  word  "  Shibboleth"  and  has  substituted  one  cf  ii« 
translations,  trraxa^i  ''an  ear  of  com,"  which  teib  the 
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originil  iitory  by  analogy.  It  it  not  impauilile  that 
this  word  may  have  been  iii|Ki'i*>ua1y  preferred  to  any 
Irre^k  word  ai|;iiifyiiig  "atreara,"  w  "flood/'  from  ila 
flr«[  leiurs  bein^  raiher  hiTsh-Huundiiig,  indepeudeiuly 
•>r  iLa  coiiumiiiR  a  FTuimral.— Calinet;  Smilh.  See 
iiUntliei,l>f  tliiilttl.TribimmJuda,£phraim,a  Be 
Mw  (LiiB,  1714).     See  Hkhrkw  LAsouAot 

Sbib'mab  (Numb^  xxxii,  88>    See  Sibhah. 

SU'CIOU  [same  Shic'ntti]  (Heb.  Siitron;  li^Sti, 
dmiJoamfH  [as  in  E«k.xxiii,33;  xxxix,I9;  buCFUTBt 
Baya/ruirfUia-H];  Sept.  £o(x<^  v.r.'Annpwi'u  [im 
U(ing  ihe  n  directive]),  a  Ifiwn  near  the  western  ei 
of  the  nonbem  boundary  of  Jiidah,  between  Ekron  and 
Mt.  Baalah  toward)  Jabtieel(.la!ih.  XV,  11).  Il  m 
have  been  in  Dan, as  it  ianot  en nmeratod  among  th 
of  Judah(veT.Sl-6B).  The  Targum  gives  it  as 
r>oA.and  with  thig  agrees  Eusebius  (OHonuiir.  >.t.  £a>:<u- 
pav).  though  no  fcnoaleilge  of  tiie  lo<udity  o'  ' 
is  to  be  gained  frum  big  notice.  Neither  ^hwara  (Pnt- 
e1.  p.  38)  nor  Porter  (,/liimlb. /or  I'ul.  p.  2T6)  baa  dis- 
covered  any  trac?e  of  ir.  It  is.  perhaps,  the  present 
ruined  rillage  Bat  Skil,  about  half-way  between  Ekron 
«nd  Ashdod. 

SlUddera,  in  HindQ  niythaln;^,  is  a  class  of  good 
genii,  or  dtretiu,  not  to  be  idenlihed  with  the  (feci  of 
the  PemJans,  which  are  evil  geniL 

SUeld  is  the  rendering  in  Ihe  A.  T.  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  words,  of  which  the  Arst  two  are  the 
nmt  usual  and  important;  likewise  i^oneUreek  ward. 

1.  The  UimmA  {m^,  tiom  a  ruot  'i:^  lo  pnUtd') 
was  Ihe  large  shielil,  encnmpairing  (Pna.  t,  12)  and 
funning  a  protection  for  the  whole  person.  When  not 
in  actual  conflict,  the  1«m4A  was  carried  before  (he 
■■rrior  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7,41).  The  deAiiile  article  in  the 
former  paaage  {lit  shield,  not  "  a  shieM"  aa  in  the  A.  V.) 
denotes  the  imiwrtance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is 
inedwith  "  spear,"  rtfsuct  (i  Chmn.xii,g,  14;  2Chran. 
xi.  3:f,  etc.).  and  ckaniti  (1  Cbron.  xii,  »4)  as  a  formuU 
fur  weapons  generally. 

i.  Ur  smaller  dimensions  was  the  ongen  OS'S,  IVom 
-^B.  lo  a>rrr\  a  buckler  or  target,  probably  for  "use  in 
hand-to-hand  Aght.  ThedilTerence  in  size  between  this 
■ml  the  Itiimai  is  evident  from  t  Kings  x,  16,  IT:  2 
ChriHi.  ix,  16, 16,  where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold 
is  named  as  being  used  for  the  latter  than  for  the  for- 
mer. Tbe  ponabiltiy  of  the  mngin  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notice  in  xii,  9,  10;  and  perhaps  also  from  3 
.Sara.  i.  SI.  Tbe  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv,  26;  Psa.  id,  S;  xviii,  %  etc.). 
Like  (fimat,  it  occurs  in  the  fomulaled  expressions  for 
weapoiia  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with  light  weapons, 
tbebaw(2Chn>n.  xiv,S;  xvii,7),dart«,nil^(iiiii,6). 


Jt  Ei:rptlBn  Phalani.  (Frum  the  mooqments.) 
S.  What  kind  of  arm  the  ihila  (BJsiT)  was  it  is  im- 
posdble  to  determine.  By  some  tianalators  it  is  ren- 
dered a  "  quiver,"  b^-  some  "  weapons"  generally,  by  oth- 
ers a  "ibield."  Wheiber  dther  or  none  of  these  in 
correcl,  it  ia  clear  that  tbe  word  had  a  very  individual 

taken  by  David  from  Hadadeier,  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam. 
viii,  7;  1  Chron.  xviii,  7),  and  dedicaled  .in  the  temple, 

Joash's  pnjclamalion  (S  Kings, xi,  ID;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
9),  and  nhere  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv,  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  inns  were  of  gold,  it 
would  aeem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for  offence.  In 
the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer.  li,  II; 
Eiek.  xxvii,  II)  the  word  has  Ihe  force  of  a  foreign  arm. 

4.  In  two  pBssages(ISani.  xvii,  45;  Jobxxxii,  2B) 
kid6n  ('i''T'3),  u  dtiii,  is  thus  erroneously  rendered. 

To  these  wo  may  add  lachtrih  (n^HD,  "budfler"), 
a  poetical  t«rm.  occurring  only  in  Psa.  xci,  4. 

Finally,  in  Greek,  Jvpcuc  (probably  a  door,  henoe  a 
large  shield)  occurs  metaphorically  once  (Eph.  ri,  16). 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  ordinary  shield  consisted 
of  a  framework  of  wood  covered  with  leather;  it  thus 
admitted  of  being  burned  (Ezek,  ixxix,  9).  Tbe  mapln 
was  frequently  caseil  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,  when  the 
aun  shone  on  it  (I  Mace  vi,  39),  and  to  this  rather  than 
to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the  shield  we  may 
refer  the  rednesa  noticed  by  Nahuni  (ii,  3).  The  sur- 
face of  the  shi^  was  kept  bright  by  the  application  of 
oil,  as  implieil  in  Isa.  xxi,  S;  hence,  Saul's  shield  is  de- 
scribed as  "not  anointed  with  <dl,"  i.  e.  dusty  and  gory 
(2  Skm.  i,  21).  OU  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
for  the  leather  shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
elTecta  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept  covered  except 
in  actual  conflict  (Isa.  xxii.  6;  conip.Cssar,  Jj.  G.  ii,  21; 
Cicero,  A'tif.  Dror.  it,  14}.  The  shield  was  worn  on  the 
left  arm,  lo  which  it  was  attached  by  a  strap.  It  was 
used  not  only  in  the  field,  but  also  in  besieging  towns, 
when  it  served  for  the  protection  of  the  "head,  the  com- 
bined shields  of  the  bcBiegera  forming  a  kind  ofiftado 
(Eiek.  xxvi,  8).    Sbivlds  of  state  wete  covered  iritb 
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beiLen  gnld.  golnman  made  aui 
pnxTSSsions  (I  Kinga  x,  16. 17)j  when  then* 
rieJ  off  IhpT  were  repUieit  by  ahields  of  bnm,  which, 
as  bdng  1^  valuable,  were  ke))t  in  the  gu^rd-room 
(liv,  27),  while  the  former  had  been  lu.peiided  Ln  the 
palace  fur  ornament.  A  large  golden  ahleld  wu  sent 
aa  a  present  to  the  KomanB  when  the  ireacy  with  them 
waa  renewed  by  SimcHi  MaccabiiNia  (1  Mbc&  xiv,  24; 
nv,  18) :  it  waa  intended  aa  a  laken  of  alliance  {ai/ifio- 
Xov  Hjt  avpiiaxiat,  Joacphia,  Anl.  xiv,  8,  6):  but 
whelher  any  aymbolic  si([nilicanoe  waa  allaohed  to  the 
ahield  in  panioilar  aa  being  the  weapon  of  pmteclion  ie 

(SuetiHi.  Calig.  16\  aa  well  aa  of  «mipUnientai>-  preaenix 
i.r  a  different  kind  on  the  part  of  alliea  (Cicero,  IV.T.  2 
Act.  iv,  39,  Gi).  Shielda  were  aiupended  about  pub- 
lic buildings  for  ornamental  purpose*  (1  Kinga  -  '"  ' 
Mace  iv,  GT )  vi,  3),  Tliia  was  pinieularly  the  c 
the  abielib  (auuming  ihikl  to  have  this  meaning) 
which  David  took  from  Hadwiezer  (2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  Can  t 
iv,  4),  and  which  were  afterwards  Iiinied  to  practical 
aocounna  Kings  xi,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  Tlie  Gam- 
madim  similar^  siupended  them  about  their  towen 
(Eiek.  xxvii,  II).  See  GaHMADIU.  In  the  meUphor- 
.  ical  language  of  the  Bible  the  shield  generally  repre- 
aenti  the  protection  ofUod  (e.g.  Fsa.  iii,8;  xicviii,7)i 
but  in  xlvii. Sit  ta  applied  to  earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph. 
vi,  16  to  faith.— Smith. 

The  large  shield  (Aairis,  cSpetit)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomana  waa  originally  of  a  drcular  form,  and  in  the 
Homeric  limes  waa  large  enough  lo  cover  Ihe  whole 
body.    It  waa  made  aomelimea  of  osiers  twisted  togelh- 

eral  folds  thick. 
On  the  centre  was 
a  projection  called 
jfi^oc,timi«,or 
boss,  which  some- 
times terminated 
in  a  spike.  After 
the  Koman  soldier 
received  pay,  Ihe 
)  cll,...   ...    d* 


form,  and  adaptfd 
to  the  shape  of 
the  body.  Signif- 


li  (Eph.vi,  16)  use*  [be  word  Svpfoc  n'bs 

because  he  is  describing  the  aimnr  nf  aRo- 

See  Kitto,Pict.Sait,  note  at  jBde.TA 
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Oraek  Shield. 


ied  the  second  Daiien  e: 
"  wimi  out  and  heart-broken,"  in  Jamaica  (see  Maoalit. 
Hul.  a/Kng.  [1861],  V,  xiiv).  Hia  publiabed  mrb 
are^  A  Hind  Let  Look  ,-  or,  A  Hu/orical  Bfprtfrmhrlr* 
of  Iht  Ckarch  of  SeolUnd  (1687,  8ro>  ■.—UitiOT,  ^j  lit 
Hcotck  J'rft^lfty  (1691,  4to),  an  epitoow  nf  the  (.in- 
going ■—Kt'ini  w  ll"  0«"*  ofJamtt  Krtnriek  ( l**  :- 
A«  Inquirs  i«M-Chiirdi  Comamiao  (2d  ed.  Edint..i:4:. 
am.eto}:— The  Scali  yafuuifwii  (1745,  am.  8voi  ;_«lw 
Sermimi.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  hiil,  amd  A  Mr.  J  >' 
Ikort,  a.  v.;  Darling,  C'sctfip.  Bitliog,  s.  v. 

Shield*,  Hng:b  K.,  a  Presbrteriao  rainiMer.  n> 
bom  near  KIk  Ridge  Church,  Giles  C<>un(y,  Tenn,  D«. 
10, 1806.  He  was  converted  to  Go<l  in  his  setrnttenih 
year,  and.  feeling  his  call  to  the  work  of  the  miniair. 
he  entered  upmi  a  course  of  study  with  that  olijfrl  b 
view.  He  gradtialed  at  an  academy  near  Elk  KhIt- 
then  at  Jackson  College,  Columbus  Tcnn.,  sludiid  the- 
ology privately,  and  was  licensed  by  Weai  T«UK«n 
I'resbylery  in  1836,  and  ordained  by  the  same  ia  ItuV 
He  subscqnently  preached  at  tbc  '  fullowii^  plaoi  ■ 
Itethberei,  Hopiewell,  Savannah,  Elk  Bidg«,  Cvthis- 
ville,  Kichland,  Campbellsville,  and  Lynnville— all  ii 
1'enn.  His  active  ministry  lasted  twenty-aeven  tan: 
two  years  before  his  death,  Sept.  18, 1865,  he  «»■  'iij- 
abled  from  work  by  a  severe  accident.  Sir.  ShiilJ> 
waa  a  zealous  and  faithful  minister  of  Ihe  GiupeL'V 
hibiting  to  a  high  degree  the  characteristics  of  ntv*  I 
walked  with  God.  See  Wilaou, /Vni. //^.  .4/iuia. 
IH66,  p.  362.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Bhleldfl.  JamflB,  a  Presbvlerian  minialer,  wat  born 
in  ^ttsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  II,  1812.  He  gradnated  it  ik^ 
Wostem  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Piiisburgh*.  ii 
18Ufl,  studied  theology  four  years  under  Ihe  imtniciFo 
of  Kei-B.  Muni^  Dicil  and  John  Preeriy,  D.D.  vn  li- 
censed April  2,  1834,  by  the  A 
byiery  of  Honongahela,  ai  ' 
of  the  congregations  of  Fen 
niala  County,  Pa,  Here  he  Ubored  with  varied  sued* 
until  Ihe  spring  of  18A9,  when,  on  aocuunt  of  fuli* 
health,  he  ceased  to  preadi  in  the  Tuacaiwa  branch  tl 
his  charge,  and  gave  all  his  time  lo  tlie  Penniauh 
congregatioD.   He  died  Aog.  19, 1861   Mr.  ShieU)  |»!- 


1  onlained  in  ISSS  as  p**-< 
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sessetl  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  and  his  ex- 
erci^ies  were  alwavs  of  a  high  order.  See  Wilson,  Pretb. 
UK  A  Imanac,  18(>4,  p.  364.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Shier-TliaTBday.    See  Shekk-Thursdat. 

Shie-taih,  gods  of  the  land  and  grain  among  the 
Chinese.  There  is  an  altar  to  these  deities  in  Pekin, 
which  is  square,  and  only  ten  feet  high,  heing  divided 
into  two  stories  of  only  tive  feet  each.  Each  side  of 
the  square  measures  fifty-eight  feeL  The  emperor 
nUuie  baa  the  privilege  of  worshipping  at  this  altar,  and 
ir  M  not  lawful  to  erect  a  similar  one  in  any  part  of  the 
i-rnpire  for  the  use  of  any  of  his  subjects. — Gardner, 
/>/»/A»  oftAe  WorUif  s.  v. 

Shigga^lon  (Heb.  Sh{ggayon\  '\y^V^\  Sept.  tf^aX- 
fjioq ;  Vulg.  Psalmus  [Psa.  vii,  1]),  a  particular  kind  of 
p»alm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is  not  now  known. 
In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  nowhere  in 
Hebrew  except  in  the  inscription  of  the  above  psalm; 
an<l  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  that  psalm  to 
(listinf^uish  it  from  numerous  others,  in  which  the  au- 
thor gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  against  his  enemies 
and  implores  the  assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them, 
M)  rhat  the  contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive 
inference  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  in- 
scription to  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (iii,  1),  the 
word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but  the  phrase  in 
which  it  stands,  W  »higyon6th,  is  deemed  almost  unani- 
roou!ily,  as  it  would  seem,  by  modem  Hebrew  scholars, 
to  mean  "  after  the  manner  of  the  shiggaion,"  and  to  be 
noerely  a  direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures 
by  which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  being 
s<>.  the  ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
f»f  shii^gaion;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called,  though 
it  is  directed  to  be  sung  acconiing  to  the  measures  of 
the  shigtraion.  Indeed,  if  it  were  called  a  shiggaion, 
the  diflficulty  would  not  be  diminished;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  inscription,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought 
t  hat  the  ode  and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  sacred  poem.  And  even  since  their  possible 
similarity  has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  consists,  so  as  to 
ju«*tify  a  distinct  clasi^ification.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  natural  to  endeavor  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
tn  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  from  its  etymology ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  less  than  three  rival  ety- 
mologies, each  with  plausible  claims  to  attention.  Ge- 
senius  and  Fllrst  (s.  v.)  concur  in  deriving  it  from  nycj 
(the  Piel  of  ^y^\  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extol- 
liwf  with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kimlreil  Synac  words.  Shiggaion  would  thus  mean  a 
hymn  or  psalm;  but  its  specific  moaning,  if  it  have 
any,  as  applicable  to  Psa.  vii,  would  continue  unknown. 
Ewald  (^IHe  poeiischen  Backer  ties  alfm  Buttdet,  i,  29), 
Kiidiger  (s.  v.  in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's  Tke- 
»itunU),  and  Delitzsch  {Commeniar  uber  den  J*saUerf  i, 
51),  derive  it  from  t^TDf  in  the  sense  of  reelitig^  as  from 
wine,  and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivaleht 
to  a  dithyrambus :  while  De  Wett«  (Die  Psalmen^  p.  84), 
Lee  (s.  v.),  and  Hitzig  {Die  zwoifkleinen  Propheten,  p. 
26)  interpret  the  wonl  as  a  psafm  of  lamentation,  or  a 
psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from  Arabic  Hupfeld,  on 
the  other  hand  (Die  Psalmen^  i,  109,  199),  conjectures 
that  shiggaion  is  identical  with  hiffguion  (Psa.  ix,  16),  in 
the  sense  of  poem  or  song,  from  nsn,  to  meditate  or  com- 
pos ;  but  even  then  no  infonnation  would  be  conveyed 
&4  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem.  As  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  llabakkuk*s  ode,  riS'^!;*^  b:?,  the  translation  of 
the  Sept.  is  fitrd  f^i^^Ci  which  conveys  no  definite  mean- 
ing. The  Vulgate  translates  pro  ignoranHis^  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegagoth^  transffressions  through  igno- 
rance (Lev.  iv,  2, 27 ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  Eccles.  v,  6),  or  she- 
ffU'ttk  (Psa.  xix,  13),  which  seems  to  have  nearly  the 
ftaioe  meaning.  Perhaps  the  Vulgate  was  influenced 
by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  where  skigyonoth  seems  to 


be  translated  Mn*;blS3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii,  1,  the 
rendering  is  **  upon  shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were 
some  musical  instrument.  But  under  such  circum- 
stances W  (b?)  must  not  be  translated  "  upon"  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use  there 
is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose,  although 
playing  on  musical  instruments  is  frequently  referred 
to;  and  in  poetry,  although  there  is  one  passage  (INa. 
xcii,  3)  where  the  word  might  be  so  translated,  it  might 
equally  well  be  rendered  there  "  to  the  accompaniment 
of"  the  musical  instruments  therein  specified ;  and  this 
translation  is  preferable.  Some  writers  even  doubt 
whether  \il  signifies  "  upon"  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments  Gittith,Machalath,  Neginath, 
Nechiloth,  Shushan,  Shoshanntm  (Psa.  viii,  1 ;  Ixxxi, 
1 ;  Ixxxiv,  1 ;  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxviii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  Ix,  1 ; 
xlv,  1 ;  Ixix,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1).  Indeed,  all  these  words  are 
regarded  by  Ewald  (Poet,  BUch,  i,  77)  as  meaning  mu- 
sical keys,  and  by  FUrst  (s.  tv.)  as  meaning  musical 
bands.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes, it  is  very  singular,  if  those  six  words  signify  mu- 
sical instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  mention- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible. — Smith.    See  Psai.ms. 

Shigmu,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  the  mother 
of  Fo.  While  still  a  virgin  she  ate  a  lotus-flower,  found 
while  bathing,  and  was  thus  impregnated  by  some  deity. 
The  fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  Fo. 

SM^hon  (Heb.  Shion',  VlX'^W,  ruin;  Sept.  Siwvrt 
v.r.rctdv;  Yu\g,  Seon;  A.V.  originally  "Shion"),  a  town 
of  Issachar,  named  only  in  Joeh.  xix,  19,  where  it  occurs 
between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath.  Eusebitis  and  Je- 
rome (Onomagi.)  mention  it  as  then  existing  "near 
Mount  Tabor."  A  name  resembling  it  at  present  in 
that  neighborhood  is  the  Kkirbet  Sh€in  of  Dr.  Schniz 
(Zimmermann,  Map  of  Galilee,  1861),  one  and  a  half 
mile  north-west  of  Deburieh.  This  is  probably  the 
place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  166)  as  ^^Sain 
between  Duberieh  and  Jafa."  The  identification  is, 
however,  very  uncertain,  since  Shi'in  appears  to  con- 
tain the  i4t»t,  while  the  Hebrew  name  does  not.— Smith. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  we  prefer  the  position  of  the 
modem  village  esh '  Skajerah,  a  little  north  of  Tabor 
(Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  2 1 9,  note). 

Shilior  (Heb.  Shichor",  nin'^ir  [thus  only  in  Josh. 
xiii,3;  1  Chron.  xiii,  5],  or  -ih-^tt?  [Jer.  ii,  18],  or  *lhd 
[Isa.  xxiii,3],  d(irk;  once  with  the  art.  lin^^'H,  Josh, 
xiii,  3,  and  once  with  the  addition  "of  Egypt,"  1  Chron. 
xiii,  5;  Sept.  Vri&v,  i}  oioinyroc*  8p«a,  and  ptrajioXri ; 
Vulg.  Sihor,  Niltts,fiunus  Utrbidus,  and  aqua  turbida; 
A.  V.  "  Sihor"  in  all  passages  except  1  Chron.  xiii,  5), 
one  of  the  names  given  to  the  river  Nile,  probably  aris- 
ing from  its  turbid  waters,  like  the  Greek  McAac  (Gesen. 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.).  Several  other  names  of  the  Nile  may 
be  compared.  NeTXoc  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  "  the  blue,"  that  is, "  the 
dark"  rather  than  the  turbid ;  for  we  must  then  compare 
the  Sanscrit  Alfa  A.  "  blue,"  probably  especially  "dark 
blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  "  black  mud."  The  Arabic 
azrak,  "blue,"  signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the  two. 
great  confluents  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer  is  the  I^iin 
Melo,  from  firXac,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  according  to  Festus 
andServius(o<iF»r^.Gfor*7.iv,291;  ^n,i,745;  iv,246): 
but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  such  a  word  resting  on 
no  better  authoritv.  W^ith  the  classical  writers  it  is  the 
soil  of  Egypt  that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So, 
too,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  the  countr>',  Kem^ 
means  "the  black;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile 
of  like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sonlpture^ 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-g<Kl  is  colored  differently 
according  as  it  represents  the  river  during  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  in  the 
former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue.     See  Nile. 

There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  unqualified 
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In  the  Bible,  nnd  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egjrpt,  or  Shihor- 
niizraim.     In  1  Chron.  xtii,  5  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  David's  kingdom :  "  David  gath- 
ered all  Israel,  from  Shihor  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  en- 
tering of  Hamath."     At  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael was  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.    David's 
rule  extended  over  a  wider  space  than  that  of  any  other 
monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne;  and,  probably, as 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18) — 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  fnym  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates" — 
the  sacred  historian  may  here  have  meant  the  Nile. 
Yet,  in  other  places,  where  the  northern  boundary  is 
limited  to  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  the  southern 
is  usually  *•  the  torrent  of  Egypt,"  that  is,  Wady  (bn:, 
not  "^ns)  el-Artsh  (Numb.  xxxiv.S;  1  Kings  viii,66). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever  spread 
westward  beyond  Gaza.     It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's  time  should 
thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extending  as  far  as  the 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  m(»re  than  one  tribe,  at  a  later  period,  bad 
spread  beyond  even  its  first  boundaries,  and  also  that 
the  limits  may  be  those  of  David's  dominion  rather  than 
of  the  land  actually  fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites. 
The  passage  m  Josh,  xiii,  3  is  even  more  obscure.     The 
sacred  writer  is  describing  the  territory  still  remaining 
to  be  conquered  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  about 
to  alloc  the  conquered  portion  to  the  tribes:  "This  is 
the  land  that  vet  remaineth:   all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  (ieshuri.  from  Shihor  which  is  before 
C^aO'by,  *in  the  face  of,'  not  »east  of,'  but  rather  *on 
the  front  of)  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northward."     Keil  an;ues  that  Wady  el-Artsh.  and  not 
the  Nile,  must  here  be  meant  {Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  conclusive.     Joshua  may  have 
had  the  Lorti's  covenant-promise  to  Abraham  in  view ; 
if  so,  Shihor  means  the  Nile;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  the  boundaries  of  the  land  as  described  by 
Moses  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  6  sq.  in  view,  then  Shihor  must 
mean  Wadv  el-Artsh.     It  is  worthv  of  note  that,  while 
■in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used  it 
is  anarthrous,  here  it  has  the  article.     This  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  specific  meaning;  for  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted  that  here  and  in  I  Chn>n.  xiii,  6  the  word 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense.     The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is,  or  has  been,  an  appellative — 
rather  the  former  if  we  judge  only  from  the  complete 
phrase.     It  must  also  be  renriemliered  that  Shihor-miz- 
raim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal-mizraim,  and 
that  the  name  Shihor-libnath,  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
unless  derived  from  the  Eg^'ptians  or  the  Phoenician 
colonists  of  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  that 
country  with  the  ancient  manufacture  of  glass,  shows 
that  the  word  Shihor  Is  not  restricted  to  a  great  river. 
That  the  stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a 
navigable  river  Is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "And  by  great  waters,  the  sow- 
ing of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river  {Yedr,  "^X^)  [is] 
her  revenue"  (xxiii,  3).    Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same 
as,  or  compared  with,  Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the 
Nile.    In  .Jeremiah  the  identity  of  Shihor  with  the  Nile 
seems  distinctly  stated  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  "And 
now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the 
way  of  Assvria  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?"  i.  e. 
Euphrates  (ii,  18).     Gesenius  {vt  sup.)  considers  that 
Sihor,  wherever  used,  means  the  Nile ;  and  upon  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  several  passages,  and  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  can- 
not appropriately  be  applied  to  Wady  el-Artsh,  and  must 
therefore  be  reganled  as  a  name  of  the  river  Nile  (see 
Jerome,  nd  fsn.  rriii,  3  -,  Reland,  Palcest.  p.  286). — Kit- 
to;  Smith.    See  River  of  EcTrr. 


ShiOior-lib'nath  (Beh,  Shichor'  Ubnatk', 

njab,  literally,  black  of  whiteness;  Sept.  6  2<iup  [t.l 
£tta>v]  Kai  At/3avd&;  Vulg.  SicAor  et  lAMbanaSh)^  a  local- 
itv  mentioned  onlv  in  Josh,  xix,  26  as  oDe  uf  the  laoo- 
marks  of  the  southern  boundar}'  of  Ash«r  in  the  ridottj 
of  Carmel  and  Beth-dagon.  By  the  ancient  traiuiaton 
and  commentators  (as  Peshito-Syriac,  and  EnsebiiB  ac! 
Jerome  in  the  OnonutsUcon)  the  names  are  taken  as  k*- 
longing  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modern  commeota- 
tors,  beginning  perhaps  with  Masiua,  bave  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Shihor  alone  is  a  name  of  tbe  Kile,  thst 
Shihor-libnath  is  likewise  a  river.  Led  bv  tbe  mear- 
ing  of  Libnath  as  "white,"  they  interpret  tbe  Shfbnr- 
libnath  as  the  glass  river,  which  tbey  then  natyrallT 
identify  with  the  Belus  (q.  v.)  of  Pliny  {ff.  X  v.  IS"-. 
the  present  Nahr  Naman,  which  drains  part  of  tlw  f<]ai3 
of  Akka.  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  di«iaB» 
below  that  city.  This  theor\%  at  once  so  ingeniou*  a?  * 
so  consistent,  is  supported  by  the  great  names  of  3li^*ka*. 
lis  (SuppL  No.  2462)  and  Gesenius  {TAestJur.  p.  1393  : 
but  the  territory  of  Asher  certainly  extended  far  saui-. 
of  the  Naman.  Reland^s  conjecture  of  the  C"w»«& 
Biver,  probably  the  Nithr  Zerka,  close  to  Kaisariych.  i*. 
on  the  other  hand,  too  far  south,  since  Dnr  wa*  l^i 
within  the  limits  of  Asher.  The  Shihor-Iibnaih.  if  i 
stream  at  all,  is  more  likely  to  bave  been  tbe  lirk 
stream  (marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  J/</p  as  WoAr  J/tA*'. 
but  as  Wady  en^Xebra  on  the  specimen  of  the  Ordear^ 
Survey  in  the  Pal.  Exj)lor.  Qinirterlg  for  Jan.  1*7' 
which  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  little  south  of  AtiLit. 
The  sand  there  is  white  and  glistening',  and  tbis.cT4L>- 
bined  with  the  turbid  character  of  a  mountain-ftreas 
agrees  well  with  the  name. 

Shiltes  (Arab.  Shiah,  Skiaf^  ^»  V^rtj  or  fiun.^* 
the  name  given  to  a  Mobamme<lan  sect  by  tbe  Soimitr* 
(q.  v.),  or  orthodox  Moslems.  The  Shiitcs  never  asMSM 
that  name,  but  call  themselves  ^4 7-^4 rfelnr/.  *•  Sect  r-ftW 
Just  Ones."  Tbe  principal  difference  between  tbe  t*» 
consists  in  the  belief  of  the  Shiltes  that  the  imamtf.'Y 
supreme  rule,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  over  all  "W^ 
hammedans  was  originally  vested  in  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Ta>^ 
and  has  been  inherited  by  hij«  descemiaants,  to  vlu<i«  <: 
now  legitimately  bel<mga.  Tbey  are  subdirideri  rr* 
five  sects,  to  one  of  which,  that  of  Haidar,  tbe  Penw^* 
belong.  They  believe  m  metempvyclkaeo  and  tbe  •^'f- 
scent  of  God  upon  bis  creatures,  in^moch  as  be,  <«»&- 
present,  sometimes  appears  in  some  indiviiloal  per«<^. 
such  as  their  imamsi  Their  five  sobdivinnos  thv^ 
liken  unto  five  trees  with  seventy  brancbes;  forrt^l' 
minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatirr^.r 
un  i  mportant  points  of  dogma,  are  endlessK.  In  tbK  b>  ^- 
ever,  they  all  agree — that  they  conadcr  tbe  calir^ 
Abu-Rekr,  Omar,  and  Othman — ^who  are  refrarded  w::- 
the  highest  reverence  by  tbe  Sonnites — as  miTt^tt-s» 
pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power.  »li"' 
properly  should  have  gone  to  Ali  direct  fknm  the  pPT^ 
et.  They  also  reject  the  Abasside  caliplia»  Dort^b- 
standing  their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  ib^ 
did  not  belong  to  Ali*s  \ine.—Ckawtbnt''s  Emcykf^^f- 

Shirhi  (Heb.  Shilcki%  Tt^r,  probably  armi,  fm 
nb^,  a  missile ,  Sept.  2<iXi\  v.  r.  ZaXof.  SoXoXct.  ac 
the  father  of  Azubah,  king  Jehosbaphat's  mutbi^  • 
Kings  xxii,  42 ,  2  Chron.  xx.  SI).    &C.  ante  ^tfi 

ahiVhiak{Ueh.SkiMkim\^rr^,4Ermidmn  (,«■ 
senius].  orybim/afM  [FOrst!;  Sept^  £cX«€«p  r.r.  Ia*? 
a  city  in  the  southern  portion  of  th«  tribe  of  iwik 
mentioned  between  Lebaoth  and  Aiiv  or  Aia-BinBE-' 
(Josh.  XV,  32).  In  tbe  list  of  Simeon  s  cities  in  Jisii.  3ux 
Sharvhen  (ver.  6)  occupies  the  |rface  of  Shilbifli.  s '  it 
1  Chron.  iv,  31  this  is  still  farther  chaiueed  to  .SA(Hn*« 
It  is  diflicult  to  sav  whether  these  am  mere  cttfrnrr-e* 
or  denote  anv  actual  variations  of  nanie.  The  hcxtir^ 
sition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to  Lh«  eaBJertarr  r'ai 
thev  are  identical  with  Ibe  Salim  and  .Xnnii  of  Jif^  r*)* 
Baptist;  but  their  poaitioo  in  the  aoutfa  of  Jodah, »  ^ 
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mote  from  the  scene  of  John's  labors  and  the  other 
events  of  the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this. — 
Smith. 

Shillem  (Heb.  8hUkm\  Db^,  requital,  as  in  Deut. 

xxxii,  35 ;  Sept.  ZeXX^/i,  v.  r.  ^Wiiiiy  2vXX^;i,  etc),  a 
son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi,  24;  Numb,  xxvi,  49) ;  else- 
where (1  Chron.  vii,  13)  called  Shallum  (q.  v.). 

Shil'lemite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  article 
/uisk-ShiUemi^  ^p'^tSH ;  Sept.  6  SeXXi}/if ),  the  patro- 
nymic title  of  the  descendants  of  Shillem  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Naphtalt  (Namb.  xxvi,  49). 

Shilo'&h  (Isa.  riii,  6).    See  Siu>am. 

Shi'loh  appears  in  the  A.y.  as  the  rendering  of  two 
t\-«nis  in  the  Hebrew,  the  one  apparently  a  person,  and 
t  lie  oc  her  certainly  a  place.   (In  the  following  treatment 
of  biith  we  avail  ourselves,  in  part,  of  the  statements 
found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn.) 
X.  (Heb.  ShUoh'y  H'?^^;  on  the  meaning  and  ren- 
tleringa,  see  below.)    This  is  a  peculiar  epithet  which 
was  applied,  in  the  prophetic  benediction  of  Jacob  on 
hi«  death-bed  (Gen.  xlix,  10),  to  a  future  personage,  and 
which  has  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
aiicienl;  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the  Messiah.    The 
oracle  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and  is  thus  word- 
ed: "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  iVoro  Judah,  nor  a 
Lawgiver  fp^Hp,  a  $er&e,  recording  the  decree  uttered 
l>y  the  sovereign]  from  between  his  feet  [the  position 
frequently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  oc- 
cupied by  the  secretary  of  important  persons],  until 
Shiloh  come  [Tih^'d  JC2^"^3  15]:  and  unto  him  the 
leathering  [nH^y^*  obedience^  as  in  Frov.  xxx,  17]  of  the 
lieople  shall  be.**    The  term  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole 
lioisaage  to  which  it  beluug.4,  h&4  ever  been  a  fruitful 
theme  of  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians,  the 
f<»rmer,  although  they  admir^  for  the  most  part,  the  Mes- 
Maiiic  reference  of  the  text,  being  still  fertile  in  expe- 
dients to  evade  the  Christian  argument  founded  uptm 
it.     Neither  <Mir  limits  nor  our  object  will  permit  us  to 
enter  largely  into  the  theological  bearings  of  this  pre- 
diction ;  hut  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice 
to  ihe  discussion  as  a  question  of  pure  philology  with- 
out at  the  same  time  displaying  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  interpretation,  and  trenching  upon  the  prov- 
ince cKx:upie<l  by  the  pnmfs  of  Jesus  of  Nszareth  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Old-Test,  prophecies.    See  Mkssiah. 
L  Etifinolttgicid  and  Grammaticid  Comuleratioiut. — 
Before  entering  upon  the  more  essential  merits  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the  ancient  versions 
(»f  this  passage,  which  are  mostly  to  be  referred  to  a 
«Ute  that  must  exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  an  un- 
due bias  towanls  any  but  the  right  construction.     In- 
fluences of  this  nature  have,  of  course,  become  operative 
with  Jews  of  a  later  periotl. 

1.  The  version  of  the  Sept.  is  peculiar:  "A  prince 
shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor  a  captain  out  of  his  loins, 
fta»C  av  »X3y  tH  diroKfifitva  uvrtpf  un/il  the  things  cf)me 
that  are  laid  up  for  him^'*  In  some  copies  another  read- 
ing is  found,  ^  (tTcoKurtHyfor  whom  it  it  laid  up,  mean- 
ing, doubtless,  in  the  king<litm — for  whom  the  kingdom 
is  Laid  up  in  reserve.  This  rendering  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  an  erroneous  lection,  lb  "19X,  tr^ose  it  is. 
Targ.  Onk.,*'One  having  the  principality  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his 
t-hildren^s  children,  until  the  Messiah  come,  whose  the 
kingdom  is,**  Taig.  Jerus..  "Kings  shall  not  fail  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  skilful  doctors  of  the  law  from 
their  children's  children,  till  the  time  when  the  king's 
Messiah  shall  come.**  Syriac, "  The  sceptre  shall  not  fail 
fn>m  Judah,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his  feet, 
till  be  come  whose  it  is;**  i.  e.  the  sceptre,  the  right,  the 
ttominion.  Arabic, "  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  under  his  rule, 
nuiil  he  shall  come  whose  it  is.**  Samaritan,  '*  The  scep- 
tre shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader 


from  his  banners,  until  the  Pacific  shall  come.'*  Latin 
Vulgate,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thigh — donee  veniet  qui 
mittendus  ett^  until  be  shall  come  who  is  to  be  sent.'* 
This  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  mistaking  in  the 
original  nb^lS  for  nb^;:?,  which  latter  comes  from  the 
root  nb*i9,  signifying  to  send;  yet  it  is  adopted  by  some 
scholars  as  the  truest  reading,  the  present  form  of  the 
word  being  owing,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  error  of  tran- 
scribers in  substituting  n  for  n. 

2.  Various  other  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  consider  the  word  nb'^n  as  a 
compound,  and  those  who  deem  it  a  radical  or  simple 
derivation. 

(a.)  Those  of  the  first  class  coincide,  (1)  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  ancient  interpreters,  taking  nb^IS  as 
equivalent  to  ibo,  and  this  to  be  made  up  of  119,  the  con- 
traction of  niTK,  who,  and  lb,  the  dative  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  in  this 
case,  would  be  cujus  est,  or  cui  est,  whose  it  is,  to  whom  U 
belongs,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  dominion.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  defended  by  Jahn  {Kinl.  ind,A,  T.  i,  507,  and  Vat. 
Mes.  ii,  179).  It  is  approved  also  by  Hess,  l>e  Wette, 
Krummacher,  and  others,  including  Turner  {Companion 
to  Genesis,  ad  loc.).  The  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, already  alluded  to,  is  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  its  advocates  relv.  But  to  this  sense  it  is  a  seri- 
ous  objection  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  abbre- 
viation of  "11SK  into  U?  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  we  first  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  translators  may 
be  accounted  for,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  form  in  question  was  the  received  one  in 
their  time.  If  it  were,  we  should  doubtless  find  some 
traces  of  it  in  existing  manuscripta.  But  though  these 
copies  exhibit  the  reatiing  lb*^i:7.  not  one  of  them  gives 
lb  w,  and  but  ver^'  few  nbc,  which  Hengstenberg  deems 
c»f  no  c<»nsequence,  as  the  omission  f>f  the  Yod  was  merely 
a  defective  way  of  writing,  which  often  tKHiurs  in  wonls, 
of  similar  structure.  An  argument  for  this  inter|)reta- 
tion  has,  indeed,  been  derived  from  Essek.  xxi,  27,  where 
the  words  "  until  he  shall  come  whose  is  the  dominion,** 
ISBTSVn  lb  "^CK,  are  regarded  as  an  obvious  para- 
phrase of  lb^  or  nbttJ.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  while  Kzekiel  may  have  had  the  present 
passage  in  his  eye,  and  intended  an  allusion  to  the  char- 
acter or  prerogatives  of  the  Bfessiah,  yet  there  is  no 
eviilence  that  this  was  designed  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  name  under  consideration.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
appear  ample  for  setting  aside,  as  wholly  untenable,  the 
explicati<ni  of  the  time  here  propoundeil,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  the  ellipsis  involved  in  this 
construction  is  so  unnatural  and  violent  that  no  parallel 
to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Scriptures. 

(2.)  Another  solution  proposed  by  some  expositors  is, 
to  derive  the  word  nb'^S3  from  b'^IO,  chil*l,  and  the  suflSx 
n  for  \  This  will  yield  the  reading  «  until  his  ( Judah's) 
j»on  or  descendant,  the  Messiah,  shall  come."  Thus  the 
Targ.  Jon.,  "  Until  the  time  when  the  king's  Messiah 
shall  come,  the  little  one  of  his  sons."  This  view  is 
favjired  by  Calvin  {ad  loc.)  and  by  Knapp  (DotpN.  ii, 
138),  and  also  by  Dathe.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
word  in  known  Hebrew,  and  as  a  plea  for  its  possible 
existence  reference  is  made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shalilj 
with  the  same  signification.  The  only  philological  de- 
fence is  (with  Luther)  to  resolve  nb^B  into  a  synonym 
with  JT^blO,  afier-birth  (Deut.  xxviii,  57),  rendered 
"young  one;"  but  this  requires  us  to  adopt  the  unnat- 
ural supposition  that  the  term  properly  denoting  the 
secundittes,  or  the  membrane  that  encloses  the  fuctu-s  is 
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taken  for  the  foetus  itself.  Besides,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  of  grossuess  about  it  which  prompts  its  immediate 
rejection. 

(b.)  The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  consider 
i^b'^i:;  as  a  radical  or  simple  derivative.  Among  these, 
again,  there  are  two  principal  opinions. 

(1.)  By  translating  the  word  as  it  is  translated  every- 
wlicre  ebe  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephraim  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  remained  dur- 
ing such  a  lung  pcrio<l,  a  suHiciently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  tlie  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  par- 
allel elsewhere  (comp.  n'Pd  Xajn,  I  Sam.  iv,  12),  The 
simple  translation  is,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  fmro 
Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  till  he 
shall  go  to  Shiloh."  In  this  case  the  allusion  would  be 
to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  i,  1,  2;  xx,  18; 
Numb,  ii,  3;  x,  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the 
Promised  Land  was  conquered,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish 
writers  (especially  Aben-Ezra)  had  previously  main- 
tained that  Shiloh,  the  city  of  Ephraim,  was  referred  to 
in  this  passage;  and  Ser\'etus  had  pru|)ounded  the  same 
opinion  in  a  fanciful  dissertation,  in  which  he  attributed 
a  double  meaning  to  the  words  {J*e  TriftUate^  ii,  61, 
eil.  lood).  But  the  above  translation  and  explana- 
tion, as  proposed  and  defended  on  critical  grounds,  was 
first  suggested  in  mmlern  days  by  Teller  {Nota  CritictB 
et  Kxft/eticn  in  Gen,  xlix^  l>eut,  rxxiiij  Krod,  tTj  Judtj.  v 
[Halfe  et  Helmstadii,  1706] ),  and  it  has  since,  with  moili- 
fications,  found  favor  with  numerous  learned  men  belong- 
ing to  various  schools  of  theology,  such  as  Eichhorn, 
Hit;sig,  Tuch,  Bleek,  (Cwald,  Delitzsch,  Hodiger,  Kalisch, 
Luzzatto,  an<l  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at 
length  by  Hengstenborg  {Christology  of  the  Old  Test,  ii, 
1  (/,  41,  Keith's  transl.),  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor,  with 
an  account  of  the  various  interpretations  which  have 
been  suggested  by  others,  are  well  given  by  Davidson 
(IfUroduction  to  the  Old  Test,  i,  199-210).  As  they  are 
not  of  a  grammatical  character,  they  will  be  considered 
below. 

(2.)  But  an  exposition  of  far  more  weight,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  titness  and  from  the  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished names  which  have  es|M>iised  it,  is  that  which 
traces  the  term  to  the  root  nbu,  quievify  to  retty  to  be  at 
peace,  and  makes  it  equivalent  to  pacificator,  peace- 
maker, or  pacifier^  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon, 
whose  name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
MoHsiah,  who  in  Isa.  ix,  6  is  expressly  called  the  "  Prince 
of  Peace."  This  was  once  the  translation  of  (vescnius, 
though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  abandon  it  (s<^  his 
Lexicon,  8.  v.),  and  it  is  at  present  the  translation  of 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Christology  of  the  Old  Text,  p.  69, 
and  of  the  grand  rabbi  Wogue,  in  his  translation  of 
Genesis,  a  work  which  is  approved  and  recommended 
bv  the  grand  rabbins  of  France  C^«  Pentateugue,  ou  Us 
Cinq  Livres  de  Afoise  [Paris,  I860]). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objections  to  this 
translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal  to  it. 
Ist.  The  word  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as 
the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person.  2d.  The  only  other 
Hebrew  word,  apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh 
(Joifh.  XV,  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a 
city,  not  of  a  person.  3d.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
proposed  interpretation  is  that  of  aiusing  or  effecting 
peace — an  idea  for  which  the  Hebrew  has  an  appropri- 
ate form  of  expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would 
normally  be  Ht)^^,  mashUh,  The  actual  form,  how- 
ever, is  diverse  from  this;  and  though  several  examples 
are  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  of 
analiigous  derivations  from  a  triliteral  root,  as  n^'i'^3 
from  nna,  "^ittJ^a  from  ""WS,  mo'^p  from  "^Op,  etc,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this  form 


is  a  passive  instead  of  an  actite  sense,  which  T^"^  re- 
quires according  to  the  exegesis  proposed.  We  !iki« 
therefore  understand  the  term  as  expressing  the  gv&t^c 
character  of  the  Messianic  sway  in  generaL  The  oiher 
objections  will  be  considered  below. 

(8.)  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  |«rht|<s 
that  of  "rest,"  from  the  same  root,  taken  pa.<^ivdr. 
The  passage  would  then  run  thus :  **  The  acepov  sluU 
not  depart  from  Judah  ...  till  rest  come  £ttll  he  oaew 
to  rest],  and  the  nations  obey  him  ;**  and  the  reference 
would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  spring  froo  ib^ 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation  deserves  nspectfol 
consideration,  as  having  been  ultimately  adopieit  In 
Gescnius.  It  was  preferred  by  Vater,  and  is  deftn'i^i 
by  Knobel  in  the  Exegetisches  Handbuch  (Gen.  xlix.  iC  . 
This  import  of  the  term,  however,  would  rather  m\\ivt 
a  fem.  tlian  a  masc.  form.  It  likewise  remains  mbjat 
to  the  objection  that  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  id  ib^ 
Bible  in  this  sense,  and  that  the  import  thus  becnto^ 
neither  apt  nor  noteworthy.  To  say  nothing  of  utbff 
objections,  one  circumstance  seems  decisive,  so  cWstIt 
decisive  that  Hofmann  has  given  up  this  last  iitttr- 
pretation  and  embraced  the  common  one.  prononncia^ 
the  interpretation  which  makes  Shiloh  a  city  *Mbe  ovk 
impossible  of  all."  The  circumstance  is  \\\\s^  that  Shi)*'h. 
originally  Shilon,  and  making  its  adjective  ^ShikNtiit^,' 
belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns  in  Hebrew  which  tav  nertr 
appellatives  or  common  nouns,  but  alwa%*8  proper  naats 
either  of  persons  or  of  places;  and  this  is  unailecte«l  b\ 
a  variation  in  the  etymology,  whether  we  derive  it,  «iil 
almost  all  authorities,  from  rtbc  {skal&h),  or  whetbtr. 
with  Hodiger,  fn>m  the  root  of  Solomon'a  luune.  ZtT 
(«Af//dm),  reckoning  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  iW 
letters  m  and  n, 

(4.)  A  less  obvious  and  more  difficult  derivatioe  i« 
from  ?XO,  with  a  substitution  of  ^  for  K;  thns  vieMu.^ 
the  meaning  of  the  desired  or  expected  one.  This,  b^> 
ever,  is  so  much  more  inapt,  that  we  may  aay  the  rbiAicv- 
lies  between  two  of  the  above  interpretations,  which  «< 
accordingly  discuss  more  in  detail. 

n.  Exegetical  and  Historical  Considerations^ — I.  *^ 
the  Interpretation  of  Shiloh  as  the  WtU-kmnm  Plu^  «-/ 
that  Name. — The  explanation  of  this,  as  given  by  ll'^)> 
gcr,  in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  is  "tliit 
the  tribe  of  Judah  should  go  before  the  other  triliexsi^t 
have  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  waged  witb  the 
Canaanites  (see  Judg.  i,  1  sq.;  comp.  xx,  18:  NumKii. 
1  sq.;  X,  14);  and  that  this  war  could  n(»i  be  iai>l  ^• 
be  tinished  and  the  victor}'  to  be  gained  tiJl  after  i^ 
victorious  Jews  had  entered  Shiloh,  a  cirv  standing  a^ 
most  in  the  centre  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  and  ).s»i 
there  set  up  the  sacred  ark ;  then,  at  length,  when  tbt 
peoples  of  Canaan  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  Judal* 
ceased  to  be  leader  in  the  war,  and  the  tranquillttf  i 
country  was  portioned  out  among  the  tribes.**  it  is  nt 
very  easy  to  see  how  this  paraphrase  arises  out  of  tb- 
words  of  the  text ;  nor,  should  we  even  admit  ibst  it 
does,  do  we  seem  to  have  attained  to  any  veiy  sati<Ci^- 
tory  meaning.  But,  apart  from  any  special  objeetii.>B> 
to  some  particular  exposition,  we  urge  agaiu^t  thi» 
translation : 

(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  citr 
Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  or.  if  it  did  exist,  it  uw 
not  improbably  known  by  some  other  name:  O^r  «^e 
shall  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  name  of  tbr 
city  was  derived  from  this  prophecy.  Nay.  grantisj 
that  it  existed  under  the  name  of  Shiloh,  it  is  a  gratuiioo- 
assertion  that  Jacob  spoke  to  his  sons  <»f  a  place  so  ec- 
tirely  unimportant, with  which  we  have  no  reason  r« 
think  that  he  or  they  ever  had  any  connection,  h 
this  respect  it  stands  entirely  on  a  different  fivtic;: 
from  the  city  Shechem,  to  which  there  is  thoogbt  m^ 
be  a  reference  in  Gen.  xlviii,  22. 

(2.)  There  is  something  which  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  expression  **imtii  he  come  to  ShiKiL' 
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Suppociiig  it  to  refer  to  the  place  to  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  brought  by  Joshua,  what  had  Judah  to  do 
with  this  "coming  to  Shiloh"  more  than  the  other 
tribes,  '*  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  oon- 
cemiiig  priesthood?"  At  the  very  least,  it  suggests  a 
gjAve  doubt  whetiier  Judah  really  was  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  tlie  verb;  the  more  so  that  it  would  have 
been  extremely  eaay  to  write  the  sentence  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

(A.)  A  violent  surprise  is  given  to  us  by  this  limita- 
tion of  Judah*8  lead  or  rule  to  the  time  anterior  to  his 
coming  to  Shiloh.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  was  in  ref- 
erence to  things  which  should  befall  them  in  the  last 
(itiys  (Gen.  xlix,  1).  Whether  we  incline  to  a  definite 
or  to  an  indefinite  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  it  is 
much  at  variance  with  a  prophecy  of  Judah's  suprem- 
acy for  forty -five  or  fifty  years,  from  the  Exode  till 
the  coming  of  the  tribes  to  Shiloh;  of  which  period 
thirty-eight  years  were  spent  in  a  state  of  suspension 
fn»m  the  favor  of  God,  so  far  as  this  was  manifested  by 
church  privileges.  Was  this  all  the  pre-eminent  bless- 
ing of  Judah?  Was  a  sudden  termination  to  be  put 
tu  the  triumphal  progress,  '^  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer,** which  we  anticipated  as  we  read  ver.  8, 9?  Or, 
at  least,  mus^  a  veil  be  thrown  over  what  remained  of 
it  subsequent  to  the  arrival  at  Shiloh  ? 

(4.)  So  we  come  to  the  question.  Does  this  interpre- 
tati<m  harmonize  in  any  way  with  the  facts  of  the 
case?     DelitzMh  is  well  aware  that,  on  this  interpre- 
tation, the  prophecy  implies,  first,  that  Judah  had  **  the 
sceptre  and  the  lawgiver*'  till  it  came  to  Shiloh,  and, 
secondly,  that  this  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  toming- 
poiut  in  its  history;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  he  persuades  himself  into  affirming  these  two 
propositions.    As  to  the  former,  we  have  not  space  for 
discussing  the  varieties  of  translation  proposcil;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  concede  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  and  restricting  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.     So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
pre-eminence  was  assigned  to  Judah  only  in  one  re- 
spect, during  the  march  through  the  wilderness — that  it 
u*ok  the  first  place  among  the  tribes  in  the  order  of 
marching  (Numb,  ii  and  x);   unless  we  add  that  the 
same  onler  was  observed  in  the  consecration-offerings 
at  the  tabernacle  (ch.  vii).     But  in  this  we  see  no 
more  than  a  very  limited  amount  of  honor  f  while  the 
jHttcer  and  authority  were  first  in  the  hands  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  the  Levites,  and  next  in  those  of  Joshua  the 
Ephraimite.     Let  any  one  compare  the  dying  blessing 
of  Moses  with  this  blessing  of  Jacob,  and  see  bow  brief 
is)  the  notice  of  Judah  (a  tribe  certainly  the  most  nu- 
men>u8,  but  not  possessed  of  any  other  practical  advan- 
tage ),  and  how  full  are  the  blessings  pronounced  upon 
Lievi  and  Joseph.     We  do  not  either  deny  or  under- 
value the  honor  of  the  p<isition  assigned  to  Judah ;  but 
we  sav  it  was  of  little  value  unless  taken  in  connection 
wiih  this  prophecy  and  regarded  as  a  prognostic  or  a 
pledge  of  its  fulfilment  in  due  time,  or,  at  most,  a  prel- 
ude to  it  and  a  preparation  for  it.    The  proper  fulfil- 
ment began  in  David's  time ;  and  **  the  sceptre  and  the 
lawgiver"  are  to  be  sought  for  in  his  line,  to  which 
the  promises  were  made  of  an  unending  dominion.    But 
before  David  came  to  hold  the  sceptre,  the  city  Shiloh 
had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  people  of 
Iftrael,  and  its  mention  in  this  prophecy  would  be  in- 
explicable.   As  to  the  second  proposition  involved  in 
this  interpretation,  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  the  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turning-point 
in  the  relations  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  either  to  the  oth- 
er tribes  or  to  the  heathen.     Whatever  primacy  Judah 
had  enjoyed  already,  one  may  plausibly  assert  that  it 
continued  to  enjoy,  it  was  the  first  to  be  sent  to  the 
wars  after  Joshua's  death,  yet  alone  and  not  command- 
ing the  others  (Judg.  i,  1, 2) ;  it  was  sent  foremost  into 
the  battle  in  the  civil  war  with  Benjamin  (xx,  18),  and 
it  furnished  the  first  of  the  judges  (iii,  9).    These  are 


certainly  small  matters,  but  they  are  quite  B5  great 
as  anv  which  can  be  named  anterior  to  the  arrival  at 
Shiloh.  Still  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
fact  that  the  time  for  Judah's  sceptre  and  lawgiving 
had  not  yet  come,  as  the  age  of  the  judges  was  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Ephraim  was  the  leading  tribe  (oomp. 
viii,  1-3;  xii,  1-6;  Pba,  Ixxviii). 

^  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  transla- 
tion are,  indeed,  so  very  great  that  in  his  commentary 
Tuch  suggested  a  modification  which  has  met  with 
some  little  support*  He  supplies  an  indefinite  subject 
to  the  verb — "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah 
...  as  long  as  [people]  come  to  Shiloh  ;'*  that  is  to  ssy, 
forever.  The  objections  to  this  rendering  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  may  be  sure  it  never  would  have 
been  proposed  but  for  the  perplexities  of  those  who 
deny  that  Shiloh  is  a  person.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness in  supplying  this  subject,  there  is  an  entire  misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  conjunction ;  and  the 
use  of  the  phrase  *^as  long  as  people  come  to  Shiloh," 
in  the  sense  ^  forever,"  has  no  parallel  in  Scripture,  and 
appears  most  unnatural  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  history. 

2,  On  the  Reference  of  the  Name  Shiioh  to  the  Mesn- 
ah, — ^The  old  and  simple  interpretation  is  that  the  sov- 
ereignty in  Israel  belongs  to  Judah,  and  that  this  pre- 
rogative shall  not  be  exhausted  till  the  promised  Sav- 
iour comes,  who  shall  bring  all  the  blessings  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

a.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  this  Interpretation, — (1.) 
The  name  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an  adjective 
meaning  ^* peaceful,''  a  title  most  appropriate  to  our  Sav- 
iour, and  confirmed  by  parallels  or  imitetions  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
person  here  and  that  of  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  other  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs;  and  this 
connection  indicates  the  circumstance  by  which  many 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  explanation  which  we  have 
rejected,  owing  to  its  appearance  in  all  the  other  texts ; 
they  felt  that  the  place  Shiloh  was  not  to  be  thrust  out 
of  this  text  without  good  reason.  Now  the  fact  is  not 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  place,  for  all  at^ 
tempts  to  make  this  intelligible  and  satisfactory  have 
failed,  but  that  in  the  place  there  is  a  reference  to  this 
texL  Shiloh  was  the  name  given  to  the  place  where 
the  ark  found  a  place  of  rest  for  itself  (or,  otherwise, 
the  place  which  already  bore  this  name  was  selected  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  ark),  because  it  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  people  that  in  this  place  they  should  find 
"one  greater  than  the  Temple;'*  Shiloh  the  place  re- 
mindful them  continually  of  this  prophecy  of  Shiloh 
the  person,  and  kept  alive  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
"him  that  was  to  come."  Similar  to  this  is  the  name 
Jerusalem,  "possession  of  peace,"  or  ** foundation  of 
peace,"  to  which  the  ark  was  afterwards  carried  as  Je- 
hovah's place  of  rest  forever,  which  he  had  desired,  and 
in  which  the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple.  This  reference  to  the  person  Shi- 
loh in  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  people  met  with 
(vod  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  most  prominent 
persons  after  the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  actually 
came  to  Judah.  For  David  named  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Solomon,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  bears  a  much 
closer  analogy  to  Shiloh  than  the  English  reader  might 
suppose,  both  being  also  the  same  in  meaning.  David 
had  been  restrained  from  building  the  Temple  because 
he  had  shed  blood  abundantly  i  but  he  gave  the  name 
Solomon  to  him  who  was  to  build  it,  for  he  was  to  be 
"  a  man  of  rest,'*  and  the  Lord  was  to  give  "  peace  and 
qnietness  to  Israel  in  his  days**  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8,  9). 
This  also  illustrates  the  following  words  of  the  prophe- 
cy, "  until  the  Peaceful  One  comes,  snd  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  peoples  be.**  The  peoples^  in  the 
plural,  are  admitted  by  almost  universal  consent  to  be 
the  heathen  nations,  attracted  by  this  Peaceful  One 
who  gives  them  rest  (see  Matt,  xi,  28-80 ;  xxiii,  SIX 
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This  thought  comes  out  more  and  more  beautifully  as 
the  precise  Bigiiiticatiuii  uf  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ples is  contemplated ;  whether  it  be  "  attachment,"  or 
**  trui^t,"  or,  mo«t  simply  and  probably,  "filial  obe<lience," 
OS  iu  Prov.  XXX,  17. 

(2.)  Those  alone  who  acknowledge  Shiloh  to  be  a 
person  bring  the  blessing  of  Jacob  into  harmony  with 
the  promises  in  the  patriarchal  period.  There  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  the  clearness  with 
which  Christ's  person  was  then  revealed.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubting  that  two  subjects  were  brought 
prominently  forward — the  multiplication  of  their  seed, 
and  the  prospect  that  out  of  them  should  come  a  bless- 
ing for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  former  sub- 
ject appears  repeatedly  in  this  chapter ;  but  the  latter 
is  overlooked  entirely  iu  the  other  interpretation,  while 
full  justice  is  done  to  it  in  this  one.  Nay,  the  line  of 
blessing  had  been  distinctly  marked  out  in  the  case  of 
the  three  successive  patriarchs;  now,  when  the  third  of 
these  saw  that  blessing  expanding  over  twelve  contem- 
jwrary  patriarchs,  it  was  moet  natural  that  Jacob,  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  should 
name  the  one  from  whom  the  seed  of  blessing  in  the 
highest  sense  was  to  come.  And  unless  we  admit  that 
a  prerogative  is  granted  to  Judah,  far  different  from  the 
narrow  concession  in  time  and  degree  which  is  made 
by  those  who  understand  Shiloh  here  to  be  a  place,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  the  chief  ruler  was  to  spring  from  Judah,  of  whom 
the  Lord  had  made  choice  for  this  place  of  power  and 
honor  (1  Chron.  v,  2;  xxviii,  4).  It  \&  true  that  some 
of  the  best  living  expositors  of  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation do  not  think  that  the  descent  of  our  I^rd  from 
Judah  is  the  notion  conveved  in  the  wonts  **from  be- 
tween  his  feet."  But  it  is  vain  to  make  anv  difficultv 
out  of  this;  for,  speakhig  of  each  of  the  tribes  in  suc- 
ceHsion  and  one  hy  one  as  Jacob  does,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  mean  to  make  Shiloh  belong  to  any  other 
tribe. 

(3.)  If  we  understand  Shiloh  to  be  a  person,  we  see 
that  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah  is  one  complete 
homogeneous  whole.  It  begins  with  laying  emphasis 
on  his  name, "  He  that  shall  be  praised,"  a  verb  which 
certainly  is  used  habitually,  it  would  even  seem  ex- 
clusively, of  God ;  as  if  to  hint  that  there  is  a  mysteri- 
ous fulness  of  blessing  in  Judah's  case  which  involves 
something  more  than  human.  It  promises  him  all 
praise  and  favor  from  his  brethren ;  and  iu  the  middle 
of  this  it  places  his  invincible  superiority  to  his  ene- 
mies. It  compares  him  to  a  lion,  in  respect  of  his  re- 
sistless activity,  and  of  his  safety  when  he  lies  down ; 
and  on  this  metaphor  it  enlarges  throughout  a  verse. 
It  carries  the  blessing  onward  to  its  culmination  in 
Shiloh :  fi»r  there  is  no  change  of  subject,  since  Shiloh 
is  a  part  of  Judah,  its  head  and  noblest  part;  and  there 
is  no  limitation  in  the  word  *'  until,"  which  has  an  in- 
clusive (not  an  exclusive)  meaning  in  this  as  in  many 
passages,  as  much  as  to  say,  **The  sceptre  does  not  de- 
))art  till  Shiloh  comes,  and  of  course  after  his  coming 
there  is  no  risk  of  its  departure."  And  so  Judah,  at 
whose  head  is  Shiloh,  enjoys  a  rest  at  once  glorious  and 
luxurious  in  the  Promised  Land,  possesi<ting  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God's  goodness,  as  is  related  of  the  earthly  Sol- 
omon's reign  (1  Kings  iv,  24,  25;  v,  4, 5),  and  as  shall 
be  realized  more  nobly  in  the  reign  of  the  heavenly 
Solomon,  whose  life  on  earth  alreadv  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  ascetic  forerunner  in  certain  respects,  to 
which  his  enemies  called  attention  for  a  malignant  pur- 
pose (Luke  vii,  33, 34). 

(4.)  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  other  texts 
referring  to  it.  The  prophecies  of  Balaam  refer  more 
than  once  to  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah,  the 
lion-like  course  of  the  people,  the  royal  honor  in  store 
for  them,  and  the  leader  by  whom  all  the  noblest  things 
were  to  be  achieved.  Especially  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  "  I 
shall  see  him,  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not 
nigh ;  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  scep^ 


tre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  ODnxrs 
of  Moab.  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth,"  ci  ib- 
mult  or  of  pride.  Perhaps  this  distance  of  the  time  of 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  may  be  the  naaoa  of  the  €x> 
treme  brevity  of  the  blessing  of  Moses  pronoiniced  «« 
Judah ;  though  its  brevity  may  be  also  owing  to  this, 
that  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  fuller  blessing  of  Jao«bc 
Again,  in  the  age  in  which  the  sceptre  and  ibe  lav- 
giver  appeared  in  Judah,  we  are  at  a  lo«s  to  know  vfau 
earlier  stepping-stone  led  to  the  language  of  I^a.  ii  and 
ex,  and  to  that  of  Nathan's  prophecy  of  the  perpet  oitT 
and  glory  of  David's  line,  if  Shiloh  be  not  a  persL^i: 
Psa.  Ixxii,  in  parUcular,  is  the  expansion  of  the  fSuth  in 
his  glorious  and  peaceful  reign.  In  the  prophecies  r4 
Isaiah  there  are  several  references  to  the  Messafa  in 
language  which  seems  connected  with  this  one:  the 
very  name  "  Prince  of  Peace''  (ix,  6)  is  an  interpfHa- 
tion  of  Shiloh.  And  in  £zek.  xxi,  30-32  (2^27  in  the 
English)  there  is  a  reference  which  few  critics  Yaxt 
hesitated  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  influence  npra 
the  ancient  translators  must  vet  be  noticed :  **  And  thos 
profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  cfnoc. 
when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end,  thus  aaith  tbe  Lurd, 
Remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown ;  this  shall 
not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  b  low,  and  alnae  him 
that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overt urn,.OTeTtuni  ii: 
and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  come  tckose  r^kt  ii  it; 
and  J  tcill  give  it  Atm."  To  mention  no  more,  there  «r 
names  given  to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Test,  which  ipu«i 
lie  traced  back  to  this  prophecy:  such  are  found  iu 
Eph.  ii,  14,  "For  be  is  our  peace,*"  and  especiaUy  m 
Rev.  V,  6,  "  tbe  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judafa."* 

b.  Objections  to  this  Interpretation. — Th««e  have  befo 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  are  chicfiy  of  a  negative 
character. 

(1.)  Kurtz,  following  the  earlier  opinion  of  Hofmasa 
in  his  Weissaguny  und  ErJuUung^  interpoees  a  tbeom- 
ical  objection  that  the  organic  prepress  of  proitliecr  in 
connection  with  the  developments  of  hi»ror>'  is  unfi- 
vorable  to  the  noti(»n  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  the  Pa- 
tateuch :  it  would  not  arise  till  the  promises  to  tbe  pa- 
triarchs had  been  realized  so  far  as  concerned  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  individual  into  a  numerous  off^firiaj:, 
when  the  neoessitv  of  a  head  would  come  to  be  ftk, 
that  this  multitude  might  be  led  back  to  a  unity  ^[sio. 

This  assumption  cannot  be  admitted :  there  is«  a  fcn- 
nection  certainly  between  history  and  prophecy,  yet  it 
is  nevertheless  tnie  that  the  latter,  from  time  to  tiinc. 
bursts  the  limits  which. are  imposed  upim  the  former: 
so  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  who  rejects  the 
personal  Messiah  in  this  text  must   be  pre{iared  kt 
prophecy  taking  a  much  greater  and  more  sudden  Imp 
in  the  age  of  David.     Grant,  too,  for  tbe  sake  of  srin>- 
ment,  that  Moses  had  no  conception  of  a  personal  M»- 
siah,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  belief  that  Jac>4> 
had  been  giO«d  enough  to  see  it ;  just  as,  if  we  dc nj 
that  Jacob  saw  it,  we  must  admit  that  Abraham  dki 
see  Christ's  day  and  rejoice,  unless  we  renounce  confi- 
dence in  our  Lonl's  testimonv.     Nav,  we  do  not  bnlij 
that  the  understanding  of  the  prophets  is  the  mesTure 
of  the  meaning  of  their  predictions;  so  that  our  belirl 
that  Shiloh  is  the  Saviour  does  not  necessitate  our  b^ 
lief  that  Jacob  understood  this  in  the  wav  that  we  dA. 
Yet,  90  far  as  we  comprehend  the  circumstances  «f 
know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Jacc^  did  expect 
a  personal  Saviour  whom  he  named  Shiloh ;  for  an  in- 
dividual head  seems  requisite  f<»r  the  work  nietui«ftf«t 
in  the  text,  at  once  subduing  the  heathen  and  attracriio; 
them  to  willing  obedience.     Compare  Psa.  x\'iii,  40  k)., 
where  the  head  and  his  work  appear,  when  tbe  scrptn 
of  Judah  came  into  view :  also  Isa.  xi ;  Iv,  4.     There  i« 
weight  in  Hengstenberg's  observation  that  the  indi^-rd- 
ual  comes  strongly  out  in  the  patriarchal  histury  on 
account  of  its  biographical  character;  so  that  one  fee^ 
no  surprise  at  the  mention  of  the  personal  Messiah  tX- 
ter  reading  passages  like  these :  *'  I  will  bless  tkee^  ''Is 
M€e,"  not  less  than  "  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  natioBS 
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of  the  earth  he  blessed."  This  is  apart  from  any  weight 
which  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  attach  to  the  word  in 
the  ftinfrular  number:  "  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  see<l 
were  the  promises  made ;  he  saith  not.  And  to  seeds, 
ftd  of  manyi  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ.^ 

(2.)  A  very  different  objection  of  a  most  practical 
kind  is  that  our  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  facts, 
since  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  for  centu- 
ries before  Christ  was  born ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  end  uf  the  kinfrdom  by  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
to  the  continued  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  Persian 
an«l  the  Greek  governments,  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
Maccabiean  princes  did  not  spring  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  thoroughly  foreign  nature  of  the  rule 
of  Herod  and  his  family. 

In  reply,  we  do  not  need  to  enter  into  a  laborious 
di!«cui»ion  for  the  purpose  of  showin^^  that  something 
of  Judah^s  sceptre  still  remained.  Were  we  to  grant 
all  that  is  alleged,  the  very  fact  that  Christ  arose  in  due 
time  is  proof  that  the  sceptre  had  not  departed  from 
Judah  in  the  course  of  these  reverses;  precisely  as  a 
tutal  eclipse  is  no  pr(x>f  that  the  day  is  at  an  end.  The 
sceptre  was  long  of  appearing  in  Judah;  Israel  had  to 
wait  for  centuries  in  faith  that  kings  would  arise  in 
the  line  of  promise,  although  they  had  not  been  long 
of  ari:$ing  in  the  rejected  line  of  £sau  (Gea.  xvii,  16; 
XXXV,  11;  xxxvi,  31).  The  lapse  of  centuries  before 
the  sceptre  appeared  in  Israel  does  not  disturb  our  faith 
in  this  prophecy:  neither  need  the  lapse  of  centuries 
after  it  disappeared,  if  Judah  was  only  kept  together 
till  the  predicted  rod  should  come  f«>rth  of  the  stump 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1)«  At  the  worst,  we  rest  in  faith  on 
(«abriers  words  to  Mary — **The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall 
reliXn  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  his  king- 
ilom  there  shall  be  no  end"  (Luke  i,  32, 33).  It  is  im- 
p(»rtant  to  observe  that  the  facts  which  stumble  some 
modem  Christians  were  no  stumbling-block  to  ancient 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  equally  well 
kitown,  and  by  whom  translations  and  paraphrases  were 
made  in  which  Shiloh  was,  without  hesitation,  inter- 
pretefi  to  be  the  Messiah.  They  understood  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophecy — that  it  secured  a  kingdom 
substantially  and  truly  perpetual,  yet  liable  to  interrup- 
tions which  should  seem  to  the  world  to  be  failures  of 
ik>d*s  word,  because  only  his  children  understand  that 
chastisements  are  a  part  of  the  blessings  secured  to 
them  by  cuvenanL  At  the  time  when  the  sceptre  did 
tinst  appear  in  Judah  the  law  of  the  kingdom  on  this 
point  was  laid  down  explicitly  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii, 
12-16>,  of  which  we  have  a  more  expanded  statement 
throughout  Psa.  Ixxxix. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  however,  the  sceptre  bad 
not  departed  from  Judah  even  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  the  Persian  rule;  for  the  national  elders 
were  always  more  or  less  recognised  by  these  foreign 
powers,  as  the  titles  Resh  gelutha  (prince  of  the  cap- 
tit' icy)  and  cUabarck  (q.  v.)  evince  in  later  times.  See 
Captivity;  Dihpekskd.  The  authority  of  Zerubba- 
l>el  as  **  governor  of  Judah'*  (Hag.  ii,  2)  evidently  rest- 
ed upon  a  recognition  of  this  traditional  supremacy. 
3Ioreover,  the  Jewish  people  well  understood  that  this 
foreign  yoke  was  imposed  as  a  temporary  penalty  for 
their  sins,  and  the  prophecy  obviously  refers  to  ajfinal, 
as  well  as  total,  passing-away  of  civil  power,  which,  it 
i;»  demonstrable,  ilid  not  occur  till  after  the  reduction 
of  Judiea  to  a  Roman  province.  The  restoration  of 
n»yalty  in  the  persons  of  the  Asraonsean  line,  therefore, 
serveit  legitimately  as  a  link  to  keep  alive  this  grant; 
and  ita  transfer  to  Herod,  although  but  a  Jew  by  adop- 
tion, was  in  like  manner  a  renewal  of  the  prerogative. 
After  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jews  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  "  they  had  no  king  but  C«esar**  (John 
XIX,  15).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  Jehovah's  orig- 
inal intention  to  make  the  Davidic  dvnastv  abs4>lutelv 
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perpetual  in  a  political  sense ,  but  the  condition  of  loy- 


alty to  him,  which  was  never  overlooked,  having  fail- 
ed,  the  promise  was  suspended,  and  at  last  finally  re- 
voked so  far  as  the  nationality  was  ooncenied.  Yet  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  grant  remained  in  full  force,  and 
shall  never  be  repealed.  Christ  was  the  true  Heir  of 
David,  and  the  supremacy,  whatever  it  may  have  orig- 
inally contemplated,  took,  in  his  person,  the  spiritual 
phase  exclusively.  It  is  this  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Judaic  sceptre  that  justifies  the  iieculiur  term  Shi- 
loh, the  Peaceful,  as  characterizing  the  new  '*  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  in  distinction  from  the  vindictive  and  often 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  older  Judaism. 

(3.)  It  is  alleged  that  we  take  the  word  Shiloh  in  a 
sense  elsewhere  unknown,  and  here  unnecessar\'.  The 
necessity,  however,  seems  t-o  us  to  l)e  proveii  by  the  im- 
possibility of  resting  satisfied  with  the  other  interpre- 
tation ;  and  confessedl}*  this  necessity  has  been  felt  by 
the  vast  majority  of  interpreters  of  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, and  sch(X)l  of  opinion,  always  excepting  open  un- 
believers. We  have  pointed  out  the  real  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  names,  that  of  the  person  and 
that  of  the  city;  nor  is  there  anything  unusual  in  this 
double  use  of  a  name,  of  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
gives  other  examples  in  Enoch  and  Shechem  (iv,  17; 
xxxiii,  18, 19).  If  we  think  that  the  name  of  a  city 
has  been  imagined  erroneously  here,  this  is  no  more 
than  is  now  commonly  supposed  in  regard  to  Shalem 
in  ver.  18. 

(4.)  A  comparatively  trifling  objection  is  that  we 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  by 
introducing  Shiloh  as  a  new  subject;  an  objection,  be- 
sides, which  presses  with  equal  \i'eight  upon  our  oppo- 
nents, who  forget  that  **  the  sceptre"  or  **  the  lawgiv- 
er," and  not  "  Judah,"  is  the  original  subject. 

On  the  al)ove  questions,  see,  besides  the  regular  com- 
mentaries, and  the  treatises  already  cited,  the  mono- 
graphs In  Latin  bv  Stempel  (F.  ad  O.  1610);  Alting 
(Fraiiec  1662);  Leusler  (Giess.  1662);  MUller  (Jen. 
1667) ;  Burger  (Altd.  1710) ;  Schbttgen  (F.  ad  0. 1718) ; 
Vriemoet  ( Ultraj.  1722 ) ;  Sherbach  (Viterob.  1743); 
Huth  (Erlang.  1748);  Nagel  (Altd.  1767);  GUlcher 
(Lips.  1774);  Sixt  (Altd.  1785);  and  in  German  by 
Kern  (Gotu  1786) ;  Bahor  (Vienna,  1789) ;  also  the 
Christ.  Rev,  1849,  p.  285;  Joum.  of  Sac  Lit,  April, 
1857;  Presb,  Qitar.  Rev.  April,  1861. 

2.  (Heb.  SkUoh',  nfb'r  [Josh,  xviii,  1,  8,  9, 10;  xix, 
51;  xxi,  2;  xxii,  9,  12;  Judg.  xviii,  31;  xxi,  12; 
1  Sam.  i,  3,  9;  li,  14;  iii,  21 ;  iv,  3,  4,  12;  xiv,  3;  1 
Kings  xiv,  2,  4;  Jer.  xxvi,  6],  or  n'b'^lp  [1  Kings  ii, 
27];  also  SMlo\''\hiS  [Judg.  xxi,  19;  1  Sam.  i,  24;  iii, 
21;  Psa.  Ixxvii,  60 ;  Jer.  vii,  14;  xxvi,  9;  xli,  5],  or 
ib^^lS  [Judg.  xxi,  21 ;  Jer.  vii,  12] ;  and  perhaps  also  Shi' 
lon\  ■p^'^^  [which  does  not  occur],  whence  the  gentile 
Shilomte  [q.  v.  ],  '^fli'^t  [1  Kings  xi,  29 ;  xii,  15] ;  in  the 
Sept.  usually  DiyXiii  or  SijXoV/i,  v.  r.  £nXtaiv,  £aX^/i ;  Jo- 
sephus,  SiXia  [^n/.  viii,7,7;  11, 1 ;  DiXot/v,  v,  1, 19;  2, 
9] ;  SijXw  [v,  2, 12] ;  Vulg.  Silo,  and  more  rarely  Selo), 
a  town  or  village  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  interesting 
for  its  sacred  associations,  and  regarded  by  many  as  in- 
dicated in  the  blessing  of  the  dying  Jacob  ((ien.  xlix, 
10).  See  the  preceding  article.  The  name  was  derived 
probably  from  nbi:3,  "Y^^,  "  to  rest,"  and  represented 
the  idea  that  the  nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state 
of  rest,  or  that  the  Lord  himself  would  here  rest  among 
his  people.  Taanath- shiloh  (q.  v.)  may  be  another 
name  of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  on  the  way  to 
Shiloh,  as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indicate.  See 
also  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  A .  Bund,  ii,  569.  See  Efhraim, 
Tribk  of. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  progress  of  the 
conquest  (Josh,  xviii,  1  sq. )« was  removed  thence  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  kept  at  Shiloh  from 


Seilitu,  from  tbe  math.    (From  ■  pbulOKnth  ^J  ■''■  Editui-) 

the  last  days  nr  .lishiia  in  the  time  nf  Simiiel  (vrr.  I  is  p1v*«etl  tn  minifcM  his  preaeiice  nr  u  vorabippH 
10;  Jiid)!.  iviii.  81 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  3).  It  w«  here  the  land  the  place  thus  honored  becomM  bia  abude  vf  I'o- 
Hebrew  coiiquemr  diviiied  among  the  tribes  Ibe  por-  |  pie, whether  it  be  a  tenter  a  ilniclure  of  woori  cumux. 
tinn  iif  the  weM  Jnnlan-rrKinii,  which  hail  not  been  i  or  even  Ibe  uncluary  of  the  hurt  alone.  Ahijik  ih 
already  allotted  (.Timh.xviii.lOj  xix.b]).  In  thiedis-  {  prophet  bad  his  abmle  at  Shiloh  in  the  limeof  J<n- 
iribiilifin.  or  an  earlier  iine,  Shiloh  fell  within  the  limita  ;  Imam  I,  and  was  visited  there  by  ihc  mn«Bir(r!  tt 
nT  Ephraim  (xri.  !>).  Theaelxiire  hereof  the  "daugh-  Jemboam's  wife  tn  aacerlain  the  i»ue  I'f  the  tictati 
ten  of  Shiloh"  by  the  Kenjamilea  io  recorded  as  an  of  their  child  (1  Kings  xi,  2A;  xii,  15:  ''''f-  >-"''^ 
event  which  preacn'eil  one  of  the  trilies  from  extiiic-  The  people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.ili.i 
tion  (.lixlg.  XX),  19-38).  The  "annual  feast  of  (he  appearto  have  been  Culhiles(!  KineaxviUSOInbiM 
Lord"  was  obaen-ed  at  .'^hitoh,  and  on  one  of  these  oc-  adopted  some  oflbe  forms  of  Jewish  woishipL  fSrtHa- 
casionaihe  men  Uv  in  wait  in  the  vineyards,  and  when  zlg.Zs  Jerfm.p.33\,)  Jemnie,who  surreyedllirnini 
the  H-oinen  went  liirlh  "li>  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  in  the  4th  century, says," Vix  ruinarum  pana  v»ii|ni. 
tcwk  Ihem  captive  and  carried  them  home  as  wives,  vix  allaria  fundamcnia  monelninlui"  {.td  Zrjii.i.  lU 
Here  EU  jn.iped  Israel  and  at  last  died  of  ),Tier  on  The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  wiili  f«fr 
hearing  that  the  ark  nf  the  LonI  was  taken  bv  the  dence  the  vile  of  ■  place  mentioned  in  ihe  Kl>ltan— 
enemy  |l  Sam.iv,  li-lS).  The  story  of  Hannah  and  I  (1}  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  ■  pmprr  m»- 
her  vow,  which  bel.mg»  to  our  reo'.llections  of  Shi-  |  blanoe  lo  the  ancient  one ,  (:i)  that  it*  silualtoiiBiK*'! 
loh,  Iransniits  to  us  a  cboraRteriatic  incident  in  the  life  with  the  geojipvphical  notices  of  the  Scripium:  tul 
uf  Ihe  Hebrews  (i,  1,etc.);  Samnel,  the  child  of  her  (8)  Ibat  (he  ataiements  of  early  wnlers  aiid  tnrelkr> 
prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought  up  in  the  aanctu-  pMnt  Io  a  coincident  conctuuon,  Shiloh  aflonin  a  ^rl- 
■ry,  and  called  to  Ihe  pni])hetic  office  (ii,  !<i ;  iii.  1). '  ing  instance  of  the  combination  of  these  ieMiD>«nii-. 
I'tie  ungodly  conduct  of  the  eons  nf  Eli  occasinseil  tlie  The  desctiptinn  in  Juilg.  xxi,  19  is  Mngnlarly  (iplini. 
loss  of  tbe  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  hail  been  carried  .  Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  i»  "on  the  noitb  aideof  B«b<l 
inlohalile  against  the  Philistiiiea.and  Shiloh  fmm  that  .  on  the  east  side  of  Ihe  bighwav  that  goeih  ii|>  fn-o 
lime  sank  into  insi)nuAcaiice.     It  stands  forth  in  the    Helbel  to  Shecbem,  sikI  on  the  south  of  Ubniul'.'    I'' 

digitalinn.  "do  ye  nnw,~iiayi  the  prophel,  "unto  my  '  Roing  north  from  JenmUem,  lodges  the  firet  ni|:tii  u 
place  which  was  in  Sbiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  j  lleirin,  tbe  ancient  Bethel;  Ihe  next  day.  at  ihr  di^ 
Ihe  HiKt,  and  see  what  1  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness  tance  of  a  few  houn,  turns  aside  to  Ibe  lighl,  in  -ola 
of  my  peo|ile  Isntel"  (.ler.  vii,  IS).  Some  have  inferred  I  to  visit  Seildn,  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh;  and  iheti  i<awf 
from  Judg.  xriii.  31  (cnmp.  I'xa.  Ixxviii,  60  sq.)  that  a  |  tfamigh  the  narrow  Wady  which  brings  him  to  tbr 
pennai>ent  slnvlure  or  temple  had  been  bnilt  for  the  i  main  road,  leaves  el-Lebliila,  tbe  Lebonah  of  ^|i«i"' 
tabernacle  at  Shi  lob,  and  that  It  continued  there  (as  it  j  on  the  left,  as  he  pursuea  "the  highway"  lo  Kablisihf 
were  sue  nvmiiir)  for  a  long  time  after  the  tabernacle  !  ancient  Shechem.  Its  present  name  is  suSicinidy  liti 
was  removed  to  otiier  places.  But  Ihe  langnage  in  2  i  the  more  familiar  Hclirew  name,  while  it  is  *!nii>>*l 
Sani.vii,6is  loo  explicit  lo  admit  of  that  conclusion.  |  with  Shiion  (see  above), on  which  it  is  evirleiiilyf'nn^ 
God  says  there  to  David,  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan  i  ed.  Again,  Jemme  (uf  nf'.')  and  Eufrbius  {Of^"*- 
the  prophet.  "I  hare  not  dwelt  in  any  bouse  since  the  |  s.T.2i)Xw>certain1y  have  Seililn(£iAi^)in  viei^tm 
time  that  I  bronglit  up  the  children  of  Israel  ont  of  Ihey  apeak  of  Ihe  situation  of  Shiloh  with  ref«w«  i" 
Eg,vpl,even  lo  t  his  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  [  Neapolis  or  Nabiae.  It  discovers  a  strange  i>m>i(bi 
in  a  tabernacle.''  So  in  1  Kings  iii,  3,  it  is  said  express-  of  the  data  which  control  the  question,  thai  smMol'ikf 
)y  that  iu>  "  house"  had  been  built  for  the  worship  of  older  iravelleiB  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Nchy  Sm*ii. 
GndtilllbeerecIionofSolomon'sTempleat  Jerusalem,    i"  ...  —     — 

It  must  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  therefore,  that  the  taber-  I 
nacle  is  called  a  "  houM"  or  "  lempto"  in  those  passages  ) 
^joh  refer  to  Shiloh,     God  it  aaid  to  dwell  whete  In 


Tbew 
the   region,  a*  the  traveller  views  it  on  il 
ground,  indicates  very  closely 
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tn  unei'en  plain,  siirrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  ex- 
cept A  oanow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill  would 
nataniUy  be  choaeu  as  the  principal  site  of  the  town. 
The  uliemacle  may  have  been  pitched  on  this  emi- 
netice,  where  it  would  be  a  oonspicuous  object  on  every 
eiiie.    The  ruins  found  there  at  present  are  very  inoon- 
shlerable.    They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a 
c<)mpaniti%'e]y  modem  village,  with  which  some  large 
sioiics  and  fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evi- 
dently from  much  earlier  times.    Near  a  ruined  mosque 
tiiuirishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which  the 
wiiuU  nf  centuries  have  swaye<l.     Just  beyontl  the  pre- 
ciiicls  of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice,  which 
combtiies  some  of  the  architectural  properties  of  a  for- 
tress ami  a  church.     Three  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  iloor.     An  amphora  be- 
tween two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of  Roman  sculpture, 
adonis  a  stone  over  the  doorway.     The  natives  call 
thii  ruin  the  "Mosque  of  Seilfln"  (so  Robinson;  Wil- 
sMin  umlemood  it  was  called  "  Mosque  of  the  Sixty" 
[Sittin]  [Lnnils  of  the  BibU;  ii,  2W]>.     The  interior 
wai  vaulted    The  materials  are  unsuited  to  the  struct- 
ure, and  have  been  taken  from  an  older  building.     At 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main 
Mie  U  a  fountain,  which  is  appniached  through  a  nar- 
row dale.    Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  accf>rding  to  a 
practice  very  common  in  the  East,  Hows  first  into  a 
po<»l  or  well,  and  thence  into  a  large  reservoir,  from 
which  fiocks  and  herds  are'  watered.     This  ftnmtain, 
which  woul<l  be  so  natural  a  resort  for  a  festal  party, 
may  have  been  the  place  where  the  "  daughters  of  Shi- 
loh"  were  dancing  when  they  were  surprised  and  born6 
off  by  their  captors.     In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfort- 
unate house  of  Kli  iniy  have  been  laid  to  rest.     There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher,  BenJ,  of  TiuL  ii,  436) 
that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here.     It  is  certainly 
true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that  the  scener}'  of  Shi- 
l«»h  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it  presents  no  feature  of 
grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  and 
awaken  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  memories  of 
the  place.     At  the  same  time,  it  deser^'es  to  be  men- 
tioiit^  that,  for  the  objects  to  which  Shiloh  was  de- 
x'oted,  it  was  not  unwisely  chosen.     It  was  secluded, 
and  therefore  favorable  to  acts  of  worship  and  religifuis 
»rudy,in  which  the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like 
Satnuel,  was  to  be  s^ient.     Yearly  festivals  were  cele- 
hrateil  there,  and  brought  together  assemblages  which 
would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so  ea- 
sily obtained  in  such  a  place.    Terraces  are  still  visible 
nu  the  sides  of  the  rockv  hills  which  show  that  everv 
foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed  with  verdure  and 
ft-niltty.     The  ceremonies  of  such  occasions  consisted 
largely  of  processions  and  dances,  and  the  place  afford- 
ed ample  scope  for  such  movements.     The  surrounding 
liilU  served  as  an  amphitheatre  whence  the  spectat4)r8 
could  Ifmk  and  have  the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes. 
The  position,  too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted 
of  an  easy  defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  ileigh- 
b4>rin<;  hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.    To  its  oth- 
er advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its  central  posititm 
fur  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.     An  air  of 
op{>rt.'»ive  stillness  hangs  now  over  all  the  scene,  and 
adds  force  to  the  reflection  that  truly  the  "  oracles"  so 
\*n\R  consulted  there  "are  dumbT  they  had  fulfilled 
their  piirfioiie, and  given  place  to  "a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy."    A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has  been  less 
fre<|iiently  described  than  other  more  accessible  places. 
>^  Reland,  Pal€estiiHt^  p.  1016;  Rachiene,  Begehreibvntf, 
ii.  5X2 ;  lUumer,  PaloBt.  p.  201 ;   Ritter,  Krdk\  xv,  681 
«V;  Robinson,  Bib,  BeJt.  ii,  269-276;  Wilson,  fAtruh  of 
fit"  BiUe,  ii,  2W;   Stanley,  Sin,  and  PaL  p.  231-283; 
Porter,  llandb.of  Syria,  ii,  828;  Ridgaway,  The  Lord's 
f^tftdy  p.  517  sq. ;   Bftdeker,  Palestiney  p.  827 ;  Conder, 
Tfnt  Work  in  Palesfine,  i,  81  sq. 
Bhllon.    See  Shiloh  ;  Shilonite. 


Shilo'^ni  [rather  Shi'hm]  (Neh.  xi,  5).  See  Shi- 
lonite. 

Shilonite  [some  Shilo'mte]  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
kash-Shiloni\  '^3Slb"««n  [2  Chron.  ix,  29],  ''SibTrn  [x, 
16],  ■»3b'*^'n  [1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,15;  xv,29;  IChron. 
ix,  o  (A.  V.  "the  Shilonites")],  or  ''f^^ri  [Neh.  xi,  5; 
A.V.  "Shiloni"];  Sept.  6  SijXaiwnjc;  but  in  1  Chron. 
ix,  6,  6  Si}Xta»v( ;  in  Neh.  xi,  6,  StjXiavi  v.  r.  'HXtovi  and 
£i}\b»v(),  a  patrial  or  patronymic,  used  for  two  classes 
of  persons. 

1.  A  native  or  resident  of  Shiloh— a  title  ascribed 
only  to  Ahijah,  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam 
the'  disruption  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms 
(I  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  16;  xv,  29;  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  x, 
15).  Its  connection  with  Shiloh  is  fixetl  by  1  Kings 
xiv,  2,  4,  whicli  shows  that  that  saereil  spot  was  still 
the  residence  of  the  prophet.     See  Shii/>ii. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest  son  of  Judah 
—a  title  that  occurs  (Neh.xi,  5)  in  a  passage  giving  an 
account  (like  1  Chron.  ix,  8-6)  of  the  families  of  Judah 
who  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  date  to  which  it  refers, 
and  (like  that)  it  divides  them  into  the  great  houses  of 
Pharez  and  Shelah.  The  same  family  are  mentionetl 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
at  a  date  difficult  to  fix  (1  Chron.  ix,  5).  They  are 
doubtless  the  members  of  the  house  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Numb,  xxvi,  20)  are  more  accurately  designate*! 
SiiELANiTES  (q.  v.).  This  is  supported  by  the  reading 
of  the  Targum  Joseph  on  the  passage  "  the  tribe  of  She- 
lah," and  is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  change  of  She- 
Ittni  to  Shiltmi  is  the  same  which  seems  to  have  occur- 
red in  the  name  of  SiU»am— Shelach  in  Nehemiah  and 
Shiloach  in  Isaiah.     See  Shklah. 

Shil'shah  (Heb.  SkiUhah',  nrVr,  iHad  [Gesen.] 
or  Btrong  [FUrst];  Sept.  'Lnkura),  the  ninth  named  of 
the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chron.  vii,  37).     B.C.  ante  1016. 

Shim'eli  (Heb.  Sh%ma\  X?^^./am<?;  Sept.  Xanaa, 
V.  r.  TLajxaj  2a/*ac,  YMpiav,  etc),  the  name  of  four  He- 
brews.    See  also  Siidikaii. 

1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Berachiah  and 
grandfather  of  Asaph  the  musician  (1  Chron.  vi,  39 
[Heb.  24 1).     B.C.  cir.  1200. 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Uzza  and  father  of  Hag- 
giah  (I  Chron.  vi,  30  [Heb.  15]).     RC.  ante  1043. 

3.  The  third  in  age  of  David's  brothers,  and  father 
of  Jonathan  who  slew  Goliath's  brother  (1  Chron.  xx, 
7).  In  the  A.  V.  at  I  Chron.  ii.  13  the  name  is  even  less 
correctly  Anglicized  "  Shimma."  Josephus  calls  him 
Samanlm  ('LdfiaftOi'f  A  nt.  vi,  8,  1)  and  Sama  (Saixa, 
ibvl  vii,  12,  2).  He  is  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3,  etc.) 
called  Shimeah  (q.  v.) ;  but  Shammah  (q.  v.)  api^ars 
to  have  been  his  more  correct  name  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9). 
See  also  Siiimeathitk. 

4.  A  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  5), 
elsewhere  (2  Sam.  v,  14 ,  1  Chron.  xiv,  4)  called  Siiam- 
MUA  (q.  v.).     See  also  Davii>. 

Shim'eah  (Heb.  Shinwh',  n??:d  [text  in  2  Sam. 
xxi,  21,  Shimay\  '^Tpyd,  but  the  margin  has  X5^C], 
i.  q.  Shimta ,  Sept,  Sa^aa,  v.  r.  l,aixn^  IL^fina,  Xcr/Mti ; 
in  2  Sam.  xxi,  21,  i:«/ifO»  ^he  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  David's  older  brothers,  and  father  of  Jona- 
than and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21) ;  elsewhere  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  9)  calle<l  Siiammah  (q.  v.),  also  Shimea  (1  Chron. 
XX,  7 ;  "  Shimma,"  1  Chron.  ii,  13). 

2.  A  "  son"  of  Mikloth,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  son  of  Jehiel,  a  Benjamite,  and  '*  father" 
(  ?  founder)  of  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  viii,  32).  B.C.  perhaps 
536.  In  a  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ix,  38)  he  is  called 
Shimeam  (q.  v.). 

Shim'e&m  (Heb.  Shimam',  Cr^p,  their  fame; 
Sept.  :^fiaa  v.  r.  ^fia  ),  a  descendant  of  Jehiel  the 
Benjamite,  and  a  chief  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  CbroiL 
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ix,  88) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chroa.  viii,  32}  called  Shimeah 

(q.  v.). 

Shlm'eath  (Heb.  Shimatk%  r^13^,  fem.  of  Shim^ 
eah;  Sept.  £f/Aaa&,  v.  r.  ^afiaJ^y  Sa/io,  and  'Ufiova^)t 
an  Aromonitess,  mother  of  Zabad  or  Jozaehar,  one  of 
the  two  murderers  of  king  Josiah  (2  Kings  xii,  21 ;  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  26).     B.C.  ante  609. 

Shim'eathlte  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  SkimaihiM\ 
D'^n^ptlp,  a  patronymic  from  Shimeah;  Sept.  Xa^ia- 
^i/t),  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  families  of  *' scribes" 
resident  at  Jabez  ( q.  v. )  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  de- 
scendants apparently  of  a  Shimea  who  seems  himself 
to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Salma,  and  not  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Kenites  (q.  v.),  possibly  the 
brother  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21). 

Shim'ei  ( Heb.  Shimi\  '^T0X5j  my  fame,  or  re- 
noitned;  Sept.  Sc/zet,  but  Xaftat^  in  1  Chron.  viii,  21 ; 
ISufiov  in  Ezra  x,  28;  £</ieiac  in  Esth.  ii,  o;  and  v.  r. 
£e/i€m  occasionally  elsewhere),  the  name  of  some  six- 
teen Hebrews. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Gorshon  the 
son  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  17 ;  A.  V.  **  Shiroi ;"  Numb.  iii. 
18;  1  Chron,  vi,  17  [Heb.  2];  Zech.  xii,  13).  li.d 
post  1874.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  29  [Heb.  14]  he  is  called 
the  son  of  Libni  and  father  of  Uzza,  and  both  are  reck- 
oned as  sons  of  Merari ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  clerical  error  in  this  verse,  as  he  is 
everywhere  else  represented  to  be  Libni's  brother.  In  1 
Chron.  xxiii,  7-10  his  posterity  is  enumerated,  but  the 
text  has  probably  there  also  suffered  a  transposition,  so 
that  we  ought  to  read,  "Of  the  (lershonires  were  Laa- 
dan  [or  Libni]  and  Shimei.  The  siins  of  Laadan  the 
chief  was  Jehiel,  and  Zotham,  and  Joel,  three;  these 
were  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan.  The  sons  of 
Shimei,  Shelomith  [or  Shelomnth  ],  and  Haziel,  and 
Haran,  three.  And  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [instead  of 
Shimei  ]  were  Jahath,  Zina,  and  Jeush,  and  Beriah ; 
these  f(»ur  were  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [or  perhaps 
Shimei  might  here  remain].  And  Jahath  was  the 
chief,"  etc.  Both  Keil  and  Zockler  (in  I^nge),  how- 
ever, reganl  laadan  as  different  fnim  Libni,  and  make 
out  two  distinct  persons  here  by  the  name  of  Shimei. 
See  No.  3,  below. 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Gog  and  father  of  Micah  (1 
Chron.  V,  4).     li.C.  post  1874. 

3.  A  (lershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  and  father  of 
Zimnah  in  the  ancestry  of  Asaph  (I  Chnin.  vi,  42  [Heb. 
27]).  B.C.  cir.  1695.  Some  have  regarded  him  as  iden- 
tical with  the  younger  son  of  Gershon  ( ver.  17  [Heb. 
2]),  but  the  other  particulars  do  not  allow  this. 

4.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zacchur,  and  father  of  sixteen 
sons  and  six  daughters  (1  Chnui.  iv,  26, 27).  B.C.  ante 
1618.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Shemaiah  (q.  v.) 
the  ancestor  of  Ziza  (1  Chron.  iv,  37). 

5.  One  ofthe'heads  of  the  families  of  Benjamites  res- 
ident at  Jerusalem  ( 1  Chron.  viii,  21 ,  A.  V.  '*  Shimhi"  ) ; 
apparently  the  same  with  Siiema  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  El- 
paal  (ver.*  13).     B.C.  post  1618. 

6.  A  citizen  of  Kamah  appointed  overseer  of  David's 
vineyards  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  27).     R(X  1043. 

7.  The  son  nf  (iera,  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
who  lived  at  Bahurim  during  the  reign  of  David,  and 
is  associated  with  w)me  of  the  most  painful  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  and  his  successor.  His  resi- 
dence there  agrees  with  the  other  notices  of  the  place, 
as  if  a  marked  s|H)t  on  the  way  to  and  fmm  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem,  and  just  within  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin. See  Baiiurim.  He  may  have  received  the 
unfortunate  Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii,  16). 

1.  When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile  fn)m  Olivet  on  his  flight  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  5-18),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Ben- 
jamin burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of 
Shimei.     His  house  apparently  was  separated  from  the 


road  by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  aa  that  anrthiog 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinct!  v  beanL  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  curnng,  throwing  stones  at  the  kii^ 
and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a  |iaich  odT 
dust  on  the  dry  hill-«ide,  taking  it  up  and  throwing  it 
over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated  that,  but  for  Da- 
vid's remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted  acrosfi  the 
ravine  (ver.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole 
conversation  is  remarkable,  as  showini^  what  may  al- 
most be  called  the  slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the 
two  rival  courts.  The  cant  name  for  David  in  Shtmei's 
mouth  is  "  the  man  of  blood,**  twice  emphatically  re- 
peated: "Come  out,  come  our,  thou  man  of  bl<K»r  — 
"  A  man  of  blood  art  thou**  (xvi,  7, 8).  It  seems  to  hare 
been  derived  fmm  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (rfa. 
xxi),or  generally  perhaps  from  David's  predatorii*.  war- 
like life  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  The  cant  name  f « 
a  Benjamite  in  Abishal^s  mouth  was  ''a  dead  dog^  t2 
Sam.  xvi,  9 ;  oomp.  Abner's  expression,  **  Am  I  a  dr<g*» 
head?"  iii,  8).  "Man  of  Belial"  also  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  term  on  both  sides  (xvi,  7 ;  xx,  I ).  The 
royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei  foHowiuj?  them  writh  bis 
stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in  sifsht.  (.^« 
Iiorenz,  I)e  Crimmt  Simei  in  Daridem  [Straah.  1749].) 
RC.  1028. 

2.  The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  caropaifrn.  JbsC 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry-boat  or  tm 
the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix,  18 ;  Sept.  iia^airovro^ ;  J<«e- 
phus,  A  nt.  vii,  2, 4,  iiri  nifp  yi^vpavy,  the  first  person  fo 
welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhapa  even  on  the 
eastern,  side  was  Shimei,  who  may  have  seen  him  ap- 
proaching from  the  heights  above.  He  threw  hiro^di 
at  David's  feet  in  abject  penitence.  "  He  was  the  fir>i/ 
he  said, "  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph^"  thus  indicating  ibe 
close  political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraini. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and  Ald^hai, 
which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing  Shiroei*s  life  wiih 
an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix,  18-28),  in  consideration  of  the  gvo- 
eral  jubilee  and  amnesty  of  the  return.     B.C.  1023. 

8.  But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  re>t  l>y 
this  submission;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recalls  ibr 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  eon  St»]oiDi.Q. 
Shimei's  head  ivas  now  white  with  age  (1  King^s  it  v). 
and  he  was  living  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Jeru5a- 
lem  (ver.  8).  RC.  1013.  Solomon  gave  him  notice  that 
from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  couiined  ic 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  l*he  Kidmi. 
which  divided  him  from  the  mad  to  his  old  rps>i<l€nce 
at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed.  He  was  to  buikl  a 
house  in  Jerusalem  (ii,  36, 87).  For  three  yeai^  the  en- 
gagement was  kept.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  U*t  the 
purpose  of  capturing  two  daves  who  had  ecca|>ed  to 
(larh,  he  went  out  on  his  ass  and  made  his  journey  hjc- 
cessfully  (ii,  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ii,  41-46).  RC, 
1009.  In  the  sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Joee- 
phus  (A  nt.  viii,  1,  6),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Sliimei's 
having  broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  that  hb 
death  is  reganled  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previ- 
ous treason,  but  for  hu  recent  sacril<^. — Smith.  (S«>e 
Ortlob,  f)e  Processu  SoL  contra  Skvttei  [Lips*  17 19 J) 
See  David  ;  Solomon. 

8.  One  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  Kings  i,  8).  HC.  IOIa. 
Probably  he  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elsh. 
Solomon*s  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (iv.  IS'w 
Ewald,  however,  sa^^rests  {Ge»ch.  iii,  2()6)  that  lie  may 
have  been  the  same  with  Shimeah  or  Shammah.  Davi<r< 
brother  (I  Sam.  xvi,  9;  2  Sam.  xxi,  21  ).  Fn*m  ihe 
mention  which  is  made  of  "  the  mighty  men*"  in  ilie 
same  v^erse,  one  might  be  tempted  to  conciode  that 
Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah  the  Hararite  \^ 
Sam.  xxiii,  11).  * 

9.  The  head  of  the  tenth  division  of  twelve  mvi- 
cians  severally  in  the  distribution  by  David  (I  dimn. 
XXV,  17).    RC.  1013.    It  woidd  seem  that  he  wv  <mt 
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or  the  sons  of  Jcduthun,  for  a  name  is  necessaiy  in  ver. 
3  lo  complete  the  number  six  there  given,  and  all  the 
other  lists  are  full. 

10.  A  Levite  of  the  descendants  of  Heman  who  as- 
si»ied  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Uezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  14).     RC.  726. 

11.  \  Le\-ite  who,  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Conoiiiah  the  Levite,  had  charge  of  the  offerings,  the 
(ithcs,  and  the  dedicated  things  in  the  renewal  under 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12,  13).  B.C.  726.  Ue  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

12.  A  son  of  Pedaiah  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel 
(q.  v.),  but  whether  by  the  same  mother  or  not  is  doubt- 
ful (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     B.C.  686. 

•  13.  A  Benjamitp, "  son"  of  Kij»h  and  "  father"  of  Jair 
in  Mordecai's  ancestry  (Esth.  ii,  5).     B.C.  ant«  479. 

14.  A  Levite  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  x,  23).     B.C.  459. 

15.  An  Israelite  of  ''the  sons  of  Hashum"  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  33).     RC.  459. 

16.  An  Israelite  of  ^  the  sons  of  Bani"  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  38).     RC.  459. 

Shim'eon  (Ezra  x,  31).    See  Simeon. 

Shim'hi  (1  Chron.  viii,  21).     See  Shimbi  5. 

Shi'^mi  (Exod.  vi,  17).    See  Shihri  1. 

Shim'^ite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  kcuh-Shimi',  '^^^^T}, 
a  patronymic  from  Shimei ;  Sept  6  2e;iet ;  A.  Y.  "  the 
Shimeites"),  a  name  (Numb,  iii,  21 ;  comp.  Zech.  xii, 
13)  of  the  descendants  of  Shimei  1,  the  son  of  Gershon. 

Sliiin'ma  (1  Chron.  ii,  13).    See  Shimbah  1. 

Shi'mon  (Heb.  Shitnon',  "jiv^V,  dtaert;  Sept  £€- 
fibtv  v.  r.  Scfiiitfv),  a  person  vaguely  mentionetl  (1 
Chron.  iv,  20)  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  Ca- 
naan, and  the  father  of  four  sons.     B.C.  post  1618. 

Bhim'rath  (Heb.  Shimrath\  r\^TZ^,  guard ;  Sept 
Yafiapa^)y  the  last  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi 
(i.  e.  Shimei),  a  Bonjamite  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii, 
21).     RC.  post  1618. 

Shim'ri  (Heb.  Shimn%  '^•^iTSd,  my  watch,  or  ri/i- 
lant),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  ( Sept  TUiipij  V.  r.  TLa^apj  laftapiag. )  Son  of 
Shemsiah  and  father  of  Jedaiah,  chief  Simeonitea  (1 
Chron.  iv,  87).     RC.  post  1618. 

2.  (Sept  Xafupi  v.  r.  Sa|iapi.)  Father  of  Jediael 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David^s  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,45).  RC. 
ante  1043. 

3.  (Sept  ♦i;Xa<r(TovT€c,  reading  ''liiaizJ.)  Son  of  Ho- 
sah,  a  Merarite  Levite  appointed  by  David  a  doorkeep- 
er <»f  the  ark.  Although  not  the  first-born,  his  father 
made  him  chief  among  his  brothers  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10; 
A.  V.  «  Simri").     RC.  1043. 

4.  (Sept,  £a|ij3pf  V.  r.  Zofifipi,)  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Elizaphan,  and  one  of  the  Levites  who  a»- 
sisted  at  the  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix»  13).     RC.  726. 

Bhlm'rith  (Heb.  Skimrith%  P'^'ip^,  fem.  of  Shhn^ 
ri  "vigilant;"  Sept.  Zofiapi^  v.  r.  jLtfiapri^  and  Xo- 
fiatu^),  an  Ammonitesa,  and  mother  of  Jehozabad,  one 
of  the  assassins  of  king  joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26) ;  else- 
where (2  Kings  xii,  21)  called  Shomer  (q.  v.). 

Shim'rom  (1  Chron.  vii,  1).    See  Shimron  1. 

Shim'ron  (Heb,  ^kimnm%  'y^'^W,  wo/cA-height), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place.    See  also  Shim- 

ROX-MKROM. 

1.  (Sept  Xafuzpa/i  v.  r.  Sa^/3pav,  etc.)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13;  I  Chron.  vii, 
1,  "Shimroro"  in  later  editions),  and  head  of  the  family 
oftheShimronites  (Numb,  xxvi,  24).     RC  1874. 

2.  (Sept  lEofitputv  V.  r.  Xtfupwv  and  ^vfuwv,)  A 
town  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  15,  where  it  is  named  be- 
tween Nahallal  and  Idalah),oneof  those  which  joined  the 
northern  confederac}'  under  Jabin  against  Joshua  (Joeh. 


xi,  5),  and  apparently  the  same  elsewhere  (xii,  20)  more 
full}'  called  Shimron-meron  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomasticon  confound  it  with  Samaria, 
The  old  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two 
hours  east  of  Engannim  (Jenfn),  south  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called  in  his  day  Dar  Meron  (Ash- 
er,  Benjamin,  ii,  434).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  existing  among  the  Jews  of  Safed  that  Shim- 
ron-meron is  identical  with  the  sacred  village  of  Meiron, 
where  the  tombs  of  the  rabbins  Hilleland  Shammai  are 
still  preserved  and  honored  (Wilson,  Landt  of  the  Bible, 
ii,318).  Schwarz,  with  greater  probability  (see  Reland, 
Paleest,  p.  1017 ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb.  p.  1445),  proposes 
{PaletL  p.  172)  to  identify  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jo- 
seph us  {Lifij  §  24),  now  Simiinlyeh,  a  village  a  few 
miles  west  of  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Jerut,  MegiUah,  c  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 

Shim'ronite  (Heb.  with  the  art  hash-Shimroni', 
*^3ipi^'n,  patronymic;  Sept  6  ^fiaftapi  v.  r.  'A/i/3pa- 
fitif  A.  y. "  the  Shimronites"),  a  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  24) 
for  the  desoendanca  of  Shimron  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Issa- 
char. 

Sbim'ron-me'ron  (Heb.  Shimron'  Meron',  ynTS^ 
"|1X"ip  [marg.  V''"'?]?  wo'^^A- height  of  Aferon;  Sept 

■  ■ 

Sv/i€«t^v  [v,  r.  ^afipMV  Kai  ^atryd  and  Mrrj3|D«a^]  Kai 
Mtxfywv),  a  town  whose  king  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
(Joeh.  xii,  20);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (xi,  1) 
called  simply  Shimron  (q.  v.). 

Bhim'sbai  (Heb.  Shimshay',  "^^"p^,  my  suns,  or 
nmny ;  Sept  2a/Ai//a  v.  r.  ^ofia<ra,  etc.),  a  scribe  or  sec- 
retary of  Rehqm,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  con- 
quered province  of  Judsea  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria 
supported  by  the  Persian  court  (Ezra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  23), 
B.C.  529.  He  was  apparently  an  Aramaean,  for  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrot«  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (ver.  7), 
and  the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 
He  is  called  SemeUus  by  Joaephus  (Sc/iiXioCi  Ant.  xi, 2, 
1).  The  Samaritans  were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  for  a  long  time  plotted  against  them  without 
effect  They  appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  preju- 
diced the  royal  oflSccrs,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the  tur- 
bulent character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for  a  time. — Smith. 
See  Nehkmiah. 

Shin  were  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  spirits  of 
the  air,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Milne,  are  to  be  considered 
as  ceons,  spirits  or  intelligences.  In  the  fje-ke  it  is  said 
that  *Mf  we  speak  of  all  the  Shin  collectively,  we  call 
them  Shano-tk"  (q.  v.);  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  word  Shin  is  a  collective  noun,  and  never  used  with 
a  numerical  affix,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  con.sidered  as 
denoting  the  one  supreme  God.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Shi'nab  (Heb.  Shinab',  ll}!:^,  father^s  tooth  [so 
Gesenius  as  literally;  but  Hitzig  refers  the  last  element 
to  the  Arab,  for  serpent,  or  the  Sanscrit  for  elef)hant; 
while  FUrst  prefers  splendor  of  the  Father  (i.  e.  (iod)] ; 
Sept  ^waapi  Josephus  lUva^apri^,  Ant.  i,  9),  the 
king  of  Admah  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).    RC.  cir.  2064. 

Shi^'nar  (Heb.  Shinar',  nrai^  [on  the  signif.  see  be- 
low] ;  Sept  usually  £cvaap.  iiwaap ;  Vulg.  Sennaar) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  (Gen.  x«  10 ;  xi,  2 ; 
xiv,  1, 9)  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the 
tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chaldaa,  or  Babylonia. 
It  was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime,  bitumen,  or  mud,  for  mortar  (xi,  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or  Orech 
(Orcho^),  Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffer),  and  Aocad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  notices  are  quite 
enough  to  fix  the  situation.    It  may,  however,  be  r^ 
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marked,  further,  that  the  Sept.  renders  the  word  by 
"  Babylonia"  (Ba)3vAu;v(a)  in  one  place  (Isa.  xi,  11),  by 
*Hhe  land  of  Babylon"  {yq  BalivXwvo^)  in  another 
(Zech.  V,  11),  and  by  woiKiXf}  in  a  third  (Josh,  vii,  21) 
as  an  equivalent  to  BafivXoviKri  (A.  V. "  Babylonish"). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish  and  miknown  to  any 
other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wheth> 
er  there  is  reallv  anv  connection  between  Shiii&r  and 
Sim/ara,  or  Sinjar,  Singara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Central  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  the  Romans  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii,  22 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xviii,  5,  etc.),  and  still  ex- 
isting (Layard,  .VtVi.  and  Bab,  p.  249).  It  is  from  this 
place  that  the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotamia 
from  Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  of  ^  the  Sinjar 
range"  (^lyydpaQ  opoCi  Ptolemy,  ▼,  18).  As  this  name 
first  appears  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the  term 
Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent  the  old  Shinar, 
which  ceased  practically  to  be  a  geographic  title  soon 
after  the  time  of  Moses  (the  use  in  the  above  passages 
of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  is  an  archaism ;  so  also,  per^ 
haps,  in  Dan.  i,  2).  * 

It  may  l)e  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower  Mesopo- 
tamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt,  and  which 
Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Miigheir).  Possibly  it  means  "  the  country  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  being  derived  from  "^IJO, "  two,"  and  ^ar,  which 
was  used  in  Babylonia,  sts  well  as  nakr  or  naJidr  ("^113), 
for  "a  river."  (Comp.  the  "Ar-malchar"  of  Pliny  [/7. 
JV.  vi,  26]  and  "  Ar-Macales"  of  Abydenus  [Fr.  9]  with 
the  Naar-malchaof  Ammianus  [xxiv,  6],  called  Nap^a- 
j^a  by  Isidore  [p.  5],  which  is  translated  as  "  the  Royal 
River;"  comp.  again  the  "  Narragam"  of  Pliny  [//.  -V.  vi, 
3<)]  with  the  *^  Aracanus"  of  Abydenus,  /.  s,  c.).— Smith. 
See  MESOPOTAMIA. 

Shingle,  a  winxlen  tile  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  etc., 
made  of  cieft  oak.  Shingles  were  formerly  very  exten- 
sively employed  in  some  districts,  but  their  use  has,  f(»r 
the  most  part,  been  supersetled  by  more  durable  kinds 
of  covering;  they  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  on 
some  churcii  roofs,  and  on  many  timber  spires,  especial- 
ly in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex, 
£uglan<l. — Parker,  Gioss.  of  A  rchitecture,  s.  v. 

Shin-men,  a  Chinese  deity,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Fo  or  Fo-hi,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Hindd  god  Ga- 
nesa. 

Shin-moo,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  China  as  the 
supposed  mother  of  Fo,  and  styled  the  Queen  of  Heav- 
en. Her  image  is  generally  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  altar,  sometimes  having  an  infant  either  in  her  arms 
or  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  encircled  with  a  glory. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Shinn,  Asa,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  May  3, 1781.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  in  his  twen- 
tieth year  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. In  1824  Mr.  Shinn  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  lay  representation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  when  the  discussion  culminated  in  the  dis- 
ciplining of  a  number  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  lay-representation  movement.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organizatiim  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  received  the  most  important  oflSces  in  the  gift  of  his 
constituents.  He  was  frequently  elected  president  of 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  twice  (1838  and  1842)  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Conference.  In  1834  he  was  elect- 
ed, with  Rev.  Nicholas  Snethen,  editor  of  the  Afethodist 
Protestant  of  Baltimore.  Owing  to  an  accident  receiveil 
in  his  youth,  and  overstrain  of  work  and  care,  he  hail 
four  atUcks  of  insanity— in  1813, 1819,  1828,  and  1843. 
From  the  last  he  never  recovered,  but  was  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum in  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  another  in  Brattlebor- 


ough,  VL,  where  he  died,  Feb.  II,  18oS.  He  was  a  «tr>«ic 
and  eJBTective  speaker  and  a  ready  and  forcible  wriirr. 
He  published.  Essay  on  the  Plan  of  Salvation  (Ballimur?. 
1813;  2d  ed.  Cincinnati,  1831):— FAe  JSm^roJeMr  /nd 
Rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Beuig  (Baltimore,  1840. 12m«>L 
He  also  wrote  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  Mntval  Riifk:*. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Pulpitj  vii,  3<i0 :  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodistti,  s.  v. 

Shinn,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epi«r- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  O^  March  t, 
1824,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  af^e  of  fifteen. 
He  was  received  into  the  Cincinnati  Conference  in  1^^. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  Christian  Commission,  and  after- 
wards became  an  army  chaplain.  After  the  war  be  W85 
county  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  for  on«  year.  Itt 
1866  he  again  entered  the  pastorate,  and  labored  oaiil 
death  (by  paralysis),  which  occurred  at  West  Man^idil, 
O.,  Sept/26, 1871.  See  Minutes  ofAmmal  Comfamets, 
1872,  p.  107. 

Shinahiu  (meaning  New  Sect)  is  the  name  f4  n. 
Japanese  sect  of  Buddhists,  who  are  the  adherents  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  Buddhbm. 
unique  in  many  points.  Buddhism  has  been  called  the 
Protestantism  of  Asia ;  the  Sbinshiu  foUoweis  are  the 
Protestants  of  Buddhism.  Many  of  the  distinctive  ten- 
ets  of  Buddhism  so  called  are  repudiated  by  the  Shia 
sect.  Their  priests  marry  and  rear  families,  eat  fitr$h 
and  drink  wine.  Nuns,  monks,  and  monai^eriea  are  on- 
known  within  their  pale;  schools,  or  rather  real  th^v 
logical  seminaries,  taking  their  place.  Penance,  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  prescribed  diet,  isolation  from  socieiy. 
and,  generally,  amulets  and  charms,  are  proscribed.  Tbe 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  But1«tha 
is  their  central  tenet,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Buddh- 
ist idea  of  salvation  by  works.  Devout  prayer,  purity 
and  earnestness  of  life,  and  trust  in  Buddha  himself  a« 
the  only  worker  of  perfect  righteousnesst,  are  insiste^i 
upon.  They  scornfully  reject  the  worship  of  most  t4 
the  idols  venerated  by  the  other  sects.  The  ScriptDrM 
of  Shinshiu,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  Sanscrit  an-l 
archaic  Chinese,  as  in  other  sects,  are  translated  ini' 
the  vernacular,  and  their  daily  reading  urged.  Tb« 
Shin  temples  are  built,  not  on  mountains  and  in  se- 
cluded places,  but  on  the  main  streets,  and  in  the 
crowded  and  business  centres  of  great  cities,  with  altars 
gorgeous  in  their  magnificence.  The  Shin  pries4s  are 
more  highly  educated  than  those  of  any  other  Jtkpsuiest 
sect,  and  the  average  intelligence  of  their  worBhi{iprr» 
is  superior.  They  profess  never  to  interme<ldle  with 
political  affurs,  receive  no  government  aid,  and  priik 
themselves  on  their  self-reliance.  When  travelling', 
they^  assume  the  lay  dress,  and  in  time  of  war  claim  tht 
right  of  defence.  Whole  battalions  of  sacerdotal  «<4- 
diery  have  been  recruited  from  the  Shin  sect  in  the 
wars  of  the  past.  Their  influence  is  probably  gresKr 
than  that  of  any  other  sect  in  Japan.  Wiihin  the  la-t 
decade,  they  have  organized  their  train ing-schoil?  oa 
the  model  of  Christian  theological  seminaries,  ai»d  have 
carefully  studied  the  weapons  and  methods  of  Chrtsciaa 
missionaries.    They  have  lately  sent  out  suocessful  mt»> 

I  sionaries  to  China,  Corea,  and  the  Riu-Riu  (Lo<«rb««> 
islands.     There  are  six  subsects  or  divisions  in  Miin- 

I  shin,  who  have  in  all  13,718  temples^     Other  names'  fi>r 
the  Shin  sect  are  Afonto  ("  Followers  of  the  (»ate'")  aisi 

I  Jkkdj  from  the  initial  of  one  of  their  canonical  N«<L^ 

j  both  terms  referring  to  their  singleness  of  aim  and  unity 
of  organization.     Shinshiu  was  founded   by  Shinnn 

I  (born  1171,  died  1262),  who  was  a  pupil  of  H(«ca. 
founder  of  the  Jodo  sect,  and  a  man  of  noble  dew^cL 

I  When  in  Kioto,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
lady  of  noble  rank,  and  thus  set  the  example  of  fDS»> 

I  riage,  and  gave  the  newly  founded  sect  a  prestige  it  hs* 
ever  since  enjoyed  with  both  mikado  and  shogun  m- 

1  coon).    So  great  haa  been  the  numerical,  iniellectaal 

j  and  religious  influence  of  Shinshiu  upon  the  nation,  thsi 
the  mikado  Mutsuhito,  by  a  rare  act  of  imperial  firot 
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honored  the  memory  of  Shinnn  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  poiithumous  title,  by  imperial  letters  patent,  of  Ken> 
^ihiii  Daisbi  (  (ireat  Kevealer  of  Light ),  on  Nov.  28, 
1M76.  Though  wary  aiul  ceaselessly  active  in  their  en- 
deavors to  counteract  Christianity,  now  so  aggressive  in 
Jspan,  they  have  resisted  every  eJBTort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amalgamate  them  with  other  sects,  and  their 
enemies  and  rivals  of  late  have  charged  tltem  with  be- 
ing M>  much  like  Christians  that  separation  from  the 
latter  is  inconsistent*     (W.  £.  G.) 

Sliintd  {Hhin/dismf  Smiuittnf  *'  the  Religion  of  the 
Kami'*)  is  the  term  for  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jap- 
anese which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  Confu- 
cian ethics  or  Buddhism  into  Japan,  and  which  was 
practiced  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mikado  to  supreme  power  in  1868,  when  a 
thorough  puritication  and  propagation  of  the  ancient 
cult  was  ordered  by  the  government.  Nearly  all  ac- 
counts of  Shinto  by  European  writers  prior  to  1870  are 
of  little  value,  as  these  treat  of  the  impure  Buddhaized 
form.  The  ancient  documents  and  archaic  literature  of 
Shinto  have  been  unearthed  and  made  accessible  even 
to  native  readers  only  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  faith  has  always  had  a  distinct  life 
and  literature  apart  from  the  imported  creeds  of  India 
and  China,  and  pure  Shintoists  insist  that  the  native 
and  the  foreign  religions  are  incompatible. 

6hiHlo  is  a  Chinese  term  repudiated  by  native  schol- 
ars, who  use  the  pure  Japanese  word  Kami  no  Michi 
(  way  or  doctrine  of  the  gods  ).  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  letters  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  every 
important  Japanese  word  has  a  Chinese  equivalent  and 
synonyms.  The  term  Shinto  was  coined  to  distinguish 
the  native  cult  from  the  two  other  to  or  do  then  new 
u|xm  the  soil,  viz.  Ju-do  (Confucianism)  and  Butsu-do 
(Buddhism).  The  literal  rendering  of  Shinto  is  "  tlie- 
ol<»gy.'' 

I.  The  Scripfurei,  Essence^  and  Characteristics  of 
Shintoism  (to  A.D.  CO). — To  decide  positively  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  Shinto,  whether  a  purely  indigenous 
growth  or  imported  from  the  Asian  mainland,  is  to  de- 
cide the  origin  of  the  Japanese  people.  Believing  as 
we  do  that  the  aborigines  of  Japan  were  Ainos  in  the 
north  and  Malays  in  the  south,  ultimately  conquered  by 
immigrant  tribes  from  the  Mantchuriaii  highlands,  de- 
scending through  Corea,  who  thus  became  the  dominant 
race  in  Japan,  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the  germs, 
but  the  germs  only,  of  Shinto  to  the  Asian  mainland. 
The  pre-Confucian  religion  of  China  (see  the  She  King: 
BiHtk  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry  [transL  by  Dr.  Legge], 
p.  A^~b3>')  and  Shinto  had  some  striking  points  in  com- 
mon, though  the  growth  and  development  of  Shinto 
have  been  on  Japanese  soil.  The  Asian  invaders  in 
Japan  had  neither  letters  nor  writing  until  they  were 
brought  from  China  after  the  3d  century  A.D.  Rigid 
Shintoiats,  however,  assert  that  previously  there  was  a 
native  alphabet  in  use  called  Shindaiji  or  Shinji  {god' 
ItrtterSf  or  letters  of  the  divine  age).  The  Buddhists  and 
all  foreign  scholars  maintain  that  this  alphabet  was  de- 
rived from  Corea.  Certain  it  is  that  these  "g<Hl-let- 
len"  were  never  in  general  use,  nor  can  their  influence 
be  traced  on  the  alphabets  now  written  in  Japan,  while 
no  literary  remains  have  yet  been  found  written  in 
them.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  Shinji  may  be  discov- 
ered by  comparing  them  with  the  alphabet  invented  in 
C<irea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  A.D.,  and 
Btiil  in  use  by  the  Coreans.  This  subject  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  literary  controversy  in  Japan. 

The  oldest  mooaments  both  of  Shinto  and  the  Japan- 
ese language  are  the  Kojiki  (book  of  ancient  traditions, 
or  ^^  notices  of  ancient  things'*),  the  Nihongi  (chronicles 
of  Japan),  and  some  liturgical  works,  such  as  the  Na- 
hatomi  no  I/irai  (the  Nakatomi  ritual)  and  the  En- 
gitkiid  (book  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Shinto).  These 
ancient  texts,  with  the  recensions,  commentaries,  and 
controverBial  writings  of  the  native  scholars  and  Shinto 
revivalistae-Mabuchi  (1697-1769),  Motoori  (1730-1801), 


and  Ilirata  (1776-1843)— form  the  chief  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Shinto.  In  the  t'Cxts  are  imbediled 
a  number  of  poetical  passages  forming  the  Norito,  or 
Shinto  liturgies,  composed  most  probably  centuries  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  writing,  and  preserved  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  memon'.    The  ancient  texts 

m 

contain  the  cosmogony,  philosopliy,  and  ritual  of  Shin- 
to. Acconling  to  them,  Japan  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  mikado  is  the  tirst  of  men  and  vicar  of  gods. 
Infallibility  is  his  attribute,  and  his  will  is  the  test  of 
right. 

The  Kojiki  is  written  almost  entirely  in  pure  Japan- 
ese style  as  concerns  the  forms  both  of  language  and 
thought,  while  the  text  of  the  Xihongi  is  full  of  Chi- 
nese modes  of  expression  and  purely  Chinese  philo- 
sophical conceptions.  Both  are  expressed  by  Chinese 
characters,  which  in  some  cases  are  phonetic  for  Japan- 
ese words,  but  in  others  are  ideographic  The  correct 
deciphering  of  the  texts,  especially  that  of  the  Kojiki, 
and  the  interlinear  given  in  k<tna  letters  in  some  edi- 
tions, is  a  comparatively  modem  work,  which  is  as  yet 
by  no  means  infallible.  The  Kojiki  was  composed  A.D. 
712  by  order  of  the  44th  mikado,  Gemmio,  and  tirst 
printed  in  the  period  1624-42.  The  Nihoj^fi  was  com- 
pose<l  A.D.  720,  and  the  evident  intent  of  the  writer  is 
to  clothe  the  matter  in  hand  in  Chinese  garb  ^nd  give 
a  Chinese  character  to  the  native  history.  The  tenor 
of  both  works  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their 
opening  sentences  literally  translated : 


KofOt 

"  At  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  heiiven  and  etirth, 
there  exUied  three  piUur 
(chief)  kavii  (jrods).  The 
name  of  one  knml  wsp  *  Lord 
of  the  Middle  of  Heaven  ;* 
next,  ^High  Ineffable  Pro- 
creator  :'  next,  *  Ineffable 
Pi'fKjreator.' .  These  three 
existing  sinirle,  hid  their 
I>i>dies  (died,  ptisned  awny, 
i>r  heoime  pure  cpirit ). 
Next,  when  the  vonnR  land 
floated  like  oil  movini; 
About,  there  came  into  ex- 
ii*tence,  sprontitig  upwards 
like  a  rnvh  nhoot,  a  kaml 
named  *  De1l|{htfnl  Rush 
Spront ;'  next,  '  Heavenly 
Staudiuff-  on  •  the  -  Bottom* 
knml.  The  two  chief  kaml, 
exiting  single,  hid  their 
bodies.  Next  came  Into  ex- 
Utence  these  three  kaml,'* 
etc. 


Nihongi. 

"Of  old,  when  heaven 
and  earth  were  not  yet  mii- 
arated,  nud  the  in  (male, 
active,  or  positive  principle) 
and  the  yo  (female,  passive, 
or  n^attve  principle)  were 
not  separated,  cha(>t>,  envel- 
oping all  things,  like  n  fowl's 
egg,  contained  within  It  a 
^erm.  The  clear  and  ethe- 
real »nbsiance  expanding 
t)eciime  he.-iven;  (he  heavy 
and  thick  substance  nfrtrlu- 
tinaiing  became  earth.  The 
ethereal  nnlon  of  matter  was 
easy,  bnt  the  thickened  nal)- 
fitance  hardened  with  difll- 
cnlty.  Therefore  heaven 
existed  flr^t;  the  earth  was 
fixed  afterwards.  Subse- 
quently deity  (knml)  wiia 
horn  (or  evolved,  uvurrw). 
Now,  It  Is  said  that  In  the 
b^lnniiig  of  heaven  and 
earth  the  poll  flonted  abont 
like  a  H»h  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water,"  etc 

In  the  Kofiki  we  have  the  original  Japanese  theory  of 
creation,  and  in  the  Nihongi  the  same  account  with 
Chinese  philosophical  ideas  and  terms  added.  Indeed, 
the  first  verse  of  the  Nihongi  down  to  **  Now,  it  is  said," 
etc,  is  borrowed  direct  from  Chinese  books.  Both 
texts  show  that  the  Japanese  scheme  of  creation  starts 
without  a  Creator  or  any  flrst  cause;  matter  appears 
before  mind,  and  deity  has  no  existence  before  matter. 
The  idea  of  space  apart  from  matter  was  also  foreign  to 
these  ancient  philosophers.  There  is  no  creation,  prop- 
erly speaking,  but  only  evolution  until  the  gods  (kami) 
are  evolved  or  get  being.  The  work  of  creation  prop- 
erly so  called  begins  only  when  after  the  genesis  of  sev- 
eral pairs  of  (hitori^imi)  single,  sexless  beings,  Izana- 
gi  and  Izanami  appear.  Standing  upon  the  floating 
bridge  of  heaven,  Izanagi  plunged  his  jewelled  falchion 
(or  spear)  into  the  unstable  waters  beneath,  and,  with- 
drawing it,  the  drops  which  trickled  from  it  congealed, 
and  formed  an  island.  Upon  this  they  descended,  and 
planting  the  falchion  in  the  ground,  made  it  the  central 
pillar  of  a  palace  which  they  built  around  it,  intending 
that  it  should  be  the  pillar  of  a  continent.  Izanagi 
means  "  The-male-who-invites,"  Izanami  "  The-female- 
who-invites."  In  Izanagi  was  the  flrst  manifestation 
of  the  male  principle ;  in  Izanami  that  of  the  female 
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principle.  They  were  the  first  beings  whn  were  con- 
scious of  a  diflference  of  sex.  They  separated  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  island.  At  their  meeting  the  female  spirit 
spoke  first  —  "How  joyful  to  meet  a  lovely  maleT 
Izanagi,  offended  that  the  female  had  spoken  dm,  re- 
quired the  circuit  to  be  repeated.  Meeting  a  second 
time,  the  male  spirit  spoke  first,  and  said,  "  How  joyful 
to  meet  a  lovely  female !"  Then  followed  the  first  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  love.  Whence  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  gods  (kami),  and  the  ten  thousand  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  The  first  series  of  children  bom 
were  the  islands  of  Japan.  The  details  of  creation  were 
carried-  out  by  the  various  kami  who  sprang  from  Izana- 
gi and  Izanami.  In  the  conception  of  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate kami  and  the  objects  which  make  up  the  world, 
the  two  creator-deities  had  a  common  part,  but  many 
others  were  generated  by  the  separate  action  of  each. 
Thus,  in  bringing  forth  the  god  of  fire  Izanami  suffered 
great  pain,  and  from  the  matter  which  she  vomited 
forth  in  her  agony  sprang  the  god  and  gtnldess  of  met- 
al. She  afterwards  created  the  gods  of  clay  and  fresh 
water  to  pacify  the  fire-god  when  he  was  inclined  to  be 
turbulent.  Izanagi,  being  incensed  at  the  fire -god, 
clove  him  in  three  pieces  with  his  swonl.  From  the 
fragments  sprang  the  gods  of  thunder,  of  mountains, 
and  of  rain.  The  gods  4»f  clay  and  fresh  water  married. 
From  the  head  of  their  offspring  grew  the  mulberry  and 
silkworm ;  from  the  navel,  the  five  esculent  grains — rice, 
wheat,  millet,  beans,  and  sorghum.  Izanami  had  en- 
joined'upon  her  consort  not  to  look  u|K>n  her  during  her 
retirement,  but  Izanagi  disregarding  her  wish,  she  fled 
into  the  hether  world  (the  "r«)t-land,"  or  **land  of 
darkness").  •  Izanagi  descended  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  earth.  He  found  the  region  one  of  awful  foulness, 
and  the  body  of  his  consort  a  mass  of  worms.  Ivscaping 
to  the  upper  world,  he  purified  himself  by  »epeate<i 
washings  in  the  sea.  In  these  acts  many  gotis  were 
bom,  among  others  Stisanoo  fri>m  his  nose  ami  Ama- 
terasu  from  his  left  eye.  The  deities  created  out  of  the 
filth  from  which  he  washed  himself  are  the  evil  deities 
that  war  against  the  g<iod  ginls  and  still  trouble  man- 
kind in  manv  wavi^  At  this  time  heaven  and  earth 
were  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  goddess  Ama- 
terasu  being  a  rare  and  beautiful  child,  whose  body  shone 
brilliantly,  Izanagi  sent  her  up  the  pillar  that  united 
heaven  and  earth,  and  bade  her  rule  over  the  high  plain 
of  heaven.  She  ever  afterwards  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth.  Her  name,  Ama-terasu-0-Mi-Kami,  means 
**  From  -  heaven  -  far  -  shining  -  Deity,"  The  Chinese 
equivalent  is  **Teu-Sho-Dai -Jin,**  and  the  common 
English  term  **  sun  -  goddess.'*  Susanoo,  whose -full 
name  is  "  Take-Haya-Susano-0-Mikoto,'*  was  likewise 
commanded  to  rule  over  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea  and 
the  multitudinous  salt  waters.  He,  however,  neglected 
to  keep  his  kingdom  in  order,  was  very  slovenly,  and 
cried  constantly.  To  cure  him  of  his  surly  behavior, 
his  father  made  him  mler  over  the  kingdom  of  night. 
He  is  usually  styled  the  god  of  the  moon.  Ijistead  of 
reforming  his  conduct,  Susanoo  grew  worse.  He  tumed 
a  wild  horse  loose  into  the  rice-fields  planted  by  liis  sis- 
ter the  sun-goddess,  defiled  the  white  rice  in  her  store- 
house, and,  finally,  while  one  day  she  was  weaving,  he 
flung  the  recking  hide  of  a  wild  horse  freshly  skinned 
over  her  loom,  and  the  carcass  into  the  room.  Dreadful- 
ly frightened  and  hurt,  the  sun-goddess  withdrew  into  a 
rocky  cave  and  shut  the  door.  Instantly  there  was 
darkness  over  heaven  and  earth — a  calamity  which  the 
turbulent  gods  improved  by  making  a  confused  noise 
like  the  buzzing  of  flies.  A  great  congress  of  all  the 
gods  was  now  held  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  River  of  Heaven 
(the  Milky-way),  and  after  devising  and  carrying  out 
many  expedients — which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
arts  of  life  in  Japan — the  sun-goddess  came  oul^  light 
shone  again,  and  Susanoo  was  banished  into  a  distant 
land,  where  his  adventures  took  place,  the  accounts  of 
which  fill  many  pages  in  the  national  mythology.  As 
the  earth-gods  and  evil  deities  multiplied,  confusion  and 


discord  reigned,  which  the  sun-goddess  peeing  resnlreil 
to  correct  by  sending  her  grandson,  Nini^,  to  earth  tu 
rale  over  iU  She  gave  him  a  mirror — the  emblem  of 
her  own  soul — a  sword  of  divine  temper  taken  by  So- 
sanoo  from  the  tail  of  an  eight-headed  dn^on  which  be 
had  slain,  and  a  seal  or  ball.  Accompanied  by  a  greai 
retinue  of  deities,  he  descended  by  means  of  the  float- 
ing bridge  of  heaven  on  which  the  divine  first  pair  bad 
stood  to  Mount  Kirishima  (which  lies  between  Hio^ 
and  Satsuma).  After  his  desoeni^  heaven  and  eanh. 
which  had  already  separated  to  a  connderaUe  diMance. 
receded  utterly,  and  further  comraonication  cea«^ 
Ninigi  was  received  with  due  honors  by  the  eanfaly 
kami,  and  began  to  rale  without  much  opposition.  Ht9 
grandson,  whose  mother  was  a  dragon  in  the  form  of  a 
woman,  was  Jimmu  Tenno  ( as  be  is  usuallT'  styled ). 
the  first  mikado  of  Japan.  At  thb  point  the  fint  ml- 
ume  of  the  KoJUci  ends.  Thenceforth  the  narratives  of 
the  Kojiki  (with  Nihongi)  form  the  history  of  Japan  !«• 
the  time  of  Suiko  (empress),  who  reigned  A.D.  5S^ 
628,  and  on  these  books  all  subsequent  worb  are 
based. 

The  Kojiki  and  Nihonpi  form  the  historic  and  doctri- 
nal basis  of  Shinto,  and  from  them  we  |!^ther  its  chai^ 
acteristics.  Its  cosmogony  and  the<^^>n3-  is  evoJntitML 
in  it  is  no  Sppreme  (>od,  Creator,  or  Trinity  (as  samt 
foreign  writers  have  said).  Its  highest  gnds  were  once 
creatures  before  being  creators,  and  all  its  lower  grades 
of  deities  were  once  men.  The  Shinto  earth  is  Japan, 
its  heaven  is  immediatelv  above  the  mikado's  reiliD- 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  several  pain 
of  deities  preceding  the*  first  having  sex,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  native  writers,  show  that  they  are  mefrly 
names  descriptive  of  the  various  stages  througfa  wbicK 
they  passed  before  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  some  of  the  names  of  these  nKlimentarr 
deities  are  "  First  Mud,'* ''  Sand  and  Mml,**  "*  Body  with- 
out  Hands,  Feet,  or  Head  —  fcetus,**  *' Beginning  U 
Breath,**  "Complete  Perfection,"  "Awful  One,'  eft 
Thus,  out  of  the  mud,  through  a  series  of  piutaiplarik 
deities,  the  first  creative  pair  evolved  unto  perieriiofi. 

So  far  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  Kafiki  aiA 
Nihoftgi  texts,  refraining  from  any  but  the  mo««  nec(^ 
sary  explanations  or  comment.     From  the  acknowl- 
edged native  orthodox  commentatons  who  add  murfa 
more  in  works  which  are  the  richest  mines  for  the  !4t>- 
dent  of  Japanese  archeology  and  religion,  we  add  funbtr 
explanation.     The  description  of  the  act  of  Izanafd  scti 
Izanami  in  creating  Japan  is  only  a  euphemism  for  the 
sexual  act.     The  jewelled  spear,  Hirata  thinks,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lingo.     The  worship  of  the  phallus  b^ 
from  prehistoric  times  been  nearly  universal  in  Japan 
{The  Mikado's  Empire,  p.  88,  note).     The  point  of  ihe 
spear  became  the  axis  of  the  earth.     That  **the  ro*)- 
tion  imparted  to  the  fluid  mass  of  earth  was  the  origin 
of  its  daily  revolutions*'  is  a  statement  showing  how  tlie 
acquisition  of  European  knowledge  enables  a  Shimo 
commentator  to  accommodate  an  ancient  text  to  iim>1- 
em  notions.    The  island  formed  by  the  congealed  drops 
was  once  at  the  north  pole,  but  has  since  taken  its 
present  position  in  the  Inland  Sea.    Japan  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  globe,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  she 
escaped  the  flood  which  took  place  in  China  in  the  rek:t] 
'  of  Yao  (B.C.  2366),  and  by  which  Occidental  countries 
were  drowned,  China  and  Corea  suffering  leas*  beeaue 
near  Japan.     The  stars  were  formed  when  IzanagTs 
spear  was  drawn  out  of  the  earth ;  the  muck  which  wa« 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  woHd  flew  off 
in  lumps  into  space  and  became  the  stars.    After  the 
birth  of  the  Japan  islands  (Yezo  and  Sai^halin  not  be- 
ing mentioned,  as  these  were  not  discovered  till  lon< 
after  the  writing  of  the  KojUd)  by  ordinary  geneiatkHu 
the  remaining  small  island  aiid  foreign  countries  wot 
formed  by  the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  the  foaai  of 
the  sea ;  hence  their  immeasarable  inferioritr.     Hente 
Japan  is  the  Holy  Country — the  Land  of  the  God»-«»i 
the  mikado  is  the  Tenno  (heavenly  king)  and  the  Tec- 
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■hi  (no  of  beaTtn)  irbom  all  JipanCM  molt  revereotly 

Shinto  GonUiiu  no  moral  codes.  The  daly  of  the 
Shinloiit  ia  to  live  in  fax  and  reverence  of  the  mtsra. 
dHfb  of  tbe  dead,  to  imitile  the  exunple  of  the  gods 
and  illiulrioua  uicealon.  Shinto  preecribes  no  riliul, 
f»nnulUea  nodogmu,  containB  no  ■lament,  [«achea  no 
imiDunalitj',  commandi  ik>  polemic  propigilion.  Th«e 
iiro  latter  doctrinea  may  Le  euiiy  developed  from  its 
Smpcurei,  as  in  practice  they  have  been,  since  all  men 
arc  derived  fTDm  goda  who  are  immortal,  and  the  beav- 
pnly  kami  made  war  opon  Che  earthly,  and  the  mikadoa 
by  divine  right  slew  the  diaobedi«ii  rebeli.  The  pre- 
Kribed  eccleaiaatical  maehinery  and  ptrmiuHi  are  ex- 
iranely  timple.  lu  temples  (miyn,  '  bouM  worthy  of 
huitnr^are  thatched  or  ihinglad  edifices  of  Unoils  wood, 
iljout  which  there  ihould  be  no  paint,  gilding,  or  gaudy 
dnoralion.  The  type  of  Shinto  architecture,  eaaily 
rco^^niied,  ia  the  primitive   hut  with  ridge-pcrfe  and 

itic  it  vinble  uve  the  strips  of  notched  white  paper 
called  the  gohfi,  which  depend  from  a  wand  of  hinoki  ' 
wnid.  or  are  flifd  in  a  pair  of  vaaea.  A  mirroF — em- 
iilen  nf  tbe  purity  of  ttt(iiun-t(odJe«s — a  closet  of  hinoki 
wiiiaiuinn  a  paper  on  which  a  prayer  ia  wrinen,  and, 
i>n  iiceasiona,  the  ofTerings  of  ftuit,  fish,  aiid  various 
fiods  which  become  tbe  property  of  the  ebrine-keepcns 
aiT  the  appurtenances  ofa  l^hinio  temple.  U»taide,  at, 
iIk  entrance  of  the  path  leading  to  the  shrine,  is  the 
i-rii  (bird-reat),  or  portal,  now  aervint;  to  tht  common 
mind  aa  a  gateway,  but  anciently  osed  as  a  perch  for 
ilie  sacred  fowls  who  proclaimed  the  break  of  day. 
AnKHlg  the  most  approved  of  the  ancient  ucrit1c»i, 
Uiidn  rice,  rice-beer,  fine  cloth  and  coarse  cloth,  silk  ' 
■lul  brocade  (now  partly  aymbuliied  by  the  giAri),  were 

■•msl  UK  of  the  gods,  the  second  for  Siort.  and  the  third 
f,ir  line-lieepers.  A  peculiarity  concerning  the  living 
■acrirtcea  waa  that  thev  were  not  staughtereij.  but  after 
lieine  hung  up  by  the  legs  before  the  shrine  were  again 
fft  free.     Sin  waa  recn^niied,  and  the  need  of  cnnfes- 

S"  pollution.  The  chief  Shinto  rile  ia  ihat  nf  puriflca- 
iion,  and  its  rituals  cnn^uU  almost  whidly,  besides  offer- 
iiic^  of  prayers  for  cleansing  and  actual  lustration*. 
Anciently  the  mjkadaa  commanded  public  ahlu linns  in 
ihe  liver.  Later  on,  the  symbolical  cleanaitig  from  aiii 
was  made  by  the  people  casting  paper  figures  nfmen 
into  Ihe  river;  then  the  mikado  deputed  the  high-priest 
at  Kioto  to  perform  tbe  aymbolical  act  for  the  whole  na- 


mikado  and  th 


of  birth,  death,  etc,  binding  the  mouth  oflhe  oSdating 
priest  with  paper,  lew  breath  pollute  the  ofTerings,  are 
only  observed  at  present  by  Shinto  purists,  and  their 
modern  eipresnon  is  that  liifrindng  the  mouth  ordift- 
ping  the  hands  in  water  before  prayer  at  the  shrine. 
The  following  is  a  characteristic  Shinto  prayer.  The 
worahipper  at  the  ehriiie  pulls  a  white  rope  aiuchcd  to 
shell  bung  in  tbe  roof  above  the  shriae,cUpe  bis  bands 
thrioe,  folds  them  palm  to  pilm,  bowl  bis  head  on  his 
tbumha,  and  prays,  "1  say  with  awe,  deign  to  bless 
toe  by  correcting  the  unwitting  faults  which,  seen  and 
beaid  by  you,  I  have  committed;  by  blowing  off  ami 
clearing  away  the  calamines  which  evil  gods  might  in- 
flict; by  causing  me  to  livelong  ai>d  hard,  like  tbe  last- 
ing rock;  and  by  repeating  to  the  i^ls  of  heavenly 
origin  and  to  the  gods  of  earthly  origin  the  pelitiuns 
which  1  present  every  day,  along  with  your  breath,  Ihat 
they  may  hear  with  Lhesbsrp-earedneasufthe  forth-gal- 
loping cult,"  In  the  EaguhM,  or  Boat  o/ Cerftmmiul 
Liiw,  there  are  numerous  spenmens  of  prayers  attd  jov- 
fiil  chant!  for  han'cst,  remarkable  alike  for  their  sol- 
emn simplicity  and  pnelic  beauty.  The  ddlied  forces 
of  nature  —  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes  —  and  the 
kami  uf  the  sea,  rivers,  hot  springs,  mountains,  trees, 
roads,  yards,  and  wells,  are  all  wonhipped  and  addressed 

Such  is  "pure  Shinlo"— a  bald  mythology,  a  patri- 
archal cult  of  aulochlhuns,  a  literary  scaftuldiiig  for 
propping  up  the  supremacy  ofa  tribe  of  conquerors,  a 


mCrus. 


he  CbitKse  because  they  wera 
an  immoral  pei^e;  but  in  Japan  there  is  no  necesHiy 
fur  any  system  of  morals,  as  every  Japanese  acted 
aright  if  he  only  consulted  his  own  beart.  The  duty 
of  a  good  Japanese  oonsisit  in  obeying  tbe  mikailo, 
without  questioning  whether  these  commands  are  right 
or  wrong.  It  ia  only  immoral  people  like  the  Chinese 
who  presume  to  discuaa  tbe  character  of  their  aovereigna. 
Hence,  in  ancient  Japan,  government  and  religion  were 
one  and  the  same.  The  mikado  is  the  centre  of  Church 
and  State,  which  are  one.  He  is  more  than  sovereign 
ponlifr.  Japan  is  Ihe  land  of  Ihe  gods,  llic  mikado 
i*  god  and  vicar  of  all  the  gods,  and  in  bis  hands  rests 
Ihe  ownership  of  all  the  land;  hence,  what  a  Japanese 
eats,  drinka,  and  enjoys  is  from  Ihe  mikado  and  his 
heavenly  ancestors.  And,  above  all,  is  the  crowning 
gkiry  of  Ihe  Holy  Country— one  dynasty  of  heaven-de- 
scended rulers,  which  from  all  time  bas  stood  unchangeil, 
and  to  all  eternity  will  stand  unchangeable.  (lit  Japan 
the  dynasty  haa  never  changed.  The  present  mikailo 
is  the  123d  of  the  line,  while  in  China  there  have  been 
thirtv-three  or  thiitv-four  dvnastiea.  The  dale  tixe<l 
forthe  acceasionof  Jimmufenno  UB.a660.)  Asa 
politioal  force,  Shinlo  has  nn  parallel  in  tbe  history  of 
Japan,  if  indeed  of  any  nation.  Hots  than  all  else,  it 
ly  of  the  Japanese  people.   It 
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tion  of  Ihe  world.  Such  was  Shim 
t  advent  of  Confucian  ethics  or  Duddhism. 
te  puuible  to  show  that  the  indigenous  Lelief 
^ient  Jajianeae  contained  unrormed  materials 
nut  of  which  might  have  been  evolved,  in  tbe  coun« 
of  ages,  both  preitive  morality  and  law,  had  not  the 
piuctss  been  ititerrupled  at  an  early  stage." 

II.  HutoTy  of  siiHtoitm,  tnc/urftiiff  iit  Drrrlnprnmlt 

imd  Modijiailiimibs  Buddhiim  and  Cimae  KIkia  (A.U. 

600- 1700) .—The  Oiinese  ethical  svstem  reai-hed  Japan 

hmg  before  Ituddhiam.    Confucianiam  easilv  lemls  itself 

lespotism.  and  the  Five  Itelalions  of  the  Chinese  aage 

re  graded  on  Shinto  before  Ihe  creed  of  Buddha  he- 

1  to  influence  the  Japaneae  in  and  after  A.D.  552. 

e  new  faith  from  India  met  with  ready  acceptance. 
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its  gorgeous  ritual  soon  eclipsing  the  old  cult,  which 
gradually  lost  many  of  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics, and  for  centuries  was  unknown  in  its  purity 
to  the  masses,  though  jealously  guarded  by  a  few  court 
nobles.  In  some  sequestered  miyas  its  rites  were  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  to  the  lighting  of  fire  by  means 
only  of  the  fire-drill  and  BttinUpora  oUusa  wood,  whence 
the  native  wonl  kinoki, "  fire- wood." 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  their  more  sensuous 
worship,  the  Buddhist  propagandists  found  that  the  roots 
of  Shinto  were  very  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  martial 
Japanese.    To  retain  permanent  hold  upon  the  national 
heart,  it  would  be  necessary  to  propound  some  scheme 
of  reconciliation  by  which  tlie  ancient  traditions  of 
their  divine  ancestors  were  woven  into  the  Indian  dog- 
mas.    To  do  this  required  some  master  spirit  profound- 
ly learned  in  both  Shinto  and  Buddhbm,  a  deep  student 
of  the  Japanese  nature,  bold,  and  perhaps  unscrupulous. 
The  conversion  of  a  line  of  theocratic  emperors,  whose 
authority  was  derived  from  their  divine  origin  and  sac- 
erdotal character,  is  a  striking  anomaly  in  Japanese  his- 
torv :  but  to  fuse  into  unitv  such  cults  as  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  was  a  task  like  that  of  reconciling  Homer 
and  Moses — Grecian  and  Hebrew  culture.     Neverthe- 
less, a  Japanese  Pliilo  was  at  hand.     Kobo,  a  Buddhist 
priest  (b.  774,  d.  835),  perhaps  Japan's  mightiest  intel- 
lect— the  resemblance  of  whose  head  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare  has  been  pointed  out^ — achieved  the  work  with 
almost  perfect  success.    Robo  was  a  scholar  in  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  Chinese,  a  zealous  student  of  Buddhism  in 
Corea  and  China,  and  a  master  of  the  Shinto  Scriptures, 
which  he  studied  at  the  Japanese  Mecca,  Ise.     While 
at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Toyo,  she  manifested  her- 
self to  him  and  delivered  the  revelation  on  which  his 
system  is  founded.     His  scheme,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
the  Shinto  deities  were  the  incarnations  of  Buddha  in 
Japan  previous  to  the  teaching  of  his  perfect  doctrines. 
Each  Shinto  kami  is  rebapt.tzed  with  a  Buddhist  name. 
Thus  Amaterasu  becomes  Amida,  Ojin,  Hachiroan,  etc. 
The  legends  of  the  Kojiki  were  explained  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  and  shown  to  contain  the 
essence  and  tenets  of  Buddha's  teachings.     A  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  this  style  of  reasoning  is  the  Sanka^ 
tj-i,  one  of  the  best  Japanese  theological  works.    Ro- 
bots system  finally  secured  the  complete  ascendency  of 
Buddhism.     The  mikado  was  so  pleased  that  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Ridbu-Shinto  (twofold  doctrine  of  the 
gods).   In  the  daily  worship  for  each  month,  the  Buddh- 
ist BosatsQ  (Podhisattra)  and  certain  of  the  Shinto  kaml 
are  worshipped  as  one  and  the  same.     The  general 
name  for  the  kami,  who  were  incarnations  of  Buddha,  is 
gongen.    Thenceforth,  until  within  the  last  decade,  the 
form  of  Shinto  generally  known  and  practiced,  and  as 
such  treated  of  by  European  writers,  was  Kiobu,  impure 
or  Buddhaized  Shinto,  which  is  utterly  repudiated  by 
true  Shintctlsts,  who  accuse  Kobo  of  fraud  and  forgery. 
We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  that  there 
are  fifteen  or  more  sects  of  corrupt  Shintoists,  but  pass 
on  to  glance  briefly  at  the  recent  developments  and 
sudden  outburst  of  Shinto  as  a  tremendous  pulitical  f(»rce 
in  and  since  the  ever-memorable  year  of  1868,  when  Ja- 
pan achieved  the  paradox  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  re- 
gime and  to  the  modem  order  of  things. 

III.  Revival  and  Reformaiion  of  Shintoism  (from  A.D. 
1700  to  the  present  time).— Within  the  last  hundred 
years  a  school  of  native  writers  have  attempted  to  purge 
Shinto  of  its  foreign  elements  and  present  it  in  its  orig- 
inal purity.  The  activity  of  these  scholars  bore  fniit 
in  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  some  po- 
lemic, but  most  of  it  of  high  historic  and  antiquarian 
value.  At  the  same  time  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
opened  to  see  that  the  shogun  was  a  political  usurper, 
and  the  mikado,  being  the  vicar  of  the  gods,  was,  and 
ought  of  right  to  be,  the  sole  ruler  of  his  people.  The 
increasing  reverence  for  the  mikado  generated  by  Shinto 
scholars  soon  grew  into  fiery  zeal,  and  a  turbulent  de- 
termination to  restore  the  mikado,  abolish  Buddhism, 


sweep  all  foreigners  from  the  Holy  Countrr,  and  lehaibil. 
itate  Shinto  as  the  State  religion.  Shinto  created  on 
uf  the  most  powerful  currents  of  thought  that  helped  go 
swell  the  flood  which  in  1868  swept  away  the  dul  m- 
tem  of  government  and  restored  the  Tenno  (am  of 
heaven)  or  mikado  (honorable  gate,  sublime  potte,  Pha- 
raoh )  to  supremacy,  abolished  the  office  of  sbi^ua, 
and  made  the  city  of  Yedo  the  naticoal  capital,  vsm 
called  Tokio.  These  changes  would  doubtlcs*  have  iskEo 
place  even  if  Perry  or  other  foreigneta  had  not  oune  to 
Japan.  Their  presence  gave  to  the  inigfaty  aprisn^  of 
the  nation  that  outward  direction  which  has  ilkd  the 
eve  of  Christendom  with  wonder.     No  aooocr  wa«  the 

• 

new  or  ancient  form  of  government  establtabied  in  Tokio 
than  successive  edicts  were  issued  which  uttcfly  fmrifed 
the  Riobu-Shinto  temples  and  all  the  natiooal  ihiion 
of  all  Buddhist  influences,  both  material  and  yemmi, 
and  again  the  gohn,  mirror,  and  iinpaxnted  wotid  re- 
placed the  symbols,  gilding,  candles, incense, and  paint  vA 
Buddhism.  The  Buddhist  roonasteriea  and  temples  v«fc 
shorn  of  much  of  their  revenues,  and  **  8eqiiei4rati^'' 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  A  propaganda  was  imtitmed 
in  Tokio,  and  attempts  made  to  convert  all  the  Japanese 
people  to  Shinto  tenets  and  practice.  Despite  of  w^>- 
radio  and  local  successes,  the  scheme  was  a  splendid  U^ 
ure,  and  bitter  disappointment  succeeded  the  first  exiri- 
tatiiin  of  victory.  Confronted  by  mudem  pfroUenut  t>f 
society  and  government,  the  mikado's  ministers  fiw»i 
themselves  unable,  if  indeed  willing,  to  entomb  p^iiir* 
in  religion,  and  gradually  the  shadowy  cult  of  Sbiitt» 
waned  fn>m  its  momentary  splendor.  Its  fortune*  Btr 
be  traced  in  the  rank  and  grade  of  the  Defiartmeai  eT 
Religion.  Anciently,  and  for  a  w  hile  in  1868,  the  Jin  d: 
Kuan  (council  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth)  b^i 
equal  authority  and  influence  with  the  Dai  Jo  Kasi 
(the  great  council  of  the  government).  Soon,  hoverrr. 
from  a  supreme  Kvan^  it  was  made  one  of  the  t«n  baar'> 
of  administration,  the  Jin  Gi  Shu.  Iii  less  than  a  rnr 
its  dignity  was  again  lowered  by  being  made  the  Ki'> 
Bu  Sb5  (board  of  religious  instruction).  FioaUr. :«. 
1877,  it  was  quietly  tunied  over  to  the  Home  Depan- 
ment  and  made  a  bureau  with  a  verv  shadowv  exia- 
ence.  Nevertheless,  Shinto  is  still  a  living  force  t  > 
millions  in  Japan,  and.  with  Buddhism,  shares  the  aim 
against  advancing  Christianity  in  that  country.  The 
census  of  1874  gave  a  return  of  76,119  Shinto  ofiHaK 
and  priests,  and  128,000  Shinto  shrines  as  against  ^7.i3:) 
Buddhist  priests  and  monks  and  90,000  temples.  \i  o 
probable  that  the  Buddhists  still  outnumber  Shiotobst) 
four  or  five  times  over.  The  cardinal  tenets  pmnii* 
gated  by  the  Department  of  Religion  in  1873,  which  sn 
the  central  themes  of  the  Shinto  lecturers  (who^  htm- 
ever,  enforce  them  by  texts  drawn  from  the  Confocaj 
and  Chinese  classics),  are  the  three  fuUowxng : 

1.  ThoQ  Shalt  honor  the  gods  and  love  thT  cawitrj. 

2.  Tbon  phnit  denrly  nudersiaud  the  pdncipke  of  herr 
en  and  the  duty  of  man. 

S.  Thon  phalt  revere  the  mikado  as  thy  aorerefga  std 
obey  the  will  of  his  conrt. 

In  its  higher  forms,  Shinto  is  simply  a  cnltnred  sad  in- 
tellectual atheism.  In  its  lower  forms  it  n  Mind  obedi- 
ence to  governmental  and  priestly  dictates  *'ShiRt*. 
as  expounded  by  Motodri,  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
gine for  reducing  the  people  to  a  conditir-n  of  raeoul 
slavery."  Japan  being  a  country  of  ^*ery  strikii^  csi* 
ural  phenomena,  the  very  soil  and  air  lend  themKlvt^ 
to  support  in  the  native  mind  this  system  of  heto-wr- 
ship  and  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature.  In  spite,  bi^v- 
ever,  of  the  conservative  power  of  the  anoestrai  iufr- 
ences,  the  patriotic  incentives,  and  the  easy  mrnls  ^i 
Shinto,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  preR>ai¥  »'' 
Buddhism,  the  spread  of  popular  education  and  {"tatf- 
tianity,  it  can  long  retain  its  hold  apon  the  JapantTr 
people.  For  the  details  of  worship,  festivals^  symbet^ 
description  of  temples,  etc,  see  woiics  on  Japan. 

IV.  Literature, — The  leading  writer  on  Shinto  > 
Ernest  Satow,  secretary  in  Japanese  to  H.B.H.U^«- 
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tion  in  Japan,  who  has  written  The  Revival  of  Pure 
ShiHt4>^  and  Tke  Shinto  Shrines  of  Iti^  in  the  Transao- 
tioM  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  for  1874;  The  My- 
thology atnd  Worship  of  the  Ancient  Japanese^  in  the 
Westminster  Reviffu)  for  Jn\v,\9ri%,  See  also  Griffis,  rA« 
Mikado's  En^pire,  p.  43^53,  9&-100,  160,  800;  Apple- 
ton^  Cydopesdia,  ix,  688,  551,  562;  Fuso  Mimi  Bu- 
kuro  (a  budget  of  Japanese),  Notes  (Yokohama,  1874) ; 
see  also,  with  caution,  Klaproth,  Aper^u  des  A  finales  des 
Enpereurs  du  Japon ;  Siebold,  A  rckiv  zur  Beschreibung 
von  Japan;  Kftmpfer,  History  of  Japan;  and  the  va- 
rious sketches  of  travellers  and  mis8ionarie&  See  Ja- 
pan.    (W.E.G.) 

Ship  (for  the  original  teitn,  see  below).  Under  this 
head  we  propose  to  bring  together  all  the  important 
iufurmatiou  extant  relating  to  ancient  and  especially 
Biblical  naval  operations.  In  doing  so  we  largely  make 
ude  of  the  materials  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbaim. 

L  Kjrtent  of  NamgaHoH,—The  Jews  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  seafaring  people ;  yet  their  position  on  the 
map  of  the  world  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the  business 
which  relates  thereunto.     Phmnicia,  the  north-western 
part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestionably  among,  if  not  at 
the  head  of,  the  earliest  cultivators  of  maritime  aflEairs. 
Then  the  Holy  Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a 
sea  which  was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  centre  of  social  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Within  iu  own  borders  it  had  a  navigable  lake.     The 
Nile,  with  which  river  the  fathers  of  the  nation  had 
become  acquainted  in  their  bondage,  was  another  great 
thoroughfare  for  ships.    The  Red  Sea  itself,  which  con- 
ducted towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  great  distance 
even  from  the  capital  of  the  land.     Then  at  different 
points  in  its  long  line  of  sea-coast  there  were  harbors  of 
no  mean  repute.     Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  and  Acre  (Acoo)  and  Jaffa  (Joppa) 
in  Palestine.     Yet  the  decidedly  agricultural  bearing 
of  the  Israelitish  constitution  checked  such  a  develop- 
ment of  power,  activity,  and  wealth  as  these  favorable 
opportunities  might  have  called  forth  on  behalf  of  sea- 
faring poTsuits.     There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aru  of  ship -building  and  of  navigation  came  to 
Greece  and  Italy  from  the  East,  and  immediately  from 
the  Levant;   whence  we  may  justifiably  infer  that 
these  arts,  so  far  as  they  were  cultivated  in  Palestine, 
were  there  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  at  an  early 
periud,  at  least,  than  in  the  more  western  parts  of  the 
wnrlii  (Ezek.  xxvii;  Strabo,  bk.  xvi;  Comenz,  De  Nave 
Tyiiu),    In  the  early  periods  of  their  history  the  Israel- 
ites themselves  would  partake  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
skill  antl  of  its  advantages,  since  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  they  gained  piissessiou  of  the  entire  land,  and  for  a 
long  lime  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  sovereignty  of 
ver)'  much  of  their  seaboard  to  the  Philistines  and  other 
hostile  tribes.    The  earliest  history  of  Palestinian  ships 
lies  in  impenetrable  darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts 
are  concerned.     In  Gen.  xlix,  13  there  is,  however,  a 
prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  connect  the 
Lsraelites  with  shipping  at  an  early  period :  "  Zebulun 
shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for 
a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon" 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xix,  10  sq.) — words  which 
seem  more  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher  in  the 
actual  division  of  the  land.     These  local  advantages, 
however,  oould  have  been  only  partially  improved,  since 
we  find  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for 
Solomon,  engaging  to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  tim- 
ber cot  in  Lebanon  for  the  Temple,  and  leaving  to  the 
Hebrew  prince  the  duty  of  transporting  the  wood  from 
the  coast  to  Jerusalem.    When,  after  having  conquered 
Elath  and  Ezbn-geber  on  the  farther  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Solomon  proceeded  to  convert  them  into  naval  sta- 
tions for  bis  own  purposes,  he  was  still,  whatever  he 
did  himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  "  shipmen  that  had 
koowledge  of  the  sea**  (1  Kings  tx,  26;  x,  22).    The 


effort,  however,  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in  connection 
with  the  East  was  not  lastingly  successful ;  it  soon  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  Jehoshaphat  failed  when  at  a  later 
day  he  tried  to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  enter- 
prise (xxii,  49, 50).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Joppa 
was  a  Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace,  xiv,  5).  Herod  the  Great 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  naturally  afforde<1 
to  form  a  more  capacious  port  at  Cnsarea  (Joseph  us, 
War,  ill,  9,  8).  Nevertheless,  no  purely  Jewish  trade 
by  sea  was  hence  even  now  called  into  being.  Ceesarea 
was  the  place  whence  Paul  embarked  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  graphically  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii,  xxviii),  if  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  maritime  affairs  in  order  to  be 
rightly  understood,  affords  also  rich  and  valuable  mate- 
rials towards  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  might,  we  feel 
convinced,  be  so  treated  as  of  itself  to  supply  many  ir- 
resistible evidences  of  the  certaintv  of  the  eventa  therein 
recorded,  and,  by  warrantable  inferences,  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  evangelical  history  in  generaL  No  one  but  an 
eye-witness  could  have  written  the  minute,  exact,  true, 
and  graphic  account  which  th^e  two  chapters  give. 
The  vessels  connected  with  Biblical  history  were,  with 
the  exception  of  those  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (for 
which  see  below),  for  the  most  part  ships  of  burden,  al- 
m(jst  indeed  exclusively  so,  at  least  within  the  period 
of  known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  antiquity 
the  Phoenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to  have  supported 
a  navy  for  warlike,  as  it  is  known  they  did  for  predatory, 
purposes.  This  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Biblical 
ships  exonerates  us  from  entering  into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  construction  of  ancient  ships  and  their  sev- 
eral subdivisions.  A  good  general  summary  on  that 
head  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  A  ntiquUies^  s.  v.  A  few  details  chiefly  respect- 
ing ships  of  burden  may  be  of  service  to  the  scriptural 
student. 

II.  Sources  of  Information. — Ancient  literature  is 
singularly  deficient  in  everything  which  relates  to  ships 
or  navigation.  No  work  written  expressly  on  the  sub- 
ject has  come  down  to  us ;  and  we  are  dependent  for  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  upon  the  incidental  notices  in 
poets  and  historians,  or  upon  the  figures  on  coins,  mar- 
bles, or  paintings,  often  the  works  of  ignorant  artists, 
which  are  calculated  to  mislead.  Recent  discoveries 
have,  however,  added  much  to  our  knowle<lge  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  marbles  and  pictures  exhumed 
at  Herculaneuro  and  Pompeii.  No  one  writer  in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied 
us  (it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have 

I  supplied  us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the 
merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  Luke  in  the  narrative 
of  PauVs  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  xxviii).  There 
was  also  dug  up  at  the  Piraeus,  in  1884,  a  series  of  mar- 
ble slabs,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  inventories  of  the 
ships  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  B<ickh,  of  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  Urkunden 
ifber  das  Seewesen  des  attischen  Staates  (Berlin,  1840,  fol. 
and  8vo).  The  pictorial  representations  on  the  Egj'p- 
tian  and  Assyrian  monuments  supply  us  some  additional 
information.  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  OnoToasticon,  has  giv- 
en a  long  list  of  nautical  terms  which,  although  not  often 
accompanied  by  explanations,  puts  us  in  possession  of  the 
terminology  of  ancient  seamanship,  and  is  satisfactory  as 
agreeing  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  Luke. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  Oru/ines^  also  gives  many  nau- 
tical terms  with  explanations.  For  other  literature,  see 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

III.  Original  Terms,— As  regards  Paul's  voyage,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three 
ships:  first, the  Adramyttian  vessel  [see  AnRAMvrriUM] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Myra,  and  which  was 
probably  a  coasting- vessel  of  no  great  size  (Acts  xxvii, 
1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian  corn -ship,  in 
which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (ver.  6; 
xxviii,  1)  [see  Melita]  ;  and,  thirdly,  another  large  Al- 


xxTii,  41),  the  gnieric  term  irXoiov  (v«r.  'I,  6,  10,  lt>, 
22,  30,37,38,39,44;  xxviu,  II).  Tbe  utnie  geoerd 
UMge  prerails  thnHif^huut.  Ebewbere  in  tbe  Acu(xx, 
13,  'H ;  xxi,  2,  S,  ti)  we  have  vXaiov.  So  in  Jamei  (iii, 
1)  and  in  tbe  ReVelitioii  (riii,  9;  iviii,  17,  19).  In 
rbe  Goapela  we  hiva  wKoiov  (paarim)  or  xXoiofJiov 
( Mark  iv,  86 ;  John  xxi,  8).  In  tbe  Sepi.  we  find  vXoT- 
ov  used  twenly-eighc  limcB  and  vais  uiiie  time*.  Both 
words  geiierslly  curresiiond  to  the  Hebrew  ■'3S,  mi,  or 
n^lK,  oiag/Ui.  In  Jonib  i,  5,  irXotov  a  uKd  ui  repre- 
Bcni  ihe  Meb.  Hl^EC,  lephinah,  which,  from  ii«  etymol- 
ogy, eppeara  to  mean  a  reaeel  covered  with  a  deck  or 
wicb  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open  boat.  Tbe  senaes 
in  which  oxaf  oc  <2  Ukc  xii,  3,  6)  and  incii^  (Acts 
xxvii,  16,  88)  are  employed  wo  ihall  notice  u  we  pro- 
wed.  The  nee  of  rptqpqc,  or  (rimm  (A.  V. '■  galley'!, 
ia  limited  tcaiingle  pawage  in  the  Apocrrpba  (i  Mncc 
iv,  20).  In  fuui  pastagcs  (Numb,  xxiv,  24i  Iu.xxxiii, 
SI  J  Eiek.  X3X,  9 ;  Daii.  li,  30)  the  Heb.  (erm  ia  •S.  Iti, 
m  called  from  being  «ei  up  or  buib.     See  Boat. 

IV.  Sight  of  Am.\aU  Shipi.  —  l.  Their  ^Hr.^The 

jjoiid  Biandard  fur  eatimating  this.  The  abip  in  which 
I'aul  was  wrecked  had  270  persona  on  boanl  (Acuxxvii, 
37),  bcsid»a  >  carKo  (fofifov)  of  wheat  (ver.  10,  38) ; 
and  all  iheae  passengers  acem  to  have  been  taken  on  to 
I'uteoli  in  anuHher  abip  (xxviii,  11)  which  bad  her  own 

liculty  in  the  matter,  though  the  emergency  was  unex- 
]-ecteil.     Nuw  in  Riiglitb  transpurt-shipt,  prepared  for 

take  to  suppose  that  these  Alexandrian  com-nhipa  were 

ia  here  staled  ia  quite  in  hatmonv  with  other  iiisunces. 
The  ship  in  which  Josepbua  was  wrecked  (Ujt,  §  S), 
in  Ihe  same  part  of  the  Uvanl,  bad  600  soub  un  board. 
The  Aleiandiian  corn-ship  deMribeil  by  Lucian  (h'acif/. 
t.  Folu)  as  driven  intu  tbe  Pitwua  by  slresa  of  weather, 
and  aa  exciting  general  attention  from  her  great  eiie, 
would  appear  (frtim  aconaideratian  uf  tbemeanurements, 
which  are  explirillv  given)  lo  have  measured  1 100  or 
I2U0  Uiiia.  Aa  to  the  ship  of  Piolemy  ['biladflpbuii,  de- 
scribed by  Atheneus  (v.20l),  this  must  have  been  much 
larger;  but  it  would  be  no  more  fair  (o  take  thai  as  a 
atandird  than  to  Uke  the  "Great  Eastern"  as  a  type  of 
a  modern  sUainer.  On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an 
ancient  merchanl-sbip  might  range  ftvm  5U0  lo  1000 
■      ■        ■■nhem    ■ 


'2  SHIP 

•ages  where  aeahiing  is  alluded  lo  in  tbe  (Md  Tot.  an 
the  foUowing  in  order:  tien.  xlix,  13,  ia  tbe  profibecy  of 

JacobouncemingZcbulun  (SepLcaroiir^i  wop' opfn 
ir\Di»v)iNumb.xiiv,24,iu  Balaam's  prophecy  (wbei^ 
bowever,  ships  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sepc) ;  Dent. 
xiTiii,6S,in  one  of  tbe  waminga  of  Mates  (drorrpi^,ii 
ai  Kiipiuc  ti'c  AiytiBTDi'  iv  irXoirwc);  Judg.  x,  17.  in 
Deborah's  Song  (&dv  iif  ri  sapoml  ■XojoicJ-  ^™' 
after  these  it  ia  natural  to  mention  the  illustraikma  and 
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.   )t«L    To  this  add  xii,  19 

(rpi/3oi;c  vtioi  iravToropoimK);  "»i,  14  ("t*t  'p- 
iTQptuofiiytj  fiaKpoBfv),  Sidotnon^a  own  ahifv,  ubich 
may  have  auf^geaied  some  of  these  illustntioiu  ( 1  Kinci 
IX,  26 ,  2  Chron.  viii,  IB ;  !x,  21),  have  previoutly  been 

geber(l  Kings  xxii,  48,49;  2  Chron.  xi,  36. 37).  The 
paieages  which  remain  are  in  the  propheta.  npeciailr 
Isaiah  and  EieltieL     In  the  former  pnipbet  the  grc- 

Ihe  Sept.,  rXoiov  iaXaatnis  (Isa.  ii,  16),  xXou  ttanf 
J.lroc  txxiii,  1, 14),  irXoIa  itopait  (Ix,  9).     For  amthfl 
allusion  to  seafaiing,  see  ili" 
chapter  of  Eiekiel  ought  u 


2.  Utrchanl-^Aipi  in  lit  Old  reM.— The  earliest  pas-  [  with  their  w 


Tbe  celebnied  Kih 
studied  JD  tS 
Jonah  i,  8-16  tbe  following  tecbnicil 
phrases  in  the  Sept.  {besides  what  has  been  alraoj 
adduced)  ibould  be  noticed:  vafXov  (ver. 3),  aeirpi- 
^^»«it  (ver.  4),  iifiaXtiv  iroiqaairo  riii'  ert^r.nr 

In  Uan.  xi,  40  {avpax^iofoi  ffamXivs  ror  Booii  ir 
lipfiani  Kai  iv  'urtetvat  rui  iv  vaiwi  voXXafc^  Ke  loatb 
the  subject  of  ships  of  war. 

8.  Skipi  of  War  »  <ke  Aporrypka Uilitw?  upcn- 

tinns  bulb  by  land  and  water  (iv  rp  SaXdnry  coi  in 
nil  Kripdt,  1  Mace,  viii,  23,  32)  are  pmmineni  hi)  JKU 

tween  Jwlaa  Haccabms  and  ihe  Romans  it  ia  a^^retd 
(ver.  26,  28)  that  no  supplies  are  lo  be  afforded  lo  tbe 

sXoin.  In  a  later  passage  (xv,  3)  w*  have  mure  ei- 
plicillv,  in  Ihe  letter  of  king  Aniiuchus,  irXoia  voXi^i- 
tn  (see  ver.  14^  while  in  2  Hacc.  iv,  20  (ai  oLwrnd 
above)  the  word  TVuqpHt',  "galleys,"  oceun  in  the  ar- 
countofthe  proceedings  of  the  infamous  J  aeuo.  Htie 
we  must  nut  forget  the  monument  emied  by  KinNni 
Maccabnus  on  his  father's  irrave,  on  which,  with  oibir 

liiva,  n'c  ri  Sfmpiia^m  inri  riivruv  rwi'  wXeoynt* 
r^v  Sakattay  (1  Mace,  xiii,  29).  Finally  must  !• 
'        ' "  ■     -  ■  .       ]he  resident  Jfw^ 
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Aucient  Egyptian  Ship  of  ibe  largest  size.    (From  the  scalptaree  in  the  Grotto  of  Eleatberam.) 


dooed  to  go  into  boats  and  were  drowned  (2  Mace  xii, 
3, 4),  with  the  vengeance  taken  by  Judas  (rov  fuv  Xt- 
fiiva  vvKTutp  iviTTpiiffi  Kai  rd  aKa<pfq  icarc^Xe^c,  ver.  6). 
It  seems  sufficient  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  pas- 
Mges  in  the  Apocrypha  where  some  allusion  to  seafar- 
ing is  made.  Thev  are  the  following :  Wisd.  v,  10 ;  xiv, 
1;  Ecclus.  xxxiii,'2;  xlii'^  24;  1  £sd.  iv,  23. 


Modem  Levantine  Ship. 

In  row-boats  the  rowers  are  seated  on  the  cross- 
I>eam8  {Zvyn,  in  Latin  tran»tra\  hence  called  zygit^B, 
Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder)  naval  combats  were 
necessarily  at  close  quarters;  but  to  enable  the  soldiers 
(iri/3ara()  to  fight  without  interfering  with  the  row- 
er%  a  platform  or  gangway  (xapoBoc)  was  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  bulwarks  which  surround  the  deck,  projecting 
partly  over  the  side  and  partly  over  the  deck.  Upon 
this  they  fought;  and,  where  great  speed  was  required, 
as  in  pursuit  or  flight,  the  iighting-men  rowed,  in  which 
case  movable  seats  or  stools  (^pavoi)  were  requisite  for 
them  to  sit  upon,  and  from  these  they  were  called  (hra^ 
mftt.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  fighting-vessels  must  have  had  more  than 
one  rank  of  rowers,  Just  as  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seas  both  fight  and  row  from  the  outriggers  of  their 
canoes.    The  adjoining  cut  represents  the  upper  rank. 


Coin  of  Hadrian,  showing  a  Trireme. 


or  thranites,  rowing  from  the  gangway.  It  is  right 
to  explain  that  the  artist  has  contrived  to  give  the 
details  of  the  bow  and  stern,  by  introducing  only  one 
fourth  of  the  straight  part  of  the  ship  where  the  rowers 
were  seated.  Otherwise,  if  done  to  a  scale,  a  long  low 
vessel  would  have  appeared  ou  a  coin  little  more  than 
a  mere  line. 

As  the  size  of  the  vessels  was  increased,  and  they 
were  decked  over,  the  zygitae  retained  their  name,  but 
were  necessarily  placed  upon  raised  seats.  Upon  trial 
it  was  found  that  an  additional  rank  of  rowers,  seated  on 
the  deck  between  the  oars  of  the  primitive  rank,  could, 
by  keeping  time,  row  without  difficulty.  As  these  were 
seated  nearer  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  under  the  gang- 
way or  sheltered  portion  of  the  deck,  which  was  called 
the  thalamus,  or  sleeping -place,  they  were  called  thal- 
amites.  Hence  the  three  ranks  of  rowers  in  a  trireme 
were  the  tkraniUs,  zygit^^  and  tkalamilea ;  and  hence 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  rowers  was  only  one 
half  of  the  horizontal  distance,  or  only  eighteen  inches, 
instead  of  six  feet,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

The  monoxyle,  or  hollow  tree,  with  both  ends  rounded, 
must  be  held  to  be  the  primitive  form  and  model  for  the 
ship,  and  continued  to  be  so  with  little  alteration  till  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  a  change  in  the  mode  of  steering  ren- 
dered a  change  in  the  form  of  the  stem  necessary',  but 
which  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  take  into  consider- 
ation. 

4.  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, — ^The  reader  of  the 
New  Test  is  well  aware  how  frequently  he  finds  himself 
with  the  Saviour  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth.  There  Jesus  is  seen,  now  addressing  the 
people  from  on  board  a  vessel,  wXoiov  (Matt,  xiii,  2, 
Luke  v,  3),  now  sailing  up  and  down  the  lake  (Matt, 
viii,  23 ;  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  13 ;  John  vi,  17).  Some  of  his  ear- 
liest disciples  were  proprietors  of  barks  which  sailed  on 
this  inland  sea  (Matt,  iv,  21 ;  John  xxi,  3 ;  Luke  v,  3). 
These  **  ships*'  were  indeed  smalL  Josephus  designates 
the  ships  here  employed  by  the  term  ffKoKfnj. 
They  were  not,  however,  mere  boata^  they 
carried  their  anchor  with  them  ((Far,  iii, 
10,  1 ;  Life,  §  33).  There  was,  too,  a  kind 
of  vessel  larger  than  this,  called  <rxiSia  by 
Josephus,  who  narrates  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  by  Vespasian  himself 
( War,  iii,  10,  9).  It  thus  appears  that  the 
lake  was  not  contemptible  nor  its  vessels 
mean ;  and  those  should  hence  leam  to  qual- 
ify their  language  who  represent  the  Galile- 
an fishermen  aa  of  the  poorest  class. 


hare  the  una  alytaUt  *i>d  nl  iiEii 

Tov  rXoimi,  which  tbmld  be  doubiI  b 

\  techniciL    Here  igiid  rXoisv  and  rkeiiiiKr 


id  Ihe  L 


of  Tibi 


AwTtlou  Armed  UHllcy  lii  M.'tlnn.  (Sciilplara  rrumKojaiiJIk, : 
Brllteh  Maseum.) 
There  ii  ■  melancholy  intereM  in  that  passage  or  Dr. 
RobiuBoii'B  RaeartAtt  (iii,  253)  ill  which  he  siya  that 
on  hia  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  he  saw  a  single 
while  uiL  Thia  was  the  sail  of  the  oiie  rickety  boat 
which,  as  we  leani  from  other  travellera  (see  especially 


Thon 


i,  «1),  a 


\o  us  ill  the  guepels  and  in  Josephus 
as  full  ofllfe  from  the  multitude  ofiia  linhing-boata.  In 
the  narratives  o(  the  call  of  the  disciples  l«  be  "  Hslien 
of  men"  (Matl,  iv,  IS-K;  Mark  i,  16-20 ;  Luke  t,  1-11), 
there  i«  no  apecial  infonnatiun  concerning  the  charac- 
reristics  of  these  boats,  lu  the  account  of  the  storm 
and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Man.  viii,  23-37;  Mark  iv, 
86-41 ;  Luke  viii,  ii-H),  it  i*  fur  every  reason  inslruct- 


pJt  /Jt'yof  tyivtro  iv  t6  ^Xiaaj  (Matl.  viii,  24),  we 
have  icaTijii}  XaiX.aif'  aviuou  tit  H/v  Xifivigv  (Luke 
viii,  23),  and  again  r^i  eXu^wvi  rou  Uaro^  (ver.  24) ; 


both  of  fisbing-thab^ 
and  pleasure-boats,  and  that   boat-balldiD^ 

(see  Sunley,  ^ta.  and  PaL  p.  3e<). 

The  so-otUed  ships  of  the  I^ke  ofTibems 

were,  in  fact,  fishlng-boara  impeDed  far  ooi 

(seeHarkvi.4i<;  John  vi.lS).    Weleinulm 

g;   from  Luke's  account  of  Christ  niUingihtitai- 

^  pesi,  and  his  using  the  expnsiiiaa  vXiiipTM. 

*  "sailing"  (viii.  23),  that  they  must  hsv.  bad 

u  the  masu  and  sails ;  and  (torn  Mark's  amact  <l 

liaheU  with  ■  rpoirnfaXiuav,  "  piUow,"  which,  ir. 
ling  to  Hesychius,  was  the  same  as  the  i-cipeufuw. 
leece,  upon  which  the  rowers  sat.     So  far  n  « 

learn  from  the  scriptunl  account,  they  fished  mb 
I,  we  must  aoppoae  with  the  drag-net,  and  ib»  viiii 

&li^ff\itaT(ior  (Matt,  iv,  18)  or  (t|if<j)iiX.WTBC 
(Mark  i,  16). 


vangclis 


le  technical  tc 


sleeping  iv  rg  rpipry,  am 
emiiriKrii'forthe  lulling  of  i 
subject  in  Smith,  Dutirlalion  on  Iht  Goipeli  (Lund. 
1B53).  We  may  tum  now  to  John,  In  the  account  he 
gives  of  what  fullawed  the  miracle  of  walking  on  Ihe 
sea  (vi,  16-2S),  irXoiov  and  irXoiopioi'  seem  lo  be  used 
iniiifferently,  and  we  have  mention  of  other  itXoinpia, 
There  would  of  course  be  boats  of  various  sizes  on  the 
lake.  The  reading,  however,  is  doubtful.  Finally,  in 
Ihe  solemn  scene  afier  the  resurrection  (John  xzi,  1-8), 


Flahermen  Dragglne  a  Net.   (Mi 
Uuiie,  in  the  Britli 


Biitlch  Hub 


!? 


V.  CmttrufUonand Eqii^>tiinil.—l.  SAt^ie md Otk- 
menlt  o/tht  A/nZL— It  is  probable,  from  the  nude  of  nm- 
ing  (and,  indeed,  it  is  neurly  evident  from  ancient  kiA' 
of  art),  thai  there  was  do  very  marked  diOerence  b«w«i 
the  bow  (Tpiifw,  "foreship,"  .\cls  xnvii,  30,  "fore  r*"" 
ver.  41)  and  the  stem  (irpil/iva, '■  hinder  part."vtr.Jl: 
see  Mark  iv,  38).    The  "  hold"  (bhXi,,  "  Ibe  rirf«  of  ik. 
ship,"  Jonah  i,5)  would  present  no  special  peculiiriiin 
In  merehanl-shipa  the  aides  of  the  deck  wef«  dHasW 
by  an  open  rail,  the  stem-poai  and  stem-post  ri^f  i" 
a  curve,  moat  frcqaenily  ter- 
minated bv  an  oraamrDi  ir^ 
resentinj!  ihe  bead  of  a  nw- 
fow  I  bent  backwards.  Thisiu 
termed   the  aprimatre  er  dfr- 
idtau  (xiivncot,  from  xV'-' 
gooae ) ;  or  by  a  head  Id  ft^- 
file,  probably  suggrativt  of  i)k 
sign  (rapairiiun'.  Acts  iiviiL 
1 1 )  or  name  of  the  ship.   Oii[- 
'   aide  of  these  omameui!  ■(" 
projections  at  each  end.  im 
increased  the  dimensions  kuIi- 
out  adding  to  the  capaoiy  <* 
tonnage  of  the  nwrls.    Tk<> 

timating  (he  relaiire  nit  t' 
k    ancienC  and  modem  shlfe. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Var-Kalleji  the  s 


ilbelngclewedupiliirlngibeactlan.  n^ebes.) 


the  stem-proieclini 

times  see   an   awnjog  npR- 

sented,  as  in  the  ship  on  Ih 


ADciant  Ship.  (From  n  pslullnft  al  Fompell.) 
wrreiianKlini;  projections  M  Che  bow,  we  ire  iiifunned 
hv  Lucian,  iu  hia  deKrijition  of  an  A1exaii<triin  ship, 
tjiai  the  anchnn  were  Mnwed,  ami  also  the  arpo- 
^Tn  aiid  ripmyoiffic.  The  orpo^ia  may  be  JDler- 
preled  capaians  for  hearing  up  ihe  anchors,  and  the  ri- 
piny*y/fi{  oan  or  paddles  Tor  helping  Ihe  sliip  ronitd 
when  "alacli  in  ilays,"  rendered  by  Hedericue  "iiistru- 
mentum  ad  drcuraajceiidani  nRvem."  In  the  picture 
or  Theieui  detecting  Adriaihie,  from  Henulaneum,  we 
•ee  the  cable  coiled  round  a  capelan  near  Che  Mem. 
We  see  also  the  roof  or  one  of  the  oi'in|c»if,oT  cabins, 
mentiuneil  by  Lucian  in  his  deecriptioa  or  the  ahip  of 
Alexandria.  It  will  be  obeen-ed  that  the  mode  oT  furl- 
ing the  uils  like  a  window-curtain,  more  fully  indicated 
in  another  figure,  is  marked  b)'  Che  outline  of  the  sole 
or  lower  edge  of  che  sail.  Of  two  other  ciiBluman'  or- 
nantenta,  however,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  diatincdy  mentioned  in  che  account  of  Paul's 
voyage.  That  personiScatiuii  of  ships  which  seems  1o 
be  instinctive  led  the  ancienla  to  paint  an  eye  on  each 
tide  of  che  bow.  Such  is  the  custom  still  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  indeed  our  own  sailon  speak  of  "  the 
eves"  of  •  ship.  This  gives  vividness  to  tha-word  iyr- 
ofiaXiuiv,  which  is  used  (Acts  xxvii,  15}  wher« 
.........  1  __..,j  __.  i.i. juy,"  (literally 


SUIP 

merchantman.  But  tbese  were  repeliiiona,  bo  to  speak, 
!  same  general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  account  of 
shipwreck  very  explicit  meniiun  is  made  of  the 
iiv  (Acu  xxvii,  40).  which  is  undoubtedly  ibe 

ould  be  almost  necesear}'  in  putting  s  large  ship 

On  chat  occasion  ic  was  used  in  the  process 

ming  the  vessel  aground.     Noi  is  it  out  of  place 

[O  quote  a  Crimean  letter  in  the  Times  (Dec  5, 

1855) :  "The '  Lord  Kaglan'  [merchant-ship]  is  on  shore, 

taken  there  in  a  most  sailorlike  manner.     Directly 

captain  found  he  could  not  save  her,  he  cue  away 

mainmast  and  miizen,  and,  ullinff  n  (nptait  on  her 

mast,  ran  her  aihure  ilrm  ofl."     Such  a  mast  may 

wen  raking  over  the  buw,  in  repieeenutions  of  >hi|is 

toRian  coins,     in  Ihe  Old  Teat,  the  mast  (iaroc)  la 

iltoned  <lsa.Jixxiii,  23};  and  from  another  prophet 

(Ezek.  xxvii,  5)  we  leam  that  the  cedar-wood  from  Leb- 

was  sometime*  used  fur  this  part  of  ships.    There 

bird  passage  (I'rov.  xxiii,  S4,  ban  DK^)  where 

the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably  intended,  though 

there  is  some  slighr  doulit  un  the  subject,  and  the  Sept. 

takes  Che  phrase  differently.    Both  popes  {fx"" 


i,  32)   a 


.rio)   s 


*  frui 


lekici 


Paulw 


It")  the  wind.     This 


It  of  tl 


n  from  Malta  to  Pozzunli  is  more  explicitly 
ftrred  Co.  The  "wgn"  of  chat  ship  {irapainjitov.  Acts 
xxviii,  11)  was  "Castor  and  Pollu.t"  ( Incida  sidera— 
brilliant  consiellatiuns,  auspicinua  to  navigators,  Horace, 
('<J.i,3:  Liv.  xsxvii,  92;  Tacit.  H  frn.  vi,  S4 :  Ovid. 
Trill,  i,  10, 1)  i  and  the  symbols  of  Chese  heroes  (proba- 
bly in  the  funn  represented  in  the  coin  engraved  under 
that  article)  were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on 
each  ride  of  the  bow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  goddess 
liisun  LiKian'sship(i(irpwparqvtmB>v;io>'T>ici'Eu^ 
Sfiv  i^ouou  T^v  'liii*'  iMTfpBiSiv,  A'lii^.  c.  5}.  Th 
Bev.George  Brown  found  an  inscription  at  Port  Pheiii 
which  had  been  on  an  ancient  building,  siiperintende 
by  an  Alexandrian  gubemator  (m/jEiiwiTiic,  Acts  xxvi 
H),»f  the  ship  whose  sign  was  "  Isoph aria."  In  Clie  lisc 
of  the  Attic  fleet  we  flml  names  like  those  of  the  mod- 
ems, such  as  "  Agatha,"  "  Amphilrite,"  "  Aura,"  "  Delia," 
~  Lyrs,"  "  Europa,"  "  Centaur,"  "  Roma,"  etc 

i  .Vojtf,  SaiU,  Roptt  or  Rigging,  Yards,  Oart,  «c— 
These,  in  disUnction  from  the  bull  or  vessel  itself,  were 
oollectiyely  called  aKiiti  or  anvittSfH''  (rd  It  aifHiav- 
TaTKiu^icaXilrakJuLPolL),    We  find  this  word  Cwic« 
uied  for  pans  of  Che  rigging  in  the  narrative  of  che 
Acts  (xxvii,  17, 19).     The  rig  of  an  ancien 
more  simple  and  clamsy  than  tliaC  employed  in  modem    j 
limes,     its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast,  will 
liri;e  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of  great  length. 
Such  was  che  rig  also  of  Che  ships  of  the  Northmen 
a  later  period.     Hence  the  strain  upon  Ihe  hull  and 
the  danger  of  starting  Che  planks  were  greater  th 
under  the  present  system,  which  distributes  Ihe  n 
chanical  pressure  more  evenly  over  the  whole  sh 
Xot  that  there  were  never  more  tnasls  than  one, 
mote  satla  than  one  on  the  same  mast,  in  an  ancii 


above-quoled  p 
(xxvii,  7)  we  leam  that  the  latter  were  often  made  of 
Egyptian  linen  (if  such  is  the  meaning  of  arpuiftvij). 
There  the  word  xa\aia  (which  we  find  also  in  Acts 
xxvii,  17,  80)  is  used  fur  lowering  the  sail  from  the 
yard.  It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  that  the  word 
uvoonhXoiint,  the  technicaj  term  for  furling  a  sail,  is 
twice  used  by  Paul,  and  that  in  an  adilrese  delivered  in 
a  seaport  in'the  courne  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx,  20,  27). 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  apostle  em- 
ploys a  nautical  melaphor.  The  annexed  cul,  from  a 
marble  in  the  Borghese  collection  at  Rome,  gives  agood 
idea  of  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  sails,  al- 
though in  ocher  tespeeta  the  details  are  incorrect.  It 
will  be  observed  from  Ibis,  as  well  as  from  the  Ugure  of 
the  ship  from  the  tomb  at  Pompeii,  the  sails  are  divided 
into  comparcmenta  \iy  ropes  sewed  across  them;  so  that 
should  the  sail  be  tom  in  a  siorm,  the  injury  would  be 
conltned  lo  one  of  the  squares.  The  name  of  the  great 
and  proper  mast  (o  luya^  cai  yviimoi  loror)  was  ,ica- 
(ion  (didrioi-);  the  mast  at  the  stem  rpidromvt,  ac- 
cording to  Jnlins  Pollux,  who  adds  thst  the  smallest 
was  called  doion,  without,  however,  mentioning  its  posi- 
tion. Isidore  of  Seville  gives  the  same  names  to  the 
sails  in  a  passage  evidently  taken  from  the  foregoing. 


IS  folIoH 


m  velun 


diuis  sed  ad  puppim,    Didon  minimum  velum  et  ad  pro- 

this  that  the  sail  at  the  bow  was  called  the  dofon.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  in  his  essay  has  shown,  by  numerous 
ezcracca  from  andent'  authors,  that  the  d^ona  were 


Ship  under  Sail    (From  a  scnlplnred  marble.) 


If   had  [rimgular  uUa,  Mt 

!?■»   in    the   war-gilleyt, 

»ilb  the  auex  at  the  foot  of  ^'S*  Ancient  Keypllan  Boat  with  hII,  imarenttj  mada  of  the  paprm,  ■ 

WILD  tne^apex  M  '^"»' "'  mMt,  aud  man.  rower..    (lu  a  tomt  ai  Kum  Ahmar,  aboTs  Uul^.) 


doiiU) 


adopted.  The  lower  oamers  of  .the  sails,  or  rather  the 
n>p«9  which  attach  them  K>  the  Bidca  of  the  >hip,  in 
English  the  "  aheets,"  were  called  the  feet  of  the  aaili. 
The  propfj,  fore-foot  (jrpnirouc),  a  word  which  has  piu- 


imply  tl 


iadraw 


forward,  an  J  would  no  doi 
the  fore-ahcet,  had  that  lerm  not  been  applied  to  the 
sheet  of  the  foresaiL  The  aiiint  in  ancient  ships  coa- 
Bidt«d  of  oKfofi  ^vXiya  (wooden  K^ar),  and  triceifii  Epf- 
Itaard  (hanging  gear);  the  first  consisted  of  mails, 
yard*,  oars,  rudders,  etc  The  o-xoiiwo  L/"hw«)  were  the 
Aa^KTi  or  strong  ropes  for  the  anchors,  and  at»  for 
fastening  the  ship  ashore;  while  the  Toriia  were  a 
lighier  kind  of  cordayr,  carefully  made  and  attached 
to  the  mails,  yards,  and  sails.  The  yards  {ttpaia) 
were  compised  of  two  spars  dnuhleil  in  the  centre. 
This  explains  an  apparendy  absurd  noo  itquiinT  of 
riiny.  Me  tflts  us  that,  although  single  spars  were 
Urge  enough,  ret  seamen  were  so  rash  as  Id  add  sail  lo 
sail — the  word  "non"  being  obviously  omilted.  t^he 
above  col,  from  (he  lamb  of  NnvoleJa  Tyche  at  Pom- 
peii, explains  the  mode  of  furling  the  sails  by  drawing 

noticed  in  the  ship  of  Theseus. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  three  other 
pniuls  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merehanl-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yel  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.     In 

and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in 

xnc  eov,  ver.  B).     Again,  in  Isa.  itxjtiii,  21,  B^'lri  ^5X 
literally  means  "a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an  oared  veoiel. 
Bowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in  Jonah  i,  13,  where 
the  SepL  has  simply  jrape^niovTO.     Another  feature 
of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modern  ship  is  the  flag,  or 
rnijitiov,  at  the  top  of  the  mast  (lea.  Joe  dl. 
and  XXX,  IT).    Here,  perhaps,  as  in  some  oth- 
er respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings  sup- 
ply our  best  illustration.    Each  ship  was  pro- 
vided also  with  ■  plumb-line  for  sounding 
(Actsxxvii,28;  isidor.  0r^.  xix,4}.  I 

8.  Slerring  Apparalat. — Some  commenta-  I 
ton  have  fallen  inlostrangeperplexities  from  I 
observing  tbat  in  Act*  xxvii,40  (rds  Zfi^V 
pi'oC  ruv  xijlaXimv,  "the  fastenings  of  the 
rudders")  Luke  uses  mitaXiov  in  the  pluraL 
One  even  suggests  that  the  ship  has  one  rud- 
der fastened  at  the  bow  and  another  fastened 
atthesUni.   We  may  say  of  bim,BsaiatiderD 


writer  says  in  reference  to  a  limiUr  cominent  on  a  pas- 
sage of  Cicero,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  tbat  be  can  hare 
seen  a  ehip."  The  sacred  writer's  useof  x^oXia  'ojai 
like  Pliny's  use  of  .^uienHcnfa  (^.7^.xi,87,88)  orljiFw- 
tius's  ofgaUma  (iv,  440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  tnnh 
not  steered  at  all  by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  tkr 
stem,  but  by  means  of  two  paddle-rudden,  one  nn  nrii 
quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  poTt-bolF.B* 
the  vessel  might  be  small  or  la^:&  This  fact  is  iDsdf 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  ait,  as  od  aiim.iaJ 
the  sculptotes  of  Trajan's  Colomo.  The  Mme  Ibiflc 
is  true,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  tally 
^ips  of  the  Notthmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  ll>«  Bayeu 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "two  rndderV  are  fomd  is 
the  time  of  Louis  IX  The  hinged  ruddw  6rU  appean 
on  the  coins  of  king  Edward  III.  Tb«re  is  nodiinc 
out  of  harmony  with  this  eariy  system  of  steering  in 
James  ii,  4,  where  injf dXiov  occuts  in  the  singular;  (f 
"  the  governor"  or  steeraman  (6  (udi>vHv>  wooU  »lr 
use  one  paddle-rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  ibu 
described  in  Acts  xxvii,  40,  where  four  anchors  wm 
let  go  at  the  stern,  it  would  of  course  be  neonsry  in 
lash  or  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest  they  should  iniirFHe 
with  the  ground  tackle.     When  it  became  necesary  lo 

the  lashings  of  the  paddlea  would  of  coarsr  be  uiiiai- 

4.  Amhori.—lt  is  probable  that  the  grnond  tackle nf 
Greek  and  Roman  sailore  was  quite  as  good  as  our  on. 
The  anchora  appear  to  have  difleied  little  titm  those  ri 
the  modems,  except  that  in  place  of  the  paints  or  irna 
plates  Bttacbed  lo  the  extremities  of  the  anns,IbesnB 
themselves  wera  beaten  flat,  as  in  the  Dntcti  anebtm 

stocks.  Thus  Capt.  Beechey  says,  "  The  transrene 
piece  or  anchor-stock  is  wanting  in  all  of  them."  Tbt 
annexed  cut,  from  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Rob,  shows  thu 

Two  alliuious  to  anchoring  are  found  ia  the  Hew 


I  oIAutoulnns  Flaa,  showing  Aochor. 
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Ancient  Anchors. 

TesL,  one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor  concerning 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi,  19).  A  saying  of  Socrates, 
quoted  here  by  Kypke  (ovre  vavv  i^  Mc  dyxvpiov 
ovn  /3fov  Ik  fuat  cXti^oc  bpiuftao^ai),  may  serve  to 
carry  oar  thoughts  to  the  other  passage,  which  is  part 
of  the  literal  narrative  of  Paulas  voyage  at  its  most 
criiical  point.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had 
four  anchors  on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in 
the  night,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was 
imminent.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by 
the  stem  (ec  irpvuvriQ  piy\favTtQ  dyKvpac  TwaapaQ, 
Acts  xxvti,  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
if  there  has  ^n  time  for  due  preparation.  '  English 
ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem  at  Copenhagen  and 
Algiers.  It  is  dear,  too,  that  this  was  the  right  course 
for  the  sailors  with  whom  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their 
plan  was  to  ran  the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The 
only  motives  for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have 
been  able  so  to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such 
a  night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modem  suc- 
cesBors,  the  small  craft  among  the  Greek  islands,  were 
in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stem,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  one 
of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  which  illustrates  an- 
other point  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  necessity  of  tric- 
ing up  the  movable  ruddeis  in  case  of  anchoring  by  the 
stem  (see  Acts  xxvii,  40).  The  other  question,  which 
we  have  supposed  to  arise,  relates  rather  to  the  holding- 
ground  than  to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing-book 
says  of  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:  <<  While  the  cables  hold, 
there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never  start" 
(Punly,  Sailing  DiredionSf  p.  180). 

5.  (7tiderffirder$. — ^The  imperfection  of  the  build,  and 
still  more  (see  above,  2)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in 
ancient  ships  resulted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  consequent- 
ly to  leaking  and  foundering.  We  see  this  taking  place 
alike  in  the  voyages  of  Jonah,  Paul,  and  Joseph  us;  and 
the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  iEneas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  lateram 
compagibus  omnes,"  ^n,  i,  122)  may  be  adduced  in  il- 
lustration. Henoe  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  ^  helps"  (/Soi;- 
hiiaiCt  Acts  xxvii,  17),  as  precautions  against  such  dan- 
gers. These  were  simply  cables  or  chains,  which  in 
case  of  neoesmty  could  be  passed  around  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  made  tight. 
The  process  is  in  the  English  navy  called yhi;}ptnu7,  and 


many  instances  could  be  given  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  modem  experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship, 
in  Atheneus  (loc  cit,)^  carried  twelve  of  these  under- 
girder;  (viroK^fiard).  Various  allusions  to  the  prao- 
tice  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  classical  writers. 
See,  for  instance,  Thucyd.  i,  29 ;  Plato,  Rep.  x,  3, 616; 
Horace,  Od.  i,  14, 6.  But  it  is  most  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
fer to  the  inscriptions  containing  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  as  published  by  Bockh  ( Urkutt' 
den  ilber  dot  Seewegen  dea  cUtischen  Stacrtes  [Berl.  1840]). 
The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mbtaken  in  supposing 
(p.  188-188)  that  these  undei^rders  were  passed  around 
the  body  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stem. 

6.  Ship^a  foot.— This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
noticing  separately  the  mcd^ri,  which  appears  promi- 
nently in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  16, 
82).  Every  large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  one 
or  more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian 
oom-ship  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair  Havens, 
and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending  no  danger,  hoped 
to  reach  Phoenice,  had  her  boat  towing  behind.  When 
the  gale  came,  one  of  their  first  desires  must  have  been 
to  take  the  boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under 
the  lee  of  Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and 
brought  round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lying- 
to;  but  it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (jioXtg 
(ffXOffafUV  mpucpaTilc  ytvetr^cu.  r^c  <ff^&^Qi  ver.  16). 
The  sea  by  this  time  must  have  been  furiously  rough, 
and  the  boat  must  have  been  filled  with  water.  It  is 
with  this  very  boat  that  one  of  the  most  lively  pas- 
sages of  the  whole  narrative  is  connected.  When  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  night  before  she  was  run 
aground,  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  davits 
with  the  selfish  desire  of  escaping,  on  which  Paul  spoke 
to  the  soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  {rd.  trxoivia)  and 
the  boat  fell  off  (ver.  80-82). 

VI.  Command  and  Management. — 1.  Officers  and  Crew. 
— In  Acts  xx\ni,  1 1  we  have  both  Kv^ipvitTfiQ  and  vav^ 
KXripoc,  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole) 
of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the 
fares  of  the  passengers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of 
the  steering.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Rev.  xviii, 
17 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  84;  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
irpufptvQ  in  ver.  29 ;  Jonah  i,  6.  In  James  iii,  4, 6  di^V' 
vutVf  "  the  govemor,"  is  simply  the  steersman  for  the 
moment.  The  word  for  **  shiproen"  (Acts  xxvii,  27, 80) 
and  "  sailors"  (Rev.  xviu,  17)  is  simply  the  usual  term, 
vavrai.  In  the  latter  passage  S/iaiXoc  occurs  for  the 
crew,  but  the  text  is  doubtful  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  8, 9, 26, 
27,  29,  84,  we  have  Ktainj\dTai  for  **  those  who  handle 
the  oar,"  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  iTTtfiarai, 
which  may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariners.  The 
only  other  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1 
Kings  ix,  27,  and  2  Chron.  viii,  18,  in  the  account  of  Sol- 
omon's ships.  The  former  has  rwv  TraiSwv  aiftov  dv 
SpiQ  vavriKoi  ^awttv  liSonQ  ^dKatroav ;  the  latter, 
irdiSfc  tiSong  ddkaaaav. 

2.  RcUe  of  Sailing, — Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this,  and  they  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn  fh)m  other  sources. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  (what  commentators 
sometimes  curiously  forget),  that  winds  are  variable. 
Thus  the  voyage  between  Troas  and  Philippi,  accom- 
plished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi,  11, 12)  in  two  days, 
occupied  on  another  occa«on  (xx,  6)  five  days.  Such 
a  variation  might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  al- 
most any  week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhesd  before 
the  application  of  steam  to  seafaring.  With  a  fair  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  are  again  supplied  by  Paul's 
experience  —  in  the  voyages  from  C^tesarea  to  Sidon 
(xxvii,  2, 8)  and  from  Rhcgium  to  Puteoli  (xxviii,  18). 
The  result  given  by  comparing,  in  these  cases,  the  meas- 
urements of  time  and  distance  corresponds  with  what 
we  gather  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally — 
e.  g.  from  Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  ()ato 
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in  the  Roman  eenate  before  the  third  Punio  war :  **  This 
fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three  days  ago; 
that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from  your  walls" 
{ff,  N.  XV,  20). 

8.  Sailinff  Before  the  Wind  and  Near  the  Wwdt—TYie 
square-rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of 
Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before 
the  wind.  We  have  iu  the  New  Test.  (Acts  xvi,  11; 
xxvii,  16)  the  technical  term  ev^vdpofiita  for  voyages 
made  under  such  advantageous  conditions.  The  run 
of  Paul's  ship  from  Khegiura  to  Puteoli,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  in  two  consecutive  days,  the  wind  be- 
ing from  the  south  and  consequently  fair,  agrees  perfect- 
ly with  the  instances  adduced  by  captain  Beechey  in 
his  remarks  ou  ancient  ships  (Appendix  to  Travels  in 
A/ricOf  p.  38).  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  ancient  shifts  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. Pliny  distinctly  says:  "  lisdem  ventis  in  contra- 
rium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus"  (//.  .V.  ii,  48).  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  says  that  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary winds  they  navigated  slowly  and  with  difficulty : 
"Adversis  ventis  usi  essemus  tardeque  et  incommode 
navigassemus'*  {EpiaU  ad  Familiaret,  lib.  xiv,  ep.  5),  a 
passage  which  agrees  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
one  in  Luke's  account  of  Paul's  voyage,  (ipaivTrXoovvret 
Kai  fiiiki^  ytvofuvoij  etc  (Acts  xxvit,  7) — sailing  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  were  come,  etc.  Luke  does  not  men- 
tion contrary  winds;  but  we  know  from  the  context  that 
the  ship  was  sailing  to  the  westward,  in  a  region  and  at 
a  season  when  westwardly  winds  constantly  prevail. 
The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  romlem  ships 
enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  ihe  wind  than  was  the  case 
in  classical  times.  At  one  very  critical  point  of  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  (ibid.)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could 
not  hold  on  her  course  (which  was  west  by  south,  from 
Cnidus  by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent 
wind  (/ii)  7rpo(TEwvroc  i^fiaQ  rov  avffiov)  blowing  from 
the  north-west,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [see  Salmon e],  and  worked  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island  (ver.  7. 
8).  See  Fair  Havens.  Here  the  technical  terms  of 
our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose  custom  is  to  di- 
vide the  whole  circle  of  the  compass-card  into  thirty- 
two  equal  parts  called  points.  A  modern  ship,  if  the 
weather  is  not  very  boisterous,  will  sail  within  six  points 
of  the  wind.  To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull 
was  more  clumsy  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so 
tight,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  lim- 
it. This  will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction 
(»f  the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  each  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships  in 
which  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind,  on  the  voy- 
ages from  Philippi  to  Troas  (axP'C  ttf^ip(*tv  ?revre,  Acts 
XX,  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myra  (^id  rb  roue  avkfiov^  iivai 
kvavriovQ^  xxvii,  3-5),  from  Myra  to  Cnidus  {iv  txavcuq 
rififpavQ  fipadvrrXoovvriCi  "^t.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to 
Fair  Havens  (jAokit  irapaXtyopivoi^  ver.  7, 8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  {wEpuX^ovTes,  xxviii,  12, 13). 

4.  Lying^o, — This  topic  arises  naturally  out  of  what 
has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in  reference  to  the 
main  questions  connected  with  the  shipwreck  at  Malta 
that  it  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  section. 
A  ship  that  could  make  progress  on  her  proper  course, 
in  moderate  weather,  when  sailing  within  seven  points 
of  the  wind,  would  lie- to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length 
making  about  the  same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  This  is  done  when  the  object  is  not  to  make 
progress  at  all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  ^ale  in  safety ; 
and  this  is  what  was  done  in  Paul's  ship  when  she  was 
undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts  xxvii, 
14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  It  is  here  that  Luke 
uses  the  vivid  term  dvro0^aX/i€tv  mentioned  above. 
Had  the  gale  been  less  violent^  the  ship  could  easily 
have  held  on  her  course.  To  anchor  was  out  of  the 
question;  and  to  have  drifted  before  the  wind  would 
have  been  to  run  into  the  fatal  Svrtis  on  the  African 
coast.    See  Quicksands.    Hence  the  vessel  was  Utid-to 


(^dose-hauled,"  as  the  sailors  say)  "on  the  staibosjd 
tack,"  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  towards  the  stonn.  Tut 
wind  was  east-northeast  [see  Ecikxtltdos],  the  shif-V 
bow  would  point  north  by  west,  the  direction  of  diift 
(six  points  being  added  for  **  lee-way^  woukl  be  wesc 
by  north,  and  the  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  t  balf 
an  hour.  It  is  from  these  materials  that  we  easily  enoe 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  must  bare  takes 
place  on  the  coast  of  Malta.     See  Adria. 

6.  Stomu  and  Shipwrecks, — The  dangen  of  the  octaa 
to  sailors  on  board  such  ships  as  these  were  great,  and,  ia 
the  then  ignorance  of  navigation,  caused  sailing  to  be  r?- 
Btricted  to  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  momb^: 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Romans  the  sea  was  opec- 
ed  in  March  and  closed  in  N«>vember  (Csesar,  BtU.  HoH 
iv,  36;  V,  23;  Philo,  Opp,  iv,  548;  Acts  xxvii,  9);  sod 
ships  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  were  still  si 
sea  earnestly  sought  a  haibor  in  which  to  paas  the  vin- 
ter(ver.  12). 

The  first  century  of  the  Cliristian  sera  was  a  time  ci 
immense  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  ma& 
have  been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  »hip> 
wreck,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  by  foundering.  This  btt 
danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  form  of  ri^  de- 
scribed above.  Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  ancients  had  no  «>mpase  and  very  imperfect  cbsrr« 
and  instruments,  if  any  at  all ;  and  though  it  woqU  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  never  ventured 
out  of  sight  of  land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  <n  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  vm 
in  bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast  and  '^  neither 
sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared"  (Acts  xxTii.  :>>X 
Hence,  also,  the  winter  season  was  considered  dangeiviti 
and,  if  possible,  avoided  (ovroc  V^'n  iirurfaXov^  t» 
7r\o6g^  6id  t6  Kai  rrjv  vtiartiav  ij^ij  TrtifiiX^Xviirau 
ver.  9).  Certain  coasts,  too,  were  much  drestied,  espe- 
cially the  African  S^^rtls  (ver.  17).  The  danger  iodi- 
cated  by  breakers  (ver.  29),  and  the  fear  of  ialliiu;  ih*. 
rocks  (Tpax^tt  roiroc),  are  matters  of  course.  PauTs 
experience  seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustratioiBiifall 
these  perils.  We  learn  from  2  Cor.  xi,  25  that,  UhTt 
the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  Luke,  he  had  Uit 
"  three  times  wrecked ;"  and,  further,  that  he  had  («ee 
been  "  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep,"  probably  tlcatic;? 
on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case  with  Joseph u&  Thee  cir- 
cumstances give  peculiar  force  to  his  using  the  meta- 
phor of  a  shipwreck  (ivavayriaavj  1  Tim.  i,  19)  iu  sptaUr 
ing  of  those  who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith,  la 
connection  with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  tbe 
caution  with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Pstan 
(Acts  XX,  l£i-16;  xxi,  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the 
night,  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  intricite 
passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main  [see  Mm- 
LRMB ;  S AM08 ;  Trog YLLi \TH ] ;  the  eviden t  acquaintance 
which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the  sailors  of  the  A4n- 
myttian  ship  had  with  the  currents  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (xxvii,  2-5)  [see  ADRAJiTmrN]: 
and  the  provision  for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  ds- 
ger,  as  dearly  indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta;  the  measurements  being  appereudy 
the  same  as  those  which  are  customary  li^iih  us  (^\" 
oavTtQ  ivpov  opyvid^  itKom '  Aoaxv  ii  ctaar^fayTti* 
Kai  vdkip  fioXioavTiCt  ivpov  dpywdc  leKanm,  Trf. 
28). 

6.  Nautical  Terms, — The  great  repertoiy  of  Hich 
terms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  langiy|:«. 
is  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux ;  and  it  may  be  b«- 
ful  to  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning  a  few  out  «( 
many  which  are  found  there,  and  also  in  the  New  Tea- 
or  Sept.  First,  to  quote  some  which  have  been  meo- 
tioned  above.  We  find  the  following,  both  in  F^tix 
and  the  Scriptures:  axoiviat  <rrev^,  KXvf-mVf  xofiti^^ 
^opriovt  Ik^X^i,  avpri^f  ovdiv  vs-oorcXXcu^m,  ert  ^ 
rbv  iiXtov  Idiiv^  <nca^i|,  <rra^c,  vavXov^  owrptfi^^^n, 
dip^tiXfibQ  otrov  cat  Tovvopa  r^c  *^f<^  iTnfpa^ov^ 
(compared  with  Acts  xxvii,  15;  xxviii,  11),  Tpa\vi 
aiyu^oi  (compared  with  xxvii,  29, 40).    The  folkwiag 
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are  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this  article : 
avdytv^oi  and  KaraytffBai  (e.g.  Acts  xxviii,  1 1, 12),  aa- 
viifC  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5).  Tpoirti:  (Wisd.  r,  10),  ava^ivu 
(Jonah  i,  3;  Marie  \'i,  51),yaX^vi|  (Matt,  viii,  26),  dfi^- 
fiXtforpov  (iv,  18;  Mark  i,  16),  airo^priocur^ai  (Acts 
xxt,  4),  inroTrAtu  (xxvii,  13),  ru^v  {dvtfiog  tw^vi- 
K«V*  ver.  14)  iiyKvpaQ  KararHViiv  {ayxvpag  iicruvtiv, 
ver.  30 ),  v/3pi9ri)c  dvtfio^  (v^iwg^  ver.  10 ;  l'/3«iiv,  ver. 
21),  TTpoiroKsXXv  (^stoceXXw,  ver.  41),  Ko\vfifidy  (ver. 
42),  itaXv^eiaijc  r^c  vf^  (n  ^pvy^va  OJftTo^  ver.  41). 
This  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  whole  number;  but  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  rich  the  New  Test,  and  Sept.  are  in 
the  nautical  phraseology  of  the  Greek  Levant.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  notice  of  the  peculiar  variety  and  ac- 
curacy of  Luke*8  ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  irXc4tf ,  airoirXea*,  fipaSvwXoku,  dui' 
rXiia^  iKirXiuj  jcaravXcw,  viroirXctu,  irapairXkuty  lif^v 
CQOfuiif^  ifWOTpkx't'i  icapaXkyoyMiy  ^kpofiai,  Bia^kpofuuy 
Ciairtpdm. 

VII.  Autkoriiia, — Smithes  work  on  the  Voyage  and 
Shipitreck  of  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1848, 1856)  is  the  sundaid 
work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  contains  a  complete  list 
of  previous  books  on  the  subject  Reference,  however, 
may  be  made  to  the  memoranda  of  admiral  Penrose,  in- 
corporated in  Conybeare  and  Uowson,  Life  and  Epiatlet 
o/iit,  Paul  (Lond.  1856,  2d  ed.),  ch.  xxvii,  notes.  See 
also  Schldzer,  Vers,  emer  atigem,  Getch,  d,  Handelt  u,  der 
SckifffakH  in  den  dUesten  ZeUm  (Rostock,  1760);  Le 
Roy,  La  Marine  dee  Ancient  Peuplet  (Paris,  1777); 
Rerghaufl,  GeMch,  d,  Schij^ahrUikunde  (Leips.  1792); 
Benedict,  Vera,  einer  Geech.  d.  Schifff.  u.  d.  Hand,  bei  d. 
Atten  (ibid.  1809);  Howell,  On  the'^ar  GaUeys  of  the 
A  naente;  Jal  [A.],  A  rckeoloffie  Xavale  (Paris,  1840).  A 
full  aocoant  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vessels  is  given  by 
Wilkinson,  abridgm.  i,  41 1  sq. ;  ii,  1 19  sq.  See  Naviga- 
tion; SlIlPWRKCK. 

SHIP,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  vessel,  shaped  like  a  ship,  iu  which  incense  is  kept, 
Ii  is  also  called  a  boat, 

Shiphard,  Fayiettb,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1797.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Granville  and  Cambridge 
academies.  He  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1819, 
remaining  but  one  year,  on  account  of  ill-health,  which 
prevented  the  completion  of  hi^  course.  He  next  stiid- 
ie<i  theology  with  the  Rev.  William  Chester.  D.l\  of 
.Saratoga,  and  was  ordained  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  Dec.  5, 1826, 
as  colleague  of  Rev.  John  GriswuUl.  From  this  pastor- 
ate he  was  dismissed  Oct.  27,  1830.  Choosing  for  a 
time  the  missionary  work,  he  was  sent,  first  to  Ver- 
mont in  1830,  and  to  New  York  in  1831,  remaining 
in  this  field  until  he  received  a  call  to  become  a  col- 
league of  Dr.  Beman,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remaine<l 
one  year,  and  then  became  pastor  of  Bethel  Free 
Church,  at  the  same  place,  and  remained  two  years,  at 
which  time  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Walton,  N.  Y.  At  this  place 
he  was  installed  April  29,  1835,  and  after  remaining 
in  charge  three  years  was  dismissed,  to  again  take 
charge  of  the  Bethel  Church  of  Troy,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  supply  from  1838  to  1841.  He  organized  the 
Congregational  Free  Church  at  Troy,  Feb.  16, 1842,  and 
remained  there,  preaching  with  success,  until  1849,  at 
which  time  the  pastorate  was  dissolved.  In  1850  he 
was  acting  pastor  at  Stcphentown,  also  at  Nassau  from 
1851  to  1853.  He  then,  from  1853  to  1855,  was  agent, 
in  Watertown  and  vicinity,  of  Carson  League,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  churches  at  Perch  River,  St(»ne 
Mills,  Orleans,  Four  Comers,  and  La  Fargeville.  He 
was  acting  pastor  at  Pulaski  from  1855  to  1858;  also, 
without  charge,  filled  the  pastorato  at  Oberlin,  0.,  from 
1858  to  1873,  preaching  often,  and  supplying  at  Well- 
ington from  1868  to  1865,  and  at  Pittefield  from  1866  to 
1W)8.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Walton,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
Sidney  Plains  in  1877.  In  1876  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet entiUed  What  May  Women  Do  f    At  length,  be- 


coming gradually  feeble,  he  died,  Aug.  14, 1878.  (W. 
P.S.) 

Shi'phl  (Heb.  Shiphi',  '^^fev),  my  abundance,  or 
(Aundant;  Sept  ^^t  v.  r.  Ya^dv  and  l^^aX)y  the  son 
of  Alhm  and  father  of  Ziza,  which  last  was  a  chief  Sim- 
eonite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  37).  RC. 
ante  726. 

Shiph'mite  (Heb.  with  the  article  hashSkiphmV, 
"^^Crb'n,  patrial  adj.;  Sept.  6  tov  Xupvi),  an  epithet 
of  Zabdi,  David's  chief  vintage-master  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
27) ;  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Shepham  (q.  v.). 

Shiph'rah  (Heb.  8hiphrah\  nncb,  probably  bright^ 
ness,  as  in  Job  xxvi,  13;  but  perhaps  Egyptian;  Sept. 
ScTT^cupa),  first  named  of  the  two  Hebrew  midwives 
who  disobeyed  Pharaoh's  order  to  kill  the  male  infants, 
and  were  rewarded  by  Divine  Providence  for  their  hu- 
manity (Exod.  i,  15).'    B.C.  cir.  1740. 

Sblph'tan  (Heb.  Shiphtan%  yjM,  judicial;  Sept 
Xa^rdv  v.  r.  'LajSa^dv),  father  of  Kemuel,  which  latter 
was  the  phylarch  of  Epbraim  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  divide  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  24).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

Shipley,  Jonathan,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1714.  His  education  was  liberal,  au(l 
at  a  proper  age  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
April,  1738,  he  took  his  degree  of  Piaster  of  Arts,  entered 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  living;  in  1743  he  was  in- 
stalled a  prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  W^in- 
chester,  and  in  March,  1745,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  duice  of  Cumberland.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  Oct  14,  1748;  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Jan.  28,  1749;  and  was  made 
dean  of  Winchester  in  1760,  being  permitted,  by  ditf 
pensation,  to  retain  the  livings  of  Silchestor  and  Chil- 
bolton.  His  last  preferment  took  place  in  1769,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  in  which 
be  remained  until  his  death,  in  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly, 
Dec  9, 1788.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  charges, 
and  parliamentary  speeches,  were  published  iu  2  vols. 
8  vo  (1792).     See*  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Shipwreck,  a  term  that  occurs  but  twice  in  the 
New  Test  in  the  verbal  form  vavayiw,  once  literally 
(2  Cor.  xi,  25)  and  once  metaphorically  (1  Tim.  i,  19). 
We  learn  from  the  former  of  these  passages  that  Paul 
had  alreatly  three  times  experienced  this  mishap  prior 
to  his  more  notable  instance  on  the  way  to  Rome.  The 
interest  that  centres  around  this  latter  event,  and  the 
light  it  sheds  upon  many  points  of  Biblical  hist  or}',  ge- 
ography, and  archiBology,  are  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
special  treatment  of  the  topic  in  addition  to  the  re- 
marks given  under  previous  heads.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  another  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  Paul, 
should  have  suffered  a  similar  mishap  on  the  same 
route,  viz.  Josephus  (Lifif  §  3) ;  but  the  account  left  is 
so  brief  as  to  afford  but  little  illustration  of  the  case. 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  apostle,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  full  and  graphic  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  causes,  pn^cress,  and  culmination  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  great  detail ;  and  his  nice  but  artless  discrim- 
inations show  not  only  his  truthfulness,  but  his  careful 
habits  of  observation.  H is  language,  although  of  course 
not  professional,  is  yet  highly  appreciative  of  the  tech- 
nical particulars  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  W^e 
here  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of  the  accurate 
and  most  interesting  investigations  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Jordanhill,  in  his  work  On  the  Voyage,  and  Shipwreck 
of  St,  Paul  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1866).  A  winter's  residence 
in  Malta  afforded  this  learned  writer  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  examination  of  the  localities  of  the 
shipwreck.  Having  been  a  yacht  sailor  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  standing,  and  with  much  practical  expe- 
rience in  planning,  building,  and  altering  vessels,  he 
was  able  to  bring  a  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  which  no  commentator  had 
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PauPs  company  embarked  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
a  seaport  of  Mysia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  ^Egean, 
opposite  Lesbos.  On  the  second  day  they  touched  at 
Sidon,  sixty-seven  geographical  miles  from  Csesarea. 
Loosing  from  thence,  they  were  forced,  by  contrary 
winds,  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  A  ship^s  course 
from  Sidon  to  Myra  is  W.N.W.,  leaving  Cyprus  on  the 
right.  The  contrary  wind  must  have  been  from  the 
west,  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  summer.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  left 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand,  doing  as  the  most  accom- 
plished seamen  of  the  present  day  would  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Favored,  as  they  probably  were, 
by  the  land-breeze  and  currents,  they  arrived,  without 
any  unusual  incidenL  at  Myra  in  Lycia,  then  a  flourish- 
ing city,  now  a  desolate  waste  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  company  were  there  transferred  to 
a  corn-ship  from  Alexandria  bound  for  Italy.  From 
the  dimensions  of  one  of  these  ships  given  by  Lucian, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  large  as  the  largest 
class  of  merchant -ships  of  modern  times.  Myra  lies 
due  north  from  Alexandria,  and  its  bay  is  well  fitted 
to  shelter  a  wind-bound  ship.  Their  progress  after 
leaving  Myra  was  extremely  slow,  for  it  was  many  days 
before  they  ''came  over  against  Cnidus,*"  at  the  entrance 
to  the  iEgean  Sea.  As  the  distance  between  Myra  and 
Cnidus  is  not  more  than  180  geographical  miles,  the  de- 
lay was  f^robably  caused  by  unfavorable  winds,  which 
roav  be  inferred  from  the  words  "  with  difficultv."  The 
course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Cnidus  to  Italy  is 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  archipelago,  W. 
by  S.  But  this  would  be  impossible  with  a  north-west 
wind.  With  that  wind  the  ship  wouUl  work  up  to  Cni- 
dus, because  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore 
and  a  westerly  current;  but  there  the  advantage  would 
cease.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  wait  at  Cnidus 
for  a  fair  wind,  or  else  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete  in 
the  direction  of  Salroone,  which  is  the  eastern  end  of 
Crete.  As  the  south  side  of  this  island  is  a  weather 
shore,  they  would  be  able,  with  north-west  winds,  to 
work  up  as  far  as  Cape  Matala.  Here,  however,  the  land 
bends  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  their  only  resource 
would  be  to  make  for  a  harbor.  Fair  Havens  is  the 
harbor  nearest  to  Cape  Matala.  This  was  probably  no 
more  than  an  open  roadstead,  or,  rather,  two  roadsteads 
contiguous  to  each  other.  The  site  of  the  city  Lasiea 
is  but  recently  known.  It  was  now  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  sailing  was  dangerous.  It  was  a  question 
whether  they  should  winter  here  or  sail  to  port  Phce- 
nice,  on  the  same  side  of  Crete,  about  forty  miles  west. 
Paul  strongly  urged  the  officers  to  remain,  but  his  ad- 
vice was  overruled.  Phcenice,  the  harbor  which  they 
expected  to  reach,  looks  (Luke  says)  "towards  the 
south-west  and  north-west,**  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  translates 
the  preposition,  in  the  same  tUrecHon  a«,  L  e.  the  point 
tofoards  which,  the  wind  Libs  blows;  so  that  the  harbor 
would  open,  not  to  the  south-west,  but  to  the  north-east 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  one  now  called  Lutro,  which 
looks  towards  the  east.  The  south  wind,  which  now 
blew,  is  a  fair  wind  for  a  ship  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Lutro.  The  island  of  Clauda  is  exactly  oppo- 
site to  Lutro,  the  Claudos  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Gozzo  of 
the  modern  charts. 

Sailing  from  Fair  Havens  close  to  the  land,  they 
might  hope,  with  a  south  wind,  to  reach  Phoenice  in  a 
few  hours.  But  soon  the  weather  changed;  the  ship 
was  caught  in  a  typhoon  which  blew  with  such  violence 
that  they  could  not  face  it,  but  were  forced,  in  the  ftmt 
instance,  to  scud  before  it  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  wind  must  have  blown  ofT  the  land,  else  they  would 
have  been  stranded  on  the  Cretan  coast  This  sudden 
change  from  a  south  wind  to  a  violent  northerly  wind 
is  a  common  occurrence  in  these  seas.  The  Greek  term 
ttfpkordc  means  that  the  wind  was  accompanied  by  the 
agitation  and  whirling  motion  of  the  clouds  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  the  opposite  currents  of  air.  By  this 
single  word  are  expressed  the  violence  and  direction  of 


the  gale.  The  wind  Eurodydon  {tceotdmg  to  t]ie 
ancient  versions,  Euroaquilo= east -northeast)  forced 
them  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  Here  they  arul- 
ed  themselves  of  the  smooth  water  to  prepare  the  diip 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Their  fir^  care  was  to 
secure  the  l)oat  by  hoisting  it  on  boanL  Luke  teD§  ss 
that  they  had  much  difficulty  in  doing  tiiis,  prabablv 
because  it  was  filled  with  watec  The  next  caie  vas 
to  undergird  the  ship.  Only  one  navid  officer  with 
whom  Mr.  Smith  had  met  had  ever  seen  it  pat  in  pnt- 
tice.  Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  who  piloted  the  Roamn  tet 
in  1815  from  England  to  the  Baltic,  mentiona  that  one 
of  the  ships,  the  *' Jupiter,**  was  frapped  round  the  mid* 
die  by  three  or  four  turns  of  a  stream-cable.  Sir  George 
Back,  on  his  return  from  his  perilous  arctic  voyage  is 
1887,  was  forced,  on  account  of  the  shattered  cooditieo 
of  his  ship,  to  undergird  her. 

We  are  next  told  that,  fearing  they  should  be  dnvn 
towards  the  Syrtis,  they  lowered  the  gear  (not  ^^ttiake 
sail,**  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that,  being 
apprehensive  of  a  certain  danger,  they  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  only  possible  means  of  avoiding  it).  A 
ship  preparing  for  a  storm  sends  down  upon  deck  the 
"  top  hamper,**  or  gear  connected  with  the  fair-wMtber 
sails,  such  as  the  ntpparttj  or  topsails.  When  the  ship 
was  thus  borne  along,  she  was  not  only  nndeigirded  tnd 
made  snug,  but  had  storm-sails  set  and  was  on  the  &»> 
board  tack,  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  to  the  wind,  wfaifb 
was  the  only  course  by  which  she  could  avoid  falfiag 
into  the  Syrtis  (q.  v.).  On  the  next  day  they  threw  over- 
board the  ship*s  tackling.  From  the  expreasion  ''with 
our  own  hands**  Mr.  Smith  supposes  the  main-yard  is 
meant  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  the  ship^ 
and  which  might  require  the  united  efRyrts  of  paasn- 
gers  and  men.  The  storm  continued  with  mwlnted 
fury  for  eleven  days  more.  "  All  hope  wa»  taken  away :" 
probaUy  not  so  much  from  the  fury  of  the  gale  ffi  fnun 
the  state  of  the  ship,  their  exertions  to  keep  her  fnmi 
foundering  being  unavailing.  At  length,  on  the  kmf^ 
teenth  night,  the  seamen  suspected  (to  use  the  graphic 
sea-phrase  of  Luke)  "  the  land  was  nearing  them,*^  {xn^r 
ably  from  the  noise  of  the  breakers.  No  ship  can  en- 
ter St  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta  from  the  east  without  ps^ 
ing  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  point  of  Koan; 
but  before  reaching  it  the  land  is  too  lo'w  and  tno  fir 
from  the  track  of  a  ship  driven  from  the  eastward  ta 
be  seen  on  a  dark  night  When  she  does  come  within 
this  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  the 
breakers,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  form  its  distinctive 
character.  On  Aug.  10, 1810,  the  British  frigate  *^  Live- 
ly** went  to  pieces  on  these  very  breakers  at  the  point 
of  Koura.  Mr.  Smith  here  goes  into  calculations  in 
order  to  show  that  a  ship  starting  late  in  the  evening 
from  Clauda  would,  by  midnight  on  the  14th,  be  ka 
than  three  miles  from  the  entranoe  of  St.  Paul's  Bar. 
A  coincidence  so  close  as  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  *> 
cidental;  but  it  is  an  accident  which  oould  not  bare 
happened  had  there  been  any  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  narrative  with  regard  to  the  mt- 
merous  incidents  upon  which  the  calculations  are  fouod- 
ed,  or  had  the  ship  been  wrecked  anywhere  hot  st 
Malta.  The  number  of  conditioits  required  in  (oder  to 
make  any  locality  agree  with  the  namtave  are  so  mi- 
merous  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
agreement  in  the  present  case  can  be  the  cAct  of 
chance.  The  first  circumstance  is  that  the  sbipaKo 
suspected  the  approach  of  land  evidently  without  see- 
ing it  The  quartermaster  of  the  ^  Lively**  statei^  in  hii 
evidence  at  the  court-nuirtial,  that  at  the  diaUDoe  oft 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  land  could  not  be  aeen,  bat  that 
he  saw  the  surf  on  the  shore.  Another  point  ii  this: 
the  shipmen  when  they  sounded  found  twenty  Mhobb, 
and  then  fifteen  fathoms.  Every  ship,  indeed,  hi  sp> 
proaching  the  land  must  pass  over  twenty  fathoin  and 
fifteen  fathoms;  but  here  must  not  only  the  tvest?^ 
fathom  depth  be  dose  to  the  spot  where  they  bad  the 
indications  of  land,  but  it  must  bear  east  by  south  fna 
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lh«  flnMn-rtthom  depth,  and  tt  Boch  ■  duLuic«  u 
vroold  allow  of  preparation  for  ancborin);  with  Tour 
■ncbon  fnHD  the  stem,  which  niusLhave  required  some 
time.  Now,  about  half  an  hour  farther  the  depth  was 
tirtecn  ralhonu.  Feating  leat  they  should  fM  upon 
rocks,  tfaey  cait  four  anchors  out  o{  the  Mem.  Thia 
Implies  that  there  were  roclts  to  leeward  on  which  they 
were  in  danger  uf  faljing;  but  the  Bfteen-fachoin  depth 
i-S  as  nearly  aa  posaible,  a  quartet  of  a  mile  from  the 
■hare,  which  i»  here  girt  with  mural  precipices,  and  on 
which  the  iri  muat  have   beeo  breaking  liulemly. 

Ibis  in  a  gale  on  a  lee  shore  not  only  requires  time,  but 
very  lenaciuue  hnlding-grouad.  la  there  such  ground 
here  ?  In  the  Emgliih  Saitiag  Dirtctioat  it  is  uid  (to 
repeat  an  important  fact  given  under  a  previous  article), 
"  The  harbor  of  St.  Paul  is  open  to  esaletly  and  north- 
eaM  winds.  It  is,  nuiwiihstaniling,  ssfe  fur  small  ahips, 
the  cround  generally  being  very  good;  and  while  the 
cable*  bold  there  ia  no  doDger,  ai  lilt  nncAort  vrill  aerrr 
turir  But  why  anchor  from  the  BUru?  "  The  anch- 
or is  cast  from  the  nrow."  it  being  much  easier  to  ar- 
bow  than  the  stern.  Ships 
ifl  ancient!  were,  of  necessity, 
amply  provided  with  anchors  and  cablea.  It  seems, 
tui,  from  the  figure  of  the  ahip  in  the  picture  of  The- 
Kua  deserting  Ariailne,  that  they  could  anchor  by  the 
Bttm,  as  they  had  hawse-holes  aft  (a  hawser  ts  seen  low- 
ing astern ;  it  panes  through  the  rudder-port,  and  with- 
in board  it  is  Men  coiled  round  an  upright  beam  or 
capstan  in  front  of  the  break  of  the  poop-deck).  The 
advantages  of  being  anchored  in  thia  manner  are  that 
by  cutting  away  the  anchors,  loosing  the  hands  of  the 
rudilcrs,  and  hoisting  the  artemon  (the  foressil,  not 
the  mainsail),  all  of  which  could  be  done  simtiltane- 
ously,  the  ahip  was  immediately  under  command,  and 
could  be  ditwied  with  precisiim  to  any  part  of  the 
shore  which  offered  a  proapect  of  safety.  But  if  ancn- 
ored  ia  the  usual  mode,  she  might  hi  
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chors  let  go  show  thai  nothing  was  neglected. 

The  ahipmen,  after  taking  a  meal,  lightened  the  ship, 
pot  only  by  pumping,  bnt  hy  throwing  the  wheat  into 
the  lea.  When  day  broke,  they  knew  not  Che  land,  but 
it  had  certain  peculiarities:  the  shore  was  rocky,  it  be- 
ing, in  fad,  skirted  with  precipicee.  They  then  discov- 
eml  a  creek  with  a  Mionig  beach  (the  (ireek  word,  in  a 
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They  now  ci 

the  anchors  in  the  sei ;  and,  loosing  the  lashing*  of  the 
rudder  and  hoisting  the  foresail,  they  made  for  the 
creek.  On  the  west  nde  of  the  bay  there  are  two 
creeks.  One  of  [hem,  Mesura  Yalley,  has  a  shore.  The 
other,  though  its  sandy  beach  has  been  worn  away  by 
ibably  the  scene  of  the 


k,  fur  ber< 


n  of  it 


such  is  [he 

case.  Salmnne  island,  which  separatea  the  hay  fnim 
the  sea  outside,  is  formed  by  a  long,  rocky  ridge  sepa- 
rated from  the  msinland  by  a  cbaiiiiel  of  not  awre 
thin  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Near  this  cliainiel 
they  ran  the  ship  ashura;  the  fore-part  stiKk  fast,  but 
the  stem  was  dashed  in  pieces.  A  ship  impelled  by  a 
gale  into  a  creek  such  as  that  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
strike  a  bottom  of  mud  graduating  into  tenacious  day, 
into  which  the  fore-part  would  fix  itself  and  be  belli 
fast,  while  the  atern  would  be  exposed  to  the  force  of 
the  wavea.    See  MEtjTA.      . 

The  correspondence  in  the  direction  and  distance  is 
no  less  striking.  A  modem  merchant-ship  can  sail 
within  six  points.     Taking  the  mea[i  between  these, 

that  an  ancient  ship  would,  under  favorable  circum- 
good  her  course  about  seven  points  from 


But  tl 


hich  D 


a  ship  in  a  alorm— it  ia  the  lee-way,  wbicb  in  a  modem 

six  points.  Now,  if  we  apply  these  elements  to  Luke's 
account  of  Paul's  voyage,  the  result  will  be  found  to 

live  are:  (I.)  The  point  of  departure— Clauda.  (2.) 
T'be  direction  of  the  wind — in  the  received  text,  Kuroo- 
lydon,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticu* 
the  reading  of  the  Vulg.,  Euroaquilo,  east- northeast 
(that  is,  a  wind  between  tiimt,  east,  and  aguilo),  muac 

en  points  from  the  wind,  which,  with  six  points  of  lee- 
way added,  must  have  been  thirteen  piriuls  to  the  1 
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In  the  voyage  in  question  we  know  within  rery  nar- 
row limits  the  time  conaamed :  it  was  "  about  midnight 
on  the  fourteenth  night"  (Acts  xxvii,  27),  and  therefore 
thirteen  days  complete  and  a  fraction.  With  regard 
to  the  rate  at  which  a  ship  woidd  drive  under  the 
circumstances  described  by  Luke,  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
work  already  alluded  to,  taking  the  mean  from  the 
determinations  of  skilful  and  scientific  seamen,  assumed 
that  it  would  be  about  thirty-six  and  one  twelfth  miles 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  distance  ascertained 
from  the  nautical  observations  of  admiral  Smyth  is 
four  hundred  and  seventv-seven  miles  to  the  nearness 
of  a  mile.  Now  a  ship  laid-to,  in  a  gale  from  east-north- 
east, according  to  these  calculations,  founded  on  the  in- 
cidental notices  of  the  narrative,  would — about  mid- 
night, "when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come*'  of  their 
being  driven  through  (iSiapipofifvuiv)^  not  up  and  down, 
Adria— have  been  exactly  at  Malta,  and  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  St.  Paul's  Bay.  Such  were  the  results 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
Since  then  Dr.  Uowson  in  his  researches  discovered 
that  admiral  Sir  Charles 'Penrose  had  made  a  similar 
calculation,  agreeing  with  the  above  to  about  four  hours 
in  time  and  six  miles  in  distance ;  but,  as  such  results 
can  only  be  approximations,  a  nearer  agreement  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  from  the  most  accurately 
kept  dead-reckoning. 

We  here  note  an  incidental  fact  with  regard  to  Sal- 
roone,  the  east  point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promontory  is 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii,  7)  as  to  afford 
a  curious  illustration  both  of  the  navigation  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  the  minute  accuracv  of  Luke'rt  narrative. 
We  gather  from  other  circumstances  of  the  voyage  that 
the  wiud  was  blowing  from  the  north-west  (Ivavriov^, 
ver.  4 ;  fipaSvTrXoovvTf^f  ver.  7).  See  Myra.  We  are 
then  told  that  the  ship,  on  making  Cnidus,  could  not, 
by  reason  of  the  wind,  hold  on  her  course,  which  was 
past  the  south  point  of  Greece,  west  by  south.  She 
did,  however,  just  fetch  Cai)e  Salmonc,  which  bears 
south-west  by  south  from  Cnidus.  Now  we  may  uke 
it  for  granted  that  she  cotdd  have  made  good  a  course 
of  le^s  than  seven  points  from  the  wind  [see  Ship]  ; 
and,  starting  from  this  assumption,  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  must  have 
been  between  north -north west  and  west -northwest. 
Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called  an  "undesigned 
coincidence"  is  elicited  bv  a  cross-examination  of  the 

m 

narrative.  This  ingenious  argument  is  due  to  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Pauly 
p.  73, 74,  2d  ed.),  and  from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  {Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul^  ii, 
393,  2d  ed.).  To  these  books  we  must  refer  fur  fuller 
details.  We  may  just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the 
advantages  of  a  weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  fa- 
voring current  before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by 
running  down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained 
similar  advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  far  as 
Fair  Havens,  near  Lasiea. 

See  the  monographs  on  the  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shipwreck,  cited  by  Volbeding,  /«- 
dex  Programm,  p.  84 ;  and  Danz,  Wdrterb,  s.  v. "  Apo- 
stelgesch."  No.  1 14-1 16 ;  also  the  Joum,  of  Sac  Lit,  vi, 
"Josephus."    See  Paul;  Ship. 

Shire-mote,  the  highest  of  the  three  motes,  or 
courts,  among  the  Saxons,  was  held  twice  a  year,  and 
was  composed  of  the  freeholders.  Hearing  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  causes,  the  shire-mote  was  presided  over  by 
an  ealdorman  and  a  bishop,  who  were  not  the  absolute 
judges,  being  present  chiefly  to  keep  order  and  advise. 
Cases  were  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  See  Uill, 
English  Monasticism,  p.  199. 

Shirer,  John  Wkblbt,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Muskingum  County,  ()., 
Dec.  19, 1821,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1842.'  He 


was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  80, 1847,  and  the 
was  admitted  into  the  Pictsbui^h  Conference.  He 
tinued  in  the  active  ministry,  with  the  exoeficioB  of  tm 
years  supemaroerary,  until  1873,  when  be  beceme  super- 
annuated and  so  continued  until  his  death,  at  Akrae, 
O.,  May  3, 1874.  See  Mvmtes  of  AmauU  Cat^tnwets^ 
1876,  pi  84. 

Shirley,  ^Valter,  the  rector  of  Lollgh^ea^  Galwar 
County,  Ireland,  was  a  cousin  of  the  counteas  of  Hns- 
tingdon.  He  was  bom  in  1725  and  died  in  178&  He 
published,  Twelve  Sermons  (Dublin;  reprinted  Load. 
1768  [some  1764],  12mo) :— poems,  Liberty,  an  Ode;  7%e 
Judgment: — and  some  Hynms  (**Lurd,  dismisB  as  wkh 
thy  blessing"  is  believed  to  be  his).  He  also  reviKd 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Hymn -hook  (1764).  See  Roger, 
Lyra  Brit,  1868,  p.  498, 673 ;  Alliboue,  Diei.  ofBriL  asd 
A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Shirley,  Walter  Angnetns,  D.D.,  was  a  ineiB- 
ber  of  the  noble  house  of  Ferrers  and  the  son  of  Hex. 
Walter  Shirley,  vicar  of  Woodford,  Northamptonshire. 
He  was  bom  at  Westport,  Mayo  Cuuuiy,  Irelaud,  in  1797. 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  iM^came 
curate  to  his  father,  at  Woodford,  in  1820 ;  Ticar  of  Shir- 
ley, Derbyshire,  in  1828;  rector  of  Brailsford  in  1K39; 
prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  archdeacon  of  Deit>y  in  1^1 : 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Jan.  10, 1847;  and  died  April 
21, 1847.  Besides  his  Ijetiers  to  Young  Ptojde  (I/iod. 
1850,  8vo),  there  is  a  volume  of  his  Sermrmg  (1^50, 
12mo),  also  Letters,  etc  (1860,  8vo).  Two  only  of  hi« 
Bampton  lectures  had  been  delivered  at  his  death,  bee 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uikors,  &  t. 

Shi'sha  (Heb.  Shisha',  K^C'^C,  an  orthographkil 
variation  of  Shavsha  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Scura  v.  r.  ^^36), 
father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  Solomon^a  aecniiaries  •  1 
Kings  iv,3) ;  elsewhere  called  Shavsha  (1  Chrrm.  x\iu. 
16),  etc. 

Shi'Bhak  (Heb.  Shuhak\  pt^  [so  the  margin. 
but  the  text  has  Shushak'  or  Shothak',  p^ST^tS^ ;  ise^L 
^vaaKifi ;  Vulg.  Sesac),  a  king  of  £g>'pt  contemporafr 
with  Jeroboam,  to  whom  he  gave  an  asylum  when  be 
fled  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  was  indica- 
tive of  his  politic  disposition  to  encourage  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  neighboring  kingdom,  the  growth  of  whick 
under  David  and  Solomon,  was  probaUy  re^ranied  by 
the  kings  of  Egypt  with  some  alarm.  After  Jefubowa 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  his  sugges- 
tion, Shishak  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  B.C.  971, 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and,  after  harin^ 
taken  the  fortified  places,  advanced  against  Jenisateoi. 
Satisfied  with  the  submission  of  Rehobuam,  and  with 
the  immense  spoils  of  the  Temple,  the  king  of  Egypt 
withdrew  without  imposing  any  onerous  condicioitf 
upon  the  humbled  grandson  of  David  (xiv,  25l  i6;  S 
Chron.  xii,  2-9).  (The  imporunce  of  this  connectioa 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  annals  justifies  a 
full  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  we  give  largetv 
from  Poolers  article  in  Smith's  J)i<H.  of  the  BiUe.}  Se« 
JuDAH,  Kingdom  op. 

I.  Name,— We  see  above  an  uncertainty  in  the  He^ 
brew  form  of  Shishak's  name.    Josephus  Gnecises  the 

name  as  Sutacut  (Sot'«ar9c< 

iljHO  2_0  ^«/.vii,  5,  3;  vUi,  7,  8).  He 
U<*L  ^^^M  has  generidlv  been  reoognised 
^Jt^     Jtl   ^      as  the  Sesonchig  (£cofc7x«c)  «»< 

Manetho,  and  the  SkesSettk  «>r 

Shethonk  I  of  the  monnoKou. 

MjMj      Tf'  ~   i'     first  sovereign   of  the  Bobas- 

Ll  Jxl     T  T  T       *^^**»  ^^  twenty-secoiid,  dynasty. 

^^       I.I.I       Tijg   accompanying  cartoucb- 

es  pttsBUi  Ilia  name  a^  vrir- 
ten  in  hieroglyphics.  The  lU- 
lowing  is  a  transcnptioo  »d 
translation  of  the  secufid  oval. 
Cartouches  of  Shishak.   containing  more  paninilar^ 
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Ir  his  royal  title, 
which  readi)  Amt' 
ntta  SheMheak^  L  e. 
« Sacred  to  Shi- 
sbak." 

II.  History, — In 
order  to  render  the 


(3 


31 


A  m 


m      aA 


Hieroglyph  of  Shivhak. 


following  observations  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  history  of  Eg\*pt  before  the  accession 
i>r  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  the  Theban  line  or  Ba- 
rneses family  (the  twentieth  dynasty),  two  ro3'al  houses 
apfiear  to  have  arisen.    At  Thebes  the  high-priests  of 
Amen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at  last  took  the  re- 
pal  title,  and  in  Lower  £g>'pt  a  Tanitic  dynasty  (Ma- 
netho*8  twenty-first)  seems  to  have  gained  royal  pow- 
er.    But  it  is  possible  that  there  was  but  one  line 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty -second  dynasties, 
and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to  the  twen- 
ty-tirst.     The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which  She- 
shenk I  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure.    Mr.  Birch's 
discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of  the  family  are 
Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian  origin.     Shiahak^  P^*^^)  ^^V  ^ 
compared  with  Shethak,  'i\^^t  ^  name  of  Babylon  (rash- 
ly thought  to  be  for  Babel  by  ^Atbash");  Usarken  has 
been  compared  with  Sargon,  and  Tekerut  with  Tiglath 
in  Tiglath-pileser.    If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  th^e 
identifications,  some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third 
cited,  are  certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Namnret,  Nim- 
riMl,  which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
affurd  concliwive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
ctimpare  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  well  merit  the 
attention  of  Shemitic  students  (^XXIl  agypt,  Konigsdyn, 
and  KdnigAuch),    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name 
Ximrud,  and  the  designation  of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king 
of  this  line,  otherwise  a  general  in  its  service),  as  "  the 
Cushite,"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from 
a  Cusbite  origin.    They  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Maahuwasha,  a  Shemitic  nation,  ap- 
parently of  Libyan^  for  Tekerut  II  as  prince  is  called 
"  i^reat  chief  of  the  Mashuwasha"  and  also  "  great  chief 
of  the  Matu^  or  mercenaries;  but  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  of  this  people.    Whether  eastern  or  western 
Ca^ihites,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  favor 
of  their  having  been  Nigritians;  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  connection  between  them  and  the  twenty-fifth 
dynanty  of  Ethiopians,  they  must  rather  be  supposed  to 
lie  of  the  eastern  branch.   Their  names,  when  not  Egyp- 
tian, are  traceable  to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the 
case,  80  far  as  we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethi- 
opia, whose  civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt 
We  find  these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  family  of 
the  high-priest  king  Her-har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  MataharcUa,  AfasakaAarata,  and 
Maten-neb,  although  the  names  of  most  of  hb  other 
Mm  and  those  of  bis  line  appear  to  be  Egyptian.    This 
i")  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic 
names  in  the  line  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  but  it 
warns  us  against  too  positive  a  conclusion.    M.  de  Rou- 
ge, instead  of  seeing  in  those  names  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond dynasty  a  Shemitic  or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to 
trace  the  line  to  that  of  the  high-priest  kings.    Manetho 
calls  the  twenty-second  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  priest -king  dynasty  bears  the  name 
Men -bast,  ^beloved  of  Bubastis."     Both  lines  used 
Shemitic  names,  and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Araen  (comp.  Etude  tur  urn  Stale  Effyptietme^  p.  203, 
'^).  This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive ;  for 
P<»licy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  the 
priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions    The  occur- 
rence of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earlier  time  may  indicate 
niithiug  more  than  Shemitic  alliances,  but  those  alli- 
•ncps  might  not  improbably  end  in  usurpation.    Lepsi- 
^  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I  from  the  tablet  of 


Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if  correct,  decides 
the  question  {XXII  agypt.  Kdnigacfyru  p.  S67-269).  In 
this,  Sheshenk  I  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Narouret,  whose  an- 
cestors, excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  ** royal  moth- 
er," not,  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  "royal  daughter"  {^tude, 
etc.,  p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and  all  but 
the  princess  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic,  names. 
But,  as  M.  de  Rougd  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be 
conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet,  though  we  think 
it  more  probable  than  he  does  (ibi€L  p.  208,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found  the 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of  much 
of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the  later  kings 
of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sovereigns  had 
a  real  or  titular  authority ;  but  before  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that  their  lines  had  been  united; 
certaiifly  towards  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
a  Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Palestine  and  capture  Gezer  (1  Kings  ix,  16).  She- 
shenk took  as  the  title  of  his  sundard  "  He  who  attains 
royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]"  (De 
Rouge,  Etude^  etc.,  p.  204 ;  Lepsius,  Koniff^uchj  xliv, 
567  A,  a).  He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of 
the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son  and  successor,  Usarken, 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perha^is 
heiress,  of  the  Tanitic  twenty-first  dynasty.  Pit>bably 
it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  capt- 
ured Gezer.  It  b  observable  that  we  trace  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced  Sheshenk,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xi,40).  Although  it  was  probably  a  constant 
practice  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to 
fugitives  of  importance,  Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have 
been  included  in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  expressly 
related  that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  an  enemy  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  venture  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  Sept.  additional  portion  of  1  Kings 
xii,as  the  narrative  there  given  seems  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  the  previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text.  In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (Sept. 
Ader)  the  Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  peo- 
ple byJoab  and  David,  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (Sept  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's  queen, 
returning  to  Idumsa  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab. 
In  the  additional  portion  of  the  former  chapter,  Jero- 
boam— already  said  to  have  fled  to  Shishak  (Sept.  Su- 
sakim) — is  married,  after  Solomon's  death,  to  Ano,  elder 
sister  of  Thekemina  the  queen.  Between  Hadad's  re- 
turn and  Solomon's  death,  probably  more  than  thirty 
years  elapeeil,  certainly  twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  two  elder  sisters?  Moreover,  Shi- 
shak's  queen,  his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  Karaft- 
ma,  which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  See 
Tahpenes. 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced 
hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of  Sulomon.  It 
was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes  that,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he  attacked  Rehoboam. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  war  are  related  in  the 
Bible :  "  In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they 
had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen;  and  the 
people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with  him  out 
of  Egypt,  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and,  the  Cushim. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  [pertained]  to  Ju- 
dah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (2  Chron.  xii,  2-4).  Shi- 
shak did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all  the  treas- 
ures of  his  city  from  Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made 
him  tributary  (ver.  5, 9-12,  es|>ecially  8).  The  narrative 
in  Kings  mentions  only  the  hivasion  and  the  exaction  (1 
Kings  xiv,  25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are 
thus  enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage — "  And  Rehobo- 
am dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam,  and  Te- 
koa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shooo,  and  AduUam,  and  Gath, 
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Profile  of  Shitfhak.     (From  ihe  onter  wall  of  the  Great 

Temple  at  Karnalc.) 

and  Mareshab,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim,  and  Lachish, 
and  Axekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which 
[are]  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  cities"  (2  Chron. 
xi,  6-10). 

Shisbak  has  left  a  reoord  of  this  expedition  sculptored 
on  the  wall  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak.  It  is  a  list 
of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled  by 
him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this  list  ChampoUion  rec- 
ognised a  name  which  he  translated  "the  kingdom  of 
Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Palestine.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  figure 
has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  conceived,  been  aUqiped  to 
reprpsent  the  king,  but  to  personify  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah (ChampoUion,  Sjfafsme  Hierogfyph,  p.  205 ;  Kosellini, 
Monumenii  Storiciy  i,  85;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgffpU  i,  37  ; 
Cory,  Chronoloffical  Inquiry^  p.  5).  See  Kkhoboam. 
The  list  of  Shishak  in  the  original  hieroglyphics  is  pub- 
lished by  Rosellini,  Monumenii  ReaU,  No.  cxJviii ;  Lep- 
sius,  DefJemaier,  Abth.  iii,  Bl.  252 ;  and  Brugsch,  Gtogr, 
Tfwckr,  ii,  Taf.  xxiv;  commented  upon  by  the  latter 
(«5»d  p.  56  sq.)  and  Dr.  Blau  {Zeitschr.  d.  deut9ch.  mor- 
gffUdntk  Gfseiisch.  xv,  293  sq.).  There  are  several  sim- 
ilar geographical  lists,  dating  for  the  most  part  during 
the  period  of  the  empire,  but  they  differ  from  this  in 
presenting  few,  if  any,  repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them 
contains  names  certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  pres- 
ent. They  are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  form- 
ing the  Egyptian  empire,  and  so  far  records  of  con- 
quest that  any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to 
whose  reign  they  belong  are  mentioned.  The  list,  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Sheshenk's,  is  of  Tboth- 
mea  III,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
comprises  many  names  of  cities  of  Palestine,  mainly  in 


the  oatskirta  of  the  Israelitish  territorr.  It  ii 
tant,  in  reference  to  this  fist,  to  state  that  Thoilii 
III,  in  bis  twenty-third  year,  had  fought  a  \mUlt  with 
confederate  nations  near  Megiddo,  whose  teiritofies  the 
list  enumerates.  The  narrative  of  the  expedition  foSj 
establishes  the  identitv  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the 
list  of  Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  koowo  ss 
the  "  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kamak**  (Birch,  ">  AonaU 
of  Thothmes  Illy"  A rckaologia  [1858];  I>e  Roaf:v,&r. 
A  rc&.  N.  S.  xi,  347  sq. ;  Brugsch,  Geogr.  Itudkr.  ii  hi 
sq.).  The  only  general  result  of  the  comparison  of  tlie 
two  lists  is  that  in  the  later  one  the  Egyptian  artirle 
is  in  two  cases  prefixed  to  foreign  names,  Nekbu  id  the 
list  of  Thothmes  III  being  the  same  as  Penakbu  ci  the 
list  of  Shishak,  and  AHmeku  of  the  former  being  the 
same  as  Pea^kma  of  the  latt«r.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  list  contains  three  classes  of  names  mainlv 
grouped  together — (1)  Levitical  and  Canaanitisb  cities 
of  Israel ;  (2)  cities  of  Judah ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  tb« 
south  of  Palestine.  The  occurrence  together  of  Levit- 
ical cities  was  obser^'ed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  evidecc 
that  Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Hchoboam.  There- 
fore it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam  to  employ 
Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other  cities  in  hU  ter- 
ritory were  perhaps  still  garrisoned  by  Behoboam's 
forces  or  held  by  the  Canaanites,  who  may  have  some- 
what recovered  their  independence  at  thia  period.  The 
small  number  of  cities  identified  in  the  actual  tenitofy 
of  Rehoboam  is  explained  by  the  erasure  at  fooiucD 
names  of  the  part  of  the  list  where  they  oecar.  The 
identification  of  some  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of  f^rtat 
interest  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to  be  fcsnd 
that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be  made  in  their  pen 
of  the  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  empire  passed  througli  nortbeni 
Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably  unable  to  auaek  the 
Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Palest ine  tDd 
the  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border  Egypt,  knowing  tbss 
the  Arabs  would  interpose  an  effectual  reaistaDoe  to  ii>y 
invader  of  Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  aooordin|Hy  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we  msv 
infer  this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow. 

III.  Ckrxmology, — The  reign  of  Shishak  offentbefint 
determined  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  hiv 
tory.  Its  chronology  must  therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  dstt 
for  the  chronology  of  the  dynast}*,  continued  as  far  ss 
the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  scioomKir  of 
Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  of  the 
latter.     See  Zkrah. 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the  twenty- 
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thtid  7«ar  of  Uavken  II  oocun  on  the  roonuments,  it  U 
reasoomble  to  suppuee  that  the  sam  of  the  third,  fourth, 
tnd  fifth  reigns  should  be  twenty-nine  yean  instead  of 
twenty-live,  K6  being  easily  changed  to  K£  (Lepsius, 
KOniff$lmck,  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepsius's  arrangement, 
our  Tekerut  I,  for  instance,  being  the  same  as  his. 

The  syncbronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon  and  that 
of  Shisbak  and  Kehoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed,  as  shown 
in  the  article  Chronology.  Lepsius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  twenty-first  year,  correcting  ChampoUi- 
on,  who  had  been  followed  by  Buiisen  and  others  (XXII 
SgjfpL  Komfftdjfn.  p.  272,  note  1).  It  must  therefore  be 
supposed  that  the  invasion  of  Judah  took  place  in  the 
twentieth,  and  not  in  the  twenty-firtt,  year  of  Shishak. 
The  first  year  of  Shishak  would  thus  about  correspond 
to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Solomon,  and  the  twentieth  to 
the  fifth  of  Rehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  difiicnlt 
to  determine.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in  Cbron- 
iclea,  that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zerah  took  place 
early  in  the  reign  of  the.  king  of  Judah.  It  is  mentioned 
before  an  event  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  af- 
terwaids  we  read  that  **  there  was  no  [more]  war  unto 
the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa"  (2  Chron. 
XV.  19).  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  account 
of  Baasha's  coming  up  against  Judah  "  in  the  six  and 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa'*  (xvi,  1).  The  latter 
two  dates  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  from  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  nnless  we  can  read  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  for  Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year 
of  Asa,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  £lah,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  war 
with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usar- 
ken  II.  The  probable  identification  of  Zerah  is  consid- 
ered under  that  name.    See  Egypt. 

Shit'rai*  (U^h,  8hUray% '*':}^t  [marg.  Skirtaif% 
"^3*7^11  "*y  deemtms, or decitwe;  Sept.  ^arpat  v.  r.  'Aeap- 
riac)t  A  Sharonite  who  had  charge  of  David's  herds  feed- 
ing in  Sharon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).     RC.  1048. 

Shlttdh  (nxc,  Skiltah,  for  nnSlS,  skintdh,  proper- 
ly the  tkomtf^  if  Heb.  [see  below] ;  i.  q.  the  Arabic  Sunti 
only  once  in  the  sing.  Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Sept.  srt^^oCf  Vulg./»- 
iwa ;  A.  v. "  Shittah-tree^)  or  Shittim  (D'^ttlb,  ShUUm, 
plur.  of  the  same,  ased  with  S9,  iU,  tree  or  toood;  Sept. 

cunrrroCf  ^uig.  seftm),  a  tree,  generally  regarded  as  the 
acacia,  the  wood  of  which  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  boards  and 
pillars  being  made  of  it;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  staves  for  carrying  it,  the  table  of  show-bread  with 
its  staves,  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  altar  of 
incense  with  their  respective  staves,  were  also  construct- 
ed out  of  this  wood  (see  Exod.  ch.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  xxxviii).  In  Isa.  xli,  19  the  same  tree  is  men- 
tioned with  the  *' cedar,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as 
one  which  God  would  plant  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Heb.  term  (Htt^p)  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 
other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word,  the  3 
being  dropped ;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by  Cel- 
sius, it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term  also  comes  from 
the  Egyptian,  the  true  Arabic  name  for  the  acacia  be- 
ing lutradk  (ffierob.  i,  608).  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  acacia  is  Mont,  a<mi,  or  tanth.  See  Jablonski  (jOputc, 
i,  261),  Rossius  (EtymoL  jEgypL  p.  278),  and  Prosper  Al- 
pinus  {Hcmt,  ^gifpt.  p.  6),  who  thns  speaks  of  this  tree : 
"■  The  acacia,  which  the  Egyptians  call  tant,  grows  in 
localities  in  Egypt  remote  from  the  sea,  and  laige  quan- 
tities of  this  tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Si- 
nai, overhanging  the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications,  especially 
from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree  occurs  in  Egypt 
which  so  well  answera  to  the  required  characters.  These 
tiees  grow  to  the  size  of  amnlberiy-tree,  and  spread 
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their  branches  aloft."  ^  The  acacia-tree,"  myn  Dr.  Shaw, 
"•  being  by  much  the  largest  and  most  common  tree  in 
these  deserts  (Arabia  Petrsa),  we  have  some  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  shittim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the 
acacia,  especially  as  its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell, 
for  the  thit4<ik  tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli,  19,  joined  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  fragrant  shrubs."  Bruce,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that  "  the  acacia  seems  the  only 
indigenous  tree  in  the  Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the 
Saiel;  from  it  proceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with 
an  axe.  This  gum  chiefly  comes  from  Arabia  Petnoa, 
where  these  trees  are  most  numerous."  Kitto  savs  the 
required  species  is  found  in  either  the  Acacia  gummife' 
ra  or  in  the  A .  SeyeU,  or  rather  in  both.  They  both  grow 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  that  region  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  fur  forty  years,  and  both  supply 
products  which  must  have  rendered  them  of  much  val* 
ue  to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability  is  that 
the  A,Seyal  supplied  the  shittim  wood,  if,  indeed,  the 
name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in  general.  This  tree 
grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  So  M. 
Bov^  **  Le  lendemain,  en  traversant  le  Yood^  (Wady) 
Schen,  je  vis  un  grand  uombre  d'i4  cada  Seyal }  cet  artoe 
s'el^ve  k  la  hauteur  de  vingt  k  vingt^inq  pieds.  Les 
Arabes  font  avec  son  bois  du  charbon  qu'ils  vont  vendre 
k  Suez."  The  A.  Sfjtal  is  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Boye,  Votfage  da  Cain  au 
Mont  Sinatf  A  mi,  dea  Scienc  Xat.  1834,  sec.  ser.  i,  166 ; 
Stanley,  Sin,  and  Pal  p.  20,  69,  298).  These  trees  are 
more  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine,  though  thete 
is  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wadjf 
SeycU,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acacia-trees 
there.  The  A,  Segal,  like  the  A,  Arabica,  yields  the 
well-known  substance  called  gum-arabic,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  thinks  is  to  be  traced  the 
use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  Heb.  noun  Shittim,  "  The 
wild  acacia  {Mimosa  Niloticd),  under  the  name  of  Sint" 
the  same  writer  says  (i6tdL  p.  20),  *'  everywhere  represents 
the  *  seneh'  or '  senna*  of  the  burning  bush."  But  neither 
of  these  conjectures  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  another  species,  the  A,  torfilis,  com- 
mon on  Mount  Sinai.  Although  none  of  the  above- 
named  trees  are  sufliciently  large  to  yield  planks  ten 
cubits  long  by  one  and  a  hdlf  cubits  wide,  which  we  are 
told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxxvi,  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia  that 
grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A.serisaa,  which  would  sup- 
ply boards  of  the  required  size.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever  grew  in  the  penin- 
sula of  SinaL  And  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  such  negative  evidence,  still  it  is 
probable  that  *Hhe  boards"  (Q'^l^'^PO)  ^^^  supplied 
by  one  of  the  other  acacias.  There  is»  however,  no  ne- 
cessity to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  Vl^i?  (jUrtsh) 
to  "  a  single  plank."  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  6  the  same  word,  in 
the  singidar  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective  sense  to 
**  the  deck"  of  a  ship  (oomp^  our  "  on  board").  The  ^- 
resh  of  the  tabernacle,  therefore,  may  denote  "  two  or 
more  boards  joined  together,"  which,  from  being  thus 
united,  may  have  been  expressed  by  a  singular  noun. 
These  acacias,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tropical 
plants,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tree  (Robinia 
pseudo-^Koda)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  suborder.  The  true  acacias,  most 
of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood  (oomp.  Pliny, 
ff,  y.  iii,  19;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  6,  1),  belong  to  the 
order  Leguminosay  suborder  Mimosea,  Livingstone 
{Trav.  in  8.  Africa,  abridged  ed.,  p.  77)  thinks  the  A, 
giraffa  (camel-thorn)' supplied  the  wood  for  the  taber- 
nacle, etc  **  It  is,"  he  adds,  "^  an  imperishable  wood, 
while  that  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  shittim 
{A,  NiloHea)  wants  beauty  and  ^oon  decayt."~Kitto; 
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Smith.  But  th«re  li  no  mOtaix  that  Uik  Iim  growi 
III  Anbk.  Hie  A .  Stj/al  U  tha  onlir  timW  ttec  of  •nj' 
Hize  ia  Che  AnbUn  dewrt.  U  ia  agnuled  >nd  m; 
thorny  tree,  somewhit  like  the  tatittiy  htnthatn  in  iu 
bsliit  or  growth,  but  much  larger.  It  flouriahea  in  the 
ilrieu  ailuaiiont,  uid  it  scitteted  over  the  whuke  of  the 


vines  which  open  oa  the  Deul  Sea  at  Engedi,  and  all 
along  its  weeiem  shores.  Several  places  on  the  euteni 
ghiire  also  derive  their  names  from  its  presence  See 
8H1TT1II.  The  wood  ia  very  hard  and  clnee-gnined, 
>'erv  much  resembling  that  of  the  yellow  locust,  c^  a 
tliie  orsnge-brown  colur,  wiih  a  darker  heart,  and  admi- 
nlily  silspted  fur  cabinet-work.  lea  leaves  are  small 
and  pinnaie,  and  in  spring  it  it  cohered  with  its  round 
tulls  of  vellow  bknaoma,  which  grow  in  clusien  round 
rhe  branches,  like  liule  bails  uf  fibre.  Tbe  bark  is  yeK 
i<>w  and  tnooth,  like  that  of  the  ailantus.  It  is  puwer- 
fttily  astringent,  and  ia  used  by  the  Bedawin  for  tanning 
yellow  leather.  The  branches  are  often  cut  by  the  ni' 
tires  for  making  chsrooal,  but  liie  cameli  browse  on 
them  when  young  and  tender.  The  bark  exude*  a 
gum,  tbe  gwtt^aratic  of  eommeroe,  not  only  by  inci- 
tiona,  but  apontaneoualy,  which  the  Arabs  collect  for  ssie 
and  occaaionally  employ  for  food.  They  alao  >ay  that 
it  allay*  tbirat.  See  Tnatram,  Nal,  HuL  o/lAt  Biilt, 
p.  390  sq.     Sea  Thohm, 


Acacia  of  the  Desert  (Ataeia  SeuiU),  with  Flower  and 

Fruit 

Bhittah  (ravii  plur.  y^^'i}  meant  in  Chaldee  a 
Untotttria.  Thus,  tbepasaage  iu  Isa.  xxx,f<,  *^CD  ^9 
hpn,  "Noted  in  a  book,"  ia  rendered  by  the  Targum 
OlOl  ^BOI  ^aO  i?l,  "  Regialer  it  on  the  lines  of 
the  book."  The  paaaage  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  v,  18, 
'•  His  cheeks  are  like  beds  of  balaam,"  is  rendered  ISTS 
.KBOa  rsa  ^uoi  T'OI  V^^D  "^Csa,  i.  e.  "  were  writ- 
ten (vit.  tbe  two  tablet  of  slniie  which  he  gare  to  his 
people)  in  ten  rows,  resemblinit  the  rowe  or  beda  in 
tbe  garden  of  balaam."  The  Uasorites  denote  with 
ShiUah  a  series  or  catalogue  of  wordg — a  register  of 
things  of  the  some  import,  at  a  number  of  verses,  paira, 
words,  which  are  alike  either  in  vowel-pointa  or  letters. 
That,  thajr  juted  dom  a  lift  of  pain  af  wovda  whkh 
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oocor  one*,  bat  tbe  tint  of  wbich  cmuidawti  vith 
a  lamed,  vis.  ob^9  Tinxb  (Gen.  xrii,  8),  -^zn 
"i^nia  (Exod.  xvi,  IS) ;  01  Ibey  give  oa  a  lial  of  ilnitr- 
eight  words  which  respectively  have  in  ooe  ioasm 
only  the  accent  on  the  penaltima,  at  n:i1  (Uco.  irin, 
80),  pnxi  <j(jii,  6),  nSDI  (Uv,  XV,  15),  oiti  or  iksy 
give  a  liat  of  worda  which,  on  tbe  contiary,  oODr  only 
once  with  the  accent  on  the  ultima,  at  n^n  (GoLini. 
!1),  nrn  (zxx,  1),  Ml^  (itli,  S3},  etc  See  Bunrf 
TSitriai,  m  Cornmmlariiu  MatKtrtlicia,  p.  iiS ;  Lerrti, 
Mauorrlh  lia~Mattarelt  (ed.  Gimbarg),  p.  !0i,i1": 
Frenadorlf,  Mattortt  Magaa,  p.  B81  aq. ;  id.  OdUhtp- 
Oi^ta,  §  30,  p.  Mi  S  872,  p.  61,  ITl ;  %  STS,  p.  61,  i:t 
(B.P.) 

Bhlt'tlni  (HebL  with  (he  art.  iiaA-Sl^ta»,  zrvrr^ 
At  acacioM;  Sept.  Samiv;  in  the  Piupbefa.  tA  *)•■• 
vo;  Vulg.  Stiiim,  Abet-talim'),  a  designatko  railw 
than  proper  name  of  at  least  two  iitflitira  in  FaksUM. 
See  Shotah. 

1.  The  place  of  Israel'a  CDcanpment  bawttn  il» 
cooqueat  of  the  Transjoidanic  faigfalands  and  the  pat- 
lage  of  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxiiii,  49;  xxv,  1:  Jnk. 
ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 1  Mic  vi,  &).  Iu  full  name  appmi  n  ta 
given  in  tbe  first  of  these  paeaagea — Abti  CiZX)  laA- 
Sliitlim — "  the  meadow  or  moist  place  of  the  ae»™.' 
See  ABE[/-BwrmM.  It  waa  "  in  the  Arfnth-Uoab,  by 
Jordan-Jericho:"  such  it  the  andent  formula  lepcsiiil 
over  snd  over  again  (Numb,  xxii,  1;  xxri,  S;  ««. 
IS;  xiciiil,4S,49);  (hat  U  to  aay,  it  was  in  i£e  AnM 
or  Jordan  valley,  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  pan  vl  ilK 
Arabsb  which  belonged  to  and  bore  tbe  riame  of  Uostt 
where  the  streams  which  descend  frtun  the  eann 
mountains  and  force  their  winding  way  tbmngb  ibt 

,  Sn/al,  Sum,  and  Sidr  trees,  aucb  aa  ia  noarinbed  Iw  ibt 
atnama  of  the  Wad?  Kelt  and  the  Ain  Suliia  da  tin 
oppoaite  side  of  the  river.  See  Uoab.  It  waa  in  iW 
ahade  and  the  tropical  beat  of  these  ac 
tbe  people  were  seduced  tc  ^  " 
peor  by  the  Midianit 


I  forth  the  army,  nnder  the  lierce  Fl 


cense  (xx^i,  1-12).  It  was  from  tbe  camp  at  Skhtia 
that  Joshua  tent  out  tbe  qites  acrota  thr  rrver  to  Jai- 
cho  (Josh,  ii,  1).— Smith,  Tristram  thinks  tbst  ■'ik 
situation  of  X^^erru  [of  which  be  give*  a  view]  altk 
northern  margin  of  the  oatia  (the  Uh5r  «t-Seiiani),ti^ 
ita  tnanby  verdure,  unmistakably  identify  it  with  Alw^ 
thittim"  (i^iwi  o/ />r(»/,  p.  G26). 

a.  A''valley"(bln3,iH{al(i^wiiiter4oTT*nt)ofSiiiU>ii'. 
or  Wa^  Stml.ta  it  would  now  be  called,  uf  Joel  I  lii- 
18),  can  bardly  be  tbe  same  spot  as  that  d«mM 
above,  as  it  muat  certainly  hare  been  west  of  ibt  Jf- 
dan,  and  probably  in  the  neighborhood  arjemalRB.ii- 
though  the  particular  vale  cannot  now  be  dittiggokkiiL 
Tbe  name  ia  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  app^iirt 
— "  acada  vale"  denoting,  perbapo,  aa  that  tree  delifiat 
in  ■  dry  soil,  an  arid,  unfruitful  vale. 

ShlvB.     See  Sivi. 

SMva-Narayanala.    See  Siva~Nakataiuu. 

Shivarmxtl,  in  UindU  mythology,  iaa  f«Minl  «»■ 
brated  In  the  monib  of  March  in  honor  of  Sin,  ia 
which  tbe  groaseat  indecencies,  accompanied  with  !•*■ 
civioua  songs,  are  publicly  perpetrated  wiiboiu  (b<vk> 
ing  or  offending  observers,  siiKX  everything  of  llickiai 
ia  regarded  aa  highly  pleating  lo  the  god.  Tbe  \jb- 
ga  (q.v.),  Siva's  most  eminent  rrmbol,!*  piefcnU.' 
dedicated  and  sold  at  this  featiraL 

Bhi'za  (Heb.  Shaa',  XI^,  pethafH  ^faiifar.-  SfM. 
Xi^o,  V.  r.  ^a,  'Gin,  etc)'  a  Reubenitr,  faibcr  ofAJi- 
na  (q.  v.),  one  uf  David's  wsiiiore  { 1  Chroo.  a,  «> 
RC.  ante  I04S. 

Bbo'Ji  (H«U  id.  »it},a  cry  tat  lid|s  w  rKi,«tt- 
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€rai;  SepL  Xowi  v.  r.  Sow^;  Vulg.  fyranm)^  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  only  in  Ez^k.  xxiii,  28,  in  connec- 
tion with  Pekod  and  Koa.    The  three  apparently  de- 
note difltricta  of  Anyria  with  which  the  southern  king- 
dom of  Jodah  had  been  intimately  cunnected,  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punishment.     The 
I*eshiu>-Syriac  has  Ludj  that  is,  Lydia ;  while  the  Ara- 
bic of  the  London  Polyglot  has  Sut^  and  Lud  occupies 
the  place  of  Koa.    Rashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
^  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers,  princes, 
and  ruleral"    This  rendering  must  have  been  traditional 
at  the  time  of  Aquila  (twivKiwrtiQ  Kai  rvpawoQ  Kai 
cofov^ioc)  and  Jerome  {nobilesj  tyraumi,  H  principes). 
<«e8enius  {Tkesaur,  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  con- 
text requires  the  words  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  FOrst,  on  the  same  ground, 
maintains  the  contrary  (  UcmdwlK  s.  v.  9'^p  ).     Those 
who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Job  xxxiv,  19  (A  V.  *^  rich")  and  Isa.  xxxii, 
5  ( A.  y.  *'  bountiful**),  where  it  signilies  rich,  liberal,  and 
staods  in  the  latter  passage  in  parallelism  with  ^^^^ 
naMbf  by  which  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  which  is  else- 
where rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  prince"  (  Prov.  xvii,  7  ) 
and  "*  noble"  (viii,  16).    But  a  consideration  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  (Ezek.  xxiii,  28),  where  the  captains 
and  rulers  of  the  Anyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned, 
and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
playing  upon  tlM  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in  xxvii, 
10 ;  XXX,  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  Pe- 
kod,  Shoa,  and  Roa  are  proper  names  also ;  but  nothing 
further  can  be  skid.     The  only  name  which  has  been 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  As- 
»yTia,  mentioned  by  Pliny, "  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Ganga- 
roela,  and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.    Bochart 
(  Pkaleff,  iv,  9 )  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  K^^tO, 
^ku'd,  a  rock.-<rSmith.    See  KoA. 

ShoalK  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  South,  was  bom  in  Juniata  County,  Pa., 
July  17,  1823,  and  was  converted  Aug.  28,  isii.  In 
March,  1848,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1857,  he  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1866  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death.  May  26,  1871. 
(See  Mtmntti  of  Amtual  Cot^trmoet  of  the  'jf.  E.  Ck^ 
Houth,  1872,  p.  648. 

Sho'bab  (Heb.  8hobah%  SS'luS,  rebeUioui,  as  in 
Jer.  ill,  14, 21 ;  Isa.  Ivii,  17 ;  Sept.  hafidfi  v.  r.  lovpdp, 
etc.  >,  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

X.  Apparently  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  bv  his  first  wife  Azubah  (1 
ChroiL  ii,  18).     KC  post  1874. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  sons  of  David  bora  in  Jem- 
•alem  (2  Sam.  v,  14;  2  Chron.  iii,  5;  xiv,  4).  B.C. 
post  1044. 

Sho'bach  (Heh.  Shobak',  ^^^^i  expamion;  Sept. 
£ta»,i3<»  V.  r.  £a/3dx;  Vulg.  Soback)^  the  general  of 
llaitarezer  king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  summoned  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates against  the  Hebrews  after  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites  before  the 
i;«tes  of  Rabbah.  He  was  met  by  David  in  person,  who 
cnnsed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him  at  Helam.  The 
battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Syrians.  Sho- 
bach  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x,  15- 
IK).  aai084.  In  the  paraUel  passage  (1  Chron.  xix, 
16,  18)  be  is  called  Shopkackf  and  by  Joaephus  Sabecus 
{^6^wK,Ant.  vii,  6, 8).— Smith. 

Sho'bai  [some  8kobal'\  (Heb.  8hobay%  ^"M  [but 
always  in  pause,  as  ^SV],  taking  captive  [Gesen.],  or 
glorious  [Fttrst];  Sept,  £M/3at  v.  r.  ra/3i,  etc),  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Levitical  family  of  doorkeepers  of  the 


Temple,  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze« 
rubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vii,  45).    B.a  long  ante  586. 

Sho'bal  (Heb.  Shobal%  ^3*1^,  >>iomi^,  or  a  thooi 
[Gesen.],  or  tDonderinff  [FUrst] ;  SepU  £«tf/3aX  or  Sov- 
/3a\  V.  r.  £ii>/3ap),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  20;  I  Chron.  i,  88).  He  was  the  father 
of  five  sons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  28;  1  Chron.  i,  40),  and  one 
of  the  aboriginal  **  dukes"  or  sheiks  of  Edom  ( Gen. 
xxxvi,  29).     &a  post  1968. 

2.  Fint  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Hur  the  son  of 
Caleb  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  became  the  founder 
C' father")  of  Kiijath-jeariro  (1  Chron.  ii,  50).  B.C 
cir.  161 2.  He  is  evidentlv  the  same  mentioned  as  father 
of  Reaiah  (q.  v.)  among  the  descendants  (**  sons")  of  Ju- 
dah in  1  Chron.  iv,  I,  2. 

Sho'bek  (HeU  Skobek%  r^y^^JortaJdng  [Gesen.], 

or  free  [FUrst] ;  SepL  Sui/S^c  v.  r.  '0/3^jc,  etc.),  one  of 
the  chief  Israelites  who  ugned  Kehemiah's  covenant 
(Neh.  X,  24).     KC  446. 

Shober,  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  bora 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1756.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  careful  Christian  education,  he  early  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  desired  to 
gain  satisfiictory  evidence  that  he  had  been  bom  fsom 
above.  He  united  with  the  Moravian  Church  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  and  entered  heartily  into  everything  tend- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  After  reaching  fifty  years  of  age  he 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  min- 
istry, and  entered  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the 
fall  of  1810  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  immediately  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Salem.  Here  he  continued  laboring  with  seal  and 
fidelity  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
red June  27, 1888.  Mr.  Shober  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  iu 
president  in  1825,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  to 
prepare  a  hymn-book  and  catechism.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1825  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  directors 
which  adopted  the  incipient  measures  for  the  formation 
of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  left  it  three 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Shober  prepared  two  vol- 
umes for  the  press — a  translation  from  Stilling,  entitled 
Scenes  in  the  World  of  Spirits  (Baltimore,  1818, 12mo) : 
— A  Comprehensive  A  conunt  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  Churchy  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  141. 

Shont>i  (Heh.  Shobi%  ^3V,  probably  another  form 

for  Shobai  [q.  v.] ;  SepL  Ovurfii ;  Vulg.  SeW),  a  son  of 
Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  27),  and  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Maha- 
nairo  on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  to  offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  David's  old  friend  Nahash ;  and  the  bond  be- 
tween them  was  strong  enough  to  survive,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  insults  of  Hanun  (who  was  probably  his  broth- 
er), and,  on  the  other,  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Rabbah.  &C  1028.  Joeephus  calls  him  Siphar  (£i- 
^op),  ^  chief  (jSwdarfic)  of  the  Ammonitish  country" 
(A  nt,  vii,  9, 8).— Smith. 

Sho'^cho  (2  Chron.  xzviii,  18),  or  fittio'oo  (xi,  7). 
SeeSocHa 

Sbo'ohoh  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1).    See  Sochoh. 

Shook  OF  Corn  (W*^*?*,  gadish,  a  heap;  hence 
sometimes  «a  tomb,"  as  in  'job  xxi,  82),  a  "stack" 
(Exod.  xxii,  6  [Heb.  6])  of  grain  reaped  (Judg.  xv,  5-, 
Job  V,  26).    See  Aoricultubb. 

Shookley,  James  A,  a  Methodist  Epiaoopal  minia* 
ter,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1809.     He  was  con- 
verted at  twelve  years  of  age,  obtained  license  to  preacYk 
in  1840,  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Misasaippi  Confer- 
ence in  1841,  and  appointed  to  the  Paulding  Circuit;  ux 
1842,  to  the  Decatur  arcuit;  in  1843,  to  the  Whit«ean4 


SHODELETH  1 

ClrCQit,  where  tie  died,  SepL  IS,  1844.    He  iru  ■  hilb- 

ful  preacher  uid  pucor,  ud  hi*  deitb  waa  ■  ligiui  tri- 

luupb.     See  Miuala  of  A  maiai  Con/erenca,  lii,  689. 

Shodoleth,  in  HiodO  mythok^?,  ia  ■  place  in  the 

■.nitj  of  everj' city  where   ■      ■     ■  •      ■ 


itlDg 


king. 


tbat  poaidon  denied  lo 


le  overseer  of  auch  ■  place,  and 

in  the  honor  of  being 
H  the  boy'i  mother  wia  unable  to  pay  the 
'  ihat  privilege.  T ' 
piouB  action  ao  movea  tne  goda  tnat  they  restored 
king  to  hia  rorraer  honors,  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
graded in  order  (hat  hia  disposilion  might  be  put  to  the 
proof.— Tolhner,  Wdrlaii.  d.  MglhoL  a.  v. 

Bboa  (^SJ,  idol,  to  called  from  /attinitig  on  the 
foot,  everywhere  so  rendered,  ercept  once  [lea.  xi,  16], 
"  dryahod :"  but  in  Deul.  itiiiii,  25  irjp,  miiiSl,  which 
probably  nieina a ioj^,  aa  elsewhere  ["lock,"  Neh.iii,8, 
6. 13,  l-i,  IB;  Cant.  V,  &];  vrtHina),  properly  aniadaL 
It  does  not  aecm  probable  that  the  root-coverings  of  the 
Hebrews  diSered  much  from  those  ased  in  EKypti  '■- 
cepting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater  rouKhness  of 
their  country  they  were  usually  of  more  aiibsUntial 
make  and  materials  The  Egyptian  sandals  varied 
alightly  in  form :  those  worn  by  the  u[ipeT  clasMs,  and 
by  women,  were  naually  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the 
end  like  our  skates  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slippers  at 
the  present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-katea  and  papyrus-stalks  or 
other  similar  materials,  and  soroetitncs  of  leather;  and 
were  frequently  lined  with  cloth  on  which  the  figure  of 
*  eapdve  waa  painted,  that  humiliating  position  being 
considered  suited  to  the  enemies  of  [heir  country,  whom 
they  hated  and  despised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews 
adopl«d  this  practice ;  but  the  idea  wliii:h  it  expressed, 


■ioK  theii 


to  them  (Josh,  x,  !4).  Those  of  th< 
wen  in  the  babil  of  wearing  sandals  oFUn  preferred 
walking  hareluoted.  Shoes,  or  low  l>iot».  are  aometimes 
found  at  Thebea;  but  these  are  believed  by  Sir  J.  (i. 
Wilkineon  to  have  been  of  late  date  and  to  have  belong- 
ed to  Greeka,  since  no  persona  are  represented  in  the 
paintingB  as  wearing  them  exoept  foreigners.     They 

by  thongs,  which 
pBRsed  through 
small  loops  on  ei- 
ther side,and  were 
principally  uaed. 


Assyrian  Shoe 


u  by  natives,  especially 


Etmria,  by  vri 
en  (Wilkinson, 

Sli-Ml).     The  Assyrian  monumenta  renresent  sh 

of  a  similar  character,  but  wi 

The  nse  of  shoes  was  by  no  mi 

the  (ireeke  and  Romans.  The  Hi 
resented  without  shoes  when  armed  for  battle.  Socra- 
tes, Phocion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefooL  The 
Roman  slaves  had  no  shoe*.  The  covering  of  the  feet 
was  removed  before  rtclining  at  meala.  People  in  grief 
(as,  for  instance,  at  funerals)  frequently  went  barefooted. 
The  Raman  shoes  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which 
the  mere  sole  of  a  shoe  wu  attached  to  the  jole  of  the 
foot  by  ties  or  hands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or 
the  instep  {lalta,  crijiida,  loccat),  and  Chose  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according;  as  they  covered 
the  ankles,  Che  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  calaa- 
moWa  of  the  latter  kind,  L  e.  to  shoes  and  boots  as  dis- 
tinguished from  aandals  and  slippers,  the  term  oilcni 
was  applied  in  its  proper  and  restricted  sense.  There 
were  also  other  varieties  of  the  calcmi,  according  to  its 
adaptation  to  particular  professions  or  modes  of  life. 
Thus  the  caliga  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers,  the 
pen  by  laborers  and  rustics,  and  the  cotkunui  by  tra- 
gsdians,  honters,  and  horaemen.    The  ealeri  probably 


Soman  Sboea  br  Women. 

did  not  much  differ  from  onr  shoes,  and  are  exempliM 
in  a  painting  at  Herculanenm,  which  rfpreaemi  a  fiaiaii 
wearing  bracelets,  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panChn-'i  (tin. 
while  she  is  in  the  aCtiCode  of  dancing  and  playing  la 
the  cymbals.  On  the  other  band,  a  marble  font  is  tk 
British  Uuseum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  mao'i  dn. 


Roman  Shoe  for 


Both.ths  sole  and  CbeDpperlcatherareCliickandXmc. 
The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes  betwesn  il>^ 
great  and  Che  second  toe  as  a  sandaL     The  fonn  mi 
color  of  Che  ealceui  indicated  rank  and  office.     Enmui 
senatorswore  high  shoes, like 
buskins, fastened  in  front  with  . 
four  black  Chongs,  and  adorn-  % 
ed  with  a  smaU  creacent. 
Among  the  calcei  worn  by 
senators,  those  called  msUA, 
■    ■         .mbUncelothe 


scales  of  the  red  mullet,  were 
particularly  admired,  aa  well 
as  others  called  alata,  because 


Boman  HiU-buut. 


Culain  scriptural  usages  connected  wich  ihai*  if- 
serve  especial  DOCice.  In  tianaferring  a  poMoim  a 
domain  it  waa  customary  to  deliver  a  sandal  (Rulh  'n,Tv 
aa  in  onr  Middle  Ages  a  glove.  Hence  the  adioi  of 
chrowing  down  a  aboe  upon  a  region  or  teiriioiT  wu  ■ 
symbol  uf  occnpancy.  So  Pia.  Ix,  10,  "  L'pm  liw  bad 
of  Edom  do  I  cast  my  sandal,"  i.  e.  I  passeeg,  mxv!  "■ 
claim  it  as  my  own.  In  Ruth,  as  above,  the  dcKniii; 
of  a  sandal  signified  that  the  next  of  kin  craiufentdB 
another  a  sacred  obligation,  and  be  was  beo»  <»W 
"sandal-Inosed."  A  sandal  thong  (Gen.  xiv,X<),vrnii 
sandals  themselree  (Ames  i!,  6 ;  riii,  6),  an  put  lix  ■>.*- 
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thing  wortlikas  or  of  little  value;  which  is  petfectly  in- 
lelligiUe  to  tbnM  who  have  witneased  the  extemporar 
\    moos  uMumer  iu  which  a  man  will  shape  two  pieces  of 
•    hide  and  fatten  them  with  thongs  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  thus  fabricating  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  sandals 
~     vhich  would  be  dear  at  a  penny.    It  was  undoubtedly 
the  custom  to  take  off  the  sandals  on  holy  ground,  in 
the  act  of  worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
Hence  the  command  to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet 
under  such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Josh,  v,  15). 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  East — an 
Orieiiul  taking  off  bis  shoe  in  cases  in  which  a  Euro- 
pean would  remove  his  hat  (see  Hackett,  lUuslratioru  of 
iScript.  p.  66).     The  shoes  of  the  modem  Orientals  are, 
bowever,  ouide  to  slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  sandalS)  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.    This  operation  was  usually  performed  by  ser^ 
vants;  and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the  sandals  of  an- 
other became  a  familiar  symbol  of  servitude  (Mark  i,  7 ; 
Luke  iii,  16 ;  John  i,  27 ;  Acts  xiii,  25).    So,  also,  when  a 
man's  sandals  had  been  removed,  they  were  usually  left 
111  charge  of  a  servant.    In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ing servants  are  represented  with  their  master's  san- 
dals on  their  arm :  it  thus  became  another  conventional 
mark  of  a  servile  condition  to  bear  the  sandals  of  an- 
other (Matt,  iii,  11).     The  terms  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  removal  of  the  shoe  (V^Hi  Deut.  xxv,  10;  Isa.  xx, 
2;  and  S)^^,  Euth  iv,  7)  imply  that  the  thongs  were 

either  so  numerous  or  so  broad  as  almost  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  fooL  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however, 
that  the  term  used  for  **  putting  off^  the  shoes  on  sacred 
occasiona  is  peculiar  (b^9),  and  conveys  the  notion  of 

vl(dence  and  haste.  See  Byneos,  De  CaloeU  ffebra' 
ormm  (Dord.  1715) ;  Eitto,  Hct.  Bible,  note  at  Ruth  iv, 
8.    See  Saxdau 

Shoe-latchet.    SeeLATcmr;  Shok. 

Shoee,  Puttino-off  of.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
Church  n  few  (for  it  was  not  a  general  custom  )  took 
off  their  ahoes  as  they  entered  the  church.  Cassian 
(fnstituL  i,  10)  observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks  that 
they  always  wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  tuck 
these  off  when  they  went  to  celebrate  or  receive  the 
holy  mysteries,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  do  so 
from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  command  to  Moses, 
^  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,'*  etc:  Others  ob- 
served the  custom  only  among  those  people  who  con- 
^dered  it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  was  in  East- 
em  nations  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Jusbua.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  A  ntiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  10,  §  7.     2jee  Shoe. 

Shohain.    See  Onyx. 

Sho'ham  (Heb.  id,  On's^,  oayx,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  12; 
Sept.  'S^icm  V.  r.  'I<roa;i),  second  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  the  Merarite  Levice  Jaaziah,  who  were  employed 
about  the  ark  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27).    RC.  1013. 

SliO^mer  (Heb.  Shomer\  ^^Vr,  keeper,  as  often ; 

Sept.  SMfiJ^p  V.  r.  XuftTip,  etc),  a  variation  for  the  names 
of  two  Hebrews. 

X.  Second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Heber,  an  Ash- 
erite  (,1  Chron.  vii,  32);  called  Shamkb  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  84, 
where  his  sons  are  enumerated. 

2.  The  father  of  Jehosabad,  who  slew  king  Joash 
(2  Kings  xii,  21);  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron. 
xxiVf  26,  the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Sif tstBiTH  (q.  v.),  who  is  further  described  as  a  3Ioab- 
iceao.  This  variation  may  have  originated  in  the  dubi- 
c>ua  gender  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
also  made  feminine  by  the  chronicler.  Others  suppose 
that  in  Kings  the  father  is  named,  and  in  Chronicles 
the  mother. 


JEFFEBflOH,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Rpiaoopal  (Church,  South,  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
Moi.,  May  20, 1820;  was  converted  and  Joined  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1838.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  18, 
184 1 »  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  into  the  Arkansas 


Conference.  In  1844  he  was  transferred  to  the  Texas 
Conference,  and  at  its  division  in  1845  he  fell  to  the  East 
Texas  Conference.  About  1854  be  became  supernumer- 
ary, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  held  that  re- 
lation  until  his  death,  Dec.  20, 1872.  See  Minutea  of 
Anmud  Conferences  of  (he  M.  £.  Ck,  South,  1878,  p.  893. 
Shoo-king;,  one  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books.  It 
is  chiefly  of  a  historical  character,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  the  Yaon,  one  of  the  very  earliest  emperors, 
supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Noah,  and 
stretches  onward  to  the  time  of  Confucius.  This  work 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  authority,  containing 
many  valuable  moral  and  political  maxims.  On  account 
of  the  vast  influence  of  the  Skoo-lang  over  the  public 
mind,  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  it  during 
the  reign  of  Che-huang-te,  B.C.  about  240.  As  edited 
by  Confucius,  the  ShoO'kiny  throws  much  light  upon 
the  early  religion  of  the  Chinese,  showing  that  Shaman- 
ism (q.  V.)  was  then  the  prevailing  form  of  religion. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sho'phaoh  (Heb.  Shophak',  7^9*10,  prob.  a  varia^ 

tion  of  Shobak;  SepU  Sw^a^  and  £4tf/3ax  v.  r.  Sw^o^ 
and  £b»^a^;  Vulg.  Sophach),  the  general  of  Hadarezar 
(1  Chron.  xix,  16, 18),  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  x,  16)  called 
Shobach  (q.  v.). 

Sho'phan  (Heb.  Shophan',  )t\^,  prob.  Lq.  Ska- 
phan;  Sept.  So^op;  Samar.D^DO;  Vulg. i$of»Aar), given 
in  the  A.y.  as  one  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii,  85);  but  probably  a 
mere  affix  (significant,  according  to  8ome,of5aren«!M)  to 
the  second  Atroth,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  one, 
not  an  independent  place.    See  Atarotu. 

Shore  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  Heb. 
and  two  Greek  words.     1.  7)1  PI,  Mph  (so  called  from 

being  chafed  by  the  waves  [  Gesen.  ],  or  enclosed  [Furst] ; 
com  p.  EngL  cove,  and  the  modem  town  Chaifa),  a  road- 
stead (Judg.  V,  17 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  7 ;  ''coast"  in  Josh,  ix,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxv,  10;  «  haven**  in  Gen.  xlix,  18;  <<side"  in 
DeuU  i,  7);  aiyioKoQ,  a  beach  (Matt,  xiii,  2,  48;  John 
xxi,4;  Acts  xxi,  5;  xxvii,  39, 40).  2.  nX^,  kaUeh,  the 
extremity  of  the  land  (Josh,  xv,  2;  elsewhere  ''brim," 
"  brink,"  etc).  8.  HDiS,  saphah,  a  lip  (as  often,  some- 
times "  brink,"  "bank,"  etc.);  x^ZXoc,  the  lip  (as  usually, 
"  shore"  only  in  Heb.  xi,  12)w    See  Ska. 

Sh08han''nim  (Heb.  Shoshanmm',  D*«SUt7,  lilies, 
as  often),  a  technical  term,  found  as  such  in  the  phrase 
"  To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,"  which  is  a 
musical  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  temple-choir  that 
occurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  Ixix,  and  most  probably  indicates  the 
mekKly  "  after"  or  "  in  the  manner  oP  (b?,  'al,  A.  V. 
"  upon")  which  the  PSalms  were  to  be  sung.  See  also 
Shosh  AHNiM-Ki>UTH.  As  "  Shoshanuim"  literally  signi- 
fies "  lilies,"  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes 
lily-shaped  instruments  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  a.  v.), 
perhaps  cymbals  (rather  trumpets),  and  this  view  ap- 
pears to  be  adopted  by  De  Wette  {Die  Psalmen,  p.  34). 
Heng!«tenberg  gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation, 
as  indicating  "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  Ulies 
figuratively  for  bride  in  xlv ;  the  delightful  consolations 
and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix,  etc."  (Davidson, 
Introd,  ii,  246),  which  Dr.  Davidson  very  truly  char- 
acterizes as  "a  most  improbable  fancy."  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  have  in  both  Psalms  vjrip  tvv  aXXouu^ifVO/iivafv 
and  pro  0$  qui  immutabuniur  respectively,  reading  ap- 
parently D^SSia  b9.     Ben  Zeb  {Otsar  ffaahshor.  b.  v.) 

regards  it  as  an  instrument  of  psalmody,  and  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  after  Kimchi,  render  it  "  hexachorda,"  an 
instrument  with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root 
shesh,  "six,"  and  this  is  approved  by  Eichhom  in  his 
edition  of  Simonis, — Smith.    See  Psalms. 

Shoshan'nim-e'dnth  (Heb.  Shoshannim' Eduth\ 

rnn^  Q''$*iti,  UHes,  a  testimony  i  Sept.  ot  aXXotM^q- 


SHOSHISEESHA 

&6ficvot,  lutpripiov ;  Tolg.  ii  gai  amnKfaiMidir  Inii- 
monun),  m  phrue  fiiund  id  the  lille  oT  Pu.  Ixxx  u  ■ 
direelion  to  the  chier  muricUn,  which  appeua,  accurd- 
ing  to  lh»  moM  probable  eonjeelure,  (o  dtnule  the  bmIo- 
clf  or  air  "after"  or  "in  ihe  manner  of  nhich  the 
pealiD  wu  to  be  Hing.  Aa  the  vonli  now  aunii  they 
mutt  be  regarded  u  probably  a  rra^nDmc  or  the  begin- 
ning or  an  older  paalm  with  which  the  choir  wen  famil- 

ing— "'lilies;'  Chat  is, pure, iiinscenl.is'the  law j'"  bill 

posaible  in  theii  preaent  poeition  to  antgn  to  Ihem  any 

ftaid  the  wordi  n  the  oaawa  aF  muaical  inauumenia,  K« 
the  aniclea  Skoshanhik  1  SnusHAN-HuirTii. 

ShoahiBkaaba.  in  HindD  mythology,  ii  a  iqmame 
Of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.    It  aignitle*  "ctte  lord  ofbrill- 

StlOttS,  EiRK  Of.  The  pmlnnged  Krvioet  at  thig 
place  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  LiTiiigntone,  about  16S6. 
gave  rise  to  the  Monday  Krmon  ao  con  man  in  SoMland 
after  a  com  m  union  aeivice. 

Shonldet  ia  the  rendering  moitly  of  nc,  tiriim 
(ai  being  the  part  tent  to  receive  a  burden;  hut  perhaps 

and  iinos  (HatL  xiiij,  4 ;  Luke  xr,  4) ;  frequently  of 
pit},  iMt  (properly  the  Irg  [as  Bomeiiinca  rendered  J,  ea- 
pecially  the  ao-called  right  or  "heave*  shooldei  [q.  v.], 
E»od.  xxix,  22,  !7 ;  Lev.  vii,  K.  38,  M,  eie.) ;  and  else- 
where of  E]nf,  hUliipk,  the  ikouldrr  properly  so  called, 
eapecially  the  "shouhler- pieces"  (q.  v.)  of  the  high- 
prieal's  ephod  (Exod.  xzviii,  xxxix);  rarely  of  71^1, 
ier6a,  the  ana  (Samb.  vi,  19;  Deut.xviii,8),  or  ot  tom'e 


TIO 
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Sbonlder-blade  (n-o'i'S,  ihihmiA,  fem.  of  dst^, 

tbe  common  word  for  shoulder;  used  only  in  Job  siix'i, 
2^,  where  it  clearly  meana  tlie  socket  oi  bene  to  which 
the  arm  ia  attaclied). 

Sbonlder-pleoe  (7;ns.  tailitpK,  from  an  ■niued 
root,  meaning  [acconling  to  Flint]  to  bmd  or  prottel; 
often  rendered  "side,"  aometincs  "am'),  a  term  spe- 
cially UKd  (in  tlie  plur.fem.  nSonX,  trUtrplullk)  of  the 
aide-piecn  on  the  upper  pan  of  the  high-priest'i  ephod 
(q.  v.),  which  came  up  over  the  ahoulder,  when  the  froa  t 
and  bscli  flapi  were  Gutened  by  a  gulden  Kud  (Exod. 
xxviii,7,!5;  xxxix,4;  simply  "ihuiildens"  xxviii,  12; 
xxxii.T;  or  "side^'' xxviii,  27;  xxxix,20);  also  of  the 
arms  of  an  axle  ("  underselteis,"  i  Kings  vii,8fl,84),8nd 
Ibe  wings  or  side-spacea  of  a  porth  or  gale  ("side*,"  Ezeh. 
xli.  2,  2G).  The  lerm  it  rrequrnlly  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  body  called  the  shoulder,  but  only  of  persons,  either 
literally  or  Bgiiralivelj- ;  or  metaphorically  to  placm  or 
inanimate  objecta.  Accar<l)ng  luUeaeiiloa  it  diSeia  from 
Osd,  iMiim,  in  specillcally  meaning  the  upper  part  of 
the  side  or  arm,  Ihe  ahoulder  proper;  whereas  the  latter 
term  denotes  originally  the  lAoaliler -bladr,  and  hence 
that  part  of  the  bach  where  these  bonea  approach  each 
other.  But  Fllrst  thinks  the  two  words  are  altogether 
synonymous,  Muhlau  (new  ed.of  (kseniiu^/Zoni'irur- 
lerlmch,  s.  v.)  remarks  that  BSE)  signiflet  only  the  leir 
part  of  the  shoulder  where  the  neck  )nins  the  hack,  and 
hence  occurs  only  in  the  sing.     See  HHiamx^ 

Bhowal  is  the  renderinginthe  A.V.of— I,  HH^,  rd- 
ekilll  (from  II'*',  the  irind),  a  winnowing^ri  or/on 
(Isa.  xTi,  24) ;  2,  j;,  yrf  (from  PIS^,  lo  iwirtjt  away), 
Uied  (in  the  plur.)  of  the  implements  fur  removing  the 
ashea  from  the  altai(EKml.xxviI.3;  xxxviii,S;  Nnmh. 
iv,  14;  1  Kings  rii,  40,  45;  2  Kings  xxv,  14;  2  Chron. 
iv,  It,  16i  Jer.  lii,  18).    See  ADHicfLTVHE;  Altak. 

SbowaJter,  Wehi.et  M..  a  minister  of  the  Heth- 
rKlist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Clearfield  Cuuntv, 
Pa.,  Feb.  24, 1881.    When  ten  yean  of  age  be  waicon- 


verted,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  181 

tbe  East  Baltimore  Conference.     Hi* 

was  Bedford,  which  be  was  obliged,  bi 

health,  to  relinquish  in  the  fall  of  ISbaL     lie  nnnri 

to  Salona,  Clinlun  Co.,  Pa.,  where  be  died,  Noi.  C  ItO. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  discriminaling,  candid,  and  dan. 

See  Mimla  ofAmnal  Cmtfmmea,  1866,  p.  ID. 

Showbr«ad  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  A-V.ofibe 
Heb.  phrase  0"??"  On^,  Udirm  kap-praum,  St.  inai 
o/'4e/uer,Le.or  Jehovah  (this  is  tbe  oaoal  (orai);<* 
(in  Ihe  later  books)  ns^Fljn  DH^,  Uckem  kam-maan- 
knk,brtad  of  Ike  ordrri^  (_l  Chroa.ix,S2;  iiiiL0: 
2tihroa.xiii,ll;  Neb.  x.BS),  or  amply  the  laner  wail 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  16;  !  Cbron.ii,  4t  xxix,18)iak. 
T*13nn  snb,  Udrm  kat'tamid,  tbe  eaatimU  b»l 
(Kumb.  iv,  7),  and  ^^'p  D^^,  Uekan  tSdnk,  halj  Irral 
(I  Sam.  xxi,  S).  Oiikelos  sometimes  panphrasis  ii 
dEX  Dn^,  brtad  of  Ike  mottrOm.  TIm  Sept.  hat  El 
oftrai  iyvwtoi  or  SprtK  rov  rpoovwovt  anoDCfiiaa  ap- 
roi  r^c  rpoafiopat  ( 1  Kings  vii,  « ),  or  ^iru  rig 
wfw^inwC  (1  Chron.  ix.  32,  etc.),  as  in  the  New  TfS. 
(MalLxii,4j  Luke  vi,4);  but  q  wp<>5«nc  li*  ifinir 
in  Heb.  ix,  2;  Josepbua  directly  dproi  rev  3icri  yAti. 
vi>i,3,  7);  Ihe  Vulg.^xiiKi  propmiliottit,  (In  iht  U- 
lowing  account  we  make  use,  in  part,  of  Ihe  naleiMiB 
in  the  diciionaries  uf  Smith  and  Fairiaim.) 

I.  TkeTMtapdHiAcrtaorin^ViiihmthtMAit 
was  directed  that  there  should  be  a  table  of  skniia 
wood,  i.  e.  aracia,  two  culiila  in  length, a nibil  io  bradlh. 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlwd  wiih  ;i«rr 
gold,  and  having  "  a  golden  cmwn  to  tbe  border  tta»- 
of  round  abont,''i.e.a  border  or  liat,  in  order,  aa  we  auv 
soppwe,  to  binder  Ibat  which  waa  placed  oa  it  fron  tn- 
any  accident  falling  off.  The  further  tleaoipbia  dT 
this  table  will  be  found  in  KxoL  xxv,i3-S(l,aDd  sR(- 
resentation  of  it  a*  it  existed  in  the  Herodian  ^^a\^l 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  has-rtlie&  viihm 
the  arch  of  Tilus.  Tbe  accuracy  of  this  may,  is  i> 
obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibit*  one  striking  am- 
Bpnndeuce  with  tbe  piescripiions  in  Exndus.  We  Ibcrr 
find  the  following  words:  "and  Ihou  sbalt  malie  uni' 
it  a  border  of  a  hamlbreadlh  round  about.'  Id  ikt 
scvlpture  of  the  arch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  slaiet  vli* 
is  carrying  the  table,  and  tbe  border,  arv  of  absgi  n)Ul 
breadth.  This  table  is  itwif  called  CSBIl  -;nbs,-ibt 
Uhlo  of  the  face,"  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  and'  iHan  Tnir- 
"  the  pure  table,"  in  Lev.  xxiv,  G  and  I  Chron.  liii.  1 1- 
This  latter  epithet  is  generally  referred  by  cnnmeo'i- 
tois  to  tbe  unalloyed  gold  with  wbicb  ao  nmch  nf  ii 
waa  cDveTMl.  It  may,  however,  mean  aoaiewhit  vn 
than  this,  and  bear  aomeLhiug  of  tbe  ^ritual  fiAv 
which  it  has  in  Malachi  i,  1 1. 

It  was  thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Akuaibrii 
ihat  the  table  waa  a  nrmbol  of  Ihe  worid.  ita  f«iiHd-i 
or  1^  typifying  the  four  seasons.     In  tbe  niur  ib- 
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ftenoe  of  tny  argoment  in  their  support,  we  may  feel 
wamnted  in  negiecttug  such  fanciful  conjectures,  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  BiLhr's  argumenta  against  them. 

In  2  Chron.  iv,  19  we  have  mention  of  **  the  tables 
whereon  the  showbread  was  set,"  and  at  ver.  8  we  read 
of  Soloroon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  sutement  of  Josephus  (^Ant,  vili,  8,  7), 
that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables,  and  one  great 
golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the  loaves  of  God. 
8ee  Tkmple. 

The  uble  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away  by 
Antiochos  Epiphanes  (1  Mace,  i,  22),  and  a  new  one 
made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas 
BCaocabsos  (iv,  49).  Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
presented  a  magnificent  table  (Josephus,  ^n^  xii,  2,8,9). 

The  table  stood  in  the  sanctuary,  together  with  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Its 
position,  according  to  Josephus  {Ani.  iii,  6,  6),  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  not  far  from  the  veil 
that  opened  into  the  most  holy.  Besides  the  twelve 
loavea,  the  showbread  table  was  adonied  with  dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  etc,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Exod.  xx  v, 
29).  These,  however,  were  evidently  subsidiary  to  the 
liwvee,  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  subsequent 
treatment  of  which  manifestly  constituted  the  ordinanoe 
of  the  showbread.    See  Tablk. 

II.  The  Bread  and  ils  Sifftnficance, — Whether  the 
bread  was  to  be  leavened  or  unleavened  is  not  said. 
The  Jewish  tradition  holds  it  to  have  been  unleavened 
(Josephus,  il  a/,  iii,  6,  6 ;  10,  7;  Philo,  De  CQ>ngr,  v,  1); 
and  as  Josephus  and  Philo  could  scarcely  be  ignorant 
of  what  on  such  a  matter  was  customary  in  their  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  according  to  the  later 
practice  at  least,  the  bread  was  unleavened,  affording 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  same  was  the  case 
also  in  earlier  times.  The  cakes  or  loaves  were  to  be 
placed  in  two  lowv;  but  whether  each  apart,  six  in  a 
line,  or  piled  np  one  above  another,  is  not  indicated. 
The  Jewish  tradition,  however,  is  quite  uniform;  it 
represents  them  as  ranged  in  two  columns,  six  in  each. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  confirm  this  view :  first,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  table,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of 
flour  in  each  cake,  which  must  have  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  to  have  two  parallel  lines  of  six  loaves 
placetl  on  it ;  and,  second,  the  regulation  concerning  the 
frankincense  (the  Sept  and  Philo  add  tali)  which  re- 
quired this  to  be  set,  not  on  each  cake  as  standing  in- 
dividually apart,  but  upon  each  row,  as  if  forming  a 
visible  unity  (Lev.  xxiv,  7).  The  fhinkinoense  was  to 
be  "on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord ;"  the  two  golden  pots  containing  it 
being,  according  to  Josephus  \a  nf.  iii,  10, 7),  taken  out 
along  with  the  breads  and  the  frankincense  burned  on 
the  altar  of  bumt-oflering  before  the  bread  was  given 
to  the  priests  to  be  eaten.  On  each  Sabbath  this  took 
place:  twelve  new  loaves  which  had  been  prepared  the 
evening  before  by  a  portion  of  the  Levites  (1  Chron. 
ix,  82)  being  made  every  returning  Sabbath  to  repkce 
the  old,  and  fresh  frankincense  put  in  the  golden  ves- 
sels in  the  room  of  that  which  had  been  burned  (Lev. 
xxiv,  8, 9). 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered  by 
Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve  months. 
If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must  surely  have  been 
quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at  once. 
The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelve  tribeti 
(oomp.  Rev.  xxii,  2).  But,  taking  this  for  granted,  we 
have  still  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there 
is  none  which  is  left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained. 
Though  it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Test,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never 
more  than  mentioned.  The  luirrative  of  David  and 
his  companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  showbread 
(I  Sam.  xxi,4-6)  does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which 
was  ascribed'  to  it ;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative  (Matt,  xii,  4),  the  ordinance  is  only  once 
Rfsned  to  in  the  New  Test  (Heb^  is,  2),  and  there  it  is 


merely  named  among  the  other  appartenaoces  of  the 
first  sanctuary.  JBut  although  unexplained,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  ap- 
pointments of  the  sanctuary.  For  example,  the  appeal 
of  Abijam  to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chron.  xiii,  10, 11) 
runs  thus,  "  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we 
have  not  forsaken  him;  and  the  priests,  which  minister 
unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites 
wait  upon  their  business;  and  they  bum  unto  the  Loni 
every  morning  and  every  evening  burnt-sacrifices  and 
sweet  incense;  the  showbread  also  set  they  in  order 
upon  the  pure  table,"  etc  In  this  absence  of  explana- 
tion of  that  which  is  yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we 
have  but  to  seek  whether  the  names  bestovred  on,  and 
the  rites  connected  with,  the  showbread  will  lead  us  to 
some  apprehennon  of  its  meaning. 

The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 
dominant  one,  D*^3D  Dnb, "  bread  of  the  face, or  faces.'* 
This  is  explained  by  some  of  the  rabbins,  even  by  Mai- 
monides,  as  referring  to  the  four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  title  was  given  on  a 
ground  which  in  no  way  distinguished  them  from  oth- 
er loaves.  Besides,  it  is  applied  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  simply 
to  the  table,  B*^3Bn  ^nbo,  not,  as  in  the  English  ver« 
sion,  "  the  table  of  showbread,**  but  the  ^  show  table,** 
the  "  table  of  the  face,  or  faces.**  We  have  used  the 
wordsyhce  and/acef ;  for  D^3B,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
exists  only  in  the  plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equal- 
ly to  the  face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  sec- 
ondary one  of  pretence.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
any  of  the  countless  passages  in  which,  it  doea  so.  But 
whose  face  or  presence  is  denoted?  That  of  the  peo- 
ple? The  rite  of  the  showbread,  according  to  some, 
was  performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God*s  being  the 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor  of 
this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons,  there  is 
the  powerful  objection  that  the  showbread  was  unseen 
by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  eaten 
there  by  the  priests  alone.  Thus  the  first  condition  of 
symbolic  instruction  was  wanting  to  the  rite^  had  this 
been  its  meaning. 

The  0*^36,  therefore,  or  presence,  js  that  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  God.  The  dprot  ivtomot  and  the  dp^ 
rot  Trjg  TpoofopaQ  of  the  Sept  seem  to  indicate  as 
much,  to  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi,  6,  where  the 
words  rv\rv^  "^aBbo  D^'no'ion  n^atn  *b  seem  deci- 
sive of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what  sense?  Spen- 
cer and  others  consider  it  bread  offered  to  God,  as  was 
the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat  an- 
swering to  a  heathen  I^edistemium.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recoitled  appointments.  The 
incense  is,  no  doubt^  to  be  burned  on  the  appointed  altar, 
but  the  bread,  on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  pres- 
entation, is  to  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  by  the  priesta. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been  brought 
oot  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty  by  BUhr — a 
view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and  not  dislurt)ed  by 
those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers  which  tend  to  abate 
confidence  in  some  parts  of  his  admirable  SymbolUc  He 
remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  D^3B  is  applied 
solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the  other  fur- 
niture of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  incense,  or  the  gold- 
en candlestick.  There  is  something,  therefore,  peculiar 
to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the  title.  Taking 
0*^3611  as  equivalent  to  the  pretence  {of  God  subaud.), 
he  views  the  application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread 
as  analf^^us  to  its  application  to  the  angel,  D^3B  ^Mibia 
(Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  compared  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  14, 15;  Deut. 
iv,  37).  Of  the  angel  of  God*s  presence  it  is  said  that 
God's  *'name  is  in  him'*  (£xod.  xxiii,  20).  The  pres^ 
ence  and  the  name  may  therefore  be  taken  a»  .eqtuji^ 
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lent.     Both,  in  nrcrence  to  tbeir  oonlexl,  indiciM  Iht 

Uud,"  he  renarkt, "  i»  biouelf,  but  thil,  la  to  Tar  u  ha 
reveals  hiniKir,  the  face  ia  -that  wherein  the  being  of  ■ 
■nan  proclaiina  iuelf,  ind  makea  known  ila  iDdividuil 
pcTeuiialil.v.  Hence,  as  name  atanda  fur  he  or  himaelT, 
so  face  fur  perien  i  In  eee  [he  face,  Tor  la  aee  the  per- 
■on.  The  <  breail  of  the  face'  is,  tberefore,  Cbat  bread 
through  which  Uod  i>  teen ;  that  is,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  which  the  aeeiiig  of  God  ia  bound  up,  or  through 
the  panicipalioQ  of  which  man  attaina  the  aighc  of 
CKkI.  'Heitce  it  foUowi  that  we  have  not  tu  think  of 

Uiidily  life,  but  aa  apiritual  rood,  aa  a  meatu  of  appro- 
[iliatiug  and  retaiaing  that  Jife  whicli  conaiata  iii  aee- 
ing  the  face  of  God.  Bread  ia  Cherefure  her«  a  aymhal, 
and  ataifda,  ai  it  generally  doea  in  all  ianguagea,  both 
fiir  lire  and  life'a  uouriahment ;  but  by  being  entitled 
the  bniid  of  Ike  Jace^  it  beoomea  a  ayrabol  of  a  life 
higher  than  the  phyaical.  It  U,  aince  it  lie*  on  the 
table  placed  in  the  aymbalic  beaven,  heavenly  bread. 
They  who  eat  of  it  and  saliafy  themaelvea  witb  it  aee 
,  the  face  of  God"  (IMlbr,  Syiiboiik,  bk,  i,  oh,  vi,  §  !>  It 
■a  \o  be  remembered  that  the  abowbiead  waa  "  taken 
from  the  children  of  larael  by  an  everlaacing  covenant" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  8),  and  may  tberefoie  be  well  expected  to 
bear  the  moat  solemn  meaning.  BShr  pmceedi  to  show 
very  beautifully  the  connection  in  Scripture  between 
■edng  Uod  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  poinia,  aa 
the  coping-Mane  of  hia  argument,  lo  Chriet  b«ng  it 
once  the  perfect  image  of  Uod  and  the  bread  af  life. 
The  reference*  lo  a  table  prepared  for  the  righteous 
nan,  aucb  aa  Pea.  xxiii,  G ;  Luke  "",  80,  should  also 


Sho-wer  ie  the  rendering  in  the  A,  T.  af  Bdt,  gi- 
them  (Ezek.  xiii,  II,  18;  xxxiv,  !6),  a  heavy  rain  (aa 
elsewhere  rendered);  iiifipot  (Luke  xii,  M);  B^t,  li- 
ren  (Jab  xxir,  8),  a  pouring  rain  (eleewhere  "atorm," 
''lempcat,''etc.);  airf  O^'B^,  reWWwt  (from  their  inul- 
Utnde),  dropi  (Deut.  iiiii,  2;  Paa.  liv,  10;  teiii,  7; 
Jer.  iii,  8;  xiv,  2;  Micv,7).    Sec  Rain. 

Etbo^ver,  Jokk,  an  eminent  Dissenting  minister, 
was  bum  at  Exeter,  England,  in  1C57,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  that  place.     At 


rfr.  Warn 


at  Taun 


fintae 


tieth  yi 


and  in  1678,  whe 


evening  lecture  against  pnpery  was  established  in  Ex- 
change Alley,  he  was  one  nf  the  lectureia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  waa  privately  oniained,  and  chosen  as- 
aislant  to  Hr.  Vincent  Alsop.  In  1688  be  Invelled  on 
the  Continent  with  Mr.  Comish,  the  nephew  ofSir  Sam- 
uel Ucmardiaton,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  Protestant  divines.  Returning  to  England,  be 
reaumed  his  lectures  in  Exchange  Alley,  but,  owing  tu 
measures  punned  by  Jamea  II,  he  retired  to  Halland, 
wber«  he  was  chosen  evening  lecturer  to  the  English 
Cburcb.  Returning  to  London  in  1690,  he  labored  with 
Ur.  Howe,  but  Boon  look  charge  of  a  Church  in  Old 
Jewry,  which,  under  hii  tabors,  greatly  prospered.  He 
died  June  28,  1715.  He  publiahed,  Movnttr't  Con- 
poBwn  (1632,1699, 12mo):—/"aWy«ei^i«i(Li>nd.l694, 
8vo)  ■.—Fanerul  IXicourKt  <I699,  2  vols.  i2mo)  i—Sen- 
oui  RrJUaima  on  Time  and  Eltrmly  (1699,  Svn),  of 
which  there  are  many  ediiiona:—ffKiwii  and  #(W(1700, 
12mo): — SiKTitmenlid  Ditcourtei  (1702,  8vo): — Wbiler 
Mediiationi  (1709,  8va).  See  Tung  [Wm.],  Mnaoirt 
atid Panerat SenaoB  (n\6,S-vo);  Si:aaKlL,HiM.of  Di- 
tatltr$  (Load.  18SS),  ii,  S31. 

Shieere,  RicsAiin  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Melhodiai 
E|H»copal  Church.  South,  waa  bom  in  Alexandria  Coun- 
ty, Ta.,  Oct.  0. 1KS9,  He  was  gndnated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  PL,  in  1860.  He  entered  the  Confed- 
■nte  ata^,  aarving  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  till 
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its  cIcM,  In  March,  1869,  be  was  adonttad  bKo  M 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1871  be  locsted,  with  tk 
intention  of  residing  in  Kentucky,  but  waa  uidBml  ■ 
remain,  and  the  next  year  was  rewlmincd.  Bt^  tuk 
hia  wife,  was  killed  by  lightni^  ai  the  parsougc  «( 
Upper  Botetourt,  Va.,  June  25,  Vfli.  Sec  Mmala  •/ 
JiuuoJ  Cmt/ermcei  qflie  M. E.  Ck,  atmli,  ia76,p.ty.. 

Bhil  Rams.    See  Tibh:iu. 

Shrift,  Che  act  of  abKilving  a  penitent.     See  Clo*- 


Shrlft-fBthei,  the  prieat  to  wbom  confemoB  ii 


StarUt-httud,  the  prieat'a  right  haml — that  iiv  ^ 
hand  used  in  shriving  a  penittni. 

ShrUt-mM'k.    See  SiiRirr-sic:!. 

Shilft-Blgii,  the  «gn  of  the  cross  used  bj  the  print 
in  shriving  a  penitent. 

Shrill*  {pant.  Acta  xix,  14,  a  tempir,  as  eisn-hae 
rendered),  a  miniature  nopy  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
ig  a  amjil  image  of  the  goddeM.  Ste 


SHRINE  (Li 


),  a  fftttoiy  01  RpoaliR 
ither  fixed,  aurh  aa  a  tomb,  en  ayyrMt. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  tomb  of  s 
person  not  canonized.  Shrines  were  often  made  rf 
the  moat  splendid  and  cost  I  v  materials,  and  enrirlm! 
with  Jewelry  In  profuoion,  as  that  of  St.  Taurin  ai  Er- 
reux,  in  Normandy.  Those  which  were  movable  mc. 
on  certain  occasions,  carried  in  religioas  procei«ii«f: 
they  were  arranged  above  and  behind  the  altar.  <a 
mod  or  other  beams,  and  lamps  were  smperkded  before 
or  around  them.  Others  were  substantial  efectii>» 
generelly  the  tombs  of  saints,  as  that  of  Edward  tlM 
ConfeBor  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  of  StCKi- 
bert,  formerly  in  Durham  Cathedral,  etc  These  wftr 
not  nnfrequently  rebuilt  (with  additional  apkada) 
BubeequMilly  to 'their  fliW  erection.— Parker,  Gim.f/ 


BhrluealElyCaihedraL 

Bhrine-olerk,  nr  Shilne-keeper,  is  ihr  offirial 
in  a  church  who  receives  (he  voluntary  oblatinD*  vf  ib( 
faithful.    At  the  great  and  must  noted  sbrinee  of  sUBn 


the  I 


a  table  i 


irved  aa  auch,  to  atctpt  tin 


tomb,  the  slab  of  whi 
donations  irf  the  pilgrimr 

Bhilne -cloth,  the  curtain  hanging  before  a  duiie: 
sometimes  called  ik'-imt-reiL 

Shilne-keap«r.    See  SHmxaKOJcaE. 

Shrine-man,  a  name  by  which  the  airne-ofari  n 
aometimes  called. 

Shrine-Teil.    See  Shbixx^loth. 

Shriva  (Saxon,  ten/in).  1.  To  ^nolve  a  ptdiwt 
alter  private  confession,  i.  To  take  or  receivi  ■  nn- 
fcssioo.  S.  To  enjoin  or  impose  a  penance  after  ou- 
fession.     The  woiil  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 

BhrivBT,  or  Bhilvlng-olcTk,  ■  entAswr. 

SbriTlng-tlUld,  that  hand  bf  which  the  liga  rf 
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SHUAL 


the  enMi  b  made  by  the  prieet  over  the  penitent  in  pro- 
noancing  ebeolatiou,  L  e.  the  right  hand.  Alao  called 
^Skrijl-kand  and  Shrwe-AamL 

Shriving  Mark  or  Sign,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  by  the  priest  with  his  right  hand  when  giWng 
absolttuon.    Also  called  Skr^ft^mark  and  Skrove-^igtu 

8hriTing*pe^  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
confessional  (q.  v.). 


#^^ 


Andeot  Shrtvfog-pew  atTanfleld,  near  RIpon,  Yorkshire. 

Shroud  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  in  Ezek.  xxxi, 
3,  of  ;3nn,  chdnth,  a  thickeC  (''forest,"  2  Chron.  xxvi^ 
4 ;  **  boagh,"  Isa.  xvii,  9 ;  elsewhere  *'  wood'O* 

SHROUD,  Fkavt  op  thk  Most  Holt,  a  sacred  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  on  the  Friday 
after  the  second  Sunday  In  Lent,  in  honor  of  the  shroud 
in  which  our  Lord  was  buried.  Relics  bearing  the  name 
of  the  shroud  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  found  in  various 
places  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  all  of  which  are 
alleged  to  work  miradea.  To  the  altar  of  the  Most 
Holy  Shroud  at  Besan<^n,  Gregory  XIII  granted  ex- 
traordinary privileges,  with  indulgences  to  all  who  visit 
the  same  on  stated  days.  Pope  Julius  II  was  equally 
liberal  in  his  grants  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy 
Shnnid  at  Turin.  There  is  a  hymn  to  the  shroud  in  the 
Anglican  Breviary,  which  celebrates  it  as  bearing  the 
impression  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour. — Gardner,  FaithB 
of  the  World,  %.Y. 

Shrouds,  The,  a  term  for  a  covered  walk  or  doisler 
in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

Shrove,  to,  means  to  Join  in  the  festivities  of 
Skrocetide* 

Shrove*box.    See  Shrivino-pbw. 

Shrowe^hand.    See  Shrift-hand. 

Shrowe-sign.    See  SHRirr-sioii. 

Shrovetide  literally  means  *<  confession  time,**  and 
is  Che  name  given  to  the  days  immediately  preced- 
ing Ash -Wednesday.  These  days  were  so  called  be- 
cause on  them,  and  especially  on  the  last  of  them,  people 
were  accustomed  to  confess  their  sins  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Lent.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  it  be- 
gan on  the  Sunday  before  Lent.  In  the  modem  disci- 
pline of  that  Church  a  trace  of  the  custom  is  still  pre- 
served, as  in  many  countries  the  time  of  the  confession 
which  precedes  the  Paschal,  or  Easter,  communion  com- 
mences from  Shrovetide.    These  days  are  aumeiimes 


called  ''Fastingtide''  and  ^^  Fast -mass,"*  names  still  re- 
taineti  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  preoept  of 
shriving  having  been  fultiUed,  the  faithful,  on  the  eve 
of  entering  upon  Lent,  were  allowed  permission  to  give 
themselves  up  to  amusements.  In  England,  the  pas^* 
times  of  foot-ball,  cook-fighting,  buU-baiting,  etc,  were 
down  to  a  late  period  recognised  usages  of  Shrove- 
tide, but  are  now  gradually  disappearing. — Chumbert'i 
Encjfdop.  s.  V. 

Shrove-Tneaday,  the  day  before  Ash-Wednes(faiy, 
so  called  from  the  custom  among  the  Roman  Catholics  uf 
confessing  their  sius  on  that  day,  and  so  qualifying  them- 
selves for  Lent.    In  process  of  time  this  was  turned  into 
taking  leave  of  flesh  and  other  dainties,  and  afterwards!  ' 
by  degrees,  into  sports  and  merrymaking.     In  old  Scot-    , 
land  it  was  called  Fastfrn's-ertf  probably  the  eve  of  the 
great  fast.     In  England  it  received  the  name  of '^  Pan- 
cake-Tuesday,** from  the  fritters  and  pancakes  eaten  on-' 
that  day. 

Shroving,  the  festivity  of  Shrovetide, 
Shmb  (n^b,  tUtch ;  Gen.  xxi,  15,  a  hiuh,  as  ren- 
dered in  Job  xxz,  4,  7 ;  **  plant**  in  Gen.  ii,  5). 

Shryvlng-cloth.  Some  antiquaries  hold  that  this 
was  the  veil  which  was  hung  before  the  rood-loft  in 
Lent.  Others  believe  it  to  have  been  a  head -veil  as- 
sumed by  women  when  they  went  to  confession  in 
church ;  for  as  confessionals  probably  did  not  generally 
exist  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  a  '*shryving- 
cloth**  may  have  been  found  convenient  in  protecting 
the  penitent  from  the  public  gaze.  The  latter  explana- 
tion seems  at  least  reasonable  and  probable. — Lee,  Glot^ 
tary  of  Liturgical  TermSf  s.  v. 

Sha'a,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  and  a  Hebrewess, 
which  appears  in  different  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Shu'd,  IS^V,  weeUth,  or  a  cry  for  help,  or  an 

oath ;  SepL  XaOa  or  £ati<lr  v.  r.  Xovl.)  A  Canaanite  of 
Adullam,  whose  daughter  (hence  named  only  as  Bath- 
shua  in  the  original)  was  Judah*s  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  his  first  three  children  (Gen.  xxxviii,  2,  12  [in  both 
passages  the  A.  V.  has  incorrectly  *'Shuah"];  1  ChroiL 
i,  32>     fi.C.  ante  1895. 

2.  (Heb.  Shua\  K^^r,  id. ;  Sept.  Z^Xa.)  Daughter 
of  Heber,  a  grandson  of  Asher,  whose  three  sons  are 
likewise  enumerated  (1  Chron.  vii,  82).    &C.  post  1874. 

Shu'ah,  the  name  of  three  Hebrews,  which  appeara 
in  different  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Shu'Sch,  n!)ti,  a  pit;  Sept.  £4^1  v.  r.  £wil 
and  £a»vi.)  Last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  bv 
Keturah  (Gen.  xzv,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  82).  &C.  ante  im 
See  Shuchitb. 

2.  The  father  of  Judah*s  Canaanitish  wife  (1  Chron. 
ii,  8).     See  Shua. 

,  3.  (  Heb.  Shuchah\  nnsiTd,  a  pit ;  Sept  *Xoxo>)  A 
brother  (some  MSS.  have  ton)  of  Chelub  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  ChroiL  iv,  11).  B.C.  proU  ante 
1612. 

Shual.     See  Fox. 

Shu'al  ( Heb.  ShuSl',  ^^O,  a  Jaeknl;  Sept  in 
Chron.  £ovaX  v.  r.  XovXd  and  Xovda-;  in  Kings, 
£itfyaX),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  region. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  eleven  **  sons'*  of  Zophah,  de- 
scendants of  Asher  (1  Cbron.  vii,  86).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  A  district  ("  Und  of  Shual'*)  named  only  in  1  Sam. 
xiii,  17,  to  denote  the  direction  taken  by  one  of  the  three 
parties  of  marauders  who  issued  from  the  Philistine 
camp  at  Michroash.  Its  connection  with  Ophrah  (prob- 
ably Taiyibeh)  and  the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes 
named  in  the  passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
region  in  question  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If,  there* 
f««e,  it  be  identical  with  the  <*land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam. 
ix,  4)— as  is  not  impossible—we  obtain  the  first  and  on^ 
clue  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  Journey  is  quest  of  the  asses. 
The  name  Shual  has  nut  yet  been  identified  in  the 


SHUBAEL 
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SHUNEM 


neighborhood  of  Tai}Hbeh  or  eiaewheie.  It  inaj  have 
originated  in  the  Hebrew  aignification  of  the  word 
("jackal'*),  in  which  case  it  would  be  appropriate  enough 
to  the  wild  desolate  region  east  of  Taiyibeh — a  r^on 
eontaining  a  valley  or  ravine  at  no  great  distance  from 
Taiyibeh  which  bore,  and  perhaps  still  bears,  the  name 
of  "  Uyrenas."  See  Zbboim,  Yallbt  op.  Others  (as 
Thenius,  in  Exeg,  Nandb,)  derive  the  name  from  a  dif* 
ferent  root,  and  interpret  it  as  **  hollow  land." — Smith. 

8ha'ba»  (  Ueb.  Shuba9l\  I'KSiiD,  i.  q.  Skebttel; 
Sept.  lovPariX  v.  r.  2itf/3or^X,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vite8,both  elsewhere  called  Shkbubl  (q.  v.),  namely,  (n) 
a  son  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  oomp.  xxiii,  16; 
xxx'i,  24) ;  and  (6)  a  son  of  Ueman  (I  Chron.  xxv,  20 ; 
comp.  ver.  4). 

Shuck,  John  Lkwis,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, was  bom  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Sept.  4, 1812. 
Having  received  an  appointment  as  a  misifionary  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  to  labor  among  the  Chi- 
nese, he  reached  the  field  of  his  labors — Macao — Sept. 
■17, 1886,  where  he  remained  antil  March  16, 1842,  when 
he  removed  to  Hong-Kong,  and  afterwards  to  Canton. 
Mr.  Shuck  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  the 
year  in  which  the  separation  took  place  between  North- 
em  and  Southern  Baptists.  He  was  honorably  •dis- 
missed from  the  Missionary  Union,  the  name  by  which 
the  Northern  organization  was  known,  and  in  1846  be- 
came a  missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
By  this  society  he  was  sent  to  labor  among  the  Chinese 
of  California.  Having  spent  several  years  in  this  work, 
he  returned  East,  and  died  at  Barnwell  Court-house, 
S.  C,  in  October,  1868.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Shnokford,  Saxubl,  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  0>llege,  Cambridge,  graduating  in 
1716.  He  became  successively  curate  of  Shelton, 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (1788),  and  rector 
of  All -hallows,  London.  He  died  in  1754.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  Sermont  (Camb.  1728, 4to;  1724, 
4to;  1784,  4to,  and  later);  but  he  is  principally  known 
for  his  History  of  the  Worid^  Sacred  and  Pro/ane 
(Lond.  1748,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since),  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Prideaux's  Connection,  but 
be  only  lived  to  bring  it  down  to  tlie  time  of  Joshua. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  AtUkart,  a.  v.; 
Hook,  JCccles.  Biog,  a.  ▼. 

Sha'ham  (Heb.  8hvekaM%  fin!|V7,perhaps/>A-<%^ 
[Gesen.],  or  kumiUty  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  £a/ic  v.  r.  Zafiec^^; 
Vulg.  Snham),  the  son  of  Dan,  and  progenitor  of  a  fam- 
ily named  after  himself  (Numb,  xxvi,  42);  elsewhere 
(Gen.  xH,  28)  called  Hushim  (q.v.). 

'  Shu'hamite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash'ShucKami\ 
"^^n^l^'n,  patronymic  from  Shukam;  SepL  o  Sa^ict 
V.  r.  £a/it(^4),  the  deacendanta  (numbering  4460  at  the 
Eisode)  of  Shuham  (q.  v.)  the  sou  of  Dan  (Numb,  xxvi, 
42, 43). 

Shu'hite  (Heb.  with  the  art  haih-ShuchV,  *^n4trn, 
patronymic  from  Skuah ;  Sept,  6  Zavxat  v.  r.  Yavx^h 
Sat^iTT/Ct  eta),  an  ethnic  appellative  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Job  (ti,  11;  viti,  1;  xviii,  1 ;  xxv,  1 ;  xlii,  9), 
but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad  (q.  v.). 
The  l(K!!al  indications  of  the  book  of  Job  point  to  a  re- 
gion on  the  western  side  of  Chaldsa,  bordering  on  Ara- 
bia f  and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, the  Ttukhif  a  powerAil  people.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  were  the  Shuhites,  and  that,  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  they  were  counted 
by  Ezekiel  among  the  tribes  of  the  Chaldeans.  Having 
lost  their  independenoe,  they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but 
it  was  no  doubt  from  them  that  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates  immediately  above  Babylonia  came  to  be 
designated  n  Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutin- 
geriaa  Tablet.    The  Shuhites  appear  to  have  bean  de> 


soeodanta  of  Abraham  by  Ketnah  (Gen.  xxv,  2;  ] 
Chron.  i,  82).. — Smith.  Othersi  however,  tbiak  tha: 
Saocaa  (SoKKaia),  which  Ptolemy  (▼,  14) 
ward  of  Batan«a»  ia  more  probably  their 
See  Arabia. 


Shokra,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  is  the  planet  Fe 
or  the  genius  who  governs  and  poaseeaes  U- 
of  Brahaapadi,  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  fiather  of  tlie  i 
tiful  Dewajani  and  a  powerful  Brahmin. 

Shn^amlta  (HeU  with  the  art.  Jboat-^A Mfti—iVi\ 
r^tflb^lSt^,  L  e.  (Ae  SkmUtmmUeu;  SepC  if  £o«OUi^rnc 
V.  r.  Zov/Lcavcinc,  etc.;  Vulg.  SultiwUtit  and  SiKmfmifif\ 
one  of  the  personages  in  the  poem  of  SoIocdod's  Si>«ic. 
who,  although  named  only  in  one  paaaage  (vi,  13.^  l^ 
according  to  most  interpreters,  the  most  prnoiiDent  td 
all  the  characters,  being  no  other  than  the  bride  her- 
self. The  name — after  the  anakigy  of  Shnnammitc^ 
denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  ealleit  SMwirf^^ 
The  only  place  bearing  that  name  of  which  we  hare 
any  knowledge  is  Shunem  itself,  which,  as  fiu-  back  as 
the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Euseb.  OnamuMMt.  x,\.,. 
On  the  theory  that  Shulammite  and  Shunamisitc  arr 
equivalent,  some  have  supposed  that  the  female  io  qop** 
tion  who  was  the  object  of  Solomon*s  paasifon  waa  Abi- 
shag— the  most  lovely  girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  tnoe 
of  David's  death  one  of  the  most  prominent  petawis  u 
the  court  of  Jerusalem.  This  would  be  equaUy  affo^ 
priate  whether  Solomon  were  himself  the  author  of  thr 
Song  or  it  were  written  by  another  person  whoae  al^t 
was  to  personate  him  accurately. — Smith.  See  Si»u- 
MON.  But  this  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Canticles,  and  is  opposed  to  the  Oriental  naage  with  re- 
gard to  the  harem  of  a  deceased  king.  See  Abssii_%«.. 
It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  title  th* 
ShulammiietM  was  a  poetical  term  applied  to  the  bri^ 
in  imitation  of  Solomon^s  name,  as  thev  are  thus  Ua 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  for  **  peacefuL^    See  Cas- 

TICLES. 

Shnlohan  Amk.    See  Karo,  Joskph. 

Sholts,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Epiaoop«]  minister. 
was  bom-  in  Hambarg,  Germany,  July  11,  1^1.  He 
came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1834»  wns  lioenst«l 
to  preach  in  1845,  and  employed  to  oomaenee  a  taia-^ 
sion  at  Bloomington,  la.  In  1846  he  waa  adnsitt«d  m 
trial  in  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the 
Galena  mission;  in  1847  to  the  Beardatown  miseh^: 
and  in  1848  to  Burlington,  where  he  died  March  ii\ 
1848.     See  MinMt£s  of  Annual  €onfertmee»,  iv^  2iS5l 

Shuin.    See  Gablick. 

Shmnah.    See  SHUMATHtTK. 

Shu'^mathite  (Heb.  collective  with  the  art.  kaa^ 
Shumathi%  *^r^isri,  a  gentile  or  patronymic;  Se^a. 
'Hffaftadtifi ;  Vulg.  Semathei),  one  of  the  four  faaaifies 
who  sprang  fWmi  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  53) ;  s» 
called  either  as  being  colonists  of  a  villa^  nanKd 
Shumah  (pV^fffarUc  [Geeen.],or  ffolaaHau  [Fontju 
sonoewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  or  aa  deeeendaim 
from  a  man  of  that  name;  but  in  neither 
any  other  trace  of  the  origin  or  location. 

Sha'nammite  (Hebu  with  the  an* 
mi/h\  n'^assil^n  [in  1  Kings  ii,  22,  the 

'^""'■r^'r!].  *^  JShtmammitett;  SepL  ^  ^mfutv^rwQ  v.r. 
£ov/iaWnc))  a  native  of  SHumoi,  aa  ia  plain  Iran  :? 
Kings  iv,  1.  It  is  applied  to  two  persona— Abiah^  the 
nurse  of  king  David  (1  Kings  i,  8, 15;  ii,  17,21, 22). and 
the  nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  1^  25.S6\ 
See  Woodward,  Jjfctures  on  the  Shunmmnit^  (Lob<L  184i^i. 
The  modem  representative  of  Shunem  being  &^as 
some  have  siiggested  (as  Geseniiis,  Tke^amr,  p.  1379  b\  or 
pctsitively  affirmed  (as  FUrst,  fiandwb,  ii, 422),  that Sha- 
nammite  is  identical  with  ShuUtmumiU  (Cant,  vi,  13.', 
But  this  lacks  probability. 

abo'nem    (Heb.  Shwtem',   ej^  mmam  fhtc 
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[Flint]  from  031^,  or  perhaps  [Geaen.]  for  C^S^^.  two 
retting 'pUiees;  Sept.  2owd/i  or  ^ovydv  v.  r.  Sa»vafi 
or  £«i»^av,  etc),  one  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
iMschar  (Josh,  xix,  18 ;  where  it  occurs  between  Che- 
stilloth  and  Haphraim).  It  is  mentioned  on  two  occa- 
sions. First  as  the  place  of  the  Philistines'  first  en- 
campment  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  4). 
Here  it  occurs  in  connec  ion  with  Mount  Gilboa  and 
Kn-dor,  and  also,  probably,  with  Jesreel  (xxix,  1).  Sec- 
ondly, as  the  scene  of  Elisha's  interooune  with  the  Shu- 
naromite  woman  and  her  son  (2  Kings  iv,  8).  Here  it 
is  connected  with  adjacent  corn-fields,  and,  more  remote- 
ly, with  Mount  CarmeL  It  was,  besides,  the  native 
plsce  of  Abishag.  the  attendant  on  king  David  (1  Kings 
1. 3),  and,  according  to  some,  of  Sbulamith,  the  heroine 
of  the  poem  or  drama  of  "  Solomon's  Song."  By  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast,)  it  is  mentioned  twice, 
under  Ymffiiifi  and  <*Sunem,'*  as  five  miles  south  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  then  Icnown  as  Sulem  (ZovXiifM,) ;  and 
under  "  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter  of  these  two 
identifications  probably  refers  to  Sanur,  a  well-known 
fortress  some  seven  miles  from  Sebastiveh  and  four  from 
Arrabeh,  a  spot  completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  asso- 
ciaiions  which  connect  themselves  with  Sbunem.  The 
oiher  has  oKMre  in  its  favor,  since — except  for  the  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  nearer  eight  Roman 
miles  than  five — it  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent SoUxm  or  S^m,  a  village  on  the  south-west  flank 
of  Jehel  Duhy  (the  so-called  **  Little  Herroon"),  three 
miles  north  of  Jeireel,  five  from  Gilboa  (J.  Fukua),  full 
in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situ- 
ated ill  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 
It  is  named  as  Salem  by  the  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Par- 
cbi  (Asher,  Bet^amm,  ii,  481).  It  had  then  its  spring, 
without  which  tlM  Philisdnes  would  certainly  not  have 
chusen  it  for  their  encampment  Mow,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Bobinson  (^Retearche$t  ii,  8M),  the  spring 
of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one.  The  change  of  the  n 
in  the  ancient  name  to  /  in  the  modem  one  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Zerin  (Jesreel) 
and  Beitin  (Bethel). — Smith.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially to  mark  an  ancient  site  in  SAlem,  for  it  is  only  a 
mud  hamlet  with  cactus-bushes.  West  of  the  houses 
there  is  a  beautiful  garden,  cool  and  shady,  of  lemon- 
trees,  watered  by  a  little  rivulet;  and  in  the  village  are 
a  fountain  aad  tioiigh  (Conder,  TeiU  Work  m  Palettwe,  i, 
123). 

Shn'nl  (Heb.  Shum%  *^a4d,  quiet  [Gesen.],  or  for- 
fttnaie  [FUrst];  Sept.  Yowi  v.  r.  Tavvii;)^  third  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16),  and  progenitor 
of  a  family  named  after  him  (Numb,  xxvi,  15).  B.C 
1874. 

Sbn'nlte  (Heh.  collectively  with  the  art.  kash^Shu- 
ni'f  "^S^n,  patronymic  from  Skuni;  Sept.  6  £owci  v.  r. 
ZoiV ;  A.  Y.  **  the  Shunites*^,  a  designation  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Shuht  (q.  V.)  the  son  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxvi,  15). 

Shank,  Michael,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Somerset  Co.,  Psu, 
abfNit  1808,  and  converted  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  in  his 
twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1837,  and  was  effective  until  1870.  From 
that  time  he  was  <hi  the  supernumerary  and  superannu- 
ated lists  until  his  death,  in  Jacksonville,  IlL,  Sept.  1, 
1876.  "He  was  a  scriptural,  sensible,  and  practical 
preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.**  See  JUinutet  of  An- 
nual Comferencet^  1876,  p.  144. 

Shn'phani,  or  rather  Shbphu'pham  (Heb.  She- 
pkupkaM\  D^^Bl^,  probably  for  *|B^B^,  an  adder;  Sept. 
£w^y  T.  r.  '0^dii\  a  son  of  Benjamin,  and  head  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  39);  doubtless 
the  same  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  viii,  5)  called  Shkphu- 
PHAN  (q.  v.),  etc 

Bbn'idiainita  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art  Aa<A- 


Shuphami't  ^^f^tSh,  patronymic  from  Shephupham; 

SepU  6  2<i»^vi  v.  r.  'O^a/ut;  A.  Y.  '^Shuphamites"), 
the  designation  (Numb,  xxvi,  89)  of  the  family  of  She- 
phupham {^  A.  y.  Shuphan"),  or  Shephuphan,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  5).    See  Shuppim. 

Shup'^pim  (Heb.  Shuppim\  DSd,  or  [1  Chron.  vii, 

15]  0*^11123,  prob.  serpents  [Gesen.],  or  a  contraction  for 

Shephupham;  Sept.  Sair^iv,  v.  r.  £a^cifi,  Mafc^ciV, 
etc.),  the  name  of  two  persons. 

1.  In  1  Chron.  vii,  12,  **  Shuppim  and  Happim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  among  the  posterity  of 
Benjamin.  B.C.  1856.  Ir  is,  by  some,  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin, 
and  in  that  case  Shuppim  would  be  the  great^randson 
of  Benjamin.  In  Numb,  xxvi,  89  he  and  his  bn>ther 
are  called  Shupham  and  Hupham,  while  in  1  Chron.  viii, 
5  they  appear  as  Shephuphttn  and  Huram,  sons  of  Bela, 
and  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21  as  Muppim  and  Huppim,  sons  of 
Benjamin.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
Benjamin  had  a  great-grandson  at  the  time  he  went 
down  to  Egypt,  lord  A.  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shup* 
pim,  or  Shephuphan,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  fam- 
ily was  reckoned  with  that  of  Ir,  or  Iri.  But  this  is  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary,  as  the  date  is  that  of  Jacob's 
death.  As  he  is  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  v,  15)  similariy  men- 
tioned as  the  brother  of  Huphan  or  Huppim,  who  was  a 
son  of  Becher  and  grandson  of  Benjamin,  he  must  have 
been  such  likewise.    See  Benjamin;  Jacx>b. 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  either  of  Kohath  or  Merari 
who,  together  with  Hosah,  had  charge  of  the  Temple- 
gate  Shallecheth,  in  acconlance  with  an  arrangement 
originally  instituted  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  16). 
aa  1018. 

Shur  (Heb.  Shur,  ^^XS ;  Sept.  2oip ;  Vulg.  Sur\  a 
place  just  without  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt.  Its 
name,  if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  ^*  a  wall ;"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from  the 
position  of  the  place.  The  Sept.  seems  to  have  thus  in- 
terpreted it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  obscure  rendering 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8,  where  it  must  be  remarked  the  ex- 
traordinary form  rcXa/Lci^ovp  is  found.  This  wend  is  evi- 
dently a  transcription  of  the  words  TXycO  » . .  oVl^p, 
the  former,  save  the  initial  particle,  not  being  trandated. 
The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  interpret  Shur 
by  Chagara  (M"^2in),  and  Josephns  by  Peltuium  (HifXou- 
910V  [Ant,  vi,  7, 3]) ;  but  the  latter  was  called  Sin  by  the 
Hebrews. 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southernmost 
Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found  by  an 
angel  **  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur"  (Gen.  xvi, 
7).  Probably  she  was  endeavoring  to  return  to  Egypt, 
the  country  of  her  birth — she  may  not  have  been  a  pure 
Egyptian— and  had  reached  a  well. in  the  inland  cara- 
van route.  Abraham  afterwards  "  dwelle<t  between  Ka- 
desh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerer"  (xx,  1).  From 
this  it  would  seem  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  tliis  pastoral  tribe 
wandered  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to  Shur. 
See  Gerar.  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of  this  occura 
in  the  account  of  Ishmael's  posterity :  '*  And  they  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou 
goest  towards  Assyria"  (xxv,  18).  With  this  should  be 
compared  the  mention  of  the  extent  of  the  Aroslekitish 
territory  given  in  this  passage,  **  And  Saul  smote  tlie 
Amalekites  from  Havilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur, 
that  [is]  over  against  Egj'pt"  (1  Sam.  xv,  7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  Gexrites,  and 
Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  described  as  "  from 
an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou 
comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxvii,  8). 
The  Wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  22.  S8). 
It  was  also  called  the  Wildemess  of  Etham  (NuroU 
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xxxiii,  8).  The  tint  paarage  presents  one  difficulty, 
upon  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light,  in  the 
mention  of  Assyria.  If,  however,  we  compare  it  with 
later  places,  we  Hnd  M'^^^'K  nsMS  here  remarkably 
like  nnsin)  Tjx'-ia  in  1  Sam.  xxvil,  8,  and  ^VB  TJKia  in 
XV,  7,  as  if  the  same  phrase  had  been  originally  found 
in  the  Hrst  as  a  gloss;  but  it  may  have  been  there  trans- 
posed, and  have  originally  followed  the  mention  of  Hav- 
ilah.  In  the  notices  of  the  Amalekitish  and  Isbmael- 
itish  region,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  strip  of  Northern  Arabia 
is  intended,  stretching  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  towards, 
and  probably  to,  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  the 
wilderness  may  perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  southern 
position.  Shur  may  thus  have  been  a  fortified  town 
east  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 
iof  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was 
probably  the  last  Arabian  town  before  entering  £gypU 
The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to 
throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  The  Shara  or 
JShala  mentioned  in  them  is  an  important  country,  per- 
haps Syria. — Smith. 

According  to  recent  authorities  the  "  Wilderness  of 
Shur*'  is  substantially  identical  with  the  modem  desert 
el^ifar,  which  extends  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  Pelusium  to  the  south-west  borders 
of  Palestine  (RosenmUUer,  A  ItertL  iii,  241  sq.).  It  con- 
sisto  of  white  shifting  sand  (yet  see  Schubert,  ii,  273), 
has  very  little  signs  of  habitations,  and  is  some  seven 
days'  journey  across.  The  simple  word  Shur  evidently 
designates,  in  general,  a  high  ridge  running  north  and 
south  in  the  form  of  a  high  wall,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  before,  L  e.  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  XXV,  18 ;  Exod.  xv,  22).  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  high  range  to  the  east  of  Suez,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  chain  of  Jebel  et-Tih  northward  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean,  forming  a  sharp  ridge  or  a  high 
wall  as  seen  from  a  distance  east  and  west,  and  a  grand 
barrier  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt  and  to  the  west  of  the 
great  plain  in  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  called  Des- 
ert et-Tih.  There  is  no  other  range  whatever  of  the 
kind  between  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  the  wilderness 
(see  Palmer,  Dewrt  of  the  Exodus,  p.  44).  This  must 
be,  therefore,  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  It  is  called  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  those  who  live  to  the  west  of  it,  Je- 
bel er'Rahah,  or  the  Mountain  of  Rahah.  But  (accord- 
ing to  some  travellers)  by  the  Arabs  of  the  interior  of 
the  wilderness,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  it  is  called 
J^l  es-iSurf  or  the  Mountain  of  Shur. 

Shnrlasaw^men,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  a  dev- 
otee now  living,  who  is  destined  to  become  the  ruler  of 
the  great  age  which  shall  follow  upon  the  present,  over 
which  Vaivassada  presides.  In  that  age  Vishnu  will 
appear  in  his  tenth  Avatar.-— VoUmer,  Worterb,  d.  My- 
tAoL8,v. 

Shurtleft;  Willi  am,  a  Congregational  minister  of 
Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  who  died  in  1747,  aged  about  sixty. 
He  published  a  number  of  Sermons  and  two  or  three 
religious  pamphlets  (1726-41).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uiAors,  s.  v. 

ShurtlifE;  Asaph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  came  from  Canada  while  yet  a  young 
roan,  and  settletl  in  Easton,  Washington  Co.,'n,  Y, 
There  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  active  and  useful  local  preacher.  In  1863  he 
was  received  into  the  Troy  Conference,  and  ser\'ed  as  a 
travelling  preacher  for  eleven  years.  In  1864  he  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  in  which,  and  that  of  a  super- 
annuate, he  continued  until  his  death,  in  Easton,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  3, 1873.  See  Alumtes  of  A  rmual  Conferences,  1873, 
p.  68. 

Shashan.    See  Lilt. 

Shu'shan  (Heb.  Skushan',  )V^^;  Sept  ^owrdv 
•and  ^uffa ;  Vulg.  8usa),  or  Susa,  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant towns  in  the  East,  in  which  the  kings  of  F^- 
sia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  ▼iii,  2;  Neb.  i,  1; 
Esth.  i,  2, 6).  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  aame  fnMa 
the  abundance  of  the  lily  {ShisMan,  or  SAuskdmaA}  m  um 
neighborhood  (Athen.  xii,  518).  (In  the  foUoviog  ac- 
count we  chiefly  foUow  that  found  in  Smitti's  iJiei^ot' 
the  Bible.) 

I.  /yiftory.— Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of  cbe 
country  called  in  Scripture  EUm,  and  by  tbe  daMicii 
writers  sometimes  Cissia  (Ki^maX  sometimes  Saas,<ir 
Susiana.     See  Elam.     Iu  foundation  ia  tbooebt  to 
date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedoriaomer,  as  tiie  re- 
mains found  on  the  site  have  often  a  character  of  veiy 
high  antiquity.     The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  tova 
that  has  been  as  yet  found  is  in  the  inscripdcm  i4 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esar-ha^bke, 
who  states  that  he  took  the  place,  and  exbilnis  a 
ground-plan  of  it  upon  his  sculptures  (Layaid.  Am.tmd 
Bub.  p.  452, 453).     The  date  of  this  monfunent  is  abayt 
KC.  660.     We  next  find  Susa  in  tbe  posseaiaon  ai  the 
Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probaUj  passed  at 
the  diWsion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxarcs 
and  Nabopolassar.    In  the  last  year  of  ft^iA^^w,-  ^aC 
586),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Babylonian  subject,  is  there 
on  the.  king's  business,  and  "  at  Shnshan  in  tbe  palace'' 
sees  his  famous  viiiiun  of  the  ram  and  he-^;ont  (Dn. 
viii,  2).    The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cynis  tranafemd 
Susa  to  the  Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  lung  be^ 
fore  the  Achseroenian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  their  whole  empire  and  tbe  cfaief  place 
of  their  own  residence.    According  to  acNiie  wiiten 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  6, 22;  Strabo,  xv,  8, 2\  ibe  duBgc 
was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others  (Ctesias»  Pin. 
£xe.9;  Herod,  iii,  30, 65,  70),  it  had  at  aay  ate  takes 
place  before  the  death  of  Cambyses;  bnt,  acoiading  lo 
the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and  of  the  ocber  Adic- 
menian  monuments,  it  urould  seem  moat  pmlMifale  that 
the  transfer  was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaaptai 
who  is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  saya^  H,  A\  vi,  STi 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  there-^tbe  bvilding  m 
graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  5u  6)u 
The  reasons  which  induced  the  change  ai«  toierafaij 
apparent.    After  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  had  beoHae  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  the  court  oooki  no  longtf 
be  conveniently  fixed  east  of  Zagros,  either  at  K^^iat^M 
(Uamadau)  or  at  Pasargads  (MurgaubX  which  were 
cut  off  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  the  difficaltr 
of  the  passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.     Not  only 
were  the  ijasses  difficult,  but  (hey  were  in  tbe  possei- 
sion  of  serai -independent  tribes,*  who  levied  a  toQ.  ca 
all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings  themselves  (Stn- 
bo,  XV,  3,  4).     It  was  necessary  to  find  a  capital  wes« 
of  the  mounuins,  and  here  Babykin  and  Susa  pieeefit- 
ed  themselves,  each  with  its  peculiar  adrantagea.    Da- 
rius probably  preferred  Susa,  first,  on  aoconnt  of  its  ti- 
cinity  to  Persia  (ibid,  xv,  8,  2) :  secondly,  became  it 
was  cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  oKHuitain- 
chain ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellenoe  of  tbe 
water  there  (ideograph.  Jottm,  ix,  70).     Sosa  acoitd- 
ingly  became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is  reeog^nised 
as  such  by  iEschylus  (Pers.  16, 124,  etc),  Herodomsfr, 
26,  49,  etc),  Ctesias  {Pert.  £xc  passim),  Sciriw  (xv,  S, 
2),  and  almost  all  the  best  writers.     The  court  nmst 
have  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rev, 
only  quitting  it  reguUrly  for  Ecbatana  or  IVraepolis  ia 
the  height  of  summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes  leartBg 
it  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Rawiinsoa, 
fferod.  iii,  256).     Susa  retained  its  pre-eminence  to  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  Alexander 
found  there  above  twelve  millions  sterling  and  all  the 
regalia  of  the  Great  King  (Arrian,  Ejijk  ^^o:  iii,  16). 
After  this  it  declined.    The  preference  of  Alexaads 
for  Babylon  caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  snocca- 
sors,  none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  aty.    We 
hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  mto  ifae 
power  of  Antigonus  (KC  815),  who  obtauM 
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there  lo  Um  amounc  at  three  millioni  and  ■  hdf  lUr- 
hn>[  CDiod.Sc  iix,48,7).  Ne«rlv  ■  century  l.ter 
(KC  til)  Sun  iru  atucked  by  Mnig  in  hii  rehelJiun 
■);unH  AnliochiK  the  (ireac  He  tank  the  town,  but 
filled  in  hia  attempt  nptin  the  citadel  (folyb.  v,  46, 14). 
We  bear  of  it  again  at  the  time  oT  the  AiabiaD  con- 
quest of  Perna,  when  it  waa  biarely  dereniled  by  Kor- 
muzan  (Laftua,  Ckaidaa  and  Suiiaaa,  p.  S44), 

II.  Ptnilioii,tlc. — A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  haa  ex- 
ialed  concerning  the  poution  at  Suia.  Wbile  moat  hia- 
tutian*  and  comparalive  geographers  (Rennel,  Gtog,  of 
Hervdotia;  ^Doeir,  Mfm.  Pen.  Empirfi  Porter  [K.], 
rraHlf,ii.4,Il!  Kilter,  fnUiwfe /lnnu,iz,SM;  Pie- 
loriat  £Mr,on  Dan.  Tiii,  S)  have  inclined  to  i<lm(iry 
it  with  the  mndem  Siu,  or  S/iuth,  which  is  in  Igt.  S2° 
10',  long.  48°  36'  east  from  Greenwich,  between  the  Sha- 
|iur  awl  Cbe  rifer  ol  Diiful,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing aome  (Vlnoent,  Commirct  and  f/iwig.  of  Che  An- 
fiaU;  Von  Hammer,  in  Mem.  of  the  Geog.  Soc.  of  Par- 
it,  ii,  320  aq.,  S38  aq.)  to  mainuin  the  riral  claims  of 
Hkiulrr,  whidi  ia  aitoaled  on  the  1^  bank  of  the  Ku- 
nn,  more  than  half  a  degree  farther  to  the  eastward. 
A  ihird  candidate  for  the  honor  hu  even  been  aurted, 
ami  it  baa  been  maintained  with  oiuch  learning  anil 
ingenuity  that  Stum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  name 
tiiram.  tlfty  or  aixty  milea  above  Shatter,  ia,  if  not  the 
Suia  of  the  Greeks  and  Rnmans,  at  any  rate  the  Shu- 
•han  of  Scripture  {Gtogr.  Jon™,  in,  8ft).  B.it  a  careful 
examination  of  these  several  spots  has  Snally  caused  a 
F:eneral  aequicacence  In  the  belief  that  Sua  alone  ia 


appelUtion 


lilkdti 


mptu 


ral  Shuahan  and  the  Buaa  of 
IjiIIus,  .  OtoUna  tn^  Auioan,  p.  838;  Smith,  Diet. 
of  Geog.  %.  r.j  Rawlinaon,  Herod,  lii,  264).  The 
liiScuities  canaed  by  the  seemingly  confused  accounts 
oFthe  ancient  writers,  of  whom  some  place  Suaa  on  the 
Chouip«s  (Herod.  T,  49,  AS;  Slrabn,  iv,  3.  4;  Q.  Curt. 
V,  2),  Bone  on  the  Eubms  (Anian,  Erp.  AL  vii,  7; 
I-tidem.  vi,  3;  PUny,  H.  N.  vi,  tT).  have  been  removed 
by  a  careAil  surrey  of  tbe  gmund;  and  it  thus  ap- 
peon  tbat  the  Chnaspea  (Keikhah)  originally  bifur- 
cated at  Pat  Pol,  twenty  miles  above  Susa,  the  right 
arm  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the  left  flowed 
a  little  to  Ilie  east  of  Sob,  and,  abaorbing  tbe  Shapur 
abont  twelve  nilea  below  the  mine,  flowed  on  some- 
wbat  east  of  south  and  Joined  the  Karfln  (Paaitigiia) 
at  Ahwac  The  left  branch  of  the  Choaspea  was  tome- 
times  called  by  tbat  name,  but  more  property  bore  the 
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(Ulai  of  Daniel).  Suaa  thus  tsy 
uctvteen  tne  two  streams  of  the  Eubeos  and  tbe  Sha- 
pur, the  latter  of  which,  being  probably  Joined  to  Ihe 
Eulsus  by  canals,  was  reckoned  a  pan  of  it;  and  hence 
Pliny  says  that  tbe  Eulnus  mrtnumfed  the  citadel  of 
Susa  iUx.  dl.'j.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and 
west  o(  the  city  were  two  other  stTeoras — the  Coprataa, 
or  river  of  DiiHil,  and  tbe  right  arm  of  the  Choaspea 
(tbe  modem  Keikhah).  Thus  the  country  about  Suw 
was  most  abundantly  watered;  and  hence  the  luxuri- 
ance and  fertility  remarked  alike  by  ancient  and  mod- 
em anthon  (Athen.  xii,  fil8 ;  Geo^apk.  Journ,  ix,  71). 
TheKerkbab  water  was,  moreover,  regarded  as  of  pecul- 
iar excellence;  it  waa  the  only  water  dmnk  by  theUreat 
King,  and  was  always  carried  with  bim  cm  his  journeys 
and  fortign  expeditious  (Herod,  i,  188;  Plutarcb,  ilo 
Exil,  ii,  GOl,  D 1  Athen.  Deipa,  ii,  171,  eic).  Even  at 
the  pnaenc  day  it  is  celebrated  liir  its  lightness  and 
purity,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above  that  of  almost  all 
other  streams  (Ce[^../ovn.ix,  T0,89), 

On  this  site  there  are  extensive  ruias,  stretching,  per- 
baps,  twelve  milea  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
consisting,  like  tbe  other  mins  of  this  region,  of  hillocks 
of  earth  and  nil>(Hsb  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick 

called  Tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  building,  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  that  ptnphet  are  locally  be- 
lieved to  real.  It  is  apparently  modem;  yet  nothing 
but  tbe  belief  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  prophet's 
sepulchre  could  have  led  to  Its  being  built  in  tbe  place 
where  it  sunds  (Haloalm,  Hit.  of  Pertia,  i,  256,  S66) ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  such  identiflcations  are  of  far 
more  valua  in  these  parts,  where  occswon  fur  them  ia 
rare,  than  among  ths  crowded  "  holy  places"  of  Pales- 
tine^ The  dty  of  Shut  ia  now  a  gloomy  wildemeea  in- 
fested by  lions,  hyenaa,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

III.  Omeral  ItttcHpliai  oflkt  Auiiu.— The'  reins  of 
Susa  cover  a  apace  about  6000  feet  long  from  east  to 
west,  by  4500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  cir- 
of  tbe  wbole,  exclusive  of  outlying  and  en 


HigniSi 


inds,  is  .1 


miles. 


According  to  Hr.  Loflnt,  "  the  principal  existing  re- 
mains consist  of  four  spacious  artificial  platforma  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  each  other.     Of  these  tbe  western 

erably  the  meat  lofty  and  important. . . .  lu  highest 
point  is  119  feet  above  ths  level  of  the  Shanur(Shapur). 
In  tana  it  is  an  irregular  obtuse-angled  triangle,  with 
ila  corners  rounded  off  and 
its  baae  facing  nearly  due 
east.  It  is  apparently  cnn- 
Btrueted  of  earth,  gravel, 
and  sun-dried  brick,  seo- 
tions  being  exposed  in  nu- 
merous ravines  produced 
by  the  rains  of  winter.  The 
sides  are  so  perpendicular 

boTseniaii  except  at  three 
places.    The 


2860  feet.  In  the  centre  is 
a  deep,  circular  depression, 
probaldy  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  piles  of 

buildings,  the  fall  of  which 
baa  givfii  tbe  preaent  con- 
figuration to  the  surftce. 
Here  and  there  are  exposed 
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A  indobitaUy  the  reoMiitB  of  the  fambns  ciudd  (axpa 
or  ^KpoiroXiQ)  of  Susa  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  (Herod,  iii,  68 ;  Polyb.  v,  48, 14 ;  Strabo, 
XV,  8,  2;  Arrian,  JCxp.  A  I,  iii,  16,  etc.).  ''Separated 
from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a  channel  or  ravine, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
desert,  is  the  great  central  platform,  covering  upwards 
of  sixty  acres  (No.  8  on  the  plan).  The  highest  point 
is  on  the  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally  a 
perpendicular  escarpment  to  the  pktn  and  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  about  70  feet;  on  the  east  and  north  it 
does  not  exceed  40  or  60  feet.  The  east  face  meas- 
ures 8000  feet  in  length.  Enomsous  ravines  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  mound**  (Loftus,  p.  845).  The 
third  platform  (No.  2  on  the  plan)  lies  towards  the 
north  and  is  "a  considerable  square  mass," about  1000 
feet  each  way.  It  abuts  on  the  central  platform  at  its 
north-western  extremity,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
**  a  slight  hollow,"  which  was,  perhaps,  an  ancient  road- 
way {ibid.).  These  three  mounds  form  together  a 
lozenge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and  nearly  8000 
feet  broad,  poindng  in  its  longer  direction  a  little  west 
of  north.  £ast  of  them  is  the  fourth  platform,  which 
is  very  extensive,  but  of  much  lower  elevation  than 
the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  plan).  Its  plan  is  very  irregu- 
lar: in  its  dimensions  it  about  equals  all  the  rest  of 
tiie  ruins  put  together.  Beyond  this  eastern  platform 
a  number  of  low  mounds  are  traceable,  extending  near- 
ly to  the  Dizful  river;  but  there  are  no  remains  of 
walls  in  any  direction,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings 
west  of  the  Shapur.  AH  the  ruins  are  contained  with- 
in a  circumference  of  about  seven  miles  {Gtograph, 
Jo»m,  ix,  71).  See  Plumptre,  BibU  Educator y  iii,  105. 
lY.  Architeetural  Charactei\ — The  explorations  un- 
dertaken by  general,  now  Sir  Fenwick,  Williams  of 
Kars  in  the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  7  on  the  following  phin.  These  vrere  found  to 
be  twenty-«even  feet  mx  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
centre ;  and  as  they  were  very  similar  to  the  bases  of 
the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the  Cbel  Minar  at 
Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  another  row  would  be 
found  at  a  like  distance  inwards.  Holes  were  accord- 
ingly dug,  and  afterwards 'trenches  driven,  without  any 
successful  result,  as  it  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
the  walls  originally  stood,  and  where  no  columns,  con- 
sequently, could  have  existed.  Had  any  trustworthy 
restoration  of  the  Persepolitan  hall  been  published  at 
that  time,  the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided;  but 
as  none  then  existed,  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost 
for  our  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ruins  connected  with  Bible  histor}'  which  now 
exist  out  of  Syria.  Fortunately,  in  the  foUowihg  year 
Mr.  Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success, 
and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  seventy-two  col- 
umns of  which  the  original  building  was  composed. 
Onlv  one  base  had  been  entirelv  removed,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangemenL  On 
the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uncovered  (shailed 
darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1, 2, 8, 4)  were  found 
trilingual  inscriptions  in  the  languages  adopted  by  the 
Achsemenian  kings  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all 
were  so  much  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  that  not  one  was  complete,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  Persian  text,  which  could  have  been  read  with 
most  certainty,  was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenu- 
ity, by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  made  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly,  of  the  latter  half 
with  very  tolerable  precision.  As  this  inscription  con- 
tains nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  building, 
we  quote  it  entire  from  Journ,  A  a.  Soc»  xv,  162 :  *'  Says 
Artaxerxes  (Mnemon),  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  king  of  the  conntr>*,  the  king  of  the  earth, 
the  son  of  king  Dariiu — Darius  was  the  son  of  king 
Artaxerxes— Artaxerxes  was  the  sou  of  Xerxes^Xerx- 
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Plan  of  the  Great  Palace  at  Susa. 

es  was  the  son  of  king  Darius— Darius  was  the  son  o( 
Hystaspes  the  Achaemenian— -Darius  my  anoeator  mh- 
ciently  built  this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repair- 
ed by  Artaxerxes  my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  (ir- 
maxd  I  placed  the  effigies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithn  is 
this  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithn  pn^ 
tect  me,  with  the  other  gods,  and  all  that  I  have  done." 
The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged  » 
on  the  second  plan  above^  and,  moat  fortonatchr.  it  b 
found  on  examination  thai  the  building  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chel  Minar  at  Penepc<h\ 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  like  each  other  than  almosi  asij 
other  two  buildings  of  antiquity,  and  cooaeqaently  «kii 
is  wanting  in  the  one  may  safely  be  supplied  fron  the 
other,  if  it  exists  there.  Their  age  is  nearly  the  ^aat, 
that  at  Susa  having  been  commenced  by  Dariua  Hy»ta»> 
pis,  that  at  Persepolis — ^if  one  may  trust  the  inacriptioa  m 
its  staircase  {Joum,  As,  Soe.  x,  826) — ^was  built  eottrdr 
by  Xerxes.  Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical, 
the  width  of  that  at  Suaa,  according  to  Mr.  Lo<bas.  beng 
845  feet,  the  depth  north  and  south  244.  The  com- 
sponding  dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to  Flan^ia 
and  0)ste*s  survey,  are  857.6 
by  254.6,  or  frorn  10  to  12 
feet  in  excess;  but  the  dif- 
ference may  arise  as  much 
from  imperfect  surveying 
as  from  any  real  discreftan- 
cy.  The  number  of  columns 
and  their  arrangement  are 
identical  in  the  two  build- 
ings, and  the  details  of  the 
architecture  are  practically 
the  same  so  far  as  they  can 
be  made  out.  But  as  no  pil- 
lar is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found  entire 
or  neariy  so,  it  is  not  easy  to 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  an- 
nexed restoration  is  in  all  re- 
spects correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr.Church- 
ill,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Loftus  in  his  explorations. 
If  it  be  correct,  it  appeare 
that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  was 
that  double  bull  capitals  were 
used  in  the  interior  of  the 
central  square  hall  at  Susa, 
while  their  use  was  appropri- 
ately confined  to  the  porti- 
cos at  Persepolis.  In  other  Rastoiad  KIwailoa  af 
respects  the  height  of  (.he  Capital  at  S< 
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capital,  which  meaMires  28  feet,  is  very  nearly  the  nme, 
but  it  is  fuller,  and  looks  somewhat  too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  supports  it.  This  defect  was  to  a  great  extent 
corrected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have  arisen  from  those 
at  Susa  being  the  first  translation  of  the  Ninevite  wood- 
en original  into  stone  architecture.  The  pillars  at 
Perwpolis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet  in  height,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  that  those  at  Susa  were  nearly 
the  same.  No  trace  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  these 
pillars  was  detected  at  Susa,  from  which  Mr.  Loflus  as- 
sumes, somewhat  too  hastily,  that  none  existed.  As, 
however,  he  could  not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls 
of  any  other  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits 
once  existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur^ 
prised  at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately,  at  Persepolb  sufficient  remains  still  ex- 
ist to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though  there  abo 
sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  for  the  walls,  and 
if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows 
were  generally  of  stone,  we  should  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
there  as  at  Susa.  The  annexed  wood-cut,  representing 
the  plan  of  the  hall  at  Persepolis,  is  restored  from  data 
so  complete  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  regard 
to  any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrangement 
of  both  (see  Fergusson,  The  Palaeea  of  Nineveh  cmd  Per- 
wfpoiU  Restored  [Lond.  1851]).  Both  buildings  consisted 
of  a  central  hall,  as  nearly  as  may  be  200  feet  square, 
and  consequently,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
great  hall  at  Ramak,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet, 
while  this  only  extends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Persian 
halls  are  supporteil  by  86  columns,  upwsrds  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another  at 
about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  On  the 
exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by  walls  18  feet  in 
thickness,  were  three  great  porches,  each  measuring  200 
feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth,  and  supported  by  12  col- 
umns whose  axes  were  coincident  with  those  uf  the  in- 
terior. These  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  great  audience 
halls  of  the  palace,  and  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace, 
though  its  dimensions  were  somewhat  different — 150 
feet  by  75.  These  porches  were  also  identical,  so  far  as 
use  and  arrangement  go,  with  the  throne-rooms  in  the 
palaces  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are  used  at  this 
day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan.  The  western  porch  would 
be  appropriate  to  morning  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to 
those  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  porch,  as  we 
might  expect  in  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the 
principal  one,  both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that 
which  faced  the  north  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  east.  It  was  the  throne-room  par  exoeUenoe  of  the 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stain,  a  whole  army 
of  courtiers  or  of  tribute -bearers  could  file  before  the 
king  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  The  bassi- 
rilievi  in  the  stairs  at  Persepolis  in  fact  represent  per- 
manently the  procession  which  on  great  fiistivals  took 
place  upon  their  steps;  and  a  similar  arrangement  of 
stairs  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at  Susa  when  the  palace 
was  entire.  It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the 
central  hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted 
above  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple, 
properly  so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended 
u^ether  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line  any- 
where, or  to  say  how  far  "  temple  cella**  or  **  palace  hair 
woidd  be  a  correct  designation  for  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing. It  probably  was  used  for  all  great  semi-religious 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  coronation  or  enthronization  of 
the  king,  at  such  ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or 
making  t^erings  to  the  gods  for  victories — for  any  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  requiring  more  than  usual  state  or  solem- 
nity ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was 
used  for  purely  festal  or  convivial  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  siognlaily  ill  suited. 

From  what  we  know,  of  the  buildings  at  Penepolis, 


Bestored  Plan  of  Great  HmII  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis. 
(Scale  100  feet  to  an  Inch.) 

we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that  the  *^  King's 
Gate,"  where  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  ii,  21),  and  where  so 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  took 
place,  was  a  square  hall  (see  cut  below),  measuring 
probably  a  little  more  than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with 
its  roof  supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that 
this  stood  at  a  distance  of  about  160  or  200  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may  also 
be  tolerablv  certain  that 
the  inner  court,  where  Es- 
ther appeared  to  implore 
the  king's  favor  (Esth.  v, 
1),  was  the  space  between 
the  northern  portico  and 
this  square  building,  the 
outer  court  being  the 
space  between  the  **King's 
Gate"  and  the  northern 
terrace  wall.  We  may  also 
predicste  with   tolerable 

Houaer  (i,  9)  and  the     (Scale  100  feet  to  an  inch.) 
**  House  of  the  Women" 

(ii,  9,  11)  were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the 
southward,  or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  had  a  di- 
rect communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  underground,  most  prob- 
ably the  former.  There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticos  of  this 
building  that  king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  "  made  a  feast 
unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shushan  the 
palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven  days,  in  the 
court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace ;  where  were 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  faistened  with  cords  of 
fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble : 
the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i,  5, 6). 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in 
the  interior  of  any  hall,  bnt  out  of  doors,  in  tents  erected 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as  we  may  easily 
fancv  existed  in  front  of  either  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
em  porch  of  the  great  central  building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was  raised 
on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to  a  height  appar- 
ently of  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  As  the  principd 
building  must,  like  those  at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  tahir, 
or  raised  platform  [see  Temple],  above  its  roof,  its  height 
could  not  have  been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  been 
170  or  200  feet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anv- 
thing  much  grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
than  such  a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a 
group  of  subordinate  palace-buildings,  interspersed  with 
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tr«es  tnd  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  oti  snch  a  terrace, 
rijung  from  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that  are  watered 
bv  the  Eubeus  at  iu  base.    See  Persia. 

w 

Shu'shan-e'duth  (Heb.  Shushan'  Eduth\  '^^itd 
r^*T7),  an  expression  occurring  in  the  phrase  '*To  the 
chief  musician  upon  Shushan-eduth,"  which  is  plainly 
a  muaiical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure  about 
it  (Psa.  Ix,  tide).  In  Psa.  Ixxx  we  have  the  fuller  phrase 
Shoshannim-eduth,  of  which  Rddiger  regards  Sbushan- 
eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gesenius,  Thaaur.  p.  1885). 
As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  the  lily  of  tettimmof,  and 
possibly  contains  the  first  words  of  some  psalm  to  the 
melody  of  which  that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung; 
and  the  preposition  bjj  *<''  (A.  V,  **  upon'')  would  then 
signify  "  aft«r,  in  the  manner  of,*'  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Temple  choir  the  air  which  he  was  to  follow. 
The  Sept  and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  D*tSCp*b;,  for 
they  render  rote  aKkoua^vopiivoiQ  and  pro  hi*  qui  int- 
mutabuntur  respectively.  In  the  Sept.  n^^9,  eduth^  he- 
comes  "T19,  'ddj  tru  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
support  for  the  view  taken  by  some  (as  by  Joel  Bril) 
that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical  instrument,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily  in  shape  (Simonis),  or  from 
having  lily-shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six 
(jihhk)  strings.  FDrst^  in  consistency  with  his  theory 
with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions 
of  singers  appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band- 
master, Shushan,  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Eduth, 
which  he  conjecfires  may  be  the  same  as  Adithaim  in 
Josh.  XV,  86  {ffandtob,  s.  v.).  As  a  conjecture  this  is 
certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
troducing as  many  difiiculties  as  it  removes.  Simonis 
(^Lex,  s.  V.)  connects  eduth  with  the  Arabic  *Mif,  a  lute, 
or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers 
it  to  .be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument ;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the  lily- 
shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with  playing 
on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render  eduth  a  ^  rev- 
elation," and  hence  a  psalm  or  itong  revealed ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  usual 
meaning  as  above  given,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
the  words  in  question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or 
melody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijeleth  Sbahar  and 
others,  which  contained  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the 
choir.— Smith.     See  Psalms. 

Shushan  Gate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalbm 
(nn*^3n  "iVIVS,  Mishna,  CheUm,  xvii,  9)  was  located  in 
the  eastern  outer  wall,  being  the  only  entrance  on  that 
side.  We  should  naturally  identify  it  with  the  present 
Golden  Gate,  which  is  evidently  a  Herodian  structure ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  done,  as  it  lay  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  interior  gates.    See  Temple. 

Shate,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  July  19,  1722.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1739,  and  graduated  in  1743.  In 
September,  1746,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  (now 
Second)  Church  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained 
its  pastor  Dec  10, 1746.  In  both  the  French  and  Rev- 
olutionary wars  Mr.  Shute  entered  warmly  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Pownall  chaplain  of  CoL  Joseph  Williams's  regi- 
ment In  1780  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  state,  and  in  1788 
he  was  associated  with  Gen.  Lincoln  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  ccHivention  of  Massachusetts  which  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shute  re- 
linquished his  public  labors  in  March,  1799,  retaining 
his  pastoral  relation  till  his  decease,  but  giving  up  bis 
salary.  He  died  Aug.  30,  1802.  Dr.  Shute  published 
three  Sermons  (1767,  '68,  '87).  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer.  PtUpit,  viii,  18. 

Shnte,  Joaias,  rector  of  St.Mary  Woolnoth,  London. 
He  suffered  daring  the  civil  wan  for  his  attachment  to 


Charies  I,  and  was  made  archdeaooo  of  Codcliestia  ia 
1642,  but  died  the  same  year.  Alter  his  death  appeand 
Ten  SermoM  (Lond.  1644,  4to): — Jud^tneml,  or  Tkt 
Plague  of  Frogs  InfikUd,  Sermons^  etc  (1645^  4to>:^ 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  or  Gen.  xvU  Opened  m  \inetem  Ser- 
mons (1649,  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet.  ofBriU  owf  A  ver, 
A  uthorSf  n.  v. 

Shu^'thalhlte  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  an.  ka^ 
Shuthalchi^  '^T^hiyST^f  patronymic  from    Skmthehk: 

Sept  6  Xov^aXat  v.  r.  XovraXad  and  QowraXmX  i 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shuthkljui  (q.  t.). 
the  son  of  Ephraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  35). 

Sha'^thelah  (Heb.  Skuthe'lack,  n^n^^,  peihafB 
noise  of  breaking  [Gesenius],  or  setting  [i.  cw  aon]  r/ 
Shfiack  [FUrst],  or  fresh  plant  [Mtthlau]  ;  Sept  'n 
Numb.  Sov^oXa  or  ^ovraXA  v.  r.  BowraXa  or  Bmsmr- 
adKa,  in  Chron.  ^udakd  v.  r.  Sm^oXe  and  SmSoXo^), 
the  name  of  two  £phniimite& 

1.  First  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ephiaiin,  bat  sat 
father  of  Eran  (Numb.  xxvt,85,86),  through  wIk»  he 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  family  that  bore  both  their 
names  (1  Chron.  vii,  20>  K(X  post  1856  and  ante  1801 
See  Bbred. 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  preceding,  beini;  the  utm  d 
Zabad  and  the  father  of  Eaer  and  Elead  (i  Chroo.  vii. 
21).     KC  apparently  post  1618. 

Shuttle.     See  Weatkr. 

Shuttle'worth,  Phiup  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  Eoi^- 
lish  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  ia 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  thssce 
elected  scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1800.  He 
became  rector  of  Foxley,  Wiltshire,  in  1824 ;  tutor  of  las 
college,  and  in  1820  proctor  of  Oxford;  warden  of  N^v 
College  in  1822  i  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1840.  He  Sei 
in  1842.  His  published  works  consist  of  SenmOms  m 
some  of  the  leading  PrincijAes  of  Christietnifg  (Locd 
2  vols.  8vo;  vol.  i,  1827;  2d  ed.  1829;  voL  ii,  18&4;  3^1 
ed.  of  both,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Paraphrasiic  Trtn^- 
lation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Oxf.  1829,  8vo;  5fk 
ed.  \9lA)i-^Consistency  of  the  Whole  Scheme  ofIier*&> 
turn,  etc  (Lond.  1832, 12rao)  i—Sermons  htftnre.  thr  Csi- 
versitg  of  Oxford  (ibid.  1840,  sm.  8vo).  See  Darfisi;, 
Cgdap,  BibUog,  s.  v. ;  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthorSf  s.  V. 

fiU'a  (HeU  Sid,  K|*^p,  cot^prgaHon ;  Sept.  Xuum 
V.  r.  'Aaovia,  etc),  one  of  the  family  heads  of  ihf 
Nethinim  whose  *' children''  returned  from  the  cnpciv- 
ity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  47^  B.C.  ante  53&  la 
the  parallel  passage  (Ezra  ii,  44)  the  name  ia  vzines 
SlAHA  (q.  v.). 

Si'aha  (Heb.  Siaha,  Knr*^p,  eongregaiitm:  Srf^ 
Sma  V.  r.  'Avaa,  etc),  one  of  the  chief  Nethinim  (Ezn 
ii,  44) ;  elsewhere  (Neh.  vii,  47)  called  Si  a  (q.  v.). 

Siam  (meaning  in  Malay  the  brotcn  race)  is  caSk-i 
by  its  people  Huang  Thai,  "  the  kingdom  of  the  fnt' 
i.  e.  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins.  It  i« 
the  chief  kingdom  of  the  peninsula  called  Indo-China, 
or  Farther  India.  Siam  proper  occupies  the  middk 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  all  the  ooontiy  suitmh^ 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  stretches  between  laL  4^  sad 
22P  N.,  and  between  kmg.  97<^  and  106^  £.  Iu  peate»c 
length  is  1850  miles,  its  breadth  450  miles,  whik  its 
area  is  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  800,000  square 
miles  (probably  the  latter  estimate  is  nearly  oorrectX 
with  a  population  of  between  5,000,000  and  ^OOOgDOQ. 

I.  Soil,  CUmate,  etc — A  considerable  portion  c^  Stais 
is  covered  with  mountains  and  hills.  Two  oMHiBtaB! 
ranges,  extending  mainly  soath-ea»t  from  the  Hisa- 
laya,  form  general  natural  divisions  from  China  on  tb« 
north,  snd  partly  from  Anam  on  the  east,  and  Banaaii 
and  British  India  on  the  west  A  third  range  putis 
through  the  central  regions,  and  in  this  is  sitaated  ih« 
Fhra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  "  the  sacred  foot**  of  Bttddha. 
The  great  river  of  the  comitiy  is  eaUed  by  foscigacn 
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Menam,  or  Meinam,  and  is  the  Nile  of  Siam.  Its  an- 
nual inundation  commences  in  June  and  ends  in  Xo- 
vember,  and  the  area  of  land  thus  fertilized  is  upwards 
of  22,1)00  square  miles.  The  coast-line  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  1100  miles,  with  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  seasons  are  two:  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the  dry  or 
ctMtL  The  former  begins  near  the  middle  of  March,  the 
latter  in  October.  Siam  is  rich  in  natural  productions. 
Kice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
pniducts.  There  are  also  many  valuable  articles  pn>- 
cured  from  the  forests — gutta-percha,  lac,  dammar,  cost- 
ly woods,  etc.  The  animal  kingdom  is  very  varied, 
furnishing  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  otters, 
musks,  civets,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  deer,  and  elephants, 
et^pecially  the  white  elephant. 

II.  Inhabitants  and  Government,  —  The  Siamese  are 
mainly  of  Mongolian  type,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  great  Indo- 
European  race.  Acconling  to  the  researches  of  the  late 
king,  out  of  12,800  Siamese  wonis  more  than  5000  are 
fi>und  to  be  Sanscrit,  or  to  have  their  root  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  the  rest  in  the  Indo-European  tongue.  Be- 
M<ie3  the  Siamese,  a  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  the 
territories  of  Siam,  as  the  Chinese,  Cambodians,  etc  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  consul  at  Bangkok,  Gamier  (1874), 
the  population  of  Stam  proper  and  its  Laos  dependen- 
cies is  composed  of  1,800,000  Siamese,  1,500,000  Chi- 
nese, 1,000,000  Laos,  200,000  Malays,  50,000  Cambo- 
dians. 50,000  Peguans,  50,000  Karens,  and  others.  The 
Siamese  proper  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  indolent,  and 
yet  peaceable  and  polite.  Most  of  the  busing  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Marriage  takes  place  as 
early  as  eighteen  for  males  and  fourteen  for  females,  with- 
uut  the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  though  the  former 
may  be  present  to  offer  prayers.  The  number  of  wives, 
orduiarily  one,  may,  among  the  wealthy,  reach  scores 
and  hundreds,  but  the  first  is  the  wife  proper,  to  whom 
the  rest  are  subject.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
males  can  read,  a  limited  education  being  gratuitously 
furnished  at  the  temples. 

The  government  is  theoretically  a  dnarchy,  practi- 
cally a  monarchy,  for  although  there  is  a  second  or 
vice  king,  the  first  or  senior  king  is  actual  sovereign. 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  is  bequeathed,  with  the 
hsnciion  of  the  nobles,  to  any  son  of  the  queen.  The 
iiecond  king  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  first  counsel- 
lor, and  is  invariably  consulted  before  taking  any  im- 
|M)rtant  step.  The  council  of  state  comprises  the  first 
king  (as  president);  the  ministers,  who  have  no  vote; 
from  ten  to  twenty  councillora,  who  have  to  draft  new 
Uws,  and  from  their  own  number  elect  a  vice-president ; 
ami  six  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  forty-one  provinces,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  phrayOy  or  council  of  the  first  class. 

III.  I/igtory  and  Religion,  —  The  early  history  of 
Siam  is  entirely  unknown.  In  1511  the  Portuguese, 
after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  Albuquerque,  estab- 
ibihed  an  intercourse  with  Siam.  In  the  16th  centurv 
Siam  was  for  many  years  subject  to  the  Burmans,  but 
recovered  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;  in 
1612  the  first  English  vessel  went  to  Ayathia.  To- 
wartis  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  European  advent- 
urer, a  native  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  called  Phaul- 
k<»ii.  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and  was  by  degrees 
promoted  to  an  important  ofllce  in  the  government. 
Through  his  persuasion  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  who  sent  two  embassies  to  Siam  in  1685 
and  1687,  and  also  a  corps  of  500  soldiers,  who  were  put 
in  possess^ion  of  the  fortress  of  Bangkok  by  Phaulkon. 
They  were  expelled  in  1600.  About  1760  the  Burmans 
laid  waste  the  country  and  took  the  capital,  Ayathia. 
In  1782  the  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Bangkok.  Trea- 
ties were  made  with  the  East  India  Company  in  1822 
and  1825,  and  with  the  United  States  in  1833. 

The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  Buddhism ;  neverthe- 
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less  the  lower  classes,  and  in  some  respects  the  more 
enlightened,  are  profoundly  superstitious.  They  have 
peopled  their  world  with  gods,  daemons,  and  goblins. 
Over  the  **  footprint  of  Buddha,*'  on  the  Fhra  Bat,  is 
built  a  beautiful  temple,  to  which  crowds  of  ardent 
Buddhists  perform  long  and  painful  journeys,  and  mill- 
ions of  costly  gifts  are  offered.  The  following  account 
of  missions  is  from  Appletons'  Cydoptedui  (s.  v.) :  "Mi»> 
sions  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Koman  Catholics, 
under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  The  missionaries  are  French,  and  their 
converts  were  reckoned  in  1872  at  10,000,  in  sixteen 
congregations.  At  the  bead  of  the  mission  is  a  vicar 
apostolic.  Protestant  missions  date  from  the  visits  of 
Gittzlaff,  Tomlin,  and  Abeel,  in  1828  to  1&31,  and  prop- 
erl}'  from  the  settlement  of  Jones  in  1838.  MLssiona 
have  been  established  by  the  American  Baptist  Union, 
and  bv  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
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eign  Missions;  and  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion has  established  several  Protestant  congregations, 
schools,  and  religious  papers.  The  number  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregations  in  1874  was  154,  and  of  Presbvte- 
rian,  88." 

For  literature,  consult  Crawfurd,  Embasty  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  China  (Lond.  1828) ;  Pallogoix,  Description 
du  Royaume  Thai,  ou  Siam  (Paris,  1854);  Bowring, 
Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  ( Lond.  1857 ) ;  Bastian, 
Reisen  in  Siam  (Berlin,  1867);  Mrs.  Leonowen,  English 
Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court  (Boston,  1870);  M*I>ou- 
ald,  Siam^  its  Government ^  etc  (Phila.  1871);  Bacon, 
Siam,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1873);  Vincent,  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant  (ibid.  1874). 

Siamese  Version.  Siamese  is  the  language 
spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  embraces  a  large 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Formerly  the  language  of  the  Siamese  was  called  Sa- 
yama  phasa,  the  **Sa-yam  language  T  but  since  the 
reign  of  Phra  Rnang,  who  set  his  country  free  from  the 
yoke  of  CJambodia,  they  call  themselves  T'hni,  "  free," 
and  their  language  phasa  T^hay  or  Tai,  "  the  language 
of  the  freemen."  As  early  as  the  year  1810  the  design 
of  providing  Siam  with  a  version  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  entertained  bv  the  Calcutta  Auxiliarv  Bible  Soci- 
ety,  bui  it  was  not  till  the  year  1846  that  the  transla- 
tion and  publication  of  the  entire  New  Test,  in  Siamese 
were  completed.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1850.     (R  P.) 

Sias,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chnrch,  was  bom  at  London,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25,  1781. 
He  began  to  preach  SepL  25, 1805,  and  in  1806  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Asbury  in  1806,  and 
elder  in  1810.  In  1828  he  took  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  held,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
untU  hU  death  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  Feb.  12,  1853.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  222. 

Sib'becai  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii,  11)  or  8ib'- 
bechai  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18;  1  Chron.  xx,  4)  [some  Sib' 
beca'l  and  Sibbecha'%]  (Heb.  Sikbekay',  *^3ap,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  and  FUrst  for  H^  7)30,  thicket  [i.  e. 
people]  of  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  is  a  thicket  [L  e.  de- 
fence] ;  but  rather  a  weaver,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
final  "^  in  such  cases  ever  stands  for  the  sacred  name; 
Sept.  ro/3oxai  v.  r.  TUi^oxa,  etc;  Joseph  us  So/3acxic), 
the  eighth  named  of  the  subordinate  thirty  in  David's 
guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii, 
11).     RC.  1048.     He  bclongeil  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendante  of  Ze- 
rah,  and  is  called  "  the  Hushathite,"  probably  from  an 
ancestor  bv  the  name  of  Hushah  (q.  v.).     Joeephus 
{Am,  vii,  12,  2)  calls  him  "the  Hittite,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.     Sibbecai's  great  exploit,  which  gave 
him  a  pUce  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's  army, 
was  his  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai,  the  Philia- 
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tine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii,  27  his  name  is 
written  Mebumnai  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyisL  Jose- 
phiu  says  that  he  slew  '*  many"  who  boasted  that  they 
were  of  the  descent  of  the  giants,  apparently  reading 
D'^Sn  for  *^B0  in  1  Chron.  xx,  4. — Smith. 

Sib^oleth  (Heb.  Sibbo'leth,  nVab,  for  ShSbboUth 
[q.  v.] ;  the  Sept  does  not  represent  it,  the  Greek  hav- 
ing no  aspirate  for  (t;  Vulg.  Sibboleth),  the  Ephndm- 
itish  (text "  Ephrathite**)  pronunciation  of  SniBBOLffrH 
(Judg.  xii,  6). 

Sibbs  (or  Sibbes),  Richard,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish Puritan  divine,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  1677, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  with  great  applause,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Taking  orders,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  the  living  of  which  he  held 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  became  preacher 
to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1618,  and  in  1626  was 
chosen  master  of  Katherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  which, 
though  a  Puritan,  he  held  with  little  molestation  until 
his  death.  Dr.  Sibbs  died  July  6, 1686.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  sermons  and  pious  treatises.  An 
incomplete  edition  of  these  was  published  (Lond.  1809 ; 
Aberdeen,  1812)  entitled  Sibbt't  Works.  Mr.  Pickering 
published  several  of  his  treatises  (1887-88,2  vols.  12mo), 
viz.  The  SouCt  Conftict  and  Vicioiy^  etc : — The  Inward 
JHsqutetmentt  of  Distres»ed  Spirits^  etc: — The  Bruised 
Reed  and  Smoking  Flax: — The  Fountain  Seated: — and 
Description  of  Christ,  Still  later  we  have  Complete 
Works  of  Richard  Sibbes^  D,D.,  ed.  by  R.  A.  R  Grosart 
(Edinb.  1862,  7  vols.  8vo).  Richard  Baxter  tells  us 
that  he  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  conversion  to  The 
Bruised  Reed,  As  a  commentator,  his  principal  work 
is  his  Commentary  on  2  Cor,  i  (1666).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Vict,  s.  v. ;  Neal,  BisL  of  the  Puritans,  ii,  294. 

Sibel,  Caspar,  a  learned  Calvinist  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  controversy  of  the  Dutch  Church  with 
Arminianism,  which  eventuated  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
was  born  near  Elberfeld,  June  9, 1690,  and  was  reared 
in  the  practice  of  piety  and  study,  and  educated  at  Her- 
born  and  Leyden.  When  scarcely  nineteen  years  old 
he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  communes  Randerath 
and  Geilenkirchen,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discouragements  and  dangers  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  succession  to  the  ducal  throne  in  which 
the  country  was  then  involved,  he  obtained  remarkable 
success.  A  price  of  3000  thalers  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension as  one  of  the  evangelical  pastors  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  thrice  narrowly  escaped  the  troops 
of  the  imperial  party;  but  he  nevertheless  added  three 
hundred  and  sixty  adult  members  to  his  Church  in  the 
brief  term  of  two  years.  In  1611  he  became  pastor  of 
the  military  Church  in  the  fortress  of  Juliers,  and  was 
again  successful  in  adding  to  the  strength  of  its  mem- 
bership, besides  obtaining  from  the  States-General  the 
grant  of  a  regular  appropriation  for  the  support  of  its 
pastor.  A  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1616  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  display,  on  his  part,  of  indomitable 
courage  and  unflagging  zeal.  A  call  to  one  of  the 
churches  at  Nimeguen  was  declined  by  him  because  of 
the  opposition  raised  by  the  other  pastors  of  that  town, 
who  were  adherents  of  the  Remonstrant  party;  but  the 
incident  turned  the  attention  of  a  Church  in  Deventer, 
the  important  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Overyssel, 
towards  him,  and  he  was  installeid  its  pastor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1617.  In  this  position  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  His  labors  extended  into  many  fields 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  qualities  which  constituted  his 
strength,  e.  g.  a  narrow  orthodoxy  which  placed  the 
Reformed  Confession  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Bible, 
an  intolerant  and  energetic  spirit,  great  learning,  con- 
summate skill  as  a  controversialist,  a  profound  devotion 
to  duty,  and  a  fervent  piety.  He  assumed  charge,  for  a 
time,  of  an  orthodox  band  in  the  town  of  Campen,  who 


were  dissatisfied  with  the  ministry  of  their  nndegt  Be- 
monstrant  pastors.  lu  1618  he  was  delegated  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  ddiben- 
tions  until  an  attack  of  fever  compelled  bia  rvtura  to 
Deventer,  May  19, 1619.  At  the  same  time  he  evinced 
a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  b}-  the  dirm 
part  he  took  in  the  founding  and  development  of  a  i*i- 
agogium,  and  subsequently  of  an  academical  gymu- 
sium.  It  was  by  his  motion  that  the  Synod  of  Overrv 
sel  adopts  the  canons  laid  down  by  the  GreDenl  Sriud 
of  Dort;  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  a  number  of  Re> 
monstrants  were  suspended  or  expelled  from  their  iDii>- 
istry  by  the  latter  authority.  In  the  preparatioo  of  s 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  ordmd  by  the  Svn<d 
of  Dort,  Sibel  rendered  to  the  Church  the  most  impnr- 
tant  service  of  his  useful  life.  One  of  the  revises  f«r 
the  province  of  Overyssel  having  died,  he  was  chcem 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  subsequently  waa  made  rice- 
secretary  of  the  board  of  revisers.  Eleren  month*— 
from  Oct.  30, 1684,  to  Oct.  10, 1686— were  given  bj  ib€ 
board  to  the  final  revision  of  the  translator'  wwk.  i<  kt 
the  version  thus  prepared,  see  Kist  en  Roraard.  A  rrkitf 
voor  Kerkelyke  GeschiedeniSf  pt.  ii,  p.  67-17d.)  To  these 
varied  labors  must  be  added  the  constant  care  for  tV 
temporal  welfare  of  numerous  churches  and  individuals 
which  was-impoeed  on  him  by  the  inoeasant  wan  of  tb« 
time.  Sibel  married  Maria  Klocker,  a  daughter  of  ibe 
burgomaster  of  Randerath,  and  became  the  father  <>f  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  waa  married  to  the  ps^for 
Lubbert  Van  Goor.  In  1648  a  stroke  of  paralyse  ceo- 
pelled  his  retirement  from  active  life  The  magistracr 
of  the  town  and  the  presbytery  of  his  Church  oootioaci^ 
to  him-  the  salary  and  honoraxy  rights  of  an  active  ps»- 
tor,  and  when  he  died,  Jan.  1, 1668,  they  voted  an  ad«> 
quate  pension  for  the  support  of  his  widow,  and  dnl 
protection  and  guardianship  fur  his  grandson. 

The  productions  of  SibeVs  pen  are  very  numawe^sTii 
have  often  been  published  in  monograph  ftirm.  Tk^v 
contain  nothing,  however,  of  considerable  importance  t 
modem  readers,  and  may  be  classed  as  foUovs:  Scn 
mons  and  homilies  on  parts  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptnie: 
— Sermons  and  homilies  on  sections  of  the  New  Teit- 
and  miscellaneous  sermons  :  —  Catechetical  wririsp- 
Mediiat.  Catecheticarum  (1646-60,  four  parts)  z^Prsi^ 
et  Paralipomena  Catechetica  (1660):— ATpi^oflw^  (V^ 
chismi  (Dutch  [1643] ;  a  Latin  ed.  approved  by  d>s- 
sis  in  1663): — A  devotional  manual,  ChristL  GfMfr 
ends  Dankzeggingen  (last  ed.  1646 ;  Latin  ed:  appRWc*! 
1663) :  —  Translations  of  the  New  Test.  (Dnteb,  vitii 
Sibel's  Marginalia  [1640,  and  oflen] ;  Latin,  with  nptn. 
approved  by  classts  in  1662  and  1668)  :  —  Faseini** 
CCIV  Quastionum  et  ad  Ulas  Francisei  ./anm  Re^utM- 
onum  (not  printed) :  —  An  autobiography,  incomfJirtc ; 
it  extends  to  1668,  in  two  volumes,  but  there  is  evidn^v 
that  a  third  volume  must  have  been  written.  See  Ucr- 
zog,  Real^Fncjfklop.  s.  v. 

Sibien,  in  Uindft  mythology,  waa  a  prince  of  th^ 
children  of  the  moon,  who  was  fiither  to  Sasdreu.  ^ 
Jandra,  and  grandfather  to  the  rajah  Darmamadea. 

Sib'mah  (Heb.  SU»nah%  n^:b,  cooiaess,  or  /nr- 
grance  [Geaenius],  6a2sam-place  [FUrst];  Sepc.£e,dssT 
V.  r.  in  Jer.  'Airtprifid,  etc. ;  A.  V.  ^  Shibmah"  in  K«!Kt. 
xxxii,  38),  one  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Jocdsc 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Recbes 
(ver.  88)  and  rebuilt  by  them  (Josh,  xiii,  19).  It  v 
probably  the  same  with  SkAam  (L  e.  Sebamy,  nanel  b 
the  parallel  list  (Numb,  xxxii,  8).  It  ong^naDr  be- 
longed to  that  section  of  the  territory  of  Moab  vbirl 
was  captured  by  the  Amorites  under  Sihoo  (xxl  !S^*  > 
From  the  Amorites  Moses  took  it,  and  ga^'e  it  to  tS 
children  of  Reuben  (xxxii,  1  sq.).  Sibmah  is  grospe'- 
with  Heshbon  and  Nebo,  and  must,  oonsequentlr,  havr 
stood  near  the  western  brow  of  the  plateau,  cast  c^  tfc- 
Dead  Sea.  Like  most  of  the  Transjordanic  |daees.  ^^ 
mah  disappears  from  view  during  the  main  part  k^  iN 
Jewish  hbtory.    We,  however,  gain  a  parting  gliopK 
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of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pronounced  by  Isaiab  and 
by  Jeremiah  (Ua.  xvi,  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii,  32).  It  was 
then  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
grapes.  They  must  have  been  remarkably  good  to 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who,  like 
Itisiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  dose  to  and  were  familiar 
with  the  renowned  vineyards  of  Sorek  (Isa.  v,  2,  where 
"  choicest  vine"  is  "  vine  of  Sorek")  Its  vineyards  were 
devastated,  and  the  town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
"  lords  of  the  heathen,"  who  at  some  time  unknown  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  waste  the  whole  of  that,  once  smiling 
and  fertile  district.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  proph- 
ets speak  of  the  city  as  belonging  to  Moab,  whereas  in 
the  booksof  Numbers  and  Joshua  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Renben.  The  reason  is,  on  the  captivity  of 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Moabites 
retunied  to  their  ancient  possessions  and  reoccupied 
their  ancient  cities,  and  among  them  Sibmab.  See 
Moab. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebios  (finO' 
must,  8.  V.  **  Sabama"),  and  Jerome  {Comment,  in  fsaiam, 
lib.  v)  states  that  it  was  hardly  500  paces  distant  from 
If  eshb<»n.  He  aleo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong 
cities  (tfn&e*  vaHdiuma)  of  that  region.  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  grouped  in  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  south  or  south-west  of  Ueshbon ;  but  even 
the  minute  researches  of  De  Saulcy,  in  his  recent  tour 
through  that  country,  have  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of 
it.  There  are  several  nameless  ruins  mentioned  bv  him 
and  noted  in  his  map^  one  or  other  of  which  may  mark 
the  site  ( Voy(^  en  Terre  Sainte,  i,  277  sq.),  especially 
eM-Sameh,  or  eS'Scumk,  a  ruined  village  near  Hesban, 
on  the  north-easL  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  around  Heshbon  he  found  traces  of  the  vine- 
yards for  which  the  region  was  once  celebrated;  and 
that  from  the  lips  of  the  Beda%rin  both  he  and  Tristram 
(Land  of  Israel,  p.  535)  heard  the  name  Neba  given  to 
a  mountain-peak  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Uesh- 
bon.— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Nesa 

Sibonr,  Marie  Dominiqur  Auouste,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Su-Paul-Trois-Gbateaux  (Drome), 
April  4, 1792,  and  was  educated  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology chiefly  at  the  seminary  of  Viviers.  He  after- 
wards taught  the  humanities  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Ghardonnet  at  Paris.  After  spending  a  year 
at  Rome,  he  was  ordained  priest,  June  18, 1818,  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  was  attached  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice,  and  next  to  the  mission  chapeL  Nov.  9, 1822, 
he  was  made  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nismes,  but  con- 
tinued his  duties  as  teacher  till  interrupted  by  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1831,  when  he  occupied  himself  with  lit- 
erary labors.  In  September,  1839,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Digne,  and  in  October,  1848,  he  became  arch- 
bbhop  of  Paris,  in  which  capacity  he  was  noted  for  be- 
nevolent, patriotic,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  labors, 
which  made  him  conspicuous  in  both  Church  and  State. 
He  was  assassinated  Jan.  3, 1857,  by  a  priest  whom  he 
hail  offended  by  a  religious  penalty.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  ecclesiastical  works  of  local  interest,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Sib'raiim  [many  Sibra'lm'[  (Heb.  SUn-a'yim, 
C^'^^p,  twofold  hope  [Gesenius],  or  double  kill 
[FUzBt] ;  Sept.  XajiapifA  v.  r.  [c]*E/3pa/i4  or  'Eippofi 
i^ffXcfo^]*,  Vulg.  Sabarim)f  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  between  Be- 
rothah  and  Hasar-hatticon,  and  between  the  boundary 
of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16). 
Keil  {Comment,  ad  loc.)  suggests  that  it  may  be  identi- 
cal with  the  ZiPHRON  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  passage 
(Numb,  xxxir,  9). 

Sibyl  (Sc/SvXXo,  commonly  derived  from  Ai^ 
fiovXrif  Doric  £c^  poWa,  will  o/ Jupiter),  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology,  etc.,  one  of  a  class  of  inspired 
virgins  who  were  beUeved  to  reveal  the  decrees  of  the 
gods,  and  to  whom  altars  were  not  unfrequently  erected. 


The  earliest  sibyl  was  reared  by  the  Muses  tbemselveS) 
and  her  verses  were  composed  in  hexameters,  probably 
by  the  priests,  who  at  a  later  period  sold  collections  of 
such  oracles.  The  number  of  sibyls  is  sometimes  fixed 
at  four,  and  again  at  ten.  The  former  list  includes  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian 
(iiClian,  Var.  Hist,  xii,  35)  sibyls;  the  latter  embraces, 
1,  the  Babylonian,  named  Sabba  or  Sambethe,  living  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  and  married  to  one  of  his  sons  (she 
foretold  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Alexander's  march  of  con- 
quest, the  advent  of  Christ,  etc.) ;  2,  the  Libyan,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  the  original  sibyl,  from  whom 
all  the  others  obtained  the  title ;  3,  the  Delphian,  bom 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  living  long  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  which  she  foretold  (there  was  an  elder  Del- 
phian, who  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  also 
a  younger  Delphian  [Pausan.  x,  12, 1]);  4,  the  Italian 
or  Cimmerian,  soon  ^fter  the  Trojan  war;  5,  the  Ery- 
thraean, before  the  fall  of  Troy  (here,  too,  we  find  an 
elder  and  a  younger  one,  who  is  called  Herophile 
[Strabo,  xiv,  645]);  6,  the  Samian,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Numa ;  7,  the  Cumsean,  who  was  the  most  noted 
of  them  all  (she  was  consulted  by  iEneas  before  he  de- 
scended into  the  lower  world  [^OviA,  Metam,  xiv,  104; 
XV,  712,  etc ;  Viigil,  ^Entid,  vi,  10] ;  she  wrote  her  pre- 
dictions on  leaves,  which  she  arranged  in  the  morning, 
but  then  left  exposed  to  the  winds;  she  is  stated  to 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years) ;  8,  the 
Hellespoutian  or  Trojan,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century 
B.C,  and  was  buried  in  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Crergi- 
thum ;  9,  the  Phrj'^gian ;  and,  10,  the  Tiburtine,  whose 
name  was  Albunea.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  Hebrew 
sibyl  of  the  name  of  Sabbe,  who  is  called  a  daughter  of 
Berosus  and  Erymanthe.  All  these  sibyls  are  more  or 
less  identified  with  each  other,  and  their  respective  ora- 
cles cannot  be  determined.  Modem  researches  have 
shown  that  the  beUef  in  sibyls  cannot  well  be  traced 
back  to  historical  personages,  but  must  instead  be  as- 
sumed to  have  sprang  from  the  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  sounds  heard  in  caverns,  forests, 
etc  The  belief  was  afterwards  employed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  deceivers,  statesmen,  etc  See  Berahardy, 
Griech,  Lit.  ii,  249  sq. ;  Herrmann,  GottesdienstL  A  Iter' 
ihumer  d,  Griechen,  §  37 ;  KUusen,  jEneas,  i,  201  sq. ; 
MUller  [Otfried],  Doner,  i,  339;  and  Fabricu  BibL  Gr, 
tom.  i.    See  Sibylline  Oracles. 

Sibylline  Oracles.  The  ancient  sibyls  were, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  female  soothsayers  or 
prophetesses,  who  frequently  delivered  vaticinations, 
especially  of  a  threatening  character,  and  sometimes 
showed  how  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  number  was  the  Cumiean,  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  the  following  fable :  Apollo,  hav- 
ing been  enamoured  of  her,  offered  to  give  her  what  she 
should  ask.  She  demanded  to  live  as  manv  vears  as  she 
had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot 
to  ask  for  continued  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom. 
The  god  granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  in  return 
to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  her  longevity,  without  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  proved  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit. 
It  was  supposed  that  she  was  to  live  about  1800  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  she  was  to  wither 
quite  away,  and  be  converted  into  a  mere  voice  (Ovid, 
Meiam,  14,  104;  Serv.  ad  Yirg.  jEn,  vi,  321).  She  is 
variously  called  Herophile,  Demo,  Phenomonoe,  Dei- 
phobe,  Demophile,  and  Amalthea.  She  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Italy  from  the  East  (Livy,  i,  7),  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  most  traditions,  appeared  before 
king  Tarqiiinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline  Books  for 
sale  (Pliny,  H.  N,  xiii,  28;  Gellius,  i,  19). 

According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus Cflssar  repaired  to  the  Tiburtine  sibyl,  to  inquire 
•whether  he  should  consent  to  allow  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honors,  which  the  seiutte  had  de- 
creed to  him.  The  sibyl,  after  some  days  of  medita^ 
tion,  took  the  emperor  apart  and  showed  him  an  altar ; 
and  above  the  altar,  in  the  opening  heavens,  and  in  a 
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glory  of  lif^ht,  be  beheld  a  beaatiful  virgin  holding  an 
infant  in  her  anna,  and  at  the  same  time  a  voice  was 
heard  saying,  ^  This  is  the  altar  of  the  son  of  the  liv- 
ing God  ;'*  whereupon  Augustus  caused  an  altar  to  be 
erected  upon  Capitoline  Hill,  with  this  inseripti<Ni,  A  ra 
Primogeniti  Dei ;  and  on  the  same  spot,  in  later  times, 
was  built  the  church  called  the  A  ra  Cceii,  well  known, 
with  its  flight  of  124  steps,  to  all  who  have  visited 
Kome.    A  very  rude  but  curious  bass-relieff  preserved  in 
the  church  of  the  Am  Cceli,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  rep- 
resentation extant.    The  Church  legend  assigns  to  it  a 
fabulous  antiquity;  and  it  must  be  older  than  the  12Lh 
century,  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  vrriters  of  that  period. 
Here  the  emperor  Augustus  kneels  before  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  at  his  side  is  the  sibyl  Tiburtiua,  pointing 
upwards  (Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  AfadarmUf  p.  197). 
I.  lA)St  Works.— The  so-called  Sibylline  Books  of  an- 
tiquity were  certain  writings  regarded  with  much  ven- 
eration and  guarded  with  great  care.    The  legend  con- 
cerning them  is  that  a  sibyl  (some  say  the  Cumsean, 
others  the  Ionian)  came  to  Tarquin  II  (or  Tarquin  the 
8uperb)  with  nine  books,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for 
a  very  high  price.     Tarquin  refusing  to  purchase,  the 
sibvl  went  awav  and  burned  three  of  the  volumes. 
Returning,  she  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
six ;  and  when  Tarquin  again  refused  to  buy,  she  went 
and  destroyed  three  more.     She  came  once  more  to 
Tarquin  demanding  the  same  price  for  the  three  as  she 
had  fur  the  nine.     Her  behavior  struck  the  king,  and 
upon  his  augurs  adviuing  him  to  do  so,  he  lx>ught  the  vol- 
umes.   The  sibyl  disappeared  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards.   The  books  were  preserved  with  great  care,  and 
were  called  Sibylline  Verses,  etc     They  were  said  to 
have  been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  verse  and 
partly  in  symbolical  hieroglyphics.     The  public  were 
never  allowed  to  inspect  them,  but  they  were  kept  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  preser\'ed  in  a  stone 
chest.   A  college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  them.    It  was  the  duty  of  this  college  to  consult  these 
hooks  on  all  occasions  when  the  gods  manifested  their 
wrath  by  inflicting  calamities  upon  the  Romans.     The 
answers  which  were  derived  from  them  were  almost 
invariably  (»f  a  religions  nature,  as  they  either  com- 
manded the  introduction  of  some  new  worship,  or  the 
institution  of  new  ceremonies  and  festivals  or  the  repe- 
tition of  old  ones.     In  B.C.  83,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
was  burned  and  the  Sibylline  Books  consumed.     In  or- 
der to  restore  them,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
visit  various  places  in  Italy,  (Treece,  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
collect  any  Sibylline  oracles  that  could  be  found.   They 
collected  about  a  thousand  verses,  which  were  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  after  it  had  been  destroyed.   The 
Sibylline  Books  were  also  burned  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  (A.D.  363),  and  a  fourth  time  in 
that  of  the  emperor  Honorius  (A.D.  895) ;  but  they  were 
restored  each  time.     Notwithstanding  many  forgeries 
which  had  crept  in,  they  were  still  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  we  find  them  consulted  even  as  late  as  the  6th  cen- 
turj'.     See  Anthon,  Class.  Diet,  s.  v. "  Sibyllie." 

il.  Extant  Writings. — It  is  certain,  from  Roman  his- 
tor}*,  that  Sibylline  oracles  were  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  Sibylline  books  were  preserved;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Romans  in  the  East  brought  in  a  pe- 
riod of  religious  syncretism,  the  faith  of  the  nations  in 
their  traditional  religions  gave  way  to  superstitions 
of  every  form,  and  was  replaced  no  less  by  an  interest 
in  prophecies  of  every  sort  than  by  an  inclination  to 
the  practice  of  secret  arts.  It  is  not  strange,  accord- 
ingly, that  traces  are  found  of  a  Chaldee  and  a  Baby- 
lonian and  even  of  a  Hebrew  sibyl.  When  Christian- 
ity began  to  assail  heathenism  with  literar>'  weapons, 
the  belief  in  sibyls  was  wide-spread  and  general,  and 
numerous  professed  oracles  were  in  circulation.  Nor 
was  Christendom  itself  disinclined  to  accept  the  popu- 
lar belief  upon  this  subject,  or  to  turn  that  belief  to  its 
profiL     The  theologians  and  writers  of  the  earliest  pe- 


riod are  especially  open  to  this  chaigie,  cl  p.  Joriiu 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  and  Clemens  Alexandnnin. 
So  general  was  the  appeal  to  the  Sibylline  onckn 
among  these  writers  that  their  antagonist  Celsua  tenu 
them  friends,  or  even  manufacturers,  of  the  aibrfe  t«i- 
/SvXXurrar,  Origen,  Cont.  Celsum,  v,  61).  The  tendensr 
was  less  apparent  in  the  Western  Church,  though  Lsf> 
tantius  makes  more  extended  and  reckiese  use  of  thi$ 
form  of  ailment  than  does  any  other  writer  in  dtber 
Church;  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  JenKoe.  n-l 
Augustine  are  not  free  from  favorable  mentinn  of  tb« 
Sibylline  Books,  See  Re8an9on,  De  VEmpki  q9e  U* 
Peres  de  VEglise  onlfait  des  Oracles  StbyOims  (1851). 

1.  History  of  the  TerL— The  Greek  text  of  the  S^ 
yUines  was  lost  from  sight  during  the  Middle  A^fv 
and  it  was  reserved  for  ceruin  humAnists  of  the  16ck 
century  to  unearth  a  number  of  mannscripts  and  ^- 
lish  their  contents  to  the  world.  The  oracles  ue  \.i 
each  edition  divided  into  eight  books,  but  the  text  n 
everywhere  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  even  marred  by 
arbitrarv  emendations.  The  earliest  critical  editi<4» 
date  from  the  beginning  of  our  century,  e.  g.  that  t-f 
cardinal  Mai  (1817  and  1828).  and  subsequentlr  ^*- 
peared  those  of  Alexandre  (Paris,  1841)  and  Friedlkb 
(I^ipsic,  1852).  The  number  of  manuftcripcs  tha»  fir 
recovered  amounts  to  scarcely  a  d<nefi,  and  they  hare 
not  yet  been  fully  examined.  They  exhibit  gieit  <S- 
vergencies  of  both  text  and  arrangement ;  th«  langtoc? 
and  versification  are  not  everywhere  governed  by  tht 
same  standards — the  language  and  even  the  phmr* 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  and  Pseudo-Orpheos  be- 
ing contained  in  them,  and  no  less  those  of  the  Seprii>> 
gint  and  of  the  New  Test.  If  to  these  coni(iderati<«« 
we  add  that  entire  srctions  are  wantinfc  frnon  mxK 
manuscripUi,  and  that  whole  sections  have  been  aiidel 
in  others,  and  also  that  the  numerous  citations  in  ih^ 
Church  fathers  from  the  S^llines  affitrd  im*  aid  ti^ 
wards  a  settling  of  the  text,  it  will  be  apparent  tba: 
definite  results  in  this  field  are  scarcely  to  be  expectfL 
See  Thorlacius,  Libri  SibyL  Veteris  Ecdesur  (CoppnL 
1815);  Volkmann,  De  Orac  SibyL  (Upa.  lSiA)i  Frit*)- 
lieb,  De  Codd,  SO^L  (Bremen,  1847);  Fhider.  VtMivi- 
Homer,  et  Hesiod*  in  Oracc.  Sib,  (Upa.  1770);  and  oibtr 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Jndae  Progravi.  p.  H. 

2.  Contents. — The  results  of  criticbm  sbJw  that  tb/ 
Sibylline  Books  are  the  work  of  different  authors  ai>i 
that  they  originated  in  different  countriea  and  periodk 
The  collection  na  we  now  have  it  includes : 

a,  Jewish  Elements^-^Scholus  are  geoeraliy  acree* 
that  book  iii  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  an  Kf^yp- 
tian  Jew,  though  based  somewhat  on  already  exi<ri:i 
heathen  oracles  and  corrupted  by  Christian  inter^HKi- 
tions.  The  description  of  historical  events  in  this  b-^k 
reaches  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcen  (R.C.  I7'U 
1 17),  and  is  followed  from  that  epoch  by  a  fanciful  A>rE- 
casting  of  the  future.  To  antagonize  idolatry,  esfiedi)- 
ly  under  its  Elgyptian  form,  was  evidently  the  vhjeti 
of  the  oracle,  which  to  this  end  employs  pemia?i<«. 
historico  -  my  thological  description,  and  threateniiu; 
prophecy — more  commonly  the  latter,  as  might  be  Mip- 
posed  from  the  assumption  of  a  Sibylline  garb.  Vnc 
book  enumerates  successive  world-powers,  though  r.*< 
in  the  manner  of  Daniel,  and  foretells  a  period  of  vo( 
which  should  be  ended  by  the  advent  of  Measiab,  vho 
will  overthrow  his  enemies,  restore  Judah,  and  gforiowlj 
deliver  the  saints.     There  is  no  unity  of  anangcoMiu. 

Book  iv  belongs  next  in  the  order  of  chronology.  It 
consists  of  not  quite  two  hundred  verses,  and  is  r«)«}> 
plete  in  itself.  The  histor>-  of  the  worid  u  tncti 
through  twelve  generations,  six  of  which  are  Assyriv. 
two  Median,  one  Persian,  and  one  Grecian.  The  ek%  ««b 
covers  the  period  of  the  Roman  worid-power,  and  ikr 
twelfth  is  the  Messianic  period.  The  events  noccd  n. 
the  book  as  recent  are  the  destructioo  of  Jttvsakm 
and  the  erupti(Mi  of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79;  that  vhick 
is  most  immediately  impending  is  the  retam  cf  a  mst- 
rtcidal  emperor  from  his  exile  beyond  the  Euphrates  t>« 
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Diike  w«r  on  Rome.  The  date  of  iu  oompoeition  is 
easy  to  determine  from  these  data.  No  specifically 
Christian  elements  appear,  and  the  religious  bearing 
of  the  fragment  upon  the  whole  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Its  author  was  probably  a  Jewish  Christian  of 
the  onlinary  type,  who  bad  no  conception  of  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  such  a  character. 

B<tok  V  is  a  crux  iiUerpretum,  The  first  fifty  verses 
recite  the  list  of  Roman  emperors  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
Hailriaii,  their  names  being  indicated  by  the  respective 
initial  letters,  etc  The  internal  evidence  assigns  the 
date  of  composition  to  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign 
(.V.D.  iSS).  The  description  it  gives  of  Nero  as  laying 
claim  to  divine  honors,  after  he  "  shall  have  returned," 
indicates  a  Christian  pen ;  but  the  Christian  element  is 
N>  little  apparent  that  judicious  critics  regard  the  great- 
er part  of  the  book  as  a  Jewish  production.  The  re- 
pv^ted  reference  to  Nero,  the  arch-enemy,  seems  to  sug- 
^it^  that  the  author  wrote  in  Nero's  time,  in  which 
cisf!'  it  would  become  necessary  to  separate  that  portion 
iif  the  book  which  reaches  down  to  Hadrian,  and  upon 
this  point  scholars  are  greatly  divided.  The  subject- 
matter  is  largely  eschatological,  but  lacks  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  so  that  the  author  or  compiler  deals 
rather  with  the  doom  of  particular  cities  and  countries 
than  with  that  of  the  world. 

6.  Christian  Eiements. — Book  vi  is  a  brief  hvmn  on 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  touches  on  his  miracles, 
u.>aehtnga,  and  death,  and  denounces  a  prophetic  curse 
till  the  Sodomitic  land  which  wove  for  him  the  crown 
of  thorns.  In  connection  with  the  baptism  in  Jordan, 
it  introduces  the  fire  mentioned  in  ancient  gospels,  and 
presents  an  idea  of  the  dove  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  canonical  idea.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  form 
of  gnosia  is  here  revealed  to  our  notice ;  but  the  ques- 
tion may  depend  for  its  answer  on  the  connecting  of 
this  fragment  with  book  vii.  The  latter  also  contains, 
among  apparently  disconnected  oracles  of  threatening, 
a  number  of  extended  hymns  on  Christ,  in  which  the 
baptism  is  again  particularly  referred  to  and  a  peculiar 
philosophy  connected  with  it  (the  premundane  Logos 
clothed  with  flesh  by  the  Spirit),  and  in  which,  more- 
over, a  ritual  of  sacrifice  is  recommended  (  v,  76 )  to 
which  the  Church  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  only 
historical  allusion  which  might  afiord  a  hint  respecting 
the  a^  of  the  books  is  thai,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
*-  other  Persians  should  reign**  in  the  time  of  greatest 
trouble  (the  time  then  current?).  The  reference  might 
l>erhape  apply  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sassanid  rule. 

Book  viii  deab  more  extensively  with  ideas  peculiar 
to  Christianity  than  any  of  those  described.  It  is  com- 
ftoseil  of  fragments  and  devoid  of  unity,  but  the  first 
half  (ver.  1-3C0)  makes  the  impression  of  a  connected 
whole.  It  begins  where  book  v  left  off,  and  assigns  to 
Hadrian^s  family  three  additif»nal  kings.  A  further  ref- 
erence to  a  king  of  different  family  (Sept.  Severus),  with 
hi')  aoB»j  may  be  a  later  interpolation.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  prophetic  portrayal  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, but  it  includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
with  the  famous  lines,  thirty -four  in  number,  which 
are  known  as  the  SibjfUine  Acrostic  (ver.  217-250) — 
the  initial  letters  forming  the  words  'Ififrovg  Xpeioroc 
(^ic)  Beou  u'tbg  cutrr^p  aravpoQ.  They  were  early  rec- 
o;;iii«ed,  e.  g.  by  £usebius  and  Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  18, 
23) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  originated  with  a  later 
hantL  Neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  lines  b  in- 
dependent of  the  context  in  its  structure.  Lactantius 
cites  at  least  one  of  the  lines  as  having  a  different  ini- 
tial lett«r.  The  number  of  the  lines  is  in  some  copies 
limited  to  twenty-aeven ;  and  the  form  XpuaTog  has  no 
paralleL  The  less  extended  second  half  (ver.  861-501) 
cf mtains  nothing  Sibylline  in  character,  and  is  composed 
of  fragmenta  of  Christian  hymns.  It  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 

Uooka  i  and  ii  are  probably  of  later  date  than  those 
already  discussed.  No  Christian  writer  earlier  than  the 
Uh  century  quotes  from  them,  and  they  are  remarkable 


because  of  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Roman  histon^ 
No  definite  fixing  of  their  date  is  accordingly  possible. 
They  are  distinguished  by  greater  conformity  to  a  set- 
tled plan  than  is  found  in  the  others,  and  doubtless  owe. 
to  this  quality  the  place  they  occupy  at  the  head  of  the 
collection.  The  poem  follows  the  outline  of  Genesis, 
from  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  to  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  sibyl  is 
here  introduced  into  the  histor}',  and  is  identified  with 
Noah's  danghter-in-law.  After  Noah  the  "  golden  age** 
opens,  then  that  of  the  Titans,  and  later  the  Messianic. 
Three  kings  are  said  to  reign  in  the  golden  age,  who 
are  identified  by  some  critics  with  the  sons  of  Kronos, 
and  by  others  with  the  sons  of  Noah,  or  with  the  three 
patriarchs  of  early  Hebrew  history.  The  Titans  are 
supposed  to  denote  the  entire  series  of  heathen  powers 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Book  i  continues  the  his- 
tory through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  while  book  ii  deals  chiefiy 
with  the  last  judgmenL  It  is  apparent  that  a  portion 
of  the  poem  has  been  lost  from  between  the  two  books 
as  they  now  exist,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  of 
that  section  has  deprived  us  of  all  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  time  in  which  these  books  originated ;  but  the  facts 
that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Church  fathers, 
that  even  the  sibyllomaniac  Lactantius  does  not  men- 
tion them,  and  that  they  are  free  from  all  trace  of  Chil- 
iasm  compel  criticism  to  assign  their  origin  to  a  period 
later  than  that  of  the  other  books  contained  in  the  ear- 
lier collections. 

c.  The  more  recently  discovered  books  (xi-xiv)  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  criti- 
cism, and  opinions  with  regard  to  them  are  very  diverse. 
Their  contents  are  as  follows : 

Book  xi  begins  at  the  deluge  and  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  follows  the  history  down  through  the  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian  dominions  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man supremacy.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem  Joseph 
and  the  exode  are  mentioned ;  and  Homer,  the  Trojan 
war,  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  the  PtoIemie.<^  Cleo- 
patra, C«sar  and  his  successors,  with  their  relations  to 
Egypt,  are  all  referred  to.  The  book  closes  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  sibyl  for  rest  from  the  madness  of  inspi- 
ration, thus  implying  that  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  con- 
tinued poem.  The  religious  element  is  not  made  prom- 
inent, though  the  author  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
sacred  history.  A  peculiar  wealth  of  chronological 
statements  and  reckonings  characterizes  the  book. 

Book  xii  liegins  with  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
mentions  the  entire  succession  of  Ciesars,  designating 
each  individual  by  the  numerical  equivalent  of  his 
name,  with  the  single  exception  of  Alex.  Sevenis.  The 
absence  of  all  reference  to  religious  ideas  is  a  very  no* 
tioeable  feature,  though  Vespasian  is  termed  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  righteous,  and  the  coming  of  a  xpinpiog 
Xoyoc  v^<rrov  is  mentioned  (ver.  30  sq.),  who  may  be 
the  Messiah,  as  ver.  232  decUres  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Roman  sovereign  **  the  word  of  the  immortal 
God  came  upon  the  earth."  The  eariiest  victories  of 
the  Sassanids  over  the  Romans  are  mentioned,  and  a 
repeated  prayer  from  the  sibyl  for  rest  closes  the  book. 

Much  of  the  history  of  book  xii  is  inexplicable  to  us, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  book  xiii.  It  is  fragmentary  and 
brief,  and  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Asiatic  wars, 
the  different  Roman  rulers  being  very  indefinitely  de- 
scribed. The  situation  of  Oriental  countries  during  the 
second  half  of  the  3d  century  appears  to  have  been  more 
familiar  to  the  author  than  it  can  be  to  us.  The  book 
is  like  those  mentioned  in  the  absence  of  religious  ref- 
erences, and  closes  in  the  usual  form. 

Book  xiv  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Lists  of  emperors 
are  given,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  iden- 
tification impossible;  The  internal  character  of  the 
book  might  suggest  the  idea  that  its  author  waa  an 
Egyptian  living  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  who  framed 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  emperors  in  Sibyl- 
line verses,  and  added  to  it  a  continuation  drawn  from 
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his  own  reflources.  No  religious,  and  especially  no  Mes- 
sianic, interest  is  apparent,  unless  the  thought  at  the 
close  (that  after  all  of  conflict  shall  be  over,  the  earth 
shall  enjoy  undisturbed  peace)  might  be  regarded  as 
Messianic. 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Sibylline  Books 
were  evidently  the  work  of  comparatively  recent  hands, 
and  were  made  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Lac- 
tantitis  appears  to  have  known  them  only  as  separate 
poems.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  contain  only  the  first 
eight  books,  and  the  differences  of  arrangement  to  be 
observed  in  them  would  indicate  that,  before  the  entire 
collection  was  completed,  certain  sections  had  been 
brought  together.  The  loss  of  fragments  and  sections 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  scattered  state  in  which 
the  material  existed ;  hot  the  date  of  the  last  revision, 
which  preserved  the  books  against  further  losses,  is 
wholly  unknown. 

8.  LUeratttre.  —  In  addition  to  works  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  this  article,  see  Blondel,  De$  SibylUa  Cile- 
bret  tatU  par  CAntignifi  PaUrme  que  par  let  S.  Peres 
(1649);  the  elder  Vossius,  De  Poetis  Grasc.  (1654); 
SchmiAyDeSib,Oracc.  (1618);  hoy\e,J)eSibyUis  (IGGl); 
Nehring,  Deutsche  Uehersetz,  d.  sihyU,  Weiss.  (1702); 
id.  Vertheid.  d,  sibyU.  Prophezeihungen  (1720) ;  Vossius 
[Is.],  De  Oracc,  SibyU.  (1680);  Bleek,  in  the  BerL  theoL 
Zeitschr.  1819,  pt.  i  and  ii;  LUcke,  AVn/.  in  d.  Apoka- 
lypse  (2d  ed.  1852);  Ewald,  Etiistehung,  InhaU  u.Werih 
d.  14  sibylL  Bucher  (1858);  Diihne,  Alerandr.  Reli- 
i/umtphOosophie  (1834),  ii,  228;  Gfrorer,  Phih  (1881), 
ii,  121  sq.;  Hilgenfeld,  JUd,  Apokal.  tn  ihrer  gesch. 
Kwtunckdvng  (1857),  p.  51  sq.;  Thorlacius,  Conspechis 
Doctr,  ChrisL  qualis  in  Sibyl.  Libr.  Coalinentury  in  the 
Afisc.  H({fn,  1816,  vol.  i.— Herzog,  Real-Enqfldop,  s.  v. 

Sibyllifits,  a  name  of  reproach  given,  in  early 
times,  to  the  Christians,  because  in  their  disputes  with 
the  heathen  they  sometimes  made  use  of  the  authority 
of  Sibylla,  their  own  prophetess,  against  them  (Origen, 
Cont.  Celsunij  libk  v,  p.  272).  They  urged  her  writings 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause  and 
prejudice  to  the  heathen  that  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  2, 
p.  82)  says  the  Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any 
one  to  read  them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets.    See  Bingham,  Chi-isL  A  nliq.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6. 

Bic&ntUl,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  a  nymph  from  whom  the  island  of  Tri- 
nacria  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Sicania  (later 
Sicily).  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  father  of 
Proserpine  by  Ceres. 

Sicard,  Roch  Ambroise  Cucurron,  abbe  of,  a 
French  philanthropist  and  educator,  was  born  at  Fousse- 
net,  near  Toulouse,  Sept.  20,  1742,  and  succeeded  the 
abb4  L'£p($e  as  master  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  school  in 
Paris  in  1789.  He  had  two  narrow  escapes  during  the 
Revolution,  at  which  epoch  be  joined  JaulTret  in  pub- 
lishing the  ReUffiouSy  Political,  and  Literary  AnntUs  of 
France.  He  wrote  several  worics  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject which  chiedy  occupied  his  attention,  and  in  1800  es- 
tablished a  printing-press  for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  He 
died  in  1822.     See  Uoefer,  Houv.  Biog.  Gsnsrale^  s.  v. 

Sicarii  (trirapioi,  Gnecized  from  the  Lat,  sicarius, 
an  assassin;  "robber,"  Acts  xxi,  88;  so  Josephus,  AtU. 
XX,  8,  6 ;  War,  ii,  13,  5),  the  special  title  of  a  band  or 
sect  of  Jewish  fanatics  who  fomented  the  last  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Masada  retired  to 
Egypt,  where  they  still  maintained  their  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  authority  {ibid,  vii,  10, 1).  They 
only  appear  in  the  New  Test,  in  the  person  of  Judas 
(q.  V.)  of  Galilee,  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  "  in  the 
days  of  the  taxing'*  (i.  e.  the  census,  under  the  prefec- 
ture of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  A.D.  6,  A.U.C.  759),  referred 
u>  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  V,  37).  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii,  1, 1), 
Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably 
taking  his  name  of  (laltliean  from  his  insurrection  hav- 
ing bad  its  rise  in  Galilee.    His  revolt  had  a  theocratic 


character,  the  watchword  of  which  was  '^  We  haw  na 
lord  nor  master  but  God,"  and  he  boldlv  deDoanccd  ibr 
payment  of  tribute  to  Cesar,  and  all  acknowkdgmcBt 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  againsft  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying  noChinfr 
short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  doqurace  sad 
the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast  nombets  to  his 
standard,  by  many  of  whom  be  was  regarded  a<»  the 
Messiah  (Origen,  Homil.  in  Luc.  xxv),  and  the  cooBtrr 
was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  the  lawless  depre- 
dations of  the  fierce  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him.  But  the  might  of  Rome 
proved  irresistible :  Judas  himself  perished,  and  hb  M- 
lowers  were  **  dispersed,**  though  not  entirely  dedtrDvcd 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow-insuigent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Jodas 
is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  ftmnder  of  a  ibunli 
sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Snddaoee«v  and  Es*- 
senes  {A  nt.  xviii,  1, 1,  6 ;  War,  ii,  8, 1).  The  only  pniDt 
which  appears  to  have  distinguished  bis  foUowen  froia 
the  Pharisees  was  their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  lead- 
ing them  to  despise  torments  or  death  for  themsdm 
or  their  friends  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  Judas's  followers  were  called,  mar 
be  reganled  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealouaod 
Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  t«R«<5 
Josephus  attributes  all  subseqnent  insurrectiovts  of  tbe 
Jews  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  Tempki 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  iiiL«ae- 
cessful  insurrection  in  the  procuratorship  of  Ttberittt 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom' they  were  taken  priaon- 
ers  and  crucified.  Twentv  rears  later,  AJ>.  €6,  their 
younger  brother,  Menahem,  following  his  father**  ex> 
ample,  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoea,  who,  af- 
ter pillaging  the  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortrras  (f 
Masada,  near  the  '^  gardens  of  Engaddi,"  inarched  ti> 
Jerusalem,  occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  deaperate  »ier? 
took  the  palace,  where  he  immediately  aaaianied  tt* 
state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great  enormitiesL  A« 
he  was  going  up  to  the  Temple  to  worshipy  with  great 
pomp,  Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar 
the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  and  pot  !<• 
death,  Ang.  15,  A.b.  66  (Milman,  Hist,  of  tAe  Jew*,  h. 
152,  231 ;  Josephus,  locciL;  Origen,  ta  Matt,  T.  xvvu 
§  25.    See  Zeixh-ks. 


SichaBUO,  in  Phcenician  mythology,  was  the  boa- 
band  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  whose  brotber  Prf^ 
malion  caused  him  to  be  murdered  for  his  treasare. 
The  disembodied  spirit  revealed  the  place  in  which  i2^ 
treasure  was  concealed  to  the  widow  and  bade  her  firf. 
She  accordingly  landed  in  Africa,  and  founded  Caith^ 
(Virgil,  yfcVtt!ia,  i,  347,  etc;  iv,  20,  502,  etc.;  vi,  47*. 
Justin  (xviii,  4)  gives  the  name  A  oerbos  to  Dido's  hia- 
band,  and  states  that  Pygmalion  himself  was  the  siiff- 
derer;  that  Dido  fled  his  kingdom  in  order  to  eacapr 
from  the  scene  which  fed  her  grief,  and  that  she  wa« 
obliged  to  use  stratagem  to  induce  her  attendants  i" 
refrain  from  delivering  her  up  to  the  king.  After 
touching  at  Cyprus,  the  final  settlement  was  made  at 
Carthage.— Voilmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MytAoL  s.  v. 

Si'chem  (an  incorrect  rendering  [bonoved  fraa 
the  Vulg.]  of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Shxcheji 
[q.  V.])  occurs  in  two  passages  of  the  A.  V. 

1.  In  Gen.  xii,  6  the  unusual  expreesioa  ''the  plarr 
of  Sichem*'  may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  a^?; 
the  city  did  not  exist.  The  **oak8  of  Blcweh""  mtre 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  vet  was  not;  iii 
**  place**  only  was  visited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  (Ev  Ztci/iocc;  Vulg.  m  Sickimis,  Ecrhn.  1,  3^ 
If  there  could  be  an}'  doubt  that  the  son  of  Sirsch  va« 
alluding  in  this  passage  to  the  Samaritans,  who  lirnt, 
as  they  still  live,  at  Shechem,  it  would  be  disproivt^  tv 
tbe  characteristic  pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  oa  th*' 
word  Moreh,  the  andent  name  of  Shechem :  **  Ttai 
foolish  people  (Xabg  fivpof;)  that  dwell  in 
Smith. 
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Sicilian  Vespero,  the  name  given  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Palermo,  March  81, 1282.  It  was  at  a  feati- 
taI  on  Eaater-Mondar  that  a  multitude  of  the  inbabi- 
tanta  of  Plalermo  and  the  neighborhood  had  thronged  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  about  half  a  mile  <»ut  of 
the  town.  The  religious  service  was  over,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  sorts  were  going  gayly  on,  when  a  body  of 
French  soldiery  appeared,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
the  peace.  One  of  them  offering  an  insult  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  Mastrangelo,  he  was  immediately  slain,  and 
in  the  fighting  which  followed  ever}'  one  of  the  200 
Frenchmen  present  was  kiUed.  The  insurrection  became 
general;  2000  French  were  slain.  A  government  was 
hastily  formed,  the  towns  asserted  their  independence, 
and  formed  a  league  fur  mutual  defence,  and  in  one 
month  Sicily  was  free;  the  French  had  disappeared. 
S»ee  Hilman,  But*  of  Laim  Chruliamiy,  ii,  155  sq. 

Sioily.  Council  op  (^ConcUium  Siculum),  was  held 
in  365  or  866  by  Eustathtus,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  the 
Oriental  deputies,  who  convoked  the  bishops  of  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  as  settled  at  Nictea  and 
to  nullify  the  proceedings  at  Ariminum.  The  use  of  the 
term  **  oonsubstantial'*  was  approved,  and  the  bishops 
drew  up  a  synodal  letter  after  the  form  given  by  pope 
Liberiua.  8ee  Mansi,  ii,  830. — Laudon,  Mamtal  ofCoun' 
ciU,A,  y. 

Sidbras,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Thoas, 
king  of  Lemnos,  and  a  ^aiad  whom  he  learned  to  love 
while  in  the  island  of  (Enoe.  He  colonized  an  island 
near  Eub«Ba,  which  received  his  name.  See  SchoL  A  d 
ApoUon. Rkod, i,62A;  Strabo,  x, 484. 

Sick,  Amoimting  of.    See  Extreme  Ukctiom. 

SICK,  Garb  op,  was  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  deaconesses  (q.  v.)  in  the  apostolic  age. 

SICK,  CoxMuxiOM  OP  THE,  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord^s  supper  in  a  private  house  for  the  benefit  of  one 
so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  church.  Of  this 
there  are  many  instances  in  antiquity.  Paulinus,  bish- 
op of  Nola,  caused  the  eucharist  to  be  celebrated  iu  his 
own  chamber  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Gregory 
Nszianzen  informs  us  that  his  father  communicated  iu 
his  own  chamber;  and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  in  Rome.  It 
has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  permit  persons  dangerously  sick  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment in  their  own  homes.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  special  office  for  the  communion  of  the  aick.  See  Hook, 
Ckurck  Did,  SL  V. 

SICK,  VisiTATiosr  OP.  The  sick  being  in  special 
need  of  pastoral  care,  and  the  visitation  of  them  being 
enj<»iDed  by  divine  authority  (MatL  xxv,  86;  James  i, 
27 ;  V,  14, 15),  it  is  made  by  Christian  churches  a  special 
duty  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  spe- 
cial orOer  for  it  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
usual  office  contains :  1.  Supplications  to  avert  evil,  in 
the  Salutation  and  short  Litany.  2.  Prayer  to  procure 
good  things,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  two  collects. 
3.  Exhortations,  prescribed  in  the  large  form  of  Exhor- 
tation ;  and  directiona  in  the  rubric  ui  advise  the  sick 
man  to  foigive  freely,  etc.  4.  Consolations,  in  the  Ab- 
solut ion,  the  Prayer,  etc;  There  are  also  added  Extraor- 
dinaiy  Prayers  and  the  Manner  of  Administering  Com- 
munion.   See  Hook,  Church  Diet,  sl  v. 

Sickels,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Troy,  N.  T.,  Aug.  20, 1795.  He  graduated  at  JefTerBcm 
College,  Canonsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1824,  and  at  the  theologi- 
es] seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1827 ;  was  licensed 
by  Winchester  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same,  in 
1828 ;  and  then  removed  West  and  settled  at  Rushville, 
Ind.  He  subsequently  preached  at  Washington,  Shiloh, 
Bethany,  and  Hopewell,  within  the  bounds  of  Indian- 
apolis Presbytery ;  also  at  Connellsville,  Pleasant,  and 
•lefferwn  churches  in  Madison  Presbytery.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1864.  Mr.  Sickels  was  an 
Abk  preacher,  always  instructive  and  interesting.    He 


was  known  as  a  good  man,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
genial  friend.  See  Wilson,  Pre$b,  Ilitt,  Almanac^  1866, 
p.  169.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Bickingen,  Fraicz  von,  a  noble  and  heroic  charac- 
ter, living  in  the  early  period  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and  eminent  because  of  the  relation  he  sustained 
to  that  movement,  was  bom  May  1, 1481,  in  the  Castle 
of  Ebemburg,  near  Kreuznach,  and  in  his  young  man- 
hood entered  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
where  he  served  until  he  had  acquired  fame  and  high 
nnk  as  a  military  leader.  He  was  likewise  engaged, 
however,  in  the  less  legitimate  minor  wars  between  the 
powerful  nobles  of  Grermany,  which  were  then  so  com- 
mon, though  his  part  generally  consisted  in  protecting 
the  weaker  party  and  delivering  the  oppressed.  Like 
others,  too,  of  his  day,  he  was  often  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary violence.  In  1515  he  compelled  the  city  of  Worms 
to  receive  back  a  number  of  citizens  and  councillorB  who 
had  been  banished  during  a  dispute  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  public.  He  then  tomed  his  arms  against 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  compelled  the  latter  to  pur- 
chase freedom  from  violence  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand 
florins  and  a  month^s  pay  to  Sickingen's  troops.  Im- 
munity from  punishment  for  such  offences  wa»  secured 
through  the  necessity  of  retaining  Sickingen's  skill  and 
experience  in  the  emperor's  service.  Maximilian  died 
in  1519,  and  by  that  time  Sickingen  had  become  so  im- 
portant a  personage  that  the  candidates  for  the  imperial 
throne  — Francis  of  France  and  Charles  of  Spain  and 
Austria — ^both  sought  to  obtain  his  support  in  their  be- 
half. He  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  when  his 
choice  was  ratified  and  Charles  became  emperor,  June 
28, 1519,  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  new  lord,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
imperial  armies,  councillor,  and  chamberlain.  As  early 
as  1521  he  was  enabled  to  display  his  devotion  to  his 
new  master  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  count 
Henry  of  Nassau,  in  the  abortive  campaign  against  the 
Netherlands,  when  the  successful  defence  of  Mezi^res  by 
the  chevalier  Bayard  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vading army.  Sickingen's  next  underteking  was  in- 
tended to  break  down  the  despotism  of  the  princes  and 
the  superciliousness  of  the  clergy.  He  was  chosen  gen- 
eral leader  by  the  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  gath- 
ered an  army  which  he  employed  against  the  archbish- 
op of  Treves,  at  first  with  some  success,  but  ultimately 
to  his  own  injury ;  as  the  protracted  siege  of  Treves  ex- 
hausted his  resources  and  compelled  his  retreat,  after 
having  irriuted  the  allied  princes — the  elector-palatine, 
the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  archbishop— so 
that  they  followed  him  to  his  Castle  of  Landstuhl,  near 
ZweibrUcken,  and  stormed  that  bold.  A  hostile  bullet 
had,  in  the  meantime,  given  Sickingen  a  morul  wound, 
so  that  he  died  at  noon.  May  7, 1523,  while  his  chaplain 
was  employed  in  ministering  to  him  the  consolations 
of  religion.  The  hostile  princes  bowed  reverently  and 
repeated  a  Pater-noster  for  the  repose  of  his  soid.  He 
left,five  sons,  who  were  hindered  from  taking  possession 
of  their  patrimony  during  nineteen  years,  when  a  cono- 
promise  restored  to  them  their  own.  His  death  made 
a  profound  impression  through  all  Germany,  and  so 
startled  Luther  that  he  at  first  refused  to  credit  the  re- 
port of  its  occurrence,  though  he  afterwards  saw  in  the 
event  a  displav  of  (lod's  wonderful  and  righteous  judg- 
ments.    See  De  Wette,  Luther's  Briefr,  ii,  340, 341. 

Sickingen's  character  was  unquestionably  marred  by 
the  faults  of  the  chivalry  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fidelity  to  his  pledges,  devotion  to  his 
friends,  courageous  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  oi>- 
pressed.    He  did  not  receive  the  benefiu  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  his  vouth,  but  was,  nevertheless,  possessed  of 
high  culture  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time; 
and  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  a  pro- 
tector of  scholars.     Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  found  an  asylum 
with  him  in  April,  1519,  when  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
Suabian  League  entered  Stuttgart,  and  again  when  the 
Dominicans  of  Cologne  were  persecuting  him  by  legal 
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process.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  (q.  v.)  resided  in  the  £l)emburg  during  two 
years,  and  was  thus  able  to  influence  his  former  comrade 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  Wittenberg  Reformer  and  his 
work.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Hutten  that 
Sickingen  was  released  from  the  fetters  of  schola^cism, 
and  enabled  to  attain  to  a  recognition  of  evangelical 
truth.  Among  Sickingen's  guests  were  Caspar  Aquila, 
Martin  Bucer,  Johu  (Ecolampadius,  and  John  Schwebel 
(q.  v.),  besides  others  of  inferior  rank,  in  such  numbers 
that  his  halia  came  to  be  known  as  ^  Inns  of  Righteous- 
ness." The  result  of  the  sojourn  of  so  many  reformatory 
spirits  in  the  Ebemburg  was  apparent  in  the  reform  of 
the  religious  services  in  all  of  Sickingen's  castles,  which 
work  was  executed,  before  the  expedition  to  Treves,  by 
CEcolampadiusL  Sickingen  endeavored  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  force  of  his  public  and  private  authority.  A  Send- 
schreiben  (given  in  MUiich,  Fr.  von  Sickingen,  ii,  182- 
139)  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law  Dietrich  von 
Handschuchsheim  aims  to  show  that  the  Reformation 
is  simply  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  respecting  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, the  jnass,  celibacy,  and  monasticism,  the  saints  and 
images.  He  also  wrote  an  Euay  on  the  question 
"  Whether  it  be  advisable  for  the  protesting  princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  conclude  a  imiversal  or  par- 
ticular treaty  of  peace  with  the  pope?"  (see  Jiicher,  Cre- 
Uhrteti'Lexikon,  iv,  569. 

See  Leodius  [Hubert],  i4cto  et  Gesta  Fr, de  Siek,y  in 
Freher,  ScripU,  Rer.  Germ,  iii,  295  sq. ;  Spangenberg, 
Adelsspiegely  ii,  44;  Sturm,  Augenzeuge  u,  Ilerold  bei 
Eroberung  von  Sickingen* s  Burgeti;  Seckendorf,  Com- 
inenU  Hist,  et  Apolog,  de  Lutheranismo  (Francof.  et  Lips. 
1692,  4to),  i;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  prot,  LeArbegriffs^  ii,  160 
sq.;  Munch,  Fr.  von  Sickingen**  Thaten,  Planer  Freunde 
v.Ausgang  (Stuttg.  1827, 1828, 2  pts.  [pt.  ii  contains  the 
sources]) ;  Strauss,  Ulrich  v<m  Hutten  (Leips.  1858, 1860, 
3  pts.). — Herzog,  ReoL-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sickle  (^p*in,  chermeshy  a  reaping-hook.  Dent, 
xvi,  9;  xxiii,  25  [26] ;  bj^,  magal,  a  reaping-hnfe,  Jer. 
vii,  16;  Joel  iii  [iv],  13,  ^pkvavov),  the  instrument  usu- 
ally employed  for  cutting  grain.  See  Aoriculturk; 
Habvi£St;  Reapuiq. 


Ancleui  Egyptlau  Sickles. 

Sickles,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  in  1772,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1792,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry 
under  Drs.  S.  Froeligh  and  J.  H.  Livingston.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  both  in  classical  and  modem 
tongues.  After  his  licensure,  in  1794,  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Rev.  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn,  pasu>r  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Schenectady.  Two  years  subse- 
quently he  settled  over  the  United  churches  of  Cox- 
sackie  and  Coeymans,  N.  Y.  In  1798  he  went,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  General  Synod,  on  a  tour  of  missionary 
exploration  among  the  settlements  on  the  frontier  of 
New  York  and  on  the  Susquehanna ;  and  in  1809  made 
a  similar  tour  among  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
in  Canada.  He  removed  to  the  la^ge  and  important 
Church  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1807,  of  which  he  was 
pastor  until  1835.  Here,  with  a  territory  which  now 
contains  five  or  six  congregations  that  are  offshoots  of 
the  still  vigorous  mother  Church,  he  labored  with  un- 


tiring zeal  and  uniform  sucoeas,  until  the  infinnities  of 
age  compelled  him  to  resign.  About  twenty  annuslly 
were  added  to  the  Church  during  his  long  miniMiy. 
His  most  striking  traits  of  character  were  ^  faia  eonde- 
soension,  love  of  evangelical  truth,  gravity,  and  ntcfital 
independence."  He  was  eveiywheic,  and  alwayis  the 
minister  of  Christ.  *'Hts  piety  waa  paiBmoant :  his 
daily  walk  was  with  God ;  he  preached,  as  unbeUems 
admitted,  every  hour  of  his  life."  Aa  a  preacber  Dr. 
Sickles  was  argumentative,  exact,  ornate,  and  rtawwril 
ill  style ;  calm,  deliberate,  and  impreasave  in  deliren ; 
pointed,  terse,  and  practical  in  his  applicationa  of  truth. 
In  1811  his  ministry  was  blessed  wiih  a  remariudde  re- 
vival of  religion,  particular!}'  among  the  young.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  miniiona,  lemperanoey  and  oibtr 
benevolent  agencies  of  his  time.  His  latter  yean  wa« 
passed  in  dignified  retirement  fmm  duties  which  he 
could  no  longer  perform.  Towards  the  last  hb  mental 
powers  failed  utterly,  and  he  died,  a  patriarch  amoof? 
his  flock,  Jan.  19, 1848,  having  been  fifty-four  veais  in 
the  ministry.  He  left  no  printed  remains.  See  Spragof'^ 
A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  s.  v. ;  Van  Zandt  [  Rev.  B.]. 
Memorial  Sej-mon.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Sickness  (usually  some  form  of  n^n,  to  he  wt'r% 
down;  dtr^eviio).  The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  oondocive  t<> 
health  O^acitus,  Hist,  v,  6,  2),  and  with  regularity  of 
habits  the  natives  do  not  su%r  much  from  malsdie^ 
(Niebuhr,  Betchr.  p.  129).  When  these  do  occur  tbcv 
are  usually  of  short  duration.  A  list  of  the  Dore  fc» 
vere  diseases  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Dent,  xxviii, 
22.  In  summer  dysentery  prevails  ( Acts  xxviii.  )*'  \ ; 
in  spring  and  autumn  fever  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Luke  iv, 
39;  John  iv,  52;  Acts  xxviii,  8;  comp.  Josephna*  Lif'f, 
ii ;  see  Russel,  A  leppo,  ii,  187 ;  Burckhaidt,  A  riak 
p.  615 ;  alau  the  Medic-hemu  CnUrsuckut^em,  p.  348  sq.'«. 
The  latter  is  specially  designated  as  rplD^,  daUAatk. 
TTVpiToQ,  or  ittftammation  (Deut.  xxriii,  22).  A  pecul- 
iar name  is  rn^J7,  kuddchath  (**  burning  a^e,"  Lev. 
xxvi,  16;  "fever,"  Deut.  xxviii,  22),  which  the  SepL 
renders  iicnpoQ,  some  acute  disease  (see  Schleusorf. 
Theaaur,  iii,  106).  Mention  is  also  made  of  consump- 
tion (r^n'.^,  thachepheth.  Lev.  loc  cit.\  apoftlexy  (1 
Maoc.  ix,  55  sq.),  sunstroke  (Judith  viii,  3  [?  2  Kis^ 
iv,  19];  oomp.  Joliffe,  Tmv,  p.  7),  bypocboodria  { I 
Sam.  xviii,  10) ;  but  epilepsy,  paralj'sis,  and  especiaUr 
cutaneous  disorders  [see  Lbprosv},  as  likewise  tlistl- 
ness,  were  very  common.  The  most  destructively  fac- 
ing was  the  plague  (q.  v.)  Mental  diseases  (^madnr««, 
'p7A^,  of  a  melancholy  type;  comp.  1  Sano.  xvi.  iSt 
were  prevalent  in  New-Test,  times.  See  Possesned. 
The  venereal  disease,  which  prevailed  in  the  Old  W<irl<l. 
although  in  a  milder  type  than  since  the  Crusaties  c  Heit>- 
ler,  Getch.  d,  Lusfteude  [Altona,  1783] ;  Sickler,  in  A»- 
gusti's  TheoL  Blatt.  i,  198  sq.),  has  been  thought  tn  W 
indicated  in  the  form  of  Gonorrketa  vintinaa  in  Lev.  xt. 
3  (see  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  iv.  282  sq. ;  OriewaaL  BibH- 
oth.  xxii,  2  sq.;  Hebenstreit,  Curm  Somitatis  PmhL  vf^ 
Vett,  Ea^pta  [Lips.  1779],  ii,  15  sq.)  and  in  2  iiaBkiii. 
29;  but  this  is  a  strained  interpretation.  See  Isstk 
Another  disease  of  the  private  parts  is  mentioocd  in  1 
Sam.  v  (see  Beyer,  De  HrnmorrkoidSbut  ex  Jjege  Mtt$.  Im- 
;7ur.[LipflLl792];  Sprengel.PaMQ£.iii,29).  SeeHjuoa. 
RHOil>8.  Jehoram's  disease  (2  Chron.  xxi,  12  sq.)  pn4K 
ably  was  a  severe  chronic  dysenter}'  of  a  Uoody  cfaiira<^ 
ter.  The  Sept.  seems  to  indicate  the  cholera  in  Kosiki 
xi,  10  by  the  word  M^t  (see  Wammch,  DUgmiM.  J/fd. 
Cholera,  cujut  MenHo  in  Sacris  Btb/tw  Oecmrrwf  [Vienna, 
1833]);  but  the  term  denotes  mnuea  in  generaL  IV 
Mishna  occasionally  notices  various  maladies,  ew  g.  in 
Yoma,  viii,  6  the  hiUmmia  (O'^S^IS),  or  grecdine«« 
which  is  a  fVequent  concomitant  of  other  diseaseSh  F»r 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  (Hia'^O  nbs),  the  canl  sf  the 
liver  of  the  animal  seems  sometimes  to  have  hecn  and 
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•a  a.  remedy  (see  Cohn,  Zh  Medicina  Talmud,  [Yratb- 
lav.  1846];  of  no  account  is  Goldmann,  Diss,  de  ReL 
Med,  V.  T,  [ibid.  1846]).  In  general,  see  Wedel,  Exerci- 
UitL  Med,'phiU>log.  Sacra  et  Pro/ana  (Jen.  1686, 1704) ; 
Schmidt,  BiU.  Medicus  (ZuUichau,  1743);  Reinhard, 
Bibelkrankheitm  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1767,  3  vols.  8vo); 
Michaelis,  Phitohgnuita  Afedica  (Hal.  1758) ;  Mead,  Med^ 
ica  Sacra  (Lond.  1749) ;  Ackermanu,  Erldut,  d,  Krank- 
hrifen  vn  N.  T.  (in  Weiaae's  Material/.  GottesgeL  «. 
Rflvj,  [Gera,  1784],  ii,  57  sq.;  iii,  124  sq.;  iv,  78  sq.) ; 
Stiapler,  Short  JCxposi/itm  of  Diseases  in  the  Sacred 
\V>-Hings  (Lond.  1834).— Winer,  i,  678.  See  Diseasb; 
Medicinie. 

Sickaa,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  mocking  sylvan 
sprite  who  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  any  form, 
but  delighted  particularly  in  those  shapes  which  in- 
volved  the  extreme  of  startling  oddity. 

Sicy'on,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Mara- 
thon, Metion,  Erechtheus,  or  Pelops,  and  the  husband 
of  Xeurippe,  daughter  of  king  Lamedon  of  Sicyon.  The 
town  was  named  Mecone  or  i£gialoe,  but  is  said  to  have 
received  its  subsequent  name  from  him  (see  Pauaan.  ii, 
1,1;  vii,  2, 8 ;  Strabo,  viii,  382). 

Sic'yon  (Ztrvfui'),  a  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  [see  Phaselis]  in  I  Mace,  xv,  28  as  those  to 
which  the  Romans  sent  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  {s&k,  sik,  or  sdk), 
which  always  implies  a  periodical  market ;  and  the  orig- 
inal settlement  was  probably  one  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly  fertile  soil  between 
the  mountains  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Cvulf  brought  their  produce  for  exportation.  The  oldest 
name  of  the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said  to  have  been  AiyioXi},  or 
AiyiaXoL  This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name, 
and  Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as  the 
place  acqnired  commercial  importance.  It  is  this  Sicy- 
on, on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the  Clisthenes  celebrated 
by  Herodotus  (v,  67)  belonged.  The  commercial  con- 
nection of  the  Sicyon  of  the  Orthagorids  with  Phoenicia 
is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  Tartessian  brass  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Orthagurid  Mjrron  at  Olympia.  The 
rboenician  (Carthaginian)  treasury  was  next  to  it 
(PaoHan.  vi,  19,  1).  But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the 
bviuk  of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  was 
distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stadia. 
I>emetrius  Polioroetes,  in  B.C  303,  surprised  the  gar- 
rison which  Ptolemy  had  five  years  before  placed 
I  here,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  harbor  and  the 
lt>wer  town.  The  acropolis  was  surrendered  to  him, 
and  lie  then  persuaded  the  population,  whom  he  re- 
utored  to  independence,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  harbor  and  remove  thither, 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensible,  especial- 
ly against  any  enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea. 
i>iodorus  describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  large 
space  so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that  time 
were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the  great 
advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  within  its  cir- 
cuit. Modern  travellers  completely  confirm  his  account. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  in  1857  descended  upon  Sic3'on  from  "a 
ridge  of  hiUs  running  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Saronic] 
ffulfs  and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
lialf  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a  ruined 
bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and 
then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a  steep  path.  Along 
the  cnssi  of  this  hill  he  traced  fragments  of  the  western 
wall  of  Sicyon.  The  mountain  which  he  had  descended 
did  not  fall  towards  the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but 
presented  a  succession  of  abrupt  descents  and  level  ter- 
XMceSf  severed  at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges, 


down  which  the  mountain-torrents  make  their  wav  to 
the  sea,  spreading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  cliiTs 
and  the  shore.  *'  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a  smooth 
expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  the  plain,"  stood  the 
city  of  Demetrius.  "On  every  ude  are  abrupt  cliflTs, 
and  even  at  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  lucky 
transverse  rent  separating  this  from  the  next  plateau. 
The  ancient  walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  these  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  great  engineer  of  antiquity — 
the  besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment hi  his  new  city;  but  republican  government 
had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility  in  Hellas.  In 
the  next  half  century  a  number  of  tyrants  succeeded 
one  another,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  by  temporizing  with  the  rival  sovereigns, 
who  each  endeavored  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the 
Grecian  race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  tem- 
porary check  by  the  efforts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  of  which  his  father  Clinias  for  a  time  be- 
came dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at  the  time 
in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession  of  the  city 
and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achtean  league.  This  was 
in  RC.  251,  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the 
Dorian  population  was  so  preponderant  as  to  make  the 
addition  of  the  town  to  a  confederation  of  Achseans  a 
matter  of  remark.  For  the  half  century  before  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city,  Sicyon  had  favored  the  anti- 
Lacedaemonian  party  in  Peloponnese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Messentans  and  Aigives  in  support  of  Mega- 
lopolis, which  Epaminondas  had  founded  as  a  counter- 
check to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  is  described  as  one  of  singu- 
lar fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by  artificial 
irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which  preceded  the 
final  absorption  of  European  Hellas  by  the  Romans  it 
was  subject  to  plunder  by  any  party  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea;  and  in  B.C.  208  the  Roman  general 
Sulpicius,  who  had  a  squadron  at  Naupactus,  landed  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states),  and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  at 
Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove  him  back  to  his  ships. 
But  very  soon  after  this  Roman  influence  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  cities  of  the  Achesan  league,  which  were  in- 
stigated by  dread  of  Nabis,  the  dynast  of  Lacedssroon,  to 
seek  Roman  protection.  One  congress  of  the  league 
was  held  at  Sicyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Romans 
in  B»C.  198,  and  another  at  the  same  pUce  six  yeare 
later.  From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appears  to  have 
adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  was  rewarded  by  the 
victors  not  only  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Corinthian 
domain,  but  with  the  management  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  This  distinction  was  again  lost  when  Julius 
Caesar  refouiided  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Sicvon  enjoved  for  a  centurv  all 
the  advantages  of  an  entrepot  which  had  before  accrued 
to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the  two  seas. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the  pleasure-grounds 
(rc/icvoc)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Cleon  continued  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  govemore  of  Achaia ;  and  at 
the  time  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees 
it  was  probably  the  most  important  position  of  all  over 
which  the  Romans  exercised  infiuenoe  in  Greece  (Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  xv,  70;  xx,  87,  102;  Polybius,  ii,  43; 
Strabo,  viii,  7,  25;  Livy,  xxxii,  15,  19;  xxxv,  25; 
Pausan.  ii,  8;  v,  14,  9;  vi,  19,  1-6^  x,  11,  1).— 
Smith.  See  Clark,  Peloponnesus^  p.  838  sq.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s,  v. 

Sicyonia,  in  Grecian  mytholog}',  was,  1,  an  appel- 
lative of  Venus,  derived  from  her  temple  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  represented  in  a  statue  of  gold  and 
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ivory— apparently  the  famous  Yenus  Ytctrix,  aince,  ac- 
cording to  Pauaanias,  it  held  in  its  hand  an  apple ;  2, 
a  surname  of  Minerva,  to  whom  Epopeus  erected  a  tem- 
ple after  his  victory  over  the  Thebans. 

Sida,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Orion, 
who  was  banished  by  Juno  u>  Hades  because  she  pre- 
tended to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  goddess  (ApoUud. 
i,  4,  8). 

Sid'dim,  Valb  of  (Heb.  E'mek  kaS'Siddim\ 
t:*^^^n  pt3^ ;  Sept.  ri  ^apay^  i|  aXvr^,  and  i^  KoiXdc 
17  aXvKTi ;  Vulg.  Vatlis  SUvntria),  a  place  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv,  8,  8, 10  as  the  scene  of  the  encounter  between 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  five  confederate  kings  of  the  plain 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly 
fuUow  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Ritto's  Cydopadia,) 

1.  The  Name, — The  word  Siddim  appears  to  be  from 

the  root  ^^1^,  $addd, "  to  be  straight  or  level"    The 

singular  ^iO  or  tVTO  would  thus  signify  '*a  ^e/field;" 
and  the  phrase  Emek  Siddim  (D*^n^),  <Hhe  valley  of 
fields."  Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  (^tn.  and  PaL  )  that 
Siddim  is  connected  with  n^iS,  aadeh,  '*  a  field,"  and 
that  the  signification  of  the  name  was  thus  direct- 
ly the  ^  valley  of  the  fields,"  so  called  from  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  it  was  maintained  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities.  Gese- 
nius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference  from  the 
Arabic  tad,  "  an  obstacle")  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words  Emek  hat'Siddim  is  "a  plain  cut  up  by  stony 
channels  which  render  it  difficult  of  transit;"  and  with 
this  agree  Ft\rst  {//andwb,  ii,  411  b)  and  Kaltsch  (<?m- 
esisj  p.  Sb6),    Perhaps  more  accurately  the  word  may 

in  this  sense  be  derived  from  ^"^^i  saddd,  **to  harrow." 

See  Kalisch,  toe  ct/.,  who,  however,  disapproves  of  such 
a  derivfttion,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Gesenius.  * 

The  following  are  the  equivalents  of  the  name  given 
in  the  ancient  versions:  Samar.Vers.,  n*^pbn  *i\S'^73; 
Onkelos,  KJ^pn  "^^'^P;  Saadias,iiicr;ef-*alw/;  Peshi- 
tOf  um^ekd  disedumi;  Aquila,  KoiKdQ  tUv  iripiinSivwv\ 
Symnu  and  Theod.,  KoiXdc  rdv  dktrutv  (  =  n~i;i?X) ;  Jo- 
sephus,  ifpiara  av^akTov;  Jerome  (^Quaut.  in  Gfn,)^ 
VaUit  SaUnarum,  The  authors  of  the  Sept.  probably 
thought  that  the  clause  "which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  was 
explanatory  of  the  word  Siddim,  which  they  therefore 
rendered  1)  aXvcii,  Or  perhaps  they  may  have  read 
D^O*^ri  instead  of  D'^^IDH;  and  dXvKij  may  be  an  error 

for  aXffucoc  =ak<riodric, "  wooded ;"  a  view  coiroborated 
by  the  Vulgate,  which  has  tilvestrit ;  and  by  the  read- 
ing of  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  tCov  aXoStv. 

2.  Topographical  ItuUcatiotu. — The  word  rendered 
**  vale"  is  in  Hebrew  pp9.  Smekj  which  means  a  low  or 
sunken  tract  of  land.  See  Yallkt.  It  was  probably  a 
section  of  the  Arabah  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest; 
perhaps  resembling  the  plain  of  Sabkah  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  "  full  of  bitumen-pits ;" 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expresses  it,  it  was  "  wells, 
wells  of  bitumen"  (l^n  n*>Ka  n*>Ka).  They  are  so 
numerous  as  to  stud  its  whole  surface  (Gen.  xiv,  10). 
It  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  king  of  Sodom  an4l 
his  allies  were  vanquished.  It  seems  probable,  though 
it  is  not  stated,  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated 
in  the  vale.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vale  was  included 
in  the  general  destruction  when  "  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  in  heaven"  (xix,  24). 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  regarding  the  vale  of 
Siddim  is  thatsUted  in  Gen.  xiv,  8,  "  i<  w  the  SaU  Sea" 
(nbnn  D*^  K!)il).    The  meaning  of  these  words  cannot 

be  mistaken ;  and  we  have  no  more  ground  for  ques- 
tioning their  genuineness  than  for  questioning  the  gen- 
uineness of  any  other  passage  in  Genesis.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands  was 
the  production  uf  Moses.    He  may  have  embodied  in  it 


authentic  documents  handed  down  ftom  a  remoter  agc;, 
arranging  and  supplementing  them  as  he  deemed  Beoe»- 
saTy.  But  his  additions  would  be  aa  autfaoritatiTe  as 
the  documents  themselves.  Until  we  can  pn>re  firam 
clear  evidence  that  the  clause  was  interpolated  by  an 
uninspired  writer,  we  must  regard  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  vak 
of  Siddim  was  submerged. 

3.  Probable  Identification, — If  we  understand,  there- 
fore, the  latter  clause  of  ver.  3  to  desi^ate  a  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  **the  Salt  Sea,*  then  we 
must  agree  with  Dr.  Kobinson  and  others  in  identifying 
the  Yalley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  ti»- 
tervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  tbe 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Ghor  and  com- 
mence the  Wad}'  Arabah.     This  is  a  dbtnct  in  nanr 
respects  suitable.     In  the  ditches  and  draina  of  the 
Sabkah  are  the  impassable  channels  of  Geaenioa.    In 
the  thickly  wooded  Ghor  es-Safieb  are  ample  oonditions 
for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stanley.    The  general  aspea 
and  formation  of  the  plain  answer  fully  to  the  idea  uf 
an  enwk.    The  most  careful  explorationa  of  recent  trav* 
ellers  have  not  brought  to  light  a  single  fact  cakalated 
to  overthrow  this  view.    On  the  contiar>%  the  f<»ilowiiig 
results  of  scientific  research  go  far  to  establiah  it.     At 
the  present  day  there  are  no  bitumen-pits  in  the  plains 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  time  could  not  have  effaced 
them  had  they  remained  above  water.     It  has  been  as- 
certained, from  masses  of  bitumen  frequently  thrown  10 
the  surface,  that  there  must  be  weUs  of  bitumen  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea  towards  its  southern  end.    Traces  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  ''a  shower  of  snlphur*  faa\e 
been  discovered  recently  on  the  south-west  shore ;  and 
with  it  are  layers  and  lumps  of  bitumen  calcined  l^ 
heat.     The  section  of  the  Dead  Sea  south  of  el-LisaB 
has  been  found  to  be  very  shallow — only  a  few  feet,  and 
in  places  only  a  few  inches  of  water  coverini^  a  flat, 
slimy  plain — whereas  the  whole  northern  section  i?  a 
deep  and  regularly  formed  basin.    These  facta  wonki 
seem  at  least  to  suggest  that  that  section  of  the  Dead 
Sea  which  is  south  of  the  peninsula  covers  the  re9i;ii« 
which  was  called  in  Lot^s  time  "  the  vale  of  Siddim.* 
Josephus  states  this  view  emphatically.     His  irordt 
{Ant,  i.  9)  are, " They  encamped  in  the  valley  called  the 
Wells  of  Asphalt;  for  at  that  time  there  were  weDs  in 
that  spot ;  but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  ha5 
disappeared,  that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  is 
called  Asphaltites."     See  also  Strabo,  xvi,  764^     See 
Salt  Sea  ;  Sodom. 

Si'dd  (£1^17,  Yulg.  Side\  a  city  on  tfae  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  86°  46',  long.  8P*27',  ten  or  rwelre 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mace  xv,  28  among  the  list  of  places  to 
which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters  in  favor  of  the 
Jews.  See  Phabelis.  It  was  a  colony  of  CDaaeaean^. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  a  temple  of  Athene  stood  tbere, 
and  the  name  of  that  goddess  associated  with  Apofiit 
appears  in  an  inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  ttnaes  foand 
on  the  spot  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  It  is  now  called 
Kthky  A  iilia,  Sidfe  was  closely  connected  with  Aradns 
in  Phoenicia  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was  not  a  con- 
siderable Phoenician  element  in  the  popularion ;  for  not 
only  are  the  towns  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antiochua'a 
sador  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  xxxv,  4d),  when 
boasting  of  his  roaster's  navy,  told  his  hearera  that  the 
led  division  was  made  up  of  men  of  Sidfe  and  of  Amdos, 
as  the  right  was  of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Stdon,  *^qom 
gentes  nulUe  unquam  nee  arte  nee  virtute  navali  mgnm 
sent."  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  nwc 
as  that  of  Stdon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Side  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  [Strabo,  xii,  S])  waa  ori|f- 
inally  a  Phcenician  settlement,  and  that  the  Cuoneaa 
colony  was  something  subsequent.  In  the  times  in 
which  Sid^  appears  in  history  it  had  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  the  station  of  Antin- 
chus's  navv  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Bbodiaa 
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fleet  described  by  Livy  (xxxvii,  28, 24).  The  remains, 
too,  which  still  exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former 
wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  from 
north-east  to  sonth-west,  and  the  maritime  character 
of  the  former  inhabitants  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built, 
while  the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently  to 
the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  more  than  15,000  spectators.  This 
U  tio  prominent  an  object  that,  to  persons  approaching 
the  shore,  it  appears  like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and, 
in  fact,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  actually  occupied 
fts  a  fort.  The  suburbs  of  Side  extend  to  some  distance, 
but  the  greatest  length  within  the  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into  the 
cnuntry.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with  high  curb- 
stones conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  of 
which  only  the  bases  remain.  Iq  the  centre  is  a  large 
ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a  colossal  statue,  and  on  the 
southern  side  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  the  one 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  Opposite  to  this  a  street  ran  to 
the  principal  water-gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the 
agora  the  avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to 
the  front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Koraan  architects  whenever  the  site 
permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock,  the  upper 
half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  are  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  wrought, 

The  two  principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to  have 
been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula :  they  were  closed,  and  together  contained  a  sur- 
face of  nearly  500  yards  by  200.  Besides  these,  the 
principal  water-gate  on  the  north-west  side  was  con- 
nected with  two  small  piers  150  feet  long,  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie  here  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  The  account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  sea-fight 
with  Antiochus,  above  referred  to,  also  shows  that  shel- 
ter could  also  be  found  on  the  other  (or  south-east)  side 
of  the  peninsula  whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Sidfe  is  backed  is  a  broad 
swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles  beyond  the 
belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea-shore.  Low  hills 
succeed,  and  behind  these,  far  inland,  are  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax,  forty  miles  to  the  west,  and 
again  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  come  down 
tu  the  coast.  These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of 
the  Pisidians,  against  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  lie.  192,  made  an  expedition ;  and  as  Sidfe  was  in 
the  interest  of  Antiochus  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  rea- 
Gonable  to  presume  that  hostility  was  the  normal  re- 
lation between  its  inhabitants  and  the  highlanders,  to 
whom  they  were  probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy 
that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  African  seaboard 
inspire  in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would 
not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  trafiic,  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the  people  of 
Side  from  extending  theik'  sway  into  the  interior,  and 
abm  render  the  construction  of  effective  fortifications 
on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo,  xii,  xiv ;  Livy, 
XXXV,  xxxvii ;  Cicero,  Epp,  ad  Fam,  iii,  6.)  —  Smith. 
See  Fellows,  A»ia  Minor,  p.  201 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  195 ;  Beaufort,  Karamama,  p.  146  sq. 

Sideromancy  (ffi^iypo^,  ironj  and  fiawtia,  divi- 
nafion)y  a  mode  of  divination  anciently  practiced  b}' 
placing  straws  on  red-hot  iron,  and  drawing  inferences 
as  to  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning.     See  Divinatiox. 

Bidasmen  (properly  tyno^a-men;  also  ctSled.  quest- 


men). It  was  usnal  for  bishops  in  their  visitations  to  sum* 
mon  some  credible  persona  out  of  every  parish,  whom 
they  examined  on  oath  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  Afterwards,  these  persons  became  standing  of- 
ficers, especially  in  the  great  cities ;  and  when  personal 
visitations  were  a  little  disused,  and  when  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  parishioners  to  repair  the  body  of  the 
church  (about  the  15th  century),  these  officers  were  still 
more  necessary.  They  are  chosen  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  their  business  is  to  as- 
sist the  church-wardens  in  things  relating  to  the  church, 
and  to  make  presentment  of  such  matters  as  are  punish- 
able by  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Hence  they  are  called 
questmen.  The  whole  office  now  generally  devolves 
upon  the  church-wardens.  Sitkcondmen  and  sithcundmen 
were  old  £nglish  terms  for  sidesmen.  See  Hook,  Church 
Diet.  8.  V. 

Sidgranl,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin. 

Sidha,  in  Hindd  mythology,  designates  a  large  class 
of  good  and  strikingly  beautiful  genii.  The  latter  qual- 
ity is  indicated  by  the  name. 

Sidharta,  the  name  of  Gotama  (q.  v.)  before  he  be- 
came a  Buddha.  For  interesting  traditions  concerning 
Sidharta,  see  Hardy,  Eastern  Mouachism,  p.  2, 6, 37, 271, 
325. 

Sidhoete,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  derived  from  a  hat  descending  low  over  the  fore- 
head, in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  conceal  bis  face 
when  associating  with  men. 

Sidney,  Mary,  countess  of  Pembrohe,  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  married  Henry,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  1576.  She  died  in  London,  Sept.  25, 1601. 
The  countess  possessed  a  talent  for  poetical  comp<isition, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  many  of  the  Psalms, 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  at  Wilton,  and  in 
this  was  assisted  by  her  brother.  She  also  translated 
(from  the  French  of  P.  Momay)  and  published  A  Dis- 
course of  Life  and  Death  (Wilton,  1590;  Lond.  1600, 
12rao).  She  wrote  an  Elegy  on  her  brother: — A  Pas- 
toral Dialogue  in  Praise  of  Astraa  (i.e.  queen  Eliza- 
beth [1602]): — and  a  poem.  Our  Saviour*s  Passion 
(Sloanian  Ma  No.  1308,  British  Museum). 

Si'^don  OlMv),  the  Greek  form  (2  Esdr.  i,  11 ;  Ju- 
dith  ii,28;  1  Mace  v,  15;  Matt,  xi,  21,22;  xv,21 ;  Mark 
iii,  8;  vii,  24,  31 ;  Luke  iv,  26;  vi,  17 ;  x,  13,  14;  Acts 
xii.  20;  xxviii,  3)  of  the  citv  called  in  the  Heb.  (but  in 
the  A.  V. "  Sidon,"  also  in  Gen.  x,  15, 19)  Zidon  .(q.  v.), 
or  rather  Tsidon, 

Sido'nian  (Zi^caw oc),  the  Greek  form  of  the  gentile 
ZiDOMiAN  (q.  v.),  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Old  Tesu  (Deut.  iii,  9 ;  Josh,  xiii,  4, 6 ;  Judg.  iii,  3 ; 
1  Kings  V,  6). 

Sidonins,  Caius  SoUiiui,  Apollinaris  Modbs- 
TU8,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  probably  in  Lyons 
about  481.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  became 
very  skilful  in  all  parts  of  literature,  especially  in  p<iet- 
ry.  He  married  Pampianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus, 
afterwards  emperor.  When  the  city  of  Lyons  was  tak- 
en by  Majorian,  the  latter  treated  Sidonius  with  great 
consideration,  and  in  return  for  his  lenient  treatment  ho 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Majorian,  by  whom  he  was 
created  a  count  and  sent  to  govern  the  Gallic  province 
of  Aries.  He  also  erected  a  statue  to  Sidonius  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  In  467  he  went  to  Kome  as  ambassador 
of  the  Arverni,  and  so  pleased  the  reigning  emperor,  An- 
themitis,  by  a  panegyric  on  him,  as  to  be  made  governor 
of  the  city  and  honored  with  a  second  statue.  In  472 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Clermont  (Avemum),  and 
though  only  a  layman,  fulfilled  his  duties  faithfully  anil 
strenuously  opposed  Arianism.  He  died  in  4^7.  Of  his 
works,  nine  books  of  Epistles,  with  about  twenty-four  po- 
ems interspersed,  are  still  extant.  They  were  published 
in  Milan  (1498)  and  Paris  (1614);  republished  by  Labbe 
in  1652  (the  best  edition).   See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 
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Sidonius,  Miclia6l«  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  became  noteworthy  through  his  participation 
in  many  of  the  most  important  transactions  connect- 
ed with  the  Reformation,  but  whose  family  name  was 
Ileldingj  vras  born  in  Baden  in  1506,  studied  at  TUbin- 
gen,  and  entered  the  priesthood  at  Mayence,  where  he 
became  cathedral  preacher  and  rector  of  the  cathedral 
school  in  1&31.  In  1538  he  was  made  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  received  from  pope  Paul 
III  the  title  of  bishop  of  Sidon  in  partUnu  infiddium^ 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  Sidonius,  by  which  he  is 
commonly  known.  The  Tbeulogical  Faculty  of  May- 
ence conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him  in  1548,  and 
afterwards  he  for  a  time  represented  the  elector  of  May- 
ence in  the  Council  of  Trent  In  1647  he  was  made 
imperial  councillor  by  Charles  V.  He  took  possession 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  reformer  Musculus  during  the  Diet 
uf  Augsburg,  and  from  it  preached  a  series  of  anti-Lu- 
theran sermons  (Sleidani  de  Statu  Rtl,  etc  [Frankf. 
178G]).  In  1548  he  served  with  Jul.  v.  Ptlug,  bishop 
<if  Naumburg,  and  with  Juh.  Agricola,  the  court  preach- 
er at  Eisleben,  on  the  commission  which  drew  up  the 
Augtburg  ItUetim  (q.  v.),  after  which  he  was  sent  by 
his  archbishop  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  Interim 
at  Frankfort.  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  was  at  this  time 
coadjutor  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg,  having  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  canons;  but  the  emperor 
declared  against  him  and  nominated  Sidonius  in  his 
stead  (Seckendorf,  ComtnetU,  de  Lutheranismo  [Lips. 
16d4],  lib.  iti,  c.  80,  §  117,  p.  497  sc].),  though  the  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  measure  delayed  his  investiture 
until  1550.  In  that  year  Sidonius  was  present  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1556  at  that  of  Regcnsburg,  in 
1557  at  the  Colloquy  of  Worms,  where  he  contributed 
according  to  his  ability  to  render  reconciliation  impos- 
sible by  his  addresses,  and  by  introducing  at  the  sixth 
session  a  rejoinder  to  a  declaration  offsets  submitted  by 
the  Protestants,  in  which  he  not  only  defended  the  tra- 
ditional teachings  and  practice  of  Rome,  but  also  as- 
serted that  the  interpretation  of  diflicult  and  contro- 
verted passages  of  Scripture  belongs  rightfully  to  the 
Romish  Church.  The  Romish  collocutors  (iuallv  refused 
to  continue  the  negotiations  (Salig,  VoUti,  Hist.  d.  A  ugtb, 
Conf,  [Halle,  1736],  iii,  292  sq.).  To  the  honors  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  Sidonius  was  added  by  the  emperor  in 
1658  the  office  of  judge  in  chambers.  He  died  Sept.  30, 
1561,  at  Vienna,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
His  writings  include  a  Catechismus  Afogunt,  s,  Institut. 
ad  Christ,  Pietatem  (frequently  reprinted  and  much  con- 
troverted by  Protestants) : — the  Sleidani  de  Statu  M, 
already  mentioned : — Decrela  Condi.  General.  Mot/unti- 
ni: — Instructio  rui/ci/orum,  and  ErpUcatio  Paraphrast. 
Misses,  See  Unschuld,  Nachrichien^  1716,  p.  894  sq. ; 
1716,  p.  7  sq.— Herzog,  Retd-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Siebelis,  Carl  Gottfried,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1769  at  Naumburg.  After  he  completed 
his  philological  studies  be  was  called  in  1798  as  conrec- 
tor  to  Zeitz,  and  in  1804  as  rector  to  Bautzen,  where  he 
died  in  1848.  He  wrote,  Disputationes  Qtitaque,  quibus 
Ostenditur  in  Vet.  Gracorum  et  Romanorum  Doctrimi 
Religioms  ac  Morum  Plurima  esse,  qua  cum  Christiana 
dmsentiant  (Lipn.  1837) : — A  ddiiamenta  ad  Disputationes 
Quvupte,  etc  (ibid.  1842) : — Die  Bibel  die  besfe  Grundlage 
der  Kimiererziehung  (Zittau,  1818).  See  Zucbold,  B^, 
TheoL  ii,  1226 ;  Regensh.  Cotiversationslex,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Siege  (some  form  of  "i^tSC,  tsur,  to  press  in  a  hostile 
manner).  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  de- 
pict all  the  operations  of  capturing  a  city  (see  Wilkin- 
son, A  nc,  Egypt,  i,  387  sq. ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  281  sq.). 
See  War. 

Bleana,  Council  of  (Concilium  Senense),  was  held 
first  at  Pavia,  and  subsequently  translated  to  Sienna  (a 
central  province  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany),  June  22,  1423. 
This  council  lasted  till  Feb.  26, 1424,  and  many  sessions 
were  held.  Among  the  acts  is  a  decree  against  the  her- 
esies previously  condemned  at  Constance,  and  against 


all  aiding  and  abetting  the  WycUffites  «Dd  Uaaaiiei. 
Indulgence  was  granted  to  their  penecutotB.  The  qaes- 
tion  of  a  reunion  with  the  Greek  Church  was  also  de- 
bated, and  its  further  consideration  postponed.  It  wis 
deiermined  that  everything  relating  to  the  refonnatise 
of  the  Church  should  be  referred  to  the  oouocil  abovt  u^ 
be  held  at  Basle.  See  Mansi,  xii,  365. — l^nAm,  J/<i». 
wd  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Sieva,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  ^^oAA^im  i.4 
love.  She  was  the  wife  of  Siebog,  the  patron  ol*  mar- 
riage, and  was  highly  venerated  by  all  loveia.  The  rt- 
ports  sometimes  mentitmed  concerning  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  which  the  Wendish  artista  had  roprcacuteid  thk 
deiiy  are  fabulous. 

Sieve  (i^^^St  hAarih,  Amos  ix,  9 ;  rtB3,  nopih^  a 
winnowing /an,  Isa.  xxx,  28;  to  **8ift'*  is  ?93,  mAa^  <« 
7)49,  to  wave  [as  often  rendered],  or  throw  op  into  the 
air  for  winnowing;  oiWa^cu,  Luke  xxii,  31 X  Amoo^ 
the  ancient  Egyptians  sieves  were  often  made  of  strinf:. 
but  some  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  coarse  vork, 
were  constructed  of  small  thin  rushes  or  reeds  (Terj- 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  writing,  and 
frequently  found  in  the  tablets  of  the  scribes) :  a  speci- 
men of  which  kind  of  sieve  is  in  the  Paris  Mosrura. 
The  paintings  also  represent  them  made  of  the  ume 
materials;  and  the  first  thev  used  were  evident! v  of  tfak 
humble  quality,  since  the  hierogl^-phic  indicating  a 
sieve  is  borrowed  from  them.  Horse-hair  aievet  are 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Gauls;  the  SpanianUs  he  sar^ 
made  them  of  string,  and  the  Egyptians  (rf*  pap^-nu 
stalks  and  rushes.     See  Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  ^ 

Sieveklng,  Amalia,  the  founder  and  kmg  the 
head  of  the  woman's  union  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
roost  respected  senatorial  families  of  that  city,  and  was 
bom  in  1794.  She  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  received  into  the  home  of  an  elderly  relative  of  her 
mother,  where  she  t)egan,  when  scarce  seventeen  year! 
of  age,  to  display  the  qualities  which  stampevl  ber  a 
born  deaconess.  Her  earliest  efforts  were  expended  oa 
an  uninstructed  girl  living  in  the  same  huuae  with  her- 
self, and  five  other  girls  were  soon  added  to  her  schuuL 
She  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  instructioo  in  ele- 
mentary branches,  omitting  nothing  but  religioo,  which 
she  did  nut  at  the  time  either  possesa  or  urnktatan*!. 
Keropis*s  Imitation  of  Christ  first  directed  her  thoughts 
towards  the  Bible,  and  A.  H.  Francke*s  MasmdarciM  ad 
Lectionem  Script  Sacr,  (q.  v.)  taught  her  to  find  the 
sense  of  Scripture  by  aim  paring  its  parts  tt^ecber,  and 
also  to  transmute  all  that  should  be  found  into  experieoce, 
through  prayer  and  penonal  application.  She  dainn, 
accortlingly,  that  her  faith  was  grounded  on  no  haman 
authority  whatever,  but  solely  on  that  of  the  Li>fd. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  continued  to  troulile  her, 
however,  until  an  eulightenecl  Bible  student, mho  had 
been  the  school  friend  of  her  early -deceased  brother, 
was  able  to  relieve  her  doubts.  Religion  was  now  given 
a  prominent  place  in  her  curriculum,  and  a  we^lr 
"  Bible-hour"  was  added  to  her  labors,  for  the  benefit  cf 
such  as  had  bv  confirmation  been  removed  from  acbool 
into  the  walks  of  common  life.  These  Bible  -  hours 
yielded  fruit  also  for  a  wider  circle  thniugh  a  pabli 
tion  Issued  in  1822,  and  entitled  Betrackiwsgrm  mk. 
zelne  Theiie  d.  heiL  Sehrif},  upon  which  followed,  in 
1827,  Beidiajiigungen  mil  d,  heiL  Schnft,  and  In  li^ 
Utiterhaliungen  ub.  einzelne  Ahsehnitte  d.  keiL  JSeAryK 
These  schools  for  girls  were  continued,  with  rare  inter- 
ruptions,  down  to  the  last  year  of  her  life,  Lhe  sixt^ 
class  being  admitted  in  1854 ;  and  it  became  a  deeiraUe 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  even  when  they-  dif- 
fered from  her  in  religious  opinion,  to  hare  their  chil- 
dren placed  under  her  care. 

The  disposition  to  give  and  help  in  every  war  vas 
too  strong  in  Aroalia's  nature  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  her  school    She  thought  at  first  of  < 
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an  evingelical  sistertiood  after  the  pattern  of  the  Bom- 
»h  orders.     Her  way  was  made  dear,  however,  by  the 
llr»t  breaking-out  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1831 ,  when  she  offered  her  services  to  the 
cholera  hospital,  which  were  accepted.     She  was  at  last 
placeti  over  the  entire  corps  of  male  and  female  nurses. 
The  experience  so  gained  was  practically  utilized  after- 
wanid  in  the  forming  of  a  woman*s  society  for  the  relief 
of  (he  poor  and  the  sick  instead  of  the  proposed  sister- 
hdud.    It  was  composed  of  women  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  at  first  thirteen  in 
number  (1832),  and  was  placed  under  stringent  rules  of 
administration.     Direct  visitation  was  made  a  duty, 
certain  families  being  assigned  to  a  number  of  mem> 
i)ens  who  were  required  to  visit  in  succession  and  record 
the  results  of  the  visits  in  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose.   No  case  of  chronic  poverty  was  received,  and  the 
roost  careful  inquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  ap- 
plicants for  aid,  covering  the  business,  number  of  per- 
sona in  the  family,  their  age  and  sex,  attendance  on 
5chool8,  the  home,  and  its  appearance  as  to  neatness  and 
order.    A  weekly  meeting  was  held  in  which  the  claim 
of  such  applicants  to  admission  was  discusseil,  and  at 
which  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  certain  roem- 
liers  if  received.     It  was  also  a  principle  never  to  visit 
the  poor  empty-banded,  but  never  to  give  them  money, 
orders  on  tradesmen  or  provisions  in  kind  being  pre- 
ferred ;  and  if  want  of  work  was  the  occasion  of  the  suf- 
fering, the  effort  was  made  to  secure  employment.    The 
union  even  erected  a  number  of  manufactories  itself, 
and  hai  them  managed  under  its  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  employment  to  the  poor ,  and  its  re- 
ports show  that  this  part  of  its  business  was  not  con- 
ducie<l  at  a  loss.     Nor  was  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
clients  neglected.     Every  visitor  was  expected  to  use 
all  proper  effort  to  secure  the  moral  and  religious  Im- 
provement of  the  persons  under  her  care,  no  less  than 
to  minister  to  their  temporal  needs.     The  workings  of 
this  union  caused  its  fame  to  spread,  not  simply  through- 
out  an  appreciative  city,  but  over  wide  areas,  so  that 
when  a  terrible  conflagration  laid  Hambui^  low  in  1842, 
oiNitributions  from  women^s  unions  in  numerous  German 
oitieK,  all  of  which  called  themselves  daughters  of  the 
union  of  Hamburg,  were  forwarded  to  the  parent  society 
fur  its  use.    Amaila  Sieveking's  life-purpose  was  thus 
fully  realized,  and  crowned  with  blessing  beyond  all 
her  expectations     The  last  two  years  of  her  life  were 
hhadowed  by  pulmonary  troubles,  which  destroyed  her 
utrength  and  compelled  her  gradual  withdrawal  from 
the  work  whose  sopervitdon  had  become  to  her  a  second 
nature.    She  died  April  1, 1859.    For  her  life,  see  DenJc- 
tcyriiif/heiten  aut  d,  lA^en  von  Amnlia  Sievekinff,  etc. 
(Hamb.  1860). — Herzog,  Reftl-Kncyklop.  s.  v. 

8i(  in  None  mythology,  was  the  beautiful  second 
wife  of  Thor,  celebrated  on  account  of  her  wonderful 
blonde  hair,  which  the  evil  Loki  cut  off  on  one  occasion 
while  she  slept.  Thor  compelled  him,  on  peril  of  his 
life,  to  prticure  golden  hair  for  Sif  Instead  of  that  which 
be  had  stolen,  and  Loki  obtained  it  from  the  dwarfs. 
Sif  had  been  previously  married,  and  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,  UUar ;  Thor's  children  by  her  were  named  Thrudr 
and  Lorride.  Sif  woold  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  asins,  for  when  Loki,  at  Aeger's  ban- 
qu.*t,  chaiged  upon  the  women  and  virgins  their  nu- 
merous loves,  he  spared  Sif  such  exposure.  She  handed 
him  a  cup  while  thanking  him  for  his  forbearance;  upon 
which  he  replied  that  he  must  concede  to  her  an  emi- 
nence above  all  others,  since  she  had  possessed  only  one 
lover,  who  was  kimteff. — ^YoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  AtythoL 
s.  V. 

Sifra.    See  Siphra. 
Sifrldenaes.    See  SrsciPENCKa. 
SigSt  the  name  of  an  alleged  Phoenician  goddess 
who  has  been  Hkened  to  Minervcu 

Sigalon,  Xavirr,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Vzhs  (Gard)  in  1788,  of  parent*  in  humble  circum- 


stances, and  was  educated  in  the  school  of  design  at 
Nismes.  He  painted  chiefly  sacred  subjects,  especially 
the  lAUt  Judgmenty  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  at  Rome, 
which  made  his  fortune.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at 
Kome,  Aug.  18,  1837.  See  Hoefer,  A'iour.  Biog.  Gene' 
ralff  s.  V. 

Bigarsholmr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  island 
in  the  north  on  which  a  battle  was  fought  that  brought 
forty-six  heroes  to  their  graves,  and  in  which  their 
swords  are  buried.  The  walkure  Svava  brought  the 
most  famous  of  the  swords  to  her  bver  Helgi,  who  was 
under  her  protection. 

SiganToellor,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  between  Helgi  and  Urod- 
mar.  Helgi  Hattingaskade  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Svava,  the  walkure. 
Sigarsvoellur  was  subsequently  given  by  Sigmnnd  Wol- 
sungssohn  to  Helgi  Hundingsicklter,  his  son,  in  honor 
of  his  name. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mytkol,  a.  v. 

Sigebert  op  Gembi/>itx  (Gemblac)^  a  Belgian 
monk,  was  bom  about  A.D.  1080,  and  educated  in  the 
convent  of  Gembloux,  where  he  also  became  a  monk. 
About  A.D.  1048  he  assumed  charge  of  the  school  at- 
tached to  the  c<mvent  of  St.  Vincent  at  Metz,  but  re- 
turned to  (irembloux,  after  a  successful  career,  about 
1070,  and  continued  during  forty  additional  years  to  la- 
bor in  the  work  of  teaching  and  authorship,  being  gen- 
erailv  admired  and  revered.  He  was  characterized  bv 
frankness  and  piety,  gifted  with  a  sound  Judgment,  so 
that  he  was  fitted  to  administer  in  secular  affaira,  and 
was  decidedly  true  to  principle.  It  was  because  of  his 
influence  that  the  Church  of  Liege  remained  loyal  to 
the  emperor,  despite  the  efforts  put  forth  by  certain  ab- 
bots to  subject  it  to  the  pope  alone.  The  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Gregory  VII  to  bishop  Hermann  of 
Metz,  which  asserted  the  right  of  the  pope  to  place  a 
sovereign  under  the  ban  and  dissolve  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  was  answered  by  Sigebert,  and  so  also  was 
the  demand  of  Paschal  II,  made  in  1102  or  1103,  that 
count  Robert  of  Flanders  should  head  a  crusade  to  pun- 
ish the  Church  of  Liege  for  its  fidelity  to  the  sovereign. 
^Vith  like  good  judgment  he  resisted  the  imposing  of 
the  yoke  of  asceticism  on  the  entire  Church,  though  he 
himself  was  preilisposeil  in  favor  of  a  monastic  life.  His 
fearless  attitude  with  reference  to  such  questions  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    He  died  Oct.  6, 1 1 1 2. 

The  works  of  Sigebert  are  enumerated  by  himself  in 
the  work  J)e  Vit-is  lUuslribuM  (best  ed.  in  Minei  Biblir 
oih.  Keel,  ed.  ii,  cur.  J.  A.  Fabricio),  a  book  whose  only 
value  now  consists  in  the  preservation  of  a  few  interest- 
ing facts  which  it  contains.  The  Vita  Deoderici,  an 
early  work  commemorating  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Metz,  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  ex- 
tensive reading.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  king  Sigebert, 
the  founder  of  the  church  and  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Metz,  and  a  number  of  saints'  legends  in  either  prose 
or  verse,  particularly  a  life  of  Wiebert,  the  founder  of 
(irembloux,  and  a  history  of  the  convent  to  1048.  and 
he  gave  attention  to  music  and  chronology.  His  last 
and  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Chronicon,  exten<Iing 
from  A.D.  381  to  1111,  but  being  a  mere  compilation 
from  other  works  down  to  1023,  after  which  date  it  pos- 
sesses, to  some  degree,  the  character  of  an  indefiendent 
source.  The  selections  from  other  books  are  judicious, 
the  treatment  of  facts  cautious,  moderate,  and  impartial, 
and  the  whole  is  characterized  by  something  of  the 
historic  spirit  The  work  became  in  time  the  principal 
source  of  information  with  reference  to  the  churches 
and  abbeys  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  The 
charge  that  Sigebert  had  invented  the  legend  of  pope 
Joan  is  now  disbelieved,  and  Bethmann,  in  the  AfonU' 
nienta  Germ,  SS,,  omits  it  from  his  collection  of  Sige- 
bert's  works.  See  the  Monumenia  Germ,  SS.  passim : 
Hirsch,  De  Vita  el  Scriptis  Siffeberti  (BervL  1841); 
Wattenbach,  DeuttcMarurs  GeschichisqueUm  (BezL  1868), 
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particnlwty  p.  291-299;  Penx,  ^rciic,  xi,  1-17 — Her- j  him 
tog,  Bcul-'EmyLlop.  a.  v.  itcui 

BlBfaudur.  in  Nome  njlholngr,  w»s  a  lumMrae  of  '  ''■i." 
Odin,  signifying  ihefatAer  o/ciduiy  {Geimtn,  .■iinja- 
tatn-). 

Blgeautr.  in  '*""*  mythology,  was  ■  mmime  of 
Odiit,  the  god  of  viclory  (Gemi«n,  tOrgftgoll}. 

SlgB°°"*<  'li^  Bcoind  clua  nf  pritBts  imong  the 
uideiit  Pruisian*.  They  were  probibly  more  widely 
BO  tiered  over  the  country  than  were  the  Gtiviite*  (I  he 
dint  elasa),  who  dwelt  cuimianlly  at  the  unctuuy  Ko- 
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Ka\<part  of  the  Formula  of  Comeord  (q-'-ibr 
Mcunng  nig  signature  lo  a  declantiooappisringofthii 
standard,  and  nf  the  existing  organiiuion  in  churrhs 
and  schools.     Hia  wife,  Anna,  a  daughter  of  duke  Albtn 
uf  Prussia  and  Maria  Elennoie  of  Clevi;,  wB  a  n«M 
Lutheran,  and  exercised  all  her  influence  to  pm«i  s 
change  in  his  Church  r«)aticina;  and  the  IcBjcr  of 
nianv  of  his  subjects  in  Brandenburg  and  tbc  didnci 
uf  I^useia  which  he  held  as  a  6cf  frum  P<dud  thnai. 
ened  to  render  such  a  step  producUTe  of  grave  cncapli- 
cations.     To  these  influences  muM  be  added  the  of- 
tainty  that  many  neighboring  piinet*  would  wiihdm 
Siggiine*  were  pmbably    their  favor.     Sigiaoiund,  neverthelen.  took  thai  Wtp. 
found,  since  it  was  a  Siggo  who  slew  bishop  Adalbert    mi,)  parii«k  of  the  Lord's  supper  under  the  Kefonscd 
rs  of  [he  sacred  forest  of  Samlsnd,  near  Rn-    riiual,  for  the  first  lime,  on  Chrisinutt-daiy  of  Itii. 

later  i^neration  adopted  that  explanatioo  (ISehriieUii 
He  hail  been  prrjudiced  against  the  f'oi  mnlu  nfCartni 
from  the  beginning,  and  had  already,  in  1610.  istard 
statutes  to  the  Unlvendty  of  f  ranfcfort,  in  which  sab- 
scription  to  the  Fornmla  was  not  reqnirrd.     Ao  in- 

wrote,  under  date  of  Feb.  1, 1614,  to  dissuade  SigiaiEiail 
rmm  completing  the  transfer;  and  on  the  24th  utAe 
same  month  the  latter  was  compelled  to  iasue  sn  edid 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  inveigh  against  hJa  tncaMira  la 
the  pulpiU  The  estateg  of  Bnndenburg  deaundtd  ibf 
continuation  ofthe  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Latbtna 
Church,  and  the  disuse  uf  ill  m  ..... 
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man.S^Bi),  to  pronounce  wnicn,  over  tne  people,  may 
have  been  the  principal  businesa  of  these  priests.  It 
would  seem  that  they  also  had  BiiperviHon  aver  the 
eacred  groves,  foresla,  fimnlains,  hills,  etc  Possibly 
their  residences  were  chosen  with  reference  to  such 
piaees.  so  that  they  might  conveniently  receive  the 
sacrilicial  gifts  of  the  people  in  exchange  for  their 
bleB>>ing._VoUmer,  WSiteii.  d.  MglhuL  a.  v. 

aicf,  in  Nurse  mytholngy,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  eompelleif  to  furaalie  the  kingilom  because  he  had, 
in  the  heat  nf  passion,  daln  the  slave  Bredl,  who  had 
been  more  successful  than  himself  in  the  hunt.  He  ob- 
tained ships  from  Udin  and  became  a  powerful  viking, 
who  subdueil  migbly  kingdoms  lo  hi*  rule.  He  fell,  at 
an  advanceil  age,  in  a  battle  against  his  wife's  brother, 
who  had  rebelled  against  bia  authonty.— Vollmer,  Wiir- 
ttrb.  d.  UglhoL  s.  v. 

Blglll  iiiffillum),  a  teal,  or  signature. 

SlgUlBriB,  the  last  two  days  nf  the  feast  of  Saturn, 
so  called  from  little  earthenware  tigures  (i^yiUii)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  tuya  to  childreu. 
See  Satuhnxlia. 

Slgmo-  ROBERT  riB,  an  English  prelate,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Umilon  by  the  empress  Maud  in 
1141.  When  the  Londoners  revolted  tu  Icing  Stephen, 
the  bishi^  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
tu  that  revolution,  which  he  refused.  Pope  Eugtnius 
wrote  to  king  Stephen  and  his  queen,  asking  that  Si- 
gillu  be  excused  from  taking  the  oath.  He  died  in  1151. 
See  Collier,  Ecda.  tfuf.  ii,  'Hi. 

SIglllnm  Altari»(K-iio/fA«ofrar).  "The  au- 
thentic msrk  of  an  altar  was  iu  Ave  cromesj  and  there 
was  a  small  stone  called  ii;iiUum  atUtri;  by  which  the 
»|>prture  for  the  insertion  of  relics  was  closed  up  by  mor- 
tar tempered  in  holy  water''  iKoobrooke] — Eadie,  Ec^i. 

Slglamimd  {St.),  king  or  BiRoi-Nnv  in  the  6th 
century,  was  baptized  in  youth  by  Avi^u^  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Gondebaud,  in  616,  In  517  be  awem- 
bled  ■  council  at  Ekaone,  which  was  attended  by  twen- 
tv-seven  Burguiidian  bishops,  and  Hxeil  the  limits  of  hia 
kingdom.  He  governed  with  wisd.™.  Being  verj- 
liberal  towards  the  Church,  he  founded,  in  516,  the 
monastery  of  Argmine  at  Maurice,  in  Valais,  whi 
came  celebrated.  He  waa  assassinated  in  524, 
venge  for  the  execiitiim  of  his  son,  Sigeric,  by  bis  first 
wife-,  and  as  he  had  alreaily  i»ken  the  tonsure  and  re- 
ligious habit,  he  was  canuniied  as  a  martyr,  his  festival 
being  fixed  on  Msy  1.  Acamling  to  Savigny  (GaMehlt 
dti  rtmiwA™  Rrihti,  vol.  ii)  it  was  Sigismund,  and  not 
his  father,  who  compiled  the  Rnrgnndian  code  called  the 
Lot  (iumbfllf ,-  but  this  is  succcssl^lly  disputed  by  Gaupp 
{Dit.germaaiirKtn  A<medetaiigm\;Bnaau,  18M],p.296- 
317).  See  Hoefer,  Now.  hiig.  Gi«iniU.  s.  v..  Mm. 
Jameson,  l,egniiU  iiftht  Mowalk  Ordert,  p.  173. 

Slglsmimd,  JohaNN,  eUcior  of  BrsrtdeinTg 
(1608-19),  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1672,  and  became  note- 
worthy through  his  tranutiou  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
BefurmnI  Churcb.     His  father  bad  endeavored  to  bittd 


the  Ueformeil.  The  difficnkv  was  fiullv  a 
the  action  ofthe  elector,  who  (Feb.  5, 1615)  engaged  Ihal 
the  Lulherans  should  continue  to  enjoy  liberty  of  ou- 
science  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  patmottge  wbnt 
legally  entitled  thereto;  but  insuied  like  privileges  u 
^eir  Kefonned  opponents  A  colloquium  ofdergyDeii 
was  held  at  Berlin  in  October,  i6U,  where  the  rwU- 
uon  was  reached  that  defamation  ofthe  Refbnned  pani 
should  thereafter  be  avoided.    The  result  U  tlw  wbok 
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eontest  was  that  the  Reformed  Gbiirch  obtained  legal 
recognition.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  tbe  Reformed 
eonamuuioD  the  elector  pablisbed  his  Confeation  of  Faith 
iJok.  JSigi$n,  Cou/tttio  Fidei),  May,  1614.  It  claims  to 
deal  with  points  at  issue  between  Evangelical  Protes- 
Uuita  oiUy.  Its  introduction  disclaims  the  intention  of 
introducing  novelties,  but  asserts  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving certain  remainders  of  popery,  and  concludes 
with  a  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of 
iiod  and  an  approval  of  the  *' Apostolical,  the  Athana- 
sian,  and  the  Nicene,  Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonian  sym- 
bols ;"  to  which  list  is  added  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1690,  but  as  a/Urwarda  recited  amd  impi-oved.  The 
Coff/esfto  rejects  all  later  Lutheran  additions — as  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  the  involving  of  Christ's  De- 
ity in  bis  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  omnipotence  to 
hia  hnmanity,  etc.  The  remaining  articles  relate  to  the 
sacraments  and  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  ordinary  Reformed,  Calvinian  view. 
See  Bering,  I/itL  Nachr.  v.  d,  ersten  Anfange  d,  evang." 
-ref,  Kircke  m  Brandenb,  u.  Preussen  (1778);  KUster, 
A  lies  V.  A'eifCf  (Berlin);  Von  MUbler,  Gesch,  d,  evattgeL 
Kirckemerfassung  in  d,  Mark  Brandenburg  (1846); 
Bioller,  Joh,  Sig,  Uebertritt  zum  ref.  BekenninisSj  in  the 
JJeuiscks  Zei/sckr.  (Berlin,  1858),  p.  189  sq. ;  and  vari- 
ous Essa^B  by  prorector  Schmidt,  of  Schweidnitz,  etc. — 
Herzog,  Real'Ene^Uop.  s.  v. 

Sigmaringen,  Fidduss  of,  property  Marc  Ret,  a 
Gapachin  monk,  was  bom  at  Sigmaringen  in  1577,  and 
educated  at  Fribourg.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
t  he  Cvrisons,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  at  Senis,  April 
24, 16*22.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV  in  1746. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gmsrale^  s.  t. 

Slgnmnd  Wol^unossohn,  in  Norse  mythology, 
"waa  a  celebrated  hero  who  was  invulnerable  and  pnwf 
against  poison,  and  who  drank  the  cup  of  poison  intend- 
ed for  his  brother  without  injury  to  himself.  He  be- 
came the  father,  by  the  beautiful  Danish  queen  Borg- 
bildfOf  Helgi  Hundingstddter  and  Sigurd  Fafnirst5dter. 
— VoUmer,  Worierh.  d.  MythoL  &  v. 

Sign  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  especially  r.lK,  6th,  mifuioVf  which  usu- 
ally denote  a  miraculous  or,  at  least,  divine  or  extraor- 
dinary token  of  an  event,  generally  in  the  future.  See 
Miracle.  In  Biblical  language  a  sign  is  a  token,  or 
ipvhatever  serves  to  express  or  represent  another  thing. 
Thus  the  Lord  gave  to  Noah  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of 
liis  covenant  (Gen.  ix,  12, 13),  and  for  the  same  purpose 
he  appointed  circumcision  to  Abraham  (xvii,  1 1 ,  see 
also  Exod.  iii,  12 ;  Judg.  vi,  17).  In  Isa.  vii,  18  the  word 
18  used  fur  a  prophetic  similitude:  "  Behold,  I  and  the 
chiklren  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel"  (see  also  Ezek.  iv,  8).  Signs 
and  wonders,  as  they  are  usually  connected,  sometimes 
denote  those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of  power  and  au- 
thority which  were  furnished  by  miracles,  and  by  other 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  (John  iv,  48 ,  Matt,  xii, 
3S;  Acts  ii,  22),  sometimes  those  unusual  appearances 
^rhich  betoken  the  approach  of  great  events  (Luke  xxi, 
1 1,  25),  and  at  other  times  tokens  or  pledges  as  evidences 
of  fullilment  (ii,  12 ;  1  Cor.  i,  22).  This  word  is  emphat- 
ically used  in  Scripture  for  a  miraculous  appearance, 
which  would  attest  the  divine  authority  of  a  prophet 
or  teacher.  The  Jews  asked  our  Lord  for  **  a  sign  from 
heaven"  (Matt,  xvi,  1),  meaning,  thereby,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
which  Daniel  had  foretold  (vii,  13),  and  which  "the 
traditions  of  the  elders,"  as  appears  from  the  Talmud, 
had  declared  to  be  the  only  certain  sign  of  the  advent 
of  the  promised  inheritor  of  David's  throne  and  deliv- 
erer of  the  Jewish  nation.  So  our  Lord  refers  to  "  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man**  (Matt,  xxiv,  80),  as  prc6gured 
by  the  national  overthrow  of  the  Jews  (see  Zettner, 
J?e  Astre  Judais  quondam  Ominoio  [Alt.  1724],  and  the 
monographs  cited  by  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  187).     See 
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SIGN,  a  term  used  in  defining  a  sacrament  to  describe 
the  relation  existing  between  an  external  ordinance  and 
that  which  it  represents.  Tbe  former  is  called  the  "  out- 
ward part,  or  sign,"  the  latter  the  "  inward  part,  or  thing 
signified.'"     See  Sighs. 

SIGN  OF  THK  Cross.  See  Cbobs,  Siom  of;  Sio- 
Mux  Crucis. 

Signe,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  queen 
Bera  of  Zealand.  Hagbart  of  Drontheim,  the  bold  son 
of  Hake  and  a  celebrated  viking,  came  to  Zealand  with 
the  intention  of  challenging  the  queen's  sons,  Alf  and 
Alger,  to  single  combat  in  order  to  measure  strength 
with  them.  He  saw  and  loved  Signe,  but  her  cruel 
mother  hated  him  and  prevented  their  union.  Alf  fell 
in  the  duel,  and  Hagbart  recklessly  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  because  he  trusted  in  his  strength , 
but  a  lock  of  Signe's  hair  bound  him  fast.  He  was 
doomed  to  death,  and  the  archers  were  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute the  queen's  decree,  when  the  victim  took  his  own 
life.  Signe  was  rescued  from  her  blazing  dwelling  by 
her  brother  Alger,  but  only  in  order  to  die  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  lover,  for  she  had  taken  poison.  Com  p. 
(Ehlenschlftger's  touching  tragedy,  in  which  he  has 
elaborated  this  material,  entitled  Hagbart  og  Signs. — 
VoUmer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Signet  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  DHin,  cAo- 
thdm  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  11, 21, 86 ;  xxxix, 
6, 14, 80 ;  Jer.  xxii,  24 ;  Hag.  ii,  28),  or  Htanh,  cAo/As- 
meth  (fem.  of  the  same,  only  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  26),  a  teal, 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  and  of  the  Chald.  KpT9,  izkd^ 
tbe  same  (Dan.  vi,  17  [18]) ;  both  so  called  from  being 
engraved;  also  of  a^payig,  Tob.  i,  22;  Ecclus.  xvii,  22; 
xxxii,  6;  xlix,  11 ;  Bel  11 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  16,  a  seal,  as 
elsewhere  rendered. 

The  importance  attached  to  seals  in  the  East  is  so 
great  that  without  one  no  document  is  regarded  as  au- 
thentic (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  608 ;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
V,  464).  The  use  of  some  method  of  sealing  is  obvious- 
ly, therefore,  of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  meth- 
ods used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period  were  engraved 
stones,  pierced  through  their  length  and  hung  by  a 
string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for 
the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  scarabnus,  formed  of  precious  or  common  stone, 
or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of 
which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved.  Cylin- 
ders of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices  were  also  used 
as  signets.  One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date 
of  Osirtasen  I,  or  between  2000  and  3000  B.a  Besides 
finger-rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the  Assyriftns  aiid 
Babylonians,  made  use  of  cylinden  of  precious  stone 
or  terra-cotta,  which  were  probably  set  in  a  frame  and 
rolled  over  the  document  which  was  to  be  sealed.  The 
document,  especially  among  the  two  latter  nations,  was 
itself  often  made  of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet 
and  burned  afterwards.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  con- 
sisted of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and  at- 
tached to  the  document,  whether  of  pap3rrus  or  other 
material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often  bear  the 
impress  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  strings 
by  which  they  were  fastened.  One  such  found  at 
NimrOd  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco,  king  of  Eg>'pt,  RC 
711,  and  another  is  believed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been 
the  seal  of  Sennacherib,  of  nearly  the  same  date  (Birch, 
HifL  of  Pottery,  i,  101, 118;  WUkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  ii, 
841,  864;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  164-160).  In  a 
somewbst  similar  manner  doora  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of  clay. 
The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians  of  carry- 
ing seals  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  i,  196,  who  also  no- 
tices the  seals  on  tombs,  ii,  121;  Wilkinson,  i,  16;  ii, 
364 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  66 ;  Dan.  vi,  17.  The  use  of  clay  in 
sealing  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Job  xxxviii,  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in 
the  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18),  who  probably,  like 
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many  modeni  Arabs,  wore  it  guapendeill  hy  a  atring  froni 
his  neck  or  arm.  (Sec  Cant,  viii,  6 ;  Uewnius,  p.  538, 
1140:  Kobiniun,  i,  3« ;  Ifiebuhr,  Drier,  dt  FA  rub.  p.  90; 
Chardiii,  fw.  fir.;  Otcarius,  rruiwJi,  p.3l7;  Kiir>bel,(m 
r/m.  xiiniii,  in  Ercg.  l/aitdb.)  The  ring  or  the  wal 
M   all  emlilem  ot  autliorily,   ia  Ek?I>'i   ^iwai  and 


also  1  Mace.  < 
iiiJiS.  Curl 
ChHTili 

ii,  23.     Its  I 


In  Jer.  x 


I,  Don.  ioc.  eir. ; 
1,15;  Jiia^hus,  .IM.  XX,  j,£i  Herodulus, 
i8,iii,G,Tt  x,b,4;  Santlys,  rrnrrii,  p. 62 ; 
:,4f>l,462;  anil  as  an  evidence    ' 


ii,  10,54  i  Neh.  ix,B8;  : 
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smeared  with  ■  black  pipnenl,  wbicli  learM  the  Hpnc 
of  the  iMdy  ol  the  >e«l  npiin  the  paper,  ii 
characters  appear  tilank  or 

quired  are  often  too  Urge  or  too  many  to  be  miiTe 
ly  used  in  ■  aignel-ring,  in  which  cue  ihey  ■ 
graved  mi  a  seal  sbap«<t  not  unlike  thuae  in  u 
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phorical  use  of  the  word  (Hev.  v,  I ;  ix,  4),  'Rings  with    i 
seals  arc  meuliuned  in  the  Mishiia  {ahubli.  vi,  »),  a   ' 
earih  or  clay  sa  used  for  seals  of  tugs  (viii,  5).    ISeals 
four  sorts,  used  in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  specisl  guar-    i 
dians  of  them,  are  mentioned  in  SAeial.  v,  1. 

Among  modem  Orientals  the  size  and  place  of 
seal  vary  acconlinu  ui  the  importance  both  uf  the  se 
er  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  senu 

sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not  the  paper,  is  smeared  with  i  custody  of  strangers— uy  in 
the  sealini^  substance.  Thus  illiterate  persons  some- !  vanssrsi— seals  the  door  topi 
limea  use  the  object  nearest  at  hand— their  own  linger,  I  entered  without  legal  proof  u 
or  ■■Lick  notchedfor  the  purpose— and,dBubing  it  with  |of  the  Eastern  locks,  and  t1 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therewith  (Chardin,  v,  545|  ix,  I  might  be  picked,  render  this 
B47t  Arvieux,7'rnirFb,p.l61;  I{auwoir,7VaErfa,in  Bay,  I  essary.  Sometimes  a  coarsely  engraved  and  laip 
ii,  01 1  Niebuhr,  toe.  al.t  Kobinson,  I,  30).  Engraved  wooden  seal  is  employed  for  this  putpoM.  Then  an 
signets  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  distinct  allusions  to  this  custom  in  Job  xzxvUi,  14: 
as  is  evident  in  Ihe  description  of  the  high-priest's   Cant,  iv,  IS. 

breaslplale  (Exod.  xzviii,  II,  30j  xxxix,  6),  and  the  ^gnet-rings  were  very  common,  especially  anio^ 
work  of  the  engraver  as  ■  distinct  ucciipation  is  men-  I  persons  of  rank.  They  were  sometimes  whoUj  of  meuL 
tioned  in  Ecclus.  xxxriii,  S7.  I  but  often  the  inscripliou  was  borne  by  ■  sturte  set  in  si- 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  seals  in  nse  ver  or  gold.  As  Impression  from  ilie  sif^et-riDg  of  s 
among  the  Hebrews.  A  notion  ap|<ears  t»  exinl  that  monarch  gave  Ihe  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  ir>- 
all  ancient  seals,  being  signets,  were  rings,  mtendeil  to  ,  strument  to  which  ii  was  affixed,  so  the  drlirety  or 
be  worn  on  the  hand.  But  this  was  by  no  raeaus  the  !  iransfet  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using  ths 
«  in  the  East,  where  signel-iings  roj.,|  naiiie,and  created  the  highest  office  in  Ibe  Siai* 
.nasthejevetwcreinan-  ,Q,„  ,(li_42.  Es,h.  jii.  lo.  12,  viii,  !;  Jer.  xxii,  «; 
"''  Uan,vi,IO,ia,17.  comp.  1  Kings  ixi.S').  Rings,  being 
iepiace'of  i  »"  """chemployedas  seals, werecalled  n^S'SS,  roUwb'i. 
ninusl,  t^  sump  Ihe  name  of  the  nwner  upon  "hich  is  derived  from  «  root  signifying  to 'imprioi,  and 
any  document  to  which  he  desired  to  affix  it.  The  »l«otoeeaL  They  werecommonly  worn  as  amainentsoa 
name  thus  impressed  bad  the  same  legal  validity  as  the  the  Angers— usually  on  the  liltle  finger  of  the  right  haad 
actual  signature,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East.  This  '  (Exod.  xxxr,  !2 1  Lake  xv,  2i ;  James  ii,  2>,  Sodi 
practice  may  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which  oc-  !  rings  were  anciently  made  of  silver,  gold,  ot  brnoir , 
curred  in  the  last  days  ofGeorge  IV.  When  he  became  '  sometimes  the  hoop  was  of  iron,  and  the  signet  pan  of 
ti«  ill  to  affix  his  sign  manual  lo  the  numerous  doeu-  I  gold.  Rings  were  early  set  with  gems  or  other  ainnes; 
menu  which  required  it,  a  fsc-similevrss  engraved  nn  a  :  and  when  designed  for  seals  or  signets,  Ihe  gtoa  were 
stamp,  by  which  it  was  in  his  presence  impressed  upon  engrsved  (Exod.  xxviii,  11,31  )•  In  ihe  British  Musrum 
them.  By  this  contrivance  any  one  may  give  to  any  i  there  are  several  lings,  eBr-ring^  ooae-ringTi.  pel>dam^ 
paper  the  legal  sanction  of  his  name,  although  he  may    signets,  beads,  necklaws,  bracelets,  and  other  »muDn>1% 

which  we  resort  in  such  cases,  of  affixing  a  cross  or  I  brnnie,  iron,  electrum,  cornelian,  jasper,  porcelain.  ivDrr. 
gnslure  of  »n  altesiing  witness,  is  un- I  glaw.  ei 

this  purpose  the  aurfice  of  the  sesl  is  !  smulels  or  scarabei,and  bear  the  prvnotDen  oTThotmes 

There  are  Gn^er  -  rings. 
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I  of  Dr.  Abbot,  English  iKidml 
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of  the  age  of  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  in 
the  higheet  state  of  preserration.  The  style  uf  the 
hieruglyphics  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  in  the 
tumbs  about  the  Great  ryramid,  and  all  the  details  are 
minutely  attended  tu  and  beautifully  executed.  It  was 
found  in  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids  of  el-Glzeh.  One 
uf  the  laigest  signets  seen  by  Wilkinson  contained 
twemy  pounds^  worth  of  gold.  It  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter,  bear- 
ing an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  the  devices  were  en- 
f^raved,  one  inch  long,  six  tenths  in  its  greatest,  and  four 
tenths  in  its  smallest  breadth.  On  one  face  was  the 
name  of  king  Horus,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  on  the 
second  a  lion,  with  the  legend  "  Lord  of  strength,"  refer- 
ring to  the  monarch ;  on  the  third  side  a  scorpion  i  and  on 
the  fourth  a  crocodile  (Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  837).     bee  Seau 


Si{met-r1ng  of  Honi^  (2  Is  the  entire  ring,  with  Its  («wl v- 
el :  1  ii«  the  face-stde,  with  itfgnatnre  of  Horns ;  S  and  4 
are  the  other  side«.) 

Sigziincat  was  a  brief  name  for  the  writ  De  Ex- 
cfnumufdcitto  Capiendo  from  the  word  at  the  beginning 
of  the  writ — "  Significat  nobis  venerabilis  Pater,  U.  L. 
Episcopus,"  etc     See  Hook,  Church  Diet,  a.  v. 

Signorelli,  Luca  (called  Luca  of  Cortona)^  an 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Cortona  about  1440.  He 
was  instructed  first  by  Matten  da  Sienna  and  afterwards 
\*v  Pietro  delta  Francesca,  whose  stvle  he  seized  so  ef- 
fectually  that  the  works  of  the  two  have  often  been 
confounded.  He  painted  many  religious  subjects,  of 
which  a  list  is  given  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  OerUrcUey 
8.r. 

Signs.  1.  The  great  bells  at  Canterbury  in  the  12th 
century ;  one  took  twenty-four  and  another  thirty-two 
men  to  sound  it»  2.  A  most  intricate  system  of  talking 
with  the  fingers,  used  by  the  Clugniacs  to  indicate  their 
wants  in  hall.  8.  Gorbert  furnishes  a  minute  account 
of  a  similar  manual  telegraph  made  use  of  by  the  pre- 
centor in  a  choir. — Walcott^  Sacred  A  rckcsoL  s.  v. 

Sig^um  CmciB  (sign  of  the  ero8s\  words  used  in 
the  form  for  confirmation,  etc  The  modem  form  in  the 
Knroan  Catholic  Church  la  as  follows:  **Signo  te  stgno 
crucis,  et  oonfirnw  te  chrismate  salutis,  in  nomine 
Pa<  -l-)tria,et  Fi(+)lii,et  Spiritus  (+)  SanctL  Amen." 

Signy,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  king 
Wolsung,  and  was  married  against  her  consent  to  Sig- 
gnir  of  (tothland.  She  had  feared  that  her  husband  would 
l)ring  misfortune  to  her  family,  and  her  dread  was  real- 
ized ill  the  murder  of  her  father  and  eight  of  her  broth- 
erKf  Sigmund,  the  ninth  brother,  being  rescued  by  her. 
She  lived  in  concealment  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  with  Sig- 
mund, and  having  presented  herself  before  him  in  a 
changed  form,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  Sinfioetli,  and  who  consequently  belonged  to 
the  Wolsung  race  by  descent  from  both  his  father  and 
his  mother.  Like  his  father,  he  was  immensely  strong. 
Sifj^und  and  Signy  avenge<l  the  murder  of  their  father 
in  the  blood  of  Sign3r's  husband,  and  Signy  then  caused 
herself  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse,  as  she  had  no  wish 
to  live  after  her  revenge  had  been  inflicted.— Yollmer, 
IVorterh,  d,  Mythol,  a.  v. 

Sigrhoefltmdr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of 
OJin*t  names,  signifying  the  orif/inator  of  victory, 

SigrliD  (or  Slg^arlin),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  king  Swafnir  of  SwawaUnd,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  women.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
king  Hiorward  and  also  by  Urodmar,  the  former  win- 
ning the  prize  through  the  cunning  of  his  follower,  the 
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jarl  Idmund,  who  shot  the  jarl  Franmarr  when  the  lat- 
ter, wearied  with  the  duty  of  guarding  Sigrlin,  which 
he  did  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  had  fallen  asleep. — Voll- 
mer,  Worterb,  cL  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sigrun,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  he- 
roic maiden  of  the  primitive  time.     See  Swawa. 

Signiiuiur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odiiiy  signifying  the  fortunate  victor, 

Sigthror,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  Odm^s 
names,  signifying  the  mighty  victor. 

Sigtifar  (  M«  fortunate,  victorious  gods ),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  a  name  given  to  all  the  Asens. 

Sigtopir  {the  houses  of  the  blessed  ones),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  the  abode  which  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
asas  who  remain  after  the  destruction  of  the  world. — 
VoUmer,  Worterb.  d,  Mythol.  a.  v. 

Sigtun,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  residence  beside 
the  Maslar  sea  in  the  dominions  of  king  Gylfe  which 
Odin  selected  for  himself.  It  was  a  temple  and  place 
of  sacrifice.— Yollmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  Mythol..  s^  v. 

Sigtyr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of  Odin^ 
signifying  the  god  of  victory, 

Sigiirlami,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin 
who  was  made  king  of  Garderike  (Uussia)  by  his  father. 
He  married  Heida,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  king,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  a  famous  race  of  heroes. — VoU- 
mer, Worterit.  cL  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sigyn,  in  Norse  mythology,,  was  the  wife  of  the 
evil  asa  Loki,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  named  Narva 
and  Yale. 

Si'hon  (Heh.  Sit^on',  '^'^p  [or  irr^O,  Numb,  xxi, 
21,  23,  26,  28,  84  f  xxxii,  88  ^  DeuU  i,  4;  ii,  24,  31,  82; 
iii,  2,  6;  iv,  46;  xxix,  7;  Josh,  il,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  45 J, 
sweeping  away,  i.c  warrior  [Gesen.],  or  bold  [Flirst]; 
Sept,  £i}tefv  V.  r.  £ia>v;  Joseph  us,  2(;^<mv),  the  king  of 
the  Amorites  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxi,  21).  RC.  1618.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Short- 
ly before  the  time  of  Israel's  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabltes  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south 
of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon  with  great  slaugh- 
ter and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi^  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelitish  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporize  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  his 
people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was 
his  last  He  and  all  his  host  were  dest roved,  and  their 
district  from  Amon  to  tlabbok  became  at  once  the  pos- 
session of  the  conqueror.  Josephus  {A  nt,  iv,  6,  2)  has 
preserved  some  singular  details  of  the  battle,  which 
have  not  survived  in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Sept.  He  represents  the  Amoritish  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially  gaUed 
by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebrews,  and  at  last 
suffenng  severely  from  thirst,  they  rushed  to  the  stream 
and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recedes  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Amon.  Into  these  recesses  they  were  pursued  by  their 
active  enemy  and  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Wheth- 
er we  accept  these  details  or  not,  il  is  plain,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sibon  fixed  itself  in  the 
national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his  image  occupies 
in  the  official  records  and  in  the  later  poetry  of  Israel, 
that  he  was  a  truly  formidable  chieftain  (Deut.  xxxi, 
4^  Josh,  ix,  10;  xii,  2,  5;  xiii,  10,  21,  27;  Judg.  xi,  19, 
20,  21;  1  Kings  iv,  19;  Neh.  ix,  22;  Psa.  cxxxv,  11; 
cxxxvi,  19).  It  is  probable  that  a  trace  of  the  name 
still  remains  in  the  Jebel  Shihan,  a  lofty  and  conspicu- 
ous mountain  just  to  the  south  of  the  Wady  Mojeb* — 
Smith. 

Si'hor  (Josh,  xiii,  8).    See  Shihor. 

Bikes,  Hemry  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Fulton  County,  Pa^  in  1888. 
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He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  and  began  to  preach 
in  hia  nineteenth  year.  He  united  with  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1854,  and  served  in  the  regular  ministerial 
work  (with  the  exception  of  two  years— 1861  and  1862 
—when  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at 
Washington,  D.  C.)  until  his  death,  June  20, 1865.  Mr. 
Sikes  had  a  vigorous  and  well-stored  mind,  and  was  un- 
tiring, industrious,  and  of  unflinching  courage.  See 
Minutes  ofAwmal  ConferenoeSf  1866,  p.  17. 

SikhB  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  gUhya,  disciple),  orig- 
inally a  religious  sect,  since  grown  into  a  nation,  and 
inhabiting  the  Punjab.     Their  founder  was  Nanok 
(q.  v.),  who  has  been  succeeded  by  nine  pontiffa.  each 
of  whom,  like  himself,  is  popularly  denominated  gwtt, 
or  teacher.     His  object  was  to  unite  Hindis  and  Mo- 
hammedans on  the  basis  of  a  pure  monotheism  and  of 
human  brotherhood.     Sufficient  protif  of  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  his  scheme  is  afforded  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  accepted  concurrently  the  incarna- 
tions of  Neo-Brahmarism  and  the  mission  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet.     Nanok's  three  immediate  successors, 
while  zealously  protecting  the  interesU  of  the  infant 
sect,  avoided  secular  pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof 
from  political  complications.     Aijdn  (Arjunmal),  com- 
piler of  the  Sikh  doctrines  in  a  volume  called  Adu/ranth^ 
and  founder  of  Amritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  also 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebell- 
ious prince  RhusHi,  son  of  Jahanglr.     He  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Mussulman  government,  tortured,  and 
put  to  death  in  1606.     His  son,  Har  GoWnd,  led  the 
Sikhs  against  the  Mohammedans,  but  was  driven  from 
Lahore  to  the  northern  mountains.    It  was  under  Guru 
Govind,  the  tenth  of  the  "  teachers,"  that  the  Sikhs  were 
flrst  formed  into  a  separate  state.    He  combated  the 
Mohammedan  power  and  religion;  and  Hmd(ii8m,with 
its  castes,  fictions,  and  irrational  idolatry,  fell  under  his 
ban.     He  also  wrote  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh 
Scriptures,  in  which  are  taught  the  worship  of  one  God, 
strict  morality,  and,  equally,  living  by  the  sword.     He 
was  assassinated  while  in  the  imperial  service  in  1708, 
on  the  banks  of  the  God&vari.     After  his  death,  perse- 
cution from  time  to  time  greatly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  tribe ;  but  their  religious  fanaticism,  nourished  by 
the  sacred  writings  which  successive  leaders  had  pre- 
pared, lent  vigor  to  their  warlike  energies.     In  1764 
they  convened  a  general  assembly,  formally  assumed 
the  character  of  a  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which 
the  name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.   Their  common- 
wealth was  designated  KhaUa,  and  its  twelve  compo- 
nent states  were  called  misalsy  and  were  governed  by 
drdars,  or  petty  chiefs,  of  whom  Maha  Singh  was  the 
most  powerful.     His  son,  Runjlt  Singh,  consolidated 
the  misals  into  a  unity  subject  to  his  own  sway,  A.D. 
1838.  The  following  year  he  died,  aged  fifty-nine  years, 
leaving  a  kingdom,  called  Lahore,  which  included  all 
the  principal  Sikh  states  except  those  east  of  the  Sut- 
lej.     In  1846  they  were  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  nation.     New  complications  arising,  war 
between  the  Sikhs  and  English  was  renewed  in  1848, 
but  concluded  unfavorably  for  the  Sikhs  in  February, 
1849.     The  portion  of  the  Sikh  territory  remaining  in- 
dependent is  comprised  in  the  nine  small  states  of  Sir- 
hind.     The  Sikhs  were  faithful  to  the  English  during 
the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857,  and  aided  materially  in  its 
suppression.    The  Sikhs  still  maintain  their  national 
characteristics,  being  tall,  thin,  dark,  active,  excellent 
soldiers,  frank,  sociable,  and  pleasure  -  loving.     Their 
number  in  British  India  was  officially  given  in  1868  as 
1,129,319.    A  critical  acquaintance  with  the  real  views 
of  Nanok  and  Govind  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture until  a  detailed  translation  is  made  of  their 
works  by  some  scholar  completely  versed  in  Hind(l 
philosophy.    The  Adigranih  (the  original  record)  and 
the  Dastain  Paldshi  dd  Granth  (the  record  of  the  tenth 
king)  are  metrical  throughout,  and  are  chiefly  in  Hin- 
dd  and  Panjabl,  the  former  containing  additionally  a 
little  Sanscrit,  andthe.latter  a  long  chapter  in  Persian. 


See  Cunningham,  Hittary  of  the  Siiht ;  Uakoliii,  Sieki 
of  the  Sikha ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vob^  i,  ii ;  and  J%e 
Calcutta  Review^  vols,  xxi,  xxiiL 

Sil&nilB  is  mentioned  as  govcmor  cvf  STTta  by  Jo- 
seph us  (Ant,  xviii,  2,  4,  s.  f.).  According  to  Tseitea 
(who  surnames  him  Crelicus),  be  was  in  thai  office  ie 
A.D.  16,  but  removed  from  the  govcmorehip -by  Tiberi- 
us in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the  cesmte^M 
of  his  family  %rith  Germanicos,  inasmuch  as  m  daoghia 
of  Silanus  had  been  betrothed  to  Nero,  the  eldest  of  the 
children  of  Germanicus  (^wiab,  ii,  4,  43).  From  his 
name,  Creticus  Silanus,  it  has  been  cMiJectured  that 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Julia  gens,  but  vn  ad«fK- 
ed  by  the  Caicilia  gens.  It  has  been  further  sopposed 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  consul  Sihuius  of  AJ>. 
9  (Dion  Cass,  iv,  30),  who  is  better  known  as  MdfSst. 
In  that  case  his  full  name  would  have  been  Q.  Codfias 
Metellus  Creticus  Silanus.— Smith,  DicL  of  doss,  Bit^ 


S.V. 

Si'laa  (£iXac)>  an  eminent  member  of  the  esitr 
Christian  Church,  described  under  that  name  in  the  Act4. 
but  probably  as  Silvanus  (q.  v.)  in  Pknrs  epi^Ies.  &.C 
47-55.  The  Alexandrine  writers  adopted  somewhat  hiM 
abbreviations  of  proper  names,  such  as  Zenaa  fur  Zeiuy 
dorus,  ApoUos  for  Apollonius,  Hennas  for  Hennodi^nB. 
The  method  by  which  they  arrived  at  these  fonoB  i> 
not  very  apparent.  Silas  first  appears  as  one  of  the  kid- 
ers  (jfyovfiivoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xt. 
22),  holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  (a^r 
n|C,  ver.  82).     His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  n^n. 
"  wood,*'  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  be  ip- 
pears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (xvi,  87).    He  vs 
appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accompany  Paul  and  Baiaa- 
bas  on  their  return  to  Antioch  with  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (xv,  22,  82).      Having  aceon- 
plished  this  mission,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (rer.^: 
the  following  verse,  l^o|c  dk  Ttf  ZtX^  imfulvtu  arrvi, 
is  perhaps  an  interpolation  introduced  to  hammaiie 
the  passage  with  ver.  40).    He  must,  however,  bive 
immediately  reviuted  Antioch,  for  we  find  him  8<:lt^te4 
by  Paul  as  the  companion  of  his  second  miseioiQsrr 
journey  (ver,  40  ?  xvii,  40).     At  Beroea  he  was  Wi  be- 
hind with  Timothy  while  Paul  proceeded  to  Atbaa 
(ver.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  moTemern 
until  he  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth   ( xviii,  5  s 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obedipc£« 
to  the  injunction  to  do  so  ( xvii,  16 ),  and  bad  beea 
sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (I  Tbeai.  ii. 
2),  or  whether  his  movements  were  wholly  indepeodeet 
of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain  (Conybeare  and  Howscn.  IJj* 
of  St.  Fault  i,  458,  note).  His  presence  at  Corinth  u  ler- 
eral  times  noticed  (2  Cor.  i,  19^  1  Thess*  i,  1 :  2  Tbescu 
1).    He  probably  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  PaDLa»} 
from  that  time  the  connection  between  them  appear  !*> 
have  terminated.     Whether  he  was  the  Silvanns  «b« 
conveyed  Peter's  first  epistle  to  Asia  Minor  <1  Feu  r. 
12)  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  th^ 
identity ;  the  question  is  chiefly  interestini;  as  bearii^: 
upon  the  Pauline  character  of  Peters  epistks  {Vi 
Wette.  EttdeH,  §  4).     We  have  to  notice,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identify  Silas  viib 
Terdus  (Rom.  xvl,  22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanati-.i] 
of  the  name  (^"^^d),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  a^ 
events  with  the  author  of  the  Acts  (Alford,  Pnliyoia, 
in  Acts,  \,  1).  — Smith.    The  traditions  (ap.  Donxb*- 
um  et  Hippolytum)  regard  Silas  and  Silvanus  as  differ- 
ent persons,  making  the  former  bishop  of  Corinih,  •!>' 
the  latter  bishop  of  Thessalonica  (see  Fabricios,  Zv 
Evamg.  p.  117 ;  Cellarius,  Diss,  de  Siia  Viro  Jpo^ 
Jen.  1778).    See  Paul. 

Silent  Prayer.  In  the  andent  Church  none  ttf 
communicants  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  C%sR^ 
during  the  communion  sendee.  The  entrance  on  this 
service  was  made  by  a  mental  or  silent  prayer,  cAied 
by  the  people  in  private,  and  thenoe  catted  «nt^  ^ 
I  (nwxfi€f  the  silent  pnyet,  and  c^^  kotA  ^uSvocanthc 
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mental  prayer  {Ctme.  LaotUc  can.  19).  Some  t«ke  the 
prayer  in  Mlenoe  here  to  mean  no  more  than  prayers 
made  over  the  communicants  by  the  minuter  alone, 
the  people  not  making  any  responses;  but  we  are  to 
understand  here  such  private  prayers  as  each  particu- 
lar person  made  by  himself.  That  there  were  such 
]mvate  prayers  appears  not  only  from  the  canon,  but 
from  several  ancient  writers  (Chrysostom,  De  non  Evul- 
gandU  Peecatiiy  v,  762;  Basil,  £p,  63).  See  Bingham, 
Ckr%$L  Antiq,  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

Silentiarii,  a  name  given,  1,  to  some  monks  in 
early  timesL  This  was  not  a  name  of  any  particular 
order,  but  given  to  some  few  for  their  professing  a  more 
than  Pythagorean  silence;  such  as  Johannes  Stlentia- 
rius,  who  was  first  bbhop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but 
renounced  his  bishopric  to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine, 
where  he  got  the  name  of  Sileatiaruu  from  his  ex- 
traordinary silenoe  (Cyril,  i4cfa  Sanctorum,  Mali  13,  voL 
iii,  p.  234). 

2.  More  commonly  to  certain  men  who  were  civil 
olficers  in  the  emperor's  palace,  and  served  both  as  ap- 
paritors to  execute  public  business,  and  as  guards  to 
keep  the  peace  about  him,  when  they  had  the  name  of 
Silentiarii,  under  which  title  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
ThfodoMian  Code  (lib.  vi,  tit. 23).  See  Bingham,  Christ, 
Autiq,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  14. 

Silentiiim  IndioSre,  an  ancient  form  of  speech 
used  to  bid  the  people  fall  to  their  private  devotions. 
This  signal  was  given  oy  the  deacon ;  but  when  the 
biiihop  gave  the  signal,  he  said  Oremus  (Let  us  pray). 
See  Bingham,  Chritt,  Arttiq.  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

Slltous,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  originally  sy- 
nonymous with  satyr  (q.  v.) ;  but  when  the  latter  term 
became  attached  to  a  class  of  companions  to  Bacchus, 
a  single  one  of  them,  Silenus,  obtained  a  special  prom- 
inence.    He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercurv  or  of 
Pan,  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  whom 
he  brought  up  and  instructed.     Silenus  was  represent- 
ed as  a  jovial  old  man,  bald-headed,  pug-nosed,  fat  and 
mnnd  like  the  wine-bag  which  he  constantly  carried, 
and  usually  intoxicated.     He   did  not,  consequently, 
trust  to  his  legs,  but  generally  rode  on  an  ass.     His 
special  delight  was  in  music  and  dancing,  a  certain 
dance  being  named  from  him,  Silenus;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  flute  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.     He 
also  appears^  in  contrast  with  his  undignified  external 
appearance,  as  a  Bacchic  inspired  prophet  who  has  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  things  both  past  and  future,  and 
as  a  despiser  of  the  gifls  of  fortune  and  of  earthly  life. 
When  he  was  dnmk  and  asleep,  he  was  In  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him  to  prophesy  and  sing 
by  surrounding  him  with  chains  of  flowers.   Silenus  had 
a  temple  at  Elis,  in  Greece,  where  Methe  (drunkenness) 
suiod  by  his  side  handing  him  a  cup  of  wine.    As  the 
companion  of  Bacchus,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  with 
the  giants,  whom  he  put  to  flight,  in  part  through  the 
bniWng  of  his  ass.    The  name  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  pno  or  rrifi,  so  that  Silenus 
was  considered  the  rearer  of  Bacchus,  either  because 
moisture  b  necessary'  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  or  be- 
cause the  ancients  always  mixed  water  with  the  wine 
they  drank.    See  Smith,  DkL  of  Ckua,  Jfythol.  s.  v. ; 
VoUmer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Hirt,  Myihol,  BUderh, 
p.  104, etc;  Mttller,  Andemt  A rt,  etc,  §  336. 

Silfintopr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
famous  asa-horses  on  which  the  gods  rode  to  the  daily 
seat  of  judgment — Vollmer,  Woii^rh.  d,  MgthoL  s.  v. 

SUioemiiun  (etymology  unknown),  a  feast  given 
in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  uncertain  on  what  day. 
It  sometimes  appears  to  have  been  given  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral,  sometimes  on  the  NovtndUik  (q.  v.),  and 
sometimes  later. 

Silinies,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  forest  god 
of  the  Poles^  to  whom  the  mosses  were  sacred  and  whose 


altar-fires  were  fed  with  moss  alone.— YoUmei^  Wdrterb. 
d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Silk.  The  only  undoubted  notice  of  this  material  in 
the  canonical  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii,  12,  where  it  is 
I  mentioned  ((riypccov)  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  So  also  in  1  Mace  iv,  28,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  spoil  obtained  from  the  Syrians  by  Judas.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  text- 
ure was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  that 
their  commercial  relations  were  extended  by  Solomon. 
For,  though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean earlier  than  that  of  Aristotle  {i/isL  Anim,  v, 
19)  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it 
does  to  the  island  of  Cos,  would  justif}'  the  assumption 
that  it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  West- 
em  Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of  Isai- 
ah is  probably  afforded  us  in  his  reference  to  the  Sinim 
(q.  v.).  The  well-known  classical  name  of  the  sub- 
stance {tnipiKoVy  s€7icum)  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew 

language,  although  Calmet  conjectured  that  H'^p'^'^iZ}? 
urikSth  (Isa.  xix,  9,  A.  V.  "fine**)  was  connected  with 
sericunu     But  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  silk  in  the 
Old  Test  may  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  only  with  the  text- 
ure, and  not  with  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  name  Bericum  reached  the  Greeks 
by  another  channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.    The  He- 
brew terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk 
are  "^Vdp,  mishi,  and  pVTS^,  denUihek,    The  former  oc- 
curs only  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 13  (A.y. "  nlk"),  and  is  prob- 
aUy  connected  with  the  root  mash6hj  **  to  draw  out," 
as  if  it  were  made  of  the  finest  drawn  silk  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Pliny  (vi,  20;  xi,  26) ;  the  equivalent 
term  in  the  Sept.  (rp/^a^rrov),  though  connected  in 
point  of  etymology  with  hair  as  its  material,  is,  never^ 
theless,  explained  by  Heeychius  and  Suidas  as  referring 
to  silk,  which  may  well  have  been  described  as  resem- 
bling hair  (see  FuUer,  MitodL  ii,  11;  SchiiSder,  VeUiU 
Mtdier,  p.  824  sq.).    The  other  term,  demitkek^  occurs 
in  Amos  iii,  12  (A.  V.**  Damascus**),  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
to  our  **  damask,**  and  of  this  again  to  *<  Damascus,**  as 
the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures  was 
carried  on.     It  appears,  however,  that  "damask**  is  a 
corruption  of  dimaluot  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to  the  manufactured 
article  (Pusey,  Afin,  Proph.  p.  188).     The  A.  V.  con- 
founds  V^,  thesh,  bytsus,  with  ''silk**  in  Prov.  xxxi,  22. 
We  must  therefore  consider  the  reference  to  silk  as  ex- 
tremely dubious.     (See  Hartmann,  Bebraervm,  ii,  126 
sq.;  iii,  406  sq.).     We  have  notice  of  silk  under  ita 
classical  name  (0*^*^1129)  in  the  Mishna  (KiL  ix,  2),  where 
Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss-silk.    The  value 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in  Rev.  xviii^ 
12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus  (  War,  vii,  5,  4),  as  well  as 
by  classical  writers  (e.  g.  Sueton.  Calig.  62;  Mart  xi, 
9).— Smith.    Aristotle  {Hist.  A  ntm.  v,  19)  gave  the  first 
correct  account  of  its  nature  by  describing  it  as  un- 
wound from  a  large  homed  caterpillar.     Notwithstand- 
ing this  information,  however,  the  most  erroneous  no- 
tions continued  to  be  entertained  respecting  its  origin ; 
for  Pliny  ( Hist.  Nat.  xi,  22 )  attributed  it  to  a  worm 
that  built  nests  of  day  and  collected  wax ;  while  Vir- 
gil {Georg.  ii,  121)  and  other  authors  supposed  that  the 
Seres  carded  the  down  from  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
from  flowers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  silk,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  was  known  and 
employed  by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  captivity  of 
the  prophet  by  the  river  Chebar.  The  Medes  were  no- 
torious for  the  luxuriance  and  effeminacy  of  their  cos- 
tume, aa  is  well  shown  in  Xenophon's  oopioos  details 
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(Cyrop.  passim).  After  the  conqaest  of  Babylon  and 
ibe  possessiun  by  the  Persians  of  universal  empire,  the 
ver\' quintessence  of  magiiiticence  was  "the  Median 
robe,"  which  thenceforward  became  the  drras  of  honor. 
"  Cyrus  distributed  robes  to  his  great  men,  most  beauti- 
ful and  noble,  €iU  of  the  Median  sort."  These  were 
made  of  silk;  for  Prooopius,  writing  long  afterwards, 
when  the  silk-worm  had  become  known  in  Europe,  says, 
**  The  robes  which  the  Greeks  used  to  call  Median  we 
now  call  silken"  The  author  of  The  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea  speaks  of  silk  in  Malabar  as  an  article 
importetl  from  countries  farther  east,  which,  however, 
can  only  apply  to  the  raw  material;  for  in  the  Statutes 
of  Menu,  of  an  antiquity  far  more  remote,  we  read  of 
"silk  and  woollen  stuffs"  and  ** silken  clothes"  (J/enu, 
V,  120;  xii,  64);  and  "woollen  cloth, deer-skins,  jewels, 
toft  giikSf  variously  colored  garments,  and  beautiful  or- 
naments" are  enumerated  as  presents  in  the  Ramay&nn 
(i,  01).  Pliny,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Aristotle 
above  cited,  states  that  silk  came  to  Greece  from 
Assyria  and  was  worked  up  by  the  Grecian  women; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  rich  and  curi- 
ous products  of  China,  her  silk  and  porcelain,  reached 
the  marts  of  Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Greece  by  va- 
rious routes — one  from  the  south  of  China  through  In- 
dia, and  thence  either  by  sea  up  the  Pernian  and  Arabi- 
an gulfs  or  across  the  Indus  through  Persia  by  the 
great  Syrian  and  Arabian  caravans ;  and  another  by  the 
grand  route  of  Central  Asia,  by  Bacrra, "  ttituate  on  the 
highway  of  the  confluence  of  nations,"  whence  the  op- 
ulence of  Thibet-,  Tartary,  and  China  was  poured  in  a 
ceaseless  and  splendid  tide  of  traffic  through  the  Caspi- 
an Gates  (see  Ueeren,  Hist,  Researches,  passim;  and 
Wilkinson.  Anc.  Egypt,  iii,  107).  "As  the  dress  de- 
scribed [in  Eaek.  xvi]  is  intended  to  be  of  the  richest 
materials,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  prophet 
would  mention  silk  if  silk  were  known  to  him.  Silk 
continued  to  bear  an  astonishingly  high  price  down  to 
a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  we  find  that  silk 
was  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  men  under  Tiberius. 
When  they  did  wear  it,  silk  formed  only  part  of  the 
fabric,  robes  entirely  of  silk  being  left  to  the  women. 
It  is  numbered  among  the  most  extravagant  luxuries 
or  effeminacies  of  Ueliogabalus  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  wore  a  robe  of  entire  silk;  and  the  anecdotes 
are  well  known  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who 
caused  a  silk  robe  which  had  become  his  property  to 
be  sold,  and  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  its  extravagant  cost,  a  silk  dress  which 
his  consort  earnestly  requested  from  him.  Such  anec- 
dotes have  an  emphasis  here,  where,  by  a  figurative 
reference  to  the  most  rich  and  costlv  articles  of  dress 
then  known,  God  describes  the  precious  and  glorious 
things  with  which  he  had  invested  the  people  he  re- 
deemed from  the  bondage  and  misery  of  Egypf '  (Kitto, 
Pict.  Bible,  ad  loc,). 

The  silic  known  to  us  is  entirely  produced  by  one  in- 
sect, the  caterpillar  of  a  sluggish  moth  known  as  Bomn 
byx  mori,  after  its  proper  food-plant,  the  mulberry  (Mo- 
rue).  The  larv»  of  other  moths  produce  silk,  and  in 
India  several  species  are  cultivated,  as  the  Tusseh  and 
the  Arrindy  silk-worms.  But  there  is  none  that  can 
compete  with  the  Chinese  worm  for  the  exquisite  soft- 
ness, gloss,  and  beauty  of  its  silk,  and  its  suitability  for 
the  finer  textiles.  Every  one  in  this  country  is  now 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  bombyx;  with  the 


round,  flattened  eggs ;  the  gray  worms  which  they  pro- 
duce which  feed  so  voraciously  on  mulberrT4eavea,  tiU 
they  become  plump  white  caterpillars,  three  inches 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  little  horn  behind;  with  the 
oval  yellow  cocoons  of  silk  which  these  cateipillatrs  f(«B 
around  their  own  bodies;  with  the  abort  brown  pupa 
into  which  each  immured  caterpillar  changes;  and  «iib 
the  soft,  downy,  cream-colored  moth  with  featbetr  ae- 
tennie  that  in  due  time  emerges  ftom  the  pup^T  sikI 
from  the  cocoon  if  undisturbed.  The  mode  of  nnwimi- 
ing  the  coaions  and  reeling  off  the  silken  thread  is  abo 
familiarly  known. — Fairbairo. 

8iU,  CiLL,  or  Sole  (Fr.  aetrt^  from  Lat.  9obim\  1. 
The  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  window,  doorway,  or  other  similar  open- 
ing. 2.  Also  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  or  pistr. 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  partition.  3.  Also  the 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  near  the  base  of  booav^ 
which  are  built  partly  of  timber  and  partly  of  btkk. 
— Parker,  Gla*a.  of  A  rrhiie^.  s.  v. 


SUk-worm.    1.  Moth ;  2.  Chrysalis;  3.  Cdcoou. 


Window-sill,  Fotherfugay,  England. 

Sill,  George  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  w«s  bom 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Jan.  26, 1791 .  He  received  a  f^ood  edu- 
cation, studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was 
licensed  by  Rochester  Presbytery  in  1921,  and  ordxiced 
by  the  same  in  1825  as  an  evangelist  among  the  new 
settlements  of  the  presbyten*.  He  afterwards  ftieacbed 
at  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  for  some  years.  In  1827  he  edited  the 
Rochester  Observer,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  West- 
em  New  York.  He  removed,  in  18B5,  to  Illinuis,  where, 
in  1841,  he  joined  the  Reformed  Dutch  Charch,  and 
labored  at  Brunswick,  Peoria  Co.  In  1^9  he  re- 
moved to  Farmington,  Mich.,  and  finally  returned  E*< 
with  no  regular  charge,  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  the  poor  and  destitute.  He  died  Mar 
28,  1859.  Mr.  Sill  was  a  good  scholar,  and  specaallr 
fond  of  antiquarian  research.  He  was  the  author  <^  a 
Verse  Book  of  Scrij^refvr  Sunday-schools  (Rochester. 
1834, 8vo) :— a  Manual  of  the  Bistoiy  and  Polity  ofthr 
Refojined  Dutch  Church : — and  a  Genealoffical  History 
of  the  SiU  Family  (Albany,  1859,  12mo),  posthamoc». 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  204;  Whit- 
more,  Handrbook  of  A  mer,  GeneaL  p.  158.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Siria  (Heb.  SiUa%  K^p,  atviyoT  hasift  [Geaen.]. 
a  highway  [FUrst];  Sept.  FaoXXa  and  FoXao^;  Tolg. 
Sela).  **  The  house  of  Millo  which  goeth  down  to  SQla^ 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joash  (2  Kings  xii. 
20).  Millo  seems  most  pnobably  to  have  been  t  be  citadel 
of  the  town,  and  situated  on  Mount  Zion.  Silla  maat 
have  been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  put 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  Hie  siCd- 
ation  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam  would  be 
appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between  the  two  namci 
is  tempting  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  241):  bnt  the  likeness 
exists  in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  ia 
the  original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  affirms  SiBt 
to  be  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  Othcfs 
(as  Thenius,  in  Kurzgif.  exeg.  ffandb,  on  the  passige; 
Ewald,  Gesck,  Isr.  iii,  70)  refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  cca- 
nected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps  (r&CS) 
which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  op  to  tike 
court  of  the  temple. — Smith.    This  latttt  is  eanfinDed 
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by  the  etymology  (from  b^D,  to  raite  an  embankment). 

See  jERUSAiisif. 

SiUa,  the  actual  and  sapreme  god  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Greenlanden,  who  is  also  named  Pirksortuu  The 
name  signifies  the  one  abotff,  Ue  raises  the  dead  to  eter> 
nal  life,  and  u  graciously  or  angrily  disposed  towards 
men  in  accordance  with  their  character  for  virtue.  The 
training  of  children  is  not  at  all  understood  by  that  peo- 
ple; but  the  invariable  earnestness,  quietness,  and  gcMxl 
Itehavtor  of  the  older  persons  produce  their  effects  upon 
the  young  in  begetting  in  them  similar  trait&  A  mother 
may,  nevertheless,  be  heard  now  and  then  to  rebuke  her 
chiUI  with  the  words  **  Silla  tekoa,**  i.  e.  the  one  above 
*tt»  iL  Silla  is  to  them  the  Supreme  and  Incompre- 
hensible Being. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

£Ullagik  Sartok,  a  powerful  idol,  venerated  among 
I  lie  Greeidanders.  Ho  dwells  in  the  fields  of  ice,  and 
causes  storms. — Vollmer,  Woiiei'h,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sillexy,  Fabio  Brulart  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  the  castle  of  Fressigny  (Touraine)  Oct.  25, 1655, 
and  was  a  relative  of  the  marquis  Nicolas  de  Brulart. 
He  was  educated  in  philosophy  at  the  College  de  la 
^lar^che,  and  was  received  into  the  Sorbonne  as  a 
teacher  in  1681.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  in  1692  exchanged  that  see  for  Soissons. 
He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  20, 1714.  He  left  a  few  religious 
works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Sillick,  Joiuff  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 
ci)pal  Church,  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 1805, 
and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Falling  away, 
he  was  restored  when  about  twenty-four.  He  then  spent 
two  years  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  about  two  years 
at  the  Weslevan  Universitv.  In  1834  he  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  remained  in  it  until  ita  divi- 
non  (1848),  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
ICftst  Conference.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Conference,  and  continued  effective  till  1861,  when 
he  took  a  superannuateti  relation,  and  settled  in  York- 
ville,  a  suburb  of  New  York  city,  where  he  died  July  10, 
1H05.  He  was  kind  and  generous,  a  good  preacher,  prac- 
r  ical.  entertaining,  and  instructi  ve.  See  Minute*  of  A  n- 
nual  Conftrencesy  1865,  p.  73. 

Billon     See  Brier. 

Silnoy-Bog,  a  god  mentioned  in  Slavic  mythology 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  war-god  of  the  ancient  Rus- 
sians and  Poles.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior,  heavily 
armed,  and  having  the  skulls  of  men  and  beasts  scattered 
about  at  his  feeL — Vollmer,  Woiierb,  cL  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Silo'^  Silo'&m,  or  Shilo'ah,  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  We  use,  in  part,  the  account 
jciven  in  Smith's  l>ictionary  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Same, — This  occurs  in  a  different  form  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  A.  Y..  as  applied  to  water,  in  three 
|ias.sages  of  Scripture,  which  we  here  arrange  chronolog- 
ically. 

1.'**  The  Waters  of  Shiloah'  (Heb.  Mey  hath-Shi- 

h'dihf  n^5u?tj  ^P ;  SepL  rb  vdutp  tov  '^iXuiaft  v.  r.  2i- 
\wafi ;  Saadias,  A  in  Stlwan ;  Vulg.  aquas  Siltie),  a  certain 
fi4»ft-flowtng  stream  employed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii, 
6)  to  point  his  comparison  between  the  quiet  confidence 
in  Jehovah  which  he  was  ui^ing  on  the  people,  and  the 
overwhelming  violence  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  whose 
alliance  they  were  clamoring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in  ques- 
tion were  the  same  that  are  better  known  under  their 
later  name  ofSilo'jm — the  only  perennial  spring  of  Jeru- 
salem. Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
**  waters  of  Siioam"  run  with  an  irregular  intermittent 
action,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as 
flowing  "softly."  But  the  testimony  of  careful  inves- 
tigators (Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  i,  841, 2 ;  Barclay,  City  of 
the  Great  King,  p.  516)  establishes  the  fact  that  the  di»- 
turbanoe  only  takes  place,  at  the  oftenest,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  aay  three  to  four  houia  out  of  the  twenty- 


four,  the  flow  Wng  "  perfectly  quiescent**  during  the 
rest  of  the  time.  In  summer  the  disturbance  only  oc- 
curs once  in  two  or  three  days.  Such  interruptions  to 
the  quiet  flow  of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  inter- 
fere with  the  contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

2.  "The  Pool  of  Siloah"  (Heb.  Berekdth  hash-She'- 
lachf  np^ll  >^?'!)2 ;  Sept.  KoXvfifiri^pa  rwv  Kwdiutv  v.  r. 
Tuv  ^trov  £iX(iia/i ;  Vulg.  Piscina  Siloe)^  a  locality  on 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  near  "  the  king's  garden" 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  This  was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
name  which  is  first  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as  Siloam, 
and  is  now  Selwdn,  The  root  of  them  all  is  doubtless 
nVr,  shaldchj  "  to  send."  The  meaning  of  Shehch, 
uken  as  Hebrew,  is  "  dart"  This  cannot  be  a  name 
given  to  the  stream  on  account  of  ita  swiftness,  because 
it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  anything 
but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream  (Isa.  viii,  6).  It  ia 
probably  an  accommodation  to  the  popular  mouth,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  exemplified  in  the  name  Dart, 
which  is  now  borne  by  more  than  one  river  in  England, 
and  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  swiftness, 
but  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word,  which 
also  appears  in  the  various  forma  of  Derwent,  Darent, 
and  perhaps  Trent. 

8.  "The  Pool  op  Snx)Asi"  (17  xoXvfi^pa  rov  £{- 
XuKifij  which  the  evangelist  immediately  explains  by 
adding,  "which  is  interpreted  Sentf^  b  kpurivv'ttrai  'A^'c- 
0TaX/tcroCt  evidently  deriving  it  from  npU),  a  bathing- 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  to  which  our  Lord  sent 
the  blind  man  to  wash  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  his 
sight  (John  ix,  7-11). 

In  this  connection  we  mav  also  refer  to  the  onlv  oth- 
er  Biblical  occurrence  of  the  name  by  "  the  Tower  in 
Siloam"  (6  irvpyoQ  Iv  rtp  £(Xai/r/i,  Vulg.  turris  in  Si- 
loe\  to  which  Jesus  alluded  as  the  cause  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity to  certain  Jews  (Luke  xiii,  4).  There  is  no  go<Hl 
reason  to  suppose  a  different  place  to  be  here  meant; 
but  some  structure  adjoining  the  fountain  is  doubtless 
designated.  There  were  fortifications  hard  by.  for  of 
Jotharo  we  read,  "on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much" 
(2  Chron.  xxvii,  8);  and  of  Manasseh  that  "he  com- 
passed about  Ophel"  (xxxiii,  14);  and,  in  connection 
with  Ophel,  there  is  mention  made  of  "a  tower  that  li- 
eth  out**  (Neh.  iii,  26) ;  and  there  is  no  unlikelihoo<l  in 
connecting  th\»  projecting  tower  with  the  tower  in  Si- 
loam, while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conject- 
ure that  \XB  pi-ojection  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate y?f^. 

The  above  change  in  the  Masoretic  punctuation  (ler- 
haps  indicates  merely  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  or 
in  the  spelling  of  the  word,  sometime  during  the  three 
centuries  between  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah.  Rabbinical 
writers,  and,  following  them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwarz, 
retain  the  earlier  Shiloach  in  preference  to  the  later  She- 
lach.     The  rabbins  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the 

Bible  (H'^b'^rn,  Dach,  Codex  Talmudicus,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  '^tktaap  in  Isaiah;  but  in  Nehemiah  «co- 
Xvfif^fi^pa  Tutv  KwSiuVf  the  pool  of  the  sheep -skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day,  it  was 
used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.  In  Tal- 
mudicnl  Hebrew  Shelach  signifies  "  a  skin"  (Levi,  Lin^ 
gua  Sacra) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  translators  attached 
this  meaning  to  it,  they  and  the  earlier  rabbins  consid- 
ering Nehemiah's  Shelach  as  a  different  pool  from  Si- 
loam, probably  the  same  as  Bethesda,  by  the  sheep-gate 
(John  v,  2),  the  9rpo/3anicf)  KoXvfipri^pa  of  Eusebius, 
the  probatica  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  it  is  Be- 
thesda, and  not  Siloam,  that  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
We  may  observe  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the 
Peshito,  and  the  Arabic  versions  of  1  Kings  i,  33  read 
Shiloah  for  the  Gihon  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Yulg.  has 
uniformly,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.,  SUoe ;  in 
the  Old  calling  it  piscina^  and  in  the  New  natatoria.  The 
Latin  fathers,  led  by  the  Vulg.,  have  always  Siloe ;  the 
old  pilgrims,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  Yolg.,  Siioe  or 
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Sj^loe.  The  Greek  fathers,  adhering  to  the  Sept,  have 
JSUoam.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Joeephas  gives  both  Siloam  and  8iha  (£iXwd/i  and  2f 
\wd)j  generally  the  former. 

U.  JdenHficcUion, — Siloam  ia  one  of  the  few  undis- 
puted  localities  (though  Keland  and  some  others  mis- 
placed it)  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  still  retaining 
its  old  name  (with  the  Arabic  moditication,  SUwdn)^ 
while  every  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible  designation. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban 
tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  partic- 
ularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Josephos 
teUs  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both  "sweet  and 
abundant"  (  War^  v,  4, 1).  Apart  from  the  identity  of 
naaney  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exterior  testimony, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  connecting  the  present  Bir- 
ket  Silwan  with  the  Skiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  SUoam 
of  John.  There  are  diificolties  in  identifying  the  Blr 
Eyub  (the  well  of  Salah-ed-dln,  Ibn-Eyub,  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  289),  but  none  in  fixing 
Siloam.  Josephns  mentions  it  frequently  in  his  Jewish 
War,  and  his  references  indicate  that  it  wm  a  somewhat 
noted  place,  a  sort  of  city  landmark.  From  him  we  learn 
that  it  was  without  the  city  {jk^^a  rov  darewQ,  War^  v, 
9,  4) ;  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall"  took 
a  bend  and  shot  out  eastward  (dvojca/iirroy  ei'c  avaro- 
\riVf  ibid,  v,  6, 1) ;  that  there  was  a  valley  wtder  it  (r^v 
viro  £iXaid/i  ^payycLj  t6iU  vi,  8,  5),  and  one  beside  it 
(rf  Kard  rrjv  Ytkwdft  ^dpayyc,  Und.  v,  12,  2) ;  a  hill 
(Xu^ov)  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  nick  called  Peristereon 
(ibid,) ;  that  it  was  at  the  tennination  or  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon  (ibid,  v,  4, 1) ;  that  close  beside  it^  apparent- 
ly eastward,  was  another  pool  called  Solomon's  Pool,  to 
which  the  "old  wall"  came  after  leaving  Siloam,  and 
past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  AfUomne  Itinerary  (A.D.  338)  it  is  set  down  in 
the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "juxta  murum," 
as  Joeiephus  implies;  whereas  now  it  b  a  considerable 
distance — upwards  of  1200  feet — from  the  nearest  angle 
of  the  present  wall,  and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  Har&m. 

Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
describes  it  as  "ad  radices  montis  Moriah"  (in  Matt,  x), 
and  tells  (though  without  endorsing  tho  fable)  that  the 
stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood  ("  rubra  saxa")  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  were  still  pointed  out  (in  Matt,  xxiii). 
He  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom,  as  Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyropceon  (in  Jer,  it) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  rabbins)  never  mentions  the  I'yroporon,  while 
he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hinnom  and  Topher, 
with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as  watered  by  Siloam  (in 
Jer.  xixj  6 ;  xxxii,  35).  "  Tophet,  quae  est  in  valle  filii 
Ennom,  ilium  locum  signiiicat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irriga- 
tur,  et  est  amcenus  atque  nemorosus,  hodieque  hortorum 
pnebet  delicias"  (in  Jer,  viii).  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as 
dependent  on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  his  day :  "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo  utitur 
ci vitas;  et  usque  in  praesentem  diem  sterilitas  pluvia- 
rum,  non  solum  frugum  sed  et  bibendi  inopiam  facit"  (in 
Jer,  xiv).  Now,  though  Jerome  ought  to  have  known 
well  the  water  supplies  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet 
other  authorities  and  the  modem  water  provision  of  the 
city  show  us  that  it  could  never  have  been  wholly  de- 
pendent on  its  poftls.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked 
private  cisterns  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence 
it  often  happened  that  it  was  the  besiegers^  not  the  be- 
sieffedf  that  suffered  most;  though  Josephus  records  a 
memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when,  relating  a 
speech  he  made  to  the  Jews,  standing  beyond  their 
darts  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  wall  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  carried,  he  speaks  of  Siloam  as  overfiowing 
since  the  Romans  bad  got  access  to  it,  whereas  before, 


when  the  Jews  held  it,  it  was  dry  (War,  r,  9, 4).  Wfi 
may  here  notice,  in  passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except 
perhaps  in  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-wmteitd 
city.  Dr.  Barclay  says  that  "  within  a  ciicnit  8w«|it 
by  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  leas  thas 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs"  (CUif  of  the  Great  Kia^ 
p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  consul  Finn  adds, "  Tbb  I  be- 
lieve to  be  under  the  tnith,  but  they  are  alinoat  all  UimA 
to  the  south  and  south-west :  in  those  directioDs  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  village  without  springs."*  St»- 
bo's  statement  is  that  Jenu«lem  itself  waa  rocJcy  bat 
well  watered  (evv^pov),  but  all  the  region  anrand  was 
barren  and  waterless  (Xvirpdv  kcu  avt^pov,  xvi,  %  SS). 
We  have  only  to  add  that  Jerome  (ComauthL  in  Eta. 
viii,  6),  indicating  its  situation  more  precisely,  alao  mo- 
tions its  irregular  flow — a  ver^'  remaikable  ciraraMtanoe, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  ptlgrimaaitd 
travellers.  This  assures  us  that  the  present  foantain  of 
Siloam  is  that  which  he  had  in  view,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  to  which  the  scriptural  notices  refo'  there  is  do 
reason  to  doubt. 

Soon  after  Jerome,  Antoninus  of  Placentia,  in  hb  PS- 
grimage  (AD.  570),  gives  a  similar  description,  and 
mentions  especially  that  at  certain  houra  onlj  did  the 
fountain  pour  forth  much  water.  He  also  distingnishrs 
between  the  fountain  and  the  pool  where  the  pecf^ 
washed  themselves  for  a  blessing.  In  the  7th  eentunr 
Antoninus  Martyr  mentions  Siloam  as  both  Ibantaia 
and  pool.  Bernhard  the  monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  i*tb 
century,  and  the  annalists  of  the  Crusades  mentiQa  its 
Site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (A.D.  1173)  speaks  of  "the  great  apcing  cf 
Shiloach  which  runs  into  the  brook  Kedron**  (A^v « 
ed.  i,  71),  and  he  mentions  "a  large  building  mp«m  h" 
(b^),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  of  bis  fa- 
thers. Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  present  mined  pil- 
lara  are  the  relics?  Caumont  (AD.  1418)  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  Siloah,  "on  est  le  fonteyne  on  le  (nr)  ri&ipt 
Marie  lavoit  les  drapellez  de  son  enfant,**  and  of  the 
fountain  of  Siloam  as  close  at  hand  (Votfape  ^Omitraafr 
en  Jherusalem,  etr.  [  Paris  ed.],  p.  68).  Felix  Fahn  ( AJX 
1484)  describes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  aeems  to 
have  attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  pasaage*  bat 
failed,  and  retreated  in  dismay  after  filling  his  fiasks 
with  its  eye-healing  water.  Arnold  von  UarIF  (AJ). 
1496)  also  identifies  the  spot  (Die  Piiger/iikti  [CoL  ed.X 
p.  186).  Alter  this  the  references  to  Siloam  are  imaa- 
merable;  nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  exoeptionay  tstt 
in  their  location  of  it.  We  hardly  needed  these  testi- 
monies to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topogra- 
phers have  rested  on  these  entirely. 

Scripture,  if  it  does  not  actually  set  it  down  in  tibe 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  as  Josephus  does,  brings  ns  tvtt 
near  it,  both  in  Nehemiah  and  John.  The  reader  wb-^ 
compares  Neh.  iii,  15  with  xii,37  will  find  that  the  prnJ 
of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  the  dty  of  Da- 
vid, the  wall  above  the  house  of  David,  the  water-gatr. 
and  the  king's  garden  were  all  near  each  other.  Tbe 
evangelist's  narrative  regarding  the  blind  man^  wha«« 
eyes  the  Lord  miraculously  opened,  when  carefoDr  ex- 
amined leads  us  to  the  conclusion  thai  Siloam  was  sooh- 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Bah- 
binical  traditions,  or  kiMorieg,  as  they  doabUess  are  in 
many  cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connect iod 
with  the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  iht 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  on  the  ^  bL«t 
and  great  day  of  the  feast"  of  Tabemacl«;  it  was  fraiB 
Siloam  that  he  brought  the  water  which  was  thn 
poured  over  the  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the  water  froa 
the  rock  of  Rephidim ;  and  it  was  to  this  Sikiaa  water 
that  the  Lord  pointed  when  he  stood  in  the  Temple  r*!! 
that  day  iind  cried,  ^  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  coee 
unto  me  and  drink."  The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  te 
wash,  not  in,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  ai  (cic)  the  piW 
of  Siloam  (see  Wolfii  One,  etc.  Or  stV  gets  its  font 
from  vvayi,  vhf^eu  coming  between  the  perb  a^  as 
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pfcporitioD,  pannlhelieilly,  "  Go  to  tbe  pool 
thiiie  eyn  there"),  for  it  wu  tbe  day  from  hit  ej-cathat 
Hu  lo  be  wuhed  aU;  luid  the  erangeliu  is  careful 
thruw  in  a  remark,  not  for  Ilie  purpose  of  celling  us  th 
liihMm  meant  an  "  aqueduct,"  aa  nouie  think,  but  to  gi' 
hiicher  aip^iiiflcanee  lu  the  miracle.  "Go  wish  in  t! 
pnul  of  Siloam"wai  the  command;  Ihe  evani^elist  adds, 


merlf  been  toppoeed  lo 
opeuin);  entering  [he  ro 

pool,  wbicli,  though  oi 


iahyin 


•    Onll 


ing  here,  the  partUeliim  between  "  the  tent  one"  (Luke, 
IF,  I8j  .lohnx.S6}and"tbe  lent  wa(«T,"  the  miuiuiied 
one  and  the  miHioned  pool,  we  aaj' inthing  further  than 
what  SC  Baiil  said  irell,  in  hii  exponlion  of  the  8th  of 
Isaiah :  n'c  oiv  o  ainrraXfiivot  tai  AiJMftp''  M'"'  '•  4 
wrpi  ov  lipifrat^  cvpta^  ArftrraXKf  fit '  cai  IraktVt  oiiK 
ipimi  oi/it  tpavyaan.  That  "  neiit"  is  the  natural  in- 
terpretation is  evident,  not  simplv  fmm  the  irord  ilaelf, 
liui  from  other  passages  where  nsC  is  used  in  conuec- 
linn  with  water,  a*  Job  iii,  10,  "  he  xndirM  lealeri  upon 
Ihe  Heldsf  and  Eiek.  xixi,  4,  "she  srnr  oU  her  little 
rivera  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  Held.-  The  Tilmiidists 
roincide  with  the  evangelist,  anil  say  that  Sbiloach  wu 
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little  wayheliiw  the  Jewish  buryin^ground,  hut  oil  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the  Keflron  tunis 
slightly  weBtward.  and  widens  itself  ooiisiderablv,  is  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or  Um  ed-Deraj,  near' the  be- 
puiiiii);  of  Chat  saddle-shaped  projection  of  the  Temple 
hUl  suppoaed  to  be  the  Ophel  of  the  Bible  and  the 
C^hlas  of  Jose;ihuB.  See  £n-Ro(iki.  At  the  back 
pan  of  (hia  fountain  a  subUrraueous  pamaKe  begins. 
through  which  the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a 
man  may  make  his  way,  *•  did  Robiimon,  Barclay,  and 
Warren,  lometiine*  walking  erect,  soinelimea  stooping. ' 
•ometime*  kneeling,  and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Silo- 
am.  This  ivchy  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  south-westerly  direction,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Kobinaon.  IT50  feet  loug,  while  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  Silwan  and  Vm  ed-Deraj  is  onlv  a  little 
above  1200  feet.  In  former  days  this  passage  was  evi- 
ilently  deeper,  as  iu  bed  is  sand  of  tome  depth,  which 


■ing   throng 


ititied 


Lion  towards  the  Temple,  and,  e 
breach,  traversed  it  fur  nearly  a  t1 
times  erect,  sometimes  bending,  someiimes  inching  my 
wsy  snake-fashion,  till  at  last  1  ritached  a  point  near 
the  wall  where  I  heard  the  donkeys  tripping  along  over 
my  head.  I  was  satined,  on  subsequently  locating  our 
course  above  ground  wiib  the  theodolite,  that  this  canal 
derived  its  former  supplv  of  water,  not  from  Horiah, 
bnt  from  Zion"  {ibid.  p.'G23).  lieuu  Warren,  of  the 
English  party  exploring  Jerusalem,  has  more  recently 
eiuimined  Ihe  water-passages  from  the  Virgin's  Fount, 
and  found  several  outletj^  all  blocked  up,  however. 
with  dtiru,  except  one  which  led  up  Ihrnugh  ihe  rock 
to  Ihe  surface  on  the  west.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  supply  of  water  came  from  the  Temple  rock  (Jera- 
mlem  Secorertd,  p.  194  sq.).  Certain  it  is,  at  all  e\'enls, 
that  Ihe  water  of  both  founuins  is  the  same,  though 
some  travellers  have  pronounced  the  water  of  Siloam  to 
be  bad,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  good.  It 
has  a  peculiar  laste,  sweetish  and  very  slightly  brack- 
ish, but  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Late  in  the  season, 
come  mote  btack- 


.dunpleai 


.     The  r 


waters,  which,  although  often 
meniioned  as  a  characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  belong 
equally  to  both  founUina  Ur.  Kohinson  himself  wil- 
neaaeil  Ibis  phenoptenon  in  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
inutes  one  foot  in  the 


roir,  and  in 
The  inl< 


e  fact,  though  it  has  a 


Thb  conduit  has  bad  tr 


a  few  yards  froi 


'irgin's  Fount 

neiii ;  and  on  tracing  it  up  nt 
the  Uugralnn  gale,  where  it  I 
came  so  choked  with  rubbish  tb 
it  could  be  traversed  no  farther,  I 
there  found  it  torn  to  the  west, 
in  the  direction  of  the  aoulh 
ol  the  deft  or  saddle  of  Zion ; 


it  cntiM  have  been  applied"  {Ciry 
o/litGrralKiiu/.p.Sea).    In 
«bi7  place  he  tells  at  somell 
more :  ■■  Having  loitered  in  the 
pool  [Virgin's  Fount]  liU  tbecom- 

[uund  several  widely  separated 
place*  where  it  gained  admit- 
tance, besides  (he  opening  under 
tbe  Heps,  when  aione  it  bad  for*  The  Fieseut  "Fuul  of 


CiJluMn."  <FruD  a  pbuuvrapta  ukeu  by  ihs  fii 
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water  poui»  ii»lf  into  the  maia  pool  (.VuTTurtre  of 
itiirimlulktJni:t,\,'Vi'}).  Tbia  puol  »  uUlong;  eigb- 
[eeo  paveH  in  length  accunling  to  Laffl  (  Viayi^  ul  6'urU<i 
iStpulcro,  A.D.  1S!»),  6lty  feel  according  Ic  Uarclay, 
■lid  firty-thnie  accurding  (o  Kuhinion.  It  ia  eighteen 
re«t  hnod  and  nineteen  feet  ileep  accorditig  to  Kobin- 
son;  but  Barclay  gi 


nteen  at  the   upper: 
>what  beiit.   It  la  eigbi 


r  (ea. 


rQ)e, 


being 

pavaiiig  directly  ihrough, 
a  UFp[h  uf  ihree  or  fuur  feet. 
ig  upen  or  cloaing  (wi 


lerly  by  , 


Thia  ie  effb:led  by  leai 

rtuoil-gal«)  an  apertun 

three  or  four  feel  from  me  mniuin  iib  aimenaiuna  ue- 
cuDie  enlarged  a  ftw  feet,  and  the  water,  attaining  this 
level,  falls  through  an  a|ierture  at  ii»  lower  end  into  an 
rducf,  subterranean  at  Arst,  but  aoun  appearing  in  a  deep 
ditch  under  the  perpendicular  cliff  of  Ophel,  and  ia  re- 
ceived into  a  few  small  reservoin  and  iroughi"  (Bar- 
clav,  p.  b'U),  This  large  receptacle  ia  faced  with  a 
wall  uf  stone,  now  greatly  out  uf  repair.  Several  col- 
umns stand  out  of  tha  aide  waUs,  extending  from  ihe 
top  downward  into  the  cistern,  the  design  of  which  jl 
i>  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  water  passes  out  of  this 
resenoir  through  a  channel 


I  short 


and  discloses  a  lively  o  . 
into  an  enclosed  garden  planted  with  lig-trees.  It  i 
■furwards  subdivided,  and  seems  In  be  exhausted  i 
irrigating  a  number  of  gardens  occupied  with  llg,  apri 


aau  Aca,ui>U.^Tbt  small 

an  at  the  we.t  e.Hl,  which  we  hsv 
ne  old  travellers  call  "  the  fuuula 
i,iW).     "In  front  of  this,"  Fa 
1  bath  auTTOunded  by  walls  an 
iter,  and  the  arches  of  these  butt 
marble  pilUra,"  which  pillars  h 

deecHbed,iswhat 
n  of  Siloe"  (F.  Fs- 
ri  goes  on,  "there 

WKsarewpported 
affirms  to  be  the 
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manlic;  Its  aides  falling  inj  its  (ullan  bcokeot  iu  Hsii 
a  fragmeut;  its  walls  giving  way;  the  edge  of  emj 
■time  wuni  round  or  sharp  by  time;  in  some  panimen 

it,aheap;  though  around  its  edges -wild  ftowervasiL 
among  other  plants,  the  eaper-iree,  grow  luxurismli* 
i\iirralive  of  Mitiion,  i,  207).  The  gny  cioaililiDe 
limestone  uf  the  stone  (aa  well  as  of  the  amTMonluii! 
rocks,  which  are  ilmogt  verduieleas)  givea  a  post  bJ 
wom-oui  aspect  to  this  venerable  relic  The  pwtsL 
pool  ia  not  the  original  building;  the  work  uf  inmitn 
it  may  be;  perhaps  even  improved  by  Soladin.  ■!»« 
affection  for  wells  and  pools  le<l  him  to  care  for  all  ilte* 
things;  perhaps  the  worli  ol  iiier  days.  Vet  lbc^-< 
is  the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  bcvKiil 
it  ihe  ciiy  wall;  while  eastward  and  eMiihwanl  ibt 
verdure  of  gardens  relieves  the  gray  oionatunT  of  ihi 

by  the  third  of  the  three  heighu  of  Olivet,  ■-ihenoou 
of  eorruption"  (1  Kings  x,  7;  xxiii,  13),  with  the  villstf 

into  the  pool  from  which  it  takes  iis  name  and  dm; 
its  water.  This  poid,  which  we  may  call  Ihe  wcfl 
seems  anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  IlirJ, 
before  it  proceeiled  to  water  the  r<>ysl  f^ntens.  Tin 
lliii-d  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  colts  ''  Svlvitni'i 
pool"  ( ITur,  V,  4,  2),  snd  which  Nehemiah  calb-ite 
king's  pool"  (Neh.ii.14):  for  this  mustbave  ben  soBr- 
where  about  "the  king's  garden"  (Joeepbus's  fiamXiO! 
wapdtiiaot,  J"*-  vii,  1*,  4);  and  we  know  tbsi  tbii 
was  by  ••  the  wall  of  the  poid  of  Siloab"  <Keh.  iii,  1^1 
The  Amlonine  Itmerary  speaks  of  it  in  cofmectioD  litk 
Siiou  as  "  alia  piscina  grandls  forat."  It  u  now  kwn 
as  the  Biritt  el-llamra,  and  may  be  perhaps  semt  tn 
times  the  size  of  Birket  es-Silwan.  Barclay  i^eakr  uf 
it  merely  as  a  "  depressed  Gg-yard ;"  but  ooe  wnold  lib 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool,  It  a 
not  an  C3K,  that  is,  a  marsh-puol  (Isa.  xxiv,  7);  oa  t 
K21,  s  natural  hallow  or  [Ht  (mi,  14);  Dorarr^^l 
natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen.  i,  10;  Iaa.xui.lli; 


tHeVmacenf.WlifdnOllonmlsndihp  Lower  Part  of  Ihe  Vallsy  of  the  Kedron.showlPit  the  "Kfnff^Oarflem.-wlW 
■re  wsiered  bj  the  Pool.  The  luck irroimrt  l>  the  hish lands  nrifndab.  The  rlew  is  ftinn  a  photograph  bi  Jsmi 
Graham,  lisq.,  taken  from  beneath  the  soalli  wall  oi  Uis  Haram. 
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nor  a  "iKS,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi,  14) ;  nor  a  ^is,  a  pit  (Lev. 
xi,  36) ;  nor  an  *p2P,  a  spring  (Gen.  iii,  17) ;  but  a  riS'^a, 
a  rej^larly  built  pool  or  tank  (2  Kings  xx,  20;  Nch.  iii, 
15;  £ocles.  ii,  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in 
the  Arabic,  as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows. 
\Vhile  Neheiniah  calls  it  a  pool^  Isaiah  merely  speaks 
of  it  as  ^'tbe  waters  of  Shiloah;"  while  the  New  Test, 
^ives  KoXufifift^pa,  and  Josephus  miyij.  The  rabbins 
and  Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  European  travellers  of 
all  agfs,  tliough  more  generally  they  give  us  piscina, 
nafatoriii,  and  sfagmtnu 

It  b  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools:  hardly  the 
sixth  part  of  the  Birkei  el-MamiUa;  hardly  the  tenth 
of  the  Birkei  ti'SuUim,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
poola  of  Solomon  at  El-Burah  Yet  it  is  a  sacred  spot, 
even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more  to  the  Jew  <  for  not 
only  from  it  was  the  water  taken  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
naclefl,  but  the  water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(Dach,  TVf/m.  BabyL  p.  880).  Jewish  tradition  makes 
liihon  and  Siloam  one  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Ckor.  in  MatL 
p.  51 ;  Schwarz,  p.  265)|  as  if  Gihon  were  *'  the  bursting 

forth**  (n^^,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the  receptacle 
of  the  waters  "sent.**  If  this  were  the  case,  it  might 
be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the  many  subterranean 
a<{ue<lnct8  with  which  Jenisalem  abounds,  and  one  of 
which  pn>bably  went  down  the  Tyn»p(eon,  that  Heze- 
kiah  turned  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
when  he  "stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and 
brouj;ht  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  80). 

The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  referred  to 
by  Jerome  ("per  terrarum  concava  et  antra  saxi  durls- 
aimi  cum  magno  sonitu  venit,"  in  Isa,  r»u,  6),  as  heard 
in  his  day,  showing  that  the  water  was  more  abundant 
then  than  now.  The  intermittent  character  of  Siloam 
is  also  noticed  by  him  j  but  in  a  locality  perforated  by 
so  many  aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of  the 
f^reat  city  baths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily  accounted 
for  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic  action  of  the 
water.  How  this  ncUural  intermittencv  of  Siloam  could 
be  made  identical  with  the  miraculous  troubling  of 
Bethesda  (John  v,  4)  one  does  not  see.  The  lack  of 
water  in  the  pool  now  is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the 
ji^reat  abiniilance  of  which  Josephus  speaks  ( War,  v,  4, 
]);  and  as  to  the  "sweetness**  he  speaks  of,  like  the 
**  aquae  dulces**  of  Virgil  {Georg.  Iv,  61),  or  the  Old  Test. 

pr^  (Exod.  XV,  25),  which  is  used  both  in  reference 

to  the  sweetness  of  the  Marah  waters  (ibid.)  and  of  the 
'*  stolen  waters**  of  the  foolish  woman  (Prov.  Ix,  17 ;  it 
simply  means  fresh  or  pleasant,  in  opposition  to  bitter 
("tp;  irucpoc)*  The  miracle  performed  on  the  blind 
man  gave  rise,  most  probably,  to  the  traciition  of  the 
healing  qualities  of  the  water.  We  may  here  note  that 
the  sacredness  and  efficacy  of  the  water  are  still  held  by 
.fcwish  tradition,  but  more  particularly  at  its  source,  the 
weU  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  the  bstrca*^  S  rb-«aO— the 
liathing-plaoe  of  rabbi  Ismael,  where  the  high-priest 
used  to  plunge  himself,  and  where  the  modern  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  visit  as  one  of  their  holy  places,  especially  on 
I  he  first  day  of  their  year  {Rosk  Hashshana)  and  the 
tiay  of  atonement  (Yoyn  K^ur^ 

The  expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
soflly,**  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet,  flowing 
gently,  though  once  very  prr^fusely,  out  of  Siloam  into 
the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where  the  king's  gardens,  or 
**  royal  paradise,'*  stood,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest 
Hpot  abont  the  Holy  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into 
a  fair  oasis  of  olive-groves,  flg-trees,  pomegranates,  etc., 
by  the  tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A  winter- 
torrent  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river  like  the 
Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it  by  sweeping  off  soil, 
trees,  and  terraces ;  but  this  Siloam-fed  rill  flows  softly, 
fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  region  through  which  it 


passes.  As  the  Euphrates  is  used  by  the  prophet  as 
the  symbol  of  the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
so  Siloam  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of 
Israel  under  Messianic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices 
and  blossoms  as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or  secretly 
(13 X^)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret  transmission 
of  the  waters  through  the  tributary  viaducts,  but,  like 
Ovid's  "moUes  aqute,"  "blandse  atiuse,**  and  Catullus's 
"  moUe  flumen,**  to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the 
rivulet  steals  on  its  mission  of  beneficence,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  "  Siloah's  brook**  of  Milton, 
and  "cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,'*  are  not  mere  poetical 
fancies.  The  "  fountain"  and  the  "  pool**  and  the  "  rill'* 
of  Siloam  are  all  visible  to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old 
work  beneath  the  high  rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Temple  wall. 

8.  Adjmninff  ViUoffe  of  the  Same  Name. — East  of  the 
Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough  gray  slope  extending 
between  Deraj  and  Silwan,  above  the  kitchen-gardens 
watered  by  Siloam  which  supply  Jerusalem  with  vege- 
tables, is  the  village  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
pool — Kefr'SUwdn,  At  Deraj  the  Kedron  is  narrow, 
and  the  village  is  very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  generally 
betake  themselves  for  water.  For  as  the  Kedron  widens 
oonsiderably  in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kefr  is  at 
some  little  distance  fn»m  the  Birkeh.  This  village  is 
unmentioned  in  ancient  times ;  perhaps  it  did  not  exist. 
It  is  a  wretched  place  for  filth  and  irregularity;  its 
square  hovels  all  huddled  together  like  the  lairs  of  wild 
beasts,  or,  rather,  like  the  tombs  and  caves  in  which 
savages  or  daemon iacs  may  be  supposed  to  dwell.  It 
lies  near  the  foot  of  the  third  or  southern  height  of  Oli- 
vet; and  in  all  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol- 
shrines  which  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh  and  Ashto- 
reth  and  Milcom.  This  was  "  the  mount  of  corruption** 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  18),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east ;  before 
in  Hebrew  geography  means  east)  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xi,  7);  and  these  "abominations  of  the  Moabitcs,  Zido- 
nians,  and  Ammonites**  were  built  on  "  the  right  hand 
of  the  mount,**  that  is,  the  southern  part  of  it.  This  is 
the  "opprobrious  hill*'  of  Milton  {Par,  Lost,  i,  408); 
the  "  mons  offensionis**  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  trav- 
ellers; the  Mo<tB6J^  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil,  On  Kings); 
and  the  Berg  des  Aergernisses  of  German  maps.  In 
Ramboux*8  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (CoL  1858) 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy  Places,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique, there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old  monolith  tomb  in  the 
village  of  Silw&n,  which  few  travellers  have  noticed,  but 
of  which  De  Saulcy  has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  de- 
scription (ii,  215),  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusitish 
workmanship.  The  present  village  of  Siloam  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  quarry.  The  bouses  are  often  made 
simply  by  walling  up  an  excavation,  and  sometimes 
they  cling  to  the  scarped  face  of  the  cliff.  Steps  are 
cut  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  originally  for  the 
convenience  of  the  quarrj'men,  and  now  serving  as 
streets  {Ordnance  Survey,  p.  64). 

For  further  detail.**,  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
i,  460,  492-498;  Olin,  TraveU,  ii,  158,  154;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  p.  378,  879;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King, 
p.  811  sq.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  524;  Jerusu' 
lem  Recovered,  p.  20 ;  and  especially  Tobler,  Die  SHoah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelberg  (Berlin,  1852). 

Silva,  Samuel  da,  a  Jewish  physician  of  the  17th 
century,  deserves  our  attention  on  account  of  the  part 
he  took  against  Uriel  (or  Gabriel)  Acosta  (q.  v.).  Having 
succeeded  in  perusing  Acosta's  work  before  it  was  print- 
ed— a  work  in  which  the  Pharisaic  tradition  was  not  only 
attacked,  but  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
oral  tradition  denied — Da  Silva  published  his  Tradado 
da  Immortalidade  da  Alma  (AmsL  1623),  in  which  he 
combats  the  ignorance  "  of  a  certain  adversary  of  his 
time**  {de  oerto  contrariador  de  nosso  tempo).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  attack,  Acosta  published  his  work  Ex- 
amen  das  Tradt^oeru  Phariseas  Conferidas  con  a  Ley 
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Escrifa  par  Uriel,  Juristo  Hdnto  (ibid.  1628),  with  a 
rejuinder  against  Da  Siiva,  Com  RepoUa  d  hum  Samuel 
da  SUva,  seu  Falso  Catumniador,  Ten  yean  before  the 
pablicalion  of  the  Tradado,  Da  Silva  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Maimonides'  treatise  on  repentance,  Tradado 
de  la  Theguvahf  6  Contricion,  Traduzida  PaUivra  par 
Paiavra  da  Lingua  ffebr.  (ibid.  1613).  See  Fnrst,  BiU. 
Jud.  iii,  324;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  deyli  Autori 
EbrH  (Germ.  transL),  p.  296  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  IJebr.  iii, 
1115;  Kaiserling,  Gesch»  d,  Juden  tn  Portugal  (Leips. 
1867),  p.  288;  Schudt,  JOd.  DenkwUrdigkeUm,  i,  287. 
(a  P.) 

Silvftntis,  an  old  Italic  divinity.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  denotes  a  sjflvan  god,  but  descriptions  of 
the  qualities  and  doings  of  Silvanus  indicate  that  he 
symbolized  the  life-giving  forces  of  nature  generally. 
He  was  the  god  of  arable  fields  as  well  as  of  the  forests, 
and  in  that  character  watched  over  the  boundaries  of 
fielils  and  presided  over  their  fruitfulness.  The  law  of 
the  agrimetuori  (a  collection  of  various  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  surveying  of  land)  even  requires  that  every 
landed  property  should  possess  three  Silvani.  The  for- 
est*,  however,  would  seem  always  to  have  been  the  pecul- 
iar domain  of  Silvanus.  His  loud  -  resounding  voice 
would  be  heard  to  issue  from  the  wood  like  that  of  Pan, 
with  whom  he  was  often  confounded;  and  sacrifices  of 
com,  pigs,  meat,  and  wine  were  there  presented  to  him 
iu  order  to  invoke  his  favorable  interference  with  the 
welfare  of  the  herds  of  cattle.  Pigs  which  devastated 
cultivated  fields  were  also  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. — 
Smith,  Did,  oJ'MgthoL  s.  v. ;  Vollmer,  Worterb,  d.  My- 
thoL  s.  V. 

Silva'^nns  (Gnecized  SiXovavof,  from  the  lAUnlva- 
nu8  fur  9ylvanu8, "  of  the  grove**),  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian teacher,  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  journey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (2  Cor.  i,  19;  1  These, 
i,  1 ,  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  v,  12) ;  elsewhere  (Acts  xv, 
22,  27,  82,  84,  40;  xvi,  19,  25,  29;  xvii,  4,  10,  14,  15; 
xviii,  5)  in  the  contracted  form  Silas  (q.  v.). 

Silver  (TiDS,  Useph,  often  rendered  "money**). 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal  in  Scripture  until  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Before  that  time  brass  and  iron  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  only  metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv,  22). 
Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  wdl  as  in  flocks 
and  herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circula- 
tion 9S  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated  always 
by  weighL  Coined  money  was  not  in  use  among  the 
Israelites  nntil  an  advanced  period  of  their  histor}'. 
The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  only  copper  money 
until  within  five  years  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  they 
began  to  coin  silver  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  xxx,  3).  Their 
coins  were  extensively  introduced  into  Judsa  after  it 
became  a  Roman  province.— Kitto. 

In  early  times,  according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used 
for  ornaments  (Gen.  xxiv,  53),  for  cups  (xliv,  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  19, 
etc),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (xxvii,  10),  and 
their  capitals  (xxxviii,  17) ;  for  dishes,  or  chargers,  and 
bowls  (Numb,  vii,  13),  trumpets  (x,  2),  candlesticks  (1 
Chron.  xxviii,  15),  tables  (ver.  16),  basins  (ver.  17), 
chains  (Isa.  x],  19),  the  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV,  11),  studs  (CanL  i,  11),  and  crowns  (Zech.  vi,  11). 
Images  for  idolatrous  w^orship  were  matle  of  silver  or 
overlaid  with  it  (Exod.  xx,  23;  lios.  xiii,  2;  Hab.  ii, 
19;  Bar.  vi,  39),  and  the  manufacture  of  silver  shrines 
for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  24).  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  through- 
out the  Old  Test,  we  find  kiaeph,  *'  silver,"  used  for  mon- 
ey, like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  usage  there  is 
btit  one  exception.  See  Metal.  Vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  were  common  in  Eg}'pt  in  the 
times  of  (Jsirtasen  I  and  Thothmes  III,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Joseph  and  Moses  (Wilkinson, /Inc.  Egypt,  iii, 
225).  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  indications  of  the 
constant  application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  omament 
and  luxury.    It  was  used  for  basins  {Od,  i,  137 ;  iv,  53), 


gobleto  {11  xxiii,  741),  baskets  {Od,  iv,  I2&),  oaffen  {H 
xviii,  413),  sword-hilts  (i,  219:  Od.  viii,  404),  dm- 
handles  (i,  442),  and  clasps  for  the  greaves  {IL  iii,  331). 
Door-poets  (6^</.  vii,  89)  and  lintels  (iMdL  90)  glittered  viik 
silver  ornaments;  baths  (iv,  128),  tables  {jt,  355),  bavs 
(//.  i,  49;  xxiv,  605),  scabbards  (xi,  31),  svovd-bdts 
(xviii,  598),  belts  for  the  shield  {ibid,  480),  cfaanoc-poies 
(v,  729),  and  the  naves  of  wheels  {ibid,)  were  adonifd 
with  silver;  women  braided  their  hair  with  sihcf- 
thread  (xvii,  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  {Od,  X,  24);  while  we  constantly  fiud  that  swi>rdf 
{IL  ii,  45;  xxiii,  807)  and  sword-belts  (xi,  237),  thnaMs. 
or  chairs  of  state  {Od,  viii,  65),  and  bedsteads  (xxin, 
200)  were  studded  with  silver,  llietis  of  the  silver  feet 
was  probably  so  called  from  the  silver  omjunents  oo  Wr 
sandals  (//.  i,  538).  The  practice  of  overlajing  silver 
with  gold,  referred  to  in  Uonoer  (OdL  ri,  2S2;  xxiii, 
159),  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  tfaoagh  'mSkr 
nor  materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Pluv.  xxvi.  23  u 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabui  (2Cbn^ 
ix,  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (ver.  21),  which  sopplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  From  Tjusfaish  it 
came  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  tbuee  ia 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are  written  tu 
this  day  (Tennent,  CeyUm,  ii,  102).  The  silrer  bowl 
given  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  was  the  worts  of  Stdonisa 
artists  (//.  xxiii,  743 ;  comp.  Od,  iv,  618).  In  HoDcr 
(//.  ii,  857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  acd 
was  .probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Sfmn  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was 
obtained  by  the  ancients.  Possibly  the  hills  <^  Pales- 
tine may  have  afforded  some  supply  of  this  metal. 
"When  Volney  was  among  the  Druses,  it  was  ratR- 
tioned  to  him  that  an  ore  idTording  silver  and  lead  bad 
been  discovered  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  I^efaaaoe' 
(Kitto,  Phys,  /list,  of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining  as! 
refining  silver  posseted  by  the  ancient  H^irewa,  see 
Mine.  The  whole  operation  of  mining  is  vividly  de- 
picted  in  Job  xxviii,  1-11,  and  the  proce^  of  parifyif^ 
metals  is  frequently  aUudeid  to  in  Psa.  xii,  6 ;  F^v.  xxv. 
4,  while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Esek. 
xxi,  20-22.  Silver  mtx^  with  alloy  is  referred  to  ia 
Jer.  vi,  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in  it^eif  or 
more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in  Pkriv.  viii,  19. 
— Smith.  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  propberr 
of  Malachi  to  the  refining  of  this  precious  metaL  TV 
Lord  of  hosts  is  represented  "sitting  as  a  refiner  aad 
purifier  of  silver"  (MaL  iii,  3).  In  the  process  ofreSsy- 
ing  silver,  the  workman  sits  with  his  eye  isteadily  ised 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  the  operatitm  is 
only  known  to  be  complete  when  he  sees  his  own  imaec 
reflected  in  it.  So  in  this  passage  we  have  a  beautifal 
figure  descriptive  of  God's  purpose  in  placing  his  pe(.>f4e 
in  the  furnace  of  afiliction,  while  he  is,  as  it  were,  s»ted 
by  their  side,  his  all-seeing  eye  being  steadily  intent 
on  the  work  of  purifying,  and  his  wisdom  and  love  en- 
gaged on  their  behalf  until  hb  own  glorious  image  £« 
reflected  on  their  souls,  and  the  work  of  puri^-ing  is 
fully  accomplished.  The  way  in  which  alver  is~s{>»kea 
of  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  1),  **  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it.* 
affords  one  of  the  man}*  instances  of  the  scicnti^  ac- 
curacy of  Scripture.  An  eminent  geologist  has  re- 
marked on  the  distinction  here  drawn,  and  whk^h  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science  have  made  clear,  b^veea 
the  ^*  vein  of  silver'*  and  **  dust  of  gold,**  indicating  thas 
there  are  mines  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  oth^^  (Morchi- 
son,  Siluria,  p.  457). 

Silveriaa,  St.,  and  pope  in  536^7.  He  was  a  ar^ 
of  pope  Hormisdas,  who  had  been  married  before  he  br- 
came  a  priest,  and  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  pj^^arr 
was  a  subdeacon.  That  elevarion  was  caused  by  Tbn^ 
datus,  the  Gothic  king,  who  was  involved  in  dispat(«  with 
Justinian,  and  would  not  consent  that  a  candidate  wh-> 
favored  the  emperor  should  be  confirmed.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  Silvcritts  added  bribes  to  the  other 
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tlves  which  infloenoed  the  king.  The  imperUl  general 
BeliBarim  soon  afterwards  degraded  the  new  pope  on 
th«  charge  of  treason,  and  sent  him  to  Patara,  in  Lycia. 
Yi^ios  became  his  successor.  Silverius  succeeded  in 
returning  to  Italy,  but  was  delivered  up  to  Vigilius  by 
Beliaarliis,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Palmaria,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Rom- 
iah  Church,  and  is  commemorated  June  20. — Herzog, 
Reai^EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Silverllng  (7)0S,  iUeph^  L  e.  silver^  as  elsewhere 
rendered;  Sept.  (ricXoc;  Vulg.  argenieuSj  i.  e.  siclus  un- 
denst'tod),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the  A.  Y.  (Isa.  vii, 
23)  to  signify  a  piece  of  nicer  (q.  v.).  In  this  sense  it 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Greek  dpyvpiovt  which 
was  used,  however,  for  the  half  shekel,  or  denarius, 

Silvester.    See  Sylvester. 

Silveetro  dk*  GozasoLiMi,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Silvestrians,  was  bom  in  1177  at  Osimo,  where  he  be- 
came canon  and  religious  teacher.  In  1227  he  retired 
to  m  desert  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  practiced 
rigid  austerities,  and  in  1281  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
order  named  after  him  and  placed  it  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  Pope  Innocent  lY  approved  it  in  1248, 
and  assigned  Silvestro  a  house  at  Rome,  which  still  ex- 
ists. He  died  at  Fabiano,  Nov.  26, 1267.  See  Hoefer, 
^'ouv.  Biog,  GeniraU,  %.  v. 

Sim,  William  Rokdan,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Golconda,  IlL,  Nov.  25, 1831.  He  graduated 
at  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indl,  Aug.  9, 1854,  and  at 
I>mnville  Theological  Seromary  in  1857,  was  licensed  to 
|»reach  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1858  was 
ordaineti  by  Kaskaskia  Presbytery  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregations  of  Jordan  Grove  and  Lively  Prai- 
rie, IlL  In  October,  1860,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  <volconda,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  7, 
18G4.  Mr.  Sim  was  a  pure-minded  Christian,  charac- 
terized by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  refinement,  in 
t  bought,  expression,  and  deportment.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
I/isf.  A  ImanaCf  1865,  p.  120.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Simalca'S  {"StvfAaXKovri  v.  r.  £i/»aXicovat,  etc; 
Vulg.  Emaichuel,  MalchiUf  Josephus,  M<i>x^c»  ^^* 
iLiii,  5,  1;  oomp.  xiv,  14, 1;  War^  i,  14, 1),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  before  he  was  put  forward  by  Tryphon 
as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace  xi,  89).  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  {Edog,  xxxii,  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  DiocU$,  though  in  another  place  (Frag,  xxi, 
M tiller)  he  calls  him  Jamblichut.  The  name  evidently 
ooiitains  the  element  ntelek,  "  king,"  but  thd  original 
form  M  uncertain  (oomp.Grotius  and  Grimm  an  1  Mace, 
loc.  cit). — Smith. 

Simftn  ("|i9*^P)>  ^^®  ^^^  Greek  otifitlovj  *Trjfut,  a 
sign  or  a  symbol,  denotes  among  the  Masorites : 

1.  A  chapter  of  a  book  or  the  number  of  a  psalm.  In 
the  Pentateuch  neither  book  nor  chapter  is  quote<l,  but 
always  the  section,  which  is  called  niSlE),  or  ")*10  and 
K"^^0.     Thus  the  Masora  Finalit  on  nbK3  remarks: 

*^  ^  I^^O,  i.  e.  **  it  occurs  three  times,  and  the  passages 
are  found  in  Jcr.  li,  and  in  Job  at  the  beginning 
of  chexvi."  On  D^^bx  *^aBb  the  Masorah  remarks: 
T'i  p"»0  D'^bra  "ID^a  "pST^aO'^on  S,  i.  e. "  it  occurs 
four  times,  and  the  passages  are  quoted  in  Psa.  Ivi." 
On  C^nbx  ncx  it  is  remarked,  *^Ora  Tin"»aT3^01  S 
r^trX^a  ntS'^&a,  i.  e.  **  it  occurs  six  times,  and  the 
passages  are  quoted  in  the  section  Bereshith"  [i.  e.  Gen. 
i,  1^,  8.  By  comparing  the  Masoretic  note  in  the  Rab- 
binic Bible,  it  will  be  found  that  the  passages  are  quoted 
at  the  banning  of  the  third  chapter,  since  the  phrase 
0*^nbM  *)QM  oocmrs  here  for  the  first  time]. 

2.  It  denotes  passages,  examples,  which  are  quoted 
in  order  to  confirm  the  Masoretic  notea. 


8.  It  is  used  as  a  symbol  or  mnemotechnicil  sign.  Thus 
when  a  word  occurs  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  as  often 
as  it  occurs  a  corresponding  symbol,  which  is  generally  of 
a  yery  artificial  character,  is  given.  Thus  the  Afasora 
Parva  remarks  on  np"^  (Gen.  xviii,  4),  "^113  'j^'^O'l  3 
KbT^B  K"^3Iin,  L  e.  ^  it  occurs  three  times,  and  the  sym- 
bol is  '  the  water  of  the  mighty,  iron.* "  Now  each  of 
these  three  words  representa  a  symbol,  signifying  the 
passage  in  which  the  word  Plp*^  occurs.  Thus  "^IIS, 
**  water,"  is  the  symbol  of  the  passage  in  which  we 
read  0*^73  larTS  Ka  np%  "  let  a  little  water  be  fetched*' 
(ver.  4).    The  second  word,  K'^sa'l,  "of  the  mighty," 

refers  to  the  passage  Hp*^  ^^ly  *^219  n^*^even  the 
captivity  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away**  (Isa.  xlix, 
25).  The  third  word,  fctbt-.D,  "iron,"  refers  to  btna 
np*^  ^&913,  **iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth"  (Job 
xxviii,  2).  In  the  same  verse  the  Masorah  remarks  on 
IXnm,  "and  wash," K-^sn  K^35^  R-^O  ''^01  a,i.e."it 
occurs  three  times,  and  its  symbol  is  '  the  waters  of  the 
servant  are  dean.' "  The  first  word,  K*^ia, "  the  waters," 
refers  to  that  verse  in  which  before  tatn*^1  is  read  0*^0 
[i.  e.  in  the  same  verse] ;  the  second  word,  K^as'^  **of 
the  servant,"  refers  to  DSiaa?,  "your  servant,"  which 
occurs  in  Gen.  xix,  2.  The  third  word,  K^a^  "  clean," 
refers  to  Isa.  i,  16,  lain  12Cn^,  "wash  you,  make  you 
dean." 

4.  The  word  \C!^'0  stands  alone  without  any  addi- 
tion or  explanation,  and  in  this  position  it  serves  as 
a  monitor:  a.  When  one  word  differs  from  a  similar 
one,  either  by  its  prefix  or  through  another  letter,  and 
in  this  instance  it  calls  the  attention  to  the  difference. 
Thus  in  Uv.  xxv,  25  we  read  "j-^nx  ^l^'^-'a,  "if 
thy  brother  be  waxen  poor;"  but  in  ver.  85  we  read 
'T'nx  ^173'<-'ai,  "and  if  thy  brother,"  etc  To  the 
latter  passage  the  Masorah  adds  "(V^O,  to  call  attention 
to  the  ^a  in  ver.  25,  and  *^at  in  ver.  85.  b.  When  the 
difference  is  caused  by  another  word.  Thus  in  Numb, 
iv,  6,  14,  we  read  Vni  11301,  "and  shall  put  in  the 
suves  thereof;"  but  in  ver.  8,  11  we  read  nd(  ^^S^^ 
1*^*13,  "and  shall  put,"  etc.  Here,  in  this  instance, 
the  Masorah  places  *|7a*^0  to  the  first  form.  Comp. 
also  Lev.  xix,  5  and  xxii,  29;  Psa.  Ivi,  5,  12.  c. 
When  a  difference  consists  in  the  accents.  Thus  in 
Numb,  iv,  30  we  read  nao  D'^CJIsn-p  "715,  "even 
until  fifty  years:"  but  in  ver.  35  we  read  nafi 
nai29  D'^lZ^TSn'ia.  in  this  instance  the  attention  is 
called  to  the  difference  of  the  accents,  viz.  the  first  l^l 
hastheTebir.  ,  the  second  the  Tiphcha,  ^.  These  few 
examples  will  show  the  importance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  *|7a'^D  in  its  different  stages.  See  Buxtorf,  TiberiaSf 
seu  3fas*oretieu8  Commentariaa,  p.  259  sq. ;  Frensdorff, 
Afassora  Magna,  introd.  p.  9.     (B.  P.) 

8ixa''eoil  (Heb.  Shimon',  "I'^ar^  w,  a  hearing,  i.  e.  by 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  and  New  Test,  ivfitutv,  and  so  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  \,  19, 7),  the  name  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  and  of  several  other  Jews  named  from 
him.  (In  our  account  of  the  former  we  largely  follow 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.)     See  also  Simon. 

1.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  B.C.  1918. 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix,  33,  and,  in  the  ex- 
planation there  given  of  the  name  it  is  derived  from 
the  root  «Aama',"to  hear" — "  *  Jehovah  hath  heard  that 
I  was  hated' .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Shimeon." 
This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  {tA  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's  blessing ;  and  in  that  of 
Moses  all  mention  of  Simeon  is  omitted.  FUrst  (//e5r. 
Handwh,  s.  v.)  inclines  to  the  interpretation  "  famous" 
{rvhmreicher^,  Redslob  (A  Ittett,  Namen,  p.  93),  on  the 
other  hand,  adopting  the  Arabic  root  lAama,  oonsiden 
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the  name  to  mean  "  eons  of  bondage,**  or  '*  bondmen.** 
But  the  above  text  gives  the  natural  etymolc^. 

The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  besides 
Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sous  of  Leah — Reuben,  Levi, 
and  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  is  mentioned  in 
some  connection.  "  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  mine," 
says  Jacob, "  so  shall  Joseph's  sons  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  be  mine"  ((xen.  xlviii,  5).  With  Levi,  Simeon  was 
associated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemttes  (xxxiv, 
25),  a  deed  which  drew  on  them  the  remonstrance  of 
their  father  (ver.  30),  and  evidently  also  his  dying  curse 
(xlix,  5-7).  With  Judah  the  connection  was  drawn 
still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  "went  up"  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i,  3, 
17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  something  in  the 
same  manner  as  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  Besides  the 
massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and  less  violent  age, 
and,  when  fairly  estimated,  not  wholly  discreditable 
to  its  perpetrators — the  only  personal  incident  related 
of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph, 
without  any  reason  given  or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for 
the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xUi,  19, 24, 36 ;  xUii, 
23). 

These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified  in 
the  Jewish  traditions.  In  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan 
it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  lad 
Joseph.  It  b  they  who  counsel  his  being  killed,  and 
Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is  lowered  into  the  well  at 
Dothan.  (See  further  details  in  ITabricius,  Cod,  Pteudfp, 
p.  535.)  Hence  Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hos- 
tage, bis  binding  and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash 
the  strength  of  Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egy[>- 
tians  are  unable  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  is 
only  accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  his  voice  seventy  valiant  Egyptians  fall  at  his 
feet  and  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  BibL  Leg,  p.  88).  In 
the  "  Testament  of  Simeon"  his  fierceness  and  implaca- 
bility  are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies  warning 
his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such  passions 
(Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep,  p.  533-543). 

Tribk  of  SiMicoN. — The  six  sons  of  Simeon  and  the 
chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
Gen.  xlvi,  10  (in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the  name 
of  Shaul  [Saul],  is  specified  as  "  the  son  of  the  Canaan- 
itess").  Numb,  xxvi,  12-14,  and  1  Chron.  iv,  24^48.  In 
the  last  passage  (ver.  27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  -fam- 
ilv  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  "bad  not  manv 
children,  neither  did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children 
of  Judah."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  only 
with  one  famih',  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,300  fighting -men 
(Numb,  i,  23).  It  was  then  the  most  numerous  but  two, 
Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it;  but  when  the  sec- 
ond census  was  taken,  at  Shittim,  the  numbers  had 
fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes. 
IMiis  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality 
following  the  idolatry  of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  appears  to  have  taken  a  pntminent  share,  but 
there  must  have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention. 

The  connection  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied  in 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix,  5-7)  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them  may  be  thus 
rendered : 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  [uterine]  brethren, 
In^trumouts  of  violence  are  their  swords. 

Into  their  [secret]  council  come  not  my  soul ! 

UnU)  their  assembly  ioin  not  my  honor  I 
For  h)  their  wrath  thev  slew  man, 
And  in  their  pelf-will  they  hous^hed  ox. 

Curbed  be  iht-lr  wnith,  f«ir  it  [was]  fierce. 

And  their  nii^er,  for  it  [was]  cruel  1 
I  will  divide  them  in  Jiicob, 
And  scatter  them  iu  Israel. 


The  terms  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  tin|>ly  a  dose 
bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  mad  xi^^teat, 
and  continued  exploits  performed  under  th«t  bond,  sucb 
as  the  one  that  now  remains  on  record.  The  expres- 
sions of  the  closing  lines  evidently  refer  to  the  more 
advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel  after  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarchs. 
Taking  it,  therefore,  to  be  what  it  purports — an  aetosl 
prediction  by  the  individual  Jacob— it  haa  often  Uca 
pointed  out  how  differently  the  same  sentence  was  s^ 
oomplished  in  the  cases  of  the  two  tribes.  Both  wen 
*' divided"  and  "scattered."  But  the  dispersioa  of  the 
Lcvites  aroee  from  their  holding  the  poet  of  boncir  ia 
the  nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposea  of  ediKs- 
tion  and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  Ck>«n- 
try.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  doom  r^ers  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  originally  this  tribe  had  no  aepafare  al- 
lotment of  territory',  but  onlv  a  aeries  of  cities  selected 
from  the  region  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xr. 
21  sq.;  comp.with  xix,  1  sq.).  See  South  Goc^rrKH. 
The  eventual  dispersion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  sq«b» 
corrupting  element  in  the  tribe  itself,  which  tint  rs 
duced  its  numbers,  and  at  last  drove  it  from  its  slkxtcd 
seat  in  the  country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  coold  nut, 
but  because  it  would  not,  stay— and  thus  in  the  eed 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely.  The  oiio- 
appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the  blessins  of  Homs 
(Ueut.  xxxiii,  6)  may  be  explained  from  the  cimmi- 
stance  that  the  tribe  is,  in  accordance  with  the  sbi>T« 
peculiarities,  not  regarded  as  having  an  independent 
existence. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Simei^i 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on  the  snath 
side  of  the  sacred  tent.  His  associates  were  Reuben 
and  Gad — not  his  whole- brothera,  but  the  sons  of  Zilpsh. 
Leah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  tinoe  of  the 
Exode  was  Shelumiel,  son  of  Zurishaddai  (Nanih.  i,  6> 
ancestor  of  its  one  heroine,  the  intrepid  Judith.  AnKm^ 
the  spies  Simeon  was  represented  by  Shaphat,  son  uf 
Hon,  i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which,  perhaps,  like  the  *^  Ca- 
naanitess"  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the  lax 
tendencies  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy  prey  to 
the  licentious  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately  destiored  the 
permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the  division  of  the  land 
his  representative  was  Shemuel,  son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connection  between  Judah  and  Simeon  already 
mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  conquest.  Jo- 
dab  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  served  with 
the  lion's  share  of  the  land;  and  then,  the  Canaanii» 
having  been  sufiiciently  subdued  to  alk»w  the  sacnd 
tent  to  be  established  without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the 
country",  the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  among  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viiL 
1-6).    Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix, 
1).    By  this  time  Judah  had  disoovered  that  the  iiact 
allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (ver.  9),  and  also  too  much 
exfiosed  on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his  great  pow- 
ers.    To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out 
of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier, 
which  containetl  eighteen  or  nineteen  ciries,  with  their 
villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well  of  Beersbela 
(ver.  1-^;  1  Chron.  iv,  28^.    Of  these  places,  with 
the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  possessed  themselves 
(Judg.  i,  3, 17) ;  and  here  they  were  found,  doubtless  liy 
Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  iv,  3P 
During  his  wandering  life  David  must  have  been  much 
among  the  Simeonites.    In  fact,  three  of  their  cities  are 
named  in  the  list  of  (hose  to  which  he  sent  presents  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  bts 
own  private  property.    It  is  therefore  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  attended  kts 
installation  as  king  of  Hebron  shoidd  hare  bees  so 
much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes  (xii,  23-417).  IVis- 
sibly  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  event  was  takit^ 
place  in  the  heart  of  their  own  teiritorr,  at  Hebtoo. 
This,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  curious  fact  that 
the  warriors  of  Simeon  (7100}  were  more  numerous  tbas 
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Mnp  of  the  Tribe  of  Simeon. 


hn«e  of  Judab  (6800).  After  David's  remoral  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Shephatiab,  sod  of 
Uaachah  (xxvii,  16). 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  names  of  places  in 
his  tribe,  with  the  probable  modem  names.  (On  the 
>oj«ible  identifications,  see  the  Quar.  Statement  of  the 
•  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1876,  p.  23  sq.).     See  Tkibk. 


or   Baalath 
or  Balah,  or 


Vcnibbim. 

Vdiidah. 

Vdar. 

Vin. 

HrriAm. 

inid. 

iroSr. 

Vmboth. 

V^han. 

Vthach. 

Vzmon. 

)Aal. 

tajilafa, 

Bealntb. 
leer-lahHiroi. 
Jeer-shcba. 
Jercd. 
ieiH>r. 
$eth.birei,  or  Bcth- 

ieth-marcaboth. 

Jfih-pMlet  or-phelet. 

iethuel,  or  Betnnl. 

)izjoTh-jah. 

'he»»n. 

'hor-a^hau. 

>1m>iiiah. 

iilltolad. 
%11-hakkore. 
'^ii-rimiiiuu. 
S*ek. 

v'am. 


} 


Hills  •[ ^®     MaaLKH  -  AOBAS- 

y        BIMa 

Town.  /Tfur-eJ-  A  daddh  t 

do.  See  ]Iazak-ai»1)ar. 

do.  See  Em-kimmom. 

da  See  Hazob. 

do.  Tell-Arad. 

do.  Ararah. 

District  iJebel  ITAoZiV]  ? 

Town.  IDeir  Samil]  t 

da  Wad^i  Atfiehet 

do.  {TellrAkhmaryt 

do.  [Ow  Wady  e»-ShuUin\  f 

da  See  Baalath-ukeb. 

do.  See  Lkbi. 

Well.  See  Lam. 

do.  Bir  e9-Seba, 

Town.  [KhtiloMah]  ? 

Brtiok.  Wady  Oazzek  f 


\    Town.       [Sheta]^* 


Karkaa. 

Vllhige. 

Kedesh. 

(1u. 

Kinah. 

da 

Lebaoth. 

do. 

Lehi. 

do. 

Maaleh-acrabblm. 

Ascent. 

Madman  uah. 

VlliHge, 

Moladah. 

do. 

Rachel. 

do. 

Ramatb,  or  Ramoth. 

do. 

Rehoboth. 

Well. 

Rimroon. 

Town. 

Sansannah. 

do. 

Sharnhen,  or  Shilhim. 

da 

Sheba,  or  Shema. 

do. 

Siphmoth. 

do. 

Siinah. 

Well. 

Teiem,  or  Telatm. 

Town. 

Tochen. 

do. 

Tolad. 

da 

Zephatb.orZiph. 

da 

Zlklag. 

da 

•:»her. 
<crar. 
I.idaitab. 
l;«zar-:iddrtr. 
Jazar-gaddiih. 
lazar-«haal. 
layjir-Piipah,  or  Ha-) 
zar-rnaim.  / 

lazor. 

lazor-amam. 
laz^r-badnitah. 
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Uirkib. 
[Tell-Kfisei/eh]  ? 
[The7Hai[]Jt 
See  Baalaii. 
See  Bktuvl. 
See  Ahuan. 
[Um'Mzoghati^ 
iWadp  Mmaz'j* 
nW'Meraha]? 
Tdl^Hwat 
See  RiMMON. 
See  GrBAB. 


J  TeU-KhewO/ehf 

ineitAnwa^f 

Um  el-Jerar. 

See  Hazob-iiapattah. 

rOnWadjMadurabir 

[ ywrroA]  ? 

See  SflBMA. 

See  Sansaknah. 

ITat/ibeh}? 

See  Kkbioth-hkzbon. 

[Bei/tirfA]? 

See  AzMON. 

See  KxBioTH-nEZBOir. 

See  Zbphatii. 

iJebei  Biikhi}  t 

See  Zipn. 

[On  Wady  Jiirrah]  ? 

ton  Wady  Kuselb]  ? 

Ain^Hadt 


[BirAlmAtrHbi^J 
See  Kadksu. 
[On  Wady  Flkreh]  f 
See  Bbtii-i.bbaotu. 
TellLekitfohr 
HIllsaw.ofDeadSea. 
See  Bktu-makoauotu. 
Tell  Milh. 
[Makhnl]? 
See  Lkhi. 
Jtukeiba. 

Um  er'Rummamin, 
Sirwrint 
[Tell  Sheriah]  ? 
Sdvfeht 
[Kasres-Sif]? 
See  Jkbai. 
iSiidfid]  ? 
See  TEI.KM. 
See  Eltolad. 
/Rnfna  S,  of  Nakb  fs- 

[Mnsrefa]  f 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  was  prob- 
ably not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  or  compact  condition 
to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies  even  had  it  en- 
tertained them.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  inter- 
preted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any  part  with 
the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two  casual  notices  of  2 
Chron.  xv,  9  and  xxxiv,  6,  which  appear  to  imply  the 
presence  of  Simeonites  there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and 
Joffiah.  But  this  may  have  been  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chron.  iv,  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Uezekiah's  reign  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that  at 
that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remaining  in 
the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike,  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor.  This  frag- 
ment of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  more  eligible  territorj*.  The  first,  under  thir- 
teen chieftains,  leading,  doubtless,  a  large  btxly  of  fol- 
lowers, was  made  against  the  Hamites  and  the  Mehu- 
nim,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Dedawin,  "at  the  entrance  of 
Gedor  at  the  east  side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was 
smaller,  but  more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance 
of  four  chiefs  a  band  of  five  hundred  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  remnant  of  Amalek,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some  later 
pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount  Seir.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  They  smote  the  Amalekites 
and  took  possession  of  their  quarters;  and  they  were 
still  living  there  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap* 
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tivity,  or  wbenever  the  first  book  of  Chroniclea  was 
edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are 
seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  descendants 
of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in  the  sacred 
record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears  her  name  be  a 
history  or  a  historic  romance,  Judith  (q.  v.)  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  among  the 
deliverers  of  her  nation.  Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  a  Simeonitish  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man 
of  the  city,  was  a  Simeonite  (Judith  vi,  16),  and  so  was 
Alanasses,  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii,  2).  She  herself 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishaddai  (in  the  Greek 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasailai,  ver.  I),  the  head  of 
the  Simeonites  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  "  the  Lord  God  of  her  father  Simeon"  and  by 
recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner,  and  in  all 
their  details,  the  incidents  of  the  massacre  of  Shechem 
(ix,  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii,  25)  and  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Revelation  (vii,  7)  in  their  cata- 
logues of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  former  removes 
the  tribe  from  Judah  and  places  it  by  the  side  of  Ben* 
Jamin.     See  Me^  Quar,  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  p.  121. 

2.  (A.  V.  "  Shimeon.'')  An  Israelite  of  the  family 
of  Hariro  who  divorcei^.  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  3 1 ).     B.C.  458. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Joiarib  (i.  e.  Jehoiarib),  father  of 
John  and  grandfather  of  Matiathias  the  father  of  the 
Maccabee  brothers  (1  Mace  ii,  1). 

4.  The  son  of  Judah  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  ma- 
ternal genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii,  80).  B.C.  cir. 
886.  Ue  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Maaseiah 
the  son  of  Adaiah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  him 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he  saw,  and 
knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii,  25-35).  KC.  6.  The  circum- 
stance is  interesting  as  evincing  the  expectations  which 
were  then  entertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it  con- 
veved  in  favor  of  Jesus  from  one  who  was  known  to 
have  received  the  divine  promise  that  he  should  "not 
taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord^s  Christ." 

In  the  Apocryphal  gospel  of  Nioodemus,  Simeon  is 
called  a  high -priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  Charinus 
and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two  sons  of  Simeon, 
who  rose  from  the  grave  after  Christ's  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxvii,  58)  and  related  their  story  to  Annas,  Cai- 
aphas,  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  and  Gamaliel. 

Kabban  Simon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  13  (Otho,  Lexicon  Rabb, 
p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee  at  whose 
feet  Paul  was  brought  up  (Acts  xxii,  3).  A  Jewish 
writer  specially  notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is 
preserved  in  the  Mishna  (Lightfoot,  Hora  fid),  Luke 
ii,  25).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux, 
Connection,  anno  87,  Michaelis)  or  bis  grandson  (Schdtt- 
gen,  HorcB  Ueb.  Luke  ii,  25)  of  the  same  name  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  Luke.  In  favor  of  the  identity  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  name,  residence,  time  of  life,  and  gener- 
al character  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  the  re- 
markable silence  of  the  Mishna  and  the  counsel  given 
by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v,  38)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  the  rabban  to- 
wards Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
these  facts  fall  far  short  of  historical  proof,  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews; 
that  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  celebrated 
a  character  as  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  merely 
as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem ;"  and  that  his  son  Gamaliel, 
after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Pharisee.    The  question  is 


discussed  in  Witsius,  MttctUanea  Sacra,  i,  21,  14-1^ 
See  also  Wolf,  Cura  PhUologica  at  Luke  ii,  25 :  lad 
BibL  //ebr,  ii,  682.     See  Simon  bex-Hilljcl. 

6.  A  form  (Acts  xv,  14;  also  2  Pec  i,  2  in  seme 
MSS.)  of  the  name  of  Simon  Peter  (q.  v.). 

7.  The  proper  name  (Acts  xiii,  1)  <^  Niger  (q.T.), 
an  eminent  Christian  at  Antioch. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  an  English  chroiik]cT,taiigkt 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  afkerwaids  was  pratentor 
in  the  cathedral  at  Durham.  We  owe  to  him  a  UiHo- 
ria  de  GetHs  Regum  Anghrujn,  from  616  to  1129,  ctie- 
tinucd  down  to  1156  by  John  of  Hexham,  and  ioseited 
in  the  Aw^ioama  Hi^oria  Scriptorts  X  of  Twradeo 
(Lond.  1652,  foL).  It  is  mostly  a  literal  nproduc^oa 
of  the  Chrtmides  of  Florence  of  Woroeater,  wbo  died  ia 
1118.  Simeon  is  likewise  the  author  of  a  fetter  Ik 
Arckiepigcopis  Eboraci;  and  he  has  given  mider  his 
own  name,  without  any  addition  to  the  work,  aooUicr 
production,  ffisioria  de  Dundmensi  Ecckma,  piioted  in 
Twysden's  edition,  but  which  altogether  beloci^  as  $ei> 
den  has  shown,  to  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  who  died 
in  1 1 1 5.  Simeon  died  after  1 130.  See  Wright,  Biogr, 
Britcaau  Literaria,  voL  i. — Hoefer,  Now*  Miog.  GUi' 
rale,  s.  v. 

Simeon  op  PoijOTzk,  a  Russian  monk,  poet,  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Polotzk  in  I628,aihi 
was  brought  up  b}'  strangers;  but  after  the  captaie  o( 
Smolensk  he  was  called  by  the  czar  Alexis  to  educate 
his  oldest  son,  and  thus  introduced  a  iitexarv  taate  u 
the  Kremlin.  Ue  composed  dramas  which  were  sfK 
preciated  chiefly  by  Sophia,  the  intelUgeot  vmitt  cf 
Peter  I.  When  the  emperor  Theodore  ascended  tbr 
throne  (1676),  his  preceptor  obtained  penniasioii  to  es- 
tablish a  press  in  connection  with  the  palace.  Ue  oob- 
ceived  the  design  of  reforming  the  Charcfa.  Being 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  Roman  Catbolic  tea- 
dencies,  he  was  protected  by  his  pupil  from  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Muscovite  patriarch.  We  one  u.* 
Simeon  several  religious  and  poetical  treatiaea,  bat  xht 
greater  part  of  his  works  remain  buried  in  the  libraries 
of  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  He  died  at  Moaoow,  As^ 
25, 1680.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genh-ale,  a.  r. 

Simeon,  SL,  sumamed  Sttlites  (from  orrXot.  n 
piUar)y  an  early  anchoret,  was  bom  about  390  at  Sissa, 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.     He  was  the  k« 
of  a  shepherd,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  himself 
till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  enta«d  a  TamueAtry 
where  several  brethren  consecrated  themselves  escuriy 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Living  amoi^ 
austere  devotees,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  the  rigw  of 
his  mortifications,  so  that  the  superior,  fearful  of  bis 
example,  at  last  dismissed  him.     After  spending  thzve 
years  in  solitude  on  Mt.  Selenisissa,  where  he  is  said  ia 
have  passed  forty  days  without  eating,  a  feat  which  be 
re-enacted  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  betook  hjB»> 
self  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Syria,  and  there  matie 
for  himself  a  sort  of  shelter  with  stones  piled  on  each 
other.     In  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  for  the  c«e 
of  their  maladies,  he  contrived,  about  the  year  4^  t<* 
establish  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  colomn,  whick 
he  raised  first  from  six  to  twelve,  and  at  length  to 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.    Its  nsy 
mit  was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  was  sammndnl 
with  a  balustrade  of  sufficient  height.     It  was  impoas- 
ble  to  lie  down  upon  it,  and  Simeon  there  maintmoed 
his  abode  day  and  night.    A  mode  of  life  to  exti3«^ 
dinary  was,  in  general,  regarded  as  a  piece  of  exinivs- 
finance  and  vanity,  bat  by  many  as  a  mark  of  nnasBsl 
holiness.     From  his  aerial  retreat  the  ascetic  gave  hi4 
instructions  to  the  people  who  resorted  thither,  and  beid 
public  consultations.     Three  C!hristian  empeiors^— IV- 
odosius  the  Younger,  Marcion,  and  Leo— -came  to  see 
him.    His  Ufe  was  compared  to  that  of  angels— oier- 
ing  up  prayers  for  men  from  his  elevation  and  briapnf 
down  graces  on  them.    His  neck  was  kMded  with  in 
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iron  chain.    In  prating  he  bent  his  body  so  that  his 
forehead  almoet  touched  his  feet.     He  took  only  one 
scanty  meal  a  week  and  fasted  throughout  the  season 
'if  Lent.     He  uttered  prophecies  and  wrought  an  abun- 
dance of  miracles.     Simeon's  fame  bees  me  immense. 
I'il^rims  from  distant  lands,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even 
Britain,  flocked  to  see  him.    Little  figures  of  him  were, 
during  his  own  lifecime,  set  up  in  the  workshops  of 
Konne  as  charms  against  evil.    He  corresponded  with 
biithitps  and  emperors,  and  influenced  the  policy  both 
of  Church  and  Sute.     By  his  life  and  his  exhortations 
he  converted  multitudes  of  Saracens  and  other  nomads 
of  the  desert.     Some  time  after  he  had  adopted  his  pe- 
culiar manner  of  life,  some  neighboring  monks  sent  to 
ask  why  he  was  not  content  with  such  fashions  of  ho- 
liness as  had  sufficed  for  the  saints  of  earlier  days. 
The  messenger  was  charged  to  bid  him  leave  his  pil- 
lar, and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  pull  him  down  by  force. 
But  Simeon,  on  hearing  the  order,  put  forth  one  of  his 
feet  as  if  to  descend;  and  the  messenger,  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  acknowledged  this  obedience  as  a  proof 
chat  the  Stylite*s  mode  of  life  was  approved  by  God, 
auid  desired  him  to  continue  in  it.    At  length  the  dev- 
il appeared  to  Simeon  in  the  form  of  the  Saviour  and 
invited  him  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
cherubim.    Simeon  put  out  his  foot  to  enter  the  chari- 
ot, when  the  tempter  vanished,  and,  in  punishment  of 
his  presumption,  left  him  with  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh, 
which,  for  the  remaining  year  of  hu  life,  obliged  him 
to  support  himself  on  one  leg.     He  died  Sept.  1,  460. 
liis  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  to  Anti- 
och,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  requested  that  it 
might  be  given  to  them  as  a  defence  for  their  city  in- 
ntead  of  the  walls  which  thev  had  lost.    The  Latins 
celebrate  Simeon's  festival  on  Jan.  5.     There  exists 
fn>na  him  a  T^etter  addressed  to  Theodosius  the  Younger 
to  induce  him  to  retuni  to  the  Jews  their  synagogues ; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  BibUoth,  OrvniaUs  of  Aascmani. 
There  is  also  found  in  vol.  vii  of  the  BibL  Mar,  Pa- 
trum  a  homily,  Dt  Morle  A  ssidue  Cogitanda,  which  is 
variouslv  attributed  to  St.  Simeon,  to  St.  Macarius  of 
Kgypt,  to  St.  Ephrem,  and  to  Theophetus  of  Alexandria. 
See  Hoefer,  Aoiie.  Biog.  Oeniraief  s.  v.     See  Stylites. 
A  disciple  of  Simeon  by  the  name  of  Daniel  succeed- 
ed to  his  reputation  for  sanctity  and  to  bis  mode  of 
life,  which  he  maintained  for  thirty-three  years  in  the 
still  more  trying  climate  of  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
about  four  miles  from  Constantinople.     The  marvels  of 
I>anierii  career  are  still  more  startling.     Sometimes  he 
was  almost  blown  by  the  storms  from  the  top  of  his 
pillar.    At  times  for  days  together  he  was  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.     How  he  sustained  life,  what  nourish- 
ment he  took,  was  a  mystery  to  his  disciples.     The 
emperor  at  length  insisted  on  a  covering  being  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  Daniel  survived  till  the 
year  494.    See  Daniel  thk  Stylite. 

See  Theodoret,  His/,  AscdicOf  c.  26 ',  Geilller,  Hi^,  da 
AuteyrsJSacres^xYj^9\  /I  eta  AScxnc/orum,  Jan. ;  Mnra- 
tori.  Aria  Martyrum  Orimf,  {1700)  \  Rrebs,  De  Stylifis 
(Lips.  17d3) ;  Uhlemann, SimeOt der Furtt St^ita  (Leips. 
1{M6).     See  PiLUkR  Saints. 

Simeon,  archbishop  op  Thessalonica  in  the  14th 
and  15ih  centuries,  and  author  of  a  number  of  works 
which  are  still  extant,  was  a  pronounced  advocate  of 
monasticism,  a  patriot,  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Latin  Chureh,  against  which  he  directed  his  most 
notable  work,  Kard  AipitnutVt  etc  (Jassy,  1683,  and 
abridged  in  R.  Simon*s  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  de  M, 
Iht'Pin^  p.  409  sq.),  and  his  De  Dicino  Templo,  etc  (see 
Leon  AlUtii  fJe  Sitru  Scriptis  Diatriba  [Par.  1664],  p. 
185-192).  Extracts  are  given  in  Jac  Gear,  Ktwholo- 
ffium  Grtecarum  (Par.  1647),  and  by  Morinus,  Gessner, 
and  Possevin  {De  Simeon,  Scriptis,  p.  198  ^  comp.  BibL 
Max,  Patrumj  xxii,  768  sq.).  A  number  of  additional 
writings  from  his  pen  are  mentioned  in  Allatius,  among 
them  several  hymns.  He  conducted  a  valiant  defence 
of  Thessalonica  against  the  Turks,  and  died  in  A.D. 


1480,  about  six  months  before  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  Amurath  H.  See  Allatii  De  Ecdea,  Occident,  atque 
Orient,  Perpetua  Consentione  Libri  Tree  (CoL  Agripp. 
1648),  lib.  ii,  c  18,  No.  13,  p.  862  sq.;  Gass,  Mjfstik  d 
Nihdaus  Cabasila*  vom  LHten  in  Christo  (Greifswald, 
1849),  p.  157  sq. — Herzog,  Real^Eneyklop,  s.  v. 

Simeon,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Reading,  Sept.  24,  1759,  and  was  eiducated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1788,  which  he  held  un- 
til his  death,  in  1886.  As  a  preacher,  Simeon  was  dis- 
tinguished for  an  impassioned  evangelicanism  in  lan- 
guage, sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  bit- 
ter opposition ;  but  he  eyentually  became  the  centre  of 
evangelical  influence.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Low -Church  party.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  Harm  HondUHcm,  or  Ditcourtes  (skeleton) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures  (1819-20, 11  vols.  8vo;  Ap- 
pendix, 1828,  6  vols.  8vo).  The  entire  works  of  Sim- 
eon, including  Claude*s  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon^  were  published  in  21  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1840). 
Claudis  Essay,  with  notes,  etc.,  and  100  skeletons  of 
Sermons,  etc,  were  published  in  London  in  1853  (12mo). 
For  the  copyright  of  his  works  he  received  £5000,  of 
which  Mr.  Simeon  appropriated  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  £1000  to 
the  London  Clerical  Education  Society,  £1000  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  £210  to  the  binding  of 
twenty  large-paper  copies  presented  to  dignitaries  and 
libraries.  This  series  is  now  published  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn  (London),  who  issued  a  new  edition  of  Simeon*s 
select  works  in  1854,  2  vols.  82mo.  See  RecoHections 
of  the  Conoersation  Parlies  of  the  Rev,  C.  Simeon,  etc 
(1862,  8vo);  London  Reader,  1863,  i,  87;  1864,  ii,  295; 
Cams,  Memoirs  of  Simeon  (1847, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1847, 8vo). 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Darling,  Cydop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Simeon  MetaphraeteB  was  bom  of  noble  par- 
ents at  Constantinople  in  the  10th  century.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  very 
high  trust  under  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  and 
his  son  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  It  is  said  that 
being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Cyprus,  a  contrary  wind 
earned  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Paphos.  There  he  met 
an  anchoret,  who  advised  him  to  write  the  life  of  The- 
octista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos,  and  he  gradually  ex- 
tended his  work  so  that  it  included  the  lives  of  120 
saints.  He  died  in  976  or  977.  His  120  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  translatfoiis  in  Suriusj 
the  Greek  is  not  extant.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Sim'eonite  (Heb.  collect  with  the  art  hash-Shi- 
numi',  '^^^y^a'^T^ ;  Sept.  Zvfuitfv),  a  patronymic  desig- 
nation of  the  descendants  of  Simeon  (Numb,  xxv,  14 ; 
xxvi,  14;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  16). 

Similitude  (r^sn,  a  physical  resemblance,  2 
Chron.  iv,  S\  Dan.  x,  16;  H'^psr),  a  pattern,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  cxliv,  12;  nanisn,  a  shape.  Numb,  zii,  8;  Deut  iv, 
12,  15,  16;  dfuuonfc,  bfuUmpa,  ofioiWiC)  similarity  in 
general).  The  word  is  now  chief!}'  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  a  form  of  speech  including  the  simple  metaphor, 
or  the  extended  comparison  of  various  kinds,  especially 
the  two  following  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  A  Uegory,  a  figure  of  speech,  has  been  defined 
by  bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  as 
"a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
cite the  representation  of  another  thing ;"  the  first  rep- 
resentation being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
or  being  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  alle- 
gory has  been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  length- 
ened or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  metaphor  as  parable  to  aimile.    But  the  two  fignzea 
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are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  metaphor,  or  succession 
of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an  alief^ry,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  allegory  differs  from  that  of  metaphor  in 
having  to  do  not  with  words,  but  things.  In  every  alle- 
gory there  is  a  twofold  sense — the  imme<iiate  <  r  historic, 
which  is  undersuiod  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the 
words.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  things  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  real.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv,  24,  where  the 
apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  histor- 
ical narrative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah;  not  treating  that 
narrative  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the 
principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of  the  prod- 
igal son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv,  11-32).  In  mixed  al- 
legory the  allegorical  narrative  either  contains  some 
hint  of  its  application,  as  Psa.  Ixxx,  or  the  allegory  and 
its  interpretation  are  combined,  as  in  John  xv,  1-8;  but 
this  last  passage  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  example  of  a 
metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the  allegor}' 
is  laid  down  by  dean  Trench  {On  the  ParableSy  ch.  i)  as 
one  of  form  rather  than  of  essence.  "  In  the  allegory," 
he  says,  "  there  is  an  interpretation  of  the  thing  signi- 
fying and  the  thing  signified,  the  qualities  and  proper- 
ties of  the  first  being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two 
thus  blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the  para- 
ble. According  to  this,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure 
allegory  as  above  defined.     See  Allegory. 

2.  The  Parablef  as  a  form  of  teaching,  differs  from 
the  Fable,  (1)  in  excluding  brute  or  inanimate  creatures 
passing  out  of  tlie  laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking 
or  acting  like  men;  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  signifi- 
cance. It  differs,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  attri- 
butes, appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief. 
It  differs  from  the  Allegory  in  that  the  latter,  with  its 
direct  personification  of  ideas  or  attributes,  and  the 
names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no  com- 
parison. The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  appear,  as 
in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character  and  costume.  The 
allegory  is  self-interpreting.  The  parable  demands  at^ 
tention,  insight^  sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It 
differs,  lastly,  from  the  Proverb  in  that  it  must  include 
a  similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert-, 
without  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalization  of  expe- 
rience. So  far  as  proverbs  go  beyond  this,  and  state 
what  they  affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  condensed  parables,  and  parables  as  expanded 
proverbs  (comp.  Trench  an  Parables^  ch.  i ;  and  Grotius 
on  Matt.  xiii). — Smith.     See  Parable. 

Sixnlai,  Rabbi,  a  famous  Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century,  is  known  as  the  first  who  reduced  all  laws  of 
Judaism  to  certain  principles.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talmud  Babyl.  Maccoth,  foL  23,  col.  2  sq. :  <'  R.  Simla! 
said  that  Moses  was  instructed  to  give  618  injunctions 
to  the  people,  viz.  365  precepts  of  omission,  correspond- 
ing to  the  days  of  the  solar  year,  and  248  precepts  of 
commission,  corresponding  to  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man body.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven  in  the 
fifteenth  Psalm :  '  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle, who  shall  dwell  on  thy  holy  hill?  He  that  walk- 
eth  uprightly,'  etc.  The  prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them 
to  six  (xxxiii,  15):  'He  that  walketh  righteously,'  etc 
The  prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three  (vi,  8): 
*•  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?' 
Isaiah,  once  more,  reduced  them  to  two  (Ivi,  1) :  '  Keep 
ye  judgment  and  do  justice.'    Amos  reduced  them  all 


to  one  (v,  4) :  *  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live-'  But  k«t 
it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  God  could  be  fooid 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  whole  law  onlv,  Habakkok  »! 
(ii,  4) :  '  The  just  shaU  live  by  his  faith.'  **  Rabin  ;^»- 
la!  also  acquired  fame  for  his  virulent  oppoaauna  t^ 
Christianity.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  appsr- 
ent  probability,  that  he  had  been  cfaiefly-  engaged  a 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  wbo  spent  eorr- 
siderable  time  in  Palestine,  and,  as  is  well  known,  m- 
troduced  into  the  Church  a  kind  of  Hai^die  exegeu. 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Christian  troth  wai 
placed  at  disadvantage  when  made  to  depend  <ia  iso- 
lated portions  or  texta,  and  defended  by  exegedcsl  vaet- 
ties  and  subtleties,  instead  of  resting  mi  the  geooal 
scope  aud  bearing  of  the  Old-Test,  teaching,  and  ce 
whole  passages,  taken  in  their  breadth  and  fuloess.  m 
the  individual  exponents  of  general  and  weU-asoataioed 
principles.  However,  Hagadic  studies  aometiises  led 
to  a  spirit  of  zealous  inquiry,  and  to  frequent  caatp*- 
versies  between  Christians  and  Jews.  An  instance  vi 
these  has,  among  others,  been  recorded  by  Jemoe 
{Qumit,  m  Genesin)  in  a  discussion  between  Jason,  a 
converted  Jew,  and  bis  friend  Papiscua.  In  tbe  Tsl- 
mud.  Jems.  Berachothy  ix,  11  d,  12  a,  and  Gmffis  BtA- 
6a,  c  viii,  we  still  find  some  of  those  coofiorefsal 
points  disputed  by  Simlal.  See  Griitz,  Ge»A^  d.  Jwit%, 
iv,  265  sq. ;  Edersheini,  Hitt,  of  the  Jewish  AA/»oe.  pk. 
517;  BMck,  Vie  Getch,  deajiULVoUxs  (Liasa,  1878 »,  p, 
207;  Cassel,  Ijehrbuch  der  fidisehen  GegckiekU  a.  Life- 
ratur  (Leipsic,  1879),  p.  182.     (a  P.) 

Simler,  Johann  Jakob,  a  descendant  of  the  f<4- 
lowing,  was  born  in  1716  and  died  in  17^  He  was  iu- 
spector  of  the  seminary  at  Zurich,  and  left  at  hia  death  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  historical  documents  relstiiii; 
largely  to  events  connected  with  the  Refomiatian.  I: 
includes  many  letters  by  the  various  RefonDers.  thoa<;h 
often  they  are  only  copies,  and  it  ranks  as  an  c^naiKbt 
of  the  town-librarv  of  Zurich.  A  work  entitled  Stism- 
luHffen  alter  u.  neuer  Urhmden  zur  £eUmckftn^  «/r<' 
Kirchei^schichte,  vomekml.  d.  SckweizerlanJes  (Zurich, 
1757  sq.)  is  from  his  pen. — Herzog,  Real-EmytlnjK  &.T. 

Bimler,  Josias,  a  prominent  Swiss  tbenfegisL 
was  bom  Nov.  6,  1580,  at  Cappel,  near  Zurich,  beii^ 
the  son  of  a  prior  who  had  quitted  tbe  oonveni  there 
and  married.     Young  Simler  had  applied  himself  witk 
success  to  belles-lettres,  the  sciences,  and  theology,  de- 
voting several  years  to  visiting  the  principal  scboitb  ci 
Germany ;  and  on  his  return  to  Zurich  in  1549,  be  first 
assisted  Conrad  Gessner  in  the  chair  of  matheaiatica,aBil 
afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  exposition  of  tbe  New 
Test  (1552)  in  tbe  capacity  of  deacon  in  the  Chorch 
of  St.  Peter.     In  1563  he  succeeded  Bibliander  (q.  v.> 
and  Vermigli  in  the  theological  chair  at  Zurich,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  an  immense  literacy  acdrity. 
in  addition  to  a  faithful  performance  of  tbe  duties  of  hh 
office.     He  was  twice  married,  and  left  by  his  seooDi 
wife  four  children.    Though  greatly  afflicted  with  goat 
he  possessed  an  exceedingly  amiable  disposation,  and 
was  fond  of  society,  given  to  hospitality,  and  beneri- 
lent.     He  died  of  gout,  July  2,  1576.     His  life  was 
written  by  his  colleague  Stucki,  of  Zurich  (1577).  aad 
his  writings  are  catalogued  in  Gessneri  BMiotkeca,  i 
plified  by  Frisium  (Zurich,  1583).     Letters 
to  him  from  Hungary  may  be  found  in  MisceO.  Ti^sr. 
ii,  213  sq.,  and  in  the  Zuridt  Letfert  of  the  Parker  S»- 
ety.     0>mp.  also  Trechsel,  Antitrutiiarier^  ii,  377  sc^ 
Simler's  works  deal  with  astronomy,  gec^rapby,  histo- 
ry, biography,  and  statistics,  no  less  than  with  theoKigy. 
He  republished  Gessner's  BibUotheea  VnicersaH$  in  as 
abridged  but  much  improved  form  (15od  and  1574;. 
His  RtpubL  Uehetiorum  was  tranalated  into  three  laa- 
guages,  and  passed  through  twenty-nine  cdirionsL    In 
theology  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  defence  of  tbe  dM> 
trine  of  Christ's  twofold  nature.    We  mention,  JBes^^a^ 
sio  ad  MaUdiciim  Frandsei  Sfaneari  ,  ,  ,  de  TrvAifi' 
^  Mediatore  Nostro  JeMU  Christo  (1553): — De  ^4er» 
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Jki  Filio  Dommo  H  Servatort  Nostra  Jetu  Ckritto  et  de 
Hpintu  Sanelo,  etc.  (1568):— J  M«rfto  Ortkod.  Dadr,  de 
Jfuaims  Naturia  Chritti,  etc  (1575) : — Scripta  Veterum, 
de  Una  Permna  a  Duabua  Naturia  Chritti,  etc  (1571). 
The  CvmmentarU  in  Exodum  was  published  after  his 
d«aih,  in  1684.  The  Confudo  Helvetica  of  1556,  by 
BuUinger,  has  a  preface  by  Simler.  See  Herzog,  Realr 
Emcykiop,  a.  v.;  Uoefer,  Nottv,  Biog,  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Simmons,  George  Frederick,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1814.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Latin  school  in  that  city, 
entered  Harrard  University  in  1828,  and  graduated  in 
1832.  On  leaving  college  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  bmily  of  David  Sears,  Longwood,  Me.  The  next 
year  he  accompanied  his  family  to  Europe,  and  return- 
ing in  July,  1835,  entered  the  divinity  school  at  (Cam- 
bridge, where  he  completed  his  course  in  1888.  He 
was  ordained  evangelist,  Oct.  9,  1888,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Mobile  and  commenced  his  ministry.  He 
only  remained  there  until  1840,  being  obliged  to  fly  be- 
cauiie  of  his  protest  against  slavery.  In  April,  1841,  he 
began  to  preach  regularly  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  was 
installed  as  minister  in  that  town  in  November  follow- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1848,  having  resigned  his  charge, 
he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Berlin  to  still  further 
study  theology.  He  returned  in  October,  1845,  and 
preached  in  several  pulpits,  till  February,  1848,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Springfield, 
lately  vacated  by  Dr.  Peabody.  He  was  dismissed 
from  this  church  because  of  his  sympathy  with  George 
Thompson,  the  English  abolition  lecturer,  and  retired 
to  Ooncord,  Mass.  In  November,  1858,  he  b^an  to 
supply  a  church  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  was  installed  as 
its  pastor,  January,  1864.  He  died  of  hasty  consump- 
tion, Sept.  5, 1855.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  pub- 
lieatioos :  Who  was  Jesus  Christ?  (1839)  :—The  Trinity; 
its  Scripture^  Formalism,  etc : — a  l^ecture  (Springfield, 
1849) :— Sermons  (1840,  1851,  1854)  :—A  Letter  to  the 
So-called  Boston  Churches  (1846).  A  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons was  printed  in  1855.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  554. 

Simmons,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hancock  County,  Ga., 
Nov.  6,  1791.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  united  with 
the  Church,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  into  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  After  four  or  five  years  he  lo- 
cated, the  better  to  provide  for  his  family ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  labor.  He  organized  societies,  and  even 
erected  a  church  at  his  own  expense.  In  1847  Mr. 
Simmons  was  readmitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference, 
and  again  entered  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  min- 
istry, until  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation. 
This  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  in  Upson 
County,  Ga.,  Dec.  12,  1865.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferencesj  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  24. 

Simmons,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jackson  County, 
Ga.,  in  1806.  In  1830  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the 
Geor^a  Conference,  and  labored  thirty-eight  years,  most 
of  the  time  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in  1868.  See 
Minutes  of  Amu  Conf  ofM,  E.  Ch,,  South,  1869,  p.  319. 

Simmons,  Perry  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Macon  County,  Tenn., 
Dec.  1, 1833,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  1854,  removed 
to  Missouri  in  1861,  and  in  1868  united  with  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  He  was  superannuated  in  1870,  and 
located  at  his  own  request  in  1872.  In  1875  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  conference,  but  died,  near  Lancaster, 
Schuyler  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1 876.  See  Minutes  of  A  tamal 
Conferences,  1876,  p.  77, 

Simmons,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  June 
24,  1798,  and  removed  with  his  parents  the  next  year 
to  Ohio.  He  was  converted  in  1816,  licensed  to  preach 
July  17, 1820,  and  received  on  trial  the  same  year  bv 
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the  Ohio  Conference.  In  his  early  ministry  he  trav- 
elled over  extensive  territory;  and  in  1825,  besides  be- 
ing pastor  of  the  church  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  be  served  as 
presiding  elder  of  a  district  including  the  whole  of  that 
state  and  a  part  of  Northern  Ohio.  His  relation  to  his 
conference,  during  fifty-four  years,  was  always  effective. 
He  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  for  a 
number  of  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  6, 1874. 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Xenia  0>llege.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  102. 

Simmons,  William  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
24, 1818,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hav- 
ing received  a  good  education,  and  having  served  as  a 
supply  for  two  years,  he  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference on  trial,  June,  1889.  He  was  ordained  deacon, 
June  13, 1841 ;  and  elder,  June  11,  1843.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  Hopeville,  Providence  Conference,  where 
he  died,  Jan.  4,  1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer^ 
ences,  1867,  p.  102. 

Simd&,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  god  of  the 
river  Simois,  which  joins  the  Scamander,  or  Xanthus,  in 
the  plain  of  Troy.  He  was  the  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Astyoche  and  Hieromneme. 

Simon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates  who  attempted  to  enidave  the  youthful 
Bacchus  and  were  by  him  turned  into  dolphins. 

Simmon  (ZifianOi  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  history  in  the  post  -  Babylonian  period.  We 
here  present  those  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  New 
Test.,  and  Joseph  us.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  un- 
common, or  whether  it  was  a  contraction  of  the  He- 
brew Shimetm,  i.  e.  Simeon.  That  the  two  names  were 
r^arded  as  identical  appears  from  1  Mace,  ii,  65. 

1.  Simon  ChosamwEus,  a  name  that  erroneously  ap- 
pears in  1  Esdr.  ix,  32,  in  place  of  the  four  names  "  Shim- 
eon,  Benjamin,  Malluch,  and  Shemariah*'  of  the  He- 
brew text  (Ezra  x,  31, 32).  ^  Chosamseus*^  is  apparent- 
ly formed  by  combining  the  last  letter  of  Malluch  with 
the  first  part  of  the  following  name,  Shemariah. 

2.  Second  son  of  Mattathias  and  last  survivor  of  the 
Maccabsean  brothers     See  Maocabbk,  4. 

3.  Son  of  Onias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (B.C.  302-203),  being  himself  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Eleazar,  although  he  left  a  son  also  calletl 
Onias  (Joeephus,  A  ni.  xii,  2, 5 ;  4, 1, 10).  He  is  gener- 
ally called  "  Simon  the  Just.*'  See  the  following  article, 
No.  6.  He  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  son  of  Onias 
the  high-priest  ((cpct^c  ^  M^'yac),  whose  eulog}'  closes 
the  **  praise  of  famous  men"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (ch.  iv).  See  Ecx^lksiasticus.  Fritzsche,  whose 
edition  of  Ecclesiasticus  {Exeg,  Handb.)  appeared  in 
1860,  maintains  the  common  view  that  the  reference  is 
to  Simon  II,  but  without  bringing  forward  any  new 
arguments  to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  under- 
rates the  importance  of  Simon  I  (the  Just).  Without 
laying  umlue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attached 
to  ihis  name  (Herzfeld.  Gesch,  Isr.  i,  195),  it  is  evident 
that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  regarded  as  closing 
a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  last  teacher  of  "  the 
great  synagogue."  Yet  there  is,  in  fact,  a  doubt  to 
which  Simon  the  title  "  the  Just"  was  given.  Herz- 
feld (i,  377,  378)  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  be- 
longs to  Simon  II,  and  n(»t  to  Simon  I,  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  by  Jost  {Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  i,  95).  The  later 
Hebrew  authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should 
be  settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory'  and  confused 
(Jost,  p.  1 10,  etc) ;  and  it  appears  belter  to  adhere  to  the 
express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies  Simon  I 
with  Simon  the  Just  (^Ant,  xii,  2, 4,  etc.),  than  to  follow 
the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are  notoriously  untrust- 
worthy in  chronology.  The  legends  are  connected  with 
the  title,  and  Herzfeld  and  Jost  both  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  reference  in  Ecclesiasticus  is  to  Simon  known 
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A8  '*  the  Jost,"  though  they  beliere  this  to  be  Simon  11 
(comp.  for  the  Jewi^  anecdotes,  Raphall,  Bist,  ofJewa^ 
1,115^124;  Prideauz,  Coftnecfion,  ii,  1).— ^mith. 

4.  "A  governor  of  the  Temple"  in  the  time  of  Selea- 
cos  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Heliodo- 
rus  (2  Mace,  iii,  4,  etc.).  B.C.  175.  After  this  attempt 
failed,  through  the  interference  of  the  high-priest  Onias, 
Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy  (ir,  1,  2),  and  a 
bloody  feud  arose  between  their  two  parties  (ver.  8). 
Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but  nothing  is  knovm  as  to 
the 'result  or  the  later  history  of  Simon.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  office  which 
he  held  {vpoaraniQ  rov  hpov,  iii,  4).  Various  in- 
terpretations are  given  by  Grimm  {Ex^.  Bandb,  ad 
loc).  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon 
is  said  to  have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin"  ( ver. 
8),  while  the  earlier  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (6 
f^yovfiivoQ  oIkov  tov  dcov  [cvpiov],  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  2 
Cbron.  xxxi,  18 ;  Jer.  xx,  1)  seems  to  have  been  always 
a  priest,  and  the  "  captain  of  the  Temple"  (orparriyoq 
TOV  ispoVf  Luke  xxii,  4,  with  Lightfoot's  note ;  Acts  iv, 
1 ;  V,  24,  26)  and  the  keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  12)  must  have  been  at  least 
Levites.  Herzfeld  {Gesch.  Isr.  i,  218)  conjectures  that 
Benjamin  is  an  error  for  Minjamin^  the  head  of  a  priest^ 
ly  house  (Neh.  xii,  5, 17).  In  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping  high- 
priest^  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Simon  (2  Mace, 
iv,  28),  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given  that  he 
was  not  of  priestly  descent.  At  the  same  time,  the  cor- 
ruption (if  it  exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  Greek  text,  for  "tribe"  (^vX^)  could  not  be  used 
for  "  family"  (oUoq).  The  various  reading  dyopavoftiac 
(  "  regulation  of  the  market" )  for  vapavofiias  (  "  dis- 
order," iii,  4),  which  seems  to  be  certainly  correct, 
points  to  some  office  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  the  sacrifices;  and  probably  Simon  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in 
the  context)  had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them 
(ver.  8).  In  this  case  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  a 
Benjamite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  king,  even 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Temple  service. — 
Smith. 

5.  A  resident  of  Jerusalem,  son  of  Boethns,  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  person  of  considerable  note,  whose 
daughter  Herod  the  Great  married,  having  first  raised 
her  father's  family  to  sufficient  distinction  by  putting 
him  into  the  high-priesthood  in  place  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Phabet  (Joseph us.  Ant,  xv,  9,  8).  B.C.  28.  The 
woman  having  become  involved  in  the  domestic  con- 
spiracies of  his  later  reign,  he  divorced  her,  and  dis- 
placed her  father  in  the  pontificate  by  Mattathias  the 
son  of  Theophilus  {ibicL  xvii,  4, 2).    B.C  5.    See  Hioh- 

PRIB8T. 

6.  A  slave  of  Herod  who  usurped  royalty  and  com- 
mitted many  atrocities  till  he  was  overcome  and  be- 
headed by  Gratus  (Joseph us,  A  nL  xvii,  10, 6).     B.C.  4. 

7.  A  prophet  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  who  interpreted 
Archelaus's  dream  of  the  end  of  his  reign  (Josephus,  A  ni. 
xvii,  18,8).    A.D.  6. 

8.  The  father  of  Judas  (q.  v.)  Iscariot  (John  vi,  71 ; 
xii,  4;  xiii,  2,  26).    A.D.  ante  27. 

9.  One  of  the  apostles,  usually  designated  Simon  Pe- 
ter (q.  v.).  ' 

10.  Another  of  the  apostles,  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  as  "  the  Canaanite,"  or  rather  Cananite  (Matt. 
X,  4;  Mark  iii,  18),  otherwise  described  as  Simon  Ze- 
loiea  (Luke  vi,  15;  Acts  i,  13).  A.D.  27.  The  latter 
term  (^i^Xct^nyc)?  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  theChaldee  term  (IKS!)?)  preserved 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Kavav/n^c,  as  in  text,  recept,,  or 
Kavavaio^i  as  in  the  Vulg.,  CanamsuSf  and  in  the  best 
modem  editions).  Each  of  these  equally  points  out 
Simon  as  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  Zealots,  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic 


rituaL  The  supposed  references  to  CarnMW  (A.  V.)  &  to 
Cana  (Luther's  vereion)  are  equally  ^rfoDeooa.  See 
Canaanitb.  Tlie  term  Kavovinic  appean  Co  han 
survived  the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of  Siaoa 
{Const,  Apott,  vi,  14 ;  viii,  27).  He  has  been  frequndv 
identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of  Jesns,  ahhongh 
Eusebius  (H,  E.  iii,  11)  deftiy  distiogaishes  betveca 
the  apostles  and  the  relations  of  Jesos.  It  ia  ks  likdj 
that  be  was  identical  with  Symeon,  tbe  aecood  bulMp 
of  Jerusalem,  as  stated  by  Sophronius  O^pp-  ad  Bierm, 
CatcU,).  Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  (kmbt- 
ful  authority  of  the  Pseudo-Dorothens  and  of  Nicepborai 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyreney  and  Mauri- 
tania (Burton,  Lectures,  i,  333,  note),  and,  on  the  eq:^ 
ly  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotation  pieaerved  io  m 
original  copy  of  the  Apostolical  ConsiituHoms  (viil  f7i, 
to  have  been  crucified  in  Judiea  in  the  reign  of  DoinitaasL 
— Smith. 

IX.  A  relative  of  our  Lord,  the  only  ondoutod  vh 
tice  of  whom  occurs  in  Matt,  xili,  56 ;  Mark  vi,  3i, 
where,  in  common  with  James,  Joees,  and  Judas,  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  ^  brethren"  of  Jeai]&  A.D.  ^ 
He  has  geoeraUy  been  identified  with  Symeon,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  AJX 
62  (Euseb.  B.  K  iii,  11 ;  Iv,  22),  and  who  sulTered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreose  age  of  1:S} 
years  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  B.  EU  iii,  32)  in  tbe  yeir 
107,  or,  aooonUng  to  Burton  (JLeetureSj  ii,  17,  note),  is 
104.  A  very  considerable  probability  aJao  has  fian 
early  times  been  attached  to  the  opinion  which  ideati- 
fies  him  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paxagn|A, 
for  in  aU  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  nanaed  aka^  vith 
James  the  son  of  Alphsus,  and  Jade  or  Tbaddcus.  Bat 
in  whatever  sense  the  term  '*  brother^  ia  accepted— s 
vexed  quesdon  which  has  been  already  amply  disccand 
under  Brother  and  James — it  Is  <dear  tbat  natker 
Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-called  Apast**iie*^ 
ConstUutions  understood  Symeon  to  be  tbe  brother  c< 
James,  nor  consequently  the  "brotber"*  of  tbe  I>)r(L 
Eusebius  invariably  describes  James  as  **■  tbe  brother" 
of  Jesus  (//.  £,  i,  12;  ii,  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  «« 
of  Clopas  and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii,  11 ;  iv,  22).  and 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  other  autbor  (^CoMt. 
Apost,  vii,  46). — Smith. 

12.  A  Pharisee  in  whose  house  a  penitent  wosaaa 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  ^Li  ke  vii,  4iJ  l 
A.D.28. 

13.  A  resident  at  Bethany,  disting^ulsbed  as  '^  tbe 
leper,"  not  from  his  having  leprosy  at  the  time  when  be 
is  mentioned,  but  at  some  previous  period.  It  is  me 
improbable  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cared  by  Je- 
sus. In  his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to 
his  death  and  burial  (Matt,  xxvi,  6,  etc  ;  Mark  xir.  1 
etc. ;  John  xii,  1,  etc ).  A.IX  29.  Laxams  wm  aiha 
present  as  one  of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (J^c 
xit,  2).  The  presence  of  the  brother  and  bis  two  s^en 
together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took  in  the  pn>- 
oeedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Simon  was  rehired 
to  them ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  we  can 
attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  that  be  was  their  £► 
ther,  as  reported  on  Apocryphal  authority  by  Kioepbtw 
rus  {B,  E,  i,  27),  and  still  less  to  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  Mar}-.  Simon  the  leper  mis^  net  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding. — Smith. 

14.  A  Hellenisdc  Jew,  bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  oortb 
coast  of  Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jemsalem  sol  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  either  as  an  attcndam 
at  the  feast  (Acts  ii,  10)  or  as  one  of  the  nnmenras  Set- 
tlers at  Jerasalem  from  that  place  (vi,  9).  A.D.  29L 
Meeting  the  procession  that  conducted  Jeans  to  Gt4- 
gotha  as  he  was  returning  firom  the  ooontrr,  be  wai 
pressed  into  the  service  (^yyopcvvav,  a  militarr  tens't 
to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii,  82;  Mark  xv,  21 ;  Lukf 
xxiii,  26)  when  Jesus  himself  was  unabie  io  bear  it  aor 
longer  (comp.  John  xix,  17).  Mark  describes  htm  s 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufos,  perbaps  becsa^e 
this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the  Roman  Qiristiiss 
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(Rom.  xyi,  18),  for  whom  he  more  especially  wrote. 
The  BasilidUo  Gnostics  believed  that  Simon  suffered  in 
Heu  of  Jesus  (Barton,  Lecture*,  ii,  64). — Smith. 

15.  A  Saauuritan  living  in  the  apostolic  age,  distin- 
gubhed  as  a  sorcerer  or  **  magician"  from  his  practice 
of  magical  arts  (jiaytviav.  Acts  viii,  9) — A.D.  30 — and 
hence  usually  designated  in  later  history  as  Simon  Ma^ 
gus.  His  history  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  was  born  at 
Gitton,  a  village  of  Samaria  (Justin  Mart.  ApoL  i,  26), 
identified  with  the  modem  Kuryet  Jit,  near  Nablils 
(  Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  808,  note ).  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement  from  the  fact  that 
Josephua  {AnL  xx,  7,  2)  mentions  a  reputed  magician 
of  the  same  name  and  about  the  same  date  who  was 
bom  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Justin  bor- 
rowed his  information  from  this  source,  and  mistook 
Citium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  for  Gitton.  If  the  writers 
bad  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Kituvq  and 
TiTTuvQt  the  similarity  would  have  favored  such  an 
idea.  But  neither  does  Josephus  mention  Citiura,  nor 
yet  does  Justin  use  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  Josephus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin  in 
any  point  respecting  Samaria.  Simon  Magus  was  prob- 
ably educated  at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Clem,  ffonuL 
ii«  22),  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic 
tenets  of  the  Goostic  school  Either  then  or  subse- 
quently he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
89  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  {Const,  Apost,  vi,  8). 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  practicing 
magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar  (Acts 
viii,  5 ;  oomp.  John  iv,  5),  and  with  such  success  that 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  **  the  power  of  God  which  is 
called  great**  (Acts  viii,  10).  The  A.  Y.  omits  the  word 
KoXov/iivtif  and  renders  the  words  ^  the  great  power  of 
God.^  But  this  is  to  lose  the  whole  point  of  the  desig- 
nation. The  Samaritans  described  the  angels  as  Swd" 
putQ  CQ*^^^n),  i  e.  uncreated  influences  proceeding  from 
God  ((lieseler,  EecL  Hist,  i,  48,  note  6).  They  intend- 
ed to  distinguish  Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beings  by 
adding  the  words  ^  which  is  called  great,"  meaning 
thereby  the  source  of  all  power — in  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Simon  was  recognised  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  this  power.  He  announced  himself  as  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  ''some  great  <Hie"  (Acts  viii,  9),  or,  to  use  his 
own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt,  xxiv,  6), 
**  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Speciosus,  ego  Paracle- 
tns,  ego  Gmnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei.**  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited  Simon's  observa- 
tion, be  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  bap- 
tism at  his  hands.  Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  imposition  of  hands  as  practiced 
by  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  and  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  oflfcred  a  sum 
of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to  apply  the 
power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts.  The  motive 
and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated  \  and  his 
proposition  met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor 
of  which  bespeaks  terror,  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9- 
24 >.  The  memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  word  simony  (q.  v.)  as  applied  to  all 
traffic  in  spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history  subsequent- 
ly to  his  meeting  with  Peter  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
frie  of  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed 
f<>r  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
sifH^ally  defeated.  In  his  journeys  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  female  named  Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a 
prrxititute  at  Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  po- 
sition nf  his  trvouz,  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Aptti.  i.  26 ;  Euseb.  //.  E,  ii,  13).  In  the  iwoia^  as  em- 
bcMiied  in  Helena's  person,  we  recognise  the  dualtstic  ele- 
ment of  Gno4ticism  derived  from  the  Manichiean  syjB- 
tem.  The  Gnostics  appear  to  have  recognised  the  cvva- 
fus  And  the  IwouL  as  the  two  original  principles  from 


whose  J  uncrion  all  beings  emanated.  Simon  and  Helena 
were  the  incarnations  in  which  these  principles  resided. 
Simon's  first  encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Oesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  Const,  AposL  vi,  8),  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  first  encounter,  but  represents  Simon's 
journey  to  Rome  as  following  immediately  after  the  in- 
terview recorded  in  Scripture  (H,  E,  ii,  14);  but  his 
chronological  statements  are  evidently  confused,  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, some  ten  years  after  the  events  in  Samaria.  J  ustin 
Martyr,  with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon  as 
having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits 
all  notice  of  an  encounter  with  Peter.  His  success  there 
was  so  great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honor  with  the  inscription  ^  Simoni  Deo  Sancto" 
(ApoL  i,  26, 56).  Justin's  authority  has  been  impugned 
in  respect  to  this  statement  on  the  grouud  that  a  tablet 
was  discovered  in  1674  on  the  Tiberina  insulOf  which 
answers  to  the  locality  described  by  Justin  (iv  rif  Ti- 
fifpt  vorafuf  furalif  rdv  dvo  yupvp&v),  and  bearing 
an  inscription,  the  first  words  of  which  are  "Semoni 
Sanco  Deo  Fidio."  This  inscription,  which  really  applies 
to  the  Sabine  Hercules  (Saneus  Semo),  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mistaken  by  Justin,  in  his  ignorance 
of  Latin,  for  one  in  honor  of  Simon.  Yet  the  inscrip- 
tion goes  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver  and  other 
particulars:  '*Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sacrum  Sex. 
Pompeius,  Sp.  F.  CoL  Mussianus  Quinquennalis  decus 
Bidentalis  donum  dedit."  That  Justin,  a  man  of  litera- 
ry aoquirementa,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an 
inscription — that  he  should  misquote  it  in  an  Apology 
duly  prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor 
— and  that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  by  other 
early  writers  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned 
( IrensBus,  A  dv.  Hares,  i,  20 ;  Tertullian,  ApoL  13  ) — 
these  assumptions  form  a  series  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  theory  (Salmasius,  A  d  Spartianum,  p.  38 ;  Van 
Dale,  De  OracuUs,  p.  579 ;  Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  p.  374,  etc).  The  above  statements  can  be 
reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon  made  two  ex- 
peditions to  Rome — the  first  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
the  second,  in  which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  about  the  year  68  (Burton,  Lectures,  i,  233, 318) ; 
and  even  this  takes  for  granted  the  disputed  fact  of  Pe- 
ter's visit  to  Rome.  See  Pktkr.  This  later  date  is  to 
a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Simon's 
death  preserved  by  Hippolytus  (Adv,  Hares,  vi,  20) ;  for 
the  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred  while  Peter  and 
Paul  (the  term  dirocrokoiQ  evidently  implying  the 
presence  of  the  latter)  were  together  at  Rome.  Simon's 
death  is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own  request,  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day  {ibid,  vi,  20).  According  to  another  account, 
he  attempted  to  fly,  in  proof  of  his  supernatural  power, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustainetl 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle  bones  {Const.  Ajtost, 
ii,  14;  vi,  9);  overcome  with  vexation,  he  committed 
suicide  (Amob.  Adv,  Gent,  ii,  7).  Whether  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by 
the  account  of  a  similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by 
heathen  writers  (Sueton.  Nero,  12;  Juven.  Sat.  iii,  79), 
is  uncertain.  Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the 
basis  for  this  report,  or  this  re|)ort  may  have  been  erro- 
neously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  (Lectures,  \,  295) 
rather  favors  the  former  alternative.  Simon  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  by  early  writers  to  have  been  the  found- 
er of  heresy.  It  is  <lifficult  to  understand  how  he  was 
guilty  of  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Perhaps  it  refers  to 
his  attempt  to  combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  to 
emanate  from  Christ  and  his  disciples  {Const.  Apost. 
vi,  16). — Smith.    See  Tillemont,  MemoireSf  i,  158  sq. ; 
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Beuiaobre,  Hitt  du  Mamchiumt,  voL  1 ;  Ittigiua, 
KaltM.  Stlecta  Capita,  v,  16,  elc ;  Uoiheim,  Hittory  of 
CjbCJUrcA.ctmuii,  5,  IS;  De  Rdnu  Chritlia»OTaM,KU:., 
p.  190  M).;  BunoD,  Hernia  lifllK  ApoMolic  Affe,  led. 
IT ;  UiliDoo,  llitl.  of  Chrittiumlif,  ii,  »«  >q^  etc 

16.  A  tanner  siid  a  ChriatLau  coovcn  Uring  at  Jop- 
pa  ac  wboae  houae  Peur  lodged  (Acu  b(,  4B).  A.D. 
82.  The  profewinn  of  tanner  vaa  regardBi  with  con- 
uderable  coaiempi,  and  ercii  sa  approaching  to  unclean- 
neaa,  by  the  rigid  Jews.  Se«  Tanmuii.  That  Peter 
•elected  auch  an  abode  ahowed  the  diminiahed  hold 
which  Judaian  had  on  him.  The  bouae  waa  near  the 
aeaaide  (i,  6,  32),  Tor  the  convenience  of  the  water. — 
Smith.  The  traditionary  "hunae  uf  Simon"  ia  uill 
ahuwn  at  JaOa  in  ■  not  improbable  pnailion.  Some 
time  nnee  an  order  waa  lauied  by  the  aultan  for  remov- 
ing the  old  walk  and  rorliOcationa  at  Jaffa  (Juppa).  In 
culling  a  gate  ibmugh  a  water  batten-  at  an  angle  of 
the  aea-wall  built  by  Veapaaian,  and  directly  in  front  uf 
the  reputed  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  the  tnen  came 
on  three  oval-abaped  taniicn' vaia,  hewn  out  of  the  nat- 
ural rock  and  lined  will)  Koman  cement,  down  very 
near  the  sea,  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  in 
use  eighteen  centuries  ago.  There  is  alio  a  fresh-water 
spring  Howing  from  the  clifls  close  by,  long  Imown  a> 

the  bouse  on  the  mcky  bluff  above,  and  from  which 
■tape  lead  down  to  the  vala,  must  have  belunged  to 
aoine  tanner;  and,  as  perhaps  not  more  than  one  of  that 
trade  would  be  living  in  so  small  a  place  as  itIU,  some 
probaUlity  ia  given  to  the  iiaditiun  that  this  is  the 
identical  apot  where  the  bouse  of  Simon  alood  with 
whom  Pel«  waa  aojouming  when  ha  saw  hia  vision. 
See  JoPFA. 

17.  A  well  -  iDformed  dtiien  orJenisaleiD  who  pei^ 
auaded  the  people  in  exclude  Agrippa  from  the  Temple, 
but  was  pardoned  for  the  offence  on  his  ounfeaion  (Jo- 
tephtu,A<il.j:ix,T,*).    A.D.  38. 

IB,  Son  of  Saul,  and  a  distinguished  Jew  wfao  slew 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scyihopolis,  and  Haally 
killed  himself,  with  hia  entire  family  (Josephua,  War, 
ii,  18,  4).     A.D.  69. 

19.  Son  of  Gions  of  Geraas.  and  a  prominent  leader 
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ldom«a  (_ibid.  iv,  9,  8  sq.},  and  hit  laslaplutBl 
execution  by  tbe  Romans  (iMiivii,l,l;itt).  Kb.X 
20.  SonofCaihlasaudoneortheldiwampmii 
who  came  at  tbe  invitaiioa  of  the  Zsalots  dim^  ib 
inteatine  broils  at  the  final  H^e  of  JsnslsB.  U- 
speech  of  bia  on  tlKoccaMa(>rir,ii, 


*,*.)    . 


).70. 


cording 

exfJ^ta 
tlignesi 


a  Josephua,  who  relatea  at  length  •am' 
igainat  Ceatius  Gallus  ( War,  ii.  19,  3),  hu 
I  Maasada,  his  campaigns  in  Acrabbattioe 


of  hit 


Simon,  a  name  common  toaanmbtrorJcwiiliTili- 
bins  and  literati,  of  whom  we  meation  (ha  reUMiDf: 

1.  Simon  Dukan.    See  Rashbax. 

3.  Simon  ben-Uamauei.  1,  A.I).  dr.  SD-n,  snni- 
ed  hia  fatber  UamaliEl  (q.  v.).  The  SBlbwLic  i-ua 
of  him  are  very  few.     We  get  a  giimpse  or  mofkia 

salem.  As  the  rteolule  opponent  of  the  iEalaubt  lot 
an  active  pan  in  the  poUtical  sunggles  vbui  nut 
sions  hastened  the  niin  of  the  sute.  He  sin  lout  b 
active  part  in  tbe  defence  of  Jerusalem,  and  IcLmd 
the  manv  victims  of  the  national  stnisgle.  iitflm 
(^i/r,  S8B)sayaofhim:  hit  Si/isw  iwrsc  ^  nU; 
liir  '  ItpitaoXviuui',  firovt  Ii  apiipa  XnfiipSF.  r^  I'l 
^afnaaiuy  aipiaiiMt^,  oi  irc^  rd  Trarpui  vifa^a  Uttiv' 
riv  iXXmv  Axfit^iiif  fiaftptrv.  Hr  Ii  gsri(oi' 
wXijpTic  wviaiiti  n  loi  Xoynr/joS.  Jirrajiwc  n  iw 
fiara  icaEu/c  ntpfi^  fpotfifaft  rf  iavrovtio^^vnKf^ 
His  recorded  maxim  is:  " The  world  exiu  b;  tina 
of  three  things — vix.,  tnitb,  justice,  aDd  foa;  BUS 
said,  Truth  and  the  judgment  oTpnce  shall  btiana 
gates"  {A  both,  i,  IS).  He  also  belongs  to  Ibt  us  ink- 
erswho  were  called  msina  ^ST^n,  "  the  kilfcJ  t»  4t 
kingdom,"  and  their  death  is  celebrsled  on  Ib^kil 
Sivan,  for  which  dav  a  fast  is  oniaincd.  Cmp.  M^ 
rer,  lekriaei  drr  aatetr.  Zeitgtm^ueklt  (Leips.  \Ci\  ^ 
386,453,4£9;  Derenbou^.fssaisarfffiiAwTalur^ 
ographit  dt  la  I'lJtitinr,  p.  270  sq.;  Bttck,  GacLiln^ 
roU™  (Usaa,  1878),  p.  167:  Grits,  Gaci,  i  .(.Jh,  «, 
S24,  B6i,  370,  S88  sq.;  Ca»el,  Letrfaflb  drr^Dllfld 
■I.  LittrtUar  (Leipa.  1879),  p.  U7, 150,  IBS,  l«8, !"- 

3.  SuiosnKii-GAJi(AUiILll,.*.D.dr.l«-16aii» 
temporary  of  Nathan  the  Babyk)uiaii(q.v.X"«il>'<^r 
schoolboy  who  escaped  frum  the  slaughter  it  BMiin  ai- 
der Bar-cocbeha.  Uewa»thefalheroftlief«m™Jiil 
iheHtdy  (q.  v.),  and  was  elected  to  the  pn»lnicj>k» 
yet  a  youth.  3imon  was  much  regsnl«l  by  (t*  ?^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  illustrious  forefatben;  Isiittsaiii' 
ii;g  for  Bulocralic  power  aniuaed  an  oppoatisa  (an; 
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le  TsDuar  at  Jaffis.    (From  a  pbofaignph  by  lbs  EdlMj 
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against  him,  which  rendered  his  position  very  difficult. 
From  some  of  the  dedsioos  of  Simon  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  with 
«  passable  knowledge  of  Hebrew  law,  but,  for  a  Jew  at 
that  time,  an  extraordinary  proficient  in  Gentile  litera- 
ture. Ue  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  gave  his  countenance  to  the  reading  of  the  8ept. 
Compu  the  essay  by  Ph.  Bloch  on  Simon,  in  Frankel's 
Momitstckrifty  1864,  p.  81  sq. 

4.  Simon  bbn-Hillbl,  who  succeeded  his  father 
HUlel  (q.  V.)  A.D.  dr.  10u80,  is  said  (Baronius,  A.D.  1, 
n.  40),  upon  the  authority  of  Athanasius  and  Epiphani- 
as,  to  have  been  that  same  Simon  whom  Luke  described 
as  embracing  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  Temple  and  pro- 
nouncing the  Nunc  dimitiis  (ii,  28-85).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  whom  Josephns  {AnL  xix,  7, 4)  describes  as 
aocustng  king  Agrippa  of  an  unholy  living,  and  that  he 
should  be  exdnded  from  the  Temple,  since  it  bdonged 
only  to  native  Jews  {wpoofiKownn:  toiq  iyyivktn)  is  dif> 
ficult  to  tell.  Simon's  recorded  maxim  is  found  in  A  hotk, 
iy  17 :  **  All  my  life  have  I  been  brought  up  among  sages, 
nor  have  I  foimd  anything  better  than  to  keep  silence: 
for  to  act,  and  not  to  explain,  is  the  prindple  and  basis 
of  all ;  but  he  who  multiplies  words  only  induces  sin." 
See  SiMSOH  5. 

5.  Semom  BEN-JocHA'i,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zo- 
kar  (q.  v.),  lived  in  the  2d  century.  The  biographical 
notices  of  him  are  so  enveloped  in  mythical  extrava- 
C^ances  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  give  a  true  statement 
of  his  life.  His  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
the  Cabala,  in  which  science  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  masters.  He  existed  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  a  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinan^  nature, 
and  peopled  by  the  goiii  of  his  own  imagination.  His 
oocasional  intercourse  with  his  coreligionists  did  not 
propitiate  their  good  aifections;  he  was  disliked  by  some 
for  the  moroseness  of  bis  disposition,  and  feared  by  oth- 
ers from  his  supposed  connection  with  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world.  **  He  had  the  character  of  being  an  un- 
pleasant companion  and  a  bitter  upponent;  moreover, 
be  merited  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen  by  causing 
Che  overthrow  of  the  school  at  Jamnia.  At  a  time  when 
their  Gentile  rulers  were  grudging  the  Jews  the  partial 
relaxation  they  had  lately  enjoyed  from  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  Hadrian,  and  when  the  jealousy  and  suspidon 
entertained  sgainst  them  were  so  great  that  the  pa- 
triarch, who  dared  not  use  the  title  of  nati  nor  assume 
any  outward  mark  of  authority,  was  constrained  to  screen 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation,  and  not  only  to  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion of  books,  but  also  to  forbid  the  students  to  take 
written  notes  of  the  lectures,  Simon  ben-Jochal  was  rash 
enough  to  inveigh  against  their  oppressors  in  a  public 
discourse.**  The  affair,  becoming  a  topic  of  public  con- 
versation, aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  dvil  authori- 
tiesw  A  process  of  law  was  instituted,  and  Simon  was 
doomed  to  die.  He  managed,  however,  to  escape,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cav- 
ern, where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Here,  in  the 
subterranean  abode,  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  Cabala,  and  was  con- 
stantly visited  by  the  prophet  Elias,  who  disdosed  to 
him  some  of  its  secrets  which  were  stiU  concealed  from 
the  tbeosophical  rabbi.  Here,  too,  his  dinciples  resorted 
to  be  initiated  by  their  master  into  those  divine  mys- 
teries; and  here  Simon  ben-Jfochal  expired  with  this 
heavenly  doctrine  in  his  mouth  while  discoursing  on  it 
to  his  disdples.  Scarcely  had  his  spirit  departed  when 
a  dazsliog  light  fflled  the  cavern,  so  that  no  one  could 
look  at  the  rabtn;  while  a  burning  fire  ap|)eared  outside, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  neighbors.  It  was 
not  till  the  light  inside  and  the  fire  outside  bad  disap- 
peared that  the  disciples  perceived  that  the  lamp  of  Is- 
rael was  extinguished.  As  they  were  preparing  for  his 
obsequies,  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying,  '*Come 
ye  to  the  marriage  of  Simon  ben-Jochal ;  he  is  entering 


into  peace,  and  shall  rest  in  his  chamber!*'  When  the 
funeral  procession  moved  towards  the  grave,  a  light  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  air;  and  when  the  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  another  voice  was  heard  from 
heaven,  saying,  ''This  is  he  who  caused  the  earth  to 
quake  and  the  kingdoms  to  shake !"  Such  is  the  state- 
ment concerning  Simon  ben-Jochal,  and  in  its  tradition- 
al garb  it  is  probably  more  intended  to  show  the  afTec^ 
tion  and  reverence  with  which  this  sage  was  regarded 
by  his  disdples.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  829  sq. ;  £th- 
eridge,  IntroducHon  to  Jewish  Literature^  p.  80  sq. ;  Gins- 
burg,  The  Kabbaiahf  p.  9 ;  Edersbeim,  History  of  the  Jew* 
ish  Nation^  p.  261 ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  iv,  196  sq.; 
470  sq.;  Bttck,  Gesch,  des  fid,  Volkes,  p.  199;  Cassel, 
Lehrbudi  der  fid.  Geseh,  u.  Liieratur  (Leipa.  1879), 
p.  176 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldap.  s.  v. 

6.  Simon  I  '*ths  Just"  (B.C.  dr.  800-200).  Under 
this  name  he  was  known  Bid  re  rb  itpbg  ^tiv  €^«7c/3cc 
Koi  rb  irpbc  roi^c  bfio^vXovc  e^vovv  (Joseph us,  Ant, 
xii,  2).  Derenbourg  has  conclusively  established  that 
this  Simon  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus.  There  are  many  legends  about  him.  According 
to  one,  it  was  he  who  encountered  Alexander  the  Great; 
according  to  another,  he  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  (nb*inAn  noas  '^n'^OQ);  ac- 
cording to  another,  it  was  he  who  warned  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  not  to  enter  the  Temple.  All  the  traditions, 
however,  combine  in  representing  Simon  as  clodng  the 
better  days  of  Judaism.  **  Down  to  his  time,**  says  dean 
Stanley  (History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  iii,  276  sq.),  "it 
was  always  the  right  hand  of  the  high-priest  that  drew 
the  lot  of  the  consecrated  goat ;  after  his  time  the  left 
and  right  wavered  and  varied.  Down  to  his  time  the 
red  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  scape -goat  turned 
white,  as  a  sign  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  forgiv- 
en; afterwards  its  change  was  quite  uncertain.  The 
great  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  burned,  in  his 
time,  without  fail ;  afterwards  it  often  went  out.  Two 
fagots  a  day  sufficed  to  keep  the  flame  on  the  altar 
alive  in  hb  time ;  afterwards  piles  of  wood  were  insuf- 
ficient. In  his  last  vear  he  was  said  to  have  foretold 
his  death,  from  the  omen  that,  whereas  on  all  former 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  the  entrance  only,  by  an 
old  man  dothed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  in  that  year 
his  companion  was  attired  in  black,  and  followed  him 
as  he  went  in  and  came  out.  These  were  the  forms  in 
which  the  later  Jewish  belief  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  his  transcendent  worth,  and  of  the  manifold  changes 
which  were  to  follow  him.**  In  the  book  called  Ecclesi- 
asticus  we  are  told  of  Simon's  activity  for  his  people. 
Thus  he  made  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  suffered 
much  through  the  wars,  a  great  stronghold,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  so  easily  taken,  for  which  many 
gloomy  prospects  continually  sprang  up.  The  Temple 
Simon  «dso  fortified,  repaired  all  damaged  places,  and 
raised  the  foundation  of  the  fore  court.  The  reservoir 
in  the  Temple,  holding  the  water,  he  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  a  pond,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
not  suffer  from  scarcity  of  water  in  case  of  a  siege. 
Since  that  time,  the  Temple  had  always  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  in  store,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  on  dry 
soil  like  Jerusalem,  was  looked  upon  with  great  astonish- 
ment. If  Simon  thus  cared  for  the  material  interest  of 
his  people,  he  was  not  the  less  severed  from  the  idea  of 
Judaism,  that  Israel's  strength  does  not  depend  upon 
such  means.  **0f  three  things  Israd's  salvation  is 
composed"  is  taught  by  the  choice  sentence  preserved 
to  us — **  upon  observance  of  the  law  (Torah) ;  upon  rec- 
onciliation with  (irod  by  virtue  of  means  of  grace,  which 
the  Temple  worship  furnishes  {Abodah)\  and  upon 
works  of  charity  (GemUuth  Chassadim'),**  His  piety 
was  a  purified  one,  free  fn»ro  ascetic  excess.  His  period, 
full  of  wars  and  troubles,  brought  about  many  evils,  and 
the  strictly  pious  sought,  as  during  the  time  of  the 
prophets,  to  withdraw  from  human  society  altogether, 
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and  to  oonseerate  themselves  in  vowing  to  lead  a  Naza- 
ritiflb  life — the  fint  step  to  the  sect  of  the  AssidaBans. 
Simon  did  not  like  this  mode  of  life,  and  showed  his  pro- 
test against  it  by  not  allowing  the  priests  to  use  the 
pieces  due  to  them  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nazarites. 
Only  once  he  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  young 
beautiful  shepherd  yrho  came  to  him  as  a  Nazarite. 
**  Why  do  you  wish/*  inquired  the  high>priest  of  the 
youth,  with  a  splendid  head  full  of  ringlets, "  to  destroy 
thy  beautiful  head  of  hair?"  To  this  the  shepherd  re- 
plied, "  Because  my  head  full  of  ringlets  has  nearly  en- 
ticed me  to  sin  from  mere  vanity.  I  once  saw  my  re- 
flection in  a  clear  stream,  and,  as  my  likeness  thus  met 
my  eye,  the  thought  of  self-deiflcation  took  hold  of  me; 
wherefore  I  consecrated  my  hair  unto  the  Lord  through 
the  Nazarite  vow."  On  hearing  these  words  Simon 
kissed  the  young  shepherd  of  such  morally  pure  sim- 
plicity, and  said  to  him,  ^*  Oh,  if  there  were  only  in  Is- 
rael many  Nazarites  like  yourself!"  Beautiful,  indeed, 
is  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Ben-Sira,  the  writer  of  £o- 
desiasticus,  in  which  he  describes  our  Simon  (1, 1-21) : 

"How  beauteous  was  he  when,  coming  forth  from  the 
temple, 
He  appeared  from  within  the  veil ! 
He  was  as  the  rooming  star  in  the  midst  of  clouds, 
And  as  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Nisan: 
As  the  sun  shining  npon  a  palace. 
And  as  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud : 
As  the  waving  wheat  In  the  field, 
As  the  Persian  lily  by  a  fountain, 
And  as  the  trees  or  Lebanon  in  the  days  of  vintage: 
As  the  iierfhme  of  frankincense  upon  a  censer, 
As  a  collar  of  gf>ld  of  variegated  beanty 
And  adorned  with  precious  stones : 
As  a  fiiir  olive-tree  whose  bonghs  are  perfect, 
And  as  the  tree  of  anointing  wiiose  branches  are  ftall.** 

This  description,  says  Stanley,  "  is  that  of  a  venerable 
personage  who  belonged  to  a  nobler  age  and  would  be 
seen  again  no  more."  See  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  Fffia- 
toire  et  la  Giographie  de  la  PcUestmCy  p.  47-51 ;  Griitz, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ii,  235  sq.,  and  his  essay,  Simon  der  Ge- 
rechte  und  seine  Zeit,  in  Frankers  AfonaUtchriJif  1857, 
p.  45-56 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literaturej 
p.  19  sq. ;  Edersheim,  The  TempUy  iU  Minigtry  and  Ser- 
vices at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christy  p.  325;  Milman,  History 
of  the  JewSf  i,  495 ;  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
i'ii,  276  sq.;  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop,  xiv,  388;  Back, 
Gesch,  d,jwL  Volkes,  p.  37  sq. 

7.  Simon  bbn-Lakish,  was  bom  at  Bostra  A.D.  cir. 
200,  and  died  cir.  275.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  bodily  stature  and  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect. For  some  time  he  served  as  a  legionary  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  after  his  restoration  to  a  life  of  study 
became,  by  marriage,  the  brother-in-law  of  R.  Jochanan 
Bar-Napacha  (q.  v.),  Ben-Lakish,  or  more  commonly 
Resh-Lakish,  is  the  same  who  held  that  the  book  of  Job 
was  only  an  allegory,  xbx  Kiaa  xbl  fV^n  Kb  ST'K 
n*^n  b^iQ,  L  e.  **  Job  never  lived  and  never  exbted,  but 
is  a  parable."    See  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  iv,  260  sq. 

8.  Simon  ben-Shbtach  was  the  brother  of  Alexan- 
dra (q.  v.),  queen  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (q.  v.).  When 
the  Jews  revolted  against  Jannseus  and  six  thousand 
were  killed,  Simon  ben-Shetach  was  saved  by  escaping 
to  Egypt ;  but  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  been 
recalled  through  the  influence  of  his  sister.  By  way  of 
supplement  to  what  has  already  been  stated  on  Simon 
ben-Shetach  in  the  art.  Scribes  (q.  v.),  we  will  add 
the  following.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  rigor,  a 
high-minded  ecclesiastic,  sensitive  withal,  thought  it 
no  sin  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  an  adversary,  and  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  magnify  his  office  before  his  flight 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  Talmud  {Sanhedruij  tr.  '^t^D 
bin:i)  we  read  the  following:  "One  of  the  king*s  ser- 
vants had  committed  a  murder  and  then  absconded. 
The  king,  as  master  of  the  fugitive,  was  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  servant,  and,  as  master,  did  honor  to  the 
law  by  coming.  As  king,  he  remembered  his  dignity 
and  sat  down  in  court,  Ben-Shetach  being  judge. 


*  Stand  up,  king  Jcnnai  I*  abooted  thia  Imi^tj  jcdge, 
'stand  op  npon  thy  feet  while  they  besr  witness  cno- 
oeming  thee ;  for  thou  dost  not  stand  before  na,  bat  be* 
fore  Him  who  spake  and  the  world  wasL* .  . .  The  rovil 
displeasure  was  so  signaUy  manifested  in  eonaequeaoe 
that  a  law  was  enacted  to  this  effect:  'Tbe  king  la- 
ther judges  nor  is  judged'  ^  (Hishna,  ii,  1>.  See  Grio, 
Gesch,  d.  Juden,  ui,  107, 109,  111,  126, 188 ;  Bole, Bisk^y 
of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  22  sq. ;  Derenboorjg,  Htttsin  tt 
Gsoffraphie  de  la  Palestine^  p.  96  sq.;  Pick,  Tie  ScrAs 
Before  and  m  the  Time  of  Christ,  in  lAitikeram  (^arlerig, 
1878,  p.  260  sq. ;  Schttrer,  Lehrbndk  der  neytesL  Zeitye- 
sehichte,  p.  122  sq.,  128  aq.,  41 1, 452, 454.      (BL  P.) 

Blmon,  Count  de.    See  Saint-Simos. 

Slxnon  OF  Sudbdrt  was  azchbishop  of  GaateriHay 
in  1375,  lord  chancellor  in  1379,  and  was  murdered  lij 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  June  13, 1381. 

Bimon  of  Tovrnat  was  a  dialecticisn  wbo  tannic 
in  the  University  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  ikh 
oentury,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  apply  the  Ai» 
totdian  philosophy  to  theology.  He  ia  chaiged  by 
Matthew  Paris  ¥rith  having  oo  one  occasion  intcnvfaed 
his  lecture,  in  which  he  had  refuted  ceitain  argnaeate 
raised  by  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  the  TtiaitT, 
with  the  exclamation  **  O  Jesos,  Jeans,  how-  nwdi  haw 
I  done  to  establish  and  honor  thy  teaching!  If  I  wa« 
to  become  their  opponent,  I  could  certainly  attack  tfam 
with  yet  stronger  objections !"  Upon  this  be  lost  both 
speech  and  memory ;  and  though  he  anbaeqooitly  ie> 
covered  his  mind  to  some  little  degree,  l»e  was  oBshk 
to  impress  on  his  memory  more  than  the  L«onl*B  Vara 
and  tlie  Creed.  Thomas  Gandpratenna  ascribes  to  faim 
the  crime  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
II,  of  having  said  that  "  there  are  three  who  have  de> 
ceived  and  oppressed  the  world  throogli  tlieir  sects-* 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed."  Both  wzitets  aaeen, 
but  do  not  adequately  prove,  the  immorality  of  Stmoa'i 
life.  Henry  of  Ghent,  who  became  a  doctor  of  the  $«r> 
bonne  in  about  1280,  and  who  held  a  canonrv  at  Toomsv, 
merely  says  that  Simon  had  followed  AiistoUe  too  kt, 
and  that  be  was  for  that  reason  regarded  by  some  as  s 
heretic.  None  of  Simon's  writings  have  appeared  ia 
print.  The  list  of  them  is  given  by  the  anthon  d  the 
Hist.  Liairaire  de  la  Fraasce,  zvi,  898,  and  they  state  thii 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  which  couflids  with  lis 
belief  of  the  Church. — Herzog,  Real-Eucykiop,  a.  v. 

Simon  (St.)  and  Jade's  (St.)  Day,  a  holy  dsy 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  commemofcatioD  of 
these  two  saints,  associated  probably  because  of  thar 
relationship  (Matt  ziii,  55),  OcL  28.  When  this  fiesa- 
val  was  institnted  history  does  not  inform  us;  but  it  i3 
usually  referred  to  the  12th  or  18th  oentniy.  See  SA- 
die,  Christ,  Antiq.;  Hook,  Ch,  Did, 

Simon,  Honors  Richard,  a  French  Gch«dar,  bat 

no  connection  of  the  following,  was  bcMii  at  GaateilaDe  ii 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  After  having  beta 
curate  of  St.  Uze,  a  small  parish  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Yallier,  he  went  for  his  health  to  Lyons,  whoe  hs 
compiled  his  Grand  IHctionnaire  de  la  Bible  (169S,  kL). 
a  work  the  reputation  of  which  is  attested  by  sevenl 
later  editions  (ibid.  1713,  1717,  2  vols.  foL),  and  which 
maintained  its  place  till  supplanted  by  that  of  Cahnec 
who  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  own  Dietiottary,  S^bsob 
died  at  Lyons  in  1698.— Uoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Giniviil,hT 

Simon,  Richard,  a  French  Hebrew  scholar,  wai 
bom  at  Dieppe  May  18, 1688.  He  entered  the  Cob^r^ 
gation  of  the  Oratory  in  1662,  and  soon  distingiitsfard 
himself  in  Oriental  studies.  He  taught  philosophy  fint 
at  Juilly  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  employed  hiiMeSf 
in  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  num«oas  and  vsimHe 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Orafeoiy,  and  tbaee 
making  collections  which  assisted  him  greMhr  in  hii 
subsequent  labors.  Fn>m  the  beginning  of  fab  ouver  \t 
was  distinguished  by  a  boldneas  of  thought  and  act»a 
which  is  rarely  found  in  membera  of  hia 
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ind  the  flitt  work  of  magnilade  which  he  attempted  was 
prompted  by  the  offer  of  12,000  lirres  by  the  Protestants 
of  Chjunenton  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  place 
of  that  of  Geneva,  which  was  objected  to  as  antiquated 
and  obeciue.  But  his  plan  of  a  venion  which  should  be 
equally  acceptable  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
bad  no  result  except  to  bring  upon  him  the  rebukes  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  His  celebrity  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  CriUeal  ffutory  of  (he  Old  Tat^  first  pub- 
lished in  1678.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  denies  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch}  and  attributes 
iu  compilation  to  scribes  of  the  time  of  Esdras,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  So  daring 
a  criticism  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  alarm  of  his  cen- 
sor Pirot,  and  the  book  was  by  him  submitted  to  Bossuet, 
who  obtained  an  order  from  the  chancellor  to  forbid  its 
publication  until  more  rigorously  examined.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  a  decree  of  council  suppressing 
the  work,  and  ordering  all  copies  of  it  to  be  destroyed. 
One  of  these  escaped,  and  was  the  basis  of  a  defective 
edition  published  by  the  Elzevirs  in  Holland.  A  Latin 
translation  by  Aubert  de  Verse  is  still  more  defective. 
But  a  very  ooncct  edition,  with  preface,  apology,  mar- 
ginal notes,  and  controversial  tracts,  was  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1685  by  Raineer  Leers,  An  English  trans- 
lauon  was  published  in  London  in  1682.  In  consequence 
of  his  views,  Simon  was  compelled  in  1678  to  quit  the 
Oratory,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Belleville  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  he  had  been  appointed  curate  in  1676. 
In  1682  he  resigned  this  charge  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  occupied  himself  entirely  in  literary  labor.  He 
finally  retivned  to  Dieppe,  where  he  died  of  fever  April 
1 1, 1712.  He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  cathedral  of 
Boueiu  Besides  the  above  work,  Simon  published  a  large 
number  of  others^  chiefly  on  Biblical  subjects,  which  are 
enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Simonetta,  Qlacomo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Milan  about  1475,  and  after  education  at  Padua 
and  Pavia  was  made  priest  and  went  to  Rome,  where  Ju- 
lius I  appointed  him  advocate  consistorial  in  1505,  and 
later  auditor  of  the  Rotcu  Clement  YII  gave  him  the 
bisibopric  of  Pesaro  in  1529,  and  Paul  III  created  him 
cartlinal  in  1635,  giving  him  also  the  bishopric  of  Perugia 
88  wen  as  the  administration  of  the  dioceses  of  Lodi, 
Sutri,  Nepi,  and  Conza.  Simonetta  died  at  Rome  Nov. 
1, 1539,  having  publbhed  only  two  treatises :  De  Reser- 
vationSbus  Benefidorum  (Cologne,  1583;  Rome,  1588), 
and  fJe  Vita  et  Miraculis  Francudde  Paula  (ibid.  1625). 

His  younger  brother,  Giacomo  Filippo,  likewise 
bom  at  Milan,  also  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was 
provided  with  rich  benefices.  He  wrote  Epigrammata 
(Milan,  s.  d.)  and  other  poems. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ginirdle,  s.  v. 

Simonetta,  Ltidovico,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bora  at  Milan  early  in  the  16th  century.  After  having 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  m  utroquejure  (1535),  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Giacomo  as 
bishop  of  Pesaro  in  1536.  Iu  1560  he  was  called  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Lodi,  and  was  made  cardinal  in  1561,  and 
in  1564  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent  He 
died  at  Rome,  April  30, 1568.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  part  of  his  Correspondence 
with  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  friend  he  was. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Ginircde,  s.  v. 

Simonlans,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
2d  century,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  antichristian  in- 
fluence and  teaching  of  Simon  Maous  (q.  v.).  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  The  Refutation  of  A  U  Heresies,  a  work 
written  by  Hippolytus  early  in  the  3d  century,  gives  a 
summary  of  a  work  by  Simon  Magus,  called  The  Great 
Anmnmcement,  a  ReveUuion  ofikt  Voice  and  Name  ReO' 
ogmsaUe  bg  means  of  Intellectual  Apprehension  of  the 
Great  Indejimte  Power,  in  which  his  system  was  set  forth. 
That  system  is  one  of  thorough  and  unflinching  panthe- 
ism. He  introduced  into  his  very  definition  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature  that  its  substance  is  exhibited  in  material 


things.  He  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  world  to  certain 
portions  of  the  divine  fulness  (awns).  The  originating 
principle  of  the  universe  is  fire,  of  which  is  begotten  the 
Logos,  in  which  exists  the  indefinite  power,  the  power 
of  the  godhead,  the  image  of  which  power  is  the  spirit 
of  God.  These  sBons,  called  roots,  are  in  pairs — mind 
and  intelligence,  voice  and  name,  ratiocination  and  re- 
flection. In  them  resides,  coexistently,  the  entire  in- 
definite power,  potentially  with  regard  to  these  "secret" 
portions  of  the  divine  substance,  actually  when  the  im- 
ages of  these  portions  are  formed  by  material  embodi- 
ment. For  mind  and  intelligence  becoming  "  manifest" 
are  heaven  and  earth;  voice  and  name  are  sun  and 
moon;  ratiocination  and  reflection  are  air  and  water. 
The  indefinite  power  becomes  then  the  seventh  actual 
power,  the  spirit  of  God  wafted  over  the  water,  which 
reduces  all  things  to  order.  The  Logos  employs  the  di- 
vine roots  or  aeons,  which  are  both  male  and  female.  To 
the  first  pair  of  aeons  is  assigned  the  first  three  days' 
work  of  the  creation ;  to  the  second  pair  is  referred  the 
fourth  day*s;  to  the  third  pair  the  fifth  and  sixth  days*. 
Every  man  may  become  an  embodiment  of  the  Logos ; 
an  "  image,**  that  is,  of  the  Logos,  a  conversion  of  the 
*< secret"  portion  of  the  divine  power  into  the  "mani- 
fest." In  this  system  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
confused,  and  Simon  professed  himself  to  be  the  Power 
of  God,  with  the  right  of  assuming  the  name  of  any  of 
the  three.  Simon  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and 
suffered  only  in  appearance.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sa's- 
tem  of  Simon,  a  heresy  not  properly  classed  with  those 
that  bear  the  name  of  Christ  (Epiph.  Han-,  xxi,  1).  The 
Siroonians  pretended  to  be  Christians  that  they  might 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  Church;  and  many  con- 
victed of  this  heresy  were  excommunicated  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1,  13).  The  pretensions  of  Simon  were 
supported  by  magic,  and  magic  in  several  forms  was 
practiced  by  the  sect.  Many  see  nothing  unreasonable 
or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  supernatural  agencies, 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  may  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  into  those  delusions.  Irenaeus  accuses  the  sect  of 
lewdness,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Great 
Announcement  itself,  which  speaks  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  as  "sanctifying  one  another"  (Hip- 
polytus, RefuU  Har,  vi,  14).  Of  the  number  of  this 
sect  Justin  Martyr  writes  that  almost  all  the  Samari- 
tans, and  a  few  even  of  other  nations,  worshipped  Si- 
mon. Simon  had  been  much  honored  at  Rome,  but 
his  influence  fell  before  the  preaching  of  Peter;  and 
Origcn  writes,  about  A.D.  240,  that  not  thirty  of  Si- 
mon's followers  could  be  found  in  the  whole  world 
{Contr.  Cels,  i,  57).  By  almost  universal  consent  Si- 
mon is  regarded  as  the  first  propagator  in  the  Church, 
but  acting  from  without,  of  principles  which  developed 
into  Gnosticism.  Indeed,  there  are  many  points  in  com- 
mon :  i.  e.  both  reject  the  notion  of  absolute  creation ; 
both  hold  the  unreality  of  the  Lord's  body.  See  Bunsen, 
Hippofytusy  i,  47, 48 ;  Burton,  Bampton  Lectures ;  Blunt, 
Didionary  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Simoniaiui  (Saint-).    See  Saint-Simon. 

Simonis,  JoHANN,  conrector  of  the  gymnasium  and 
professor  of  Church  history  and  antiquities  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  was  bom  Feb.  10, 1698,  at  Dmsen,  near 
Schmalkalden,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1768.  He  wrote,  Ono^ 
masticon  Vet,  Test,  sive  Tractatus  Philologicus,  in  quo 
Nomina  VeL  Test.  Propria,  etc.  (Halle,  1741) : — Intro- 
ductio  Grammatico '  critica  in  Linguam  Gracam,  etc 
(ibid.  1752): — Introductio  Grammatico-critica  in  Lin- 
guam ffebraicam,  etc  (ibid.  1753) : — Arcanum  Forma- 
rum  Nominum  Uebraiem  Lingua,  etc  (ibid.  173.5): — 
Lexicon  Mawuale  Bebr.  et  Chald.  (ibid.  1752;  Amst. 
1757  and  often;  last  ed.  by  Winer,  Leipsic,  1828;  Engl. 
transL  by  Ch.  Seagar,  The  Smaller  Beb.  and  Chald.  Lex- 
icon  Translated  and  Improved,  Lond.  1832) :—  Onoma£ti- 
cum  Novi  Test,  et  Librorum  Vet,  Test  Apoergphorum, 
sive  Tractatus  PkUoL,  quo  Nomina  Propria  Novi  Test, 
et  Librorum  Apoergphorum  Vet,  Test,  ex  Ipsorum  Origin 
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rdbui  et  Fortnu  ExpHecmiur.  Besides  these  and  many 
other  works,  mentioned  by  Fflrst  and  Winer,  he  edited 
the  Bibliti  Hebraica  McmuaUa  ad  Optima*  quatqve 
Editionu  Jiecennta,  etc.  (KUUe,  1752;  2d  ed.  1767;  dd 
ed.  1822 ;  4th  ed.  1828  [the  latter  two  eds.  by  Koeen- 
mUller]).  Siroonb's  object  in  editing  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  to  publish  a  icofrect,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  cheap,  edition  of  Van  der  Uooght's  text.  But, 
in  spite  of  aU  care,  some  inaccuracies  have  crept  into 
the  texU  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  837  sq.;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  JM,  i,  89,  115,  119,  121,  122,  127, 
187, 585, 607 ;  RosenmUller,  Handbudi/ur  die  Literatwr 
der  hibL  Kritik  und  Exegete^  i,  288  sq. ;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliog,  Handbuch,  p.  182  sq.     (&  P.) 

SimoDton,  AsHBRL  Green,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  West  Hanover,  Dau- 
phin Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1888.  He  pursued  his  prepara- 
tory studies  in  the  academy  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1852,  studied  law  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
in  May,  1855.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  a>urse  was  led  to  consider  his  duty  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  He  was  li- 
censed by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  April  14,  1858,  and  his 
formal  application  to  the  board  for  appointment  as  a 
foreign  missionary  was  sent  to  New  York  Oct.  25, 1858. 
The  executive  committee  decided  to  send  him  to  Brazil, 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  numerous  company  of  laborers.  The 
time  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  was  May,  1859.  Mean- 
while he  spent  two  months  in  New  York,  taking  lessons 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  lecturing,  as  opportu- 
nity was  afforded,  upon  Brazil.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  14,  1859.  His  sermon 
on  this  occasion  was  upon  the  words,  "■  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us,"  and  it  was  an  able  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  the  unevangelized  upon  the  Church, 
and  was  afterwanls  published  in  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer's 
Pre^fyterian  Magazine,  tie  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
Aug.  12, 1859,  and,  after  two  years  of  study  and  explo- 
rations of  the  field,  began  a  Bible-class,  May  19,  1861, 
at  which  two  were  present ;  but  the  audiences  soon  in- 
creased to  such  dimensions  that  larger  accommodations 
were  demanded.  In  1868  it  was  deemed  best  to  enlarge 
the  operations  of  the  mission  by  taking  in  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo.  In  November,  1864,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  Intprerua  Kvangelica,  a  serai  -  monthly 
paper  established  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  intelli- 
gence among  the  more  cultivated  class  of  minds.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labor  of  writing  for  its  columns  and 
superintending  its  publication  devolved  upon  him  until 
September,  1866,  when  he  had  an  assistant.  The  unan- 
imous impression  of  those  who  read  his  leading  editori- 
als in  the  Imprensa  was  that  they  were  characterized  by 
great  ability,  clearness,  and  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  paper  continued  to  increase  in  circu- 
lation, and  during  the  three  years  of  his  connection  with 
it  much  good  was  effected  through  its  instrumentality. 
In  March,  1865,  Mr.  Simonton  made  a  missionar}'  tour 
into  the  province  of  ^o  Paulo,  and  while  there  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Rio  Janeiro  was  organized.  He  died  Dec  9, 
1867.  Mr.  Simonton  possessed  a  clear,  penetrating  in- 
tellect, well  disciplined  by  diligent  study.  He  excelled 
as  a  preacher,  and  had  few  superiors  as  a  sermonizer. 
He  greatly  loved  the  missionary  work,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted  by  nature,  culture,  and  grace,  and 
labored  from  first  to  last  with  unabated  zeal  and  energy. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  135.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Simony,  the  crime,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  holy  orders  and  ofllces.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus  (q.  v.),  who  wished 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  fur  money  the  power  to 
oondTer  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii,  19).  The  ancient 
Christian  Church  distinguished  simony  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds:  1.  Buying  and  selling  spiritual  gif^s; 
2.  Buying  and  selling  spiritual  preferments;  8.  Am- 


bitions nsnrpation  and  sacrilegioos  intmnoo  into 
siastical  functions  withoat  legal  ekctioa  or  ocdinaiNB. 
Of  course  the  first  sort  was  that  which  moat  propcrir 
had  the  name  of  simony,  resembling  moat  doaely  the 
sin  of  Simon  Magus.  This  crime  was  tboagfat  lo  be 
committed  when  money  waa  <^ered  or  reeaved  for  tr- 
dinations,  and  ii  was  always  punished  with  tbe  aevcitM 
censures  of  the  Church.  The  apostolical  canons  (Ca& 
ApotL  29)  seem  to  lay  a  double  punishment,  boch  deps- 
sition  and  excommunication,  upon  aach  of  the  dergj  ss 
were  found  guilty  of  this  crime.  Amon^  the  eooBcik 
which  have  condemned  simony  are  Chalcedon;  neood 
of  Orieans;  second  of  Constantinople;  second  of  Braga; 
fourth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  Toledo ;  second  of  Nice; 
Rheims;  Plaoentia;  and  Trullo — ^tbe  term  of  the  cairaiH 
being  according  to  the  various  ctrcumstancea  and  Ibrms 
of  the  crime  prevalent.  The  ancients  also  indude  in  tbts 
sort  of  crime  the  exacting  of  any  reward  for  admioistef- 
ing  baptism,  the  eucharist,  confirmataon«  borying  tbe 
dead,  consecration  of  churches,  or  any  like  spiritaal  of- 
fices. The  second  sort  of  simony  (traffic  in  apiritoal 
preferments)  was  denounced  by  both  eedesiaBtical  and 
secular  laws  (CondL  Chalced.  can.  2;  Joatinian,  AbraC 
128,  &  1),  the  former  ordering  the  deposauon  of  the 
bishop  that  **sets  gpraoe  to  sale,  and  ordains  a  biAep. 
etc.,  for  filthy  lucre ;"  the  latter  ordering  evciT  cicctar 
to  make  oath  **  that  he  did  not  choose  the  parry  dected 
either  for  any  gift  or  promBse,**  etc.  The  third  son  of 
simony  was  when  men  by  ambitious  arts  and  andM 
practices,  as  by  the  favor  and  power  of  some  wealthy  or 
influential  person,  got  themselres  invested  in  any  ^Set 
or  preferment  to  which  they  had  no  regular  call  or  kgal 
title ;  or  when  they  intruded  themselves  uito  other  men  s 
places,  already  legally  filled.  Thus  Noratann  got  him- 
self secretly  and  simoniacally  ordained  to  the  biahoprie 
of  Rome,  to  which  Cornelius  had  been  legally  osdaiasd 
before  him  (Cyprian,  Bp,  52,  aL  55,  od  i4  afoinaa.).  Soch 
ordinations  were  usually  vacated  and  dedazed  nuB,  asd 
both  the  oraained  and  their  ordainers  proaecnted  ai 
criminals  by  degradation  and  reduction  to  the  state  and 
communion  of  laymen.  There  were  also  general  impe- 
rial laws  made  by  Gratian  and  Hooorius  {Cod,  Theoi. 
lib.  xvi,  tit  2, "  De  Episc.  Leg.  85  Hooorii**)*  obli^ng  all 
bisho|)s  who  were  censured  and  deposed  by  any  synod 
to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  synod,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  being  banished  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city 
where  they  attempted  such  disturbance.  See  Bingham, 
Christian  A  ntiq,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  28-30. 

This  crime  became  quite  common  in  the  Church  dar- 
ing the  11th  and  1 2th  centuries.     Benedict  IX,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  (A.D.  1088),  was  elected  pope  ^iti- 
tercedente  thesanronim  pecunia."   Guido,  aichbiahop  of 
Milan  (A.D.  1059),  lamenting  the  prevalency  of  aimooy 
in  his  Church,  promised  for  himself  and  sucoeasors  ot- 
terly  to  renounce  it.     Hildebrand,  afterwanls  Gtegofr 
YII,  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  practice.     At  a 
council  at  Lyons  the  archbishop  and  forty-five  btshops 
confessed  themselves  simoniacal  and  were  deposed.   Tbe 
fortieth  of  the  canons  of  1608  (Church  of  England)  is 
directed  against  simony,  as  being  **execraUe  befiMC 
God,*'  and  provides  an  oath  to  be  taken  pereonaOy  by 
every  one  admitted  to  a  benefice  that  no  simoniacal 
payment,  contract,  or  promise  has  been  or  shall  be  made. 
While  in  Great  l^tain  the  cognizance  of  sionony  and 
punishment  of  simoniacal  offences  appear  originally  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  coarts  aluoe^  the 
courts  of  common  law  would  have  held  simoniacal  con- 
tracts void,  as  being  contra  bono$  ntom  and  against 
sound  policy.     According  to  English  law  Cstaiofees  of 
Eliz.  and  12  Anne,  c  12;  7  and  8  Georyee  IV,  a  25;  9 
George  lY,  c.  94;  also  1  William  and  Mary,  e.  16),  it 
is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  pBr> 
chasing  for  himself,  to  purchase  while  the  cboidi  b  fell 
either  an  advowson  w  next  presentation,  howerer  isi- 
mediate  may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  unless  that 
vacancy  is  to  be  occasioned  by  some  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement between  the  paities.    Nor  is  it  siosony  te  a 
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spiritiia]  pemn  to  pmchue  for  himself  an  advowson, 
although  under  nmilar  circumBtancea.  It  ia,  however, 
fliiBony  for  anj  person  to  parchaae  the  next  preaenta- 
tioo  while  the  church  ia  vacant ;  and  it  ia  aimony  for  a 
Bpiritnal  person  to  purchaae  for  himself  the  next  prea- 
eotation,  although  the  church  be  fuU.  See  Milman, 
Latm  Ckristiamty,  ui,  287, 244, 870  sq. ;  vii,  270 ;  Willis, 
I/itt.  of  Simonsf  (Lond*  1865,  2d  ed.) ;  and  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  76. 

Simoom.    See  Wind. 

Simpkins,  Solomon  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odic Episcopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  in  Maryland 
in  1811;  moved  to  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1887;  waa  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1840,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Conference.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to 
Bayou  Pierre  Circuit,  but  died  before  he  could  reach  it. 
See  MuaUei  of  Annual  Conferences  of  M,  £.  Church, 
South,  1849,  p.  243. 

Simple  Feasts  were,  according  to  the  Saliabury 
use,  those  on  which  only  the  initial  worda  of  the  anti- 
phon  to  the  Benedirtut  and  Magmjicat  were  sung. 
They  were  comprised  under  three  classes,  the  first,  of 
nine  lessons,  with  triple  or  double  invitatory ;  the  aeo- 
ond,  of  three  lessons,  with  double  invitator}' ;  the  third, 
of  three  leasona,with  simple  invitatory;  the  latter,  in 
distincti<Mi  from  the  former  two,  were  marked  **  sine  re- 
gimiue  chori."  Simple  feasta,  like  feriala  and  veapers, 
bad  no  first  vespers. 

In  the  Roman  uae  simple  feaats,  without  ruling  the 
choir,  are  classed  as  simples;  the  simple,  with  ruling 
tbe  choir,  aa  aemi-dooblea.  Accordingly,  the  highest 
class  of  Salisbury  simples  became  the  Roman  doubles,  to 
which  socoeed  greater  doublea,doublea  of  the  second,  and 
donblea  of  the  first  class. — Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

SimplXoes  (^simpU),  a  term  of  reproach  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  early  Christiana. 

Bimplicianns,  archbishop  of  Milan  (898-400),  was 
a  friend  and  teacher  of  Ambrose,  who  wrote  to  him  four 
epistles  (oomp.  Migne,  xvi,  874).  Augustine  dedicated 
to  Simplicianus  his  De  Divereis  Quastionibus,  and  men- 
tions him  very  often.  Virgilitis  of  Trent  addressed  to 
him  his  De  Martyrio  3.  Suinnii  et  Sodnorum  (Migne, 
vol.  xiii),  and  Ennodius  of  Pa  via  wrot«  an  epigram  in 
his  honor.  See  Gennadius,  De  VirtM  Illust,  p.  27.    (B.  P.) 

Bimplicitis,  pope  from  A.D.468  to  488,  in  the  period 
of  the  Monophysite  (q.  v.)  disputes  by  which  the  West- 
em  Church  waa  violently  agitated.  He  participated  in 
the  controversy,  taking  sides  with  Acacios,  the  patriarch 
of  Conatantinople,  and  anathematized  Timotheus  JSUu- 
ros,  Petrua  FuUo,  Petras  Mongus,  John  of  Apamea,  and 
Paul  of  Ephesus ;  but  he  afforded  aid  and  protection  to 
John  Talaja,  whom  Acacius  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
successor  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Simplicius  also 
added  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  papacy  was  held 
by  appointing  tbe  bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  to  be  apostol- 
ical vicar,  and  by  depriving  the  bishop  of  Aries  in 
France  of  his  right  to  convoke  synodal  meetings.  It 
is  stated  that  this  pope  died  March  2,  483,  and  his 
memory'  ia  honored  in  tbe  Romish  Church  annually  on- 
the  recurrence  of  that  date.  See  Uerz(^,  Real'Kncy- 
hiop,  8.  V. 

Bimpliciiis,  a  philosopher  of  the  6th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  endeavored  to  unite  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
doctrinea  with  the  Peripatetic.  Distmsting  his  situa- 
tion under  the  emperor  Justinian,  he  went  to  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  but  returned  to  Athena  after  it  had 
been  stipulated  in  a  trace  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.D.  649,  that  he  and  his  friends  should 
live  quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  own, 
and  not  be  compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Simplicius  wrote  com- 
mentariea  on  Aristotle's  Categoria,  Phyitiea,  De  Calo, 
and  De  Anima,  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentariea  an  Aristotle.    They  are 


printed  in  some  of  the  early  editions  of  Aristotle,  and 
are  alao  contained  in  Scholia  in  Arisioteiem,  ooliegit 
Ch.  A.  Brandis  (Berl.  1886).  Simplicius  also  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  for 
its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  baa  command- 
ed general  admiration.  The  best  separate  edition  of 
this  commentary  is  that  by  SchweighUuser,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  two  volumes  (Leips.  1800) ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope  (Lond. 
1704,  8vo) ;  into  French  by  Dacier  (Paris,  1716) ;  and 
into  German  by  Schulthess  (Zurich,  1778). 

Simpson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  York,  Me., 
Dec  30, 1836,  and  was  educated  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  In 
1868  he  went  to  Rahway,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy ;  then  to  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Ccmcord,  in  1860. 
He  joined  the  Newark  Conference  in  1862;  was  drafted 
into  the  army  July  13,  1864,  and  in  October  was  ap- 
pointed chapUin.  lu  September,  1866,  he  returned  from 
the  war  and  resumed  his  ministerial  work,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  early  in  1869.  He  died  at  Han- 
over, X.  J.,  July  12, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ference*,  1872,  p.  34. 

Simpson,  David,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Ingleby,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  12, 1746.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  successively 
curate  of  Ramsden,  Essex,  of  Buckingham,  and  of  the 
Old  Church,  Macclesfleld.  In  all  three  places  his  alleged 
Methodism  gave  offence,  and,  while  at  the  last  place,  he 
was  silenced  by  the  bishop  of  Chester.  But  his  friends 
erected  a  new  ediBce  (Christ  Church,  Macclesfield)  for 
him,  in  which  he  officiated  until  his  death,  in  1799.  He 
published,  Sacred  Literature  (Birm.  1788-90.  4  vols. 
8vo): — Discourte  on  Stage  Entertanmifnts  (1788): — 
Keg  to  the  Prophecies  (Maccles.  1796,  8vo;  8d  ed.  1812, 
8vo)  :—A  Plea  for  Religion,  etc  (Lond.  1802,  8vo,  with 
numerous  later  editions): — Plea  for  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1812,  8vo) : — Sermons 
(8vo).     See  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors, 

S.V. 

Simpson,  Edward,  S.T.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Tottenham,  in  May,  1678.  Having 
been  prepared  at  the  Westminster  School,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  (Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1600,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  fellow.  In 
1608  he  received  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  his  A.B.  in 
1610.  He  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  1616-18, 
and  rector  of  Eaatling  in  1618,  in  which  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  was  made  prebendary 
of  Coringham.  He  died  in  1651.  He  published.  Mo- 
saica,  etc  (Cantab.  1636,  4to): — Positive  Divinity: — 
Knowledge  of  Christ : — God's  Providence  in  Begard  to 
Evil :  —  B^eneration  Defended  :  —  Declaration  :  —  J)e 
Justifcatione  : — Notat  Selectiores  in  Horatium,etc  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Simpson,  George  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  near  Church  town,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June  1, 
1821.  He  early  embraced  religion,  and,  feeling  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  preach,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Easton 
College,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
chose  Africa  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  sailed  for  the  Ga- 
l)oon  in  Sept.,  1849,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  other  missionaries.  Corisco  waa 
chosen  as  a  missionary  station,  and  Mr.  Simpson  and  his 
wife  immediately  occupied  it.  They  embarked  March 
26, 1860,  in  an  English  vessel  for  Femando  Po,  but  on 
the  evening  of  April  6  the  ship  was  capsized  by  a  tor- 
nado, and  all  on  board  except  one  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

Simpson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and  in- 
stractor,  was  bom  at  Little  Tillerye,  near  Milnathort, 
in  Kinroea-shire,  Feb.  16, 1746.  Having  completed  hia 
academic  studies,  he  preached  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Church  at 
BoIton-le-Moors,  near  Manchester.  He  went  to  London 
in  1786,  where  his  preaching  attracted  oonaiderable  at- 
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tention.  He  was  choeen  president  of  the  Dieeentiog 
school  afterwards  known  as  the  Hoxton  Academr,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  this  work.  His  health  fail- 
ing in  May,  1817,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  although 
he  continued  to  lecture  his  classes  as  often  as  illness 
would  permit     He  died  Dec  21, 1817. 

BimpBon,  or  Sympson,  Bydraoli,  RD.,  a  Pu- 
ritan divine,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  curate  and  lecturer  of  Sl  Margaret's, 
Fifth  Street,  London.  He  was  summoned  before  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity  in  1685,  and  retired  to 
Holland.  Returning  to  England  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  chosen  mie  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  1643.  He  joined  the  Independents  against 
the  Presbyterians,  was  appointed  by  Cromwell's  visitors 
roaster  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1655.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and  the- 
ological treatises,  for  which  see  Darling,  Cydop,  Bibliog. 
s.  V. ;  Watts,  Biblioth,  BriL  s.  v. 

BimpBOn,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  Jan.  22, 1812.  He  professed  conversion  and  united 
with  the  Church  in  June,  1832,  and  received  license  to 
preach  June  8,  1837,  at  Bloomington,  111.  He  entered 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  Sept.,  1837,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Sept,  1839,  and  elder  in  August,  1841.  His 
minlBtry  closed  with  his  life,  Feb.  22,  1864.  See  Mtn- 
tUes  of  A  nmujil  CotiferenceSf  1864,  p.  178. 

Sim^ri  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10).    See  Shimrl 

Sims,  Edward  Drumgoole,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Bruns- 
wick County,  Va.,  March  24, 1805.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1823 ;  was  tutor  in 
that  institution,  and  afterwards  principal  of  an  academy 
at  La  Grange,  Ala. ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
college  at  that  place  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  then  travelled  two 
years  in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Conference*, 
afterwards  was  professor  of  languages  in  Randolph  Ma- 
con College,  Va.  In  1886  he  visited  Europe  and  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  Germany;  in 
1837  he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany,  Itidy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  England ;  in  1838  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  filled  the  chair  of  English 
literature  in  Randolph  Macon  College ;  and  in  December, 
1841,  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  the  same  department 
He  died  April  12,  1845.  Prof.  Sims  was  a  roan  of 
various,  extensive,  and  accurate  learning,  especially  in 
the  department  of  language  in  generaL  Biesides  the 
ordinary  classics,  he  wrote  and  spoke  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  master  of  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  scieu<%s;  and  had  col- 
lected materials  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  and  also 
for  an  English  grammar,  which  he  designed  publishing. 
As  a  minister,  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  piety  in- 
fused themselves  into  his  preaching  and  distinguished 
it  Eminent  as  he  was  in  learning  and  the  social  vir- 
tues, his  Christian  character  was  his  highest  ornament 
His  religion  was  deeply  experimental  See  Afinutet  of 
Ann.  Conferences  ofM,  E,  Churchy  Souths  1845-53,  p.48 ; 
Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  766.   (J.  L.  S.) 

Bimaterla,  a  goddess  of  the  Slavic  mythology, 
chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Russians,  but  not  unknown 
among  the  Poles.  She  was  the  awakener  of  spring, 
and  the  wife  of  Pogoda  (the  weather).  She  possessed 
wondrous  beauty  and  grace.— Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  My^ 
tkoLs.y, 

Simultaneum  (acih  Religioms  ExercUmm)  is  a 
term  which  in  Europe  designates,  in  its  general  bear- 
ing, the  religious  services  common  to  churches  or  de- 
nominations having  diverse  creeds,  and  which  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  employment  in  common  of  cer- 
tain religious  arrangements  and  institutions. 

The  denial  of  a  churchly  character  by  Romanism  to 


any  bnt  the  Papal  Chmxh  renders  a 
sible  on  that  assumption;  but  the  Peace  aS  Weetpiii^A 
in  1648  insured  to  the  Evangelicals  both  that  chanetar 
and  the  resultant  rights  of  worship.  The  progiia^  of 
the  new  Church,  however,  was  irre^olary  in  some  piaea 
being  much  more  vigorous  and  rapid  than  in  otbei, 
so  that  the  relations  existing  between  Romanists  awl 
Protestants  were  very  diverse;  and  it  was  tfaei^ 
necessary  to  provide  legal  prescriptiona  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  common  worehip.  These  pceacriptiQas  erea- 
ed  a  barrier  against  religious  persecution  on  the  part 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  but  they  also  sugigeated  the  <k> 
nial  of  religious  privileges  to  certain  pmrties,  mat  che 
status  of  the  year  1624  was  made  the  oooditioa  idt 
granting  or  refusing  the  free  exercise  of  religion — tksv 
who  had  then  enjoyed  it  being  held  to  be  entitled  id  a 
continuance  of  the  privilege,  w^hile  others  were  sasss- 
ally,  though  not  always,  judged  to  have  no  cLum  lo  iss 
enjoyment  These  regidations  were  intended  to  aetrk 
the  case  as  between  Romanists  and  Proteetanta.  A  dif- 
ferent arrangement  regulated  the  aflhira  of  the  Laib^- 
an  and  the  Reformed  parties,  so  that  the  eondidoo  oC 
the  churches  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peaee  of  Wes- 
phalia  was  Aade  the  basis  of  their  futnre  re2atian&. 

The  admissibility  of  a  timuUam»m  vraa  miuh  <b> 
bated  in  Germany,  until  the  recess  of  the  diet  rewlvfd 
Feb.  25,  1808,  §  63,  that  **the  exercise  of  rdigkin  « 
hitherto  practiced  in  any  country  shall  be  protected 
against  all  interference  and  interruption;  espeddlT 
shall  the  possession  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  <^  in 
separate  ecclesiastical  property,  indndin^  the  schoot- 
fund,  be  insured  to  each  religion  aooording  to  the  dirce> 
tions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  sovnetprn  iht, 
however,  tolerate  the  adherents  of  other  religions  and 
allow  them  the  exercise  of  all  civil  righta.** 

The  nmuUaneum  does  not  affect  the  dogmatic  r^ 
tions  of  the  several  churches.  The  Ghoicb  of  Basss 
still  regards  Protestants  as  heretics  and  achiaraaxics^ 
and  refuses  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their  services: 
and  the  different  sections  of  Protestantisno  have  fre- 
quently maintained  towards  each  other  an  attitude  »• 
less  hostile.  Circumstances,  however,  have  done  nuisk 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  apirii  of 
a  iitrmkaneum  is  measurably  realized.  LegisialioD  be 
done  much  in  this  regard,  and  the  felt  need  of  fratcTcsl 
relations  has  not  been  least  among  the  inflaenoes  sx 
work. 

When  the  timubanmm  has  been  fixed  by  specia] 
treaties,  it  must  be  judged  in  accordance  writh  their 
terms,  otherwise  general  principles  must  deiemuae 
The  State  do»  not  assume  the  right  to  ordain  the  eb- 
servance  of  the  usages  belonging  to  one  relis^ioas  ccn- 
munity  by  another  and  different  community  oo  genertl 
grounds ;  but  it  may  extend  the  benefits  of  tDstinitins 
enjoyed  by  any  community  to  othen  as  well,  e.  g.  wbro 
civil  functions  have  been  intrusted  to  the  clergy  of  a 
particular  Church,  or  when  but  a  single  bnrial-grocuid  i$ 
available  for  any  community. 

It  is  reported  (/Vo/.  Kirckm- ZeUimg^  1854,  No.  3^ 
p.  102)  that  a  very  peculiar  simuiUMneum  existed  ai 
GUldenstadt,  in  Osnaburg,  during  two  hundred  yean 
prior  to  1850.  A  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
congregation  had  a  common  house  of  worship,  and  ess- 
ployed  in  common  a  Romish  priest  and  a  Pnoteatstf 
clerk.  The  priest  and  Romanists  b^rui  the  service 
with  the  IntroU,  after  which  the  Evangelicals  chanted 
the  Kyrie  EletMon.  Alternate  chantinga  and  readings 
followed,  until  the  offering  of  the  mass,  in  which  t^ 
Evangelicals  took  no  part  A  sermon  was  preached  bo 
both  parties  in  common,  and  was  uanally  fiDUowed  by 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  evangelical  hymn,  line 
instance  is  mentioned  in  which  a  sermon  asaaifing  the 
Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith  was  foUowed  by  the  sa|^ 
ing  of  Luther's  hymn, "  Eine  feste  Baig,"  etc 

In  America  what  are  called  **  Umon  Services'*  sr 
frequently  held  in  a  church  used  in  oommon  fay  servnl 
denominations.    In  such  cases  the  serrioea  are 
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times  of  a  mixed  character ;  at  other  tunes  the  dhferent 
denoffiinatiiHial  senrices  are  held  alternately. 

On  the  general  sub^ject,  see  fnstrum.  Pads  Omabrug, ; 
Putter,  Gtut  det  toet^.  Friedens  (Gott.  1795) ;  Enders, 
Z>uf.  de  Pactontm  BildenM,  m  Confirm,  Catnm,  CathoL 
Doetr.  circa  Sinudtanevm  Effieacia  (1765, 1771);  and  in 
Schmidt,  Tkuaur,  Juris  EccL  torn,  y,  Nos.  7, 8,  p.  257  sq., 
3:26  sq. ;  Dttrr,  Diu,  c2e  so,  quod  JuMtum  ett  circa  Jut  lie- 
form,  «R  T^rritor.  OppigneratOy  etc  (Mogunt,  1760,  and 
in  Schmidt,  loc,  ciU) ;  Schottl,  GegenteU,  Gemeituch,  in 
CuUuskandL  zw,  KaihoUkm  «.  AkathoU  etc  (Regeneb. 
1S53).  Comp.  also  the  Austrian  law  of  Jan.  30, 1849; 
Circular  d,  Contist,  zu  Detmold,  July  27, 1857 ;  Von 
Moser,  'm  Ailg,  KirckoM,/.  d  evanyd.  DeuUchL  1857, 
p.  372,  etc — Heneog,  Reai^Encyldop,  s.  t. 

Sin  (Heb.  Sin,  I'^D ;  Sept.  'S&q  [▼.  r.  T&viq]  or  Sv- 
^vty ;  Yiilg.  Pehisium  ),  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a 
desert  perhaps  adjoining.  (The  following  account  is 
chiefly  taken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BiUe,) 

1.  A  city  of  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
XXX,  15, 16,  in  connection  with  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
and  is  described  as  **  the  strength  of  Egypt,"  showing 
that  it  was  a  fortified  place.  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or,  at  least,  Shemitic  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  signify 
**clay,*'  from  the  unosed  root  *pOf  probably  '*he  or  it 
was  muddy,  clayey."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with 
Pelosium,  IlriXownov,  "the  clayey  or  muddy"  town, 
from  iniXoc;  and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Et^Tlneh,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum  et- 
Tlneh,  the  Month  of  £t-Ttneh,  the  supposed  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et-Tlneh,  the 
Tower  or  CSastle  of  Et-Tlnch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, **  tin"  signifying  "  mud,"  etc,  in  Arabic  This 
evidence  is  saffldent  to  show  that  Sin  is  Pelusium. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  still  to  be  sought  for ; 
it  hfts  been  supposed  that  Pelusium  preserves  traces  of 
it,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Champollion  identifies 
I'elusium  with  the  Poremum  or  Peretom  (the  second 
beini^  a  variation  held  by  Quatrem^re  to  be  incorrect) 
and  Baretoum  of  the  Copts,  £l-Farm&  of  the  Arabs, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city, 
the  limits  of  a  governor's  authority  being  stated  to  have 
extended  from  Alexandria  to  Filak-h,  or  Phil«,  and 
Peremoun  (Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt«  Vat.  67, 
ful.  90,  ap.  Quatrem&re,  Mjkmoire*  Giog,  et  HisL  sur 
rEgyptty  i,  259).  Champollion  ingeniously  derives  this 
name  from  the  article  pk  prefixed  to  ^,  "  to  be,"  and 
oKfn,  '*  mud"  {UEggpte,  ii,  82-87 ;  comp.  Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Jntchr.  1,  297).  Brugsch  compares  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Ha-rero,  which  he  reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system 
Pe-rem,  "  the  abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem" 
(ibid,  pi.  Iv,  No.  1679).  Pelusium  he  would  make  the 
city  Samhat  (or,  as  he  reads  it  Sim-hud),  remarking 
that  "  the  nome  of  the  city  Samhud"  is  the  only  one 
which  has  the  determinative  of  a  city,  and  comparing 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  nome-coins,  on  which  the 
place  is  apparently  treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Samhat  is  unknown  {ibid. 
p.  128;  pL  xxviii,  17). 

The  exact  site  of  Pelusium  is  not  fuUy  determined. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near 
Burg  et-Tlneh,  now  called  El-Farmii,  and  not  Et^Tlneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Capt.  Spratt,  who  supposes  that  the 
mound  of  Abu-Rhivar  indicates  where  it  stood.  This 
is  further  inland,  and  apparently  on  the  west  of  the  old 
Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pelusium.  It  is  situate  be- 
tween Farmk  and  Tel-Defenneh.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  exact  position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its 
strength  not  to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud, 
never  easv  to  traverse  The  ancient  sites  in  such  al- 
luvial  tracts  of  Egjrpt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation.  It  lay  among 
swamps  and  morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary  of 


the  Nile  (which  received  from  it  the  name  of  Ostium 
Pelusiacum),  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Med- 
iterranean (Strabo,xvi,  760;  xvii,801,802;  Pliny, //Mf. 
Nat.  V,  1 1).  The  site  is  now  only  approachable  by  boats 
duruig  a  high  Nile,  or  by  land  when  the  summer  sun 
has  dried  the  mud  left  by  the  inundation ;  the  remains 
consist  only  of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The 
climate  is  very  unwholesome  (Wilkinson,  Mod,  Egypt, 
i,  406.  444;  Savary,  Letters  on  Egypt,  i,  let.  24;  Henni- 
ker,  Traodi), 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin" 
in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii,  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  not  immediately  enter  thb  tract  on  leaving  the 
cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  is  held  to  have  been 
within  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  therefore  it  may  take 
its  name  from  some  other  place  or  country  than  the 
Egyptian  Sin.     (See  No.  2.) 

Pelusium  is  noticed  (as  above)  by  Ezekiel,  in  one 
of  the  prophecies  relating  tu  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should  then 
suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference  to  their  later 
history.  The  others  spoken  of  are  Noph  (Memphis), 
Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes),  Aven  (Heliopolis),  Pi-be- 
seth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes  (Daphna).  All  these, 
excepting  the  two  ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis, lay  on  or  near  the  eastern  boundary' ;  and,  in  the 
approach  to  Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance, after  capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  with- 
out taking  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium, 
seems  to  have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bu- 
bastis was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds, 
and  Heliopolis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "the  stronghold  of 
Egypt"  (xxx,  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that  time 
until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Pelusium  appears  to 
have  been  the  perpetual  battle-field  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  foreign  enemies.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  in  the  14th  century  B.C.,  we  find 
Sin  proving  itself  to  be  what  the  prophet  termed  it, 
"  the  strength  of  Egypt."  One  of  the  Sallier  papyri  in 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  record  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  Sheta;  and  the  victory 
which  Rameses  gained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium 
is  detaileil  at  length.  The  importance  of  this  victory 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Sheta  are  said 
to  have  made  their  attack  with  4500  chariots.  As  Di- 
odorus  specifies  the  number  of  this  Pharaoh's  army, 
which  he  says  amounted  to  60,000  infantry,  24,000  cav- 
alry, and  27,000  chariots  of  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ho 
was  enabled  successfully  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Sheta.  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  Rameses  the  Great 
"  defended  the  east  side  of  Egypt  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  with  a  wall  drawn  from 
Pelusium  through  the  deserts,  as  far  as  to  Heliopolis, 
for  the  space  of  1500  furlongs."  He  gives  a  singular 
account  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother 
to  murder  this  great  Pharaoh,  when  at  Pelusium  aAer 
one  of  his  warlike  expeditions,  which  was  happily  frus- 
trated by  the  adroitness  of  the  king  (Diod.  Sic  i,  4). 
Herodotus  relates  (ii,  141)  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses 
defeated  Psamroenitus  (iii,  10-13).  In  like  manner  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native 
king,  Nectanebos  (Nekht-nebf),  was  fought  near  this 
city.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Pompey  met  his 
death,  being  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  claimed  {Hist,  BelL  Aiexand,  p.  20,  27; 
Livy,  xlv,  11 ;  Josephns,  Ant,  xiv,  8, 1 ;  War,  i,  8,  7 ;  i, 
9,  8).  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally  fulfilled  sentence,  **  There  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxx,  13). 
As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities  that  were  to  fall 
upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may  well  have  stood  out  aa 
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the  chief  pUoe  of  her  Buooesrive  humiliatioiu.  Two 
Persian  conqueats  and  two  submiasiuns  to  strangers — 
firBt  to  Alexander,  and  then  to  Augustus — may  explain 
the  especial  miaery  foretold  of  this  city:  **8iu  shall 
suffer  great  anguish**  (Ezek.  xxz,  16). 

We  And  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name  which  has 
the  form  of  a  gentile  noun  derived  from  Sin,  and  is  usu- 
ally held  to  appl}'  to  two  different  nations,  neither  con- 
nected with  the  city  Sin.  In  the  list  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  '^S'^p^  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
naan (Gen.  x,  17;  1  Chron.  i,  15).  This  people,  from 
its  pUce  between  the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  seuled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine, 
where  similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography,  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confirmation.  This  theory  would 
not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole  tribe 
was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the  name 
are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed  that  some  of  the  eastern  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as  well  as  Egyptian  names, 
as  Heliopolis  and  Tanis;  that  those  very  near  the  bor- 
der seem  to  have  borne  only  Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol ; 
so  that  we  have  an  indication  of  a  Shemitic  influence 
in  this  part  of  Egypt,  diminishing  in  degree  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  border.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  influence  by  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is 
shown  yet  more  strikingly  by  the  remarkably  strong 
characteristics  which  have  distinguished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North-eastern  Egypt  from  their  fellow-country- 
men from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatius  to 
our  own.  Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  statement  of  the 
former  of  these  writers  that  the  Palestine  Syrians  dwelt 
westward  of  the  Arabians  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt  (iii,  5).  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  a  violent 
hypothesu  that  the  Sinites  were  connected  with  Pelu- 
sium,  though  their  main  body  may  perhaps  have  settled 
much  farther  to  the  north.  The  distance  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  Hittites  of  Southern  Palestine 
and  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  although  the 
separation  of  the  less  powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwell- 
ing beneath  Mount  Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  confederacy  of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the 
head  is  perhaps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  very  early  importance  of  the  town  and 
its  connection  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be 
strange  in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The 
conjecture  we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  explanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  **  the  land 
of  Sinim,"  Q'^d'^p  y^K,  in  Isaiah  (xlix,  12),  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from  the 
context  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mentioned 
after  the  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is  certainly  not  re- 
mote, nor  is  the  supposed  place  of  the  Sinites  to  the 
north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  expression  may  be  prover- 
biaL  The  people  of  Pelusium,  if  of  Canaaiiitish  origin, 
were  certainly  remote  compared  to  most  of  the  other 
Canaanites,  and  wero  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is 
also  noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of  Paleft- 
tine.  As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to  designate 
the  west,  as  in  this  passage,  so  the  land  of  Sinim  may 
have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  distant 
and  separated  country.     See,  however,  Simim;  Sinitb. 

2.  A  "wilderness"  Q^p—iano;  Sept.  lpf}fM)c  r«v; 
Vulg.  desertum  Sin)  which  the  Israelites  reached  afler 
leaving  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
11, 12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  xvii, 
I)  was  Rephidim,  either  Wady  Feiran,  or  the  mouth  of 
Wady  es-Sheikh  [see  Rkphidim]  ;  on  which  supposition 
it  would  follow  that  Sin  must  lie  between  those  wadies 
and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of 
Sinai.  Since  they  were  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  be  too  far  towards 
the  south-east  to  receive  its  name  from  the  Egyptian 


Sin  of  Ezek.  xxx,  15,  called  Zeurc  ^  the  Sept.  sd 
identified  with  Pelusium.  (See  above.)  In  the  wDdns> 
ness  of  Sin  the  manna  was  first  gathered,  and  those  vbo 
adopt  the  supposition  that  this  was  merely  the  naiaiil 
product  of  the  tarfa  bush  find  from  the  abondanee  cf 
that  shrub  in  Wady  es-Sheikh,  aooth-easi  of  Wad? 
Ghurundel,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  See  Elul  Ai 
the  previous  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  ma«  hxn 
been  in  the  plain  of  Mukhah,  the  **  wilderness  of  Sii' 
could  not  wcil  have  been  other  than  the  pieMnt  plan 
el'KaOf  which  commences  at  the  month  of  Wadj  Tsi- 
yibeh,  and  extends  along  the  whole  south-wesieni  nk 
of  the  peninsula.  At  first  narrow,  and  interrapced  bj 
spurs  from  the  mountains,  it  soon  expands  into  sn  oi- 
dulating,  dreary  waste,  covered  in  part  with  a  vhitt 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  part  with  sand.  Its  deaolste  ah 
pect  appears  to  have  produced  a  moot  depre«ing  effect 
upon  the  Israelites.  Shut  in  on  the  one  hand  bj  the 
sea,  on  the  other  by  the  wild  mountainn,  exposed  to  tk 
full  blaze  of  a  burning  sun,  on  that  bleak  plaia,  tke 
stock  of  provisions  brought  from  Egypt  now  exhaoand 
— we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  said  to  Uoxt, 
**  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  fiesh-poti 
when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full;  for  ye  have  broofrbt 
us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  aaaeoiblT 
with  hunger*'  (Exod.  xvi,  3).    See  Exodb. 

Bin  (properly  I^KSn,  aftofrria,  both  originaQj  lig- 
nifying  to  mdtt)  is  any  action,  word,  deaiie,  purpose,  oc 
omission  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  a  volantaiy  Tio> 
lation  of,  or  failure  to  comply  with,  the  divine  Is* 
(Rom.  iii,  20 ;  iv,  15 ;  vii,  7 ;  James  iv,  17>  Wbetha 
such  a  law  be  revealed  in  the  holy  arrnddt,  or  b  Uw 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  violation  ooostitotes  ik 
transgressor  a  sinner  (Rom.  i,  19-82;  ii,  11-15).  The 
various  words  by  which  sin  and  wickednes  are  Ktfcnb 
in  the  Old  Test,  throw  consider^le  light  upon  the  lesl 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  eviL 

1.  The  proper  and  original  idea  of  sin  appeals  to  be 
that  it  is  a  oomtn^  short  of  our  true  dedntjf^  a  ^  oaiwD^* 

the  mark  (H^Pt,  afiopravw).  The  end  of  man*i  beist: 
is  to  be  like  nnto  God,  to  have  bis  win  in  tborMifrh 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  ao  to  gkirifv  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever.  God  is  lo^'e;  and  to  love  kia 
and  be  beloved  by  him  is  true  blessedneas.  The  whtk 
law  is  summed  up  in  love,  whence  sin,  which  is  coodiit 
to  love,  is  a  failure  in  the  purpose  of  our  existence. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  idea  of  no.  mundr. 
that  it  is  the  tran^ression  of  GotTs  law.  From  tbc 
Christian  theistic  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  tbt 
existence  of  an  eternal  moral  order.  That  whicb.  ae* 
cording  to  this  rule,  ought  to  be  done  is  good ;  that  whiii 
ought  not  to  be  done  is  sin.  The  law  being  neither 
advice  nor  prayer,  but  a  positive  demand,  our  onlj  r> 
lation  to  it  can  be  either  that  of  submiasion  or  tna*- 
gression.  Whether  we  look  upon  God*8  law  as  nwitL 
that  is,  stamped  upon  our  nature,  or  poeitire,  tbst  is> 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  in  either  case  it  shoold  be 
considered  binding  upon  our  hearts,  and  ahouM  be  tn- 
pHcitly  obeyed,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  balT  am 
loving  Author  of  our  being.  Duty  is  represented  is 
Scripture  as  a  path  along  which  we  shooM  walLanii  to 
sin  is  to  transgress  or  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  God's  oum- 
mandments ;  hence  the  use  of  the  word  ^^^,  to  pasonr. 

8.  Again,  every  transgpression  is  repnesented  in  ^ 
Bible  ta  an  act  o/rebeliion  (rCB  and  nn^)L  Godii 
the  Ruler  of  his  people,  the  Father  of  the  humso  rue- 
In  both  these  capacities  he  demands  obedieooe.  To  sit 
is  to  rebel  against  his  paternal  rule,  to  revtrft  &hb  his 
allegiance.  It  is  to  act  independently  of  him,  to  set  if 
the  will  of  the  creature  against  the  will  of  tbeCnsM- 
to  put  self  in  the  place  of  God,  and  thus  to  dishooor  bis 
holy  name. 

4.  Further,  to  sin  against  God  impliea  dutrmtt  o^^ 
and  a  unUingnett  to  deceive  him^  and  to  act  treachefvtflr 
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tDwardfl  him  (b^^ ;  comp.  also  ^^S  and  b$^).  To  en- 
tertain a  suspicion  of  God's  goodness  is  to  distrust  him ; 
and  when  onoe  that  suspicion  has  been  phinted  in  the 
heart,  alienation  begins,  and  deceit  is  sure  to  follow. 

6.  Another  remarkable  fact  about  sin  is  that  it  is 
pervtrtkm  or  dutoriion  (HJJ) ;  it  is  a  wrong,  a  wrench, 
a  twitt  to  our  nature  (^^3^),  destroying  the  balance  of 
our  faculties,  and  making  us  prone  to  evil  Man  is 
thrown  out  of  his  centre  and  cannot  recover  himself,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  there  is  a  jairing  of  the 
elements  of  his  nature.  Sin  is  nut  a  new  faculty  or  a 
new  element  introduced,  but  it  is  the  confusion  of  the 
existing  elements  —  which  confusion  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  take  away,  by  restoring  man  to  his  right  bal- 
ance, and  leading  him  once  more  to  a  loving  and  self- 
sacrificing  trust  in  God« 

6.  Sin  is  also  taarAt  (7tD^),  a  perpetual  tossing  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  a  constant  disturbance,  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit,  the  reason  against  the  inclination, 
one  desire  against  another,  the  wishes  of  one  person 
against  the  wishes  of  another ;  a  love  of  change  and 
excitement  and  stir;  and  withal  no  satisfaction.  Man 
was  never  intended  to  find  rest  except  in  God;  and 
practically  when  God  is  not  his  centre  he  is  like  a  wan- 
dering star,  uncertain  and  erratic,  like  a  cloud  without 
water,  and  like  seething  foam. 

7.  Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  which  identifies 
tin  with  tail  (^Q^).  Wickedness  is  wearisome  work ; 
it  is  labor  without  profit;  it  is  painful,  sorrowful  trav- 
ail; it  is  grief  and  trouble.  And  after  all  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  sin,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  works  of 
darkness  are  unfruitful ;  sin  is  vamty,  hoUowness,  noth- 
ingness (l^dt) ;  the  ungodly  are  like  the  chaflT  which  the 
wind  scatters  away ;  they  can  show  no  results  from  all 
their  toil. 

8.  Sin  is  also  new,  or  a  breaking  in  pieces  (9^).  Ad- 
versity, calamity,  distress,  misery,  trouble,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  words  as  wickedness,  mischief,  harm, 
evil,  and  ill-doing. 

Gathering  together  the  foregoing  ohser\'ations,  they 
bring  us  to  this  result,  that  sin  is  wilful  disobedience  of 
God's  commands,  proceeding  from  distrust,  and  leading 
to  confusion  and  trouble.  Sin  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
set  as  in  the  nature  of  the  agent  whose  heart  and  life 
have  been  perverted.  We  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  man  was  led  into  sin  originally  by  the  Evil  One, 
who  insinuated  suspicions  of  God's  goodness ;  and  was 
thus  mial^  deceived,  ruined,  and  dominated  over  by 
Satan. 

See  Burroughs,  Sinfvlnesi  of  Sin  ;  Dwight,  Theoloffy ; 
Fletcher,  Appeal  to  Maifer  of  Fact;  Fuller,  Works; 
Gill,  Bo<fy  of  IHriinty^  art.  "Sin;"  Goodwin,  Aggrarn- 
tiotut  ofSia ;  Hagenbach,  //u/.  of  Doctrines;  Howe,  Atr- 
ing  Temple;  King  and  Jenyn,  Origin  of  Evil;  Muller, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  Orme,  Rlasphemy  against  the 
Jfolg  Ghost ;  Owen,  Indwelling  Sin ;  Payson,  Sermons ; 
Williams,  A  nswer  to  Belsham ;  WattB^Ruin  and  Becovery, 

SIN,  Actual,  is  a  direct  violation  of  God's  law,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of  commit- 
ting moral  evil ;  as  opposed  to  idiots  or  children,  who 
have  not  the  full  scope  for  their  moral  faculties.  It 
may  be  a  sin  either  of  commission  or  omission  (q.  v.). 

SIN  OP  Commission  is  the  doing  a  thing  which  we 
ought  not  to  do. 

SIN  AGAINST  THE  HoLT  Ghost.  See  Unpardon- 
ABiJc  Sin. 

SIN  OF  Infirmity.  Sins  of  infirmitv  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  ignorance,  surprise, 
snares  of  the  world,  etc. 

SIN,  Mortal  or  Deadly.    See  Mortal  Sin. 
SIN  OFFERING.    See  SiN-oFFERiNa 
SIN  OP  Omission  difl^ers  from  that  of  coromiM>ion  in 
being  negative,  and  consists  in  the  leaving  those  things 


undone  which  ought  to  be  done.  ''Te  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  merey,  and 
faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone"  (MatL  xxiii,  28). 

SIN,  Original.  I.  Defimtion,  —  **  Origiiul  sin"  is 
usually  defined  as  '*that  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil."  This  absence  of  "original  righteous- 
ness" is  not  only  a  deprivation,  but  also  a  depravation ; 
such  an  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God  as  to  lead 
to  a  defiance  of  his  authority  and  law.  Original  sin  is 
not  only  negative,  but  positive ;  it  is  not  merely  the  lack 
of  a  thing— viz.,  original  righteousness — but  the  presence 
of  an  inherited  tendency  towards  evil,  which  tendency 
is  the  controlling  principle  (Bph.  ii,  1-8;  Col.  i,  18;  2 
Tim.  ii,  26;  1  John  iii,4) ;  and  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  all  actual  sins  (Rom.  v,  12-19).  But  original  sin,  or 
this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  evil,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  sense  as  guili ;  inasmuch  as  invol- 
untary developments  of  natural  susceptibilities  have  no 
moral  character.  A  mere  desire,  growing  out  of  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  excited  by  temptation, 
may  be  innocent.  Moral  evil  only  commences  when 
the  desire  or  temptation  is  followed  by  the  determina- 
tion, or  volition,  to  gratify  the  desire  or  yield  to  the 
temptation.  See  Sin,  Actual.  All  men,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  have  this  original  depravity  (1  Cor. 
XV,  21, 22),  derived  by  continual  descent  from  father  to 
son.     See  Depravity. 

II.  Theories, — There  are  four  principal  hypotheses,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  various  explanations 
offered  on  this  subject  may  probably  be  reduced. 

1.  The  first  theory  is  that  the  whole  human  race  was 
literally  in  Adam  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  and  thus  par- 
ticipated in  his  transgression.  In  other  words,  the  race 
is  a  unit,  and  God  dftils  with  it  as  a  unit — not  with  in- 
dividuals as  individuals.  Thus,  though  unconsciously, 
every  soul  participated  in  the  first  great  transgression, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism,  "sinned  in  him 
(Adam),  and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression." 

2.  The  second  theory  is  that  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race;  that  as  a  king,  or  as  an  ambassa- 
dor, or  a  congress  represent  the  nation,  and  the  entire 
nation  is  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  its  representa- 
tive, so  Adam  represented  the  human  race,  was  chosen 
as  the  type  to  stand  for  humanity,  and  by  his  trial  the 
whole  race  was  tried,  thus  sinning  in  his  sin  and  falling 
in  his  fall.  Acting  thus  as  representative  for  the  race, 
his  sin  was  imputed,  L  e.  charged,  to  the  whole  race.  It 
is  said,  moreover,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  choice  of 
Adam  as  a  representative  was  not  arbitrary ;  that  Adam 
and  Eve  fairly  represented  the  race,  and  that  the  con- 
tinual sin  of  his  descendants,  placed  in  similar  cireum- 
stances  of  trial,  shows  that  no  injustice  was  done  by 
submitting  them  to  a  trial  in  the  pernon  of  such  a  rep- 
resentative. These  two  views  are  held,  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  them,  by  those  who  are  known  in  modem  times  as 
belonging  to  the  old  school.  In  them  the  entire  race  is 
treated  by  God  as  a  unit,  and  is,  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
under  divine  condemnation ;  and,  irrespective  of  the  sin 
or  the  virtue  of  the  individual,  requires  to  be  pardoned 
and  redeemed. 

3.  The  thiid  theory  holds  that  Adam  fell,  and  in  fall- 
ing became  a  sinner.     The  universal  hiw  of  nature  is 
that  like  begets  like.     So  all  his  descendants  have  in- 
herited from  him  a  nature  like  his  own,  a  nature  de- 
praved and  prone  to  sin.    Those  who  maintain  this  the- 
ory add,  usually,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  this  de- 
praved nature,'  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  strict  sense 
guilty  before  God  for  it;  that  while  infants  must  be  re- 
deemed from  it  through  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, because  nothing  impure  can  enter  heaven,  still  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  until  they  have  arrived  at 
an  age  when  they  are  capable  of  chooring  between  good 
and  evil,  and  that  they  are  then  held  responsible  for 
that  voluntary  choice,  and  for  that  atone.     In  other 
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words,  this  scliool  distingatahes  between  sin  and  de* 
[Nravity,  holding  all  sin  to  consist  in  voluntary  action, 
and  depravity  to  be  simply  that  disordered  state  of  the 
soul  which  renders  it  prone  to  eommit  sin.  This  view 
is  the  one  generally  entertained  by  the  new-echool  di- 
vines in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congregationalists,  and  by  many  of  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Methodists.  Aooonling  to  this  view,  mankind 
are  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  which  Adam  brought  upon 
the  race,  but  are  not  guilty  except  as  they  become  so 
by  personal  conduct. 

4.  The  fourth  theory,  knovm  in  theological  language, 
from  its  most  eminent  expounder,  Pelagiue,  as  Fblaoi- 
ANtSM  (q.  v.),  denies  that  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity,  or  that  the  race  is  in  any 
sense  held  responsible  for,  or  on  account  of,  Adam's  nn. 
£ach  soul,  according  to  this  theory,  is  created  as  was 
AdAm,  pure  and  innocent,  and  undetermined  towards 
either  sin  or  holiness.  £ach  soul,  for  itself,  chooses  its 
own  destiny  by  its  voluntary  choice  of  good  or  evil,  right 
or  wrong.  The  universality  of  sinfulness,  it  is  said,  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  evil  influence  and  example 
of  those  by  wbom  the  young  are  from  their  earliest  years 
surrounded.  Aoconiing  to  this  theory  it  is  possible,  or 
at  least  quite  conceivable,  that  a  man  should  be  utterly 
sinless ;  and  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  divine  Saviour  or  any  regenerating  Spirit.  That 
need  is  occasioned  in  each  individual  case  by  each  indi- 
vidual deliberately  choosing  for  himself  the  way  of  sin. 
A  modification  of  this  view,  by  which  there  is  an  en- 
deavor to  combine  it  with  the  others,  is  termed  Semi- 
Peioffianism  (q.  v.).  According  to  this  view  there  is  no 
ruin  except  that  which  each  individual  brings  upon 
himself;  and,  consequently,  no  need  of  redemption  ex- 
cept such  as  springs  from  the  individual's  own  guilt  in 
departing  from  God  and  disobeying  his  law. 

IIL  f/istory  of  tke  Doctrine, — The  early  Church,  it 
b  maintained  by  some,  was  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine; and  the  ooost  orthodox  admit  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  at  that  time  been  fully  developed.  We  offer 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  early  fathers.  Grtgory  of 
NazUinzum  maintained  that  both  the  vovq  and  the  ^^xri 
have  been  considerably  impaired  by  sin,  and  regarded 
the  perversion  of  consciousness  seen  in  idolatry,  which 
previous  teachers  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  ds»- 
mons,  as  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  first  sin.  But  he 
was  far  from  asserting  the  total  depravity  of  mankind 
and  the  entire  loss  of  the  free  wilL  A  ikanatiut  main- 
tained man's  ability  to  chixMe  good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
even  allowed  exceptions  from  original  sin,  alleging  that 
several  persons  prior  to  Christ  were  free  from  it.  CtfrU 
of  Jemaalem  assumes  that  the  life  of  man  begins  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  that  sin  enters  of  the  free  wilL 
Chrysostom  insisted  upon  the  liberty  of  man  and  his 
self-determination.  Augustine  laid  down  that  every 
natural  man  is  in  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  upheld  the 
Justice  of  this  as  a  punishment  for  the  share  which  the 
individual  had  in  Adam's  transgression.  Pelagius,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  rejected  the  Traducian  theor>%  de- 
nied that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  exercised  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  his  posterity.  He 
maintained  that  all  men  are  bom  in  innocence,  possess 
the  power  of  free  will,  and  may  live  without  sin.  The 
views  uf  Augustine  never  secured  a  footing  in  the  Kast- 
ern  Church,  and  even  in  the  West  they  met  with  oppo- 
sition. The  Reformers  of  the  16th  century  made  orig- 
inal sin  a  leading  doctrine,  and  thus  were  enabled  effec- 
tively to  combat  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
merit  of  works. 

See  Cunningham,  Historical  Theolo^^  i,  383 ;  Hagen- 
bach,  /list,  o/  Doctrines ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dog- 
matics ;  Edwards,  Wesley,  and  Taylor,  on  Original  Sin, 
Corop.FALL;  Imputation. 

SIN,  Phiix)8ophicau  Philosophical  sins,  in  opposi- 
tion to  theological,  acconling  to  the  Jesuits,  are  those  in 
which  a  roan  at  the  time  of  committing  thero  has  not 
God  and  his  law  before  his  mind.     He,  therefore,  with- 


out thinking  of  God,  tnnsgreases  natural  or  revealed  Isv. 
These  sins  the  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial ;  that  is,  such  as 
do  not  draw  after  them  a  loss  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not 
deserve  eternal,  but  only  temporal,  punishment. 

SIN,  PRBSuxPTUOua.  Presumptuous  sins  are  those 
which  are  done  boldly,  and  against  light  and  convicuoo. 
See  Pbksumptiom, 

SIN,  PuiriSHiaciiT  of.  That  God  punbhes  those 
who  disobey  him  is  a  fact  generally  recognised  by  men; 
it  is  justified  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  illustnied 
by  the  dealings  of  every  parent  and  judge.  The  Bible 
confirms  this 'opinion  and  reveals  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  sin,  whether  that  sin  be  outward  immonlity 
or  inward  impurity;  whether  it  be  pooitive  rebeUion 
against  divine  law  or  the  absence  of  a  childlike,  trusts 
ing  love  exercised  towards  our  heavenly  Father. 

There  are  three  principles  on  which  punishment  is 
inflicted  by  men — the  remedial,  the  deterrent,  and  the 
retributive;  and  we  find  each  of  theae  realised  in 
Scripture  as  the  principles  on  which  God  punishes  na- 
tions and  individuals. 

1.  National  jmmshmtnts  mie  for  national  sirai  They 
are  inflicted  where  a  nation  as  a  whole  takes  part  in 
sins  of  a  grievous  character.  This  was  the  case  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  iwnishmenl  of  which  was 
retributive,  not  remedial,  though  intended,  doubtless, 
to  deter  other  nations  from  similar  wickediness.  But 
before  a  city  was  visited  with  final  retribution  a  time 
of  repentance  was  allowed,  and  God  is  represent»i  as 
waiting  till  the  iniquity  of  a  place  was  complete,  and 
till  it  was  ripe  for  destruction.  Thus  a  time  was  given 
to  Nineveh,  and  it  repented ;  and  the  cities  of  the  Cs- 
naanites  were  not  destroyed  until  they  had  filled  op 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity;  so  it  was,  also,  in  the  case 
of  the  final  destruction  of  Jemaalem.     We  coostantlv 

• 

find  that  God  recognises  corporate  civil  existence  and 
ofllcial  acts,  and  that  he  punishes  a  nation  for  the  acts 
of  its  riders,  as  when  the  pestilence  came  upon  Israel 
for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  In  msny 
cases  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren; for,  as  an  ungodly  nation  grew  older,  its  sins 
grew  more  abundant  and  its  rebellion  more  unpaniooa- 
ble,  until  at  last  the  time  came  when  long-suffering 
turned  to  wrath  (Jer.  iv,  4;  vi,  11)  and  God  poured  out 
his  fury  and  indignation  on  the  people.  The  case  of 
Israel  is  clearly  set  before  us.  When,  as  a  nation,  they 
forgot  God,  he  chastised  them  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  sins;  he  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  that  these  chastisements,  which  were  remedisl, 
would  be  followed  by  more  severe  punishments,  and  in 
due  season,  when  all  warnings  were  in  vain,  retributicffl 
came — their  land  was  desolated  and  they  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Here  their  histoiy  would  have  endetl, 
as  the  historv  of  manv  other  nations  has  ended,  had 
not  God  a  special  purpose  to  fulfil  thmugh  their  means. 
They  were  brought  back  to  their  country,  not  because 
they  were  better  than  they  had  been  before — ^though 
it  is  true  that  their  punishment  had  its  eflbct  in  giving 
them  a  lasting  abhorrence  of  idolatry — but  because  Gnd 
had  made  a  promise  to  Abraham  which  involved  the 
continuation  of  their  national  existence.  We  do  not 
find  this  in  the  case  of  other  nations;  and  thus  God's 
dealings  with  the  heathen  mark  the  retributive  prin- 
ciple of  punishment,  while  his  conduct  towards  the 
chosen  people  gives  more  frequent  illustrations  of  re- 
medial chastisement. 

2.  The  punishment  <*/ indivitkials  was  either  judicially 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  man  for  breaches  of  pmdtive 
law,  as  was,  doubtless,  ordinarily  the  case  in  the  hisiorr 
of  Israel;  or  it  was  a  special  providential  visitaiion  for 
an  act  of  disobedience  against  God's  revealed  will  as 
in  the  case  of  the  man  of  God  who  prophesied  against 
the  altar  in  Bethel;  or  else  it  was  inflicted  to  mark 
God's  abhorrence  of  all  sin,  however  trifling  it  mii;bt 
seem  in  man's  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  punishiDeot 
of  Moses. 
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8.  On  tbe  nature  of  the  far  sorer  ponuhmeiit  to  be 
inflicted  oa  those  who  reject  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
JesiUjsee  PESDinos;  FumibhhkkTi  Futurk;  Rbtri- 

BDTIO!C. 

SIN,  Secret.  Secret  sins  are  thoee  committed  in 
secret,  or  thoee  which  we,  through  blindness  or  preju- 
dice, do  not  see  the  evil  of  (Psa.  xix,  12). 

SIN,  Unpajidonable,  seems  to  consist  in  the  mali- 
cious  ascription  of  the  dispensations,  gifts,  and  intiu- 
ences  of  the  Spirit  to  the  power  of  Satan.  The  reason 
why  this  sin  is  never  forgiven  is  not  because  of  any 
want  of  sufficiency  in  the  blood  of  Christ  nor  in  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God,  but  because  such  as  commit 
it  despise  and  reject  the  only  remedy,  i.  e.  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  redemption  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  souls  of  men.  See  MetA,  Quar,  Rev.  April, 
1858.    See  Blasphemy  ;  Unpardonable  Sin. 

SIN,  Yeniau  Venial  sins  are  those  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not 
bring  spiritaal  death  to  the  soul,  or  which  do  not  turn 
it  away  from  its  uldmate  end,  or  which  are  only  alight^ 
ly  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason.  **  It  is,  more- 
over, certun,**  says  Dens,  '*  not  only  from  the  divine 
oompassioo,  but  ftom  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  there 
are  venial  sins,  or  such  slight  ones,  as  in  just  men  may 
oonsiH  with  a  state  of  grace  and  friendship  with  God ; 
implying  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  sin  of  which 
a  man  may  be  guilty  without  offending  God.**  Such 
doctrine  as  this  noeets  with  no  countenance  from  the 
Word  of  God,  which  declares  that  *'  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  without  making  any  distinction  among  sins. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  ike  Worid^  s.  v.     See  Yeniau 

Si'na  (£uva)),  the  Greek  form  (Judith  v,  14;  Acts 
rii,  90, 38)  of  the  well-known  name  which  in  the  Old 
Teat,  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  Test.,  is  given  in  the  A.  Y.  Sinai  (q.  v.). 

Si'nai  (Heb.  Smaff%  "^rp,  perhaps  [if  Shemitic] 
(Aoni^r, i. e.  deft  with  ravines;  possibly  [if  £gyi>tian  or 
Zabian]  devoted  to  Sin,  i.  e.  the  moon ;  Sept.  Siva  [v.  r. 
in  Jodg.  v,{»,  £eeva,  and  in  Neb.  ix,  18,  Xivai] ;  in  the 
New  Test  Siva;  Josephus,  rb  SivaTov  opoci  Ant,  li, 
12, 1;  Yulg.  Sinai;  A.  Y.  <*Sina"  [q.v.]  in  a  few  pas- 
sages), a  well-known  mountain  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  The  name  appears 
to  be  primeval,  and  its  meaning  is  unknown.  }t  is 
mentioned  thirtv-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  onlv 
foar  times  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Test  (Judg.  v,  6;  Neh. 
ix,  13;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8,  17)  and  four  in  the  New  Test 
(Acts  vii,  30, 88 ;  GaL  iv,  24, 25).  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  name  had,  in  a  great  measure,  become  obsolete 
at  an  early  period.  (In  the  following  account  we  fol- 
low,  in  put,  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbaim.) 

I.  Biblical  Notices  and  Occurrencei, — The  leading 
ttatements  made  regarding  Sinai  in  the  Pentateuch  de- 
mand special  notice,  as  they  constitute  the  chief  evi- 
dences in  establishing  its  identity.  A  small  section  of 
the  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
took  its  name  from  the  mountain  (Exod.  xix,  1, 2).  In 
one  direction  was  Rephidim,  only  a  short  day's  march 
distant;  while  Kibroth-hattaavah  lay  a  day's  march  in 
another.  The  ^  desert  of  Sinai,"  therefore,  could  only 
have  been  a  very  few  miles  across. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  journey  the  Israelites 
"  departed  from  Rephidim,  came  into  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai . . .  and  camped  brfore  the  mount"  (Exod.  xix,  1, 
2).  The  base  of  the  mount  in  front  of  the  camp  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  sharply  defined  that  barriers  were 
piit  up  to  prevent  any  of  the  people  from  approaching 
rashly  or  inadvertently  to  **  touch  the  mount"  (ver.  12). 
The  ^top  of  the  mount'*  was  in  full  view  from  the 
camp;  so  that  when  the  Lord  *^came  down"  upon  it 
the  thick  cloud  in  which  his  glory  was  shrouded  was 
**  in  eight  of  all  the  people"  (ver.  1  f ,  16).  While  Moses 
was  receiving  the  law  on  the  summit  of  Suiai,  **  the 


thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the  tram« 
pet**  were  so  near  the  camp  that  the  people,  in  terror, 
**  removed  and  stood  afar  off^  yet  still  remained  in  sight 
of  the  mount,  for  **  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (comp.  xx,  18;  xxiv,  17). 
Upon  that  peak  the  tables  of  the  law  were  twice  given 
to  Moses,  with  all  the  details  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (xxxi,  18;  xxxiv). 
Sinai  was  thus  emphatically  '*  the  mount  of  the  Lord" 
(Numb.  X,  83).  There  the  Lord  spake  with  Moses  **  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  onto  his  friend"  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  and  there  he  revealed  himself  in  such  glo- 
ry and  majesty  as  were  never  witnessed  on  earth. 

II.  Distinction  between  Sinai  and  Boreb. — ^Those  crit- 
ics who  disintegrate  the  Pentateuch  and  assign  to  it  a 
variety  of  authors  are  ready  to  support  their  view  by 
pointing  to  a  variety  of  diction;  and  one  evidence  of 
this  they  find  in  the  use  of  Horeb  throughout  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  (except  in  the  song  of  Moses,  xxxiii, 
2,  which  they  attribute  to  a  still  different  writer); 
whereas  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been 
the  original  composer  of  the  first  four  books  uses  Sinai, 
which  is  the  name  always  employed  except  in  Exod. 
iii,  1;  xvii,  6;  xxxiii,  6;  and  these  passages  they  at- 
tribute to  a  supplementary  writer.  This  view  is  still 
strongly  asserted  by  Ewald  {GesdtuAte,  ii,  57),  who  pro- 
nounces Sinai  the  older  name,  therefore  occurring  in 
the  ancient  soag  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  6) ;  whereas  Ho- 
reb is  not  discoverable  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  narrators,  in  whose  age,  however,  it  had  become 
quite  prevalent  His  statement  is  a  very  fair  sample 
of  the  precisiMi  and  oonfklence  with  which  these  crit* 
ics  speak  of  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence 
except  their  own  critical  sagacity,  or  their  imagination, 
as  others  may  be  apt  to  consider  it  who  claim  no  such 
peculiar  insight  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
same  writer  might  use  two  names  indiscriminately  for 
the  same  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Luz,  Baa^ 
lab  and  Kiijath-jearim,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  yet  this  last  example  indicates  how  readily 
two  names  may  come  to  be  in  use  indifferently,  though 
originally  the  one  was  more  definite  than  the  other. 
Accordingly,  Gesenins  suggested  that  Sinai  might  be 
the  more  general  name,  and  Horeb  a  particular  peak; 
and  in  this  oonjectore  he  was  followed  by  RoeenmUller. 

Another  supposition  was  made  by  Hengstenberg 
(Pentateuch,  ii,  325-827)  which  has  gained  the  assent 
of  almost  all  the  German  authorities  since  his  time,  as 
also  of  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  i,  120, 591),  apparently  after 
having  inclined  to  the  conjecture  of  Gesenius.  Heng- 
stenberg agrees  with  Gesenius  that  the  one  name  is 
more  general  than  the  other ;  but  he  differs  in  this  re- 
spect— that  he  makes  Horeb  the  mountain-ridge,  and 
Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  given.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
as  urged  by  him  and  by  others  may  be  arranged  un- 
der a  threefold  division :  (1.)  The  name  Sinai  is  used 
at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were  upon  the  very 
spot  of  the  legislation,  that  is,  from  Exod.  xix,  11  and 
onwards  till  Numb,  iii,  1 ;  whereas  it  is  Horeb  that 
is  always  used  in  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy ; 
as  a  writer  close  beside  a  particular  mountain  would 
naturally  single  it  out  when  describing  his  locality, 
though  afterwards,  when  writing  at  a  distance  from  it 
and  teking  a  general  retrospect,  he  might  use  the  more 
comprehensive  name  of  the  entire  mass  of  mountains 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  only  exception  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  that  case  in  the  song  of  Moses  already  alluded 
to  (xxxiii,  2),  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
peculiar  composition  both  by  the  impugners  and  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  When  we  take  in 
the  additional  expression,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  as 
denoting  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
we  have  Sinai  occurring  as  early  as  Exod.  xix,  1,  2, 
and  continuing  till  Numb,  x,  12,  where  the  march  from 
Sinai  is  described.    That  particular  spot  would  natu- 
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nlly  take  its  name  from  the  mountain-peak  beside  it, 
whereas  the  name  **  wilderness  uf  Horeb**  is  unknown 
to  Scripture.    The  name  Sinai  never  occurs  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch afler  the  departure  from  the  spot  except  in 
three  instances.    Two  of  these  (Numb,  xxvi,  64;  xxxiii, 
15)  refer  expressly  to  eventa  in  language  already  em- 
ployed upon  the  spot  about  the  census,  and  in  the  list 
of  stations  or  encampments,  and  both  use  that  phrase 
"  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  which  never  occurs  with  the 
name  Horeb;  so  that  they  are  no  exceptions  in  reality. 
The  third  (xxviii,  6)  is,  therefore,  the  only  exception — 
**  It  is  a  continual  burnt-offering  which  was  ordained 
in  Mount  Sinai;"  and  this  also  is  explicable  on  the 
principle  that  the  phrase  had  become  so  common  in 
the  legislation.     Once,  also,  Sinai  occurs  before  the  Is- 
raelites reached  it  (Exod.  xvi,  1),  **the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,"  and  here  the 
precision  of  this  term  is  thoroughly  natural.     (2.)  The 
name  Horeb  occurs  in  the  earlier  books  thrice,  all  in 
Exodus,  but  it  is  in  circumrtances  which  best  suit  the 
general  or  comprehennve  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
it.    Moses,  while  acting  as  the  shepherd  of  Jethro  (iii, 
1),  ''came  to  the  mountain  of  God  [even J  to  Horeb," 
or,  more  literally,  "came  to  the  mountain  of  God  Ho- 
reb-ward."     Our  translators  have  identified  the  moun- 
tain  of  Grod  with  Horeb,  an  identification  which  is  at 
least  uncertain ;  for  the  original  may  quite  as  natural- 
ly be  interpreted  that  he  came  to  a  particular  peak  in 
that  mass  of  mountains  which  had  the  name  of  Horeb, 
to  the  sacred  peak  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Horeb.     Particularly  distinct  is  the  second  in- 
stance (xvii,  6), "  Behold  I  will  stand  before  thee  there 
upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  etc. ;  for  this  miraculous  gift 
of  water  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  Rephidim  (ver.  1),  the  station  before  the  station  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (xix,  2).     Probably  the  like 
should  be  said  of  the  third  instance  (xxxiii,  6),  "And 
the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  or- 
naments by  the  mount  Horeb,"  retiring  every  family 
apart,  and  every  individual  apart,  as  in  other  cases  of 
humiliation  and  repentance;  and  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  general  rather  than  the  specific  term  is  the 
more  apparent  if  those  are  right  who  translate  the  pe- 
culiar Hebrew  phrase  as  exactly  as  they  can,  "stripped 
themselves,  etc  [retiring],  from  Mount  Horeb."     (8.) 
An  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sitions connected  with  these  two  names.     Reverting  to 
Exod.  xvii,  6,  we  find  the  Ix>rd  saying, "  Behold,  I  will 
stand  upon  the  rock  «n  Horeb,"  that  is,  upon  the  partic- 
ular spot,  but  VI  the  district.     Acoordingh%  it  is  the 
preposition  in  (in  the  English  version  needleady  varied 
into  "at"  once  or  twice)  which  is  used  with  Horeb, 
not  only  here,  but  almost  always  where  the  name  oc- 
curs in  Deuteronomy,  perhaps  always,  except  "  from" 
(i,  2, 19).    The  same  is  true  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
Horeb  is  mentioned  in  later  Scripture  (1  Kings  viii,  9; 
2  Ohron.  v,  10;  Psa.  cvi,  19;  Mai.  iv,4  [Heb.  iii,  22]), 
except  1  Kings  xix,  8,  **unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God," 
or  better, "  up  to  the  mount  of  God  Horeb  [ward],"  for 
it  is  plainly  an  expression  referring  to  Exod.  iii,  1,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.     With  Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  connected  several  prepositions, 
"  in"  and  "  from"  as  in  the  case  of  Horeb ;  also  "  to," 
but  especially  "  upon"  (Exod.  xix,  11, 18, 20;  xxiv,  16), 
which  describes  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  or  the  resting 
of  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  upon  that  individual  peak 
from  which  the  law  was  given,  whereas  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole  mass  of  moun- 
tains which  are  clustered  together.    The  same  preposi- 
tion, "  upon,"  is  found  in  the  only  passage  in  later  Old- 
Test.  Scripture  where  Sinai  occurs  with  a  preposition 
(Neh.  ix,  18).     Indeed,  besides  this  text  we  find  Sinai 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  v,  5 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8, 17  (Heb.  9, 18), 
in  passages  which  indisputably  stand  in  a  very  close 
connection  with  Deut  xxxiii,  2. 

Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of  later 
Scripture  in  regard  to  these  names;  though  from  what 


has  been  mentioned  It  may  be  seen  that  Hoc«l>  iavciT 
decidedly  the  predominant  name  in  the  reat  of  the  (^ 
Test.,  as  it  is  with  one  exception  in  Deatenoonnr.  a^ 
probably  in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason — that  at  a 
distance  in  time  and  place  the  more  general  name  vai^ 
on  the  whole,  more  naturaL  Yet  the  distance  may  be- 
come so  great  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  nama 
fall  out  of  view,  and  mere  usage  may  deteraitne  ia  fa- 
vor of  the  one  or  the  other  appeUati<Mi,  now  that  thsv 
have  become  entirely  equivalent.  Certainly  in  the 
New  Test,  we  find  only  Sinai  (Acts  vii,  30,  38 ;  iiiL  ir, 
24,  25),  though  reasons  might  be,  perbapeiy  >Ifeged  kg 
the  use  of  the  stricter  name;  for  instance,  in  the  first 
of  these,  that  it  is  "  the  wildemeas  of  Mount  Sinai,*  m 
which  connection  we  have  said  that  Horeb  does  not  oc- 
cur. Josephus  seems  also  to  confine  himself  to  the  lune 
Sinai.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  noted  Judith  r. 
14,  **  to  the  way  of  Sinai,"  or,  according  to  aootfaer  read- 
ing, ^  to  the  mount  Sinai ;"  and  Eodes.  xlviti,  7,  when 
**  in  Sinai"  and  ^  in  Horeb"  occur  in  a  poetical  pataflei- 
ism :  but  these  determine  nothing.  Perhaps  nothing 
can  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Horeb  new  has 
the  prefix  '* mount"  except  in  Exoti.  xxxiii,  S^  whereas 
Sinai  always  has  it  in  both  the  Old  Test,  and  the  New  ex- 
cept in  Exod.  xvi,  l,and  Deut  xxxiii,  2,  and  the  paw^i  i 
depending  upon  this  one,  Judg.  v,  5;  Pn.  Ixviii,  8, 17. 

Once  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  ^ynkufegr 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  settlement  of  tbc  ques- 
tion. Horeb  certainly  means  *'dry,"  or  **  dried  op,'  i 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  r^ion.  Bat  the  nMasn^ 
of  Sinai  is  much  debated.  Geaenioa  suggests  ^  mm\Ay' 
but  with  hnitation,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  foflov- 
ers.  More  probably,  Knobel  proposes  '*  aharp-pointcd.* 
"  toothed,"  or  "  notched."  The  old  derivation  of  Scoami^ 
and  Uiller  understood  '^3*^0.  Sinaij  to  be  equivaknt  t« 
"^^pp,  n'nyri^  *'the  bush  of  Jehovah,"  with  reierence  v* 
Exod.  iii,  2.  Possibly  as  simple  a  meaning  as  anr 
would  be  *' bushy,"  or  *<that  which  has  the  bosh."  If 
so,  the  etymologies  of  the  two  nam«,  ao  &r  as  thrr 
went,  would  favor  the  view  given  of  their  reetpectire 
meanings.  Rodiger  (additions  to  Geseniua,  TkeKnr.t 
makes  it  *' sacred  to  the  God  of  the  moon."  Evakl  a»d 
Ebers  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  "  befeogiDg  to  [the 
Desert  of]  Sin." 

Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more  general  name. 
there  might  still  be  differences  of  ofunton  how  wide  a 
circuit  should  be  included  under  it;  thoo^  the  cosa- 
mon  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  neccasirT 
for  taking  it  wider  than  that  range  (some  three  miy* 
long  from  north  to  south)  which  is  called  by  the  mod- 
ern Arabs  Jebel  T&r,  or  Jebel  etr-Tdr,  sometinses  vitk 
the  addition  of  Slna,  though  Robinson  says  extmaeir 
rarely. 

III.  Identification  of  the  PardcvUtr  JfoumUna, — la 
the  Biblical  notices  *^  there  are  implied  three  spccxfica- 
tions,  which  must  all  be  present  in  any  spctt  masmexmc 
to  the  true  Sinai :  1.  A  mountain-summit  oreriottkiB^ 
the  place  where  the  people  stood.  2.  Space  sidSciecL 
adjacent  to  the  mountain,  for  so  large  a  multitode  u 
stand  and  behold  the  phenomena  on  the  snoinait ;  ainj 
even,  when  afraid,  to  remove  afar  off  and  still  be  in 
sight.  8.  The  relation  between  this  space  where  tb^ 
people  stood  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  must  be  »<irk 
that  they  could  approach  and  stand  at  *  the  nether  pan 
of  the  mount;'  that  they  could  als<}  touch  ic ;  and  thai 
bounds  could  be  set  round  the  mount**  (BtbHatk.  S^tt- 
May,  1849,  p.  882).  There  are  three  daimania  for  the 
name  Sinai,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  iheai 
successively. 

1.  Jehel  Serb6L~-JtA  claims  were  suggested  by  Barrk^ 
hardt  {TravtU,  p.  609),  and  are  advocated  by  ]>fvc» 
{Letters  from  Egypt  [Lond.  1853  J),  Bartlett  (Fortf  Ihay 
in  the  Desert),  Stewart  (The  Tent  and  eke  Kk«m\  aeu 
others.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  maj  be  tbns  sam- 
med  up :  It  was  the  most  conspicuous  OMuntaia  in  the 
peninsula,  and  therefore  the  best  known  to  tbc  £s;yp- 


liin  cobinuts.    Ketr  iu  nonh- 

iir  ihe  printeTal  Sinailic  popuU- 

[iun:  ind  cbe  uiimnit  of  Serlial 
nouJd  fun 


well-wBletH]  spot  ■! 
leimu,  Koulil  never  lure  led 
i\it  laneliifn  paac  i[,  but  would 
miunllT  Klect  it  u  the  place 
urihf  pennacent  camp  (Le|wius, 
tk30l>-3l>3).    Beud«s,  it  iB  BDp- 


Kiib  it 


a  vftl 


demew  journey  Ihan  any  otber 
mmnuiDi  isd  il  ia  alleged  that 
early  hiuoncal  iradiiiDnUwbol- 
ly  in  iu  favor.  Tbe  laat  two  ar- 
(Tunieiitaaratheonlyoneaofaiiy 
«el|;hl;  and  neither  of  them 
tundt  tbe  lest  of  crilical  exanv- 
iiiatiou.    The  baaia  of  Lepsius's 

identical  with  Feiriii,  and  that 
Jt'-ses  aelected  Ibis  spot  ai  the 
(iw  of  a  permanent  camp  be- 
cause it  waa  well  watered  and  fertile;  but  the  sacred 

liir  the  people  to  drink"  (Exud.  ivii,  I).  With  alrange 
iucunsiNeucy  Lepaing  afflrma  that  the  "  wonderful  fuun- 
taiti  of  Feir&n"  was  opened  by  the  mincle  recorded  in 
eh.  iviL  If  to,  iben  bow  could  tbe  place  have  been 
well  watered  pnvinualy?    But  further:  Kephidim  was 

wni  camp  before  Sinai  (xix,  1).  These  facta  totally 
ovenhrow  the  alleged  argument  from  Scripture. 

The  hiatoiicai  arguoient  in  not  more  convincing, 
although  dean  Staidey  aomewhat  rashly  aaya:  "It 
(Secbal)  wan  undoubtedly  identified  with  Simi  by  Eu- 
scbiua,  Jerome,  and  Cuniuu;  that  is,  by  all  known 
wriun  till  the  lime  or  Joatinian"  {Sinai  and  Paialmt, 
p.  40).  Euaebiua  merely  Uatea  that  "Kephidim  is  i 
a  place  in  the  wiWerreBB  by  Horeb,  and  tbat  Ibere 
J<.*haa  fought  with  Amaleli  nmr  Phanm"  (Onomatl. 
e.  c).     JenMue  only  Iranalales  his  words  without  addi-  I 

41  or  comment  (he  rendera  iyyvc  by  pi'ope),     Tbe 


Jebel  Si 
V),  especially  « 

dialaiiL  from  it. 
It  is  hardly  I 
ed  on  the  remaikalrte  Si 
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ic  inscriptions,  thoU|;h  Le|>- 
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language  ofUoMDasia  equally  indelin'X  [fapiiiir.Chritl.  I  ficieiit  of  itself  to  show 


joved  a  larger  support  or  tradition  than  Gebel  Mouaa" 
(p.  H9).    But  how  can  this  be?    Vltiy  Hokaiub,  in 

rouie  to  Jebel  Hasaaa  well  aa  to  SerbnL     Inscriptions 

Egypt  to  Jebel  MQsa  by  Kurabel  el-Kbadem ;  and  they 

Mftsa— ill  Wady  Leja,  Nukb  Hiwy,  etc.— than  in  Wady 
Aleiyat.  tbe  uu]y  pass  leading  to  SetbaL  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  Sinaicic  inscriptions  do  not,  fbr 
the  present  at  least,  affect  the  question  at  i«D<  in  any 
way  (Porter, //miaoot,  p.  ISsq.). 

"      ■  •  -■  itiy  amund  Sertrfil  is  — ' 


it  could  not  possibly  bave 


SINAI  t: 

been  9iniL  Wady  Feirin  It  three  miles  dubnt,  ind 
fnim  ilanoccuiunalgliinpMOiily  oinbricolal  Cheiuni' 
mit.  Widy  AleivHI,  which  leidt  up  lo  Seibal,  u  nar- 
row, ruKg«l,  aiid  rocky,  ■Hording  no  place  Tut  a  large 
camp.  This  U  acknowledged  on  ali  handn  (L^poius,  p. 
ISS  H).!  Baitlett,  p.bT;  Stanley,  p.  M ;  Smndie,  Horti 
and  Jenuiiiem,  p.  149) ;  and  as  there  is  no  uber  valley 
or  plain  at  the  base  oftbe  moanUin,  it  follows  that  Ser- 
bU  cannot  be  Sinai. 

2.  JrM  Miia  is  the  Knai  of  recent  eceleriasticit 
tradition,  and  it  has  Tound  some  advocates  imoiig  mod' 
emtTavellen(Wilwn, /^iubq/'fA«»>M(,i,2l9;8widie, 
Horrbtttc).  It  is  situaled  in  tbe  very  centre  of  the 
iDounlain  groiipi  but  it  is  neither  so  lofty  nur  >o  com- 
manding aa  Borne  others  around  it.  Its  elevation  is 
only  about  TOOO  feet,  while  Jcbei  Katherln,  three  miles 
south,  is  8700  feet,  and  Vm  Sbaumer,  beyond  it,  atutos 
an  iliitiuifl  of  9300  feet.  Jebel  MOsa  is  the  higheat 
point  of  a  short  isolated  ridge  which  runs  from  narlh- 
weit  to  south-east,  between  the  two  parallel  lavinea  of 
Shueib  and  Leja.  At  one  end  (the  snith-eaat)  it  is 
bounded  by  a  nifcgedwadv  called  Sebilyeh.at  the  oth- 
er by  the  upland  pUin  of  Er-Rabab.  In  Widy  Sbueib, 
on  tbe  nortb-esBt  of  the  ridge,  sunds  the  convent  of  Sn 
Catherine,  with  the  naked  cliffe  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly over  it.  In  the  glen  of  Leja,  on  the  oppoaiie 
side,  is  the  reputed  rock  of  Uoaes.  The  peak  of  Jebel 
MQsa  ("Moses'  Houotain"),  which  the  monks  identify 
with  ^nai.  is  at  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  range, 
overlooking  Wady  Sebalyeh  and  a  ooiiflned  region  of 
niggeil  gravelly  hills  near  it,  Tbe  aummit  is  a  plat- 
form about  thirty  paces  in  diameter,  partly  covered 
'a  little  chapel,  and 
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Various  tradilions-^ewiah,  Christian,  and  Mofaam. 
medan—liave  tbund  a  local  habitation  on  this  mimn- 
tain.  A  rugged  ancient  path,  in  many  places  bewn 
into  flights  of  Btepa  up  the  granite  clifTi,  passes  a 
grotto  of  the  Virgin,  the  cave  where  Elijah  dwelt  in 
Horeb,  the  fixittnarfcs  of  Mohammed's  camel,  and  oth- 
er opois  equally  apocryphal,  in  its  winding  course  to 
the  aummil.  This  is  the  i^nai  of  tradition,  but  cer- 
Uinly  not  that  of  the  BiUe. 

3.  R>u  f-SuM/rk  is  the  third  claimant  for  the  name 

em  point  of  the  ridge  of  which  Jebel  Mfisa  is  the  south- 
eastern. The  name  sigiiiHes  "  the  peak  (or  Arncf)  oTthe 
willow  t"  and  is  derived  from  a  willow-tree  which  grows 
in  a  cleft  on  ita  side,   Tbe  sum-  j      ^^—^ 

mit  is  very  clearly  definetl,  ri»-  ---^fT  '^^ 

ing  high  above  all  tbe  other  ,*-tcff--*J^ 

peaks  near  it.     Infrontitde-  ~I~™^  WlStzi-C^^ 

scends  in  broken  crags  of  n«-  --rf-_.__i._  --» 

ked  granite  lo  Wadv  er-RA- 
hab.  The  view  from'  it  is  not 
BO  extensive  as  that  from  Jebel 
MQse,  but  it  is  far  more  inur- 
eating  and  impreieire.  The 
whole  extent  of  tbe  plain  of 
Er-Uahah,  measuring  more 
than  two  mile*  in  length,  and 
ranging  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is 
visible.     T'he  eye  can  follow 


Er-IUhah.  Up  this  ravine  tbe  ascent  iBay  he  made 
from  the  plain ;  it  is  ragged  and  steep,  bai  an  aoirt 
mountaineer,  such  aa  Hoses  wa^  could  eaaDv  accoo- 
plisb  it. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  lUa  r»-9*Aii,\ 
is  Sinai, "  tbe  mount  of  tbe  I>hiL'*   Ererr  rtqunami 

illustrated  b}-  the  fealniea  of  tbe  sum 

and  so  close  lo  the  mountain's  base  that  barrien  tmU 
be  erected  lo  prevent  the  rash  or  tbe  beeatlm  fnoi 
touching  it.  Here  is  a  mounlain-lop  where  the  ckaids 
tbat  enshrined  the  l^rd  when  he  deacended  npoo  it 
would  be  Tisible  lo  the  vast  multitude,  ei-en  wbeo  ia 
fear  they  would  withdraw  from  the  ban  and  imbc  u>  a 
distance.  From  this  peak  the  thnnderinga  aad  ibe 
voice  of  Jehovah  would  mnund  with  tnrific  cfleei 
through  the  plain,  and  away  among  ibe  difi  and 
glens  of  the  surrounding  mountsins.  When  descmdioc 
through  the  clomls  thai  sbrniided  it,  Hoeea  enald  bear 
also  the  songs  snd  shouts  of  tbe  infaloated  pevfile  ■ 
they  danced  round  the  golden  calf;  and  in  "-tbe  bnat 
that  descends  out  of  the  mount"  <l>eul.  ix,  31 ).  Ihioogb 
the  ravine  into  Er-Kahah,  be  could  cast  the  dun  <•(  the 
destroyed  idol.  In  fact,  the  mountain,  tbe  plain.  iW 
streamlet,  and  the  whole  topography  coRn|jind  ia 
every  respect  to  the  historical  account  given  by  Hibk 
Tbe  words  of  dean  Stanley  are  equally  graphic  tad 
convincing:  "Nn  one  who  has  approacbed  ibe  Rai 
Sofsifeh  through  that  noble  plain,  at  who  tus  knkfd 
down  upon  the  plain  from  that  majeatic  height,  will 
willingly  part  with  tbe  tielief  that  tbeae  are  the  Iwa  o- 
sentialfeaturesoftbe  view oflhclsrvelitnh  camp.  Thai 
such  a  plain  should  exist  ai  all  in  front  of  such  a  diffii 
so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  the  sacnd  narraiin 
a*  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  argunwnt,  not  meirly  of 
its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  seem  ilacif  hal- 
ing been  described  by  an  eye-witneea.     Tbe  awfol  anl 

would  have  been  tbe  fltlesl  preparation  fiir  tbe  cuniog 
scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounda  at  the  Ibot  <4 
the  cliff  exactly  answers  to  tbe  '  bounds'  whieli  were  to 
keep  the  people  off  from  'touching  the  monot.'  Tbe 
plain  itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven,  and  tiarrowly  sbat 
in,  like  almost  all  others  in  tbe  range,  bat  presents  a 
long  retiring  sweep,  against  which  the  peapk  tnold 
'remove  and  Bland  afar  off.'    Tbe  dtlT,  rising  like  a 

ibifl  against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  eoJ 
of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very  image  at  'tbe  mmrs 


imong  the 


opening  out  on  the  right,  while 
opposite  it  on  the  left  is  an- 
other section  of  plain  forming 
a   recess   in   the   moantaiiis. 


Kas  es-Snfclifab  from  tbe  Plain  of  £r-IUhab. 
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that  might  be  touched,'  and  from  which  the  voice  of 
(j<A  might  be  heard  far  and  Avide  over  the  stillneiM  of 
the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  part  to  its  utmoat  ex- 
tent by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys. 
Here,  beyond  all  other  parta  of  the  peninsula,  is  the 
atlytum,  withdrawn,  as  if  in  the  *  end  of  the  world,' 
from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things*'  (p.  42, 

'I1ie  remarks  of  Mr.  Beamont,  a  recent  and  observant 
traveller,  are  of  some  importance,  as  showing  that  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  Scripture  names  still  linger  around 
Mount  Sinai:  "Two  or  three  facts  seem  to  me  well 
worthy  of  obaervation.     Immediately  above  Wady  es- 
.Sbeikh  rises  Jebel  Fureia ,  the  front  of  this  is  named 
Jebel  Seneh,    Of  this  name  our  sheik  from  Tor  knew 
nothing,  but  our  guide  on  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  needed  no 
prompting  to  give  it  its  designation.     This  cluster  of 
Fureia,  or  Zipporah,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  cluster 
of  Jebel  MCtsa,  and  extends  northward  from  it  to  the 
head  of  the  central  Sinaitic  cluster.     Separated  from 
the  same  central  cluster  of  Jebel  Mdsa  on  the  left  bv 
Wady  Leja,  runs  another  parallel  range  of  Sinaitic  rocks. 
To  one  of  these,  and  separated  from  Jebel  Fureia  by 
the  broad  £r-Rahah,  the  name  Urrdheh  is  given.   This 
name  also,  ttn  well  as  the  name  of  the  other  group,  was 
spontaneously  assigned  to  it  by  our  guide  Mohammed. 
I  was  rather  sceptical  on  the  point,  and  made  him  re- 
peat his  designation  three  or  four  times,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake.     My  orthography  is  intended  to 
express,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  sound  of  his  utterance, 
fur  it  would  have  been  vain  to  ask  him  to  spell  the 
word.   Supposing,  then,  that  his  nomenclature  was  cor- 
rect, we  have  a  cluster  bearing  the  name  of  Seneh  (i^t- 
m/i;  comp.  Stanley,  p.  42)  on  the  right  of  Jebel  MOsn, 
and  one  bearing  the  name  Urrebbeh  {fforeb)  on  the  left ; 
the  central  cluster  itself  has  no  local  appellative,  and  is 
called  after  the  prophet  Moses.    May  we  not,  then,  sup- 
pose that  this  central  cluster  bore  the  name  Sinai  or 
Horeb  indiscriminately,  serving  as  the  nucleus  to  which 
the  ranges  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  trended ;  and  that^  after 
the  delivery  of  the  law  from  the  peak  of  Kas  es-Sufsa- 
feh, this  bore  the  special  name  of 'Mountain  of  Moses,' 
and  that  subsequently  the  local  designations  were  re- 
Btricted  to  the  ridges  on  the  right  and  left?"  (Cairo  to 
Siaai,  p.  81, 8-2).     The  name  Wady  er-Rahah,  which  is 
given  to  the  upland  plain  in  front  of  Ras  es-Sufsafeh,  is 
also  suggestive.     It  signifies  **the  vale  of  rest" — rest 
after  labor,  as  that  enjoyed  by  beasts  of  bunlen  at  the 
dose  of  the  day.     This  is  very  expressive  as  applied  to 
the  loncf  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  this  plain,  after 
the  toilsome  march  from  Egypt.    The  monks,  as  has 
been  stated,  give  the  name  of  Jebel  Milsa  to  the  south- 
em  peak  of  the  central  ridge,  identifying  it  with  Sinai; 
bat  they  identify  Ras  es-Sufsftfeh  with  Horeb.     There 
are  several  traditional  sites  p<iinted  out  in  Wady  er-R4- 
hah  along  the  base  of  Sufsafeh,  but  they  are  so  mani- 
festly apocryphal  as  to  he  scarcely  worth  notice — such 
as  the  hill  on  which  Aaron  stood,  the  mould  in  which 
the  golden  calf  was  formed,  and  the  pit  of  Korah  (Por- 
ter, ffojtdbookfjK  85).    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  oth- 
er district  in  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  of  Wady  Feirnn,  possesses  such  sup- 
plies of  wat«r  and  pasture  as  that  around  Mount  Sinai. 
When  the  springs  and  wells  are  dry  elsewhere,  the 
Bedtfwin  resort  hither.    On  Sinai  itself,  on  Jel)el  Ka- 
thertn,  in  Wady  Leja,  in  the  convent,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Rahah  are  perennial  sources.     The  pastures,  too, 
anoong  the  rocks  and  in  the  glens  and  little  upland 
plains,  are  comparatively  abundant  (see  Olin,  TravtU, 
i,  386,  415). 

4.  The  late  Dr.  Beke  of  England  broached  the  theory 
that  Sinai  was  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  but  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  a  position  that  carries  its  refutation 
on  its  own  face.  In  order  to  accommodate  it,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  the  Mizraim,  or  "  Egypt"  of  the  Bible, 
into  the  peninsula.  He  finally  made  a  visit  to  the 
region,  and  imagined  he  discovered  the  requisite  local- 


ity in  Jebel  Nurn^  up  Wady  Ithm,  a  short  distance 
from  Akabah ;  and  although  the  main  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  to  prove  **  Mount  Sinai  a  volcano,"  was 
effectually  exploded  by  the  facU  on  the  spot,  he  still 
maintained  bis  general  views  as  stoutly  as  ever,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  single  writer  of  note.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  died  of  fatigue  and  disappointment, 
and  his  widow  has  published  the  notes  of  his  journey 
with  more  affection  than  discretion  (Sinai  in  A  rabia 
[Lond.  1878]). 

rv.  Descripfion  of  the  Region^— The  physical  features 
of  the  peninsula  are  broadly  and  deeply  marked.  In 
form  a  triangle,  it  is  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  the  gulfs  of 
Akabah  and  Suez,  and  on  the  third  by  the'desert  of  Tlh. 
W^ithin  these  outer  barriers  are  others,  enclosing  what 
may  be  termed  the  shrine.  Along  the  southern  edge  of 
lib  runs,  like  a  vast  wall,  a  bare  limestone  ridge ;  and 
south  of  it  again  is  a  parallel  belt  of  sandy  plain,  appro- 
priately termed  Debbet  er-Ramleh.  A  naked  gravelly 
plain  called  El-Kaa  extends  along  the  whole  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Between  El-Kaa,  Debbet  er-Ramleb, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  lies  a  group  of  mountains,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  now  called  eniphatically  El-Tdr^ 
"the  mountains."  On  the  north  and  west  the  group 
has  projecting  buttresses  of  ruddy  sandstone,  on  which 
most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  ''written  valley"  are 
traced;  but  the  main  body  and  all  the  loftiest  peaks 
are  granite,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  coloring  — red, 
yellow,  purple,  and  green  — making  them  objects  of 
singular  beauty  when  bathed  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
They  are  all,  however,  naked  and  desolate.  As  the  eye 
wanders  over  their  riven  sides  and  up  their  jagged 
peaks,  not  a  tree,  nut  a  shrub,  not  a  blade  uf  grass  is 
seen  (see  Olin,  Travels,  i,  889).  Rugged  passes,  almost 
as  bare  and  dry  and  desolate  as  the  granite  cliffs  over- 
head, wind  from  the  outer  borders  up  into  the  centre  of 
the  group.  On  penetrating  these  ravines,  a  few  acacias 
are  here  and  there  seen  in  a  cranny  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
clump  of  wild  palms  is  occasionally  met  with  fringing 
a  well  or  fountain.  In  the  heart  of  these  mountains,  in 
nature's  profoundest  solitude,  amid  scenery  unsurpassed 
for  wild  and  stern  grandeur,  history,  tradition,  and  ge- 
ography have  combined  to  locate  Sinai,  '*  the  mount  of 
the  Lord,"  and  all  those  wondrous  events  which  were 
enacted  round  it. 

The  Sinaitic  group  has  been  arranged  (Stanley,  Sin, 
and  Pal.  p.  11)  in  three  chief  masses  as  follows:  (1.) 
The  north-western  cluster  above  Wady  Feiran;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  tive-peaked  ridge  of  Serbal, 
at  a  height  of  6342  feet  above  the  sea.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  singular  natural  basin  into  which  the  wa- 
ters of  this  portion  of  the  mountain  mass  are  received, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  scriptural  topography, 
see  Rephidim.)  (2.)  The  eastern  and  central  one;  its 
highest  point  the  Jebel  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8063 
(Rllppell)  to  8168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  the 
Jebel  Mdsa,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  RUppell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7088,  and 
7097  feet,  (8.)  The  south-eastern  one,  closely  connect- 
ed, however,  with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shaumer, 
being  that  also  of  the  whole.  The  three  last-named 
peaks  all  lie  veiy  nearly  in  a  line  of  about  nine  miles 
drawn  from  the  most  northerly  of  them,  MO.sa,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  south;  and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
traced  on  the  map  westward  for  about  twenty  miles, 
nearly  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  range  of  Ser- 
baL  These  lines  show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  fur 
the  peninsula,  nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  em- 
bracing gulfs,  and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range 
of  £t-Tlh,  and  its  southern  apex,  the  Ras  Mohammed. 

The  vegetation  of  the  peninsula  is  most  copious  at 
EI- Wady,  near  Tiir,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in 
Wady  Feiran,  the  two  oases  of  its  waste,  and  "  in  the 
nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Grebel  Mousa"  (Stanley,  p.  19). 
As  regards  its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii,  20)  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing animals  as  found  at  Er-Ramleh,  near  Sinai :  the 
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TnaMomiWlDaurSluai.  (From  ■  mode 
wild  Eoat,  the  wubber,  hyeni,  (nx,  hire,  K>Hlle,  pan- 
Iher  (nue),  Aeld-inoiiu  (el-junl)',  like  ■  jerboa),  and 
■  lizard  called  el-dxib,  which  is  eateu.    See  Wildek- 

Ic  is  I  rcmaricable  ftct  that  Sinai  never  became  a 
place  uT  Jewish  pilgrimage.  Elijah  weiiL  there,  but  it 
was  at  the  comnuiiid  of  Goil,  aiid  to  escape  the  ven- 
Hioaiue  of  Jrxebel.  It  has  been  thought  poisihle  that 
I'aiil  may  have  visiud  Sinai  (UaL  i,  17)  and  been  familiar 
with  the  name  llajar  as  given  cummonly  to  it,  Mgiirfy- 
inK"amck''(Ewald,SB.dK*rn4m,p.493).  Ataveiy 
early  period,  huwever,  in  the  Chriatiin  ara,  Sinai  began 
lu  be  an  object  of  reverence.  It  appears  that  refugera 
from  penecutioii  in  KRypt  Hint  sought  an  asylum  amid 
the  Tnountains.  Anchorets  cunfl#i]uently  flucked  to  it, 
and  convents  were  at  length  fuunded.  The  pour  monka 
had  hard  fare,  and  were  exposed  during  a  long  course 
of  aged  to  peraecutioitB  and  fearful  massacres  at  the 
hands  of  the  wild  nomads.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
tith  century  the  emperor  Justinian  caused  a  church  to 
be  erected,  and  a  furtified  conv«it  to  be  built  mund  it 


o  pnrtc 
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macliles.  It  is  the  present  Convent  or  Si.  Catherine. 
The  number  of  resident  monks  is  now  usually  aUiin 
twenty-four,  though  in  the  14th  centuty  it  is  said  to 
have  been  as  high  as  four  hundred.  They  are  ruleil  by 
a  prior,  but  tbere  is  an  archbishop  who  always  resides 
at  Cunstaniinnple,  and  is  one  of  liie  four  independent 
archbishops  of  the  <ireek  Chnrch.  The  library  of  the 
convent  contains  Slime  16INI  printed  bonks,  and  about  700 
nanuscripta.  A  few  of  the  latter  are  of  great  antiquity 
and  value.  Arnongthem  Tischendorf  discovered,  in  the 
year  1HS9,  the  cvkltsted  Codex  Smaiticui  (q.  v.). 


ructod  alter  the  Ordnance  3cm;.> 
/.ffsm/urr.— Mount  Sinai  and  ita  Tioiuty  htn 
been  visited  by  hundreds  of  tnvellen  in  modeni  ihdb. 
and  multitudes  of  descriptions  liave  been  written.  ((» i* 
which,  however,  conlatn  anvthing  specially  new.  Tta 
best  accounts  are  chose  of  IbjLnnsnn,  BiU.  Aa.  L88-IM; 
Burckhardt.  Tj-riTtU  in  Syria,p.MI-SW',  BQiUoti. /^r- 
May,  IS49,  p.3Sl-3HG;  Stanley,  $i^  oisrf  Afl.  p. }-.~. 
Beamont,  Ciaro  to  aimai,  p.  &S-85:  Sandie.  Bani  °a« 
Jtiiuatem.  p.  liA-iU.  The  German  writMi— Biiib. 
PiiLvad Sur.vati;  RUpprll,  Anw .-  Scbuben,Aw.nl 
ii;  and  HXehahi,  Dttcripiioit  it  C A  TuUe — ma*  be  ri)- 
sulted  with  idviuita)^ ;  and  full  descriptioas  o(  tbt  nc- 
rent,  with  views,  are  given  in  I^bonle'a  Ufa*  's'^ 
imd  Pnra,  aud  in  Banlett's  Fori)  Day*  «•  rite  Diwa. 

vicinity  is  minutely  described  in  Porter!  ff*-'- 
bookfor  Piilalat,  and  in  lUdeket's  aliWL  The  inob' 
of  tlie  English  Onliiaiice  Survrv— which,  however.iai' 
extended  over  the  western  half  of  the  peninwb-hiii 

mentary  series  of  phriU'graphs  (l^nid.  IWW-fiSi.svii 
good  abstract  may  be  (bund  in  Palmer's  y>r>rri  'I'-l- 
Exod«>  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  ISli),  and  n>«n  bridir  ii  ^ 
Siaaifrnm  llu  MoiminrtiU  (Lond.  I8T8). 

Binai  Codex,  Hkbhkw.    This  MS.,  which  <w- 

accents,  as  ;qbV,  end  ie  ieard  (Exod.  xviU,  I  v  be 
the  accent  Ctrihum,  but  in  Knai  it  haa  gtUa;  ic>a 
^Sn^sn,  riie  daert  (ver.  &),  has  Zatrpii,  while  in  Sun 
it  has  Zat*pli  gadiit.  As  to  the  name  vl  the  oAi. 
whether  it  is  so  called  from  the  author  or  fhm  ihr  |tef 
where  it  was  written  is  a  mailer  of  dispute,  iaaiat 
to  Leviu  it  would  be  the  uame  ufa  cudex ;  FiM  \!if**- 
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Aar  KarSer^  i,  22,  138)  thinks  that  this  codex  derives 
ita  name  from  Mount  Sinai,  mrhile  Joseph  Eshoe,  the 
cxpoatcor  of  the  Maaorah,  says,  on  £xod.  x^nii,  1,  "  As 
to  the  remark  Sinai  has  Uebia,  know  that  the  inventors 
of  the  vowel-points  and  accents  were  mostly  from  the 
spiritual  heads  and  the  sages  of  Tiberias.  Now  the 
name  of  one  of  these  was  Sinai,  and  he  differed  from 
the  Masorah,  which  remarks  that  9^310^1  baa  Gershaim, 
and  said  that  it  has  the  accent  Rebia."  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  great  Masoretic  authority  does 
not  take  ^9^0  as  Cwiex  SiaaiHctts,  but  regards  it  as  a 
proper  name  of  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  vowel-points 
and  aocentSL  Delitnch  (in  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  41,  121)  thinks  that 
the  name  ^3*^0  "^BD,  Sviai  Codex,  refers  rather  to  the 
place  where  it  was  written  or  found.  See  Strack,  Pro- 
legomema  Crkka  m  Vet.  Te$t,  ffebraicum  (Lips.  1878),  p. 
23  sq. ;  Levita,  Miuaoretk  ha-Afauorelh  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  259 ;  Hottinger,  Tkes.  PhUologicut  (8d  ed.),  p.  107 ; 
Eiclihom,  Eudeiiung  in  das  aUe  TesK  i,  375 ;  Tychsen, 
Temiamen  de  Varm  CodtL  Htbr,  p.  21&.    (B.  P.) 

Sinaitio  Inscriptions  is  the  name  usually  given 
to  certain  singular  marks  cut  or  rather  scratched  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Sinai dc  peninsula,  which  have  in  all  ages 
l^iven  rise  to  great  curiosity  and  many  queries.  Dio- 
dorus  SiculuB  states  that  in  his  time  there  was  an  oasis 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  containing  a  sacred  shrine, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  every  rive  years. 
There  was  a  stone  altar  at  the  spot  with  an  inscription 
in  aneieM  unhioufn  characters.  This  appeara  to  be  the 
tinit  mention  of  the  now  famous  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
The  oasis  was  probably  Feiraif,  though  some  think  it 
was  the  village  of  T&r,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
quinquennial  festival  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  But  the 
Arst  description  of  the  inscriptions  is  given  (about  A.D. 
hSb}  by  Gosmas,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Israelites.  They  are  also  referred  to  by  several  ear- 
ly travellers,  as  Neitzschitz  and  Monconys.  Pococke 
and  Niebuhr  attempted  to  copy  them,  but  with  little 
success ;  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  more  accurate  in 
their  transcripts.  In  the  Trtttuactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ritfy  of  LiUraiture  (1832,  iii,  1),  177  of  them  are  careful- 
ly engraved ;  nine  of  these  are  Greek,  and  one  is  Latin ; 
the  rest  are  of  that  peculiar  character  which  recent  pa- 
Leo^aphists,  as  Beer,  have  denominated  Nabatluean. 
The3'  are  accompanied,  wherever  they  occur,  by  rude 
fii^ures  of  men  with  shields,  swords,  bows,  and  arrows; 
of  camels  and  horses,  of  goats  and  ibexes  with  horns 
wondrously  exaggerated ;  of  antelopes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds; of  lizards  and  tortoises,  besides  a  number  of 
nondescripts  which  will  puzzle  the  zoolt^lsL  They  are 
met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mountainous  re- 
f^on  of  the  peninsuU,  in  groups  and  singly.  They  have 
been  seen  in  wadies  Sidry,  Magharah,  and  Feir&n ;  in 
waAlies  Huror  and  Birah,  on  the  northern  route  to  Sinai ; 
on  and  around  Mount  Serbal;  in  Wady  Leja  at  Sinai; 
on  the  plateau  between  wadies  Sey&l  and  El-Ain,  on  the 
ri»ute  to  Akabah;  at  Petra,  and  on  the  southern  border 
<»f  Palestine.  They  occur,  however,  in  greatest  num- 
bers in  Wady  Mokatteb. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  general  very  short,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  brief  lines;  the  letters  are  from  two  to 
t  hree  inches  long,  rudely  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. The  surface  of  the  rock  is  generally  soft,  so  that 
with  a  pocket-knife  one  could  cut  a  shallow  inscription 
ill  a  few  minutes.  A  few,  however,  are  more  deeply  and 
regularly  formed.  Though  Lepsius  discovered  some  of 
the  SinaiUc  characters  engraved  over  older  Greek  names, 
yet  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  generally  of  a  much  more 
modem  date  than  the  others,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance. Some  of  them  have  crosses  attached ;  but  these 
are  not  in  all  cases  of  Christian  origin.  The  very  same 
tifpires  are  found  on  Egyptian  obelisks.  Their  position 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  is  generally  so  low  that  a  man 
could  reach  than.    Some  are  higher,  and  would  require 


a  ladder,  or  at  least  an  expert  climber.  None  are  so 
high  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  ropes  or  scaffold- 
ing. 

Prof.  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  has  examined  them  with  great 
care  and  constructed  an  alphabet.  The  results  of  the 
researehes  of  this  distinguished  scholar  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  alphabet  is  independent;  some  of  the  lettera 
are  unique,  others  like  the  Palmyrene,  Estrangelo,  and 
Cufic.  They  are  written  from  left  to  right.  2.  The  con- 
tents of  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  examined,  consist  only 
of  proper  names  preceded  by  some  such  words  as  cbo, 
"peace,"  l*^5n,  "in  memorj-,"  and  -p"ia,  "blessed." 

The  word  *\T\Z, "  priest,"  is  sometimes  found  after  them. 
The  names  are  those  common  in  Arabic ;  not  one  Jew- 
ish or  Christian  name  has  yet  been  found.  3.  The  lan- 
guage is  supposed  to  be  the  Nabathaean,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petnea.  4.  The  writers  were  pil- 
grims. The  great  number  around  Serbal  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  once  a  holy  place.  That  some 
of  the  writers  were  Christian  is  evident  from  the  cross- 
es. 5.  The  age  of  the  inscriptions  he  supposes  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  centur}'.  Had  they  been  later, 
some  tradition  respecting  them  would  probably  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Cosmas. 

Prof.  Tuch,  of  Leipsic,  while  agreeing  with  Beer  in 
his  alphabet  and  translations,  differs  from  him  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  inscriptions.  He  says  the  language 
is  Arabic;  the  authors  of  them  were  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains,  in  religion  heathens.  Pilgrimages 
were  the  occasions  of  the  inscriptions.  Their  date  he 
fixes  not  later  than  the  2d  century  B.C 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  careful  r^sum^,  states  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  age  manifested  both  in  the  pict- 
ures and  letters;  that  they  are  intermixed  with  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  even  one  or  two  Latin  words,  apparently 
of  the  same  date;  that  crosses  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  such  form  as  to  show  their  Christian  origin.  He  con- 
cludes that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian pilgrims. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  these 
singular  inscriptions  chiefly  occur  in  the  wadies,  and  on 
the  roads  leading  to  parHcular  spots,  such  as  mounts 
Sinai  and  Serbal,  and  the  Deir  at  Petra.  They  seem 
to  have  been  the  work  of  idle  loiterers,  rude  in  their 
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ideas  of  art,  and  ruder  still  in  their  morals;  for  the  fig- 
ures ofauiiiials  arc  generally  ludicrouSi  and  occasionally 
obscene.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  evidently  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  while  others  are  plainly  n(»t  ulder  than 
our  own  aera.  That  they  are  of  Israelii  isb  origin,  as 
Mr.  Forster  maintains,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  as 
yet  been  produced.-  The  letters  are  not  Hebrew.  Some 
uf  them  resemble  Phoenician  characters,  others  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  known  language.  And  yet  it 
would  seem  they  were  the  symbols  of  a  language  at  one 
period  universally  known  throughout  the  whole  penin- 
sula. It  does  seem  strange  that  all  knowledge  of  these 
characters  and  the  people  who  used  them  has  been  en- 
tirely lost,  ami  it  seems  stranger  still  that  it  was  already 
lost  in  the  4th  century.  The  researches  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  our  age  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  these  inscriptions,  or  afford  any  satisfactory  clue 
to  their  origin,  authors,  and  object  ( Porter,  Handbook 
for  Palest,  p.  17). 

Prof.  Palmer  has  carefully  investigated  these  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Simii^  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  thus  summarily  expressed :  ^  They  are  mere 
scratches  on  the  nick,  the  work  of  idle  loungers,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  mere  names  iutersperaed  with 
rude  figures  of  men  and  animals.  In  a  philological  point 
of  view  they  do  possess  a  certain  interest,  but  otherwise 
they  are  as  worthless  and  unimportant  as  the  Arab, 
Greek,  and  European  graffiti  with  which  they  are  in- 
tersperseiL  The  language  employed  is  Aramaean,  the 
Shemitic  dialect  which  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our 
89ra  held  throughout  the  East  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  modern  Arabic,  and  the  character  differs  little 
from  the  Nabathiean  alphabet  used  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Idumaea  and  Central  Syria"  (Dtsert  of  the  ExoduSj  p.  160). 
See,  in  addition  to  the  above,  and  travellers  in  the  region, 
Beer,  Inscriptiones  ad  Montem  Shuiij  etc.  (Lipa.  1840) ; 
Lenormant,  VOrigine  Chrttienne  de*  Iruer,  Situ  (Paris, 
1856);  Schulmann,  Ueber  tinait,  Inschrijlen  (Wilna, 
1856);  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen  und  Sinai  (Leipa.  1872); 
Sharpe,  Hth.  fnscriptions  between  Egypt  and  Sinai  (Lond. 
1875);  Jour,  Sac,  Lit.  July,  1853;  Ch,  of  Ettgl,  Review, 
April,  1857.    See  Inscriptions. 

Sinaitio  Manuscript  (Codex  SinaHicu$,  desig- 
nated as  &<),  a  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  New 
Test.,  brought  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  by  Tischendorf  in  1859.  It  consists  of  345 
leaves  and  a  half,  199  in  the  Old  Test,  and  147  in  the 
New  Test.  The  Codex  Sinaiiicus  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha  in  the  order 
here  given :  1  Chron.  ix,  27-xi,  22 ;  Tobit  ii,  2  to  the 
end;  Judith  i,  1-xi.  13;  xiii,  9-xvi;  1  Mace;  4  Mace; 
Isaiah;  Jer. i,  1-x,  25;  Joel;  Obadiah;  Jonah;  Nahuro; 
Habakkuk;  Zephaniah;  Haggai;  Zechariah:  Malachi; 
Psalms ;  Proverbs ;  Ecclesiastes ;  Canticles ;  Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Ecclesiasticus ;  Job.  Of  the  missing  portions 
the  following  are  supplied  by  the  Codex  Friderico-Au' 
guttamtSf  and  the  fragments  afterwards  published  by 
Tischendorf,  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS. :  a  few  verses  of  Gen.  xxiii,  xxiv,  and  of  Numb,  v- 
vii;  also  1  Chron.  xi,  22-xix,  17;  Ezra  ix,  9  to  the  end: 
Neheraiah;  Esther;  Tobit  i,  1-ii,  2;  Jer.  x,  25  to  the 
end ;  Lam.  i,  1-iii,  20.  This  codex  contains  the  entire 
New  Test.,  together  with  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
parts  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  There  are  ybur  col- 
umns in  each  page.  The  character  of  the  letters,  the 
inscriptions  and  subscriptions  to  different  books,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
the  nature  of  the  readings,  and  other  peculiarities, 
agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B,  or  the  Vatican. 
Tischendorf  supf)oses  that  it  is  somewhat  older  than  B, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century.  Probably  it  is  of  the  6tb 
centur}',  though  made  from  a  text  older  than  that  of  B. 
The  copyist,  writing  perhaps  from  dictation,  has  made 
many  blunders.  The  value  of  this  acquisition  to  the 
critical  apparatus  of  the  Bible  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. In  Tischendorfs  Notiiia  Editionis  Codids  BibliO' 
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Specimen  of  the  Codex  SinaiHeua  (containing  1  Tim.  B!,  Uz 

Kof  o^oAo7ov^e  I  foK  fit^a  cffTir  I  to  riir  ccvcj3r«a¥  i  t^mmvK- 
ptov  Of  t\^wtpmdfl  flr  <rap|iu*  c&Ko<«>q  «w  |  wwt  m^«  wt" 

rum  SinaiHcij  etc.  (Lips.  1860,  am.  fol.),  the  indefatigable 
critic  has  given  nine  pages  entire  from  the  New  Test. 
eight  from  the  Old  TesL,  and  one  from  the  epistle  «>f 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (p.  28  aq.).  He 
has  also  furnished  upwards  of  six  hundred  readings  from 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Test.  (p.  14  aqJ),  A  CM-«iDik 
is  given  above.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  priifCed  a  bnt-f 
NotiUa  Codidi  to  accompany  the  seventh  edition  of  hif 
Greek  Test,  of  the  same  size.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Codex  Sinaiticue  agrees  with  B  in  omiuing  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  Mark^s  gospel ;  that  it  has  oq  (^arfpmh,, 
not  ^eoc ;  that  it  omits  the  passage  respecting  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  (John  vii,  oS-viii,  11);  agrees  with  B 
in  omitting  tv  €^&Tia  in  Ephes.  i,  1  (a  primaa  wtoMnK 
wants  the  doxology  in  Matt,  vi,  18,  as  do  B  D  Z;  agree» 
with  B  in  reading  n^v  eccXi^fftav  rav  Oeov  (Acts  xx, 
28) ;  with  B  0  D**  in  having  ov^evoc  Xoyov  vour- 
pat  Tfiv  ^nrxn^  Tipiav  tpavru  (ver.  24),  and  has  ftov^f 
ytvrit  Oeoc  with  B  0  L  in  John  i,  18— a  re^hding  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  The  MS.  has  been  published  at  Sc 
Petersburg  in  fac-simile  (4  vols.  fuL),  the  edition  bein^ 
limited  to  800  copies.  In  1863  the  New-Te9t.  pan  wis 
published  in  ordinary  type  at  Leipeic,  4to,  with  oolnmoa 
the  same  as  the  original,  and  in  1865  TischeDdorf  issued 
a  new  edition  in  8vo.  Scrivener  has  also  printed  ir» 
readings  in  a  small  voL  (1868),  and  Hansell  has  added 
them  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Test.  (1864). — Kittn. 
See  Amer,  TkeoL  Rev,  April,  1861 ;  Prinoeiom  Rer,  Jan. 
1861;  Land,  (WesL)  Rev.  Oct.  1868;  BriL  Q^ar,  Rer, 
Oct.  1863 ;  Stud  v.  KrU.  1864,  iii;  Zeitodtr^f,  wietemKL 
Theologief  iv,  1864.     See  MAML*8CRirT9,  Bibucai. 

Sincerity  (from  suicenw,  **  without  wax ;"  honey 
separated  from  the  wax,  perfectly  pure).  In  Sciiptvice 
sincere  (oBoXoCtuXtKpivtic)  signifies  pure,  without  mixt' 
ure.  Sincerity  is  opposed  to  double-mindedneas,  or  de- 
ceit, when  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  contrary  to 
the  language  of  the  lips.  Paul  (Phii  i,  10)  would  bare 
the  Philippians  to  be  pure,  their  behavior  innooeDif  free 
from  offence, "  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  witboot  oflboee 
till  the  day  of  Christ,"  Peter  (2  EpisL  iii,  1)  exhorts  the 
pure,  sincere  mind  of  the  faithfuL  Paul  speaks  (1  Cur.  v. 
8)  of  sincerity  and  truth,  or  of  purity  and  truth,  to  oppu* 
sition  to  the  leavened  bread  of  iniquity.  He  repnacbes 
the  false  apostles  with  not  preaching  Jesus  Christ  sin- 
cerely, purely,  with  upright  and  disinterested  sentimenta 
(Phil,  i,  15).  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  diarassioa  cf 
this  subject  by  Guruall,  Christian  Armor,  u,  121-148L 
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Sinclair,  John,  a  minuter  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Loudon  County,  Ya.,  April 
9,  1793.  In  his  twenty- first  year,  while  residing  in 
Lexington,  Ky^  he  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Kentuckv 
Conference  in  September,  18*24,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  1880.  Here  he  labored  as 
pastor  and  {maiiding  elder  until  1844,  when  he  was  su- 
perannuated. This  relation  he  sustained  until  1^6, 
when  he  again  became  effective,  serving  as  presiding 
elder  eight  years  and  pasti>r  two.  He  again  took  a 
su()eranuuated  relation  in  1857,  and  made  his  home  in 
£vanst<in  until  his  death,  in  1860  or  1861.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  ConfereruxSj  1861,  p.  206. 

Bind,  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Oriental  mythology, 
who  is  said  to  have  migrated  with  his  brother  Hind  to 
India,  and  to  have  there  founded  several  empires. — 
Vollmer,  Wortet-b.  d,  MyihoL  s.  v. 

Sindhee  VerBlon.  Sindhee  is  a  dialect  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinde,  an  extensive  country  of 
Western  India,  and  attached  since  1839  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  As  early  as  1816  a  translation  of  the  Script^ 
ures  was  commenced  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  but 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  com- 
mitted to  press.  A  translation  of  the  same  gospel  was 
also  made  by  Capt.  G.  Stack,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies 
printed  by  the  Bombay  auxiliary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  In  1859  an  edition  of  580  copies  of 
Jobn's  Gospel  issued  from  the  same  source,  having  been 
execute<l  under  the  care  of  Rev.  A.  Bura :  280  copies  of 
this  edition  were  printed  in  the  Arabic  character,  and 
300  copies  in  the  GurmukhL  In  1860  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, in  the  Arabic  character,  was  printed,  together  with 
6(X)  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  whUe  the  printing  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sheldon.  According  to  the  report  of  1878  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  besides  Genesis,  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  are  the  only  parts  printed,  and  all 
copies  distributed  amounted  to  44,734.  See  The  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  and  the  Annual  ReporU  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     (R  P.) 

Bindhtl,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ganga,  and,  like  the  latter,  a  river. 

Sindon  (literally  a  cotton  doth\  a  word  having  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  meanings:  1.  A  napkin;  2.  A  cloth 
for  holding  and  enclosing  the  bread  offered  for  the  holy 
eucharist  in  the  Eastern  church ;  3.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  communion-cloth  which  the  faithful,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Church,  hold  before  them  when 
partaking  of  the  sacrament;  4.  In  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Chiunch  of  Milan  this  term  is  applied  to  the  linen  cloth 
which  covers  the  altar-slab. — Lee,  Glots,  of  Liturgical 
TemtMf  s.  V. 

Bindonaiy.    See  Sindox. 

Bindri,  an  abode  in  Gimle — ^the  Scandinavian  heav- 
en— which  is  constructed  entirely  of  gold. 

Sindar,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
giant -virgins  who  together  became  the  mothers  of 
Ueimdal  by  Odin. 

Sinecure  (sine  cttrOf  ^^  without  care,"  !.  e.  of  souls), 
in  ecclesiastical  usage,  may  be  either — 1.  A  benefice  of 
pecuniary  value,  a  rectory,  or  vicarage,  in  which  there 
is  neither  church  nor  population ;  2.  A  benefice  in  which 
the  rector  receives  the  tithes,  though  the  cure  of  souls, 
legally  and  ecclesiastically,  belongs  to  some  clerk ;  or  3. 
A  benefice  in  which  there  are  both  rector  and  vicar,  in 
which  case  the  duty  commonly  rests  with  the  vicar,  and 
the  rectory  is  called  a  sinecure ;  but  no  church  in  which 
there  is  but  one  incumbent  is  properly  a  sinecure.  A 
church  may  be  down,  or  the  parish  become  destitute  of 
parishioners;  but  stiU  there  is  not  a  sinecure,  for  the  in- 
cumbent is  under  an  obligation  of  performing  divine 
service  if  the  church  should  be  rebuilt  or  the  parish  be- 
come inhabited.— Lee,  Gloet,  of  Liturgical  Termtf  s.  y. 


BinecarlBt,  one  who  holds  a  sinecure  or  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  sinecures  (q.  v.). 

Siner,  in  Norse  mytholog}',  was  one  of  the  twelve 
famous  asa- horses  employed  by  the  gods  when  they 
rode  to  tlie  place  of  judgment  by  the  fountain  of  Urdar. 

Blne^T^  (once  for  p'2^,  a  gnawer,  i.  e.  pain  [Job 
XXX,  17] ;  elsewhere  I'^Si;  gid)  occurs  especially  in  the 
phrase  f^CSSn  I'^fi,  gid  han-naikeh,  ^*the  sinew  that 
shrank"  (Gen.  xxxii,  83),  i.  e.  the  nervus  ischiadicua,  or 
thigh-cord  (Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p.  921).  Joseph  us  ren- 
ders it  the  broad  neree  {vtvpov  wXarw,  A  nf.  i,  10, 2),  be- 
ing that  which  is  on  the  thigh  (T)"!?^!?  TjS  ^9),  extend- 
ing from  the  knee  upwards,  and  in  fact  but  a  continua- 
tion of  that  along  the  shin  (RosenmUUer,  Hand.  d^Ana- 
tomiej  6th  ed.  p.  519).  Many  understand  by  it  the  ham- 
string, or  tendo  A  ehiUit ;  but  this  is  no  proper  nerve 
nor  muscle.  Modem  Jews,  in  general,  regard  this  part, 
even  of  clean  animals,  to  be  inedible,  although  the  Mo- 
saic law  contains  no  prohibition  on  the  subject.  For 
the  Talmudic  prescription  see  the  Mishna  {Cholin,  vii). 
The  rabbins  mostly  understand  the  sinews  of  the  hips 
to  be  intended  (see  Fhilippson,  ad  loc,), — ^Winer,  ii,  484. 

Binfioetli,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Sig- 
mund  by  his  sister  Signy  (q.  v.).  The  latter  had,  with- 
out being  recognised,  submitted  herself  to  the  embraces 
of  her  brother  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  a  son  in 
whose  veins  should  flow  the  unmixed  blood  of  Wolsung's 
race.  That  son  was  intended  to  become  the  avenger  of 
her  father^s  murder,  and  he  justified  his  mother's  expec- 
tations bv  the  utmost  boldness  and  fearlessness. — ^Voll- 
mer,  W6rterb,d.  Mythol,  B.y. 

Blnger  (properly  "^O,  shdr,  or  some  other  form  of 
")**^,  to  sir^;  occasionally  of  "^Qt,  to  phg  an  accompa- 
niment; but  the  *' chief  singer"  is  styled  n2t3Q,meRat#- 
tsench,  the  prcBcentor  of  the  Levitical  orchestra).  Sing- 
ing was  always  natural  to  the  Hebrews,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Levitical  worship  ( see  Schmid,  £>e  Canioribus 
EccL  V,  et  N,  T.  [Helmst.  1708]).    See  Hymn  ;  Music. 

SINGERS,  IN  Christian  Worship,  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  Mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Council 
of  Laodioea;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  instituting 
them  seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  Church.  They  were  afterwards 
called  canonical  or  registered  singers.  They  were  also 
called  v7ropo\(7ci  monitors,  or  suggesters,  from  their 
ofiSce,  which  was  to  act  as  precentore  of  the  people. 
Their  ordination  required  no  imposition  of  hands,  nor 
solemn  consecration,  and  might  be  conferred  by  a  pres- 
byter using  this  form  of  words :  *'  See  that  thou  believe 
in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap> 
prove  in  thy  works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart.** 
Their  station  in  the  church  was  in  the  aniAo,  or  reading- 
desk.  See  Bingham,  Christ  Aniiq,  iii,  7;  viii,  5.  See 
Singing. 

SinghaleBe  Religion.    See  Buddhism. 

BingbaleBe  Version.  This  vereion— intended 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  from 
Batticaloa  on  the  east  to  the  river  Chilaw  on  the  west, 
and  for  those  of  the  interior— was  first  made  when  Cey- 
lon was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  In  1737  the 
Dutch  governor.  Van  ImhofT,  established  a  printing- 
press  at  Colombo,  with  the  view  of  disseminating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  natives.  In  1789  an 
edition  of  the  four  gospels  in  Singhalese  was  completed 
at  this  press,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wetzel,  a 
minister  at  Colombo.  The  translation  was  prepared 
from  the  original  Greek  by  the  Rev.  W.  Konym,  and 
was  published  under  the  title  Ha  IJeylige  EvangeUum 
onses  Heeren  en  ZaligmcJeers  Jesu  Christi  na  de  Beschrg- 
vinge  van  de  Marmen  Gods  en  B,  Evangelisten  MaUheuSf 
MarcuSfLucas,  en  Johannes^  ugthet  (hrtprtrnkelgke  Griekt 
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in  de  Singaleew  Tale  (htrgebrackt,  etc  A  revised  and 
corrected  -edition  was  published  in  1780  by  the  Revs. 
Fy brands  and  Philipsz,  who  also  superintended  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  printed  in  1771|  and  published  under 
the  title  De  ilandelingen  der  Apostelen  Beschreven  door 
den  Evangelist  Luca*,  For  this  part  of  the  New  Test, 
two  learned  Singhalese  natives  were  engaged,  who  pros- 
ecuted their  translation  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Cat.  In  1776  the  whole  New  Test,  was  issued, 
while  of  the  Old  Test,  only  some  parts  were  published. 
When,  in  1812,  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  formed,  one  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
society  was  the  examination  of  the  Singhalese  version 
of  the  New  Test.  It  was  found  that  a  thorough  revi- 
sion or  a  new  translation  was  deemed  indispensable. 
The  work  of  revision  progressed  but  slowly ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1817  that  the  revised  New  Test,  left  the  Colom- 
bo press.  Six  years  later  the  Old  Test,  was  printed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambrick,  of  the  Church 
Mission  at  Cotta,  a  village  near  Colombo,  had  under- 
taken another  translation  of  the  Singhalese  Scriptures, 
which  was  completed  in  1834  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  This  version,  which  b 
generally  distinguished  as  the  **  Cotta  Version,"  differs 
from  the  one  set  forth  by  the  Colombo  Bible  Society  in 
the  following  particulars:  "  1.  All  the  honorific  termina- 
tions— that  is,  peculiar  terminations  of  the  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns  indicative  of  respect — used  in  books  in  the 
high  Singhalese  dialect  are  omitted  in  the  Cotta  ver- 
sion. 2.  Those  terminations  of  nouns,  etc,  in  common 
use  in  the  colloquial  dialect  are  adopted.  8.  One  pro- 
noun fur  the  second  person  singular  (there  are  twelve 
others  in  use  in  Singhalese  books)  is  uniformly  used 
throughout  the  Cotta  version,  whoever  may  be  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  human  or  divine  4.  Words  iii  common 
use  are  invariably  substituted  for  learned  ones.**  As 
both  versions  had  their  merits,  yet  the  missionaries  of 
various  denominations  engaged  in  Ceylon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  version  should  be  for  common  use ; 
and  a  revision  committee  was  appointed  in  1853  to  pre- 
pare a  new  translation.  In  1857  the  revision  of  the  New 
Test,  was  completed ;  but  when  that  of  the  Old  Test, 
will  be  completed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Meanwhile 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  print  more  than  one  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  according  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing versions.  See  Le  Long-Masch,  Bibliotheea  Sacra 
(Halie,  1778),  II,  i,  210  sq.;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
p.  147  sq.;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  1857  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Singing,  an  ordinance  of  divine  worship,  in  which 
we  express  our  joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for  his  mer- 
ciesu  It  has  always  been  a  branch  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  in  all  ages  and  periods  of  time.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  heathen.  It  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  people  of  God  before  th^  giving  of  the  law 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv) ;  also  under  the  ceremonial  law. 
Under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  is  particularly  en- 
joined (Col.  iii,  16 ;  Eph.  v.  19).  It  was  practiced  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  (Matt,  xxvi,  80),  and  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Christianity.  The  praises  of  God  may  be 
sung  privately  in  the  family,  but  chiefly  in  the  house 
of  God ;  and  should  be  attended  to  with  reverence,  sin- 
cerity, joy,  gratitude,  and  with  the  understanding  (1 
Cor.  xiv,  15). 

From  the  apostolic  age  singing  was  alwa^^  a  part  of 
divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
joined  together;  and  it  was  the  decay  of  this  practice 
that  first  brought  the  order  of  singers  into  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (canon  15)  prohibited  singing 
by  the  congregation;  but  this  was  a  temporary  provi- 
sion, designed  only  to  restore  and  revive  the  ancient 
psalmody.  We  find  that  in  after-ages  the  people  en- 
joyed their  ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together. 

Among  the  Anti-Piedobaptists,  during  the  early  part 
of  their  existence,  psalmody  was  generally  excluded  as 
a  human  ordinance;  but  some  congregations  having 
adopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  century,  a 


violent  controyersy  was  excited.  About  Uie  niddle  ef 
the  oentuiy,  however,  the  praises  of  God  vere  an^g  k 
ever}"  Anti-Ptodobaptist  church. 

It  was  customary,  eariy  in  the  present  eentmr,  &r 
the  precentor  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  read  the 
psalm  line  by  line  as  it  was  sung.  When  the  practice 
of  continuous  singing  was  introduced,  it  was  a  aomve  ti 
great  and  numerous  congr^ational  distarbanoea,  and  it 
was  popularly  stigmatized  as  an  innovation.  As  to  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  as  an  accompaniment  to  ang* 
ing,  see  Choir;  Music;  Sikobb. 

Singing -cakes,  a  name  given  (brmerly  amoDg 
Romanists  to  the  consecrated  wafers  oaed  in  |»va&e 
masses. 

Singing-BChools  were  establuhed  for  the  iostme- 
tion  of  the  order  of  singers  as  early  as  the  6th  oeBturr, 
and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Eompe,  paiw- 
ularly  in  France  and  Germany.  These  schools  ««« 
very  much  patronized  by  Gi^ory  the  Great,  untkr 
whom  they  gained  great  celebrity.  Fidou  them  or^ 
nated  the  famous  Gregorian  Chani  (q.  v.)^  a  plain  sr*- 
tem  of  Church  music.  The  prior,  or  principal,  of  tboe 
schools  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  mnd  influeBce. 
The  name  of  this  ofllioer  at  Rome  was  ardUomitor  eerie' 
sia  RommuKj  and,  like  that  of  pretatus  cawdor  m  tbeir 
chapters  and  collegiate  churchea,  it  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  lucrative  office. — Cokman,  Ckriiian  An- 
tiquities, 

Single  Combat  has  always  been,  among  ami- 
civilized  nations,  a  favorite  resort  to  decide  a  dispate 
without  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Classical  bi«r*irr 
abounds  with  instances.  The  Bible  also  ^v^es  a  fev 
noteworthy  cases,  of  which  the  contest  between  David 
(q.  V.)  and  Goliath  is  the  roost  remarkable.  Similar 
customs  still  prevail  among  the  Arabs  (BnickhaidL 
Notes  on  the  Bedouin,  p.  174).  The  practice  has  in  mr>i- 
ern  times  degenerated  into  that  of  dnelURg^  See  the 
monographs  on  the  subject  cited  by  Tolbeding,  Index 
Programmittumj  p.  160. 

Single  Bye  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  A.  V.  (3[att. 
vi,  29;  Luke  xi,  34)  for  6^aXfi6c  avXovc*  an  ■»> 
clouded  vision,  rather  than  a  single  aim.  See  the  cob- 
mentators  ad  loc^  and  the  monographs  of  Zom  in  the 
Misoell.  Duisb,  ii,  240 ;  and  Somnoel  (Lond.  and  Gcth. 
1787). 

Singlin,  Aktoike,  a  French  theologiao,  was  bem 
at  Paris  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the  advice  <^ 
Vincent  de  Paul  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the  ace 
of  twen^-two.  After  learning  Latin  in  the  College  dr 
Paris,  he  entered  the  Hopital  de  Piiie  to  teach  the  cic- 
echism  to  children.  Later  he  attached  himself  lo  the 
abbe  of  St.  Cyran,  who  induced  him  to  become  a  pfiest. 
and  procured  him  a  nomination  as  confessor  to  the  Pon- 
Royal  recluses,  to  which  duty  he  joined  that  of  8aperir»r 
of  two  of  their  houses.  His  timidity  at  length  eaB«(«l 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  with  Madame  de  Lon|*neri1)f. 
where  he  died,  April  17,  1664.  He  was  possessed  </ 
moderate  learning,  but  sound  sense,  and  a  irood  kanwl- 
edge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  finthers— qualities  whirh 
he  showed  in  his  Instructions  Ckrifieitms  (I'iaris,  1671-7:$. 
and  later),  being  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  which  arc 
highly  spoken  of.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  ki- 
tera  in  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  de  Port-  RcjftvL  isv 
hit  Life  prefixed  to  Goujet*8  edition  of  the  former  wofk. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen^rale,  a.  v. 


Singular,  a  word  used  by  old  writers  in  the 
of  ineomparable,  matdtless,  of  unequalled  exceltemrt.  The 
following  examples  are  taken  from  king  Edward  vr« 
Primer :  "  Breathe  into  my  heart  by  thy  Holy  Sfsrit 
this  most  precious  and  singular  gift  of  faith,  wfaick 
worketh  by  charity, .  . .  that  when  them  shalt  caD 
out  of  this  careful  life  [a  life  full  of  cares],  1  nay 
joy  that  thy  most  singular  and  last  benefit^  whkh  b 
everlasting  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  o«r  Lofd.*— 
Staunton,  Diet,  of  ike  Chtrck,  s.  v. 
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Si'nim  (Heb.  Simm%  fi*'3''p,  prob.  of  foreign  ety- 
Diol(>g\' ;  Sept.  nipoai ;  Viilg*  australis)^  a  people  who«e 
countn'  (^the  land  of  Siniro**)  is  noticed  in  Isa.  xlix, 
12  as  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world,  either 
in  the  south  or  easL  The  majority  of  the  early  inter- 
preters adopted  the  former  view,  but  the  Sept.,  in  giv- 
ing yVrmifw,  favors  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  mod- 
em authority  is  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  the  name 
being  identified  by  Ge8enius,Hitzig,Knobel,  and  others 
with  the  classical  Suia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the  sonth  equally  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment:  Sin,  the  classical  Pelu- 
sium,  which  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv,  27)  suggests,  is  too 
near,  and  Syene  (Micbaelis,  SpiciL  ii,  82)  would  have 
been  ^ven  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is 
no  a  priori  impmbability  in  the  name  of  the  Since  being 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that 
an  inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme  east 
with  the  west  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  a  traffic 
was  maintained  on  the  frontier  of  China  between  the 
Sine  and  the  Scythians,  in  the  manner  still  followed  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name 
for  these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sinie,  whose  town  Thins  (an- 
other furm  of  the  Sinae)  was  one  of  the  great  emporiums 
in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Tnn  or  Tin,  in  the  province  of  Shengi,  The 
Sinse  attained  an  independent  position  in  Western  China 
as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  8d  century' 
B.C.  established  their  swav  under  the  dvnastv  of  Tsin 

•  •  • 

over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical  name 
of  China,  TWn,  as  well  as  "  China**  itself,  was  derived 
from  this  dynasty  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.).— Smith. 
This  ancient  people  were  known  to  the  Arabians  by  the 
name  of  Sin,  and  to  the  Syrians  by  that  of  Ttini;  and 
a  Hebrew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them,  espe- 
cially if  sojourning  at  Babylon,  the  metra|K>li8,  as  it 
were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Chinese  by  other  Asiatics;  for  the  Chinese 
themselves,  though  not  unacquainted  with  it,  do  not 
employ  it,  either  adopting  the  names  of  the  reigning 
dynasties,  or  ostentatiously  assuming  high-sounding 
titles,  €.  g.  Tchvnghie, "  central  empire."  But  when  the 
name  was  thus  given  by  other  nations,  and  whence  it 
was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  of  those  writers 
is  possibly  correct  who  suppose  that  the  name  fi'^S'^D, 
Stne$e9,  came  from  the  fourth  dynasty,  called  Tshin, 
which  held  the  throne  from  RC  249  to  206  (Du  Halde, 
l>e9cripf.  de  la  Chine,  i,  1,  806;  A.  Remusat,  Sour, 
Melanges  AtitUiques,  ii,  884  sq.;  Klaproth,  Journ. 
A  siaf.  X,  58  sq.).  A  people  called  Tshinas  are  spoken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  namo  of  this  dynasty 
may  have  been  known  among  foreign  nations  long  be- 
ft»re  it  acquired  the  sovereign  power  over  all  China. — 
Kitto.  See  the  Zeifachr.Jur  wissensch,  TheoL  1868,  voL 
iv.     See  China. 

Sinlr.  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  asa- 

horsea. 

Blnis,  two  characters  in  Grecian  mythology. 

X.  The  son  of  Polypemon,  Pemon,  or  Poseidon,  by 
Sylea,  who  was  sumained  Pityocampes  (6r-bender),  or 
Procrustes.  He  dwelt  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  as  a 
robber,  and  destroyed  the  travellers  who  fell  into  his 
power  by  fastening  them  to  the  tope  of  two  fir-trees 
which  he  had  bent  down,  and  which  he  then  permitted 
to  spring  back  to  their  upright  condition.  He  was 
himself  killed  bv  Theseus  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  A  son  of  Neptune  and  Anaxo,  and  brother  to  Cer- 
cyon.  His  mother  dwelt  in  Troezen.  Theseus  mur- 
dered her  sons  and  defioured  her  daughters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  victors  at  that  day. — Vollmer, 
Wdrlerb,  d.  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Si'nite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art  hat-Sim% 


''?'*©•?»  probably  of  local  etymology ;  Sept  'htrfwaio^ ; 
Vulg.  Sinaus),  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x,  17;  1 
Chron.  i,  15)  whose  position  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district  Various  locali- 
ties in  that  district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  the  name,  particularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  for- 
tress mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi,  755) ;  Sinum  or  Siniy 
the  ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Qu(rst, 
Gen,  loc.  cit.);  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in  the  15th 
century  as  near  the  River  Area  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p. 
948) ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Tripoli  (Robinson, 
Rettearches,  ii,  494).  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan give  Orthosia,  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north- 
east of  Tripolis.— Smith.     See  Canaanitb. 

SinlesBiieBS  of  Chbist.    See  Christ,  Sinusss- 

MESS  OP. 

Sin5S,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  Arcadian  nymph 
who  brought  up  the  god  Pan,  and  from  whom  he  was 
named  Sinoeis. 

Sln-offerlns  (rKtth,  chattdth;  Sept  ajiapria,  rh 
r^C  afiapriaQ,  mpl  ctfAopriac ;  Vulg./^ro/woca^o).  The 
sin-offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  were 
most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  enjoined  in 
Lev.  iv,  whereas  in  ch.  i-iii  the  bumt-offering,  meat- 
offering, and  peace-offering  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  object  of  the  law  is  to  regulate,  not  to  enjoin,  the 
presentation  of  them  to  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  word 
chattdth  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  ante-]!^Iosaic  times. 
Its  technical  use  in  Gen.  iv,  7  is  asserted,  and  supported 
by  high  authority.  But  the  word  here  probably  means 
(as  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  A.  V.)  **  sin."  The  fact  that 
it  is  ne^'er  used  in  application  to  any  other  sacrifice  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus  alone  makes  the  translation  *' sin- 
offering"  here  very  improbable.  It  is  therefore  pecul- 
iarly a  sacrifice  of  the  law,  agreeing  with  the  clear  defi- 
nition of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  "sin- 
fulness of  sin,"  which  were  the  main  objects  of  the  law 
in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiatiou  was,  no  doubt,  latent 
in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was  taught  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Levitical  sin-offering.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv  and  vi.  The 
animal— a  young  bullock  for  the  priest  or  the  congrega- 
tion, a  male  kid  or  lamb  for  a  raler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  private  person,  in  all  cases  without  blemish — was 
brought  by  the  sacrifioer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from 
later  Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation) ;  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  victim  some  was  then  sprinkled  seven  times 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some  put  on  the  homs 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  rest  poured  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of 
the  fiesh)  was  then  burned  on  the  altar  as  a  bumt-offer- 
ing; the  remainder  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  were 
that  of  the  priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
was  carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "clean  place" 
and  there  bumed ;  but,  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  alone 
in  the  holy  place,  as  being  "  most  holy." 

The"trespa88-offering''(fiUN;  irXiy/i^cXcia,  rh  r^c 
rrXijfjifuXiiaQ ;  pro  delicto)  is  closely  connected  with  the 
sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly 
distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  cases  offered  with 
it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (ch.  xiv).  The  victim 
was  in  each  case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering, 
in  all  cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
part  to  the  principal;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round 
about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  bumt-offering,  the  fat 
bumed,  and  the  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin-offering. 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a  differ- 
ence in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The  nature  of  that 
difference  is  still  a  subject  of  great  controTefsy.    I/>ok- 
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ing  first  to  the  derivation  of  the  two  words,  we  find  that 
rxan  U  derived  from  KOH,  which  ia,  property,  to 
^'m'us"  a  mark,  or  to  ''err''  from  a  way,  and,  secondarily, 
to  "  sin,"  or  to  incur  *'  penalty ;"  that  DT^N  is  derived 
from  the  root  DISK,  which  is,  properly,  to  "  fail,"  having 
fur  its  '*  primary  idea  negliffence,  especiall}'^  in  gait"  (Ge- 
senius).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  derivation  goes,  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and  actoal 
siu  in  the  former,  to  special  cases  of  negligence  in  the 
latter.  Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
should  be  offered,  we  find  one  important  passage  (Lev. 
v,  1-13)  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first  a  **  trespass- 
offering"  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  **  sin-offering"  (ver.  7, 9, 1 1, 
12).  But  the  nature  of  the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reit^ 
erated;  and  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  formal  introduction  of 
the  law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  iv,  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  word  DdM  lb  not  here  used  in  its  techni- 

T    T 

cal  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
sin-offeruig  only.     See  Trkspass-offerino. 
We  find,  then,  that  the  sin-offerings  were— 

A.  Rkoulab. 

(1.)  For  the  tehole  penpUf  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover, 
Peutecost,  Feast  of  Trampets,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Nanib.  xxviii,  15-zxlx,  88) ;  besides  the  solemn  offeriu)? 
of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvl). 

(8.)  Far  the  prie»te  and  Levitts  at  their  consecration 
(Bxod.  xxix,  10-14, 86) ;  besides  the  yearly  8in-i>fferiug  (a 
bullock)  fur  the  high-priest  ou  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi). 

(8.)  To  thene  may  be  added  the  sncriflce  of  the  red  heif- 
er (conducted  with  the  ceremouini  of  n  alu-offerlug),  trom 
the  ashes  of  which  was  miide  the  *'  water  of  tieparution/* 
used  in  certain  cases  of  ceremonial  pollailou  (Numb.  xiz). 

J3.  Sproiau 

(1.)  For  any  Hn  ^  ^*  ittnoranee"  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest,  people,  ruler,  or 
private  man  (Lev.  Iv). 

(2.)  Fur  rtfiteal  to  bear  wUnen  under  a(|jnratlon  (Lev. 

V,  1). 

(8.)  For  eeremanial  defUemetU  not  wllftally  contracted 
(Lev.  V,  i,  3),  under  which  may  be  cln8i>ed  the  offerings  at 
the  purification  of  women  (xii,  6-S),  at  the  clennsing  of 
leprosy  (xlv,  19, 81)  or  the  uucleanness  of  men  or  women 
(xv,  16, 80),  on  the  defilement  of  a  Nazartte  (Numb,  vi,  6- 
11)  or  the  expiration  of  his  vow  (ver.  16). 

(4)  For  the  breach  qf  a  ramh  oathj  the  keeping  of  which 
would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v,  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  "  in  ignorance^''*  with  compensation  for 
the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  tlfth  part  of  the  value,  be- 
sides, to  the  priest  (Lev.  v,  16, 16). 

(8.)  For  ignorant  tranegreeeion  asalnst  some  definite 
prohibition  of  the  law  (Lev.  v,  17-19). 

(8.)  For  fraud,  auppretieion  qf  the  truths  or  perjuru 
agaiuBt  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the  addition 
or  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  question  to 
the  person  wronged  (Lev.  vl,  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  ^  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xlx,  90, 81). 

(6.)  At  the  purification  qf  the  leper  (Lev.  xlv.  18),  and  the 
puUuted  Naaarite  (Numb,  vi,  18),  offered  wltn  the  sin-of- 
fering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two 
classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  closely  upon 
each  other,  as  especially  in  B  (1.)  of  the  sin-offering, 
and  (2.)  of  the  trespass-offering.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  sin-offering  was  the  only  regular  and  general  recog- 
nition of  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was  far 
more  solemn  and  svmbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  tres- 
pass-offering  was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which 
related  to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to 
the  holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5.),  where  the  tres- 
pass-offering is  united  with  the  sin-offering.  Josephus 
{AnL  iii,  9, 3)  declares  that  the  sin-offering  is  presented 
by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in  ignorance"  (kut  dyvoi- 
av),  and  the  trespass-offering  by  "one  who  has  sinned 
and  LB  conscious  of  his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict 
him  thereof."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  (as  by 
Winer  and  others)  that  the  former  was  used  in  cases  of 


known  sin  against  some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  secret  sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liafais  to 
judicial  cognizance.  Other  opinions  have  been  enttf- 
tained,  widely  different  from,  and  even  oppoaed  Ccs  one 
another.  The  opinions  which  suppose  one  otTering  doe 
for  sins  of  omission,  and  the  other  for  ains  of  eommi?- 
sion,  have  no  foundation  in  the  language  of  the  law. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  refer  the  sin-offiering  to 
sins  of  pure  ignorance,  the  trespass-offering  to  tiMjse  of 
a  more  sinful  and  deliberate  character^  but  this  does  nic 
agree  with  Lev.  v,  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  sol- 
emn contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which  mi^ht  be 
atoned  for,  and  *'sins  of  presumption,"  against  which 
death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in  Numb,  xv,  Si. 
A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin-ofiering  to  refer  to  sisa 
Tor  which  no  material  and  earthly  atonenoent  oocald  be 
made,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  for  which  materisl 
compensation  was  possible.  This  theory  has  somethiag 
to  support  it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (see  Lev.  v, 
15, 16 ;  vi,  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as  aocwsmy 
to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  recondite  distinc- 
tions, supposing,  e.  g.,  that  the  sin-ofl^ring  had  for  its 
object  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  coanDao- 
wealth,  and  the  trespass-offering  the  cleanang  of  the 
individual ;  or  that  the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of 
sin  upon  the  soul  itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as 
the  breach  of  an  external  law.  Without  attempcing  to 
decide  so  difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  wt 
may  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  sIn-offerIng  was  far  the  more  aoiemn  and 
comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  goHt 
of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  ua  consequences,  whde  the 
trespass-offerine  looked  to  the  evil  conseqaencee  of  sii-, 
either  against  the  service  of  God  or  agalnsct  man,  and  lo 
the  duty  of  atonement,  as  far  as  atonement  w^  p4»«ibk. 
Hence  the  two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  ein-offenn^  especially  we  Had  rna- 
bolized  the  acknowledgment  of  smfulness  a»  inhereas  fai 
man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation  by  sacrifice  to  re^v 
the  broken  covenant  between  man  and  Grod. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as  tD 
the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice  oaold  be 
offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  law  of  LevitJcus 
most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely  ceremoniaL  are 
called  sins  of**  ignorance"  (see  Heb.  ix,  7);  and  in  Numb. 
XV,  30  it  is  expressly  said  that  while  snch  uns  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings, "  the  soul  that  doeth  aoght  pr*- 
sumptuously"  (Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  **  shall  be  cat  off 
from  among  his  people. .  . .  His  iniquity  ^all  be  apon 
him"  (comp.  Heb.  x,  26).  But  there  are  sufiicient  indi- 
cations that  the  sins  here  called  **  of  ignorance"  are  mcic 
strictly  those  of  "negligence"  or  "frailty,"  repented  cf 
by  the  unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  thoae  of  de- 
liberate and  unrepentant  sin.  The  Hebrew  word  itaeSf 
and  its  derivations  are  so  used  in  Psa.  cxXx^  67  C^^^P'- 
iirXi}fifi£Xi7(ra) ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  21  (iiYvdiira);  I^a.  six, 
18  ()rapanTw/mra) ;  Job  xix,  4  (irXdvoc).  The  woidi 
dyvofifAa  and  dyvota  have  a  corresponding  extent  td 
meaning  in  the  New  Test. ;  as  when  In  Acts  iii,  17,  the 
Jews,  in  their  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  act- 
ed ignorantly  (car'  dyvoiav) ;  and  in  Eph.  iv,  18 ;  1  Pet. 
i,  14  the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  hght  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  ayvouu  The  use  of  the 
word  (like  that  of  dyviapLovdv  in  classical  Gieek)  i« 
found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on  the  idea  that 
goodness  is  man*s  true  wisdom,  and  that  fan  ia  the  fiul- 
ing  to  recognise  this  truth.  iS  from  the  woid  we  toro 
to  the  sins  actually  referred  to  in  Lev.  ir,  t,  we  find 
some  which  certainly  are  not  sins  of  pare  ignoraaee; 
t^ey  are,  indeed,  few  out  of  the  whole  range  of  suik^ 
ness,  but  they  are  real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Oa- 
tram,  De  Sacrifidis)  limited  the  application  of  the  sm- 
offering  to  negative  ains,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sans  ia 
action,  not  in  thought,  evidaoUy  conceiving  it  to  apfifrr 
to  actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  must  be  remeibbeiv^ 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  had  a  temporal  as  weO  as 
a  spiritual  significance  and  effect.    Thev  reatefed  mm. 
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offender  to  his  place  in  the  CdiDmoaweAlth  of  Israel; 
they  were,  therefure,  an  atonement  tu  the  King  of  Is- 
rael for  the  infringement  of  his  law.  It  is  clear  that 
this  must  have  limited  the  extent  of  their  legal  appli- 
cation ;  for  there  are  crimes  for  which  the  interest  and 
very  existence  of  a  society  demand  that  there  should  be 
no  pardon.  But  so  far  as  the  sacritices  had  a  spiritual 
and  typical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  sought  by  a 
rcpeni«nt  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcilement 
with  God,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  had  a 
wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  to  long  as  their 
typical  character  remained.     See  Sacrifick. 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Day  of 
Atoxkmkmt;  LEpRoev,  etc. — Smith. 

Sinold,  Philip  Balthasar,  a  German  Jurist,  was 
bom  near  Giessen,  May  5,  1657,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
died  at  Laubach,  March  6,  1742.  He  wrote  many 
devotional  books  under  the  assumed  name  Ludwig 
Ernst  von  Faramund  and  Amadeus  Kreuzberg.  His 
OotiMiipe  Belrachtunffen  avf  aUe  Tagt  des  ganzen 
JakrtM  has  been  edited  anew  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Heinersdorf, 
with  a  preface  of  Dr.  Ahlfeld  '(Halle,  1866).  He  also 
composed  about  seventy  -  two  hymns,  one  of  which, 
Lebst  du  M  mtr,  o  wahres  Leben,  has  been  translated 
into  English,  **If  Thou,  True  Life,  wilt  in  me  live,"  by 
Miss  Winkworth,  in  Lpra  German,  i,  19.  See  Wezel, 
J/ymnop.  iv,  87, 91 ;  Neubaur,  Nachrichten  (ZuUichau, 
1743),  p.  1119  sq.;  Jocher,  AUgem.  GtUhrten- Lexiktm, 
a.  V. ;  Koch,  Gnch,  d,  deutsch,  KirckenlitdeSj  y,  404  sq. ; 
Knapp,  EvangeU  Liedertekattf  p.  1846,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Sinon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  i£st- 
mus  or  Sisyphus,  grandson  to  Autolycus,  and  related  to 
Odysseus,  and  was  said  to  have  permitted  the  Trojans 
to  make  him  priscmer  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  ad- 
mit the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  He  repre- 
sented that  it  had  been  constructed  in  atonement  for 
the  robbery  of  the  Palladium,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing iu  admission  into  Troy,  after  which  he  gave  the 
fireconcerted  signal  and  opened  the  door  in  the  horse 
through  which  the  Greeks  poured  forth  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.— VoUmer,  Wdiierb,  d,  MgthoL  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Diet.  ofMythoL  s.  v. 

8in6pd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
AKopus  and  Metope,  or  of  Ares  and  iEgina  or  Pamassa. 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty  and  carried  her 
off  from  BoBotia  to  PaphUgonia,  where  she  brought 
forth  Syrus  and  gave  her  name  to  the  town  of  Sin- 
ope. 

Sinriod,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  four 
wives  of  king  Hioward,  who  were  accounted  the  most 
beautiful  women  on  the  earth.  She  became  the  mother 
of  Hylming. 

Sinsart,  Brnoit,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
bom  at  Sedan  in  1696,  and  after  having  served  as  an 
engineer  in  Holland,  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  1716, 
entering  the  congregation  of  the  Benedictines  at  Sl 
Vauue.  He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
abbey  of  Senones,  passed  into  that  of  St.  Gregory  at 
MUnster,  and  became  abbot  of  the  latter  in  1746,  where 
he  died  June  22, 1776.  Sinsart  was  a  well-educated, 
laborious  man.  He  wrote  several  religious  works,  which 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Sintenis,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  German 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Christian  Fribdrich,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  in 
175<^),  where  he  was  appointed  deacon  in  1778.  In  1791 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
and  di«rd  in  1820  as  member  of  consistory  and  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church.  He  published,  TheologUche  Schrifta- 
ffmdejur  Prediger  (Leipsic,  1808) : — Elpizon,  oder  mtme 
Fortdauer  nack  dem  Tode  (Dantzic,  1792, 8  pts.),  and  a 
number  of  other  books.  See  Von  SchUtz's  biography 
of  Sintenis  (Zerbst,  1820) ;  Winer,  Handbuch,  i,  290, 410, 
413, 470, 477, 840;  ii,  90, 138, 141, 227, 280, 863, 866, 866, 
398,  779;  TheoL  Uwivenal'LexUamy  s.  ▼. ;  Begeruburger 


Conrersatiottt-Lexihonf  a.  v.;  FUist,  BUfL  Judaica,  iii, 
840. 

2.  Johann  Christian  Sigismund,  brother  of  Chris- 
dan,- was  bom  at  Zerbst  in  1762.  In  1786  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Domburg  in  Anhalt;  in  1794  he  was 
called  to  Roslau;  in  1798  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
church  and  school,  and  died  in  1829.  He  published, 
Offfentliche  kaiechetische  PrS/vngen  nebtt  SchlussreJen 
(Halle,  1808-6,  8  vols.).  See  the  Begerutburger  Cott- 
veraationS'LexU-anj  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuchj  ii,  269, 780 ; 
Theol.  Univertal'Lexikon,  s.  v. 

3.  Karl  Hbinrich,  brother  of  the  above,  was  bom 
in  1744  at  Zerbst,  and  appointed  in  1771  rector  at  Tor- 
gau.  In  1788  he  was  called  to  Zittau,  and  died  at  Zerbst 
in  1816.  He  wrote,  Theophrcn  (Zerbst,  1800)  :^Lehr- 
bttch  der  nufrcUischen  Vermmftreligion  (Altenburg,  1802) : 
—Geron  und  Palamon  (Zerbst,  1808).  See  the  Begens- 
bvrger  Convertations  -  LexikoUf  s,v.;  TheoL  Umvenal' 
Lexikon,  s.  ▼. 

4.  WiufKLM  Franz,  son  of  Johann  Christian  Sigis- 
mund,  was  bom  April  26, 1794,  at  Domburg  in  Anhalt. 
He  studied  at  Zerbst  and  Wittenberg.  In  1824  he  was 
called  to  Magdeburg  as  second  preacher  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  1881  he  was  made  pastor 
primariuM,  His  rationalistic  views  brought  him  in  con- 
flict with  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  rationalistic  preachers  organized  a  union 
of  so-called  Friends  of  Light  in  1841.  Sintenis  died 
Jan.  29,  1869,  having  retired  some  years  before  from 
the  ministry.  He  published  a  great  many  sermons 
and  discourses,  which  arc  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  Bib- 
Uotheca  Theohgica,  ii,  1231  sq.  See  also  TheoL  Univer- 
sal-Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichtey 
§  175, 1.     (a  P.) 

Sinto,  BintCiiBm.    See  SniNra 

Biofii  or  Blofiia,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  youth,  gracefulness,  and  the  first  motions  of 
love.  She  excites  love  in  the  breasts  of  young  men 
and  maidens  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  affection; 
but  she  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Freya,  the  proper 
goddess  of  love. — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MgihoL  s.  v. 

Bi'on,  Mount,  the  name  of  two  hills  in  the  Script- 
ures. 

1.  (Heb.  har  Sion',  ■jk''to  'in ;  Samar.  ^K*'©  in ; 
Sept.  Tb  6po£  Tov  Sijwv;  Vulg.  mons  Sum.)  One  of 
the  various  names  of  Mount  Herroon  which  are  for- 
tunately preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Herroon"  (q.  v.)  itself.  It  occurs  in  Deut.  iv.  48 
only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographers  to  mean 
"  lofty."  FUrst  conjectures  that  these  various  appella- 
tions were  the  names  of  separate  peaks  or  portions  of 
the  mountain.  Some  have  supposed  that  Zion  in  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  8  is  a  variation  of  this  Sion ;  but  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this  beyond  the  fact  that  so  doing  over- 
comes a  difficulty  of  interpretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  {rb  upo^  £i(tfv.)  ■  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Zion  (Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace  iv,  87,  60 ;  v,  64 ;  vi,  48,  62 ;  vii,  88 ;  x,  11 ; 
xiv,  27 ;  Heb.  xii,  22 ;  Rev.  xiv,  1).  In  the  books  of 
Maccabees  the  expression  is  always  "Mount  Sion."  In 
the  other  Apocryphal  books  the  name  "  Sion"  is  alone 
employed.  The  New  Test,  usually  employs  the  simple 
form  "Sion" (Matt,  xxi,  6;  John  xii,  16;  Kom.  ix,  88; 
xi,  26 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  6).  Further,  in  the  Maccabees  the 
name  unmistakably  denotes  the  mount  on  which  the 
Temple  was  built;  on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa, 
with  its  attendant  mosques  of  Omar  and  the  Mogreb- 
bins,  now  stands.  The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted 
is  enough  to  decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that 
Zion  in  the  Old  Test  means  the  same  locality  with  Sion 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved. — Smith. 

Sion,  Nuns  op.  These  nuns  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St.  Bridget,  and  had  their  house  at  Sion,  near  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex.    It  was  broken  op  by  Henry  YIII, 
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reamembled  by  Maiy,  and  finally  ditpersed  under  Eliza- 
beth. Many  of  the  nans  settled  in  Lisbon.  In  1810 
the  house  there  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers sought  a  refu|^  in  England,  some  of  whom  were 
living  iu  1825  in  Staffordshire.— Eadie,  JCcdet,  Cydop, 

B.  V. 

Bionlta.    See  Gabriel  Siontta. 

SioniteB,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Norway  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  They  called  themselves  Sion- 
ites,  as  professing  to  set  forth  the  reign  of  the  king  of 
Sion,  of  whom  they  claimed  to  be  children,  and  with 
whom  they  were  in  such  close  communion  that  their 
acts  were  identified  with  his.  They  also  took  the  name 
of  PUgriiM  and  Strangert,  It  was  their  custom  to  wear 
long  beards,  a  linen  girdle,  and  to  have  the  word  "  Sion," 
with  some  mystical  character,  embroidered  in  red  on 
their  sleeves.  They  delivered  passports  to  their  emis- 
saries, whom  they  charged  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Sion.  Que  of  their  number,  George  Klei- 
non,  gave  out  that  he  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  under  his  guidance  they  repudiated  the 
baptism  of  their  converts,  and  rebaptized  them  when 
thev  entered  their  community.  Jeren  Bolle,  who  had 
studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  was  their  minister, 
and  celebrated  their  marriages.  Their  principal  resi- 
dence iu  Norway  was  Bragernes,  from  which  they  were 
exiled  in  1743,  and  obliged  to  settle  at  Altona.  King 
Christian  VI,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  issued  orders 
for  dissolving  the  community  on  account  of  its  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  aud  its  pretensions  of  setting  up  a 
kingdom  which  claimed  to  be  independents  Some  chose 
to  emigrate,  while  others  gave  up  their  peculiar  customs 
and  adopted  those  of  the  country.  See  Gregoire,  ftisf. 
deg  Secies  Belig. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects^  s.  v. ;  Gardner, 
FaUhsof(he  J*'(;rW,s.v. 

Siph'moth  ( Heb.  Siphmoth',  nilSBb,  fruifful 
[FUrst];  Sept.  Sa0€i  v.  r.  £a^a/i<tfc;  Vulg.  Sepha- 
fnoth)^  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  of  Jiidah  which 
David  frequented  during  his  freebooting  life,  and  to  his 
friends  in  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx,  28).  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  It  is  perhaps  the  present  ruined 
site  Kasi  es-Sir  in  a  wady  of  the  same  name  not  far 
south-east  of  Arair,  or  Aroer  (Palmer,  iMtert  of  the  Kxo- 
dus,  p.  841). 

81'phori,  a  sect  found  under  this  name  in  Genna- 
dins  Massiliensis,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  misreading 
for  Sagcophobi  (q.  v.). 

Biphra  (also  compounded  Bb-siphra,  Db-siphra), 
from  the  Heb.  "^BD,  ''a  book,"  is  an  expression  used 
by  the  Masorites  to  denote  a  certain  book  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  and  it  is  generally  quoted  with  the  prefix 
3  aud  1,  d<'^BD3,  K"iB01,  and  is  also  abbreviated  in 
COS,  'd3.  Thus,  on  h2^  in  Gen.  ii,  5,  the  Masora  Par- 
ya  remarks  K"1B0!1  B  "t  n,  i.  e.  '*ba1  occurs  five  times 
as  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  this  book,"  viz.  Genesis. 
Where  bcxtks  consist  of  two,  as  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra, 
and  Chronicles  [Ezra  and  Nehemiah  forming,  according 
to  the  Jewish  canon,  but  one  book],  they  are  only  quoted 
as  one.  Thus,  on  Kibn  in  1  Kings  ii,  the  Masorah  re- 
marks K"iBOa  D^X^ia  t***,  Le.  "the  word  Vdhri  occurs 
seventeen  times  written  plene  in  that  book,"  i.  e.  in  1 
and  2  Kings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  which  are  also  regarded  as  one  book. 
Thus,  on  "iiaK  HS  in  Amos  iii,  12,  the  Masoretic  note 
is  »1D0a  D3?:Da'n,  i.e. "the  word  "IIDK  SIS  occurs  five 
times  in  that  book  [viz.  in  the  twelve  minor  prophets] 
with  the  accent."  Hence  the  Masora  Magna  laid  down 
the  following  rule:  KS'^n  ^D  -[I'^a  K^bs  ^^xn  aip3 

ba  iwniB  K"iBoa  "itt35  ■«nra  nio^oa  ■j'^-ioxi : 

ntr^  -t-)n  *1&0,i.e."take  this  rule  into  thine  hand: 
where  in  the  Masorah  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are 


spoken  of  as '  in  the  book,'  the  whole  book  of  the  miaar 
prophets  is  to  be  nnderstood."  Thus,  on  C3"*r^ax  io 
Zech.  i,  2  the  note  is  KIBOa  U^nA^  %Le.**thejntd 
da*^r'^aM  is  written  three  times  plene  in  the  book."ni. 
in  the  minor  prophets;  or  Di(1  in  xiv,  18,  B*  3 
K^BOari-  «• "  OKI  occurs  three  times  at  the  begiimiai; 
of  a  verse  in  the  book,"  i.  e.  not  in  Zecbariah  akme.  bos 
also  in  all  the  other  books  constituting  the  niizior  pix^pb- 
eta.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  when  the  Ma- 
sora Parva  on  the  word  DPIK  in  Lev.  xr.  29  remarks 
K"iBDa  D*^Kbl3  b  O,  Le.  "there  are  thiity-ntoe  iiwtanrw 
where  DHIK  is  written  pAene  in  this  book,*"  yiz.  io  the 
Pentateuch,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  K**BD3  is  new 
used  for  the  "  PenUtench,"  but  always  STmr  2.  With 
the  servile  1  =  K"^B0*1  we  read  on  Gen.  xxxiv,  fa,  <« 

the  word  noa.  K1B01  KPnsrxa  rnre  -."o  in,  i.e. 

"  it  is  one  of  the  words  written  with  a  Pattaxh  and  .4^ 
nach  in  that  book."  To  understand  this  rexnark.  we  toxA 
call  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  rowel-pointa,  viz.  that 
when  A  thnach  and  Sopk-patuk  come  under  Patiack  and 
Segol^  they  convert  the  latter  into  a  long  Kamtets,  ^^te 
instances,  however,  are  left  in  each  book  of  the  Bibk 
which  have  not  been  thus  converted,  and  these  ai^ 
called  K1B01  nrB=/*tfltocA  de-Siphra^  i.  e,  **/»4rtf<sri 
of  the  book ;"  and  to  this  the  Masoretic  reinaik  aUndtx 
See  Buxtorf,  Tiberuu  seu  Commmtarvts  Ji€u»orrtk%K, 
p.  262  sq. ;  Levita,  Mauoreth  Hcb'Massareik  (ed.  Gin- 
burg),  p.  234  sq.,  197 ;  Frensdorll^  Massoru  Ma^ta,  p.  'i 
sq.     (a  P.) 

Sip 'pal  ( Heb.  Sippay%  *^DD,  my  bmtU  or  a&: 
Sept.  ^a^vr  v.  r.  2<^f ;  Vulg.  Sapkat),  one  of  tbe 
sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the  giants,*^  slaui  by  Sibbechai 
the  Hushathite  at  Gezer  (1  Chrou.  xx,  4).  calkd  io  tb« 
parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18)  by  the  cqnivaln.i 
name  Saph  (q.  v.). 

8ipr56tdB,  in  Grecian  roythologr,  was  a  Cretac 
youth  who  accidentally  observed  Diana  while  the  ^^ 
dess  was  bathing,  and  who  was  accoidingly  transiuriBn: 
into  a  girL 

Sipj^loB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  9nc« 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who  vainly  tried  to  avoiil  the 
fatal  arrows  of  Apollo  (ApoUod.  iii,  5,  6;  Ovid,  Mt^-rl 

281). 

81  quia  C^t  if  any  one),  the  name  of  a  notice,  lo 
called  from  its  first  two  words,  put  forth  for  any  olijeci<'f 
to  dispute  the  fitness  of  a  candiiiate  for  holy  ordeni.  I; 
was  formerly  posted  up  on  the  church  doors,  bat  Dir 
is  read  from  the  altar,  and  is  as  follows:  ** Notice  b 
hereby  given  that  A  B,  now  resident  in  this  pari*fa,  is- 
tends  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  tbe  bcrfy  office  c/ 
deacon  (or  priest)  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  tbe  kri 

bishop  of ,  and  if  any  person  knows  any  jurt 

cause  or  impediment  for  which  he  ou|^ht  not  to  be  a*!- 
mitted  into  holy  orders,  be  is  now  to  declare  the  satst. 
or  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the  bifthop."*  In  tbr 
case  of  a  bishop,  the  si  quit  is  affixed  to  the  door  of  Bi-v 
Church  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  This  bi» 
tice  corresponds  to  the  preedHcatio  of  the  primiiitie 
Church  and  the  epikeruxis  of  Chaloedon  (461).  Sv 
Eadie,  Ecdet,  Cydap,  s.  y. ;  Waloott,  Sac*  A  rdbraL  &  \ . 

Sir.    See  Thorn. 

81r  (as  the  English  of  dbmnuu)  was  the  title  wSx^sffi 
by  priests,  as  "  dom"  by  monks,  and  in  conseqneoee  tbfy 
were  commonly  called  Sir  Johns.  There  were  tkrK 
sirs — nr  king,  sir  priest,  and  sir  knight.  At  tKe  Rcf  c* 
mation  it  was  the  title  of  those  in  orders,  bat  not  ^\- 
luited — those  who  had  graduated  being  known  as  ndo^ 
ters  (masters). 

81ra  (Ben-),  Alphabst  of.  Cnder  the  title  H 
"Alphabet  of  Ben -Sirs"  (X"^"*©  pT  »r^XB5»  . 
there  exists  a  collection  of  proverbs  in  Uebiea  j». 
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Chaldee,  which  is  of  a  later  date  than  those  commonly 
ascribed  lo  Joshua  ben-Siracb.  In  the  preface  ben-Sira 
u  calleii  the  sou  of  Jeremiah.  Amon^^  these  sayings 
there  are  some  genuine  fragments,  with  much  that  is 
worthless.  As  they  ufler  parallels  to  the  book  known 
uuiier  the  name  of  **  Ecclesiasticus"  (q.  v.)}  we  will  give 
them  here: 

Tlu  Fir*t  or  Chaldee  Alphabet  of  Ben^Sira. 

1.  Give  oire  no  place  in  thy  henrt,  for  many  has  care 

hIhhi  (c<»mp.EcGla8.  xzx,  28). 

2.  Let  A  son  who  does  not  conduct  himself  ns  n  son  swim 

uwav  on  the  water  (i.  e.  leave  him  to  himself). 

3.  Pick  the  bone  which  has  fallen  to  tliy  i»hare,  whether 

ii  be  good  or  bad  (L  e.  be  cuuieut  with  what  thou 
hast). 

4.  Gold  requires  to  be  beaten,  and  a  boy  requires  chas- 

tisement. 

6.  Be  K<>od,  and  withdraw  not  thine  hand  from  him  who 

iti  good. 
C.  Woe  to  the  wicked,  and  woe  to  his  companions. 

7.  Ca^t  thy  bread  on  the  waters  or  ca^t  it  on  the  dry  land ; 

at  last  thou  wilt  find  it  again  (comp.  Kccliis.  xi,  1). 
c>.  Haft  thou  seen  a  black  donkey  ?    Neither  a  black  nor 

n  white  one  (i.  e.  do  not  be  inveigled  in  matters  of 

which  you  are  ignorant). 
9.  D«>  u«>t  good  to  the  evil  (person),  and  evil  will  not  be 

done  thee. 

10.  The  bride  enters  her  chamber,  and  knows  not  what 

may  happen  to  her. 

11.  To  a  wise  man  a  nod,  to  a  fool  a  kick. 

1:!.  He  who  honors  a  person  that  despises  him  is  like  an 

as8. 
\X  One  burning  light  sets  Are  to  many  fields  of  corn. 

14.  You  mutft  run  a  hundred  times  to  a  good  and  one  hun- 

dred thousand  times  to  a  had  cautioner. 
I.'V.  Separate  vour  table,  and  quarrela  will  cease. 

16.  May  gnoa  sons  fall  to  thy  lot,  if  thou  art  obliged  to 

carry  on  business. 

17.  If  your  good8  are  at  hand,  yon  may  eat  of  them ;  if  they 

are  at  a  distance,  they  will  eat  you. 

15.  Deny  not  an  old  friend  (comn.  Eccliis.  ix,  14). 

1U.  You  may  have  sixty  counsellors,  bui  do  not  give  up 

your  own  ctiunsel. 
20.  Always  appear  to  i>e  full,  and  not  to  have  been  hungry 

and  afterwardti  to  have  become  full. 

The  Second  or  Hebrew  A  fpfiabet  of  Ben-Sira. 

1.  W<ie  to  him  who  ft)llows  his  eve^,  although  he  knows 

that  they  are  the  children  of  seduction,  and  that  he 
will  gain  nothing  by  them. 

2.  Every  person  likes  male  children,  but  alas  for  the  par- 

ent of  daut^hters! 

8.  Keep  at  a  distance  from  a  bad  woman,  who  bv  her 

tongue  rules  over  thee,  for  a  bad  woman  is  like  to 
rabid  di>g8.  Her  gates  are  closed  even  when  she 
talks  mimly. 
A.  Withdraw  thy  countenance  fhrom  evil  companions; 
walk  not  in  the  way  with  them;  refrain  thy  f*»oi 
from  their  path,  lest  thou  be  caught  in  their  snare. 

5.  My  sou,  conceal  thy  money  during  thy  life;  keep  it 

secret,  and  give  it  not  to  thine  heirs  till  tlie  day  of 
thy  death  (comp.  Ecclu».  xxxiii,  20,  24). 

6.  Procure  property,  a  g«M>d  wife  who  fears  the  Lord,  and 

increase  thy  children — even  though  they  were  a  hun- 
dred. 

7.  Withdraw  from  bad  neighbors  and  1>e  not  reckoned 

one  of  their  company,  for  their  feet  run  to  evil  and 
make  haste  to  shed  blood.  But  still  have  pity  on 
thy  companions,  even  if  they  are  wicked,  and  give 
them  part  of  thy  food,  for  they  will  bear  witness  for 
thee  when  thou  siandest  in  the  judgment. 

8.  Gain  gold  and  gixids,  but  tell  not  thy  wife  where  they 

are,  even  although  she  l>e  a  good  vrife  (comp.  Ecclus. 
xxxiii,  20). 
(We  have  omitted  three  proverbs  belonsring  to  the  sec- 
ond alphabet  as  being  more  or  less  unfli  for  translati«>n.) 

The  alphabet  was  first  published  at  Constantinople, 
s.  a.;  then  at  Venice  (1544,  and  often).  In  Hebrew 
and  Latin  they  are  given  in  Bartolocci  BibL  Rabbinica, 
i,  684,  and  were  also  edited  in  Hebrew  and  I^atin  with 
annotations  by  Fagius  ( Isny,  1542 ) ;  in  Latin  they 
are  given  in  Von  Stein,  Comment,  ad  Ecclesvjtt,  p.  29; 
in  Jud^eo-ljerman  they  were  published  by  Salomo  ben- 
Jacfib  ( Amst.  1660).  They  are  also  given  by  Duke, 
R*ibbim$che  Blumenle$e  (Leips.  1844),  p.  31  sq.  See  also 
Zunz,  GottesdierutUche  Voiirdge,  p.  105.     (B.  P.) 

Siracb  i^ipa"^,  Y.ipax\  in  Rabbinic  writers  Sira, 

K*n'^P),  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  writer  of  the 

Hebrew  original  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Ecclus. 
proL  i,  1 ;  1,  27).  See  Winer,  De  Vtriusque  Siracida 
yEtate  (  Erlang.  1882  ).    See  Ecclksiasticus ;  -Jmuo 


Sl'rah  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hai-Sirah',  H'n&n,  the 
tUTTiing  [pertiaps,  as  Flint  suggests,  from  a  khan  in  the 
vicinity];  Sept.  6  Zccpa/i;  Vulg.  Sira\  a  well  (^2; 
Sept.  0pcap;  Vulg.  cistern)  marking  the  spot  from 
which  xVbner  was  recalled  bv  Joab  to  his  death  at  He- 

• 

bron  (2  Sam.  iii,  26).  It  was  apparently  on  the  north- 
em  road  from  Hebron — that  bv  which  Abner  would 
naturally  return  through  Bahurim  (ver.  16)  to  Maha- 
naim.  There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain  Saroj  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  Dr.  Rosen's  pa- 
per on  Hebron  in  the  Zeitschrijl  der  deutschen  morgenl. 
GeseUschafty  xii,  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accompany- 
ing it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  weJI  of  Sirah.  It  is 
mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century'  by  rabbi  Pe- 
tachia,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  name  with  that 
of  Sirah  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.— Smith.  Lieut. 
Conder  suggests  that  the  modern  Arabic  name,  "liite 
the  Hebrew,  means  withdrawn^  and  the  title  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  spring  is  under  a  stone  arch  at  the  end 
of  a  little  alley  with  dry  stone  walls,  and  is  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  high-road"  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  i,  86). 
Josephus,  however,  says  {Ant,  vii,  1,  6)  that  the  place 
was  twenty  furlongs  from  Hebron,  and  was  called  Be- 
sira  (Bi}(r(/od). 

Sirani,  Giovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  in  1610  at  Bologna,  where  he  also  dietl  in  1670. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido,  some  of  whose  works  he  fin- 
ished. His  own  paintings  are  of  a  similar  style,  being 
on  religious  subjects,  and  found  in  several  churches  in 
luly. 

Sirani's  three  daughters  were  among  his  pupils,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Elisabetta  (bom  at  Bologna  in  1(>38, 
and  died  there  in  1665),  left  a  considerable  number  of 
paintings  on  religious  subjects,  after  the  style  of  Guido, 
which  are  quite  celebrated  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  country.     See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generaky 

8.  V. 

Sirath,  in  Islamism,  is  a  bridge,  narrower  than  a 
hair  and  sharper  than  a  sword,  which  passes  over  the 
abyss  of  hell,  and  which  all  human  beings  must  attempt 
to  cross  after  their  death.  Moslems  are  enabled,  by  sus- 
taining angels,  to  pass  over  safely ;  but  Christians,  Jews, 
and  other  unbelievers  fall  into  the  abyss  below. — ^VoU- 
mer,  Worierb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Bireda,  in  Indian  religion,  is  a  name  for  chief  priests 
among  the  Burmese,  who  enjoy  the  veneration  of  other 
priests  and  the  people  generally  to  a  high  degree.  Their 
bodies  are  embalmed  after  death,  and  interred  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Immortality. — VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Siren,  a  name  for  fabulous  beings  occurring  in  Gre- 
cian mythology  and  first  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  who  enticed  seamen  by  the  magic  sweetness  of 
their  songs  and  then  slew  them.  Ulysses  escaped  their 
power  by  stopping  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax 
and  causing  himself  to 
l>e  Ixmiul  to  the  mast  of 
his  vessel  until  bevond 
the  reach  of  their  mu- 
sical charms;  and  the 
Argonauts  were  pre- 
served by  the  singing 
of  Orpheus,  which  ex- 
celled that  of  the  Si- 
rens. The  numl>er  of 
the  Sirens  was  at  first 
two,  but  afterwards 
three.  Their  names 
were  said  to  be  Aglai- 
opheme  {clear  voice) 
and  Thelxiepea  (jnat/ic 
song ),  Pisinoe  being 
aftenvanls  added,  and 
others  being  substitut-      j^ntique  Figure  of  a  Siren. 
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ed  by  different  writers— e.  g.  Parthenope,  Liget,  and 
Leucosia.  They  were  fabled  to  have  descended  from 
AcheioUs,  a  river-god,  by  the  muae  Terpsichore  or  Cal- 
liope, or  by  Sterope,  daughter  of  Porthaon,  from  Phorcys, 
or  from  the  earth.  Their  form  was  also  variously  rep- 
resented—part woman  and  part  fish  or  bird,  endowed 
with  wings,  etc,  the  latter  conception  leading  to  their 
being  sometimes  identified  with  the  Harpies.  The  place 
of  the  abode  of  the  sirens  was  also  uncertain — the  Sicil- 
ian headland  Pelorum,  the  island  of  Capnea,  the  Sirena- 
sian  isles,  the  isUnd  Anthemusa,  and  the  coast  of  Par- 
thenope  (the  modern  Naples)  all  having  been  so  desig- 
nated. At  Parthenope  the  tomb  of  the  siren  of  that 
name  was  shown ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  these  beings  stood  near  Surrentura.  See  Yoll- 
mer,  Worterb.  cL  MythoL  s.  v.;  Smith,  Did,  of  MythoL 
a.  v.;  Anthon,  Claskcal  Diet,  s,  y. 


Siret,  Pierre  Hubert  Christophe,  a  French 
preacher,  was  born  at  Kheims,  Aug.  3, 1754,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Congregation  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, where  he  taught  theology. .  He  became  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  the  Val  des  ^coliers;  afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  he  has  left  some  remarkable 
productions  in  that  line.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  curate  of  Sourdin,  near  Pro\'ins;  but  he  re- 
nounced the  priesthood  and  held  several  civil  offices. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  19,  1834.  See  Hoefer,  Now, 
Bioff,  Generalej  s.  v. 

Slrl,  Victor,  an  Italian  historian,  was  bom  in  1608, 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  employed  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  writing  a  history  of  his  times.  Of  the 
writings  of  Siri  cardinal  Mazarin  held  a  very  high 
opinion,  and  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  invite  him  to 
Paris.  On  his  arrival  he  was  preferred  to  a  secular 
abbey;  and,  quitting  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  lived 
at  court  in  great  intimacy  and  confidence  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  was  made  almoner  and 
historic^rapher.  Siri  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1686.  He 
published  a  kind  of  political  journal,  xMemorie  Recondite, 
afterwards  collected  into  volumes,  running  up  to  the 
eighth  (4to):— //  Mercurio,  ovvero  Istoria  de'  Con-erUi 
Tempi  (1647-82, 16  vols.  4lo).  He  also  published  some 
mathematical  works,  and  replies  to  his  critics  (1653, 
1671).  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Sirloins,  pope  from  384  to  898,  was  a  firm  defender 
of  the  orthodox  faith  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  through  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  discipline. 
He  condemned  the  monk  Jo\nnian  and  bishop  Bonosus 
of  Sardica  (q.  v.)  as  heretics,  and  zealouslv  prosecuted 
the  suppression  of  the  Manichtean  and  'Priscillianist 
heresies  at  Rome.  By  carefully  making  use  of  circum- 
stances he  succeeded  in  attaching  Eastern  lUyria  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  induced  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  vicar  of  Rome  for  that  pn)v- 
iiice.  He  was  the  first  to  make  celibacy  a  law  of  the 
Church,  and  furnished  in  his  Epist,  ad  Himerium  Episc. 
Tarraconensem  the  eariiest  decretal  to  this  end.  Epis- 
tles from  his  pen  are  still  extant.  See  Petr.  ConsUnt, 
JCpist,  Rom,  Pontificum  in  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  d,  Kirchenr 
geschichte,  i,  2 ;  Bonn,  p.  3aS,  and  comp.  p.  199, 276.  See 
Jlerzog,  Real'Encykiop,  s.  v. 

Sir'ion  (Heb.  Siryon%  -pnip,  in  Deut.,  but  in  Psa. 
xxix  Skiryon%  -('i-«-]Tr;  Saman  "(T^r;  Sam.  Ver.  131; 
Sept.  :Savuop:  Vulg.  Sarion),  one  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  Hermon  (q.  v.),  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii,  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  Cj''"iD)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes  a 
breastplate,  or  "cuirass;"  and  Gesenius  therefore  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
mountain  just  as  the  name  Thorax  (which  has  the  same 
meaning)  was  given  to  a  mountain  in  Magnesia.  This 
is  not  supported  by  the  Sam.  Ver.,  the  rendering  in  which 
—-fittiftan— seems  to  be  equivalent  to  JtAel  esh-Sheik,  \ 


the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modern,  ntme  of  the 
mountain. — Smith. 

SiriuB,  a  name  which  occurs  in  both  roythoSogr  asd 
astronomy— the  dog  which  stands  near  Orion  in  ()» 
skies,  and  which  belonged  either  to  that  bero,  to  Ccpb- 
alus,  to  Isis,  or  to  Erigone ;  the  dog-star. 

Sirleto,  GuouEUfo,  a  learned  Italian,  ww  bora  ia 
1614  at  Guardavalle,  near  Stiro,  in  Calahria,  of  a  poor  but 
honorable  family,  and  was  early  destined  to  the  C*haffth. 
His  intelligence  and  prodigious  memoty  enabled  hzas  ta 
make  remarkable  progress  in  study,  and  he  moan  fsuohi 
influential  friends,  who  at  length  procured  him  the  \^ 
sition  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1549.  Sooee»re 
popes  added  to  his  honora  and  emoluments,  iiidodin^ 
the  cardiiuiUte  (1565),  and  the  biahopric  of  Swi  Mmko 
in  Calabria  (1566),  then  that  of  Squillod  (ld68X  whkli 
he  resigned  in  1573,  to  devote  himself  whoHr  to  the 
Vatican  library.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  8, 1585^  leavia^ 
some  religious  works,  which  are  enumeimted  in  Uoe^ 
Nottv,  Biog,  Ghuralt,  %.  v. 

Sirmitixn,  Coukcti.8  of  {CondJhtm  8irminm\    L 
The  first  Synod  of  Sirmium  was  held  in  351  asaii!*t 
Photinus,  bishop  of  that  see.    His  heresy  was  similar  tr> 
that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.     He  denied  the  exigence  cf 
our  Lord  before  his  birth  of  the  Vir^n,  and  maintaiiKd 
that  he  was  merely  man ;  but  admitted  that  the  Hdr 
Spirit  descended  into  him,  and  that  he  might  in  a  sab- 
ordinate  sense  be  called  the  Son  of  God.     After  havis^ 
been  condemned  in  the  CouncU  of  Milan  in  3#7,  he  be^ 
took  himself  to  Constantius,  and  demanded  a  freah  bear- 
ing before  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  eoiperor.    This 
was  granted  to  him ;  and  he  pleaded  his  cause  ttfSBBSL 
Basil  of  Ancyra  in  the  presence  of  certain  jndg«&  aB 
laymen,  nominated  by  the  emperor.     He  was,  howevs. 
again  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Rome  (A.D.  S49X  ia 
which  Valens  and  Ursaces  embraced  the  communkm  ^4 
Athanasins.     An  information  of  the  decree  against  hioB 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  East,  the  Oriental  beli- 
ops  met  at  Sirmium  this  year  to  conlinn  the  act  of  ct»- 
demnation,  and  to  pass  sentence  of  depontioo  upnn  Phr*. 
tinus,  which  was  accordingly  done.    There  seems  to  be 
some  qnestion  about  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops  wb? 
composed  this  coinicil,  as  they  drew  up  a  formnlarv  vi 
faith  which  is  denounced  by  Athanasiua  as  entmei^a. 
Hilary,  however,  commends  it  as  Catholic     It  is  one  ra 
be  confounded  with  the  confession  which  Hoflioa  of  Cw- 
dova  was,  by  threats  and  violence,  cfNnpelled  to  c:ign  in 
a  subsequent  council,  held  in  357,  from  which  the  w««i^ 
ovtria,  ofiovmov,  were  rejected.   See  Mansi,  ii,  7ti9:  Pact 
in  Baronii  Arm,  (A.D.  351),  note  xii;  Care,  Aposio^ 
pw406. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  Sirmium  was  hekl  by  onier 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Sir- 
mium, at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  bishops  wh<i.  hav- 
ing drawn  up  a  new  formulary  of  faith,  rejecting  the 
words  ovffia,  6fAoov<ria^  and  bfioiowrla^  in  which  tbe 
Father  was  declared  to  be  greater  than  the  Son,  otdear- 
ored  to  force  the  Catholic  bishops  to  stibecribe  it.  vA 
especially  Hosius  of  Cordova.  The  old  man,  yieldiifc; 
to  torture  and  imprisonment,  at  last  consented,  and  sieo- 
ed  the  confession  of  faith ;  but  Athanasins  testifies  that 
before  his  death  he  anatheuutized  the  Arian  heie^T 
(Cave,  Apo9toHc%), 

Sirmond,  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  nephew  nf 
the  following,  was  bom  at  Riom  in  1591,  and  admitted 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesniis.  in 
which  he  taught  philosophy,  and  afterwards  devcctd 
himself  to  preaching.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  12.  IS4S. 
leaving  several  religious  works,  which  are  menckmed  ia 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraie,  s,  v. 

Sirmond,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  Jesnit  was 
bom  at  Riom,  Oct  12, 1559.  being  the  son  of  the  prort-mC 
of  that  place.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  tbe  Ci^ 
lege  of  Billon,  entered  the  Society  of  Jeaaits  in  1576.  and 
took  the  vows  two  years  after.    He  waa  sent  to  Ftetii 
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where  he  taught  dAssical  literature  twA  years  and  rhet- 
oric three,  having  Francis  de  Sales  as  one  of  his  pupils. 
During  this  time  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  (^reek 
and  Latin  languages.  In  1586  he  began  bis  coturse  of 
divinitv,  which  lasted  four  vears.  In  1590  he  was  sent 
to  Kome  by  the  general  of  the  order,  Aquaviva,  to  be- 
come bis  secretary,  which  office  he  tilled  for  sixteen 
years.  The  study  of  antiquities  was  at  that  time  his 
principal  object,  and  he  became  noted  as  an  antiquarian. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1608.  Pope  Urban  YIII  had  a 
de»tre  to  draw  bira  again  to  Rome,  and  caused  a  letter 
for  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vittelleschi, 
general  of  their  order;  but  Louis  XIII  retained  him, 
and  in  1637  appointed  him  his  confessor.  In  1648,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII,  he  left  the  court  and  resumed 
his  ordinary  occupations.  In  1645  he  went  to  Kome, 
for  the  sake  of  asebting  at  the  election  of  a  general,  upon 
the  death  of  Vittelleschi ;  and  then  returned  to  France 
and  resumed  his  studies.  But,  having  engaged  in  a 
warm  dispute  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  the  exertion 
brought  on  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1651.  Much  of  Sirmond's  life 
and  the  better  part  of  his  reputation  relate  to  his 
lalMrs  as  an  editor.  His  works,  as  author  and  editor, 
amount  to  fifteen  volumes,  folio,  five  of  which  contain 
h»  original  productions.  They  were  printed  at  the 
royal  printing-house,  Paris,  1696,  under  the  title  Jacobi 
aitinondi  Opera  Varw,  nunc  primum  CoUeda^  ex  ipsius 
:ickedis  EmewkUiora^  \otis  Poathumis,  EpUtolis,  et  Opu»~ 
cvlis  aliquibiu  Auotiora,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi' 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Simame.    See  Surname. 

Sirona,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  a  name  designating 
a  goddess  mentioned  in  several  inscriptions  in  connection 
with  Apollo  Grannus.  Some  writers  regard  the  name 
as  a  local  appellative  of  Diana,  while  others  think  that 
it  desigiuites  a  Gallic  divinity.  The  most  recent  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  by  the  side  of  a  mineral  spring  at 
Nierstein,  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  accordingly  known  as 
the  Sirona  spring.  Another  inscription  in  stone,  having 
the  names  of  both  Apollo  and  Sirona,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  201,  was  dug  up  at  Grossbottwar,  in  WUrtemberg. 
— Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sixpad.    See  Brier. 

Sis.     See  Crane. 

Sis'aniai  [most  Sisam^alf  some  Sisama'X']  (Heb. 
Sismay'f  "*^pp,  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  dUtin- 
ffitished;  Sept.  2o<ro;iaV),  son  of  Eleasah,  and  father  of 
Shallum,  descendants  of  Sheshan,  of  the  line  of  Jerah- 
meel,  the  grandson  of  Judah  ( 1  Cbron.  i,  40 ).  B.C. 
apparently  not  long  ante  1618. 

Sisoidenses,  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Reinerius  as  agreeing  with  them  in  everything 
except  that  they  received  the  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
rist  (Reiner.  CofUr.  Waldens,  in  Bibl,  Max,  Luffd,  xxv, 
266  sq.).  Gieseler  {Eccl  Hist,  iii,  446,  n.  6,  Clark's  ed.) 
thinks  that  t  heir  name  is  properly  spelled  Sifridenges,  and 
that  they  took  it  from  some  local  leader  named  Sifred. 

Sia^era  (Heb.  Sisera',  K^O^p,  hattle-<trray  [Gcse- 
nius],  or  lieutenant  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  ^laapa  v.  r,  [in  Ezra 
and  Neh.]  Sicrapf^,  etc.;  Josepbus,  6  ^uraprjc  [/In/,  v, 
5, 4]),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Captain  (lb)  of  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He  himself  resided  in  Haro- 
f heth  of  the  Gentiles.  As  this  is  the  onlv  instance  in 
those  early  times  of  armies  being  commanded  by  other 
than  kings  in  person,  the  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  others,  intimates  that  Sisera  was  a  general 
eminent  for  his  abilities  and  success.  All  that  we  really 
know  of  him  is  stated  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  bat- 
tle under  the  conduct  of  Barak  and  Deborah  (Judg.  v). 
&C.  1409.  See  Jabin.  The  army  was  mustered  at  the 
Kishon,  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  LejjAn. 
Partly  owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to 


the  impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  among  other 
impediments,  contained  900  iron  chariots — a  horrible 
confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisera  d  eserted  h  is  troops 
and  fled  on  foot.  He  took  a  north-east  direction,  pos- 
sibly through  Nazareth  and  Safed,  or,  if  that  direct  road 
was  closed  to  him,  stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes 
till  he  found  himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  near  Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his 
death  from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Hcber's  wife,  who,  although 
"  at  peace"  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more  stringent 
relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg.  iv,  2-22;  v,  20, 
26,  28,  30).  His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear 
and  of  exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists (1  Sam.  xii,  9;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9).  See  Jael.  The 
number  of  Jabin's  standing  army  is  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant,  v,  5,  1)  as  800,000  footmen,  10,000  horsemen,  and 
3000  chariots.  These  numbers  are  large,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  Sisera  '*had 
40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  had  100,000  men 
under  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world ;  and  there  was  not  a  place  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice.  When 
he  shouted,  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  riveted  to 
their  places.  Nine  hundred  horses  went  in  his  chariot** 
(JcUkuf,  ad  loc).  "Thirty-one  kings  (comp.  Josh,  xii, 
24)  went  with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They 
thirsted  after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they 
asked  and  prayed  Sisera  to  take  them  with  him  without 
further  rewaiil"  (^Ber,  Bab,  c  28 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19). 
See  Stanley,  IJist,  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  lect.  xiv. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  charao- 
ters.  The  great  rabbi  Akiba,  whose  father  was  a  Syrian 
proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from  Sisera  of  Haro- 
sheth  (Bartolocci,  iv,  272).  The  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Jewish  war  of  independence,  when  he  was  standard- 
bearer  to  Bar-cocheba  (Otho,  Hist.  Doct.  Misn,  134,  note), 
shows  that  the  warlike  force  still  remained  in  the  blood 
of  Sisera. 

2.  After  a  long  interval  the  name  reappears  in  the 
lists  of  the  Nethinim  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families 
who  returned  from  the  capti\nty  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  53 ;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C.  ante  586.  Sisera  is  another 
example  of  the  foreign  names  occurring  in  these  lists, 
and  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanitish  captives  devoted  to 
the  lowest  ofllces  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera 
from  whom  the  family  derived  its  name  were  not  actual- 
ly the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin.  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  companionship 
with  the  name  Harsha  (Ezra  ii,  52),  which  irresistibly 
recalls  Harosheth. — Smith. 

Siflin'neB  (S<(rfwi7c)>  the  form  in  which  the  name 
of  Tatnai  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  v,  8, 6 ;  vi,  6, 18) 
appears  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  vi,  8,  7;  vii,  1)  and 
Josephus  {A  nt^  xi,  4, 5, 7),  being  that  of  the  governor  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel,  who  attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  but  was  ordered  by  Darius,  after  consult- 
ing the  archives  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel. 

Siainniua,  pope,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  elected  to 
the  pontificate  Feb.  7,  708,  in  place' of  John  VII.  He 
died  twenty-eight  days  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Constantine.     See  Artaud  de  3Iontor,  Hist,  des  Papes,  L 

Siaaon,  George  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Fairfax  Countj'yVa.,  Jan.  5, 1811 ;  converted 
in  1829;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1838,  and  appointed  to  Connellsville  Circuit;  in  1834, 
Braddocksfleld  Circuit;  in  1835,  Burgettstown;  in  1836, 
again  on  Connellsville  Circuit;  in  1837-38,  Chartiers 
Circuit;  in  1839,  supemumerary ;  in  1840-41,  Birming- 
ham; in  1842-43,  West  Newton  Circuit,  where  he  died, 
April  1, 1843.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  man — faith- 
ful, zealous,  and  successful  as  a  minister,  and  an  escelr 
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lent  preacher.  See  MvuUes  of  Annual  ConfatnceM,  Ui, 
451. 

Sister  (ninK,  achoty;  aSekpfi),  a  term  often  hav- 
ing, in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  equal  latitude  with 
brother  (q.  v.).  It  is  usedi  not  only  for  a  sister  by  nat- 
ural relation  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  also 
for  a  sister  by  the  same  father  onl}--,  or  by  the  same 
mother  only,  or  a  near  relation  only  (IVIatt.  xiii,  56; 
Mark  vi,  3).  Sarah  is  called  sister  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii,  13 ;  XX,  12),  though  only  his  niece  according  to  some, 
or  sister  by  the  father's  side  according  to  others.  By 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii,  18)  it  is  forbidden  to  wed 
the  sister  of  a  wife,  i.  e.  to  marry  two  sisters ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters,  to  marry  a  second  wife,  having 
one  already ;  literally,  "^  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over 
her  sister  to  afflict  her,"  as  if  to  forbid  polygamy.  Some> 
times  the  word  sister  expresses  a  resemblance  of  condi- 
tions and  of  inclinations.  Thus  the  prophets  call  Jeru- 
salem the  sister  of  Sodom  and  of  Samaria,  because  that 
citv  delicrhted  in  the  imitation  of  their  idolatrv  and  in- 
iquity  (Jer.  iii,  8, 10 ;  Ezek.  x vi,  45).  So  Christ  describes 
those  who  keep  his  commandments  as  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters  (Matt,  xii,  50).— Calmet. 

Sisterhoods,  associations  of  women,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  ascetic 
perfection  and  works  of  charity,  and  bound  together  by 
religious  vows.  See  Nuns.  Some  of  these  congrega- 
tions devote  themselves  exclusively,  or  in  a  very  special 
manner,  to  hospital  work,  and  the  care  of  aged  or  infirm 
poor,  orphans,  and  penitent  women ;  others  devote  them- 
selves entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  Such  associations  of  women  date  back 
as  far  as  the  5th  centur}',  when  we  find  mention  made 
of  them  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  chief  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  giving  up  their  time  and  riches  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  (>oor.  Of  the  many  onlers  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  some  have  already  been  gi  ven.  See 
AiJousTiNiAN  Nuns;  Benkdictinb  Nuns;  Urigit- 
TiNBs;  Calvary,  Conorbgation  op  our  Lai>y  of; 
Capuchins;  Carmklitks;  Carthusians;  CHAKrrY, 
Sisters  of;  Cistercian  Nuns;  Clare,  St.,  Nuns 
of;  Cross,  Oroers  of  the;  Dominican  Nuns; 
£lizabbthinb8 ;   Gknbvi^vb,  St.,  Daughters  of; 

I.MMACULATE  CONCEPTION  OF  MaRV,  NuNS  OF  THE; 

Jesus,  Sacred  Heart  of.  Congregation  op^ 
Minims;  Notre  Dame,  Congregation  of;  1'rovi- 
DENCK,  Nuns  of;  School  Sisters,  Shepherd,  Or- 
der OF  THE  Good. 

Of  the  very  many  orders  of  these  sisterhoods  we  here 
mention  the  following : 

1.  Adoration,  Perpetual,  Sisters  of. — This  order  was 
founded  at  Avignon  by  Antoine  Lequien,  a  Dominican 
friar,  in  1639,  and  in  1659  the  Hrst  regular  house  was 
established  at  Marseilles.  The  members  follow  the  rule 
of  Augustine,  and  wear  the  Dominican  habit.  They 
continued  to  be  a  congregation  until  1674,  when  they 
were  raised  to  an  order,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Marseilles.  After  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
France,  some  fled  to  Rome  and  others  were  condemned 
to  die,  but  escaped  through  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
They  returned  to  Marseilles  in  1816,  and  in  1836  erected 
a  new  convent.  There  are  Hve  houses  of  tliis  order  in 
France,  viz.  at  Marseilles,  Bollene,  Aix,  Avignon,  and 
Carpentras. 

2.  A  duration  Reparatrice,  Congregation  of  the,  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1848,  with  the  object  of  making 
reparation  for  the  many  evils  existing  in  the  world  and 
Church.  It  was  approved  by  pope  Pius  IX  in  1853,  and 
special  privileges  were  granted  for  the  dispensing  of 
indulgences,  etc.  With  this  Congregation  is  associated 
another,  that  of  the  CEuvres  de«  Tabernacles.  It  has 
only  one  house,  located  in  Paria. 

8.  Agnes,  St.,  The  Sisters  of, — This  order  was  founded 
at  Arras  in  1636  by  Jeanne  Biscot,  and  was  specially  en- 
gaged in  hospital  work.  It  escajied  entire  destruction 
in  the  Revolution,  and  was  re-established  by  NaiMleoiu 


It  had  in  the  United  States  in  1879  (see  Sttllier,  C^As&c 
Directory)  7  convents  and  about  141  aistenL 

4.  A  n»,  St.,  Daughters  of. — This  order  was  fouaded 
in  1848  by  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  has  its  moiber- 
house  at  Lachine,  with  293  sisters  and  norios..  It  hai 
in  1879  (see  Sadlier,  Catholic  Directory)  17  sbtos,  i 
schools,  and  about  60  pupils  in  the  United  States,  If 
houses  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  4  in  Vaooouvcrs 
Island  and  firitiah  Columbia. 

5.  A  ssumption,  Daughters  of  fhe^  called  also  Hamiri' 
ettes.  were  founded  bv  £tienne  Uaudrv  in  th«  tioieuf  8i. 
Louis  of  France.  Their  habit  coaeists  of  a  blue  drae 
mantle,  a  sash  of  white  linen,  and  a  acapularr.  A 
convent  building  was  erected  during  the  la$c  centJQjy  is 
Paris  which  was  called  the  Convent  of  the  Aseampuiiu. 
from  which  the  order  has  taken  its  name.  It  has  ia 
British  America  II  convents,  88  sisters  and  iM>Ticea^ao4 
teaches  about  1100  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  CathoUc  Direc- 
tory, 1879). 

6.  A  uguMine,  Sisters  of,  a  congregation  of  Hoeixtalkn. 
were  founded  at  Arras  in  1178.  Their  bouse  was  brokes 
up  in  1550,  but  reopened  in  1563  as  the  Hospital  of  >c. 
John.  They  experienced  much  persecation  duriafr  the 
Revolution ;  but  in  1810  they  were  reoi^gauiaeedy  wish  a 
slight  change  of  their  rules. 

7.  Calvary,  DaugfUers  of, — This  congregatioa  ve 
founded  at  GSnes,  France,  by  Yirginie  Centmioa,  is 
1619,  and  approved  by  pope  Plus  Yll  in  181a.  Grt^- 
ory  XVI  b€»towed  upon  it  a  yearly  endowment.  The 
work  of  this  order  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Order  of  :s. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  with  the  exception  that  tbe  Uaugtiten 
are  employed  only  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  atte-ud  0^ 
sick  at  their  homes.  They  are  also  called  Bri^mole  Ou- 
ters, 

8.  ChiUlhood  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  the,  were  foande«i  in 
Rome,  Oct.  15, 1^5,  by  canon  Triest,and  on  Julr  ^.  I^W'. 
recognised  as  a  regular  religious  oommuDity.  Tbtir 
special  object  is  to  care  for  pour  and  aick  children  uihirr 
ten  years  of  age.  They  have  only  one  house,  sixaaohi 
at  Rurae. 

9.  Cross,  Holy,  Sisters  of  the,  have  their  nwith*f- 
house  at  Le  Mans,  France.  They  have  a  convent  at  Sl 
Laurent,  near  Muntreal,  with  100  sisters  and  Oi>vices; 
and  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  CalM.  Dinrhay 
1879),  5  convents,  743  sisters,  83  schools,  with  266  i^t- 
pils,  and  5  asylums,  etc^  with  150  inmates. 

10.  Cross,  our  Lady  of  the,  Sixers  of,  were  foondr-i 
by  M.  Buisson  at  Murinais,  Grenoble,  France,  in  1^31 
Their  constitution  was  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, and  they  had  in  1859  6  establishments  and  97 
sisters. 

11.  Father,  Eternal,  Sisters  of  the,— Thin  aider  was 
founds  at  Yannea,  France,  by  Jeanne  de  Queier.  in  tii^ 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  only  a  secaUr 
community  until  1701,  when  the  bishop  of  Vannes  ^re 
it  a  regular  constitution.  It  was  the  sole  order  in  Brii- 
tany  in  which  the  perpetual  adoration  waa  establi9be<d. 
It  is  not  now  in  existence. 

12.  Hofy  Family,  Sisters  of  the, — ^Thts  c^mgr^ariea 
was  founded  by  Madame  Rivier  about  l£r27,  and  was  ie 
reality  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presonatii^s 
of  Mary.  It  has  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  CtoL 
Directory,  1879)  2  convents,  with  9  sdsters. 

13.  Holy  Names,  Sisters  of  the,  were  R>aniled  in  1^43 
in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  have  their  beadqasTt^m 
at  LongueiL  They  have  in  the  diocese  10  housesv  ¥.'2 
sisters,  novices,  etc.,  and  1026  pupils;  in  the  diocese  oi* 
S^  Hyacinth,  2  houses,  with  213  pupite:  in  tbe  dioerce 
of  Sandwich,  3  houses,  with  798  pupils:  and  in  th« 
United  States,  13  houses,  with  2060  pupils  (see 
Cath,  Directory,  1879). 

14.  Humility  of  Mary,  Sisters  ofthe.—TYwn  m  a 
vent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Maiy  at  Kes 
Bedford,  Pa.,  which  had  (according  to  Bamum.  Bama^ 
ism  as  It  Is)  18  sisters,  8  pupils,  and  20  orphans  i  si*i 
communities  at  Newburg,  Louisville,  and  Harriabm^  O. 
Beyond  this  no  information  ia  given,  except  ihatL  Oner 
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now  have  in  the  United  States  (Sodlier,  Co/ A.  Directory, 
1879)  4  hottses,  58  aisten,  and  120  pupils. 

lOw  Incanuite  Word,  Sittert  of  the,  have  in  the  United 
States  (Sadlier,  CafA.  Dtrtctory,  1879)  8  houses,  46  sia- 
tera,  and  250  pupils. 

16.  JeMUM,  Daughters  of,  founded  in  1820  by  the  bish- 
op of  Cahons  France,  and  recognised  by  the  government 
in  1853.  Their  vows  are  taken  annually  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  their  profession,  after  which  they  are 
uken  for  five  veais. 

17.  JeauB,  the  Child,  Sitters  of,  founded  at  Paris  by 
Nicolas  Barre  in  1678.  They  are  dependent  on  their 
superiors  for  their  support,  not  even  being  allowed  to 
dUpoae  of  any  property  without  their  consent.  They 
arc  engaged  in  teaching  from  place  to  place  under  the 
dirertion  of  their  superiors.  They  confess  twice  a  week 
before  the  assembled  community.  There  are  several  of 
these  establishments  in  France.  In  the  United  States 
(aee  Sadlier,  CcUA.  Directory)  they  had  in  1879  1  house, 
with  39  sisters  and  86  pupils. 

18.  Jetut  and  Mary,  Sittert  o/I— This  congregation 
was  founded  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1816,  by  Andre  Coin- 
dre,  assisted  by  Mile.  Claudine  Tbevenet.  The  Sisters 
employ  themselves  in  the  education  of  young  children. 
A  branch  establishment  was  founded  in  Puy,  Haute  Loire, 
in  1822;  and  in  1842  sisters  went  to  Hindostan,  and 
founded  schools  in  several  cities.  In  1849  they  founded 
an  establishment  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  from  which  have 
arisen  several  others.  In  1854  they  came  to  America, 
and  opened  a  school  in  Quebec,  in  which  diocese  they 
have  4  houses,  with  102  sisters  and  novices,  and  648  pu- 
pils. In  the  United  States  they  have  2  houses,  10  re- 
ligioua,  and  748  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  Cath,  Directory), 

19.  St,  John  of  Penitence,  Sitters  of — The  two  mon- 
asteries of  this  name  were  founded  in  Spain  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  one  at  Alcala  in  1504,  and  the  other  at 
Toledo  in  1511.  Pope  Leo  X  approved  the  order  in 
1514,  and  granted  it  liberal  benefices,  which  were  in- 
creased by  Philip  11.  The  house  at  Alcala  was  removed 
to  Madrid,  and  transferred  from  the  Franciscan  rule  to 
that  of  the  Augustines. 

20.  St.  Joseph,  Sittert  of— This  order  was  founded  at 
Puy,  France,  by  father  Medaille,  in  1650,  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1661,  and  received  the  royal 
sanction  in  1665.  In  1667  an  Asylum  of  Penitence  was 
established  in  connection  therewith.  Another  congre- 
gation was  founded  at  Bourg  in  1828.  The  principal 
house  is  at  Clermont  In  the  United  States  the  order 
has  (see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory,  1879)  29  houses,  with 
680  sisters  and  novices;  77  schools,  with  7847  pupils; 
and  21  asylums,  etc,  with  about  2400  inmates. 

'lU  St,  Lowit,  Sittert  of,  an  order  founded  in  1808 
by  Madame  Malesherbes  and  her  daughter,  Madame 
Mole.  There  are  four  establishments,  devoted  to  in- 
struction and  religious  contemplation. 

22.  St,  Madeleine,  Sittert  of, — This  order  was  found- 
ed at  Strasburg  in  1225,  and  approved  by  pope  Gr^- 
ory  IX  in  1257.  It  is  under  the  Aug^tinian  rule.  In 
1474y  during  the  wars,  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  build- 
ings destroyed.  The  order  was  aftcrwanis  restored,  and 
largely  beneficed  by  the  pope.  In  1523,  so  greatly  had 
its  income  increased  that  the  magistrates  obliged  it  to 
contribute  laigely  of  its  revenue  for  civil  purposes,  and 
in  1525  its  entire  income  was  confiscated. 

23.  St,  Martha,  Sittert  of,  an  order  that  was  founded 
in  1813  by  Mile.  Edwige  de  Vivier  at  Romans.  In  1815 
it  was  settled  into  a  community,  having  had  a  house 
built  for  its  accommodation.  It  was  confirmed  bv  the 
government  in  1826,  and  in  1848  had  30  establishments 
and  about  4500  sisters. 

24.  St,  Marthii,  Sittert  of,  at  Perigveux,  founded  in 
1613,  and  approved  by  the  bishop  in  1650.  In  1701  a 
general  hospital  was  established,  and  another  in  1711. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Sisters  were  nearly  destroyed, 
being  expelled  from  their  house.  Afterwards  they  were 
alli>wed  to  return,  but  in  1839  took  possession  of  a  new 
convent.    At  present  they  have  80  houses.    Another 
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branch  of  this  order,  called  the  Sittert  of  the  Orphans, 
was  founded  at  Gras  in  1831.  It  has  9  houses  and  about 
45  sisters. 

25.  Modetty,  Sittert  of,  founded  at  Venice  about  1578 
by  Dejanan  Yalmarana,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
Their  employment  consists  in  teaching,  visiting  the 
poor,  and  religious  exercises.  They  have  several  houses. 

26.  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  Sittert  of  ihe^  founded  at 
Crest,  France,  in  1818,  and  a  second  house  at  Valence  in 
1814.  The  order  was  approved  by  the  king  in  1826, 
and  by  pope*  Pius  IX  in  1855. 

27.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Sittert  of  the,  founded  at 
Saint -Germain- en -Laye,  France,  in  1818.  They  are 
under  the  Augustinian  rule,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  girls,  having  a  large  boarding^'SchooL 
They  have  also  a  free  school  for  poor  children. 

28.  Natareih,  Holy  Family  of,  Sittert  of  the,  founded 
in  1851.  Their  object  is  principally  to  prepare  girls  for 
vocations  by  religious  instruction.  They  were  approved 
by  the  bishop  in  1855.  Another  house,  Notre  Dame  of 
Nazaretb,was  founded  at  Marseilles  about  1840 by  brother 
Olivier.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
slave-girls  purchased  in  the  markets  of  the  Levant.  The 
Society  oflMdiet  of  Nazareth  was  formed  at  Montmirail, 
France,  in  1822.  In  1858  the  Ladies  founded  a  house  at 
Nazareth,  in  Palestine.    They  now  have  three  houses. 

29.  Paul,  St,,  Daughtert  of,  founded  at  Troguier, 
France,  in  1699.  Their  several  establishments  were 
broken  up  during  the  Revolution,  and  their  convents 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Uraulines, 

80.  Pavl,  SL,  ff'otpital  Sittert  of,  called  Sittert  of 
St,  Maurice  de  Chartret,  were  founded  in  1690,  re-es- 
tablished in  1808,  and  approved  by  the  government,  and 
also  by  an  imperial  edict,  in  1811.  They  had  in  1859 
38  establishments  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  and  67  in 
the  remainder  of  France;  in  England,  9  houses,  and  1 
in  Hong-Kong. 

81.  Paul,  St,,  Sittert  of, — This  congregation  was 
founded  at  Angouldme,  France,  in  1826,  and  was  under 
the  Franciscan  nile.  The  Sisters  are  sometimes  called 
Ladiet  of  Doyenne,  and  have  three  houses  in  France. 

82.  PhU^pjpinet,  Oblate  Sittert  of,  were  founded  at 
Rome  by  Rutilio  Brandi  in  1620,  and  confirmed  by  Ur- 
ban VIIL  The  object  of  the  sisterhood  was  the  eidnca- 
tion  of  poor  girls,  and  they  were  under  a  cardinal  pro- 
tector. 

88.  Philomene,  St,  Sittert  of,  were  established  at  Poi- 
tiers, France,  in  1885,  and  approved  in  1888.  They 
founded  a  small  agricultural  college  for  boys,  and  in 
1859  had  about  56  sisters. 

34.  Poor,  Little  Sittert  offhe,'were  founded  at  Saint- 
Servan,  Brittany,  by  the  abbe  Le  Pailleur  in  1840. 
Much  opposed  at  first,  they  soon  opened  houses  in  all 
the  cities  of  France.  They  were  approved  by  Pius  IX, 
July  9, 1854,  and  recognised  by  the  French  government 
in  1856.  In  1868  they  came' to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  now 
have  houses  in  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Boston. 
There  is  another  community,  styled  Sittert  of  the  Poor 
of  St,  Francit,  which  originated  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  in 
the  present  century,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1857.  They  have  many  establishments  in  the  large 
cities. 

35.  Preteniation,  Sittert  of  the, — Under  this  general 
name  were  several  congregations.  That  of  Notre  Dame, 
fotmded  in  the  diocese  of  Dtgne,  France,  by  Mgr.  Miol- 
liss,  bishop  of  Digne,  was  recognised  by  royal  ordinance 
in  1826.  In  1859  they  had  3  establishments  and  100 
sisters. 

86.  Pretentatim  of  the  Virgin,  Sittert  of  the,— This 
order  was  founded  at  Tours,  France,  in  1684  by  Marie 
Poiissepin.  It  has  been  a  flourishing  community,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  establishments,  with  about  1200 
sisters,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  hospital  work.  The 
PretenttUion  of  Mary  was  founded  at  Bourg  Saint- 
Andeol,  France,  by  Madame  Bivier,  in  1796,  and  ap- 
proved by  Gregory  XVI  in  1886.    Several  other  estab- 
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luhncnte  exist  in  Fnnce.  In  186S  in  MUbllabntent 
WM  fonned  si  8»inte.M«rie-de.Monnoir,  Unad.,  which 
hiB  now  (1879)  in  the  dioccK  of  Sc  Hyurinlh  9  boows, 
200  niten,  and  1600  pupili.  UT  the  Urder  or  tbe  Pm- 
entition  ihere  are  in  tbe  United  States  S  bouaea,  68 
aisten,  and  876  pupils. 

37.  Sintiour,  Good,  Sitttrt  qf  lit,  were  founded  U 
Caen,  Normandy,  in  1720  by  two  poor  girls,  who  in 
1730  opened  asylams  Tor  bomelesa  children  and  others. 
They  were  suppresmd  in  1789,  but  peraereied  in  their 
labor  undl  May  22, 1805,  when  la  naten  met  in  com- 
munity. They  were  charged  with  the  can  of  insane 
women  in  1817,  and  toon  after  with  that  uf  insane  men. 
In  1874  the  mother-house  numbered  BOO  usteis,  and  up- 
wards of  1000  insane  patients.  Thev  have  S  fatablisb- 
ments— Albi,  Pont  I'Abb^,  and  Bniooutt.  In  Canada, 
the  care  of  the  insane  at  Quebec  devolved  on  tbe  Sisten 
or  the  ii^neral  hospital  till  1844. 

ea  Solitium,  nuns  of  the  Onler  of  St.  Peter  of  Al- 
cantara, instituted  by  cardinal  Baiberini  in  16T0.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practices  of  ihdr  patron  saint,  ob- 
serve perpetual  ulence,  and  employ  tlieir  tine  wholly 
in  apiritnal  exercises;  they  go  barefoot,  gird  themselvea 
with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  and  wear  no  linen. 

39.  THuilg,  Holg,  Sitlert  qftir,  founded  at  Valence, 
France,  by  mother  Andrean  de  Sainte-Espiit  in  1686. 
The  congrq^tion  suffered  much  during  the  Revolution, 
but  was  not  expelled  from  its  home.    In  1837  it  received 

creased  in  establishments  and  numbers. 

40.  Jj'ninH,  Chri$liim,  .Siiltii  of,  rnuniied  at  Fonlenav. 
le-Comte,  France,  by  Madame  Pulaillon  in  1S63,  a^d 
conHrmed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  same  year. 
This  order  ia  under  the  pnilecticm  of  tbe  Holy  Family — 
.Icmul,  Mary,  end  Joseph.  Uispetsed  by  the  Revolution, 
the  Sisters  were  auiboriaed  to  reunite  themselves  into 
a  community.  The  order  is  very  flourishing,  having 
huiiaea  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  France. 

41.  Virgin,  Hofy,  Sitlert  iff  lie,  or  /-adtM  of  Budi; 
an  order  founded  at  Bennes,  France,  in  167ti,  and  au- 
thoriaed  by  Loiiii  XIV  in  1678.  It  wu  founded  for  the 
reception  of  girls  who  had  been  converted  from  Calvin- 
ism ID  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  has  not  grown  much 
since  the  general  decline  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

See  Apphlotu'  Ameriomi  Cgeiip.  s.  v.;  Bamum,  ffo- 
nuiHwni  lu  It  It ;  Migne,  Did,  da  Ordi-a  Rtiigieux,  vol. 
i'tv;  Radller,  CaHalic  fHivtHofy,  1879. 

SISTERHOODS,  Pbotbstakt.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  several  communities  of  women  devoteil  to 
works  of  charily  have  been  organized  iu  the  present 

1.  Sitim  nf  Mercy  were  foundeti  at  Devonport,  about 
1846,  by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  and  were  at  flnl  under  the 
visitorial  cnntml  of  the  bishop  of  EiCeter.  The  society 
is  composed  of  three  orders,  viz.  those  living  in  the  oom- 
munliy  and  leading  an  active  life ;  those  unable  to  take 
work,  but  who  wish  u>  lead  ■  cjuiet,  contemplative  life-, 
and  married  and  single  women  who  live  in  the  world, 
but  are  connected  with  and  asuM  the  community.  The 
Slaters  are  bound  only  by  tbe  vow  of  obedience  to 
the  superior,  and  sre  free  to  abandon  (heir  vocation  at 
will 
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tc,  was  founded  at  Kast  (irinatead 
by  Dr.  John  Mason  Nealc  in  1865.  In  1874  it  hod 
hiHises  in  London,  Aberdeen,  Wigan,  and  Frume-Sel- 
wood. 

3.  SiMahood  of  SI.  John  Ihe  Bapliil  was  founded  at 
Clewer  in  1849,  and  embraceti  (I)  choir  and  lay  Bisters 
living  in  community;  (i)  a  second  order  (formed  in 
1860)  of  those  who  enter  for  perioda  of  three  years,  to 
be  renewed  at  their  own  desire  and  with  tbe  consent  of 
the  Sisten;  (B)  aasocUles.  who  live  in  their  own  home 
anil  render  such  assintanee  as  they  may. 

4.  SiiUrhood  ufm.  \fmy,  Wsngare',  was  esrabtished 
in  1860,  and  has  bnnch  houses  at  Beilminuer,  Plym- 
outh, and  other  {ilaceih 


6.  SiMtriooJ  of  SI.  Mary  He  Mrgm  w 


dents)  and  ladiea  uf  charily  (a* 
es  at  Manebater  and  Alderehidt, 

6.  SitlerhaodnfSt.ThonaiUuMaTtgr'baaitiftHsl 
bouse  at  Oxford,  and  bnnches  at  liverpoal  and  His- 

7.  Sitlen  ofOU  Poor  were  founded  in  1851,  and  hsvr 
their  parent  huuse  in  London,  with  bruichee  at  Liit- 
burgh,  Clinon,  Kastboutne,  and  West  Gbester. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbnrcb,  tbe  Sittm  eftir 
Hob/  Commttnifm  were  founded  by  the  ex^ioDH  of  [kr 
Rev.  W.  A.  Huhlenburg,  in  oonnectioa  with  tbe  Ck«rk 
of  tbe  Uuly  Communiun  in  New  York.  Tbey  an  m- 
der  no  vows,  and  leave  whenever  they  (^eaat  Thn 
an  usually  received  between  the  ages  of  twentj-fiie 
and  forty  yean;  if  under  twenty-five,  they  mnsi  Man 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  gnardiMna.  Since  Viif 
they  have  had  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  Tort. 

There  is  also  a  community  of  foar  or  five  sisUn  isb- 
ciated  with  the  "  House  of  Pnyer,"  Newark,  M.  J. 

Slstnun  (Cr.  OfXarfiov),  a  mystial  inatrunieni  d 
music  used  by  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  wonhip  01 
Isit.     Ita  most  common  form  is  seen  in  ibe  animtd 

belongingtoihelibnry uf St,(Jenevifeve,«tP»iia.  Af«- 
leius  (jVcI.  xi,  1 19,  121,  e<L  Aid.)  describes  the  siana 
as  a  broiue  rattle,  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  oinrf 
like  a  sword-belt,  through  which  passed  a  few  rods  ibu 
rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.  He  says  (hot  Lh«e  in- 
stmmenls  were  somelimn  made  of  nlver,  ot  em  of 
gold.  Plutarch  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  (but  ban 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitaiito  n[ 
the  four  elements  within  tbe  compasB  o(  tbe  wortiL  br 
which  all  things  ate  continually  destroytd  and  n\t-~ 
duced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon  the  a)Bii  xat 
an  emblem  of  the  moon. 
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Blsty,  Jon:!,  a  minister  of  the  Baptiat  <k 
was  bom  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  26,  17SS.  aiH)  t#. 
came  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  ia  Pkila- 
delphia,  July  4, 1803.  For  Bonie  yean  he  ww  eaeacol 
in  a  successful  bunness  in  Philadelphia,  beiii|>  a  muu- 
facturer  of  pocket-books.  His  heart  being  set  upoo  i** 
preaching  of  the  Gos;iel,  he  wan  licensed  bv  the  ChoTch 
in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  whither  he  had  remored.  Ai«. 
13,  1814.  Fnr'a  time  he  preached  without  ordinati'*. 
A  cnngregatioD  having  been  formed  in  Haddoailiriri.  b( 
was  ordained  aa  its  pastor  in  Augnsf,  tfil!>.  ai 
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to  the  Church,  but  proving  his  love  (tar  it 
uting  liberally  to  the  erection  of  a  house  nf  wonbip  M 
his  people  from  his  own  funds.  He  m^:sat  Set*. 
30,  1838,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  when  be  «>ei 
Oct.  a,  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  body  whk*  m 
1814  orgsniied  the  Baptist  Grnenl  OonvmtimL  sad 
waa  tbe  last  of  the  thirty-three  who  were  tb*  comoi- 
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nent  members  of  that  important  society.   See  The  MU" 
nonary  JubUee,  p.  118.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Sisj^htis,  in  Grecian  m3rtbology,  was  a  son  ofJEo- 
las  and  finarete,  though  authorities  differ,  who  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  a  Pleiad,  and  became 
the  father  of  Glaucus.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Ephyra,  or  Corinth.  He  was  noted  for  crafti- 
ness, and  numerous  instances  of  this  quality  are  pre- 
ser\'ed  respecting  him.  Antolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
the  celebrated  cattle-stealer  of  Parnassus,  had  robbed 
the  henls  of  Sisyphus  among  others,  and  defaced  the 
marks  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished;  but  Sisy- 
phus uras  able  to  select  his  own  from  the  herds  on  Par- 
nassus, because  the  initial  of  his  name  had  been  stamped 
under  the  hoof.  In  revenge,  Sisyphus  violated  Anticlea, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  and  thus  became  the  real 
father  of  Ulysses.  When  Jupiter  carried  off  iEgina,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus  the  river- god,  Sisyphus  informed 
the  father  who  the  ravisher  was,  and  the  king  of  gods 
punished  him  in  Tartarus  by  compelling  him  to  roll  a 
stone  up  a  hill,  from  which  it  incessantly  rolls  back  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  summit.  Innumerable  reasons 
are,  however,  given  for  the  infliction  of  this  punishment. 
See  VoUmer,  Wdrterb.  cL  MylhoL  s.  v. ;  Anthon,  CUui, 
Diet,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  DicL  ofMythoL  u  v. 

Sita,  in  Hindft 'mythology,  was  an  avatar  of  the 
goddess  Lakshmi,  in  which  she  emerged  from  the  bloo<l 
exacted  as  a  tribute  from  holv  devotees  who  had  notli- 
iiig  else,  by  the  tyrant  of  Lanka.  Sita  was  made  the 
consort  of  Rama  or  Vishnu.  According  to  others,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  a  king  of  Mithila.  The 
wonl  means  literally  "  furrow,**  as  she  was  not  bom  in 
the  usual  sense  of  this  word,  but  arose  from  a  furrow 
when  her  father  was  ploughing  the  ground,  whence  she 
is  also  called  Parthi^•l  (from  pr'thivif "  the  earth"). 

Sitalcas,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
the  I>elphian  ApoUo» 

Site  of  Churches.  By  the  Christian  religion  the 
worship  of  God  is  not  limited  to  place,  and  yet  from  a 
very  early  period  a  preference  was  manifested  for  cer- 
tain favorite  situations.  The  primitive  Christians  se- 
lected the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground, 
nnleas  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort 
to  some  less  conspicuous  place.  They  also  erected  their 
churches  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Not 
un  frequently  they  built  subterranean  churches  and  ora- 
tories; but  this  was  always  on  account  of  some  local 
and  special  reason.  Such  churches  were  called  KpvTrrai, 
crypta* 

Si-Tenno,  in  Japanese  mythology',  is  a  name  for 
the  four  superior  deities  of  the  thirty-third  heaven  of 
Sbintuism. 

Siteresia  (Sir^pf  9ia,  ir^<ria),  an  annual  allowance 
of  com  granted  (out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city) 
to  the  clergy,  virgins,  and  widows  of  the  Church.  This 
grant  was  ordered  by  Constantine,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the  whole  allowance.  Jo- 
vian restored  it  in  some  measure,  granting  a  third  of 
the  former  allowance,  and  promising  the  whole  as  soon 
as  the  public  storehouses  were  better  replenished.  See 
Bingham,  Christian  Antiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iv,  p.  7. 

Sith,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  antlers  of  the  stag  iEjk- 
thymer. 

Sithmdds,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  nymphs 
who  were  highly  vennated  at  Megars,  insomnch  that 
Theagenes  surrounded  their  fountain  with  a  magnifl- 
cent  encloeure  of  columns.  One  of  them  became,  by 
Jupiter,  the  mother  of  Megarus,  ancestral  hero  of  the 
llegarians. 

Sithon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  represented  as 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Assa,  or  of  Ares  and  Achiroe, 
and  as  married  to  the  nymph  Mendeis,  by  whom  he 
had  PaUene  and  Bhoeteia.    He  was  king  of  the  Ha- 


domantes  in  Macedonia,  or  of  Thrace.  Pallene,  being 
sought  by  many  suitors,  was  by  Sithon  promised  to  the 
aspirant  who  should  successfully  wage  a  single  combat 
with  him,  and  eventually  to  either  Dryas  or  Cleitus,  as 
the  duel  might  determine.  By  the  connivance  of  Pal- 
lene, Dryas  was  overcome  and  kiUed ;  but  her  trick 
having  been  discovered  by  Sithon,  he  built  a  pyre  on 
which  to  bum  her  with  the  body  of  Dryas.  Aphrodite, 
however,  extinguished  the  already  blazing  pile,  and  so 
caused  Sithon  to  change  his  mind  and  give  Pallene  to 
Cleitus.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Mythol  s.  v. 

Sithsekor,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  long  beard, 
was  a  sumame  of  Odin, 

Sit'nah  (Heb.  Sitnah%  ns^iO ;  Sept.  ix^pia;  Jose- 
phus,  ^iTBPvd,  Ant,  i,  18,  2;  Vulg.  Inimicitia),  the  sec- 
ond of  tl)e  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  the  possession  of  which  the  herdmen  of  the 
valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen.  xxvi,  21).  Like  the 
first  one,  £sek,  it  received  its  name  from  the  disputes 
which  took  place  over  it,  Sitnah  meaning,  as  is  stated 
in  the  margin,  **  hatred,*'  or  more  accurately  '*  accusa- 
tion," but  the  play  of  expression  has  not  been  in  this 
instance  preserved  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Sept,  how- 
ever, has  attempted  it — Upivovro  .  .  .  ix^picu  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and  this 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  who  render  it  respectively  Avrucitfuvri  and  ivav 
nWic* — Smith.-    See  Isaac 

Sito,  an  appellative  of  Ceres  in  Grecian  mythology, 
particulariy  prevalent  in  Syracuse. 

Sitrangaden,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Santanen  and  Satiawedi,  who  suspected  his  mother  of 
criminal  intercourse  with  her  step-son,  but,  on  the  man- 
ifestation of  her  innocence  and  virtue,  atoned  for  his 
suspicion  by  causing  himself  to  be  burned  to  death  in  a 
hollow  tree. — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sitsi  Sikl,  the  evening  festival,  is  celebrated  in  Ja- 
pan on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

Sitting  (prop.  21^^,  yashdb,  Ko^il^ofiat),  This  is 
the  favorite  posture  of  Orientals.  In  the  absence  of 
chairs,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with 
the  feet  crossed  under  one.  **  In  Palestine  people  sit 
at  aH  kinds  of  work.  The  carpenter  saws,  planes,  and 
hews  with  his  hand-adze  sitting  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  the  plank  he  is  planing.  The  washerwoman  sits 
by  the  tub ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one  stands  where  it  is 
possible  to  sit.  Shopkeepers  always  sit,  and  Levi  sit- 
ting at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Slatt.  ix,  9)  is  the  exact 
way  to  state  the  case**  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i, 
191).  **No  Moslem  will  move  when  he  can  stand,  or 
stand  when  he  can  sit.  We  observed  three  men  in  a 
farrier's  shop  devoting  their  combined  energies  to  the 
shoeing  of  a  little  mule.  One  sat  under  the  mule's 
nose,  and  held  it  down  with  a  halter;  another  sat  with 
its  foot  turned  up  in  his  lap;  and  a  third  sat  alongside 
while  he  fitted  and  nailed  the  shoe.  Even  the  masons 
must  sit  on  their  haunches,  and  fill  their  panniers  with 
lime ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  where  some  new  pave- 
ment was  in  progress,  all  the  paviors  sat  at  their  work, 
from  the  boys  lolling  on  their  hams,  who  passed  the 
stones  from  the  heap,  to  the  two  men  who  sat  w-a-rw 
with  a  great  mallet  between  them,  and  in  that  posture 
lazily  poised  and  let  it  fall.  But  the  acme  of  the  art 
of  sitting  seemed  to  have  been  reached  by  a  party  of 
reapers  in  a  wheat-field  through  which  we  rode.  All 
in  a  long  row,  men  and  women,  sat  to  reap,  and  jerked 
themselves  forwards  or  sideways  as  their  work  pro- 
gressed" (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  616).  See  At- 
titude; Bed;  Eating. 

SITTING,  as  a  posture  of  Christian  adoration,  never 
had  (according  to  Bingham)  any  allowance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church,  being  considered  by  them 
as  very  irreverent.  Neither  did  they  ever  receive  sit- 
ting the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  bat  always 
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kneeling  or  standing.  It  «u  quite  ■  Renenl  cuMom 
in  the  wriy  Church  tor  the  people  to  alaod  while  li»- 
teninK  tn  (he  Hrmon.  This  cuMom  was  rooet  ub«rved 
in  Afria,  Fnnce.ind  lome  uFlhe  Greek  churchw,  while 
in  tlw  churche*  uf  iMly  the  contrar)-  castom  prerailed, 
Thia  posture  is  allDWed  in  the  Church  of  EiigUnd  >I 
the  retdin)!  of  the  lenons  in  the  mominK  end  evening 
prayer,  and  alto  of  the  firM  lesson  or  epistle  in  the  com- 
munion service,  but  at  no  other  time  except  during  the 
sermun.  Sonie  of  our  Protestant  deDominations  use 
utting  as  the  posture  of  prayer,  and  c>f  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper.  Some  Arians  in  Poland  have  done  this 
fur  the  avowed  reason  of  showing  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve Christ  to  be  l^od,  but  only  their  fellow-creature. 
See  Bingham,  Chi-ul.  Anliq. ;  Hook,  CAmcA  DicL  a.  v. 

Siva,  in  Hinda  mythnlogr,  is  the  third  memlier  of 
(he  Hindu  trinitv,  the  terrible  destroyer.  According 
to  the  doctriue  of  the  Sivaites,  he  is,  next  to  Brahm, 
(he  highest  god,  to  whom  Brahma  and  Vishnu  are  suh- 
otdinale;  but  the  woishippeni  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma 
nnk  Siva  lower  than  either  of  these  deities.  He  is 
eommoiily  reprewnted  as  riding  on  the  ok  Nundi  (the 
svrabol  of  wisdoiD),  and  holding  his  beautiful  consort 
Parvati  on  his  lap.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  sought , 
to  btroduce  into  his  amnletuuice  every  imaginable  re- 

and  he  it  tegard- 
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Gewniu%  TlUtmr.  p.  H6).— KittO.     Sm  CAif«DU; 

SlTpkMdina,  a  term  employed  by  tbc  BndAisii 
in  Ceylon  to  denote  almsgiving  when  pnctked  in  re- 
lation to  the  prieola.  Of  this  almsgiving  thetv  an  (« 
divisi«is:  l.Uhiwara-diinB.ihe  gifk  of  roba;  2.  Ahin- 
d&na,  the  gid  of  food;  S.  Sayanisana-dana,  tbe  gilt  uf 
a  pallet  on  which  (o  recline:  4.  GilanaprUya-diiu.  ibt 
gift  of  medicine   or  sick  diet.      See    Hanjy,  tjutm 


evert  heless  Ailed 


Taied  from  him. 
He  is,  according- 
ly, tlie  god  who 


iiy  of  the  Scriptnn 


of  love  is  to  act  contrary  (o  bis  will,  ti. 

passed  a  hundred  celestial  yean  in  the  arms  ul  ibe  1a9- 

quenily  awakens  all  life,  as  be  destmys  it — a  contradic- 
tion whose  solution  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
natural  and  religious  teachings  of  the  Ilindfls  do  not 
recognise  any  real  annihilation,  but  simply  a  transfor- 
mation, change,  the  passing  from  one  condition  into 
another.  Siva  a|>pears  as  an  Immeasurable  pillar  of 
Sre  whose  dimensions  Mshnu  and  Brahnu  cannot  es- 
timate, and  as  Mahadeva  (the  great  go>l) ;  and  abo  in 

promotes  the  welfare  uf  the  world  by  means  of  destruc- 
tion. The  worship  paid  him  is  accordingly  both  cruel 
and  lascivious.  The  frequent  devedashies  celebrated 
in  the  pagodas  of  India  are  chiefly  in  bis  honor, — VoU- 
m«',  WSrlerb,  d,  Hythol  s.  r. 

SivBbramnala,  in  HindOism,  are  Brahmins  of  the 
•ect  at  Sivaites,  who  recognise  Siva  as  the  supreme 

Sl'vnn  (Heb.  .StiraR',  y-Ti  \  Sept.  Niini»),  the  third 

to  the  new  moon  of  July.  '  The  nsme  admits  of  a  He- 
brew etymdogy )  but  as  it  occurs  only  in  Esth.  viii,9,  it 
is  better  to  regard  it  aa  of  Peraian  origin,  like  (he  oilier 
names  of  months;  Ibe  corresponding  PerMan  month  be- 
ing ,Se/en(i-arm«i,'  lenA,€pniti  Armmli!  Pehlvt.So- 
fand-oiiiad  (Benfey,  J/oniVmamni,  p.  18,41  sq.,  \ti  «q.; 


Sixt,  CHmsTiAi.  Hbihrich,  D.D,  ■  Germi 
logisn,  member  of  oonustnrv,  and  defln  of  Nnr 
who  died  Aug.  W,  1866,  is  b^  known  m 
at  Paid  Ebtr  (.\.T.)  (Heidelberg,  1843;  AnabKh.  IHor.. 
He  also  wrote.  I'elm  Pattai  BtrptriBi,paptlIicirr  .Vn- 
lial,  kolholitatr  Biiduif  mf  lortag^rr  det  fna- 
geliumi  (Brunswick,  18&5) :  the  same  in  a  populu  edi- 
tion (ibid.  1S56).  See  ZuchoM,  BBiUadtrai  TkroL  iiL 
1238 1  LUenu-itciirr  Ua-tdwiiti;  tSG6,  p.  S56.      (a  P.) 

Slxtom  Skkkhbis,  an  Italian  caiirert  from  Jiidmim. 
was  bom  at  Sienna  in  IbW.  After  hia  caoTenin  ts 
Christianity  he  joined  the  Order  of  Frwiciacaoa.  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  preaching  in  muiy  ckits 
of  luly.  Having  been  accused  of  helerodosT,  tbe  !>■ 
quisilion  condemned  him  to  the  stake,  but  be  waa  ssvnl 
through  the  inlerveuliun  of  tbc  cardinal  Hi^ad  Ghi^ 
lieri,  afterwards  pope  Pius  V,  with  wboae  aid  be  jaioei 
the  Duminicana.  He  now  betook  himself  to  ibe  study 
of  (ireeh.  Hebrew,  history,  and  philosopby,  and  diaio- 
gnished  himself  both  as  s  writer  and  a  preacher.  He 
died  in  1M9.  The  work  which  immortaliud  bis  out 
is  his  Bibliolktca  Btmda  a  PnrripHu  Calkoliem  Erri. 
.4  urtorikis  (7o''rctii  (Venice.  1S66.  and  often :  lasdv  K>- 
plea,  1743),  wbich  he  dedicsted  to  pope  Pios  T,  a'od  is 
his  dedication  he  slates,  "Heiquem  to  oIim,ab  infRs 

enebris  erutum,  aJDcefo  T«ttBii> 
The  HAHaiMna  is  diviikd  inu 

'eats  of  the  diviaioii  and  aathor. 

he  second  contains  a  hisSnni^ 

of  the'inter|iietatimi  of  the  Holy  Writings;  tbc  frMnk 
givee  an  alphabetical  list  of  Cstholic  inierpreten:  tbt 
6Kb  (published  also  separately  with  the  title  Art  Itr 
Ifrprfitmiii  3.  Scriptiirat  Abtulutitnma  [ColagDfc.  ]Ip7T- 
St<])eontain9  ahermeneuiicoftheScriptures,  Ibe  axik 
and  seventh  contain  exegetical  dis(|aUitfonBi  and  ibt 
last  an  apology  of  the  Scriptures.  The  work  was  bigblj 
esteemed  among  both  Catholics  and  Proiettaati.  I>- 
sidcs  this,  he  also  published  homilies  and  maibeiDatinl 
writings.  See  Kalkar,  ItrnH  u.  dit  Kirdte,  p.  7j  *).. 
Tkmtogiiclia  I'lavtital-Lrxihm,  s.  v. ;  Dnpiiv.  BM.  niL 
xvi;  Wolf,  BibLHfiraa,!,  son;  Simon  [K.].  ff^ste^ 
CrilifUi,  p.4EiT  sq.;  Fabridi  />c(n*u  Aiywmaiformm  i« 
SfUabai,  p.  Gt6;  Hoefer,  Aoac.  Biag.  tii^rotr,  a.  v. 
(RP.) 

Btxtna  I  (£(.},  pope,  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  ncaiD- 
rial  family,  near  the  close  of  the  Ist  centurr,  and  w.- 
ceeded  Alexander  I  in  1 19.  We  know  liitle'  of  his  b(r. 
except  that  he  perished  in  127  during 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  c 
and  his  day  waa  flxed  as  Aug.  6,  although  be  apptBi 
in  the  martyrologiea  likewise  under  April  8  or  S.  TWre 
have  been  attribuled  (o  him  two  decretal  ZWCctk  whirt 


name  in  the  patristic  collections.     He  was 
the  epiBCu[ial  office  by  Telesphunis. 

Slxtna  H  (SI.),  pope,  waa  bom  at  Athena  abov 
the  year  ItiO,  and  waa  originally  a  philoaophev.  ftw 
elected  (Aug.  84,  247)  to  succeed  Stephen  I,  be  was  ac- 
cuaed,  during  the  persecntion  under  Valerian,  of  prrarh- 
ing  Christianity,  and  waa  brought  to  the  Tenplr  <-r 
Mars  to  olTer  sacrifice,  but,  refusing,  he  was  manviTrL 
Aug.  6,  258.    Two  of  the  falae  decntala  [aec  Dwm- 
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TALS,  Psrci>o-I8idoria.n]  are  attributed  to  him.    He 
was  succeeded  by  Denis. 


(St.)f  pope,  was  born  st  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  5tb  century.  He  became  a  priest 
under  Zoeimtts,  whose  decree  against  the  Pelagians  he 
wrote  in  418,  and  to  him  Augustine  directed  his  cele> 
brated  letter  on  grace.  He  was  elected  (July  81, 482) 
to  succeed  Celestine  I,  and  labored  with  more  zeal  than 
succeae  to  reconcile  Cyril  of  Alexandria  with  John  of 
Antioch.  Sixtns  built  several  churches,  adorned  oth- 
ers, and  enlarged  the  basilica  of  Tiberius  (now  St.  Mary 
Major),  as  well  as  that  of  St  John  Lat«ran.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Aug.  18, 440,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Great. 
There  remain  of  this  pope  eight  Lettert,  some  poems, 
and  a  few  suppoeititious  works. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GenertUe,  a.  v. 

Siztiu  IV,  pope  (originally  Franeetco  deUa  Ao- 
rrre),  was  bom  July  22, 1414,  It  is  ssid  of  the  family  of 
Kovere ;  but,  according  to  the  best  historians,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman.  He  was  brought  up  by 
cardinal  Bessarion,  and  entered  the  Order  of  ^e  Minor- 
ites, whose  head  he  eventuall}'  became.  Paul  H  made 
him  a  cardinal,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  pope,  Aug.  9, 
147 1 .  H is  pontificate  was  occupied  with  schemes  of  re* 
form,  and  with  expeditions  against  the  Turics;  but  he 
also  engaged  earnestly  in  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  See,  laying  the  city  of 
Florence  under  an  interdict,  and  finally  Venice  like- 
wise. Being  of  a  weak  and  unprincipled  character,  he 
waited  the  public  and  papal  resources  in  h'ls  extrava- 
gant intrigues.  He  died  at  Kome,  Aug.  18, 1484,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Innocent  YIII.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  Sistine  Chapel  and  founded  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  a  few  theological 
treatises  by  him,  also  some  LeUerSf  etc,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUraUf  a.  v. 

Siztds  V,  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  of  the  popes 
of  Rome,  was  descended  from  Slavonian  parents,  who 
had  fled  to  Italy  at  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  their  oountiy.  His  father,  Pereto  Peretti,  was  a 
vine-dmser  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  but  so  hop^ 
ful  of  the  fortunes  of  his  son  that  he  named  him  /W«r, 
or  Felice.  This  child  was  bom  in  1621,  and  educated 
by  his  uncle,  Fra  Salvatore,  who  had  fortunately  joined 
the  Franciscan  order  of  friars.  Before  passing  under 
his  care,  however,  the  young  Felix  had  acted  as  swine- 
herd, or  in  any  field  occupation  by  which  a  scanty  ad- 
dition oould  be  made  to  his  parents*  income.  Felix  Pe- 
retti made  great  progress  in  scholarship  and  dialectics, 
and  being  ordained  priest  acquired  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion by  his  oratory  as  Lent  preacher  in  Rome  in  the 
vear  1552.  His  firmness  in  the  Catholic  faith  at  this 
time,  under  tiying  circumstances,  procured  him  also  the 
friendship  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  now  rising 
churchman  attached  himself  to  the  severe  party  of  Ig- 
natius and  others,  whose  influence  was  then  beginning 
to  be  felL  In  qnick  succession  he  became  commissary- 
general  at  Bologna,  inquisitor  at  Venice,  and  procura- 
tor-general of  his  order ;  and  these  steps  gained,  by  dint 
of  a  pushing  and  resolute  ambition,  he  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  greatest  humility,  and  aflTected  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  The  trath  of  such  statements,  however, 
is  denied  by  Ranke,  who  justly  observes  that  the  high- 
est dignities  are  not  to  be  won  by  such  meansi  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Peretti*s  energy  as  a  reformer 
of  bis  order,  and  the  discriminating  friendship  of  the 
pofje,  Pius  V,  marked  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  epoch, 
and  we  know  that  he  stood  firmly  by  his  favorite,  whom 
he  clothed  with  the  purple  in  1570.  The  son  of  the 
vine-dresser  was  now  ranked  with  the  princes  of  Italy 
by  the  title  of  cardinal  Montalto,  and  he  still  varied  his 
public  labora  by  raral  occupations.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  all  the  drcnmstances  attending  his  election 
to  the  papacy,  but  he  succeeded  Gregory  XIII  in  1586, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  administrative  and  social 
relorms  in  Italy  that  he  had  so  long  contemplated  Un- 


like a  recent  example,  he  carried  his  measures  with  a 
high  and  firm  hand,  and  so  vigorously  enforced  justice 
that  the  instances  often  read  more  like  cold-blooded 
cmelty.  His  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  however, 
of  extirpating  the  bandits  who  had  so  long  overrun  the 
country,  and  of  bringing  some  show  of  order  out  of  the 
general  lawlessness  of  society.  We  cannot  enumerate 
here  his  great  enterprises  in  administrative  reform,  or 
the  magnificence  of  his  public  works,  but  they  all  mark 
his  passion  for  order  and  completeness.  His  foreign 
policy  was  of  the  same  trenchant  description ;  no  half 
measures  or  vaporings  were  to  be  tolerated.  For  exam- 
ples of  this  spirit  it  may  be  sufficient  to  name  the  great 
Catholic  league,  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Still  more  surprising  and  gigantic 
were  his  conceptions  as  he  grew  old,  as  his  rigid  financial 
system  enabled  him  to  amass  a  lai^e  public  treasure  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Angelo.  His  designs  now  were  sufllcient 
to  prove  that  he  had  perfected  the  government  of  his 
own  states  and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  CHiurch 
as  an  instrament  of  a  more  universal  dominion  than  the 
papacy  had  ever  reached ;  even  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  empire  of  Mohammed  were  destined  to  be  trans- 
formed under  his  hand.  Sixtus  V  breathed  his  last 
amid  these  visions  of  grandeur  Aug.  27, 1690.  A  storm 
burst  over  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  at  the  moment 
of  his  death,  and  it  became  an  article  of  the  popular 
faith  that  he  had  achieved  his  enterprises  by  a  com- 
pact with  the  evil  one,  which  had  then  expired.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeneraUj  and  the  literature  thera 
cited. 

SJobn-no-Bit  is  a  martial  and  religious  festival  in 
which  the  male  youth  of  Japan  engage;  the  Kalamus 
festival 

BJQgo-iiitsi  Adsuoi  Kaju  Kubahi  is  a  Japanese 
popular  festival,  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  serve  a  favorite  dish  of  beans. 

8Jti-go-zin  is  a  subordinate  or  adjunct  deity  of  the 
Japanese  mythology,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  accom- 
panies the  moon-god  in  his  travels.  He  was  highly 
venerated,  but  even  more  greatly  feared.  His  form, 
however,  was  changed,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  high  re- 
gard of  the  people  as  a  protector,  though  he  sometimea 
appean  as  the  attendant  spirit  of  Inari  as  welL  In  the 
latter  character  he  is  honored  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  and 
his  image  of  clay  is  sold  at  the  annual  fairs  which  fall 
on  the  days  of  the  Inari  festival,  to  serve  as  the  patron 
of  the  common  people.  It  may  be  found  in  ever}-  house 
and  in  the  little  temples  thrc»ughout  the  land.  The  be- 
lief is  still  common  that  the  foxes  assemble  once  a  vear 
in  some  unknown  place  where  a  flame  bursting  from 
the  earth  foretells  the  fraitfulness  of  the  year. — Vollmer, 
Wdrterh.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Bkade,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Njord 
and  daughter  of  the  giant  Thjasse.  She  lives  in  her 
father's  dwelling,  Thrymheim,  and  hunts  the  wild  boar 
with  bow  and  arrow  as  she  rides  on  snow-shoes  down 
the  mountain.    See  Nobsb  Mytholoot. 

Skalds  (or  Scalds)  were  the  poets,  reciters,  and 
singers,  and  also  the  historiographers,  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  Like  the  Celtic  bards,  they  went  before 
the  heroes  to  battle  with  inspiring  war-cry,  and  ob- 
served the  warrion*  deeds,  recounted  them  in  song,  and 
transmitted  their  fame  to  succeeding  generations.  As 
the  insuren  of  posthumous  fame  and  as  divinely  in- 
spired wise -men  and  prophets,  they  were  in  high  es- 
teem at  the  courts  of  princes.  They  were  known 
throughout  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  legends  of  the  Edda,  pre- 
served for  us  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  were  the  work  of 
these  Skalds. — ^Vollmer,  Worierb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Skanda,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  the  child  of 
Rudra  (Siva)  and  the  sisten  Ganga  and  Uma,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  the  consort  of  all  the  gods,  the  latter 
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of  Rudra  alone.  Skanda  was  taken  in  charge  at  his 
birth  by  the  stars  Kartigas,  who  were  six  nymphs,  and 
thus  obtained  his  other  name,  Kitrtikeycu  He  was 
washed  and  nourished  and  became  so  bright  that  he 
eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  He  received  six 
heads  and  twelve  arms,  and  was  appointed  leailer  of 
the  heavenly  armies  when  they  should  march  against 
the  evil  demons  and  spirits  of  the  underworld.  Nu- 
merous pagodas  were  erected  to  him  in  India,  in  which 
he  was  always  represented  as  accompanied  by  his  con- 
sorts Devanei  and  Yelliamen.  The  name  Skanda  sig- 
nifies the  rapidly  conquering  one. — ^Vollmer,  Wihierb,  d, 
MythoL  a.  v. 

Skapidur  was  one  of  the  celebrated  skilled  dwarfs, 
in  Norse  mythology,  who  came  from  Swains  Haugi  to 
Orwanga  on  JomwalL 

Bkatalundr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  grove 
where  Odin  caused  the  beautiful  BrynhUdur  to  fall 
into  a  magic  sleep  and  encased  her  with  shields,  leav- 
ing her  in  that  condition  until  Sigurd  wrought  her  de- 
liverance. 

SkaugQl,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  bat- 
tle-virgins, the  beautiful  Valkyrias. 

Skeggoeld,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  Talkyria. 
The  name  signifies  time  ofaxe$^ 

Bkeidbrimer  was  one  of  the  asa-horses,  in  Norse 
mytholog}',  on  which  the  asas  (excepting  Thor,  who 
walked)  rode  to  the  place  of  daily  judgment. 

Skelton,  Philip,  a  worthy  and  learned  clergyman 
of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Derryaghy,  near 
Lisbum,  February,  1707,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  John  at  Dundalk,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  for  the  cure  of  Newtown-Butler,  Fermanagh  Co., 
about  1729.  This,  after  two  years,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  his  brother's,  where  he  remained  unril  1782, 
when  he  settled  on  the  curacy  of  Monaghan,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clogher.  In  1750  the  living  of  PetUgoe,  Coun- 
ty Donegal,  was  given  to  him ;  and  in  1759  he  received 
the  living  of  Devenish,  Fermanagh  Co.,  worth  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  1766  he  removed  to 
Fintona,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  from  which,  in  1780, 
he  took  his  final  leave  and  removed  to  Dublin  to 
end  his  days.  He  died  May  4, 1787.  Mr.  Skelton  was 
somewhat  eccentric,  but  was  a  very  charitable,  unas- 
suming, and  useful  minister.  He  published,  A  Vindica- 
turn  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchesier  (1736) : — Some  Propo- 
tals  for  the  HevivcU  of  Chrittianity  (1736) : — Disteria- 
don  on  the  Conatitution,  etc^  of  a  Petty  Jury  (1737) : — 
Necessity  of  TiUage  and  Granaries  (1741)  i^Truth  in 
a  Mask  (1743):— TA*  Candid  Reader  {\7U):—The 
Checalisr's  Hopes  (1745) ,— Deism  Revealed  (1749, 2  vols. 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1751,  2  vols.  12mo):— TAtf  ConguUation 
(1753) : — Discourses,  Controversial  and  Practical  (1754, 
2  vols.).  He  published  his  works  by  subscription  in 
1770,  6  vols.  8vo;  in  1784  vol  vi,  and  in  1786  vol  vii; 
also  in  the  same  year  A  Catechism,  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BUh 
Hog.  8.  V. ;  London  Afonthfy  Review^  Dec.  1792 ;  London 
Gent.  Mag.  Ixxxi,  104 ;  Ixxxii,  849 ;  Ixxxvii,  58;  South- 
ey  [R.],  Life  and  Correspondence,  ch.  zxxii;  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Skevi-Kare,  a  small  sect  in  Sweden.  In  1784  a 
little  society  of  Pietists,  driven  from  Denmark  and  other 
countries,  took  shelter  on  the  little  isle  of  Wermdoc,  near 
Stockholm.  Their  contempt  for  the  eetablbhed  worship 
had  drawn  them  into  disagreeable  circumstances,  but 
in  1746  they  were  permitted  to  fix  themselves  on  this 
island,  where  their  descendants  still  remain.  Having 
taken  the  domain  of  Skevic,  they  are  called  8hevi- 
Kare, 

Ske'Otr  or  Askewtablb.  The  term  skew  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  stone  built  into  the 
bottom  of  a  gable  or  other  similar  situations  to  support 
the  coping  above  it.    It  appears  formerly  to  have  been 
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applied  to  the  stones 
forming  the  slopes 
of  the  set-offs  of 
buttresses  and  other 
projections.  Skew' 
table  was  probably 
the  course  of  stone 
weat  hered,  or  sloped, 
on  the  top,  placed 
over  a  continuous 
set-off  in  a  wall. — 
Parker,  Gloss,q/'A  r- 
chiteektre,  s.  v. 

Skialgr  (the 
bent  one)  was  the 
name  of  the  moon  in 
Norse  mythology. 

Skidbladner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sipkn- 
did  ship  belonging  to  the  god  Frey.  It  w&s  boilt  by 
skilful  dwarfs,  the  sons  of  Iwald,  and  was  made  lars^e 
enough  to  hold  all  the  asas  with  their  armor,  but  ii 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  reduced  to  so  small  di- 
mensions that  it  may  be  carried  away  in  one's  podtec 
It  also  commands  favorable  winds,  whatever  may  be 
the  destiiuition  of  its  voyage.— Yolkner,  Worterbid, 
MythoL%,y. 

Skidmore,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  Rockaway,  L.  L 
March  23, 1797.  He  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  where  for  fifty -seven  years  be  was  eiiga;gT^ 
in  business.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  <€ 
Jeremiah  Skidmore  A  Sons.  He  eariy  became  a  mefB- 
ber  of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  and  re- 
moved with  it  to  its  present  location  on  Madisoa  Av- 
enue, filling  successively  the  oflice  of  deacon  and  ek^. 
He  often  represented  the  Church  in  her  higher  jotfica- 
tories,  and  in  Church  matters  his  judgment  waa  hi^Ir 
prized.  He  maintained  an  unspotted  and  boooralii? 
business  reputation.  In  social  life  he  was  r^ankil 
with  the  highest  esteem,  and  in  the  dooaeaiic  eirele  bis 
Christian  virtues  were  still  more  prized  becaoae  betrrr 
known.  His  example  and  influence  were  an  mrttjld 
blessing  to  society,  and  his  death  was  a  great  k»s  » 
the  Church.  He  died  in  New  York,  November,  1877. 
(W.  P.  &) 

Skieratnvea,  among  the  ancient  FrassUBB.  was 

a  sausage-festival  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Skllflngr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin. 

Bkin  (prop,  "tl'^,  &r,  so  called,  perhapa,  from  iss 
nudity;  once  ^b|,  ffded,  so  called  from  its  amoetkmtt* 
[Job  xvi,  15] ;  once  improperly  for  "^^3,  basdr  [PSa.  eii 
5 '\,,fiesh,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  ^ippa"),  the caiHete  of  maa 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  29 ;  Lev.  xiii,  2 ;  Job  vii,  5,  etc),  or  the 
hide  of  an  animal  (Job  xl,  31);  the  latter  chiefly  as  tak- 
en off  (Gen.  iii,  21 ;  xxvii,  16;  Lev.  iv,  10;  vii,  S\  abo 
as  prepared  or  wrought  into  leather  (xi,  32;  xiii,  ^i 
Numb,  xxxi,  20).  So  in  the  plur.  (Exod.  xxvi^  14; 
xxxix,  34).  For  the  <tfcAa«4-akins  (Numb,  ir,  8;  xi« 
12),  see  Badokb.  For  the  use  of  holding  water,  i^ee 
SKiN-BaTTi.E.  The  word  in  Heb.  is  poetically  pot  for 
bocfy  (Job  xviii,  13).  The  phrase  **  skin  for  skin"  ^o.  4) 
means  like  for  like,  or  what  is  intimate  and  dev  as  the 
skin.  *'  Skin  of  the  teeth"  (xlx,  20)  is  evideotly  a  pto- 
verbial  phrase  for  the  barest  nothu^ 

Skin-bottle.  The  people  of  Asia  vest  of  the  lo- 
dus  use  the  skins  of  animals,  on  ^  joomeT,  for  eanyii^ 
water  and  other  liquids,  as  well  as,  in  gencsal,  etiier  ar- 
ticles of  provision  which  they  are  obliged  to  take  with 
them  in  their  joumevs  across  the  deserts  or  tbiahr  is- 
habited  plains.  The  preference  of  socfa  Teasels  is  ««& 
grounded.  Earthen  or  wooden  veasete  wmkt  aoaa  he 
broken  in  the  rough  usage  which  aU  luggage 
while  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  hone%or 
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•tid  if  metal  were  used,  the  oontenta  would  be  boiled  or 
baked  bj  the  glowing  beat  of  the  •uii.  BesideSi  such 
akina  exclude  the  encroachments  of  anta,  which  swarm 
in  chose  countries,  and  also  effectually  guard  against 
the  admissioo  of  fine  impalpable  dust.  The  scarcity  of 
Btreama  and  wells  renders  it  indispensable  for  all  travel- 
lers to  carry  water  with  them.    When  a  party  is  large, 

and  the  prospect 
of  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  distant, 
large  skins  of  the 
camel  or  ox,  two 
of  which  are  a 
good  load  for  a 

8kiu-l>otUes.    (Prom  the  Mnseo  Bor^  ^^^.  *  ..,.  ^^' 
bonico,  Naples.)  ^oat  -  skins  aerve 

in  ordinary  cir- 
curastances.  Individual  travellers,  whether  in  large  or 
small  parties,  mounted  or  on  foot,  usually  carry  a  kid- 
skin  of  water,  or  else  a  sort  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather 
shaped  something  like  a  powder-flask.  The  greater 
portability  of  such  skins  is  another  advantage.  The 
skins  of  kids  and  goats  are  those  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  head  being  cut  off,  the  carcass  is  extracted 
without  opening  the  belly,  and  the  neck  serves  as  the 
mouth  of  the  vesseL    See  Bottlb. 

fiWInfairl  (fnigkt  mane),  in  Norse  mythology,  was 
the  ateed  of  Dagur  (day),  with  which  he  makes  his 
daily  progress  round  the  earth.  The  glitter  of  ita  mane 
gives  light  to  the  world. 

Skinner,  Bseklel,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom 
in  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  June  27, 1777.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  blackamitb,  but  bought  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  studied  medicine.  He  received  his 
license  to  practice  medicine  in  1801,  and  settled  at  Gran- 
ville, Mass.  Here  he  professed  religion  and  united  with 
the  Congregational  Church;  but  afterwards  adopting 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  he  was  iroraersed  and  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Lebanon.  He  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  the  war  of  1812;  but  was  discharged  in  a  few 
months  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  re- 
moved to  Staffc>rd,  Conn.  While  there  he  began  to 
preach,  and  was  licensed  in  1819  by  the  Baptist  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ashford,  where  he  officiated  nine  years;  and 
also  pastor  at  Westford,  where  he  oifficiated  seventeen 
years,  including  a  period  of  four  years  which  were  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Colonization  Society.  In  the  sum- 
mer  of  1834  he  went  to  Liberia,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  that  colony.  On  his  final  return  in  1837,  he 
resumed  his  pastoral  relations  with  his  former  charge, 
which  he  resigned  in  April,  1855,  and  went  to  reside 
with  his  son  (Dr.  £.  D.  Skinner,  Greenport,  L.  I.),  where 
be  died,  Dec.  25, 1855.  Mr.  Skinner  published  a  series 
of  articles  On  the  Prophecies,  in  the  Chrietian  Secretary 
(I»12).  See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  694. 

Skinner,  James,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1801.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  College  and  at 
Marischal  College;  studied  divinity  under  John  Mitchell, 
D.D^f  and  John  Dick,  at  Glasgow ;  was  licensed  in  the 
summer  of  1832 ;  was  accepted  by  the  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  designated  to  go 
to  Canada;  and  was  ordained  for  that  work  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Forfar  March  31, 1 834.  He  landed  at  Montreal 
in  May,  1834,  and  immediately  directed  his  steps  west- 
ward to  the  township  of  Southwold,  on  Lake  Erie,  where 
he  began  a  series  of  itinerancies  and  explorations,  setting 
up  regular  stations  and  starting  new  congregations  in 
every  direction.  He  died  Oct.  17, 1865.  Mr.  Skinner 
was  emphatically  a  missionary.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  481.     (J.  ll  S.) 

Skinner,  Thomas  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  on  Kent  Island,  Queen 
Anne  Co.,  Md.,  April  26, 1838.    He  was  educated  at  Bal- 


timore (where  he  was  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year) 
at  Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Maryland  University  of  Baltimore.  In  1859 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  Consumption  soon  began 
to  prey  upon  him,  and  he  died  June  14, 1862.  See  Mtn- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  45. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Harvey's  Neck,  Perquiinans 
C*).,  N.  C,  March  7, 1791.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  hb  native 
state.  After  pursuing  this  study  for  eighteen  months, 
he  experienced  religion,  and  determined  to  preach.  He 
retumed  to  Princeton,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
The  year  1812  was  mainly  spent  with  Rev.  John*  Mc- 
Dowell at  B^lizabetb,  N.  J.,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  December  of  that  year.  He  was  ordained  co-pastor 
with  Dr.  Janeway,  Philadelphia,  June  10, 1813,  and  in 
1816  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Locust  Street.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  1832, 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Sacred  Khetoric  in  Ando. 
ver  Seminary.  He  occupied  this  for  three  years,  and 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Church,  Kew 
York,  Afler  thirteen  years  of  service  he  became  profess- 
or of  sacred  theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  professorship  until  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
published,  Reliffion  of  the  Bible  {i^m)  i—A  id  in  Preach- 
ing  and  Hearing  (1839)  i— Hints  to  Christians  (1841)  :— 
Thoughts  on  Evangdizing  the  World  :^ReUgunu  L\fe 
of  Francis  Markoe.'-^Vmet^s  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Vinet's  Homileiios  {i6bi):^ Discussions  in  fheohgy 
(1868).  See  Plumley,  Presb,  Church  throughout  the 
World,  p.  410. 

Skiold,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
obtained  for  his  consort  the  beautiful  Gefion  after  she, 
aided  by  the  giants'  sons  in  the  form  of  oxen,  had  plough- 
ed Zealand  off  from  Sweden.  Skiold  was  ancestor  of  the 
Danish  kings,  traces  of  whose  graves  and  monuments 
yet  occur  near  Leira.  Leira  was  the  early  Hleidra,  or 
Let  bra,  the  principal  place  of  sacrifice  among  the  hea- 
then Danes. — Vollraer,  Worlerb,  d,  AfgthoL  s.  v. 

Skimer,  in  Norse  mytholog}*,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  the  god  Frey. 

Skirt  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  properiy  of  hvc, 
shul  (so  called  as  being  pendulous),  the  flowing  tratft  of 
a  female  dress  C  skirts,"  Jer.  xiii,  22,  26;  Lam.  i,  9; 
Nahum  iii,  5;  ^  train,"  Isa.  vi,  1;  elsewhere  '^hem"); 
more  vaguely  of  C)33,  kandph  (literally  a  wing),  ihejlap 
of  a  robe  (Deut  xxfi,  30 ;  xxvii,  20 ;  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27;  xxiv,  4,  5,  11;  Ezek.  v,  3;  Hag.  ii,  12;  Zech. 
viii,23) ;  improperly  of  T\^,peh  (literally  the  mouth,  as 
usually  rendered),  the  upper  opening  of  a  garment  around 
the  neck  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2;  "hole,"  Exod.  xxviii,  32; 
xxxix,  23;  "collar,"  Job  xxx,  18).  To  raise  the  skirts 
of  a  female^s  garment  is  put  for  a  symbol  of  the  greatest 
insult  and  disgrace  (Jer.  xiii,  22, 26 ;  Nah.  iii,  5 ;  comp. 
Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  whereas  t4>  cover  her  with  one's  skirt  was 
a  token  of  matrimony  (Ruth  iii,  9),  or  to  remove  it  was 
preliminary  to  sexual  intercourse  (Deut.  xxiii,  1);  the 
wide  Oriental  outer  garment  serving  as  a  coverlet  by 
night.     See  Dress. 

Skjoeldr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous Danish  king  who,  after  many  conquests  and  great 
deeds,  caused  himself  to  be  placed  with  bis  treattures  on 
board  a  ship  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds. — 
VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol,  a.  v. 

Skoll  (or  Skoell),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
terrible  son  of  Fenris  and  Gyge,  whose  form  was  that  of 
a  monstrous  giant  resembling  a  wolf.  He  steadily  pur- 
sues the  sun  in  order  to  devour  it,  and  in  this  purpose 
he  will  eventually  succeed.  His  brother  Hate  will,  in 
like  manner,  devour  the  moon  in  the  end  of  the  world. 
— Yolimer,  WOrterb.  d,  Mgthol,  s.  v. 
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BkoptsL    See  Russiah  Sects. 

Bkuld,  in  None  mythology,  was  (1)  the  youngest 
of  the  three  A^ornsy  or  Fates,  who  guide  the  life  of  men. 
The  gods  often  seek  counsel  from  them ;  and  even  Odin 
has  not  the  power  to  alter  their  decrees.  (2)  A  Val- 
kyria  who,  accompanied  by  two  others,  rides  to  the  bat- 
tle-tield  to  invite  the  heroes  to  Odin's  banquet  in  Valhalla. 

Skull  ( r^A^Sit  gulffdkth,  so  called  from  its  round 
form  [2  Khigs  ix,  86;  "  hoad,*^  1  Chron.  x,  10;  elsewhere 
"  poll ;"  Kpaviov\  the  Lat.  cranium^ Matt. xxvii, 33;  Mark 
XV,  22 ;  Luke  xxiii,  33 ;  John  xix,  17]).    See  Calvaby. 

8ky  stands  in  the  A.  V.  aa  the  rendering  only  of 
pn^,  thdchak  (Deut.  xxxiii,  26;  2  Sam.  xxii,  12;  Psa. 
xviii,  11;  Ixxvii,  17;  Isa.  xlv,  8;  Jer.  li,  9),  the  thick 
black  cloudu  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  spread  over  the 
whole  firmament ;  and  thrice  (Matt  xvi,  2,  3 ;  Heb.  xi, 
12)  of  ovpavoci  the  visible  expanse  of  air  (elsewhere 
** heaven").  In  Scripture  phraseology  the  heavena 
(D^^^),  as  the  opposite  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i,  8,  10), 
constitute  with  it  the  world  (i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  Deut.  xxx, 
19;  Psa.  1,  4),  for  which  idea  the  Heb.  had  no  other 
proper  expression.  According  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
the  sky  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  physical,  being 
a  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  or  rather 
as  a  fixed  expanse  (^^p'^t  '* firmament")  which  sep- 
arates these  (Gen.  i,  6,  8;  Psa.  civ,  3;  cxlviii,  4). 
Through  this  oceanic  heaven  were  poured  upon  the 
earth  rains,  dews,  snow,  and  hail  (Job  xxxviii,  2)  by 
means  of  openings,  which  were  under  the  divine  control, 
and  which  are  sometimes  called  windows  (nisiM,Gen. 
vii,  11;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  vii,  2,  19)  or  doors  (D'^nb'^, 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  23).  In  the  sky  hung  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  lights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i, 
14  sq.)t  and  above  it  sat  Jehovah  as  on  a  throne  (Psa. 
ciii,  3 ;  comp.  xxix,  3 ;  Ezek.  i,  26).  These,  however, 
were  rather  poetical  than  literal  representations  (compu 
Exod.  xxiv,  10;  Dan.  xii,  3;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Ezek.  i, 
22 ;  Rev.  iv,  6),  for  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  a 
truer  conception  of  the  cosmical  universe  (Job  xxvi,  7; 
xxxvi,  7).     See  Earth. 

Skyndir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  an  additional 
name  for  the  moont  signifying  the  hattming  one^ 

Slack,  Comfort  I.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 1835.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery,  and  in  1863  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church  at  Newton,  Jasper  Co., 
la.  This  was  his  only  charge,  and  here  he  labored 
faithfully  tiU  bis  death,  Feb.  24.  1865.  Mr.  Slack  was 
distinguished  for  his  fidelity  as  a  student,  his  interest 
in  the  missionary  cause,  and  his  devoted  piety.  The 
Rev.  George  Ransom,  of  Muir,  Mich.,  writes  of  him : 
**  He  brought  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  an  accuracy 
of  judgment,  a  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  a  safety  in 
his  conclusions  which  are  rarely  achieved  save  by  the 
discipline  of  a  long  and  trying  experience."  See  Wil- 
son, Preab.  Hist  Almanac,' 1866,  p.  224.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Slack,  Blijah,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lower  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1784. 
He  professed  religion  in  1801,  attended  the  grammar- 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1808  to  1806,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1808. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Trenton  Academy  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theology  privately ;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1811; 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
1812,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  appertaining  duties 
for  five  years;  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1817,  and 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  in  that  city.  In  1819.  the  Cincinnati  College 
being  established,  he- was  appointed  prendent  and  pro- 


fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  diemiitij,  in  wMA 
position  he  remained  until  1828,  when,  feoa  defieics* 
endowment,  the  college  dosed.  During  this  time  he 
had,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  establisbed 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  and  Comniacial  Hqb^ 
tal.  In  1887  he  removed  to  BrownaviUe,  Tenn..  and 
established  a  high -school  for  young  OBen,  irhidi  waa 
very  successful;  but  in  1842  returned  to  CSncinn«fi,aBd 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  May  29,  1866k,  Dc 
Slack  was  very  closely  identified  for  several  years  with 
the  early  educational  interests  of  the  WeaC  A  short 
time  before  his  death  his  alma  mater  oonferred  upoo 
him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  See  WilacMi,  PruL 
Hist,  A  bnanae,  1867,  p.  197.     (J.  L.  &) 

Slade,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episoo- 
pal  Church,  waa  bom  on  Beech  Bnncli,  Beaufort  Db- 
trict,  S.  C,  April  7, 1790.  He  joined  the  Chuidi  when 
about.thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1822.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  tbe  Sooth 
Carolina  Conference,  and  was  received  in  full  ooonectiflB 
in  1825.  In  1828  he  was  ordained  elder;  but  bis  bcabh 
having  been  impaired  by  excessive  labors  and  expoaoRt; 
he  was  made  superannuated.  In  1830  be  waa  iorated, 
and  held  this  relation  until  1845,  when  upon  the  orgaoi- 
zation  of  the  Florida  Conference  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  travelling  connection.  He  continued  his  miBiete* 
rial  labors  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralyna,  whidi  ia 
a  few  days  resulted  in  death,  June  25, 1864.  Mr.  Slade 
p<Hise8sed  an  intellect  of  high  order,  and  waa  endowed 
with  great  courage,  both  physical  and  moraL  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  humility,  his  self-denial,  his  de- 
vote<lnes8  to  Christ,  and  his  fidelity  to  all  bis  ~ 
obligations.  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  oftheAi 
vii,  682. 

Slalter,  Coroden  H.,  a  Baptist  miasionaiy,  waa 
bom  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  Jan.  31,  1811.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  the  town  of  Lawrence,  St  Lawrenoe  Os 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1831.  Sooo  after  kis 
hopeful  conversion,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  du^  to  p««Kh 
the  GospeL  Like  so  many  other  young  men  wbmn  God 
calls  to  be  his  servants  in  the  ministry,  be  was  poor, 
and  saw  no  way  by  which  be  could  obtain  tbe  funds 
necessaiy  to  procure  an  education.  Trusting,  boweva. 
in  him  who,  he  believed,  had  chosen  bim  to  enter  opon 
what  proved  to  be  his  life-work,  he  went  to  Hamilum, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  institution  in  that  place.  U» 
frank  statement  of  his  feelings  and  wishes  won  tbe  o(«h 
fidence  of  sympathizing  friends,  and,  along  with  what  be 
was  able  to  earn  by  his  own  efforts,  be  was  supplied 
with  an  amount  of  funds  sufficient  to  cany  bim  tbroi^?h 
his  studies.  On  leaving  the  institution,  he  carried  with 
him  the  sincere  esteem  of  friends  who  bad  given  bim 
their  love  and  their  aid  to  fit  him  for  tbe  service  upon 
which  he  purposed  to  enter.  The  cause  of  Chrisciaa 
missions  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  tbe  mind  of  Mr. 
Slafter.  It  is  related  of  him  that  "  even  before  bis  ocn- 
vereion  what  he  had  heard  and  read  on  tbe  subject  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  while  pur- 
suing his  studies,  on  looking  over  the  field,  the  eonfi- 
tion  of  the  *  poor  perishing  heatboi*  presented  a  daim 
which  he  could  not  resist."  Having  decided  what  was 
the  path  of  duty,  he  offered  himself  as  a  misstonaiy,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Stam  field.  He  sailed  frooi  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1888,  and  arrived  at  Bangkok  via 
Singapore  Aug.  22, 1839.  The  hopes  which  bad  been 
raised  with  reference  to  Mr.  Slafter's  qnaliflcatioas  fiir 
his  work  were  not  disappointed.  Having  acquired  the 
language,  he  entered  upon  his  missicmary  labovs  with 
characteristic  seal  and  energy.  Having  in  his  niad 
made  a  survey  of  the  great  field  of  his  missionary  opcta- 
tions,  he  determined  in  person  to  see  ss  much  of  it  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  visit.  In  order  thai  he  aiighK 
carry  out  his  purpose,  he  proctired  and  bad  fitted  of)  a 
family  boat,  in  which  he  and  his  companion 
eral  excursions  upon  the  River  Meinaiir,and  the 
which  connect  this  witb  tbe  other  principnl  rivenu    Hi 
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penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  than 
any  other  Protestant  miMionary  has  ever  done.  It  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  a  work  which  no  other  one  had 
done  before  him,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  distribute 
tracts  and  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Siamese  where  the  good  news  of  salvation 
through  Christ  had  never  before  been  proclaimed. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  messenger  of  death  came  to 
him,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  bis  earthly 
toils  April  17,  1941.  It  seemed  a  dark  and  mysterious 
Providence  which  thus  early  in  his  career  brought  to  a 
termination  so  many  cherished  plans.  But  the  cause 
was  God*s,  not  man's,  and  ^  he  doeth  all  things  welL" 
See  The  BapHti  Memorial,  i,  82.     (J.  a  S.) 

Slagfidr  (or  Finnr),  in  None  mythology,  was  a 
prince  of  Finnbh  race,  who  was  a  great  hero  or  singer, 
and  whom  the  Yalkyria  Swanwit  chose  for  her  consort. 
She  forwok  him  after  eight  years,  and  he  now  seeks  her 
incessantly,  but  in  vain. — Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d  AfythoL 
s,  V. 

Slander,  according  to  Dr.  Barrow,  is  uttering  false 
speeches  against  our  neighbor,  to  the  prejudice  of  bis 
fame,  safety,  welfare,  and  that  out  of  malignity,  vanity, 
rashnesH,  iU^nature,  or  bad  design.  The  principal  kinds 
of  slander  are  these :  (1)  charging  others  with  faults  they 
are  not  guilty  of:  (2)  affixing  scandalous  names  and 
odious  characters  which  they  deserve  not ;  (8)  aspersing 
a  man's  actions  with  foul  names,  importing  that  they 
proceed  from  evil  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  ends,  when 
it  does  not  or  cannot  appear;  (4)  perverting  a  man's 
words  or  acts  disadvantageously  by  affected  miscon- 
struction ;  (5)  partial  or  lame  representation  of  men's 
disooune  or  practice,  suppressing  some  part  of  the  truth 
or  concealing  some  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
explained;  (6)  instilling  sly  suggestions  which  create 
prejudice  in  the  hearers;  (7)  magnifying  and  aggravat- 
ing the  faults  of  others ;  (8)  imputing  to  our  neighbor's 
practice,  judgment,  or  profession  evil  consequences  which 
have  no  foundation  in  truth.— Buck,  TkeoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Slater  (or  Slatyer),  William,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  en- 
tered St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1600,  removed  to  Brase- 
nose  College  in  1607,  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  the  f<^owing  year,  and  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship. 
In  1611  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  beneficed.  In 
1623  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  died  in  Otterden, 
Rent,  where  he  was  beneficed,  October  (or  November), 
1647.  His  works  are,  Threnodia,  rive  Pcmdionium,  be- 
ing elegies  and  epiuphs  on  queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain: — Pala-Albionf  or  Hit- 
lory  of  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1621,  iol,)  i—GenetMiaoon, 
sire  Stemma  Regie  Jaeobi  (ibid.  1680,  foL)  i—The  Psalms 
of  David,  m  Foure  Languages — Hebreto,  Greek,  Laivi, 
and  English  (1662,  16mo),  in  four  parts,  set  to  music, 
etc  See  Bumey,  Hist,  of  Music;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
a.v. 

Slaughter,  Devebbaux  J.  €X,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  iu  Din- 
widdie  County,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1817.  He  was  converted 
Aug.  16, 1835,  joined  the  Church  May,  1836,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  25,  and  received  on  trial  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  November,  1842.  He  received 
deacon's  orders  in  November,  1844,  and  elder's  in  No- 
vember, 1846.  He  was  effective  and  very  useful  un- 
til 1862,  when,  because  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  a  su- 
pernumerary relation,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Nov.  6,  1870.  See  Minutes  of  A  imtco/  Conferences  of 
M,  E,  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  408. 

Slavery,  Biblical.  (In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  we  make  use  of  whatever  appropriate  matter 
we  find  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fair- 
bairn.) 

L  Terms  Emjdoged  to  Designate  this  Condition. — The 
word  "slavery"  does  not  occur  in  the  English  Bible, 
arid  the  word  **  abve"  is  bat  rarely  used,  once  (in  italics) 


to  supply  a  noun  to  the  adj.  phrase  T'^A  ^"^^  ytlxd 
begth,  *' home-bom"  (Jer.  ii,  14,  **  servant"  having  been 
already  used  in  the  former  clause) ;  once  (Kev.  xviii,  13) 
by  way  of  paraphrase  for  the  peculiar  use  of  aw fia,  body, 
L  e.  person;  and  four  tiroes  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith 
V,  11;  xiv,  13, 18;  1  Mace.  iii)41)  for  $oh\o^,  which  is 
the  appropriate  classical  word.  The  Heb.  and  Greek 
terms  designating  sen'itude  are,  for  the  male,  ^39,  &ied, 
hovkoQ ;  for  the  female,  ni3K,  amdh,  or  nnsiZ?,  shiph' 
kdh,  lovKti,  usually  rendered  ^bondman,"  **sen*ant," 
etc,  which  our  translators  have  instinctively  felt  were 
more  euphonious  and  appropriate  words.  Indeed,  the 
regular  term  for  bondman  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
^3$  (Jhed),  is  used  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  applica- 
tions than  our  word  date ;  and  collateral  circumstances 
are  always  needed  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  service  which  it  denotes.  The  term  is  used  to 
describe  individuals  viewed  as  the  servants  of  God,  as 
when  David  and  Daniel,  speaking  of  themselves  in 
prayer  to  the  Most  High,  say,  '*  Put  not  away  thy  ser- 
vant in  anger"  (P^  xxvii,  9) ;  **  Now,  therefore,  O  our 
God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant"  (Dan.  ix,  17).  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  relation  of  men  to  one  another 
who  occupied  high  positions,  as  to  Eliezer,  who  had  a 
place  in  Abraham's  household  something  similar  to  that 
of  a  prime-minister  at  court  (Gen.  xv,  2;  xxiv,  2),  and 
to  Jacob  with  reference  to  his  brother  Esau  (xxxiii,  5). 
See  the  BibL  Sac,  xii,  740-743;  Geaenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
978,979. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  term  slavery,  though  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Jewish  system  of  ser\*itude,  is 
not  wholly  appropriate.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  properly  expressed  the  legal  condition  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  the  victims  of  the  existing  slave- 
trade  and  the  offspring  of  female  slaves.  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters, 
and  their  slavery  was  regarded  as  perpetual  and  heredi- 
tary. Nor  does  Jewish  ser%'itude  bear  any  resemblance 
to  modem  slavery,  which,  however  it  may  differ  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  in  some  of  its  minor  incidents, 
resembles  it  in  its  essential  principles.  If  under  the 
Roman  law  slaves  were  held  ''pro  nullis,  pro  mortuis, 
pro  quadrapedibus,"  so,  until  lately,  under  the  laws  of 
several  of  the  United  States,  they  were  adjudged  to  be 
chattels  personal  in  the  hand  of  their  owners,  to  all  in- 
tents, constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever;  and  their 
slavery,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was,  as  a  nec- 
enary  consequence,  perpetual  and  hereditar}*. 

In  the  heat  of  modem  controversy,  indeed,  some  writ- 
ers have  been  led  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  noticed  above  necessarily,  or  in  point  of  fact  ever 
do,  designate  a  condition  of  absolute  bondage ;  but  what* 
ever  may  be  said  of  ^39,  it  u  certain  that  ioiXo^,  both 
from  its  etymological  signification  (from  Siof,  to  bind), 
and  its  classical  usage,  is  the  prevalent  and  appropriate 
word  for  slave  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the  term. 
See  Servitude. 

II.  Fonns  of  Scriptural  Slavery. —.It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It  may  have  existed  before 
the  Deluge,  when  violence  filled  the  earth,  and  drew 
upon  it  the  vengeance  of  God.  But  the  first  direct  ref- 
erence to  slavery,  or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Kble 
is  found  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  27, 28).  In 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12, 13  we  find  a  reference  to  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech.  In 
the  Apocalypse  we  find  enumerated  in  the  merchandise 
of  pagan  Rome  (the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  (^ooffiara) 
and  the  souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii,  13).  The  aacred  his- 
torians refer  to  various  kinds  of  bondage : 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude, — ^The  exact  nature  of  this 
service  cannot  be  defined :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  regulated  by  principles  of  justice,  equi- 
ty, and  kindness.    The  servants  of  the  patriarchs  rren 
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of  two  kindSf  those  **bom  in  the  house"  and  those 
^*  bought  with  iDoney"  (Gen.  xvii,  18).     Abraham  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  large  number  of  sen'aiits.     At  one 
time  he  armed  three  hundred  and  eighteen  young  men, 
**  bom  in  his  own  house,"  with  whom  he  pursued  the 
kings  who  had  taken  '^  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  the  wom- 
en also,  and  the  people,"  and  recaptured  them  (xiv,  1- 
16).    The  servants  bom  in  the  house  were,  perhaps,  en- 
titled to  greater  privileges  than  the  others.     Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  a  home-bora  servant,  was  Abraham^s  stew- 
ard, and,  in  default  of  issue,  would  have  been  his  heir 
(xv,  2-4).    This  class  of  ser\*ants  was  honored  with  the 
most  intimate  confidence  of  the  masters,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  important  services.    An  instance  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  in  <xen.  xxiv,  1-9,  where  the 
eldest  or  chief-«ervant  of  Abraham's  bouse,  who  rated 
over  all  that  he  had,  was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  select 
a  wife  for  Isaac,  though  then  forty  years  of  age.     The 
authority  of  Abraham  was  that  of  a  prince  or  chief  over 
his  patriarchate  or  family,  and  was  regulated  by  usage 
and  the  general  consent  of  his  dependents.     It  could 
not  have  been  othenvise  in  his  circumstances;  nor,  from 
the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  his  char^ 
acter,  would  he  have  taken  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stances to  oppress  or  degrade  them :  "  For  I  know  him," 
saith  the  Lord, "  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him"  (x  viii,  19).   The  servants  of  Abraham  were  admit- 
ted to  the  same  religious  privileges  with  their  master, 
and  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant  (xvii,  9, 14, 24, 27). 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  "  ser- 
vants" of  Abraham  and  the  things  which  constituted  his 
property  or  wealth.     Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii,  2,  5).     But  when  the 
patriarch's  power  or  greatness  is  spoken  of,  then  sen'ants 
are  spoken  of  as  well  as  the  objects  which  constituted 
his  riches  (xxiv,  84,  35).     It  is  said  of  Isaac,  *'  And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
became  very  great,  for  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  tercarUtT  (xxvi, 
18,  14,  16,  26,  28,  29).     When  Hamor  and  Shechem 
speak  to  the  Hivites  of  the  riches  of  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
they  say,  *^  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance 
and  every  beast  of  theirs  be  ours  ?"  (xxxiv,  28).    Jacob's 
wives  say  to  him, "  All  the  riches  which  (vod  hath  taken 
from  our  father,  that  is  ours  and  our  children's."    Then 
follows  an  inventory  of  property :  "  all  his  cattle,"  **  all 
his  goods,"  "  the  cattle  of  his  getting."     His  numerous 
servants  are  not  included  with  his  property  (comp.  xxxi, 
43,  and  also  ver.  1 6, 18).   When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Esau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  state 
and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only  of  his  riches, 
but  of  his  gre<UneUf  and  that  he  had  oxen  and  asses  and 
flocks,  and  men-eervants  and  maid-servants  (xxxii,  4, 5). 
Yet  in  the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants, 
though  he  manifestly  selected  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  property  (ver.  14,  15;  see  also  xxxiv,  23;  xxxvi,  6, 
7).    In  no  single  instance  do  we  find  that  the  patriarchs 
either  gave  away  or  sold  their  servants,  or  purchased 
them  of  third  persons.    Abraham  had  servants  **  bought 
with  monev."     It  has  been  assumed  that  thev  were 
bought  of  third  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  was  the  case.     The  probability  is  that  they  sold 
themselves  to  the  patriarch  for  an  equivalent ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  entered  into  voluntary  engagements  to  serve 
him  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  in  retura  for 
the  money  advanced  them.     It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  whatever  costs  money  is  money  or  pmperty.     The 
children  of  Israel  were  required  to  purchase  their  first- 
born (Numb,  xviii,  15,  16;  iii,  45,  51 ;  Exod.  xiii,  13; 
xxxiv,  20).     They  were,  moreover,  required  to  pay 
money  for  their  own  souls ;  and  when  they  set  them- 
selves or  their  children  apart  by  vow  unto  the  Lord,  the 
price  of  release  was  fixed  by  statute  (Lev.  xxvii,  2-8). 
Boaz  bought  Ruth  (Kuth  iv,  10).    Hosea  bought  his  I 


wife  (Ho&  iii,  2).  Jacob  bought  bu  wires  Bacbd  ml 
Leah,  and,  not  having  money,  paid  for  them  in  lalnT. 
seven  years  apiece  (Gen.  xxix,  16-28).  That  the  fa- 
chase  of  wives,  either  with  money  or  by  service,  was 
the  general  practice  is  plain  from  such  paasago  a» 
Exod.  xxii,  17  and  1  Sam.  xviU,  25.  But  the  ifdea  gf 
property  does  not  appear  in  any  of  theae  parchases. 
For  the  various  ways  in  which  the  terms  '^boagbL' 
"  buy,"  and  "  bought  with  monejr"  are  used,  cmzk 
Neh.  V,  8 ;  Gen.  xlvii,  18-26,  etc  In  Lev.  xxv,  47  wffl 
be  found  the  case  of  the  Israelite  who  became  the  ser- 
vant of  the  stranger.  The  words  are, "  If  he  sc//  kimteif 
unto  the  stranger."  Yet  the  51st  verse  aavs  that  tUs 
servant  was  **  bought,"  and  that  the  piioe  of  the  par- 
chase  was  paid  to  himself.  For  a  further  due  to  Scrifit- 
urc  usage,  the  reader  is  referred  to  1  Kings  xxi,  20. 35: 
2  Kings  xvii,  17 ;  Isa.  Iv,  1 ;  Iii,  8 ;  see  abo  Jer.  xxxit, 
14;  Rom.  vi,  16;  vii,  14;  John  viii,  84.  Probably  Job 
had  more  servants  than  either  of  the  patrLarchs  to  whnai 
reference  has  been  made  (Job  i,  2,  8).  In  what  lig-hi 
he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated,  his  servants,  mtx  be 
gathered  from  Job  xxxi,  18-28.  That  Abrahasa  scl^l 
in  the  same  spirit  we  have  the  divine  testimofiT  in  Jcr. 
xxii,  15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  dirert 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  bis  desceodantB,  who  osed 
their  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and  gave  hin 
not  for  his  work  (ver.  18). 

2.  Effyptian  Bondage.— The  Israelites  were  freqaently 
reminded,  after  their  exode  from  Egypt,  of  the  oppres- 
sions they  endured  in  that  **  house  of  bondage,"  froai 
which  they  had  been  delivered  by  the  direct  imefpd^i- 
tion  of  (vod.     The  design  of  these  adroonirions  was  to 
teach  them  justice  and  kindness  towards  their  serraiiti 
when  they  should  have  become  settled  in  Canaao  (Dem. 
V,  15;  viii,  14;  x,  19;  xv,  15;  xxiii,  7,  etc),  as  well  ss 
to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their  great  de- 
liverer.    The  Egj'ptians  had  domestic  serranta,  vhu 
may  have  been  slaves  (Exod.  ix,  14, 2(1. 21 ;  xi,  5).  But 
the  Israelites  were  not  dispersed  among  the  families  i/ 
Egvpt;  thev  formed  a  special  communitv  (Gen.xlTi 
84;'  Exod.  ii,  9;  iv,  29;  vi,  14:  viii,  22,  24;  ix,  26;  s. 
28 ;  xi,  7 ;  xvi,  22 ;  xvii,  5).    They  had  exdiwire  pss- 
session  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  **  the  best  part  of  the  Isod 
of  Egypt"    They  lived  in  permanent  dwellings,  their 
own  houses,  and  not  in  tents  (xii, 22).   Each  famUr  seem 
to  have  bad  its  own  house  (ver.  4;  oompw  Acta  vii,  dOI : 
and,  judging  from  the  regulations  about  eating  the  Psss- 
over.  the  houses  could  scarcely  have  been  small  om# 
(Exod.  xii,  etc).    The  Israelites  appear  to  have  been 
well  clothed  (ver.  11).    They  owned  **floeka  and  henk 
and  very  much  cattle"  (ver.  4, 6, 82, 87,  88).    They  h»l 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  although  oocnpyine 
a  province  of  Egj'pt  and  tributarg  to  it,  they  pRsiefred 
their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  their  intenial  or- 
ganization throughout  (ii,  1;  iii,  16,  18;  v,  19;  vi  14. 
25;  xii,  19,  21).    They  had  to  a  ooosiderBble  degret 
the  disposal  of  their  own  time  (ii,  9;  iii,  16,  18;  iv.  S, 
29,  81 ;  xii,  6).     They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fine  arts  (xxxii,  4 ;  xxxv,  22, 35).   They  were  all  anaeil 
(xxxii,  27).    The  women  seem  to  have  known  ivaie- 
thing  of  domestic  refinement.    They  were  familiar  with 
instruments  of  music,  and  skilled  in  the  working  of  fine 
fabrics  (xv,  20;  xxxv,  25,  26) ;  and  both  nudes  and  fe> 
males  were  able  to  read  and  write  (Dent,  xi,  18,  90: 
xvii,  19;  xxvii,  8).     Their  food  was  abundant  and  «-f 
great  variety  (Exod.  xvi,  8;  Numb,  xi,  4,  5:  xx.  y.. 
The  ser\'ioe  required  from  the  Israelites  by  their  tack- 
masters  seems  to  have  been  exacteil  from  males  only, 
and  apparently  a  portion  only  of  the  people  were  ooo- 
pelled  to  labor  at  any  one  time.    As  tributaries,  tb«y 
probably  supplied  levies  of  men,  from  which  the  weakhT 
appear  to  have  been  exempted  (Exod.  iii,  16;  iv.  :9: 
V,  20).     The  i)oor  were  the  oppressed,  "and  all  the  ^r- 
vice  wherewith  they  made  them  serve  was  with  nt:- 
or"  (i,  1 1-14).     But  Jehovah  saw  their  ** affiieciow  mi 
heard  their  groanings,"  and  delivered  them  after  barisi^ 
inflicted  the  most  terrible  plagues  on  their  ofuptaaan^ 
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8.  Seteitk  Skofery, — The  institution  of  abvery  was 
rect>gi]iscd,  though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Uw 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  ita  hardships  and  to  secure  to 
every  man  his  ordinary  rights.    Repugnant  as  the  no- 
tion of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain  phases  of  society 
without,  at  all  events,  entailing  severer  evils  than  those 
ivhich  it  produces.    Exclusiveness  of  race  is  an  instinct 
that  ^ains  strength  in  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak, 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  regarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy  in  oommuniues  which  are  exposed  to  contact 
with  aliens.    In  Uie  case  of  war  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or  reducing 
them  to  slavery.    The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
such  acu  and  outrages  as  disqualified  a  person  for  the 
society  of  his  fellow^citizens.    Again,  as  citizenship  in- 
volved the  condition  of  freedom  and  independence,  it 
was  alnooat  necessary  to  offer  the  alternative  of  disfran- 
chiseaient  to  all  who  through  poverty  or  any  other  con- 
tingency were  unable  to  support  themselves  in  indepen- 
dence.    In  all  these  cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of 
the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  re- 
garded aa  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.    It  should 
further  be  noticed  that  a  laboring  class,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiq- 
uity.   Hired  service  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in  many  cases  occupied 
the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or  laborer  of 
mo<teni  times,  though  differing  from  him  in  regard  to 
fjiilitical  status.    The  Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave 
shows  that  service  was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condi- 
tion ;  for  the  term  ebed,  usually  applied  to  him,  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  signifying  **  to  work,"  and  the  very 
same  term  is  used  in  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust 
held  by  free  men.    In  short,  service  and  slavery  would 
have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
though  be  fully  recognised  grades  of  servitude,  accord- 
ing as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non-Hebrew,  and, 
if  the  latter,  according  as  he  was  bought  with  money 
(Gen.  xvit,  12;  Exod.  xii,  44)  or  bom  in  the  house 
((ien.  xiv,  14  i  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  23)b    We  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  condition  of  these  classes,  as  regards  their 
original  reduction  to  slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it 
might  be  terminated,  and  their  treatment  while  in  that 
sute. 

(1.)  fffbrev  Slaveg.  —  (1.)  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were-^ 
(a)  poverty;  (6)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (c)  the 
exercise  of  paternal  authority.  In  the  tint  case,  a  man 
who  had  uMMtgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance  and  per- 
chance a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  25, 39).  It  has  been  debated  whether,  under  this 
law,  a  creditor  could  seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a 
slave.  The  words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference,  for 
the  poor  man  is  said  in  Lev.  xxv,  89  to  sell  hinuelf  (not 
as  in  the  A.  Y.,  **  be  sold ;"  see  Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p. 
787) ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  volun/ary  servitude, 
and  this  under  the  pressure,  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty. 
The  instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in  2 
Rings  iv,  1  and  Neh.  v,  6  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless  times, 
while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  b  |m>bably  borrowed  fixim  Roman  usages  (Matt, 
xnii,  25).  The  words  in  Isa.  1, 1, "  Which  of  my  cred- 
itors is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you?"  have  a  prima  fa- 
cie bearing  upon  the  question,  but  in  reality  apply  to 
one  already  in  the  condition  of  slavery.  The  cora- 
mitisiun  of  theft  rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude, 
whenever  restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale 
pfescribed  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  1,  8).  The  thief 
was  bound  to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution- 
monev  in  the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had 
been  committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  A  n/.  xvi, 
1, 1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a  thief 


to  a  foreigner) ;  when  this  had  been  effected  he  would 
be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  **sold  fur  his 
theft,'*  i.  e,for  the  amount  of  his  theft  This  law  con- 
trasts favorably  with  that  of  the  Romans,  under  which 
a  thief  became  the  actual  property  of  his  master.  The 
exercise  of  paternal  authority  was  limited  to  the  sale 
of  a  daughter  of  tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with 
the  ulterior  view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the 
purchaser  (Exod.  xxi,  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps 
hardly  be  regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term. 

(2.)  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  terminated 
in  three  ways:  (a)  by  the  satisfaction  or  the  remission 
of  all  claims  against  him;  (6)  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  40),  which  might  arrive  at 
any  period  of  his  servitude;  and  (c),  failing  either  of 
these,  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his 
servitude  commenced  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied 
equally  to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rab- 
binical writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  it  to  the  for- 
mer. The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the 
sabbatical  principle  in  general,  bnt  not  to  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  for  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in  reference  to 
the  manumission  of  servants  in  that  year  (T^ev.  xxv,  1 
sq. ;  Deut.  xv,  1  sq.).  We  have  a  single  instance,  in- 
deed, of  the  sabbatical  year  being  celebrated  by  a  gen- 
eral manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves,  but  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  law  relating  to  such 
cases  (Jer.  xxxiv,  14).  To  the  above  modes  of  ob- 
taining liberty  the  Rabbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the 
death  of  a  master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  ex- 
cept a  son  (Maimonides,  A  bad,  2,  §  12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his 
intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or,  more 
exactly,  at  the  place  ofjudgment),  and  then  the  master 
was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl  (Exod.  xxi,  6),  driving  the  awl 
into  or  *'unto  the  door,"  as  stated  in  Deut.  xv,  17,  and 
thus  fixing  the  servant  to  it.  Whether  the  door  was 
that  of  the  master's  house,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  Ewald  (A  berth,  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el 
hd-elohim,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
stated;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  enhanced 
by  the  former  view ;  for  thus  a  connection  is  established 
between  the  servant  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was  probably  a  token  of 
subjection,  the  ear  being  the  organ  through  which  com- 
mands were  received  (Psa.  xl,  6).  A  similar  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Mesopotamians  (Juvenal,  i,  104), 
the  Lydians  (Xenophon,  A  nab.  iii,  1,  31),  and  other  an- 
cient nations.  A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this 
operation  remained,  according  to  the  words  of  the  law, 
a  servant  "  forever"  (Exod.  xxi,  6).  These  words  are, 
however,  interpreted  by  Josephus  {Ant',  iv,  8,  28)  and 
by  the  Rabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
partly  from  the  universality  of  the  freedom  that  was 
then  proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the  cultivation 
of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  latter  point  no  doubt 
presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
^*  forever"  in  any  other  than  its  obvious  sense  presenu 
still  greater  difficulties. 

(8.)  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to  treat 
him,  not  **as  a  bond-6er\-ant,  but  as  a  hired  servant  and 
as  a  sojourner ;"  and  again,  ^  not  to  rule  over  him  with 
rigor"  (Lev.  xxv,  89,  40,  48).  The  Rabbinists  specified 
a  variety  of  duties  as  coming  under  these  general  pre- 
cepts: for  instance,  compensation  for  personal  iiijur>% 
exemption  from  menial  duties,  such  as  unbinding  the 
master's  sandals  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter ;  the  use  of 
gentle  language  on  the  part  of  the  master;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from  them 
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(Mielziner,  Sklaven  bet  den  Hebr»  p.  81).  At  the  termi- 
nation of  his  servitude  the  master  was  enjoined  not  to 
"  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  remunerate  him  lib- 
erally out  of  his  flock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine -press 
(Deut.  XV,  18, 14).  Such  a  custom  would  stimulate  the 
servant  to  faithful  service,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
the  gift  was  left  to  the  master's  discretion ;  and  it  would 
also  provide  him  with  means  wherewith  to  Bt«rt  in  the 
world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  of  a 
"  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could 
be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repayment  to  the  master 
of  the  purchase-money  paid  for  the  servant,  after  de- 
ducting a  sum  for  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev.  xxv,  47-65).  The 
servant  might  be  redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one 
of  his  relations,  and  the  object  of  this  regulation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obliga- 
tion of  effecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling 
to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary  servi- 
tude on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case  she  was 
entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  service,  together 
with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  (Deut.  xv,  12, 13).  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  a  woman  could  not  be  condemned  to  servitude 
for  theft;  neither  could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual 
servitude  by  having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to  mar- 
riage, there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to  our  ideas, 
would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A  master  might,  for 
instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the  time 
I  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in  this  case,  it  must  be 
remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should 
he  leave  when  his  term  had  expired,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  master 
\  (Exod.  xxi,  4,  5).  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is, 
evidently,  that  the  children  of  a  female  heathen  slave 
were  slaves;  they  inherited  the  mother's  disqualifica- 
tion. Such  a  condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  in- 
cidentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his  young 
daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of  the  latter's 
marrying  her  himself  or  of  his  giving  her  to  his  son 
(ver.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of  this 
proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the 
light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  bride;  still  more,  if  we  accept  the  Rabbini- 
cal view  (which,  however,  we  consider  very  doubtful) 
that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  before  the 
marriage  could  take  place.  But  even  if  this  consent 
were  not  obtained,  the  paternal  authority  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  violently  strained ;  for  among  ancient  nations 
that  authority  was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the 
life  of  a  child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  female  slave  was  in  this  case  termed 
h^M,  as  distinct  from  nn&\^,  applied  to  the  ordinary 
household  slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard 
to  Hagar,  who  is  described  by  the  latter  term  before  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  and  by  the  former  after  that  event 
(comp.  Gen.  xvi,  1 ;  xxi,  10).  The  relative  value  of 
the  terms  is  expressed  in  Abigail's  address,  ''Let  thine 
handmaid  {amdh)  be  a  servant  (shipkhdh)  to  wash," 
etc  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus 
sold  by  her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions: [1]  She  could  not  *'go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do ;"  i.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six 
years,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as  the  regulation  as- 
sumes) her  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  he  had  purchased  her.  [2]  Should  he  not  wish 
to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to  procure 
her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money 
(perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the 


valne  of  her  services).  [8]  If  he  betrotlied  her  to  Ui 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  ha 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughtersi  [4]  If  «thcr  he 
or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a  second  wife,  it 
should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first,  [53  If  ■>»- 
ther  of  the  three  above-epedfied  altenuitivea  Uiok  place, 
the  maid  was  entitled  to  immediate  and  gratnifowlilH 
erty  (Exod.  xxi,  7-11). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  nrritiite  a|H 
pears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  sabseqneiitly  co  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enlbcce  it  ia 
N^'emiah's  time  met  with  decided  reaistanoe  (Nch.  v, 
5),  and  Herotrs  enactment  that  thieves  ahoold  be  sold 
to  foreigners  roused  the  greatest  ammoaty  (Josepbos, 
A  fit.  xvi,  1, 1).  Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  redoeed 
to  slavei^  as  war-captives  at  diifeient  periods  by  the 
Phcenicians  (Joel  iii,  16),  the  Philistines  (ibid. ;  Amos  i, 
6),  the  Syrians  (1  Maoc  iii,  41;  2  Bfacc  viii,  11 X  the 
Egyptians  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2, 3),  and,  above  mUL  by 
the'  Romans  ( War,  vi,  9, 3).  We  may  form  aocne  idea 
of  the  numbers  reduced  to  slavery  by  war  from  the  sin* 
gle  fact  that  Nican(»r  calculated  on  realising^  20O0  tal- 
ents in  one  campaign  by  the  sale  of  capcivea  at  the  race 
of  ninety  for  a  talent  (2  Mace,  viti,  10,  II),  tbe  mnnbcr 
required  to  fetch  the  sum  being  180,00a  The  Pboem- 
cians  were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancsent  times* 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Amos  i,  9),  of  the  Syriaas 
(2  Mace  viii,  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes  on  the  Aon» 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13),  and  aeUing  thtm 
wherever  they  oould  find  a  market  about  the  sImhcs  of 
the  Medltermnean,  and  particulariy  in  Joel^s  time  to 
the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii,  6),  it  being  aneeftaia 
whether  that  name  represents  a  people  in  South  Arsliii 
or  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was 
probably  through  the  I'yrians  that  Jews  were  twam^ 
ported  in  Obadiah*s  time  to  Sepharad,  or  Saidia  (Obad. 
20).  At  Rome  vast  numbers  of  Jews  emerged  fkom  the 
state  oi  slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at 
which  the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  oonaldef- 
ably  below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Friestine  or 
Greece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  thirnr  ahek- 
els  (= about  #18), as  stated  below;  in  the  latter  at 
about  one  and  a  quarter  mina  (=  about  #20%  ths 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremea  stated  by  X^h>- 
phon  {Mem,  ii,  &,  2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at  Athene 
The  price  at  which  Nicanor  offered  them  was  anl^^  aboat 
$12  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves  were  sold  as  hi^  as 
a  talent  (about  #1058)  each  (Xenopboo,  loc.  cii^;  J»> 
sephus,  A  nL  xii,  4,  9). 

(11.)  Noti-tfebrew  Sla»e».—{1.)  The  majoctty  of  ooa- 
Hebrew  slaves  were  war^aptives,  either  the  Canaaniies 
who  had  survived  the  general  exterminatioo  of  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  oonqueied  from  the 
other  surrounding  nations  (Numb,  atxxi,  26  m^Sy,  Be- 
sides these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foi^ 
eign  slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv,  44,  45);  and  ochen  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  redoeed  to  thii 
state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  Rahhininte  far- 
ther deemed  that  any  person  who  performed  the  set  fc  ices 
of  a  slave  became  ipso  facto  a  slave  (Mishna,  JTadbtsA.  i, 
3).  The  children  of  daves  remained  alavea,  bci^  the 
class  described  as  **  bom  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xir,  14; 
xvii,  12 ;  Eccles.  ii,  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  lifeehr 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  The  only  statement  as  ts 
their  number  applies  to  the  post -Babylonian  period, 
when  they  amounted  to  7337,  or  about  ooe  to  mx  of  the 
free  population  (Ezra  ii,  65).  We  have  reaaoa  to  be» 
lieve  that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to  this 
period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  oppoaed  to  the 
system.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears  to  have 
been  thirty  shekels  (Exod.  xxi,  82X  varyinf^,  of  eonncv 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities.  The  estimation 
of  persons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii,  2-8  probably  apices  to 
war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  LmC 
the  price  of  their  redemption  would  in  that 
sent  the  ordinary  value  of  such  daveai 

(2.)  That  the  slave  might  be  rauMmilted 
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from  Exod.  xxi,  96, 27 ;  Lev.  xix,  20.  Ae  to  the  metb- 
ocU  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  eie  told  nothing 
in  the  Bible;  but  tl^  Rabbiniste  specify  the  following 
foar  methods:  [1]  redemption  by  e  money  payment; 
{]*2 1  «  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom ;  [8]  testamentuy  dispo* 
sition ;  or  [4]  any  act  that  implied  manumission,  such 
as  making  a  slave  one's  heir  (Mielsiner,  p.  66, 66). 

(3.)  The  slave  is  described  as  the  **  possession"  of  bis 
master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to  the  power 
'Which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as 
he  would  any  other  article  of  personal  property  (Lev. 
3CXV,  4d,  46);  the  slave  is  also  described  as  his  master's 
^  money"  (Exod.  xxi,  21),  i.  e.  as  representing  a  certain 
money  value.    Such  expressions  show  that  he  was  re- 
fj^arded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  maneyKum,  or  chat- 
teL     But,  on  the  other  hand,  provision  was  made  for 
the  protection  of  his  person :  wilful  murder  of  a  slave 
entailed  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free 
man  (Lev.  xxiv,  17, 22).   So,  again,  if  a  master  inflicted 
ao  severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his  ser> 
vant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of  which 
pfx>bably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for 
the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words  **  he  shall  be  surely 
punished,"  or,  more  correctly,  **  it  is  to  be  avenged," 
imply  a  sentence  of  death,  is  wholly  untenable  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).    No  pnnishroent  at  all  was  imposed  if  the 
slave  survived  the  punishment  for  a  day  or  two  (ver. 
21),  the  loss  of  the  slave  being  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
punishment  in  that  ease.    There  is  an  apparent  dispro- 
portion between  this  and  the  following  regulation,  aris- 
ing probably  out  of  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  injury  was  effected.    In  this  case  the  law  is 
speaking  of  legitimate  punishment  **  with  a  rod ;"  in  the 
next^  of  a  violent  assault.    A  minor  personal  injury, 
such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (ver.  26, 27). 
The  general  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
l^entle— occasionally  too  gentle,  as  we  infer  ftvm  Solo- 
mon's advice  (Prov.  xxix,  19,  21),  nor  do  we  hear  more 
than  twice  of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  10;  1  Kings  ii,  89).    The  slave  was  consid- 
ered by  a  conscientious  master  as  entitled  to  Justice 
(Job  xxxi,  lS-16)  and  honorable  treatment  (Prov.  xxx, 
10).    A  slave,  acoording  to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power 
of  acquiring  property  for  himself;  whatever  he  might 
become  entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensstion  for 
personal  injury,  reverted  to  his  master  (Mielsiner,  p. 
55).    On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  constitute 
him  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xr,  8),  or  Jointly  with 
his  chiMren  (Prov.  xvii,  2);  or,  again,  he  might  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chron.  ii,  85). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious  privi- 
leges was  ikvorable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii,  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to  partoke  of  the  Pas- 
chal sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  44)  as  well  as  of  the  other  re- 
Ugious  festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12,  18;  xvi,  11,  14).  It  is 
implied  that  every  slave  must  have  been  previously 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  teneto  of  Judaism.  This  would 
natarsUy  be  the  ease  with  regard  to  all  who  were  *^  bom 
in  the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
usosl  age  of  eight  days;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  those  who  were  **  bought  with  money,"  as  adults, 
oooM  always  be  induced  to  change  their  creed,  or  how 
they  could  be  circumdsed  without  having  changed  it. 
The  Mosaic  law  certainly  presupposes  a  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jehovah  within  the  limits  of  the 
promised  land,  and  would  therefore  enforce  the  dismis- 
sal or  extermination  of  slaves  who  persisted  in  hea- 
thenitfm. 

The  occupations  of  daves  were  of  a  menial  character, 
as  tropUed  in  Lev.  xxv,  89,  consisting  partly  in  the  work 
of  the  house  and  partly  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
roaster.  Female  slaves,  for  instance,  ground  the  com  in 
the  handmill  (Exod.  xi,  5;  Job  xxxi,  10;  Isa.  xlvii,  2), 
or  gleaned  in  the  harvest^Aeld  (Ruth  ii,  8).  They  slso 
baked,  washed,  cooked,  and  nursed  the  children  (Mtshna, 


Kethik  V,  5).  The  occupations  of  the  men  are  not  speci- 
fied ;  the  most  trustworthy  held  confidential  posts,  such 
as  that  of  steward  or  major-domo  (Gen.  xv,  2 ;  xxiv,  2), 
of  tutors  to  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2),  and  of  tenants  to  per- 
sons of  large  estate ;  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
position  of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix,  2, 10). 

In  Mohammedan  Asia  the  daves  termed  "house- 
bom"  are  regarded  with  peculiar  esteem.  They  form 
part  of  their  master's  family,  and  their  welfare  is  an  ob- 
ject of  his  peculiar  care.  They  are  the  most  attached 
of  his  adherents,  and  often  inherit  a  large  share  of  his 
wealth.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  childless  per- 
sons to  adopt  a  favorite  slave  of  this  class  as  their  own 
child  and  heir,  or  sometimes  they  purchsse  promising 
boys  when  young;  and,  after  having  brought  tliem  up  in 
their  own  faith,  formally  adopt  them  as  their  children. 

4.  G^eonituh  8ervUud«» — The  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath- 
jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  was  not  that 
of  slavery;  it  was  voluntary  (Josh,  ix,  8-11).  They 
were  not  employed  in  the  families  of  the  Israelites,  but 
resided  in  their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  distinct,  though 
not  independent,  community  (x,  6-18).  The  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  by  Saul  were  avenged  by  the  Al- 
mighty on  his  descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  They 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  **  house  of  God,"  or  the  Tabemacle;  and  only  a 
few  of  them,  comparatively,  could  have  been  engaged 
at  any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities,  one 
of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities. 
The  service  they  rendered  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  protection.  No  service  seems 
to  have  been  required  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
On  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  they  dwelt 
at  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  26;  see  also  1  ChroiL  ix,  2;  Ezra  ii,  48; 
Neh.  vii,24;  viii,  17;  x,28;  xi,  21).     See  Nkthimim. 

5.  Roman  Slavery. — Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery  referred  to 
in  the  New  Test.,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Suf- 
fice it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Roman  slavery  was  perpetual  and  hereditary*,  the  slave 
had  no  protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or 
lust  of  his  master.  The  bondman  was  viewed  less  as  a 
human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary'  dominion,  than  as  an 
inferior  animal,  dependent  wholly  on  the  will  of  his 
owner.  The  master  possessed  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slave — a  power  which  contin- 
ued, at  least,  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
might,  and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 
slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so  that  slaves  were  some- 
times crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He  might  force  them 
to  become  prostitutes  or  gladiators;  and,  instead  of  the 
perpetual  oUigation  of  the  marriage-tie,  their  temporary 
unions  (comhtbemUi)  were  formed  and  dissolved  at  his 
command,  families  and  friends  were  separated,  and  no 
obligation  existed  to- provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness 
or  in  health.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous 
craelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided  advan- 
tage over  that  which  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
into  European  colonies — both  law  and  custom  being  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (Blair,  /n- 
quiry  inio  ike  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Bomatu  [  1883  ]). 
The  Mohammedan  law,  also,  in  this  respect,  contrasta 
favorably  with  those  of  the  European  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves  was  no 
doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the  early  effects  of 
Christian  principles  were  manifest  in  mitigating  the 
horrors,  and  bringing  about  the  gradual  abolition,  of 
slavery.  Onesimus,  according  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  was  liberated  by  Philemon  (ver.  21) ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  testimonies  cited  in  Wright's  iS/ci- 
r^^  («l  w/rOf  p.  60).  see  the  preface  of  Euthalius  to  this 
epistle.  The  eerx-ile  condition  formed  no  obstacle  to 
attaining  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood.   Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  sub- 
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ject.  '^  It  was,"  says  M.  Guizot, "  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  cruel  institution  of  shivery  that  Christianity  extend- 
ed its  mild  influence  to  the  practice  of  war;  and  that 
barbarous  art,  softened  by  its  humane  spirit,  ceased  to 
be  so  destructive"  (Milraan's  Gibbon,  1, 61 ).  **  It  ia  not," 
says  Robertson,  '*  the  authority  of  any  single  detached 
precept  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion,  more  powerful  than  any  particular 
command,  which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world."  Although,  even  in  the  moat 
corrupt  times  of  the  Church,  the  operation  of  Christian 
principles  tended  to  this  benevolent  object,  they  unfort- 
unately did  not  prevent  the  revival  of  slavery  in  the 
European  settlements  in  the  16th  and  I7th  centaries, 
together  with  that  nefarious  traffic  the  suppression  of 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Wilberforoe  forever 
illustrious.  Modem  servitude  had  all  the  characteristic 
evils  of  the  Roman,  except,  perhaps,  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death,  while  it  was  destitute  of  that 
redeeming  quality  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  slavery.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  unfortu- 
nate prejudice  of  color,  which  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients (Linstant,  EsttU  [  1841]).  It  was  the  benevolent 
wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  (^History  of  Man  [1788]) 
that  the  time  might  come  "  when  we  shall  look  back 
with  as  much  compassion  on  our  inhuman  traffic  in  ne- 
groes as  on  the  ancient  Roman  slavery  or  Spartan  hel- 
ots." This  is  now  legally,  if  not  actually,  the  case  in  all 
civilized  countries.    See  Slavery,  Modern. 

III.  Ethical  Considerations, — These  have  been  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  discusaion ;  but 
their  importance  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
slavery  in  the  Bible  requires  a  fuller  notice,  especially 
as  it  has  been  boldly  claimed  that  the  above  facts  justi- 
fy the  detention  of  human  beings  in  menial  servitude. 

1.  The  circumstances  of  patriarchal  slavery  were  so 
very  different  from  those  of  modem  times  that  no  aigu- 
ment  in  this  regard  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if 
Abraham's  **  servants"  had  chosen  to  run  away,  there 
was  no  power  by  which  they  could  have  been  compelled 
to  return.  But  even  if  there  had  been,  and  if  their  state 
could  be  proved  to  be  ever  so  severe,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  condition  of  society  had  the  approval,  much 
less  the  authority,  of  God,  either  in  its  institution  or  its 
continuance.  There  were  man}'  social  usages  in  those 
days  which  were  only  tolerated  for  a  time,  until  a  bet- 
ter economy  should  supervene. 

2.  This  last  consideration  likewise  applies,  in  part,  to 
the  whole  system  of  Jewish  slavery.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  this  mode  of  vindicating  Mosaism  on  the  point 
in  question.  The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great 
principles.  It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  univer- 
sal love  among  men ;  and  whatever  is  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly  forbidden  and  con- 
demned. Hence,  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard  against  all  slavery  and  slave- 
trading  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated 
this  onlinance:  "He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth 
him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death"  (Rxod.  xxi,  16:  DeuU  xxiv,  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form — man-sfecUingf  seU- 
infff  and  holding — the  penalty  for  either  of  which  was 
death.  The  law  punished  the  stealing  of  mere  property 
by  enforcing  restitution;  in  some  cases  twofold, in  oth- 
ers fivefold  (Exod.  xxii,  14).  When  property  was  sto- 
len the  legal  {lenalty  was  compensation  to  the  person 
injuretl ;  but  when  a  man  was  stolen  no  property  com- 
pensation was  allowed:  death  was  inflicted,  and  the 
guilty  offender  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  trans- 
gression, God  thereby  declaring  the  infinite  dignity  and 
worth  of  man  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  great  fact  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  (Gen.  i,  26-28) — a  high 
distinction,  more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solem- 
nity (v,  1 ;  ix,  6).     Such  was  the  operation  of  this  law, 


and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we  have  not  tberN 
motest  hint  that  the  sale  and  pmchase  of  slaves  enr 
occurred  among  the  Israditea.  The  cities  of  Jndsa 
were  not,  like  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Kaine,idavc-iBar« 
kets,  nor  were  there  found  thiougtioiit  all  its  etna 
either  helots  or  slaves. 

8.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  swifiiiKk, 
even  of  the  modified  kind  described  in  tbe  Old  Tesx^ 
existed  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Tboe 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  after  tbe  return  from 
Babylon  the  system  gradually  lost  grauod  and  disai^ 
peered.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  tbe  Gospel  bb- 
torv  to  indicate  the  existence  of  what  eoitld  vritb  asv 
propriety  be  called  slavery.  It  admits  of  no  doubt* 
however,  that  slavery  of  the  most  obaoxioiB  type  <fid 
prevail  in  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia  Miliar;  and  ii 
has  been  argued  that  since  tbe  apostles  did  ooc  crciy- 
wbere  openly  denounce  it,  therelore  it  cannoit  be  viewed 
as  inconsistent  with  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Gosp^  Bot 
there  is  a  wide,  nnbridged  interval  befe  between  the 
premises  and  the  cmiclusion.  Tbe  whole  spuit  ai^  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  aie  quite  opposed  to  tbe  idea  oC 
the  subjugation  of  one  man  to  the  arfaitrair  wiB  of  an- 
other. The  mutual  love  which  it  enjoins,  the  bcocfacr- 
booil  of  believers  which  it  estaUisbes,  tbe  goMea  ink 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  tbem  do  to  ns,  tbs 
model  of  self-sacrificing  love  exhibited  by  the  faJesHd 
Saviour  himself,  are  all  utteriy  repngnant  to  the  pine- 
tioe  of  stealing  men,  buying  and  selling  tbem,  and  hold- 
ing them  to  enforced  labor;  and  aooordiugly  it  has  ever 
been  found  that  just  in  proportion  to  tbe  footing  wbieb 
the  Gospel  has  obtained  in  any  oonntiy  tbe  syatcia  of 
slavery  has  declined  and  in  the  end  died  oat.  This  nn- 
just  system  has  its  root  in  the  evU  paaaiona  of  dcpnred 
human  nature,  and  in  certain  states  of  societr  it  floor- 
isfaes  i  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  efleeced 
by  the  merciful  religion  of  Jeaoa  gradoally  brings  a 
withering  blight  upon  it  wbicb  ultimately  qaite  de- 
stroys it. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  aposiks 
place  themselves  in  more  direct  and  obvions  oppoettimi 
to  it  while  vbiting  the  cities  and  ooantries  of  heatbea 
nations?  Why  did  they  not  everywhere  denonnee  it 
and  command  the  whole  world  to  lelinquisb  it?  Kmr 
such  questions  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  tbe  whole 
circumstances  of  tbe  case.  Who  were  the  apootfas  ia 
the  estimation  of  mankind  in  that  age?  Tbey  wete 
men  of  no  worldly  influence,  few,  and  poor,  and  despised, 
strangers  wherever  they  appeared;  and  tbe  effect  of 
their  entering  into  a  hand-to-band  fight  with  aav  d 
the  institutions  of  society  would  have  beeo  to  tfarov 
an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  piogress  of 
the  GospeL  This  coursO)  moreover,  wonld  have  mani- 
fested the  folly  of  expecting  to  reap  before  tbe  seed 
was  sown.  First  of  all,  it  was  indispensable  that  men^ 
moral  notions  should  be  rectified;  that  tbe  princi|^s 
of  love  and  universal  brotherhood  should  be  incnlcttcd 
upon  them ;  that  they  should  discover  in  tbe  one  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  for  rich  and  poor,  for  bond  and  free.  ft€ 
men  of  all  colors  and  dimes,  that  God  looked  npoa  them 
all  with  equal  favor;  and  not  until  these  ideas  were 
embraced  by  multitudes,  and,  in  fiict,  peiaMated  tbe 
great  mass  of  society,  wss  it  possible  that  a  s»stem  ao 
rooted  as  slavery  could  be  placked  ap  or  even 
changed. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliveier  and 
of  mankind  gave  for  the  government  of  bis  kingd«« 
were  those  of  unK-ersal  justice  and  benevolence,  and  as 
such  were  subversive  of  everv  sv8t«n  of  tvraiMiT  and 
oppression.  To  suppose,  therefore,  as  ha^  been  cssblv 
asserted,  that  Jesus  or  his  apostles  gave  their  sanctidtt 
to  the  existing  systems  of  slavery  amoqg  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  is  to  dishonor  them.  That  the  rectpraeal 
duties  of  masters  and  savants  (<^Xot)  were  incolcsted 
admits,  indeed,  of  no  donbt  (GoL  iii,  22;  iv,  1 ;  Ht.  ii. 
9 ;  I  Pet.  ii,  18 ;  Ephes.  vi,  &-9).  But  tbe  perfonssnce 
of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  tbe  masteni  snppcwi^ 
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tiiem  to  liave  been  sUive-mBsteTS,  would  hare  been  tan- 
tamount to  the  utter  Bubyersion  of  the  relation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  either  that  '^  servants  under  the  yoke," 
or  the  slaves  of  heathens,  are  exhorted  to  yield  obedi- 
enoe  to  their  masters  (1  Tim.  vi,  1).  But  this  ai^ues 
no  approval  of  the  relation;  for  (1)  Jesus,  in  an  analo- 
gous case,  appeals  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature  as 
superseding  such  temporary  regulations  as  the  **  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts'*  had  rendered  necessary  (see 
IVrigbt  [Rev.  W.],  Slavery  ai  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
[1891],  p.  58);  and  (2)  Paul,  while  counselling  the  du- 
ties of  contentment  and  submission  under  inevitable 
bondage,  inculcates  at  the  same  time  on  the  slave  the 
duty  of  a<lopting  all  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  his 
freiMlom  (1  Cor.  vii,  18-20).  We  are  aware  that  the 
application  of  this  passage  has  been  denied  by  Chrysoe- 
tcnn.  Photius,  Theodoret,  and  Tbeophylact,  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  state  of  slavery  which  Paul  here  rec- 
ommends the  slave  to  fwefer.  But  although  this  in- 
terpretation is  indeed  rendered  admissible  by  the  con- 
text, yet  the  more  received  meaning,  or  that  which 
counaels  freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with 
the  preceding  phrase,  ^  if  thou  mayest  he  made  free^ 
tiae  it  rather,**  and  is,  as  Neander  observes,  "  more  in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free-minded 
I'aur  (Bilroth,  Cc/mmaUary  on  Cormihiantj  in  Bib.  Cab,), 
Besidn,  the  character  of  the  existing  slavery  to  which 
we  now  refer  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  mond  and  humane  principles  of  the  pre- 
cepts c^  Jesus. 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  as  Paul  sent  back  One&- 
imus  to  Philemon,  he  thus  not  only  testified  his  appro- 
bation of  slavery,  but  even  countenanced  the  princi- 
ples of  modem  fugitive-slave  law.  This  is  one  of  the 
weakest  aignments  that  could  well  be  employed.  Did 
Paul  send  back  Onesimua  against  his  will,  bound  band 
and  foot,  and  labelled  as  a  piece  of  property  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  sent  him  as  one  brother  to  another— a  con- 
vert,  like  his  master,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  whole 
epistle  implies  that  Onesimus  returned  with  his  own 
free  consent,  because  persuaded  that  he  would  now  be 
noore  happy  with  Philemon  than  anywhere  else.  What 
countenance  is  there  here  for  a  fugitive -slave  law  to 
enforce  the  restoration  of  runaways?  Can  we  imagine 
that  Paul  would  have  spontaneously  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  such  a  law  when  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  religion  he  had  been  reared  in,  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  that  any  servant  who  had  fled  from  his 
master  should  be  sent  back  to  him  ?  This  would  have 
been  not  only  to  ignore  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
but  even  to  fall  below  the  lower  platform  of  the  pre- 
paratory dispensation.  This  would  have  been  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  foolish  counselloTS  of  Rehoboam,  and 
to  exchange  the  whip  of  Solomon's  gentle  reign  for  the 
scorpion  of  in  tolerable  oppression.  The  return  of  Onesi- 
mus to  Philemon  was  the  return  of  cme  friend  to  another 
with  the  congratulations  of  a  common  friend  who  was 
unspeakably  dear  to  both.  Slaveiy  finds  no  support  at 
all  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  attempt  to  deduce  its 
principles  from  Scripture  does  the  utmost  dishonor  to 
the  benign  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  GospeL 

IV.  LiUrature, — ^A  calm  and  complete  view  of  He- 
brew servitode  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise 
of  Mielxiner,  Die  VerkJUtmue  der  SkUxven  bei  den  aiten 
Hebraeniy  naeh  biUimAen  und  talmudiachen  QuUm  dor- 
ffetleUt  (Copenhag.  and  Leips.  1859),  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Schmidt  in  the  (Gettysburg)  Evangelical 
Review,  Jan.  1862,  p.  31 1-855.  Older  treatises  are  those 
of  Abichty  De  Servii  Hebr,  (Lips.  1704) ;  Mieg,  Consti- 
tuHonet  Servi  fleb,  ex  Script,  et  Rabbin,  (Herb.  1785). 
See  also  Barnes,  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery  ( Phila. 
1846);  Raphall,  Bible  View  of  Slavery  (N.Y.  1861); 
Jour,  Sac  IM,  Oct.  1859 ;  Jan.  1860 ;  New-EwfUmder, 
May,  I860 ;  A  mer.  TheoL  Rev.  April,  1861 ;  A  mer,  Pretb. 
Rev,  July,  1861 ;  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  Jan.  and  July,  1862; 
Kow,  Bampton  Leciuret  for  1878,  p.  147.  Comp.  the  nu- 
merous earlier  controversial  articles  cited  by  Poole,  In- 


dex, 8.  V.    See  also  the  two  articles  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

SLAVERY,  MoDBKN.  Ancient  slavery,  especially 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  became  a  system  of  ex- 
treme cruelty.  Christianity,  though  it  did  not  do  away 
with  slaver>',  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave.    See  Slavery,  Rklation  or,  to  Christianity. 

1.  In  Asia  and  Europe, — Justinian  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  eventual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  Church 
excommunicated  slave-owners  who  put  their  slaves  to 
death  without  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  i^in  increased,  multitudes  being  brought 
by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  in  the  countries  which 
had  been  provinces  of  the  empire  slavery  continued  long 
after  the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  eventually 
merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom, 
which  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  contact  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism during  the  Crusades  gave  a  new  impulse  to  slav- 
ery, neither  party  having  scruples  about  the  enslaving 
of  those  belonging  to  the  other.  From  the  10th  to 
the  14th  century  there  grew  up  a  considerable  slave- 
trade,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre.  The  great  com- 
mercial republics  of  Italy  engaged  laigely  in  slave- 
trading,  the  Venetians  even  selling  Christians  to  Mos- 
lems. Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence,  the  slaves  be> 
ing,  however,  mostly  Modems  and  other  unransomed 
prisoners  of  war.  Under  the  Saxons,  the  slave-trade 
flourished  in  England,  Bristol  being  the  chief  market, 
whence  many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  But  in 
England  slavery  was  never  verj'  popular,  and  the  Irish 
early  emancipated  their  bondmen.  Slavery  still  exists 
in  most  Mohammedan  countries,  but  in  a  ver}'  mild 
form.  It  being  a  political  rather  than  a  social  institu- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  the  slave  not  only  to  obtein  lib- 
erty, but  also  to  secure  the  highest  social  position.  For 
a  long  time  the  Algerine  corsairs  took  large  numbers  of 
captives  from  among  the  Christian  nations  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Ireland,  seiz- 
ing people  whom  they  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  made  frequent  wan  on  the  Barbary  states, 
and  the  United  Sutes  also  resorted  to  force  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  commerce  of  its  citizens.  The  ftuccess- 
ful  bombardment  of  Algien  in  1816  by  an  English  fleet 
commanded  by  lord  Exmouth  put  an  end  to  white  slav- 
erv  in  Barbarv. 

2.  Negro  Slavery. — The  slave-trade  in  negroes  existed 
three  thousand  years  ago,  at  least,  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans brought  numbers  of  black  slaves  from  Ontral  and 
Southeni  Africa.  The  Venetians,  no  doubt,  distributed 
some  negro  slaves  over  the  various  European  nations 
which  they  visited.  Black  slaves  have  been  found  in 
Mohammedan  countries  since  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
but  they  have  often  risen  very  high,  both  in  the  sute 
and  in  the  household.  The  negro  formerly  was  sold, 
not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Greek  or  Arab.  The  initiative  in  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
1444  formed  a  company  at  Lagos,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  organized  expressly  for  the  trade  in 
men.  In  1445  four  negroes  were  token  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  rather  accidentally  than  of  set  purpose  to 
make  them  slaves.  The  trade  quickly  increased,  and 
another  factory  was  esublished  in  one  of  the  Anguin 
islands,  which  sent  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  black 
slaves  to  Portogal  every  year.  The  discovery  of  Amen> 
ica  (1492)  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade,  which  had 
declinetl  fully  one  half.  The  Spanianls,  finding  the 
Indians  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of  them,  soon 
began  to  import  necroes  into  the  New  World,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  priest  Las  Casas  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  lesders  on  the  plea  of  preventing  the 
extinction  of  the  natives.  The  trade,  under  the  stimu- 
lus afforded  by  the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased, 
and  was  engaged  in  bj'  the  English,  who  had  already 
brought  negroes  into  their  own  country  and  sold  them 
as  early  as  1558.    In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  four  com* 
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panies  were  formed  for  carrying  on  the  traffic,  which 
furnished  negroes  to  America.  In  1718  the  privilege 
of  supplying  negroes  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was  se- 
cured by  the  English  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  144,000  were  to  be  landed.  Other  European  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  commerce,  and  the  first  slaves 
brought  to  the  old  territory  of  the  United  States  were 
sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed  twenty  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1620.  The  Continental  Congress^ 
in  1776,  resolved  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  import- 
ed ;  but  when  the  American  Constitution  was  formed,  in 
1788,  Congress  was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
traffic  until  1808,  at  which  time  it  was  abolished.  In 
1820  it  was  declared  to  be  piracy.  The  State  of  Georgia 
prohibited  the  traffic  in  1798.  In  England,  as  early  as 
1702,  chief-justice  Holt  ruled  that  '*as  soon  as  a  negro 
comes  into  England  he  is  free :  one  may  be  a  villein  in 
England,  but  not  a  slave ;"  and  later,  **•  In  England  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price.**  In  1772 
lord  Mansfield  decided,  in  the  case  of  Sharp  r«.  Somerset 
[see  Sharp,  6RA!tviLLE],  that  a  slave  could  not  by  force 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  legisla- 
tive action  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
in  1798,  when  the  Commons  passed  an  act  for  its  gradual 
abolition,  which  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1806 
abolition  was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1807.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
on  March  25,  and  made  all  slave-trading  iUegal  after 
Jan.  1,  1808.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese flags.  The  ships  were  more  crowded  than  ever, 
through  fear  of  capture;  and  the  negroes  were  often 
thrown  overboard  when  the  vessel  was  pursued.  In 
1811  an  act  of  Parliament  made  the  trade  felony,  pun- 
ishable with  fourteen  years'  transportation,  or  from  three 
to  five  years*  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  An  act 
of  1824  declared  it  piracy,  and  as  such  a  capital  crime 
if  committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  the 
statute  of  1837  left  it  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  In  the  course  of  time  the  slave-trade  was  abol- 
ished by  Venezuela,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayree,  Sweden,  I>en- 
mark,  Holland,  and  France.  The  accession  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  to  the  principle  of  abolition  was  obtained  by 
the  treaties  of  1816  and  1817;  and  by  a  convention  con- 
cluded with  Brazil  in  1826  it  was  declared  piratical  for 
the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  after  1880,  By  treaties  with  different  countries 
various  steps  have  been  taken  for  its  suppression,  which 
have  resulted  in  its  almost  entire  extinction. 

Having  secured  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
philanthropists  turned  their  attention  to  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  emancipation  of  the  slave  himself.  After  con- 
siderable agitation,  an  emancipation  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  obtained  the  roy- 
al sanction  Aug.  28,  1888.  Slaver}'  was  to  cease  Aug. 
1,  1834,  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  of 
time  to  be  apprenticed  laborezs  to  their  former  owners. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  the  complete  disfranchisement 
took  place  in  1888.  The  slave-owners  were  indemnified 
in  the  sum  of  £20,000,000.  The  French  emancipated 
their  negroes  in  1848,  as  did  most  of  the  new  republics 
of  South  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  while 
the  Dutch  slaves  received  their  freedom  in  18^.  In 
Hayti  slavery  ceased  in  1791,  its  abolition  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  insurrection  of  that  year.  In  Brazil  a  law  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1871. 
A  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar  secures  in  promise  the  speedy  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
In  the  United  States  the  feeling  was  generally  averse 
to  slavery  at  the  time  of  their  founding,  and  in  some  of 
the  Southern  states  that  feeling  was  stronger  than  in 
most  of  the  Northern.  Vermont  abolished  slaverv  in 
1777,  before  she  joined  the  Union ;  Pennsylvania,  in 
1780,  provided  for  general  emancipation.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  abolition  of  slavery  was  provided  for  by  the 


I  constitution  of  1780.    Bbode  laUnd  gradoaBj 
pated  her  slaves,  and  had  but  fire  left  in  1840;  Nev 


York  adopted  a  gradual  emandpation  act  in  1799,  sad 
in  1817  passed  another  act  declaring  all  her  ^ves  fm 
on  July  4,  1827.  New  Jersey  puisued  the  same  comut 
in  1804.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  oocton  mai 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  noade  davenr  Toy  prof- 
itable, and  probabfy  prevented  volontary  emandpgioB 
by  the  Southern  sutea*  In  1820,  when  Miasaiiri  wa 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  dave  8tate«  tbe  "Miannri 
Compromise"  was  entered  into,  by  which  daveiT  wai 
legalized  to  the  south,  but  prohibited  to  tlie  noith,  (^ 
86^  80'  N.  lat.  The  South  obuined  in  eotnpeBHtaaa 
an  amendment  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  waaking  iz 
penal  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  or  aid  in  Uiei 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  l',  1831,  William  Liojd 
began  to  oppose  slaveiy  in  Tke  lAberatoTj  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1832,  the  first  emancipation  society  was  formed,  on  the 
basis  that  '*  slaveholding  is  a  sin  against  God  ami  a 
crime  against  humanity ;  that  immediate 
was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty  of  • 
ter."  This  society  was  oiganized  in  BoetoD,  by  twcht 
men,  with  Arnold  BufTum  as  president.  Yety  aooo  xte 
results  of  their  efforts  were  manifest  in  the  religiooa  secu 
and  parties.  In  1840  some  of  its  members  seceded  aad 
formed  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Antislaveiy  Sodctj/ 
and  the  same  year  the  **  Liberty  party"  waa  osiganised, 
which  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the  "  Free-aoil  partr"  is 
1848.  This  party  was  in  tnm  absorbed  by  tbe  Repofafi- 
can  party,  which  in  1860  elected  Abraham  linoobi  psm* 
dent  The  **  American  Abolition  Society"  waa  fanned 
in  Boston  in  1855,  to  advocate  the  view  that  tbe  na- 
tional government  had  the  constitutional  rig^bt  to  abnl- 
ish  slavery  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  In  1859  ihe 
"Church  Antislavery  Society"  waa  ocgamzed  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  ministers  and  people  that  alaver 
was  a  sin.  In  the  same  year  an  attempt  waa  made  \n 
John  Brown  and  his  followers  to  subvert  alavenry  bat  it 
was  defeated.  The  secession  of  the  states  forming  tbe 
Confederate  States  (1861)  wholly  changed  tbe  lelatipa 
of  the  government  towards  slaverr.  War  aoosi  fe^ 
lowed,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Mr. 
of  his  purpose  to  abide  faithfully  by  all 
compromises  relating  to  slavery.  In  May,  ld61,  majar- 
general  Butler,  of  the  department  of  EMtem  Iflrginia, 
declared  all  slaves  who  had  been  employed  for  mil- 
itary  purposes  of  the  ocmfederacy  to  be  onnrrabaiul  c«f 
war.  The  president  recommended,  March  2, 1862,  tKia 
Congress  adopt  a  resolution  '*that  the  United  States^  ia 
order  to  co-operate  with  any  state  wbi(^  may  adopt 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  state  pecaa- 
iary  aid,  to  l>e  used  by  such  state  in  its  diacictioat  u» 
compensate  it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system.**  The  reacdatioa 
was  adopted,  but  produced  no  eflect.  Mr.  linooln  is- 
sued a  proclamation  oh  Sept.  22, 1862,  dedaiing  bis  ia- 
tentum  to  announce  that  on  Jan.  1, 1863^  all  persona  bdd 
by  any  state,  or  part  of  a  state,  which  shoald  tben  be 
in  rebellion,  should  be  free.  The  final  prodamacioa  of 
freedom  was  issued  Jan.  1,  1863.  On  June  9,  186S. 
Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  ^from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  w^€ 
involuntar}'  servitude  in  any  of  the  territories  oow  ex- 
isting," etc.  On  June  28,  1*864,  all  lawa  for  tbe  rvadi- 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  were  repealed. 
On  Jan.  81, 1865,  the  vote  was  taken  submitting  to  the 
several  states  for  ratification  the  13tb  amendnieot  to 
the  Constitution:  ^Neither  slavery  nor  inrolimtary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  wboeof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  ahall  exiic 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  This  amendment  was  appro%-ed  by  cam^ 
ty- seven  of  the  states,  and  consequently  adopted.  Th« 
14th  amendment,  adopted  in  1867-68,  absoltttely  iorbade 
compensation  for  loss  of  slaves  being  made  eithBr  by  tbe 
United  States  or  by  any  state. 
8,  In  Egifpt  and  Afnecu-^Skv^y  has  existed  la 
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Eg3rpt  thWnigh  all  its  known  history.  In  modern  slav- 
eiy  there  has  not  been  verr  great  severity,  the  male 
Uack  slave  being  treated  with  more  consideratioo  than 
the  free  servant.  He  leads  a  life  well  suited  to  his  lazy 
disposition,  and  if  discontented  with  his  situation,  can 
esidly  compel  his  master  to  sell  him.  The  female  slaves 
are  generally  negroes,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  or  (Sreeks. 
Tb^  occupy  ail  positions  from  that  of  the  lowest  menial 
to  the  favorite  companion,  and  even  wife,  of  the  master 
(Lane,  Mcmner*  and  Customg  of  Modem  EgyfOians,  i, 
275  sq.)>  Slavery  has  been  nominally  abolished  in 
Egypt,  although  it  still  exists  to  a  large  degree  in  Nu- 
bia and  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  the 
dave-traffic  is  still  carried  on  with  much  severity,  prin- 
cipally by  Arab  traders.  See  Ckambnt^t  Encydop.  s.  v. ; 
Johnmm^M  Cychp,  s.  v.     Fur  literature,  see  AppkUmt* 

SLAVERY,  Belation  of,  to  Christianity.  This 
topic  has  neceasarily  been  touched  upon  in  the  preced- 
ing articles,  but  its  importance  justifies  a  fuller  consid- 
eration separately.  (In  doing  this  we  avail  ourselves 
in  part  of  the  treatment  in  Herzf>g's  Real-Eneykhp,^ 

The  New  Test,  teaches  that  salvation  is  the  common 
privilege  of  all  mankind,  and  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  benedts  it  confers  (Tit.  ii,  11;  1 
Tim.  ii,  4).  This  principle  alone  would,  of  necessity, 
determine  the  Christian  view  of  slavery  and  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  that  state  (Gal.  iii,  28;  CoL  iii,  11). 
Christianity,  moreover,  does  not  deal  with  nations  and 
masses  of  people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  it  sever- 
ally invites,  exhorts,  and  receives  into  its  communion. 
It  sets  forth  faith  as  an  inward  liberating  life-principle 
(John  viii,  36),  through  which  the  individual  lays  hold 
on  Christ  and  becomes  united  with  him.  This  in- 
volves a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  inner  fnan, 
which  the  heathen  nations  never  apprehended,  and 
which  were  veiled  from  sight  even  in  the  Old  Test., 
though  clearly  stated  in  the  New  (Gal.  ii,  19-21 ;  Acts 
ii,  41 ;  xiii,  46),  and  which  in  their  progress  and  com- 
plete realization  under  Protestantism  must  ultimately 
bring  abcuit  the  utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the 
earth.  Christ  postulated  the  law  of  Uberty,  and  made 
freedom  the  privilege  of  believers  (John  viii,  32;  James 
i,  25;  ii,  12;  Rom.  viii,  2),  thereby  accomplishing  the 
predictiuns  of  the  Old  Covenant  (corap.  Luke  iv,  18-21 
with  laa.  Ixi,  1  sq. ) ;  and,  though  the  proclamation  of 
liberty  b\'  the  apostles  had  primary  reference  to  the 
inward  states  of  the  soul  (1  Cor.  vii,  28 ;  Gal.  v,  1 ;  1 
Pet.  ii,  16;  comp.  GaL  ii,  4,  5,  13;  2  Pet.  ii,  19),  it  nec- 
eswrily  led  to  the  great  principle  that  with  Christ  lib- 
erty in  general  had  come  to  man  (see  Luke  i,  79 ;  2 
Ov.  iii,  17).  They  taught  that  while  freedom  begins 
in  the  religions  consciousness,  it  is  not  restricted  to  that 
field,  but  involves  consequences  in  other  departments 
of  human  life  as  well,  even  as  the  saving  of  the  soul  in- 
volves that  of  the  body  likewise  (Rom.  viii,  23) ;  and 
that  the  Christian  is  a  freeman,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  which  God  sheds  abroad  in  the  earth  (1  Cor. 
iii,  21-23).  The  realization  of  that  ideal,  however,  was 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  progressive  Christianity,  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  and  in  influence  over  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world;  and  they  consequently  discoun- 
tenanced all  tendency  to  rebellion  against  the  properly 
oonstiuit«d  and  existing  authorities  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  xiii,  1  sq.  that  a 
disposition  to  refuse  obedience  to  governments  existed 
to  some  extent  in  apostolic  times,  and,  from  the  case 
of  Onesimus.  that  bondmen  sometimes  broke  away  from 
their  masters'  rule.  In  the  latter  instance  Paul  suc- 
eeed^l  in  effecting  the  voluntary  return  of  the  fugitive 
Christian  slave  by  imparting  to  him  a  deeper  and  more 
afrrecC  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Christian- 
ity (Philem.  10-16).  A  similar  principle  is  embodied 
in  the  important  passage  1  Cor.  vii,  21 :  existing  oon- 
ditiona,  however  advene  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
are  not  to  be  subverted  by  outward  force,  but  are  to 
be  displaced  by  new  conditions  whose  root  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  Christian  freedom  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  As  a  rule,  converts  to  Christianity  are  exhort- 
ed to  continue  in  the  station  and  condition  of  life  to 
which  the  I'rovidence  of  God  has  assigned  them.  The 
argument  by  which  that  rule  is  enforceil,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  a  time  of  distress  in  which  it  becomes  prudent 
for  the  unmarried  to  retain  their  virgin  sute  and  the 
slave  to  remain  contentedly  in  his  bondage,  indicates 
its  primary  reference  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  of 
that  day;  but  the  further  considers t ions  adduced,  that 
the  time  is  short,  the  work  to  be  done  is  all-important, 
and  the  grand  catastrophe  through  which  the  world's 
conditions  shall  be  changed  is  drawing  near,  have  uni- 
versal force,  and  adapt  the  nile  to  the  conditions  of  all 
Christians.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  apostle 
does  not  strike  at  the  right  to  liberty  and  personal  in- 
dependence in  these  instructions.  1  Cor.  vii,  28  asserts 
that  right  most  forcibly,  and  shows  that  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord  involves  a  setting-aside  of  all  human 
bondage.  A  denial  of  that  right  would  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  his  own  claim  to  freedom  (1  Cor.  ix,  1), 
and  with  his  fundamental  statement  thafin  Christ  all' 
things  shsll  become  new  (2  Cor.  v,  17). 

From  the  opposite  point  of  view,  Christianity  is  seen 
to  be  equally  opposed  to  slaver}'.  Masters  are  to  treat 
their  slaves  kindly,  and  as  brothers  (Eph.  vi,  9 ;  CoL  iv, 
1 ;  Philem.  16).  In  practice,  the  early  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  others:  witness  the 
action  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century  in  pur- 
chasing a  number  of  British  captives  and  returning 
them  in  freedom  to  their  native  land,  that  they,  aid- 
ed by  the  monk  Augustine,  might  carry  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  to  their  countrymen.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists in  a  Christian  land  in  any  pronounced  form,  it  is 
because  Christianity  itself  has  remained  in  a  low  state 
of  development — as,  for  instance,  in  Russia — or  because 
it  has  relapsed  into  such  a  state,  as  was  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  fundamental  nat- 
ure, Christianity  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  enslaving  of  individual  men,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  exercise  of  absolutism  and  despotism 
in  the  government  of  states,  on  the  other. 

The  extirpation  of  slavery  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  Protestantism.  It  is  among  Evangeli- 
cal Christians  alone  that  the  evils  of  slavery  have  ar- 
rested attention,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  their  influ- 
ence that  its  swav  has  been  contested.  The  attitude 
of  the  Papal  Church  has  been  that  of  indifference  or 
of  iro  potency.  The  first  place  among  the  opponents 
of  human  slaver}'  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  whose  West- 
Indian  colonies  and  naval  supremacy  compelled  a  rec- 
ognition of  responsibility  in  the  matter;  but  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  ruling  in  Protestant  lands  will  allow  none 
of  the  nations  which  they  shelter  to  rest  until  the  last 
vestige  of  human  slavery  is  wiped  fh>m  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  earliest  endeavors  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
date  back  to  A.D.  1270,  when  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  formed  to  punish  the  pirates  of 
the  Barbary  states.  The  object  was  to  compel  the  lib- 
eration and  subsequent  immunity  fn>m  slavery  of  white 
persons.  Philip  the  Bold  attacked  Tunis  with  this  in- 
tention, and  England  repeated  the  attack  in  1389,  in 
each  instance  compelling  the  liberation  of  all  Christian 
slaves;  but  the  states  of  Oran,  Algiers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
nevertheless,  devoted  themselves,  from  the  close  of  the 
15th  centur}',  to  piracy  as  their  leading  industry.  Re- 
peated inflictions  of  punishment  were  received  by  them 
at  the  hands  of  England,  France,  and  America;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  exact  tribute  and  ran- 
som from  the  subjects  of  those  powers.  The  first  ef- 
fectual hindrance  to  this  business  was  realized  in  the 
present  century  through  the  conquest  and  colonization 
of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

The  idea  of  breaking  up  the  trade  in  negro  slaves  is 
of  much  more  recent  birth.    The  Pennsylvania  Quak- 
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ere  paned  resolutions  against  slayery  in  1696.  and  re- 
peatedly afterwards,  and  enforced  them  practically  since 
1727.  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  were  especially 
active  in  this  movement.  The  earliest  authors  who 
wrote  against  slavery  were  William  Burlin  (1718)  and 
afterwards  Thomas  Uiy.  John  Woolman  became  prom- 
inent in  this  workf  as  did  his  friend  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  was  connected  with  John  Wesley,  Geoige  White- 
field,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  In  1751  the 
Quakers  gave  up  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them- 
selves, which  led  Sidmouth,  Wellesley,  and  others  to 
advocate  in  Parliament  the  abrogation  of  trade  in  ne- 
groes generally.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Granville  Sharp  that  the  principle  was  estab- 
lished, in  1772,  that  *'a  slave  who  treads  on  English 
soil  is  free."  Public  opinion  was  now  with  him,  and 
Sharp  proceeded  to  demand  the  closing  of  the  ^ve- 
trade,  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  aU  the  colo- 
nies of  England.  Clarkson's  prize-essay  on  the  ques- 
tion **l8  it  right  to  make  slaves  against  their  will?"  ap- 
peared in  1785.  Wilberforoe,  Pitt,  and  Fox  were  gain- 
ed over  to  the  cause  of  abolition  soon  afterwards ;  and 
in  1788  a  petition  by  the  first  of  these  men  led  to  an  of- 
ficial inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  and  its  consequences 
by  a  commission  raised  by  the  privy-counciL  Facts 
were  accumulated  which  caused  the  passage  of  the 
first  bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade  in  1789. 
The  Commons  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  1792  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes ;  and  in  1807 
the  definitive  *' Abolition  Act  of  Slavery**  became  a  law. 
In  1811  conscious  participation  in  the  slave-trade  was 
made  a  penal  offence,  to  be  punished  with  banishment, 
or  hard  labor  for  fourteen  years;  and  in  1827  Canning's 
resolution,  which  declares  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy, 
was  adopted.  Treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  traf- 
fic were  entered  into  at  various  times  with  other  na- 
tions; expeditions  were  repeatedly  sent  into  the  heart 
of  the  African  continent  charged  to  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  native  kings  in  the 
work  of  stopping  the  supply  of  slaves ;  and  fleets  were 
sent  out  and  kept  on  the  African  coast,  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  prevent  their  exportation.  Negroee  rescued 
from  their  captors  were  sent  to  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  have  made  most  rapid  progress  in 
civilization  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching. 
Denmark  and  France  were  equally  prompt  in  their  ac- 
tion. The  former  in  1798  restricted  the  slave-trade  in 
its  West^Indian  colonies,  and  in  1804  fortude  it  entire- 
ly ;  and  the  latter  liberated  all  slaves  within  its  ooloni- 
lU  territories  by  act  of  the  National  Convention, 

The  earliest  negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Portuguese,  though  Spanish  historians 
claim  the  unenviable  distinction  for  their  own  nation ; 
and  these  nations  likewise  introduced  them  into  Amer- 
ica. The  first  slaves  found  in  an  English  colony  were 
obtained  by  Virginia  from  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1620. 
The  Puritans  in  the  Northern  colonies  enslaved  the 
native  Indians  at  first,  and  displayed  no  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  negro  slavery,  though  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  the  conditions  of  their  life  prevented  any  con- 
siderable employment  of  such  bondmen.  In  the  South, 
James  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Geo^a, 
interdicted  the  holding  of  slaves;  but  when,  in  1752, 
Geoigia  became  a  royal  colony,  its  uihabitants  were 
freed  from  all  restrictions  of  this  kind,  and  slave-hold- 
ing became  generaL  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
1790,  the  census  reported  657,527  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  40,870  were  in  the  North ;  but  in  the 
latter  section  interest  combined  with  a  growing  moral 
sentiment  to  excite  hostility  against  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  or  the  permanent  retention  of 
slavery  as  an  institution.  The  situation  of  the  South- 
em  Sutes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  favorable  to 
the  development  of  slavery.  The  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co and  cotton,  the  great  staples  of  that  section,  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  slaves. 
Gradually  the  dislike  of  slavery  felt  by  the  more  intel- 


ligent of  the  eariy  Soatbeni  atatcaowm  and  Utigiiaai 
died  out,  and  a  sentiment  fisronble  to  its  exiateues 
arose;  and  the  reaction  was  carried  so  far  that  the  psl- 
pita  devoted  their  powen  to  the  demonatnidae  of  a 
divine  origin  and  a  divine  character  for  aUverr.  Hie 
slave-trade  had,  however,  come  to  a  ckiee  by  ba  d 
Congieas  on  Jan.  1,  l808>-the  paasing  of  the  mcaBBie 
preceding  that  of  the  British  Partiameot  by  sercD  dar^ 
But  the  inter -state  trade  in  staves  contiiiaed.  1^ 
breeding  of  negroes  for  the  slave -markiei  became  a 
regular  business,  whoae  proportions  enlaifced  with  the 
extension  of  the  slave-using  territory.  The  pofitksl 
measures  of  the  Southern  States  were  wboUv  dtm^osd 
to  promote  the  interests  and  the  extension  of  abvar, 
culminating  in  the  Fugitive -slave  Law  of  1830,  by 
which  any  slaveowner  was  authorized  to  fdknr  an  e»> 
caped  slave  into  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  oompei  the 
assistance  of  citizens  for  the  recovery  of  the  hoadwan 
The  operation  of  this  law  outraged  the  oMMnal  wiiwt  of 
the  world,  and  led  to  the  initaatioD  of  antialavvry  c&cta 
by  which  the  sentiment  of  the /res  sta^ot  was  tbor> 
oughly  revolutionized.  In  these  agitationa  the  names 
of  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  othen  became 
inent  as  the  leaden  of  the  abolition  moveaaenu 
realized  its  object  when,  on  Jan.  1,  1863,  the 
cipation  of  slaves  went  into  effect  wherever  the  antbof- 
ity  of  the  United  States  was  recognised.  The  unuf 
of  the  Northern  arms  soon  made  that  prodaaiatMMi  nai- 
versally  prevalenL 

The  relation  of  the  chnrcbes  to  the  qneatioii  of  sbv- 
ery  involved  grave  inconsistendes  of  practice,  mmamg 
Evangelicals,  at  least  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Pvei- 
estant  Episcopal  churches  never  expreaacd  an  anthari- 
tative  condemnation  of  slavery,  and  in  the  war  liar  the 
Union  the  in6aenoe  of  the  Papal  Cbnrdi  was  emphati- 
cally favorable  to  the  South  $  but  other  churdses  wes 
opposed  in  principle  to  slavery,  while  they  tolciaied  it 
in  practice,  and  tried  hard  to  peisnade  themsdves  thai 
slavery  is  righL  The  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Chnrdi  was 
set  right  by  the  separation  of  1844 ;  the  Preabyierian 
Church  by  the  New-echool  Assembly's  dedaration  of 
1857,  and  by  the  separation,  consequent  on  the  ww.  ia 
1861.  In  each  denomination  of  Protestanta^exoepi  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  remarkable  fitct  came  ta 
pass  that  the  churches  in  alave- holding  ooromonhiti 
became  the  defenders,  while  those  in  free  territofy  be- 
came the  determined  opponents,  of  slavery.  The  pmg^ 
less  of  events  has,  however,  wrought  a  great  dmnge  of 
opinion  among  the  more  infloential  classts  of  the  Sootk 
The  extinction  of  alavery  in  the  United  States  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  fact  whoae  influence  over  the  ideas  of  the 
people  cannot  be  resisted.  For  the  attitude  of  each 
particular  Church  towards  this  aobject,  see  the  aitides 
devoted  to  the  several  denominations^ 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  relation  of  alavery  to  Chri»> 
tianity  appean  in  connection  with  the  p>— *H»g  d 
Christian  missions  in  the  interior  of  AfiricSy  as  one  cf 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  explorationa  of  Livii^ 
stone,  Stanley,  and  othen.  The  Christian  ooimDuiicies 
of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  afford  oppoftuuity  far  mi 
invasion  of  African  heathendom  from  the  west,  wbiek 
is  expected  to  be  made  sooner  or  later.  The  day  is  c^ 
idently  near  when  the  superior  might  of  ChriatiaB  pna- 
ciples  shall  control  the  world,  to  the  exdiaioD  of  aU 
trade  in  human  flesh ,  when  it  shall  be  impreased  m 
the  entire  human  family  that  to  eveiy  individoal  maa 
belongs  the  right  "  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pwaait  <tf 
happiness." 

See  HUne,  VoOst,  DarateJUng  aUer  FiMwnrfiii .  d  AV 
geraklavenhimdeU  (Gott.  1820);  Wadatrom,  Obm«^ 
tioM  of  the  Siave-4rade;  CUrlooo,  liitL  of  tke  Abt^ 
turn  of  the  Slave^ade;  Burkhardt,  Ertu^eL  Munm  as- 
ter d.  Neifem  in  West^A/rika  (Bielefekl,  1859)  ;  Wihaa, 
Rite  and  Fail  of  the  Stave  Power  m  A  Mer-im ,-  Gieefey, 
The  A  merican  Cot^fiUsl  (Hartford,  1866). 

Slavea  in  ths  Early  Christiam  Church  kbocei 
under  several  disabilitiea  as  regarded  their  Choich  ■»> 
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lations  and  privileg«8.  This  did  not  arise  from  any 
hostility  cnt  desire  to  oppress  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
biit  rather  from  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  legal 
righta  of  the  master.  1.  They  were  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  ordination,  for  the  reason  that,  being  orig- 
inally tied  by  birth  or  purchase  to  their  patron's  or 
master's  service,  they  could  not  be  legally  ordained ; 
the  service  of  the  Church  being  incompatible  with 
their  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be  defrauded 
of  his  right  under  pretence  of  ordination.  If,  however, 
a  slave  was  found  worthy,  and  his  master  gave  con- 
tent, then  he  might  be  ordained.  2.  If  the  master  of 
a  slave  was  a  Christian,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
life  mod  conversation  of  the  slave  was  required  before 
the  latter  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  bap- 
tism«  The  design  of  this  course  was  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  the  master,  and  prevent  the  over-hasty  ad- 
mtssion  of  unfit  persons.  8.  The  slave  could  not  mar> 
ry  without  his  master's  consent,  being  looked  upon 
in  this  respect  as  a  child;  nor  could  he  enter  a  mon- 
astery without  this  permission,  because  this  would  de- 
prive his  master  of  his  legal  right  of  service.  4.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  also  denied  them  if  it  would 
excuse  them  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station. 
If  they  fled  to  a  church,  they  might  be  reclaimed  and 
brought  out  immediately.  Other  facts  relating  to 
slaves  may  not  be  uninteresting :  e.  g.  exception  was 
made  in  their  favor  so  that  the  jndge  might  on  Sun- 
day go  through  the  civil  process  of  law  necessaty  for 
their  emancipation.  It  was  thought  a  highly  proper 
and  commendatory  act  to  celebrate  Easter  by  grant- 
ing freedom  to  slaves.  Further,  if  the  slave  of  an 
apostate  or  a  heretic  fled  from  his  master  and  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  he  was  not  only  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  to  have  his  manumission  or  freedom  grant- 
ed him  likewise.    See  Bingham,  Chritt.  Antiq, 

Slavic  Mythology.  This  term  may  cover  the 
religions  of  the  early  Poles,  Russians,  Wends,  Bohe- 
mians, Moravians,  Servians,  Masnri,  and  Silesians.  The 
teaching  of  these  systems  is  based  on  the  idea  of  dual 
principles,  a  race  of  good  and  another  of  evil  deities, 
with  whom  are  associated  numerous  inferior  gods.  The 
principal  divinities  may  be  connected  with  a  tree  whose 
root  is  God — called  Bog  or  Swantewit.  All  the  subor- 
dinate gods  are  in  pairs,  as  Belbog  and  Cxemebogf  good 
and  erii,  and  Razi  and  Zimitra,  countellora  and  maffi" 
ciutu,  as  follows : 


Swantewit,  Triglai;  or  BogsKSod. 


I 
Belhog 


Czemebog 


Rfideeaft 
(ZimUra) 


I 


Raslvia  Flfns  Hela 

(Bail)         (Zirnltra)       i 

I  I  Mita 

Prove  Podssra  (RazI) 

Hierowit  SlebOff  SlevaZilsbog 

I I 


Nemisa 
(Zirnltra) 


t  I  Bemtnk     Oasto 

Gilbog  Jntrbog    Rnglewit  Kiirewit     (Raxi)       (Rasi) 


I 
Ferknn 


Swalztlz       Siska  Gndll 


.<i> 


Marowit 


This  plan  aaanmes  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  Sl»- 
vnnic  religions  was  at  Aroona,  since  Swantewit  was 
there  only  venerated  as  the  supreme  divinity;  at  Kief 
and  Romowa  the  ligbtning-darting  Perun,  or  Perkun, 
stood  first,  and  at  Rhetra  RadegoMt ;  but  Swantewit 
was  at  all  events  the  chief  deity  worshipped  among  all 
the  Western  Slavs,  and  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
chief  gods  among  the  Eastern  fflavs  as  welL  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles  residing  nearest  to  Kief  or  Novo- 
gofod  distinguished  the  gods  into- four  classes,  which 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  whose  respective  mem- 
bers were  similarly  various  in  their  natures.  There 
were,  for  instance,  gods  of  men  and  of  beasts.    In  the 


former  class  were  found  gods  of  love  and  of  pain ;  in 
the  latter,  gods  of  growth  and  of  destruction.  The 
other  classes  were  that  of  the  nation  and  that  of  inan- 
imate nature — the  one  including  gods  of  war  and  of 
peace;  the  other,  gods  of  the  land  and  of  the  water,  of 
the  house  and  of  the  field.  To  these  deities  of  the  gen- 
eral populace  must  be  added  innumerable  private  and 
local  gods,  especially  among  the  Poles,  each  tribe,  town, 
or  institution  having  its  own  patron  divinity,  and  each 
one  regarding  its  own  god  as  superior  to  others  of  his 
class.  The  most  insignificant  duties,  such  as  the  light- 
ing of  lamps,  the  cutting  of  bread,  the  tapping  of  a  fresh 
barrel,  etc,  were  under  the  giddance  of  the  gods.  A 
numerous  priesthood  conducted  the  religious  rites, 
which  generally  took  place  in  front  of  the  temples, 
and  sometimes  involved  bloody  sacrifices  of  human  be- 
ings. Princes  were  accustomed  to  devote  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  way,  though  the  interested  priests  would 
sometimes  spare  the  latter  for  a  life  of  servitude ;  and 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  material 
of  every  kind  and  in  lavish  quantity  to  the  support  of 
their  religion.  Such  contributions  afforded  the  sup- 
port by  which  the  priestly  class  was  sustained.  The 
temples  wero  rude  structures  of  logs  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  hanging  doths.  The  devastating  cam- 
paigns of  Henry  the  Lion  destroyed  the  temples  of  * 
the  western  Slavonian  tribes  and  brought  the  preva- 
lent paganism  to  an  end,  though  certain  superstitious 
customs  have  been  preserved  in  the  regions  of  their 
former  occupancy  to  this  day. — Vollmer,  W6rterb,  d. 
MythoL  s.  V. 

Slavonlana  is  the  general  designation  of  a  race 
of  great  antiquity,  who  were  found  on  the  Don  among 
the  Goths,  and  afterwards  on  the  DaiJube  among  the 
Huns  and  the  Bulgarians.  Their  ancient  religion  was 
a  system  of  unmixed  paganism,  their  chief  god  being 
Perun  (/Ai/m2er),  while  the  other  principal  deities  were 
Lada  (goddess  of  love  and  pleasure),  Kupala  (god  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth),  and  Koleda  (god  of  festivals). 
From  Procopius  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  also 
rivers,  nynxphs,  and  other  deities,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices,  making  di\dnations  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  celebrated  deity  of  the  Baltic  Slavonians  was 
Swantewit,  whose  temple  was  at  Arcona,  the  capital  of 
RUgen.  For  a  lengthened  and  graphic  account  of  the 
temple  and  worship  of  Swantewit,  see  Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  a.  v.  Each  of  the  different  Slavonian 
nations  had  its  own  special  deities.  At  Plon,  in  Hol- 
stein,  there  was  an  idol  called  Podaga,  and  at  Stettin 
there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Slavic  god  Trig^ 
laf,  whose  image  was  triple-headed.  Notwithstanding 
the  numbers  of  their  deities,  the  Slavonians  seem  to 
have  believed  in  a  supreme  God  in  heaven,  and  held 
that  all  other  gods  issued  from  his  blood.  In  addition 
to  their  gods,  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits  and 
demons  of  different  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was 
held  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sacrifices  of  cattle  and 
fruit  were  offered.  The  dead  were  burned  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  nms.  For  literature,  see  Miklo- 
sich,  Verqleichende  Grammatik  der  slavisckm  Sprachm 
Wien,  1852-71);  Naake,  Stavomc  Fairy  Takt  (Lond. 
1874);  Schafarik,  Stavitche  AUerth&mer  (Leips.  1848, 
2  vols.) ;  Talvi,  Historical  View  of  ikt  Languages  and 
Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  (N.  Y.  1850).  See 
Sbrvxa. 

Slavonio  Veralons.  Under  this  head  wc  shall 
have  to  speak  of  different  versions,  all  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  family.    The  oldest  of  these  is — 

1.  The  Slavonic  Version,  which  was  executed  during 
the  9th  century  by  Cyril  (q.  v.)  and  Methodius  (q.  v.), 
the  first  missionaries  to  the  Slavonians,  and  who,  con- 
trary to  the  course  pursued  by  Xavier,  but  anticipating 
the  labors  of  modem  and  Protestant  missions  and  Bible 
societies,  conferred  on  that  half-savage  nation  the  ine»» 
timable  blessing  of  a  valuable  translation  of  the  Bible, 
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The  first  portion  of  the  Slavonic  venion  which  was 
printed  was  the  Pealter/publishetl  in  1491  at  Cracow, 
Poland,  an<l  reprinted  in  1495  in  Blontenegrro.  The 
four  gospels  were  printed  in  1512  at  Ugrovallachia, 
which  edition  was  followed  by  another  in  ibe/l  at  Bel- 
grade, and  a  third,  in  Montenegio,  in  1662.  In  1581 
the  first  etiition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  published 
at  Ostrog,  a  number  of  (ireek  MSS.  having  been  used 
for  this  edition.  In  1688  a  second  etlition  of  the  Bi- 
ble was  published  at  Moscow.  In  1712  the  czar  Pe- 
ter the  (vreat  issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Sla- 
vonic text  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of 
the  Sept.,  and  rendered  in  every  respect  eonfbnnable 
to  it.  The  revision  was  not  completed  till  the  year 
1728,  having  occupied  neariy  twelve  years.  In  the 
following  year  Peter  the  Great  ordered  the  revised 
copy  to  be  put  to  press,  but  his  death  in  that  year 
greatly  retanled  the  progress  of  its  publication.  Besides 
the  death  of  the  czar,  other  obstacles  occasioned  still 
further  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  1751  that  this  revised 
edition  was  published  in  a  pi>nderous  folio  form,  contain- 
ing, besides  the  text,  long  and  elaborate  prefaces,  with 
tables  of  contents  and  other  useful  additions.  This  edi- 
tion, which  served  as  the  basis  of  all  Bubse()uent  ones, 
has  oflen  been  printed  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society ; 
'and  up  to  the  year  1816  not  fewer  than  twenty-one 
editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  besides  many  others  of  the 
New  Test.,  were  put  into  circulation.  According  to 
the  last  report  (1878)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  abiatit  246^418  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  di»- 
tributed.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of  thb 
version,  it  has  no  claim  as  a  critical  authority.  Of  late, 
parts  of  the  New  Test,  have  been  publi;)he<l  based  on 
the  oldest  manuscri[)t  text,  as  Ostromiroro  Kvangdie^ 
edited  after  a  MS.  of  1056  by  Vostokov  (St.  Petersburg, 
1843) ;  JCvanffeUum  Matthai  Pakeftslovmice^  e  oodd. 
ed.  Fr.  Miklosich  (Vindob.  1856);  Mark  i-x,  by  the 
same,  in  A  Uslovenische  FormetUehre  (ibid.  1874);  John, 
by  Leskien,  in  ilandbvck  der  alfbulf/tn-itchen  Sprache 
(Weimar,  1871).  See  the  Introducfvtns  by  ling,  Eich- 
hom,  Raulen,  Schoks;  the  art.  '^  Slavonic  Version"  in 
Kitto's  Ci/clop,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bihte;  David- 
son, Bibliixil  Ctificum,  p.  238  sq. ;  Kohl,  Introductio  in 
//t>^  ei  Bern  Lttt,  JSUtvorum  ;  Dobrow»ky,  Slavin  :  Bet- 
ti'Wfe  zur  Kenn/ni»8  der  tUtvuchen  LUenitur  (Prague, 
1808):  The  Bible  of  Every  Ltind^  \y,  292  sq.;  Dalton, 
Jjas  Gebet  des  Ilerm  in  den  Sprachen  Btuulandg,  p.  87  sq. 

2.  Bujisian  Verntm  (q.v.), 

8.  Polish  Vergian, —  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Polish  is  said  to  have  been  made  prior  to  1390  by 
prder  of  queen  Hedwig,  the  first  wife  of  Jagello.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  16ih  century  no  fewer  than  six  diflfer- 
ent  versions  have  been  executed.  The  first  in  order  of 
time  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Te^t.,  made  by  Sek- 
lucyan,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  competent  (ircek  scholar.  It 
was  printed  at  Konigsberg  in  1551,  and  was  thrice  re- 
printed before  1555.  l^e  first  version  of  the  entire  Old 
Test,  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1561.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Vulg.  by  Leonard,  and  reprinted  in  1575  under 
the  title  BibHa^  to  jest  Kti^yi  Starego  y  Nowego  Zahowu^ 
na  PoUkij^yk^  etc ;  w  Krakowie,  w  dnik.  Mik.  Szarf- 
fenbergerd  (1575,  and  again  in  1577).  Although  designed 
for  Roman  Oatholics,  it  never  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pope,  because  many  passages  bad  been  taken  from 
the  Bohemian  Bible.  It  is  known  as  the  **01d  Cra- 
cow Bible,"  and  copies  are  now  very  rare.  The  New 
Test,  of  this  version  first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1556, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  other  translations  were  pub- 
lished. Thus  in  1568  the  famous  Radziwtll  Bible  was 
published  at  Brzesc,  under  the  title  Biblia  Siriefn^  to 
jest,  Ksieyi  Starego  y  Xowego  Zahomt,  wlasnie  z  Zydnw' 
skiegoy  GreckiegOj  y  I^itinskiego,  nowo  na  PolsHj^yk  z 
.pilnoscia  y  tcierme  vyloKone,  This  edition  was  exe- 
cuted from  the  original  texts  by  an  anonymous  trans- 
lator for  the  Calvinists,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
prince  Radziwrill;  but  his  son,  who  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  carefully  bought  up  all  the  copies  he  could  i 


find  and  bunied  them.  In  1570  the  Sodnian  Bftfe, 
translated  from  the  original  texts  by  Badny,  a  L'nita> 
rian  clergyman,  was  published  at  Nieawicz,  in  LitlwaDia. 
and  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  io72L  Osly 
three  copies  are  said  to  be  extant.  The  authorized  Pi«- 
liah  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Craoow  in  1599,  with  the 
title  Biblia,  tojeai  Ktitgi  Starego  y  Sowtgo 
przez  D.  Jak.  Woyka,  w  Krakowie,  w  diuk. 
wey  (1599,  foL).  This  edition,  having  been  designed  {^jt 
Roman  Catholics,  was  sanctioned  by  Clement  Vlil.  The 
translation  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  of  Europeaa 
versions  of  the  Vulg.,  the  language  being  pore  and  da^ 
sical,  though  in  some  places  slightly  antiqnated.  It 
was  executed  by  the  Jesuit  Jacob  Wurck.  At  present 
a  copy  of  this  edition  is  sold  at  Leipaic  for  860  narks, 
or  about  $90.  Two  other  editions  followed  in  1740  and 
1771.  In  1682  the  Dantzic  ^ble,  tranalatnd  by  Pifia- 
ms,  Wengierscius,  and  Micolaieviua,  from  the  offiginal 
texts,  was  sent  forth  by  the  Reformed  Chnrch  at  Dant- 
zic, under  the  title  Biblia  Sacra,  to  jest  Ktifgi  Siango  f 
Nowego  Przymierza  z  ZydotesHego  y  Grtckie-po  jejsyhi 
na  Polski  pibde  y  mentie  przetbuHoatme ;  we  Isdanaka 
w  druk.  Andrzeja  Hunefelda.  This  Bible  had  pase^ 
through  many  editions  before  the  Britiab  and  Fomgn 
Bible  Society  commenced  its  operationa.  In  1808  tl>e 
Berlin  Bible  Society  projected  an  edition  of  the  Pidbk 
Scriptures.  The  text  selected  was  that  uf  the  Dantzic 
edition.  In  1818  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  cood- 
menced  an  edition  of  the  New  TesL  from  the  text  i4 
Jacob  Wuvck.  Other  editiona  fmm  both  of  the  above 
texts  were  issued  by  the  Beriin  society  with  the  aid  v( 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  aiv  at 
present  in  circulation.  According  to  the  lateat  lepon 
(1878)  of  the  latter  society,  a  revision  committee  is  en- 
gaged to  prepare  a  trandation  of  the  New  Teat,  ft&n 
the  original,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  thnse  yean. 

4.  Bohemian  Version,  —  It  seems  that  the  greater 
part  of  a  Bohemian  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  ex- 
tant at  the  close  of  the  14tb  century.    When  Hum  be- 
gan to  preach  against  the  evils  of  Rome,  the  aerenl 
portions  of  Scripture  that  had  been  translated  iaro 
Bohemian  were  for  the  first  time  collected  tngeth^. 
After  his  martyrdom,  in  1415,  copies  of  thia  Bible  woe 
greatly  multiplied  by  his  followers,  and  from  A.D.  I41t> 
to  1488  (when  this  Bible  was  first  printed^  no  less  thar 
four  different  recensions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  caa 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  many  more  of  t|ie  New  Th^ 
Fmm  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  Bible  in 
1488  to  the  year  1804,  fourteen  editiona  of  the  same 
left  the  press.    Between  the  yetn  1579  and  1601,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  the  United  (or  llitta- 
vian)  Brethren  from  the  original  texta  was  published  in 
six  quarto  volumes  at  Kralitz,  in  Moravia:  BiUij  Cettt 
dil  prvnisetsg.    Fourteen  translators  are  said  to  hav^ 
been  engaged  on  this  splendid  work  (the  price  of  which 
is  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalogue  at  510  marks,  or  abmi 
$128),  and  the  whole  was  executed  at  the  expense  tW 
baron  John  Zerotimus.   This  edition  ia  now  very  acarce. 
most  of  its  copies  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Jesoks. 
As  to  the  translation  and  the  notes  aooompnnying  the 
same,  Schafarik  has  remarked  that  ^'they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  that  which,  two  hundred  years  later,  the 
learned  coryphaei  of  exegesis  exhibited  to  the  worid  as 
their  own  profotmd  discoveries."   A  third  edition  of  thid 
Kralitz  Bible  was  published  in  1613  under  the  tick 
Biblij  Svatd,  to  jest,  Kmha,  v  niz  se  rJecta  I^fsma  S, 
Stariho  y  NavAo  Zdbona  obsakuji;   t  novj(  ryta- 
tena,  a  vydanA,  which  is  also  reiparkable  for  its  high 
price  ($90)  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalogue.     In  adtUcci«a 
to  the  two  versions  above  mentioned,  a  tranalntioa  oC 
the  entire  Scriptures  fmm  the  Vulg.  into  Bohemian  wa» 
published  in  1804  by  Prochazka  and  Durich,  nnder  the 
tide  Biblij  Ceskd . . .  podU  stareko  obeemiko  LaHmst^km 
od  svttti  ijmsks  KatoUcks  Cyrkve  stoienika  ay^Ws 
(Prague,  2  vols.).    The  design  of  issuii^  an  editian 
of  the  Bohemian  Bible  was  entertained  by  the  Beiiia 
society  as  early  as  1805.    The  coneut  of  political  < 
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however,  impeded  the  progresB  of  the  edition,  which  was 
nui  completed  till  1807.  In  1808  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
carefully  printed  from  the  text  of  1598,  was  edited  by 
Prof.  Palkovitch,  of  Hungary,  with  a  list  of  obsolete 
wonls.  After  one  hundred  copies  had  l>een  circulated, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  purchased  in  1812 
the  whole  stock  for  distribution.  Numerous  other  edi- 
tiiin^  hare  been  issued  since  that  time  by  the  same  soci- 
ety, and,  in  spite  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Bohemians,  the  latest 
report  (1878)  of  that  society  shows  that  up  to  March  80, 
1878,  all  in  all,  402,096  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  disseminated. 

5.  Servian  FernofH— The  Servian  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than  to  any  modem  idiom, 
and  its  chief  characteristic  is  the  softness  of  its  sound. 
SL-bafarik,in  comparing  the  various  Slavonic  languages, 
fancifully  but  truly  said,  ^  Servian  song  resembles  the 
tone  of  the  violin;  Old  Slavonic,  that  of  the  organ ;  Pol- 
i>li,  that  of  the  guitar.   The  Old  Slavonic,  in  its  psalms, 
sounds  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  mountain-stream ;  the 
Polish,  like  the  bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a  fountain ; 
and  the  Servian,  like  the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  stream- 
let in  the  valley."   As  to  the  version  into  that  language, 
it  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  period,  since  the  ancient 
Slavonic  version,  more  intelligible  to  the  Servians  than 
to  anv  other  members  of  the  Slavonic  familv,  has  alwavs 
been  in  use.     We  are  told  that  in  1493  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  Servian  was  printed  at  Zenta,  in 
Herzegovina:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  language  of 
this  version  approached  nearer  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than 
to  the  modem  idiom.    In  1815  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Kopitar.  of  Vienna,  was  addressed  to  the  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  through  baron 
I>e  Sacy,  of  Paris,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  Servia  with  a  version  intelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.    A  Servian,  by  name  Vuc  Siephanovrtch, 
was  engaged  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  in 
Servian,  which  was  not  completed  at  press  until  1824. 
As  his  translation  was  written  in  the  common  dia- 
lect of  the  people,  many  objections  were  made  to  it  by 
thoee  who  preferred  a  more  elevated  rtyle,  bearing  a 
stricter  conformitv  to  the  Old  Slavonic  idioms.     Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  this  vereion.  Prof.  Stoikovitch 
was  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  St.  Petersburg  so- 
ciety to  prepare  a  new  version,  holding  a  middle  ciiurse 
between  the  common  and  the  m<iTe  ancient  and  classical 
phrasenlitgy  of  the  language.    This  edition  was  printed 
at  St.  Petersbiirg.     When  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  became  necessarv  for  Servia,  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S<iciety,  having  ancer- 
t sined  that  the  latter  edition  proved  more  acceptable  to 
the  people,  reaolve<l  to  take  Stoikovitch's  text,  and  is- 
sued an  edition  of  2000  copies  at  Leipaic  in  1830,  which 
was  followed  by  other  editions  published  at  different 
times.     In  1864  the  same  society  purchased  the  manu- 
script translation  of  the  Psalmn  prepared  by  Prof.  Da- 
ni<;i<;!,  which  was  published  in  1865.    Fmm  that  time  on, 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  were  published  as  soon  as 
ttieir  transUition  was  approved,  and  in  1869  the  Servian 
Bible  was  completed.   As  to  the  merit  of  this  translation, 
we  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  bish<»p  of  Pakrac,  in 
Slavonia,  the  most  talented  of  the  Servian  hierarchy, 
and  in  former  days  a  strong  opponent,  has  written  to 
Mr.  Dani^i^,  the  translator,  in  the  following  terms :  ^  I 
am  more  pleased  with  your  translation  of  the  Bible  than 
with  any  other.    I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  express  my 
approbation  of  your  glorious  work  as  freely  as  you  de- 
siTve  and  as  I  wish."   "  Dani^ii^^s  version,"  as  the  Zagre- 
tffffki  Ka/koUfhe  List  (a  Roman  Catholic  perioilical) 
Slates, 'Ms  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature. 
The  dei^y  of  both  churches  (Greek  and  Roman)  can 
avail  themselves  of  it  with  advantage ;  but,  althou^rh 
the  translation  is  an  honest  one,  neither  the  Greek  Ori- 
ental nor  the  Catholic  Church  can  approve  of  it  in  its 
preflent  state,  nor  can  it  be  recommended  to  the  people. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case?    The  Greek  Oriental 


Church,  unless  it  desire  to  abide  by  its  custom  of  nsing 
the  ancient  Slavonic  and  quoting  from  that,  might 
easily  bring  I>ani9i9'8  version  into  conformity  with  its 
rules.  The  Catholic  Church  may  do  the  same.  ...  It 
is  not  worthy  of  praise  that,  with  so  many  bishops  of 
both  churches,  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  produce  a  more  popular 
translation  than  we  have  had  hitherto.  If  things  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now,  no  prohibitions  will 
be  of  any  avail.  The  people  will  grasp  at  this  transla- 
tion, unless  an  authentic  one  be  provided  for  them.** 
That  the  writer  in  that  journal  was  correct  in  his  an- 
ticipation may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  up  to  March 
80, 1878, 132,109  copies  of  the  Servian  version  had  been 
distributed. 

6.  Croatian  VertioiL — The  Servians  and  Croatians 
speak  the  same  language,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  written  characters.  The  Servians  belong  almost 
without  exception  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  use  a  modi<i> 
fied  Cyrillian  character,  while  the  Croats,  having  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  originally 
from  Latin  priests,  belong  in  general  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  use  the  Roman  character.  A 
translation  of  the  gospels  into  Croatian,  or  Dalmato- 
Servian,  by  Bandulovitch,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1618, 
but  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1640  a  Jesuit, 
by  name  Bartholomew  Cassio,  prepared  a  transilation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures,  but  it  never  was  printed.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  century,  Stephen  Rosa,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  executed  a  new  translation,  which  he 
for\varded  to  the  pope  with  the  request  that  it  might  be 
used  in  all  the  churches  instead  of  the  Old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion; but  at  the  consideration  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope,  the  project  was  formally  rejecte<l  in  1754. 
At  length,  in  1832,  by  the  renewed  efff^rts  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  zealous  aid  of  the  deceased  primate  of 
Hungary,  cardinal  Rudnay,  another  version  was  com- 
pleted and  permitted  to  pass  through  the  press.  It  was 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Cath(»lics  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  This 
version,  translated  from  the  Vulg.,  and  rendered  c<m- 
formable  in  all  points  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  executed  by  Katancrich,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  professor.  An  entire  new  translation  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Karad^i^,  completed  by  Mr.  Dani- 

,  919  in  1868,  and  published  in  1869.     In  1877  an  edition 

I  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  was  commenced  bv  Dr.  Su- 

I  lek,  with  the  orthography  revised  and  obsolete  words 

<  changed.     Of  this  revised  edition  the  New  Test,  was 

{  published  in  1878,  which  proves  to  be  more  acceptable 

because  more  intelligible  than  formerly.     Altogether 

the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  circulated  up 

t(»  March  80, 1878,  52,025  copies  of  the  Croatian  version. 

7.  Sloeettitm  Vergion, — Slovenian  is  a  dialect  spoken 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and 
Styria,  and  has  been  the  vernacular  of  these  regions 
sitice  the  5th  century,  but  was  never  embodied  in  a 
written  form  till  towards  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  first  who  wrote  in  this  dialect  was  Truber,  a  canon 
and  curate  of  several  places  in  Camiola  and  Carinthia. 
In  his  endeavors  to  give  to  his  people  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  he  met  with  so  much  discouragement  and 
opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Christopher,  duke  of  Wnrtemberg.  Here  he  completed 
his  translation,  the  first  portion  of  which  was  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  published  at  Ttlbingen  in  Roman  letters  in 
1555,  while  the  entire  New  Test,  was  completed  at  press 
in  1557.  Dalmatin,  who  assisted  Tmber,  translated  the 
Old  Test.,  and  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in 
Slovenian  was  printed  under  his  direction,  with  the  aid 
of  Melancthon,  in  1584.  This  edition  was  designed  for 
the  Protestants  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  who  were 
then  verv  numerous;  but  thev  have  been  exterminated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  almost  all  the  copies  of  this  edition 
seem  to  have  been  destroy ett  In  1784  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  fi»r  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  printed 
at  Laybacb,  it  being  executed  from  the  Yulg.  by  George 
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JftpeL  This  vereion  has  rinoe  been  reprinted.  About 
the  year  1817  another  version  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Ravnikar,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  at  Laybach. 
Of  late,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
this  dialect,  made  directly  from  the  Greek.  In  1870  the 
sixty^etxth  AnmicU  Report  of  that  society  announced  the 
publication  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Al- 
though the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  awakened 
by  the  circulation  of  these  gospels,  not  a  word  has  been 
uttered  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  lAiat  the 
translation  is  in  any  d^p^ee  a  failure.  In  1871  an  edi- 
tion of  the  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  published,  which  was  f<»]lowed  in  1875  by  an  edition 
of  2000  copies  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  1877 
by  the  publication  of  three  additional  epistles.  Of  the 
Old  Test,  the  Psalms  are  prepared  for  publication.  Al- 
together the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  cir- 
culated in  about  eight  years  28,500  copies  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  best  evidence  of  the  timely  undertaking  of 
this  version. 

8.  Shvakian  VeraiotL — This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the 
north-west  of  Hungary.  It  approximates  closely  to 
the  Servian,  but  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Bohemian,  which  the  Slovaks  have  adopted  as  their 
literary  language.  A  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by 
the  canon  G.  Palkowic,  was  printed  in  1881. 

9.  BuUfoi-ioH  Vtnion, — ^The  first  translation  into  this 
dialect  was  commenced  in  1820  bv  the  archimandrite 
Theodoeeos,  and  completed  in  1822.  Only  the  <*os- 
pel  of  Matthew  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1828. 
In  1827  another  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
pleted by  SapounofT,  of  which  the  four  gospels  only  were 
printed.  In  1886  the  Brituh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
set  an  entirely  new  translation  on  foot,  and  the  complete 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Smyrna  in  1840.  Other 
editions  have  since  been  issued  from  the  London  press, 
and  up  to  March  80,  1878,  51,918  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  had  been  distributed.  The  earnest  demand  for 
the  Word  of  God  evinced  by  the  Bulgarian  population 
encouraged  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
take  steps  for  obtaining  a  translation  of  the  entire  Old 
Test.,  and  this  work  was  completed  in  1858,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Riggs,  of  the  American  mission. 
It  was  printed  at  Smyrna,  and  left  the  press  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868.  In  1878  the  report  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  stated  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bulgarian  Bible  was  in  ooune  of  preparation  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Long,  introducing  some  small  corrections  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  work  uniform  in  style  and 
phraseology.  Since  1875  this  new  edition  has  been  in 
circulation. 

10.  WendUh  F«mon.— The  Latin  term  Vmediy  Ge1^ 
roan  Wendenj  is  the  specific  appellation  of  a  Slavonic 
tribe  located  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  Two  dialects 
are  predominant  among  them — that  of  Upper  Losatia 
and  that  of  Lower  Lusatia,  the  fonner  resembling  more 
the  Bohemian,  the  latter  the  Polish.  At  an  early  peri- 
od attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  translate  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  Wendish.  In  1728  a  version  of 
the  entire  Scriptures  in  Upper  Wendish  appeared  at 
Budissen,  or  Bautsen,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  an  emended  edition  in  1742,  and  a  third  edi- 
tion  in  1797.  All  these  editions  strictlv  follow  the  Ger- 
man  version  of  Luther.  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Dresden  society  published  an 
edition  of  8000  copies  of  the  version  of  1728  in  1817. 
Fur  Lower  Lusatia  an  edition  was  also  published  in 
1818.  New  editions  soon  followed,  and  in  1860  an  edi- 
tion of  5000  copies,  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Teschner,was  published  at  Beriin. 

11.  Wendiah^  Hungarian  Vermon, — A  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  Wendish  is  spoken  by  about  15,000  Protestant 
Slavonians  in  the  SziUa  and  other  districts  of  Hungary. 
The  New  Test,  has  been  translated  for  this  race  by 
Stephen  Kuznico,  or  Kugnrits,  an  edition  of  which  has 
been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 


so 
trr 


together  with  a  versioa  of  the  Paalma  by  the  Rct.Mc: 
Trplan. 

12.  lAfiith  or  Lwonum  Fernoiv— The 
tion  of  Livonia  bordering  on  the  Baltie, 
of  Courland,  are  occupied  by  a  small  natsoo  to  wbn« 
this  dialect  is  vernacular.     Aoooiding  to  Daltoo,  thor 
number  amounted  in  1870  to  about  900j00f>  aools,  «( 
whom  150,000  bekmg  to  the  Chuich  of  Rome  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Lutheran  Church.   The  liToniane  sre 
indebted  for  their  version  of  the  Bible  to  Ernest  Gladu 
dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Livonia.     He  wss  s 
native  of  Saxony,  and  bestowed  eight  yean  stpon  this 
version.    After  it  was  revised  by  John  Fiecfaer,  a  Ger- 
man professor  of  divinity  and  genefld  auperinteiBdent  of 
Livonia,  it  was  printed  at  the  eommcnd  and  exptam  of 
Charles  XI  in  1689.    Thb  edition  was  ao  liiTcrably  re 
oeived  that  a  second. was  soon  demaDded,  and  in  1739  a 
second  and  revised  edition,  consisting  ofSOOO  copiea^vas 
printed  at  Konigsberg,  the  New  Test,  harii^  prtImnIt 
been  published  at  Riga  in  1730.   In  1816  another  impfcs- 
sion  of  the  New  Test.,  according  to  the  reoeired  cditioa 
of  Fischer,  was  printed  by  the  Courland  aectaoo  of  the 
St.  Petersbufg  BiUe  Society  at  Mittau,  eooaistii^  t4 
15,000  a»pies.    Numerous  copies  of  the  Letti^  Tegu- 
ment have  also  within  a  recent  period  been  diaariboied 
in  the  province  by  the  agency  of  the  American  BSife 
Society;    An  edition  of  20,500  New  Testa,  waa  printed 
in  1854  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foce^  BiUe 
Society.     In  1866  another  edition,  together  with  the 
Psalms,  was  issued,  under  the  title  Ta  Jk 
vHMhmi  Kui^  JetMs  Krittus  jeb  />sewo 
Ka$  pehz  ta  Kvmga  Jesu*  KrigtuM 
teem  noehteem  preaaa-maAsitajeem  an  Apmatm 
wrakttUi,    The  seventieth  report  (1874)  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  sUled  that  ''a  leriaiaa  uf 
the  Lettish  Scriptures  is  in  progreas,  panly  at  ihe  ex- 
pense of  the  livonian  and  Courland  srynoda,  the  pcia- 
cipal  reviser  being  Prof.  Bielenstein.    The  eooBoiitue 
have  ordered  an  edition  of  the  New  Teat,  aoeordiag  v* 
this  version.   It  is  expected  that  the  Old  Teat.  wiflak» 
be  revised  shortly."    Altogether,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  had  distributed  up  to  March  90, 1^«^ 
158,750  New  Tests,  with  Pulroa. 

18.  IMkuatnoH  FerMon.— The  lithoaniaB  direct  is 
now  spoken  only  by  the  peaaantiy,  Polish  bein^  the  hm- 
guage  of  the  middle  and  upper  dassea.  It  is  intercstiar 
that  the  dialect  used  by  the  Protestant  Lithuantaas  dil- 
fers  from  that  spoken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  I  iihwaniim 
This  difference  is  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  conJcaaiufi- 
al  quarrel,  but  rather  to  territorial  infloencee — the  La> 
therans  and  Reformed  living  more  in  the  Dotthem  part 
(Rovno,  Wilna,  Courland),  the  Cathc^ica  more  in  ih« 
southern  part  (P6land).  Hence  Lithoanian  pnfxr  is 
spoken  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  use  the  Shamaitie 
or  Samogitian  dialect.  See  Samogitiak  Vkb^kkk.  T1*« 
first  translation  into  thb  dialect  was  made  at  the  ck»c 
of  the  16th  century  by  John  Bretkins^  of  Bammeln.  near 
Friedland,  and  pastor  of  Labian.  He  aflerwanis  beeaae 
pastor  of  the  Lithuanian  Chureh  at  Kfinigsbei^g.  sa-i 
there  he  commenced  his  version  in  1579,  which  he  eon*- 
pleted  in  1590.  From  the  MS.,  which  was  deposited  ia 
the  Royal  Library  at  KOnigsbeig,  the  New  TeoL  wu 
printed'  at  Strasbiug  in  1700,  by  order  of  Ficdmck  L 
king  of  Prussia.  A  new  tranalatioQ  was  ondertakea  bv 
Rev.  John  Jacob  Quandt,  at  the  order  of  Frederick  WL- 
iam,  king  of  Prussia.  The  New  Test,  and  the  Ptelaa 
were  completed  in  1727,  and  the  entire  Bible  in  ITSSc  ia 
which  year  it  was  also  printed,  with  the  title  BMia^km 
€tti:  Wi$$as  ttwenta*  rdnia$,  smo  ir  Namjo  Tettamea/^ 
A  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  Luther's  Getmaa  text, 
was  published  at  Rftnigsberg  in  1755l  In  1806  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  waa  infonaed  that, 
although  the  province  of  Lithuania  poeaeaaed  74  charrh- 
es  and  460  schools,  the  people  were  aloMsit  destitate  of 
the  Scriptnres.  An  edition  of  8000  copiea  of  the  BiUt 
was  accordingly  printed  by  the  society  at 
in  1816,  which  waa  followed  by  other  i 
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Test,  now  in  eireaUtion  has  the  title  Naitja*  Tetia- 
mentas  mmM  Wieitpaties  ir  J$tgcai^ojo  Itzam  Krittaua 
%  tietuwinkty^  Kalbtf.  ittwentas.  Up  to  March  80, 1878, 
the  BritUh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  diatributed 
18,000  Bibles  and  58,111  New  Testa,  w'ith  the  Paalma. 

14.  Samogitian  Venion  (q*v.). 

See  The  Bibk  of  Every  Land;  Dalton,  Das  Cfebet  det 
Htrm  m  dm  Spmehm  RttuUmdtf  bat  more  especially 
the  Amaial  ReporU  of  the  firitisJi  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.     (B.  P.) 

Sleep  (properly  *|ir^,  Ko^wiu)  is  taken  in  Script- 
ure either  (1)  for  the  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body  (Jonah 
i,  5,  6 ;  Psa.  iv,  8)  or  (2)  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  L  e.  «i- 
pinenesa,  indolence,  or  stupid  inactivity  of  the  wicked 
(Rom.  xiii,  11, 12;  £ph.  r,  14;  1  Cor.  xy,  84),  whose 
"damnation  slumbereth  not''(2  Pet  ii,8);  or  (8)  for 
the  sleep  of  death  (Jer.  li,  89 ;  Dan.  xii,  2 ;  John  xi,  11 ; 
1  Cor.  XT,  51 ;  1  Thess.  iy,  18, 14).     See  Drath. 

The  early  Christians  looked  upon  the  death  of  the 
body  as  a  sleep  from  which  they  should  awake  to  in- 
herit  fclory  ererlasting.  In  the  Greek  word  cemetery, 
signifying  a  eUepmg' place,  applied  by  them  to  the 
tomb,  there  b  a  manifest  sense  of  hope  and  immortal- 
ity, the  result  of  Christianity.  In  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  where  multitudes  of  the  .early  Christians  rest  in 
hope,  among  the  inscriptions  may  be  read,  in  a  Latin 
dress,  **  Victorina  Sleeps ;"  *'  Zoticus  laid  here  to 
«eepr  *<The  Sleeping -place  of  Elpisf  *<GemelIa 
sleeps  in  Peace."  Emblems  of  their  sure  and  certain 
hope  of*  resurrection  abound ;  such  as  a  yessel  support- 
ing a  burning  flame,  and  the  palm  branch  and  wreath ; 
signifying  yictory  over  death.    See  Inscription& 

The  manner  of  sleeping  in  EU»tem  climates  is  ver}* 
different  from  that  in  colder  regions.  The  present 
usages  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  Beds  of  feathers  are  altogether  unknown,  and' 
the  Orientals  generally  lie  exceedingly  hard.  Poor 
people  who  have  no  certain  home,  or  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  employed  at  a  distance  Arom  their  dwellings, 
sleep  on  mats,  or  wrapped  in  their  outer  garment,  which 
fmm  its  importance  in  this  respect  was  forbidden  to  be 
retained  in  pledge  over  night  (D'Arvieux,  iii^257;  Gen. 
ix,  21,  28;  Exod.  xxii,*26,  27;  Dent  xxiv,  12,  18). 
Under  peculiar  dreumstances  a  stone  covered  with  some 
folded  cloth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used  for  a  pillow 
(Gen.  xxriii,  11).  The  wealthy  classes  sleep  on  mat- 
tresses stuflled  with  wool  or  cotton,  which  are  often  no 
other  than  a  quilt  thickly  padded,  and  are  used  either 
stnfirly  or  one  or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  sim- 
ilar quilt  of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suffices;  but  sometimes 
the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, and  was  so  among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  1 
Sam.  xix,  18,  where  Michal  covers  with  a  cloak  or  man- 
tle (corresponding  to  the  modem  abba  or  hyk)  the  im- 
age which  was  to  represent  her  husband  sleeping.  See 
Bolster.  The  difference  of  use  here  is,  that  the  poor 
wrap  tMemeehet  up  in  it,  and  it  forms  their  whole  bed ; 
whereas  the  rich  employ  it  as  a  eoverinff  only.  A  pil- 
low is  placed  upon  the  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good 
houses,  is  laid  a  sheet.  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable 
than  the  mattresses,  both  in  respect  of  their  coverings 
and  materiaL  They  are  usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
other  soft  substance  (Eaek.  xiii,  18,  20)  ;  but  instead 
of  these,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the  hardier 
ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed  up  in  the  nat- 
ural shape,  like  water-skins,  and  stuffed  with  chaff  or 
wool  (1  Sam.  xix,  18).    See  Pilu>w. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never  changed  their 
dress  on  going  to  tied.  Most  people  only  divest  them- 
selves of  their  outer  garment,  and  loosen  the  ligatures 
of  the  waist,  excepting  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
nmmer,  when  they  sleep  almost  entirely  nndad.    See 
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As  the  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  Eastern  houses 
were  of  tile  or  plaster  and  were  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets,  and  as  shoes  were  not  worn  on  them,  and  the 
feet  were  washed,  and  no  filthy  habits  of  modem  times 
prevailed,  their  floors  seldom  required  sweeping  or 
scrabbing ;  so  that  frequently  the  thick,  coarse  mat- 
tresses were  thrown  down  at  night  to  sleep  upon 
(Hackett,  lUusL  of  Script,  p.  104).  See  Bbdch  amber. 
The  poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
firequently  they  had  but  a  simple  mattress,  or  a  cloak, 
or  a  blanket,  which  probably  also  answered  to  wrap 
themselves  in  by  day  (Exod.  xxii,  26,  27 ;  Deut  xxiv, 
12, 18).  Hence  it  was  easy  for  the  persons  whom  Jesus 
healed  **  to  uke  up  their  beds  and  walk"  (Matt,  ix,  6 ; 
Mark  ii,  9 ;  John  v,  8).    See  Bedstead. 

To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  a 
symbol  of  great  tribulation  and  anguish  of  body  and 
mind  (Job  xxxiii,  19 ;  Paa.  xli,  8 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  20>  See 
Bed. 

Sleeper,  Joseph  Jonathan,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Vincenttown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  24, 1798,  and  was  converted  Aug.  81, 1812, 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Bur- 
lington. In  1828  he  received  a  local  preacher's  license, 
and  in  1837  was  admitted  into  the  New  Jeraev  Con- 
ferenc^  In  1857  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  in 
which,  and  that  of  a  superannuate,  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 1873.  See  Mm- 
utes  of  Annual  Coi\fermou,  1878,  p.  25. 

Sleepers,  Sevev,  The.    See  Seven  Sleepers. 

Sleldan  (originally  Pkilipp§on\  Johann,  a  celebrat- 
ed historian  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  he  describes,  was  bora  in  1506  at  Schleiden, 
in  the  present  governmental  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia,  and  educated  at  Liege  and  Cologne.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  became  private  tutor  to  a  son  of  count 
Mandersheid,  in  whose  domain  the  village  of  Schleiden 
was  situated,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  France,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispradence  and 
became  licentiate  of  that  faculty  (at  Orleans,  1525). 
Through  the  influence  of  cardinal  John  du  Bellay  of 
Paris,  Sleidan  was  appointed  by  king  Francis  I  inter- 
preter to  the  embassy  which  attended  the  diet  at  Ha- 
genau  in  1640;  and  in  the  following  year  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  secured  hb  appointment  as  messenger, 
interpreter,  and  historiographer  to  the  Smalcald  League 
(see  Von  Kummel,  PhiU^  d.  Groeemiithiffe fete  [Giessen, 
1880],  iU  489).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sleidan 
was  by  that  time  an  adherent  of  the  evangelical  faith ; 
and  he  aoon  afterwards  proved  himself  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  publishing  two 
addresses,  the  one  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
the  other  to  the  emperor  (^Oraiionet  Dum  [Argent. 
1544,  and  in  German,  1567]).  He  also  left  the  ser- 
vice of  king  Francis,  and  established  his  home  per- 
manently at  Strasburg.  In  1545  he  published  a  Latin 
version  of  Philip  Comines'  history  of  Louis  XI  and  of 
the  duke  Charles  of  Burgundy;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  instracted  by  the  Smalcald  League  '*to  write  a 
complete  history  of  the  renewed  religion.**  He  there- 
fore began  his  famous  work  De  Statu  ReUg.  et  ReipubL 
Carolo  Qjuinto  Caeare  Commentaru,  He  also,  in  that 
year,  accompanied  the  Pruteatant  embassy  to  England, 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  and  on  his 
retura  in  1546  he  marrieid  Jola  von  Nidbruck,  who  bore 
him  three  daughters  and  lived  with  him  in  wedlock  to 
her  death,  in  1555.  In  1548  he  published  a  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Coffiines'  Charles  VIH,  and  in  1550  a  Summa 
Doetr,  Platen,  de  Repuhlica  et  Legihiu  (Argent.),  and  a 
Latin  edition  of  De  Seysel  on  the  French  State  and  the 
duty  of  kings.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1551  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  but  was  not  received,  and  in  1552  he  went 
to  the  camp  of  king  Francis,  near  Saverae,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  king  to  modify  his  demands  for 
the  support  of  the  army.    In  1554  he  visited  the  Con- 
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vent  of  Naumburg  as  the  ambassador  of  Strasburg  (Salig, 
//«»/.  cL  Aufftb.  Conf,  i,  682 ;  ii,  1043).  The  somewhat 
noted  work  J)e  Quatuor  Swnmis  Imperiu  Libri  Tret 
(Aigenu  1557)  was  probably  written  in  the  last  year 
of  the  author's  life.  He  died  in  1556.  Sleidan  was 
characterized  by  frankness  and  a  love  for  the  truth. 
His  style  as  an  author  was  natural  and  easy,  his  Latin 
classical,  his  sources  well  chosen.  His  works  accord- 
ingly commanded  attention  at  an  early  period,  and  will 
always  be  important  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
They  were  published  in  numerous  editions,  that  of  1785 
and  1786  ( Frankfort-on-the-Main )  being  the  best  in 
German.  See  Dr.  Theod.  Paur,  J.  Sleukai's  Commait. 
uber  d,  Regiervngneit  Karlt  T,  etc  (Leips.  1843),  where 
a  rich  literature  relating  to  Sleidan  is  given. — Heraog, 
Rtal-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Sleipner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  fiimons 
eight-footed  horse  of  Odin.    See  Svadilpar. 

Sleipnisfraendi,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  £.0^,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  mare  and  en- 
ticed the  steed  Svadilfar  away  from  his  lord,  aflerwards 
giving  birth  to  the  eight^footed  horse  Sleipner  (q.  v.). 

Sllcer,  Henrt,  D.D.,  a  disthiguished  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  March  27,  1801.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
Baltimore  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1822,  and  his  appointments 
(from  1822  to  1874)  may  be  thus  classified:  seven  years 
on  circuits;  twenty  years  in  stations;  two  years  agent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  D.  C;  eight 
years  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Union  Bethel,  Balti- 
more ;  and  fifteen  years  as  presiding  elder.  He  was  a 
member  of  eight  General  Conferences — namel}',  1832, 
1840, 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1«68, 1872.  When  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  was  formed  he  became  a  member 
of  it,  and  continued  such  until  1868,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  died  April  23, 1874. 
Mr.  Slicer  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  self-reliant 
and  indefatigable.  His  ministry  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  primitive  Methodist  usage,  of 
sympathy  with  judicious  changes,  and  of  punctilious 
discharge  of  official  duties.  See  Minutes  of  AnnucU 
Con/ei-enoes,  1875,  p.  16. 

SUdmgtanni,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  the  golden  boar,  GuUiH  Bunti^  made  by  the 
dwarfs. 

SUdur,  in  None  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Eli- 
vogs,  rivers  which  flow  from  the  well  Hoergelmer. 

Slime  is  the  constant  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Heb.  "i^n,  chemdr,  the  hommar  of  the  Arabs,  translated 
aa^aXTog  by  the  Sept.,  and  bitumen  in  the  Vulg.  That 
our  translators  understood  by  this  word  the  substance 
now  known  as  bitumen  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages  in  Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  1634):  **The  very 
clammv  sUme  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the 
yere  fioteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii,  15;  voL  i,  p.  163). 
"The  Bitumen  whereof  1  speake  is  in  some  places  in 
manner  of  a  muddy  slime  f  in  others,  very  earth  or  min- 
erair*  (xxxv,  15 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Test,  are  abundantly  illu8trate<l  by  travellers  and 
historians,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  first  spoken  of 
as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi,  3).  The  bitumen  pits  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  Canaanitish  history  (xiv,  10);  and  the  ark  of  papy- 
rus in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  made  impen'ious  to 
water  by  a  coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Exod.  ii,  3). 

Herodotus  (i,  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at 
Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days' journey  from  Baby- 
lon. The  captive  Eretrians  (Herod,  vi,  119)  were  sent 
by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and  oil  at  Arderic- 
ca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  from  Susa,  in 


the  district  of  Gissia.  The  town  of  la  wai 
a  river  or  small  stream  of  the  same  name  which  item- 
ed into  the  Euphrates  and  carried  down  with  it  the 
lumps  of  bitumen  which  were  used  io  the  baiUng  et 
Babylon.  It  is  probably  the  bitumen  apringa  of  U 
which  are  described  in  Strabo  (xvi,  743). 
nes,  whom  he  quotes,  says  that  the  Hquid 
which  is  called  naphtha,  is  found  in  Susumai,  mad  tbe 
dry  in  Babylonia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  sfwiiig  oev 
the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded  Inr  the 
melting  of  the  snow  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  over- 
flows into  the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  pn>- 
duced  are  fit  for  buildings  which  awe  made  of  baked 
brick.  Diodonis  Siculus  (ii,  12)  speaks  of  the  ahm- 
danoe  of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  praeecds  fram  a 
spring,  and  is  gathered  by  the  people  of  the  euuiuij, 
not  only  for  building,  but,  when  dry,  for  fuel  instead  of 
wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6i,  2S)  tcfls  as 
that  Babvlon  was  built  with  bitumen  br  Serairamis 
(comp.  Pliny,  xxxv,  51 ;  Berosoa,  quoted  by  Josqihas, 
/I n/. X,  11, 1 ;  Contra  Apian,  i,  19 ;  Arrijui,  Erp.  ALva, 
17,  1,  etc.>  The  town  of  Is,  mentioned  by  Hesodotia, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  modem  BU,  on  the  west,  or  riehu 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  jaamej  nonb- 
west,  or  rather  west-northwest,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  Kcr 
Porter,  Trav,  ii,  361,  ed,  13:^).  The  principal  biuamA 
pit  at  Hit,  saya  Mr.  Rich  {Memoir  on  Ike  BaiuB  of  Bab- 
ylonf  p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  aources,  and  is  divided  by 
a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  the  binmwB 
bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sn 
R.  K.  Porter  (ii,  815)  observed  **  that  bitumen 
ly  confined,  by  the  Chaldiean  biiilden,  to  the 
tions  and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for  the  pmpose 
of  preventing  the  ill  effecu  of  water.*'  *'  With  n^aid 
to  the  use  of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  "  I  saw  no  viedge  of 
it  whatever  on  any  remnant  of  kwikiiniir  on  the  highfr 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions.**  This  view  ia  ia- 
directly  confirmed  b}'  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that  the  te- 
nacity of  bitumen  bears  no  proportion  to  that  c(  bkv- 
tar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Babykmiana,  for  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layavd 
observes  (Atn.  and  Bab.  ii,  273),  ^  Ktumen  and  reeds 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks  as 
at  Babylon;  although  both  materials  are  to  be  loand 
in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cirr.* 
At  Nimrfid  bitumen  was  found  undo*  a  pavement  (ikid, 
i,  29),  and  *Hhe  sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  plat- 
form of  sun-dried  bricks  without  any  other  substractnre, 
a  mere  layer  of  bitumen  about  an  inch  thick  having 
been  placed  under  the  plinth"  (ibid,  pw  208 ).  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits  at  NimrM 
by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  falls  into  the  langtu^^e  of  wat 
translators.  "  Tongues  of  flanoe  and  jets  of  gas,  drirea 
from  the  burning  pit,  shot  through  the  murky  caaiipr. 
As  the  fire  brightened,  a  thousand  fantasdc  forma  U 
light  played  amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  candend 
crust  and  to  bring  fresh  sUme  to  the  surface,  the  Aiaba 
threw  large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hoar 
the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dnae 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pak  li^rht  of  the 
moon  again  shone  over  the  black  sUme  jntsT  {jSUd.  {k 
202).    See  Babylon. 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by  Stzabo. 
Josephiis,  and  Pliny.    Strabo  (xvi,  76S)  gives  an  aD> 
count  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottom  uf 
the  sea  was  disturbed  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  tte 
surface.     It  was  at  first  liquefied  by  the  heat,  and  then 
changed  into  a  thick,  viscous  substance  by  the  o^ 
water  of  the  sea,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  ia 
lumps  Q3(DXot).    These  lumps  are  described  by  Joae- 
phus  (  Wart  iv,  8, 4)  as  of  the  sixe  and  shape  of  a  head- 
less ox  (oomp.  iHiny,  vii,  13).     The  semi-liquid  kind 
of  bitumen  is  that  which  Pliny  says  is  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  earthy  in  Syria  about  Sidon.     Liquid 
bitumen,  such  as  the  Zacjnithian,  the  Babykmian,  aad 
the  ApoUoniatic,  he  addsi  is  known  by  the  Greeks  bv 
the  name  of  pis -asphaltum  (oomp,  Exod.  ii,  3;  Sepu). 
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He  tells  as,  inoreover,  that  it  was  ased  for  cement  and 
that  bronze  vessels  anti  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  covered  with  it  (PHny,  xxxv,51).  The  bitumen 
|)its  by  the  Dead  Sea  are.  deiicribed  by  the  monk  Bro> 
cardus  (/Vscr.  Terr,  Sanet,  c.  7,  in  Ugolino,  vi,  1044). 
The  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the 
Kory  of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  **They  say 
that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  oif  in  large  masses  and  rises  to  the  surface" 
(Thomson,  Land  trnd  Bookj  i,  336).  They  told  Burck- 
hanlt  a  similar  tale.  "  The  asphaltum,  Aommcfr,  which 
U  collected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shore  is  said  to 
come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the  passage 
along  the  eastern  Ghd)r.  and  which  is  situated  at  about 
two  hours  south  of  Wady  Mojeb.  The  Arabs  pretend 
that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in  the  cliff,  and  collects  in 
lai^  pieces  on  the  rock  below,  where  the  mass  gradu- 
allv  increases  and  hardens  until  it  is  rent  asunder  bv 

m  m 

the  heat  of  the  sun  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falHag 
inro  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the  waves  in  considerable 
quantities  to  the  opposite  shores"  {Trav,  in  Syria^  p. 
3iM).  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call 
these  pits  by  the  name  bidret  kUmmar,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  beerdth  chemdr  of  Gen.  xiv,  10  (ut 
sup.).     See  Salt  Ska. 

Strabo  savs  that  in  Babvlonia  boats  were  made  of 
wicker-work  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to  keep 
out  the  water  (xvi,  743).  In  the  same  way  the  ark  of 
rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  plas- 
tered over  with  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar. 
l)r,  Thomson  remarks  (p.  224) :  "  This  is  doubly  inter- 
esting, as  it  reveals  the  process  by  which  they  prepared 
the  bitumen.  The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  countr}', 
melts  readily  enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it 
is  as  brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax  per- 
fectly impervious  to  water."  We  know  from  Strabo 
(xvi,  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the  bitumen  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalming,  and  Pliny  (vi, 
3.7 )  mentions  a  spring  of  the  same  mineral  at  Gorambis 
in  Ethiopia. — Smith.    See  Bitumen. 

Sling  (rb{^,  kela ;  Sept  ff^ttvSSvti ;  Vii]g./iifK2a), 
an  implement  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and 
hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israelitish  army  as  the  most 
effect tve  weapon  for  light^armed  troops.  The  Benja- 
mites  were  particularly  expert  in  their  use  of  it;  even 
the  left-handed  could  *' sling  stones  at  a  hair  and  not 
miss"  (Judg.  XX,  16;  comp.  1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was 
the  weapon  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was 
advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns 
(2  Kings  iii,  25;  Joeephus,  War,  iv,  1,  3),  and  in  skir- 
mishing (UM.  ii,  17, 5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
themsdves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace  ix,  U),  who 
also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace  vi,  51), 

the  Assyrians  (Judg.  ix, 
7 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab, 
ii,  344),  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  i,  357),  and 
the  Persians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  iii,  8,  18).  The 
construction  of  the  weap- 
on hardly  needs  descrip- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  strings  of  sin- 
ew, or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a 
leathern  receptacle  for 
the  stone  in  the  centre, 
which  was  termed  the 

hoph  (TiS),  L  e.  pan  (I 

Sam.  XXV,  29).     The 

sling  was  swung  once  or 

Ancient  AstTrian  Sttoger.     twice  round  the  head, 
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and  the  stone  was  then  discharged  by  letting  go  one  of 
the  strings.  Sling^stones  (37^^**^33^)  were  selected  for 
their  smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and  were  recognised 
as  one  of  the  onlinary  munitions  of  war  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
14).  In  action  the  stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag 
round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at 
the  feet  of  the  combatant  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  ii,  344). 
The  violence  with  which  the  stone  was  projected  sup- 
plie<l  a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer. 
x,  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the  sling 
round  the  head  was  emblematic  of  inquietude  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  29,  '*  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall  he  whirl 
round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling"),  while  the 
sluig-stones  represented  the  enemies  of  God  (Zech.ix,  15, 
"  they  shall  tread  under  foot  the  sling-stones").  The 
term  maryemdh  (HTSA*^^)  in  Prov.  xxvi,  8  is  of  doubtful 
meaning.  Gescnius  {Thetaur,  p.  1263)  explains  of  **  a 
heap  of  stones,"  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  the  Sept.; 
Ewald  and  Uitzig,  of  "  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  The  sim- 
ple weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine 
was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  any  thing  attempt- 
ing to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would  be  familiar  to 
all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep,  and,  therefore,  the 
bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks 
were  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv,  29). 

Later  in  the  monarohy,  slingers  formed  part  of  the 
regular  army  (2  Kings  iii,  25),  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have  been  more 
ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that  those  which 
could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so  strong  a  place 
as  Kir-  haraaeth  must  have  been  more  like  the  engines 
which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to  ^  shoot  great  stones" 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  In  ver.  14  of  the  same  chapter 
we  find  an  allusion  (concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  two  in- 
terpolated words)  to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings, 
"  Uzziah  prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and 
spears  . . .  bows  and  sling-stones." — Smith. 

Shepherd  life  in  Syria  and  Arabia  affords  peculiar  fa- 
dlities  for  the  cultivation  and  acquirement  of  this  art; 
and  Burckhardt  notes  of  the  modem  Bedawin  that  "the 
shephenis  who  tend  flocks  at  a  distance  from  the  camp 
are  armed  with  short  lances,  and  also  with  slings,  which 
they  use  very  dexterously  in  throwing  stones  as  large 
as  a  man*s  fist"  {Xotes  on  the  Bed,  i,  57).  Thomson 
speaks  of  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  lads  of  Hasbeya 
with  this  weapon  (^Land  and  Book,  ii,  372).  In  various 
other  countries  the  use  of  the  sling  was  much  practice<l 
in  ancient  times;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearcs  (Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca)  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
it    See  Armor. 

Slitb,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  rivers  of  Hell,  which  rise  iu  the  well  Hoergelmefi 
and  flow  around  Niflbeim. 
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Bloane  Codes  (Heb.).  This  oodex,  formerly 
known  as  Kenn.  126,  is  now  designated  as  Siomie  4708. 
It  ori^Lnallv  belonged  to  Da  Costa  of  Amsterdam,  and 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains the  later  prophets.  It  has  no  Masoretic  notes; 
but  the  Keri,  vowels,  and  accents  have  been  added  by 
A  later  hand.  According  to  Heidenheim,  this  codex 
was  written  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries;  but 
Strack  says,  ^Hunc  codioem  esse  antiquum  libenter 
concedimus,  minime  vero  plus  undecim  ssBCuIa  eum  ha- 
bere demonstratum  est^  cum  e  sola  literarum  figure  de 
librorum  Hebraicorum  estate  accurate  concludi  nequeau" 
Whatever  may  be  the  age,  the  Sloane  codex  contains 
a  g^eat  many  various  readings  as  well  as  omissions. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  we  notice : 

Isaiah    I,  80,  rf^bs,  V.  D.  H.  hir. 

II,  6,  '^^h'^D\  v.D.  H.  ■'*ib*^at 

IM,   6.  T'*!'',  V.  D.  H.  ■]n\ 

III,  18,  n^n^^  n'^o^  v.  d.  h.  ■'nx  "I'^b'^. 

Iv.  4,  '^n«  nipp,  V.  D.  H.  •'3*1X. 

vi,  8,  D*^ni)1D  MTSa  S9  "|inai  omitted. 

vii,  14,  nan  omitted. 

xi,  11,  "^nx  omitted, 
xvil,  10.  Q"»311DT5,  V.  D.  H.  D''3«r3. 

xz,   1,  3*i:i1&  omitted. 
XXV,  11,  nnojn  omitted, 
xxvil,  9,  ap9*^  omitted. 

11, 18,  mb"^  "iws^,  V.  D.  H.  rtnh\ 

im,  11,  nxi*^  and  p'^nSS  omitted. 

ivi,  «,  ibbma  na»  noi»  omitted. 

Ivi,   7,  n'^n  omitted. 

Ivi,  11,  ly*!''  Kb  D'»r"i  niam  nyao  omitted. 

Ivli,   7,  OW,  V.  D.  H.  no©. 
Ivii,  15,  sb  omitted. 
Ivil,  18,  lb  omitted. 
Ix,  10,  ^ain'i©'^  omitted. 
Ix,  19.  "]b  omitted. 
Ixiv,  8,  ns  omitted. 
Ixv,   8,  •<r.X  omitted. 
Ixv.   8.  •'las  omitted. 

These  readings  we  have  taken  from  Heidenheim's 
J)eut$cke  Vierteljakrsitchri/t  Jur  engliach-theologiscke 
Forschwfig  und  Kriiik,  where  in  i,  268-274,  898-405, 
553-562 ;  it,  73-79,  the  variations  and  omissions  of  this 
codex  are  noted  down.  See  aUto  Strack,  Prolegomma 
Criiica  (Ups.  1878),  p.  47.     (R  P.) 

8I088,  James  Long,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Bellaghy,  Count}''  of  Dcrry,  Ire- 
land, March  13,  1791.  He  enjoyed  good  opportunities 
for  early  education  in  his  native  country,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his  father's  family  in  1803,  and 
settled  in  Lexington,  Ya.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer's  trade  for  seven  years ;  after  this  he  pursued  his 
studies  under  private  instruction,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing as  an  assistant,  and  completed  his  preparatory  course 
for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
del,  of  Willington,  S.  C.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina  Nov.  18,  1817;  the  next  day 
received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  through  portions 
of  Georgia  and  the  newly  formed  settlements  of  the  then 
Alabama  Territory;  and  was  ordained  Oct.  8,  1818. 
Subsequently  he  became  pastor  of  the  following  charges : 
The  Church  at  St  Stephens,  Clarke  Co.,  Ala.,  for  three 
years;  the  three  churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant  Valley, 
and  Cahawba,  three  years;  at  Somerville,  Morgan  Co., 
six  years;  at  Florence,  Lauderdale  Cb.,  eleven  years, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  5,  1841.  Mr.  Sloss  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellectual  abilities— every  exercise  of  bis  mind 


evincing  a  dear,  logical,  and  discriminating  jodgawL 
As  a  pastor  he  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  being  ahrtts 
intensely  devoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  cf  his  peo- 
ple.   See  Sprague,  Airnalt  qftke  Amer,  B^dgiL,  iv.  5^ 

(J.  L.  S.) 

Slovenian  Version.  Slovenian  is  a  Soatb-Sla- 
vic  dialect^  spoken  in  parts  of  Styria,  and  in  CariDChii. 
Camiola,  Croatia,  etc  In  all  the  sonthem  provinces  tA 
the  present  empire  of  Austria,  the  doctiinea  of  the  E^ 
ormation  made  rapid  prepress  in  the  befpnning  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1599,  according  to  a  lecm-  wntteo  tnr 
a  Romish  bishop  to  pope  Paul  V,  only  one  fifth  of  tbc 
population  of  the  capital  city  of  Lav  bach  was  left  to  tbr 
Romish  Church,  and  that  small  portion  oonsisted  maiii- 
ly  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  1572  primus  Treber, 
once  a  Romish  pri&^t,  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  G«- 
pel,  completed  the  first  translaticm  of  the  New  Tea.iT!Ui 
the  Slovenian,  which  was  published  in  1 577.  In  laM 
Truber's  successor,  George  Dalroaiiii,  published  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  first  entire  Slovenian  Bible,  based  on  La- 
ther's translatioiu  In  1628  the  empress  of  Austria  }<r- 
emptorily  ordered  ^all  non- Catholic  geniiemoi  scl 
farmers,  and  all  nobles  (male  and  female),**  to  leave  the 
realm  within  the  space  of  one  year.  This  was  the  c»j 
of  the  Reformation  in  those  parts,  and  Rome  succeeded 
in  putting  out  the  light  of  the  glorious  Go^ieL  T!w 
Slovenian  language,  never  fully  developed,  but  stsce 
then  greatly  neglected,  has  of  late  years  revived  is  a 
remarkable  degree.  One  sign  of  this  reTival  appesn 
in  the  translation  into  this  dialect  of  the  goapeb  <f 
Matthew  and  Mark,  which  were  printed  in  1^68.  Tbc 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  for  the  last  two  himdned 
years  have  had  things  all  their  own  way,  did  oertaiidr 
not  look  with  a  kindly  eye  on  this  small  book ;  hot  tbe 
success  which  attended  the  circulation  of  these  two  p«- 
pels  encouraged  the  committee  of  the  Britisfa  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  to  go  on,  and  subsequently,  in  l^L 
the  remaining  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdles 
forming  together  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Te^ 
were  added.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  and  its  «4M. 
the  sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  (1871)  of  the  Bnti^ 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  states :  "  It  would  be  tdk  t* 
set  up  a  plea  for  perfection  in  a  first  translatioB ;  bat  tbt 
fraiu  of  honest  and  competent  criticiam  will  be  arsslr 
able  for  improvement  in  subsequent  editions,  wbicb. 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  in  demand.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  version  has  produced  some  ooostenat^^M 
and  it  is  regarded  as  an  anoomfortable  sign  that,  a^ 
the  Bible  had  been  suocessfuUy.suppreased  for  ages,  u 
should  again  emcige  in  the  19th  century  clocfacd  in  tbe 
vernacular  of  the  Slovenian  race.**  But  the  oonsteras- 
tion  thus  produced  seems  to  be  without  any  elliKt  apt«i 
the  arduous  and  important  task  of  rekindling  this  laoap 
of  life ;  for  not  only  is  the  New  Test,  almosc  oompkou 
but  the  Psalms  also  are  in  preparation.  That  there  n 
a  great  demand  for  this  translation  mar  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  from  the  publication  of  the  parts  of  the 
New  Test,  up  to  March  30,  1878,  23,500  ooptes  bad 
been  disposed  of.  For  this  version  compu  the  Asmmid 
Jitports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  aux 
1869.    (a  P.)    See  Slavonic  Vkrsions. 

Sluice  is  in  Isa.  xix,  10  the  improper  renderii^  of 
the  A.  V.  for  "^Sb,  tihgr,  kin  (**  reward,**  in  Ptov.  xi 

18). 

Sltiyter,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  KeHonspd 
(Dutch)  Church,  bom  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1787.  He  gtad- 
uated  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  SemiBarr  is 
1815,  and  became  pastor  at  Claveraek,  Oolnmhb  Co. 
N.  Y.,  from  1816  to  1843,  when  he  died.  He  serred  abm 
in  connection  with  his  Claverack  Church,  cme  «r  tvt> 
neighboring  churches  for  some  yean.  He 
as  an  apostolic  spirit,  and  for  the  numemus 
revivals  that  blessed  his  labors.  In  some  of  these  "tbe 
converts  were  numbered  by  hundreds.  He  wore  faioH^ 
out  in  the  work.  His  memory,  as  a  man  of  ivod,  h  atd 
(resh  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopte  of  all  that  ngioB,  vlich 
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Bpmtoally  transformed  br  bia  Ubon."  He  bad  **  a 
fine,  and  even  martial,  appearance,  great  conversational 
powerB,  energy,  hopefulneas,  courage,  aimplicitv,  and  gen- 
enteity.  He  was  an  unusually  excellent  singer.  He  was 
inceaaantly  visiting  bis  people  and  talking  about  their 
aotilA.  He  was  active,  self-denying,  in  tbe  establisbment 
of  new  churches,  in  whole  or  part  formetl  out  of  his  own. 
11  is  death-bed  was  a  scene  of  great  spiritual  beauty  and 
power.*"  His  Memoir  was  prepared  by  Rev.  R  O.  Currie, 
D-D.     See  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  209.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Smalbroke,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Birmingham  in  1672,  and  graduated  from  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  in  1694.  He  took  bis  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1706  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  1 708.  He  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Tenison,  treas- 
urer of  liandaff  in  1712,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Hereford.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's 
Feb.  2, 1728;  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  Feb.  20, 1780.  He  died  Dec 
22,  1749.  He  published,  Inquiry  into  the  Authority  of 
the  Primitive  Complutentian  Edition  of  the  New  Test, 
(Lend.  1722,  8vo) i—Sefltetumt  on  Mr,  Whitton'a  Con- 
durt : — and  A  nimadvernons  on  the  New  A  rian  Improved, 
His  great  work  was  A  Vmdication  of  our  Saviour's 
Mirocles  (ibid.  1728,  8vo) : — also  Sermone  and  Charges 
(ibid.  1706-82).  See  Allibone,  Did.  ofBriL  and  A  mer, 
A  uthorsj  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUog,  a.  v. ;  Lardner, 
Works;  London  Gent,  Mag*  Ixxv;  Nichol,  LU,  A  nee; 
Shaw,  Stajfordshire ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. 

Bmalcald,  Articles  ot     See  Abticlbs  of 

SCHXALKALD. 

Smalcald,  League    o£     See   Schmalkald, 

LCAOL'IS  OP. 

Small,  Arthur  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charieston,  S.  C.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and,  after  an  academical  training  in  his  native  city, 
be  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  University,  Milledgeville, 
Ga. ;  studied  theology  in  the  Columbia  Seminary,  S.  C ; 
^iras  licensed  by  Charleston  Presbytery  in  1854,  and  or- 
dained by  Harmony  Presbytery  in  1857.  He  preached 
for  some  time  at  Liberty  Hill,  S.  C,  then  two  years  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  finally  at  Selma,  in  the  bounds  of 
South  Alabama  Presbytery.  During  one  of  the  raids 
noade  by  portions  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  sup- 
preanon  of  the  rebellion,  the  town  of  Selma  was  at- 
tacked, and,  with  others,  Mr.  Small  rallied  to  its  defence, 
and  was  instantly  killed  in  the  fight,  on  April  2, 1865. 
3(r.  Small's  talents  were  of  a  high  ortler.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  he  was  universally  and  greatly  admired, 
always  aiming  to  present  its  plain,  simple  truths  with 
Ip-eat  distinctness.  See  Wilson,  FreA,  BitU  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  862.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Small,  Ckunuel  M.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  a  slave  in  Mar}'land  about 
1M)3.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-six,  and  in  1886 
was  uken  to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  1850,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  tbe  Rev.  (now  bishop)  N.  H. 
M'Tyeire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
During  the  war  he  was  removed  to  Alabama,  but  Re- 
turned to  New  Orieans  when  peace  was  restored.  He 
waj«  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman  as  a  misrionary 
among  the  freedmen,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference  in  1865  was  admitted  on  triaL  In 
1871  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  and  set- 
tled in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  where  he  died,  Oct.  12, 1878. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con/erenceSf  1873,  p.  16;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smalley,  Znam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 1^.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  Univeraity,  Providence,  R.  I.,  studied  theology 
privately,  was  licensed  by  the  Mendon  Congregational 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordained,  June  17, 
1829,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  over  the 
Church  at  Franklin,  Mass.  In  1888  he  became  pastor 
of  Union  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1854  of  the 


Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  T.,  as  successor 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadswortb.  He  died  July  80, 1858. 
Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  of  decided  piety  and  ability,  and 
was  the  author  of  The  Worcester  Pulpit,  with  Notices 
Historiccd  and  Biographical  (Boston,  12mo).  See  Wil- 
son, PreA,  HisL  Almanac,  1860,  p.  78;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

SmaUey,  Henry,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom  in 
Piscataway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28,  1765,  and  was  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  communion  of  the  Baptist  Church  there 
when  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  and  then  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduated  in  1786.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1788,  and  in  1790  he  began  to  preach  for  the 
Cohansey  Baptist  Church,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and 
on  Nov.  8  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
this  charge  he  continued  forty-nine  years,  until  removed 
by  death,  Feb.  11,  1839.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pidpit,  vi,  281. 

Smalley,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  4, 1784;  graduatetl 
at  Yale  College  in  1756;  studied  tbeolog>'  under  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New 
Britain  Society,  Berlin,  Conn.,  April  19, 1768;  and  died 
June  1, 1820.  He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  and 
a  faithful  and  successful  preacher.  He  published,  Ser- 
nums  on  Natural  and  Moral  Inability  (1769) :  —  Ktemal 
Salvation  not  a  Just  Debt  (1785),  against  John  Murray : 
— Concio  ad  Clerum :  At  the  Election  (1800) : — Sermons 
on  Connected  Subjects  {\80S)  :^ Sermons  (1814).  See 
Sprague,  Anntils  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  559. 

Smalridge,  Grorgb,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bora  in  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  in  1668.  He  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1678  by  Ashmole,  the 
celebrated  antiquary.  In  May,  1682,  he  was  elected  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  RA.,  he  became  tutor.  In  July,  1689,  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  minister  of 
Tothill  Fields  ChapeL  In  1698  he  was  coUated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield.  He  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan^s  in  the  West,  London,  in  1708, 
which  he  resigned  in  1711,  when  he  was  made  one  of 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church,  and  succeeded  Atterbury 
in  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  as  he  did  likewise  in  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  1718.  In  1714  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  queen  Anne  soon  after 
appointed  him  her  lord-almoner,  in  which  capacity  he 
for  some  time  served  her  successor,  (ieoi^  I.  Refusing 
to  sign  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishops  in  and  about  London  had  drawn 
up  against  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  removed  from 
that  place.  He  soon  regained  the  favor  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  afterwanls  queen  Caroline,  who  was  his  patron 
until  his  death,  in  1719.  He  published,  Animadversinns 
on  the  Eight  Theses,  etc,  in  1687,  having  for  its  full  title 
Church  Government,  Part  V,  a  Relation  of  the  English 
Reformation,  etc: — Actio  Davisiana  (1689,  4to): — 
Twelve  Sermons  (1717,  8vo).  Also  Sixty  Sermons  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  (1726  foL;  2d  ed.  1727;  new  ed. 
Oxf.  1882,  2  vol&  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUog,  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. 

SmaltB,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  1*7,  1798.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  early  religious  training ;  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  studied 
tbeol(^  in  the  seminary  in  that  place;  was  licensed 
by  the  Classis  of  New  Bmnswick,  May  27,  1819 ;  en- 
tered upon  his  work  as  a  missionary  in  New  Jersey,  and 
for  three  years  performed  the  toilsome  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. In  1822  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church ;  was  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Second 
Presbytery  over  tbe  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  ami  subsequently  was  settled  in  German- 
town,  Pa. ;  Frederick  City,  Md. ;  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and 
Harri8burg,Pa.    He  died  July  80, 186L   Mr.SmalUwaa 
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a  plain,  practical  preacher,  and  conflcientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties.  See  Wilson,  Pre«6.  Higt,  Al^ 
manacy  1862,  p.  118.     (J.  L.  8.) 

Smara,  in  Hindti  mythologr,  is  a  surname  of  the 
love-god,  Kamadeca,     See  Kama. 

SmaragduB,  the  name  of  several  monkish  writers 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  An  abbot  of  the  Convent  of  St  Michael,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Verdun,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Frank ish  theologians  in  the  Carlovingian  period.  He 
stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  A.I).  810  he  was  anso- 
ciated  with  a  commission  to  convey  to  pope  Leo  III  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809  with 
regard  to  the  FUioque  dispute,  and  served  as  its  secre- 
tary (comp.  the  record  from  his  |)en  entitled  Acta  CoUa- 
iiouis  RonuuuK,  in  Baronius,  /I  fin.  ad  ann.  809,  No.  54-63 ; 
Labbe,  ColL  ConciL  tom.  vii ;  and  in  Migne's  complete 
ed.  of  Smaragdus  [Paris,  185*2],  p.  971  sq.).  Louis  the 
rious  also  esteemed  Smaragdus  highly,  and  not  only 
gave  donations  and  immunities  to  St.  MichaePs  Con- 
vent (see  the  Chartm  Ludovici  ,  ,  ,  et  lAtthani  .  .  . 
pTTo  Monast.  S,  MichadUy  in  Baluze,  MiscefL  lib.  iv,  and 
Migne,  p.  975  sq.),  but  also  constituted  him  one  of  the 
arbitrators  in  the  quarrel  of  the  abbot  Ismund  of  Milan 
with  his  monks  (see  the  Epitt,  ad  Ludov.  August,  in  Du- 
chesne, Script.  Rtr.  Franc,  ii,  71  sq.).  The  year  of  Sma- 
ragtlus's  death  is  not  known,  though  he  does  ni>t  seem  to 
have  outlived  the  king,  Louis  the  Pious.  His  writings, 
now  very  largely  accessible  in  Migne,  as  above,  give 
evidence  of  considerable  familiarity  with  patristical 
lore  and  of  a  pious  and  practical  mind,  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  healthful  and  sober  tendency  of  the  Frank- 
ish-German  theohtgy  of  the  time.  There  is,  however, 
no  sign  of  originality  in  them.  His  principal  exegeti- 
cal  work— the  Commemt.  $,  CoUecL,  in  Ecanffel.  et  Kpi$t. 
etc  (Ist  ed.  Strasburg,  159-1) — is  a  mere  compilation, 
without  other  method  than  the  mere  concatenation  of 
opinions  expressed  by  ohler  writers,  and  without  a  defi- 
nite adhesion  to  either  historico-grammatical  interpre- 
tation or  excessive  allegorizing.  His  second  important 
work — Expotilio  s.  Com/nent.  in  Reg,  S,  Bened,—is  more 
independent.  In  it  SmaragiUis  appears  as  a  Mipiwrter  of 
the  strict  principles  of  monastic  reform  advocated  by  his 
oontemiNirary  Benedict  of  Aniane.  A  similar  tendency 
is  displayed  in  Diadema  Afonachorum,  a  coUectum  of 
ascetic  rules  for  the  government  of  monks,  cumpiled 
from  the  Church  fathers.  The  Via  Regia  is  essentially 
an  extract  from  the  last-mentioned  work.  The  above, 
with  others  of  minor  importance,  are  printed  in  Migne; 
and,  together  with  oeruin  unprinted  manuscripts  (con- 
cerning which,  see  Mabillon,  .A  imttL  p.  850  sq.),  con- 
stitute all  of  the  works  of  Smaragdus  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us. 

2.  A  friend  and  pnpil  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  whose 
real  name  was  Ardo,  Having  witnessed  the  death  of 
Benedict,  he  was  appointed  to  write  bis  biography  (see 
the  work,  Vita  S.  Benedicti  Aniattetmg,  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  SS.  0.  S,  B.  Siec.  iv,  pt  i,  p.  191  sq. ;  and  Migne, 
pt.  citi,  p.  354  sq.).  Smaragdus  died  in  843,  aged  sixty 
years. 

3.  The  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  L(\neberg,  Saxony, 
which  was  founded  in  972  by  dnke  Hermann  Billung, 
so  that  he  could  nut  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  about 
A.D.  1000.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  literary 
labor  performed  by  his  hand,  though  he  may  be  the  au- 
thor of  a  (Jntrnmatica  Major  $,  Comment,  tn  Donatuniy 
from  which  Mabillon  gives  citations  {A  tmuL  p.  358  sq.), 
and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Smaragdus  No.  1. 
See  D'Achery,  SpicHeg.  i,  238.— Herzog,  Real^Encgldop. 
s,  v. 

Smart,  Jamea  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  July  14,  1814.  He  received 
a  careful  home  training,  graduated  in  Jefferson  College, 
l*a.,  studied  divinity  in  the  As8<x!iate  Seminary  in  Can- 
^nsburg,  was  licensed  by  the  Chartiers  Presbytery  and 


ordained  by  the  Miami  Presbyteiyin  18S9,  and  his  ant 
and  only  charge  was  MasBe}''s  Creek,  O.  Hen  be  la- 
bored with  true  apostolic  zeal  and  eamcatneas,  and  {&e4 
Feb.  28. 1861.  Mr.  Smart  was  a  man  of  vigocuas  mtad 
and  noble  heart.  He  was  for  many  yeses  stated  cksk. 
of  the  Xeuia  Presbytery.  See  Wiison,  Frab.  BiiL  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  235.     (J.  L.  S.) 


Smart,  John  O.,  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  divine,' 
bom  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1804.  He  graduaif  I 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1826,  ar^idied  tbeolag\-  pri- 
vately, was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytenr  lA 
PhiUdelphia,  Aug.  17,  1826,  and  ordained  pastor  c€ib« 
Associate  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y^  Nov.  a,  1^^ 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  1837,  when  be  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1838  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  that  city.  This  lelation  was  H^ 
solved  in  1850,  and  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  N.  Y^ 
where  he  continued  without  a  charge,  bot  was  engs^ 
in  preaching  almost  consfantl}*  in  the  osany  vacaarir* 
which  occurred  in  the  l^sbyter\'  of  Cambrid^  le 
which  he  belonged.  He  died  July  is,  1862:  Dr.>aaan 
was  a  man  of  very  superior  mental  power.  He  vsi 
well  skilled  in  the  languages,  particularly  the  Laiir« 
and  while  a  student  of  theology  edited  the  Onifkms  *-/ 
Cicero  for  Tower  A  Hogan,  publishen  in  PhiktWIp 
phia.  His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  be  8h> 
quaintance  with  the  rules  of  Chnreh  order.  S«>ch  w» 
his  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  disciptinarian  thai  be 
was  chosen  bv  the  (teneral  Assembly  of  the  UniT<-l 
Presbvterian  Church  as  chairman  of  the  ooeamittM  \  • 
draft  a  book  of  discipline.  See  Wilson,  /Ves&  But.  Al- 
manaCf  1863,  p.  363;  The  Eratufeiical  Reponiory,  &t.: 
Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  utk.  a.  r.     (J.  L  ^ 

Smectymnana,  an  answer  to  bishop  HalTs  re- 
monstrance to  Parliament  in  defence  of  his  book  £/<m- 
copacy  of  Divine  Right,  The  name  of  the  treaciw  ii 
fictitious,  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  autb^-r^ 
viz.  Stephen  Marshal,  Edward  Calamy,  Thontkas  Tc^ix;. 
Matthew  Kewoomen,  and  William  Spunton.  Ulkcii 
the  bishop  replied  to  their  book,  these  divines  puUi5b«>! 
a  vindicatiim  of  their  answer  to  the  iivmUe  Beat  «- 
Mtrance,  This  being  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  «« 
both  sides,  may  be  supptksed  to  contain  the  merits  uf  ibe 
contniversy.  The  debate  was  upcm  these  two  be*b— 
(1)  of  the  antiquity  of  litui^ies,  or  forms  of  prax-er:  .* 
of  the  apostolical  institution  uf  diocesan  eiMscupac^*.— 
Eadie,  Ecdes.  CgcUtp,  s.  v. 

Smell  (Oica  or  n'>'^,  fragrance;  cSa,  Mfemri\ 
Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  after  the  daoghter  of  the  She- 
chemites  (Gen.  xxxiv,  30),  "  Ye  have  troafaled  me,  t» 
make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land~-> 
Ve  have  given  me  an  ill  scent,  or  smell,  among  this  pc<ipk. 
The  Israelites,  in  a  similar  manner,  compluncd  to  Mn9«r« 
and  Aaron  ( Exod.  v.  21 ),  "The  Lord  look  opno  y..«. 
and  judge,  because  you  have  made  our  savor  to  be  siv 
horred  in  the  eves  of  Pharaoh  and  in  the  eves  of  hb 
servants."    This  manner  of  speaking  occurs  freqiacctiy 
in  the  Hebrew.     In  a  contrary  sense,  Paul  says  (2  C^m. 
ii,  15,  16),  **  We  are  unto  (vod  a  sweet  savor  ofChrisi  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to  the  (»e 
we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other 
the  savor  of  life  unto  life.**    In  the  sacrifices  <if  the  oU 
law,  the  smell  of  the  burnt-offerings  is  represented  is 
Scripture  as  agreeable  to  God  ( Gen.  viii,  21  ),  "XBd 
thou  shalt  bum  the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar;  it  is  i 
burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  sweet  aawir.  an  of- 
fering made  by  tire  unto  the  I^ord.**     The  same  thmz* 
by  analog}',  is  said  of  prayer  (Psiu  cxli,  2),  **  Ltt  o;y 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  iif:- 
iiig-up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice."    So  Jtits. 
in  allusion  to  this  service  of  the  Old  Test.,  repcewTiCs 
the  twenty-four  elden  with  **  golden  vials  full  of  oion 
which  are  the  prayen  of  the  sainta"  (Beir.  t,  dy- 
Calmet. 

SmemitBa,  in  Shtvic  mythologT,  was  «n  appsri- 
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tk>n  whoee  coming  always  occasioned  the  decease  of 
P«:n<(>n8  who  were  sick.     The  phautum  was  invisible  to 
tbe  dying  themselves,  but  neighbors  might  observe  it 
skulking  about  and  finally  entering  the  house  of  the 
xnaim,  whose  fate  was  then  inevitable.    The  spasmodic  | 
twitchings  and  the  throat-rattle  of  the  last  hour  were  ' 
tviti«'nces  of  the  force  which  Smeniitza  employed  to ! 
sp|iarace  the  soul  from  the  body. — ^VoUmer,  Worierb,  d, 
M^hifL  SL  V. 

Smet,  Hans  von  der  Kbttex,  son  of  the  Dutch 
anciquarian  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  Nimeguen 
sltiut  1630,  and  was  pastor  at  Alkmaer  until  1684,  when 
lit*  reopived  a  call  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  dieil  May  23, 
171U,  leaving  several  religious  works. 

Smet,  Peter  John  de,  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
fioiiar\'.  was  born  in  Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec  31, 
1M)I.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  August,  182 1 ;  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  Md.;  went  to 
Mii<jtouri  in  1828,  and  aided  in  founding  the  University 
\f(  ^»t.  Louis,  in  which  he  labored  until  1838.  He  was 
then  sent  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Pottawattomies, 
aft^frwards  laboring  among  the  Flatheads  and  the  Black- 
feet.  Taking  a  general  superintendence  of  these  mis- 
MiHis,  he  travelled  to  collect  monev  for  them.     He  died 
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in  Su  Louis,  May  28,  1873.  His  principal  works  are, 
Letlrrsj  SketcAet,  (md  Rttidtnce  in  the  Rocky  AfouniatM 
(l*hila.  1843, 12mo) : — Oregon  Missions  and  Travels  over 
the  RtH-J^y  Mouniamt  (N.  Y.  1847)  i—Westet^i  Missions 
and  Missionaries  (1868, 12mo)  i—Reisen  in  den  Felsenge- 
birpeti^  etc  (St.  Louis,  I860).  See  Appleton^  Cydup, ; 
Allibone,  Dict»  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Smeton,  Thomas,  a  learned  Scotch  divine  and 
etlucaior,  was  bom  in  Gask,  near  Perth,  in  1536.  He 
«as  educated  at  the  University  of  Sr.  Andrew's,  and  af- 
terwarda  studied  in  Paris.  He  went  to  Kome,  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesuits;  but,  going  to  Geneva,  he 
wis^  coofirmed  in  his  intention  of  leaving  the  Church  of 
Kome.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  nar- 
n»wly  escaped  the  massacre.  Arriving  in  London,  he 
publicly  renounced  popery,  and  settled  at  Colchester, 
Lddex,  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  1578  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, joined  Knox  and  the  other  Reformers,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  Paislev  and  member  of  the  General  As- 
semblr  which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  same  year,  and  was 
chosen  moderator  in  the  Asseroblv  of  1 579.  He  was  soon 
after  naade  principal  of  the  College  of  (ilasgow,  and  died 
in  1583.  His  only  publication  is  entitled  Jiesponsio  ad 
i/amiitonU  Dialogum  (E<iinb.  1579,  8vo),  a  defence  of 
the  Presbyterians,  to  which  is  added  Kximn  ViriJoannis 
KhotOj  Scotioanm  Ecdesia  Instauratoris,  etc  See  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Bioy,  1/ict,  a.  v. 

Smiglecioa,  MAirmf,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  Poland  in  1562.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits 
in  Kome  in  1581,  and  after  making  great  prttgress  in  his 
studies  was  sent  back  to  Poland,  and  taught  philosophy 
at  Wilna  for  four  years  and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became 
rrcior  of  several  colleges  and  superior  of  the  convent  at 
Cracow.  He  died  July  26,  1618.  He  published  many 
works  against  the  Protestants,  but  his  principal  work  is 
his  Loffie  (Ingolst.  1618,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Chalmers, 
Bioff,  IHet.  8.  V. 

Smik,  in  Lettish  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the  Lith- 
uanians, to  whom  they  dedicated  the  first  fnrrow  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  and  whatever  should  grow  on  it.  To 
cni^s  such  a  furrow  was  reganled  as  an  iusult  to  the 
ginL — Vollraer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v, 

Bmilaoc,  a  young  girl  in  Grecian  mythology  who 
tenderly  loved  Crocus.  As  their  love  was  hopeless,  the 
gods  changed  them  into  flowers  bearing  their  respective 
names. 

Bmintheiis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  is  a  surname 
given  to  Apollo  in  the  Troad,  from  the  town  of 
Soiinthe.  It  in  derived,  by  some,  from  sminthos,  a 
mouse. 


Smite  {^xh  ^^"^*  ^^)i  ^  strike,  is  often  osed  in 
Scripture  for  to  kiU,  Thus  David  smote  the  Philistine, 
i.  e.  he  killed  Goliath.  The  Lord  smote  Nabal  and  Uz- 
ziah,  i.  e.  he  put  them  to  death.  To  smite  an  army  is  to 
conquer  it,  to  rout  it  entirely.  To  smite  with  the 
tongue  is  to  load  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  with 
scandalous  reflections.  To  smite  the  thigh  denotes  in- 
dignation, trouble,  astonishment  (Jer.  xxxi,  19). — Cal- 
met. 

Smith  (O'^n,  ehardsh),  a  tcorkman  in  stone,  wood, 
or  metal,  like  the  Lat.  faber,  but  sometimes  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  what  follows,  as  ^T*^3  CT'^n,  a 
workman  in  iron,  a  smith ;  Sept.  rivr^v,  tikt^v  odif 
povt  x^^^S*  '^X*'"^C »  Vulg.yiiftpr  and  faber  ferrari-^ 
us  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19;  Isa.  xliv,  12;  liv,  16;  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  In  2  Chron.  xxiv,  12  ^  work- 
ers in  iron  and  brass"  are  mentioned,  The  first  smith 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Tubal-cain,  whom  some  vrrit- 
ers,  arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  identify 
with  Vulcan  ((xerh.  Vossius,  JM  Orig,  Idoiol,  i,  16).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron"  ((ven.  iv,  22),  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  whetter  or  sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper 
or  iron.  So  Montanus,  **  acueniem  omne  artificium  wris 
et  ferri  ;**  Sept.  (f^vpoKoiro^  x^^'^^'C  X"^*^^^  "^^^  <T(^rj- 
pov ;  Vulg.  ^  fuit  malleator  et  faber  in  cuncta  opera  seris 
et  ferri.**  JoeephiM  says  that  he  first  of  all  invented 
the  art  of  making  brass  {Ant,  i,  2,  2).  As  the  art  of 
the  smith  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  civilization, 
the  mention  of  its  founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  other  fathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  the 
trade  of  a  smith  in  ancient  warfare  that  conquerors  re- 
moved these  artisans  from  a  vanquisheil  nati(»n,  in  or- 
der the  more  effectually  to  disable  it.  Thus  the  Philis- 
tines deprived  the  Hebrewsof  their  smiths  (1  Sam. xiii, 
19;  comp.  Judg.  v,  8).  So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  treated  them  in  later  limes  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14 ; 
Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  With  these  instances  the  com- 
mentators compare  the  stipulation  of  Porsenna  with  the 
Roman  people  afler  the  expulsion  of  their  kings :  **  Ne 
ferro,  nisi  in  agricultura,  utcrentur"  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat, 
xxxi,  14).  Cyms  treated  the  Lydians  in  the  same 
manner  (Herodotus,  i,  142).     See  Uani)ICKaft. 

*iftD^,  mcuger^  smith,  occurs  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  14, 16; 
Sept.  (TvyKkiiwv;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2;  Vulg.  clusor, 
or  inclusor,  Buxtorf  gives  **  daustrarius,  faber  ferra- 
rius.**  The  root  "^AO,  to  dose,  indicates  artisans  **  with 
busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  which  suits  the  con- 
text better  than  other  renderings,  as  setters  of  precious 
stones,  seal-engravers,  etc 

In  the  New  Test,  we  meet  with  Demetrius,  **  the  sil- 
versmith,*' at  Ephesus,  dpyvpocoirov*  *^a  worker  in  sil- 
ver;" Vulg.  aryentarius;  but  the  commentators  are  not 
agreed  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  small  silver 
models  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  vaoi^Q  ApyvpovQ^  or,  at 
least,  of  the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  U90il  in  pri- 
vate devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by  travellers  as  a 
safeguard ;  or  whether  he  made  large  coitts  represent- 
ing the  temple  and  image.  Beza,  Scaliger,  and  others 
undersund  a  coiner  or  mint -master  (see  Kuinol,  ad 
Utc,),  That  the  word  may  signify  a  silver-/»»iif/^r  is 
clear  from  the  Sept.  rendering  of  Jer.  vi,  29.  From 
Plutarch  (Opp,  ix,  301,  473,  ed.  Reisk.)  and  Hesychius 
it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  any  worker  in  silver  or 
money.  A  co/tpersuUth  named  Alexander  is  mentioned 
as  an  opponent  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  14). — Kitto. 

Other  Heb.  terms  substantial!)'  indicating  the  handi- 
craft of  a  smith  are :  IZT^lb,  htesh ;  Sept.  tr^v/ooroiroc ; 
Vulg.  maUeator,  a  hammerer  (  A.  V.  "  instructor"  ) ;  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-cain  in  Gen.  iv,  22  (see  (lesten. 
Thesaur.  p.  530,  755;  SaalschUU,  ilrc^.  Bebr,  i,  143) ; 
and  Q^'in,  holem ;  Sept.  b  tvvtwv,  he  thai  smites  (A.  V. 
*'  sroootheth")  the  anvil  (D7D,  e^vpa,  inau),  Isa.  xli,  7. 
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A  descripdoii  of  a  smith's  workshop  is  given  in  Eodiia. 
zxxviii,  28.~Smith.    See  Mechanic. 

Smith,  Albert,  D.D^  a  Congpnegational  minister 
and  teacher^  was  born  in  Milton,  Vu,  Feb.  15, 1804.  In 
1826  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  began  a  ooarae  of 
^  study  preparator}'  to  entering  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  soon  af^r  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  which 
also  brought  a  change  in  his  views  of  life,  and  led  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  ministr}'.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1831 ;  also  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1885;  and  in  1836,  having  been 
licensed  by  Andover  Congregational  Association,  he  was 
ordaine<l  by  the  Congregational  Council,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregatfonal  Church  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  In  1889  he  was  calle<l  to  the  professorship  of 
languages  in  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  in 
1841  to  ihe  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  his  alma 
mater  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  In  1845  he  returned  to  the 
ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Vernon, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  1854,  when,  oompeUed  by 
declining  health,  he  removed  to  Peru,  Ind.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  he  was  employed  in  Duquoin,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
MiMionary  Society;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  set- 
tled at  Moutioello,  111.,  where  he  died,  April  24,  1863. 
Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  power. 
He  was  an  accurate  and  eloquent  writer,  an  acute  and 
profound  theologian,  and  a  wise,  faithful,  and  affec- 
tionate pastor.  See  Wilson,  /Vi>«5.  tiitit.  Almanac^ 
1864,  p.  821;  Congrtgtaional  Quarter^,  1863,  p.  349. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Bmitli,  A.  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  on  Bell  Creek,  Fayette  Co.,  West 
Ya.,  June  13, 1829.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  He  was  received  into  the  West  Virginia 
Conference  in  the  spring  of  1859,  took  a  superannuated 
relation  in  1862,  but  was  ordained  elder  in  1863.  He 
was  made  effective  in  1868,  but  died  in  the  spring  of 
1870.    See  Afinutea  of  Annual  Cot^fereftces,  1871,  p.  40. 

Smith,  Alexander  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in 
1831.  He  united  with  the  Church  when  nine  vears  of 
age,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  and  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Mississippi  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1855.  After  being  ordained  elder, 
he  was  located  at  his  own  request.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Arkansas  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
)>al  Church  in  1869,  and  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Feb.  2,  1875.  See  Mimte$  of  Annual  Confer^ 
encetf  1875,  p.  158. 

Smith,  Alexander  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Marlborough 
District,  S.  C.,  Dec.  5,  1823,  and  was  received  into  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1847.  He  remained  ef- 
fective for  twenty  years,  supernumerary  one  year,  and 
superannuated  for  nearly  four  years.  He  died  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  Aug.  25, 1872.  See  Minute*  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  M.  E,  Ch^  South,  1872,  p.  671. 

Smith,  AmOB,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  April 
80, 1795,  and  professed  conversion  in  1811.  He  served 
as  a  soldier  during  the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he  stud- 
ied in  Asbur}'  College,  Baltimore.  In  1820  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  thus 
commenced  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  S^pt.  29, 1822,  and  elder  April  10, 1825.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  to  the  oflice  of  presiding  elder,  but 
was  compelled  to  resign,  on  account  of  ill-health,  in  the 
winter  of  1841-42.  He  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  upon  its  formation  in  1857,  and 
in  1863  was  a  superannuate,  continuing,  however,  to 
preach  frequently.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1868.  See  Mift- 
utei  ofAnnucd  Cor^ferences,  1868,  p.  29. 

Smith,  Aneon  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bridgewater,  N.  U.,  Dec 


20, 1810,  and  made  profession  of  religion  in  ISl.  He 
entered  the  ministry'  in  1834  as  local  preacher,  aod  was 
admitted  into  the  New  Hampshire  Conferenee  in  l^V, 
receiving  ordination  as  deacon  in  1837.  and  as  ekier 
in  1889.  His  health  foiled  in  1859.  and  he  died  Apnl 
28,  1862.  See  Mmutes  of  AnnmU  CoM/eneaoDf,  1863, 
p.  108. 

Smith,  Archer  B.,  a  Baptist  minisitery  wan  bnm 
in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  graduated  at  Brown  L'mnr- 
sity  in  the  class  of  1828,  and  punned  his  theuk^eicil 
studies  at  Newton.  His  ministerial  life  waa  aptat  ss 
the  South,  chiefly  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  bisrfaty 
respected.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Anbum  MilK 
Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  Dec  &,  1877.     (J.  CL  a) 

fi«Mi»ii,  Archibald  O.,  a  miniato-  of  the  Hechod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  was  boni  in  New  York  in  l{*i6, 
and  was  admitted  into  full  coimection  in  the  Ro^  KiT^ 
Conference  in  18.56.  He  sustained  an  eflectiTe  reiaD(« 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  sapeiannoated  four  vecrk  He 
died  at  SheU  Bark,  Butler  Co.,  IlL,  AugoaC,  ij87a  See 
Minuiet  of  Annual  Confermcegf  1870,  pu  275). 

Smith,  AflUi,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  l^H 
and  appointed  to  the  Northumberland  and  Wyooin^ 
Circuit.  He  subsequently  travelled  Salens  Freeb«M. 
(xloucester,  Bristol,  Cecil,  Chester,  Bohemia,  Kent.  Do- 
ver, Queen  Ann's,  Lancaster,  Northampton,  Eases.  Scat- 
en  Island,  Somerset,  Snow  Hill,  Annann^sex,  Durciie»- 
ter,  Accomac,  and  Salisbury  circuits,  whi<^  tenninacrd 
his  active  ministry.  He  died  in  April,  IS47,  Mr.  Smith 
was  abundant  in  labors,  and  was  often  denominaxed  ~a 
son  of  thunder.**  See  Mmutu  i^  Amaud  CcmfermBet^ 
iv,20S. 

Smith,  Asa  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Freslyytaian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Amherst,  Masa.,  in  September,  18C^   Ai 
the  age  of  seventeen,  while  living  at  Windsor,  Vt^  be  wai 
called  by  divine  grace  to  a  new  life,  and  there  he  o^o- 
secrated  himself  with  all  bis  characteristic  eamestnc^ 
to  the  senice  of  Christ.     The  vows  he  then  took  be 
most  sacredly  kept,  nor  ever  tamed  aside  from  the  ooe 
great  purpose  God  had  wrought  in  his  aouL     He  verr 
soon  commenced  a  preparatory  study  for  the  work  t< 
the  ministry',  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  l^'iS. 
Here  the  traits  of  character  which  diaringMisbed  him  in 
after-life — ^industry,  energy,  fidelity,  and  ain^leneas  cf 
purpose  to  the  one  great  object  of  hb  eariy  caaxetn- 
tion — ^were  made  conspicuous.     His  remarkable  power 
of  extemporaneous  speech  drew  to  him  the  marked  and 
admiring  attention  of  the  students.     He  ranked  vefT 
high  as  a  scholar,  and  was  among  the  very  fint  in  his 
class  y  in  some  respects  he  had  no  superior.     He  wa»  a 
decided  Christian,  and  knew  the  secret,  which  so  many 
fail  to  learn,  of  living  a  decidedly  godly  life  ai  eu^ 
lege.    He  never  was  more  active,  or  accomplished  mora 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  his  after-life,  than  dnriog 
his  college  course  of  four  years.   After  leaving  college  be 
taught  an  academy  one  year  in  Maine.     During  that 
year  the  school  was  blessed  with  a  revival  of  reltgk)a 
From  Maine  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminaiy  ai 
Andover.    After  completing  the  course  he  was  otd^oni 
to  the  ministry',  and  settled  aa  pastor  over  a  ^oieb  ia 
New  York  city,  in  which  charge  he  continued  for  tbiny 
years.     While  in  that  city  he  was  associated  with  its 
leading  men  in  all  the  public,  benevolent,  and  religii>ii» 
movements  of  the  time.    His  prominent  position  ia  the 
literary  and  religioua  world  brought  many  application 
for  him  to  Iteve  the  pulpit  for  ser\'ices  in  ojleges  a»l 
seminaries  for  which  he  was  regarded  as  so  emineittlT 
fitted.    From  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lord  frcMn  the  pn*' 
idency  of  Dartmouth  CoII^e,  attention  was  directed  tn 
him  as  his  successor.     He  received  a  onaninKHS  csil 
from  the  trustees  of  the  college,  which,  after  pcarerM 
deliberation,  he  accepted.    Dr.  Smith  entered  apia  his 
work  in  the  full  maturity  of  life  with  all  the  fire  and 
energy  cS  youth.    Endowed  with  every  quality  wkidi 
the  highest  mental  culture  oould  give,  and 
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with  an  experience  rich  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ry. Micial,  and  religions  life,  he  resolved  to  cany  out  the 
dt^xgn  of  the  founders  of  the  college  to  impart  a  sano- 
tifietl  learning  to  all  who  should  gain  access  to  its  halls. 
S>  thoroughly  was  he  devoted  to  his  great  work  that 
everv  moment  was  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  Me  knew  but  one  work,  and  every  interest 
ill  which  he  took  a  part  was  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  college.  His  life  as  a  pastor  was,  as  it 
were,  acted  over  again,  for,  while  his  care  extended  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock,  he  was,  if  possible, 
more  anxiuus  about  their  salvation.  He  improved  oc- 
canons  to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  prayed  much  for  them,  while  he  asked  for  them  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  others.  Dr.  Smith  not  only 
took  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  but  in  all 
things  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  public-spirited,  always  earnest  for 
improvements,  quite  up  to  the  means  of  securing  them, 
always  willing  to  bear  his  full  share  of  labor  or  expense. 
No  one  iu  the  community  was  more  free,  more  gener- 
ous in  aid  of  every  good  cause,  or  more  ready  to  con- 
tribute of  his  substance  to  those  in  need.  By  over-ex- 
ertiun  bis  health  became  somewhat  impaired  and  it 
wss  necessary  for  him  to  remain  abroad  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1870.  With  that  exception  he 
was  rarely  laid  aside  from  labor  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  college.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  last  year,  near  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  acute  disease,  and  from 
that  blow  he  never  fully  recovered,  nor  had  sufficient 
strength  to  attend  to  his  official  duties.  Following  the 
advice  of  his  physician  and  his  own  judgment,  he  ten- 
dered, early  in  the  winter,  his  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dency. It  was  accepted  with  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  but  only  when  they  saw  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  final  recovery.  He  was  grateful  to  God  for 
having  permitted  him  to  render  so  long  a  service,  and, 
though  he  could  have  wished  it  protracted,  yet  he  was 
resigned  to  the  divine  wilL  During  the  last  few  days 
he  was  extremely  weak,  and  at  the  close,  without  pain, 
he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  to  enjoy  the  **  rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  ^od,"  Aug.  17, 1877. '  Dr.  Asa 
D.  Smith  was  author  of  the  following:  Leiter$  to  a 
Young  Student : — Memoir  of  Mrt,  J^  A .  Leavitt : — /m- 
portimce  of  a  Scriptural  MiniUry: — A  Diacour$e  on 
ihf.  Life  and  Character  of  CharUe  NaU^  D,D.:-^The 
Puritan  Church's  Stewardehip: — Benefioenoe  our  L\fe 
Work: — 7Vo  Baccalaureate  Diseourtee: — Obedience  to 
Jhartn'i  Law: — DeatkAboUthed: — Introductum  to  JPh- 
omeer  American  Misnone  in  China: — ^with  numerous 
anicles  in  the  American  Theologiced  Review  and  Bihlir 
cat  Bepositorjf.  See  Allibooe,  DicL  of  BriL  and  A  mer, 
AuthorM,8.v.     (W.P.S.) 

Smith,  Azariah,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  was  bom  in  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 
1817.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  kept  at  school, 
studying,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  algebra, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  In  the  spring  of  1834  he  entere<l 
the  freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  In  1835,  during  a 
revival,  he  was  the  subject  of  converting  grace.  Soon 
after  his  conversion  he  became  interested  in  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  made  his  impressions  known  to  Dr. 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Board.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Prof.  Spencer,  attending  six  lectures  a  day. 
He  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  and  was  secreta- 
ry of  the  village  Tract  Society.  In  1889  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  three  months,  enjoying, 
under  the  special  favor  of  Prof.  Hodge,  access  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  also  to  the  dispensary  and 
almshouse.  In  October  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inaiy  at  New  Haven.  During  the  winter  he  kept  up 
his  medical  as  weU  as  theological  studies,  and  received 
from  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  college  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  Jan.  24, 1840.    He  aIao>  day  by  day,  at- 


tended the  lectures  of  the  law-achool  on  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  His  was  not  a  mere  smattering,  but 
his  application  was  such  that  he  thoroughly  mastered 
what  he  undertook.  On  Aug.  80, 1842,  he  was  ordained 
at  Manlius,  and  he  embarked  for  Western  Asia  in  No- 
vember following,  arriving  at  Smyrna  after  a  voyage 
of  fifty-three  days.  After  residing  at  Brfisa  and  Con- 
stantinople for  a  few  months,  he  proceeded  to  Trebi- 
zond,  where  he  remained  five  months,  spending  the 
most  of  his  time  in  studying  Turkish  and  practicing 
medicine.  In  1844  he  visited  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
and  BeirOt,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  to  Aleppo, 
Orfa,  Diarbekir,  and  Mosul.  He  was  at  Moi«ul  when 
Botta  was  disentombing  one  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh ; 
he  also  travelled  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Layard.  At  Mo> 
sul  it  was  his  sorrowful  privilege  to  attend  the  dying 
couch  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Grant.  This  year  he  made 
a  trying  and  dangerous  tour  in  the  mountain  Nestori- 
an  districts  of  Kurdistan,  going,  through  'much  peril, 
as  far  north  as  Julamerk,  returning  to  Mosul,  and 
thence  to  Alexandretta.  In  1846  he  travelled  exten- 
sively after  visiting  Constantinople,  including  a  visit  to 
Trebizond  and  Erzerum,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half.  This  year  he  was  mobbed  for  affording  protec- 
tion to  an  Armenian  priest  who  had  fled  to  his  house,  but 
by  his  determined  courage  and  perseverance  the  offend- 
ers were  punished  and  damages  were  recovered  from 
the  Turkish  government.  His  travels  were  extensive, 
and  he  often  went  many  miles  out  of  hiB  way  to  ad- 
minister medicine  for  the  cholera  at  different  missiona- 
ry stations.  What  was  so  widely  known  and  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  in  1849  as  "  Dwighfs  Chol- 
era Mixture**  was  his  own  preparation.  Once  he  was 
attacked  with  this  disease  in  the  wilderness,  his  only 
attendant  forsaking  him  through  fear;  but  after  two 
days*  sufl^ering  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  At  length,  in  1848,  he  arrived  at  Aintab, 
seventy  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  which  he  made  his  mis- 
sionary home.  It  had  a  population  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians amounting  to  12,000,  twice  that  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan residents— a  field  large  enough  to  wear  out  the 
most  untiring  energy.  He  returned  to  America  the 
same  year,  was  married,  and  went  back  to  his  field. 
Eveiy thing  he  knew,  he  knew  thoroughly ;  and  every- 
thing he  did,  it  was  with  all  his  might.  As  the  author 
of  vfduable  papers  on  meteorology,  Syrian  antiquities, 
and  natural  history,  published  in  the  A  merican  Journal 
o/Scieneej  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  best  scholars 
of  his  own  land,  thus  confirming  the  declaration  that 
'*  none  have  made  richer  contributions  to  the  material 
of  the  naturalist  and  geographer  than  are  being  made 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross."  He  who  lived  and 
labored  so  faithfully  for  others  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
Lord  in  the  trying  hour.  When  death  came,  June  8, 
1851,  it  found  him  prepared.  In  the  midst  of  painful 
struggles  which  amounted  almost  to  agony,  he  uttered, 
in  Turkish,  his  last  words — ^'Jov,  joy!  praise,  praise!** 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Bela,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  1784,  converted  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  admitted  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1809.  In  1810  he  was  ordained  deacon  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Canada;  in  1811  admitted  into  full  connection 
and  appointed  to  Ulster  Circuit.  He  was  ordained,  in 
1812,  elder,  and  appointed  to  Delaware  Circuit;  1813, 
Newburg  Circuit;  1814-15,  New  Windsor;  1816,  Dela- 
ware; 1817,  Schenectady;  1818,  Albany;  1819,  Pitts- 
field;  1820-21.  Stratford.  In  1822,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he 
continued  to  the  termination  of  his  life,  July  2,  1848. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  successful  ambassador  for  ^rist, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  highly  valued  and 
universally  esteemed.  See  MintUea  of  Annual  Confer^ 
ences,  iv,  228. 

Smith,  Benjamin  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Warren  Co.. 
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Oa.,  in  1813.  He  embraced  religion  in  hia  aeventeenth 
year  and  united  with  the  Church.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1848,  and  in  1849  was  admitted  into  the 
(leorgia  Conference.  His  brief  ministry  was  closed  by 
death  June  18, 1850.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coi{fh- 
eiices  of  M,  E,  Ch,^  South,  1851,  p.  304. 

Smith,  Benjamin  Coleman,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  May,  1800.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  J.;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  and 
was  licensed  b}*^  Windsor  Congregational  Association, 
Vu,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1836.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  the  state -prison  at  Auburn  for  twelve  years, 
agent  for  the  Western  Educational  Soctetjr  for  two 
years,  and  in  1844  was  installed  {castor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  by  Bath  Presby- 
tery, which  relation  existed  until  1859,  when  he  was 
disabled  by  paralysis,  and  died  Oct..  17,  1861.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  good  preacher,  decidedly  Calvinistic ;  an 
excellent  pastor,  a  godly  man.  See  Wilson,  P/k»6.  Uist. 
A  Imanac,  1 863,  p.  206.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Oct,  28,  1880.  He  was  bix>ught  into  the 
Church  in  1848,  and  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1857.  During  the  year  1862  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  at  Jackson,  Tenn., 
July  13,  1863.  "  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
deep  piety,  and  a  promising  preacher."  See  Minutes 
of  Anniuil  Conferences  of  M,  E,  Ch^  Souths  1865,  p.  545. 

Smith,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  Dec  29, 1723.  He  received  good 
preparatory  training,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743, 
remained  at  college  for  some  time  as  a  resident  gradu- 
ate, gave  instruction  in  the  languages  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  X.  J.,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  theology  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1747,  and  was  onlained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Newark  Mountains  (now  Or- 
ange), N.  J.,  Nov.  30,  1748.  In  1750,  shortly  after  his 
settlement  in  the  ministn",  he  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  Oil  lege  of  New  Jersey  and  clerk  of  the  board, 
and  continued  as  such  officer  till  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Princeton.  After  the  death  of  president  Ed- 
wards he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore^  and  for 
several  months  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  important  position  with  much  dignity  and  ability. 
He  was  for  many  years  stated  clerk  of  the  presbytery, 
and  usually  conducted  its  correspondence.  He  died 
Oct.  22, 1762.  Mr.  Smith  ranked  among  the  more  pop- 
ular preachers  of  his  day.  His  only  publication  was  a 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Aaron  Burr  (1757).  A  Brief 
Account  of  his  Life  from  his  Diary,  etc.,  was  published 
at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1763.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  146;  Steam,  f/ist.  of  First  Church, 
Newark;  Alliboiie,  Diet,  of  Brit,  cmd  Amer,  Authors, 
a.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Carloa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  July  17, 1801.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1822.  He  became  a  teacher 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  Thetford,  Yu,  going  from 
the  latter  place  to  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  six 
rears.  He  was  ordained  bv  Oneida  Presbvterv  at  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y.,  in  1832,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Manlins,  N.  Y.  He  remained  in 
this  charge  four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Painesville, 
O.,  where  he  was  pastor  eight  years.  He  next  took 
charge  of  the  Massillon  Church,  O.,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Tallmadge,  O., 
and  was  pastor  of  that  Church  fourteen  years.  His 
next  and  last  charge  was  Akron,  O.,  where  he  remained 
eleven  years,  after  which  he  was  without  charge.  Dr. 
Smith  died  at  Akron,  April  22,  1877.  He  published. 
Progress  and  Patience  (1847): — God's  Voice  Misunder- 
stood:— The  Pulpit  Theme  (1854):— Ay«  and  No  Eyes 
(1855)  I—Spiritualism,  or  the  Bible  a  Sufficient  WUnesa 


I  (1856)  i—God^s  CaUtothe  Naium  (I860  t—Tke  Me 
ty  of  Our  Noble  Dead  (1864):  — CAW^  m  tAe  BOk 
{lS70y.—SeUiitffofIntoxica/iyDrutisJmsif9ralimt  : 
— Rtmuxn  and  GrecUm  Cieiliaation  :  —  To  Yomtg  Jit* 
{IS72}:— Value  of  a  Good  Mm  (1878):  — ^irtonfti/ 
Discourse  (1875): — An  Adventure  at  Seaz — and  serrr- 
al  minor  articles.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbytgtiin  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1609.  He  re- 
ceived  a  classical  education  in  the  Hartwick  Sctnliuirr. 
and  subsequently  passed  through  a  tbeolo^:ical  «eanr. 
His  early  labors  were  in  the  I^thenui  Church,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  ordained  and  xn«called 
pastor  of  the  Palatine  Church  on  the  Mohawk  Rirer. 
west  of  Albany.  After  seven  years*  aerrioe  be  wa« 
called  to  take  chaige  of  a  new  Chuivb  enterprise  ia 
Baltimore,  Md.  W^hile  there  he  was  •  coatiibittor  tn 
the  Southern  Observer,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.(«. 
Morris  he  prepared  and  published  a  Popniar  Erpimnifm 
of  the  Gospel  in  four  volumea.  He  was  next  called  to 
the  rural  parish  of  Wurtembeig  and  Rhinebeck  on  tke 
Hudson,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  during  wfaick 
he  conducted  successfully  several  o»ntrorersies  in  be- 
half of  evangelical  religion  in  oppoeition  to  a  dead  fc- 
mality.  Many,  through  his  faithful  nointstmciona,  weie 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  After 
this,  he  received  a  call  to  Christ  Charch,  Eastoo.  and 
after  a  few  years  of  successful  labor  was  called  to  Sl 
Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Here  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  drr. 
In  this  Church  he  remained  seven  years,  doin^  effeetire 
service.  From  this  charge  he  was  called  to  the  Pre&> 
byterian  Church  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  After  a  tne^ 
cessful  pastorate  of  five  years,  he  resigned  his  charc^e 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  one  of  his  fon> 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Smith,  has  for  a  long  time  been  pasl^ 
of  a  flourishing  Presbyterian  Charch  (Northminstrr\ 
and  another  son,  E.  C.  Smith,  has  for  twelve  yemn 
proved  his  excellent  qualities  as  an  edacator  as  prinri- 
pal  of  Rugby  Academy.  Dr.  Smith  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Feb.  15, 1879.  He  was,  in  the  judgment  of  thi*e 
who  knew  him  best,  a  man  of  rare  attAinmenta.  He 
was  frank,  ingenuous,  unpretending,  and  manly.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  his  style,  especiaUr  in 
translations  from  the  (German  and  in  his  deacripHv« 
works,  was  remarkably  happy.  Among  these  vvrk:^ 
i)esides  those  already  mentioned,  were  a  translatioo  of 
Krummncher's  Pa  rabies :  — lUuttraHims  ofFaiik  .•  — Mem 
of  the  Olden  Time:  — Familiar  Talks  about  the  Ftn 
Senses: — Among  the  IMies: — and  last,  perhaps  best  cf 
all,  Stoneridge,  made  up  of  pastoral  sketches  and  sobbcs 
fn»m  his  early  ministry.  His  contributions  to  the  peri- 
odical press  were  numerous.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  Monson,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  Jnne  ^> 
1841,  and  joined  the  Church  when  he  was  sixteen.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1862,  because  ^f  the 
absence  of  his  senior  preacher,  a  chaplain  in  the  S^iatb- 
em  army,  he  wm  overtaxed,  and  was  taken  with  a  t>»- 
lent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  From  this  he  never  re- 
covered. He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1892,  a»l 
died  Oct  9, 1863.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Omferem-a 
of  the  M.  E,  Chuj-ch,  South,  1863,  p.  4&4. 

Smith,  Clark  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miab- 
ter,  was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  X.  Y.,  Dee.  a. 
1810;  converted  Sept.  14,  1828;  licensed  to  exhort  ta 
1830,  and  as  local  preacher  in  1835;  received  ea  trial 
soon  after,  and  travelled  Lawrenceville,  Loyalaock,  Cbe- 
mung,  Towanda,  Fairport,  and  Millmont  circoitSb  He 
died  Sept,  13,  1844.  See  Minutee  qf  Asumai  Cmfer^ 
ences,  iii,  643. 

Smith,  Cotton  Mather,  a  Coogfegatiaiial  ns- 
ister,  was  bora  in  Saffield,  Cona,,  Oct.  ^  17S1.  uai 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  175L    He 
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0^7  ander  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Woodbridge,  of 
Hatfield,  but  before  his  course  was  completed  he  took 
chaise  of  a  school  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge. 
He  resumed  his  theological  studies  at  Hattield,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  17^.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Finftt  Church,  8han)n,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1755.  Mr. 
Smith  senred  as  chaplain  in  the  campaign  of  general 
Schuyler  in  1755.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Jsnuary,  1806,  but  lingered  for  several 
months,  dying  Nov.  27,  18U6,  He  published  single 
Sermofu  (1*770, 1771, 1798).  "Mr.  Smith  was  not  only 
a  polbhed  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  affectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  in- 
structive and  animated  preacher.**  See  Sprague,  An- 
mils  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ^  i,  500. 

g^twl^h,  Daniel  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1769. 
Although  his  early  educational  advantages  were  small, 
he  had  a  threat  taste  for  knowleiige,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  useful  information.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  and  in  1790  was 
appointed  to  Boston  with  Jesse  Lee.  In  1791  he  was 
admitted  into  full  connection  by  the  conference.  In 
1794  Mr.  Smith  located,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  settled  in  New  York  city, 
and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  secular  business;  but 
continued  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  ministry  till 
the  close  of  life.  He  died  Oct,  23, 1815.  See  Sprague, 
Armals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit j  vil,  172. 

q*w<»h,  Daniel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Sept. 
26, 1806.  When  nineteen  3'earB  of  age  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  shortly  after  began  to  study  at  the  Wilbraham 
Academv.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  York  Conference.  He  labored  on  the  Derby  Cir- 
cuit; at  Sag  Harbor;  Winstead,  Conn.;  Forsyth  Street, 
New  York ;  Bridgeport,  Beading,  and  Stratfonl,  Conn. ; 
Tarr}'town;  Seventh  Street  and  Green  Street,  New 
York ;  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
(leneral  Conference  of  1848,  and  a  reserve  in  1852.  He 
died  June  23, 1852.  He  was  a  plain,  practical,  eamest 
preacher.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1853,  p. 
192. 

Bmitli,  Darlaa,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epi»- 
oopai  Church,  was  bom  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
1805,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  April,  1827.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1833,  and  in  1835  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  After 
laboring,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  (superannu- 
ated), until  1874,  he  became  superaimuated,  and  died  in 
Saybrook,  O.,  May  12,  1875.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a  member  of  the  Erie  Conference.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  139. 

Smith,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Wilmington,  DeL,  about  the  year  1772;  graduated 
at  Hampden  Siilney  College  in  1791 ;  studied  theology 
privately;  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery  Nov. 
14, 1792;  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  same  pres- 
bytery as  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  George^s  Creek 
and  the  Tent  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  20, 1794,  and  of 
the  congregations  of  Rehoboth  and  Rouodhill,  W^est- 
morelaiid  Co.,  in  1798,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Aug.  24,  1808.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  well-read  di- 
vine, and  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher.  See  Sprague, 
^niiai!f  o/*/A«  ^  mer.  Ptt//»/,  iii,  280,  note.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Bm4»1i,  Eben,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  July  18, 1774.  His 
parents  were  religious  persons,  and  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  He  was  converted  at  the  n^'b  of  thirteen 
years,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801,  began  his  itiner- 
■nt  labors  in  the  Litchfield  Circuit,  Conn.,  in  November, 
I8(^,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1804)  and  appointed  to  Litchfield  Circuit.  He  con- 
tinued to  fill  appointments  until  1819,  when  he  was 
made  presiding  elder  of  the  Hudson  River  District.    In 
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1828  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Saratoga 
District;  in  1826  without  an  appointment;  six  of  the 
years  between  1827  and  1840  he  held  an  effective  rela- 
tion  and  received  appointments ;  seven  of  these  years 
he  was  a  supemumerary ;  and  from  1840  until  his 
death.  May  18, 1844,  he  was  superannuated.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  years 
1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
zeal,  diligence,  and  usefulness,  and  a  great  lover  of 
Methodism.  See  Minutes  of  Ammcd  Corferences,  iti, 
478;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  £,  Churchy  ii,  805;  iii,  33. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

.  Smith,  ZSdwvrd,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bora  in  Lis- 
bnm,  County  of  Antrim,  in  1665,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
in  1684.  In  1689  he  went  for  safety  to  England,  and 
was  recommended  and  appointed  chaplain  to  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Smyrna  Company  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.  In  1693  he  retumed  to  England,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  William  III,  whom  he  attended  four 
years  in  Flanders.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1695,  and  advanced  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Down  and  Connor  in  1699,  being  soon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  at  Bath  in  Oc- 
tober, 1720.  In  1695  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  contributed  papers  upon 
various  subjecta.  He  also  printed  four  Semtons,  See 
Allibone,  lAct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet.  a.  v. 

Smith,  Edward  Parmelee,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  June  8, 1827. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  went  there- 
after to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  three  years,  when  he 
retumed  and  entered  the  New  Haven  Theological  Sem- 
inary. After  remainii^  one  year,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  which  he  left  in  1854  for  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  finished  his 
somewhat  erratic  course.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass.,  in  1856,  and  continued  in  this  relation  for  six 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  became  field  agent  for  the 
United  States  Christian  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
1866  he  became  field  agent  for  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  and  remained  such  until  1871,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  from  govemment  of  Indian 
agent  in  Minnesota.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  From  the  vear 
last  named  he  was  president  of  Howard  University, 
and  continued  such  until  1876,  when  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Africa.  He  died  at  Accra,  Westem  Africa,  June  15, 
1876,  after  a  laborious  and  useful  life  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  his  country.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  EU,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  mission- 
ary, was  bom  in  Northfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
embarked  on  his  mission  to  the  East,  to  take  charge  of 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  American  Boaid  at 
Malta.  In  1827  he  went  to  Beirfit  to  study  Arabic,  and 
in  1828  retumed  to  his  work  at  Malta.  In  1829  he  made 
a  tour  with  Dr.  Anderson  through  Greece,  and  in  1830- 
31,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Constantinople,  through  Arme- 
nia and  Georgia  to  Persia,  opening  the  way  for  the  Nes- 
torian  mission  at  Urumiah.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1832,  and  embarked  on  his  retum  to  Syria  in 
September,  1833.  Mrs.  Smith  died  at  Smyma,  Sept  30, 
1886.  Until  1841,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mis- 
sionarv  dutv,  and  in  the  critical  studv  of  the  Arabic  Ian- 
guage.  Among  other  important  services  performed  by 
him  in  this  period  was  the  production  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved font  of  Arabic  type,  conformed  to  the  calligraphy 
of  a  first-rate  manuscript  of  the  Koran,  the  types  being 
made  by  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  the  ingenious  printer  for 
the  mission,  from  models  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith.    The 
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first  font  was  cast  by  Taacbtiitz,  at  Leipsic,  under  Dr. 
Smith's  superintendence,  and  others  of  different  sizes 
have  since  been  cut  and  cast  by  Mr.  Hallock  in  the 
United  States.  He  resumed  his  missionary  work  in 
Syria  in  the  snmmer  of  1841.  In  the  autumn  of  1846 
he  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Arabic  language.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  that  language  u  spoken  by  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  the  human  family.  After  more  than 
eightyears  of  exhausting  and  incessant  toil,  he  completed 
the  New  Teat.,  the  Pentateuch,  the  minor  prophets  from 
Hosea  to  Nahum,  and  the  greater  part  of  Isaiah.  At  this 
stage  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  called  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  labors  to  his  heavenly  reward.  He  died  at 
Beinit  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  11,  1857.  Dr.  Smith  was  a 
thorough  scholar  and  a  most  laborious  missionary.  By 
his  wise  counsels  and  practical  and  comprehensive  views, 
he,  independently  of  his  labors  as  trauslator,  rendered 
important  service  to  the  American  Board,  with  the  op- 
erations of  which  in  the  Levant  be  was  identified  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  value  and  completeness  of 
Dr.  £.  Kobtnson*s  Reiearchei  in  PcUe$tine  are  largely 
due  to  Dr.  Smith's  co-operation.  See  Allibone,  Did*  qf 
Brif,  wnd  A  mar,  A  uthorty  s.  v. 

Bmith,  Ell  Bumham,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Shoreham, 
Vl,  April  16,  1808,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Middkbucy 
College  in  the  class  of  1828.  He  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  Andover  and  Newton,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1826.  He  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and  then  was  pastor  at  Poult- 
ne}',  Vt.,  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (now 
Fairfax  Institution)  in  1833.  Here  he  remained  for  near- 
ly twenty-eight  years^  1838-61.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  self-denial  to  his 
work,  and  sent  forth  from  the  seminary  under  his  charge 
a  large  number  of  ministers,  who  have  done  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christ.  President  Smith  died  at  Col- 
chester, Vt.,  Jan.  5, 1861.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Elijah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 1797. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  1820,  and  in  1882  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Oneida  Conference.  His  effect- 
ive ministry  closed  in  1855.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Black  River  Conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurmi  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  80, 1870.  See  MmuUs 
of  Annual  ConfereneeSy  1871,  p.  144. 

Smith,  Ethan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bora 
Dec  19, 1762,  in  Belchertown,  Mass.  He  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  entered  the  army  in  1780 ;  but  af- 
ter leaving  it  was  converted  and  determined  to  preach. 
Having  prepared  for  college,  he  entered  Dartmouth,  and 
graduated  in  1790.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Haver* 
hill,  N.  H.,  early  in  1791,  where  he  remained  until  1799, 
when  he  was  settled  in  Hopkinton,  which  place  he  left 
in  1818  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hebron,  N.  Y.  From  the  latter  place  he  went  to  Poult- 
ney,  Vt.,  and  remained  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  when  he  went  to  Hanover,  Mass., 
but  left  in  a  short  time,  and  was  appointed  city  mission- 
ary in  Boston.  He  died  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1849. 
He  published,  A  Ditsertatwn  on  ike  Prophecies  (1809) : — 
A  Key  to  the  Figurative iMnffuageof  the Prophecie*{l^l4ty, 
— A  View  of  the  Trinity ,  Designed  as  an  A  rawer  to  Noah 
Worcester's  Bible  News  (1824)  i-^A  View  o/the  ff^nrews, 
Designed  to  Prove,  among  other  Things,  that  the  A  borig- 
iaes  of  America  are  Descended  from  tXe  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israd  (1825): — Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Abigail  Bailey: — 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Subject  and  Mode  of  Baptism: — 
A  Key  to  the  Revelation  (1833):— Prop/te/ic  CaUchism 
to  Lead  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  (1889) : 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons,  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  PulpU,  ii,  296. 

Smith,  Fieldon  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  near  Hodg:iBTilIe,  Hapfis 
Co.,  Ky.,  June  16, 1888,  bat  removed  to  Waireo  C4il,IIL 
with  his  father  in  1840.  He  joined  the  Cbnicfa  Jan.  %, 
1851,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  oonfecence  year 
1858-<54.  He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Bock  Eifrr 
Conference  in  September,  1854,  and  was  ordained  <ka- 
con  at  the  first  session  of  the  Central  Iliinow  Coalemoe 
in  1856,  and  elder  in  1858.  He  was  saperBHtanaccd  ia 
1862,  but  became  effective  in  1864,  and  no  ODOCimifd 
until  his  death,  in  Avon,  IlL,  Dec  20, 1868.  See  Jtf»- 
hies  ofAnmuU  Conferences,  1868,  p.  285. 

Smith,  Francis,  a  Baptist  minister,  vas  bam  is 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  July  12,  1812,  and  was  a  graduate  <i 
Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1837,  and  of  th»  New- 
ton Theological  Institution  in  the  daas  of  1840.  He  was 
ordained  in  Providence,  R.  L,  as  pastor  of  the  Fooith 
Baptist  Church,  and  remained  there  thirteen  jean— 
1841-54.  He  supplied  the  Baptist  Church  in  Retlnd. 
Vt.,  for  some  time,  and  then  accepted  an  apfmDtn»f*i  as 
district  secretary  of  the  American  BspUat  Pnfalicaiifia 
Society.  Having  resigned  this  position,  he  seied  ibr 
some  time  as  missionary  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  C<>b- 
vention.  He  died  in  Providence,  Jan.  29, 1872.   (J.CS) 

Smith,  Friend  W.,  a  minister  of  the  llcfthsdist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Lenox,  Bucks  Co-  Mass^ 
Dec  4,  1799.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1821,  sued 
continued  to  perform  eflScient  service  nntil  the  day  he- 
fore  his  semi-centennial  conference,  when  be  aDddeslj 
died,  April  4, 1871.  Mr.  Smith  was  attractive  and  ow- 
ful  in  his  services,  even  to  the  lasL  See  MismUs  tf 
Anmtal  Conferences,  1871,  p.  102. 

Smith,  Oad,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miniater.  v» 
bora  in  Goshen,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  in  1788 ;  ccmTcn- 
ed  in  1807;  approved  of  as  an  exhorter  in  1810;  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1811;  received  into  the  itiDer> 
ancy  on  triid  in  June,  1812,  and  into  full  ooonectics  in 
1814,  and  was  stationed  as  follows:  Middletown  Cucoit; 
Litchfield  Circuit,  1812;  New  Haven,  181S-I4;  Hotcb- 
kissville,  1815.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1817.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  good  natural  and  aoqmr^  abflities. 
and  sound  and  acceptable  preaching  talents^  See  If ■- 
utes  of  A  wmal  Conferences,  i,  809 ;  Stevens,  Sis*,  o/  lh 
M,  E,  Church,  iv,  824 ;  Bangs,  Hisi.  of  ike  M,  £,  CAmi, 
Ui,  79. 

Smith,  Gad  N.,  a  Methodist  Eplsoopal  minijm; 
was  bora  in  Sharon,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn^  Dec.  2S. 
1812;  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  reoeired  «a 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  June,  1886v  and  was 
appointed  to  Wethersfidd  Circuit.  He  subsieqaeBtiy 
preached  at  Litchfield  in  1887-88;  in  finriingtciii  Cir- 
cuit in  1889-40;  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1841;  aoperoB- 
merary  in  1842 ;  at  Sullivan  Street  Church,  New  Tort, 
in  1843;  at  Seventh  Street  Church,  New  Yoriu  in  IhO, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  22  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Smith,  as 
a  man,  was  amiaUe,  modest,  and  unassuming  in  aaaaeds. 
His  preaching  was  solid  and  instructive.  As  a  paster 
he  excelled,  always  faithful  to  the  personal  interestt  «f 
every  one  of  his  flock.  See  Minutes  ofAmsmal  Cea/tx* 
ences,  iv,  30. 

Smith,  Oeorge  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Mediadiii 

Episcopal  Church,  Sooth,  was  bora  in  Litchfield.  Ooea. 
in  1801.  Of  Presbyterian  parentage,  he,  neverthefeas. 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cbenanfo 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1817.  He  joined  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1882,  and  was  ordained  deaam  in 
1884  and  elder  in  1886.  He  afterwards  went  We«t  ac^l 
joined  the  Missouri  Conference.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1^4^ 
See  Mimites  of  Annual  Conferences  of  (he  M/E,.  Omrck, 
South,  1872,  p.  737. 

Smith,  George  (2),  a  minister  of  the  McthD&t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Hampshire  Cou  Ta.  is 
1810,  but  was  removed  in  eariy  life  to  ObiOk  In  1891) 
he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  joined  tbe  Obi'') 
Conference  in  1888.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1^ 
and  elder  in  1836,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Detrotc  Cbo> 
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Utrence.  He  served  the  Church  thirtr-ftre  years,  twenty- 
two  as  presiding  elder,  and  died  May  4, 1868.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  He  was 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  comprehensive  views,  and 
eraineiiily  eaniest  and  practical  as  a  preacher.  See 
Jkiimuiea  of  Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  175. 

Smlt^  George  R.  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  8,  1820 ; 
converted  iu  October,  1832;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1888, 
and  as  local  preacher  in  1889.  He  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  January,  1840,  and  sent 
u»  the  Tombigbee  Cirouit;  in  1841,  the  Coosa  Circuit. 
In  1842  he  was  received  into  full  coimection  and  sent 
to  Pensaoola;  in  1843,  to  Apalachicola,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  Church  and  began  the  building  of  a  house  of 
worship.  He  died  April  16, 1843.  See  Minute*  of  An' 
nvai  Coi^erences,  iii,  462. 

Smith,  George  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Nelson,  Madison  Co., 
K.  Y.,  in  August,  1816,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1854.  In  1855  he  entered  the  Oneida  Conference;  was 
aiiperannuated  in  1858  and  made  effective  in  1859;  was 
appointed  in  1863  to  the  Oneida  Indian  Mission,  and 
labored  efficiently  until  1872,  when  he  was  granted  a 
Miperannuated  relation,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of 
the  Central  New  York  Conference.  He  died  May  12, 
1878.    See  Minutet  of  Annual  Coi^erences,  1873,  p.  130. 

Bmith,  Giles  Chapman,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  District,  S.  C, 
July  9,  1805.  When  four  years  of  age  his  parents 
settled  In  Wajne  Co.,  Ind.  He  studied  one  year  in 
Harpeth  Academy,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
(now  Jackson)  University  April  3,  1830.  His  conver- 
sion took  place  while  at  college,  and  his  ministry  was 
spent  in  the  Indiana  and  afterwards  in  the  South-eastern 
Indiana  Conference.  In  1865  ill-health  compelled  him 
to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and  he  made  his  home 
in  Brownstown,  Ind.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
April  12, 1870.  He  represented  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conference  in  1864.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  See  Mimtte$  of 
Annual  Conferemx$,  1870,  p.  192. 

Tg^i«4»h,  Griffin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Upper  Canada  May  14, 1814. 
Previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  a  practicing  physician, 
but  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  by  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  October,  1853.  In  1866  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  but  in  1867  accepted  an  appointment  in 
iSoottsville,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  died  April 
29, 1868.  See  Minutet  of  A  mual  Conference*,  1868,  p.  273. 

ftfnfth,  Harvey  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Monkton,  Vt,  in  1820. 
He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Troy  Conference  in  1848, 
and  labored  faithfully  wherever  appointed.  His  work, 
however,  was  short,  for  death  overtook  him  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five  years.  He  died  in  Albany,  April  8, 
1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  deeply  pious,  an  industrious  stu- 
dent and  a  devoted  pastor.  See  Minute*  of  A  nnual  Con- 
Jerences,  1855,  p.  539. 

Smith,  Henry  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Withcock,  Leicestershire,  in  1550,  and  after  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Oxford  entered  the  Church.  His 
scmples,  however,  as  to  subscriptions  and  ceremonies 
were  such  that  he  resolved  not  to  undertake  a  pastoral 
charge,  but  accepted  the  office  of  lecturer  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  unknown;  Fuller  thinks  that  he  died 
about  1600,  Wood  in  1593.  Granger  says  that  **  he  was 
called  the  Silver-tongued  Preacher."  His  sermons  and 
treatises,  published  at  various  times  about  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  were  collected  in  one  volume,  4to,  in 
1675,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Fuller.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  utkor*,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  JBu^. 
/}icl*8,y. 

Smith,  Henry  (2),  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Frederick  City, 
MiL,  April  23, 1769.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
as  a  seeker  of  religion  in  1790,  and  soon  after  experienced 
a  change  of  heart.  In  August,  1793,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  the  following  October  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  conference  held  in  Baltimore.  For  about 
ten  years  he  labored  in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  the  North-west,  in  the  face  of  dangers,  loss,  and 
extreme  hardships.  Mr.  Smith  was  actively  employed 
in  the  work  of  a  travelling  preacher  forty-two  years. 
In  1835  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  in 
Hookstown,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  bis  death,  in  1862.  Mr.  Smith  published  an 
autobiography.  An  Old  Itinerant  Preacker  (New  York, 
12mo).  See  Minute*  ofAmmal  Conference*,  1863,  p.  17. 
Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister  and  educator,  was  bora  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 1815.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1834,  and  remained  as  tutor  in  the  same  for 
some  time.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at 
Bangor  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  De- 
siring to  pursue  them  still  further,  he  went  to  Halle  and 
Berlin,  Germany.  Hera  he  developed  his  peculiarly 
Germanic  conception  of  scholarship  in  the  breadth  of 
scope,  and  that  critical  accuracy,  that  patient  and  labori- 
ous research  of  study,  which  marked  him  so  strong- 
ly even  among  the  conspicuous  American  students  of 
that  day.  In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years,  enjoying  happy  and  affec- 
tionate relations  with  the  congregation.  Two  years 
from  the  above  time,  he  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Andover  Seminary  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  1847  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  whence,  after 
a  service  of  three  years,  he  went,  at  the  anxious  solicita- 
tion of  Dr.  Adams  and  the  trustees  and  faculty,  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  He  was 
called  originally  to  the  professorship  of  Church  history, 
but  it  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  sys- 
tematic theolog}'  in  1855,  which  be  held  until  1873,  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  when,  broken  down  by  un- 
remitting toil,  he  retired  from  the  chair,  but  was  still 
retained  in  connection  with  the  faculty  as  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1877.  la 
speaking  of  himself  he  said,  **My  life  has  been  given 
to  the  seminary,"  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  was 
characterized  by  a  lucid  intensity.  To  strangers  he 
seemed  distant  and  unapproachable.  He  was  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  magnetic ;  yet  though  he  did 
not  seem  to  draw,  he  never  repelled.  He  took  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  students,  and  held  them 
"  with  books  of  steeL"  He  was  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church,  being  latterly  a  member  of  Dr.  Prentiss^s 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  was  principally  in- 
strumental in  organizing  in  1862,  where  on  Sabbath  and 
at  the  week-day  prayer-meetings  he  was  always  found, 
taking  an  active  part  when  his  health  would  permit. 
His  piety  was  of  a  pure,  deep,  and  even  kind.  He  en- 
tered into  the  discussions  of  the  higher  judicatories  of 
the  Church.  In  all  matters  of  Church  polity  he  was  at 
home,  and  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  contemplat- 
ed reunion  of  the  New  and  Old  School  branches  of  the 
Church  he  took  an  active  interest.  As  moderator  of  the 
New-school  General  Assembly  in  1864,  his  utterances  on 
Christian  union  were  in  the  highest  d^ree  impressive, 
and  condnced  greatly  to  bring  abont  the  happy  result 
which  four  years  later  was  so  successfully  accomplished. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  his  sound 
sense  as  well  as  modesty  was  made  apparent  On  the 
presentation  of  the  plan  of  reunion  there  wanted  but  a 
few  lines  to  bind  it  stronger,  and  the  two  lines  ofiered  by 
Prof.  Smith  and  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  of  1868  became 
one  of  the  strongest  strands  of  the  bond  of  union.  The 
words  were,  "  It  being  understood  that  this  confession 
is  received  in  its  proper— that  is,  historical — Caleini*tic 
or  Reformed  aente,"     Dr.  Jessup,  writing  from  Beirut 
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in  1877,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  made  by  Prof.  Smith  to 
Syria  a  few  years  before :  "  As  I  write  there  rises  a  vi- 
sion before  my  mind  of  two  of  the  Lord's  eminent  saints 
who  met  on  yonder  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  are  now 
walking  the  golden  streets  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  re- 
fer to  Simeon  B.  Calhoun  and  Henry  B.  Smith.  When 
Profs.  Smith,  Park,  and  Hitchcock  visited  this  land  a 
few  years  ago,  they  came  up  to  Abeib,  on  Mt.  Lebanon, 
to  meet  Mr.  Calhoun.  Prof.  Smith  was  my  guest,  and 
it  was  a  rich  treat  to  me  to  have  a  visit  from  my  old 
teacher.  At  the  time  of  my  graduation  in  18&5,  our 
class  invited  him  to  a  social  gathering  one  evening.  He 
made  a  brief  address,  but  so  sententious  that  it  seemed 
apostolic.  He  said,  *  When  I  went  to  (rermany,  I  passed 
through  an  intense  struggle  with  rationalistic  doubt  and 
unbelief.  But  in  the  mid-st  of  it  all  there  came  before 
me  a  vision  of  Christ,  so  distinct,  so  sweet — of  Chrint  as 
a  Person,  a  living,  divine,  and  human  Saviour — that 
all  shadows  were  driven  away,  and  I  never  doubted 
more.  This  vision  of  Christ  we  all  must  have.  No 
man  can  he  a  true  and  living  Christian  until  he  has  had 
this  vision  of  a  living  Christ.'  The  whole  senument 
and  substance  of  his  theological  lectures  was  permeated 
with  this  glorious  conception  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to 
lift  up  his  pupils  to  the  same  high  plane  on  which  he 
himself  stood.  It  brings  heaven  nearer  to  think  that 
such  men  as  Calhoun  and  Smith  are  actually  /A«rf,  for 
heaven  seemed  to  be  in  them  while  they  were  here.'* 
In  the  April  number,  1877,  of  the  PrinceUm  Review  is  an 
editorial  bv  Dr.  Atwater  on  Prof.  Smith,  who  was  his 
colleague  in  the  conduct  of  the  Revieto  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  This  noble  tribute  is  followed  by  one  from 
Dr.  Sherwood.  It  contains  a  reminiscence  of  Prof. 
Smith's  labors  as  an  editor  of  the  Revini>,  and  the  larg- 
est contributor  to  its  columns.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  all  his  contributions  to  the  several  Review*  with 
which  he  was  connected  and  the  date  of  their  appear- 
ance, making  five  pages  of  the  RevietP.  The  record  will 
prove  of  special  interest  to  many  who  may  wish  to  read 
or  reread  the  always  interesting,  and  often  elaborate  and 
powerful,  productions  of  his  pen.  He  bequeathed  his  large 
and  valuable  library  to  the  Union  Seroinar}%  Dr.  Smith's 
principal  publications  are  as  follows :  The  Relations  of 
Faith  and  Philoaophy : — Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science 
of  Church  History: — Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  I/is- 
tory : — The  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  and  A  merica 
in  Relation  to  General  Church  History:— The  Idea  of 
Christian  Theology  as  a  System ;  an  A  rgtimenifor  Chris- 
tian  Colleges:— History  of  the  Church  of  Christ : — Chron- 
ological Tables: — A  Synchronic  View  of  the  Events,  Char- 
acterSf  and  Culture  of  each  Pervnlf  including  the  History 
of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines^  together 
with  a  Supplementary  Table  on  the  Church  in  A  merica, 
and  an  Appendix  contaimng  the  Series  of  Councils, 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  FuU  Index, 
making  matter  for  four  large  volumes  of  print: — A 
Translation  of  Dr,  Gieseler^s  Text-book  of  Church  His- 
tory :—TransUition  of  Dr.  HagenbachkS  Christian  Doc- 
trines:— A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union  and  Ecdesias- 
tical  Reunion  before  the  General  A  ssembly  of  1864  :— 
State  of  Religion  in  the  United  States  in  a  Report  made 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance:— 'Sumerons  contributions 
to  the  A  merican  Theological  Review  and  to  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  See  Aliibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  s,v,     (W.P.S.) 

Smith,  Henry  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  Dec.  21,  1818,  and 
entered  the  Florida  Conference  in  1857.  He  died  in 
Ocola,  Marion  Co.,  Fla.,  June  12, 1864.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  dee])  and  ardent  piety,  and  an  excellent  preach- 
er. See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  Conferences  of  the  M,  E, 
Ck,  South,  1864,  p.  521. 

Smith,  Henry  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Benson,  Vt.,  in  1801 ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  joined  the  Congregational  Church. 
He  prepared  for  college;  but  relinquished  his  stiidies 


because  of  failing  health,  and  engaged  in  teacfaing  aad 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1884  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  licenced  to  exhon. 
and  in  1835  joined  the  New  England  Conlereocc  ue 
trial,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1837.  He  beeaoe  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Conference  at  its  lomsaiiniv 
laboring  until  1870,  when  he  soperanniuited.  He  dird 
in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass..  Jan.  30, 1871.  SeeMisut^s 
of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  71. 

Smith,  Henry  Ryan,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Canada,  April  29, 1><I1 
He  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and  commefiad  to 
preach  when  about  nineteen.  At  the  age  of  twentv-M^ 
he  entered  the  Genesee  Conference ;  and  his  mini^erial 
life  was  interrupted  bv  but  one  year's  saperannoaiiiii] 
(1847).  He  died  at  vf'ilson,  N.  Y.,  April  29, 1»78.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  ocnipi<tl 
an  honorable  position  in  his  Conference  in  Canada,  til- 
ing the  two  previous  years  one  of  the  chief  palpits  :a 
Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  poaitiTe  Chri'<- 
tian  conviction  and  masterly  in  his  preaching.  S^e 
Minutes  of  Annual  Cot^ferenceSy  1873,  p.  11 1. 

Smith,  Hervey,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Granby,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1798.  He  punned  liis 
preparatorj*^  studies  with  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Wc<i 
Hampton;  entered  Williams  College,  and  israduated 
in  1819,  and  studied  theology  with  Mr.  Hale  anl 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  over  the  First  Church  in  Staffml, 
Conn.,  Oct,  9, 1822,  and  remained  pastor  of  this  Chanh 
eight  years.  He  was  called  to  the  Feeding  Hills  ChiorK. 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  three  yvsrs 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  Ireland  Parish,  vnm  Hi4>- 
oke,  continuing  such  for  eight  years.  He  was  wiibo(*t 
charge  while  residing  at  Granby,  East  Hamptim,  ac^l 
West  Hampton  until  his  death,  June  4, 1877.  Fcir  ser- 
eral  years  he  was  secretary  of  Hampden  Cnanty  Uueie 
Missionary  Society.  He  published  two  SeruHms.  ««£ 
preached  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  aAii 
the  death  of  his  only  daughter.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Hesekiab,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minij^er,  ws 
bom  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1737,  and  jcnned  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  city  in  his  nineteenth  rear. 
He  began  his  education  at  Hopewell  Academy,  N.  J. 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1762.  He  was  ordaiii- 
ed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  be  preached  until  liie 
spring  of  1764,  when  he  went  to  New  England.  lie 
oi^anized  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  UaverilL  Mas^. 
May  9,  1765 ;  and  was  recognised  as  its  pastor  Nor. 
12,  1766.  In  1776  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  cfaapUia 
in  the  American  army,  and  continued  to  serve  natil  die 
close  of  the  w^ar.  He  greatly  asusted  in  the  es<ab&b- 
ment  and  prosperity  of  Bmwn  University,  and  ciai> 
tinned  to  be  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  HaveriU,  f«r 
forty  years,  when,  after  preaching  from  John  xii,  24.  be 
was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  died,  after  a  week's  i3- 
ness,  Jan.  22, 1 805.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  oooimaDdtBi; 
presence  and  winning  manners,  and  was  strictly  ewi- 
gelical.    See  Spragtie,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Pttipif,  vi.  ST. 

Smith,  Hagh,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
bom  near  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  Aug  29, 179&.  lie  was 
trained  for  college  at  the  Flatbush  Academy ;  and,  gn^v 
uating  from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1813.  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  bishop  Hobait. 
from  whom  he  received  deacon*8  orders  in  1816  ao4 
priest's  orders  in  1819.  In  April,  1817,  he  was  appuint- 
ed  by  Dr.  Brown  his  assistant  in  Grace  Church,  an>l 
in  the  same  year  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1819  he  became  rector  (W  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Retignii^  thH 
charge  in  1831,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  was  caBnl 
to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Hartfrnnl,  Cons^ 
where  he  remained  till  1833,  when  he  became  mui»«ii- 
aryof  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Evangelist  in  New  Yi*rL 
St.  Peter's  Church,  his  last  parish,  was  offered  to  hiia  in 
1836;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  {>roreasor  of  Fks- 
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toral  TheologT  and  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  General 
Theological  ^minary,  New  York.  He  died  in  the  Su 
Peter's  rectory,  March  25, 1849.  Dr.  Smith  published, 
The  Heart  iMmeated  in  its  Stttie  of  Nature,  and  as  He^ 
nfictd  ly  Grace  (1884, 12mo) :— also  Sermons  (1 8*27, 1835). 
!See  Sprague,  Atmak  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  605. 

Smith,  Isaao  (1),  an  eminent  early  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  Kent 
Co^  Vflu,  Aug.  17, 1758.  He  had  few  early  educational 
advantages;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  house  carpenter.  Previous  to  the  Declara- 
ti'rn  of  Independence  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  for  more  than  four  vears  in  active  service:  and  re- 
ci'ivod  an  honorable  discharge  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1779.  At  the  age  of  twenty-tive  he  made  a  pub- 
lie  profesaiou  of  faith,  and  immediately  began  to  labor 
an  exhorter;  and  in  April,  1784,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
I  ravelling  connection,  on  trial,  in  Virginia,  and  travelled 
that  year  the  Salisbury  Circuit,  N.  C;  Tar  River  Cir- 
cuit in  1785;  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1786;  Santee  Circuit 
ill  1787;  Edisto  Circuit  in  1789;  Charleston  in  1790; 
Broail  River  in  1791;  Santee  Circuit  in  1792.  He  was 
presiding  elder  from  1798  to  1795.  In  1796  be  retired 
from  active  work  on  account  of  ill-health,  took  a  loca- 
(iun,  and  went  into  the  mercantile  business.  He  made 
his  residence  at  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  remained 
twenty-four  years,  when  (1820)  he  was  readmitted  to 
the  Conference.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  missionary 
tu  the  Creek  Indians,  and  remained  among  them  five 
years.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1827,  left 
the  Creek  Nation  in  February,  1828,  and  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  labored  two  or  three  years.  He  died 
in  Monroe  County,  Ga.,  July  20, 1884.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  man  of  steriing  Christian  character,  and  of  a  sweet 
and  loving  disposition.  Believing  every  wonl  of  God, 
meek  above  the  reach  of  provocation,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  he  was  a 
saint  indeed.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  in  manner, 
and  concise  and  energetic  in  language.  See  Sprague, 
A  tmaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  102 ;  Afinutei  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  ii,  846 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Chutvh, 
ii.  140 ;  iii,  57, 884 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodisin,  a.  v. 

Smith,  Isaao  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Metho<1iet 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 
1817.  He  first  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  relapsed  into  a  backslidden  state.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  was  reclaimed  and  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  edncated  at  Oberlin,  O.,  and  at  New- 
burr  Seminan',Vt.  While  in  the  latter  institution  he 
reunited  himself  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  1843  he  Joined  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference,  and  at  its  division  became  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  Conference.  In  1852  he  was  transfeneil 
to  the  New  England  Conference,  in  which  he  coniinued 
to  render  effective  service  until  a  few  months  previous 
to  his  death,  in  Chioopee,  Mass.,  July  16,  1860.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenees,  1861,  p.  54. 

Smith,  Israel  Bryant,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  West  Hills  or  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
Sept  12, 1822.  At  an  early  age  his  father  removed  to 
New  York,  and  there  the  son  united  with  Dr.  HatlieUrs 
Church  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  three  years  spent 
in  business  pursuits  he  determined  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry, and  with  this  end  in  view  entered  the  New  York 
University,  from  which  he  gradnated  in  1846.  He  then 
entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
in  1849.  He  was  ordained  July  12, 1851 ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Union- 
dale,  Pa.,  he  passed  his  entire  ministerial  life  on  Long 
Island.  He  supplied  successively  the  churohes  at  East 
Hampton,  Fresh  Pond,  Northport,  and  Green  Lawn.  In 
1875  he  relinquished  his  chaise,  but  continued  to  reside 
at  Green  Lawn  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  July  6,  1878.  He 
was  an  earnest,  hard-working  man,  and  his  memory  will 
be  tenderiy  cherished  by  the  churches.    (W.  P.  S.) 


Smith,  James  (l),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Virginia  in  1782,  converted  in  early 
youth,  and  in  1802  received  as  a  travelling  preacher 
into  the  Virginia  Conference.  He  soon  gave  evidence 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  evinced  a  taste  and  ca- 
pacity for  intellectual  improvement.  On  some  occa- 
sions, especially,  he  was  tmly  eloquent,  and  rose  far 
above  ordinary  speakers  in  sublimity  of  sentiment  and 
energy  of  thought  and  expression.  He  died  in  1826. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  542;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  M,  £,  Church,  iii,  401, 402 ;  Sprague,  A  rmals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  878-877 ;  Bangs,  HisL  of  the  M, 
E,  Church,'\\,mi ',  iii,37L 

Smith,  James  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Kent  Co.,  Del.,  May 
15,  1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1804,  and  he 
was  received  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1811.  He  became  superaumerary  in  1830,  but  again 
entered  the  active  work  in  1833.  He  was  also  presiding 
elder  of  the  North  Philadelphia  District  and  of  the  Wil- 
mington District.  He  died  March  80, 1852.  See  J/m- 
tUes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  22. 

Smith,  James  (3),  a  minister  of  the  Methoilist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  W^ashington  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1791. 
He  was  converted  in  earlv  life,  and  in  1818  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in 
1822.  -  For  thirty  years  he  rendered  effective  service, 
and  when,  in  1852,  the  conference  was  divided,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  C<»nference,  and  re- 
ceived a  supernumerary  relation,  which  he  sustained 
until  his  decease.  He  died  in  Sidney,  O.,  April  7, 1856. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1856,  p.  152 ;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  James  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Andover,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21, 
1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1838,  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  did  effective  service,  and  then  took  a  super- 
annuated relation,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  at 
Westfield,  Vt.,  Nov.  20, 1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Animal  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  85. 

Smith,  James  (5),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Scotch  Valley,  Blair  Co.,  p'a.,  SepU  5, 181 9.  His 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  Church  at  HoUidaysburg,  of 
which  the  son  afterwards  became  a  member.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1843,  and  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  After  completing  the  course  he  graduated, 
and  was  lioense<l  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  at 
Cleartiehl,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1846.  The  following  April  he 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion,  and  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  by  that  presbyter^'  Sept.  1, 1847. 
After  preaching  on^'ear  as  an  evangelist,  he  was  again 
received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  in  1848, 
and  in  April,  1849,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorato  of  the 
Little  Valley  Church.  He  did  not  choose  to  be  installed 
as  pastor,  but  supplied  the  pulpit  until  1855.  Joining 
the  Allegheny  Presbytery,  he  was,  84>on  after  leaving 
his  former  charge,  installed  by  the  last-named  presby- 
tory  over  the  Church  at  Bridgewater.  In  1857  he  again 
changed  his  relation,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Ch urch  at  Mount  Joy  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery.  Here 
he  continued  to  labor  with  great  acceptability  and  use- 
fulness among  a  people  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
he  to  them,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  bis  health,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  feeble  health  prevented  him  from 
performing  ministerial  duties,  and  he  graduallv  declined 
untU  his  death,  Oct  4, 1875.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  James  Bradford,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  War- 
ren Co.,  Ga.,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1886.    He 
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received  license  to  preach  in  1846,  and  in  1846  Joined 
the  Georgia  Conference.  His  la«t  appointment  was 
Oglethorpe,  where  his  brief  ministry  closed  with  death, 
July  7,  1858.  See  MinuUs  of  Annual  Confir&we*  of 
M.'E,  CJL,  South,  1863,  p.  470. 

Smith,  James  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Liberty,  Lycoming 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  31, 1824,  and  was  converted  at  rhe  age 
of  nine.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference  in 
1846  (or  1847),  and  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  May,  1858.  After  serving  in  Jefferson  City 
and  St.  Louis,  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Kansas  City  District.  Persecuted  in  the  war,  he  ea- 
caped  with  his  family  into  Iowa,  where  he  continued 
until  the  next  session  of  the  conference,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  District.  In  1865  he 
took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  died  May  8, 1866. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenoes,  1866,  p.  264. 

Smith,  James  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1837,  and,  after  remain- 
ing one  year,  finished  his  theological  studies  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He  was  ordaineii 
and  installed  pastor  uf  the  Upper  Ten-mile  Creek  and 
Mount  Nebo  churches,  Pa.,  remaining  such  till  1843, 
when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of  the 
churches  at  Bethlehem  and  North  Branch,  Pa.  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Tarentum,  Pa.,  in 
1844,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1853,  a  period 
of  nine  years,  laboring  with  Huccess  and  usefulness.  He 
removed  to  Grand  Spring,  Wis.,  and  remained  without 
charge  until  his  death,  in  18M.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  horn  about  1653.  It  is  not  known  where  he 
received  his  education.  He  was  first  pastor  of  a  Church 
at  Audover,  in  Hampshire,  and  af^rwards  succeeded 
Mr.  Spademan,  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Rosewell,  in  Silver 
Street,  where  he  was  also  one  of  the  Friday -evening 
lecturers.  Amid  the  theological  contentions  of  the  year 
1719,  he  stood  forward  the  champion  of  the  Trinity. 
He  continued  to  preach  with  great  zeal  the  faith  which 
others  were  attempting  to  destroy  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  Aug.  29, 1723.  He  was  one  of  four  who  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Stated  and  Defended,  The  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to 
Titus  andPhUemon,  in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Com- 
mentary,  was  by  his  pen.  He  published  several  sepa- 
rate Sermons  (1712  and  1713,  8vo): — Four  Sermons 
(1715  and  1716,  8vo)  .—On  the  Death  of  Sir  Thomas 
A  hney  (1722, 4to).  See  Bennett,  HisU  of  Dissenters,  ii, 
849. 

Smith,  John  (1),  an  English  clergymsn,  was  bora 
in  Warwickshire  in  1563,  and  elected  in  1.577  a  scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  also  obtained 
a  fellowship.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1592,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Clavering, 
Essex.  He  died  in  November,  1616.  His  works  are. 
The  Essex  Dow,  etc.,  in  threes  treatises  (1629,  4to)  :— 
Exposition  on  the  Creed,  and  Explanation  of  the  Articles 
of  our  Christian  Faith,  in  seventy-three  sermons  (1632, 
fol.).     See  Chalmers,  Bioy*  Did,  s.  v. 

Smith,  John  (2),  an  English  divine  and  instract- 
or,  was  bom  in  Achurch,  near  Onndle,  in  1618.  He  en- 
tered Emmanuel  G>llege,  Cambridge,  in  1636,  and  in 
1644  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  He  died 
Aug.  7, 1652.  Certun  treatises  by  Mr.  Smith  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  John  Worthington  (Cambridge,  1660,  4to) 
under  the  title  of  Select  Discourses,  A  second  edition, 
corrected,  with  a  funeral  sermon  by  Patrick,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  (1673. 4to).  One  of  the  discourses, 
that  Upon  Prophecy,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophets 
(1731).  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  AU" 
thors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eo- 
cksiasOcal  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s,  v. 


Smith.  John  (3),  a  learned  English  diTine,  wi 
in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Nov.  10, 1669.  After  bebj; 
under  several  teachers,  he  was  for  some  time  tt  the  aet»A 
of  Appleby,  whence  he  went  to  St.  John's  ColOei^Cam- 
bridge,  J  une  11,1 674.  He  took  his  d^^ree  of  A.B.  in  I  CI. 
and  of  A.M.  in  1681,  and  was  also  otdained  boch  &tatim 
and  priest.  In  the  same  year  be  waa  invited  to  Doriiaai 
by  Dr.  Denis  Granville,  and  in  July,  1682,  was  admitted  ■ 
minor  canon  of  Durham.  About  the  same  time  be  wt» 
collated  to  the  curacy  of  Croxdale,  and  in  July.  161^  u* 
the  living  of  Witton  Gilbert.  In  1686  be  went  to  Ma- 
drid as  chaplain  to  lord  Lanadowne,  the  Ei^^h  am- 
bassador.  In  16^  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  apf)u«nte«i 
him  his  domestic  chaplain,  collated  him  to  the  rectt<rr 
and  hospital  of  Gateshead  in  Jane,  16d5,  and  to  a  ptrebcE<i 
of  Durham  in  September  following.  In  1686  he  w» 
created  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  treasiuer  oi  Dnrhsoi 
in  1699,  to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  July,  1704.  added  ibe 
rectory  of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  He  died  at  Cambrikt. 
July  30,  1715.  Dr.  Smith  was  learned,  genervasL  and 
strict  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Besides  hi»  ^ii>a 
of  Bede's  ffistoyy,  he  published  fbor  single  Semrmt. 
See  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  .4in^r.  Amtkors^  a.  r.; 
Bvtg,  Brit,;  HuUhinson,  Durham,  i,  61;  NicbUsuo, 
Letters,  i,  224 ;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Dv^^  a.  v. 

Smith,  John  (4),  D.D.,  a  Cnngrei^tional  mfinirtcT. 
was  bom  in  Newbury  (By field  Parisb),  Masa.,  Dec^i, 
1752.  He  entered  the  junior  class  in  Dartmoath  04- 
lege  in  1771,  gradiuting  in  1773,  and  immediatelT  afur 
was  appointed  preoeptM*  of  Moor*8  School  at  Haaovet. 
While  occupying  this  position,  he  studied  theoSner  an- 
der  the  direction  of  president  Wheelock.  In  1774  i« 
was  appointed  tutor  in  the  coll^^e,  oontiiinii^  in  that 
office  until  1778,  when  he  was  elected  profeaaor  of  U»- 
guagea.  This  positimi  he  retained  until  the  doee  U 
his  life,  April  dO,  1809.  He  ser^-ed  as  college  libfarisa 
for  thirty  years  (1779-1809).  For  two  yean  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  systematic  theology,  and  officiated  » 
stated  preacher  in  the  village  of  Hanover.  Dr.  Smitti 
prepared  a  Hebreuf  Grammar  (dated  May  14,  1772;  i^ 
vised  Feb.  11, 1774).  He  also  piepaied  a  CAciid^  (^nm- 
mar: — a  Latin  Grammar  (1802) :— a  Greeh  Gramstar 
(1809) : — an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore^  and  Sermoaa. 
See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  u,  90. 

Smith,  John  (5),  a  Methodbt  Episoopal  miniver. 
was  bom  in  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  March  10, 1758 ;  cnovert^l 
June  9, 1780;  received  on  trial  in  the  ttavellhu?  ox.- 
nection  in  1784,  and  into  full  connection  in  I7i$&a&] 
afterwards  travelled  the  following  circuits :  New  U(f«, 
Redstone,  Greenbrier,  Cecil,  Talbot,  MilitJid,  $Qnieff<<*. 
Annameseex  (tvrioe),  Caroline,  and  Dover,  when  be  br> 
came  supernumerary  for  several  years,  and  aftorwarts 
superannuated  until  his  death.  May  10, 1812.  See  J/k<- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  224 ;  Stevena,  Hist,.  ifiLi 
M.  E,  Church,  ii,  147 ;  iv,  281. 

Smith,  John  (6),  D.D.,  a  Coogregational  nasassm. 
was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  6,  1766.  H« 
graduated  at  Darmouth  College  in  1791^  entend  the 
ministr}'  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  4,  1797.  cu^ 
pastor  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  but  resigned  hia  charge  X«t. 
21,  1816.  He  became  pastor  in  Wenham,  liasa..  Not. 
26,  1817,  but  was  diamissed  SepL  8, 1819,  to  accept  tfe 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  Theological  Seraijun. 
Bangor,  Me.,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  A{cfl  '. 
1881.  He  published,  Treatise  on  Infant  Bt^tism:  — 
Two  Sermons  on  the  Xational  Fttst  (1812),  and  a  fir« 
occasional  Sermons*  See  Sprague,  Annals  oftks  J«rr. 
Pulpii,\\,Zl^, 

Smith,  John  (7),  a  Presbyterian  inini6feer,wasbpni 
in  Hopewell,  Pa.,  May  8, 1776.  He  was  eaiefoltr  c^i** 
oated  by  his  parents,  graduated  at  Diekinsoo  Caik|T: 
studied  theology  privately  at  Prinoelioii,  N.  J. ;  was  H- 
oensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbyteiy  in  lttl9;  and  «r- 
dained  by  Oneida  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Chonrh 
at  Coopentown,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  where,  for  oeariy  a  cpaS' 
ter  of  a  century  he  went  iu  and  ooft  as  a  true  ^jhtf*'**'^ 
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before  his  people.  In  1884  he  became  principal  of  Cher> 
ry  Valley  Academy,  at  the  same  time  preaching  in  the 
church  at  MidiUeOeld,  a  diatance  of  six  miles.  In  1886 
be  was  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Painted  Post,  in 
Chemung  Presbytery ;  in  1840  of  the  Church  in  Uam- 
mondsp(»rt,  in  Bath  Presbytery,  where  he  preached  as 
op{)ortuoity  and  his  increasing  years  would  permit,  un- 
til ISobf  when  he  removed  to  Pen  Yan  and  took  up  his 
re»idenoe  with  his  son-in-law.  He  died  here,  June  17, 
IHtfO.  On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Smith's  death,  the 
members  of  Bath  Presbytery  held  a  meeting  and  passed 
resolutions  in  view  of  his  great  worth  as  a  Christian 
and  minister.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  UitL  Almanac^  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Kirby,  Vt,  in  1808.  He  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1824,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1827,  and  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1829.  He  labored  for  about  twentv  vears  in  the 
active  miuistr}',  and  then,  compelled  by  ill-health,  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
March  27, 1872',  in  West  Burke.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Confermoes,  1878,  p.  bS. 

Smith.  John  Blair,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  and  brother  of  Samnel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Cow, 
Pa..  June  12, 1756.  He  very  early  evinced  great  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  uncommon  facility  in  acquiring  it. 
received  most  watchful  and  faithful  parental  training, 
and  was  converted  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1773  under 
Dr.  Witberspoon;  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  his  brother,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  April  29,  1778,  and  ordained  by 
the  same  presbytery,  Oct.  26,  1779.  He  became  suc- 
cessor to  his  brother  as  president  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780 
also  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Cumberland  and 
Brier}',  in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  became 
very  popular,  and  before  he  left  the  state  is  said  to 
have  been  "  at  once  more  attractive  and  powerful  than 
any  other  clergyman  in  Virginia  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  Davies.**  In  1789  he  resigned  his  posititm  as 
president  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  1791  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Third  Pnssbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  in  1795  president  of  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
and  for  three  years  presided  over  the  infant  institution 
with  great  credit  and  success.  In  May,  1799,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  charge  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
die<l,  Aug.  22,  of  the  same  year,  of  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  fer^'ent  and  eloquent  preacher,  earnestly 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  drew  immense  congrega- 
tions, which  would  hang  upon  his  lips  in  breathless  si- 
lence. As  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  he  also  exerted  an 
important  influence  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  state, 
eitpecially  as  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion. 
When  the  LegisUture,  in  1776,  abolished  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  state,  they  at 
the  same  time  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  giving  them  a  right  to  the  glebes  and 
churches  which  had  been  procured  by  a  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  including  Dissenters  of  every  de- 
scription as  weU  as  Episcopalians.  Another  bill  was 
introduced,  but  nut  yet  passed,  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  the  Act  of  T<4eration,  as  passed  by  William  and  Mary, 
to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Smith  framed  a  remon- 
strance against  those  acta,  which  he  induced  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hauover  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Legislature, 
which  was  a  very  able  State  paper  and  had  the  desired 
effect.  About  this  time  another  great  excitement  was 
raised  in  Virginia  by  a  bill  introdttced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  general  aaaeasment  for  the  support  of  religion, 
a  scheme  which  was  advocated  by  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  popular  poltticiana.  An  adverse  petition  was  pre- 
pared, and  it,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the  pres- 
bytery,  waa  picaented  to  the  Legialatore  by  Dr,  Smith 


(whose  handwriting  the  papers  show),  who  waa  heard 
for  three  succeasive  days  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  them.  So  decided  was  the  influence  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Virginia  as  to  procure  the  withholding  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  all  power  to  erect  a  religious  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind.  Dr.  Smith's  only  publication 
was  The  EnUirgemaU  of  Christ^*  Kingdom^  a  sermon  at  Al- 
bany in  1797.  See  Sprague,  A  tmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit f 
iii,  397 ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v. ; 
Davidson,  Uitt,  <ifPresb,  Ch,  in  Kentucky,  p.  87^9;  Gtn, 
Attemb,  Miu,  Mag,  1805;  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virguda^ 
Ist  series;  L^fe  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green;  Graham,  Lett,  V/f; 
Smyth,  Ecdea.  Republicanism,  p.  96-103 ;  Baird,  Religion 
in  Americft,  p.  109,  UO;  Lang,  Religion  and  Education 
in  A  mericat  p.  94,  115  j  Rice,  EvangeL  Mag,  ix,  30,  88, 
86,  42,  43.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Blakely,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,uWas  bom  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  July  11, 1820.  In  1843  he  joined  the  Church,  and 
in  December,  1847,  was  admitted  into  the  Georgia  Con- 
ference. After  its  division  he  became  a  member  of  the 
South  Geoigia  Conference.  Besides  semng  as  pastor, 
he  was  Sunday-school  agent  of  the  latter  conference, 
three  years  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
three  years  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  conference  secretary,  and  continued 
in  office  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died  near  Americus, 
Ga.,  Sept.  30, 187*2L  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
ofM.  E,  Ch,,  SoutJi,  1872,  p.  680. 

Smith,  John  Cross,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  29, 1808.  He  re- 
ceived his  classical  education  in  a  private  schooL  After 
studying  theology  under  Dr.  Duncan,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminarv  and  remained  one  vear.  He  was  licensed 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  as  an  evangelist 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  While  here  he  received  a  call 
from  Portsmouth,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  that  Church.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  1832,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Bridge 
Street  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C.  He  went  to  work  in 
his  new  charge  with  zeal,  clearing  his  Church  of  a  heavy 
debt,  and  securing  its  prosperity  and  growth.  In  1839 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  became  agent 
of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
was  called  to  the  Fourth  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
over  which  be  was  installed  in  September,  1839.  Here 
he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  for  thirty-eight 
years,  and  his  Church  was  blessed  with  numerous  and 
powerful  revivals.  He  was  quite  successful  in  building 
churches  free  from  debt,  and  still  more  successful  in 
raising  funds  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  others.  In  1861 
he  offered  his  services  gratuitously  as  chaplain  in  the 
Union  armv,  and  served  with  fldelitv  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  1876  be  received  an  injury  in  the  street  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  and  his  system  gradually 
gave  wav.  He  died  in  Washington,  Jan.  28,  1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Paris,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 1822.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  in  1842,  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  licensed  by  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery in  1844,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
dwensborough  (Ky.)  Church.  He  preached  successive- 
ly at  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  Vincennes,  Richmond,  and  Hope- 
well, Ind. ;  and  afterwards  undertook  a  temporary  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  in 
the  army,  whence  he  returned  sick,  and  died  among  his 
kindred* in  York,  Pa.,  July  4,  1864.  The  Indianapolis 
Presbytery  recorded  the  following  minute:  "Brother 
Smith  was  an  honored  and  useful  member  of  presby- 
tery, was  well  known  and  greatly  confided  in  in  all  our 
ecclesiastical  councils.  Taken  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
while  pastor  of  a  flourishing  Church,  the  lamentations  of 
his  people  follow  him  to  his  grave.*'  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
If  ist,  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  120 ;  1866,  p.  170.    (J.  L.  S.)      . 

Smith,  John  O.,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodist  £pi»- 
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oopal  Church,  was  horn  in  Marlborough,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  80, 1809.  He  was  Itoenaed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  was  also  admitted  into  the  New  York 
Conference  on  trial.  When  this  conference  was  divided, 
Mr.  Smith  being  sUtioned  at  Willetr  Street,  New  York 
city,  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence. His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Second  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  his  health  failed.  He  re- 
moved to  Warwick  in  July,  1854,  and  died  Sept.  80,  in 
the  same  vear.  See  Muuitet  of  Annual  Cim/erenee», 
1855,  p.  645. 

Smith,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1795.  He  was 
converted  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  immediately  joined 
the  Church ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  but, 
becoming  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  re- 
linquished that  design  and  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1817,  and  was  stationed  on  Jamaica  Circuit, 
L.  L  He  continued  in  this  work  until  September,  1820, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  New  York  Conference  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  in 
which  he  continued  until  that  institution  was  removed 
to  White  Plains,  of  which  he  also  took  the  overaight. 
From  this  he  was  transferred,  in  May,  1832,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages  in  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  with 
great  ardor  of  mind  and  promising  hopes  of  distin- 
guished usefulness;  but  his  days  were  soon  cut  oflT,  and 
he  died  Dec  27,  1832.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  diligent  and 
successful  student;  a  fine  classical  scholar;  sound  and 
systematical  as  a  preacher;  meek,  modest,  and  polished 
as  a  man.  See  Mtnutea  of  Annual  Con/erenceSy  ii,  216 ; 
Bangs,  tiiit,  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iv,  146-151.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  an  emi- 
nent English  Presbyterian  divine,  was  boro  in  Shef- 
fleld.  May  25, 1774.  He  was  educated  at  the  Indepen- 
dent Academy  at  Rotherham,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  the  Independent  Church,  and,  without  entering 
upon  the  regular  work,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
resident  professor  of  classical  literature  and  theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Homerton.  Subsequent- 
ly (in  1815)  he  became  sole  professor  of  divinity,  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  acceptability,  training  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1848  he  re- 
signed this  post  and  became  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  again  took  the  chair  of  classical  literature, 
which  he  retained  until  1850,  when  New  College,  St. 
John's  Wood,  was  formed  by  tlie  Junction  of  Homerton, 
Highbury,  and  Coward  colleges.  Dr.  Smith  retired  to 
private  life  aided  by  a  testimonial  fund  of  d  15,000. 
For  forty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  celebrated 
Gravel  Pits  Chapel,  Homerton.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  scientific  pursuits  and  was  honored  by  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  and  Geological  societies.  He  died 
at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5,  1851.  Dr.  Smith  wrote. 
The  Scripture  Testiatomf  to  the  Mesaiah  (1818-21, 2  vols. 
8vo;  1829,8  vols.;  1887,8  vols.;  1847,2  vols.) :— Four 
Discourse*  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Christ 
(1828, 8d  ed.  1847)  -.^Principles  of  Inierpretatum  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture  (1829, 2d  ed.  1881) : 
— The  Relation  between  f/ofy  Scripture  and  Some  Parts 
of  Geological  Science  (1839,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1848):— P<;r- 
sonalUy  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — Mosaic  A  c- 
count  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge : — Manual  of  Latin 
Grammar: — Synoptic  Tables: — Reasons  of  the  Protes- 
tant Religion;  besides  many  sermons, controversial  pieces, 
and  reviews.  After  his  death  apfieared  First  Lines  of 
Christian  Theology,  being  iwtes  of  his  lectures  to  his 
students  (1854, 2d  ed.  I860).  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est Biblical  scholars  of  his  day;  and  the  works  above 
enumerated  are  full  of  most  valuable  criticism  and  ex- 
egesis. See  Medway  [J.],  Memoirs  of  the  L\fe  and 
Writings  of  John  Pye  Smith  (1853) ;  Allibone,  DieL  of 
BriL  cmd'Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Joseph  (l )» an  English  clefgyman, wasbom 


in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Oct.  10, 1670,  and 
ted  to  Queen*s  College,  Oxford,  M«y  10, 1«89.    In  1683^ 
being  chosen  taberder,  he  took  his  first  decree  in  ana.  \mt 
was  afterwards  removed  from  college  by  Siir  Jovepk  Will- 
iamson, who  appointed  him  his  deputy  keeper  of  the 
Paper-oflice  at  WhitehaU;  and  sooo  after,  being  mnAt 
plenipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  be  took  Mr.  Smith  vitb 
him  as  secretary.    He  was  created  A.M.  while  abtoad, 
March  1, 1696,  and  a  fellow,  Oct.  31, 169&     Desiring  to 
enter  the  Church,  he  returned  to  Oxft»nl  in  1700  sad 
was  ordained  by  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxf««d.    N<< 
long  after  he  was  presented  to  the  donative  of  Ifler, 
near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  was  apfsuioted  di- 
vinity lecturer  in  the  college.     In  1704  be  served  a» 
senior  proctor.    In  1705  Dr.  Lancaster  presented  bira 
to  Ruasel-court  Chapel,  ami  then  to  the  lectumbtp  U 
Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit  StreeL     Takini;  op  hb  rr«a- 
dence  in  London,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  chapkio 
to  £dward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jersey,  and  by  bim  was  )«r- 
sented  at  court.     Made  D.D.  Nov.  2, 1708;  he  was  («?• 
sented  by  hu  college  to  the  rectory  of  Kni^fata-Emhan. 
and  the  donative  of  Upton  Gray,  both  in  Souibam(<«« 
County.     In  1716  he  exchanged  Upton  Gray  for  the 
rectory  of  St.  Dionis  Back-church,  London,  v\*er  which 
he  presided  for  forty  yearsi   On  the  acoesBiaa  tiiGevq;^ 
I  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  prinoeas  of  Wales.    He 
was  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  Dunhulm,  Lincoln :  sb4 
received  the  donative  of  Paddington,  near  Londioi.    He 
was  also  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Mary,  Newia^ 
ton,  in  St.  PauPs  CatbedraL     He  was  chosen  kccurer 
of  St.  George^s  Church,  Hanover  Square.     He  had  be- 
fore resigned  the  lectureship  of  Trinity  Cha|>el,  Coodait 
Street,  and  in  1781  resigned  also  that  of  St.  George's 
in  consequence  of  having  been,  on  Oct.  20,  1790,  ekeied 
provost  of  Queen's  College.     His  provostship,  whick 
lasted  twenty-six  years,  was  of  great  financial  bearfic 
to  the  college.     He  died  in  Queen's  CoUe^,  Nov.  3L 
1756.     He  published  only  two  Sermons,  and  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  A  Clear  and  Con^rehewtire  Vint  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  etc     See  AUibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthort,  s,  v. ;  Chalmen,  ^iof,  DidL 

8.  V. 

Smith,  Joseph  (2),  one  of  the  early  ministefs  «f 
the  Presbvterian  Church  in  Western  PeHnsvlvania.vai 
bom  in  Nottingham,  Pa.,  in  1736.  Of  his  early  eda- 
cation  and  religious  convictions  nothing  is  known.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1764;  was  licensed  In'  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  Drawyera,  Au^.  5,  1767: 
was  onlained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  C4>ii|rre|:ar><4 
of  Lower  Brandywine,  April  19,  1769;  of  the  unitf^ 
congregations  of  Wilmington,  DeL,  and  Lower  Bramiy- 
wine,  Oct.  27,  1774;  and  of  Buffalo  and  Cra«  iSrttk 
congregations  in  Westmoreland  0»unty,  Pa.,  in  Dcc««- 
ber,  1780,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  April  19.  1792.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  extraflvdiasry 
preacher  and  laborious  pastor.  **  I  never  beard  a  asaB,' 
said  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  ^  who  could  so  cmaplHeiy 
as  Mr.  Smith  unbar  the  gates  of  hell  and  make  ibc  i««4 
far  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  thmw  npcs 
the  gates  of  heaven  and  let  me  glance  at  the  insa&n- 
ble  brightness  of  the  great  white  throne.**  See  Spngaet 
AnnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Joseph  (8),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Pkv«hy. 
terian  Church,  was  bom  in  Westmorland  CooDtr,  Pa^ 
July  15,  1796.  He  entered  Jeflemm  Collie  and  wai 
graduated  in  1815.  From  thenoe  be  went  to  Prfncet<« 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  gradiiatad  ia  1^19. 
He  was  ordained  and  oomoieneed  praaehing  m  Tlr> 
ginia,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  pria- 
cipal  of  the  academy  at  Suunton,  Va.,  and  also  of  ths 
at  Frederick  City,  Md.  He  subsequently  beeaaw  f«nt> 
dent  of  Franklin  College,  O.,  and  also  of  a  coUcite  ac 
Frederick  City.  After  this  he  became  general  acna 
of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Weatem  PifHinjIimii 
Northern  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio.  He  wai 
of  tbecfauipfaet  of  Roiuid  Hill,  and  li 
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at  which  latter  place  he  died,  Dec  4, 1868.  He  was 
the  author  of  OUl  Red  Stone  and  a  iliitory  ofJeffenon 
ColUye»  He  pomeaeed  great  versatility  of  talent,  and 
served  the  Church  in  the  various  relations  he  sustained 
tu  it  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness.  iSee 
I'lumley,  Pre$bytenan  Church,  p.  2d6.     (W.  P.  &) 

Smith,  Joseph  (4)  (Mormon  prophet).   See  Mor- 

IIOMH. 

Smith,  Joseph  (5),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
ill  Hampetead,  N.  H.,  Jan.  81,  1808,  and  pureue<l  his 
sitiulics  at  the  New  Hampton  and  Newton  institu- 
tions. Wishing  to  secure  a  full  collegiate  education, 
he  entered  Brown  University  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1837,  and  was  ordaineil  8epu  27, 1837.  His 
pa.<(t orates  were  at  Woonsocket  and  New)M>rt.  K.  I.,  and 
St  (irafton  and  North  Oxfortl,  Mass.  In  the  latter  place 
be  died,  AprU  26, 1866.     (J.  a  S.) 

Smith,  Josiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1704,  and  graduated  at 
Harvanl  College  in  1725.  He  began  to  preach  within 
about  a  year  of  his  graduation,  and  was  ordained  July 
11, 1726.  In  1729  he  maintauied  a  learned  dispute  with 
Itev.  H.  Fisher  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  in 
1740  h«  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  1749 
he  received  a  stroke  of  palsy,  from  which  be  never 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly. 
He  nevertheless  continued  writing  sermons,  many  of 
which  were  published.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and  on 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  was  released  on  parole.  In  1781  he  was  ordered 
out  of  Charleston,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died  in  October  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  respect- 
able preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  He  published.  Sermon*  (1726-45) : — 
Sermons  (1752,  9vo):— The  Church  of  KpheMue  Ar- 
rnigned  (1765) : — Letters^  etc.  See  Sprague,  Annalt  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  351. 

Smith,  Josiah  D.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  C«>unty,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1814. 
He  was  educated  in  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  studied 
divinity  in  the  South  Hanover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  licensed  by  the  Madison  Presbytery  and  ordained 
by  the  Columbus  Presbytery,  O.,  in  1841,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Truro  and  Hamilton  churches  in  that 
eute.  He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbus,  where  he 
die<l  May  29,  1*863.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  high  in- 
tellect nal  worth.  He  published.  Truth  in  Ijove: — Ser- 
mons (Phila.  1864),  with  a  bii^raphical  preface  by  the 
Kev.  James  M.  Piatt  and  an  introduction  by  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus, D.D.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1864, 
pi  193;  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors. 
(J.  U  S.) 

Smith,  Iieonard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Ancaster,  Wentworth 
CiK,  Canada,  May  2,  1838,  and  joined  the  Church  there 
in  1854.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1857,  and  en- 
tered the  Illinois  Conference  in  1860.  In  1878  he  was 
granted  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1874.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Con/erencetf  1875,  p.  133. 

ft*r*Hh,  Matthe'w,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Antrim  County,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1825, 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  He  studied 
theology  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  near  Belfast  in 
1846.  In  1850  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  was 
suted  supply  for  the  Associate  Ueformed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  afterwards  rem<ived  to  Wisconsin  as  an  As- 
sociate Reformed  missionary.  In  1854  he  accepted  a 
commissioo  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  became  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chtiich  St  Centreville,  Is.    Ue  died  Aug.  18,  1859. 


Mr.  Smith  was  s  faithful  minister,  attending  diligently 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  endearing  himself  to 
all  his  people.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  HisL  A  Imanac,  1861, 
p.  164.     (J.L.S.) 

Smith,  Miles,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Hereford,  and  about  1568  entered  Corpus  Chri<<ti 
C<»llege,  Oxfunl,  but  graduated  at  Brasenose.  He  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  chaplains  or  petty  canons 
of  Christ  Church,  where  he  took  his  bachelor  of  divinitv 
degree.  In  due  course  he  was  preferred  to  the  ottioe  of 
residentiary  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1594,  and  on  Sept.  20,  1612,  became  bish- 
op of  Gloucester.  His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages was  so  extraordinary  that  he  was  employed  by 
James  I  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  began 
with  the  tirst,  and  was  the  last  man  engaged  upon  that 
work,  having  also  written  the  preface.  For  this  ser\'ice 
he  was  appointed  bish(»p  of  Gloucester,  and  had  leave 
to  hold  in  conuuetuiaM  his  former  livings,  viz.  the  preb- 
end of  Hiiiton  in  the  Church  of  Hereford;  the  rectories 
of  Upton-upon-Sevem  and  Hartlel>ur>',  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester;  and  the  first  portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Over- 
hall.  According  to  Willis,  he  died  Oct.  20,  but  Wood  says 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  cathedraL  His  published  works  are,  Sermons 
(Lond.  1632,  foL) : — Sermoti  (published  without  his  con- 
sent by  Koliert  Burhill,  1602).  He  was  the  editor  of 
bishop  Babington's  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  pref- 
ace. See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cjfclop.  Biblioy.  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  V. 

Smith,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  iti  Chatham  County,  N.  C, 
Feb.  28,  1817.  When  two  years  old,  his  parents  moved 
to  Highland  County,  O.,  where  he  was  converted,  and 
united  with  the  Church.  He  gradiuted  from  Augusta 
College  in  August,  1842 ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  Jan. 
31, 1843,  and  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Sept. 
27.  His  ordination  as  deacon  took  place  in  1844,  and 
that  of  elder  in  1846.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  work.  He  die<l  in  Newton, 
Jasper  Co.,  la.,  Aug.  25, 1869.  He  was  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  wrote  works  on  Afenttd 
and  Moral  Science,  the  former  of  which  was  published. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  282. 

Smith,  Noah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the  Georgia 
Omference  at>out  1837  or  1838.  He  was  a  very  popu- 
lar and  useful  preacher  until  1858,  when  he  took  a 
superannuated  relation.  He  died  Sept  14,  1860.  l^fr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  right  principles,  ardent  piety,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  A  imual  Cun^ 
ferences  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1860,  p.  257. 

Smith,  Peyton  Pierce,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odiHt  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Franklin 
County,  (ta.,  Jan.  12, 1812,  and  joined  the  Church  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  He  was  license<t  to  preach  by  the  (twin- 
nett  Circuit  Quarterly  Conference,  Nov.  12,  1831,  and 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference 
was  received  on  triaL  Accc»rding  to  his  Journal,  he  was 
a  travelling  preacher  for  thirty  yearo  and  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  preached  4414  sermons,  baptizetl 
1529  persons,  made  5979  visits,  wrote  4941  letters,  and 
travelled,  chiefly  by  private  conveyance,  123,623  milea. 
In  1863  he  was  returned  to  Madison  district  as  presiding 
elder,  where  he  labored  until  the  day  bcf«»re  his  death, 
May,  1868.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  (ddest  and  most 
efficient  members  of  the  (ieorgia  Conferetice.  and  as  a 
minister  was  eminently  succest^ful.  See  Minute*  ofAn^ 
nual  Ctmferenees  of  the  M,  K,  Church,  South,  1863,  p. 
466 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith.  Philander,  D.D.,  third  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  in  1828,  was  bora  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.)  in  1796.    He  was  reared  a  Calviolst,  aiid  at 
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an  early  age  settled  in  Elizabetbtown,  near  Brockville, 
Canada.  He  was  converted  in  1817  under  the  preach* 
iug  of  bishop  George,  and  united  with  the  Methodists. 
In  1820  he  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  waa  duly 
oidaiued  deacon  and  elder.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Upper  Canada  work,  and  labored 
regularly  till  the  union  of  the  Canada  Conference  with 
the  British  VVesleyans  in  1833.  Opposing  this  action, 
dissatisfied  with  the  abandonment  of  the  episcopacy, 
and  with  the  terms  of  the  union  generally,  he  ceased 
travelling  for  a  time.  In  1836  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  had  again  rallied,  and  in 
1862  was  elected  to  the  episcopate,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  1870.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest 
and  effective;  as  au  admiuistrator  he  was  calm  and 
judicious;  as  an  overseer  in  the  Church  of  Christ  he 
was  watchful,  self-sacrificing,  and  laborious.  See  Simp- 
son, Cydop,  o/Methodum,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Renben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept.  26, 1789.  He  enjoyed  a 
good  academical  training,  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  in  1812,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  J.,  in  1816.  Licensed  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery, he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Ballston  Centre,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  by  the  Troy  Presby- 
tery. He  afterwards  labored  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Albany  for  some  years;  in  1829  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Burlington,  Vt. ;  in 
1832  of  the  Church  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained sixteen  years;  in  1848  again  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre. In  1854  he  removed  West,  joining  the  Winnebago 
Presbyter}',  and  living  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. ;  but  in- 
creasing age  prevented  his  taking  that  active  part  in 
the  ministerial  duties  which  marked  his  earlier  years. 
He  died  Nov.  7,  1860.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  deep, 
earnest  piety,  a  close  Biblical  student,  and  in  his  prime 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  the  author  of  Africa 
Given  to  Christ  (Burlington,  Vu,  1860),  a  sermon : — The 
Pcutoral  Office,  embracing  Kxperiencea  and  Ohurvaiiona 
from  a  Pastorate  of  Forty  Years  (Phila.  18roo).  See 
Wilson,  Pre^,  Hist,  Almanac^  1862,  p.  119;  AUibone, 
Did,  ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Bmitb,  Richard  (t),  a  teamed  Boman  Catholic 
divine  of  England,  was  born  in  Worcestershire  in  1500, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1527  he  was  admitted  a 
probationary  fellow  of  Merton  College,  took  his  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1530,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  following  year.  He  afterwards  became  rec- 
tor of  Cuxham,  Oxfordshire;  princi|)al  of  St.  Albania 
Hall,  divinity  reatler  of  Magdalen  Oillcge,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  that 
faculty.  In  1537  he  was  made  master  of  WitUngton 
College,  London,  but  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  In  the  first  year  of  that  reign  he  re- 
canted his  opinions  at  St«  Paul's  Cross,  but  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  professorship  at  Oxford.  He  went  to  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland;  thence  to  Paris  in  1550,  and  then 
to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  theology. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
was  restored  to  his  professorship,  made  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  He  was  one  of 
the' witnesses  against  Cranmer,  and  at  the  burning  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  he  preached,  from  1  Cor.  xiii,  3,  a 
sermon,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  full  of  invective 
against  the  martyrs.  For  this  conduct  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  by  whose 
persuasion  he  recanted  part  of  what  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg}*.  He  escaped  to 
Douay,  Flanders,  where  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St. 
Peter*s  Church  and  a  professorship.  He  died  in  1563. 
Smith  wrote  about  sixteen  tracts  in  favor  of  popery : — 
The  Assertion  and  Defence  of  the  Sacraments  (Lond. 
1546,  sm,  8vo) :— il  Defence  of  ike  Sacrifice  of  the  Masse 
(1546, 16mo;  1547,  8vo):~/«  Bouoiiei'  of  the  Cathoiike 
Fayth  of  Chrisie's  Church  (2  pts.  Svo).    The  entire  list 


may  be  seen  in  Dodd  or  Wood. 
DicL  8.  V. 


See  ChMbna§,Bia^ 


Smith,  Richard  (2),  an  English  Boman  CathoSr 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  edocaitd 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwasds  at  Bone. 
He  then  completed  his  studies  in  Spain,  taking  Ins  doe- 
tor's  degree  at  Yalladolid,  and  in  1603  arrived  in  Eng- 
land as  a  missionary.     He  aided  against  the  Jcadt 
party,  and  was  opposed  by  them  when  named  lor  the 
bishopric  of  Chaloedon.    On  Feb.  4  be  was,  bovero. 
appointed  bishop  of  that  diocese.    A  contTorcfsy  Fbortlr 
arose  between  him  and  the  regulan  of  hi»  own  Chnich, 
and  Smith  was  ordered  to  drop  the  title  of  Onfinanr  of 
England  which  he  had  aseuroed.     In  IG29  nro  proda- 
mations  were  issued  against  him,  which  induced  hisQ  & 
leave  the  kingdom  and  retire  to  France.     There  be  ex- 
ercised iiis  jurisdiction  over  the  English  Bomant^u  bv 
vicars-general  and  other  ecclesiastical  officera.     He  ex- 
perienced the  kindness  of  cardinal  RicbeUeu,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  abbacy  of  ChamHoc ;  but  bis  mc- 
cessor,  Mazarin,  withdrew  his  protection,  and  derailed 
him  of  that  position.   He  afterwards  retired  to  an  apart- 
ment near  the  convent  of  some  English  nuns  in  xht 
vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  March  18, 1  655l    Saul  h 
wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  himself  and  of  pcf«rr 
in  his  dispute  with  the  regulars.     See  AUibene,  IHc*. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vthorSy  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bify.  l^if'- 
s.  V. ;  Dodd,  Chwxh  History,  toL  iii ;  Hook,  Eedes.  Bic^. 
B.  v. 

Bmith,  Robert  (1),  an  English  divine  and  eds- 
cator,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  educated  at  Tiinitr  C<4kfc, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1711. 
A.M.  in  1715,  LL.D.  in  1723,  and  DJ>.  in  1739.  Infii^ 
mation  respecting  Dr.  Smith  is  very  meagre.  He  irss 
mathematical  preceptor  to  William,  duke  of  CunrUr- 
land,  and  master  of  mechanics  to  George  IL  In  171^ 
he  became  Plumian  professor  at  Cambridge^  and  afrrr- 
wards  succeeded  Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity.  He  dird 
in  1768.  Smith's  works  are,  A  Complete  System  oj 
Optics  (1728,  2  vols.  4to),  and  Barmomes.  or  the  I'kik^ 
ophy  of  Musical  Sounds  (1760).  See  AUibone,  I/iet.  fj 
Brit,  and  Amtr  Authors,  s.  v.;  Cambridye  Gradnefet; 
Cumberland,  Life  ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dict^  a.  v. 

Bmith,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  and  father  of  the  Bevs.  John  Blair  Smiil. 
D.D.,  and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.,  was  bora  ci 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1728.     His  family  casie  ti- 
America  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  settkd  sc 
the  head-waters  of  the  Braiidywine  River,  abo«it  fiortr 
miles  from  Philadelphia.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  bis  mnA 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  sobject  of  rdiptc 
under  the  preaching  of  Whiiefield,  during  bis  fine  visit 
to  America,  and  he  soon  felt  a  strong  de^re  to  tirroK 
himself  to  the  .ministry.     He  accordingly  placed  bia- 
self  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kev.  Samoel  BUir,  «L  > 
was  then  conducting  an  institution  fbr  the  education  U 
young  men  for  the  ministry  at  Fagg\»  Manor,  ChestiT 
Co.,  Pa.    There  he  made  very  rapid  inproreiDeflt  bi 
both  classical  and  theological  knowledge;  was  Kceci«M 
bv  the  New  Side  Presbvterv  of  Newcastle  Dec.  57. 
1749,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  cboRbes 
in  Pequea  and  Leacock,  Pa.,  March  25,  1751.     Sb*^h 
afVer  his  settlement  he  founded  a  school,  deagned  cbiefir 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  ard 
Hebrew  langnagea,  which  was  afterwards  resorted  to  I>t 
many  who  were  subsequently  greatly  distingnisbcd  ic 
the  difTerent  professions.    In  1759  he  reagned  the  cart 
of  the  congregation  of  Leacock:  in  1760  be  reccirf^ 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jcney, 
and  in  1772  he  was  appointed  one  <vf  ita  orecsevcs 
and  held  the  oflloe  during  Che  rest  of  hia  lif«L    He 
was  the  second  moderator  of  the  General  AasBmUr.  a»i 
the  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  to  attend  a  vwetiaK 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Ni 
He  died  April  15, 1798.     Dr.  Smith  was 
for  his  activity,  being  in  labon  most  abandaiiL    ^f^t 
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men  in  the  holy  ministry  have  been  more  lueful  or 
more  esteemed."  He  pablished  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Side  Presbvteries  of 
Newcastle,  entitled  A  Wheel  in  the  MiddU  of  a  Wheel, 
or  the  Harmony  and  Connection  of  the  Variout  A  cts  of 
Dieine  Providence: — Tiro  Sermons  on  Sin  and  HoUneu 
(1767) : — A  Sermon  (1774) : — Three  Sermons  on  Saving 
/•'aiikf  in  the  Amer.  Preacher ,  voL  iv  (1791).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  172;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit^  and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  Gen,  A  ssenibly 
Miss,  Mag,  voL  ii;  Timlow,  Hist,  Serm,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Robert  (3),  D.D.,  an  efficient  Episcopal 
minister  in  America,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  Aug.  25,  1782. 
He  passed  A.B.  and  A.M.  at  (Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  also  elected  fellow,  and  was  ordained  in  1766.  On 
his  arrival  in  America  he  was  successively  assistant  and 
rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  negro  schooL  He  exerted  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  American  cause,  and  went  to  the 
lines  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Continental  Hospital,  S.  C,  and  had  charge  of  St. 
Paul's,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.  He  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  teaching  and  the  care  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1789  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1795 
was  elected  bishop.  He  died  Oct.  28,  1801.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  170. 

Smith,  Robert  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1809; 
converted  in  1828,  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1832, 
received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  the 
same  year,  transferred  and  stationed  on  Oakmulgee  Cir- 
cuit in  1833,  at  Jones's  Valley  in  1834-35,  and  admitted 
into  full  connection  at  Montgomery,  in  1836,  where  he 
dieil,  Oct.  25, 1836.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  487. 

Smith,  Robert  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1802.  In  1813  his  family  removed  to 
Champaign  County,  O.,  where  he  lived  till  1824,  when 
he  went  to  Mississippi  to  teach  schooL  There  he  was 
cuo verted,  and  united  with  the  Church  Nov.  9,  1824. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826,  and  preached  under 
the  presiding  elder  until  1828,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  into  the  Mississippi  Conference.  He  labored  \s 
missionary  to  the  Choctaw  nation  for  two  years  and  six 
months.  In  1831  he  was  stationed  in  Monr^roer%', 
AU.;  1832,  Mobile;  1833,  Vicksburg;  1834,  New  Or- 
leans; 1835,  Natchez;  1836,  Cole's  Creek  Circuit;  1837- 
38,  Vicksburg  District;  1839,  Warren  Circuit;  1840-41, 
apptfinted  president  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy 
at  Washington ;  and  in  1842  he  was  ai  Centenary  Col- 
lege. In  1843-45  he  Uibored  as  missionary  among  the 
colored  people  in  Madison  Parish,  La.,  where  he  closed 
his  life  and  work.  May  16, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1845,  p.  33. 

Smith,  Samnel,  an  English  clergyman  and  pop- 
ular writer  of  tracts,  was  born  in  or  near  Dudley,  Worces- 
tershire, in  1588,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
became  beneAoed  at  Prittlewell,  Essex,  and  afterwards, 
as  Wood  says,  in  bis  own  county;  but,  according  to 
Calamy,  he  had  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge  and 
Cound,  Shropshire.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebell- 
ion he  went  to  London,  and  sided  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians. On  his  retnm  to  the  country  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection  of 
"  scandalous  and  ignorant  ministers  and  schoolmasters." 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Cressedge.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but,  according  to  Wood, 
he  was  living  near  Dudley  in  1663.  Smith's  works  are. 
Davits  Blessed  Man  (Lond.  8vo):— rA«  Great  Assize 
(12mo;  thirty -one  editions  of  which  appeared  before 


1684)*.— ii  Fold  for  Christ's  Sheep  (printed  thirty-two 
times): — The  Christian's  Guide: — besides  other  tracts 
and  sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgdop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Chalmeni, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

awtii-h^  Samnel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  dis- 
tinguished divine  and  educator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Bobert  Smith,  D.D.,  was 
bom  in  Peqiiea,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  March  16, 1750.  At 
a  very  early  period  he  gave  indications  of  possessing 
a  mind  of  no  common  order.  When  be  was  onlv  six 
or  seven  years  old  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages in  his  father's  schooL  "He  made  the  best  of 
his  opportunities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  im- 
provement in  every  branch  to  which  be  directed  his 
attention."  He  became  a  communicant  in  the  Church 
under  his  father's  care  while  be  was  yet  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof;  and  before  be  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  under  circum- 
stances the  most  honorable  and  gratifying.  After  grad- 
uation he  returned  to  his  father's  house  and  spent  some 
time  "partly  in  assisting  him  in  conducting  his  schf>o], 
and  partly  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation 
of  his  own  mind."  In  1770  he  became  tutor  of  the 
classics  and  of  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  two  years,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
theological  study  privately.  In  1773  he  resigned  the 
position  of  tutor,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle,  and  immediately  went  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  where  he  soon 
became  an  almost  universal  favorite.  So  powerful  an 
impression  did  he  make  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for 
detaining  him  there  as  the  head  of  a  literaiy  institu- 
tion. A  seminary  was  subsequently  chartered  under  the 
name  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  double  office  of  principal  of  the  seminary 
and  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  the  duties  of  both  he 
discharged  with  the  most  exemplary  fidelity.  In  1779 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  college  was  then  in 
ruins  in  consequence  of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  by  both  the  British  and  American 
soldiers ;  its  students  were  dispersed,  and  all  its  oper- 
ations bad  ceased ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  this  whole  period,  although  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
name  could  not  fail  to  shed  glory  over  the  institution, 
and  he  was  always  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  it  was  mainly  by  the  energyi  wisdom,  ami 
generous  self-devotion  of  Dr.  Smith  that  the  college  was 
speedily  reoiganized  and  all  its  usual  exercises  resuDfied. 
In  1788  Yale  College  honored  him  with  D.D,,  and  in 
1810  Harvard  University  with  LL.D.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  deliver  their  anniversary  address,  and 
he  met  the  occasion  in  a  manner  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  conferred  lasting  honor  upon  his  name.  The  ad- 
dress was  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  societ}',  and  subsequently  in  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved form  in  a  separate  volume.  With  this  work  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  both  at  home  and  abroad 
is,  in  no  small  degree,  identified.  In  1786  he  was  as- 
sociated with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
venerable  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  prepar- 
ing the  Form  of  Pre^nfterial  Government,  In  1794, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  having  died,  he  became  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  now  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  baccalaureate 
discourses  particularly  attracted  large  numbers,  even 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  them ;  but 
one  of  bis  most  splendid  performances  was  his  oration, 
delivered  at  Trenton,  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
occasion  roused  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  production  of  great  beauty  and  power.    In 
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1802  the  college  edifice  was  burned,  together  with  the 
libraries,  funiitare,  and  fixtures  of  every  description. 
The  trustees  resolved  to  rebuild  it  immediately.  Dr. 
Smith  made  a  begging  tour  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  retunieil  in  the  Tollowing  spring  with  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollant,  which,  with  other  liberal 
aid,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than  he 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  "This  was  his  crowning 
achievement.  He  had  won  new  honors  and  gained 
many  new  friends.  The  college  was  popular  and  pros- 
perous, and  numbered  two  hundred  students.  New 
buildings  were  soon  erected,  and  several  new  professors 
were  added  to  the  faculty."  During  the  whole  period 
of  his  presidency  he  continued  to  contribute  tn  the  ele- 
vation of  the  college  to  a  position  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, and  ever  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
ond  most  successful  disciplinarians  of  any  age.  In  181 2, 
being  too  much  enfeebled  to  discharge  any  longer  the 
duties  of  his  office,  be  tendered  his  resignation  as  pres- 
ident and  retired  to  a  place  which  the  txMird  of  trustees 
provided  for  him,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of 
Ills  life.  He  died,  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  Aug.  21, 
1819,  and  his  remains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors.  Dr.  Smith  was  an  indefatigable 
student;  conversant  with  the  literature,  science,  philos- 
(»phy,  and  politics  of  ancient  and  modem  times;  a  clas- 
sical scholar  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  phrase; 
and  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with  great  facility 
and  was  a  fir8t-rat«  prosodist.  As  a  preacher,  the  uni- 
form testimony  was  that  his  eloquence  in  his  best  days 
had  no  parallel.  His  superior  talents  as  professor  and 
principal  were  everywhere  spoken  of  and  acknowledged. 
As  a  man,  the  saintly  as()ect,  the  tranquil  resignation, 
the  humble  faith,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  compre- 
hensive charity,  the  modest,  unpretending  gentleness 
of  his  whole  manner,  all  proclaimed  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  the  mature  and  gifted  good  man.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  publications:  Kasaif  an  the  Causes 
of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  figure  of  the  Human 
Specietty  etc.  (Phila.  1787,  8ro;  Edin.  1788,  8vo;  Lond. 
1799,  8vo;  2d  ed.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  1810,  8vo):— 
Sermons  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1799, 8ro ;  Lond.  1801, 8vo) : — 
lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Phila. 
1809, 12mo)  '.-^lActures  on  Moral  (tnd  Political  Philoso- 
phy (Trenton,  N.  J.,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Comprehensive 
View  of  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(New  Brunswick,  1815, 8vo).  He  also  published  a  num- 
ber of  single  sermons,  orations,  and  discourses  (1781- 
1810).  AOer  his  death  appeared  Sermons,  v^h  a  Briff 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  WtHfings  (PhiUi.  1821,  2  vols. 
8vo).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii. 
835-345;  Life  and  Works  of  PhUip  LindOey  (\9m)A\\, 
652;  Life  ofDr,  A  rchiiKtld  A  lexander,  p.  2«5;  New  York 
Med,  and  Phys.  Joum,  1809;  Mitchell  [Dr.  John].  Es- 
say on  the  Causes  of  the  Different  Colors  of  Peoiple  in 
JHJferent  Climates;  Analec,  Mag,  xv, 443 ;  xvi,  1 ;  Ram- 
say [Dr.  David],  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  1607-1808; 
CfHitinued  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  by  S.  S.  Smith,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  and  other  literary  gentlemen ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors ;  Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  PreMt. 
Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  89 ;  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Samuel  W.  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
(tdiitt  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  England  in  1812, 
and  l)egan  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1834 
he  joined  the  itinerant  ministf}',  in  which  he  continued 
to  labor  until  his  death,  March  16, 1858.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  99. 

Smith,  Samuel  W.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
identi(ie<l  himself  with  the  Weslevan  Methodists  in 
Cork.  On  May  25,  1831,  he  reached  Quebec,  Ca.,  and 
shortly  after  removed  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  still  fol- 
lowing his  profession  of  teacher.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  January,  1885,  and  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  March,  1888.    After  twen- 


ty years  of  acUve  service,  be  was  dtMbfed  by  an  scci- 
dent,  being  struck  by  a  tire-engine,  and  aonn  after  dird. 
June 7, 1859.  S»eitMiMUieM<ifAmm4dCoirfermet*,\tm, 
p.  19. 

Smith,  Seth,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Kf49ea- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bristol  County,  Me^  Frh.  ]. 
1805,  and  was  converted  in  Onondaga  Conntv.  N.  T. 
June,  1829.  He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1834.  nu  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1837,  and  joined  the  travt* lliru;  cvo- 
nection  in  1838.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sr«th-(i.4 
Indiana  Conference,  and  labored  faithfidly  until  a)»« 
a  month  previous  to  his  death,  Oct,  1, 1858.  See  Mm- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  290l 

Smith,  Socrates,  a  minister  of  the  Presbrtema 
Church,  was  bom  in  Henniker,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1^11. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842  aod  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminar^-,  where  he  took 
the  full  course  and  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  ««« 
thereaHter  ordained,  and  accepted  a  call  Nov.  33.  lt(4^ 
to  Beardstown.  IlL,  as  a  stated  supply.  After  remso)- 
ing  one  year,  he  became  a  stated  supply  to  the  Pinrber 
Creek  Church,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  1819,  and 
then  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in  (ireenri^, 
111.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1853,  when  be 
received  a  commission  as  home  missionary,  and  laUimi 
at  Jersey ville  and  Troy,  111.,  to  1859.  After  this  he  xt- 
signed  his  commission  and  remained  without  cbai^  ia 
Greenville,  where  he  died  in  1869.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Stephen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epb- 
copal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  CtHisty. 
Va.,  Nov.  1, 1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  18li 
He  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  I^% 
In  1844  he  lost  his  voice  while  preaching  in  s  nev. 
damp  church,  and  took  a  superannuated,  and  afienrsnh 
a  supemumerar\*,  relation.  In  1867  he  again  bectot^ 
eflRpctive,  so  continuing  until  his  death,  Oct.  9,  KL 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  oftkt  M,  £.  ChunK 
^off/A,  1872,p.648. 

Smith,  Sydney,  an  English  cler^grinan  and  cel- 
ebrated humorist,  was  bom  in  Woodfnid,  Eswx.  in 
1771,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Xe« 
College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1790,  he  obtained  a  fell«vfbip 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Having  entered  the 
Church,  he  became,  in  1794,  curate  of  Amesbnry.  WOz- 
shire,  but  three  years  later  went  to  Edinburgh  as  s  i:<n- 
vate  tutor  to  the  sun  of  the  squire  of  his  parish.  Dc^ 
ijig  this  time,  he  officiated  in  the  Epiiwopal  chspd 
there.  In  1802,  in  connection  with  Jeffrey.  Honier. 
Brougham,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Playfair,  and  otbns 
Smith  started  the  Edinburgh  Reriev,  to  the  first  nDOt- 
ber  of  which,  as  editor,  he  contributed  seven  ani:le&. 
In  1803  he  went  to  London,  and  was  scmn  pc^Milar  v  i 
preacher,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  (l^H-£\ 
and  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  In  1806,  duric^ 
the  short  reign  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  presented  by  V*tA 
Erskine  to  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clar,  Yorkshire, 
worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Failing  ts 
exchange  this  for  some  more  desirable  living,  be  Utih 
a  new  rectory,  and  in  1814  moved  into  it  with  his  fso- 
ily.  Some  eighteen  rears  afterwards  the  duke  of  Hrr- 
onshire  gave  him  the  living  of  Londesbomngh  (tetea 
hundred  pounds  a  year)  to  hold  until  BIr.  Howard,  no 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1828  km!  rhss- 
cellor  Lyndhurst  presented  him  to  a  prebendal  «iall  is 
Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to  exchange  Ftwion  forCoaibe 
Florey,  Somersetshire.  In  1881  eari  Grer  appniattd 
him  one  of  the  canons  residentiaiv  of  St.  PaiiTs.  Har- 
ing  inherited  considerable  property  from  his  blotter 
Courtenay,  he  invested  largely  in  the  public  stock  flf 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  tke 
interest  on  her  bonds  called  out  his  Petition  to  C*mfrm 
and  Letters  on  American  Debts,  He  died  in  Loifei«B. 
Feb.  22, 1845.  Sydney  Smith  was  not  only  the  witti- 
est, but  one  of  the  wisest,  men  of  his  age.  His  life  «as 
deyoted  to  the  removal  of  great  abuses,  and  to  the  ex- 
posure of  public  yioes  and  crimes  at  a  time  when  vice 
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was  enthroned  in  high  places,  and  when  so  many  perils 
environed  ihe  path  of  a  reformer  as  to  require,  in  even 
the  miktest  innovator,  a  laf|^  st()clc  of  humanity  and 
an  equal  share  of  courage.  Without  the  power  and 
prestige  which  in  England  usually  follow  high  birth  or 
wealth,  he  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  his  day  than  any  man  except,  perhaps,  lonl 
Brougham.  He  erred  at  times  in  treating  sacred  sub- 
jects with  levity  and  seeming  irreverence;  but  this 
fault  was  one  of  natural  temperament  and  had  no  root 
in  infidelity.  Although  his  Christianity  partook  of  the 
temper  of  ihe  time  and  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and 
had,  therefore,  far  less  of  the  evangelical  element  than 
oi»uki  be  desired,  it  is  yet  clear  that  his  life  was  main- 
ly filiated  by  a  stnmg  sense  of  duty  and  that  he 
found  peace  and  comfort  in  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  His  writings  are,  Six  Sermons 
(E<linl>.  1800,  small  8\'o)  '.—contributions  to  the  EcUu" 
burffh  Review  (published  1839)  .—Peter  Plymley's  Let- 
ters  (1807),  to  promote  Catholic  emancipation  :-^<$fr- 
mont  (1809, 2  vols.) : — Speeches  on  Ciitholic  Claims  and 
Rrjonn  BUI  {IS'ZbSl) -.—Three  Utters  to  Archdeacon 
Sinfflfton  on  the  Kccksiasticfd  Commission  (1837-89) : — 
The  BtUint  (1837)  i— Utter  to  Lord  John  Russett  on  the 
Cknrch  BiUs  (\S8B):— Inters  on  Railways  (1842):— 
Utters  on  American  Debts  (1843).  After  his  death  ap- 
peared, Froffments  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
CLond.  1845.  Svo)  i—Sermons  (ibid.  1846,  8vo):— fc'fc- 
mentary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy  ( 1850, 8  vo).  See 
Memoir  of  Rev»  Syhey  Smithy  bv  his  daughter,  ladv 
Holland  (N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  AUiboiie,  DirJ.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSj  s.  v. 

Smith,  Thomas  (1),  a  learned  English  divine  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  AUhallows,  Barking, 
Kflsex,  June  3,  1638,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  C(»l- 
leu:e,  OxfonI,  being  elected  fellow  in  1666.  In  June, 
1HG8,  he,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  Sir  Daniel  Harvey, 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  returned  in  1671. 
In  1676  he  travelled  in  France,  and  returning  shortly 
be  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary 
of  state.  In  1683  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the 
vear  following  was  presentetl  by  his  college  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Stanlake,  diocese  of  Oxft>rd,  but  resigned  it  in  a 
month.  In  1687  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  Heytesbury,  Wilts.  In  August,  1688,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  <iiffard  because  he 
refused  to  live  among  the  new  popish  fellows  of  that 
college.  He  was,  however,  restored  in  October  follow- 
Ing :  but  afterwards,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  his  fellowship  was  pronounced  void, 
July  25,  1692*.  He  died  at  London,  May  11,  1710. 
Among  his  learned  works  are  the  following :  Diatriba 
de  Chaldaieis  Paraphrastis  (Oxon.  ]662,8vo): — Syntag- 
ma de  Druidnm  Moiibus  ac  Institutis  (Lond.  1664, 8vo)  : 
— Epiitola  Dua,  etc  (Oxon.  1672,8vo) : — De  GrteoB  Kc- 
dt-siee  Hodiemo  Statu  Epistola  (ibid.  1676, 8vn) :— .Vm- 
crllama  (2  vols.  12mo ;  voL  i,  1686 ;  vol.  ii,  1690) :  —Epis- 
t*»(€B  et  Amiales  Camdeni  ab  i4.D.  1003  ad  1623,  etc. 
(1691,  4to).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthorsy  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  a,  v. ;  Chalmers, 
livjg.  Diet,  s.  V, 

Smith,  Thomas  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10,  1702,  gradnated 
frt»m  Harvard  in  1720,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  1722.  On  account  of  his  youth  he  declined  a 
call  from  the  Church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  but  preach- 
«n1  in  various  places  as  a  supply.  On  March  8, 1727,  a 
Church  was  constitute«l  at  Falmonth  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  onlained  its  pastor,  and  continued  such  until  1764, 
when,  <m  account  of  infirmity,  he  received  Rev.  Samuel 
I>eane  as  his  ooUeagne.  He,  however,  preached  in  his 
turn  till  the  cloae  of  1784.  His  death  took  place  May 
23,  1795.  The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a 
Sermon  (1756)  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Solomon  Lom- 
bard, and  a  Praclieal  Discourse  to  Seafaring  Men  (1771). 
See  Spragae,  A  nssals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  326. 


Smith,  Thomas  (8),  a  MethodiM  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  June  3, 1776.  He 
was  c(»nverted  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence May  20, 1798,  and  "  the  demonstrations  which  had 
attended  Abbott's  labors  were  repeated  at  almost  all  his 
appointments,  and  hundreds  of  souls  were  gathered  into 
the  societies.**  He  labored  as  follows:  Caroline  Circuit, 
1798;  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.,  1799 ;  Northampton  Cir- 
cuit, Ya.,  1800-1 ;  Dover,  Del.,  1802;  Annamessex,  Md., 
1803 ;  Talbot  Circuit,  1804 ;  Seneca  Circuit,  N.  Y.,  1805 ; 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  1806;  Asbur}',  N.  J.,  1807;  Lewiston, 
Del.,  1808;  St.  George's,  Philadelphia,  1809;  Cecil,  Md., 
1810;  Smyrna,  Del.,  1811;  Kent,  Bid.,  1812;  Accomack, 
Ya.,  1813;  from  1814  to  1816  he  was  allowed  a  respite 
on  account  of  ill-health;  Kent  Circuit,  1817;  New 
Brunswick,  1818 ;  Kensington,  1819 ;  Kent,  1820-21 ;  su- 
pernumerary in  1822,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  May,  1844.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  roan  of 
unquestioned  piety,  a  superior  pastor,  and  a  powerful 
preacher.  He  preached  **  with  the  utmost  brevity,  but 
with  the  utmost  power."  He  possessed  a  faith  admira- 
ble in  its  eamestness  and  sublime  in  its  power.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confei'enoes,  iii,  595 ;  Experience  and 
Mimsteriid  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith.  e.6AieA  bv 
the  Rev.  David  Daily  (N.  Y.  1848);  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  iii,  379,  415 ;  iv,  269.     (J.  U  S.) 

Smith,  Thomas  (4),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Me.,  Aug.  17, 1812.  Convertetl 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  set  out  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry,  and,  by  his  own  exertions  prepared 
for  college,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Otllege  in  1840,  and 
at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  He  preached 
in  Maine  at  Cherrj'field  and  Orrington,  and  in  1849  be- 
came pastor  of  Brewer  Yillage,  where  he  continued  un- 
til his  death,  April  7, 1861.  Mr.  Smith  was  pre-emi- 
nently excellent  as  a  pastor,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  work, 
and  pursued  his  objects  with  unconquerable  energy. 
See  Congregational  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  876. 

Smith,  Thomas  C,  a  Blethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  Jan.  1,  1807,  embraced  religion  in  1824, 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
Feb.  11,  1828,  and  ap|K>inted  to  Washington  Circuit, 
Ga.;  Reedy  River  Circuit  in  1828;  received  into  full 
connection  in  1830,  and  sent  to  Moi^anton  Circuit; 
Cooper  River  Circuit  in  1831-32;  supemumerary  on 
Lancaster  Circuit  in  1833;  returned  effective  and  ap- 
pointed to  Linoolnton  Circtat  in  1834:  superannuated 
in  1835,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death, 
Nov.  27. 1837.  As  a  minister  he  possessed  good  preach- 
ing abilities,  and  was  much  beloved  by  those  with 
whom  be  labored.    See  Minutes  of  Ann,  Conf  ii,  575. 

Smith,  Thomas  O.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minUter, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1756,  came  to  America  in  1774, 
and  enlisted  actively  in  the  cause  of  American  indepen- 
dence. After  the  Revolutionary  war  he  stutlied  for  the 
ministr>'  under  Dr.  John  Mason,  and  obtained  license  to 
preach  in  1791  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
His  ministry  covered  the  period  of  forty-six  years,  dur- 
ing most  of  which  (1808  to  1837)  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Tarr\*town,  N.  Y.  He  had 
previously  been  settled  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  Orange  County,  and  then  in  Ulster  County,  in  the 
churches  of  Esopus,  Bloomingdale,  and  Hurley.  He 
was  always  a  favorit!^  preacher,  popular  in  manner, 
evangelical  in  spirit,  and  Calvinisiic  in  creed,  and  in 
the  pulpit  was  particularly  practical  and  experimental. 
He  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  a  warm 
heart  with  a  vigorous  intellect.  His  ministry  was  dis- 
criminating, and  in  every  respect  useful  and  honored. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  219, 
220.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Smith,  Tamer  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Bimcombe  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  May  15, 1818,  and  moved  to  Missouri  in  1833. 
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He  anited  with  tfte  Church  in  1889,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1846,  and  entered  the  St»  Louis  Conference  in 
1851.  He  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  1, 1854;  and  elder 
Oct.  12, 1856.  He  died  April  20,  1857.  See  Mimttes 
of  Annual  Confereneea  of  the  M.  K  Church,  South,  1857, 
p.  744. 

Smith  (or  Smyth),  William  (1),  an  English 
prelate,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  took  his  LL.B.  degree 
at  Oxford  before  1492,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
rector}'  of  Chesbunt,  Hertfordshire,  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond.  Previous  to  this  (Sept.  20,  1485)  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  a  few  years  after 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westmin- 
ster. In  1493  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  made  presi- 
dent of  the  prince's  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
There  was  a  renewal  of  this  commission  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Henry  VII,  of  which  Smith  was  again 
lord-presidenL  In  1495  he  rebuilt  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  Lichfield,  and  gave  a  new  body  of  statutes  for 
the  use  of  the  society.  Bishop  Smith  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln  in  November,  1495.  In  1500  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1507-8  he  con- 
certed the  plan  of  Brasenose  College,  along  with  his 
friend  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed. 
He  died  at  Buckden,  Jan.  2, 1513  (1514),  and  was  in- 
terred in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  See  Churton,  Lttv j  ofthe 
Founders;  Chalmers,  IliH^  of  Oxford f  Hook,  Ecda, 
Biog, ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smith,  Wiiliam  (2),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  Worcester  in  1711,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1782.  In 
1735  he  was  presented  by  James,  earl  of  Derby,  to  the 
rectory  of  Trinity  Church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  to 
the  deanery  of  Chester  in  1758.  He  held  the  master- 
ship of  Brentwood  School,  Essex,  for  one  year,  1748; 
and  in  1758  was  nominated  one  of  the  ministers  of  Su 
George's  Church,  Liverpool,  which  he  resigned  in  1767. 
With  his  deanery  he  held  the  parish  churches  of  Hand- 
ley  and  Trinity,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the 
rectory  of  W^est  Kirkby.  He  died  Jan.  12, 1787.  He 
is  known  in  the  literary  world  chiefly  by  his  valuable 
translation  of  Lont/inu*  on  the  Sublime  (1788,  8vo) : — 
rhucydides  (1758,  2  vola.4to;  reprinted  in  1781,  8vo): 
— XenophofCt  History  of  the  Ajjairs  of  Greece  (1770, 
4to)  '.—Sine  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes  (1782, 8vo).  See 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cyciop.  BiUwg.  s.  v. ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixi ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smith,  "William  (8),  D.D.,  an  Episcopalian  der- 
gyman,  was  bora  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1727,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  in  his  native  city  in  1747. 
For  three  years  he  taught  a  parochial  school,  and  in 
1750  came  to  the  United  States.  He  acted  as  privato 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Martin,  on  Long  Island,  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  since  become  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted,  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders,  and  being  ordained  in  Decem- 
ber, 1753,  returned,  and  in  the  Blay  following  rook  charge 
of  the  institution.  In  1759  he  returned  to  England  and 
received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  about  the  same  time  f|pm  Aberdeen  College. 
A  few  years  after  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1766  the  mission 
in  Oxford  being  vacant,  Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  supply 
it  twice  in  three  weeks,  and  was  placed  by  his  own 
request  on  the  list  of  the  society's  missionaries  the  next 
vear.  Dr.  Smith  held  a  Homewhat  indecisive  attitude 
in  the  contest  that  resulted  in  the  nation's  independence. 
The  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  being  taken 
away  in  November,  1779,  Dr.  Smith  became  rector  of 
Chester  Parish,  Md.,  and  established  a  classical  semi- 
nary, which  in  June,  1782,  was  chartered  as  Washings 


ton  College,  of  which  be  became  preaidcnt.  He  vai 
president  of  the  convention  which  otganiied  the  IV(- 
CMtant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  June  feUowiiii;  tm 
elected  bishop  of  Maryland;  but  finding  sdmg  of>{v«»> 
tion  to  an  episcopate  in  that  state,  and  othcn  eteeirbere 
opposed  to  his  consecration,  be  gave  up  the  matter  il> 
together.  In  1788  be  took  charge  also  of  St.  Pturi 
Parish,  Kent  Co.,  which  he  bdd  for  two  yeai^  He 
was  on  the  committee  appointed  in  1785  to  revise  tbe 
Prayer-book.  In  1789,  the  charter  of  the  CoDcfr  *i 
Philadelphia  having  been  restored,  he  again  beeane  m 
president.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1HU3. 
"Dr.  Smith  was  a  learned  scholar,  an  ekiqiieot  sod 
greatly  popular  preacher,  and  distingiiiBhed  as  a  mrbcr 
of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  an  astronomer.'  He  vas 
the  author  of  many  occasional  sennona,  addraw^  iM- 
ters,  pamphlets,  etc.,  of  which  a  selection  was  puUi^b^l 
with  a  preface  by  bishop  White,  onder  the  title  of  Tit 
Works  of  WiUiam  Smith,  D.D.  (Phila.  180S.  t  r<^ 
8vo).  *  For  a  complete  list  of  these  works^  see  Sprs^. 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  v,  161 ;  also  AUibune.  i«^. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  DurdLinck.  ^  ><^f. 
ofAmer,  Lit.  i,  888;  Rich,  BibL  Amir.  Soto,  I  111 
129,  225»  245,  879. 

Smith,  'William  (4),  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  derc?- 
man,  was  bom  in  Scotland  about  1754,  and  canie.  la 
ordained  minister,  to  the  United  States  in  1785c  Sh^ft- 
ly  after  he  was  settled  in  Stepney  Parish,  Md^  and  aft^r 
remaining  there  two  years  became  rector  of  St.  Vtxui 
Church,  Namgansetf^R.  I.  He  left  Jan.  28, 17<<0.  to 
assume  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Newpon.  B.  L 
He  was  instrumental  in  oi^nizing  the  Church  in  Rh»k 
Island.  He  left  Newport  April  12, 1797,  to  Uke  fhespt 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  rra»ii»d 
until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  wbeie  be 
opened  a  grammar-schooL  In  1802  he  became  principal 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  N.  Y.,  which  be 
left  in  1806,  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  ^^n 
April  6, 1821.  He  was  author  of  The  Beammabknw  </ 
Setting  Forth  the  Praises  of  God  (N.  Y.  1814^  lino  ■:- 
Essays  on  the  Christian  Ministry: — Chanisfor  Paistic 
Worship:  —  (}fice  of  Institution  of  Minisfers,  in  tbc 
American  Praver-buok: — also  occasinnal  sermom  saA 
articles  in  periodicals.  See  Allibone,  IHet.  of  Brit,  tnd 
A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Amsals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  y,  845. 

Smith,  TViUiam  (5),  D.D.,  a  Pre^yteriaa  aiioi»- 
ter,  was  bora  in  Hanrbburg,  Pa.,  July  17,  I793L  H« 
entered  Jefferson  College,  and  after  hia  gradoatioo  «»> 
appointed  to  a  tutorship  in  the  same.  In  1831  be  «m 
inducted  into  the  professorship  of  ancient  languapea. 
He  held  this  position  with  marked  ability  for  a  quiner 
of  a  century,  when,  on  the  divisi<m  of  the  diair  ind  t^ 
appointment  of  a  professor  of  the  Latin  language,  ht 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  college  and  piofe«)t»r  ^ 
the  Greek  language  and  literature.  S«ich  be  contis'-x^l 
at  the  union  of  the  Canonsbnrg  and  Jeflerson  ei4kct« 
in  1865.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  profound  linguist,  and  an  t'>2« 
teacher  of  the  languages.  Preferring  retirement  tM 
BO  long  a  service,  he  resigned,  and  was  made  emeritis 
professor,  the  college  being  unwilling  to  part  «i'b  i 
man  of  such  eminent  attainments.  He  died  at  Csubdt 
burg,  July  17, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  TVilliam  (6),  a  miniater  of  the  Vetb<H^K 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  YtiJh 
delphia  Conference  in  1802,  was  ordained  deacon  in  I*^'^. 
and  elder  in  1806.  He  located  in  1819,  bat  in  1K!3  ^v 
name  appears  on  the  Minutes  as  8upernumeraxT.«l<irb 
relation  he  held  until  1882,  when  he  became  supMSPSP- 
ate<l,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  at  Lung  BrwcK 
N.  J.,  April  8, 1854.  See  Minutes  of  A  rnmal  Comftnms, 
1854,  p.  352. 

Smith,  TTViUiam  (7),  a  Methodist  Episoppil  uat- 
ister,  was  born  in  Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  Maicb  f& 
1802,  was  converted  when  about  twenty  yean  «f  «£^* 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canarfa.  u^ 
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prepared  bimtelf  for  tbe  miDistiy  in  Cazenoria  (N.T.) 
Seminary.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Canada  Conference 
in  1827,  which  he  aenred  with  fidelity  and  acceptance 
(luring  a  period  of  eight  years,  filling  such  responsible 
stations  as  Brockrille,  Kingston,  and  Toronto.  In  1886 
he  remoTed  to  New  England,  and  in  1886  was  received 
into  the  New  England  Conference,  and  preached  sucoes- 
rively  at  Williamsburg,  Westfield,  Charlestown,  Lynn, 
Wond  End,  and  Church  Street,  Boston,  where  he  died, 
March  80, 1848.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  benevolence, 
faithfulness,  and  conscientiousness  were  among  the  traits 
of  his  character.  In  doing  the  work  of  a  pastor  he  shone 
pre-eminently  bright.  See  Muuitet  o/AwuuU  Confer^ 
ence*,  iii,  450. 

Smith,  William  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Kenilworth,  England, 
Feb.  26,  1826,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  when  but  sixteen.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1857,  and  was  received  on  trial  by 
the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  in  1858.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  presiding  elder,  but  was  prevented  from  oom> 
pieting  his  term  of  four  years*  service  by  death,  Hay  20, 
1875.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnucU  Con/erauxs,  1875,  p.  128. 

Smith,  William  (9),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Mount  Pleasant  (Pa.)  Church,  Radnor  Circuit.  In  1856 
be  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  received  on  trial  in  tbe 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  1864  his  health  declined, 
and  he  was  superannuated.  He  died  June  7, 1864,  aged 
thirty-one.     See  Minutes  of  Amu  Conf.  1865,  p.  85. 

Smith,  William  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Nov.  29, 1802.  He  received  a  good  Eng- 
lish education  in  Petersburg,  united  with  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  February,  1825.  In  1838  he  became 
agent  for  the  Randolph  Macon  College,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  fill  the  chief  stations  in  his  conference  until 
1846,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
This  ofilce  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and  acted  also  is 
professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. In  1866  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was 
trausferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Central  College,  Mo.,  in  1868.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  became  the  subject  of  a  disease 
that  eventually  caused  his  death,  March  1,  1870.  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Methodist 
Epibcopal  Church,  South.  See  Mituttes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences  of  the  M.  £.  Churchy  South,  1870,  p.  479. 

Smith,  William  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
son  of  Robert  Smith.  D.D.,  was  bora  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  May 
10, 1752.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1773,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  Del., 
in  1776,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Wilmington  about  1786.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
1796,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church- 
es of  Harlingen  and  Shannock,  N.  J.,  in  which  relation 
he  died,  about  the  year  1815.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
DewitC  writes,  **  I  remember  him  while  I  was  studying 
theology  at  New  Brunswick,  1810-12.  He  was  plain  in 
his  manners,  a  judicious  and  instractive  preacher,  with- 
out much  power  of  elocution ;  a  faithful  pastor,  and  ami- 
able and  exemplary  in  his  spirit  and  deportment.**  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  iii,  178. 

Smith,  Worthington,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  1795.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1816,  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819.  He  was 
minister  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  1828-49,  and  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  from  1849  until  his  death 
at  St.  Albans,  Feb.  13,  1856.  He  published  separate  '. 
Sermons  (1846, 1848, 1849) : — and  a  volume  of  Sermons^ 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Rev.  Joseph  Torrcy  (An- 
dover, 1861, 12mo). 

Smithen,  William  Collier,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  bom  io  1796,  and  was  educated  at 


Queen's  (college,  Oxford.  He  served  the  cure  of  St 
Alphage,  Greenwich,  for  eighteen  years,  that  of  Charl- 
ton for  five  vears;  and  was  also  principal  of  a  school. 
He  died  at  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich,  Feb.  19, 1861.  His 
works  were  principally  educational,  as.  The  Classical 
Student's  Manual. -^On  the  Particles,  the  Middle  Verb, 
etc    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

fibnoke  (usually  VOS,  cuhdn,  cairvoc;  but  in  Gen. 
xix,  28 ;  Psa.  cxix,  88,  the  stronger  word  llIS'^i?,  kitor, 

is  used,  like  rv^fiat.  Matt,  xii,  20).  On  the  expression 
**  piUars  of  smoke"  (Joel  ii,  80, 31 ;  Acts  ii,  19, 20)  Thom- 
son remarks  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  311)  that  they  "are 
probably  those  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  high  in 
the  air  by  local  whirlwinds,  which  often  accompany  the 
sirocco.  On  the  great  desert  of  the  Haur&n  I  have  seen 
a  score  of  them  moving  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
plain."    See  Whirlwikd. 

Smotherman,  Jesse  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1854.  He  labored  in  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  ministry  (with  the  exception  of  one 
year's  service  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion)  until 
his  death,  in  1868.  See  Minutes  qf  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M,  £,  Church,  South,  1868,  p.  435. 

Smyrna,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  moth- 
er of  Adonis,  commonly  called  Myrrha ;  (2)  one  of  the 
Amazons  from  whom  the  town  in  Asia  Minor  derived 
its  name. 

Smyr'na  (2fivpva,  myrrh),  a  city  which  derived  its 
Biblical  importance  from  its  prominent  mention  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(Rev.  ii,  8-11).  (In  the  following  account  we  freely 
use  the  matter  in  the  Classical  and  Biblical  dictionaries 
on  the  subject.) 

I.  History. — This  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Ionia 
(PtoL  y,  2)  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  of 
the  iEgean  Sea  which  receives  its  name  from  it  (Mela, 
i,  17,  3),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  820 
stadia  north  of  Ephesus  (Strabo,  xv,  682).  It  is  in  N.  lat. 
B8P  26',  E.  long.  27^  7\  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  ancient  town  founded  by  an  Amazon  of  the  name 
of  Smyraa,  who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesus.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Smyraa  was  regarded  as  a  colony  of 
Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  afterwards  to 
have  been  expelled  by  iEolians,  who  then  occupied  the 
place,  until,  aided  by  the  Olophonians,  the  Ephesian  col- 
onists were  enabled  to  re-establish  themselves  at  Smyrna 
(ibid,  xiv,  683 ;  Steph.  R  s.  v. ;  Pliny,  v,  31).  Herodo- 
tus, on  the  other  hand  (i,  150),  states  that  Smyraa  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  iEolians,  who  admitted  into  their 
city  some  Colophonian  exiles ;  and  that  these  Colopho- 
nians  afterwards,  during  a  festival  which  was  celebrated 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an  iEolian  city, 
and  was  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy  (comp. 
Paus.  vii,  5,  1).  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  giiiflcMl  by  au- 
thentic history,  Smjrraa  belonged  to  the  i£<»lian  con- 
federacy until  the  year  B.C.  688,  when,  by  an  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Colophonians,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  lonians  and  became  the  thirteenth  citv  in 

• 

the  Ionian  League  (Herod,  he.  eit. ;  Paus.  loc.  cit.).  The 
city  was  attacked  by  the  Lydian  king  Gyges,  but  sfic- 
ccMfttlly  resisted  the  aggressor  (Herod,  i,  14 ;  Paus.  ix,  29, 
2).  Alyattes,  however,  about  B.G.  627,  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  he  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  henceforth, 
for  a  period  of  400  years,  it  was  deserted  and  in  rains 
(Herod,  i,  16 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  646),  though  some  inhabitants 
lingered  in  the  pUice,  living  KufitiSov,  as  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  and  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact  that  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speaks  of  Smyraa  as  still  existing.  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuild- 
ing the  city  (Pans,  vii,  5,  1)  soon  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had 
Iain  down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  tem- 
ple in  which  two  goddesses  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  on  tbe  hill,  on  the  sides  of  which 
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the  neirtnwiiiru  buiU  under  tht  ui^ccl  of  Antignnua  ( 
and  Lyaimachui,  who  carried  uut  the  dewKn  oClhe  ct 

(|uetDr  ifwr  his  dealh.     The  new  cilT  wu  nut  buill  on  any  no  ncnrd,  under  peculur  drcunuunca  «bkh  ?h- 

the  Hie  of  the  incieDi  one,  but  at  ■  diaunce  of  Lweniy  uiiiw  relate*.     He  waa  a  pancraiiant,  aixl  nc*  lone  I*- 

■taJia  to  the  nutb  of  it.  on  the  •ouihem  cout  orihe  fnre  had  been  beaten  at  Elia  rrom  ilrtiaaKr  in  pnth. 

bay.  and  partly  an  the  side  or  a  hill  which  Pliny  calli  But  when  the  SmyniEan  Olympia  next  came  iDMud.  hii 

Muluaia,  but  principally  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it  bodily  (trengih  had  so  develnped  tbai  be  wai  vidor  ii 

extending  to  the  wa.     After  in  eil«D«ion  and  embel-  three  triala  on  the  nmeday—the  Bnl  againithialunirr 

liihtneiil  by  Lytimachua,  tww  Smyrna  became  one  af  competiton  at  the  Pelnponiieaian  Olympis,  the  iHtwl 


s.  and  certainty  the 
all  Aaia  Minor.    The  alieeta  were  handiome,  well  paved,  ' 
and  drawn  at  right  anglea,  and  the  city  omlatnal  kv- 
eral  aquam,  ponicoa,  a  public  library,  and  numc 
templea  and  other  public  buildinf^;  but  one  f^at  il 

i.■(St^lb.^t«.cif..■  J/. 


b  the  n 


li  afterwards  becai 


d  Mithri 


ai). 


greater  part  of  ^ilis  a>  far  as 
lunt  Si|]vlus  |(;ic.  /'ru  fUier.  | 
.nj-  ihewarboiweeiiihe  Ih'- 
rma  remained  raiihfulroihe  ; 


Smyrna  mav  perl 

itv  exhibited  by  t 

I'olycaq).     It  wai 

'    the  pagans  regan 


It  apparni; 


and  privileges  (Uv.  Exxr,  42 ;  inxvit.  16.  U;  iixviii, 
B9).  But  it  afterwards  suffered  much  when  Trebonius, 
one  of  Ctnar's  murderen,  was  besieged  there  by  Di>la- 
bella,  who  in  the  end  look  the  dly,  and  put  Treboniiis 
to  death  (Strabu,  /.v.  til.  i  Cic  I'hU.  xi,  3 1  Liv.  Epti. 
119;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii,  29).  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Smyrna  had  confened  upon  it  the  ei|uivucal  honor  of 
being  allowed,  in  preference  (o  aeieral  other  Asiatic 
cities,  to  erect  ■  temple  to  the  emperor  lyte.  Aim.  iii, 
63;  iv,  b6).  During  the  years  ITS  and  l«0  Smyma 
suffered  much  from  earthquakes, 


uf  the  early  Christians  becam 
and  It  was  lo  the  violent  demands  of  Ine  peofue  anai- 
bleil  in  the  stadium  that  the  Roman  proconsul  yidil(4 
U|i  the  nunyr.  The  letter  of  the  SmyntBana,  in  wbick 
the  accnnnt  uf  his  martrnkim  i(  cunlained,  npnseDU 
the  Jews  as  lakiuR  pan  wiih  ihe  (>«iiilc«  in  amsiiix 

would  be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  wss 
quiie  natural  in  ihuae  which  the  sacred  writer  charv 
teriies  as  "  a  synagogue  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii.  9% 

In  the  vicinity  or  Smyrna  was  a  Haoeilonian  odixiT 

last  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  militaiy  body  ia 
the  service  of  Meucus,  lo  whom  lands  were  givee  sM« 
aller  Ihe  building  of  new  Smyrna,  and  wbo,  togeilH 
with  the  Magncaians,  seem  to  have  had  Ibe  ScyriKu 
eiliicnship  then  bestowed  upon  tbem.  The  decree  (no- 
tainini;  Ihe  paniculan  of  this  arrangement  is  amnoc; 
■     -  ■-     ifQxfofrt.    Tbe  Riwioa 


places  claiming  lo  be  the  birthplace  of  Hiimer,  and  the 
Sojynucans  ihemselTes  were  su  tiningly  cimvinced  nf 
their  right  to  claim  this  honor  that  they  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  the  great  bard,  or  a  'Ofiqpimv,  a  apletidid  edilice 
containing  a  statue  of  Homer  (Strabii,  Av.  (if. ,  CicFrv 
Areh.lt):  Ihey  even  showed  acaveinihe  neighborhood 
'  '    '  n  the  little  river  Meles,  where  the  puct  | 


sufferings  (Dinii  Cass.  I  continued  Ihe  system  which  they  fouml  & 


Note 


o  that 


mpoaed  his  norks. 
all  times  not  only  a  great  commercial  place,  nut  its 
acbonls  of  rhetoric  and  pbikisophy  also  were  in  great 
repute.  The  Christian  Church  also  flourishnl  through 
the  leal  and  care  of  lis  fint  bishop,  Pnlycarp,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  the  stadium  of  Smyr- 
na in  A,D.  166  (Iren.  iii,  176).  Under  the  Uyiautine 
emperors  Ihe  city  experienced  great  vicissitudes.  Hav- 
ing been  occupi'ed  by  TuchB^  a  Turkish  chief,  about 
lbs  close  of  the  lltb  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  Greek  Heel,  cnminanded  by  J<^hn  Ducas.  Il  was 
restored,  however,  by  the  emperoc  Comnenus,  but  again 
subjected  lo  seven  sufferings  during  the  siege  ofTam- 
erlane.  Not  long  after,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  have  retained  possession  of  it  ever  since. 

II.  CAoracfrrufici.— Smyrna  contained  a  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Kuman 
emperors  was  associated.  Olympian  games  were  cele- 
hrAeil  here,  and  excited  great  interest.    On  one  of  these 


crop*  of  grapes,  but  its  position  waa  mk 
ler  it  the  natuial  outlet  fur  the  produce  a 
■alley  of  the  Heimus,      The  Fnmnean  « 
in  the  Iliad,  and  Circe,  in  the  CM^ 
aa  mixing  with  hooey,  checae,  a 


Nesk 


at :  nuke  a  kind  of  salod-diening)  grew  ei 
its  '  lime  of  Tliny  in  the  imDie.1iate  neighborbood  of  ibt 
■at  I  temple  oftheUothcr  of  the  (indsat  Smi-rna,anddnit«- 
less  plaved  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  ritra  both  of  ibst 
deity  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the  tints  of 
imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  nf  wurshippers  fn- 
quently  tnentioned  in  the  inBcnplioos  aa  the  itpi  vifv 
Soc  fivffTvv  jXTjTpoQ  ^riripXij>^]^f  and  (be  ispd  tfiW- 
Jot  t^tnrrmv  Kfti  Ttyvirw  ^lovivov.  One  of  the  moa 
remarkable  uf  Ihe  dir/^-^imrrt  of  Mymn  which  Mood 

lustrales  the  prevalent  habits  of  the  populaiioo. 

The  inhabitants  of  ttew  Smyrna  appear  lo  have  pos- 
sessed Ihe  talent  of  successfully  divining  the  eounc  of 
events  in  the  troublous  times  through  which  it  ■« 
their  destiny  lo  pass,  and  of  habitually  securing  (« 
themselves  Ihe  faror  of  the  victor  linr  Ibe  time  beinf. 
Their  adulaiinn  of  Seleucus  and  his  son  Aniio^n  uss 
exceasire.    The  title  o  ^^  cai  mriip  is  given  to  tbc 


Colna  of  Smyrna  (with  the  head  nf  Cybala). 
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latter  in  an  extant  inecription ;  and  a  temple  dedicated 
to  his  mother,  Stratontce,  under  the  title  of  'Aif^odirri 
£rparovuciC}  was  not-only  constituted  a  sanctuary  it- 
self, bat  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a  temple 
was  erected  to  the  city  of  Kome  as  a  divinity,  in  time 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  SmvniaBans  as  zealous  friends 
>f  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  thoufifh  history  is  silent 
IS  to  the  particulars,  the  existence  of  a  coin  of  Smyrna 
irith  the  head  of  Mithridates  upon  it  indicates  that 
his  energetic  prince  also,  for  a  time  at  least,  must  have 
ncluded  Smyrna  within  the  circle  of  his  dependencies, 
however,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation 
»f  the  Sroym»ans  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsul- 
ied  that  on  this  account  alone  they  obtained  perrois- 
ion  to  erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities, 
o  the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
or  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or  Sar- 
lis  (q.  V.) — the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd  of  competi- 
ors — should  receive  this  distinction.  The  honor  which 
lad  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty  was  requited 
irith  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero  appears  in  the  in- 
criptions  as  tnar^p  tov  ovfuravTOQ  dp^punniov  yfvovc. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  just  as  Paul's  illustra- 
ions  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are  derived  from 
he  Isthmian  games,  so  the  message  to  the  Church  in 
»nayma  contains  allusions  to  the  ritual  of  the  pagan 
aysteries  which  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  story  of 
he  Wolent  death  and  reviviscence  of  Dionysus  entered 
nto  these  to  such  an  extent  that  Origen,  in  his  argu- 
aent  against  Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as 
;enerally  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  although  by  them 
nterpreted  metaphysically  (iv,  171,  ed.  Spence).  In 
his  view,  the  words  6  vparo^  rai  6  l9\aToz,  oq  lyiviro 
fKobc  Kai  tZri^iv  (Rev.  ii,  8)  would  come  with  peculiar 
irce  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to  hear  them  in  a  very 
ifferent  application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  dtoffw 
•oi  TOV  trri^vov  Hie  (u'^Ci  it  having  been  a  usual 


practice  at  Smyrna  to  present  a  crown  to  the  priest 
who  superintended  the  religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end 
of  his  year  of  office.  Several  persons  of  both  sexes 
have  the  title  of  <m^vrjf^6poi  in  the  inscriptions ;  and 
the  context  shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  con- 
sideration. These  allusions  derive  additional  force  from 
the  superstitious  regard  in  which  the  Smymteans  held 
charice  phrases  (rXi/^ovec)  as  a  material  for  augur}'. 
They  had  a  KXtjSovutp  Uftov  just  above  the  city  outside 
the  walls,  in  which  this  mode  of  divination  was  the  or- 
dinary one  (Pausan.  ix,  11, 7). 

III.  Present  Condition, — From  the  convenience  of  its 
situation,  Smyrna  has  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a 
great  city  and  the  central  emporium  of  the  Levantine 
trade ;  and  seeing  the  terrible  decay  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  numerous  great  and  beautiful  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  its  relative  rank  among  the  existing  cities  of 
that  region  is  probably  greater  than  that  which  it  an- 
ciently bore.  The  Turks  call  it  Izmir,  It  is  a  better- 
built  town  than  Constantinople,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  size  there  are  few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
which  have  so  lai^e  a  population.  It  is  computed  at 
from  180,000  to  200,000,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year ;  and  the  Franks  compose  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  in  any  other  town  of  Turkey ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally in  good  circumstances.  Next  to  the  Turks  the 
Greeks  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants, 
and  they  have  a  bishop  and  two  churches.  The  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  of  Christians  in  the  town  renders 
it  peculiarly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems, 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Giaour  Izmir,  or  Infidel  Sm3rma.  There  are  in  it  20,000 
(Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Europeans,  and  9000 
Jews :  the  rest  are  Moslems. 

The  prosperity  of  Smjrma  is  now  rather  on  the  in- 
crease than  the  decline;  houses  of  painted  wood  are 
giving  way  in  all  directions  to  mansions  of  stone ;  and 
probably  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  modem 
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IX.— G  o  o 


«34     SlIYTONITE  CONTROVEKST 


•oldier  pieraed  him  U>  ttie  hiart  with  >  ■pen,  nd  ikt 
fire  Iben  did  iU  offin,  uid  oonianKd  the  liftbn  bf^. 
It  is,  hawerer,  u  Ntandcr  obwrret,  num  niioBtl  bi  bt- 
li«ve  ibat  Polycup  died  u  Ridley  and  Lacima  bm 
lodern  lima.     It  ii  by  bd  mtan  id- 


which  endow  it  on  three  iidei.  The  only  uicient 
mini  are  open  tfae  mounuiru  behind  [be  tuwn,  and  to 
the  Boath.  Upon  the  hiKhaot  lumaiit  suuda  in  old 
(litepidated  eaiitle,  which  is  Buppoeed  bv  iome  to  mark 
the  previau*  (but  not  the  mott  ancient)  site  af  the  citr ; 
frequent  earthquakes  hai-in^  dictated  the  necenit?  nf 

clivitie*  or  the  mountaina.  Mr.  ArunUell  aaya,  "Few 
of  the  Ionian  ciliet  have  furnished  mnre  relic*  of  an- 

porting  them,  with  the  number  of  inveoigalan,  haa 
exhausted  Ibe  mine.    It  ii  thereroie  not  at  all  wondei- 

vaniabeii;  and  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine (he  aitrg  nf  any  of  the  ancient  buildinRs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sladiuro.  the  theatre,  and  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Acrffins^  which  was  wirbin  the  acropolis"* 
(Ditamrifi  n  Aiia  Miimr,  ii,  407).  Of  the  stadium 
here  mentioned  the  ground-plot  nnly  remains,  il  being 

niippoaed  to  be  the  place  where  Polycarp,  the  disci- 
ple of  John,  and  probably  "the  angel  of  Ihe  Church 
of  Smyrna'  (John  ii,  8),  lo  whom  the  Apocalyptic  mea- 
sage  was  ailtlresBeil,  suffered  martyrdoni.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Smyrna  bold  the  memory  of  this  renerable 

his  supposed  tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  of  martyrdom. 

Smyrna  baa  a  deep  interest  to  Christiana  from  this 
fact.  UuriuK  one  of  Iha  Roman  persecution!  many 
Christians  suffered  the  mwt  dreadful  lonnenti  here. 
They  were  put  to  death  at  the  auke,  or  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheaire ;  and  the  only  test  applied  lo  them 
was  whether  they  would  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
into  the  Hre  ai  a  sacrillce  ia  the  genius  of  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  would  refuse.  A  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  in  the  Christian  world  from 
that  of  Smyrna  gives  a  m<isl  interesting  account  of 
Polycarp's  death,  and  Neander  has  admirably  trans- 
lated, abridged,  and  systeiaaciied  it.  The  proconsul 
before  whom  Pnlycarp  wan  aecused  did  all  he  could  to 
save  the  venerable  bishiip,  now  in  his  ninetieth  yean 
and  when,  like  Pontius  Pilate  before  him,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  restrain  the  popular  fury,  he  refused  to 
allow  any  wild  beasla  to  be  let  lonee.  and  Pnlycarp, 
abandoned  to  the  populace,  was  fastened  to  a  stake  and 
soon  surrounded  with  ftamei;  An  old  tradition  states 
that  the  flames  formed  an  arch  above  the  head  of  the 
martyr,  and  left  him  uninjured;  seeing  this,  a  Roman 


robable  i 


t  Polvca 


the  Bicbed  vaults  w 


tiin  Ibe 


been  Ihe  Church  of  St.  Jt^a;  tnt  [I*- 
dition  is  not  much  to  be  depended  opoo  rorancsiif 
tbe  correct  site  lu  such  buildiDK*,  and  the  edikrfiJ' 
Smyrna  are  constructed  of  a  while  and  pecnliaziT  fri- 
able marble  not  adapted  for  great  permanenn.  Tbf 
Apocalyptic  message  to  the  Cburcb  at  Smyroa  it  ow 
which  conveys  no  reproach,  and  it  has  ben  odn 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  inspiratioa  oflbeboik 


s  foun 


ofChiif- 


lians  among  her  inhabitants.  This,  howern,  nis  m 
been,  strictly  speaking,  the  case,  and  it  is  tttj  locsnY 
such  a  mode  ufproving  Ihe  truth  of  Scripture  taofiT:bB 
it  is  salisfaclory  lo  know  ^at  true  religion  is  gmtlrEa 
tbe  increase  in  this  importanldly.  and  thalthelabinif 
I*mtestantiiiiBsiDnarie*  have  been  abuiKlaiitlT  BKtea'iiL 
IV.  Autkerilia.~l.  ^wvaf.  — Sirabo,  liv.  103  •^; 
Herodotus,!,  IG;  Tadtus, /InaiL  iii,^;  ir,  W.  Ptin. 
H.  iV,  V,  29 1  Bftckh,  /nacr^.  Crw.  "  Smyrmwi  Is- 
scriptions,"  especially  NoB.Sie3-S176:  PantaBiaa. ik. 
ci«.,andiv,S],5;  MacrobiiB, ^'■'■""'io,  >,  1& 

Turner,  rrareb,  iii,  138-141,  !86-29I;  AiuodriL  « 
ivp,;  Kichter,  p.  495;  Rchubert,  i,  272-2SS;  .VurmMv 
o/ScoltUh  ilutiam,  p.  B2H-S-16;  Koihm,  ch.  v;  M-Fu- 
lane, /Vi^rrai  o/fAr  Turkuk  Empirr;  PnAesrh. in d* 
Wittier  J<ikrb.iLI,iltruliirASM;  WrvngeL 5ilii»« m 
i  Oint  (Danli.  1889);  Murray,  ir<mdbiMtfor  Tit/) 
n^nii,p.3i}i6q.    See  Asia  Minor. 

Smytll,  Tbontaa,  D.n.,  a  Presbjirrian  miniwi, 
was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  14,  IBOS.  He  ■» 
educated  at  Belfast  and  at  Loulon,  and  came  b>  ik 
United  States  in  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Priste- 
ton  Theological  Seminar}',  N.  J.,  aflrr  which  he  <si 
pastorofthe  Second  Presbvlcrian  Church  aiChatlst«i. 
S-Cfnim  1832  unlil  his  death,  Aug. SO,  I87S.    Hf'b 

and  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  fomj  or  Church  fontt- 
ment;  also  of  Tjlf  Uailsoflhr  lUmam  Baa  Prv^'-I- 
he  Ihe  Doclriae  of  Seripltii-e,  Reatim,amd  Seitta  [\i^" . 
ami  Tkt  Tme  0>-isit  ™rf  Suaroe  of  IIk  MrtUaivs 
Dtdaralion  sf  Jndrpevdenct.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smyth,  Wimam.    See  Smith,  Wilua«(1). 

SmytonltB  Contzo-rtm-j  was  a  diipate  wtiA 
arose  in  the  Secession  Kirk  about  the  middle  sTtbf 


SNAIL  8 

I8(h  ccntory  iMpectinf;  (h«  tlention  at  the  elsmenta 
in  celebndog  cbe  Lord'i  BUpper.  One  of  [be  miiiisUis 
of  that  bodf,  Ur.Snifton,orKiliuun,(»nsidend  lucli 
tlevuiDn  to  CMential  put  ortbe  onlinuice,  but  tbesyn- 

ud  determiuHl  Cbat  it  ghoukl  ba  leTt  uk  optn  quMliuu 

Ulunt,  Ma.  o/StcU,  1.  V. 

Snail  u  the  reprewnUtive  in  the  A.T.  of  tiro  He- 
brew irnnlH,  which  ue  ceiuiiily  tbe  HBmea  ot  reiy  dif- 
lerent  viiiiiala. 

1.  Ch6mtl{a-an;  SepLffoupaiTulg.  fawrta)occa« 
only  u  ihe  name  of  some  unckan  animit  in  Lvv.  xi,  30. 
The  SepL  and  Vulg,  undenuind  wme  kin.l  of  teonJ  by 
(iie  tcmi ;  the  Arabic  Temions  of  Erpeniiia  and  Saadiaa 
give  the  oiiuHiHinaa  the  animal  intended.  TbeVeneto- 
lirvek  and  the  rabbins,  with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V^ 
render  the  Heb.  term  by  "snaiL"  Bochart  (Uirroz.  ii, 
5110)  hoi  endeavored  to  show  that  a  apeciep  of  small  sand- 
lizard,  called  dalaca  by  the  Arabs,  is  deiioterij  but  his 
argument  reata  entirely  upon  waie  auppowd  elymologi- 
cal  foundation.  The  word  ckSmet  in  Chaldee  is  said  tu 
signify  "to  bow  down,"  and  therefore  "aujfpeata'  the 
Jjietrta  ttdlio,  which  is  noted  for  bowing  iu  head,  in- 
somuch that  the  followers  of  Hohanimed  kill  it,  because 

praver^  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  nf  an  olive 
color  shaded  with  black"  (Kitto,  Pia.  Bib.  ad  loc).  The 
Uiard  referred  to  appears  to  be  Ihe  skink  {Sdncm  offi- 
eimilii),  which  ia  tctj-  abundant  thrmipibout  Northern 
Africa,  Arahii,  and  Syria.  MU.  Dumeril  and  Bibron, 
in  their  elaborate  work  on  reptiles,  give  us  the  following 
infonnatioD  of  the  species:  "M,  Lefebvre,  who  collected 
several  of  these  animals  during  his  excursion  to  the 
oaaia  of  Barbriah,  has  couimunicated  to  us  aereral  ob- 
lervaliotn  on  the  habiu  of  this  speciea  which  we  can- 
not omiL  According  to  this  zealous  eiitomolngisr,  Ihe 
skink  is  found  on  hillorks  of  flno  light  sand,  which  the 
Kiutb  wind  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  he<lges  llial 
border  on  cultivated  ground%  and  ' 


It  may  be  there  seen  basking  in 
chase  to  beetles  and  other  iuwcte 

nea^  burrowing  in  a  few  momenta 
in  depth.    When  caught 
Iher  attempts  to  bile  nor  I 
CuU  H.  Smith,  without 
Ihe  Aomit  to  be  Ihe  true  lizaril  (th 
Ihe  genua  Z'^rcerfa)  as  restricted  in  mo 
"several  (probably  many)  speciea  e: 


IgglcB 


idy  plae. 


em  herperoliigy — 
sting  in  myriads 
lins  in  every  part 


uy  lays,  (peaking  of  his  approach  to  Si 

of  little  lizards,  of  the  color  of  the  sand 

the  natives  tarahaadi,  were  darting  aboi 

In  the  pteaent  imperfect  stale  of  ou 


well  known  in 
leae  lord  Lind- 


<dbyst 


i  of  the  , 


is  perhaps  impose 
That 


If  the  ei 

kind*  there  can  be  lillle  doubt,  and  Ibis  ia  all  we  can 
venture  to  say.     lizards  of  many  aorta  abound  in  these 
lanila;  they  delight  in  a  burning  sun,  in  a  dry  sandy  sinl, 
in  Mony  deaeria,  iu  ruined  edittces.    Hoore'a  picture  of 
"Ooy  llisrds  Rlllt'rin{c  on  tbe  wnlla 
ormiu'd  rinies.bnsT  and  lirliihi. 
As  Ihey  were  hII  ullVe  wllU  Mil,' 
is  intemely  inie,  and  highly  eharactetislic  of  the  aun- 
acurchcd  East.     All  travellets  are  struck  with  ibis  ele- 
ment of  the  acene.     Uajor  Skinner  says  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  "The  givund  ie  teeming  wilb  lizards:  the  sun 
seems  to  draw  them  from  the  earth,  for . 


Ihe  sandi  were  getting  in 


Bspo^ 


hsvef 


cied  tl 


many  of  ibeae  creat- 
ures at  once  crept  irom  their  holes."  Lord  Lindsay 
describes  the  ruins  at  Jeraah  as  "absolutely  alive  with 
liiarda."  Bruce  aays,  "  I  am  positive  that  1  can  aay 
without  exaggeration  (hat  Ihe  number  i  aiw  one  day 
in  tbe  gmat  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec 


buUdiu) 


nadea 


I  ofwhi. 


>  Ihey  . 


overed  with 


«Klilt 


they  lay  sleeping  and  basking." — 
Fairbaim.    See  Lizard. 

3.  SAaiUJ(b4^ad;Sept.inipnf:  Aq.  i>Trpov;Sym. 
XBptov ;  Vulg.  cera.i  occuis  only  in  Psa.  Iviii,  9  {8,  A,  V.) : 
"  AaaaioWiif  which  Dieltelh  tel  [  tbe  wicked  ]  pass  away." 
There  ate  various  opinions  a>  to  (he  meaning  of  this 
word,  the  most  curious,  perhaps,  being  that  of  Symma- 
chus.  The  Sept.  reads"melied  wax,"  aimilarly  the  Vulg. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.V.  ("snsil"]  is  aupponed  by  llie 


anyofth 


bly  convct.  The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains  ikablil  by 
Ihihlalu  (X^bsT),  i.  e.  "  a  snail  or  a  slug,"  which  was 

See  Sdiol  ad  Grm.  Mo^  Kat<m,  1  fol.  6  B,  aa  quoted  by 
Bochart  (//Ki'M.iii,560)  and GeaeniuH(7'AMatir.p.iia). 
Snails  and  slugs  are  not  very  common  in  countries  so 
dry  ill  summer  as  Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  allusitm  to  them  in  Scripture, 
where  the  Hgiire  seems  to  be  more  significBiit  if  under- 
stood of  snails  without  shells,  L  e.  slugs,  rather  than 
shell-snaila,  though  true  of  both.  Tbe  name  iisplf, 
thabtil,  horn  a  verb  signifying  "  to  smear"  or  "  s<iit," 
haa  reference  U>  the  slime  and  moisture  of  this  animal 
(like  XtijraC,  from  Xii^w).  Probably  ».me  species  <■{ 
slug  (Liwii-)  is  intended  which  differs  from  ibe  snails 
proper  (iftlix)  In  being  unprotected  by  an  external 
shell  The  dugs  delight  in  dampness,  and  hence  dewy 
nights  and  rainy  weather  are  the  seasons  of  their  activ- 
ity. Over  a  dry  surface  they  cannot  crawl  without 
pouring  out  that  copious  elfusiun  of  mucus  which  con- 
seen  some  misersble  slug  which,  roving  over  a  sioiie 
pavement  in  the  dewy  night,  has  been  overtaken  by 
the  morning  sun.     The  absorbent  surface  rsfiidly  be- 

uliray  secretion,  ibe  sun  is  drying  up  its  moisiure,  which 
at  every  moment  becomes  less  and  less  copious  with  Ihe 


Bklnk  {SttnoH  ofeinalU). 


KMsess  no  information  respecting  Ihe  pvltiumijeroia 
i  mnlluKii  of  Pslestine.  They  do  not  present  many  at- 
H'l  ,  tractions  to  general  travellers,  and  duubllcsa  are  rarely 
t  •  seen.  In  so  ilry  a  country  probably  the  species  are  few ; 
and  it  is  only  in  Htuations  permanently  humid,  and  dur- 
:•    iug  the  night,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  occur,  at 

Saake  (On3,  A.  V.  "serpent"),  a  creature  found  in 
Palestine  (Robinson  saw  some  there  six  feel  long  [AW. 
He*,  ii,  IMJ),  Ijul  still  more  abundantly  iu  ibe  neigh- 


SNAPE 


836 


SNODDY 


boring  ooantries,  especially  Egypt  (AmmUn.  HaroeU. 
xxii,  15;  p.  324  ed.  Bip.)  aiid  Arabia  (Herod,  ii,  75;  iii, 
109;  JEMtm,  Afdm,  ii,  38;  Stnbo,  xvi,  759,  778;  IHod. 
8ic.  iii,  47;  Agatharc.  in  Pkat.  Cod,  250,  p.  1876;  oomp. 
Numb,  xxi,  6  sq. ;  laa.  xxx,  6 ;  see  Prmp.  Alpiiu  Ber. 
ACgypt,  iv,  4;  Burckhardt,  Trcn,  ii,  814;  Tiachendorf, 
Reite^  i,  261 ;  Ruaeell,  Aleppo,  ii,  120  sq. ;  Schubert,  iii, 
120;  Forskdl,  Descr,  Anim,  p.  13  sq.) ;  Hometimes  iu  the 
deserts,  frequently  of  poisonous  species.  Tbey  belonged 
to  unclean  animals  according  to  the  Mosaic  classification 
(Lev.  xi,  10,  41  sq.).  The  scientific  investigation  of 
the  different  species  in  the  £ast  is  not  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  certainty  the 
various  kinds  mentioned  in  Scripture.     See  Skr^knt. 

Snape,  Andrew,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Hampton  Court,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1693,  of  A.M.  in  1697,  and  a  fellowship. 
He  went  tvo  London,  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Mariin's- 
in- the -Fields,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary-at-Hill.  He  was  created  D.D.  in  1705,  and  rep- 
resented Cambridge  in  that  faculty  at  the  Jubilee  at 
Frankfort  in  1707.  In  this  year,  on  the  breaking-out  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  he  took  part  against  Hoad- 
ly;  but  the  latter's  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  Dr. 
Snape  was  removed  from  the  ofiice  of  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1713,  and  on  Feb.  21, 1719,  was  elect«d  provost  of  King's 
College.  In  1723  he  served  as  vice-chancellor  of  the 
universitv.  He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Kneb- 
worth,  Hertfordshire,  and  afterwards  (1737)  of  West 
Ildesley,  Berkshire,  which  latter  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Dec.  80,  1742.  Dr.  Snape  was  for  several  years 
head -master  of  Eton  school.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  of  an  amiable  temper,  and  had  a  great 
zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Enghind.  He 
was  the  editor  of  dean  Moss's  Sermons : — the  author  of 
a  fjetter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor^  during  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions  in 
a  year: — Sermons  (1745,  8vo),  by  Drs.  Berriman  and 
Chapman.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au' 
thorsy  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  IHct,  s.  v. 

Snare  (usually  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  \cip, 
Vp^,  or  ^^9,  all  kindred  roots  signifying  to  catch  by 
the  foot  in  a  spring -noose;  occasionally  of  no,  etc.; 

fipoxoi:,  irayc'c))  a  gin,  net,  or  trap,  especially  of  the 
fowler  (Isa.  viii,  14;  Amos  iii,  5);  also  such  a  one  as 
seizes  and  holds  beasts  or  men  by  the  foot  (Job  xviii,  9; 
Jer.  xviii,  22).  They  were  set  iu  the  path  or  hidden  in 
the  ground  (Prov.  vii,  23;  xxii,  5;  Psa.  cxl,  5;  cxix, 
110;  Jer.  xviii,  22).  The  form  of  this  spring  or  trap- 
net  appears  from  the  original  word  pach  (Amos  iii,  5 ; 
Psa.  Ixix,  23).  It  was  in  two  parts,  which,  when  set, 
were  spread  out  upon  the  ground  and  dightly  fastened 
with  a  stick  (trap-stick),  so  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  or 
beast  touched  the  stick,  the  parts  flew  up  and  enclosed 
the  bird  in  the  net  or  caught  the  foot  of  the  animal  (Job 
xviii,  9).  In  Psa.  Ixix,  23, "  Let  their  table  before  them 
become  a  net,*'  here  the  shuichdn  is  the  Oriental  cloth 
or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground  like  a  net.  The  origi- 
nal term  is  figtiratively  put  for  any  cause  of  destruction 
(Josh,  xxiii,  13;  Hosi^  v,  1;  Job  xxii,  10).  Thus  is 
usually  rendered  Psa.  xi,  6,  "Upon  the  wicked  God 
shall  rein  snares,  tire,  and  brimstone.'^  But  the  Hebrew 
word  might  here  be  rendered  coals,  burning  coals,  and 
then  iif/htniftg.  Still  the  significations  nets,  snares,  may 
here  well  be  retained  as  an  emblem  of  destruction  to  the 
wicked.  The  '*  snares  of  death*'  (2  Sam.  xxii,  6;  Psa. 
xviii, .'))  are  poetically  put  in  apposition  with  the  cords 
(A.  V.  iropro|)erly  "sorrows")  of  SheoL     See  Net. 

Sneatb,  Kichaiu>,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  Umi  in  Ireland*  I>ec,  2,  1751.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1774,erobrace<l  religion  in  1782,  and  entered 
the  itinerancy  in  1796,  For  twenty-eight  years  his  la- 
lH»rs  were  unremitting,  and  he  ceased  not  until  he  was 
literally  worn  down  in  the  glorious  work.    He  died  Oct. 


24, 1824.  He  wai  knoim  for  his  integrity,  beoevokaeb 
and  Christian  diameter.  See  MimtteM  of  A  mmal  cW 
fennces,  i,  475;  Metk.  Mag.  Tiii,  287;  Buig8,//ML^ 
the  M,  E,  CAkitA,  ii,  807. 

Sneed,  Gborob  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Mediodii^ 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  JHWdsini  iVi«n- 
ty,  Teno.,  Dec  96, 1799,  and  professed  finth  in  l^iriM  ia 
1822.  Some  years  subsequently  he  received  a  Kccmc 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Conferenoe.  Wall- 
in  its  bounds  he  labored  for  many  yean,  and  becvM 
superannuated  about  1848.  Removing  to  Texas,  bii 
health  failed,  and  he  died  suddenly  about  185L  2Mt 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  SL  Ckvdk, 
South,  1851,  p.  337. 

Bnell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Coogregatiooal  mioiatcf, 
was  bom  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 1774 ;  grada- 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795,  and  was  ocdiioed 
pastor  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1798,  where  lie 
continued  pastor  until  his  death.  May  4,  1861  Dr. 
Snell's  influence  upon  the  Church,  town,  and  breibna 
in  the  ministry  was  much  felu  He  was  a  pioneer  m 
temperance  and  slavery  reform,  and  was  much  iotfr- 
ested  in  mi8sionar\'  and  educational  movements  He 
published  several  sermons,  conversations  on  bapttnu 
etc.     See  Congreffaiional  Qjnarteriy,  1862,  p.317--S31 

Snethen,  Nicholas,  an  influential  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  waa  bom  ai  Frak 
Pond  (now  Glen  0>ve),  L.  I^  Nov.  la,  1769,    Ranor- 
ing  to  Belleville,  N.  J.,  he  there  expcfienoed  religk'S, 
and  began  to  speak  and  pray  in  public.     In  1791  he  ec- 
tered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chntc^ 
and  preached  for  four  yean  in  CcMinecticut,  Vermuai. 
and  Maine.     In  1798-99  he  preached  in  Cbsrkstok. 
S.  C,  and  in  1800  was  chosen  as  travelling  OMnpiaka 
to  bishop  Asbury.    He  was  elected  secretary  of  tbe 
General  Conference  of  1800,  and  was  also  a  mefflber  ia 
1804  and  1812.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in  IsTorof 
limiting  the  episcopal  prerogative,  a  delegated  Geoenl 
Conference  (his  plan  for  which  was  adopted  in  lAi^., 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  anii-alaveiy  prisdpiei. 
He  located  in  1806,  and  removed  to  hia  farm  on  Loues- 
nore,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.     By  his  marriage  he  becune 
the  holder  of  slaves,  whom  he  emancipated  as  sooo  » 
the  law  would  permit  (1829).    In  1809  he  re-eniend 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Baltimore,  Ge«i^ 
town,  and  Alexandria,  and  while  at  Geoigetovn  «<s 
elected  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives.    He 
located  again  in  1814.    In  1829  he  rensoved  to  lodisst. 
and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  IVote^isi 
Church  (q.  v.)  he  united  with  it,  and  in  connection  «aii 
it  continued  to  travel  and  preach  till  within  a  sbon  tisK 
of  bis  death.     In  1884  he  became  one  of  the  cditoi»<tf 
The  Methodist  Protestatd,  in  Baltimore.     In  1(66  the 
Methodist  Protestants  started  a  college  in  New  Yorict'T 
which  Mr.  Snethen  took  charge,    llie  enterprise  ^ 
not  succeed,  and  in  1837  be  returned  to  the  West  sud 
took  charge  of  a  Manual  Labor  Ministerial  Coikjee  s 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  but  that  institntioa  also  fidkiL 
Much  of  his  subsequent  labor  was  performed  in  Clncio- 
nati.     HediedMay30, 184&.    Mr.  SnHhen  was  a  ckv 
and  forcible  writer  and  an  eloquent  ministcK.    He  l«^ 
came  a  contributor  to  The  Wedeyan  BepoMtorfm  1(61. 
and  afterwards  to  its  successor.  The  Mutwd  J^ghts,  Ir 
1800  he  wrote  a  Bepfy  to  a  Kelly's  Apolog^^mA  m  \^^ 
\\\%A newer  to  0' Kelly's  Rejoinder  :^Fm»rat  Onfv*  m 
Bishop  Ashury  (1816)  i—Lecturet  am  Prmehi^  (lc£  • 
— Essays  on  Lay  Representation  (1836): — Leehms  >•• 
Biblical  Subjects  (1886):— <Sei wow  (18l6Xediied  br 
W.  G.  .Snethen. 

Bnio  (sNov),  in  Norm  mythology,  waa  ana  «f  t!» 
Fomjot  nature-god^  whose  father  was  Vrasta  (<« . 
frost),  grandfather  Rare  (otr),  and  gnM-ganiUiint 
Fomjoter,  the  oklest  of  gods.   He  was  also  named  Saair. 

Snoddy,  Robrbt  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  w 
bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  in  I8O0L  After  iW 
usual  training  in  academical  8choQla»  he  grftlaatoi  st 
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the  college  It  MarrriUe.  Tcdd.,  and  >1mi  at  the  Souih- 
vreatern  Theolugical  Seminuj  it  UuyTille;  ww  U- 
cmt>«(l  by  UnioQ  PmbyUiy  in  IS31j  was  orduned  in 
iiaa,  inil  pnacbed  fur  l>el)anan  auil  Kuaebia  churchn; 
tuuk  cbirge  of  New  l>iv^)ect  Cburch  in  1836.  Having 
■irRaitized  Spring  Place  Cburch,  be  added  that  to  bis 
oilier  placet  oT  preacbing  till  I8[>3,  He  took  charge  of 
£tKiie»r  Church  in  IB&a,  Hhcre  he  labored  until  bin 
death,  June  22,  1859.  Mr.  SnoHily  wu  ■  raiLhful  and 
ili-vutcd  miniitei  of  the  UuapeL  See  Wilsou,  Prab. 
JJal.  JJatoiuc,  1861,  p.192. 

Snott,  in  Norae  mylbolog?,  was  the  goddeaa  of  vir- 
tue and  modeatf,  and  the  prouctreaa  of  virtuous  men. 

Snow  (l^tJ,  (Aifcjr,  so  called  probably  from  ill  glii- 
Iniitff!  Sept.  and  New  Test,  ^iwi' ;  but  fpoODc  in 
sxvi  1  Vulg.  bk).    The  historical  hooka  of  the  Bible 
O'liiain  only  two  notices  of  enow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  20;  1  Mace  iiiii,22),  but  the  allusioni  in  the  p« 
ical  books  aie  so  numerous  that  there  can  be  no  doi 
as  to  ita  being  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  win 
nionlhs.     Thus,  for  inelance,  the  Bnow-BIonn  il  mi 
Iiiineil  among  the  ordiiiBry  operations  of  nature  which 
are  illuMraiive  of  the  Creator's  power  (Psa.  cxlvii,  16: 
cxU-iii,  8).     We  bave,  again,  notice  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  snow  on  the  soil  (Iia.  Iv,  10).     Ita  color  i 
duced  aa  an  image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii,9iUslt.x 
3;  Hev.i,U),  of  purity  (Isa.  i,  18;  Lam.  iv,7,  in 
en™  lo  the  white  robes  of  the  princes),  and  of  the  hi 
ing  eflecU  of  leproay  (Exnd.  iv,  6;  Numb,  xii,  10:  S 
Kings  T,  2T).     In  ihe  hook  nf  Job  we  have  references 
to  the  supposed  cleanting  effeetsof  Bnow-water(ix,BO), 
to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  under  the  sun's  rays  (xxiv, 
19),  and  Ihe  consequent  flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi,  16). 
The  thick  falling  of  the  flakes  furma  the  point  of 
parison  in  the  obscure  pamsge  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  14. 
atiow  lies  deep  in  the  rsvinea  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
Lebanon  until  the  suronwr  is  fat  advanced,  and  ii  ' 
never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii.  S3t):  the 
mit  of  llermon  also  perpetually  glistens  wilh  fniien 
snow  (ibid,  ii,  487).     From  these  aoiircea  probably 
.lewa  obtained  their  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
Iheir  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv,  13),  as  is  St"" 
done  (Ilaeketl,  /litiil.  nfSc-ipi.  p.  53).     This  alluai 
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Ltradicdon  of  this  passage  in 
Prov.  xxvi,  I.     Aa  snow— that  it,  a  fall  of  snow-in 

ly  fur  a  Iwl;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  character,  uutofsea^ 
son.    The  "snow  of  Lebanon"  is  also  used  as  an  exprw- 
refrtahiiig  coolness  of  spring  waier,  probably 


i,  H). 


Lastly,  in  Prov.  xixi,  21, 
eyntinym  fur  winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to 
annw  must  of  cnuTse  vary  considerably  in  a  country  of 
aucb  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Josephus  notes  il 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that  it  was 
warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  (Ifur,  iv,  8,  S).  At  Jerusalem  snow 
often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  font  or  more  in  January 
and  February,  hut  it  seldom  lies  long  (Robinson,  i,429). 
At  Nazareth  it  falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it 
has  been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  plain  at 
Juppaand  about  Carmel  (K.itto,  PAyi.  Hiil,  p.  210).  A 
comparison  of  the  notices  of  snow  contained  in  Scriptnre 
and  in  the  works  nf  mwlern  travellers  would,  however, 

than  at  the  present  day.  At  Damascus  snow  falls  to  the 
depth  of  neailv  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events  for  a  fex 
da>-s  (Wnrtabe't,  Sgria.  i,  316, 286).  At  Aleppo  it  falls, 
but  never  lies  for  more  than  a  day  (Russell,  i,  69).~Smilh. 
Scientilically,  snow  is  nothing  more  than  the  frozen 
visible  raporirf  which  the  clouds  are  fanned.  A  quan- 
tity of  verj-  minute  crjatals  of  ice  having  been  formed, 
they  are  enlarged  by  the  condensation  and  freeing  of 
vapor,  and,  merging  together,  constitute  flakes,  which 
increase  in  sixe  dnring  their  descenL  In  equatorial 
regions  snow  is  unknown  at  the  ocean  level,  and  in  all 
latitudes  leas  than  thirty-five  degrees  it  is  rare ;  but  it 
is  found  in  all  latitudes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
bruad  Bakes  of  snow  which  every  blast  of  wind  blows 
hither  and  thither  as  it  lists  are  perfectly  formed  col- 
lecljona  of  ctyatals,  delicate  in  their  structore,  and  regu- 
lar in  their  measuremenL  Flakes  of  snow  are  best  ob- 
served when  placed  upon  objecta  of  a  dark  color,  cooled 
below  the  freezing-point,  a  method  drst  described  by 
Kepler,  who  expr^ted  the  highest  admiration  of  tbeir 
structure.    The  minute  crystals  exhibit  an  endless  di- 
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venity  of  regular  and  beautiful  forms.  Scoresby  de^ 
scribed  ninety-six  varieties  of  combination ;  and  they 
probably  amount  to  several  hundreds.  Snow-flakes  are 
under8t{>od  to  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system  of  crystals. 
Kemtz  remarks  that  flakes  which  fall  at  the  same  time 
have  generally  the  same  form ;  but  if  there  is  an  interval 
between  two  consecutive  falls  of  snow,  the  forms  of  the 
second  are  observed  to  differ  from  thoee  of  the  first,  al- 
though always  alike  among  themselves.  The  tempera- 
ture and  density  of  the  atmosphere  have  doubtless  an 
influence  upon  their  structures.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  expression  "treasures  of  the  snow"  in  Job 
xxxviii,  22  has  reference  to  these  variegated  forms 
(Kitto,  Pict.  BibU,  ad  loc). 

The  substance  which  has  received  the  name  of  red  or 
crinucm-colored  snow  is  common  in  all  alpine  districts; 
yet  no  one  ever  pretends  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  snow 
fall.  This  substance  has  been  observed  by  Ross,  Parry, 
and  others  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  even  green  snow 
was  observed  about  an  inch  beneath  the  white  bv  the 
French  Expedition  at  Spitsbergen.  Prof.  M.  Ch.  Mar- 
tins and  his  companions  in  the  French  Expedition  con- 
cluded generally  that  the  red  and  green  granules  of 
colored  snow  are  one  and  the  same  microscopic  plant  in 
diflerent  stages  of  development ;  that  red  is  the  color 
of  the  primitive  state,  which  afterwards  becomes  green 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air.  This  very  mi- 
nute red  or  crimsfm-colored  plant,  sometimes  called  the 
PcUmetto  nivcUiSf  finds  nourishment  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  within  the  limira  of  perpetual  congelation ;  it  is 
also  found  covering  long  patches  of  snow  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  See  Schlichter,  De  Niee  ejusque  Usu 
AfUiquo  (Hal.  1738).     See  Fkost;  Ick. 

Snow,  Jonathan  Id.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  l)om  in  Mont(>elier,  V^t.,  Oct.  80, 
J 809.  He  embraced  religion  and  joined  the  Church 
when  seventeen,  and  in  1838  was  admitted  into  the  Il- 
linois Conference.  In  1852  he  locatcil,  but  in  1859  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Wisconsin  Conference  and  grant- 
ed a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  in  Chicago,  April  80, 1862.  See  Minute$  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1862,  p.  218. 

Snow,  William,  a  muiisterof  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Providence,  N.  J.,  July  14, 
1788.  Rejoined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807; 
located  in  1818;  in  1831  re-entered  the  itinerancy;  but 
in  1835  became  superannuated,  and  remainetl  such  until 
his  death,  in  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1871.  See  Minutes 
ofAtmual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  157, 

Snow,  William  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  about 
1803.  In  1826  he  embraced  religion,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Ohio  Conference.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  labored  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  Southern  Ohio,  and  the  wilds  of  Michigan. 
In  1886-37  his  health  failed,  and  he  retired  from  active 
work,  residing  in  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  and  preaching 
to  the  Indians  as  his  strength  permitted.  He  died  Oct. 
16, 1875.     See  Minutes  of  Ann,  Conf,  1875,  p.  14a 

Snowden,  James  Robb,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1810.  For  many  years  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  having  repeat- 
edl}'  been  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  where 
he  served  two  terms  in  the  speaker's  chair.  He  subse- 
quently filled  the  positions  of  state  treasurer,  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  assistant^treasurer  of  the 
United  Sutes  at  Philadelphia.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  held 
that  position  till  1861.  His  connection  with  the  mint 
led  him  to  study  numismatics  with  great  thoroughness, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  several  important  works  on 
the  subject.  In  1864  he  published  The  Coins  of  the 
Bible  and  its  Money  Terms,  In  1868  he  contributed 
the  article  on  the  coins  of  the  United  States  to  Bouvier's 
Imw  Dictionary,  also  several  addresses  on  currency,  coin- 


age, and  other  kindred  subjects.  He  oontri bated  a  i 
ber  of  articles  to  the  New  York  Observer  oo  The  Cm^s 
of  the  Bibie^  Evidencing  the  Truth  of  the  Stripbsre  Teafi- 
mony.  Mr.  Snowden  frequently  repreaeoted  tht  T^ah- 
delphia  Presbytery  in  the  General  AsBembly.  fie  died 
m  HulmeviUe,  Pa.,  in  March,  1878.     (W.  P.  &) 

Snowden,  L.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  MetbodiatEpM. 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Howard  County,  Hd^  in  lifiR. 
In  1867  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Wasbii^iQ 
Conference ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869,  mad  dder  in 
1871.  He  died  in  Komney,  West  Va.,  I>ec.  5,  187Sl  S«e 
Minutes  ofAnnueU  Conferences,  1876,  p.  31. 

Snowden,  Samuel  Finley,  a  Presbyterian  miii- 
ister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1767.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jeraey  in  1786;  scnditd 
theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Kev 
Brunswick  Presbyter}-,  April  24, 1794;  waa  ordained  s&i 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton  Nov.  io  ••( 
same  year;  resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health,  Aprils, 
1801:  was  afterwards  settled  sucoesBivclv  at  White»- 
borough.  New  Hartford,  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  T.: 
and  died  in  May,  1845.  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  341,  note. 

Snnff-dish  (Mnnv,  macht6h,  Ezod.  xxr,  38; 
xxvii,  23;  Sept.  vn-o^cfia;  Yulg.  roncm;  daevbefe 
**  censer"  or  "  fire-pan**),  a  tray  for  catching  the  eaaffii 
the  lamps  of  the  golden  candelabrum;  resemUin^  s 
fire-pan  or  shovel,  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  elaewben 
means  (Lev.  x vi,  12 ;  Exod.  xxvii,3 ;  xxxviii, 3 ;  NonL 
xvi,  6  sq. ;  1  Kings  vii,  50,  etc.).    See  CA2a>UESTiCK. 

Snuffer  (n^XST^,  mezammsreik,  a  cuUinff  imtra- 
ment;  1  Kings  vii,  60;  2  Kings  xii,  14;  xxv,  14,  t 
Chron.  iv,  22,  Jer.  Iii,  18;  D'^H^b^,  meikacka'yim, 
£xod.  xxxvii,  23 ;  t^mffs,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  an  im- 
plement for  removing  the  snuff  from  the  Lamps  of  the  si- 
cred  candelabrum.  Judging  from  the  latter  of  the  abo^-e 
Hebrew  terms,  it  was  double,  but  not  of  the  sciaKcs  foim. 
Instruments  like  ours  for  cutting  the  wick  of  a  hunp  were 
not  anciently  known,  unless  the  instrument  repceseoteU 
in  the  cut,  copied  from  one  in  the  British  Museum,  mar 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpoae,  bei 
a  sort  of  tweezers  was  employed  to  draw  ap  the  wick 


Snuffers  and  Pincers. 

when  necessary,  and  for  pincJ^ing  off  any  anperflawg 
portion.  Every  one  is  aware  that  lamps  when  properk 
replenished  with  oil  do  not  need  snuffing,  like  candles 
The  sort  of  tweezers  we  have  mentioned  ia  suU  oaed  ia 
the  East  for  trimming  lamps.  Snuffers  are  only  knovi 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Asia  where  candles  are  par- 
tially used  during  winter.  Snuffere  are  candle,  not  laa^ 
instruments;  and  candles  are  but  little  used  in  any  part 
of  Asia,  the  temperature  being  generallj  too  wvm 
See  Candlestick. 

Snyder,  Oeorge  Niver,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Hooesdale.  Pa^ 
March  27,  1844.  He  graduated  at  HamUton  Collie. 
N.  Y.,  in  1868,  and  entered  Union  Theoloeical  Sect- 
nary,  where  he  graduated  in  187L  He  waa  ofdaiaed, 
and  became  a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Elodv^i 
N.  Y^  and  after  remaining  one  year  becanae  pastor  d 
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the  Chureh  at  White  PUIds,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Nor. 
A  1872.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Snyder,  Henry  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
£piecop«l  Church,  was  bom  near  Schelkburgh,  Bedford 
Co^  Pa^  Sept  16, 1813.  He  was  converted,  and  united 
with  the  Church  Sept  26, 1881.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Pitteburgh  Conference  in  1848,  ordained 
deacon  in  185(),  and  elder  in  1852.  He  continued  in  ac- 
tive labor  until  his  death,  Oct.  S,  1861.  As  a  preacher 
be  was  eminently  successful ;  gracious  revivals  attended 
bis  nainistry  wherever  he  went.  See  Mmute$  of  A  rmual 
CoH/'erenees,  1862,  p.  48. 

Snyder,  Henry  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stephensburg,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  Dec  2,  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in 
IH38,  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  the 
Ohio  Presbyter)',  and  in  1850  was  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  as  an  evangelist.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.;  in  1843,  professor  of  mathematics;  in  1850,  re- 
signed; in  1851,  pnifcssor  of  Latin  in  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.;  in  1853,  removed  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
in  1854,  to  Winchester,  Ya. ;  in  1856  was  stated  supply 
to  the  Church  at  Amelia  Court-house,  Va. ;  in  1857, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Prince  Edward  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  he  and  his  faroil}'  were  compelled 
to  abandon  everything  and  seek  refuge  in  the  North. 
Alter  a  time  he  obtained  a  chaplaincy,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Richmond,  S.  I.,  New  York  Harbor.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser\*ice,  and 
waa  making  arrangements  to  settle  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
to  resume  the  work  of  teaching,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  Feb,  22, 1866,  he  was  drowned.  Mr.  Snyder  was  well 
read,  in  English  literature,  a  remarkable  conversational- 
ist, and  possessed  of  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  quick  in 
discernment.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  But,  Almanac^  1867, 
p.  198.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Snyder,  Peter,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Schoharie,  N.  T^  Oct  18, 1814.  He  gra<luated  at 
Union  College,  SchenecUdy,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  studied 
theology  one  year  at  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.,  and 
two  years  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York  city;  was 
licensed  bv  New  York  Third  Presbvterv  in  1839*  and  in 
1840  was  ordained  by  Rockaway  Presbytery,  and  after- 
wards lab(»red  two  years  at  Whippany,*N.  J.;  two  years 
at  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y. ,  then  at  Cairo,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y.;  and  the  remainder  of  his  ministerial  service,  six- 
teen years,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  18, 
1863.  Mr.  Snyder  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  his  read- 
ing extensive,  few  men  being  better  versed  in  current 
literature,  and  none  mole  devoted  to  the  moral,  religious, 
and  educational  movements  of  the  dav.  From  his  birth 
he  suffered  from  an  optical  infirmity,  but,  although  never 
using  his  own  or  another*8  pen  in  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit, bis  disconrses  were  always  systematic,  well  digested, 
and  specially  eloquent.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  JJist.  Al- 
masuMCj  1864,  p.  323.     (J.  L.  S,) 

So  (Hefo.  Sd,  H^0 ;  Sept.  £frx<tfp ;  Yulg.  Sua),  a  king 
of  Egypt  whom  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called 
to  his  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser, 
evidently  intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and 
therefore  making  no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly 
custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  *  B.C. 
726.  The  consequence  of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period 
are  constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  in 
£g3'pt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of  Hoshea, 
the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the 
ten  tribes.  See  Israbi^  Kingdom  op.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  So  was  the  same  with  Sahaco 
(Manetho  Sabaeon),  the  first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dy- 
nasty in  Upper  Egypt,  or  his  son  and  successor  Sevechns 
(Manetho  Miphds\  the  second  king  of  the  same  dynas- 
ty, and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah.  Winer 
hesitates  between  them,  and  Gesenius  concludes  for  the 


latter.  Sevechus  reigned  twelve  years,  according  to 
Manetho,  fourteen  according  to  Syncellus.  This  name, 
in  Egyptian  Sebech,  is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn 
(Cham'pullion,  Panth.  Egypt.  No.  21,  22;  Winer,  Real- 
Wdrterb,  s.  v. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  m  Jet.  i,  696). — Kit- 
to.    See  Egypt. 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an  Apis-tablet, 
which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis  was  born  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis  stated  is  twenty- 
six.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  which  would  allow 
a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and  Psammetichus  11, 
as  seems  necessar}',  the  accession  of  Teharka  would  be 
B.C  695.  If  we  assign  twenty-four  years  to  the  two 
predecessors,  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  would 
be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were 
continuous.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
war  of  Sennacherib  and  Sethos  suggests  that  Tirhakah 
was  not  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  followed 
that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Egypt  {Joum,  Sac,  LU.  Jan.  1858),  or  else  that  Tirha- 
kah was  king  of  Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not  the  same 
as  Sethos,  ruled  in  Eg}'pt,  the  former  hypothesis  being 
far  the  more  probable.  It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  dates  to  which  the 
mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So  and  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  overthrow  the 
date  of  B.C  721  for  the  taking  of  Samaria.  If  we  adopt 
the  earlier  dates.  So  must  correspond  to  Shebek ;  if  the 
later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high,  the  former 
identification  might  still  be  held.  The  name  Shebek 
is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  name  than  Shebetek ;  and  if  the 
Masoretic  points  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original 
pronunciation,  as  we  might  almost  infer  from  tl^e  con- 
sonants, and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not  very 
remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for  the  tran- 
scription of  the  Sept. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  Boo- 
choris,  the  sole  king  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  as 
we  learn  from  Manetho*s  list,  and  that  he  continued  the 
monumental  works  of  the  Eg^'ptian  kings,  lliere  is  a 
long  inscription  at  El-Kamak  in  which  Shebek  speaks 
of  tributes  from  ^  the  king  of  the  land  of  Khala  (Sha- 
ra),"  supposed  to  be  Syria  (Brugsch,  Hist,  dUEgypte,  i, 
244).  This  gives  some  slight  confirmation  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
founder  of  a  new  dvnastv  would  have  endeavored,  like 
Shishak  and  Psammerichus  I,  the  latter  virtually  the 
founder  of  the  twenty-sixth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  the  neighboring  Asiatic  countries.  The 
standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his  palace  at  Khorsa- 
b4d  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that  after  the  capt- 
ure of  Samaria,  Hanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebcch,  sultan 
of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Assyria  in  battle  at  Rapih, 
Raphia,  and  were  defeated.  Sebech  disappeared,  but 
Hanon  was  captured.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
then  put  to  tribute  {Les  JtiscriptioM  AuyritmieM  des 
Sargonide$,  etc  p.  22).  This  statement  would  appear 
to  indicate  that' either  Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  can- 
not lay  great  stress  upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name 
with  the  former,  advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea 
and  his  party,  and  being  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince.  Thjs 
evidence  favors  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings  were 
not  successive. — Smith.     See  Tirhakah. 

In  a  room  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib 
at  Koyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  found  a  piece  of  clay  upon 
which  was  impressed  the  signet  of  Sabak,  or  Sabaco, 
king  of  Egypt.  On  the  same  piece  of  clay  is  impressed 
an  Assyrian  seal,  probably  that  of  Sennacherib,  with  a 
device  leprefleoiiag  a  priest  ministering  before  the  king, 


or  perh«p«  the  symbol  of  the  high  contfictine  parciet. 
The  original  or  Ihit  Rmarkible  seal  is  now  ilepouud  Id 
the  British  Hiueum.  The  E);rvli«ii  portion  of  it  rep- 
reaeaU  Sibak  u  about  to  Bmiie  an  eneoi}',  perbapa  in 
•acTJHce  lu  Amuii-Ka,  with  a  kiiid  of  mace.  Above  and 
tefure  him  are  hieraglypbs,  esprwainji  Netr  n/r  lA  ar 
rkl  Sabuk—"liM  perfect  gnd,  the  lord  who  producca 
ihinfCB,  SaUh."  Behind  him,  iha  mwA^inf  ^  •^  l\k 
follows  hie  head."  Uo  the  left  ed^e,  mu  natiak="l^ 
have  given  w  thee."  This  seal,  impmsed  with  the 
ruval  signets  of  the  two  monarchBf  prubabLy  Sennache- 
rib and  Sabak,  or  So,  appeara  to  bare  been  affixed  to  a 
treaty  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  and  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  two  monarchs 
were  undoubtedly  contemporary-,  this  piece  of  clay  fui- 
nishes  remarfcable  cauDnnslory  evideuce  of  the  tnith  of 
Hcripluie  history.    See  Pharaoh. 

SoUMH,  Jkak,  a  French  pieUte,  was  bom  in  Kiom, 
Jan.  6, 1647,  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  Paris  in  1661,  where  he  choae  father  QuerneL  for 
his  confessor.  Leaving  that  esublishment,  he  taught 
ethics  and  rhetoric  in  leveial  pTDvinciil  towns,  and  de- 
voted hiraselC  afterwards  to  the  pulpit,for  which  he  had 
great  Islenla.  Having  preached  at  Lyons,  Orleans,  and 
Paris  with  applause,  he  was  invited  to  court,  preached 
there  during  Lent  in  1686  and  1688,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Senez  soon  after.  Appealing  from  tha  bull 
Umgemtru  Xo  a  future  council,  and  refusing  to  listen  (o 
any  terms  of  tccommodation  on  the  subject,  he  pub- 
lished a  Fattoral  Intlmdiim,  giving  an  account  to  his 
diocesans  of  his  conduct.  This  lialnicliim  gave  great 
offence,  and  occasioned  the  famous  Council  of  Embrun 
(l'27),  in  which  M.  de  Tendn  procured  ita  condemna- 
tion OS  rash,  scandalous,  etc,  and  the  bishop  (o  be  sus- 
pended from  all  episcopiil  Jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical 
functions.  After  thie  council,  M.  Soanen  was  banished 
to  U  Chaise  Dieu,  where  be  died,  Dec  !6, 1740.  His 
wri^ngs  are,  Pailoral  liulru<iio«t:—Mraidaltt:^wA 
Untn.  I'he  IMIert  have  been  printed  with  his  Lift  (fi 
vols.4tn,or  H  vflis.l!mo).  His  ^mMiwere  published 
in  1767  (2  vols,  12nio).  See  Chalmers,  ifii^  Zfi<«.  a.  v.  i 
Hoefer,  jVime.  Buig.  <!iiiiralt,  s.  v. 

Soap  <r^ia,  boritli  i  Sept  w6a)  occttrs  in  Jer.  ii, 
IS,  "  For  though  thoa  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  lake 
thee  much  soap,  j'et  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me, 
satth  the  Lord  God;'  and  again  in  Mai  iii,  2,  "But 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  and  who  shall 
stand  when  he  appesretb?  for  he  is  like  a  reflner's  fire, 
and  like  fullers'  soap."  From  neither  of  these  passat^a 
does  it  distinctly  appear  whether  the  substance  refer- 
red to  by  the  name  of  borilA  was  obtained  from  the 
mineral  or  from  the  vegeUble  kingdom ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  possessed  of  cleaniiing  properties,  and 
(his  is  coiinrmed  by  the  origin  and  signiflcaiion  of  the 
word,  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  Celaius:  "A  verbo 
1*13,  bardr,  purificant,  quie  vox  etiam  spud  Chaldaeoe, 
Syroa,  Arabes,  in  usu  fuit,  descendit  nomen  *I3,  bor,  pu- 
ritan (^HUrobot.  i,  449).  So  Maimonidea,  on  the  Tal- 
mud tract  Shemillah,  "Species  ablu^nibus  apto,  uti 
sunt  borith  et  ahaL"  In  fact,  the  simple  ^3,  Mr,  it- 
self denotes  a  vegetable  alkali  used  for  washing  (Job  ix, 
80)  and  as  a  Hai  for  metals  (Iso.  i,  26).     See  AutAU. 

The  ward  borilh  is  very  umilat  to  the  bontk  oTthe 


bavc  t>een  used  in  a  genaric  rather  than  in  ■  tftoSt 
sense,  aa  in  the  Fenian  works  on  materia  medio  (ite- 
rived  chiefly  from  the  Arabic)  which  hare  been  eoUaud 
wc  find  that  no  less  than  vx  di^rokL  kinda  cf  basak 
(Persian  birth)  are  enameralcd,  of  which  aotDC  are  ui- 
nral,  as  the  Armenian,  the  African,  etc.,  aod  olben  ar- 
tilicial,  as  that  obtained  from  burning  tJic  wood  of  tbe 
poplar,  also  that  employed  in  the  prepantuo  of  glm. 
Uf  these  it  is  evident  that  the  laat  two  arc  cfaeaicaEy 
nearly  ihesame.beiiigUithcjuhongtes  of  alkalies.  TiK 
incinentiun  i>f  wiiit  plants,  ob  well  as  of  the  poplai, 
yields  the  cartwnate  of  potash  (commoDly  called  {ffUvh. 
or  pearhuh) ;  while  carinoatc  of  soda,  cw  barilla,  ia  tbc 
alkali  ua«l  in  the  prepaiatioD  of  glass.     Previois  to  the 

by  correct  chemical  analysis,  dinimilar  sobsaancea  wrrt 
olten  grouped  Ingelber  under  one  general  tenn;  while 
others,  although  similar  in  compceition,  were  sepBOKd 
on  account  of  some  unimportant  character,  aadiSa^Ke 
of  color  or  uf  origin,  etc  It  is  nnnecfsaary  for  oui 
preaent  purpose  to  ascertain  tbe  other  eubsianca  io- 
citided  l^  the  Arabs  under  the  gmeial  term  of  frvai, 
which  may  have  been  also  included  uthIct  Um  nimia 

of  sods  and  of  potash  were  compieheniled  nnileT  nv 
name  by  the  fonner.  It  would  be  difficult,  tbenfin. 
to  distinguiah  the  one  from  the  other,  unleaa  eoaoe  cii- 

Thus  in  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah  we  hare  vfar 
(nitre)  and  borilh  (soap)  indicated  as  being  both  twi- 
ployed  for  washing  or  pofneeaed  of  aome  deanian^  pn^ 
erties,and  yet,  from  occurring  in  tbe  aame  passage,  thtr 
must  have  diflered  in  some  respects.  Tbe  term  matr-tm. 
we  know,  was  in  later  times  confined  to  tbe  alt  •.*>• 
tained  chiefly  from  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  and  fJc 
may  also  have  been  so  in  earlier  times.  Since,  Ihen- 
fore,  the  natural  carbonate  of  soda  is  mentkined  in  «k 
pan  of  the  verse,  it  is  very  probable  that  tbe  aiti6cil 
carbonates  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  other,  aa  both  wtrr 
in  early  times  employed  by  Asiatic  nations  for  the  par- 
poses  of  washing.  The  carbonate  of  pocaah,  oblaiaeil 
from  the  burning  of  most  plants  growing  at  a  dtsUare 
from  the  sea  or  a  saline  suit,  might  not  have  been  di»- 
tinguished  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  produced  fK.'iB 
the  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  ihorea  of  ibe  ses  a 
of  salt-water  lakes.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  tbe  a.'bn 
of  plants,  called  bomk  and  boreh  bv  Asiatic  natxHo. 
may  be  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  btwlib,  aa  then  » 
no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may  hare  brt* 
known  to  the  same  people  at  very  early  perioda.  I-dll 
lesa  is  It  probable  that  borax  is  meant,  as  baa  been  n^ 
posed  by  some  authors,  apparently  fmo  tbe  am*  uci- 


Dr  juices  of  )danta  are  in 


_ofn« 
Siipposing  that  Ibe 
tended  by  the  word  bonin,  tne  ne: 
whether  it  is  to  he  mcricted  to  th 
plants.  The  ashes  of  tbe  poplar  ai 
bian  aulhois  and  of  the  Tine  by  Dioscorides ;  tlwse  <f 
the  plantain  and  of  the  BiUfaJnmioia  by  SsuMcrii  aa- 
thon — thus  indicating  that  the  plantawhich  vete  aHH 
common,  or  whiiih.«ere  used  fur  fuel  ot  otbrr  purpivs 
in  tbe  different  countries,  had  also  their  oabcA,  that  k. 
impure  carbonate  of  potash,  emplojisd  lor  wostaing.  e«. 
Usually  the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  tlK  sea- 
shore have  been  thought  to  be  intended.  All  thu. » 
befoi«  mentioned,  would  yield  barilla,  or  eartnoue  d 
soda.  Many  of  them  have  been  burned  for  tbe  wdt 
they  yield  on  the  coasts  of  India,  tii  tbe  Red  Sea.  mJ 
of  the  Hedilerranean,  They  belofig  diieflym  tbenai- 
unil  family  of  the  Ckemipodia  and  to  that  of  tbe  Jf-- 
ttmbryanlkanami.  In  Arabic  aathors,  tbe  plant  yicU- 
ingsodaii  said  to  be  called  iiAwn,  and  ita  PcraiaiiDVK 
is  stated  to  be  ghatil,  both  worda  signi^-iDg  'ite 
waaber,"  oi  "  waihing-herbt"    Bauwidf  poima  oH  en 
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plants  in  Syria  and  Palestine  which  yield  alkaline  ralta. 
Ha.«welquts(  considered  one  of  them  to  be  a  Metembry- 
tmtkrmam,  Forekal  haa  enumerated  aeyeral  plants  as 
being  burned  for  the  barilla  which  they  afford,  as  Me- 
ttrmbrycoUkemum  gemculaUtm  and  nodiflorvmj  both  of 
i»hich  are  called  gkatuL  SaUola  kali  and  his  Suada 
moMncOf  called  a«tt(,  are  other  plants,  especially  the 
last  named,  which  yield  sal-alka]u  So  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  StUieomia  Indica  and  SaUola 
wuiifiora  y\e\A  barilla  in  great  abundance  and  purity, 
88  do  SaUola  •atwa  kaK,  and  traffUM,  and  also  Salicor- 
nia  annua  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of 
France. — Kitto.  In  Palestine  we  may  especially  notice 
the  plant  named  kubeibek  ( the  SaUola  kali  of  bota- 
iiists),  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass-like  leaves, 
the  ashes  of  which  are  called  el^Kuli  from  their  strong 
alkaline  properties  (Robinson,  BibL  Res,  i,  505) ;  the 
ajramj  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  {ibid,  i,  84) ;  the  gillu,  or  ^  soap 
plant**  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  106)  and 
the  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (Kitto,  Phys. 
Hist,  p.  267).  From  these  sources  large  quantities  of 
alkali  have  been  extracted  in  past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of 
ashes  outside  Jerusalem  and  Nablfts  testify  (Robinson, 
Bibl,  Res,  iii,  201,  299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the 
article  ia  still  prosecuted  with  Aleppo  in  one  direction 
(Russell,  AleppOf  i,  79)  and  Arabia  in  another  (Burck- 
hardt,  Trav,  i,  66).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashes 
were  worked  up  in  the  form  familiar  to  us,  for  no  such 
article  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i4iic. 
Egypt,  i,  186> 
The  uses  of  soap  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold — 

(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii,  22;  Job  ix, 
30,  where  for  *'  never  so  clean"  read  **  with  alkali")  or 
the  clothes;  (2)  for  purifying  metals  (Isa.  i,  25,  where 
for  ** purely"  read  ''as  through  alkali").  Hitzig  sug- 
gests that  borith  should  be  substituted  for  berithj  **  cov- 
enant," in  Ezek.  xx,  37  and  MaL  iii,  i. — Smith. 

Sobriety,  freedom  from  any  inordinate  passion — 
that  quiet  self-possession  which  enables  one  to  devote 
himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  prayer,  medita- 
tion, study,  forming  schemes,  laboring  to  carry  them 
out,  and  which  keeps  the  individual  from  undue  eleva- 
tion in  prosperity  or  depression  in  case  of  failure.  The 
necessity  of  sobriety  is  especially  obvious :  (1)  In  our 
inquiries  after  truth  as  opposed  to  presumption ;  (2)  in 
our  pursuit  of  this  world  as  opposed  to  covetousness ;  (8) 
in  the  use  and  estimate  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
opposed  to  excess;  (4)  in  trials  and  afflictions  as  op- 
posed to  impatience ;  (5)  in  forming  our  judgment  of 
others  as  opposed  to  censoriousness ;  (6)  in  speaking  of 
one's  self  as  opposed  to  egotism.  Many  motives  might 
be  urged  to  this  exercise,  as  (1)  the  general  language 
of  Scripture  (1  Pet.  i  v,  7 ;  v,  8 ;  Phil,  iv,  6 ;  Tit.  ii,  12) ; 

(2)  our  profession  as  Christians;  (3)  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  (4)  the  near  approach  of  death  and 
judgment. — Buck,  Theoi  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sooheretli.    See  Marble. 

Bo'cho  (Heb.  Soko%  iaSiS,  for  I'la'lb,  bttshy;  Sept 
^w)((i!>v;  Vulg.  Socho),  the  name  of  a  town,  which  oc- 
curs in  this  form,  among  those  settled  by  the  sons  of 
Ezra  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  It  appar- 
ently was  the  same  as  the  town  of  Socoh  (q.  v.),  in 
Judah,  probably  the  one  in  the  lowland,  which  was 
better  known  than  the  other,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  associated  places.  It  appears  from  its  mention  in 
this  list  that  it  was  colonized  by  a  man  or  a  place  named 
Heber.  **  The  Targuro,  playing  on  the  passage  after  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  writers,  interprets  it  as  referring  to 
Moses,  and  takes  the  names  Jered,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as 
titles  of  him.  He  was  *  the  nibba  of  Sooo  because  he 
sheltered  (^9D)  the  bouse  of  Israel  with  his  virtue'" 
(Smith).    See  Shoco;  Siiociia 

So'ofaoh  (Heb.  Sokoh'y  nbto,  Lq.  Socho  and  Socoh  f 
Sept  Imx^  ▼•  T,  Stifx^*^ '  y»^-  8oM)f  a  town  in  Solo- 


mon's commissariat  assigned  to  Hepher  (1  Kings  iv, 
10) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Sooou  (q.  v.)  in  the  low- 
land of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  85). 

Bocialiam,  a  general  term  applied  to  several 
schemes  of  social  arrangement  which  advocate  com- 
munity of  property,  and  abandon  or  modify  individual 
industry,  the  righte  of  marriage,  and  of  the  family.  In 
discussing  the  subject  of  Socialism,  two  elements  are  to 
be  considered :  (1)  the  judgment  of  socialism  on  existing 
institutions  and  practices  and  on  their  results;  (2)  the 
various  plans  which  it  has  pmposed  for  doing  better. 
Socialism  affirms  that  the  evils  it  complains  of  are  ir- 
remediable in  the  present  constitution  of  society.  In 
the  opinion  of  Socialists,  the  exbting  arrangements  of 
society  in  respect  to  property  and  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  are,  as  a  means  to  the  general 
good,  a  total  failure.  First  among  existing  evils  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  poverty.  The  institution  of  prop- 
erty is  upheld  and  commended  principally  as  being  the 
means  b}'  which  labor  and  frugality  are  insured  their 
reward  and  mankind  enabled  to  emeige  from  indigence. 
But  Socialism  urges  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
industrious  classes  are,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives,  dependent  on  legal  or  voluntary  charity ;  that 
many  are  outstripped  by  others  who  are  possessed  of 
superior  energy  or  prudence;  that  the  reward,  instead 
of  being  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the 
individual,  is  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  it;  that  the 
great  majority  are  what  they  are  bom  to  be---aome  to 
be  rich  without  work,  others  to  become  rich  by  work, 
but  the  great  majority  are  bom  to  hard  work  and  pov- 
erty through  life ;  that  competition  is,  for  the  people,  a 
system  of  extermination,  resulting  from  the  continual 
fall  of  labor.  *'  Cheapness,"  they  say,  **  is  advantageous 
to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  introducing  the  seeds  of 
rainous  anarchy  among  the  producers."  The  Fourierists 
(M.  Considerant,  Destinse  Sociale  i,  d5>87)  enumerate 
the  evils  of  existing  civilization  in  the  following  order: 
**  1.  It  employs  an  enormous  quantity  of  labor  and  of 
human  power  unproductively,  or  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, e.  g.  in  sustaining  armies,  courta,  magistrates,  etc ; 
in  allowing  *  good  society,'  people  who  pass  their  lives 
in  doing  nothing,  also  in  allowing  philosophers,  meta- 
physicians, political  men,  who  produce  nothing  but  dis- 
turbance and  sterile  discussions.  2.  That  even  the  in- 
dustry and  powers  which,  in  the  present  system,  are  de- 
voted to  production  do  not  produce  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  what  they  might  produce  if  better  directed 
and  employed," e. g.  "the  wastefulness  in  the  existing 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  produce  of  the  country 
among  the  various  producers."  Socialism  seeks  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vices  and  suffering  of  men,  not  by  indi- 
vidual regeneration  and  reformation,  but  by  a  new  social 
organization.  It  is  the  employment  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures  for  a  moral  purpose.  Proceeding  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  indiWdual  is  wholly  or  largely 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  it  seeks  to  make  the  lat- 
ter as  favorable  as  possible.  Thus  it  makes  a  religion 
of  social  regeneration,  and  proposes  to  renovate  the 
world  by  a  new  arrangement  of  property  and  industrial 
interests.  Although  in  some  measure  anticipated  by 
movements  in  the  ancient  world,  socialism  may  be  con- 
sidered a  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  was 
an  anarchic  attack  on  the  social  system  that  had  its 
roots  in  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  to 
revive  or  bring  socialistic  ideas  into  general  notice  was 
Fran9ois  No^l  Babeuf  (1764-97),  in  his  paper  Le  Tri- 
bun  du  Peuple,  The  idea  from  which  he  started  was 
that  of  equality,  and  he  insisted  that  there  should  be 
no  other  differences  than  those  of  age  and  sex;  that 
men  differed  little  in  their  faculties  and  needs,  and  con- 
sequently should  receive  the  same  education  and  food. 
After  his  death  his  system,  Babouvism,  was  for  some 
time  entirely  forgotten,  until,  in  1834,  Buonarotti  again 
attempted  its  propagation  in  the  Moniieur  Repubiicain 
and  ffomme  Libre*  The  three  most  noted  develop- 
ments of  SodaUsm  are  Commnnism,  Fonrierism,  and 
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Saint  -  Simonism  or  HamanitarimnbiD.  The  NihilUto 
of  Russia  at  this  time  attract  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  made  by  the  government  towards 
their  extinction.  They  believe  that,  in  order  to  human 
progress,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
to  begin  at  once  with  the  present  complicated  social 
phenomena  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  and  complete  social 
reform,  or  with  a  revolution.  In  April,  1879,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  one  of  their  number  to  assassinate  the 
emperor.  This  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  hundreds,  many 
of  whom  have  been  sent  to  Siberia.  A  number  of 
Socialistic  communities  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed. See  Harmonists;  Srparatists;  Suakicbs. 
Others  will  be  treated  in  this  article. 

I.  The  Amana  Society,-'Th\B  society  takes  its  name 
from  the  Bible  (Cant  iv,  8),  and  has  its  location  in  Iowa, 
in  the  town  of  Amana.  The  members  call  themselves  the 
"  True  Inspiration  Congregations"  (  Wahre  In$piraHoH9' 
Gemeinden),  and  are  Germans.  They  came  from  Germany 
in  1842,  and  settled  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  but  in  1853  they 
removed  to  their  present  location.  The  "  work  of  inspi- 
ration" began  far  back  in  the  18th  century,  an  account 
of  the  journeys,  etc.,  of  "  Brother  John  Frederick  Rock" 
in  1719  being  given  in  the  Thirty 'tixth  Collection 
of  the  Irupiratum  Record.  Finally,  in  1816,  Michael 
Kraosert  became  what  they  call  an  "  instrument,"  and 
to  him  were  added  several  others,  among  them  Christian 
Metz,  who  was  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death  (1867), 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  society.  Another  prominent 
**  instrument"  was  Barbara  Heynemann,  whose  husband, 
(leorge  Landman,  became  spiritual  head  of  the  society. 
The  removal  to  this  country'  was  inaugurateil  by  Met2, 
who  professed  to  have  a  revelation  so  directing. 

1.  Sociul  Economy, — ^The  society  was  not  communis- 
tic in  Germany,  and  even  after  removal  to  this  country 
the  community  intende<l  to  live  simply  «s  a  Christian 
congregation.  Being  obliged  to  look  after  the  temporal 
interests  of  each  other,  they  built  workshops,  etc.,  out  of 
a  common  fund,  and  thus  drifted  into  their  present  prac- 
tice. They  have  now  seven  villages,  and  cairy  on  farm- 
ing, woollen,  saw,  and  grist  mills.  Each  family  has  a 
house  for  itself;  but  the  members  eat  in  common,  in  cook- 
ing- or  eating-houses,  of  which  there  are  fifteen.  Each 
business  has  its  foreman ;  and  these  leaders,  in  each  vil- 
lage, meet  every  evening  to  consult  and  arrange  for  the 
following  day.  The  civil  or  temporal  government  is  vest- 
ed in  thirteen  trustees,  chosen  annually  by  the  male 
members,  the  trustees  choosing  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  elders  are  men  of  presumably  deep  piety, 
appointed  by  inspiration,  and  preside  at  religious  assem- 
blies. The  members  are  supplied  with  clothing  and 
other  articles,  excepting  food,  by  an  annual  allowance 
to  each  individual  Usually  a  neophyte  enters  on  pro- 
bation for  two  years,  and,  if  a  suitable  person,  is  admit- 
ted to  full  membership;  although  some  are  received  at 
once  into  full  membership  by  "  inspiration."  They  for- 
bid the  use  of  musical  instruments  (except  a  flute),  and 
exclude  photographs  and  other  pictures,  as  tending  to 
idol-worship.  Although  not  forbidding  marriage,  cel- 
ibacy is  looked  upon  as  meritorious;  and  young  men 
are  not  allowed  to  marry  until  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  The  society  is  financially  prosperous,  has  no  debt, 
has  money  at  interest,  and  owned  in  1874  about  25,000 
acres  of  land,  3000  sheep,  1500  head  of  cattle,  200  horses, 
and  2500  hogs,  with  a  population  of  about  1500. 

2.  HeliffioH  and  Literature, — The  society  is  pietistic, 
and  believes  in  inspiration  as  a  result  of  entire  conse- 
cration 'to  God.  It  accepts  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  present  inspira- 
tion. It  does  not  practice  baptism,  but  celebrates  the 
Lord^s  supper  whenever  led  by  "  inspiration."  Inspira- 
tion is  sometimes  private,  at  other  times  public ;  and  the 
warnings,  reproofs,  etc.,  thus  received  are  written  down 
in  yearly  volumes,  entitled  Year-books  of  the  True 
Inspiration  CongregaHona.  When  a  member  offends 
against  the  rules  of  society,  he  is  admonished  by  the 


elders;  and  if  he  do  not  ameDd,  expalaioo  follm 
These  rules  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  enooon^ 
sobriety,  reverence,  honesty,  and  abatinence.  Tber 
hold  religious  services  on  Wednesday,  SatnidaT,  n4 
Sunday  mornings,  and  every  evening.  They  keep  Ke«- 
year's  as  a  holiday,  and  Christmas,  Easter,  and  HUy 
Week  are  their  great  religious  festivalsL  At  least  oooe 
a  year  there  is  an  "  Unterauehung,^  or  ioquisitioii  of  the 
whole  community,  including  children — an  eraminatka 
of  its  spiritual  condition,  in  which  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  make  confession  of  sins.  Their  b  jnuulAgr  u 
found  in  The  Voice  from  Zion  (Ebenesery  1861,  pp.  ^U 
and  another  hymn-book  in  regular  use,  Pmilme  q^tkt 
Manner  of  David,"  etc  (Amana,  la^  1871).  AoKsg 
their  books  is  Innocent  Amusement  {Cnseknldiger  Zeil' 
vertreib)f  a  mass  of  pious  doggerel :  Jesat^  A ,  £,  C/or 
his  Scholar* J  also  in  rhyme ;  Rhymes  on  tke  Sufferii^ 
iJeathy  Burial,  and  A  tension  of  Christ, 

II.  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  Waan^ord,—T)M 
society  is  of  American  origm,  having  for  ita  fovoder  ihc 
present  head,  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  bom  in  Brattie- 
borough,  Vt.,  in  181 1.  He  was  educated  at  DaitaMsth. 
Andover,  and  Yale.  While  in  the  latter  iostitnciiHi  be 
entered  upon  a  new  experience  and  new  views  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  which  took  the  name  of  Perliettiofi- 
ism.  In  1834  he  went  to  Poultney,  Yi.,  and  skyvlr 
gathered  about  him  a  small  company  of  believen.  a»l 
in  1847  had  forty  persons  in  his  own  coogmgauaaa.  be- 
sides small  gatherings  in  other  states  who  recognised 
him  as  leader.  Not  a  Communist  at  first,  Mr.  Noye, 
in  1845,  made  known  his  peculiar  views,  and  began  can- 
I  iously  to  praetioe  them  in  1846.  The  oommonity  were 
mobbed  and  driven  from  the  place,  and  in  1848  settkd 
in  Oneida,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Other  oomnranities  wae 
established,  but  all  were  eventually  mer|^  in  those  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  Wailingford,  Conn«  After  various  re* 
verses,  they  began  to  accumulate  property,  eng^ed  ia 
manufacture  and  the  preserving  of  fruits,  etc,  and  in  1^4 
had  640  acres  of  land  near  Oneida,  with  240  at  Wallii^ 
fonl.  In  ten  years  (1857-66)  they  had  netted  #180^a 
and  were  worth  over  $500,000.  The  two  oommanitiei 
must  be  counted  as  one,  and  the  membo?  are  im«r> 
changeable  at  wilL  In  February,  1874,  tbej  nombered 
283  persons,  131  males  and  152  females*  Tbe  memhes* 
are  mostly  Americans,  largely  recniited  from  New  £ag> 
land. 

1.  Daily  Life,  etc — The  members  live  in  one  Isrt^ 
building,  the  older  people  occupying  separate  cbarab«f^ 
the  younger  sleeping  two  tc^ther.  There  is  no  r^ls- 
tion  style  of  dress,  although  plainness  is  expected  of  alL 
They  have  twenty-one  standing  committees — on  finaoee, 
amusements,  arbitration,  etc. ;  and,  besides  tliis^  the  do* 
ties  of  administration  are  divided  among  fort y<-«ight  de- 
partments, as  publication,  education,  agricaltarv,  man^* 
fficture,  etc.  Every  Sunday  morning  a  meeting  is  hetd 
of  the  **  Business  Board,"  composed  of  tbe  heads  of  iQ 
the  departments,  and  any  members  of  the  ooammoitr 
who  choose  to  attend.  The  children  are  left  to  the  caie  ojf 
their  mothers  until  weaned,  when  they  are  placed  ia  tbe 
general  nursery,  under  **  care-takers,"  who  are  both  mea 
and  women.  They  have  no  sermon  or  poblic  pcayen^ 
and  address  one  another  as  Mr.  or  Miss,  except  whea  the 
women  were  married  before  they  entered  the  aocteir. 
An  annual  allowance  of  thirty-three  doUais  is  made  w 
each  woman,  the  men  ordering  dothes  when  In  need. 
In  the  school  the  Bible  is  the  prominent -text-book,  bat 
a  liberal  education  is  enooura^^.  They  receive  mtat- 
bers  with  great  care,  but  exact  no  probatioD, 

2.  Religioui  BeUef—Tht  Perfectionists  hold  to  the 
Bible  as  the  "  text-book  of  the  spirit  of  trath,**  to  Jemt 
Christ  as  "  the  eternal  Son  of  God,"  and  to  '^  tbe  apoMke 
and  Primitive  Church  as  the  exponents  of  tbe  everiasa»^ 
GoepeL''  They  believe  that  the  second  advent  QClltri»t 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  destmction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  tbe  final  kingdom  of  God  thea  began  ia  vke 
heavens;  that  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  ia  t^ 
visible  world  is  now  approaching ;  that  its  appraad}  is 
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uxhering  in  the  seoond  and  final  resurrection  and  Judg- 
ment; that  a  Church  on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the 
approaching  kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  to  become  its 
duplicate  and  representative;  that  inspiration,  or  open 
citmmuuication  with  God  and  the  heavens,  involving 
lierfect  holiness,  is  the  element  of  connection  between 
the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  the  heavens,  and 
I  lie  power  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  to  reign  in  the  world.  They  also  teach  that 
**  the  (xospel  provides  for  complete  salvation  from  sin," 
which,  they  say,  **  is  the  foundation  needed  by  all  other 
reformers."  Community  of  goods  and  of  persons  they 
believe  to  have  been  taught  by  Jesus,  and  hold  that 
communism  is  **  the  social  state  of  the  resurrection.**  In 
their  system,  **  complex  marriage  takes  the  place  of  sim- 
ple.**  they  affirming  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  differ- 
ence between  property  in  person  and  property  in  things; 
and  that  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  exclusiveness 
ill  regard  to  money  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  al- 
lowed full  scope  for  it,  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  wom- 
en and  children.  '^  Complex  marriage**  means  that, 
within  the  limits  of  their  community,  any  man  and 
woman  may  freely  cohabit,  having  gained  each  other's 
consent  through  a  third  party.  They  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  efficacy  of  the  **  faith  cure,**  and  quote  in- 
stances in  which  invalids  have  been  intttm/ly  restored 
to  perfect  health  in  answer  to  prayer. 

This  community  has  lately  taken  an  important  step 
towards  reorganization  by  formally  abandoning  the  sys- 
tem of  complex  marriage  that  father  John  Humphrey 
Noycs  has  consistently  advocated  for  so  many  years. 
Omaiderable  opposition  having  been  experienced  be- 
oaiiAe  of  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the  sexes  asserted 
to  exist,  father  Noyes  has  decided  to  abandon  his  scheme 
called  stirpiculture  in  practice,  while  retaining  it  in 
theory.  He  accordingly  wrote  (Aug.  20,  1879)  a  mes- 
mge  to  the  community,  containing  modifications  in  their 
platform,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

I.  To  five  up  the  practice  of  complex  marrioge,  not  as 
renounciiig  belief  in  the  principles  and  prospective  tlnalily 
(»f  that  iusiltntion,  bnt  in  deference  to  the  pnbllc  sentiment 
evidently  rising  agaiust  it. 

IL  To  place  themHelves  as  a  community,  not  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Shakers,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  that  of  the 
world,  on  the  other,  bnt  on  Panrs  platform,  which,  while 
allowing  marriage  as  a  concession  to  humsn  weakueas, 
prefers  celibacy  as  the  holier  and  more  perfect  state. 

III.  To  contfnne  to  hold  their  bn«ine«f>  and  property  in 
common ;  to  contlnne  to  live  together,  and  to  eat  ai  the 
Fame  table ;  to  retain  the  common  department  for  infants 
Olid  juvenilcf^  and  to  maintain  the  practice  of  regular 
eveiilng  meetinga  for  unitiuil  criticism. 

The  platform  contained  in  the  communication  was 
adopted  by  a  formal  vote  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Aug.  26,  abolishing  the  offensive  abomination  of  com- 
plex marriage  at  a  stroke.  The  society  will  hereafter, 
therefore,  connst  of  two  classes  of  members — celibates, 
and  married  persons  living  together  as  husband  and 
wife  under  the  laws  of  marriage  as  generally  under- 
stood. The  family  idea  is  left,  it  is  true ;  but  with  per- 
manent families  within  the  community  family  it  is 
shorn  of  its  main  significance,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
common  work,  a  common  interest  in  commercial  vent^ 
ures,  and  a  common  property.  Among  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  this  community  are,  Paul  not  Carnal ;  The 
Perfediomgt;  The  Way  of  ffolineu;  Berean  Witne$§; 
Spiritual  Moffozine ;  Free  Church  Circular;  Bible  Com- 
miraum ;  Hilary  of  A  merican  Socialism ;  and  Essay  on 
ScimHfic  Propagation  (the  latter  two  by  J.  H.  Noyes). 

III.  A  urora  and  Btihd  Communes, — ^The  founder  and 
present  ruler  of  these  communities  is  Dr.  Keil,  a  Prus- 
sian, bom  in  181 1.  At  first  a  man-milliner,  he  became 
a  mystic,  and  afterwards,  at  Pittsbui^h,  made  open  pro- 
feasion  of  his  belief.  He  gat  hered  a  number  of  Germans 
idMmt  him,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  a  being  to 
be  worshipped,  and  later  as  one  of  the  two  witnesses  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  He  began  to  plan  a  commu- 
nism somewhat  resembling  that  of  Rapp,  but  without 
the  oelihate  principle.    His  followers,  in  1844,  removed 


to  Bethel,  Mo.,  and  took  up  four  sections  of  land,  or 
2660  acres,  to  which  they  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  possessed  4000  acres.  In  1874  they  numbered 
about  200  persons.  In  1865  Dr.  Keil,  with  about  80 
persons,  removed  to  Oregon,  and  the  following  year  set- 
tled at  Aurora.  They  numbered  in  1874  nearly  400 
people,  and  owned  about  18,000  acres  of  land. 

The  government  at  Aurora  is  vested  in  Dr.  Keil,  who 
is  both  president  and  preacher,  and  has  for  his  advisers 
four  of  the  elder  members,  chosen  by  himself.  I'ho 
preacher  and  head  of  the  Bethel  Commune  isMr.Giese, 
with  six  trustees,  chosen  by  the  members.  The  people 
of  both  communes  are  plain,  frugal,  industrious  Ger- 
mans, with  simple  tastes,  and  seem  contented  and  hap- 
py. They  hold  to  principles  which  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  1.  That  all  government  should 
be  parental,  to  imitate  the  parental  government  of  God. 
2.  That  society  should  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
family,  having  all  interests  and  property  absolutely  in 
common.  8.  That  neither  religion  nor  the  harmony  of 
nature  teaches  community  in  anything  further  than 
property  and  labor.  Hence  the  family  life  is  strictl> 
maintained,  and  all  sexual  irregularities  are  absolutely 
rejected.  Religious  ser^*ice  is  held  twice  a  month,  and 
after  the  Lutheran  style. 

lY.  Icarians, — This  coromnnity  was  the  offspring 
of  the  dreams  of  ^tienne  Cabet,who  was  bom  in  Dijon, 
France,  in  1788.  Cabet  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
became  a  politician  and  writer.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Carbonari,  a  member  of  the  French  Legislature, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  was 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  fied  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  wrote  the  Voyage  to  Icaria.  In  this  book 
he  described  a  communistic  Utopia,  and  in  1848  set 
sail,  with  a  number  of  persons,  for  Texas,  where  he 
started  an  actual  Icaria.  Sixty-nine  persons  formed 
the  advance-guard,  which  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever, 
and  disorganized  by  the  time  Cabet  arrived  in  the  next 
year.  They  went  to  Nauvoo,  III.,  and  wen;  established 
in  that  deserted  Mormon  town.  May,  1850.  They  num- 
bered here,  at  one  time,  not  less  than  1600  persons,  and 
labored  and  planted  with  success ;  but  Cabet  developed 
a  dictatorial  spirit,  which  produced  a  split  in  the  socie- 
ty. He  and  some  of  his  followers  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died  in  1856.  Shortly  afler,  the  Illinois  colo- 
ny came  to  an  end,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  settled 
upon  their  Iowa  estate,  about  four  miles  from  Coming. 
They  own  at  the  present  time  1936  acres  of  land;  num- 
ber 65  members  and  11  families,  most  of  whom  are 
French.  They  live  under  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Cabet,  which  lays  down  the  equality  and  brotherhood 
of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  holding  all  thhigs  in  com- 
mon, abolishes  servitude  and  servants,  commands  mar- 
riage under  penalties,  provides  for  education,  snd  re- 
quires that  the  majority  shall  rule.  In  practice  they 
elect  a  president  once  a  year,  who  is  the  executive  ofii- 
cer,  but  whose  powers  are  strictly  limited.  They  have 
also  four  directors,  who  carry  on  the  necessary  work 
and  direct  the  other  members.  They  have  no  religious 
observances.     Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  amusement. 

y.  Bishop  Hill  Cominune,  now  extinct,  was  formed  by 
Swedish  pietists,  who  settled  in  Henry  County,  111.,  Oc- 
tober, 1846.  Others  followed,  until,  by  the  summer  of 
1848,  they  numbered  800  persons.  At  first  they  were 
very  poor,  living  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  under  sheils ; 
but  by  industry  and  economy  they  prospered,  so  that, 
in  1859,  they  owned  10,000  acres  of  land  and  a  town. 
Their  religious  life  was  very  simple.  Two  services  were 
held  on  Sunday  and  one  each  week-night.  They  dis- 
couraged amusements  as  tending  to  worldliness,  and  af- 
ter a  while  the  young  people  became  discontented  with 
the  dull  community  life.  It  was  determined,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  to  divide  the  property,  which  was  done. 
Dissensions  still  continuing,  a  further  division  was  made, 
each  family  receiving  its  share,  and  the  oommime  ceased 
to  exist. 

VI.  Cedar  Vale  Community  is  a  oommonistic  society 
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near  Oedar  Yale,  Howard  Co.,  Kansas,  and  was  begun  in 
January,  1871.  Its  members  were  recruited  from  among 
two  essentially  different  classes  of  Socialists — the  Rus- 
sian Materialists  and  American  Spiritualists.  They 
numbered  in  1874  four  males,  one  female,  one  child ; 
and  on  probation,  two  males,  one  female,  and  one  child. 
They  are  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Prooressivb 
Community,  and  hold  to  community  of  goods  and  to 
entire  freedom  of  opinion. 

YIL  Social  Freedom  Community  is  a  commonistic 
societ}'  established  early  in  1874,  in  Chesterfield  County, 
Va.  It  has  two  women,  one  roan,  and  three  boys  as 
^  full  members,"  with  four  women  and  five  men  as  ^  pro- 
^  bationary  members."  They  own  a  farm  of  888  acres, 
and  are  attempting  general  farming,  sawing,  grinding, 
etc  The  members  are  all  Americans.  They  hold  to 
"  unity  of  interests,  and  political,  religious,  and  social 
freedom ;  that  every  individual  shall  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  herself  or  himself."  They  have  no  constitution 
or  by-laws;  ignore  man's  total  depravity,  and  believe 
that  all  who  are  actuated  by  a  love  of  truth  and  a  desire 
of  progress  can  be  governed  by  love  and  moral  suasion. 

See  Holyoake,  Hiatory  of  Co-^iperaHon  (1876) ;  Noyes, 
nistory  of  American  SodaUsm  (1870);  Stein,  I/er  So- 
cialismtu  und  Commumismus  det  heutiffen  Frankreich* 
(1844),  and  Getehidtte  der  tocialen  Bewegungeu  in 
Frankrtich  (1849-51).  For  information  as  to  societies 
mentioned  in  this  article  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Nordhoff,  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  Stuies 
(N.  Y.  1875). 

Socialists.    See  Socialism. 

Society,  a  combination  of  persons  uniting  in  sl  fel- 
lowship for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  having  com- 
mon objects,  principles,  and  laws.  Many  such  combina- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  different  religious  objects,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  which  are  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  prayer-books, 
and  tracts,  founded  in  1698;  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  carrying 
Christianity  to  the  colonies  and  other  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire,  established  in  1701 ;  and  others, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  as  Biblb  Societies,  etc  Since  convocations 
and  diocesan  83'nods  have  fallen  into  disuse,  the  duty 
of  providing  for  missions,  the  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures, the  preparation  and  publication  of  devotional 
works,  and  similar  objects,  have  devolved  upon  volun- 
tary associations.  These  societies,  being  formed  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  necessarily  free 
from  ecclesiastical  rule  or  regulation,  and  their  consti- 
tution is  thus  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  object. 
In  the  Church  of  England  a  controversy  has  arisen  in 
relation  to  these  societies,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
members  of  the  Church  having  the  sanction  of  their 
diocesan  before  joining  such  associations.  The  real 
question  is,  whether  any  such  society  involves  in  its 
constitution  or  practices  a  violation  of  canonical  law 
or  established  discipline.  The  matter  was  finally  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  In  the  United 
States  such  societies  are  oft«n  organized  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  they  represent^  or  are  endorsed 
by  several  churches,  and  thus  become  their  acknowl- 
edged agency  in  that  direction.  Of  the  latter  the 
American  Bible  Society  is  a  notable  example. 

Society  People,  a  name  given  to  the  Covenant- 
ers in  Scotland  by  Wodrow  (iii,  857)  and  others,  be- 
cause they  formed  themselves  into  societies  for  mutual 
religious  intercourse  and  edification. 

Socinianism,  a  development  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
has  for  its  leading  feature  the  denial  of  our  Lord's  di- 
vine nature,  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  t3'pical  and 
unique  man,  displaying  in  so  unprecedented  a  manner 
those  higher  characteristics  of  human  nature  which 
make  it  a  shadow  of  the  divine  nature  that  he  was 
called  the  Son  of  God.    See  Soci>'D8. 


I.  System  of  Theology. — Socinianism 
as  having  been  bom  of  the  Yiigin  Bfaiy  by  a  SB^er- 
natoral  interposiliou  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  cooseqaeace 
of  which  he  was  a  man  free  from  original  ain  asd  is 
evil  inclinations,  but  only  a  man.  He  was  ootwaidlT 
anointed  prophet,  priest,  and  king  at  hb  bapcisDi  bv  a 
material  descent  of  a  divine  force  and 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove;  but  his  full 
was  given  to  him  during  some  one  o>r  usore  inierncvi 
which  he  had  with  God  when  rapt  up  ioto  lieaves. 
probably  during  the  forty  days  in  the  wildewKH,  He 
was  (shutting  out  any  idea  of  deity)  the  anauitied  Sia 
of  God,  and  was  established  in  the  falmsa  of  his  do- 
minion  by  God,  who  raised  him  (not  by  any  co-opera- 
tion of  his  own)  from  the  dead,  and  defegated  to  him  a 
supreme  authority  over  men  and  angels.  Bat  In  sB 
this  he  is  only  a  created  being,  and  worahtp  wvukatd 
to  him  should  only  be  given  to  him  as  the  icfiieaecc*- 
tive  of  God,  not  as  his  o%m  right.  Tbe  Sociaian  sys- 
tem discards  altogether  the  idea  of  nnioo  between  tS- 
vine  and  human  nature,  alleging  that  tbe  two  are  so 
infinitely  removed  from  each  other  that  anion  betwera 
them  is  an  impossibility.  Its  later  devdopnent  does 
not  recognise  Christ  as,  in  any  sense,  an  ol^ect  of  wor- 
ship, denies  the  supernatural  origin  which  was  attrib> 
uted  to  him  by  the  earlier  form  of  the  bcs«sr,  and 
looks  upon  him  only  as  a  very  exalted  aaint  and  naral 
teacher. 

Socinianism,  however,  is  not  merely  a  system  of  ve- 
gations,  but  includes  positive  propoeitiooSb  It  Dot  oohr 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  positively  aseefis 
that  the  Godhead  is  one  in  person  as  well  as  in  esseoc*-. 
It  not  only  denies  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Chri& 
but  positively  asserts  that  he  waa  a  mete  man — ihst 
is,  a  man,  and  nothing  else  or  more  than  a  man.  It 
not  only  denies  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  bat 
it  asserts  that  men,  by  their  own  repentance  and  good 
works,  procure  the  forgiveness  of  iJieir  sins  and  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favor ;  and  thua,  while  dearin^ 
that,  in  any  proper  sense,  Christ  is  their  Savioor.  i: 
teaches  that  men  save  themselves — that  is,  in  so  fsr  ss 
they  need  salvation.  It  denies  that  tbe  Spirit  is  a  per> 
son  wlio  possesses  the  divine  nature,  and  teadkes  thai 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  describes  or  expRsses 
merely  a  quality  or  attribute  of  God. 

In  its  theol<^T  Socinianism  represents  God  as  a  be- 
ing  whose  moral  character  is  composed  eacdnsively  o( 
goodness  and  mercy,  desiring  m«^y  the  happines*  ^.4 
his  creatures;  thus  virtually  excluding  froin  his  ctar- 
acter  that  immaculate  holiness  which  leada  him  to  bssr 
sin,  and  that  inflexible  justice  which  constrains  bim  t* 
inflict  upon  the  impenitent  the  punishment  tber  de- 
serve. It  also  denies  that  God  foresees  tbe  aietifan»  k4 
his  creatures,  or  knows  anything  about  them  Qa:d 
they  come  to  pass;  except  in  some  special  ease*  hi 
which  he  has  foreordained  the  event,  and  forums  it 
because  he  foreordained  it.  That  thev  mar  not  seesa 
to  derogate  from  (iiod's  omniscience,  they  admit  that 
God  knows  all  things  that  are  knowaUe;  but  thrr 
contend  that  contingent  events  are  onknowafalei  evta 
by  an  infinite  being. 

In  its  anthropology  Socinianism  denies,  in  snbscanee, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  all  original  depra\-ity,  and  ascns 
that  men  are  now,  as  to  all  moral  qualities,  heaAemaes* 
and  capacities,  in  the  same  oonditum  as  wb«i  tbe 
was  created.  Having  no  original  righti 
when  he  sinned,  did  not  lose  any  quality  of  that 
He  simply  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  bat  reiaiaed 
the  same  moral  nature  with  which  he  was  ctvated. 
Created  natnrally  mortal,  he  wouki  have  died  wbetbrr 
he  had  sinned  or  not.  Men  are  now,  in  tbcir  avnl 
nature  and  tendencies,  just  as  pure  and  holy  am  Adam. 
when  created;  without,  however,  any  positive  tendcKT 
towards  God  or  towards  sin.  Men  are  now  ander  BMre 
unfavorable  circumstances  than  Adam  wai^  becaase  <tf 
the  many  examples  of  sin,  which  increase  tbe  y«ob*> 
bilities  of  actually  falling  into  sin.     Some  mrxiA  aa 
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altogether,  and  obtain  etenal  bleMedneas  as  a  reward ; 
othere  sin,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  for- 
giveness from  (lod,  and  thus  escaping  the  consequences 
of  transgression. 

In  its  Cbristology  this  system  naturally  denies  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  declares  that  Christ  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
miwiun  bat  to  communicate  fuller  and  more  certain 
iiifurmatioo  about  the  divine  character  and  govern- 
meut,  the  path  of  duty  and  future  blessedness,  and  to 
set  before  men  an  esumple  of  obedience  to  God^s  law 
and  wilL  The  old  Socinians  rejected,  therefore,  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ  altogether,  or  conjoined  and 
confounded  it  with  the  kingly  one ;  while  the  modem 
twciuians  abolish  the  kingly  office  and  resolve  all  into 
ihe  propheticaL  His  suffering  of  death,  of  course,  did 
nut  belong  to  the  execution  of  the  priestly,  but  of  the 
prophetical  office ;  in  other  words,  its  sole  object  and 
design  were  confined  within  the  general  range  of  serv- 
ing to  declare  and  confirm  to  men  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  was  revealed  an  immortality  beyond  death,  of 
which  no  certainty  had  been  given  to  men  bejfore 
Christ's  death. 

With  respect  to  eschJitology  Socinianism  denies  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  thing  absurd  and  impossi- 
ble. It  holds  to  what  is  called  a  resurrection,  which 
is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  but  the  forma- 
tion and  the  union  to  the  soul  of  a  different  body.  It 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment;  but 
Socinians  are  divided  between  the  two  theories  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  (held  by  older  Socinians) 
and  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  (adopted  by  modern 
Socinians). 

As  reganfai  the  Church  and  its  sacraments,  Socinian- 
ism teaches  that  the  Church  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
a  divine  institution,  but  is  a  mere  voluntary  association 
of  men,  ilrawn  tc^ether  by  similarity  of  views  and  a 
desire  to  promote  one  another's  welfare.  The  object 
of  the  sacraments  is  to  ieach  men,  and  to  impress  di- 
vine truth  upon  their  minds;  and  they  are  in  no  way 
whatever  connected  with  any  act  on  God's  part  in  the 
communication  of  spiritual  blessings. 

II.  The  Sect^ — Lselius  Socinus  (q.  v.)  is  usually  re- 
guded  as  the  true  founder  of  the  Socinian  ^stem, 
though  his  nephew,  Faustus,  was  its  chief  defender  and 
promulgator.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is  usually  traced 
by  their  own  writers  to  the  year  1M6,  when  colleges 
or  conferences  of  about  forty  individuals  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  chiefly  at  Yicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  purer  faith  by 
discarding  a  number  of  opinions  held  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Papists— although  this  account  is  discredited  by 
Mosheim  and  others.  The  first  catechism  and  confes- 
sion of  the  Socinians  was  printed  at  Cracow,  Poland, 
in  1574,  at  which  time  the  sect  received  the  name  of 
Aimbaptists.  See  Catbchism,  II,  8.  George  Scbomann 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  early  So- 
cinian creed.  This  catechism  was,  however,  supplanted 
in  the  17th  century  by  the  Racovian  Catechism,  com- 
posed by  Schmalz,  a  learned  German  Socinian,  who 
had  settled  in  Poland.  From  Poland,  Socinian  doc- 
trines were  carried,  in  1568,  into  Transylvania,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  and  exertions  of  George  Blan- 
drata,  a  Polish  physician.  For  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  Poland  was  the  stronghold  of  this  sect ;  but  in 
1658,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom ;  and  this  severe  edict  being 
repeated  in  1661,  they  were  completely  rooted  out  from 
the  country.  The  father  of  SoMcinianism  in  England 
was  John  Biddle,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  was  the  first  who  openly  taught  principles  sub- 
versive of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
publication  of  Biddk's  Twofold  CaUchitm  caused  great 
excitement  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Various  answen  to  this  Socinian  pamphlet  appeared; 
biit  the  most  able  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Owen,  in  his  Vwdicia  Evanffeiica,    The  Biddeliaus 


[  were  never  numerous,  and  speedily  disappeared.  The 
modem  Socinians,  who  took  the  name  of  Unitarians 
(q.  v.),  were  not  a  conspicuous  party  in  England  till  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century,  when  Priestley  and  others  pub- 
licly avowed  and  propagated  antitrinitarian  sentiments. 
A  considerable  difference,  however,  exists  between  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  and  those  of  the  modem  So- 
cinians. Both  the  Socini,  uncle  and  nephew,  as  well 
as  their  immediate  followers,  admitted  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  worshipped,  as  having  been  advanced  by 
God  to  the  government  of  the  whole  created  universe 
— doctrines  usually  rejected  by  the  modem  Socinians. 
These  latter  are  now,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
quite  generally  substituting,  for  Socinianism  proper,  the 
pantheistic  iniSdelity  of  Germany,  though  under  a  sort 
of  profession  of  Christianity. 

See  Cunningham,  Bistorical  Tkeoloff^j  ii ;  Gardner, 
Fcnthi  of  the  WoHdy  s.  v. ;  Cottle,  Essayt  on  Socinian' 
ism;  Best,  Letters  on  Socinianism ;  Fuller,  Socinian  and 
CaMmsHc  Systems  (8vo) ;  Groves,  Lines  to  a  Sociniau 
Fiiend ;  Soamanismy  Rise^  Growth^  and  Danger  o/)  in 
the  Chriatian  DtsdpU,  iii,  429 ;  also  the  list  in  Maloom» 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. 

SocinlanB.    See  Socwiakism. 

Sodnns,  Faustus  {Fausio  Sozxint),  the  real 
founder  of  the  Socinian  sect,  was  the  nephew  of  Lielius 
Socinus  (q.  v.),  and  was  related,  through  his  mother, 
with  the  famous  race  of  the  PiccolominL  He  was  bom 
in  Sienna,  Italy,  in  1589,  and  was  orphaned  at  a  tender 
age.  H  is  early  training  was  neglected,  and  his  education 
irremediably  defective.  Theolc^cal  questions  engaged 
his  mind  while  he  was  yet  employed  in  the  study  of  ju- 
rispradence  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  largely  determined  by  the  anti-Roman  train- 
ing he  received,  his  unde  Lielius  acting  as  his  principal 
instractor.  In  1662  the  papers  of  Laelius,  then  recently 
deceased,  came  into  the  possession  of  Faustus,  and  their 
study  confirmed  the  opinions  held  by  him,  so  that  they 
became  convictions.  He  was  wont  to  declare  that,  aside 
from  the  Bible,  his  only  instractor  had  been  his  uncle 
Lielius. 

I.  Life  and  Labors, — The  literary  life  of  Socinus  be- 
gan in  1562  with  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
ExpHcatio  Prima  Partis  Primi  Capitis  Evang,  Joanma 
— in  effect  a  declaration  of  antitrinitarian  prindples; 
but  twelve  yean  of  courtier  life  in  Florence  intenrupted 
his  activity  in  this  direction.  A  single  minor  work, 
De  S,  Script,  Autoritate,  belongs  to  this  period.  He 
subsequently  devoted  four  years  (1574  to  1578)  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  system  and  the  propagating  of  his 
views,  his  residence  being  at  Basle ;  and  at  this  time  he 
wrote  two  of  his  most  important  works,  the  De  Jesu 
Chri^  Servatore  and  the  De  Statu  Primii  Hominis  ante 
Lapsum,  From  Basle  he  went  to  Transylvania,  and 
thence,  in  1579,  to  avoid  the  plague,  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Socinus  now  undertook  the  work  of  unifying  and  or- 
g^izing  the  scattered  Unitarian  elements  which  exist- 
ed, especially  among  the  upper  classes  of  Polish  society ; 
but  his  success  was  not  at  firat  encouraging.  Anaba|t- 
ttst  views  prevailed  to  a  degree  which  prevented  his 
own  admission  into  the  Unitarian  society  at  Cracow 
during  four  years,  because  he  declined  rebaptism  as  a 
needless  ceremony.  He  came,  however,  to  be  in  time 
regarded  as  the  recognised  and  principal  champion  of 
the  sect.  His  discussions  and  writings  secured  to  it 
prominence  and  reputadon,  and  gradually  produced  a 
measure  of  agreement  in  the  views  of  its  adherents.  In 
1608  the  Synod  of  Rakov,  or  Racovia,  settled  the  spedal- 
ly  controverted  question  of  rebaptism  by  approving  the 
teachings  of  Socinus. 

But  few  events  belong  to  Sodnus's  private  life  which 
claim  notice  in  this  place.  He  left  Cracow  in  1588  to 
avoid  persecution  by  the  king,  Stephen  Bathori,  and  set- 
tled in  the  adjoining  village  of  Pawlikowice,  where  he 
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married  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  the  daughter  of  Christoph 
Morsztyn.  At  the  same  time  he  became  impoverubed 
through  the  loss  of  his  Italian  properties.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  Cracow.  In  1588  he  secured  the  favor  of  the 
Lithuanian  Unitarians,  whose  synod  he  visited  at  Brzesc. 
The  other  features  of  his  history  are  simply  illustrative 
of  the  bigotry  of  his  age.  He  was  exposed  to  frequent 
persecution,  now  at  the  hands  of  a  military  mob  (1594), 
then  through  the  fanaticism  of  the  students  of  Cracow, 
who  were  incited  to  their  action  by  Romish  priests 
(1598).  The}'  dragged  him  from  a  sick-bed  to  the 
streets,  beat  him,  sacked  his  house,  and  burned  his  books 
and  writings.  To  avoid  his  foes  he  again  left  Cracow, 
and  lived  in  a  neighboring  village,  Luclawioe,  until  he 
died,  in  1604.  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  the  Bibliotheea  Fratrum  Polonorum,  vol.  i  and  it 
They  also  bear  the  title  Fatuti  Sinenns  Opera  Omnia 
in  Duos  Tomot  Diitincta.  They  include  expositions  of 
Scripture ;  polemics  against  Romanists,  Protestants,  and 
Unitarians;  and  dogmatical  writings.  The  more  im- 
|M>rtant  are  the  Pradedumes  Theohgica  and  the  Chris- 
tiana! Religiomt  Brevissima  InsUtutio  per  InUrrog,  et 
Jtespons^  etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Fragmetvtum 
Catechismi  Prioris  F.  L,  S,  qui  penU  in  Craoovienei 
Rerum  ejus  Direptione, 

Immediatelv  after  Socinus's  death  the  Rawvian  Cate- 

m 

chism,  which  had  been  prepared  by  him,  but  which  was 
completed  by  Schmalz,  Moskorzowski,  and  Volkel,  was 
published  in  the  Polish  language  (1605).  A  German 
edition  appeared  in  1608,  and  one  in  Latin,  with  notes 
and  additions,  in  1609.  Oeder  brought  out  a  new  edition 
in  1739,  which  was  based  on  that  of  1609,  and  which 
affords  a  gooil  compendium  of  Socinian  theology.  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  refutation  by  the  editor. 

II.  Followers, — Numerouscongregationsof  Unitarians, 
whose  meml>er8  were  chiefly  of  noble  rank,  had  been 
formed  in  Poland  by  the  time  Socinus  died,  that  at  Ra- 
kov  being  the  largest.  They  supported  many  schools,  to 
which  the  most  capable  teachers  were  appointed,  and  in 
which  the  most  prominent  theologians  delivered  occa- 
sional lectures.  A  press  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment at  Rakov  promoted  the  dissemination  of  the  prin«> 
cipal  writings  of  Socinian  authors.  A  general  synod, 
which  met  annually  at  Rakov,  and  subordinate  particular 
synods,  furnished  an  effective  oi^i^nization  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Socinian  cause. 
But  the  most  influential  factor  at  work  in  securing  this 
result  is  to  be  found  in  the  lai^  number  of  distin- 
guished pastors,  theologians,  and  scholars  which  the 
community  produced.  The  names  of  Valentin  Schmalz, 
Jerome  Moscorovius  (Moskorzowski),  Johann  Crell 
(q.  v.),  and  others,  are  recognised  as  those  of  men  who 
in  their  time  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  history  of  the  Polish  Church  and  State.  The  prog- 
ress of  Socinianism  was,  however,  stopped,  and  its  very 
existence  assailed,  by  the  Romish  reaction  under  Sigis- 
mund  II  of  Poland  and  his  son,  Vladislav  IV.  An  insult 
offered  to  the  crucifix  by  some  pupils  of  the  Rakov 
school  furnished  the  occanon  for  a  complaint  of  sacri- 
lege, which  involved  the  whole  community  of  Unita- 
rians. In  violation  of  law,  and  in  disregard  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  they  were  condemned.  The  school  at  Ra- 
covia  was  destroyed,  the  church  transferred  from  the 
possession  of  its  Arian  owners,  and  the  clei^y  and 
teachers  declared  infamous  and  oulawed.  Other  schools 
and  churches  were  afterwards  involved  in  similar  ruin. 
The  decisive  blows  of  Jesuitism  against  the  Unitarian 
sect  were  not  inflicted,  however,  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  John  Casimir — a  Jesuit  and  cardinal — ^in  1648. 
The  Cossack  wars  which  raged  in  Southeni  Poland 
mined  many  congregations;  and  when  the  Swedes  in- 
vaded the  country  many  Socinians,  as  well  as  others, 
joined  their  party.  This  was  made  the  occasion  for 
treating  them  as  traitors  to  the  country.  The  Diet  of 
Warsaw  in  1658  decreeii  their  banishment,  to  take  effect 
within  three  years,  and  this  terra  was  afterwards  short- 
ened to  two  yean.    The  protesU  of  Socinian  delegates, 


and  likewise  those  of  Electoral  Braadcnbaig  aad  9«^ 
den,  were  disregarded,  and  the  edict  waa  cigoroady  ex- 
ecuted. 

In  Germany,  Socinianism  had  estaUiaihed  itself  ia  the 
University  of  Altorf  through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Emc 
Soner  (died  1612);  but  when  its  existeooe  waa  diaoor- 
ered  the  authorities  of  Nurembeig  effected  iia  rnn" 
throw.  Polish  exiles  settled  in  Sileata,  and  bdd  syiiodi 
in  1661  and  1668;  but  their  efforts  to  gun  prasehfes 
led  to  unfavorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  aad 
to  their  eventual  removal  in  16i66b  Gectain  def<axt- 
menta  of  Brandenburg  contained  numefous  SotiDtaa 
congregations  and  communities  during  the  last  deeadei 
of  the  16th  century.  Everywhere,  howerer,  they  were 
merely  tolerated.  Often  they  were  peraecvted.  Tbe 
repeated  efforts  to  extirpate  them  were  ao  far  wiupfol 
that  in  1838  only  two  Sociniana  were  ftnind  in  l*ni  ais, 
both  of  them  old  men. 

In  the  Netherlands,  antitrinitarianisai  was  at  fine 
connected  with  the  Anabaptist  movement.  Ao  Aaci- 
trinitarian,  Herman  van  Vleckwyck,  was  bmned  at 
the  stake  at  Bruges  in  1569.  Amsterdam  md  Levdea 
each  contained  a  band  of  Socinians  at  the  doae  ot  the 
16th  century,  whose  expulsion  was  attempted  by  the 
Statea-General,  though  not  with  entire  aoeceasL  Titt 
sect  continued  to  grow,  even  in  the  face  of  the  atan 
efforts  of  the  orthodox  ^nods  to  bring  aboat  ita  extir- 
pation. The  influx  of  Polish  coreli^kmista,  who  were 
banished  from  their  native  country,  greatly  atrengtii- 
ened  its  numbers.  Constant  represaioa  of  its  wonbi^ 
and  interference  with  its  teneta  eventually  ptodneed  the 
intended  effect,  however;  the  Socinian  party  giadoaly 
melted  away,  and  its  members  were  abaorbed  by  the 
Remonstrants,  the  more  liberal  Anahaprista,  and  the 
CoUegiants. 

Antitrinitarian  ideas  found  reception  in  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  furnished  miBier- 
ous  martyrs.  So  late  as  the  time  of  James  I  three  Ami- 
trinitarians  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  Polish  Sw 
cinians  forwarded  a  copy  of  their  Catechism  to  Ae  lat- 
ter monarch,  which  was  not  favorably  leoeived,  birt 
proved  the  first  of  an  unintermpted  seriea  of  Socinian 
writings  which  circulated  from  that  time.  John  Biddk 
(q.  V.)  became  the  prominent  advocate  of  a  nkodifie^ 
Socinianism,  and  the  rise  of  deism  seemed  to  it  a  vmk- 
spread  existence,  even  though  it  waa  exdoded  froni  the 
Acts  of  Toleration,  and  was  under  the  ban  of  stringeM 
laws;  and  it  became  a  tendency  among  the  ciergr  ^f 
the  Established  Church.  lindsev  and  Piiestiev  event- 
ually  brought  about  a  breach  with  the  Church.  Ihe 
old  repressive  laws  were  finally  repealed  in  ISIS.  F«r 
the  present  status  of  Unitarianism  in  England,  recaaffe 
must  be  had  to  the  census-tables  of  1851,  tlM  eenans  c^ 
1861  not  giving  information  respecting  the  creed  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1851  Great  Britain  ormtained  2S9  Um- 
tarian  churches,  which  aflR>rded  68,554  aittinga,  and  as- 
tracted  37,156  attendants— neariy  all  of  them  being  ia 
England. 

Unitarianism  was  planted  in  North  Amenea  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  obtained  its  lint 
ican  church  in  November,  1787,  when  James  Fi 
(q.  V.)  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  King's  Chapei  ouo- 
gregation  in  Boston.  The  mo%'enient  spread  ia  aecrK. 
care  being  taken  by  its  supporters  to  avmd  aianmae 
the  orthodox  part  of  the  population  $  so  that  when  the 
state  of  affiiirs  was  finally  onderstood,  nearly  mrr 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston  had  beoooie  Uoia- 
rian,  and  many  chorchea  in  oth«r  parts  at  New  Eo^iand 
had  adopted  Unitarian  viewSb  A  oontroveiay  grevinc 
out  of  the  publication  in  1815  of  a  pamphlet  cntiriM 
American  Uniiariamsm  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Uc> 
tarians  from  the  orthodox,  and  their  separate  organizA- 
tion.  Channing  (q.  v.)  became  the  foRmcat  reptcaent- 
ative  of  the  new  sect.  The  American  Unitniian  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1825,  became  ita  eentiev  and  tW 
Christian  Examimer  its  leading  periodieaL  it  has  s^v 
less  than  300  chniches^  about  3^  ministfr^  a 
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»hip  estimated  at  about  80,000,  two  theological  schools, 
and  B  number  of  benevolent  and  other  societies.  The 
Socinian  view  has  many  supponera,  besides,  in  the 
Christian  churches  (q.  v.)  and  among  the  Uuiversalists. 
See  Fock,  Der  Socinianismfu  wMch  seiner  SteUung  in 
cL  (reBammtenhtficklung  dee  ckrietL  Geittee,  n.  eeinem  hist, 
Veriaii/u.n.aeinem Uhrbeffrif{K\e],\8i7);  Hurst, //»/. 
€>f  BationaUem,  ch.  zxiii ;  Gieseler,  CA.  Bist,  iv,  868- 
865;  Baumgarten-CrusiuSyCompefMf.  i,  834;  BibUotkeca 
Fratrum  PoUmorum^  etc.  (Amst.  1626,  6  vols,  ful.); 
Ltndsey,  Historical  View  of  Unitariawismfrom  the  Ref- 
ormation (Lond.  1783) ;  Belsham,  Memoir  of  Lindsey 
(1^12);  Reez,  Boeotian  Catechism^  with  historical  in- 
troduction (Lond.  1818,  etc.).— Herzog,  Beal-EncyUop, 
u  V.     See  SociNiAMiSBi. 

SocXojis,  Lselius  {Lelio  Sotzvd),  a  noted  Italian 
heresiarch,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  Sienna  in 
1525,  being  the  son  of  Mariano  Sozzini,  Jun.,  a  lawyer, 
of  a  family  that  made  considerable  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing. Lelio  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  then 
quickened  by  the  discussions  of  Luther,  and  jfor  this 
purpose  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  This 
made  him  suspected  by  the  Church  authorities,  and  he 
left  Italy  about  1514,  and  wandered  for  four  years  over 
France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  in 
search  of  knowledge.  He  at  last  settled  at  Zurich, 
where  his  erudition  and  personal  qualities  at  first  gained 
him  consideration,  and  there  entered  upon  a  series  of 
in^'ejitigations  and  a  course  of  correspondence  which  re- 
sulted iu  undermining  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
ChrisL  These  convictions  rendering  him  unpopular  at 
Zurich,  he  retired,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1558 
or  1559,  to  Poland,  where  Sigismund  II  received  him 
favorably,  and  gave  him  letters  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn with  prestige  to  Zurich ;  and  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  there  in  peace,  dying  May  16, 1562.  He 
left  the  following  works:  Dialofjus  inter  Calvinum  et 
Vaticanum  (s.  L  1612,  8vo),  in  which  he  opposes  the 
punishment  of  hetetics: — De  Sacramentis  and  De  Re- 
surrtctione  Corporuniy  both  inserted  in  Fausti  et  Lalii 
Socini  Tractatus  ( Eleutheropolls  [Holland],  1654). 
Sand  (BibUoth,  Antiirin.  p.  18-25)  speaks  of  some  other 
d<»ubtful  writing  attributed  to  Laelius  Socinus. — Hoefer, 
\ouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Socket  ('"^K,  e'dea),  the  base,  e.  g.  of  the  planks 
of  the  tabernacle  (£xod.  xxvi,  19,  etc),  the  pedestal  of 
a  pillar  (xxxviii,  10  sq. ;  Cant,  v,  15) ;  the  "  foundation" 
of  a  building  (Job  xxxviii,  6).    See  Column. 

So'coh  (Heb.  Sokoh\  nsib,  Josh,  xr,  35, 48  [marg. 
Soko',  "isib,  which  occurs  in  the  text  at  1  Chion.  iv,  18, 
**  .Socho ;"  2  Chron.  xi,  7, «  Shoco  ;"xxviii,  18, «  Shocho ;" 
"  Sbochoh,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  1  twice],  or  nbiz?,  1  Kings  iv, 
10,  **  Sochoh  ;**  another  form  for  Socho  [q.  v.]),  the  name 
of  two  towns,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (q.  v.). 

X.  (Sept.  Zanixw  v.  r.  £a»xiM ;  Vulg.  Soccho.')  A 
place  in  the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shephelah  (Josh. 
XV,  35).  It  is  a  member  of  the  same  group  with  Jar- 
muth,  Azekah,  Shaaraim,  etc,  which  were  located  in 
the  N.W.  corner  (see  Keil,  Common/,  ad  loc).  The 
oame  relative  situation  is  implied  in  the  other  passages 
in  which  the  place  (under  slight  variations  of  form)  is 
mentioned.  At  Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and 
Azekah  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their 
{tosition  for  the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their 
champion  was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the 
road  to  Shaaraim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi, 
7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of  the  original  list 
as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(xxviii,  18).  In  the  time  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
masL  ^Socclur)  it  bore  the  name  of  Soechoth  {lorix^^ 
and  lay  between  eight  and  nine  Roman  miles  from 
ElentheropoUsy  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed 


through  it  on  her  way  from  Bethlehem  (?)  to  Egypt 
(Jerome,  Ep,  PauUs,  §  14).  As  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (^Ononiast,'),  Dr.  Robinson's  identifi- 
cation of  Soooh  with  esh-Shuioeikeh  (a  diminutive  of 
Shaukeh)  in  the  western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
is  very  probable  {BibL  Res,  ii,  21 ).  It  lies  about  one  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem, 
between  seven  and  eight  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it,  within  a  couple  of  miles,  is  Varmuk, 
the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damun,  perhaps  Ephes-dammim, 
is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  and  Azekah  and 
Shaaraim,  no  doubt,  were  in  this  neighborhood.  To 
complete  the  catalogue,  the  ruins  which  must  be  those 
of  the  upper  one  of  Eiisebius's  two  villages  stand  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  which  with 
great  probability  is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Go- 
liath's death  (see  Tobler,  Drit'te  Wandeiiag,  p.  1 22).  The 
rains  are  extensive,  with  many  caverns, "  nearly  half  a 
mile  above  the  bed  of  the  wady,  a  kind  of  natural  ter- 
race covered  with  green  fields  (in  spring),  and  dotted 
with  gray  rains"  (Porter,  Bandb,  p.  249). 

From  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of  Soco,'* 
who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  Sd  century 
B.C.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  the  earliest  Jew  who 
is  known  to  have  had  a  Greek  name ;  for  being  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  Simon,  suraamed  "  the  Just,"  whom 
he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being 
the  master  of  Sadok,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Saddu- 
cees ;  but  most  traly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the 
following  saying  which  is  given  in  the  Mishna  {Pirke 
A  bothy  i,  3)  as  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  **  Be  not  ye 
like  servants  who  ser^*e  their  lord  that  they  may  receive 
a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants  who  serx^e  their  lord 
without  hope  of  receiving  a  reward,  but  in  the  fear  of 
heaven."  Socoh  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  ofSochtts  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Reland,  Pa^ 
last  p.  1019). 

2.  (Sept.  ^ii»x&  ^*  r.  £(tfx(i^;  Vulg.  Soccho.')  Also  a 
town  of  Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh,  xv, 
48).  It  is  one  of  the  first  group,  and  is  named  in  com- 
pany with  Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  others.  It  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Res,  i,  494)  in  the 
Wady  el-Khalll,  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Hebron ;  bear- 
ing, like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of  esh'Shvweikeh, 
and,  with  Anab,  Semoa,  'Attir,  within  easy  distance  of 
it.— Smith. 

Socordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  iEther  and  the  Earth ;  a  personification  of  dulness, 

Soorates,  the  most  notable  and  the  best  known  of 
all  the  Greek  philosophers,  to  whom  the  designation 
of  ^  the  Father  of  Philosophy"  {^parens  pkilosophue) 
has  been  deservedly  given.  His  prominence  during 
life,  his  influence  after  death,  and  his  notoriety  through 
his  death  affected  the  character  and  development  of 
speculation  more  than  they  have  ever  been  affected  by 
any  other  philosopher.  It  is  the  impress  of  his  own 
heart  and  mind  upon  the  growing  thought  of  the  world 
— the  impulse  and  direction  which  he  gave  to  intel- 
lectual inquiry  and  to  moral  action— much  more  than 
any  special  doctrine,  which  have  insured  to  his  name 
the  distinction  and  affectionate  reverence  that  have  at- 
tended it  through  all  the  ensuing  centuries.  Even  if 
no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  phil- 
osophical doctrine,  the  career  and  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates would  merit  the  highest  admiration  in  any  age. 
They  were  singularly  remarkable  in  a  pagan  age,  and 
amid  all  the  conruptions,  the  sophistries,  and  the  brill- 
iant license  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  was  a  heathen,  with  many  of  the  virtues  and  more 
of  the  aims  of  Christianity.  In  a  period  of  unrestrain- 
ed ochlocracy,  of  eager  ambition,  of  greed,  of  self-seek- 
ing, and  of  rapacity,  he,  though  conscious  of  the  highest 
intellectual  vigor,  and  associating  with  the  ablest  publiQ 
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men,  was  content  with  the  humble  station  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  never  sought  office  or  command.  Sur- 
rounded with  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  and 
luxurious  indulgences,  he  was  heedless  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, exposure,  and  all  hardships.  He  was  at  all  tiroes 
patriotic,  and  observant  of  law  in  matters  religious,  po- 
litical, and  sociaL  He  was  without  superstitions  other 
than  those  inseparable  from  his  time  and  country.  He 
was  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  duty.  He  gave  his  thought,  his  heart, 
his  energies,  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual reformation.  His  temperament,  at  least  in  his 
later  years,  was  withal  so  serene ;  his  disposition  so 
amiable,  earnest,  and  unaffected ;  his  manner  so  sincere 
and  winning ;  his  intercourse  so  kindly  and  sportive ; 
his  resolution  so  steadfast;  his  heart  at  all  times  so 
simple  and  devoid  of  selfishness  or  guile,  that  he  might 
well  appear  to  Alcibiades  and  the  contemporaries  of  Al- 
cibiades  such  a  man  as  was  not  elsewhere  to  be  en- 
countered. **  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.*' 
He  will  remain,  as  he  has  remained,  a  unique  exemplar 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  In  accounting  for  the  un- 
equalled fascination  which  Socrates  since  death,  as  in 
life,  has  exercised  upon  all  intellectual  and  cultivated 
men,  to  the  merits  and  charms  and  singularities  of  his 
career  must  be  added  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
grandeur  of  his  death,  when  he  freely  surrendered  life 
under  an  undeserved  sentence,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  his  country,  though  misapplied,  and  to  seal  his 
doctrine  and  his  practice  with  the  most  solemn  of  all 
signatures.  As  a  missionary,  and  as  a  zealous,  self-ab- 
negating and  untiring  moralist,  Socrates  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christian- 
ity, and  with  the  founders  of  monastic  communities  in 
the  dissolute  and  stormy  Middle  Age.  As  a  preacher 
and  teacher  of  moral  regeneration,  he  provokes,  though 
with  reverential  assertion  of  the  vast  interval,  a  more 
daring  comparison,  which  has  impressed  devout  Chris- 
tians no  leas  than  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  like 
Rousseau  and  Baur.  It  adds  new  dignity  and  a  loftier 
interest  to  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  to  contemplate 
his  career  as  an  essential  part  of  the  providential  and 
patient  preparation  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity. 

I.  Life. — It  is  peculiarly  needful,  in  the  case  of  Soc- 
rates, to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  course  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  because  his  remarkable  personality  is 
so  strongly  and  so  strikingly  impressed  upon  his  doc- 
trine and  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  his  procedure.  The 
Socratic  philosophy,  in  its  active  development  and  in 
its  theoretic  import,  is  distinctly  the  product  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  requirements  and 
tendencies  of  the  memorable  age  in  which  he  lived, and 
which  he  rendered  more  illustrious  bv  his  life.  This 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  Ritter,  by  Zeller,  by  Grote, 
and  by  other  historians  of  philosophy  and  historians  of 
Athens.  It  may  be  thought  that  they  have  overiooked 
some  considerations  not  less  weighty  and  significant 
than  any  that  they  have  adduced.  But  they  have  not 
failed  to  note  the  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
man  and  his  doctrine,  between  his  teachings  and  his 
times.  His  life  is  his  philosophy,  his  philosophy  the 
reflection  of  his  life.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  present  a  true 
portrait  of  the  great  teacher,  or  a  just  biography  of 
him.  The  materials  are  abundant,  are,  indeed,  redun- 
dant; but  they  are  all  presented  ^*in  such  questionable 
guise"  as  to  be  of  doubtful  credibility.  Socrates  reap- 
pears in  nearly  all  later  ¥rriter8,  Greek  or  Roman,  whose 
subjects  allowed  any  reference  to  him,  or  who  sought 
**  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.**  Incident  and  anec- 
dote, text  and  comment,  are  multiplied  indefinitely; 
but  no  confidence  can  be  accorded  to  the  traditions  re- 
ported or  repeated  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  or  Qointilian,  by 
Plutarch  or  Diogenes  Laertius,  or  by  other  authorities 
having  still  less  claim  on  our  belief.  Reverent  conject^ 
ure  invented,  credulous  admiration  accepted,  eager  tra- 


dition expanded,  and  curious  repedtioa  dsstmted  cr 
transmuted  detail  after  detail,  till  the  genuine 
of  the  5th  ante-Christian  century  became  an 
tion  of  myths.  This  process  of  transfignratieB 
menced,  in  no  respectful  way,  in  the  lifednae  of  the 
sage.  Aristophanes,  in  his  Citmdky  and  Ameip«a%  m 
his  ComuUf  exposed  to  immortal  laughter  hia  aiipeai^ 
ance,  his  rags,  his  maimers,  and  hia  apccnlatiia.  Tec 
the  caricature  of  the  comedians  mav  be  widooaaed  as  a 

m 

likeness  with  almost  as  much  security  aa  the  deliaea- 
tions  of  his  disciples.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  posKji 
the  Memorabilia  and  the  Sjfmpogunm  of  Xenofilnii  asxl 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  But  both  these  biogtaphcn 
were  manifest  writers  of  fiction,  ami  all  their  produc- 
tions were  dyed  in  the  brighter  or  moie  a 
of  fancy.  The  author  of  the  MemorabiUa 
the  CyrofHxdia,  the  AgetUau*,  and  the  Hiero,  The  aa- 
thor  of  the  exquisite  Apologia  was  alao  the  dreams  ^ 
the  Republic  and  the  Lavt.  All  the  writings  of  both 
these  glories  of  Attic  literature  may  be  imduded  aadv 
Pindar^B  category :  diSaidakfUyoi  ^fevccm  -m-ouaXoic . . . 
fAvBou  Aristippus  wrote  to  Plato  repodiatia^  hb  rep- 
resentations of  their  common  teacher  (Aristotle,  Rkik, 
ii,  23),  and  Demochares  denied  Plato'a  aratfnumte  re- 
garding the  exploits  of  Socratea  at  Deliuai  and  Aih 
phipolis.  The  contrasts  and  discrepancies  between  Xo- 
ophon  and  Plato  have  been  long  and  promioeotly  noted 
They  have  been  explained  by  diTersity-  of  ain,  di&r^ 
enoe  of  intellectual  susceptibilities,  and  dispsuity  of  tal- 
enta.  It  has  been  held  by  Zeller,  by  Ckote,  hy  Ifasoa, 
in  an  able  article  in  Smith's  Dietionary  ofBiogrupb^ 
that  the  apparent  contradictions  may  be  leooociled.  It 
is  alleged  Uiat  Xenophon  regarded  only  the  piaiaical 
side  of  the  Socratic  instructions,  and  sought  to  oMiviijee 
the  Athenians  of  the  innocence  of  the  nEiastcr;  while 
Plato  was  always  contemplating  the  specolative  impact 
of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  sublimating  teaching  and 
teacher  in  accordance  with  his  own  phiioaophk^  h^ 
tasy.  This  may  be  fteely  admitted,  bat  it  docs  aoi 
leave  a  sufficient  or  a  safe  basis  for  aoctoate  luc^rapfay : 
"  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  alL"  Even  tbow 
who  espouse  this  scheme  of  oonciliatioo  are  cooipeikd 
to  exclude  from  the  Mhnoires  pour  mrrir  the  greasff 
and  the  more  characteristic  part  of  the  Platonic  i)fat- 
loguetf  in  which  Socrates  is  evidently  a  mere  lay  &:- 
ure,  or,  rather,  a  tailor's  mannikin  for  the  exhibiu«e  of 
the  Platonic  robes  and  other  finoy.  Agreemem  mar 
be  imagined  between  the  repreaentationa  of  Xcnopknn 
and  Plato  by  considering  them  as  dillerent  views  cf  the 
same  personage.  Such  agreement,  however,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  a  lavish  employment  of  decoratkn  by 
each ;  since  all  forms  of  flattery  and  of  caiicanne  re- 
quire some  observance  of  characteriatic  featoiea.  Ttf 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  Socrates  «f 
Xenophon  as  weU  as  of  Plato  is  posing  or  attitodjaa- 
ing,  though  there  be  great  difference  in  the  grace  asd 
fascination  of  the  two  figures.  Still  XenopbcHB  and 
Plato  are  our  best,  and  almost  our  only  real,  authcrkiB 
for  the  life  and  opinions  of  Socratea  They  mast  be 
accepted  as  nearly  our  sole  genuine  soaroea  of  inluraBa- 
tion.  Due  caution  must  be  shown  in  their  esofiloT- 
ment;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  someching  of 
coherence  and  consistency,  the  softening  of  aonae  asyer- 
ities,  and  the  exaggeration  of  some  angularitiea,  vUdi 
were  originally  due  to  the  fictitious  ingredient,  wiB  re- 
main after  all  our  care.  There  may  be  little  real  ground 
for  regret  in  the  want  of  perfect  assurance  of  the  litcnl 
truth  of  the  portraiture.  There  is  a  hazy  eoaeept»», 
and  an  exaggeration  through  the  haae,  of  all  the  im- 
ages of  the  past.  There  will  be  a  general  traih  of  pces- 
entation,  resulting  from  the  affectionate  and 
pictures  of  dissimilar  followers,  which  will  be 
pressive  and  inspiriting  than  any  mechanical  tbeoi:^ 
faithful  daub  could  be.  At  any  rate,  Xenophon  and 
Plato  furnish  forth  the  Socrates  who  kindled,  goiikd 
charmed,  the  later  world.  Those  who  are  satistiBd  »< 
the  substantial  agreement  of  die  two  eoniemponzr  It- 
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ngraphere  introduce  Aristotle  to  check  or  to  confirm 
their  uatements.  The  indications  of  Aristotle  are  em- 
inently valuable.  They  are  rarely  biographical.  They 
do  not  diminish  the  regret  that  all  the  works  of  the 
censors  and  even  calumniators  of  Socrates,  except  the 
Ciouds,  and  all  the  sources  whence  Athenssus  drew  his 
discrediting  reports,  have  been  utterly  lost,  but  lost 
without  having  influenced  the  general  Judgment  of 
men. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.C.  468  or  469;  be- 
fore 469  says  Ueberweg,  with  great  plausibility.  His 
birthday  was  in  later  times  commemorated  as  a  sacred 
day  on  the  6th  of  Thaigelion,  which  would  fall  in  May. 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor  or  statuary,  in 
humble  circumstances;  not  a  common  stone-mason,  if 
his  distinguished  son,  who  learned  and  practiced  the  fa- 
ther's art,  produced  the  Graces  in  front  of  the  Acropo- 
liSy  which  were  seen  and  noted  by  Pausanias  (i,  22, 
8;  ix,  35,  I).  His  mother  was  Phaenarete,  a  mid- 
wife, whose  occupation  he  oflen  employed  to  illustrate 
his  own  intellectual  procedure,  which  may  have  been 
cttnfinned  or  suggested  by  it.  The  lather's  condition 
did  not  allow  the  »m  any  special  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. The  statement  that  Socrates  was  the  pupil  of 
An^xagoras  and  Prodicus  can  have  no  other  meaning 
t  han  that  he  mav  have  read  the  works  of  the  former. 
and  mav  have  convened  with  both.  Thev,  as  well  as 
Gorgias  and  Parmenides,  were  at  Athens  during  his 
early  or  mature  manhood.  The  onlinary  education 
of  an  Athenian,  with  the  varied  aids  and  stimulations 
which  rendered  the  average  Athenian  more  than  equal 
to  an  average  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  were 
opeu  to  him,  and  were  doubtless  turned  to  the  best 
account.  He  would  learn  music  and  gymnastics,  and 
these  were,  probably,  his  only  school  acquirements; 
but  music  and  gymnastics  embraced  the  elements  of  all 
intellectual  and  physical  training.  He  has  expressed, 
through  Plato,  his  obligations  for  his  public  education 
{Crito,  xii).  The  free  intercourse  of  a  democracy,  and 
of  such  a  democracy  as  that  of  Athens  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  with  its  bM»t  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  as- 
sociation, would  afford  Socrates,  who  ever  sought  inti- 
macy with  noted  persons,  every  chance  of  instruction 
and  information  that  could  be  desired.  The  education 
of  living  communion  far  transcends  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  books.  Socrates  himself  professes  to  have 
been  self-educated  in  philosophy  (Xenophon,  Symp.  i, 
h\  and  the  profession  is  just,  for  he  had  none  to  point 
the  way  which  he  pursued.  He  might  also  have  claim- 
ed selfneducation  in  other  respects,  but  it  was  an  educa- 
tion resulting  from  habitual  intercourse  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  best  informed  of  all  classes  and  of 
both  sexes— with  the  associates  of  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
with  Aspasia  and  Diotima,  as  well  as  with  poets,  art- 
ists, sophists,  and  artisans.  His  indefatigable  perti- 
nacity and  curiosity  would  enable  him  readily  to  ac- 
quire the  extensive  knowledge  ascribed  to  him  by  Xen- 
ophon. 

There  are  no  authentic  details  of  the  first  half  of  the 
life  of  Socrates.  To  Plato  and  to  Xenophon  he  was  al- 
vrays  an  old  man.  Is  there  not  room  here  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  tenets  and  inquiries  and  practices  which 
were  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and  Araeipsias,  before 
au  audience  familiar  with  the  object  of  caricature,  may 
have  been  the  pursuits  and  investigations  of  Socrates 
in  his  eariier  years,  while  groping  his  way  towards  his 
ultimate  vocation?  This  suspicion  merits  examina- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  tenor 
of  Xenophon's  and  of  Plato's  remarks  that  Socrates  pur- 
sued the  simple  path  of  his  obscure  life,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  public  and  private  duty,  without  failure 
and  without  blame.  He  discharged  the  civil  functions 
devolving  on  every  Athenian  faithfully,  but  without 
thought  of  advancement,  lie  rendered  the  regular 
military  service  without  seeking  or  holding  command. 
He  distinguished  himself,  or  is  said  to  have  done  so,  at 
Potidna,  DeUum,  and  Amphipolis  by  his  courage,  pa- 
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tience,  and  endurance.  The  story  of  the  rescue  of  Al- 
cibiades  by  Socrates  at  Potideea  is  incredible,  for  the 
former  was  barely  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  The 
compensating  story  that  Alcibiades  afterwards  rescued 
Socrates  has  the  air  of  fiction  about  it.  These  militarv 
expeditions  were  the  only  occasions  of  absence  from 
Athens,  except  one  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  to  which  Aris- 
totle adds  a  visit  to  Delphi  {Frag,  8).  Socrates  loved 
Athens,  loved  its  scenes,  its  bustle,  and  its  people.  He 
married  and  had  children,  but  he  was  happy  neither  in 
his  wife  nor  his  children.  Xanthippe  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  shrew  throughout  all  anti<}uity ;  and  the  sons 
of  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Socrates  are  commemorated  to- 
gether as  worthless  (Aristotle,  RheL ii,  15).  It  may  easily 
be  credited  that  Socrates  neglected  wife  and  family 
while  interminably  discussing  and  debating  through- 
out the  livelong  day.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  had 
one  or  two  wives — the  much-known  Xanthippe,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter,  and  Myrto,  the  daughter  or 
descendant  of  Aristides  the  Just.  This  bigamy,  or  mat- 
rimonial duplicity,  is  repudiated  by  Atheneus  (xiii,  2), 
by  Grote,  Zeller,  and  nearly  all  the  modems.  Athenseus 
says  that  the  allegation  rests  upon  the  anthimty  of  Cal- 
listhenes,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Satyrus,  and  Aristoxe- 
nus.  This  is  early  testimony,  and  in  the  main  reputa- 
ble. It  rests  also  on  the  higher  evidence  of  Aristotle 
(Frag,  84),  as  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  the 
reporter  may  be  suspectetU 

We  may  believe  that  Socrates  displayed  the  highest 
civic  virtue  and  the  highest  moral  courage  on  the  only 
two  occasions  when  be  is  stated  to  have  been  clothed 
with  an  official  character.  He  was  at  all  times  averse 
to  political  employment,  and  avoided  it  as  uusuited  to 
his  temperament  and  habitudes;  but  he  renounced  no 
duty.  As  presiding  member  of  the  Prytany,  he  refused 
to  put  to  the  vote  the  iniquitous  decree  against  the 
generals  inculpated  at  Arginusee;  and,  under  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  he  opposed  the  execution  of  the  infamous  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Leon  the  Salamiuian.  In  one  case  he 
braved  the  furious  mob,  in  the  other  the  despotic  oli- 
garchs. The  vocation  of  Socrates  lay  not  in  art,  nor  in 
litigation,  nor  in  war,  nor  in  politics.  His  mission  was 
that  of  a  reformer  of  morals  and  of  speculation,  and  was 
created  by  and  for  himself.  At  what  time  he  entered 
upon  this  career  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  prob- 
ably grew  upon  him  gradually,  and  strengthened  and 
shaped  itself  as  it  grew,  until  at  leiigth  it  became  rec- 
ognised as  a  definite  and  irrecusable  duty.  There  is  so 
much  in  both  method  and  doctrine  that  springs  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  so  much  in  the  fashion  of 
his  apostolate  that  reflects  and  elucidates  any  possible 
interpretation  of  his  character,  that  his  marvellous  ca- 
reer must  be  deemed  primarily  spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scious. The  deliberate  and  systematic  prosecution  of 
his  high  vocation  must  have  begun  soon  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  though  it  probably  did  not  assume  its  char- 
acteristic form  till  a  later  time.  He  must  have  attained 
public  notoriety  in  thoee  years,  for  Aristophanes  and 
Ameipeias  offered  him  to  the  merciless  ridicule  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  spring  after  the  battle  of  DeU- 
um. The  new  teacher  presented  as  curious  a  spectacle 
as  the  fancy  of  a  caricaturist  could  devise.  He  was 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  untiring,  pertinscious ;  pressing 
forward, "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  with  "  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept;"  tackling  ever\'body, 
high  and  low,  at  work  or  at  recreation,  in  street  and 
temple,  theatre  and  banquet -hall,  court,  dock -yard, 
and  grove;  in  school,  workshop,  conference,  and  as- 
sembly. He  claimed  to  be  impelled  to  catechise,  and 
to  expose  ignorance,  under  the  solemnity  of  a  divine 
call.  But  the  missionary  was  grotesque  in  all  respects, 
repulsive  in  many.  He  was  gamdous  beyond  meas- 
ure, an  interminable  disputant ;  boring  everybody  with 
an  unceasing  and  pitiless  storm  of  questions,  and  an- 
swering others  only  with  a  fresh  showier  of  questions. 
This  concorporated  note  of  interrogation  was  ugly  be- 
yond known  examples  of  human  ugliness,  with  short, 
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squat  figure,  fat,  round  belly,  goggle  eyes,  tbick  lips,  big 
mouth,  pug-nose,  transcending  in  lU  pug-nati^y  all  ob- 
served puggishness.  Even  friends  and  admirers  called 
him  a  satyr,  and  compared  him  to  the  comic  masks  of 
Silenus.  Rabelais  wittily  assimilated  him  to  a  patent- 
physiobottle.  He  was  habitually  unwashed  and  un- 
shod, and  clothed  wiih  an  old,  worn,  greasy  chlamys. 
His  manners  tended  to  increase  repugnance.  His  speech 
was  rude  and  inel^ant,  his  voice  grating,  his  immedi- 
ate topics  and  examples  humble,  if  not  positively  vul- 
gar ;  his  bearing  was  obtrusive,  without  being  presump- 
tuous; his  address  plain  and  unpolished,  though  not 
discourteous.  His  manners  were  termed  coarse  and 
clownish  by  Aristoxenns.  Politicians,  legists,  orators, 
philosophers,  sophists,  magistrates,  generals,  and  citi- 
eens  were  decried  by  him  as  fools  and  knaves,  and  com- 
pelled to  gaze  in  the  mirror  held  before  them,  that  they 
might  recognise  their  own  folly,  fraud,  and  ignorance. 
This  drastic  medicine  was  forced  upon  those  who  en- 
joyed the  discomfiture  of  othen,  but  not  their  own,  by 
the  quaint  personage  who  could  stand,  and  keep  others 
standing,  from  moniing  to  night,  and  who  talked  without 
intermission,  though  able  sometimes  to  listen  with  the 
utmost  patience.  Nevertheless,  this  portentous  mouth- 
piece of  the  gods  had  strange  powere  of  enchantment, 
and  lulled  those  on  whom  he  fastened  like  a  vampire, 
fanning  them  while  sucking  their  blood,  or  held  them, 
like  the  skinny  finger  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  so  that 
**  they  could  not  choose  but  hear."  The  lustre  of  an- 
other worid  broke  forth  in  his  speech,  like  the  moon 
emerging  from  a  shapeless  bank  of  clouds,  and  re- 
vealed a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  a  purity  of  feeling,  a 
depth  of  thought,  a  fertility  of  illustration,  an  over- 
flowing humor,  a  playful  and  penetrating  wit.,  a  wealth 
of  knowledge,  an  ingenuity  of  argument,  and  a  concen- 
tration of  noble  aims.  His  magic  wrought  like  the  Vice 
of  the  poet : 

*'  A  monster  of  so  frigbtfol  mien 
Afi,  to  he  hated,  needs  bat  to  be  »een ; 
Tet  seen  too  on,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pltj,  then  embrace." 

It  could  scarcely  increase  the  favor  of  Socrates  with 
the  multitude,  who  knew  him  only  by  sight,  to  see  him 
attended  by  Critias,  Alcibiades,  Charmides,  Xenophon, 
Aristippus,  etc,  and  to  hear  that  this  zealot  of  a  new 
doctrine,  who  condemned  present  conduct  and  current 
opinion,  professed  to  keep  a  little  divinity  of  his  own, 
and  was  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  be  the  wisest 
of  men.  The  hu  mtlity  of  his  interpretation  of  the  oracle 
might  be  unknown,  or  might  seem  a  mock-humility,  cor- 
respondent to  his  familiar  and  habitual  irony.  The  only 
ground  of  the  oracular  utterance,  he  said,  was  that  he 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  othera  mistook  their 
own  ignorance  for  knowledge.  There  is  more  wit  than 
reason  in  the  remark  of  Athenaeus  (v,  60),  **  If  knowing 
nothing  is  wisdom,  knowing  all  things  must  be  folly.*' 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  Socrates  was  worthy  of  belief 
when  he  professed  himself  "  not  to  be  wise ;"  and  that  it 
was  as  needless  to  consult  the  god  on  this  point  as  to  ask 
^  whether  any  one  was  more  pug-nosed  than  Socrates.'* 

Such,  then,  was  the  reformer  who  undertook  to  con- 
vert the  Athenians  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  He 
was  more  frugal  than  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone  or  a  Greek 
mendicant  —  Grascubta  esurieru.  He  was  abstemious, 
given  neither  to  wine  nor  to  pleasure.  He  was  able  and 
willing  to  drink  more  than  any  of  his  compotators;  yet 
'*no  man  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk"  (Plato,  Symp.  p.  220). 
He  was  ascetic,  inviting  hardships  and  careless  of  pain, 
like  the  Coenobites  of  the  desert  or  the  founden  of 
mediaeval  fraternities.  He  declined  the  invitations  of 
princes  and  potentates  because  he  could  not  return  their 
favors.  He  refused  to  take  money  for  his  instructions, 
devounced  the  Sophists  for  their  mercenary  practice, 
and  sent  back  to  Aristippus  the  gains  which  he  desired 
to  share  with  him.  He  condemned  existing  usages, 
procedures,  and  theories;  derided  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Athens;  invited  all  to  abandon  their  delusive 


and  pemidoiis  doctrines  and  reasimings;  atturiwid  kk^ 
self  specially  to  the  young  for  the  coavcfBioa  of  tht 
rising  generation ;  yet  was  himself  obeervant  of  catab- 
lished  customs  and  prescription  ia  leUgioo,  in  lav,  ia 
political  and  social  conduct. 

A  character  like  this  could  hardly  reeeive  doe  apfvc- 
ciation  in  the  lively  and  captious  oommomty  ia  wkkk 
he  lived  and  moved  without  resting,  and  which  he  lor- 
menlSed  through  all  ranks  without  oeasiiig.  How  d^ 
ficult  the  appreciation  must  have  been  may  be  esti- 
mated firom  the  diverse  portraits  drawn  by  his  firi^ada 
and  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  witboot  either  ackjer- 
ing  a  fair  picture.  Socrates  might  win  the  ttlmsiOiS 
of  many  by  his  brilliant  display  of  dialectical  infesoi- 
ty  and  intellectual  power;  he  might  attcact  ambitieua 
politicians  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  his  auts;  brt  he 
could  secure  the  devotion  only  of  the  few  who  cae^i 
glimpses  of  his  purpose  and  desired  to  share  his  aiiaa 
To  the  populace  and  to  the  upper  multitiade  he  sait 
have  seemed  a  strange  and  unwekxHoe  pheDoaaeaoa 
He  must  have  gone  about  multiplying  dJHlike*.  noniDg 
enmities  and  antagonisms,  and  storini^  up  wnth  agtoDSi 
the  day  of  wrath.  In  the  Platonic  Apologjf  he  ex{iic»> 
es  greater  apprehensinn  of  chronic  misoonoepcioD  aad 
calumny  and  odium  than  of  the  immediate  apisal 
charge.  This  is  consonant  with  probability.  The  £•- 
tinct  reference  to  Aristophanes  is  a  Platonic  device, 
and  excites  a  suspicion  that  there  is  aa  little  authcatie 
and  unoolored  fact  as  in  the  Latin  Pcmeggfriea^  er  ihc 
Dingene*  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Full  acquiescence  may  be  accorded  to  Grate's  reaiark 
that  the  indictment  and  coudemnatim)  iA  Socraua  si^ 
less  surprising  than  his  long  escape  from  pmarfntlnr 
For  twenty  or  thirty  yean  he  had  been  saffefedjWiib- 
out  molestation,  to  infest  the  streets  of  Athens,  to  ogb- 
sort  with  oligarchs  and  tyrants,  to  (Hneach  novel  <kM> 
trines  to  idlers,  to  interrupt  and  deride  eveiy  one,  aad 
to  oifend  prevailing  sentiment.  The  Jews  wosU  ksvc 
stoned  such  a  prophet  without  such  patient  emlanoce. 

At  length,  in  BwC  399,  after  the  restoration  of  t>» 
democracy  and  the  re-establishmoit  of  the  eld  conati- 
tion,  Socrates  was  indicted.    His  aocnaera  had  liitfo  ob- 
vious reason  for  personal  enmity.     Meletus,  or  Mcfiiaa. 
was  a  youthful  poet,  otherwise  almost  unknown.    Abt- 
tus  was  a  wealthy  tradesman  and  active  politician,  «h- 
had  co-operated  efficiently  with  Thrasybolas  in  the  se- 
cent  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  and  whoee  son  hftd  beca 
dissuaded  from  following  his  father's  trade.    Lyons  vsa 
a  professional  rhetorician,  and  was  thus  involTed  m  the 
Socratic  censure  of  the  Sophists.     Anytns  alone  hi^ 
any  personal  grievance.     It  was  very  slight,  hot  k 
concurred  with  a  general  antipathy  to  Socralea.    TW 
charge  was  that  Socrates  neglected  his  ooaotiy's  stKia. 
introduced  new  divinities,  and  cormpted  the  llhuiiai 
youth.   These  chaiges  may  now  be  admitted  lo  be  mb- 
stantially  unjust;  but  they  were  then  veiy  idaiasUfc. 
and  gave  utterance  to  what  may  well  have  beea  tht 
common  impression  in  rq^rd  to  the  tenor  and 
of  his  disputations.    The  purity  of  the  modrea, 
and  conduct  of  Socrates  none  will  now  gainsay. 
will  now  repeat  the  fatal  accusations  with  any  thoof^kx 
that  Socrates  could  conceive  them  to  be  josst.    His  aarici 
observance  of  the  religious  rites  of  his  coontiy  is  io- 
siHted  upon  in  both  the  Apohgia  written  aAer  thr 
event.     He  will  not  be  less  reverenced  now  from  a  oc- 
viction  that  his  religious  views  inclined  v^oeiv  %o  chr 
assertion  of  monotheism  and  to  the  adoration  of  *  thr 
unknown  God."    This  would  result  in  the  ne^arina  t^ 
existing  superstitions  and  creeds,  and  would  saataia  the 
allegation  of  the  introduction  of  new  divinities..    Tk«» 
allegation  would  be  confirmed  by  his  claim  of  apecis; 
inspiration,  and  by  the  announcement  of  faia  mtsmaar 
and  divine  counsellor,  whose  essoitial  character  has  mc 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.     The  thinl  chai^  d 
corrupting  young  men  wouM  be  even  more  {Jsosi^ie 
among  the  ancient  Athenians  than  the  other  twa    Ti» 
Socratic  method  contemplated  the  compafeocy 
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fljon  of  igDonnce,  and  proceeded  by  a  perplexing  series 
of  questions  and  constrained  answers,  designed  to  re- 
move the  false  conceit  of  knowledge  in  order  to  prepare 
I  he  way  for  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of 
truth.  Most  of  the  sufferers  would  stop  with  the  neg- 
ative result,  as  Socrates  himself  appears  practically  to 
have  done.  Others,  who  did  not  understand  the  proc- 
em  and  could  not  appreciate  the  design,  would  con- 
clude that  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  So- 
cratic  elenehui  was  to  unsettle  belief  in  accredited  in- 
MitutioDs  no  less  than  in  established  convictions.  This 
a|>prehension  would  be  aggravated  by  remembering  that 
Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Cbarmides  had  been  among  his 
most  cherished  associates;  that  his  chief  disciple,  Plato, 
perhaps  not  yet  prorouicnt,  was  the  nephew  of  Cbarmi- 
des, one  of  the  Thirty,  and  had  recently  been  active  in 
aristocratical  opposition ;  that  Socrates  had  always  dis- 
approved the  existing  modes  of  appointment  to  office ; 
and  that  he  had  dbplayed  a  constant  distrust  and  dis- 
approval of  democratic  institutions — a  censure  which 
democrccies  always  jealously  and  passionately  resent. 

Socrates  was  brought  to  triaL  His  divine  monitor 
forbade  his  making  a  defence  in  the  customary  spirit* 
If  be  apoke  what  is  reported  by  Plato,  bis  Apdogy  was 
calculated  only  to  irritate  his  judges.  There  was  no 
fixed  or  systematic  law  at  Athens,  especially  in  crimi- 
nal matters.  Everv  indictment  was  a  bill  of  attainder. 
Nevertheless,  Socrates  was  condemned  by  a  majority 
of  only  five  or  six  voices  in  a  dicastery  of  more  than 
five  hundred.  Alter  the  condemnation  the  penalty  had 
to  be  determined.  Athenian  procedure  required  the  ac- 
cusers to  name  a  penalty  and  the  accused  to  offer  an 
alternative  satisfaction.  The  accusers  had  specified 
death.  The  alternative  proposed  by  Socrates  was  a 
virtual  negation  of  the  verdict  by  substituting  for  death 
public  support  in  the  Prytaneuro,  the  highest  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed ;  or,  in  deference  to  the  urgenc}* 
of  hia  friends,  a  fine  of  thirty  miuse  (about  seven  hun- 
dred dollars).  The  jury  could  choose  only  one  or  oth- 
er of  these  penalties.  Socrates  had  already  been  de- 
clared guilty.  The  sentence  could  scarcely  be  other 
than — death. 

Poiycratea  among  the  Greeks,  and  Cato  among  the 
Romans,  justified  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  Lelut 
and  Forchhammer  did  the  same  thing  forty  years  ago, 
and  Dresig  prece<led  them  by  a  century.  Grote  holds 
the  balance  even  between  the  judges  and  the  judged. 
The  judgment  of  Poiycratea  may  have  been  merely  a 
rhetorical  exercise,  an  intellectual  tour  deforce;  or  it 
may  have  been  seriotis,  and  may  have  called  out  the 
Apologia  of  Xenophon  as  a  reply.  It  was  recognised 
by  friends  and  contemporaries,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nLsed  in  antiquity,  it  has  usually  been  recognised  by 
the  modems^  that  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Soc- 
rates were  his  own  acL  He  did  not  desire  to  live.  His 
work  was  done,  his  career  was  bending  to  its  close.  He 
was  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  perpetuate  his  influence  and 
to  confirm  his  life  and  doctrine  by  his  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  touching,  more  ennobling,  or 
more  memorable  than  the  account  given  by  Plato  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  cheerful,  playful 
serenity  with  which  he  welcomed  the  hastening  term 
of  life.  The  dosing  scenes  are  among  the  noblest  ex- 
hibitions of  human,  and  almost  of  superhuman,  virtue. 
That  there  is  much  of  Plato  in  the  pathetic  story  is 
indubitable.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  details,  the 
subdued  coloring,  the  solemn  calm,  the  dramatic  pres- 
entation, are  all  Plato's;  but  the  substantial  significances 
may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  the  genuine  Socrates. 
We  shall  not  repaint  the  rose  or  reperfume  the  lily.  The 
tale  must  be  r«ul  in  the  pages  of  the  reverent  disciple 
and  consummate  artist. 

Socrates  shoold  have  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  the 
day  after  the  sentence.  But  the  sacred  embassy  had 
just  sailed  for  Delos,  and  capital  punishments  were  sus- 
pended till  its  return.  Socrates  lay  in  prison  for  a 
monthy  anffering,  perhaps,  the  indignity  of  fetters,  sur- 


rounded by  sorrowing  friends,  to  whom  he  repeated  the 
instructions  of  his  life.  Provision  was  made  for  his  es- 
cape. He  refused  such  release  because  firm  in  his  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  whether  just  or  unjust  in  their  oper- 
ation upon  him.  At  the  appointed  time,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  he  drank  the  deadly  cup  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  welcomed  death  in  the  hope,  but  without 
the  confident  expectation,  of  a  tranquil  immortality. 

The  death  of  Socrates  scattered  his  disciples :  he  nev- 
er formed  a  school.  The  dispersion  of  the  disciples 
disseminated  his  doctrine  and  method.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  philosophy  revisited  Athens.  A  long 
and  troubled  time  intervened  before  Plato  returned  to 
renew  with  caution,  and  to  remodel,  expand,  and  trans- 
figure the  speculations  of  his  master. 

The  Athenians  have  been  alleged  to  have  soon  re- 
pented of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Socrates, 
and  to  have  proeecnted  his  accusers  capitally.  There 
is  neither  valid  evidence  for  this  nor  inherent  probabil- 
ity in  it.  The  supposed  remorse  of  Elizabeth  for  the 
execution  of  Essex  is  not  more  fanciful.  There  was 
occasion  for  deep  regret ;  there  was  none  for  repentance. 
Socrates  had  left  his  judges  little  room  for  hesitation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  decided 
contrary  to  their  convictions  of  right  and  of  law.  More- 
over, the  Athenians  were  oblivious  of  past  incidents 
and  of  melancholy  events.  They  were  always  engrossed 
with  the  enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of  something 
new.  No  reaction  was  known  when  Demosthenes  and 
i£8chines  were  rival  orators,  nor,  previously,  to  Xeno- 
phon or  Plato.  A  statue  made  by  Lysippus  in  Mace- 
donian rimes  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Athens 
in  memory  of  Socrates.  This  may  be  questioned;  yet 
from  this  tribute,  or  from  the  belief  in  such  a  tribute,  the 
legend  of  the  repentance  may  have  arisen. 

II.  Philosophy, —  There  is  no  such  thing,  properly 
speaking,  as  a  Socratic  philosophy.  There  was  a  So- 
cratic  impulse,  a  Socratic  method,  a  Socratic  inquiry, 
but  no  positive  or  systematic  Socratic  speculation.  He 
planted  the  vigorous  seed;  he  did  not  cultivate  the 
plant  or  gather  the  harvest.  He  was  the  father  of  all 
wholesome  investigadon  by  indicating,  not  by  con- 
structing, the  route.  Like  Bacon,  he  was  the  herald 
of  conquest,  not  the  conqueror.  Potest  videri  ostendisse 
posteris,  non  tradidisse,  "  Still,  enough  rem  ains  to  stamp 
him  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophy  of  conceptions, 
as  the  reformer  of  method,  as  the  first  founder  of  a  sci- 
entific doctrine  of  morals.**  The  characteristic  and  es- 
sential features  of  the  philosophical  career  of  Socrates 
were  his  aim  and  method.  These  determined  all  his 
philosophical  developments,  and  were  themselves  deter- 
mined by  the  complexion  and  requirements  of  his  time. 
Pericles,  during  his  long  ascendency,  had  ^  wielded  at 
will  the  fierce  democratic,"  and  had  restrained  the  vi- 
olent, excessive  appetencies  of  a  capricious  and  domi- 
neering populace  and  of  their  ambitious  and  tmscrupu- 
lous  guides.  Yet  the  agitationa  of  demagf^ues,  the 
disappointments,  disasters,  and  sorrows  of  the  opening 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  distress  and  demor- 
alization produced  by  the  plague,  had  gravely  shaken 
his  control  in  his  latter  life.  After  his  death  the  polit- 
ical conflict  lay  between  the  wealthy  but  weak  and  su- 
perstitious Nicias  and  the  tmrbulent,  boastful,  and  rapa- 
cious Cleon.  The  voting  and  dicastic  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  gravely  debauched  and  completely  misled  by 
noisy  bawlers  and  greedy  flatterers.  The  corrosion  of 
public,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  private  morals  was 
fearfully  aggravated  by  the  destraction  of  all  political, 
jural,  ethical,  and  speculative  principles  through  the 
harangues  on  the  bema,  the  ai^uments  in  the  courts, 
the  predominance  of  rhetorical  ingenuity,  and  the  soph- 
istries of  brilliant  and  mercenary  teachers,  who  reduced 
all  troth  to  semblance,  all  discussion  to  a  conflict  of 
showy  words  and  dazzling  plausibilities.  The  Atheni- 
ans had  been  brought  to  accept  that  most  pernicious  of 
all  delusions — "  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  hot 
thinking  makes  it  so**  (see  Protag.  ap.  Aristot.  MeL  iii, 
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5 ;  PUito,  Sophist,  xlvii ;  Erasmus,  CkiL — **  Non  est  bea- 
tuA,  esse  qui  se  nesciat ;"  ^  Nil  passus  es  mali  ri  dissi- 
mulaveris*').  It  was  in  this  condition  of  the  State  and 
of  Greek  society  that  Socrates  felt  himself  urged,  as  by 
a  divine  voice,  to  interpose  fur  the  reclamation  and  re- 
generation of  his  countrymen,  and  to  appear  as  a  per- 
sistent missionary  in  the  cause  of  justice,  honesty,  and 
truth  (Plato,  Apolog,  xxii).  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  Ills  career  must  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oped. He  may  have  proceeded  at  first  in  an  intuitive, 
unconscious,  tentative  sort  of  way,  following  his  natu- 
ral impulse  to  inquiry,  to  the  pursuit  of  information,  to 
love  of  company  and  conversation,  till  his  course  shaped 
itself  out  before  him,  beset  him  as  the  special  duty  of 
his  life,  and  assumed  the  imperative  form  of  a  divine 
monition.  The  increasing  perception  of  the  decline  of 
public  and  private  faith  and  morals  would  conduce  to 
such  a  result  in  a  nature  highly  sensitive  to  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  demands.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  the  claim  of  the  Platonic  Apology  tc  be 
regarded  as  a  just  representation  of  the  actual  defence 
made  by  Socrates,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  accused  the  distinct  declaration 
that  he  had  received  his  mission  from  the  divinity,  and 
that  if  his  life  were  taken  another  divine  messenger 
might  be  sent  {Apohuj.  xviii).  This  special  and  con- 
trolling inflnence  is  familiarly  known  as  the  dmmon  of 
Socrates.  What  that  dfemon  was  is  still  under  discus- 
sion. Some  critics,  commentators,  and  historians  of 
philosophy  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  pergonal  genius, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  been  so  regardetl  by  .Sicrates.  Oth- 
ers look  upon  it  as  simply  a  divine  presstire  or  mysteri- 
ous suggestion.  Those  who  recognise  the  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  divine  call  t«)  Chri.otian  be- 
lievers cannot  utterly  reject  the  possibiliry  of  the  like 
agency  even  in  pagan  times  (Uom.  ii,  1 5).  ()rhers,  again, 
consider  the  Socratic  ^ai^oviov  to  have  been  **the  still, 
small  voice  of  conscience*'  grachially  transmuting  itself 
into  a  prepossession.  Others,  finally,  regard  the  alle- 
gation of  such  divine  guidance  or  restraint  as  halluci- 
nation, hypocrisy,  or  pretence.  Neither  pretence  nor 
hypocrisy  would  have  been  apt  to  assume  such  a  form 
in  those  sceptical  times,  and  would  be  at  variance  with 
any  plausible  or  consistent  conception  of  the  character 
of  Socrates.  Pure  hallucination  is  not  consonant  with 
the  singidar  sobriety  of  mind  and  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  other  enthusiasts.  That  this 
dfemon  was  sometimes  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  dis- 
ciples as  personal  cannot  be  denied.  As  Socrates  says 
that  every  earnest  servant  of  the  gods  may  have  a  like 
divine  illumination,  as  Plato  speaks  of  the  diemon  of  ev- 
ery man  leading  him  after  death  to  the  judgment  {Pkted. 
Ivii),  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  regarded,  at  an  early 
period,  as  a  guardian  or  attendant  angeU  This  conclu- 
sion scarcely  militates  against  the  second  supposition, 
which  will  not  appear  extravagant  or  unreasonable  to 
those  who  remember  the  numerous  echoes,  through  all 
ages  and  all  creeds,  and  from  the  most  eminent  men  in 
all  lines  of  thought,  of  the  Homeric  phrase  ivktrvtwi 
ippiai  daiftfov  {Odysi,  xix,  138).  Says  Cicero  {De  Nat, 
Deor.  ii,  66, 167),  "Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  di- 
vine afHatu  umquam  fuit.*'  The  testimonies  are  end- 
less, and  from  sources  that  would  not  be  anticipated;  but 
there  Is  no  room  to  cite  them.  Waiving,  however,  such 
transcendental  speculations,  and  admitting  that  there 
may  be  delusion  in  imagining  any  special  inspiration, 
it  will  not  do  to  resolve  the  Socratic  dtBtnomsm  into 
practical  wisdom  with  Grote,  or  into  moral  tact  with 
Ueljerweg.  These  might  be  the  results  of  the  moni- 
tions of  the  diemon,  or  independent  of  them ;  but  they 
are  wholly  distinct  from  them.  There  ts  a  curious  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  rarely  noted  because  of  infi%- 
quent  occurrence  and  less  frequently  subjected  to  crit- 
ical observation,  which  merits  grave  estimation  in  this 
connection.  A  mind  and  nature  quick,  earnest,  com- 
prehensive, and  impressible— with  unusual  faculties  of 
intuition  — fervently  occupied  with  any  serious  moral 


or  intellectaal  pursuit,  has  viaions  of  the  day  " 
have  elsewhere  their  rising,**  and  spring  ncitber  fn^a 
the  reason  nor  from  the  rolition;  hears  voices  in  the  «- 
lenoe  which  others  never  hear;  has  sudden  eoovktiaes 
which  descend  upon  him  without  logical  uidncnofvi 
or  antecedent  evidence;  has  firm  assuranoes  which  rext 
upon  inexplicable  faith ;  and  is  led  reverently  to  pn- 
sume  that  "it  is  the  Lord  which  gireth  him  ua\a' 
standing**  by  an  immediate  revelation.  Of  aacb  tun 
was  Socrates. 

In  the  assurance  of  a  heavenly  rocation,  Socnfte»  pat 
aside  all  other  thoughts,  cares,  interests,  enipkmncatft. 
aims,  and  devoted  himself  exduravely  to  the  ta^  *•( 
reforming  hb  fellow-citizena  by  disdositt]^  their  totei- 
lectual  procedure  and  by  enlightening  their  coaatmaa. 
He  pretended  to  be  seeking  everywhere  ftx  knovkde? 
to  improve  himself  and  to  acquire  fixed  kiMywkdzte. 
He  disclaimed  any  pretence  of  teaching,  for  igmwanoe 
was  his  profession  and  the  ground,  as  he  alleged.  fA  ht» 
being  declared  by  ApoUo  *'the  wisest  of  men."*  He 
spent  the  whole  day  and  every  day,  from  early  boci: 
till  set  of  sun,  amid  the  gatherings  of  men,  iDqairia^ 
into  the  opinions,  and  the  grounda  of  their  opinioos.  C'f 
persons  in  every  profession  and  of  erery  grade.  He 
was  never  tired  of  asking  questions,  and  he  did  nocbir^s 
but  ask  questions,  drawing  out  by  the  answera  obCained 
the  fallacy  and  inconsistency  of  dogmas,  and  makii^? 
every  one  confute  himself  and  apprehend  the  bajtfca^ 
ness  of  his  supposed  knowledge.  Hence  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  do  nothing  more  than  practice  iutelleetnal  ob- 
stetrics, and  to  deliver  men  of  their  own  intdiectasl 
progeny,  for  the  most  part  monstrously  deformed.  Th» 
was  the  method  of  Socrates,  and  his  method  was  kW 
whole  philosophy.  The  curtain  was  the  picture.  Tec 
this  method  was  producrive  of  nearty  all  the  philoanpbT 
that  followed,  and  was  then  the  one  thing  needful — the 
effectual  exposure  of  the  false  conceit  of  knowled^. 
*'Dum  falsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homines  ec  cele- 
brant, veras  ejusdem,  quae  esse  possint, .  . .  pcaeiereoot 
et  penlunt,  Kestabat  illud  unnm,  ut  res  de  integrotes- 
tetur,  melioribus  praesidiis'*  (Bacon,  Aor.  Ory^  MmAvm. 
com  p.  I  A  ph.  ix,  31).  To  those  who  were  sobjecud 
to  this  catechising  process  it  may  have  appeared  a 
preconcerted  scheme  for  their  confusion.  Soch  it  mar 
ultimately  have  become,  being  scarcely  dtagntsed  hr 
the  pretension  of  ignorance  and  the  solicittade  few  ^- 
lightenment.  So  the  practice  was  regarded  and  pre- 
sented by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  So  it  has  been  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  later  writers,  who  have  explaioe-l 
it  bv  the  Socratic  ironv.  Is  it  not  mtore  reaMnal>}£ 
and  more  consistent  with  every  probabiliry  to  supf^we 
that  thb  interrogatory  Inquisition  was  begun  in  aiiopk 
honesty  with  the  view  of  gaining  tnfonnatioQ,  and  that 
it  assumed  its  definite  purpose  as  a  criirrimm  faUihs^ 
only  after  those  who  were  consulted  were  fbund  to  U 
without  settled  principles  or  tenable  doctrine?  Witk 
the  prevalent  arrogance  of  knowledge  whi^  was  n» 
knowledge,  with  the  consequent  substitution  of  blact 
assurance  for  intelligent  investigation,  with  such  a  UirJ 
indifference  to  logical  proof  that  the  poaaibility  of  ei- 
ther rational  or  moral  principles  was  often  theovetieallT 
denied,  with  the  vitiation  of  all  intellectaal  procedsrv 
and  of  all  authoritative  rules  of  mond  conduct  theoce 
ensuing,  the  first  dnty  of  the  reforming  missiocarr  was 
to  discover  the  reality  and  the  bans  of  truth.  Wtat 
is  truth?  was  the  great  question.  Wliat  is  true?  wm 
the  quesdon  that  Socrates  propounded.  There  vaa. 
however,  a  preliminary  task  to  be  performed  helbreaucii 
inquiries  oould  be  hopefully  prosecuted.  It  was  neres- 
sary  to  purge  the  minds  of  the  inquirers,  to  discioee  the 
nature  and  the  sources  of  uncertainty,  to  reveal  the  hoi- 
lowness  and  fallacy  of  current  maxims,  pMtulateii..  de- 
ductions, and  argumentations,  to  expose  the  arahigwtv 
and  deception  of  popular  phrases  and  received 
and  to  establish  the  elementary  principles  of  valid 
soning:  ^loXfirnr^  yap  itrx^  ovxw  ror  i^r  (AriA*^ 
Afetaph,  xiii,  4).    Socrates  never  got  beymid  the  pre- 
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liminary  task.  His  whole  life  was  engrossed  with  it. 
He  only  laid  the  foundations  and  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  dialectical  science. 

Socfates  thought — at  first,  perhaps,  only  instinctively 
felt  or  ascertained  by  experience — that  any  hope  of 
moral  reform  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  in- 
tellectual reform.    Ue  examined  himself,  he  examined 
others,  and  discerned  that  received  doctrine  was  noth- 
ing better  than  ingenious  fantasy  or  uuauthenticated 
(•pinion.     The  first  effort,  then,  was  to  remove  delusion, 
prejudice,  presumption, and  what  Grote  calls  "the  con- 
ceit of  knowledge.^*    The  humble  confession  of  igno- 
rance was  the  indispensable  preparation  for  a  candid 
aiid  hopeful  search  for  truth.     Grote  has  acutely  and 
ingeniously  compared  the  procedure  of  Socrates  with 
that  of  Bacon.     It  may  be  as  justly  compared  to  that 
uf  Descartes.    Hence  the  Delphic  Nosce  teipsum  became 
t  he  point  of  departure  (Aristot.  Fragm,  4),  and  both  in 
his  own  case  and  in  the  case  of  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed his  effort  was  to  unveil  ignorance  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge.     This  was  his  special  function 
with  all  who  approached  him — friends  and  opponents, 
young  and  old,  notable  and  simple;  for  school  and  schol- 
ars he  had  none.     This  was  his  unpaid  office,  for  which 
he  would  take  no  pay.     Why  should  he  take  pay  when 
he  disclaimed  teaching  or  having  anything  to  teach? 
Why  should  he  seek  gain  when  the  teaching  for  gain 
and  the  pursuit  of  gain  had  engendered  the  mental  and 
moral  diseases  which  he  attempted  to  cure?     In  ac- 
cordance with  his  function,  he  required  those  whom  he 
catechised  to  examine  the  precise  import  of  their  terms 
and  propositions.     By  a  succession  of  adroit  cavils  he 
cf»ropelled  them  to  apprehend  the  absence  of  precision 
and  consistency  in  the  vague  phraseology  which  they 
emplcnred  and  the  hazy  meaning  which  they  attached  to 
t iieir  statements.  It  was  purely  an  inquisitive  or  investi- 
gative process — an  examination  of  mind  and  conscience, 
confined  to  negative  resultK,  the  recognition  and  admis- 
sion of  ignorance,  or  of  false  knowledge,  which  was 
worse  than  ignorance.    These  negative  results  involved 
living  germs  of  positive  and  active  growth.    Much, 
too,  was  learned  by  the  way.    The  investigation  of 
duplicities  of  expression  and  of  the  derivative  fallacies 
and  discords  compelled  attention  to  the  meaning  and 
to  the  strict  uee  of  language.     It  compelled  the  habit 
of  strict  definition  and  regard  to  the  comprehension  of 
terms  and  the  limitation  of  conceptions.     It  compelled 
also  habitual  observation  and  observance  of  the  just 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  thus  intniduced  dialectics. 
The  purpose  and  results  of  the  method  of  Socrates  may 
be  fitly  compared  with  the  tenor  of  John  Lncke*s  Ea$ay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  which  is  occupied  with 
the  legitimate  import  of  words  and  the  cautions  need- 
ful in  their  employment,     Aristotle  says  (Metaph.  xiii, 
4)  that  Socrates  deserves  the  credit  of  two  inventions 
— the  definition  of  general  terms  and  the  introduction 
of  inductive  (or  anagogical)  reasoning.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  induce  men  to  look  into  their  own  minds,  to 
dissect  their  own  thoughts,  to  test  their  own  language, 
that  they  might  detect  their  own  meaning,  or  want  of 
meaning,  and  thus  arrive  at  actual  knowledge,  or  at  the 
conditions  precedent  to  any  valid  knowledge.    This  les- 
son once  taught  was  taught  forever.    The  character  of 
the  day,  the  character  of  the  habits,  doctrines,  specula- 
tions of  the  day,  no  less  than  his  own  temperament  and 
l^radual  self- development,  inevitably  led  Socrates  to 
adopt  this  procedure.     It  was  not  deliberately  chosen ; 
it  was  forced  upon  him.     Some  influence  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  outdoor  life  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
their  addiction  to  free  converse,  inquiry,  and  disputa- 
tion.   The  prooesa,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  adapted  to 
instruction,  but  to  compulsory  introspection.    In  the 
exerrise  <k  his  peculiar  vocation,  Socrates  famished 
continual  iUostrations  of  ingenious  cross-examination 
to  those  who  sought  dexterity  in  eristic  arts.     He  irri- 
tated many,  and  among  them  persons  of  note,  whose  ig- 
norance and  sophistries  were  skilfully  exposed  by  him; 


but  in  others — sages,  anxious  for  knowledge,  for  im- 
provement, for  intellectual  and  moral  growth— he  kin- 
dled a  zeal,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  affectionate  admira- 
tion which  no  other  education  has  ever  equalled  (Plato, 
Syntp,  p.  219).  It  must  be  manifest  how  effectual  this 
continual  introspection,  this  constant  testing  of  terms 
and  torturing  of  significances,  this  inspection  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  thoughts,  roust  have  been  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  healthy  inquiry  and  in  stimulating 
wholesome  investigation.  Socrates  thus  inaugurated 
genuine  philosophy,  or  the  earnest  search  fi>r  truth  sim- 
ply as  truth;  and  communicated  the  impulse  whence 
all  real  Hellenic  philosophy  proceeded. 

The  primary  and  abiding  purpose  of  Socrates  lo  pro- 
mote moral  regeneration  through  iutellectual  reform  in- 
clined his  thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  ethical  specu- 
lation. He  was  duisatisfied  with  the  development  of  the 
physical  theories  of  Anaxagoras,  which  he  studied  in 
early  life;  but  he  was  diiisatlsfied  on  grounds  whose  in- 
validity Bayle  has  pointed  out  (^Hist,  Crif,  Did,  "Anax- 
agoras,*" note  R).  He  rejected  physical  inquiries  entire- 
ly, deeming  them  beyond  human  apprehension  and  hu- 
man application :  "  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos."  Grote 
thinks  that  he  excluded  physics  only  provisionally,  and 
that  he  contemplated  such  studies  as  an  ultimate  por- 
tion of  his  scheme.  But  he  had  iv>  system,  and  could 
have  no  system;  and  Grote  is  directly  contradicted  by 
Aristotle  (Metaph.  i,  6 ;  xiii,  4).  Ethics,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  was  the  special  and  peculiar  domain 
of  Socrates.  He  deserves  Grote's  designation  as  ^*  the 
first  of  ethical  philosophers."  This  commendation  had 
been  anticipated  by  Augustine  (De  Civ,  Dei,  viii,  8)  : 
"Socrates  primus  universam  philosophiam  ad  oorrigen- 
dos  componendosque  mores  fiexisse  memoratur."  Hence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  dwell  with  men  (Cicero,  Tusc  Disp.  v, 
4).  But  there  was  no  systematic  doctrine ;  there  were 
principles  and  tendencies  which  might  be  developed 
into  a  system,  or  into  several  systems,  but  they  were  not 
adapted  by  him  for  the  places  which  they  might  occupy 
in  such  systems.  They  were  undeveloped  and  discon- 
nected; not  inharmonious,  but  uuharmonized;  requiring 
explanation  and  discussion  to  be  understood  in  their  true 
bearing.  Thus  he  holds  that  all  virtue  is  knowledge, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  instruction — a  doctrine  accept- 
ed and  partially  developed  by  Plato,  and  corrected  by 
Aristotle.  His  test  of  good  is  practical  utility — a  narrow 
and  dangerous  principle,  which  he  was  far  from  acting 
on  himself.  In  government  he  advocated  the  rule  of 
the  best  and  most  instructed — an  optimist  delusion — 
without  showing,  or  being  able  to  show,  how  the  best 
and  most  competent  were  to  be  discovered,  or  to  secure 
obedience.  He  censured  democratic  elections  and  ap- 
pointments by  lot;  and,  with  good  reason,  condemned 
the  contemporaneous  practices  in  his  own  State.  How- 
ever wise  in  purpose,  Socrates  was  a  dreamer  in  practi- 
cal affairs,  despite  Xenophon*s  admiration  of  his  sagacity 
in  counseL  In  that  higher  department  of  ethics  which 
consists  of  theology  he  manifested  an  inclination  to- 
wards roonoiheiiNfn,  though  maintaining  the  formal  ob- 
servance of  the  religious  ceremonial  and  worship  of  bis 
country.  Like  the  best  of  the  ancients,  he  had  not  at- 1 
tained  to  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  \ 
It  was  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  probability,  not  an  assured  be- 
lief. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  everything 
we  seem  to  know  of  Socrates,  of  his  tenets,  and  of  bis  in- 
structions is  seen  through  stained  glasses,  and  glasses 
of  a  wonderfully  magnifying  and  distorting  power.  We 
cannot  safely  trust  either  Xenophon  or  Plato,  and  there 
is  none  other  whom  we  can  trust  except  Aristotle ;  and 
his  indications  are  loose  and  rare.  The  number  of  coin- 
cidences between  the  alleged  Socratic  utterances  and 
the  precepts  of  Scripture,  under  both  the  first  and  the 
second  oovenan t,  are  singularly  noteworthy.  These  pre- 
cepts may  or  may  not  be  the  real  expressions  of  Socra- 
tes; they  may  be  eagerly  accepted  as  such,  but  some 
doubt  must  always  remain.    After  all  uncertainties  are 
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entertained,  and  all  reasonable  deductions  made,  there 
can  be  no  reluctance  to  reverence  Socrates  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable,  best,  and  wisest  of  men :  "  Bonum  ri- 
rum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter.**  Erasmus  de- 
clared that  he  was  often  tempted  to  exclaim,  ^  Saiicte 
Socrate,  ora  pro  nobis!"  and  his  impulse  may  excite 
sympathetic  appreciation  in  others.  The  highest  at- 
testation of  the  moral  excellence,  the  sublime  purpoee, 
and  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Socrates  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  beautiful  biographical  nodces  of  his  loving 
disciples  Xenophon  and  Plato,  which  have  the  taint  of 
fiction  on  them,  but  in  the  reputation  which  he  left  per- 
manently behind ;  in  the  universal  reverence  early  and 
always  accorded  to  his  name ;  in  the  volume  of  philoso- 
phy which  traced  its  descent  from  him;  and  in  the 
broader,  loftier,  healthier,  soberer  spirit  which  animated 
all  subsequent  speculation. 

in.  Influence  of  Socrate9.-^The  unquestioned  infla- 
ence  of  Socrates  was  not  revealed  by  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  political  or  private  morals  of  the 
contemporary  and  succeeding  generations,  but  in  the 
changed  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the 
higher  natures  of  the  following  times,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly in  the  enlargement  and  more  sedate  and  rational  de- 
velopment of  philosophy.  Xenophon  and  Plato,  Euclid 
and  Phtedo,  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus,  were  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  and  from  them  proceeded  all  the 
great  sects  of  the  Greek  philoeophers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Epicurus — and  the  morals  of  Epicurus  ac<»rded 
with  Socratic  purity.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  from 
this  Hellenic  philosophy  issued  all  Roman,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  valuable  in  me<li»val  or  modem  philosophy, 
so  far  as  these  have  been  independent  of  revelation. 
No  such  extensive  and  enduring  influence  has  ever 
been,  or  can  ever  again  be,  exercised  upon  the  world  by 
any  other  uninspired  teacher.  No  such  unending  in- 
fluence could  have  been  exercised  by  any  system  or  by 
any  founder  of  a  system. 

IV.  Literature, — Dresig,  De  SocrcUe  juste  DcAimato 
(Lips.  1782) ;  Fr^ret,  Observatioru  sur  les  Causes  et  tur 
quelques  CirconsUmoee  de  la  CondanmaHon  de  Socrate 
(1786 ;  Paris,  1809) ;  Wiggers,  Sokrates,  ale  Mensck,  BUr- 
ger  u.  Phihtoph  (Rost.  1807) ;  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  den 
Werth  dee  Sokratee,  etc  (Berlin,  1815) ;  Meiners,  Ueber 
den  Geniut  dee  Sokratee  ;  Brandis,  Ueber  <He  GrundHnien 
der  Lehre  dee  Sokratee  (Rhein.  Mus.  1817);  L^lat,  Le 
Dhrum  de  Socrate  (Paris,  1836);  Baur,  Sokratee  und 
ChriHuey  in  the  Tub.  Zeitechrift,  1887 ;  Forchhammer, 
Die  A  thener  und  Sokratee,  etc.  (Berlin,  1837) ;  Van  Lim- 
burg  Brower,  Apologia  contra  MelUi  Redivivi  Calumttutm 
(Groningen,  1838) ;  Grote,  Hietorg  of  Greece,  ch.  Ixviii; 
Hanne,  Sokratee  ale  Gemue  der  Humamtdt  (Brunsw. 
1841) ;  Brikler,  Sokratee  und  eein  Zeitalter  (Ellw.  1848) ; 
Humdall,  De  PhUoeopkia  Morali  Socratie  (Heidelb. 
1853);  Lasaulx,  Dee  Sokratee  Leben,  Lehre  und  Tod 
(Munich,  1869) ;  Yolquardsen,  Dae  Damonium  dee  SO" 
kraiee  (Kiel,  1862);  HUgle,  Dae  Datnomum  dee  So- 
kratee (Berne,  1864) ;  Zeller,  Socrates  and  the  SocraHc 
School  (Lond.  1868) ;  Alberti,  Sokratee  (Getting.  1869) ; 
Nietzsche,  Sokraies,  etc.  (Basel,  1871);  Labriola,  La 
Dottrina  di  Socrate  (Naples,  187 1).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Socrates,  Schoi^sticus,  an  ecclesiastical  histori- 
an, was  bom  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the 
5th  century.  He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  under 
Ammonius  and  Helladius,  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  profession  of  advocate  or  scholaHic.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  abandoned  this  profession  in 
order  wholly  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  under- 
took to  write  the  history  of  the  Church,  beginning  at 
809,  where  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  it  down  to 
440,  in  seven  books.  He  is  generally  considered  the 
most  exact  and  judicious  of  the  three  continuators  of 
the  histor}'  of  Eusebius,  being  less  florid  in  his  style 
and  more  careful  in  his  statements  thui  Sozomen,  and 
less  credulous  than  Theodoret.  *<His  impartiality  is 
so   strikingly   displayed,"  says  Waddington,  "as   to 


make  his  orthodoxy  questionable  to  BarDorai,  tbe 
brated  Roman  Catholic  historian ;  but  Vaifina,  in  be 
life,  has  shown  that  there  is  do  reasoo  for  audi  ma^ 
cion.  He  is  generally  snapected  of  being  a  Kovatiaa. 
though  he  shows  but  litUe  knowledge  upon  tbe  subject, 
and  confounds  Novatian,  a  priest  at  Rofne,  wkb  Nova- 
tus  of  Africa."  His  bbtory  baa  been  afandged  by 
Epiphanius,  the  scholastic,  in  bis  Histeria  Treparnta, 
and  was  published  for  tbe  first  time  as  a  oootiiraack^ 
of  Eusebius  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paria,  1544,  A*lh 
There  was  an  edition  with  notes,  publiahed  by  Beadias 
(Lond.  1720, 8  vols.  foL),  and  an  Eiigltsb  editim  (Cai> 
bridge,  1683,  foL).  There  is  a  good  Fieneb  tnaslaii>:« 
of  it  by  the  president  Cousin.  See  SmiUi,  DieL  efHu 
and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Socratitee,  a  local  name  for  tbe  Gnostics,  vbidi  is 
to  be  found  under  the  number  26  in  Sc  Jobo  DaaiS' 
cene's  treatise  On  Heresiee, 

Sodalities  (Lat.  for  eocieties\  a  tenn  applied  to 
certain  associations  in  the  Roman  Catbdic  Cbwciu 
These  are  composed  of  laymen^  and  are  iustatiiceii  ix 
the  encouragement  of  devotion,  or  for  promoung  cer- 
tain works  of  piety,  religion,  and  cbarity,  under  socie 
rules  or  regulations,  though  without  being  tied  to  ibee 
so  far  as  that  the  breach  or  neglect  of  them  would  be 
sinful.  An  example  is  afibrded  by  the  Sodalaty  of  tbe 
Living  Rosary.  Fifteen  perstms  form  a  oompaBy  or  cir- 
cle, each  taking  by  lot  one  of  the  fifteen  *^  If  ystafka  of 
tbe  Rosary**  and  reciting  its  decade  (  =  ten  Hail-HafTM, 
with  a  Lord's  Prayer  before  it,  and  a  Gloria  Patri)  every 
day.  A  number  of  circles,  united  under  a  deisymaa  as 
director,  constitute  a  sodality. 

Soder.    See  Sou>bi{. 

So'di  (Heb.  Sodi',  '^nio,  intimate;  Sept.  r«^/),fi. 
ther  of  the  Zebulunite  spy  Gaddiel  at  the  Exode  (Kllffi^. 
xiii,  10).     B.C.  ante  1657. 

Sod'om  (Heb.  Sedom',  &^.  meaning  onoertBa 
[see  below];  Sept.  and  Kew  Testl  {ra^  £o£o|ia; 
phus,  "SSBofia,  J  a^  i,  9, 1 ;  Yulg.  Sadmma),  an 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where  liOt  aetited  after  kts 
separation  from  Abraham  (Gen.  xiit,  12;  sir,  12:  xix. 
1).  It  had  its  own  chief  or  "king,"  me  bad  tbe  ocbrr 
four  cities  of  tbe  plain  (xiv,  %  8, 10),  and  waa  aloag  wida 
them,  Zoar  only  excepted,  destroyed  by  fire  frouD  beavva 
on  account  of  the  gross  wickedness  of  tbe  inbabitaatB; 
the  memory  of  which  event  has  been  perpetuated  ia  a 
name  of  infamy  to  all  generations  (cb.  xix)L  ^In  the 
following  account  of  this  remarkable  place  we  ftvdy 
avail  ourselves  of  the  discussions  found  in  the  dictke- 
aries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.)    See  SoEkOMinsu  Ska. 

1.  The  JVcim«.— The  word  SedSm  baa  been  inVegpuBcA 
to  mean  **  burning"  (Geaeniua,  Tkeeavr,  p.  9S9ia>,  takia^ 
DnO  =  n^nd,  and  that  as = n&TD.     This  is  paeObk, 

•  •  •  •  • 

though  not  at  all  certain,  since  Geaeniua  binnelf  ke»- 
itates  between  that  interpretation  and  one  wbicb  ideo- 
tifles  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word  meaning  ''vine* 
yard,**  and  Furst  {Handvb,  ii,  72),  with  neaily  eqesl 
plausibility,  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  meoang 
to  endoee  or  fortify  (110,  as  tbe  base  also  of  SmiSm  \, 
a  view  in  which  Mtthlan  o(»ncidea.  Simoets.  agaia 
{Onomasf,  p.  868),  renders  it  **  abundance  ctf  dew  or  wa- 
ter,** Hiller  (tUd p.  176),  "fruitful  land,** and  Cbjtm^ 
"  mystery.**  In  fact,  like  OMSt  archaic  namea,  it  msy, 
by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almoat  anrtfaiaj. 
Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pat,  p.  289)  notices  tbe  first  of  tkew 
interpretations,  and,  comparing  it  with  tbe  **  Pblegnaaa 
fields*'  in  the  Ctuipagna  at  Rome,  says  tbat  **  tbe  aan^  if 
not  derived  from  Uie  subsequent  catastrophe,  abews  tbA 
the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed  over  tbe  dooawd 
valley.*'  Apparent  "^  marks  of  fire**  tbeie  are  ail  or^r 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tber  bav«  beeti 
regarded  by  many  trayellerB  as  tokena  of  confl^iatM 
and  volcanic  action,  and  in  tbe  same  naaacr  it  is  ^n 
possible  that  they  originated  the  name  Sad^  fior  ibcy 
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andoabtedly  aboimded  on  the  shoreB  of  the  lake  long 
before  even  Sodom  was  founded. 

II.  iiutorieal  Notices, ^-Sodom  is  commonly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Ad- 
mah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xi?)  with 
Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief  town  in 
the  seiclenient.  Its  king  takes  the  lead,  and  the  city  is 
always  named  first  in  the  list,  and  appears  to  be  the 
most  important.  The  four  are  first  named  in  the  eth- 
nokigical  records  of  Gen.  x,  19  as  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naan ites:  "The  border  of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon 
towards  Gerar  unto  Azzah,  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah 
and  Admah  and  Tsebolm  unto  Lasha."  The  meaning 
of  thia  appears  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaxa,  the  south- 
eastern at  Lasba. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii, 
10-13)  gives  us  more  definite  information  as  to  the  city. 
Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  together  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as  auy  spectator  from  that  spot 
may  still  do,  a  survey  of  the  land  around  and  below 
them.  Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet, 
lay  the  **  circle  C^M)  of  Jordan,"  L  e.  the  gh&r.  It  was 
in  all  its  verdant  glory — that  glory  of  which  the  traces 
are  Rtill  to  be  seen,  and  which  is  so  strangely  and  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  a  spectator  from  any  of  the  heights 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel— watered  in  the  northern 
portion  by  the  copious  supplies  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the 
Ain  S<iltan,  the  Ain  Ddk,  and  the  other  springs  which 
gush  out  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  and  in  the 
southern  part  by  Wady  Tufileh,  and  the  abundant  brooks 
of  the  Ghor  es>Safieh.  These  abundant  waters  even  now 
support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lost  in  the 
light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the  time  when 
Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were  husbanded  and 
directed  by  irrigation,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  until 
the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis — "  a  garden  of  Je- 
hovah** (ver.  10).  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  four 
citiea  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  appear 
to  have  been  situated.  To  these  cities  Lot  descended, 
and  retaining  his  nomad  habits  among  the  more  civil- 
ized manners  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement,  **  pitched  his 
tent"  by  (19,  at,  not  "  towards")  the  chief  of  the  four. 
At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  been  living  within 
the  walls  of  Sodom.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  bow  ab- 
solutely the  cities  are  identified  with  the  district.  In 
the  subeequent  account  of  their  destruction  (ch.  xix), 
the  topographical  terms  are  employed  with  all  the  pre- 
cision which  is  characteristic  of  such  eariy  tiroes.  "The 
Ciccdr^  (q.  v.),  the  "land  of  the  Ciccdr,"  «  Ciccdr  of 
Jordan,"  recars  again  and  again  both  in  ch.  xiii  and  xix, 
and  "  Uie  cities  of  the  Ciocdr'*  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.    See  Jobdan. 

The  remaining  passages  of  Scripture  respecting  Sod- 
om relate  merely  to  the  event  of  its  destruction  (Gen. 
xix),  and  to  its  perpetual  desolation :  "  Brimstone,  and 
salt,  and  burning  .  .  .  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  gfoweth  therein"  (Deut  xxix,  22);  "  Never  to  be 
inhabited,  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ; 
where  neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepherd 
make  fold"  (Isa.  xiii,  19) ;  "  No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xlix,  18 ;  I,  40) ;  "A 
fhiitfnl  land  turned  into  saltness"  (Psa.  evii,  34) ;  "  Over- 
thrown and  bunied"  (Amos  iv,  11) ;  "The  breeding  of 
nettles  and  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation"  (Zeph. 
ii,  9) ;  "A  waste  land  that  smoketh,  and  plants  bearing 
fruit  which  never  oometh  to  ripeness"  (Wisd.  ix,  7); 
**  Land  Iving  in  clods  of  pitch  and  heaps  of  ashes"  (2 
EsdT.  ii,  9) ;  <«  The  ciries  turned  into  ashes"  (2  Pet.  U,  6), 
where  their  destruction  by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the 
deluge.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  aa  a  warning  in  these  and  other  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testa.  By  Peter  and  Jude  it  is  made 
^  an  erowmplft  to  thoae  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 


and  to  those  "  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6;  Jude  4-7).  Our  Lord  him- 
self, when  describing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will 
befall  those  that  reject  his  disciples,  says  that  "it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  (Mark  vi,  11;  comp. 
Matt.  X,  15). 

In  agreement  with  the  above  Scripture  accounts  is 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  8,  4).  After  de- 
scribing the  lake,  he  proceeds:  "Adjoining  it  is  Sodo- 
mitis,  once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and 
in  cities,  but  now  entirely  burned  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
divine  fire  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be  seen 
there,  and,  moreover,  the  ashes  reappear  even  in  the 
fruit."  Josephus  regarded  this  passage  as  his  main 
statement  of  the  event  (see  Ani,  i,  11, 4).  In  another 
passage  (  War,  v,  18,  6)  he  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  contrasting  it,  like  Peter,  with  a 
destruction  by  water.  By  comparing  these  passages 
with  A  nt.  i,  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale 
of  Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
district  ailjoining  Sodom.  Similar  are  the  accounts  of 
heathen  writen,  as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however 
vague  their  statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief 
that  the  remains  of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen. 
These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  De  Saulcy  {Narr, 
i,  448).  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  account  of  the 
Koran  (xi,  84) :  "  We  turned  those  cities  upside  down, 
and  we  rained  upon  them  stcHies  of  bak^a  clay." 

The  name  of  the  bishop  of  Sodc  ^,  "  Severus  Sodo- 
morum,"  appears  among  the  Arabian  prelates  who  signed 
the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice.  Reland  remon- 
strates against  the  idea  of  the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being 
intended,  and  suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzuma- 
on  or  Zoraima,  a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra 
{PaloMt.  p.  1020).  This  De  Saulcy  {Narr,  i,  4o4)  re- 
fuses to  admit  He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many 
sees  still  bear  the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished, 
and  exist  only  in  name  and  memory',  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of  M. 
Lenormant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  point. 

III.  Physical  Means  of  the  Catasiropke  to  the  City. — 
The  destruction  of  S<idom  claims  attention  from  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  it  is  introduced  (Gea.  xviii,  20-22) ; 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed — 
the  intercession  of  Abraham,  the  preservation  of  Lot, 
and  the  judgment  which  overtook  his  lingering  wife 
(ver.  25-33 ;  xix) ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  the  overthrow  was  effected. 
Most  <^  these  particulars  are  easily  understood ;  but  the 
last  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and  may  therefore 
require  a  larger  measure  of  attention.  The  circum- 
stances are  these.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  Sodom  lay,  was  very  fertile, 
and  ever}'where  well  watered — "  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord ;"  and  these  circumstances  induced  Lot  to  fix  his 
abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
habitants (xiii,  10, 11).  Next  it  appears  that  this  vale 
was  full  of  "slime-pits."  This  means  sources  of  bitu- 
men, for  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applied 
to  the  cement  used  by  the  builders  of  Babylon,  and 
we  kqjow  that  this  was  bitumen  or  asphaltum  (xiv,  10; 
comp.  xi,  8).  These  pits  appear  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  from  them  doubt- 
less that  the  whole  vallev  derived  its  name  of  Siddim 
(D"i*l!S).  At  length,  when  the  day  of  destruction  ar- 
rived, "  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomor- 
rah fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and 
he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground"  (xix,  24,  25).  In  the  escape  from  this 
overthrow,  the  wife  of  Lot  "  looked  back,  and  became  a 
pillar  of  salt"  (ver.  26).  When  Abraham,  eariy  that 
same  moming,  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  distant 
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ctrop,  ^'looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  to- 
wards all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and  lo,  the 
smoke  uf  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace" (ver.  27).  These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case. 
The  fuUowiug  are  the  naturalistic  explanations  that 
hare  been  attempted  of  the  phenomena: 

1.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  vale  of  Std- 
dim  occupied  the  basin  uf  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  catastrophe  (see  Milman,  Hiat,  of  the  Jetet, 
i,  15  sq.).  It  has  now,  however,  been  established  that 
a  lake  to  receive  the  Jordan  and  other  waters  must  have 
iXX!Upied  this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sod- 
om, as  all  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  r^ion  go 
to  shuw  that  its  present  configuration  is  in  its  main  feat^ 
ures  coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period  (Dr.  Buist,  in  Trans, 
of  Bombay  Geogr,  Soc  xii,  p.  xvi).     See  Dbad  Si£A. 

2.  But  although  a  lake  must  then  have  existed  to  re- 
ceive the  Jordan  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which 
could  not  have  passed  more  southward,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  which  must  even,  as  is  now  proved, 
have  received  the  waters  of  the  south  also,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  that  the 
Dead  Sea  anciently  covered  a  much  less  extent  of  sur- 
face than  at  present.  The  cities  which  were  destroyed 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  as  it 
then  existed,  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  Sod- 
om (Gen.  xix,'20).  This  view  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral incidental  circumstances.  Th us  the  abundant  water 
supply  (as  above  noticed)  still  exists  at  both  ends  of 
the  lake.  **  Even  at  the  present  day,"  says  Robinson, 
*'  more  living  streams  How  into  the  Ghor,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mowitains 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine ; 
and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  bet- 
ter watered  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many 
fountains  than  any  other  district  throughout  the  whole 
country"  {BibL  Bes,  ii,  608).  The  slime-pits,  or  weUs 
of  asphaltnm,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  but  it  seems 
that  masses  of  floating  asphaltom  occur  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  seen  but 
rarely,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes,  the  asphal- 
tum  appears  to  be  gradually  consolidated  in  the  lake, 
and  not  being  able  to  flow  off,  forms  by  consequence  a 
layer  at  the  bottom,  portions  of  which  may  be  detoched 
by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
then  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  upon  the 
shore.  The  eminent  geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Kobinsou  (BiiiL  Res.  ii,  606-608),  thinks 
it  quite  probable  that  this  accumulation  may  have  taken 
place  in  remote  times  as  well  as  at  the  present  day. 
Thus  another  circumstance  of  importance  is  produced 
in  coincidence  with  the  sacred  accounts,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  prtaeiU  lake, 
suggesting  the  probability  that  the  remarkable  bay, 
or  "  back  water,"  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient  times  exist — that 
it,  in  fact,  covers  the  more  fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  and 
fhe  site  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  the  I^rd 
destroyed;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson,  "by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scooped  out  or  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow 
and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly. 
The  country  is,  as  we  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
exhibits  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  It 
would  have  been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these 
causes  to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and 
thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in  question.  But  the 
historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  implies 
also  the  agency  of  fire.  Perhaps  both  causes  were  there- 
fore at  work,  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  accompanying  electric  discharges 
usually  cause  lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  rulL 


In  this  way  we  have  all  the  pbenomeiui  winch  fie 
most  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  recotds  caa 
demand."  The  same  writer,  with  the  geological  saae- 
tion  given  above,  repeate  the  conjecture  of  Le  C3err  aad 
others  that  the  bitumen  had  become  aocumulated  avuHod 
the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed  atxata,  apRadisi; 
for  some  distance  upon  the  plain;  that  possibly  ihcac 
strata  in  some  parts  extended  under  the  aoU,  and  migte 
thus  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  citiea;  **ll^  iadeed, 
we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  sack  a 
heap  of  combustible  materials,  ttamugh  rolcanic  actios 
or  lightning  fnm  heaven,  would  cause  a  oooflagrsiiMi 
sufficient  not  only  to  ingulf  the  dtiea,  but  also  to  d&> 
stroy  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  *  the  amvke  of  the 
country  would  go  np  as  the  saM>ke  of  a  fumaee,  aad  the 
sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  to  a  tmct  of  vaicn.' 
The  supposition  of  such  an  aocumulattoa  of  biiomca. 
with  our  present  knowledge,  appears  leas  exinofdioafy 
than  it  might  in  former  times  have  aeemed,  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  nature  preaenta  to  our  view 
ill  the  wonderful  lake,  or  .rather  tract,  of  fattumen  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  The  subsequent  barrenneaa  <if  ihe 
remaining  portion  of  the  plain  is  readily  aocoonced  ft< 
by  the  presence  of  the  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighborh<iod,  and  which  were  perhaps 
then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light.  Theae,  beic^ 
carried  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  voakl 
su$ce  to  take  away  its  productive  pow«^.  lu  ominec- 
tion  with  this  fact,  the  circumstance  that  the  wife  uf 
Lot  *  became  a  pillar  oitaW  is  significant  and  6u|*Kntiv€. 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  assign  to  the  faci  re- 
corded" (see  ^XtTf  Dt  Exadio  Sodomm  [^Francf.  1695],*. 
See  Lot. 

This  view  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  oties  of  the  fJasn 
has,  however,  not  passed  without  the  dissent  of  sc«k 
writers.  It  was  easy  to  explode  the  opinion  long  car- 
rent  that  when  the  five  cities  were  suJxneriTed  in  ibe 
lake  their  remains — walls,  columns,  and  capitals — mi^t 
still  be  discenied  below  the  water,  for  expk>rati«4i  has 
discovered  no  such  relics.  Kut  content  with  thia,  R^ 
land  led  the  way  in  modem  times  in  attacking  ibe 
whole  theory  in  question  of  the  meteortilogieal  ami 
geological  agencies  employed  in  the  evient  {Patmrf. 
p.  257),  and  De  Saulcy  (^Dead  S^,  i,  370,  Amer.  ed.)  and 
Stanley  (^tn.  and  PaL  p.  289)  have  fiiUowed  in  the 
same  line.     Their  argumenu  are  the  fuUowiiif: : 

(1.)  Only  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xtx  to  describs 
what  happened:  T'^n'rn,  to  throw  down,  to  desrrry 
(ver.  18,  14),  and  ?|tn,  to  overturn  (ver.  21,  25, 29 \ 
In  neither  of  these  b  the  presence  of  water — the  snb- 
mergence  of  the  cities  or  of  the  district  in  which  ther 
stood — either  mentioned  or  implied.  Thia  wonld  pfr> 
haps  be  a  valid  objection  if  the  submersion  wcr 
ganled  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction;  bat 
under  the  above  statement,  it  cornea  in  merehr 
sequence  of  that  event  (see  Keil,  CommenL,  nd  lo&),  tb« 
argument  hanlly  applies.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  </ 
the  two  terms  employed  (t^^n,  kapAdi,  to  ovennrD) 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  covert  allusion  to  the  noder- 
mining  action  of  a  subterranean  force ;  and  perhaps  in 
the  former  (r'^ndn,  hisckitkf  to  wipe  out)  there  i»  im- 
plied the  erasive  violence  of  a  rush  of  water.  Certainly 
these  terms  do  not  forbid  such  an  explanntimi  «f  the 
mode  of  destruction ;  and  in  the  confensed  inahilitr  «/ 
the  opponents  of  thb  view  to  suggest  any  other 
means,  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  this  as  the  moi 
sible  hitherto  found. 

(2.)  ^  The  geological  portion  of  the  thcoiy  does  art 
appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  <if  the  kver 
end  of  the  lake,  including  the  phdn  which  boc^len  it  «ib 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  haviog  been 
lowered  since  the  formation  of  the  vaUej,  but  of  i 
going  a  gradual  prnoeaa  of  fiUuig  np.  This 
in  factf  the  delta  of  the  very  laige,  though 
streams  which  drain  the  highlands  on  itai 
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tooth,  and  have  drained  them  ever  since  the  valley  was 
a  valley.  No  report  by  any  observer  at  all  competent 
to  read  the  geological  features  of  the  district  will  be 
found  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  that  any  dis- 
turbance has  taken  place  within  the  historical  period, 
or  that  anything  occurred  there  since  the  country  as- 
sumed its  present  general  conformation  beyond  the 
quiet,  gradual  change  due  to  the  regular  operation  of 
the  ordinary  agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  tilling  up 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with  the  wasliings 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  highlands  on  all 
sides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks  of  fire,  so 
often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy 
means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory,  and  due  to  ordinary, 
natural  causes.**  On  the  contrary,  we  have  adduced 
above  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  the  opinion  of 
cnropetent  scientists  to  sustain  the  convulsive  character 
of  the  region  in  modem  times.  Until  counter-evidence 
shall  have  been  brought  forward  of  a  more  decided 
character  than  merely  round  assertions  and  general  in- 
ferences, we  may  rest  the  case  upon  these  grounds. 
Prof.  .Hitchcock  shows  (BiUiotheca  Sacra,  Jul}*,  1867, 
p.  469  sq.)  that  the  present  geological  features  of  the 
region  confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  where  Sodom  stood. 

(^3.)  **  The  *  plain  of  the  Jordan,*  in  which  the  cities 
stood  (as  has  been  stated),  can  hardly  have  been  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake."  This  position  of  Sodom  favors, 
indeed,  the  foregoing  theory,  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  mechanical 
agencies  employed,  whether  volcanic,  meteorological,  or 
fluvial.  As,  however,  the  two  questions  have  been  in- 
volved in  each  other,  we  will  proceed  to  consider, 

IV.  The  Location  of  the  City. — Until  a  verj'  recent 
period  it  has  universally  been  held  that  the  cities  of  the 
'plain  were  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Josephus,  although  he  speaks  indefinitely  about  the  po- 
sition of  Sodom,  expressly  fixes  Zoar  (i4  n/.  i,  11;  War^ 
iv,  8)  in  Arabia,  under  which  name  he  was  in  this  case 
referring  to  the  south-east  end  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  and  to 
the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Onomast, 
8.  V.)  and  of  Jerome  {£p.  cviii,  1 1 ;  Comment,  in  Esa.  xv, 
5).  This  view  seems  to  have  been  universally  held  by 
the  mediieval  historians  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  modem  tnp<^nipherB,  almost  without  exception.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  careful  of  mod- 
rni  travellers,  Dr.  Robinson,  *'  the  cities  which  were  de- 
stroyed must  have  been  situated  on  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  as  it  then  existed*'  {BibL  Ret.  ii,  188).  This 
i.-)  also  the  belief  of  De  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to 
<;omorrah ;  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  accepted.  Besides 
the  above  ai^iments  in  favor  of  the  submersion  beneath 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  a  con- 
Mderaiion  of  much  force  is  the  existence  of  similar  names 
in  that  direction.  Thus,  the  name  Utdum,  attached  to 
the  remarkable  ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south- 
weatem  comer  of  the  lake,  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Yelde,  De 
Saulcy,  etc.),  notwithstanding  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  See  Sodomitish  Sba.  The 
name  ^A  mrah,  which  is  attached  to  a  valley  among  the 
mountains  south  of  Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii,  99,  and 
map),  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of 
<H>morrha  ('Amorah).  The  name  Z)ra*rr,  and  neariy 
as  strongly  that  of  Zoffhal,  recall  Zoar.  The  frequent 
salt  piniwcles  in  the  same  vicinity  are  likewise  a  striking 
memento  of  the  saline  incrustation  which  overtook  Lot*s 
wife,  although,  from  the  miraculous  character  of  the  lat- 
ter incident,  we  are  not  inclined  to  press  this  coincidence. 
See  Lot's  Wipe, 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  explored 
the  lake  neighborhood  more  carefully  than  any  previous 
investigator,  strenuously  contends  for  the  northern  loca* 
tion  of  Sodom  with  ita  neighboring  cities,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  following  considerations: 

CI.)  When  it  is  said  that  Lot  encamped  ^at"  (not 


*<  towards")  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii,  12;  Sept  tv  So^u/iocc), 
the  statement  is  made  in  such  a  connection  with  the 
"  Ciccdr"  or  circle,  of  Jordan  as  to  imply  that  Sodom  was 
in  it.  Now  this  Ciecdr  was  in  view  from  a  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xiii,  8, 10),  whence  no 
portion  of  the  south  end  of  the  lake  can  be  discerned ; 
the  headland  of  Feshkah  shuts  out  the  view  in  that 
direction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  Ctorar,  or  circle,  of  the  Jordan  comprehended 
the  whole  crevasse  on  both  ends  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
Jour.  Sac,  Lit,  April,  1866,  p.  86  sq.),  and  in  the  above 
passages  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Zoar  itself  was  vis- 
ible from  Abraham's  encampment  at  Bethel.  Similarly, 
in  the  account  of  Abraham*s  view  of  the  plain  from  the 
place  of  his  intercession  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  16; 
xix,  27,  28),  the  cities  themselves  are  not  said  to  be  in 
sight,  but  only  glimpses  of  the  general  Ghor,  such  as  are 
still  attainable  through  the  mountain  gaps  from  the  tra- 
ditionary spot  near  Hebron  (Robinson,  £»6/.  i?e«.  ii,  189). 

(2.)  In  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv)  he  is  described  as  marching  from  Mount  Seir 
to  Hazezon-tamar  (Engedi) ;  and  it  is  said  that  after- 
wards he  met  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  confederates 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Now,  as  Mr.  I'ristram  urges, 
*^had  Sodom  and  (he  other  cities  been  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  it  was  certainly  not  after  smiting 
the  Amalekites  and  Amorites  at  Engedi  that  they  would 
have  met  the  invader,  but  long  before  he  reached  Haze- 
zon-tamar. But  when  we  place  these  cities  in  the  plain 
(circle)  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  topographical  sequence 
in  the  whole  stor}%  while  Abraham  and  his  allies  hur- 
rie<lly  pursue  the  plunderers  up  the  Ghor  without  delay 
or  impediment  until  they  overtake  them  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan*'  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  862).  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  to  proceed  directly  from  Engedi 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  owing  to  the  impassable  heights 
of  Ain  Feshkah,  whereas  the  way  is  open  along  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  southerly.  It  was  from 
Kadesb,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  that  Chedor- 
laomer passed  northerly  through  the  Negeb,  or  south  of 
Palestine,  and  then  came  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  by 
the  pass  of  Engedi,  where  he  could  have  encoimtered 
the  natives  only  from  the  southern  Ghor. 

(8.)  The  location  of  Zoar  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
Moses  beheld  it  in  his  view  from  Mount  Nebo  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  8) ;  for  only  the  western  outline  of  the  lake  can 
be  seen  from  the  most  commanding  position  among  those 
heights,  one  of  which  must  be  the  mount  in  question. 
To  this  argument  the  same  reply  may  be  made  as  in  the 
above  (No.  1),  namely,  that  Zoar  itself  is  not  said  in  this 
passage  to  be  seen,  but  only  **  the  plain,**  or  (ihor.  We 
have  bad  occasion  under  the  article  Pisoah  to  notice 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  panorama  there  disdoseil 
to  Moses — one  doubtless  of  miraculous  extent ;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  location  of  the  guilty  cities  will  be  re- 
sumed under  Zoar.  For  the  present  we  may  say  that, 
although  Tristram  has  reiterated  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  iMnd  of  Afoab  (p.  848,  Am.  eil.),  yet  it  is 
privately  understood  that  he  has  since  changed  his 
mind,  and  now  adheres  to  the  traditionary  opinion. 
Dr.  Merrill  revives  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  north- 
era  position  of  Zoar  (  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical ScKriety,  condenqed  in  the  Qjiuir,  Statemetit  of 
the  <' Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  July,  1879,  p.  144). 
See  SiDDisi. 

SODOM,  Fruit  of.  See  Applks  of  Sodom  ;  Vinx 
OF  Sodom. 

Sod'oma  (Soiofia'),  the  Greek  form  (Rom.  ix,  29) 
of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Sodom  (q.  v.). 

Sod'omite  CO^Pi  kadesh,  i.  e.  consecrated  f  Vulg. 
scortaior,  ^eminatus).  This  word  does  not  denote  an 
inhabitant  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii,  86),  nor 
one  of  their  descendants;  but  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  Test,  for  those  who  practiced  as  a  religious 
rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  the 
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inbibiunti  at  Sodnm  utd  Gomomih  han  dniTSd  thnr 
UMiag  iDfarny.  It  oecun  in  Deut.  xxiii,  17 ;  1  King* 
liv,  24;  xv,  12;  xiii,  46;  8  Kingi  xiiii,  T;  and  Job 
zsxvi,  14  (margin).  Tbe  Hebrew  word  kadah  a  laid 
to  b«  derived  from  a  root  kaddth.  wbicb  (itnnge  u  it 
may  appear)  meana  "  pure,'"  and  ihencs  "  holy."  Tbe 
words  laoer  in  Latin,  and  "devoted"  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, hare  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the  nubor- 
dinaU  Bignificatinn  a  not  ao  ab«>Iut«ly  contrary  to  the 
principal  one  an  ilia  in  the  caitof  kadith.  "Thia  dread- 
ful '  conaecration,'  or  father  desecralion,  was  spread  in 
different  formg  over  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrjgia,  Anyria, 
Babylonia.  Ashtarotli,  the  Greek  Aataite,  wu  iti  cbief 
object.''  It  ippean  also  to  hare  been  establiabed  at 
Kome,  where  ita  victima  were  called  Galli  (not  from 
GallU,  but  frotn  the  fiver  Uallus  in  Bithynia).  There 
is  an  inatnictive  note  on  the  lubject  in  Jetonie'a  Com- 
nml.  on  Hua.  ir,  14.     See  Souoht. 

The  tranalacura  of  the  Sept.,  with  that  anxiety  to 
anfien  and  conceal  obnoxious  expreaaiona  which  baa 
often  been  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  their  veision, 
hive,  in  all  caaea  but  one,  avoided  rendering  kadhk  by 
ita  oetenaible  meaning.  In  the  Sratofihepaaaages  cited 
above  they  give  a  double  tranalation,  impvibaiv  and 
r(Aiwi|Ufac  (initiated).  In  the  second,  abriiaiiui  (a 
conspiracy,  perhaps  reading  '^d|^} ;  in  the  third,  Tat 
TtXtrdt  (sacrifices) ;  in  the  fourth  the  Vat.  MS.  oroita 
it,  and  the  Alex,  baa  tdS  ivtafKhayiiivov;  in  the  fifth, 
ri»p  KaAjiTi(i;  and  in  theaixth,  iiri  dy/iXwv.  There 
ia  a  feminine  equivalent  to  kadiik,  via.  kadeihak.  This 
is  found  in  (ien.  xxxviii,  21,  22;  Deut.  ixiji,  IT;  and 
Hoa.  iv,  14.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  throwa  a  new 
light  on  the  paaaage  to  remember  that  theiw  women 
were  (if  the  expreseion  may  be  allowed)  the  prieateasea 
of  a  religion,  not  plying  for  hire,  or  merely  iiiatrumenla 
for  gratifying  passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  proBtilules 
are  called  by  the  name  lotoiA.  In  1  Kinga  xxii,  38  the 
word  zondlJi  ia  rendered  "annor,"     It  should  be  "hat- 

lois" "and  the  harlots  wanbed  tbemselvea  there"  (early 

in  the  morning,  as  was  tbeir  custom,  adds  Praenpiua  of 
Gaza).  The  iiepL  baa  rendered  this  coneclly.  The 
"strange  women"  of  ProT.  ii,  16,  e(c^,  were  foreigner, 
uii«A.— Smith.     See  HaSLOT. 

Sodoml'tlab  Bern  {Man  SodomOiatm),  a  name 
once  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr,  v,  9)  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (q.  v.),  evidently  from  ila  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.  Aatriliing  illuUra- 
lion  of  thia  coincidence  in  name  (which  in  some  form 
has  ever  since  clung  lo  that  lal(e)  is  found  in  the  nama 
of  one  or  two  natural  features  of  tbat  region.  See 
Sodom. 

(I.)  At  the  eoath-west  comer  of  the  lake,  below  where 
the  wadys  Zuweitahand  Mahsuwst  break  down  through 
the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is  encroached  on  by  the 
asltiDouniainorridgenfXAiMAin  t'iilt(m.  Thisreriiart- 
able  object  is  hitherto  bulimpetfoctly  known.  It  is  said 
to  be  quite  independent  of  the  western  mounwins,  lying 
in  (hint  of  and  separsled  from  them  by  a  considerable 
tiact  Hlled  up  with  conical  hiUa  and  short  ridgi 
the  auft,  chalky,  marly  deposit  joat  described,  li 
level  riilge  or  dike  several  miles  long.  lu  northern 
portion  runaaouth-southeast;  but  after  more  than  half 
ita  length  it  makes  a  sudden  and  decided  bend  to  the 
right,  and  then  runs  south-west.  It  ia  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  in  height,  of  inconsiitersble  width. 
There  is  great  uncertainly  about  ita  length.  Dr.  Robin- 
farther"  (ii,  107, 112).  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  ten  miles 
(ii,  113),  or  three  and  a  half  hours  (p.  116).  But  when 
these  dimenuoni  are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  much 
loo  large,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
mom  [ban  Ave  miles  in  alL  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  181)  siyi 
it  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide;  but  this  appear 
to  coulradict  Dr.  Robinson's  expressions  (il,  107).  Tin 
latter  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Clowee's  psny.  The] 
also  noticed  salt  lu  Urge  quantities  among  the  rocks  ii 
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SallBucksofUsdtm.  {Fromapbotocrai>hbTiheBliHc! 
regular  strata  some  considerable  distance  huk  (iw  Ik 
lake.  The  mountain  consists  of  a  biidy  of  cfviuBiB' 
rock-salt,  more  or  lesa  solid,  covered  with  a  cappisf  ^ 
chalky  limeslone  and  gypsum.  The  lower  pt 
salt  rock— rises  abruptly  from  the  gkasy  pLain  II 
base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  n»re  tl 


It  has 


il  into  the  Uke,  snd  the  whole  of  Ibe  beach  is  onss' 
with  salt — soft  and  sloppy,  and  of  a  {Hnkiab  hoe  in  via- 
ler  and  spring,  tbough  during  the  heat  of  smsotrdii'J 
up  into  a  shining,  brilliant  crust.  An  oc(*«»aJ  F*"' 
of  the  Kali  ptani  {Suticonia,  etc.)  ia  the  only  ng>» 

It  is  probable  that  fn>m  this  mountain  rmtber  llaafra 
the  lake  itself  was  anciently  procured  tha  so^alW"* 
of  the  Dead  Sea,"  which  wasjnuch  in  Tfi)i>e9i  f«  >»  * 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  prefened  before  all  nki 
kinds  for  its  reputed  effect  in  hasleniiig  tb*  nmbB*** 
of  the  sacrillce,  while  it  diminished  the  unpleaiaii  wl 
of  the  burning  Sesh.  Its  deliquescent  chaciMa  •*" 
to  the  chlorides  of  alkaline  earths  it  conuivl  ■<  ^ 
noticed  in  the  Talmud  (^™oc*o'*,  xxi,  I ;  JiSmiI  '' 
was  called  "Sodom  salt,"  bat  al«>  went  by  [be  Dsw' 
the"sslt  Ihsi  does  not  real"  (nraiO  -(WO  nil^W- 
iMuiF  it  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  as  oa  otbtfds^K' 
ly  salt"  of  the  English  salt-works.  Iid*><> 
..     ■ ,._       s«eS»t.rSK*. 
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(2.)  Between  the  north  end  of  Khashm  Usdum  and 
the  lake  ia  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  DaRie  of  vtm'Zoghal  ( Robinson,  ii,  107  ).  By  De 
Saalcy  the  name  is  given  Redjom  el-Mezorrahl  (the  gh 
and  IT  are  both  attempts  to  represent  the  ghtxhi).  The 
"■  Pilgrim**  in  A  thenaum^  April  %  1854,  expressly  states 
that  his  guide  called  it  Rudfeim  ez-Zogheir,  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  or  twelve  high,  evidently 
artiticial,  and  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
structure.  A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Itiaacs*s  Detid  Sea 
(p.  21).  This  heap  De  Saulcy  maintained  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Sodom.  Its  name  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to  either 
identification.     See  Zoar. 

Sodomy,  an  unnatural  crime,  consisting  of  the  de- 
filement of  msn  with  man,  and  thus  differing  from  best- 
iality, which  is  the  defilement  of  man  with  brutes. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Sotiom,  in  which  city  the 
crime  was  frequent.  Sodomy  was  strictly  forbidden  in 
the  Moeaic  law,  and  was  punishable  with  death  (Lev. 
XX,  13).  Among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
still  in  many  heathen  countries,  this  was  a  very  com- 
OQon  vice  (Kom.  i,  27) ;  the  Ureeks  and  Romans  desig- 
nated it  by  the  term  padenuty  (see  Wilcke,  De  Satyri- 
cis  Bomams  [Viteb.  1760]).  In  the  early  Church  this 
was  considered,  not  an  onlinary,  but  a  monster  crime. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  has  two  canons  relating  to  this 
aud  similar  crimes,  imposing  heavy  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties Qpon  offenders.  St.  Basil  (Can.  62,  68)  imposes 
the  penalty  of  adultery,  viz.  twenty  years'  penance; 
and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  refused  communion,  even  at 
the  last  hour,  to  those  guilty  of  this  crime  with  boys. 
There  was  an  old  Roman  law  against  it,  called  the  Lex 
Setmlima,  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {8at,  ii,  44)  and  oth- 
ers; but  it  lay  dormant  until  revived  by  Christian  em- 
perors. Constantius  made  it  a  capital  offence,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  punished  with  death  by  the  sword ;  while 
Theodoeins  dcMsreed  that  those  found  guilty  should  be 
burned  alive.  According  to  modem  legislation,  it  is 
considered  a  very  heinous  crime,  and  severely  punished. 
See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xi,  p.  9. 

SodOT  and  Man,  Diocksb  of.  The  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  Orkneys 
and  other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  divided  these 
islands  into  two  groups:  to  the  former  they  gave  the 
name  of  Nordurryar,  or  Northern  Isles ;  and  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  included  the  western  islands,  that  of  SurdU' 
rtyar,  or  Southeni  Isles.  By  Sodor,  therefore,  is  meant 
the  western  islands  uf  Scotland,  especially  those  most 
contiguous  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  with  them,  formed 
a  diocese. 

The  word 


(erroneously  Sopheat),  a  ceiling. 
is  seldom  used  except 
in  reference  to  the 
subordinate  parts  and 
members  of  buildings, 
such  as  staircases,  en- 
tablatures, archways, 
oumices,  etc.,  the  un- 
der-sides  of  which  are 
called  the  soflit. — 
TnikerfGlou,qfA  rck- 
iteef.  a.  ▼. 

Bogfind  (liaya- 


8offlt(SS). 


v^,  Suidaa  Zwydvti),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  A  city  of  Galilee  (Joseph  us,  Liftt  p.  61 ;  War,  ii, 
20. 6),  situated  twenty  stadia  from  Araba,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Gabara  (Reland,  Pnlast,  p.  1021);  now 
SukhHim,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Galilee,  first  visited 
by  (fl.  Schultz,  and  identified  by  Grossz  (Ritter,  Erdk, 
xVi,  768 ;  see  also  Robinson,  Later  Ret.  p.  88, 85).  There 
are  at  Sukhntm  graves  of  some  famous  Jewish  rabbins 
(^Schwarz,  Palesf.  p.  188). 

2.  A  city  of  Gaulonitis  (Josephos,  War,  ir,  1,1;  Re- 


land,  PakBSt.  p.  1021),  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomson  (A'.  F. 
Obterver,  Oct.  16, 1867)  in  a  ruin  by  the  name  of  Sujdtt, 
on  the  high  brow  of  the  mountains  that  rise  above  the 
Hftleh  marshes  on  the  eastern  side. — ^Yan  de  Yelde, 
Memoir,  p.  860. 

Sohar.    See  Zohar. 

Soluif  Gkobo,  a  theologian  of  Hesse,  was  bom  in 
Rossbach,  Dec.  81, 1561.  In  1571  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  liberal  arts  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  began  to  teach  at  Marburg.  In  1674  he 
entered  the  faculty,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  Melancthon's  Z>oct  Communet,  and  soon  after- 
wards with  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  In  1678  he 
was  made  doctor  of  theology.  A  constant  attendance 
on  the  synods  of  1578  and  1582  involved  Sohn  in  the 
controversies  of  the  time.  Egidius  Hunnius  was  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  strict  Lutheranbm  in  the  Marburg 
faculty,  while  Sohn  ranked  as  the  leading  supporter  of 
the  Melancthonian  doctrine  in  the  Hessian  Church,  and 
this  led  to  his  final  removal  from  Marburg.  The  land- 
grave William  of  Hesse -Cassel  vented  his  anger  on 
Hunnius  as  the  disturber  of  the  Church,  aud  the  land- 
grave Louis,  at  Marburg,  retaliated  by  holding  Sohn 
responsible  for  the  existing  troubles.  The  latter  was 
accordingly  prepared  to  seek  a  new  field,  when  he  was 
called  in  1684  to  the  University  of  Herbom,  in  Nassau, 
and  to  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  accepted  the  latter  call, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as  professor  of  the- 
ology on  July  18  of  that  year.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came a  regular  member  of  the  Church  Council.  He  died 
April  23, 1589.  The  works  of  Sohn  are  chiefly  doctrinal, 
and  of  the  Melancthonian  type.  A  complete  list  is  given 
in  Strider,  GrundUiffe  einer  kest,  GeUhrtengetch,  xv, 
109-112.  The  more  important  works  were  published 
in  4  vols,  at  Herbom  in  1591,  and  in  a  third  edition  in 
1609. — Herzog,  Real'Encyidi^,  s.  v. 

SoiaaonB,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Sueuionente), 
were  held  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  department  of  Aisne, 
France. 

I.  Held  March  3,  744,  by  order  of  Pepin.  Twenty- 
three  bishops  were  present.  The  heretic  Adelbert  was 
condemned  in  this  council,  and  ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

1.  Recognises  the  Nicene  Creed. 

4.  Forbms  fomloitioii,  perjurj,  and  flilse  witness  to  the 
Inky ;  orders  all  priests  to  submit  to  their  bishop,  t4)  ren- 
der an  account  to  bim  every  year  of  their  conduct,  to  re- 
ceive him  when  making  his  visitations,  aud  to  obtalu  from 
him  the  ht»ly  rite  and  cbrlsm. 

&  Forbids  to  receive  strange  clerks. 

6b  Directs  bishops  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
extlrpathm  of  paganism. 

T.  Orders  that  ine  crosses  which  Adelbert  had  set  vp  In 
bis  diocese  should  be  burned. 

8.  Forbids  clerks  to  retain  anv  women  In  their  houses, 
except  their  mother,  sister,  or  niece. 

9.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  retain  in  their  booses  women 
consecrated  to  God;  forliids  thorn  also  to  marry  the  wife 
of  another  man  In  his  lifetime,  since  no  man  may  put 
away  his  wife  except  for  adultery. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1552. 

II.  Held  April  26,  858,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Me- 
dard,  under  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  composetl  of  twenty- 
six  bishops,  from  five  provinces.  The  king,  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  present  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  lasted  through  eight  sessions.  Thirty  canons 
were  published. 

1.  Recapitulates  and  confirms  the  ludgment  pronounced 
against  Bobo  and  the  clerks  whom  be  bad  ordained ;  also 
confirms  the  elevation  of  Hincmar  to  his  i^ee. 

%  Relates  to  the  case  of  Heriman,  hl«hop  of  Nevers,  at 
the  lime  out  of  his  mind,  whose  chnrch  was  conimitied  to 
the  care  of  bis  archbishop. 

4.  Orders  Amanlry,  arcnblshop  of  Tours,  to  take  charge 
of  the  bishopric  of  Mans,  the  bishop,  Aldrlcns,  l)eing  af- 
flicted with  paralysis,  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
svnod  for  assistance,  asking  for  their  prayers  during  his 
life  and  after  bis  decease. 

T.  Orders  that  the  king  be  requested  to  send  commis- 
sioners, who  should  re-establish  divine  service  iu  the 
monasteries. 

Mansi  adds  three  other  canons  (i,  929;  yiii,  79). 
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III.  Held  Aug.  18,  866,  by  onler  of  Charles.  Thirty- 
five  bishops  attended.  The  clerks  ordained  by  £bbo, 
and  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  Council  of  858,  were, 
by  indulgence,  re-established.  Vulgude,  one  of  the 
number,  was  in  this  same  year  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Bourges.  See  Hincmar,  Opusc,  vol.  xviii;  Mausi, 
viii,  808. 

IV.  tield  in  1092  or  1093  by  Raynaldus,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  against  Roscelin  the  Tritheist.  Fulco,  bish- 
op of  Reauvais,  attended  in  behalf  of  Anselm,  abbot  of 
liec  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  whom  Kos- 
celtn,  both  in  private  and  in  bis  writings,  had  falsely 
charged  with  holding  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  viz. 
that  the  Father,  St>n,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  three  dis- 
tinct beings,  existing  separately,  and  that  it  might  be 
said  that  there  were  three  Gods,  were  not  the  expression 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  iu  use.  Being 
questioned  before  the  assembly,  Roscelin  explained  his 
views,  and  abjured  the  heresy  imputed  to  him ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  council  dissolved  than  he  recanted,  de- 
claring that  he  ha<l  made  his  abjuration  before  the  syn- 
od merely  through  fear  of  being  assassinated  by  the 
ignorant  populace  unless  he  did  so.  Upon  this  Anselm 
wrote  his  tract  De  Incfintatwnf^  which  he  dedicated  to 
Urban  II.  Subsequently  Roscelin,  finding  himself  re- 
garded by  all  Catholics  as  a  heretic  and  avoided,  betook 
himself  to  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  imploring  his  assist- 
ance, and  abjuring  again  all  his  errors.  At  last  he  died 
in  retreat  in  Aquitaine.  See  Pagi,  in  Baronius,  A.D. 
1094 ;  Mansi,  x,  494. 

y.  Held  in  1 1 15  by  Conon,  bishop  of  Pmneste.  From 
this  council  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Carthusians,  en- 
treating and  commanding  them  to  send  back  into  his 
diocese  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  had  retired 
among  them.  This  command  was  executed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  LenL  Another  council  was  held  In  the  same 
year  at  Rheims  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  legate 
Conon.     See  Mansi,  x,  801. 

VI.  Held  in  February,  1121,  by  Conon,  bishop  of 
Pneneste  and  legate.  In  this  council  Abelard  was  oom- 
)>elled  to  burn  his  book  upon  the  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  confession  of  faith ; 
he  acconiingly,  with  many  tears  and  much  difiiculty, 
read  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  and  subae- 
quently  to  that  of  St.  Denys.     See  Mansi,  x,  885. 

VII.  Held  July  11,  1456,  by  John,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  presided.  The  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  Basle  was  ordered,  and  the  acts  of  the  Assemblv  of 
Bourges  were  confirmed.  Several  other  canons  were 
enacted,  which  relate,  among  other  things,  Ui  the  dress 
of  bishops,  the  approval  of  confessors,  the  preaching  of 
indulgences,  etc  See  Mansi,  xiii,  1396. — Landou,  Man- 
ual oj'  CouncUs,  s.  V. 

Sojourning  (^^'i^,  a  residence;  Exod.  xii,  40; 
elsewhere  "dwelling,"  "habitation,"  etc. ;  irapoiria,  1 
Pet.  i,  17 ;  so  the  verb  and  ntmn,  irapouciut  and  irdpoi- 
icoc).  The  480  years  of  the  "  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt"  (GaL  iii,  17)  may  be  reckoned  thus : 

From  the  call  of  Abrahtim  (Acts  vil,  12)  till  the  re-  Yn. 

nioval  Tro'n  HarHn  (Gen.  xii,  B),  abont 5 

Tn  Cniiunu  before  the  birth  of  Ifiiac  (Gen.  xxl,  B) 25 

Till  the  birth  of  Jacob  (Oen.  xxv,  26) 60 

Till  the  mii^ratiou  iuro  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvii,  9) IW 

The  time  paitred  in  E«;y pi,  uuly 810 

The  wh<»le  period  of  i««»jonpniuff  (Bxod.  xii,  40) 430 

Deduct  5  years  In  Haran  -f  SB  lill  Isaac's  birth 80 

The  Kojou riling  of  the  *'  seed"  (Gen.  xv,  18 ;  Acts  vil,  6)  400 
See  Chronology, 

Sol,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  the  Latin  name  for 
lieliott  the  tun. 

Sola  (tilone),  a  term  used  in  old  English  registers 
tp  designate  a  tpintter  or  unmarried  woman. 

Sola,  David  Aaron  db,  senior  minister  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  in  London,  Eng- 
land, was  bom  Dec  26, 1796,  in  Amstenlam.    Having 


been  duly  prepared  in  his  native  country  for  the  Je viA 
ministry,  besides  havitig  studied  several  modem  Isa- 
guages,  he  came  to  England,  having  been  eteded  Bis> 
ister  of  the  Sephardi  Congregation  of  Londoo.  In  ISSI 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  Portuguese  S3-iiagog«.  acd 
his  sermons  were  in  all  probability  the  first  ever  defir- 
ered  in  the  English  tongue  in  thoae  preoDcti.  He 
died  Oct,  29, 1860.  Besides  some  aemioDa,  be  paUi^W 
A  HiMioHcal  Essay  on  the  Poets,  Poetry,  amd  MrUMSa 
of  the  Sepfutrdic  Liturgy,  to  £.  Aguilar'a  ancient  mck- 
dies  of  the  lituiigy  of  the  Spaniah  and  Portuguese  J«vi 
(Linidon,  I8b7)  :^ Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mit^, 
translated  in  connection  with  &f.  J.  Rapfaall  (q.  v.>  (ifai  L 
184o,  2d  ed.)  i^The  Festival  Prayers  accardut^  to  t^ 
Custom  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jeurs,  the  lledrev 
text  with  an  English  translation  (ibid.  1960,6  vt4«.(. 
See  Picciotto,  Si^tches  of  Anglo^ewrisk  Hitlttrg  (ttid. 
1875),  p.  859  sq. ;  FUr8^  BUtL  Jud.  iii,  S49.     (R  P.) 

Solar,  SoLL£R  (Lat.  soktrium),  a  loft,  gamL^t 
upper  chamber.  In  a  roediKval  house  it  was  luMaQy 
situated  behind  the  dais,  separated  from  it  by  the  esd 
of  the  hall,  and  had  a  cellar  under  it ;  these  two  stones 
together  were  not  so  high  as  the  hall,  leaving  the  piik 
of  the  hifty  roof  with  the  window  in  it  free  abo^'e  ibco. 
This  was  the  lonVs  chamber,  ami  there  geneially  vss  8 
small  opening  from  the  aolar  into  tlie  hall,  from  wbirh 
the  lord  could  overlook  the  proceeding,  and  hear  ail 
that  passed.  The  term  solar  is  also  uaed  for  the  noAr 
loft  (q.  V.)  of  a  church.  In  Norfolk,  Forfaj  ohacrves 
that  the  beUry-loft  ia  termed  the  soiller,  or  the  bd>- 
soller. 

Bolftres,  or  Channtl,  a  small  sect  inhabiting  a 
certain  district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  auppoaed  by  <ioe 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Samaacana  naentioned  bv  Efi- 
phanius.  HviXe  {History  of  the  A  ndetU  Rei^¥m**f  tit 
Persians)  describes  them  as  anuNinting  to  not  men 
than  a  thousand  souls;  having  no  priests  nor  dort<«>. 
and  no  places  of  meeting  except  caves,  where  they  per- 
form their  religious  worship,  the  noysteries  of  wbi^-k 
are  kept  so  secret  that  they  have  not  been  disconnd 
even  bv  those  who  have  been  oonrerted  to  the  Cbn«- 
tian  religion.  Being  compelled  by  the  Mohammeiiafls 
to  declare  themselves  members  of  some  Christian  c.<&> 
munion,  they  chose  the  Jacobite  sect,  baptising  tbtir 
children  and  burying  their  dead  acoorxiing  to  ibe  cos- 
tom  of  these  Chrisdans.  They  are  considered  by  a^at 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Elkbsaites  (q.  v.).  See  Gini- 
ner.  Faiths  of  the  Worid,  a.  v.;  Mosbeim,  Ecoles.  HU. 
iii,  124. 

Bolari,  Andrea,  sumamed  del  G*Mo^  an  Italin 
painter,  flourished  in  the  former  h^f  of  the  16tb  en- 
tury.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  evidently  bdone^l 
to  the  school  of  Da  YiucL  He  painted  the  nembrr* 
of  the  Holy  Family  for  various  rooseuros,  aod  took  ;«rt 
in  the  decoration  of  the  castle  of  Gaillon. 

Solarl,  Cristoforo,  sumamed  il  GoUo,  an  Iiiliffi 
sculptor  and  architect,  brother  of  the  preceding,  tie- 
ished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  He  wsi 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  that  worked  at  (lur- 
t reuse  and  Pavia,  and  on  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  It  ^ 
difficult  to  distinguish  his  pieces,  except  some  SKied 
figures  in  Milan. 

Solder  (p3^,  dsbek,  from  pnn,  to  stidt\  setift'^  "f 
metal  (Isa.  xii,  7).  The  same  Heb.  word  likewise  •!«- 
notes  a  "joinf"  of  a  coat  of  mail  (I  Kings  xxiiL  '2U  t 
Chron.  xviii,  88). 

Soldier  (in  Heb.  only  collect,  for  M2S,  an  ar^ji 
or  by  periphrase ;  oryMtriMnyc).     See  Abxy. 

SOLDIER  OF  CHRIST,  an  expressicn  bn^o•^i 
from  a  well-known  Scripture  simile,  and  frequently  L> 
troduced  or  alluded  to  in  the  Prmyer-book  (see  if*** 
for  Baptism),  In  some  of  the  older  writen  (f  i^ 
Church  of  England  the  word  **  knight"*  was  we^  a 
the  same  sense ;  *^  The  fourth  gift  of  the  Holy  Sf-ini  b 
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the  (pft  of  strength  which  armeth  God's  knight,  and 
maketh  bis  soul  hardy  and  strong  to  suffer  divers  dis- 

ea^s  for  God's  love"  (WycUffe) Stanton,  Did.  of  the 

Church,  s.  ▼. 

Soldins,  a  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  Solc^  a  Greek  priest.  They  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saba 
and  liodolia.  They  altered  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  their  priests  offered  gold,  their  deacons 
incense,  and  their  subdeaoons  myrrh ;  and  this  in  mero- 
or\'  of  the  like  offerings  made  to  the  infant  Jesus  by 
the  wise  men.  Very  few  authors  mention  the  Soldiiis, 
neither  do  we  know  whether  they  still  subsist. 

Elole  (?)S,  prop,  thepa/m  of  the  hand).    See  Foot. 

Soltta  (ffwXIa,  ffokia),  a  part  of  the  church  respect- 
ing which  ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  agreetl.  Latin 
writers  use  the  word  tolea.  It  is  supposed  to  denote 
certain  seats  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings,  magistrates,  or  other 
f  >ersons  of  distinction.  The  seats  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  monks  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  same  name. 
According  to  Waloott  {Sacred  A  rchceoL  s.  v.)  it  was 
tlie  space  in  a  Greek  church  between  the  ambon  and 
sanctuary;  in  a  Latin  church  between  the  choir  and 
presbytery.  In  the  basilica  it  was  raised  several  steps 
alx>ve  the  ambon  and  the  choir  of  minor  clerks.  Here 
the  communion  was  given  to  all  but  the  clei^,  and 
siitxieacons  and  readers  sat,  and  the  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  was  led  from  this  part  to  the  altar. 

Solemn  Leagiie  and  Covenant.    See  Coyk- 

NANT  (SOLKMN  LeAGUK  AND). 

Solemn  Senrloe,  a  modem  Anglican  term  used 
to  signify  a  choral  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist  with 
pHest.  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  or  with  music  It  is 
e<|uivalent  to  the  **  high  mass"  or  **  solemn  mass"  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  used  of  evening  service  is 
the  same  as  ''solemn  vespers." 

Solemnities,  The,  was  an  ancient  term  to  desig- 
nate the  holy  eucharigt. 

Solicitant,  one  who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  the 
confesisional,  tempts  women  to  a  violation  of  chastity. 
This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  common  in  Spain 
that  pope  Paul  IV  promulgated  a  bull  against  solici- 
tants.  Nor  was  this  custom  confined  to  Spain;  it  was 
rife  in  Portugal,  England,  France,  and  (xermany.  A 
(merman  council  held  A.D.  1225  charged  the  priests 
with  unchastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Greg- 
ory XV  issued  a  bull  on  this  accursed  practice  in  1622, 
bearing  the  title  Univerti  Domini,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Benedict  XIV,  June,  1741.  Another  bull 
was  also  issued  by  the  same  pontiff  in  1745. 

Solifidianism,  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  the  whole 
of  religion,  such  doctrine  being  preceded  by  an  errone- 
ous description  of  faith.  There  are  two  forms  of  Soli- 
litlianism — one  resting  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  re- 
ception by  the  intellect  of  correct  dogma;  the  other  in 
an  inner  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  man  that  God's 
promises  belong  to  him.  Those  who  hold  the  latter 
view  are  called  also  Fidticiariee,  It  is  easily  seen  that 
Solifidianism,  in  both  its  forms,  destroys  the  nature  of 
faith.  The  former  refen  faith  to  the  intellect  alone, 
with  a  suppression  or  entire  exclusion  of  the  grace  of 
<*od  and  the  renewed  will,  and  tends  to  the  superseding 
of  good  works;  the  latter  suppresses  the  action  of  the 
reason  and  understanding,  and  substitutes  for  a  reason- 
able faith  an  unreasoning  and  groundless  persuasion. 

The  former  error  may  take  the  shape  of  a  mainte- 
nance of  orthodoxy,  which,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
an  extremely  deficient  representation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, omitting  those  doctrines  which  have  most  power 
to  move  the  will,  and  striving  to  bring  others  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  understanding.  The  more 
common  form  is  that  of  advancing  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  fiuth  into  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.   Such 


Solifidians  teach  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to 
justification. 

The  second  form  of  Solifidianism  generally  connects 
itself'with  a  one-sided  or  perverted  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  election.  It  advances  the  error  that  Christ  died  only 
for  the  elect,  and  that  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace, 
and  it  rests  on  an  inward  sense  or  persuasion  of  one's 
own  election.  It  speaks  of  faith,  but  makes  Jides  the 
same  tafiducia;  and  the  latter  it  makes  to  be,  not  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  i.  e.  with  an  en- 
lightened conscience  and  undentanding,  but  a  mere  in- 
ner sense  or  persuasion,  held  without  appeal  to  the  con- 
science. Both  forms  of  Solifidianism  lead  to  Antino- 
mianism.— Blunt,  Did,  ofDod,  TheoL  s.  v. 

Solifidians,  those  who  maintain  the  principles  of 
SoLiPiniAKisM  (q.  v.). 

Solimena,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  Oct.  4,  1657,  near  Naples,  and  studied  first  under 
his  father,  Angelo,  but  was  afterwards  sent  by  cardinal 
Orsini  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  various  emi- 
nent painters.  He  became  in  some  sort  a  universal  art- 
ist, but  executed  several  sacred  designs,  which  are  found 
in  the  churches  of  Naples.  See  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Soils,  Antonio  dk,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Placenza,  in  Old  Castile,  July  18, 1610,  and 
was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law.  His  preference, 
however*  was  for  poetry,  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
success,  so  that  he  was  considered  by  Cornero  to  have 
been  the  best  comic  poet  that  Spain  ever  saw.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  the  count  de  Oropesa,  and  in  1642 
Philip  IV  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  After  Phil- 
ip's death  the  queen-regent  made  him  first  historiog- 
rapher of  the  Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  as  well  as 
honor.  Eventually  Solis  resolved  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
at  the  ti^  of  fifty-seven.  He  now  wrote  nothing  but 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  subjects  of  devotion,  which 
are  representetl  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died 
April  19, 1686.  His  Comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid 
(1681 ,  4to) : — hu  eacred  andprojane  poemt  at  the  same 
place  (1716, 4to) : — his  History  of  Mexico  often,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Bmssels  (1704,  fol.).  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  his  lAiUrt  (Madrid,  1737).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  ▼. 

Solitaires,  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, instituted  by  cardinal  Harberini  in  1670.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practices  of  their  patron  saint,  ob- 
serve perpetual  silence,  and  employ  their  time  wholly  in 
spiritual  exercises.  They  go  barefoot,  gird  themselves 
with  a  linen  cord,  and  wear  no  linen. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Solitaries,  a  term  which  designates  such  as  addict 
themselves  to  a  retired  or  solitary  life.  It  was  original- 
ly applied  not  only  to  such  as  retired  to  absolute  soli- 
tude in  caves  and  deserts,  but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart 
from  the  world  in  separate  societies. 

Solitarii,  a  branch  of  the  MANicHiSANs  (q.v.). 
While  the  Theodosian  Code  decreed  capiul  punishment 
upon  some  of  the  other  branches  of  this  obnoxious  sect, 
the  Solitarii  were  only  punished  with  confiscation. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Soromon  (Heb.  Shelomoh',  TvA^,  peaceful;  Sept. 
SaXwfiitfv;  New  Test  and  «Tosephus,  ^Xofiwv,  Vulg. 
Salomo),  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  throne.  B.C.  1018-978.  (The  impor- 
tance of  his  character  and  reign  justify  a  full  treatment 
here,  in  which  we  make  use  of  whatever  materials  we 
find  appropriate  in   the   Biblical  dictionaries.)     See 

David. 

I.  Sources.  ^1.  The  comparative  scantiness  of  his- 
torical data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself  significant. 
While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam.  xvi-xxxi,  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  1  Kings  i,  ii,  1  Chron.  x-xxix,  that  of  Solomon 
fills  only  the  eleven  chaptera  1  Kings  i-xi  and  the  nine 
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2  Chron.  Uiz.  The  oonpUert  of  thoM  books  fel^  as  by 
a  true  inspiration,  unlike  the  authora  of  the  Apocryphal 
literature  cited  below,  that  the  wanderings,  wars,  aud 
sufferings  of  David  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  after-ages  than  the  magnificence  of  his  son.  They 
manifestly  give  extracts  only  from  larger  works  which 
were  before  them,  **  The  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon" 
(1  Kings  xi,4l);  *<The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
the  book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer"  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Those  which  they  do  g^ve 
bear,  with  what  for  the  historian  is  a  disproportionate 
fulness,  on  the  eariy  glories  of  bis  reign,  and  speak  but 
little  (those  in  2  Chron.  not  at  all)  of  its  later  sins  and 
misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  follow 
the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

2.  £wald,  with  all  his  usual  fondness  for  assigning 
different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  Old  Test,  to  a  se- 
ries of  successive  editors,  goes  through  the  process  here 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any  very  satisfactory 
result  (jGesch,  fir.  iii,  259-263).  A  more  interesting 
inquiry  would  be  to  which  of  the  books  above  nametl 
we  may  refer  the  sections  that  the  compilers  have  put 
together.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  think- 
ing of  Nathan,  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign,  David's  chief  adviser  during  the 
years  in  which  he  was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the 
Temple  and  its  ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  Kings  iv,  5 
[Heb.];  comp.  Ewald,  Gesck.  ftr,  iii,  116),  aa  having 
written  the  account  of  the  accession  of  Solomon  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  i-viii,  66,  2  Chron. 
i-viii,  15).  The  prayer  of  Solomon,  so  fully  n  pro- 
duced and  so  obviously  precompoaed,  may  have  been 
written  under  his  guidance.  To  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
active  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  alive  some  time  after 
Jeroboam's  accession,  we  may  ascribe  the  short  record 
of  the  sin  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  revolution  to  which  he 
himself  had  so  largely  contributed  (1  Kings  xi).  From 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  probably  came  the  mis- 
cellaneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor  of  his 
reign  (ix,  10-x,  29). 

8.  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  Old  Test,  we  may 
find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in  the  books 
that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  psalms  which  are  refer- 
red by  some  to  his  time  (  Psa.  ii,  xlv,  Ixxii,  cxxvii ). 
Whatever  doubts  may  hang  over  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at 
least  see  in  them  the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  date  which 
recent  criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the  writers 
and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer  them  in  their 
substance,  following  the  judgment  of  the  most  advanced 
Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solomonic  period  itself,  they 
then  come  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  and  vividness 
of  contemporary  evidence  ( Renan,  //w/.  du  LanguetSi- 
wit,  p.  131). 

4.  Other  materials  are  very  scanty.  The  history  of 
Joseph  us  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  loose  and  inac- 
curate paraphrase  of  the  Old-Test,  narrative.  In  him, 
and  in  the  more  erudite  among  eariy  Christian  writers, 
we  find  some  fragments  of  older  histx)ry  not  without 
their  value — extracts  from  archives  alleged  to  exist  at 
Tyre  in  the  first  centiir}-  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  from 
the  PhcBnician  histories  of  Menander  and  Dius  {Ant. 
viii,  2,  6;  5,  3),  from  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  /V«sp.  Evang. 
ix,  30),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and  Lai- 
tus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i,  21).  Writers  such  as  these 
were  of  course  only  compilers  at  second-hand,  but  they 
probably  had  access  to  some  earlier  documents  which 
have  now  perished. 

5.  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will  claim 
a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute  to  history  is 
the  help  they  give  us  in  realizing  the  impression  made 
by  the  coloesal  greatness  of  Solomon,  as  in  earlier  and 
later  times  by  that  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  on  the 
minds  of  men  of  many  countries  and  through  many 
ages. 


II.  Eariy  Life.—h  The  student  of  the  life  of  Solo- 
mon must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  drcamstaooes 
of  his  birth.     He  was  the  child  of  David's  old  age,  the 
last-bom  of  aU  his  sons  (1  Chron.  iii,  5).    BJC  1034. 
The  narrative  of  2  Sam.  xii  leaves,  it  is  true,  a  different 
impression.    On  the  other  hwid,  the  order  of  the  Dimes 
in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  is  otherwise  unaoooontable.    Joaephos 
distinctly  states  it  (i4fft  vii,  14,  2).     His  mother  bad 
gained  over  David  a  twofold  power — first,  as  the  object 
of  a  passionate  though  guilty  love;  and,  next,  as  the 
one  person  to  whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  could  make 
something  like  restitution.     The  months  that  preceded 
his  birth  were  for  the  conscience-stricken  king  a  tine 
of  self-abasement.    The  birth  itself  of  the  child  who 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  mutt  have 
been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  and  a  sign  of  hope. 
The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  names  with  which  they  wel- 
comed it     The  yearnings  of  the  **  man  of  war,"  who 
"  had  shed  much  blood,"  for  a  time  of  peace— yesraiogs 
which  had  shown  themselves  before,  wYt&a  he  gave  to 
his  third  son  the  name  of  Ab-salom  ( = father  of  pesoe)— 
now  led  him  to  give  to  the  new-bom  infant  the  name 
of  Solomon  (SheloaK>h  =  the  peaceful  one).    Nathati, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's 
own  name  (=the  darling,  the  beloved  one),  takes  an- 
other form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it,  after  the 
growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
David  had  been  the  darling  of  his  people.    Jedid-jah 
(the  name  was  coined  for  the  purpose)  should  be  the 
darting  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xii,  24, 25 ,  see  EwaM,  Gf»dL 
f»r,  iii,  216).     See  Jkdidiah.     According  to  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Prov.  xxxi,  1,  his  mother  abo 
contributed  an  ideal  name,  Lemuel  (=to  God,  Deoda- 
ton),  the  dedicated  one  (oomp.  Ewald,  PoeL  BStL  ir, 
173).     On  this  hypothesis  the  reproof  was  drawn  forth 
by  the  king's  intemperance  and  sensuality.    In  conUisc 
to  what  his  wives  were,  she  draws  the  picture  of  what 
a  pattern  wife  ought  to  be  (Pineda,  De  J2e6i.  SoL  i,  4). 

2.  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of  Solomon 
was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed  largely  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  his  after-years.  The  inquirr 
what  was  the  education  which  ended  in  such  wonderful 
contrasts — a  wisdom  then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparal- 
leled, a  sensuality  like  that  of  Louis  XV — cannot  but  be 
instructive.  The  three  influences  which  most  have  en- 
tered must  largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  chaifie 
he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  infancy  (2  Sam.  xii,  25). 

(1.)  The  fact  just  stated  that  a  prophet-priest  was 
made  the  special  instructor  indicates  the  king^s  earned 
wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  protected  against 
the  evils  which,  then  and  afterwards,  showed  them- 
selves in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bore.  At  firat,  apparently,  there  was  no  distinct  pur- 
pose to  make  him  his  heir.  Absalom  is  still  the  king's 
favorite  son  (2  Sam.  xiii,  87 ;  xviii,  33) — ^is  looked  on 
by  the  people  as  the  destined  successor  (xiv,  13 ;  xr,  1- 
6).  The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon  was  about 
ten  yeara  old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  David,  pasang 
over  the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons,  those  by  Bath^ba 
included,  guided  by  the  influence  of  Nathan,  or  by  bis 
own  discernment  of  the  gifts  and  graces  which  were 
tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pledged  his  word  in  se- 
cret to  Bathsheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the 
heir  (1  Kings  i,  13).  The  words  which  were  spoken 
somewhat  later  express,  doubtless,  the  purpose  which 
guided  him  throughout  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9,  20).  The 
son's  life  should  not  be  aa  his  own  had  been,  one  of 
hardships  and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passiooate  repent- 
ance, but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blAmdeea,  peaceful 
fulfilling  the  ideal  of  glory  aoid  of  righteousness,  after 
which  he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  gloriote 
visions  of  Psa.  Ixxii  may  be  looked  on  as  the  prophetic 
expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So  far,  all  was 
welL  But  we  may  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  later 
yean  of  David's  life  presented  a  change  fur  the  worse 
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as  wen  as  for  the  better.  HU  sins,  though  forgiven, 
left  behind  it  the  Nemesis  of  an  enreebled  will  and  a 
less  generous  activity.  The  liturgical  element  of  relig- 
ion becomes,  after  the  first  passionate  outpouring  of 
Psa.  li,  unduhr  predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  treas- 
ures and  materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not 
build  (xxii,  5, 14).  He  plans  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  details  of  its  architecture  (xxviii,  19).  He  organ- 
izes on  a  scale  of  elaborate  magnificence  all  the  attend- 
ance of  the  priesthood  and  the  choral  services  of  the 
Levitcs  (xxiv,  xxv).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a 
kin^  are  neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to 
do  judgment  (2  Sam.  xv,  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished  ^  because  be  loved  him,  for  he  was 
hia  first.bom»  (Sept.  at  2  Sam.  xiii,  21).  The  hearts  of 
the  people  fall  away  from  him.  First  Absalom  and 
then  Sheba  become  formidable  rivals  ( 2  Sam.  xv,  6 ; 
XX,  2).  The  history  of  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(xxiv;  1  Chron.  xxi)  implies  the  purpose  of  some  act 
of  despotism — a  poll-tax  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
9  makes  the  latter  the  more  probable) — such  as  startled 
all  bis  older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If  in 
**  the  last  words  of  David*'  belonging  to  this  period  there 
is  tbe  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after  righteous- 
ness (xxiii,  2-5),  there  is  also — first  generally  (ver.  6, 
7),  and  afterwards  resting  on  individual  offenders  (1 
Kings  ii,  bS) — a  more  passionate  desire  to  punish  those 
who  had  wronged  him.  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindic- 
tive thoughts  for  offences  which  he  had  once  freely  for- 
given, and  which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We 
cannot  rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(2.)  In  Pi^astem  countries,  and  under  a  system  of  polyg- 
amy, the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than  elsewhere, 
on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The  historv  of  the 
Jewish  monarchv  furnishes  manv  instances  of  that  de- 
pendence.  It  recognises  it  in  the  care  with  which  it 
records  the  name  of  each  monarch's  mother.  Nothing 
that  we  know  of  Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as 
likely  to  mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher 
forms  of  goodness.  She  oflfers  no  resistance  to  the  king's 
passion  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Jsr.  iii,  211).  She  makes  it  a 
stepping-stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in 
the  scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  have  been  con- 
cealed. Doubtless  she,  too,  was  sorrowful  and  penitent 
when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed  bv  her  child'a 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  24),  but  the  after-history  shows  that 
the  grand-daughter  of  Ahithophel  had  inherited  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultress,  who  had  be- 
come devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  ambitious,  could 
hardly  be  more,  at  the  best,  than  the  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  of  a  king  whose  contrition  and  piety  were  render- 
ing him,  unlike  his  former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the 
hands  of  others.    See  Bathsheba. 

(3.)  What  was  likely  to  be  tbe  influence  of  the  prophet 
to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon  was  confided? 
(Heb.  of  2  Sam.  xii,  25).  We  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  could  speak  bold  and  faithful  words  when  they 
w««  needed  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-17;  xii,  1-14).  But  this 
power,  belonging  to  moments  or  messages  of  special  in- 
spiration, does  not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of 
a  clear-sighted  wisdom  or  of  aims  uniformly  high,  and 
we  in  vaiu  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reign  for 
any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  good.  He  gives  him- 
self to  the  work  of  writing  the  annals  of  David's  reign 
(i  Chron.  xxix,  29).  He  places  his  own  sons  in  the 
way  of  being  the  companions  and  counsellors  of  the  fut- 
ure king  (  i  Kings  iv,  5  ).  The  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  history  of  the  "numbering,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  census  was  followed  early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
by  heavy  burdens  and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  had  acquiesced  in  a 
measure  which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  re- 
turning to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  10),  and  to 
an  older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against  an 
act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  oppression.  Jo- 


sephus,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  substitutes  Nathaa 
for  Gad  in  his  narrative  {Ant,  vii,  18, 2). 

8.  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  roust  have  passed  through  the 
revolt  of  Absalom  and  shared  his  father's  exile  (2  Sam. 
XV,  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that  priests  or  Levites 
or  prophets  had  to  teach ;  music  and  song;  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  in  such  portions  and  in  such  forms 
as  were  then  current;  the  "proverbs  of  the  ancients," 
which  his  father  had  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sara,  xxiv, 
18) ;  probably  also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only 
in  fragments;  the  book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
heroes  of  the  people ;  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord ; 
the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  of  his  own 
tribe,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda  (1 
Chron.  ii,  6),  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  noble 
hymns  of  this  period  (Psa.lxxxviii,  lxxxix),and  proba- 
bly were  incorporated  into  the  choir  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ewald,  Gttch.  Jtr,  iii,  855).  The  growing  intercourse 
of  Israel  with  the  Phosnicians  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its  wonders 
than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  loL  Admirable,  however, 
as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd -life,  like  his  father's,  fui^ 
nished,  we  may  believe,  a  better  education  for  the  kingw 
ly  calling  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70,  71).  Bom  to  the  purpte, 
there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  selfish  luxnry.  Cradled 
in  liturgies,  trained  to  think  chiefly  of  the  magnificent 
"paUce"  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xxix,  19)  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  builder,  there  was  the  danger  first  of  an 
aesthetic  formalism  and  then  of  ultinuite  indifl^erence. 

IIL  Accesiion, — 1.  Tbe  feebleness  of  David's  old  age 
led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  deprived  Solomon 
of  the  throne  his  father  destined  for  him.  Adonijah, 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom,  **  was 
a  goodly  man"  (1  Kings  i,  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, Joab  and  Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David, 
who  looked  with  jealousy — the  latter  on  the  obvious 
though  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest-bom, 
and  the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  rival 
counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's  favor,  Nathan, 
Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, be  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot  and  a 
body-guard;  and  David,  more  passive  than  ever,  looked 
on  in  silence.  At  last  a  time  was  chosen  for  openly 
proclaiming  him  as  king.  A  solemn  feast  at  £n-rogel 
was  to  inaugurate  the  new  reign.  All  were  invited  to 
it  but  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was 
necessary  for  those  whose  interests  were  endangered, 
backed  apparently  by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder 
brothers  (1  Chron.  ii,'l8, 14;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr,  iii,  266), 
to  take  prompt  measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took 
counsel  together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath. 
A  virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  tbe  succession  of  his  favorite  son  could 
be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed  with  won- 
derful rapidit}'.  Riding  on  the  mule  well  known  as  be- 
longing to  the  king,  attended  by  Nathan  the  prophet 
and  Zadok  the  priest,  and,  more  important  still,  by  the 
king's  special  company  of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty 
men  (1  Kings  i,  10, 88),  and  the  body-guard  of  the  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the 
command  of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  Gihon  and 
was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.  (According  to  later 
Jewish  teaching,  a  king  was  not  anointed  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  except  in  the  case  of  a  previous 
usurpation  or  a  disputed  succession  [Otho,  Ler.Bahbm. 
s.  V.  "  Rex"].)  The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell  on  the 
startled  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah's  banquet.  Hap- 
pily they  were  as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and 
they  did  not  venture  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they 
rose  and  departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  I1ie  count^ 
coup  (fitat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  success- 
ful Such  Incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  Eastern  monarchies.    They  are  usually  followed  by 
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a  masiacre  of  the  defeated  {Mnty.  Adonijah  expected 
such  an  iMue,  and  took  refuge  at  the  homs  of  the  altar. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  roung  conqueror  used  his 
triumph  generously.  The  lives  b<ith  of  Adonijah  and 
his  partisans  were  spared,  at  least  for  a  time.  What 
had  been  dune  hurriedly  was  done  afterwards  in  more 
solemn  form.  Solomon  was  presented  to  a  great  gath- 
ering of  all  the  notables  of  Israel  with  a  set  speech,  in 
which  the  old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Jehovah.  A 
few  months  more  and  Solomon  found  himself,  b}*  his 
father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne. 

2.  The  position  to  which  he  succeetled  was  unique. 
Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingtlom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
able  to  ally  itself  or  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with 
Egypt  or  Assyria,  stretching  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  bonier  of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many 
subject  princes  (see  Hase,  Refftti  Sahm,  Dncriptio  [No- 
rimb.  1739 J).  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.  The  sums  mentione<l 
are  (1)  the  public  funds  for  building  the  Temple.  100,<J00 
talenu  {kikaritn)  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of  silver;  (2) 
David's  private  offerings,  AOOO  talents  of  gold  and  7000 
of  silver.  Besitles  these,  large  sums  of  unknown  amount 
were  believed  to  have  been  storeii  up  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Dand.  8000  talents  were  taken  from  it  by  Hyrca- 
nus  (Josephus,  A  nt,  vii,  15, 8 ;  xiii,  8, 4 ;  xvi,  7, 1).  The 
people,  with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  wonthip  in 
high  places,  were  trite  servants  of  Jehovah.  Knowl- 
edge, art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps  to  such  perfection 
as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of  attaining.  We 
raay  rightly  ask  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  outward- 
ly and  inwardly,  who  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  was 
called  to  this  glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is 
true,  no  direct  description  in  this  case  as  we  haVe  of 
the  earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for  Ail- 
ing up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression  which  Sol- 
omon made  upon  all  who  came  near  him  may  well  lead 
us  to  believe  that  with  him,  as  with  Saul  and  David,  Ab- 
salom and  Adonijah,  as  with  most  other  favorite  princes 
of  Eastern  peoples,  there  must  have  been  the  fascination 
and  the  grace  of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher 
mystic  meaning  may  be  latent  in  Psa.  xlv,  or  the  Song 
of  Songs,  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  having 
had,  at  least,  a  historical  starting-point.  They  tell  us 
of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
"fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face  '^bright  and 
ruddy''  as  his  father's  (Cant,  v,  10;  1  Sam.  xvii,  42), 
bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without 
a  golden  glow  (possibly  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  as  was 
the  hair  of  the  youths  who  waited  on  him  [Josephus, 
Ant,  viii,  7,  8],  or  dyed  with  henna  [Michaelis,  note  in 
Lowth,  Jfr€eL  xxxi]),  the  eyes  soft  as  "the  eyes  of 
doves,"  the  "countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 
cedars,"  "the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  alto- 
gether lovely"  (Cant  v,  9-16).  Add  to  this  all  gifts 
of  a  noble,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready  sym- 
pathies, a  playful  and  genial  humor,  the  lips  "  full  of 
grace,"  the  soul  "anointed"  as  "with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness" (Psa.  xlv),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  golden  prime. 

8.  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of  Songs 
just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  earliest  facta  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign.  The 
narrative,  as  told  in  1  Kings  ii,  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing. Bathsheba,  who  had  before  stirred  up  David 
against  Adonijah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him, 
begging  that  Abishag  the  Shunamite,  the  virgin  con- 
cubine of  David,  might  be  given  hiro  as  a  wife.  Sol- 
omon, who  till  then  had  professed  the  profoundest  re\'- 
erence  for  his  mother,  his  willingness  to  grant  her  any- 
thing, suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  He 
detects  what  her  unsuspicious  generosity  hod  not  per- 


ceived. The  petition  is  treated  aa  part  of  a  eonapiraev 
in  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Benaiah  it 
once  more  called  in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  onoe. 
Joab  is  slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  taberna- 
cle, to  which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is 
deposed  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  shame 
(1  Kings  ii,  81-^),  and  the  high-prieathood  tnmsfeired 
to  another  family  more  ready  than  he  had  been  to  pasa 
from  the  okl  order  to  the  new,  and  to  accept  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  as  greater  than  the  oracles  which  had 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  priesthood.  See  Urix  aso 
Thcmmim.  Abiathar  is  declared  "  worthy  of  death/ 
deariy  not  for  any  new  offences,  but  for  his  participa- 
tion in  Adonijah's  original  attempt ;  and  Joab  is  put 
to  death  because  he  is  alarmed  at  the  treatment  of  hti 
associates  (ver.  26-29),  which  implies  collusion  on  his 
part.  The  king  sees  in  the  movement  a  plot  to  keep 
him  still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him 
into  admitting  his  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest 
treasure  of  his  father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to 
the  throne,  or  at  least  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would 
have  his  own  partisans  as  counsellors.  With  a  keen- 
sighted  promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  He 
gets  rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  to 
Joab,  and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  after- 
wanls  an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting 
rid  of  one  [see  Shimei]  who  bad  been  trouUesome  be- 
fore and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infatuated 
disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruction  (ver.36- 
46).  (An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  in 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  Menthen,  Tke»aur.  vol  i; 
Slisser,  DUt.  de  Sahnu  Prooeuu  contra  Skimeu)  There 
is,  however,  no  needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of 
David"  are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  disrinct  family  (Zech.  xii,  12)  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  failure  of  the  direct  suocession 
(Luke  iii,  81).  As  he  punishes  his  father's  enemieR,  he 
also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of  Bancillai,  apparently  re- 
ceives an  inheritance  near  the  city  of  David,  and  pn^ 
ably  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  displays  his  inherited  hos- 
pitality by  building  a  caravansary  for  the  strangers 
whom  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jern- 
salem  (2  Sam.  xix,  81^40;  1  Rings  ii,  7;  Jer.  xli,  17; 
Ewald,  Getch.  hr,  iii,  247;  PropK  ii,  191). 

IV.  Foreign  Policy,— The  want  of  suflScient  daU  for 
a  continuous  history  has  already  been  noticed.  All  that 
we  have  are  {a)  The  duration  of  the  reign,  forty  years 
(1  Kings  xi,  42)w  (Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  length- 
ens the  reign  to  eighty  years,  and  makes  the  age  at  ac- 
cession fourteen  [^  n/.  viii,  7, 8J.)  (6)  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Temple  in  the  fourth,  its  compledon  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (vi,  1, 87, 38).  (c)  The  com- 
mencement of  his  own  palace  in  the  seventh,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  twentieth  year  (vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  \\ 
(d)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-zobah,  and  the  consequent 
foundation  of  cities  in  the  region  north  of  Palestine  after 
the  twentieth  year  (ver.  1-6).  With  mateiials  so  tcanty 
as  these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in  an 
order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  sig- 
nificance. 

1.  Egypt, — The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
new  reign  roust  have  been  to  moet  Israelites  a  very 
startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt.  He  married  Pharaoh*s  daughter  (1  Kings  iii. 
1).  Since  the  time  of  the  Exode  there  had  been  do 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  David  and  bis 
counsellors  had  taken  no  steps  to  promote  it.  Egypt 
had  probably  taken  part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resist- 
ance to  David  (1  Chron.  xi,  28 ;  Ewald,  Gt9ck,  Isr.  iii, 
182),  and  had  received  HadsKl,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with 
royal  honors.  The  kigg  had  given  him  his  wife's  sister 
in  marriage,  and  adopted  his  son  into  bis  own  fiimilr 
(1  Kings  xi,  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  pnrpoe«e 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  actively,  and 
Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably  intended 
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to  coimtermct  iL  It  was  at  the  time  so  far  successful 
that  when  Uadad,  on  heariag'of  the  death  of  the  dread- 
ed leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  David  and  Juab, 
wished  to  aeixe  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  new 
king,  the  court  of  Egypt  rendered  him  no  assistance 
(xi,  2i,  22).  The  disturbances  thus  caused,  like  those 
of  a  later  date  in  the  north,  coming  from  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Syrian  kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Kezon  ami 
other  fugiUves  from  Zobah  (ver.  23-25),  might  well 
lead  Solomon  to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,  to  ob- 
tain for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a  recognition 
by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power.  The  immedi- 
ate results  were  probably  favorable  enough.  The  new 
queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier  city  of 
Gezer,  against  which,  as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of 
Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaan ites,  Pharaoh  had  led  his  armies.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  all  honor,  the  queen-mother  herself  attend- 
ing to  place  the  diadem  on  her  son's  brow  on  the  day 
of  his  espousals  (Cant,  iii,  11).  Gifts  from  the  nobles 
of  Israel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered  perhaps  by  a 
Tynan  princess)  were  lavished  at  her  feet  (Psa.  xlv,  12). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ap- 
pears to  have  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  she  is 
mentioned  as  if  apart  from  the  **  strange  women"  who 
seduced  Solomon  into  the  toleration  or  practice  of  idol- 
atry (1  Kings  xi,  1),  and  there  are  no  accounts  of  any 
Egyptian  superstitions  being  introduced  during  his 
reign.  The  Egyptian  queen  dwelt  in  a  separate  por^ 
tion  of  the  city  of  David  till  a  palace  was  reared— the 
presence  of  the  ark  on  Zion  precluded  the  near  residence 
of  such  a  foreigner,  though  she  might  have  abandoned 
her  national  gods  (2  Chron.  viii,  11).  She  dwelt  there 
apparently  with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  "  the  vir- 
gins that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  conforming  in  some 
degree  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted  country.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  may  have  some  foundatitm  in 
spite  of  iu  exaggerated  numbers,  Pharaoh  (Psusennes, 
or,  as  in  the  story,  Vaphres)  sent  with  her  workmen  to 
help  in  building  the  Temple  to  the  number  of  80,000 
(  Enpolemus,  in  Euseb.  Prop,  Evang,  ii,  80-^5).  The 
**  chariots  of  Pharaoh,"  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal 
firoceaston  with  a  splendor  hitherto  unknown  (Cant. 
i,9). 

The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed  that  it 
was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have  been  a 
revolution  in  Egypt,  changfng  the  dynasty  and  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis  (Ewald,  iii,  889). 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  change  of  policy.  The  court 
of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  when  he  is 
known  to  have  aspirations  after  kingly  power.  There, 
we  may  believe,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or 
understood,  was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom 
of  the  son  of  Solomon.  Evils  such  as  these  were  hardly 
counterbalanced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  mipply  of  chariots  and  horses 
which,  as  belonging  to  a^ressive  rather  than  defensive 
warfare,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led  him  to  avoid 
(1  Rings  x,  28,  29). 

2.  Tyrr. — The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king 
rested  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It  had  been 
part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Hiram  had  been  "ever  a  lover  of  David."  He,  or  his 
grandfather  (comp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v,  11;  Jose- 
phus,  A  nt.  vii,8, 2;  viii,  5, 3 ;  CoiU,  A  p.  i,  18;  and  Ewald, 
iii,  287),  had  helped  him  by  supplying  materials  and 
workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solo- 
mon's mxession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A 
correspondence  passed  between  the  two  kings,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  (The  letters  are  given 
at  length  by  Joaephus  [A  nt,  viii,  2, 8]  and  Eupolemus 
[Eoaebins,  Prop.  JCvang,  loc  cit.  ].)  Israel  was  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Tyre  with  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
fiir  the  Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new 
leign.    Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar -wood  from  Lebanon, 
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probably  also  copper  from  Cyprna,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc  hist,  i,  79),  fur  the 
brass  which  was  so  highly  valued,  purple  from  Tyre  it- 
self, workmen  from  among  the  Zldonians — all  these  were 
wanted  and  were  given.  The  opening  of  Joppa  as  a 
port  created  a  new  coasting -trade,  and  the  materials 
fn>m  Tj're  were  conveyed  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii,  16).  The  chief  architect  of  the 
Temple,  though  an  Israelite  on  his  mother's  side,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Dan  or  Naphtali  [see  Hiuam],  m'ss 
yet  by  birth  a  Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  re- 
turn fur  these  exports,  the  Phoenicians  were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  com  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territoiy. 
Their  narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  fur 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  **  their  country  was  nourished"  by  the  broad  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  (Acts  xii,  20). 

The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  iu  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  they  entered 
on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people.  They  joined  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  the  coasts 
of  Spain.  See  Tarshish.  Solomon's  possession  of  the 
Edomitish  coast  enabled  him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new 
world  of  commerce.  The  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber  were  filled  with  shi|)6  of  Tarshish,  i.  e.  merchant- 
ships,  for  the  long  voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoe- 
nicians, but  built  at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed 
down  the  ^lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name,  to  Ophir  and  Sheba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon ;  and  brought  back,  after  on 
absence  of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost  or  alto- 
gether new — gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  nard, 
aloes,  sandal -wood,  almug- trees,  and  ivory;  and  last, 
but  not  least  in  the  eves  of  the  historian,  new  forms  of 
animal  life,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes,  **apes  and  peacocks."  The  in- 
terest of  SoloiQon  in  these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his 
leaving  his  palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and 
travelling  to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  fleet  (2  Chron.  viii,  17);  perhaps 
also  to  Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.  (The  statement  of 
Justin  Martyr  [^DiaL  c  Tryph.  c  84}^  iv  2t^wvi  ci^itf- 
XoXarpci,  receives  by  the  accompanying  Bid.  ywaiKa 
the  character  of  an  extract  from  some  historv  then  ex- 
tant.  The  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tj're  is  mentioned  by  Eusebins  [PrtBp,  Evang. 
X,  11].)  To  the  knowledge  thus  gained  we  may  ascribe 
the  wider  thoughts  which  appear  in  the  psalms  of  this 
and  the  following  periods,  as  of  those  who  "see  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  and  oocup}'  their  business  in  great 
waters"  (Psa.  cvii,  28>80);  perhaps  also  as  an  expe- 
rience of  the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel 
(Prov.  xxiii,  34,  85).  (See  the  monographs  Dn  Navig, 
Salom,  by  Wichmannshausen  [Viteb.  1709],  Huetiiis 
[in  Ugolino,  vol.  vii],  Kontgsmann  [Slesv.  1800],  and 
Iteill  [in  Germ.]  [Dorp.  1834].) 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenician  writers 
quoted  by  Josephus  (/ln^  viii,  5,  8),  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  something  of  the  sportive- 
ness  and  freedom  of  friends.  They  delighted  to  perplex 
each  other  with  hard  questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to 
their  power  of  answering  them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the 
loser  and  paid  his  forfeits ;  but  afterwards,  through  the 
help  of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon,  he  solved 
the  hard  problems,  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.  (The 
narrative  of  Josephus  implies  the  existence  of  some 
story,  more  or  less  humorous,  in  Tynan  literature,  in 
which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  earth  was  baffled  by  a 
boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  is  found 
in  the  popular  medisval  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf, 
in  which  the  latter  [an  ugly,  deformed  dwarf]  outvrits 
the  former.  A  modernized  version  of  this  work  may 
be  found  in  the  WalhaUa  [Leipsic,  1844].  Older  cop- 
ies, in  Latin  and  German,  of  the  15th  century,  are  iu 
the  British  Museum  Library.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dia- 
logue of  Solomon  and  Saturn  is  a  mere  catechism  ol 
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Bcriptural  knowledge.)  The  singular  fragment  of  his- 
tory inserted  in  1  Kings  ix,  11-14,  recording  the  cession 
by  Solomon  of  sixteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction 
with  them,  is  perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial 
wagers.  The  king  of  Tyre  revenges  himself  by  a  Phoe- 
nician bonmot.  See  Cabul.  He  fulfils  bis  part  of  the 
contract,  and  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

8.  These  were  the  two  most  important  alliances.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and 
the  fact  that  tfie  Euphrates  was  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chron.  ix,  26),  suggest 
the  inference  that  the  Mesopotamian  monarchies  were 
at  this  time  comparatively  feeble.  Other  neighlioring 
nations  were  content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form 
of  gifts  (ix,  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hitdtes  and  of  Syria 
welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  commerce  which 
enabled  them  to  tind  in  Jerusalem  an  emporium  where 
they  might  get  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Kgypt  (1 
Kings  X,  29).  This,  however,  was  obviously  but  a  small 
part  of  the  traffic  organized  by  Solomon.  The  founda- 
tion of  cities  like  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiph- 
sah  (Thapsacus)  on  the  Euphrates;  of  others  on  the 
route,  each  with  its  own  special  market  for  chariots  or 
horses  or  stores  (2  Chron.  viii,  3-0);  the  erection  of 
lofty  towers  on  Lebanon  (2  Chmn.  loc.  cit.;  Cant  viXf  4), 
pointed  to  a  more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the 
resources  of  Central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did 
afterwards  (availing  itself  of  this  very  route),  to  the 
n<imad  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  seas,  to 
Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18, 
14;  com  p.  Milman,  ffist,  of  the  Jewt^  i,  270). 

With  the  few  exceptions  above  noted,  the  reign  of 
Solomon  verified  his  name.  It  was  a  time  of  peace: 
"  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him,  and  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely"  (1  Kings  iv,  24, 25).  The  arms 
of  David  had  won  the  empire  which  Solomon  now  en- 
joyed. It  was  an  empire  in  the  Oriental  sense,  ex- 
tending from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Thapsacus  to  Gaza.  The  outlying  territories  paid  trib- 
ute to  their  suzerain ;  "  they  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness bowed  before  him ;  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  brought  presents;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
offered  gifts;"  the  Syrian  tribes  beyond  Lebanon  and  as 
far  as  Damascus,  with  Moab,  Ammon/and  Edom,  the 
Arabian  clans,  the  surviving  aborigines,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, did  homage  and  paid  tribute — ^they  brought 
presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
Ac  the  same  time  proper  measures  or  precautions  were 
taken  to  preserve  peace.  Fortresses  seem  to  have  been 
built  along  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  frontiers 
"  were  chariot-cities,  and  cities  of  horsemen."  The  two 
Beth-horons,  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  great  and  un- 
easy tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  on  the  high-road  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast,  as  well  from  the  east  as 
from  Philistia  and  Egypt,  were  strongly  fortified — be- 
came *'  fenced  cities,  with  walls,  bars,  and  gates"'  (2 
Chron.  viii,  5).  For  a  similar  reason  the  old  city  of 
Gezer,  on  the  Philistine  border,  was  rebuilt  and  garri- 
soned ;  and  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  guarding  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian  attack,  rose  into 
great  fortifications.  No  doubt,  also,  on  the  south,  and 
fronting  Idumsea  and  the  desert,  similar  military  sta- 
tions were  placed  at  intervals.  Such  a  congeries  of 
kingdoms  has  but  a  loose  coherence,  and  continues  united 
only  so  long  as  the  central  controlling  power  maintains 
its  predominance,  so  that  Solomon's  empire,  made  up 
of  those  heterogeneous  materials,  feJl  to  pieces  at  his 
death  and  the  revolution  that  so  closely  followed  it. 

4.  The  survey  of  the  infiiience  exercisetl  by  Solomon 
on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete  if  we  were 
to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  directly  personal — 
the  fame  of  his  glory  and  his  wisdom.  The  legends 
which  pervade  the  East  are  probably  not  merely  the 
expauMion  of  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  (as 
suggested  above),  like  those  which  gather  round  the 
names  of  Nimro<l  and  Alexander,  the  result  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  personal  presence  of  one  of  the 


mighty  ones  of  the  earth.     Cities  like  Tadmor  aai 
Tiphsah  were  not  likely  lo  have  been  foanded  by  akiii^ 
who  bad  never  seen  and  chosen  the  sites.   2  ChnxLTili, 
3, 4,  implies  the  journey  which  Josephus  speaks  (rf  (J  < 
viii,  6, 1),  and  at  Tadmor  Solomon  was  within  one  dsTi 
journey  of  the  Euphrates,  and  six  of  Babyko.    (M 
Jueephus,  loe.  dt. ;  but  the  day's  journey  moat  ba^e 
been  a  long  one.)     Wherever  the  ships  of  Tanbisfa 
went,  they  carried  witb  them  the  repoft,  kwu^  aotkiap 
in  its  passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  beasi 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the  po«tr 
and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards  offers  perhaps  the  imr. 
est  approach  to  what  fiills  so  little  within  the  Umxta  of 
our  experience,  though  there  was  there  no  penoosl  en- 
tre  round  which  the  admiration  oould  gather  itseUl  TV 
journey  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  thoof^  frofu  its  oicaB- 
stances  the  most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand  afeoe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  coamrr 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazenafs 
the  ^ great  train;"  the  men  with  their  swarthy  fsce^ 
the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold  and  geni%  of  a  qoeca 
who  bad  come  from  the  far  South,  because  sIk  batl 
heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  ooonected  with  k 
**  the  name  of  Jehovah"  (1  Rings  x,  1).    She  caaie  vitk 
hard  questions  to  test  that  wistlom,  and  the  words  jM 
quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature    Not  ridiDefi 
and  enigmas  only,  such  as  the  sportiTe  fancy  of  tbi 
East  delights  in,  but  the  ever-old,  ever-new,  probkaH 
of  life,  such  as,  even  in  that  age  and  ooantrr,  were  rex- 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,«cR 
stirring  in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  SolotDHi 
of  <'all  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chron.  x,  2).    She 
meets  us  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the  dedica- 
tion-prayer shows  to  have  been  numeioiis,  the  stTsn|i?m 
**  coming  from  a  far  country"  because  of  the  **gn« 
name"  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii,  41%  many  of  tbeia 
princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers  of  kings  (2  Cbrao. 
ix,  28).    The  historians  of  Israel  delighted  to  dwdl  <c 
her  confession  that  the  reality  surpassed  the  fame.  "tb« 
one  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  wA  ti-Id 
me"  (ver.  6 ;  K wald,  iii,  863).   (See  Schramm,  Dt  fa»a 
Sahm.  [Herb.  I74b],) 

The  t<:rritory  of  Sheba,  aooordini?  to  SCiabo,  rescued 
so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of  the  Nabathjeam.  al- 
though its  proper  seat  was  at  the  southemmosi  acpe 
of  Arabia.  The  very  rich  presents  made  by  the  qooa 
show  the  extreme  value  of  her  comoBeroe  with  the  He- 
brew monarch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitaiiiT 
derives  a  peculiar  int^est  from  the  fact  that  in  muA 
later  ages — those  of  the  Maccsbees  and  downward— tfe 
intercourHe  of  the  Jews  with  Sheba  became  so  xntiaitp, 
and  their  influence,  and  even  power,  so  ^reat.  Jevi^ 
circumcision  took  root  there,  and  princes  hekl  svir 
who  were  called  Jewish.  The  language  of  Sheba  is  br- 
lieved  to  have  been  strongly  different  from  the  htfratt 
Arabic;  yet,  like  the  Ethiopic,  it  belonged  to  the  gnat 
Syro-Arabian  family,  and  was  not  alien  to  the  HebRv 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Egyptian  was;  and  cbe 
great  ease  with  which  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Va^ 
cabees  propagated  itself  in  Sheba  gives  pUosibilitT  t# 
the  opinion  that  even  at  the  time  of  SokMDon  the  peopif 
of  Sheba  had  much  religions  superiority  over  the  Anbs 
and  S^Tians  in  general.  If  so^  it  beowMS  dear  hem 
the  curiosity  of  the  southern  queen  would  be  wwiel 
upon  by  seeing  the  riches  of  the  distant  mooareh. 
whose  purer  creed  must  hsA'e  been  carried  ererrwheR 
with  them  by  his  sailors  and  servants.     See  SBsajt 

v.  Internal  History. — 1.  Admun^rxUiee  Capot^— 
We  can  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  SuUhbor,  in  xi* 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Israel,  withoot  the  nrcc9»:T 
of  a  digression.  The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  wtiefe 
presents  his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  Thoe  v«v 
two  holy  places  which  divided  the  leverenee  of  tbe 
people — the  ark  and  its  provisional  ubecnade  ai  Jera* 
salem,  and  the  original  tabernacle  of  the  coogR|[ati<«, 
which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now  pitched  ac  (tit- 
eon.    It  was  thought  right  that  the  new  king  •bofiU 
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offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  borh.  After  those  at  Gibeon 
there  came  that  vbion  of  th^  night  which  has  in  all 
ages  iMjme  its  noble  witness  to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not 
for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  victor}^  over  enemies,  would 
the  son  of  David,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling, 
feeling  himself  as  **  a  little  child"  in  comparison  with 
the  vastness  of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but  for 
a  **  wise  and  understanding  heart,"  that  he  might  judge 
the  people.  The  "speech  pleased  the  Lord.**  There 
canoe  in  answer  the  promise  of  a  wisdom  **  Uke  which 
there  had  been  none  before;  like  which  there  should 
be  none  after^  (1  Kuigs  iii,  8^15).  So  far  all  was  welL 
The  prayer  was  a  right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is 
also  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David 
which  accounts  for  man}'  other  contrasts.  The  desire 
of  David^s  heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holi- 
ness. He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and  re- 
pents again.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  He  has 
a  lofty  ideal  before  him, and  seeks  to  accomplish  it;  but 
he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper  yearnings,  and  speaks 
as  one  who  has  ^  no  need  of  repentance." 

The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large  measure, 
and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enterprises  of  his 
subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him,  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  men,  in  all  their  surface-weaknesses,  in  all  their 
inner  depths,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took  cognizance  of 
alL  But  the  highest  wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the 
highest  work,  for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the  his- 
torian hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pat- 
tern-instance is  in  all  ita  circumstances  thoroughly  Ori- 
entaL  The  king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early 
dawn,  to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough-and-ready 
test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before  so  evenly 
balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humor  as  well  as  sa- 
l^acity  specially  attractive  to  the  Eastern  mind,  then 
and  at  all  times  (1  Kings  iii,  16-28). 

But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  judging 
only,  but  in  organizing.  The  system  of  government 
-which  he  inherited  from  David  received  a  fuller  expan- 
sion. Prominent  among  the  **  princes"  of  his  kingdom, 
L  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  were  members  of 
the  priestly  order:  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok,  Zadok 
himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
as  captain  of  the  host,  another  Azariah  and  Zabud,  the 
sons  of  Nathan — one  over  the  officers  (Niftttabitn)  who 
acted  as  purveyors  to  the  king's  household  (1  Kings  iv, 
2-5),  the  other  in  the  more  confidential  character  of 
**  king*s  friend."  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the 
two  scribes  (Sd^pAmm),  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing 
up  his  edicts  and  the  like  [see  Scribe],  EHhoreph  and 
Ahiah,  the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  {Afaz- 
kir}f  the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Isa.  xxii^  15),  including  probably  the 
harem.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indispensa- 
ble and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who  presided 
**  over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including  probably  the 
personal  service  of  forced  labor  (comp.  Keil,  Conuiu  ad 
loc,  and  Ewald,  Gfteh.  Ttr,  iii,  884). 

^  Exduquer, — The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's 
finances.  The  first  impression  of  the  facta  given  us  is 
that  of  abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking-ves- 
sels  of  the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a 
•mall  thing, "  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon" (1  Kings  X,  21).  **  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale" 
(x,  27).  The  people  were  "eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry"  (iv,  20).  The  treasures  left  by  David 
fur  building  the  Temple  might  well  seem  almost  inex- 
haustible (1  Chron.  xxix,  1-7).  (We  labor,  however, 
under  a  twofold  uncertainty,  [1]  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers,  [2]  as  to  the  value  of  the  terms.  Pri- 
«leaax,  followed  by  Lewis,  estimates  the  amount  at 
X8d3,000,000,  yet  the  savings  of  the  later  years  of  Da- 
vid's life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly  have 


surpassed  the  national  debt  of  England  [comp.  Milman, 
I/ittory  of  the  Jews,  i,  267].)  The  large  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
would  speak,  to  a  people  who  had  not  learned  the  les- 
sons of  a  long  experience,  of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth 
(1  Kings  ix,  28).  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  mon- 
ey and  in  kind, "  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (x,  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the  Eanr, 
contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  trade  in  the 
fine  linen  and  chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt  must  have 
brought  in  large  profits  (ver.  28,29).  The  king's  domain- 
lands  were  apiiarently  let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other 
purposes,  at  a  fixed  annual  rental  (Cant,  viii,  1 1 ).  Upon 
the  Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
leign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  their 
produce  (1  Sam.  viii,  15).  All  the  provinces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special  order  for  this 
purpose,  were  bound  each  in  turn  to  supply  the  king's 
enormous  household  with  proviuons  (1  Kings  iv,  21-28). 
The.  total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted  to 
666  talents  (x,  14).    See  Tax. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed  as  a 
fruit  of  David's  victories  stimulated  the  industry*  of  all 
IsraeL  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jonlan  had  bec(»me  rich 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagarenes,  and  had  a  wide  dis- 
trict where  their  cattle  might  multiply  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  The  agricultural  tribes  enj(»yed  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  some  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation ;  so  that,  in  the  security 
of  peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  than  markets  for  its  varitnis  prod- 
uce. In  food  for  men  and  cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit- 
trees,  in  stone,  and  probably  in  the  useful  metals,  the 
land  supplied  of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  its  people  in 
abundance.  For  exportation,  it  is  distinctly  statetl  that 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine  were  in  chief  demand ;  to 
which  we  may  conjecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  king  undoubtedly  ha<l  lai^e  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own ;  but  besides  this, 
be  received  presents  in  kind  from  his  own  people  and 
from  the  subject  nations;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  demands  upon  them,  without  severe  op- 
pression, to  an  extent  that  is  unbearable  where  taxes 
most  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was  himself  at  once 
monarch  and  merchant ;  and  we  mav  with  much  confi- 
dence  infer  that  no  private  merchant  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  a  prince  who  has  assumed  the  mercantile 
character.  Bv  his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the 
Tyrians,  he  was  put  into  the  most  favorable  of  all  posi- 
tions for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic  nation, 
possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory,  had  much  need 
of  various  raw  produce  for  their  own  wants.  Another 
large  demand  was  made  by  them  for  the  raw  materials 
of  manufactures,  and  for  articles  which  they  could  with 
advantage  sell  again ;  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish 
so  many  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  a 
most  active  change  soon  commenced.  Only  second  in 
importance  to  this,  and  superior  in  fame,  was  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  which  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  Tynan  enter- 
prise and  experience.  The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and 
the  districts  beyond — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  of 
Africa— in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly  lucrative, 
from  the  vast  diversity  of  productions  between  the  coun- 
tries so  exchanging;  while,  as  it  was  a  trade  of  monop- 
oly, a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the  whole  gain  fell 
to  the  carriers  of  the  merchandise.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  only  nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in 
the  southern  maritime  traffic;  but  their  religion  and 
their  exclusive  principles  did  not  favor  sea-voyages; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  this  early 
period  they  abstained  from  sending  their  own  people 
abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods  brought  back  from 
the  south  were  chiefly  gold,  precious  stones,  spice,  al- 
mug  or  other  scented  woods,  and  ivory,  all  ojf  which 
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were  probably  so  abundant  in  their  native  r^ons  as  to 
be  parted  with  on  easy  terms ;  and  of  courBe  were  all 
admirably  suited  for  re-exportation  to  Europe.  The 
carrying-trade,  which  was  thus  shared  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  Tyriaus,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  the  southern  and  eastern  commerce.  How  large 
a  portion  of  it  went  on  by  caravans  of  camels  is  wholly 
unknown,  yet  that  this  branch  was  considerable  is  cer- 
tain. From  Kgypt  Solomon  imported  not  only  linen 
yam,  but  even  horses  and  chariots,  which  were  qpld 
again  to  the  princes  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hittites ;  and 
were  prf)bably  prized  for  the  superior  breed  of  the 
horses,  and  fur  the  light,  stnuig,  and  elegant  structure 
of  the  chariots.  Wine,  being  abundant  in  Palestine, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  Eg}'pt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal 
means  of  repayment.  Moreover,  Solomon's  fortifying 
of  Tadmor  (or  Palmyra),  and  retention  of  Thapsacus  ou 
the  Euphrates,  show  that  be  had  an  important  interest 
in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade  to  Babylon;  although 
we  have  no  details  on  this  subject.  The  difficulty 
which  meets  us  is,  to  imagine  by  what  exports,  light 
enough  to  bear  land-carriage,  be  was  able  to  pay  for  bis 
imports.  We  may  conjecture  that  be  sent  out  Tyrian 
cloths  and  trinkets,  or  Egyptian  linen  of  the  finest  fab- 
ric ;  yet  in  many  of  these  things  the  Babylonians  also 
^celled.  On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
case  of  Solomon  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  entire 
community  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  much  of  the  trade  was  a  monopoly,  and 
that  all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  Tyrians,  the  overwhelming  riches  of  this 
eminent  merchant-sovereign  are  perhaps  not  surprising. 
It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any  financial 
system  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for 
magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it  is  true, 
provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was  building,  yet  more 
when  it  was  finished,  one  structure  followed  another 
with  ruinous  rapidity.  A  palace  for  himself,  grander 
than  that  which  Hiram  had  built  for  his  father;  anoth- 
er for  Pharaoh's  daughter;  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  in  which  he  sat  in  bis  court  of  judgment,  the 
pillars  aU  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  Assyria, 
Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  ii,  80)  standing  on  the  steps  and 
supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1  Kings  vii,  1-12;  x, 
18-20) ;  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towers,  used  apparently 
for  the  king's  armory  (P8a.xlv, 8;  Cant.iv,4;  vii,4);  the 
ascent  from  his  own  palace  to  the  house  or  |ialace  of  Jeho- 
vah (1  Kings  X,  5) ;  a  summer-palace  in  Lebanon  (ix,  19 ; 
Cant,  vii,  4) ;  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paradises  like 
those  of  the  great  Eastern  kings  (Eccles.  ii,  5, 6 ;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant,  viii,7,8)  [see  PARAUisii] ;  the  foundation  of 
something  like  a  stately  school  or  college ;  costly  aque- 
ducts bringing  water,  it  may  be,  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, dear  to  David's  heart,  to  supply  the  king's  pal- 
ace in  Jerusalem  (Ewald,  iii,  823) ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jenisalem  completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1 
Kings  ix,  15-19) ;  and,  above  alU  the  harem,  with  all 
the  expenditure  which  it  involved  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii,  15 ;  1 
Chron.  xxviii,  1),  on  men-singers  and  women-singers 
(Eccles.  ii,  8) — these  rose  before  the  wondering  eyes  of 
his  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their  magnificence. 
All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the  "•  apparel"  of  his 
servants,  was  on  the  same  scale.  If  he  went  from  his 
hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple,  he  marched  between 
two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with  a  Ixiniished  shield  of 
gold  (I  Kings  X,  16,  17;  Ewald,  iii,  320).  If  he  went 
on  a  royal  prioress  to  his  paradise  at  Eiham,  be  went 
in  snow-white  raiment,  riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of 
cedar,  decked  with  silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpetc<l 
with  the  costliest  tapestry  worked  by  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (Cant,  iii,  9,  10).  A  body-guarti  attended 
bim,  **  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  handsomest 
of  tbe  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth,  ar- 


rayed in  Tynan  purple,  their  long  black  hair  aprinUed 
freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust  (ver.  7,  8;  JoaephiBs 
Ant,  Hii,  7,  3).     Forty  thousand  stalls  of  bocBes  far  tib 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horaemeDf  made  op  the 
measure  of  his  magnifioenoe  (I  Kings  iv,  26).    If  aorae 
of  the  public  works  bad  the  plea  of  utilttr — tbe  <^«ti6- 
cation  of  some  cities  for  purposes  cf  defence  ^Mi&) 
[the  suburb  of  Jenisalem],  Hazor,  Hegiddo,  tbe  cvo 
Beth-horons) ;  tbe  foundation  of  otbeis  (Tadmor  anJ 
Tiphsah)  for  purposes  of  commerce— these  were  aiopiT 
the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury;  and  the  peofde,  after  ikt 
first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that  they  were  so.    As  the 
treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  waaaf»^ 
lies  became  more  irksome.    Even  the  Israelifee^  beside* 
the  conscription  which  brought  them  into  the  ktnf:i 
armies  (ix,  22),  were  subject,  though  for  a  p«rt  nnly  of 
each  year,  to  the  corvee  of  compulsory  labor  (v,  ll'i. 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  kke  most  other  revo- 
lutions, financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among  its  cann. 
The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's  idolatry,  hm 
of  their  burdens,  of  his  **  grievous  yoke"  (zii,  4).    Tbeti 
hatred  fell  heaviest  on  A(k>niram,  who  was  orer  tb 
tribute.     If,  on  tbe  one  side,  the  division  of  the  kia^- 
dom  came  as  a  penalty  for  S(ik>mon*s  i<lolatioas  sfos- 
tasy  from  Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Neroeaa»  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terriUle  of  all 
idolatries. 

8.  Struclure$, — It  remains  for  as  to  trace  that  otker 
downfall,  belonging  more  visibly,  tboufrh  not  moie  Ral- 
ly, to  his  religious  life,  from  the  k>flie<it  height  even  t<^ 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of  tls 
Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the  ionsA 
That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited  froai  hi? 
father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with  all  his  hesn 
and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all  the  noble  thoo^tt 
as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds  of  woiship  which  bia 
father  and  Nathan  could  insail  into  himr.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  speaking  of  his  intercounse  with  Tyre, 
what  measures  be  took  fur  its  complettocu  AH  that 
can  be  said  as  to  its  architecture,  propnrtiuna,  materials 
and  the  oi^anization  of  the  ministerini;  priests  and  ht- 
vites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  See  TuapUB.  Here  it 
will  be  enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  fee^p 
of  the  men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  dating  siercc 
long  years,  the  cyclopean  foundations  of  vast  wtaaa 
(still  remaining  when  all  else  has  perished  [Ewakt  id 
297])  gradually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of  tbe 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving  eintas- 
tially  from  Joppa,  cedar  and  gold  and  ailver,  farKS 
"  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  of  Suecoth  asi 
Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and  squared  from  the 
quarries.  Far  from  colossal  In  its  size,  it  wm  odi»|«9- 
ous  chiefly  by  the  lavish  use,  within  and  witheou  «^ 
the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Parvaim.  It  glirtesed  in  tl» 
morning  sun  (as  has  been  wdl  said)  like  tbe  aanctaarr 
of  an  £1  Dorado  (Milman,  ffiU.  of  t&e  years.  U:i5$;. 
Throughout  the  whole  work  the  tranquillity  e(  xht 
kingly  city  was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  work- 
man's hammer : 

"  Like  some  tall  palm  the  nolseleas  fabric  a^wai^f  .* 


We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now  there 
some  darker  shades  in  the  picture.  Not  revnence  •^niv 
for  the  holy  city,  but  the  wish  to  shut  out  from  i^^ 
the  misery  he  had  caused,  to  close  his  ears  against  cne* 
which  were  rising  daily  to  the  ears  of  the  Load  of  Ssb- 
aoth,  led  him  probably  to  place  the  wwks  cannfct«>! 
with  the  Temple  at  as  great  a  distance  n  possible  ftns 
the  Temple  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taiueht  b« 
the  history  of  his  own  people^  and  of  the  pteoept^  «f 
the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii,  9  et  aL\  followiBg  tbt 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect  d 
Chron.  xxii,  2),  he  reduced  the  "strangers'*  in  the  lant 
tbe  remnant  of  the  Canaanitish  races  who  had  c^Asrs 
the  alternative  of  conformity  to  tbe  religion  of  tb«w 
conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and  maile  thetr  iKr 
*' bitter  with  all  hard  bondage.*!      See   PanscLrrc 
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Oipying  (he  Pharaohs  in  their  magnificence,  be  copied 
them  also  in  their  disregard  of  human  suffering.  Act- 
ing, probably,  under  the  same  counsels  as  had  prompt- 
ed that  measure,  on  the '  result  of  David's  census,  he 
seized  on  these  "strangers"  for  the  weary,  servile  toU 
against  which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  re- 
belled. One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with 
wives  and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
honcies  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  (1  Kings  v,  15 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  17, 18).  Even  the 
Israelites,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to  the  he- 
lot state  (viii,  9),  were  yet  summoned  to  take  their 
share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labor  (1  Kings  v,  18, 14). 
One  trace  of  the  special  servitude  of  *'  these  hewers  of 
stone**  continued  long  afterwards  in  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  men  attached  to  the  Temple,  and  known  as 
Solomon's  servants  (q.  v.). 

Besides  the  great  work  which  has  rendered  the  name 
of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — ^we 
are  informed  of  the  palaces  which  he  built,  viz.  his  own 
palace,  the  queen's  palace,  and  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  his  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object, 
and  his  porch  of  judgment,  or  law-court.  He  also  added 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  Millo  ("in  the 
city  of  David,"  2  Chron.  xxxii,  6)  and  many  other 
strongholds.  The  Temple  seems  to  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions — sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
thirty  high  (1  Kings  vi,  8) — or  smaller  than  many 
moderate-sized  parish  churches;  but  it  was  wonder- 
ful for  the  lavish  use  of  precious  materials.  Whether 
the  three  palaces  were  parts  of  the  same  great  pile  re- 
mains uncertain.  The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  was  so  called  from 
the  multitude  of  cedar  pillars,  similar  to  a  forest.  That 
Solomon's  own  house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the 
Temple  appears  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  years 
ill  building,  while  the  Temple  was  finished  in  seven.  In 
all  these  works  he  had  the  aid  of  the  Tyrians,  whose 
skill  in  hewing  timber  and  in  carving  stone,  and  in  the 
application  of  machines  for  conveying  heavy  masses, 
^ras  of  the  first  importance.  The  cedar  was  cut  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  and,  as  would  appear,  from  a  district 
which  belonged  to  the  Tyrians;  either  because  in  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  the  mountain  the  timber  was  not  so 
fine,  or  from  want  of  roads  by  which  it  might  be  con- 
veyed. The  hewing  was  superintended  by  T}rrian  car- 
penters, but  all  the  hard  labor  was  performed  by  Hebrew 
bondmen.  This  circumstance  discloses  to  us  an  impor- 
tant fact — the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  public 
slaves  in  the  heart  of  the  Israelitisb  monarchy,  who  are 
reckoned  at  168,600  in  2  Chron.  ii,  17 «  see  also  1  Kings 
ix,  20-23.  During  the  preparation  for  the  Temple,  it  is 
stated  (ver.  18-18)  that  70,000  men  were  employed  to 
bear  burdens,  80,000  hewers  of  wood  in  the  mountains, 
besides  3800  overseen.  The  meaning  of  this,  however, 
is  rather  obscure;  rince  it  also  states  that  there  was  a 
''levy"  of  30,000,  of  whom  10,000  at  a  time  went  to 
Lebanon.  Perhaps  the  150,000  was  the  whole  number 
liable  to  aerw,  of  whom  only  one  fifth  was  actually  called 
out.  From  the  large  number  said  to  **  bear  burdens." 
we  may  infer  that  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
of  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  l^  the  strength  of 
beaata.  It  is  inferred  that  at  least  the  Hittites  had 
recognised  princes  of  their  own,  since  they  are  named 
as  purchasers  of  Eg^'ptian  chariots  from  Solomon ;  yet 
the  mass  of  these  nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by 
a  cruel  bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
pressora  at  every  time  of  weakness.  The  word  OQ, 
which  is  translated  "levy"  and  "tribute,"  means  espe- 
cially the  personal  service  p^ormed  by  public  slaves, 
and  is  rendered  "task"  in  Exod.  i,  11,  when  speaking 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

Until  the  Temple  was  finished,  the  tabernacle  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  at  Gibeon,  although  the  ark 
had  been  brought  by  David  to  Zion  (2  Chron.  i,  8, 4). 
David,  it  appears,  had  pitched  a  tent  on  purpose  to  i»> 


oeive  the  ark,  where  Asaph  and  his  brethren  the  Levites< 
ministered  before  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brethren  the  priests  ministered  before  the  tabernacle  at. 
Gibeon  with  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xv,  16-24;  xvi,  87-40). 
This  shows  that  even  in  David's  mind  the  idea  of  a  sin- 
gle centre  of  religious  unity  was  noi  fully  formed,  as 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that  no  single  high-priest  was  recognised.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  not  only 
the  ark,  but  all  the  holy  vessels  from  the  tabernacle 
were  brought  into  it  (1  Kings  viii,  4),  and  the  high- 
priest  naturally  confined  his  ministrations  to  the  Tem- 
ple, Zadok  having  been  left  without  an  equal  by  the 
disgrace  of  Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  even  under  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
never  became  reconciled  to  the  new  idea,  that  "  in  Jeru- 
salem (alone)  was  the  place  where  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship." The  "  high  places,"  at  which  Jehovah  was  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifice,  are  perpetuallj^  alluded  to  in  terms 
which  show  that,  until  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  it  was  im- 
possible for  kings,  priests,  or  prophets  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  and  central  superintendence  of  the  national 
religion. 

After  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  on  the  Tem- 
ple was  completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Isra- 
elites looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  na- 
tion. Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale 
as  stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly  become 
idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries,  as  before, 
there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from  Zion,  the  tab- 
ernacle from  Gibeon,  were  both  removed  (2  Chron.  v,  5) 
and  brought  to  the  new  Temple.  The  choirs  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  met  in  their  fullest  force  arrayed  in 
white  linen.  Then,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was 
heard  the  noble  hymn  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in"  (Milroan,  Hitt.  ofJevis,  i,  263). 
The  trumpeten  and  singen  were  "as  one"  in  their 
mighty  hallelujah — "O  praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever"  (2  Chron.  v,  18).  The 
ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  tu  golden  sanctuary,  and 
then  "the  cloud,"  the  "glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone,  associated 
with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  the  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, were  still,  they  and  they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had 
now  so  magnificent  a  shrine  (ver.  10).  They  bore  tlieir 
witness  to  the  great  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national  religion. 
Throughout  the  whole  scene  the  person  of  the  king  is 
the  one  central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining, 
doubtless,  from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  slay- 
ing the  victims  and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears, 
even  more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing-up  the  ark, 
in  a  liturgical  character.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses 
the  congregation,  offen  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates 
the  Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the  spokes- 
man and  "preacher"  of  the  people  (Ewald,  Gt^di.  Itr, 
iii,  820).  He  takes,  at  least,  some  steps  towards  that 
far-off  (Pisa,  ex,  1)  ideal  of  "  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  [see  Uzziah],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader  of 
a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified.  From 
him  came  the  lofty  prayer— the  noblest  utterance  of  the 
creed  of  Israel — setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  eternal  God,  one,  incomprehensible,  dwelling 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things— wisdom, 
peace,  righteousness. 

The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of  festival, 
flynchronizing  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  tima 
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of  the  completed  vintage.  Bepresentatives  of  all  tlie 
tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes,  it  may  be, 
from  the  newly  acquired  territories  in  Northern  Syria 
(2  Chron.  vi,  82 ;  vii,  8) — all  were  assembled,  rejoicing 
in  the  actual  glory  and  the  bright  hopes  of  IsraeL  For 
the  king  himulf  then,  or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative 
of  1  Rings  ix  and  2  Chron.  vii  leaves  it  doubtful),  there 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  crit- 
icism, misled  by  its  own  acuteness,  may  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation,  only  a 
vtiticiniuai  ex  eoentu,  added  some  centuries  afterwards 
(Bwald,  iii,  404).  It  is  open  to  us  to  maintain  that, 
with  a  character  such  as  Solomon's,  with  a  religious 
ideal  so  far  beyond  his  actual  life,  such  thoughts  were 
psychologically  probable,  that  strange  misgivings,  sug- 
gested by  the  very  words  of  the  Jubilant  hymns  of  the 
day's  solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Teacher  that  those  misgivings  should  receive  an  inter- 
pretation, that  the  king  should  be  taught  that  what  he 
had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good,  but  that  it  was  not 
all,  and  might  not  be  permanent.  Obedience  was  better 
than  sacrifice.    There  was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

4.  Idolatry, — ^The  danger  came,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing, the  king  felL  Not  very  long  afterwards  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashr-aroth;  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only, 
bttt  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as  the  com- 
piler of  I  Kings  xi,  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty  of  another. 
Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alliances,  partly  from 
the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seeking  the  stimulus  of  change, 
he  gave  himself  to  **  strange  women."  He  found  him- 
self involved  in  a  fascination  which  led  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods.  The  startingp-point  and  the  goal  are 
given  us.  We  are  left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise, 
to  trace  the  process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in 
his  very  "  largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  htm  to  it 
His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and  climes  might 
lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect,  one  phase  of  mod- 
em thought,  as  the  confessions  of  the  preacher  m  Kohe- 
leth  anticipate  another.  In  recognising  what  was  true 
in  other  forms  of  faith,  he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what 
was  false— his  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed to  him — of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation's 
religious  life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,  from  Elohim  to  the  **  gods  many 
and  lords  many"  of  the  nations  around.  Jehovah,  Baal, 
Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of  nature- worship,  might 
come  to  seem  equally  true,  equally  accepteble.  The 
women  whom  he  brought  from  other  countries  might 
well  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  their  own  superstitions; 
and,  if  permitted  at  all,  the  worship  roust  be  worthy  of 
his  fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii,  880),  have  mingled 
ptilitical  motives.  He  may  have  hoped,  by  a  policy  of 
toleration,  to  conciliate  neighboring  princes,  to  attract  a 
larger  traffic.  But  probably  also  there  was  another  in- 
liuejice  less  commonly  taken  inte  account.  The  wide- 
spread belief  of  the  East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon 
is  not,  it  is  believed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  pe- 
riod that  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occulr,  mysterious  properties.  On  the  other, 
throughout  the  whole  hlstor}'  of  Judah,  the  element  of 
idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on  men's  minds 
was  the  thaumaturgic — soothsaying,  incantetions,  divi- 
nations (2  Kings  i,  2 ,  Isa.  ii,  6 ,  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6  et  aL), 
The  religion  of  Israel  opposed  a  stem  prohibition  to  all 
such  perilous  yet  tempting  arts  (Deut.  xviii,  10  et  aL), 
The  religions  of  the  nations  around  fostered  them.  Was 
it  strange  that  one  who  found  bis  progress  impeded  in 
one  path  should  turn  into  the  other?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  gloriously  was  a  step 
backward  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetich  worship.   As 


he  left  behind  him  the  l^^acy  of  Inxoiy,  seUUniesa.  np- 
pression,  more  than  counterhalanciiy  all  the  ^oud  «f 
higher  art  and  wider  knowledge,  so  be  left  thia,  too,  as 
an  ineradicable  eviL  Not  less  trulj  than  the  aoo  of 
Nebat  might  hb  name  have  been  written  in  hiatofr  as 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  who  *^ntuule  Israel  to  as.* 
The  idolatry  of  Solomon  is  commemomted  in  die  tnA- 
tionary  name  of  '*  the  Mount  of  Offence.*'  fd^^n  to  the 
southernmost  peak  of  the  range  c^  which  Olivet  (q.  v.) 
forms  a  part«  (See  Brucker,  De  Salom.  Idokialr%t 
[Lips.  1755] ;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv,  562  sq.) 

Disasters  followed  before  long,  as  the  nntaral  my 
qnenoe  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder  as  well  as  re- 
ligiously a  sin.  The  strength  of  the  nation  rested  t<« 
its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on  ita  fattlu  What- 
ever attractions  the  sensuous  ritual  which  be  tntmditfcd 
may  have  had  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
priests  and  Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  wr- 
ship  with  entire  disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  propheiis 
order,  dormant  in  the  earlior  part  of  the  rei^n,  aod.  m 
it  were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utteranoee  by  the  ifr^e 
dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled  into  sc> 
tive  opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if  taogbt  by  the 
history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  niter  one  of  chuse 
predictions  which  help  to  work  out  their  own  fnlfihncaL 
fastening  on  thoughts  before  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam 
out  to  himself  and  to  the  people  as  the  destined  beir  t.» 
the  larger  half  of  the  kin^pdom,  as  truly  called  as  David 
had  been  called  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lofd  (1  Kiop 
xi,  28-89).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur* 
rent  that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jeraboam 
was  driven  for  a  time  into  exile,  it  was  only,  as  we  baw 
seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the  then  lei^nioi;  dy- 
nasty, and  to  come  back  with  a  daughter  of  tbe  ^^ 
raohs  as  his  queen  (Sept.  td  «ap.).  The  vAA  tribal  jeel- 
ottsles  gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  Ephraini  was 
prepared  once  more  to  dispute  tbe  sapremacy  of  Jadib. 
needing  special  control  (1  Kings  xl.  28)w  With  this 
weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from  withoau  Ha- 
ded and  Rezon — the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  beginnmg  of  bis  reign, 
found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  prematnrriy 
old  (about  sixty -one),  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid 
breaking»up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  wbidi  be  had 
succeeded.  Rehoboam,  inheriting  hta  faults  withoct 
his  wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  waa  not  likely  to 
avert  it. 

5.  Writings, — Of  the  inner  changes  of  miod  sad 
heart  which  ran  parallel  with  this  history  Scriptare  ia 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learned  hem 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether  written 
by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teat. ; 
resenting,  with  profound,  inspired  insight,  tbe 
phases  of  his  life ;  something,  also,  ftom  tbe  fiut  that  so 
little  remains  out  of  so  much — oat  of  the  aonga,  proverbs, 
treatises,  of  which  the  historian  speaks  (1  Kings  ir,  SI 
88).  Legendary  as  may  be  the  traditions  wbicb  apeak 
of  Uezekiah  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  pieserrin^ 
some  portions  of  Solomon*s  writings  (Prov.  xxv,  1)  and 
destroying  others,  a  like  process  <^  selection  muai  hare 
been  gone  through  by  the  unknown  rabbins  of  tbe  Great 
Synagogue  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly  and 
hesiutingly  they  received  into  the  canon,  as  Uicj  went 
on  with  their  unparalleled  work  of  the  expurgaiiaii  by 
a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the  two  books  whidi 
have  been  the  stumUing-bloeks  of  commentators — Ec- 
clesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  (Ginsburg,  KeMetk^ 
p.  18-15).  They  give  exctrpta  only  from  tbe  dOi^> 
proverbs.  Of  the  thousand  and  five  songs  (tbe  pfnri<« 
number  indicates  a  known  collection)  we  know  dbso- 
lutely  nothing.  They  were  witting  to  admit  Kobe- 
leth  for  the  sake  of  ita  ethical  conduaion;  tbe  Sooa; 
of  Songs,  because  at  a  very  early  period,  posBhIy  even 
then,  it  had  received  a  mystical  interpretation  (Kfii, 
JCinleit,  in  das  A  He  Test,  §  127)— because  it  waa,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which,  if  passionate,  was  ^f^ 
tender  and  pare  and  true.    But  it  ia  easy  to  see  ttai 
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there  are  elements  in  that  poem — the  strong  delight  in  [ 
visible  outward  beauty,  the  surrender  of  heart  and  will 
to  one  overpowering  impulse — which  might  come  to  be 
divorced  from  truth  and  purity,  and  would  then  be  per- 
ilous in  proportion  to  their  grace  and  charm.  (But  see 
Kollin,  Salom.  a  Sceptidsmo  Defensus  [Rost.  1710].) 
8uch  a  divorce  took  place,  we  know,  in  the  actual  life  of 
Solomon.  It  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the 
idyls  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  uttered  themselves. 
The  poems  of  the  son  of  David  may  have  been  like 
those  of  Hafiz.  The  scribes  who  compiled  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Test,  may  have  acteil  wisely,  rightly,  chari- 
tably to  his  fame  in  excluding  them. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  specially  dwelt  on  in 
Scripture — "  God  gave  him  wisdom  and  understanding 
exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore."  The  term  **  heart"  is 
often  used  for  **  mind,"  and  the  meaning  is,  that  Solo- 
mon was  endowed  with  great  faculties  and  capacities; 
and  that  his  intellect  was  not  onlv  stored  with  vast  and 
varied  information,  but  was  so  active,  shrewd,  and  pen- 
etrating as  to  be  successful  in  its  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. He  had  at  once  an  unwearying  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  he  had  also  the  creative  pow- 
er of  genius.  Nature  and  man  were  his  study;  botany 
and  zoology  shared  hb  attention  with  men  and  man- 
nens;  and  hu  spirit  gave  utterance  to  its  thoughts  and 
enactions  in  |)oetr}*.  He  was  a  sage,  a  poet,  and  a  nat- 
uralist— **he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs:  and  his 
Slings  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees, 
froiD  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  M'all:  he  spake  also  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes" 
(1  Kings  iv,  82, 83).  The  value  of  his  zoological  or  bo- 
tanical researches  we  know  not.  No  doubt  his  knowl- 
edge took  minute  cc^nizance  more  of  external  peculiar- 
ity than  of  mner  structure,  but  it  may  have  had  the 
rudiments  of  a  science,  though  he  may  not  be  compared 
to  Linnieus  or  Hooker,  Cuvier  or  Owen.  He  was  not 
so  absorbed  in  royal  cares  or  royal  state  and  luxury  as 
to  forget  mental  culture.  Amid  much  that  was  weak 
and  wrong,  he  was  ^  yet  acquainting  his  heart  with  wis- 
dom" (Eocles.  ii,  8).  The  **  wisdom  of  Egypt"  was  pro- 
verbial in  geometry, astronomy, and  medicine;  but  Sol- 
omon outstripped  it,  Arabia  was  the  home  of  that  sa- 
fracity  that  clothes  itself  in  proverbs  and  of  that  subtle- 
ty which  created  riddles  and  queries;  but  "Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
east  country."  There  had  been  men  of  noted  intelli- 
gence in  his  own  country,  such  as  Ethan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  temple  music  in  David's  time ;  Heman, 
one  of  the  famous  singers  and  "  the  king's  seer  in  the 
words  of  God ;"  and  Chalcol  and  Darda ;  but  Solomon 
was  "  wiser  than  all  men"  (1  Kings  iv,  29-31).  (See 
the  monographs  fM  Sap,  SaL  by  Moller  [KiL  1703J, 
Lund  [Upsala,  1705 J, and  Scberer  [Argent.  1770].) 

The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has  been  said,  as 
at  any  rate  representing  the  three  stages  of  his  Ufe. 
The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before  us  the  brightness  of 
his  youth ;  the  heart  as  yet  untainted ;  human  love  pas- 
sionate, yet  undefiled,  and  therefore  becoming,  under  a 
higher  inspiration — half-consciously,  it  may  be,  to  itself, 
but,  if  not,  then  unconsciously  for  others — the  parable  of 
the  soul's  affections.  (See  Knimmacher,  Solomon  cmd 
Skvlammith  [Lond.  1838].)  Then  comes  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical,  prudential  thought, 
searching  into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty 
in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  duty  on  the 
fear  of  God,  gathering,  from  the  wide  lessons  of  a  king's 
experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could  ill  afford  to 
lose.  Both  in  Ecclesiastes  (ii,  8-12)  and  yet  more  in 
Proverbs  (i,  11-17 ;  vii,  6-28)  we  may  find  traces  of  ex- 
periences gained  in  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an  Eastern 
city  could  hardly  have  been  drawn  but  by  one  who,  like 
Haroun  al-Kasbid  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  times 
laid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty  and  plunged  into  the 


other  extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  he  might  gain  the 
excitement  of  a  fresh  sensation.  The  poet  has  become 
the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moral- 
ist. But  the  man  passed  through  both  stages  without 
being  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were  to 
him  but  phases  of  bis  life  which  he  had  known  and  ex- 
hausted (Eccles.  i,  ii).  Therefore  there  came,  as  in  the 
Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retribution.  The 
'*  sense  that  wore  with  time"  avenged  *Uhe  crime  of 
sense."  There  fell  on  him,  as  on  other  crowned  volup- 
tuaries, the  weariness  which  sees  written  on  all  things, 
Yanitv  of  vanities.  Slowlv  onlv  could  he  recover  from 
that  **  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  |)enitence  that 
brought  to  his  father  David  the  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness. He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from  which  he 
had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his  first  love.  The 
weary  soul  could  only  lay  again,  with  slow  and  painful 
relapses,  the  foundations  of  a  true  morality.  See  Ec- 
clesiastes. 

Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not  enter  into 
the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer  either  way  the 
doubting  question.  Is  there  any  hope?  Others  have 
not  shrunk  from  debating  that  question,  deciding,  ac- 
cording to  their  formulsB,  that  he  did  or  did  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  salvation  so  as  to  satisfy  them,  were 
they  to  be  placed  upon  the  judgment-seat.  It  would 
not  be  profitable  to  give  references  to  the  patristic  and 
other  writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  They 
have  been  elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  (IHct,  s.  v. 
*<  Salomon,  Nouvelle  Dissert,  de  hi  Salut  du  Sal.").  It  is 
noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  f4>r  the  most  part, 
favorable,  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Latin,  for  the 
most  part,  adverse,  to  his  chances  of  salvation.  (See 
Petersen, Z>6  Salufe  SalomonU  [Jen.  1665] ;  Keime,  liar' 
mofiia  Vita  Salotnottis  [ibid.  1711];  Ewald,  Salomo 
[Gera,  1800].) 

YI.  Leffends,^h  The  impression  made  by  Solomon 
on  the  minds  of  later  generations  is  shown  in  its  best 
form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his  name  for 
even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers.  Possibly  in 
Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  we  have 
instances  of  this,  free  from  the  vicious  element  of  an 
Apocryphal  literature.  Before  long,  however,  it  took 
other  forms.  Round  the  facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nu- 
cleus, there  gathers  a  whole  world  of  fantastic  fables, 
Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan  —  refractions,  colored 
and  distorted  according  to  the  media  through  which  they 
pass,  of  a  colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ec- 
clesiastes we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He 
and  the  rabbins  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine  to- 
gether in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with  cosily 
trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from  India. 
The  casuistry  of  the  rabbins  rested  on  his  dicta.  Ash- 
medai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived  him  of  his 
magic  ring,  and  he  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Isra- 
el weeping,  and  saying,  I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Koran,  sur.  88;  Ginsburg,  A'oA^/c'M, 
app.  i,  H).  He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to 
cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits;  and  for  centuries 
incantations  bearing  his  name  were  the  special  boast  of 
all  the  ^  vagabond  Jew  exorcists"  who  swarmed  hi  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (Josephus,  A  nt,  viii,  2, 6 ;  Just.  Mart. 
Regponf,  ad  Orthod,  55 ,  Origcn,  Comm,  in  Matt,  srxrt, 
8).  His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech 
of  beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was  said, 
by  his  descendant  HiUel  (Koran,  sur.  87 ,  Ewald,  iii, 
407). .  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs 
(Fabricius,  Codex  Ptevdep,  V.  T.  p.  1042).  The  name 
of  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's-seal  (jConvaUaria  ma^ 
jalis)j  perpetuates  the  old  belief.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabian  alphabets  {ibid,  p.  1014). 

2.  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight.  Af- 
ter a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afrits  and  Jtnns, 
Solomon  conquered  them  and  cw«t  them  into  the  sea 
(iMief  A  raifiun  Siyhu^  i,  36).    The  remote  pre-Adam- 
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ite  post  was  peopled  with  a  succeffiion  of  forty  Solomons 
ruling  over  different  races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword 
that  gave  them  sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solo- 
mon himself  belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed 
to  him  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because 
he  stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen,  God  gave  him  the  winds 
as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  flew  over  him,  making  a  per- 
petual canopy.  The  dsmous,  in  their  spite,  wrote  books 
of  magic  in  his  name;  but  he,  being  aware  of  it,  sei/.ed 
them  and  placed  them  under  his  throne,  where  they  re> 
maiae<i  till  his  death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got 
hold  of  them  and  scattered  them  abroad  (Koran,  sur.  21 ; 
D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  «  SoUman  ben  Daoud").  The  visit  of 
the  queen  of  Sbeba  furnished  some  three  or  four  ro- 
mances. The  Koran  (sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit,  her 
wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which  Solomon 
professed.  She  appears  under  three  different  names — 
Nicaule  (Calmet,  £Hct.  s.  v.),  Balkis  (D^Herbelot,  s.  v.), 
Makeda  (Pineda,  v,  14).  The  Arabs  claim  her  as  be- 
longing to  Yemen;  the  Ethiopians  as  coming  from  Me- 
roe.  In  each  form  of  the  story  a  son  is  bom  to  her, 
which  calls  Solomon  its  father— in  the  Arab  version, 
Meilekh ;  in  the  Jithiopian,  David,  after  his  grandfa- 
ther, the  ancestorof  a  long  line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Lu- 
dolf,  HUt,  ^thiop,  ii,3-d).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews 
accompanied  her  on  her  return  home,  and  from  them 
were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great 
Prester  John  (Presbyter  Joannes)  of  medisBval  travel- 
lers (D*Herbelot,  he.  cii ;  Pineda,  loc,  cit^ ;  Corylus,  Din, 
dt  Regina  Auttr,  in  Menthen's  Thesaurus,  vol  i).  She 
brought  to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ.  See  Maoi.  One,  at  least, 
of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came  was  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy  girk  were  dressed 
up  by  her  exactly  alike,  so  that  no  eye  could  distinguish 
them.  The  king  placed  water  before  them  and  bade 
them  wash;  and  then,  when  the  boys  scrubbed  their 
faces  and  the  girls  stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out 
which  were  which  (Glycas,  AimaL  in  Fabnciua,  loc  , 
cU.),  Versions  of  these  and  other  legends  are  to  be 
found  also  in  Weil,  BibL  Legends,  p.  171 ;  FUrst,  Per-  ^ 
lenschnure,  ch.  xxxvL 

8.  The  fame  of  Solomon  spread  northward  and  east-  ' 
ward  to  Persia.     At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  Meder-  ; 
Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that  Persepolis 
had  been  built  by  the  Jinns  at  his  command,  and  point- 
ed to  the  Takht-i-Suleiman  (Solomon's  throne)  in  proof. 
Through  their  spells,  too,  he  made  his  wonderful  jour- 
ney, breakfasting  at  Persepolis,  dining  at  Baalbek,  and 
supping  at  Jerusalem  (Chardin,  iii,  135,  143;  Ouseley, 
ii,  41,  437).     Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  j 
life  of  David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon ; 
one,  the  Suleiman'Nameh,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed  to 
the  poet  Firdusi  (D'Herbelot,  loc.  cif.;  Chardin,  iii, 
i^).     In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with  the 
great  Persian  hero  Jemshid  (Ouseley,  ii,  64). 

4.  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared  in 
their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing  all  their 
poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most  detestable  of 
Apocrypha,  books  of  magic,  a  Hygromanteia,  a  Contra- 
dictio  Salomonis  (whatever  that  may  be)  condemned 
by  Gelasius,  Incantationes,  ClavicuU,  and  the  like.  Two 
of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  in  fac^simile 
by  Scheibel  {Kloster,  v).  The  ClavicuUi  Salomonis 
NecromatUica  consbts  of  incantations  made  up  of  He- 
brew words;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
is  the  SiffiUum  Salomonis,  engraved  with  Hebrew  char- 
acters, such  as  might  have  been  handed  down  through 
a  long  succession  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  Is  singular 
(unless  this,  too,  was  part  of  the  imposture)  that  both 
the  books  profess  to  be  published  with  the  special  license 
of  popes  Julius  II  and  Alexander  VI.  Was  this  ike  form 
of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
courage? A  pleasant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  les- 
son deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  jnass  of  fables.  The 
kimr  of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ants,  took 


the  insect  on  his  hand,  and  hdd  eonygwe  with  it, 
ing,  CroBsus-like,  ''Am  not  I  the  migfatieac  and 
glorious  of  men?*'  **Not  so,"  retried  tbe  aat-kiB^ 
'*  Thou  sittest  on  a  throne  of  gold,  bat  I  mftke  tfaj  ha^ 
my  throne,  and  thus  am  greater  than  thoa"  (Cltanfia, 
iii,  198).  One  pseudmiymons  work  has  a  aooMvbat 
higher  character,  the  Pscdtervtm  Saiomomis,  ahognhcr 
without  merit,  a  mere  eento  from  the  Psalms  of  Darid. 
but  not  otherwise  offensive  (Fabridua,  i,9l7 ;  Tvegefiei, 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test  p.  154),  and  tlierefore  attached 
sometimes,  as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the 
sacred  volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  ham  the 
omnivorous  Noie^book  of  Bede.  Solomoa  did  repoi, 
and  in  his  contrition  he  oflRered  himself  to  tbe  Sasht- 
driro,  doing  penance,  and  they  seouii^  him  five  tisKS 
with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  aackcioch  thiDagk 
the  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he  went,  '^Give  alms  t» 
Solomon**  (Bede,  lie  Sulom.  ap.  Pineda). 

VII.  Neu>Te^anma  Tines. —We  pass  (nun  this  wild 
farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables  to  that  wbieb  pre- 
sents the  most  entire  contrast  to  tbena.  The  twnrhing 
of  the  New  Test,  adds  nothing  to  the  matcriab  for  a 
life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  tidce  the  tmeat  measare 
of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man  passes  seotmee 
on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It  declares  that  in  the  han>- 
blest  work  of  God,  in  the  lilies  of  the  fidd,  there  is  a 
grace  and  beauty  inexhaostible,  so  that  evoi  ^  Sokoon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these**  (IfatL 
vi,  29).  It  presents  to  ns  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth 
in  wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike,  his,  taking,  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  a  leas  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer,  ptii«^, 
because  united  with  purity,  victwy  over  tptnpcatiqi, 
sdf-sacrifice,  the  true  large -heartednesa  of  aympatiiy 
with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view  which  serioas  thiak- 
ers  have  ever  taken  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Kazaieth, 
they  have  owned  that  there  was  in  him  one  *^gieai€r 
than  Solomon**  (xii,  42).  The  historical  Son  of  Davifl, 
ideally  a  type  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come,  was  in  bis 
actual  life  the  most  strangely  contrasted.  It  vas  re- 
served for  the  true,  the  later.  Son  of  David,  to  fnlfi]  the 
prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered  immd  the  birth 
of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true  Shelomoh,  the  prince  of 
peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Fathei; 
(See  De  Pineda,  De  Rebm  Salomonticu  [Cologne,  1613. 
1686] ;  Hess,  Gesch.  Salomons  [ZUr.  1785] ;  Mfllei^  Lesi- 
ures  on  Solomon  [Lond.  1888].) 


SOLOMON'S  GARDENS  (Ecdea.  ii,  5). 

DEN. 


See  GAS- 


SOLOMON'S  POOLS  (Ecdes.  ii,  6).  Of  the  Tsii- 
ous  pools  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  usnailr  regarded 
as  such,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Pools  «f 
Solomon  in  Wady  Urtas,  between  Hefaroo  and  Bethle- 
hem, called  by  the  Arabs  ei-Burak,  from  which  an 
aqueduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jer^nkai 
with  water  (Ecdus.  xxiv,  80,  81).  They  are  three  ia 
number,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  b«3t 
with  masonry,  but  all  lined  with  cement,  and  focuMd 
on  successive  levels,  with  conduits  leading  from  the  ap- 
per  to  the  lower,  and  flights  of  steps  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  each  (Sandys,  Trttv.  p.  150>  They  are  all 
formed  in  the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Etham,  with  a  dan 
across  its  opening,  which  forma  the  east  side  of  the  low- 
est pool.  Their  dimensions  are  thas  given  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (^t^  Bes.  i,  848,  374) :  (1.)  Upper  pool :  length 
380  feetf  breadth  at  the  east  236  feet,  at  the  west  229 
feet;  depth  at  the  east  25  feet ;  distance  above  the  mid- 
dle pool  160  feet.  (2.)  Middle  pool:  length  42S  feet; 
breadth  at  the  east  250  feet,  at  the  west  160  feet;  depth 
39  feet;  distance  above  the  lower  pool  248  feec.  (S.) 
Lower  pool:  length  582  feet;  breadth  at  the  east  iSS 
feet,  at  the  west  148  feet;  depth  50  feet.  They  appear 
to  be  supplied  in  part  from  a  spring  in  the  g;iound  sitem 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Booty  i,  311),  bnt  they  are  ev- 
idently tilled  mostly  by  surface-water  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, as  they  drain  the  neighboring  hill-aide&  The 
aqueduct  hiw  two  lines^  an  upper  and  a  lower  levd;  the 


SOLOMON'S  PORCH 


"Pools  of  Solumon 

former  (muidUng  the  bill,  and  the  Utter  paisins  near 
the  ■urfaoe  by  way  of  Bethlehem  (tee  Oribiaiiix  Survty 
qfjtniaitm,  Molei,  p.  HO  iq.).     See  Pool. 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH,  ■  name  given  in  Scripture  to 
two  very  different  atmcturea  in  Jerusalem:  (n)  The 
"  porch  of  judgment"  attached  to  the  palace  (1  Kings 
vij,  7),  lor  which  sec  Paucb;   and  (A)  "Solomon's 

corridor  or  the  Temple  (John  x,  28 ;  Acta  iii,  11 ;  T,  12), 
Tor  which  see  Temfls. 

SOLOMON'S  PSALTER.    See  Fbu.ibr  of  SOLO- 
SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (nt^O   ■''las  i  Sept. 
luoi  'A^ipnAfui,  Eira  ii,  S8;  uioi  fouAwf  XoXw/iuv, 
ver.  56 ;  Neh.  vii.  fi7,  60 ;  Vulg.  Jilii  Krmruin  Salema- 
nit).     The  dncendants  ("  hhis")  of  penoni  thus  named 


e  Temple.    KirBtcomethe  priesii, 
■■  ■       ■    i"thechildtenofSol- 
of  1  Esdr.  T,  88,  86, 

ninisters"  of  the  Tem- 

re  and  inference,    (1.) 


holi^raph.) 


K  ith  'up6iov\oi, "  Krva 


■left  to 


pie. 

their  oSce,  we  ai 


tlie  name,  u  well  u  the  order,  im 
to  the  Netbinim.  They  are  Ih( 
ilarrt  of  Sfdomon.  The  Mrvilude  of  the  Nethinim, 
"girrn  to  the  Lord,"  was  softened  by  the  idea  of  dedi- 
f^iion.  {'2.)  The  starting-point  of  their  hiatoiy  is  proba- 
bly to  be  round  in  I  Kings  r,  13, 14 ;  Ix,  30,31 1  !  Chron. 
Tiii,7.8.  Canaaaites,  who  had  been  livinK 'ill  then  with 
a  certain  meaauic  or  rreedom.  were  reduced  by  Solomon 
to  tbe  hek>t  state,  and  compelled  to  labur  in  the  kinc'ii 
MoTK-quarriea,  and  in  buildinfc  his  psisces  and  cities. 
To  some  exlenl,  indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected 
uixler  DsTid,  but  it  appear)  to  bare  been  then  connect- 
ed ipeciallT  with  the  Temple,  and  the  serritude  under 
his  succesaor  waa  at  once  harder  and  more  extended  (1 
Chron.  iiii,  3).  (3.)  The  laet  passage  throw!  some 
light  on  tbeir  apecial  oHlce.  The  Nethinim,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gibeonitea,  were  appointed  to  bo  hewers  of 
teood  (Josh,  ix,  !S),  and  thia  was  enough  for  the  aer- 

paini  of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labor  was  required, 
and  tbe  new  ilavn  were  set  to  the  work  <■!  hewing  and 
Biiuaring  Hoaa  (1  Kings  t,  17.  18).  Their  descendants 
appear  w  have  formed  a  diatioct  order,  probably  iuberit' 


ing  tbe  same  runctiona  and  the  aame  skill  Theprom> 
inence  which  the  erection  of  a  new  Temple  on  ibeir  re- 
I4un  from  Babylott  would  give  to  their  work  aceounta 

for  tbe  special  mention  of  them  in  the  liata  of  Ezra  and 
Ffehemiaiu  Like  the  Nethinim,  they  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  proeelyles,  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Jewiah 
ritual,  though  belonging  to  tbe  bated  race,  and,  even  in 
their  names,  bearing  tracea  of  their  origin  (Ezra  ii,  55- 
58).     Like  them,  too,  the  great  mass  must  either  have 

Bahylon.  The  893  of  Eira  ii,  66  (Nethinim  includeil) 
mutt  have  been  but  a  small  fragmenl  of  the  deacendaiita 
of  the  150.000  emploved  by  Solomon  (1  Kingt  v,  16).— 
Smith.     See  Nkthinim. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     See  Canticlkb, 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.   See  Wisdom,  Book  OF. 

Solomon  bkn-Gabirol.    See  Ibn-Glbihol, 

Solomon  hkn-Ibaac.    See  Rashi. 

Solotaja  Babs  [Hie  goldtn  woman),  a  deity  of  the 
Slavic  mythology,  who  waa  wotihipped  in  the  extreme 
east  of  European  Russia,  and  whoae  image  was  covered 
with  gold.     The  nomsdi 


Ls  taken 


chase.  1'he  bollow  si 
the  goddess  waa  occupied  by  the  priest  who  waa  se- 
lected to  pronounce  her  oracles;  and  the  opportunity 
BO  afforded  was  largely  used  id  persuade  the  asaembl^ 
abepherda  to  make  more  liberal  nfferinga  The  blood 
of  the  eacriflces  waa  used  to  smesr  the  eyes  and  mouth 
of  the  goddesa,  and  what  remained  of  the  animal  be- 
came tbe  property  of  bar  aervauta — VoUmer,  U'irltili, 
d.  ilyllioL  I.  T. 

SolUK  (ofonc),  ■  term  used  in  old  English  regiatrra 
to  deaignite  an  unmarried  man. 

Solflta  (.fru),  a  term  aometimes  used  in  old  Eng- 
lish registers  to  designate  a  ^linsler. 

Boma.  in  HindCI  mythology,  the  mooii ;  also  termed 
Chandra,  was  (1>  an  entire  dynasty  of  HindO  kings 
who  bore  Ihe  litle  "children  of  the  moon;"  (3)  the 
mooH-pbail  {Airlrpiai  ucirfo),  from  which  a  milky  juice 
waa  extracted,  that,  when  mixed  with  barley  and  fer- 
mented, rormed  an  intoxicating  drink  nucb  used  in  tin 
ancient  Tedic  worship.  Thia  plant  waa  held  sacred 
and  worshipped  by  tbe  HindQa  of  tbe  Vaidic  period. 
The  bvmns  comprising  one  whole  section  of  Ihe  Rig- 
""         ■  the  Soma,ai ' 


till  n 


a-Veda. 


SOMASCHIANS 


874 


SOMMER 


^mmanicates  immortality.  It  was  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  ancient  daily  offering  among  the  Hin- 
dis. The  plants  were  gathered  on  the  hills  by  moon- 
light) and  brought  home  in  carts  drawn  by  rams;  the 
stalks  are  bruised  with  stones  and  placed  with  the  juice 
in  a  strainer  of  goat's  hair,  and  further  squeezed  by  the 
priest's  ten  fingers,  ornamented  by  rings  of  flattened 
gold.  Lastly,  the  Juice,  mixed  with  barley  and  clari- 
fied butter,  ferments,  and  is  then  drawn  off  in  a  scoop 
fur  the  gods,  and  in  a  ladle  for  the  priests.  They  finally 
say  to  Indra  (its  discoverer),  **  Thy  inebriety  is  most 
intense,  nevertheless  thy  acts  are  most  beneficent**  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. ;  Butler,  Land  of  the 
VedOf  Glossary ;  VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MylhoL  s.  v. 

SomasohianB,  Thb  Ordbr  of.  The  Somaschi- 
ans  are  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
their  congregations  ranic  with  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions called  into  being  by  the  effort  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  solitary  ham- 
let of  Somascho,  between  Milan  and  Beigaroo,  where 
Girolamo  Miani  (Hieronymus  iEmiiianus),  the  founder, 
undertook  the  definitive  oi^nization  of  the  order  and 
wrote  its  first  rule.  Miani  was  a  noble  Venetian  who 
served  with  distinction  against  Charles  VIII  and^  Louts 
XII,  and  who  was  given  over  to  frivolity  and  worldli- 
ness  until  the  capitulation  of  Castelnuovo,  near  Treviso, 
where  he  commanded,  made  him  the  prisoner  of  the 
Germans  under  Maximilian  I  (1608).  He  was  thrown 
into  a  dark  dungeon  and  there  abjured  his  sins,  and 
vowed  a  thorough  reformation  of  life  to  God  if  he 
should  once  more  become  free.  It  is  related  that  his 
prayers  were  heard,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  caused 
his  shackles  to  fall  from  his  limbs  and  led  him  through 
the  midst  of  the  guard  to  freedom.  He  now  renounced 
the  dignity  of  podesta  of  Castelnuovo,  given  him  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery,  and  accepted  an  inferior 
position  in  Venice  itself,  where  he  displayed  great  be- 
nevolence in  caring  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  especially 
during  a  famine  and  pestilence  in  1628.  Eventually, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  poor  orphan 
children  and  fallen  women.  He  founded  an  orphan 
asvlum  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Sl  Roch  in 
Venice,  in  1528,  and  afterwards  others  in  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia.  In  1532  he  established  a  magdalen 
asylum  in  Venice;  and  finally  he  united  with  a  num- 
ber of  like-minded  clergymen  in  founding  a  congrega- 
tion for  the  care  and  administering  of  the  institutions 
he  had  established,  and  for  the  training  of  young  per- 
sons to  succeed  in  that  work.  Pope  Clement  VII  high- 
ly approved  of  this  benevolent  order,  and  favored  it. 
Its  seat  was  fixed  at  Somascho,  though  other  houses 
were  subsequently  established  at  Pavia  and  Milan. 
Miani  died  Feb.  8, 1537.  He  was  succeeded  by  Angelus 
Marcus  Gambarana,  under  whose  administration  the 
community  was  solemnly  constituted  an  order  of  regu- 
lar clergy  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  denom- 
inated Clerici  Regularet  S,  MaJoU  Papia  CongregaHonU 
Somasckte,  from  a  church  in  Pavia  presented  to  them 
by  archbishop  Charles  Rorromeo  of  Milan.  The  order 
was  afterwards  temporarily  united  with  the  Theatines 
(1546-55),  and  with  the  Fathers  of  Chrigiian  Doctrine 
in  France  (1616^7),  and  increased  largely  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  so  that  in  1661  Alexander  VII  ap- 
proved its  division  into  three  provinces — Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Roman.  It  sustained  numerous  colleges, 
and  was  earnest! v  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.     A  French  pitivince  was  subsequently  added. 

The  constitutions  of  the  order  are  based  on  the  ideas 
of  its  founder  as  collected  by  the  procurator-general, 
AnL  Palinus,  and  approved  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  and 
they  have  continuetl  without  essential  change  until 
now.  They  prescribe  simple  and  poor  clothing,  in  all 
respects  like  that  of  the  regular  clergy,  simple  food,  fre- 
quent prayers  by  day  and  night,  fastings,  bodily  morti- 
fications, manual  labor,  care  of  the  sick  and  of  orphans, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young.     They  may  be  seen 


in  Holstenius,  Cod,  Heg,  Mem,  iii,  199-293 :  cnoipL  ab» 
the  Bollandists'  Vita  Hieromfmi  jCmiHaui,  Febnarr, 
voL  ii ;  Helyot,  Geach,  d.  Kloster'  ar.  RiUerordm^  iv.  ^ 
sq. ;  Fehr,  GeMch,  d,  Mdmckaordm,  it,  41  aq.  —  Henag. 
Real-Enafldap,  8.  v. 

Somaaqno,  Fathers  op.    See  Clkbss  or  St. 

MaJOLUS;  SOMA8CHIAK8. 

SomatiBt,  one  who  denies  the  exiatenoe  of  ^rit- 
ual substances,  and  admits  that  of  corporeal  or  maierisi 
beings  only.     See  Materiausm. 

Somatology,  the  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material 
substances. 

Ek>merville.  Mrs.  Mart,  a  dtstinguialied  scientiae 
and  mathematician,  whose  studies  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christian  learning,  was  bom  in  Jeibnigh, 
Scotland,  Dec  26, 1780,  and  was  the  dauf^hter  of  admirsl 
William  Fairfax.  In  her  early  childhood  she  gave  ie.« 
promise  of  genius,  but  was  apparently  beneath  mediooi- 
ty.  Her  mind  was  awakened  to  hi^^her  asplrationB  and 
endeavors  by  a  slow  and  spontaneous  process.  At  the 
age  of  eleven,  while  spending  a  vacation  at  Borne  Islsi»i 
she  occupied  her  time  gathering  sea-shells^  the  be^nnisf 
of  her  knowledge  of  natural  history.  From  her  (atba 
she  inherited  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  turned  the  gar- 
den of  her  home  into  a  studio,  the  beginning  of  her 
love  of  botany.  Two  small  globes  in  the  bmne  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  thus  b^^  her  studr  in  ge* 
ography  and  astronomy.  She  soon  learned  to  play  oa 
the  piano,  and  in  a  little  while  became  an  aceoai^pIidKd 
painter,  studying  under  Nasmyth  in  Edinborg^h.  The 
love  of  knowledge  became  an  irrepressible  paasioau  She 
took  up  Euclid  alone,  which  she  soon  maatetcd;  soad- 
ied  navigation,  and  taught  herself  Latin  enoogfa  ce 
read  Oesar's  CommetUarieM,  In  1804  she  was  nasriied 
to  Samuel  Oreig,  and  resided  in  London.  After  three 
vears  she  returned,  a  widow  with  two  chtklien.  to  Rurm 

•  •  • 

Island,  where  she  resumed  her  studies  with  more  dBi- 
gence  than  ever.     Prof.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh  Uoi- 
versity,  gives  the  following  catalogue  of  books  which 
she  mastered :  Francour's  Purt  MatkemaHct,  Kbrneats 
ofMechaniet ;  Lacroix's  Algebra,  Differemfiai  CtUeakn, 
Finite  Differenoe*  and  Series;  Biot*s  Amaigtioal  Gtoem^ 
etry  and  Astronomy;  Poisson's  TreaHse  on  Metkames: 
La  Grange's  Theory  of  A  nafytioal  Fumetioms :  Eoler  s 
Algfbra,  Isoperimetrieal  Prdlems  (in  Latin):  dai- 
imult's  Figure  of  the  Earth ;  Mongers  AppHoatum  of 
A  nalysis  to  Geometry ;  Callet^s  LogarilAms  ;  La  Place's 
Aficamque  Csleste,  and  Ana^ftieal  Theory  of  ProbahSH 
ties.  In  1812  she  married  her  coosin.  Dr.  William  Sooer- 
ville,  who  deeply  sympathized  with  her  in  her  studiM. 
She  soon  became  a  correspondent  of  such  men  as  Pars- 
day  and  La  Place,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  uteist 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe^    Losing  her  fonace, 
she  was  dependent  upon  a  government  pension,  fint  d 
one  thousand,  later  of  flfteen  hundred  pounds,  and  lived, 
for  economy,  many  years  in  Italy.     Mrs.  Sumerviae 
continued  to  keep  up  her  studies  in   her  advaDC«tl 
years,  working  from  8  A.M.  till  12  or  1  P.M^..  even  in 
her   ninetieth   year.     She  died  Nov.  29,  1972.    Hcf 
works  are.  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  (Lond.  1831. 8n»; 
Phila.  1832,  18roo) :— On  the  ConnecHon  of  the  PhyMil 
Sciences  (Lond.  1884,  12mo;  8th  ed.  1849.  8vo;  com- 
pletely revised,  1859.  8vo ;   American   editioos.  X.  IT, 
1846,  etc.  I2mo)  .—Physical  Geography  (Lond.  1848.  S 
vols.  12mo;  2d  ed.  1849;  8d  ed.  1851 ;  4th  ed.  1858, 8ri*: 
5th  ed.  1862, 8vo;  American  editiooa,  Phila.  1848,  It^ 
1858,  1856,  12100):  — On  Molecular  and 
Science  (Lond.  1869,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Ek>inmer-  or  Snnuiier-beam,  a  main  beam  or 
girder  in  a  floor,  etc. ;  a  name  now  seldom  used  exce(«t 
in  the  compound  breast'Summer, 

Ek>miiier,  Pbtkr  NicnoLAa,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  Jan.  9, 1709.  He  re- 
ceived a  thorough  classical  and  professional  eduoari<«. 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  course  waa  liceued  a»  a 
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theological  candidate.  He  received  a  call  from  a  Charch 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.Y^  left  for  America  Oct.  24, 1742, 
and  arrived  at  his  destination,  May  25, 1748.  Here  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  labored,  having  a  wide  field,  often 
travelling  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  care  for  destitute 
Lutheran  settlements.  In  1768  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  blindness,  but  still  continued  to  sen'e  the  Church 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  his  sight  was  as  unex- 
pectedly restored.  In  1788  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  and  removed  to  Sharon,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  27, 1795.  **  Mr. 
Stmmer  held  a  high  rank  in  his  denomination,  as  an 
aUt',  earnest,  laborious,  and  successful  minister."  See 
Sprague,  Anmds  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  13. 

Sommler,  Jkan  Claude,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  July  22,  1661,  at  Vauvillers,  and  studied  at  Besan- 
<;»u,  where  he  became  doctor  in  theology  and  law.  He 
was  first  curate  of  Girancourt,  and  afterwards  (1696)  at 
Champs.  He  became  preacher  to  Leopold  I  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  important  negotiations  of 
state.  Benedict  XIII  made  him  archbishop  of  Cassarea 
and  prothonotary  apostolic  in  1725,  and  the  same  year  he 
received  the  provostship  of  St.  Die  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical honors.  His  zeal  for  clerical  privileges  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  bishop  of  Toul,  which 
c<»niinued  till  his  death,  Oct.  8,  1787.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works  on  local  Church  history,  for  which  see 
H<»efer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Getter alCf  s.  v. 

Sommoiiaoodom,  in  Siamese  mythology,  was  a 
mo«t  wise  legislator,  who  was  conceived  by  his  virgin- 
mother  from  the  sun.  He  traversed  the  world,  passing 
thruugh  repeated  births  until  he  had  occupied  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies,  and  blesses  the  world  with  his 
teachings  until  his  mission  is  accomplished  and  the 
earth  is  free  from  sin.  He  trained  many  pupils,  and 
died  from  eating  the  flesh  of  a  hog  which  contained  the 
stiul  of  an  evil  genius  whom  he  had  once  conquered. 
Temples  and  numerous  statues  were  erected  in  his  hon- 
or throughout  Siam. — VoUmer,  WorUrb,  d  MjfthoL  s.  v. 

Somnia  {dreams) ^  in  Roman  mythology,  were  chil- 
dren of  Erebus  and  Night,  whose  palace  in  Tartarus  had 
two  gates,  the  one  of  ivory  and  the  other  of  bone.  From 
the  latter  issued  the  truthful,  from  the  former  the  fan- 
ciful and  deceptive,  dreams. 

SomnlBts,  a  name  for  those  who  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  in  an  unconscious  state  from  the  time  of  death 
until  the  resurrection ;  called  also  Soul  Sleepert  (q.  v.). 

Somnus,  or  Hypnoa,  in  Roman  and  Grecian  my- 
thology, was  the  god  of  sleep. 

Somoda,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  female  genii,  belonging  to  the  race  of  the 
Gantharras;  a  servant  of  the  holv  Tsbuli. 

Somavanaham,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  fa- 
mous family  of  kings  which  claimed  descent  directly 
from  the  moon  (Soma  or  Chandra),  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Children  of  the  Moon, 

Sompnonr  (L  e.  sumnumer\  a  term  found  in  Chan- 
cer and  other  of  our  older  writere  to  designate  the  ofiicer 
who  is  now  called  an  apparitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sum' 
mon  delinquents  to  appear  in  ecclesiastical  courtSL 

Son,  properly  "JS,  ben  (often  rendered  in  the  plural 
**■  children'*),  vio^.  From  the  root  nsa,  to  build,  are  de- 
rived both  ^a,  aoM,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  etc.,  and  Pa,  daugh- 
ter^ as  in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  "^2,  son,  occurs 
ill  the  Old  Test.,  and  appears  in  the  New  Test,  in  such 
words  as  Barnabas,  but  which  in  the  plural  "p3a  (Ezra 
vi,  16)  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  words  are 
the  Arabic  Beni,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Beniit,  daughters  (Gesenius,  Thes.  ffAr,  p.  215,  286; 
Shaw,  Trav^,  p.  8).     See  Bar-  ;  Bex-. 

1.  The  word  '*  son"  is  used  with  a  great  variety  and 
latitude  of  significations  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Test.,  especially  in  the  former,  some  of  which  often  dis- 


appear in  a  translation.   The  following  is  a  summary  of 
these  applications:  It  denotes  (1)  the  immediate  off- 
spring.  (2.)  Grandson :  so  Laban  is  called  son  of  Nabor 
(Gen.  xxix,  6),  whereas  he  was  his  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxiv,  29) ;  Mephibosheth  is  called  son 
of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).    (8.)  Remote  descendants :  so  we  have 
the  sons  of  Israel,  many  ages  after  the  primitive  ances- 
tor.    (4.)  Son-in-law:  there  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi 
(Ruth  iv,  17).     (5.)  Son  by  adoption,  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii).      See  Adoption. 
(6.)  Son  by  nation :  sons  of  the  East  (1  Kings  iv,  80 ; 
Job  i,  8).     (7.)  Son  by  education,  that  is,  a  disciple : 
Eli  calls  Samuel  his  son  (1  Sam.  iii,  6).     Solomon  calls 
his  disciple  his  son  in  the  Proverbs  often,  and  we  read 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xx,  85,  et  aV),  that 
is,  those  under  a  course  of  instruction  for  ministerial 
service.     In  nearly  the  same  sense  a  convert  is  called 
son  (1  Tim.  i,  2;  Titus  i,  4;  Philem.  10;  1  0)r.  iv, 
15;  1  Pet.  V,  18).     See  Prophet.     (8.)  Son  by  dispo- 
sition  and  conduct,  as  sons  of  Belial  (Judg.  xix,  22 ;  1 
Sam.  ii,  12),  unrestrainable  persons;  sons  of  the  mighty 
(Psa.  xxix,  1),  heroes;  sons  of  the  band  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
18),  soldiers,  rank  and  file;  sons  of  the  sorceress,  who 
study  or  practice  sorcery  (Isa.  Ivii,  8).     (9.)  Son  in  ref- 
erence to  age :  son  of  one  year  (Exod.  xii,  5),  that  is, 
one  year  old ;  son  of  sixty  years,  etc.    The  same  in  ref- 
erence to  a  beast  (Micah  vi,  6).     (10.)  A  production  or 
offspring,  as  it  were,  from  any  parent :  sons  of  the  burn- 
ing coal,  that  is,  sparks  which  issue  from  burning  wood 
(Job  V,  7).    '*  Son  of  the  bow,**  that  is,  an  arrow  (iv,  19), 
because  an  arrow  issues  from  a  bow ;  but  an  arrow  may 
also  issue  from  a  quiver,  therefore,  son  of  the  qniver 
(Lam.  iii,  18).     '*  Son  of  the  floor,"  threshed  com  (Isa. 
xxi,  10).     ^  Sons  of  oil**  (Zech.  iii,  14),  the  branches  of 
the  olive-tree.     (11.)  Son  of  beating,  that  is,  deserving 
beating  (Deut.  xxv,  8).   Son  of  death,  that  is,  deserving 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  8).    Son  of  perdition,  that  is,  deserv- 
ing perdition  (John  xvii,  12).    (12.)  Son  of  God  (q.  v.), 
by  excellence  above  all ;  Jesus  the  Son  of  (yod  (>Iark 
i,  1 ;  Luke  i,  35 ;  John  i,  84 ;  Rom.  i,  4 :  Heb.  iv,  14 ; 
Rev.  ii,  18).     The  only  begotten ;  and  in  this  he  differs 
from  Adam,  who  was  son  of  God  by  immediate  creation 
(Luke  iii,  18).     (18.)  Sons  of  God  (q.  v.),  the  angels 
(Job  i,  6 ;  xxxviii,  7),  perhaps  so  called  in  respect  to 
their  possessing  power  delegated  from  God;  his  dep- 
uties, bis  vicegerents ;  and  in  that  sense,  among  others, 
his  oJBspring.    (14.)  Genuine  Christians,  tndy  pious  per- 
sons; perhaps  also  so  called  in  reference  to  their  posses- 
sion of  principles  communicated  from  God  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  correcting  every  evil  bias,  and  subduing 
every  perverse  propensity,  gradually  assimilates  the  par- 
ty to  the  temper,  disposition,  and  conduct,  called  the  im- 
age, likeness,  or  resemblance  of  God.    Believers  are  sons 
of  God.     (See  John  i,  12;  PhU.  ii,  15;  Rom.  viii,  14;  1 
John  iii,  1.)    (15.)  Sons  of  this  world  (Luke  xvi,  8)  are 
those  who,  by  their  overweening  attention  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  demonstrate  their  principles  to  be  derived 
from  the  world ;  that  is,  worldly-minded  persons.    Sons 
of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2 ;  v,  6)  are  persons  whose  con- 
duct proves  that  they  are  sons  of  Belial,  of  unrest  rain- 
ableness,  sons  of  libertinism.     Sons  of  hell  (Matt  xxiii, 
5).     Sons  of  the  devil  (Acts  xiii,  10). 

In  addition  to  these  senses  in  which  the  word  son  is 
used  in  Scripture,  there  are  others  which  show  the  ex- 
treme looseness  of  its  application.  So  when  we  read 
of  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Matt,  ix,  15 ;  Mark  ii,  19) 
it  merely  indicates  the  youthful  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson.  And  when 
the  holv  mother  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
apostle  John  (John  xix,  86),  the  term  son  is  evidently 
used  with  great  latitude.— Calmet.  See  Daughter, 
etc. 

2.  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  especially,  and  some- 
times exclusively,  of  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued 
among  all  Eastern  nations,  while  the  absence  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  severest  punbhments  (Herod,  i,  136 ; 
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Strabo,  xv,  783.  See  Gen.  xvi,  2 ;  xxist,  81 ;  xxx,  1, 14 ; 
Deut.  vii,  14 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6;  ii,  6;  iv,  20;  2  Sam.  vi,  28; 
xviii,  18;  2  Kings  iv,  14;  laa.  xlvii,  9;  Jer.  xx,  15; 
Hos.  ix,  14 ;  Esth.  v,  1 1 ;  Paa.  cxxvii,  8, 5 ;  Eccles.  vi,  8. 
Comp.  DrusiuS)  Prov.  Ben^Siras,  in  Crit.  Sacr,  viii,  1887 ; 
Lane,  Mod,  EgypL  i,  208, 240 ;  Poole  [Mrs.],  Englitkw,  in 
Egypt y  iti,  163;  Niebuhr,  Descr,  de  VAr,  p.  67;  Chardin, 
Vtty.  vii,  446 ;  Rassell,  Nubia,  p.  848).  Childbirth  is  in 
the  East  usually,  but  not  always,  attended  with  little 
difficulty,  and  accompUshed  with  little  or  no  assistance 
((ven.  XXXV,  17 ;  xxxviii,  28 ;  Exod.  i,  19 ;  1  Sam.  iv, 
19,  20;  see  Durckhardt,  Note»  on  BedoutM,  i,  96;  Har- 
mer,  Obs,  iv,  426 ;  Montagu  [  Lady  M.  W.],  Letters,  ii,  217, 
219,  222).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  um- 
bilical cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddiing-<dotbes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand  (Ezek. 
xvi,  4 ;  Job  xxxviii,  9 ;  Luke  ii,  7  ;*  see  Burckhardt,  loc 
cit.).  On  the  eighth  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  was  performed,  and  a  name  given,  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the  father, 
and  generally  conveying  some  special  meaning  (Gen. 
xxi,  4;  xxix,  82,  85;  xxx,  6,  24;  Lev.  xii,8;  Isa.  vii, 
14 ;  viii,  8 ;  Luke  i,  59 ;  ii,  21).  Among  Mohammedans, 
circumcision  is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  even  the  fourteenth  year  (Spencer,  De  Legg, 
Hebr,  v,  62 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  824 ;  Herod,  ii,  86, 104 ;  Burck- 
hardt, ut  sup, ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i ,  87 ;  Poole  [Mrs.],  Eng- 
Uskw,in  Egypt,\\\,\f]%\  Niebuhr,/>e9cr.p.70).  See  Cir- 
cumcision. After  the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  moth- 
er was  considered  unclean  for  7+88  days;  if  the  child 
was  a  female,  for  douUe  that  period,  14+66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering  of 
purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon 
or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering;  or,  in  case  of  poverty, 
two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii,  1-8 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  The  pe- 
riod of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  pro- 
longed to  three  years  (Isa.  xlix,  15;  2  Mace,  ni,  27; 
comp.  Livingstone,  Travels,  vi,  126;  but  Burckhardt 
leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan 
law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  two  full 
years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  83 ;  Poole  [Mrs.], 
Englishw,  in  Egypt,  iii,  161).  Nurses  were  employed  in 
cases  of  necessity  (Gen.  xxiv,  59 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  Exod.  ii, 
9 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  11).  The 
time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi, 
8).  Arab  children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  or 
five  years.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried 
by  the  mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (xlix,  22;  Ixvi,  12; 
see  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  83).  Both  \My%  and  girls  in 
their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their  fifth  year, 
were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi,  1 ;  see 
Herod,  i,  186;  Strabo,  xv,  738;  Niebuhr,  Deacr,  p.  24). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or  gov- 
ernors (D'^Spk,  irai^ayiayoi),  who  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs (Numb,  xi,  12;  2  Kings  x,  1,  5;  Isa.  xlix,  23; 
Gal.  iii,  24 ;  Esth.  ii,  7 ;  See  Josephus,  Life,  §  76 ;  Lane, 
Mod,  Egypt,  i,  83).  Daughters  usually  remained  in  the 
women's  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer 
classes,  were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi,  9; 
Numb,  xii,  14;  1  Sam.  ix,  11;  Prov.  xxxi,  19,  28;  Ec- 
clus.  vii,  25;  xlii,  9;  2  Mace,  iii,  19).  The  example, 
however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were  carefully  up- 
held to  children  of  both  sexes  (I>eut.  xxi,  20;  Prov.  x, 
1;  xv,20;  1  Kings  ii,  19). 

The  first-bom  male  children  were  regarded  as  devoted 
to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Exod. 
xiii,  18;  Numb,  xviii,  15;  Luke  ii*  22).  Children  de- 
voted by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  wa«,  appear  to  have 
been  brought  up  from  very  early  years  in  a  school  or 
place  of  education  near  the  Ubernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam. 
i,  24, 28).    See  Education. 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father,  over 


children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  ie*eieftce  n- 
joined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The  dia(ibed>> 
ent  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment,  though  n<A  at  the  indqieodeit  «ill 
of  the  parent.  Children  were  liable  to  be  takes  ai 
slaves  in  case  of  non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expect- 
ed to  perform  menial  offices  f<Hr  them,  aucfa  as  wa^v^ 
the  feet,  and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  i&. 
How  thu  last  obligation  was  evaded,  aee  Cobbas.  lie 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen.  xxxrin. 
24;  Lev.  xxi,  9;  Numb,  xii,  14;  DeuU  xuv,  16: 1 
Kings  ii,  19;  2  Kings  xiv,6;  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1,1;  Neh.v,5: 
Job  xxiv,  9 ;  Prov.  x,  1 ;  xv,  20 ;  xxix,  3 ;  OA.  iii  30; 
Eph.  vi,  1 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9.  Comp.  Ytrg.  JEn.  vi,  609;  aid 
Servius,  ad  he, ;  Aristoph.  Ran,  146 ;  Plato,  PiW\ 
144 ;  De  Legg,  ix.  See  Drusius,  (^kosjC  HAr,  ii,  63,  ia 
CriJt,  Sacr,  viii,  1547), 

The  legal  age  was  twelve,  or  even  earlier,  in  the  eaee 
of  female,  and  thirteen  for  a  male  (Maimon.  De  Pro*,  e. 
5;  Grotius  and  Calmet,  On  John  ur,  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  sll  tbe 
sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  porti<« 
(Deut.  xxi,  17 ;  Gen.  xxv,  81 ;  xlix,  3 ;  1  Chron. r,  1.2; 
Judg.  xi,  2, 7).  Daughters  had  by  ri^^ht  no  poitk'B  m 
the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man  bad  no  son,  his  inberi- 
tance  passed  to  bis  daughters,  but  they  were  forbid>kii 
to  marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Numb,  xxrii,!.^: 
xxxvi,  2, 8). — Smith.    See  Ciuld. 

Son,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  barrel*  is 
which  Fialar  and  Galar  caught  the  blood  of  the  wbiu 
Quasar,  in  order  to  brew  from  it  the  mead  which  pnh 
duced  poetic  intoxication. 

Ek>ll  of  Qod.  This  expression  occurs,  and  em 
with  some  frequency,  in  the  plural  before  it  is  foand  ia 
the  singular;  that  is,  in  the  order  of  God^s  revelsd-jes 
it  is  used  in  a  sense  applicable  to  a  oefftain  daasor  eksfr- 
es  of  God's  creatures  prior  to  its  beinj^  empkiyed  » tbt 
distinctive  appellation  of  One  to  whom  it  beki^  ia 
a  sense  altogether  peculiar.  It  seems  pectiuaiy,  there* 
fore,  in  order  to  obtain  a  natural  and  correct  viev  d 
the  subject,  that  we  first  look  at  the  more  geneial  a* 
of  the  expression,  and  then  consider  its  specific  aai 
higher  application  to  the  Messiah. 

1.  Sons  of  God  viewed  generally.     We  first  m«t 
with  this  designation  in  a  passage  which  has  from  etriy 
times  been  differently  understood.     It  is  at  Gen.  vi  1- 
4,  where,  in  reference  to  the  growing  cumiptimi  of  so- 
tediluvian  times,  it  is  said,  ''The  sons  of  God  (bme  Kk" 
him)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  ihey  were  fidr.  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  whom  they  choae"  (chat  a, 
having  regard  only  to  natural  attraction).     And  ^sor, 
"  There  were  giants  in  the  earUi  (literally ,  ^  the  nepki- 
lim  were  on  the  earth")  in  those  days;  and  also  afuf 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugbiEti 
of  men,  and  they  bare  [children]  unto  them,  thtae  were 
the  mighty  men  (the  heroes,  D'^'^Sl^Sn)  who  were  of  oU. 
men  of  renown."    The  sons  of  (irod  in  these  verses,  ear 
many  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  were  penona  of  qatfi- 
ty,  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  daughters  of  mea  tbfv 
married  were  females  of  low  birth — as  if  the  climax  cf 
disorder  and  corruption  in  the  KUe  sense  were  nam- 
ing below  one's  rank !     Such  a  view  carries  improte- 
bility  in  its  very  front,  and  is  without  any  sapport  is 
the  general  usage  of  the  terms.     In  the  ApocrrpU 
book  of  Enoch,  then  by  many  of  Che  fatheia,  snd  ia 
later  times  not  a  few  Catholic  and  Lutheran  theulagiaai 
(including  among  the  last  class  Stier,  Bofknana,  Karts, 
Delitzsch),  the  sons  of  God  is  a  name  for  the  as^^ 
in  this  case,  of  course,  fsllen  angels ;  who  they  tbak 
form  the  only  proper  contrast  to  the  dauf^hters  <if  mio. 
In  other  passages,  also,  angels  are  undoubtedly  caSed 
"sons  of  God**  (Job  i,  6;  ii,  1;  xxxviii,  7;  Daa.  ia, 
25)  and  "sons  of  Elim,"  or  the  Mighty  (Psa.  xxix.  1: 
Ixxxix,  7).     There  are,  however,  other  pasasp^  is 
which  men  standing  in  a  deOntte  relation  to  God.  bit 
peculiar  people,  are  so  called.    Israel,  as  the  elect  na^ 
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Hon,  18  called  bis  son,  his  flnt-bom  (ExocL  iv,  22) ;  but 
witliin  this  circle  a  narrower  circle  still  bore  the  name 
of  hU  MDS.  aa  contradistinf(ui»hed  from  those  who  cor- 
rupted themselves  and  fell  away  to  the  world  (Deut. 
xxxii,  5);  and  those  who  had  backslidden,  but  again 
returned,  were  to  be  designated  sons  of  the  living  God 
(Uos.  i,  10).  Also  in  Pml  Ixxx,  17,  Israel  in  the  strict- 
er sense,  as  the  elect  seed,  is  named  the  son  whom  God 
(Elohim)  made  strong  for  himself.  There  seems  no 
resson,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  thd^expression  '*sons 
of  God**  should  be  understood  of  angels  any  more  than 
of  men.  Its  actual  reference  must  be  determined  from 
the  connection,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  an- 
gels are  on  various  accounts  necessarily  excluded.  For 
(1)  the  procedure  ascribed  to  those  sons  of  God—choos- 
ing beautiful  women  for  wives  and  marrying  them — 
cannot,  without  the  greatest  incongruity,  be  associated 
with  angelic  natures^  among  which  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  (Luke  xx,  85,  86). 
Even  carnal  intercourse  between  such  parties  was  im- 
prscticable ;  bat  the  actual  taking  of  wives  (the  term 
used  being  that  uniformly  employed  to  denote  the  mar- 
riage relationship)  is  still  more  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  Scripture  as  to  the  essential  distinctions  be- 
tween the  region  of  spirits  and  the  worid  of  sense.  (2.) 
If  a  relation  of  the  kind  had  been  possible,  it  would  still 
have  been  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  narrative, 
where  the  object  of  the  historian  manifestly  is  to  trace 
the  progress  of  human  corruption — ^implying  that  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  drama  were  men,  and  not  be- 
ings of  another  sphere.  Hence,  immediately  after  the 
firet  notice  of  the  angels  of  God  marrying  the  daughters 
of  men,  the  Lord  says,  **My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh"  (Gen.  vi,  8) ; 
as  if  the  whole  quarrel  were  with  the  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood.  (8.)  The  moral  bearing  and  design  of  the 
narrative  also  point  in  the  same  direction,  which  un- 
doubtedly aimed  at  presenting,  from  the  state  of  things 
which  drew  on  the  Deluge,  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Is- 
raelites against  those  heathen  marriages  which  brought 
incalculaUe  mischief  on  the  covenant  people.  (4.)  In 
like  manner,  the  allusion  of  our  Lord  to  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  before  the  Flood  as  things  which 
were  going  to  be  repeated  after  the  same  fashion  before 
the  second  advent  (Luke  xvii,  27)  requires  them  to  be 
understood  of  earthly  relationships,  otherwise  the  al- 
lusion could  have  furnished  no  proper  parallel  to  the 
state  of  things  anticipated  in  the  laiot  days,  and  would 
have  been  beside  the  mark.  (See  Stosch,  De  FUiu  Dei 
[Uiigtt,  1749];  Quintorp,  ibicL  [Rost.  1751];  Schok, 
£he  <L  Sokne  Ooties,  etc.  [Ratinb.  1866].) 

We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  **  sons 
of  God"  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  is  meant,  as  the  great 
body  of  the  best  interpreters  have  understood  it,  a  se- 
lect class  of  men  on  earth,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
line  that  had  mainuined  in  a  measure  the  true  filial 
relationship  to  God  (the  Scthites).  Though  fallen  and 
sinful,  yet,  aa  children  of  faith  and  heirs  of  promise, 
they  were  the  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  otTspring  of 
one  who  was  originally  made  in  God's  image,  and  who 
still  through  grace  could  look  up  to  God  as  a  father. 
From  this  select  class  the  Cainites  were  cut  off,  the  un- 
believing and  godless  spirit  they  manifested  showing 
them  to  be  destitute  of  the  childlike  spirit  of  faith  and 
love ;  whence  Adam  and  Eve,  by  reckoning  their  seed 
only  through  Seth,  had  in  a  manner  disowned  them. 
Alienated  from  God,  the  offspring  of  Cain  were  merely 
ions  of  men,  and  their  daughters  might  titly  be  called 
ill  an  emphatic  sense  the  daughters  of  men,  because 
knowing  no  higher  parentage.  But  the  other  class 
contained  members  of  a  family  of  God  on  earth ;  for,  if 
"  in  that  olden  time  there  were  pious  men,  who,  like 
Enoch  and  Noah,  walked  with  God,  or  who,  even  if  they 
did  not  stand  in  thu  dose,  priestly  relation  to  Go<t, 
made  the  divine  image  a  reality  through  their  piety 
and  fear  of  God,  then  these  were  sons  of  God  (Elohim), 
for  whom  the  only  correct  appellation  was  'sons  of^ 


Elohim,^  since  sonship  to  Jehovah  was  only  introduced 
with  the  call  of  Israel"  (Keil).  The  name  in  question, 
"  sons  of  God,"  was  made  prominent  at  the  critical  time 
when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  how  will- 
ing God  was  to  own  the  relationship  as  long  as  he  well 
could,  and  how  grievous  a  degeneracy  discovered  itself 
when  the  distinction  belonging  to  them  as  God's  elect 
began  practically  to  be  obliterated  by  their  ungodly  al- 
liances with  the  world.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  collateral  arguments  urged  by  those  who  o|>- 
pose  the  view  given  in  the  text  and  understand  by 
^  sons  of  God"  the  fallen  angels.  They  are  chiefly  two. 
They  conceive  the  nephiUm  (q.  v.),  the  men  of  gigantic 
energy,  or  superhuman  might,  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi,  4, 
to  be  the  product  of  those  unnatural  connections,  and  a 
proof  of  it.  But  the  text  speaks  of  the  nepbilim  as 
being  on  the  earth  Jbefore  the  improper  marriages  in 
question  were  formed ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
gibborintj  or  **  mighty  men"  subsequently  referred  tn, 
were  the  same  or  similar  persons  (see  Keil,  On  Gen,  vi, 
4).  The  other  line  of  support  is  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed reference,  in  Jude  6, 7,  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  a  lustful  and  fleshly  direction,  as  if 
they  left  their  proper  habitation  to  mingle  in  the  pol- 
lutions of  sensual  indulgence  here;  but  this  is  quite  a 
fanciful  interpretation.  The  sensuality  and  defiling  of 
the  flesh  spoken  of  have  reference,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  indulged  in 
wanton  and  rebellious  courses  like  the  angels,  but  iu 
these  took,  of  course,  a  different  direction.  Going  after 
fornication,  or  strange  flesh,  implies,  as  Keil  remarks, 
a  flesh  of  one's  own  (ISia  cap^,  which  the  angels  had 
not. 

It  was  thus  plainly  in  reference  to  men's  moral  state 
and  relationship  that  the  epithet  "sons  of  Go<1"  was 
applied  to  some  before  the  Deluge ;  and  so  was  it  ever 
afterwards.  In  a  mere  physical  sense,  as  having  de- 
rived their  being  from  €lod,  men  are  not  in  Scripture 
designated  his  sons;  though  there  is  an  approach  to  it 
in  the  appropriation  by  Paul  of  a  passage  from  a  hea* 
then  poet  (**  We  are  also  his  offspring,"  Acts  xvii,  28), 
in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  application.  Israel,  when 
about  to  be  called  out  of  Egypt,  or  when  actually  de- 
livered, was  called  collectively  the  son  of  Jehovah,  or, 
in  the  plural,  sons  (Exod.  iv,  22, 28;  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Hos. 
xi,  i) ;  and  this  because  they  were  by  special  election 
and  privilege  called  to  be  "a  holy  people  nnto  Jeho- 
vah their  God,  and  Jehovah  had  chosen  them  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that 
are  upon  the  earth"  (Deut.  xiv,  2 ;  Exod.  xix,  5, 6).  In 
this  sense  are  to  be  understood  all  the  passages  which 
speak  of  God  aa  the  Father,  the  Former,  or  Begetier, 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  18;  Jer.  ii,  27;  Isa.lxiv,  8;  MaL 
i,  6 ;  ii,  10).  The  sonship  they  indicate  is  one  of  a  moi^ 
al  or  spiritual  nature,  having  its  origin  in  the  free  grace 
of  God,  and  its  visible  manifestation  in  the  peculiar  re- 
lation of  Israel  to  the  knowledge,  service,  and  blessing 
of  Jehovah.  They  are  also  called  God's  first-bom,  be- 
cause the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  them  was  not 
to  be  theirs  exclusively ;  they  only  took  precedence  of 
others,  and  received  their  place  and  privileges  in  or- 
der that  through  them  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
might  be  similarly  blessed.  But  from  the  manifest 
failing,  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to 
fulfil  their  calling  and  destiny,  the  sonship  was  again, 
as  it  were,  denied  of  the  collective  Israel,  and  limited 
to  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  one  had  not  the 
marks  of  true  children  (Deut.  xxxii,  5),  and  the  other 
alone  could  properly  call  (xod  Father,  or  be  owned  by 
him  as  sons  (Jer.  iii.  4;  Hos.  i,  10).  And  even  in  their 
case  all  was  imperfect,  and  could  not  but  be  till  ^  the 
time  of  reformation,"  when  God's  purpose  of  grace  reach- 
ed its  full  development,  and  the  partakers  of  it  attained 
to  a  far  higher  position  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  of 
the  divine  kingdom.  From  that  time  it  was  formally 
.as  the  n*geuerate,  those  who  have  been  bom  again 
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of  God  or  have  received  from  him  the  adoption,  that 
thej  become  members  of  the. kingdom  (John  i,  12,  13; 
iti,  3,  5 ;  Gal.  iii,  5,  etc) ;  and  the  Spirit  id  conferred 
upon  them,  not  with  a  kind  of  secrec}'  and  reserve,  but 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  grace,  aiid  expressly  as  the 
spirit  of  sonship  or  adoption,  leading  them  to  ciy  in  a 
manner  altogether  peculiar,  "  Abba,  Father**  (Rom.  viii, 
15).  As  compared  with  this  higher  stage  of  sonship, 
those  who  lived  in  earlier  times,  while  they  enjoyed 
the  realitv,  scarcely  knew  how  to  use  it.  In  the  tone 
of  their  spirits  and  the  general  environments  of  their 
condition  they  approached  nearer  to  the  state  of  ser- 
vants than  that  of  sons.    See  Abba. 

2.  Son  of  God,  in  its  special  application  to  Jesus 

\  Christ  Even  in  Old-Test.  Scripture,  and  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  sonship  by  the  common  mem* 
bers  of  the  covenant,  there  was,  as  already  stated,  a 
narrowing  of  the  idea  of  sonship^  those  in  whom  it 
was  actually  realized.  But  within  that  narrow  circle 
there  was  a  narrower  still  of  which  divine  sonship  was 
predicated,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  family  of 
David,  the  royal  house.  Even  in  the  first  formal  an- 
nouncement of  God*s  mind  on  the  subject.,  when  the 
prophet  Nathan  declared  so  distinctly  that  David*s  son 
should  also  be  God's  son,  and  that  the  throne  of  his 
eon's  kingdom  should  be  established  forever  (2  Sam.  vii, 
14-16),  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  idea  of  sonship 
beyond  what  had  yet  been  given  in  the  revelations  of 
God  to  his  people.  The  king  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
in  David's  line  was  to  be  in  the  most  emphatic  sense 
God's  son — combining,  therefore,  royalty  and  sonship— 
and  this  associated  with  actual  perpetuity.  Could  such 
things  be  supposed  to  have  their  full  accomplishment 
in  a  son  who  had  about  him  onlv  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manity  ?  Must  not  the  human,  in  onler  to  their  real- 
ization, be  in  some  peculiar  manner  interpenetrated 
with  the  divine?  Thoughts  of  this  description  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  contemplative  minds  ftom  the 
consideration  of  this  prophecy  alone;  but  other  and 
still  more  explicit  utterances  were  given  to  aid  their 
contemplations  and  render  their  views  in  this  respect 
more  definite.  For  David  himself  in  Psa.  ii  speaks  of 
the  future  God -anointed  king  of  Zion  as  so  anointed 
and  destined  to  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom, just  because  he  was  Jehovah's  son  and  had  a  right 
to  wield  Jehovah's  power  and  exercise  his  sovereignty 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth.  This  seemed  to  be- 
speak for  him  who  was  to  be  king  by  way  of  eminence 
an  essentially  divine  standing;  and  in  Psa.  xlv  he  is 
addressed  formally  as  God,  whose  throne  should  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  same  strain  was  caught  up  at  a 
later  period  by  Isaiah  (vii,  14),  where  it  is  said  of  the 
child  one  dav  to  be  bom  in  the  house  of  David  of  a 
virgin  that  he  should  be  Immanuel  (Gtid  with  us), 
and,*  again,  in  ix,  6,  that  the  child  so  singularly  to  be 
given  should  be  called ' "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  (aod  (literally,  the  God-hero),  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace" — epithets  which  had  been 
unmeaning,  or  at  least  extravagantly  hyperbolical,  if 
the  destined  bearer  of  them  had  not  been  possessed  of 
strictly  divine  attributes.  So,  also,  in  the  prophet  Mi- 
cah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  it  is  affirmed  of  the 
future  niler  of  Israel,  whose  birth  was  to  throw  a  pe- 

*  culiar  glory  around  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  that 
his  goings-forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting 
(v,  2).  It  is  but  to  give  a  specific  application  to  these 
prophecies,  and  to  many  besides  that  spoke  of  the  glo- 
rious powers  and  prerogatives  of  II im  who  should  come 
as  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  covenant  to  redeem 
his  people  and  rectify  the  affairs  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  lera  the  birth  was 
announced  of  one  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  and  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
(Luke  i,  3*2) ;  and  when  this  same  person,  as  soon  as  he 
had  begun  to  manifest  himself  to  the  people,  was  ae- 
knnwle<lged  as  at  once  "  the  King  of  Isiad  and  the  Son 
ofGod''(Johni,49> 


Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  dear  frocn  the  recordi 
of  New-Test.  Scripture  than  that  the  Jefvrs*  while  ther 
expected  a  Messiah  who  should  be  kiE^  ci  land,  vtre 
all  but  unanimous  in  the  rejectioo  of  the  ide«  that  he 
should  be  possessed  of  a  nature  essentially  divnsc. 
They  could  scaroely  doubt  that  he  was  to  enjoy  ia  a 
very  peculiar  manner  the  favur  and  hdp  of  God  so  as 
to  occupy  the  very  highest  rank  among  God^s  mcwcc- 
gers  to  men;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  tbey  carnal 
the  matter  high^  (Schottgen's  proofs  [_l>e  Jirs$ia,  r<C 
iii]  to  the  contrary  are  insuflicient);  and,  aocoitdii^h. 
whenever  our  Lord  made  dedarationa  which  amounud 
to  an  assumption  of  proper  divinity,  he  was  alwars  met 
by  an  uncompromising  opposition,  except  within  the 
cirde  of  bis  immediate  disdples.  Once  and  again,  w htn 
he  spoke  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impwaritw 
that  God  was  his  own  (? Ju>c)  Father — Father  in  a  setue 
that  implied  equality  of  nature — ^the  Jews  proceeded  ta 
deal  with  him  as  a  blasphemer  (John  v,  18 ;  viii.  ^ : 
X,  30-^).  When  assuming  the  divine  premgacire  of 
forgiving  sins,  they  charged  him  in  thdr  hearts  whn 
blasphemy  (Matt  ix,  8) ,  but,  so  far  from  deaisiing  frtioi 
the  claim,  he  appealed  on  the  spot  to  what  should  have 
been  r^arded  as  an  incontrovertible  pnmf  of  his  right 
to  maintain  it-^his  power  and  capacity  to  perfbrm  an 
essentially  divine  work.  When  at  a  later  perirMi  he 
challenged  them  to  recondle  their  belief  in  the  fact  as 
to  the  Christ  being  David's  eon  with  David's  own  r»i> 
ognition  of  him  as  his  Lord,  they  were  unable  to  meet 
it  (Luke  XX,  41^4),  plainly  because  they  wete  asfire^ 
pared  to  allow  any  strictly  divine  dement  in  the  coo- 
stitution  of  Christ's  person.  Finally,  when  driven  frc<m 
all  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  Jesus,  ther  at 
last  found  their  capital  charge  against  him  in  bis  ci>o- 
fession  that  be  was  the  Son  of  the  living  G<^  (Mart, 
xxvi,  68-66).  In  all  the  passages  referred  to^  and  very 
specially  in  the  last,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  both  that 
Jesus  daimed  a  really  divine  character  and  that  tie 
adversaries  rejected  the  daim  and  held  the  reiy  mak- 
ing of  it  to  be  a  capital  crime.  Jesns  knew  perfectly 
that  thev  so  understood  him,  and  vet  he  deliberBieSr 
accepts  thdr  interpretation  of  his  words,  nay,  oonsects 
to  let  the  sentence  pronounced  against  bina  ran  ir« 
course  rather  than  abandon  or  modifv  the  chiim  to  di- 

m 

vinity  on  which  it  was  grounded.  The  euacliisica  is 
inevitable  on  both  sides:  on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities that  the  idea  of  divine  sonship  was  atteriy  ab- 
horrent to  their  view  of  the  expected  Messiab,  while 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  it  was  only  as  poaseasinf;  sneh  a 
sonship  that  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Messiah 
could  be  found  in  him.  Stier,  however,  has  oondnstTc^ly 
shown  (  Wm-da  of  the  Lord  Jesu»,  on  John  ix,  36)  that 
the  title  **  Son  of  God"  was  not  a  mere  equivalent  f«ir 
''MessUh." 

The  mistake  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  penon  cf 
Christ  did  not  come  of  itsdf ;  it  sprang  from  suprr6ria] 
views  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  narional  king  ^  I^ 
rael,  such  as  they  had  come  to  anticipate  in  the  Mes- 
siah, might  have  been  a  mere  man  only  specially  as- 
sisted by  Grod.  There  was  nothing  in  the  oontempJated 
office  which  lay  above  the  reach  of  human  capanty  cr 
prowess,  and  it  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  blas- 
phemy to  assodate  with  it  an  incarnation  of  Ddrj. 
Had  they  seen  the  more  essential  part  of  the  work  to 
lie  in  the  recondliation  of  iniquity,  and  laying  of«n. 
through  an  atonement  of  infinite  value  and  a  rightemn- 
nesB  all  perfect  and  complete,  the  way  to  eternal  bfe 
for  a  perishing  world,  they  would  have  seen  that  m^ 
speakably  higher  than  human  powers  were  needed  f  < 
the  task.  Misapprehending  the  conditions  of  the  gmt 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved,  they  tttterir  mi^ook 
the  kind  of  qualifications  required  for  its  soltttkm,  sad 
remained  blind  to  the  plainest  testinoonies  of  their  ova 
Scriptures  on  the  suhfecL  They  alone  aawit  who  tamt 
to  know  Jesas  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  worid ;  and  their  testimony  to  his  divine  chanc- 
ier was,  like  his  own,  explidt  and  uniform.    I^  as  kat 
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been  weU  said— gathering  op  the  siibeUnce  of  their 
statements  and  oar  Lord^s  own  on  the  subject — '*  if  the 
only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  who  always 
was,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  the 
nearness  and  deamess  of  an  eternal  felloMrship  and  an 
eternal  sonship;  who  is  the  manifestation,  the  expres- 
sion, the  perfect  image  of  God,  such  a  reflection  of  his 
glory  and  express  image  of  his  person  that  whoever 
has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father  also;  who  is  the 
agent  and  representative  of  God  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  univeive, 
in  the  redemption  of  the  Church  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  and  the  government  of  both,  in  the  gener- 
al resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment  of 
men  and  angels,  in  all  divine  attributes  and  acts,  so 
that  be  is  manifestly  the  acting  Deity  of  the  universe 
— if  he  is  not  God,  there  is  no  actual  or  possible  evidence 
that  there  is  any  God"  (Dr.  Tyler,  in  BibL  Sacra  for 
October,  1865).-<-Fairbaim.  See  Sonship  ok  Christ. 
£k>ii  of  Man.  This  designation,  which,  like  the 
Son  of  God,  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  Christ,  has 
also  an  Old  as  well  as  a  New  Test,  usage ;  it  had  a  gen- 
eral before  it  received  a  specific  application.  In  a  great 
variety  of  passages  it  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  circum- 
locution fur  mafit  with  special  reference  to  his  frail  nat- 
ure and  humble  condition ;  as,  when  speaking  of  God, 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  not  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent**  ( Numb,  xxiii,  19  ) ;  and  *'  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?**  (Psa.  viii,  4).  For  some  reason  not  cei^ 
uinly  known,  but  probably  from  its  being  either  a  mere 
adoption  of  Chaldaean  usage,  or  its  poNBsessing  a  sort  of 
(xjeiical  and  measured  form,  the  designation  ^  son  of 
man"*  is  the  style  of  address  commonly  employed  in 
Ezekiel^s  writings  when  he  was  called  to  hear  the 
wonl  of  God  (ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  etc.).  That  Chald»an  usage 
had,  at  least,  something  to  do  with  it  may  be  inferred 
from  its  similar  employment  by  Daniel;  as,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  heavenly  messenger  appearing  to  him  in  the 
visions  of  God,  he  describes  the  appearance  as  being  of 
one,  not  simply  like  a  man,  but "  like  the  umilitude  of 
the  sons  of  men"  (x,  16),  while  in  other  parta  of  the  de- 
scription this  is  interchanged  with  the  simple  designa- 
tion or  appearance  of  a  man  (ver.  5, 18).  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  think  that,  as  regards  the  expression  it- 
self, anything  else  is  indicated  by  "  son  of  man"  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  which  most  directly  points  to  New- 
Test,  times  and  relations.  In  that  vision,  after  behold- 
ing succesMvely  four  different  monstrous  and  savage 
forms  imaging  so  many  earthly  monarchies,  the  proph- 
et saw  "like  a  son  of  man  came  with  the  douils  of 
heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days ; . . .  and  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  aerve 
him"  (vii,  13, 14).  The  expression  here,  'Mike  a  son  of 
man,"  is  evidently  equivalent  to  one  having  a  human 
aspect,  and  as  such  differing  essentially  from  those 
beastly  and  rapacious  natures  that  had  already  passed 
in  vision  before  him.  The  kingdoms  represented  by 
sach  natures,  though  presided  over  by  human  beings, 
were  to  be  characterized  by  the  caprice,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty  which  were  instinctively  suggested  by  those 
ideal  heads;  while  in  the  higher  kingdom  that  should 
come  after  them,  and  which  was  really  to  attain  to  the 
universality  and  perpetuity  that  they  vauily  aspired 
after,  there  were  to  be  the  possession  and  display  of 
qualities  distinctively  human — those,  namely,  which  are 
the  image  and  reflex  of  the  divine.  This,  however,  it 
cuuld  only  be  by  the  head  of  the  kingdom  himself  oc- 
cupying a  higher  platform  than  that  of  fallen  humani- 
ty, and  being  able  to  pen'ade  this  lower  sphere  with 
the  might  and  the  grace  of  Godhead.  Hence  in  the 
vinion,  not  only  is  ideal  humanity  made  to  image  the 
character  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  bearer  of  it  appears 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  proper  chariot  of 
I>eiry — as  himself  being  from  above  rather  than  from 
Ix'ueatb — emphatically,  indeed,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  so  frequently 
choosing  for  himself  the  designation  of  *'  the  Son  of 
man"  (in  all  fully  fifty  times),  our  Lord  had  respect  to 
the  representation  in  Daniel  It  was  the  title  under 
which,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  he  uniformly  spoke 
of  himself;  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  when  acquiescing 
in  his  right  to  be  acknowledged  by  others  in  the  most 
peculiar  sense  ^the  Son  of  God,"  he  sometimes  imme- 
diately after  substituted  for  this  the  wonted  designation 
of  **  the  Son  of  man"  (John  i,  49-51 ;  Matt  xxvi,  63, 
64),  as  if  to  show  that  what  belonged  to  the  Son  of 
God  might  equally  be  affirmed  (when  the  terms  were 
rightly  understood)  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  comes  out 
with  peculiar  force  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to ;  for  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  confessed  to  the 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  as  to  his  being  the  Son  of 
God  than  he  added,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,"  appropriating  the  very  language  in 
Daniel*s  vision,  and  asserting  of  himself  as  Son  of  man 
what  belonged  to  him  as  the  fellow  of  Godhead.  Along 
with  and  behind  the  attribution  of  humanity,  which  he 
loved  to  place  in  the  foreground,  there  lay  the  heaven* 
ly  majesty.  Hence,  while  the  epithet  in  question  may 
well  enough  be  understood  to  imply  that  Jesus  was  "the 
ideal  man"  (which  is  all  that  rationalistic  interpreters 
would  find  in  it),  it  includes  much  more  than  that :  it 
makes  him  known  as  the  new  man,  who  had  come  from 
heaven,  and  in  whom,  because  in  him  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  manhood  had  attained  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  could  fulfil  the  high  destiny  of  exercising  lord- 
ship for  God  over  "  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  ii,  5). 

By  this  title,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Luthardt, 
^  Jesus,  on  the  one  side,  includes  himself  among  other 
men — he  is  one  of  our  race ;  while,  on  the  other,  he 
thereby  exalts  himself  above  the  whole  race  besides,  as 
in  a  tndy  exclusive  sense  the  Son  of  mankind,  its  genu- 
ine Offspring — the  one  Man  towards  whom  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  was  tending,  in  whom  it 
found  its  unity,  and  in  whom  history  &ndi  its  turning- 
point  as  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  sera."  But  this,  coupled  with  the  authority 
and  power  of  judgment  which  he  asserts  for  himself 
over  all  flesh  as  the  Son  of  man,  bespeaks  his  posses- 
sion of  the  divine  as  well  as  of  the  human  nature.  "  No 
rationalistic  ideal  of  virtue  can  avail  us  here.  To  call 
Jesus  the  mere  prototype  and  prefigurement  of  mankind 
will  not  suffice  to  justify  such  language;  we  are  con- 
strained to  quit  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  to  look  for 
the  root  of  his  being,  the  home  of  his  nature  and  life,  in 
God  himself  to  explain  the  possibility  of  such  declara- 
tions. The  absolute  relation  to  the  world  which  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  demands  an  absolute  relation  to  Gml. 
The  latter  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  from  this 
point  of  view.  Only  because  Jesus  is  to  God  what  he 
is  can  he  be  to  us  what  he  says.  He  is  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  its  judge,  only  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  God"  (Fundammtal  Trutlu  of  Christiatuty,  p.  289, 
290). — Fairbaim.  For  literature,  see  Hase,  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  127. 

Sonarganltr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  great 
gulden  boar  which  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  he- 
roes on  every  recurring  Juel  evening,  and  upon  whose 
back  they  placed  their  hands  while  making  the  vows 
which  were  to  bind  them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Soncino.  Tbb  appellation  designates  a  Jewish 
family  who  won  a  lasting  name  by  their  early  and  ex- 
tensive enterprises  in  Hebrew  typography.  They  were 
of  German  origin,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  city  of 
Spire,  but  take  the  name  by  which  they  are  best 
known  from  Soncino,  a  small  town  in  Lombardy,  where 
they  established  a  press,  fnim  which  issued  a  number 
of  valuable  works  in  Hebrew  literature,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  the  earliest-printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
tint  production  of  the  Soncino  press  is  the  treatise  Be^ 
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rahothf  dated  1484,  a  full  description  of  which  is  given 
by  De  Kossi  in  Armalea  Udtrao'Typographici,  Sec  XV 
(Parmte,  1795),  p.  28  sq.  The  printer  was  Joshua  Sol- 
omon ben-Israel  Nathan,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  with  him  was  associated  his  brother  Moses, 
whose  son  Gersou  established  a  press  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  preface  the  printer  speaks  of  himself  as  "  Gerson, 
a  man  of  Soncino,  the  son  of  R.  Moses,  the  son  of  the 
wise  and  excellent  R.  Israel  Nathan  ben-Samuel  ben- 
Rabbi  Moses,  being  of  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
rabbi  Moses  of  Spirali."  Soon  after  the  printing  of  the 
treatise  Berahoth  this  press  issued  t\i%  former  and  tater 
prophets  (i.  e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets), 
with  Kirachi's  commentary.  The  whole  comprises  469 
leaves.  The  first  word  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel 
("^rc^l)  is  printed  in  large  letters;  in  the  greater  and 

smaller  prophets  the  first  word  is*wanting,  but  a  great 
space  is  left.  Neither  pages,  chapters,  nor  verses  are 
numbered;  above  the  text  the  name  of  the  book  is 
printed.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns;  the 
commentary  stands  below  the  text,  which  has  no  mi- 
nuscular  or  majuscular  letters,  no  vowels  or  accents.  A 
full  description  of  this  part  of  the  Old  Test.  (Soncino, 
1485-86)  is  given  in  £ichhom*s  Repertorium,  viii,  51 
sq.,  together  with  its  variations.  At  the  same  time 
(i486)  there  appeared  the  five  Megilloth,  i.  e.  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Esther,  and  also 
the  Psalter;  and  two  years  later  (1488)  the  BMia  He- 
braica  Itttegray  cum  Pundit  et  AccenHbu8  (fol.).  This  is 
the  first  complete  Hebrew  Bible  with  vowel-points  and 
accents.  This  Bible  is  very  rare ;  only  nine  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant,  viz.  one  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
two  at  Rome,  two  at  Florence,  two  at  Parma,  one  at 
Vienna,  and  one  in  the  Baden-Durlach  Library.  It  has 
a  title,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  we  fiud  a  post- 
script, which  seems  to  have  been  added  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-four  books.  According  to  Kenni- 
oott,  this  edition  is  said  to  contain  more  than  12,000 
variations,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
firm  of  the  Soncini  extended  their  operations  by  erect- 
ing presses  at  Naples,  Brescia,  Fano,  and  other  places ; 
and  to  their  operations  Jewish  literature  is  greatly 
indebted.  For  a  list  of  the  works  edited  by  the  Soncini, 
see  Furst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii,  852  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Song  (prop,  ■»'^TS,  «A»r,  t^frj).  Songs  were  gener- 
ally used  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph, 
as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  deliverance  from  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  (Exod.  xv,  I) ;  the  song  of  Israel  at  the 
well  of  Beer  (Numb,  xxi,  17);  the  song  of  Moses,  in 
Deuteronomy  (ch.  xxxii);  that  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v, 
12);  that  of  David  on  bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  8) ;  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  il) ;  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  i, 
46) ;  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (Rev.  v,  8) ;  of  Mo- 
ses and  the  Lamb  (xv,  3).  But  a  few  also  were  sung 
on  occasions  of  sorrow,  such  as  that  of  David  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  18,  etc.) ;  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  song  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  It  is  said  of  Tyre,  in  Ezek. 
xxvi,  13,  as  one  mark  of  her  desolation, 

*'  I  win  canee  the  noise  of  thy  songs  to  cease, 
And  the  scmnd  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard." 

Songs  and  viols  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sac- 
rifices among  the  Jews  and  heathens  (Amos  v,  28). 

"  Sacrltlcii,  diilces  tiblft  effaiidat  modos, 
£t  nlvea  mugua  victims  auteAras  cadnt.** 

(Seuec.  TVood.) 

Ecdes.  xi,  4,  ''And  all  the  daughters  of  song  shall  be 

brought  low,"  i«  e.  all  the  organs  which  perceive  and 

distinguish  musical  sounds,  and  those  also  which  form 

and  modulate  the  voice;  age  producing  incapacity  of 

enjoyment,  as  old  Barzillai  remarks  (2  Sam.  xix,  85) ; 

and  as  Juvenal  notices,  thus  translated  by  Dryden : 

**  What  mnsic  or  enchanting  voice  can  cheer 
A  8tnpid,  old,  impenetnible  ear?" 

Psa.  Ixvili  describes  the  manner  of  Jewish  musical  fes- 
tivities: 


"  The  singers  went  befure, 
After  came  the  players  on  Inatramenti^ 
Between  the  dameelii  playing  on  timbnd^^ 

In  Hos.  ii,  15  singing  implies  the  manifeatatrao  of  tbc 
divine  favor,  where  the  Taiigum  says,  **  I  will  wok  nir- 
acles  for  them,  and  perform  great  acts»  aa  in  the  day 
when  they  ascended  up  out  of  the  land  of  V^ypC  Is 
this  sense  a  song  denotes  a  great  deUveranoe  and  a  aev 
sbbject  of  thanksgiving;  so  a  new  soo^,  as  in  Pn.  xl 
3 ;  Rev.  v,  9,  and  elsewhere,  implies  a  new  wofk  of  aal> 
vation  and  favor,  requiring  an  extiaordinajy  recnn  M 
gratitude  and  praise.    See  Utmh;  Psaljc;  Sccgubg. 

SONG  OF  DEGREES.  See  Desrbks,  Sovg  or; 
Gradual. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON,  or  SONG  OF  SONGSl  See 
Canticles. 

SONG  OF  THE  THREE  HOLY  CHILDREX  is 
the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  pieces  found  In  the  Apoe- 
rypha,  and  placed  in  the  English  Version  imoMdiatelr 
after  the  book  of  Banich.  See  Apocbtpiia.  The  fol 
caption  of  the  translators  is  as  follows :  **  The  Song  d 
the  Three  Holv  Children,  which  foUoweth  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel  after  this  place — JHl  dottm  bandit 
the  midtt  of  the  burning  fiery  fumaoe^  ver.  23.  That 
which  followeth  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  to  wit.  Ami  thfj 
iDulked  [the  first  words  of  the  piece  in  question] — bbU' 
these  words,  Tkea  N^buehadnexzar,  ver.  24."  It  cuntai^ 
sixty-eight  verses.  *" 

L  TUU  and  Position, — This  piece  is  f^enenfiy  called 
The  Song,  or  Hymn,  of  the  Three  ffofy  Chiidren  \»t&satt 
ver.  28  says  that  "the  three,  as  out  of  ooe  raoach, 
praised,  glorified,  and  blessed  God,"  thoof^  it  ought 
rather  to  be  denominated  The  Prayer  ofAxaHas,  and 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Childrm,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  prayer  of  AzariasL.  Ori|^ 
Inally  it  was  inserted  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Daniel,  be- 
tween the  23d  and  24th  verses;  but,  being  oded  litaip- 
cally  in  connection  with  similar  fragments,  it  was  after- 
wards transposed  to  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  tfae  Oidex 
Alexandrinus  as  Hymn  ix  and  x.  under  the  tiUes  f^ 
"The  Prayer  of  Azarias,"  and  "The  Hymn  of  our  Fa- 
thers." It  occupies  a  similar  position  in  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  psalten,  and  most  probablj  was  a» 
placed  already  in  the  old  Latin  version. 

n.  Design. — This  piece  is  evidently  litni^cal  is  its 
purpose,  being  suggested  by  the  apparent  abvuptncai 
of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  (iii,  23),  as  well  as  by  tht 
supposition  that  these  confessors,  who  so  readilj  sotuch- 
ted  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  k^ 
mained  some  time,  would  employ  their  leisure  in  pnjtt 
to  the  God  whom  they  so  fearlessly  confessed.  Acci<<^i- 
ingly,  Azarias  is  represented  as  praying  in  the  funiaL'« 
(ver.  2-22),  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  we  are  tuU 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  heat  of  the  furnace,  cooled  the  air  like 
"  a  moist  whistling  wind**  (ver.  26,  27) ;  whcreapm  al 
the  three  martyrs  burst  into  a  song  of  praise  (ver.  29- 
68),  thus  affording  an  example  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  afflicted  and  delivered  Church,  which  ft? 
has  duly  appreciated  by  having  used  it  as  a  part  o(  b^ 
eer\4ce  ever  since  the  4th  centuTT,  and  by  its  ben^ 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  present  day. 

HL  Unity y  Author,  Date,  and  Original  Lat^mage.-^ 
There  is  hardly  any  connection  between  the  pnyer  d 
Azarias  and  the  smig  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.  Tfar 
former  does  not  even  allude  to  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  is  more  like  what  we  should  expect  from  ta 
assembly  of  exiled  Jews  on  a  solemn  fast-day  than  fpta 
confessors  in  a  furnace.  This  want  of  harmony  bKwvcB 
the  two  parts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ver/l4,  whirh 
tells  that  the  Temple  and  its  worship  no  lunger  exsc 
contradicts  ver.  80,  81,  61,  62,  where  both  are  said  a> 
exist,  and  that  the  same  author  woald  not  have  psst 
the  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  Azitruts  alone,  aho«s  thai 
the  two  parts  proceed  from  diflerent  soarees.  Thiw 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  multifarious  ^iri^  whtrt- 
with  Jewish  tradition  has  embalmed  the  mciaorr  of 
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scriptural  characters  well  know  that  it  is  alnKWt  impon- 
sible  to  tnuse  the  authors  or  dates  of  these  sacred  legends. 
Neither  can  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
written  be  always  ascertained.  These  l^ends  grew 
with  the  nation ;  they  accompanied  the  Jews  into  their 
wanderings,  aasiimed  the  complexions  and  were  re- 
peated in  the  languages  of  the  different  localities  in 
which  the  Jews  colonized  An  Apocryphal  piece  may, 
therefore,  have  a  Palestinian  or  Babylonian  origin,  and 
yet  have  all  the  drapery  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

De  Wette  (/>ArfrttcA)  conceives  that  the  prayer  and 
the  hynan  betray  marks  of  two  different  authors  (Dan. 
iii,  38;  a»mp.  with  ver.  53,  55, 34,  85,  Stephen's  IHri- 
rion),  and  that  the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  with  a  liturgical  object.  Certain  it  is  that, 
frum  a  very  early  period,  it  formed  part  of  the  Church 
service  (see  Kufinus,  in  SymhuL  Apiytt,^  who  observes 
that  this  hymn  was  then  sung  throughout  the  whole 
Church ;  and  Athanasius,  />e  Virffinitate),  It  is  one  of 
the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in  the  Roman, 
and  retained  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Anglican,  Church. 
In  its  metrical  arrangement  it  resembles  some  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  compositions.  De  Wette  adduces  {loc. 
cit.)  several  prmifs  from  the  style  to  show  that  it  had  a 
Cbaldee  original,  ami  had  undergone  the  labors  of  va- 
rious hands.  It  is  maintaine<l  by  those  who  contend 
for  the  divine  authority  of  this  hymn  that  the  context 
requires  its  insertion,  as  without  it  there  would  be  an 
evident  hiatus  in  the  narrative  (Dan.  iii,  23).  ''Then 
these  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  fell 
down  bound  into  the  miilnt  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace,^ 
after  which  we  find  immediately  (ver.  24,  llelx),  **  then 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonished,"  etc  The  cause  of 
this  astonishment  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  Greek 
tran^tion — **And  thev  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire 
praising  Cod,  and  blessing  the  Lord  (ver.  1,  A.  V.  Ap<x;r.) 
.  .  .  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down  into  the 
oven,"  etc  (ver.  27).  But  this  addition  seems  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  Nebuchadnez- 
zar*s  astonishment,  as  the  cause  of  it  is  given  in  Daniel, 
ver.  92  (ver.  25  in  the  Heb.  and  A.y.).  See  Danikl., 
Apocbyphal  Additions  to. 

Sonna,  in  Mohammedan  law,  is,  according  to  the 
Bwft  of  DefimtioHSy  the  observance  of  religion  in  mat- 
ters respecting  which  there  is  no  positive  and  necessary 
cfimmand;  also  the  general  practice  of  the  prophets, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Now  this  general  practice 
in  mattera  of  religion  is  called  the  Sorma  of  guidance, 
but  in  those  of  common  occurrence  the  Sanna  of  excess. 
The  Sonna  of  guidtinee  is  that  by  the  due  perf«irmance 
(»f  which  religion  is  rendered  complete,  and  the  dcrelic- 
tiou  of  which  is  either  detestable  or  sinfuL  The  Sonna 
*Aexceu  is  that  to  embrace  which  constitutes  guidance ; 
that  is,  it  performs,  insures  g<M)d  works,  but  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  neither  detestable  nor  sinful;  as,  for 
instance,  the  custom  of  the  prophet  in  rising,  sitting, 
putting  on  his  clothes,  etc.,  is  not  binding,  but  if  Ail- 
lowetl  is  meritorious.  The  Sonna,  therefore,  comprises 
the  Mohammedan  traditions.     See  Sunna. 

Sonnites  are  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  who 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  traditions,  and  are  famous  for 
their  opposition  to  the  several  heretical  sects,  especial- 
ly the  Shiifts  (q.  v.),  who  reject  the  traditions.  The 
Turks  belong  to  the  former,  the  Persians  to  the  latter 
sect.  They  regard  the  Sonna  (q.  v.),  or  traditions,  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Koran,  but  still  do  not  under- 
value the  latter.  Thev  are  accounted  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans,  and  recognise  the  Ottoman  emperor  as  the 
caliph  and  spiritual  head  of  Islam.  There  are  four  or- 
tho<lox  secta  of  Sonnites,  who  agree  in  points  of  dog- 
matic and  speculative  theology,  but  differ  on  ceremonial 
points  and  questions  of  civil  and  fiolitical  administration. 
These  sects  all  unite  in  hostility  to  the  bouse  of  Ali,  and 
to  the  Shiites,  who  support  his  cause. 

fSonntag,  Christoph,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Jan.  28, 1654,  at  Wevda.    In  lf>7<>  he  was 
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called  to  the  pastorate  of  Opparg,  in  1686  he  was  made 
superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  and  four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  where  he 
die«l,  July  6,  1717.  He  wrote,  IHspuiaHo  de  AlUgatii 
ApocrypkU  in  CodUx  IV  Evvu^Horum  (AJtdorf,  1716) : 
— Scru/imtim  BMicum  (ibid.  1703) : — Emtea  PeritKha- 
rtim  PhUrmiarttm  (ibid.  1713): — De  Sacerdptutn  Vet. 
Test,  Kpkemeris  (ibid.  1691) :— Aftcicte  XX  Antkentin 
Chaidaica  (ibid.  1708):  —  IJissertatio  in  VcUie,  Esaia 
im,  11  (ibid.  1692):— Triadoloffia  Vet,  Test.  CathoKai 
(ibid.  1698)  :—Tifvli  Psalmorum  in  Methodum  Amnrer' 
sarium  Redaeti  (1687).  See  Fnrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  355 
sq.;  Winer,  ffemdbtfch  der  tkeoL  Lit.  s.  v.;  Koch,  Gesck, 
d  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  v,  419.     (a  P.) 

Sons  OF  GOD.    See  Son  of  God,  1. 

SONS  OF  THUNDER.    See  Boankhges. 

Ek>nBlilp  of  Christ.  The  Creed  of  Nice  declares, 
*'  We  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  (rod,  begotten,  not  made,  of  one  essence  with  the 
Father.**  These  sentiments  have  been  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  every  age,  but  they  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances explained  by  unjustifiable  imagery  and  lan- 
guage, often  taken  in  the  earlier  centuries  from  the 
Platonic  ontology,  and  drawn  in  later  times  from  ma- 
terial sources.  The  two  constituent  elements  of  the 
divine  sonship  are,  the  Son's  oonsubstanttality  with  the 
Father,  and  bis  peculiar  ante -mundane  Migin  in  the 
Father. 

1.  iJependence  of  the  Snn,  —  The  nanne  implies  the 
Son*s  dependence  on  the  Father,  and  this  relation  of 
dependence  lies  also  at  the  basis  «if  other  scriptural  ex- 
pressions relating  to  Father  and  Son,  e.  g.  *^  I  mage  of 
the  invisible  God,*"  «  Word  of  God,"  etc.  The  depen- 
dence of  Jesus  on  the  Father  is  expressly  taught  in  1 
Oir.  iii,  23  and  xi,  3 :  ^  Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's:**  "The  head  of  Christ  is  Gi»d.'*  But  it  would 
be  opposed  to  the  central  idea  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
maintain  a  dependence  of  the  Son  on  the  Father  incon- 
sistent with  his  true  divinity.  By  "  depeiulence"  in 
this  relation  is  onlv  noeant  that  relation  bv  which  the 
second  Person  in  the  Trinity  derives  his  godhead  in 
virtue  of  his  unity  of  nature  with  the  Father.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  (vod  that  he  is  himself  likewise 
fully  and  truly  God.  There  is  no  inequality  or  inferi- 
ority implied  in  this  expression.  The  dependence  is 
one  of  essence,  of  nature,  and  not  of  creation,  production, 
or  emanation.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  *^  pmcee<l**  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
i.  e.  he  is  an  outflow  of  the  same  essential  being,  but  a 
different  peraonality.  The  language  employed  on  this 
subject  must  necessarily  be  mysterious,  as  the  theme 
itself  transcends  human  thought.     See  Pbrson. 

2.  ConMubstanHaliiy,-^Here  we  set  out  with  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  **As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Stm  to  have  life  in  himself* 
(1  John  V,  26).  As  the  fountain  of  life,  as  the  inde- 
pendent dispenser  of  life,  the  Son  is  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Lord  in  conjunction  with  the  Father.  The 
worid  has  its  existence  only  in  him  who  upholds  and 
fills  it  with  his  gifts;  in  God  only  man  lives,  moves, 
and  has  his  being  (Acts  xvii,  28).  But  the  world  has 
its  being  in  the  son.  He  is  not  only  living,  but  the 
fountain  of  life.  Sonship  we  understand  to  mean  simi- 
larity of  essence,  and  not  a  procreation  as  among  men. 
Not  only  is  the  Son  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
but  he  is  also  auro^to^ — (>od  in  and  from  himself. 
Sonship  appears  to  mean  not  a  distinction  of  essence, 
but  of  existence — not  of  being  in  itself,  but  of  being  iu 
its  relations.  The  term  does  not  characterize  a  separa- 
tion of  nature  so  much  as  personality.  But  such  differ- 
ence of  position  is  not  inequality  of  essence,  and  when 
rightly  understood  will  be  found  as  remote  from  the 
calumnious  imputation  of  Tritheism  as  from  the  heresy 
of  Modalism  or  SabelUanKsm. 
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8.  Etermty  of  Sonship, — This  element  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  Christ's  own  words : 
"  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was"  (John  xvii,  5).  These  words  evidently  im- 
ply that  Christ  was  conscious  of  having  a  life  that  had 
no  begin lyng,  and  the  self-designation  of  Jesus,  **  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending"  (Rev. 
i,  8),  teaches  the  same  truth.  The  Son,  as  superior  to 
lime,  is  distinct  from  the  world  in  a  threefold  sense :  (<x) 
he  is  above  the  necessity  of  change,  while  the  world  is 
in  a  constant  change ;  (6)  he  knows  no  end,  while  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end;  (c)  his  existence  has  not 
been  preceded  by  a  state  of  non-existence,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  world  The  life  of  the  Son  is  exalted 
above  time,  without  beginning,  exempt  from  subjection 
to  change  and  decay. 

4.  Btyetting  of  the  Son,  —  A  misconception  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  must  be  guarded  against. 
According  to  our  present  mode  of  thinking,  generation 
seems  to  be  identical  with  calling  into  existence  what 
did  not  exist  before.  But  how  is  it  with  the  thoughts 
and  self-consciousness  of  God?  They  are  called  forth 
by  God,  and  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  God 
was  without  self>consciousness  and  without  thoughts. 
Hence  it  must  be  evident  that  there  must  be  in  God  a 
producing  not  subject  to  time,  and  productions  which 
have  no  beginning;  and,  if  so,  the  eternal  generation 
of  God  offers  no  insurmountable  difficulties.  That  Je- 
sus Christ  was  not  called  the  **  Son  of  God"  because  of 
the  miraculous  conception  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  by 
Watson  (^Exposition,  at  Luke  i,  85):  '^Fint,  we  have 
the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  producing  that  Hoty  Thing 
which  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  we  have  the 
distinct  act  of  the  potcer  of  the  Ifighett  uniting  himself, 
the  eternal  Word,  to  that  which  was  so  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin.  From  these  two  acts  all  that  the 
angel  mentions  followed.  It  followed  that  that  should 
be  a  Holy  Thing  which  should  be  bom  of  Mary,  as  be- 
ing produced  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghoet^  and  it 
followed  that  this  Holy  Thing  should  be  calle«l  the  Son 
of  God.  That  potcer  of  the  Bighest  which  overshad- 
owed, exerted  his  influence  upon  the  Virgin,  took  the 
Holy  Thing  into  personal  union  with  himself,  who  was 
in  his  divine  nature  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  became 
the  appellation  of  the  one  undivided  Christ,  but  wholly 
by  virtue  of  the  hypostatical  union.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression by  which  the  concluding  clause  is  introduced 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  particle  St6j 
'  therefore,'  is  consequential,  and  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  angel  were  giving  a  reason  why  Christ  should 
become  the  Son  of  God,  but  why  he  should  be  owned 
and  acknowledged  as  such.  We  have  also  the  addition 
of  Kai  in  the  sense  of  ai»o ;  *  Therefore,  also,  that  Holy 
Thing  which  shall  be  bora  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God ;'  it  shall  not  merely  be  called  Ao/y,  which 
would  follow  from  its  being  the  immediate  production 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but^  more  than  that,  it  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,  because  of  another  and  an  additional 
circumstance— the  union  of  the  two  natures.  For  since 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  to 
bear  the  same  name  as  being  in  indissoluble  union  with 
him."  It  is  the  eternal  Logos,  and  not  merely  the  hu- 
man Jesus,  that  is  and  ever  was  the  Son  of  God.  See 
Gess,  Perton  of  Christ  (transl.  by  J.  A.  Keubelt,  Ando- 
ver,  1870) ;  Kidd,  Chrietophany  (Lond.  1862, 8vo) ;  Sar- 
torius,  Lthre  von  Christi  Person  vnd  Wort  (Hamb.  1841, 
8vo;  £ngl.  transL  Boston,  1849, 12mo).     See  Trinity. 

SoofeB.    See  SCfis. 

Sool.    See  Sun^ca. 

Ek>othBayer  (QDp,  kosem,  Josh,  xiii,  22;  else- 
where "diviner;"  "32?p,  meonen,  Isa.  ii,  6;  Mic,  v,  12 
[Heb.  11];  elsewhere  "enchanter,"  "sorcerer;"  Chald. 
'"!??»  fforez,  Dan.  ii,  27;  iv,  7;  v,  7,  11;  /lavrivoficu, 
"soothsaying,"  Acts  xvi,  10).     See  Divisatios. 


Soothsaying  n  Chribtiasi  Tiansa.  Akbeoieh 
Christianity  was  a  professed  eoemy  to  aocHhsayiag  sad 
its  kindred  practices,  yet  the  lemains  of  soeh  sopenu* 
tion  continued  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  Chotk 
The  Chureh  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  aerere  la«« 
to  restrain  them,  llie  Council  of  Ehberia  ^caa.  6S) 
makes  the  renunciation  of  this  art  a  ootiditinti  cihap- 
tism,  and  a  return  to  it«  practice  was  fuUowed  by  ezpiit 
sion  from  the  Chureh.  This  was  the  rale  in  the  Apm' 
toticoL  ConaiiluHofu  (lib.  viii,  cap.  82),  and  the  eoaacili 
of  Agde  (can.  42),  Vannes  (Cone  Venet.  ean.  16  n  OrleaiM 
(Cone  AureL  I,  can.  80),  and  several  otbeim.  A  pccidisr 
sort  of  augury  was  condemned  by  the  French  ooanrik 
last  named,  under  the  name  of  sortes  jucrer.  diviiiatioa 
bv  holy  lots.     It  is  also  known  as  sortes  BwUiae^  HI  k 
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lots.  The  practice  of  the  RnoMina  in  opening  a  borik  *4 
Virgil  and  taking  the  first  passage  that  appeared  ss  an 
oracle  was  imitated  by  many  auperstitiooa  Cbrisdsaa 
These  used  the  Bible  to  learn  their  fortune  b>-  ^  ««rnd 
lots,"  taking  the  first  passage  that  presented  iistif  i« 
make  their  divination  and  conjecture  upon.  This  vm 
also  called  "The  Lot  of  the  Saints,"  and  was  prsrtiec^ 
for  gain  by  some  of  the  French  der^gir :  bat  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  Council  of  Agde  that  any  who  "^  should  be 
detected  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  either  m»  coamhrn^ 
or  teaching  it,  should  be  cast  oat  of  the  cooinionioin  •< 
the  Church."  The  custom  of  using  the  Bible  in  t>Js 
way  still  lingers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  onBa- 
tries,  more,  however,  as  sport  for  children.  Sec  Bmz- 
ham,  Auliqtdties  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  xvi,clLT. 
§  2.    See  SuPKRSTiTiosr. 

Sop  {}l/iatfiiov,  a  morsel),  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  iaso 
sauce  (John  xiii,  2&-^). 

So'pater  (S<k»irarpoC}  i.  e.  sarior  of  hi?  fafUr,  \ 
common  Greek  name),  the  son  of  Pyirbus  of  Bercea.wi» 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul  on  his  return  from  Green: 
into  Asia  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  niiMs»«sTT 
Joumey  (Acts  xx,  4).  A.D.  55.  Whether  he  is  the  siny 
with  SoBiPATKR  (q.  V.)  mentioned  in  Rons,  xvi,  21  csih 
not  be  positively  determined.  The  nanne  of  his  failKr, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  th<*agh  it  has 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  £,  and  tlw 
recently  discovered  Codex  SinaitienM,  aa  well  as  of  tl>^ 
Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian-Sjriac,  Annesiai^ 
and  Slavonic  versions.  Mill  condemns  it,  appaRciiv 
without  reason,  as  a  traditional  gloas. — South. 

Sope.    See  Soap. 

Sopher.    See  Scribbl 

Sophe'^retfa  (Heb.  id.  r^^^b,  «rr£r»v,-  Sept  le- 
0f)pa,  Sn^opar,  v.  r.  *A<rtpope&,  £a^pa^),  one  wb^vr 
children  were  a  family  that  returned  from  RabTloa  with 
Zerubbabel  among  the  descendants  of  SnAoohm't  scr- 
vanta  (Ezra  ii,  55;  Neh.  vii,  57).     KCw  ante  536. 

Sopherlm  is  the  title  of  a  Talmudic  treatise,  vkit-h 
is  generally  found  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  T«i|uB»e   i 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  together  with  other  trearf^^ 
which  belong  to  the  post-Talmndic  period.    The  ^Mt 
consists  of  twenty-one  chapters,  and  is  divi«kd  iria 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  has  given  the  title  .s^ 
pherim  to  the  whole  treatise.     Pan  first,  coinpri«iae 
ch.  i-v,  contains  directions  for  the  copyist  of  the  H>  ^' 
Writings.     With  this  part  corresponds  what  we  mi 
in  the  treatise  Sepher  Toruh  (edited  by  R.  KirehhrtR^ 
FrankfT-on-the-Main,  1851),  in  the  Srptem  Libri  Tri- 
mudici  Parvi  /iierosofymitani.     Part  second,  owpcv- 
ing  ch.  vi-ix,  contains  the  Masoretic  pan  of  the  1*"*^ 
and  treats  of  the  ten  words  of  the  PentiOecich  whir b 
have  the  pvncta  extraordinariaf  viz.  Gen.  xtL  5 :  x(  iti 
9;  xix,  88;  xxxiii,  4;  xxxvii,  12;  Namh.  iii.  39:  tx. 
10;  xxi,  80;  xxix,  15;  Deut.  xxix,  28;  of  thr  Ktn 
and  KethU>,  the  variations  between  Psa.  xTiii  and  2  Scnx 
xxii,  between  Isa.  xxxvi  sq.  and  2  Kings  x viii  »q.  I'h^ 
enumeration  of  the  words,  which  are  written,  hot  vi 
read,  and  of  those  portions  which  are  not  to  be  read  ps^ 
licly,  leads  us  to  the  third  part,  which  is  subdivided  isio 
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two  sectkma,  viz.  cb.  x^xri,  which  tre«t  of  the  laws  for  I 
the  public  reading  in  general,  while  ch.  xvii-xxi  treat 
of  Uie  bolydavs.  From  the  conteiita  we  see  the  imp<ir- 
unoe  of  this  treatiae  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.  Its 
redaction  probably  belongs  to  the  9th  century ;  in  the 
rith  century  it  is  cited  by  the  school  of  Southern 
France.  This  treatise  has  often  been  commented  upon 
—thus  by  A*  L.  Spira,  who  published  the  text  with  the 
commeutarv  m-^-iX  VrTai  bs-^nx  pbna  (Dyrhenfurt, 
1782),  and  by  Jac.  Naumburg,  in  his  3p3?*^  PDns 
(FUrth,  1796).  The  first  part  (ch.  i-v)  has  been  edited, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  G.  Chr.  Adler, 
in  his  Judaorum  Codicit  JSacri  Rite  Scribendi  Leges 
(Hamb.  1779).  Of  late  the  treatise  Sopha-im  has  been 
published  by  J.  Muller  (  Leips.  1878 ),  under  the  title 
J/asechet  Sopherim,  der  taimuflucke  Tractat  der  JSckrei' 
ier,  eine  £utleitung  m  das  iStudium  der  aUkehrSitcken 
Grapkik,  der  Matora  und  der  aUjudiscken  Liivrgie. 
This  edition  contains,  besides  the  Hebrew  text,  ex- 
planations in  German,  which  are  ver}'  valuable  in  spite 
of  the  many  mistalEes  which  we  often  find  in  the  writing 
of  proper  noons,  as  Kennikut  for  Kennicott,  etc  For  a 
review  of  MuUer*s  edition,  see  SchUrer,  Tkeolog,  Lite' 
riiturzeitung,  1878,  p.  626  sq. ;  Judisches  Literaturblattf 
1879,  p.  53  sq. ;  61  sq.     See  Talmuix    (B.  P.) 

Sophia.  This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  cata- 
logues of  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  ancient  Church,  knit 
iu  no  instance  with  historical  authentication. 

X.  A  Christian  widow,  living  at  Rome  under  Hadrian, 
about  A-iy  120,  with  her  daughters  Fides,  Spes,  and 
Cbaritas.  Accused  before  the  praefect  Antiochus,  they 
made  joyous  confession  of  their  faith.  The  daughters 
were  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  a  fire  of  pitch  and 
sulphur,  but  as  they  remained  miinjured  in  the  tire,  they 
were  taken  out  and  beheaded.  The  mother  was  tem- 
porarily released,  and  buried  her  children,  but  after 
three  days  she,  too,  sealed  her  faith  with  her  blood. 
Her  day  is  Sept.  30,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
Aug.  1.  The  legend  is  found  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
and  later  collections  (ap.  Lipom.  torn,  vi ;  ap.  Sur.  torn, 
iv ;  MombriL  torn,  ii ;  A  efa  US,  ad  80  Sept.). 

2.  A  virgin  martyred  under  Decius  at  Fermo,  in 
IMoenum,  April  30,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
town.  The  Fasti  Wettpkidiay  however,  commemorate 
a  Sophia  on  the  same  day  at  Minden  {^Martyr,  Rom, 
[ed.  llaron.];  Ferrariu8,in  CataU  SS,;  comp.  A  eta  8S, 
ad  30  April). 

3.  Mentioned  in  Roman  {Martyrol.  Rom,  [ed.  Baron.]) 
4nd  (jreek  {^Menohg,  JSirletian.)  lists  aa  having  been  be- 
headetl  at  Milan,  Sept,  18. 

4.  An  Egyptian,  whose  daughters  were  named  Diba- 
moiia  and  tiistamona  {Fasti  Habessinorum)^  and  with 
whom  were  associated  a  St.yar8enopha  and  her  mother. 
Their  natalities  are  assigned  to  June  ^  (^AcLa  SS,) , 
their  time  is  uncertain. 

5.  Sifpkia  Senatrixy  a  nun  of  iEnos,  in  Thrace,  the 
-vrldow  of  a  senator  at  Constantinople,  who  returned  to 
Thrace  after  the  death  of  her  six  children  in  order  to 
devote  herself  exclusively  to  works  of  Christian  love. 
She  died  June  4,  in  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The 
A  eta  SS.  ad  h.  d.  furnish  a  brief  description  of  her  life 
in  Greek,  taken  from  a  Synax<iriam  IHvionaue, — Her- 
zog,  ReaUKncf^dop,  a.  v. 

Bophists  is  a  title  given  to  the  leading  public 
teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during  the  5th  and  4tb  cen- 
turies B.C  The  most  noted  of  these  were  Gorgias  of 
Leontium  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  The  foundation 
<»f  their  doctrine  was  laid  in  scepticism,  absolute  truth 
lieing  denie<l,  and  only  relative  truths  being  admitted 
as  existing  for  man.  Gorgias  attacked  the  existence 
<»f  the  finite,  but  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  that 
all  notion  of  the  infinite  is  unattaiiMble  by  the  human 
iinderstandiiig.  He  expressed  his  nihilism  in  three 
principal  propositions:  (a)  nothing  exists;  (6)  if  any- 
t  hing  existed,  it  would  be  unknowable ;  (c)  if  anything 
existed  and  were  knowable,  the  knowledge  of  it  could, 


nevertheless,  not  be  communicated  to  others.  The  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras  was  that  the  phenomena  both  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  of  the  processes  of  mind  are  so  fluctu- 
ating and  variable  that  certain  knowledge  is  unattain- 
able. He  held  that  nothing  at  any  time  exists,  but  is 
always  in  a  state  of  becoming,  Man,  he  declared,  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to 
each  man,  so  it  is  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The 
existence  of  the  gods,  even,  is  uncertain.  Thus  this 
leading  sophist  succeeded  in  annihilating  both  existence 
and  knowledge.  He  founded  virtue  on  a  sense  of  bhame 
and  a  feeling  of  Justice  seated  in  the  human  coiifttitu- 
tion.  The  sophists  made  use  of  their  dialectic  subtle- 
ties as  a  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, to  the  youth  of  Greece.  They  were  opposed  bv 
Socrates  (q.  v.)  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  defines  a  sophist 
as  "  an  imposturous  pretender  to  knowledge — a  man  who 
employs  what  he  knows  to  t>e  fallacy  for  the  purpose  of 
deceit  and  of  getting  money."  Mr.  Grote  contends  that, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  noorality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greatly  improved  at  the  end  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury as  compared  with  the  banning  of  the  century. 

Sophonl'as  {^Sophomas\  a  Greek  (or  rather  Latin) 
form  (2  Esdr.  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Zepha- 
NIAU  (q.  v.). 

Bophronins.  1.  A  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Jerome  in  Palestine  about  the  close  of  the  4th  centurv. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Greek,  who  composed 
original  works,  and  also  translated  a  portion  of  Jerome's 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  De  Viris  fttustr,  c.  134.  See  Cave,  De 
Script.  Fed.  p.  236;  Fabric.  BibL  EccL  p.  11  (  Vallarsii 
O/jp.  Hieron.  (ed.  Alt),  II,  ii,  818;  Fabric  BibL  Grtec. 
(ed.  Hari.),  ix,  158;  Schrockb,  Kirchengesck.  ii,  132. 

2.  A  monk  of  Damascus,  who  was  termed  a  scholar 
or  sophist,  and  who  became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  634.  He  opposed  the  endeavors  of  Cyrus,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  to  secure  the  general  acceptance 
of  Monothelite  views,  and  though  temporaril}'  induced, 
in  a  conference  with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  with  Cyrus,  to  consent  to  the  phrase  ^eavipun^ 
ivipytia  without  inmsting  further  on  the  consequences 
therefrom  in  favor  of  a  dual  nature  in  Christ,  he  refused 
to  be  intimidated  after  he  became  patriarch.  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  Sergius  and  Honorins  of  Rome, 
he  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person,  and  demanded  that  no  further  concessions  should 
be  made  to  Monothelitism.  The  emperor  HeracUus  is- 
sued his  edict  Ecthesis  (q.  v.)  in  638  with  the  design  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  discussion;  and  as  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  twoyears  earlier, 
Sophronius  was  no  longer  able  to  bring  any  considerable 
influence  to  the  support  of  his  cause.  The  episiola  m- 
cycUca  referred  to  above  is  given  in  Hardouin,  A  da  Cone. 
iii,  1258, 1315  {Cone  (Ecumen,  vi,  11  et  i4cto  12).  The 
work  by  Joannes  Moschus,  Praium  SpiritucUe  (  Atifiutv 
rivtvfiaTiKOQ),  is  frequently  cited  under  the  name  of 
Sophronius.  It  was  perhaps  dedicated  to  Moschus,  or 
composed  by  Sophronius  and  Moschus  together.  Sev- 
eral additional  writings  by  Sophronius  exist  in  MS.  or 
in  Latin  editions  (comp.  Cave,  De  Script,  EccL  p.  451 ; 
Walch,  Gesch.  d,  Ketzereien^  ix,  17,  37,  115  sq.;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchengesck,  iii,  248).  The  Afenologium  Gracttnim 
(Urhini,  1727)  cites  this  Sophronius  as  a  saint,  and  fixes 
his  day  on  March  11. 

3.  Possibly  identical  with  No.  1,  is  mentioned  in 
Photius's  BU)L  Cod,  v  as  having  written  a  LUter  pro 
Basilio  adv.  Eunomium.  The  name  is  also  fountl  in 
lists  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 
See  Fabric  BibL  Grac  (ed.  Harl.),  ix,  158  sq. 

Sor,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  personification  of 
a  deadly  drought  and  heat.  He  is  an  evil  deva,  created 
by  Ahriman  and  opposed  to  the  devas  of  Ormuztl,  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  growth  of  plants,  and  thus  to 
cause  famine  and  misery. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL 
s.  V. 
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.  Bora,  called  also  Malta  Afeckasnoi  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  twenty-two  parasanga  south  of  Pumba- 
dicha,  is  famous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  aeat  of  a  re- 
uowned  academy,  which  was  inaugurated  A.D.  219  by 
Abba  ArekUf  more  commonly  known  by  his  scholastic 
title  of  Kab  (q.  v.).  Kab  died  in  247  at  Sora,  where  fur 
twenty-eight  years  he  had  presided  over  the  Soranic 
schooif  remarkable  fur  the  pleasantness  of  its  site  and 
accommodations,  and  numbering,  at  times,  from  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  students.  Kab^s  Siiccessor  in 
Sura  was  K.  Huna  (bom  about  212 ;  died  in  297),  a  dis- 
tinguitihed  schular  of  Rab*s.  His  learning  contributed 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  school,  which  could,  un- 
der him,  yet  number  eight  hundred  students.  After  an 
adroiuisiration  of  forty  years  Huna  died,  and  the  rector- 
ship  was  tilled  by  Jthudah  bar-Jecketkely  who  died  in 
299.  fiar-Jecheskel  was  succeeded  by  R.  Chatda  of 
Kaphri  (b<irn  in  217;  died  in  809),  a  scholar  of  Rab« 
Althuugh  the  colleague  of  Huna  for  many  years,  he  was 
far  advanced  in  life — eighty  years  of  age — when  he  at- 
tained! the  rectorsiiip,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
fur  ten  years,  and  died  in  809  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
Chasda,  who  was  the  last  of  the  men  who  had  been  per- 
sonally instructed  by  Rab,  was  succeeded  by  a  schular 
of  his  own, 

Babha  bar'Huna  Mare^  In  the  rectory,  and  when     A.D. 
he  died  the  conej^  was  witbonta  reciur  fur 

nearly  fifty  years 809-890 

A9M  beti~Sifnal^  Hnrmimcd  Rabbann  (onr  tencher), 
resusciiared  the  cullef?e  uf  Sura,  niid  wiia  its 
rector  Hfty-two  years,  dnrhig  which  time  i^even 
rectors  died  in  Pumbndiilm.  AMii  iniinctrtal- 
Ized  bis  oame  by  collecting  the  Bahyluuiaii  Tal- 
mud    875-427 

B.  Jemar^  or  Mar-Jemar,  C4>ntrncied  Jfai *«mar,  snc- 

ceeded  R  Achi  as  rector  of  the  college 427-48S 

M.  Ida  bar- A  bin^  his  successor 43S-452 

It,  Nachman  bar-Huna,  who  is  not  once  mention- 
ed in  the  Talmud,  held  the  office 462-456 

Jtor  bar-Zi.  yl«At,  con  tinned  collecting  the  Tnlmnd, 

which  hid  fiither  began,  and  officiated 485-488 

Raitba  Tfutpkah  succeeded  Mar  bar-R.  Achi 468-474 

Sora,  where  one  of  the  olde-t  Jewihh  academies 
stood,  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Perhiau  kiiig 
Finiz. 
Afier  the  death  of  Flnix  (486),  the  academy  was  re- 
opened, and  Rabina  occupied  the  rector^?  of  Sora  488-480 

In  connection  with  R.JoHeorPuniba(iilba.and 
other  scholars  of  that  time,  they  completed  the 
'  Talnind  Dec.  S,  4i99.  For  i he  next  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Jewish  chronology  Icnvef  uh  in  the 
lurch,  as  this  period  was  rather  iroubleHonie  for 
the  Jews:  and  from  the  middle  of  the  7th  ceu> 
tury  the  presidents  of  the  Suranic  ^chiMil  are 
styled  Gatm — i.  e.  Excellence — n  word  which  is 
either  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin.  The  first 
gaon  Is — 

Mar  Imae cir,  667-670 

He  wan  sncceede<1  by— 

R.Hunai 670-6«0 

Mar  Sheshna  ben-Tachllnha 68O-4kS0 

MarChniiinalofNeharPiik.r 689-6n7 

Nahllai  Halevi  of  Nares 097-716 

Jacob  of  Nahar-Pakor 716-782 

Mar  ben-Ssmnel 78i{-iM 

MAri  Ha-kohen 76l-7ftO 

R.  Acha a  few  months 

R  Jehndah  the  Blind 760-762 

Achnnai  Kahana  ben-Papa 768-766 

Cbaninai  Kahana  ben-Uniia 766-7T6 

MArl  Ha-LevI  ben-Mer<harshiiJa 778-778 

Bebai  Halevi  ben-Abba 77S-788 

Hilalben-^ari 7S8-707 

Jacob  ben-Mardocal 7<.i7-811 

Abnmal  ben-MardocaT 811-819 

Zadok,  or  loaac  hen-Ahbl 810-821 

Hilal  l>en-Chaninai Wl-824 

Kirnoj  ben-Ashi 884-827 

Moses  ben-Jacob 827-837 

Interre<TiiV.m 887-889 

Mar  Coheii  Zedek  /,  ben- A  bintai 889-849 

the  author  of  the  flivt  Ci>llectlon  of  the  Jewish 

order  of  prayers  OIT'13). 

Mar  Sar'f!hal(ym  bnt-BanM 840-868 

Satronal  Jly  bm-Hilal,  the  first  gii«>n  who  used  the 

Arabic  langnase  in  his  correspondence. 860-800 

Mar.4mratH  ben-Shwhna 860>-8Sl 

Jfachshotiben-Zadok  (a.  v.) 881-880 

Mar  Zevuu^h  ben-Chajim 880-806 

JL  Malchija ^ only  one  month 

Hal  ben-S'aehshon 88&-8C6 


The  Sorantc  academy  Iomb  itv  imporUnee  bb- 
der  tlie  next  pre»ideu[^ 

Biku  bettrMvthael M6^U 

It  1ln«rers  on,  bni  withoat  any  ontidde  infloenoa. 
'Jlie  sindy  of  the  Talmud  bad  mi  dimin1«bed  at 
this  academy  that  there  was  uo  Talmadic  aa- 
thorlty  Worthy  of  being  invested  with  the  {ra<>o- 
ate,  or  presidency.  In  order  not  to  give  up  thla 
sch«N>l  entirely, 

Jacob  ben-SatronaUA  mram  was  elected 014-8S 

For  waul  of  a  learned  man,  a  weaver  was  eiec^ 
ed  ai>  ihe  next  incumbeui — 

JatH'Vob  KaiutfM  btti^aeob-Baf'btn'Kimai 

Against  tlie  cOKtomary  nj*age.  after  Jotn-Tob's 
dearb,  an  ontalder  was  electM  for  the  rectorship, 

Saatiia  btn-JiMtph  (q.  v.) 

Under  Saadla  the  S«>ranic  li{|^ech«iol  revived 
again.  Saadla,  oiiwilling  to  liectmie  a  blind  tuol 
in  the  hand»  of  those  who  called  him  u*  bis  pf»- 
sitii»n,  was  deposed  In  980  thri>ngh  the  jeahwy 
of  others  and  nii«  own  nnflinchlng  iutegrltv ;  and 
an  anti-gaan  in  the  )i«rs4>u  «>f 

Jotteph  bm-Jaeob  ben-Stttia  was  elected 9SS-9Si 

Saadia,  however,  retained  bis  office  In  the  iiresb* 
ence  of  an  anti-eaon  for  nearly  three  years  mure 
(O.HO-933),  wlien  tie  had  to  reliuqaiab  bU  dignity 
altoi^ether.    His  opftonent, 

Jofieph  ben-Jamb  ben-Sah'a  was  now  9oie  gtun, ....  IS8-ieT 
hnt  when  deposed  In  987, 

Saadia  ften-Joafph  was  a^aln  Incnmbenr W-$A 

When  Saadia  died,  the  deptised  anti-gaou  was 

ajrain  elected Oti-tjS 

Bnt  with  Saadia's  death  the  last  sunset  ligtii  of 
the  S<»ranic  academy  had  passed  away :  and  the 
dilapidated  state  of  that  once  ao  famons  Krhool 
obliged  Joseph  ben-HatIa  to  reliitqnl(*h  Sora, 
and  to  emigrate  to  Bassra,  in  948.  The  school 
founded  by  Rabw  after  li  had  flourished  for  more 
than  seven  hnndred  year«,  was  ui>w  cbvsed.  Bnt 
the  S'lranians,  it  seems,  c«»nld  not  get  ctver  the 
downfall  of  the  venerable  academy,  nnd  iii-ed  all 
their  endeavors  to  contlnne  the  same.  Tbry 
sent  JTonr  famous  Talmndlsis  oniside  of  Babylo- 
nia to  interest  the  Jewish  i-ongregations  ftir  this 
old  alvut  mater.  But  iheiNs  messengers  never 
returned;  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  S|nni^h 
corsair.  Among  these  captives  was  Momm  be**- 
Cha^weh  (q.  v.),  who  was  broncrhi  to  Spain,  where 
he  propagated  Jewish  learning  un  the  peniusola. 
In  the  meantime  there  was  an 

Tnterregnitm  at  Sora  fn»m WS-IW* 

when  Samtut  ben-Chofni 10U9-l(U 

was.  elected  to  the  presidency,  to  close  op  the 
list  of  presidents  of  that  old  schtatL 

See  Gratz,  Gf9rh»  d.  Juden,  iv,  v,  vL     See  Schooi-x 
Jewish.    (B.  P.) 

SorftnUB,  in  old  Italian  mytholo^.  was  a  natais  o( 
Pluto  in  use  among  the  Sabines.  Roman  poets  so(»- 
times  identified  Soranua  with  the  Greek  ApoOo  (MrpL 
jEneid,  xi,  786). 

Soracte,  a  monntain  in  ancient  Italy  which,  aceoni- 
ing  to  Servius,  was  sacred  to  the  infernal  gvnis,  es|i«ciil- 
ly  to  Diespiter.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Uirpi  («r 
Hirpini)  that  at  a  festival  held  on  Mount  Soracte  tbey 
walked  with  bare  feet  upon  glowing  ooala  of  fir-Tti(«i, 
carr%'ing  about  the  entrails  of  victims  which  had  li^vfl 
sacriticed.  This  ceremonv  is  connected  bv  Strata*  witk 
the  worship  of  Feronia. — Gardner, /tfieA<  t^lJu  WorlK 

8.  V, 

Sorbin,  de  Satnte-Foiy  ARNAm,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Montech-en-i^uerci,  July  14, 1537.  Fn« 
a  child  he  possessed  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  he  pursued  at  Toulouse,  where  be  finally  bccaste 
doctor  of  tJ)eolog\' ;  and  in  1557  he  obtained  the  oagb- 
boring  curacy  of  Sainte-Foi  de  Peymli^res.  At  tbe  ib- 
vitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch  he  preached  io  ibf 
churches  of  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  and  Ftarii^;  satl 
in  1567  became  court  preacher  of  Catherine  de  Medid^w 
He  spent  a  laborious  life  in  public  labors,  contrnvenaes 
and  historical  writings  (a  list  of  which  is  givoi  in  Hoe 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Giuerafe,  a.  v.),  and  died  at  Ne^^ef^ 
March  1,  1606. 

Sorbon,  Robert  de,  founder  of  the  famoas  Fieecli 
inatitnte  of  the  S&rbomie  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sofboo.  CiR. 
9, 1^1.  From  the  position  of  an  altDODcr  atadem  be 
became  successively  priest,  doctor  of  thedof^r,  aod  cuoa 
of  the  Church  of  Cambrar.  His  piety  and  senatw 
gained  him  the  notice  of  Lonia  IX,  who  made  htm  ha 
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chaplAin  and  confeasor.  For  the  aid  of  poor  studeDts  he 
formed  a  society'  of  secular  ecdesiastica,  wbo  lived  in 
ctimmou,  and  gave  gratuitous  instruGtion.  Out  of  this, 
under  royal  and  papal  patronage,  eventually  grew  the 
school  of  theology  known  by  his  name.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Aug.  15, 1274,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  Sorbonne  formed  one  part  only  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris;  but  its 
name  became  so  famous  that  it  was  often  given  to  the 
whule,  and  graduates  were  proud  to  name  themselvefl  of 
the  Sorbonne  rather  than  the  uuiversity.  See  Hoefer, 
.Voirr.  Biog,  Ghuruley  s.  v. 

Sorbonne,  Thk,  of  Paruy  originally  a  seminar}' 
f«»r  indigent  3'oung  men  preparing  for  the  secular  priest- 
IttHx),  but  in  course  of  time  a  college  of  learned  men 
whose  influence  over  theological  thought  was  widely 
recognised.  This  body  of  scholars  has  frequently,  but 
erroiieoosly,  been  identiried  with  the  theological  faculty 
(»r  the  University  of  Paris,  and  alao  with  the  university 
icsielf. 

The  University  of  Paris  may  trace  its  origin  to  the 
tinae  of  Alcuin,  inasmuch  as  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
teaching  extends  from  that  period  until  the  present. 
liut  there  was  then  no  organization  of  faculties.  Will- 
iam of  Charopeaux  and  Abelard  taught  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  especially  dialectics,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  but  in  any  place  where  opportunity 
vas  affordetL  Di#ing  that  century  the  Corpus*  Urn" 
rersitfttis  was  founded,  and  it  was  fully  organized,  be- 
ing divided  into  three  faculties,  etc.,  when  the  Sorbonne 
waa  opened.  The  foun<ler  of  this  college,  the  canon 
iiobert  of  .Sorbon  or  Sorbonne,  in  Champagne,  was 
chaplain  to  Liiuis  IX.  His  purpose  was  to  assist  poor 
young  men  in  securing  a  theolopcal  e<lucation  by  af- 
fording them  free  tuition  and  training  for  the  service 
of  the  Church.  He  obtained  a  site  with  a  few  build- 
ing from  the  crown-domains  in  the  street  Coupe-gorge, 
and  there  built  his  school  The  proper  spiritual  au- 
thorities granted  the  necessary  license  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Congrtgatio  pauperuui  miu/i$trorwn  stuHentium 
in  theologica  /acnba/e,  and  pope  Clement  confirmed  it 
in  A.D.  1268.  The  school  began  with  sixteen  students, 
f«*ur  taken  from  each  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the 
iniiventity  was  divided ;  but  its  fame  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  brief  time  over  four  hundred  pupils  thronged 
its  halls.  Kminent  men  were  called  to  occupy  its  the- 
ological chairs,  the  first  being  William  of  Saint- Amour, 
Endes  of  Douai,  and  Laurent  L'Anglots;  and  fiimlly  a 
preparatory  school  was  added,  called  the  CoUeffe  de  CaU 
-9«,  and  more  generally  known  as  the  LUtU  Sorboimey  de- 
signed for  five  hundred  boys. 

The  principal  source  of  the  reputation  in  which  the 
school  was  held,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised  over 
school.  Church,  and  State,  and  particularly  over  theol- 
u|^y  and  philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  doctevrt  and  bticheUers  of  the  bouse  associated 
themselves  with  the  teachers  as  resident  guests,  and 
jtiiiied  in  the  harmonious  and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon object,  thus  constituting  a  compact  society  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.  The  union  of  powers  in  the  ai^ 
eociation  of  the  Sorbonne  was  perfect,  and  the  govern- 
ment firm.  A  proPM^ur  had  control  of  general  and  ex- 
ternal affairs,  and  regulated  the  interumirse  with  the 
outer  world,  with  the  university,  and  with  all  authori- 
tieflb  Though  subordinated  to  the  universit}',  the  pro- 
riseur  held  a  p<isition  of  such  dignity  that  none  vent- 
ured to  infringe  upon  his  rights.  He  was  at  first 
chfMen  from  among  the  professors,  but  later  from  the 
number  of  most  eminent  prelates,  and  was  consequently 
able  to  afford  protection  and  impart  lustre  to  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided.  Internal  matters  were 
regulated  by  a  $imeur  des  theteurs. 

For  admission  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Sor- 
bonne it  was  required  of  a  baccaUtureut  artuitn  thst  he 
should  teach  philosophy  in  any  college  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  he  should  defend  the  Thise  Robertinef 
«\-en  before  he  oeuld  obtaio  the  Ueence  en  Theologie, 


Once  admittied,  the  associate  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  feUows  and  tke  guests,  the  latter  being  affili- 
ated, but  not  incorporated,  with  the  house.  The  privi- 
lege of  such  residence  was  eagerly  sought  after.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  doctora  of  theology  connected  with 
other  colleges  were  also  called  docteurs  en  JSorbotrnff  [ler- 
haps  because  the  theological  faculty  was  accustomed  to 
hold  ita  regular  meetings  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  they  actually  were  doctora  of  the  Sorbonne,  inas- 
much as  they  had  there  acquired  their  title  by  defend<r 
ing  a  thesis.  If  to  all  this  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
theological  professon  of  several  colleges  were  invariably 
taken  from  the  Sorbonne,  it  will  l>e  easy  to  understand 
how  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  Sorboinie  with  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  univenity  originated. 

The  Sorbonne  has  during  its  career  puraued  two  lead- 
ing tendencies — that  of  reconciling  theolc^y  with  phi^- 
losophy,  and  that  of  presening  theolog}'  in  orthodox 
purity  and  unquestioned  supremacy.  Philological  and 
philosophical  studies  were  taught  in  its  halls;  but  its 
spirit  and  importance,  as  well  as  its  true  merit,  are  to  ba 
sought  in. its  theological  effectit'eness  alone.  The  ap- 
paratus of  leamiug  was  at  tint  too  meagre  to  admit  of 
noticeable  results  Down  to  the  14th  century  the  study 
of  Latin  constituted  the  whole  of  philology.  Philoso«> 
phy  stimulated  theological  inquiry,  but  theology  could 
lay  no  claim  to  a  scientific  character.  It  had  no  exe- 
gesis, and  could  not  presume  to  a  knowledge  of  dogmat- 
ics. The  students  lacked  books,  the  teachen  acquaint* 
anoe  with  the  most  necessary  languages.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  and  aoconling  to  its  opportunity, 
the  Sorbonne  watched  over  the  orthodoxy  of  theology 
according  to  the  councils  and  the  fathers,  though  such 
supervision  belonged  to  the  diocesan.  Its  influence 
was,  however,  exercised  indirectly  over  the  theological 
faculty,  the  university,  and  even  the  eoiiseiis  du  nn. 
The  Sorbonne  as  an  association  did  not  ap|iear  publicly 
in  defence  of  doctrine, or  send  representatives  to  Church 
OMincils,  or  take  part  in  political  meetings.  Statements 
made  to  that  effect  must  be  undent ckmI  as  referring  to 
the  university  or  the  theological  faculty  rather  than 
the  Sorbonne;  though  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
docton  belonged  to  the  Sorbonne  assured  her  practical 
participation  in  all  important  affaira.  More  than  once 
it  opposed  the  collection  of  Peter's  pence  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  April,  1531,  it  oondemneil  several  tenets  taken 
from  Luther's  writings,  and  during  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century,  it  laid  under  the  ban  of  its  censure  a 
long  list  of  writings  by  different  authors,  some  of  them 
even  the  works  of  eminent  bishops,  and  one  of  them  the 
Catholic  venion  of  the  Bible  by  Rene  Beuoit, 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  this  the  Sorl)oime  was  not 
a  blind  agent  of  the  Church.  It  contended  against  all 
Protestant  aspirations,  but  also  against  all  Jesuitical  as- 
sumptions. It  was  the  earliest  defender  of  the  Galilean 
liberties  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
When  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  procured  from  Hen- 
ry li  the  right  to  build  a  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris,  the 
Sorbonne  declared  the  Order  of  Jesuits  dangentus  to  the 
faith,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  monastic  disci- 
pline. When  Martin  Becan  published  his  Con/rorersia 
Anglicana  de  Potestate  Regis  et  Pdntijicis  (ltii2),  and 
queen  Marie  de  Medicis  forbade  the  intervenrion  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  denounced  the  Uiok 
as  dangerous  to  morality,  etc  It  defended  the  purity 
of  the  received  doctrines  against. even  the  pope  and  the 
curia.  Of  128  doctors,  only  forty-nine  were  ready  to 
accept  the  bull  Unigenitus  without  pn>test,  though  the 
absolute  king  Louis  XIV  favored  it ,  and  many  declared 
themselves  directly  opposed  to  its  reception. 

The  Sorbonne,  i.  e.  the  theological  faculty,  considered 
itself  the  guardian  of  a  pure  faith  and  the  scientific  or- 
gan of  the  Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1717  it  put  forth  an  effort,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Paris,  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Gr^ek  and  {toman  churches.  It 
was  at  the  time  the  highest  authority  iu  the  Gallicaii 
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Chnrch  in  matters  of  tbeologj.  Political  interfereneefl, 
which  could  not  be  wholly  avoided  in  the  condition  of 
affairs,  finally  ondermined  its  influence.  It  released 
the  subjects  of  Henry  III  from  their  allegiance,  and  its 
preachers  counselled  resistance,  to  the  degree  of  regi- 
cide. It  declared  Henry  IV,  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown,  unworthy,  and  debarred  because  of  obstinate 
persistence  in  heresy.  Still  more  was  done  b}'  its  mis- 
ukes  in  philosophy  to  hasten  iu  ruin.  In  1624  it  se- 
cured from  the  Parliament  a  decree  forbidding  any  per- 
son to  teach  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  a|»prured  au- 
thors— the  resolution  being  aimed  at  l>e8  Cartes,  in  de- 
fence of  Aritftotle.  Neither  the  MidUationt  of  Des 
Cartes  nor  the  works  of  Malebranche,  F^nelon,  Bossuet, 
and  Leibuita  could  arouse  the  slumbering  intelligencer 
of  the  learned  faculty.  But  the  issuing,  by  Boileau,  of 
the  burlesque  A  rret  domu  en  la  titxmJe  CftanUnre  du  Par- 
nasge  exposed  the  position  of  the  Sorbonne  to  ridicule, 
and  rendered  any  further  invoking  of  legal  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Aristotle  impossible.  This  was  followed,  in 
i751,  by  Voltaire's  Le  Tomheau  de  ia  Sot-borme  {(Euvres 
de.  VoltairCf  par  Chr.  Beuchot,  xxxix,  634).  Iu  this 
work  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  Des 
Cartes'  Idie$  Iimees  were  now  defended  by  the  Sorbonne 
as  a  bulwark  of  religion,  though  he  had  been  at  first  de- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  as  a  most  destructive 
heretic,  etc  The  position  became  more  difficult  with 
every  day,  until  the  decrees  of  1789  and  1790  confiscated 
the  pntperty  and  financial  resources  of  the  Sorbonne  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  About  two  thousand  manu- 
scripts were  transferred  to  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale, 
while  the  printed  works  were  distributed  among  differ- 
ent libraries  iu  the  metropolis.  The  buildings  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  university  in  1807, 
and  have  been  used  as  residences  for  professors,  deans, 
rectors,  etc  The  three  faculties,  Theoloffief  Lettres^  and 
ScieticeSf  delivered  their  lectures  and  held  their  exam- 
inations, and  the  minister  of  public  instniction  distrib- 
uted the  annual  prizes  of  the  eoncours  ginirtd  in  the 
balls  of  the  Sorbonne  The  monument  of  Richelieu 
still  adorns  the  chapel.  He  was  a  former  pupil,  and  had 
caused  the  ancient  and  narrow  rooms  to  be  replaced 
with  the  modem  palace-like  edifices  which  are  yet  re- 
membered. The  modem  Bibliotheqoe  de  la  Sorbonne,  or 
derUniversitc,  possesses  nothing  whatever  of  the  former 
library.  Even  the  homilies  of  Kobert  of  Sorbon,  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  are  in  the  National  Library.  The- 
ology, philosophy,  and  philology  still  meet  within  its 
walls,  and  perhaps  each  retains  some  measure  of  the 
former  spirit ;  but  the  substance  and  form  are  of  the 
19th  century.  The  course  of  many  prominent  profess- 
ors of  the  Sorboime,  following  the  example  of  Laromi- 
gu^re  and  Koyer-ColUrd,  in  connection  with  the  polit- 
ical and  social  revolutions  of  the  period  from  1817  to  1830, 
is  familiarly  known.  No  other  school  in  Europe  has 
played  such  a  role  as  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  domains  of 
politics  and  the  Church  its  infiuenoe  was  perhaps  too 
prominently  exercised,  and  perhaps  no  adequate  results 
were  produced  in  philosophy,  theology*,  and  science  gen- 
erally, in  comparison  with  the  means  and  opportunity 
enjoyed. 

See  BulflMis,  /7wf.  Univerni,  Parti,  (Paris,  1665,  and 
often,  6  vols,  fol.),  censured  by  the  Sorbonne;  Crevier, 
Hist,  de  rUnivers.  de  Paria  (ibid.  1761,  7  yols.  12mo), 
extracted  from  Bakeus,  and  extending  only  to  A.D. 
1600 :  Duvemet,  Hiet.  de  ia  Sorbonne^  etc  (ibid.  1790, 
2  vols.  8vo),  declamatory;  Dubarle,  Hist,  de  PUniv,  de 
Paris  (ibid.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Prat,  Afaidcnat  et  tUniv, 
de  Paris  au  XVJe  Steele  (ibid.  1856,  8vo);  Enc^  dee 
Sciences  et  des  Arts  (Neuchatel,  1775),  tom.  xv ;  Ber- 
gier,  lHct»  de  Thiol,  s.  y. ;  **  Sorbonne"  in  the  EncycL  Mi- 
thodiqne,  tom.  iii  (Paris,  1790) ;  Hist,  de  PEglise  Gallic 
cirtK',  tom.  xii,liv.^,  to  A.D.  1272.  See  also  V'«^«(iet/^rf« 
et  des  Martyrs,  vii,  625 ;  Saint-Savin,  (Euvres  de  Boi- 
leaU'Desprsaux^etc,  (Par.  1821), iii,  111 ;  Beuchot  [Chr.], 
(Kuvres  de  Voltaire^  xxxix,  534. — Herzog,  lUot-Ency- 
.Hop.  8.  v. 


Ck>rcerer,  Sorckry  (  usually  anme  Aimi  of  7TZ, 
kaskdphf  to  mutter  incantations).     See  Di\ixatios. 

Soroexy  ux  Christiax  Cocxtribs.  Id  early  tieet 
those  who  gave  themselves  to  magic  and  aoroerr  wen 
usually  termed  renr/Sct  and  mal^jki^  because  ettbcr  l-r 
poison  or  by  means  of  fascination  they  witMicbt  ficr- 
nicious  effects  upon  others.  The  laws  of  tbe  Tie- 
odosian  Code  (lib.  ix,  du  16,  De  MeficnM)  freqaeailr 
brand  them  with  this  name  of  maleJieL  CooMaouts 
{Cod,  Theod.  leg.  5)  charges  them  with  distiutiiqg  tbe 
elements  or  raising  of  tempests,  and  pracCiciiig  dboaw 
inable  arts  in  the  evocation  of  the  infernal  spiriu  ro 
assist  men  in  destroying  their  enemies^  Thew  bs 
tberef«»re  orders  to  be  executed,  as  niinatoral  mtoms^r\ 
and  quite  divested  of  the  principles  of  homanity.  1  bey 
were  also  excepted  at  the  granting  of  indii^^oce  t** 
criminals  at  the  Kaster  festivals,  as  guilty  of  too  hei- 
nous a  crime  to  be  comprised  within  the  general  pankn 
granted  to  other  offeuilers.  The  Council  of  Laodicra 
(can.  86)  condemns  them  under  the  name  ol*  magkiaiis 
and  enchanters,  and  onlers  their  expulskm  hven  tbc 
Church. — Hingharo,  Christ,  A  ntig.  hk.  xri,  ch.  t,  §  5. 

The  early  Christians  were  derided  as  aorceiers  in 
accordance  with  the  impious  charge  brought  by  C<4- 
BUS  and  others  against  our  Lord,  that  he  ]«ractieed  mac- 
ic,  which  they  supposed  him  to  have  studied  in  £f7{<t. 
Augustine  (/)e  Consens,  Evang,  i,  %)  aays  that  it  was 
generally  believed  among  the  heathens  that  oor  Sar- 
iour  wrote  some  books  upon  magical  arts;,  which  be  de- 
livered to  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  use  oi  the  diacsplek 

Ck>'rek  (Heb.  Sorett*,  pVib,  red;  SepC  "S^pifK  [in 
some  copies  compounded  with  a  part  of  the  pi«eedio^ 
word]),  the  name  of  a  yalley  (^nS,  vtidtf)  in  which  Isy 
the  residence  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi,  4).  It  appears  lo 
have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  possibly  waa  neartr 
Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  fmct 
thither  Samson  was  taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah  a 
house  Beyond  this  there  are  no  indicaiaona  of  its  po- 
sition, nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eiisebt- 
us  and  Jerome  (jOmnnast,  £«m)»^)  state  that  a  viUs;:* 
named  Capharsoreeh  was  shown  in  their  Aar  "oo  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  «rfSaar  (or  Sana  » 
L  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson.**  Zormk  is  nam 
supposed  to  have  been  fully  ten  miles  north  of  IWir- 
Jibrin,  the  modern  repreaentarire  of  £leuthcfO|»4cs 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  betu 
a  second  further  south.  Van  de  Vekle  (Memoir^  p.39fli 
proposes  WaJp  Simsimj  which  runs  frooi  near  Bvii- 
Jibrin  to  Ahkulan ;  but  this  be  admits  to  be  mere  r«(i- 
jecture.  On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  on  which  ttie 
city  of  Zorah  stood,  and  between  it  and  Bethsbenit«)u 
runs  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  whose  shelving  sides  *A 
white  limestone  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  ctdtira- 
tion  of  the  vine.  It  winds  away  acroas  the  plain, 
ing  the  sites  of  Ekron  and  JabneeL  This  may 
bly  be  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Its  modem  name.  W»'f 
eS'SvrStr,  bears  some  remote  reaemblanoe,  ai  least  i* 
sound,  to  the  Biblical  Sorek  (Porter,  HamAuok,  i^'H&k 
'^The  view  up  this  valley  eastward  is  pictareqar. 
The  vale,  half  a  mile  across,  is  full  of  com,  and  in  the 
middle  runs  the  white  shingly  bed  of  the  winter  tor> 
rent.  Low  white  hills  flank  it  ou  either  side,  and  tkt 
high  rugged  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  furas  s 
pretty  backgromid''  (Conder,  Jeaf  Work  in  Paiesi.  ii. 
176). 

The  word  Snrtk  in  Hebrew  signifles  a  pecolisrlT 
choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  said  to  have  d^ved  it* 
name  from  the  duMky  oc^r  of  its  grapes,  that  perbs|)8 
being  the  meaning  of  the  root  (Geaeniua,  Tkeem^r. 
p,  1342).  It  occunt  iu  three  passages  of  the  OU  TesL 
[Iml  V,  2;  Jer.  ii,  21 ;  and,  with  a  modification,  ia  tien. 
xlix,  11),  It  appears  to  be  used  in  modern  Arabic  i«« 
a  certain  purple  grape,  grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  e>»- 
teemed,  which  is  noted  for  its  small  raisins  and  minats 
soft  pips,  and  producer  «  red  wine.    Tkia  betng  tLc 
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•se,  the  ralley  of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name 
nm  the  {growth  of  such  vlDes,  though  it  is  hardly  safe 
osffirm  the  fact  in  the  uDquestioning  manner  in  which 
ieeeiiius  (tbid,)  does.  Ascalon  was  celebrated  among 
be  ancients  for  its  wine ;  and,  though  not  in  the  neigh- 
wrbood  of  Zorah,  was  the  natural  port  by  which  any 
if  the  productions  of  that  district  would  be  exported  to 
lie  west.    See  Yinb. 

8or5rd8  (tutert).    See  AoAPKTiB. 

SORORES  ECCLESIi£  {nsten  of  the  Church),  a 
itme  given  in  early  times  to  nuns, 

Soroxia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
fvno.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  famous  contest  of  the 
loratii  and  the  Curiatii  u  said  to  have  erected  an  altar 
0  the  gfxldess,  under  this  name,  after  he  had  been  puri- 
ied  of  the  murder  of  his  sister  (Livy,  i,  26). 

8orro^7  (representing  in  the  A.  Y.  many  Hebrew 
Hid  several  Greek  words),  mental  pain  or  grief,  arising 
rom  the  privation  of  some  good  we  actually  possessed. 
(  Ia  the  opposite  to  joy.  This  passion  contracts  the 
leart,  sinks  the  spirit,  and  injures  the  health.  Script- 
ire  cautions  against  it  (Prov.  xxv,  20;  Ecdes.  xiv,  1- 
l;  XXX,  24,  25;  1  Thess.  iv,  IS,  etc.),  but  Paul  distill- 
piisbes  two  sorts  of  sorrow — one  a  godly,  the  other  a 
rorldly  sorrow  (2  Cor.  vii,  10):  "Godly  sorrow  worketh 
epentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of;  but  the 
orrow  of  the  world  worketh  death.*'  So  the  wise  man 
Eccles.  vii,  3)  says  that  the  grave  and  serious  air  of  a 
Dister  who  reproves  is  more  pruHtable  than  the  laugh- 
er and  caresses  of  those  who  flatter.  Our  Lord  upbraided 
hat  counterfeit  air  of  sorrow  and  mortification  which 
he  Pharisees  affected  when  they  fasted,  and  cautioned 
lis  disciples  against  all  such  affectation  which  proposes 

0  gain  the  approbation  of  men  (Matt,  vi,  16).— -Calmet. 
^e  Grief.  Though  sorrow  may  be  allowable  under  a 
ense  of  sin,  and  when  involved  in  troubles,  yet  we  must 
teware  of  an  extreme.  Sorrow,  indeed,  becomes  sinful 
;n(l  excessive  when  it  leads  us  to  slight  our  mercies, 
auses  us  to  be  insensible  to  public  evils;  when  it  di- 
erts  us  from  duty,  so  oppresses  our  bodies  as  to  en- 
anger  our  lives,  sours  thcf  spirit  with  discontent,  and 
nakes  us  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of  God's  Word  and 
I)  the  advice  of  our  friends.  In  order  to  moderate  our 
arrows,  we  should  consider  that  we  are  under  the  direo> 
inn  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Being;  that  he  permits  no 
vii  to  come  upon  us  without  a  gracious  design ;  that 
e  can  make  our  troubles  sources  of  spiritual  advantage ; 
bat  he  might  have  afHicted  us  in  a  far  greater  degree ; 
Itat  though  he  has  taken  some,  yet  he  has  left  many 
ther  comforts;  that  he  has  given  many  promises  of 
>lief ;  that  Jie  has  supported  thousands  in  as  great 
vubles  as  ours:  finally,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
e  will  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  give  to  them  that  love 
im  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. — Buck, 
ee  Resigxation. 

Sortes  BibUcSB.    See  Soothsating. 

Bortes  Saone  (Ao/y  iott),  a  species  of  divination 
hich  existed  among  sonie  of  the  ancient  Christiana. 

3e  SoOTHSATIKa 

BortilSgl,  a  name  for  those  among  the  ancient 
sathens  who  foretold  future  events  by  the  torteSf  or 
ta. 

Sosano  Yomo  Mtkoto,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
le  moon-god,  who  begot  of  the  sun -goddess,  Inada- 
me,  eight  children,  generally  symbolized  under  the 
;ure  of  an  eight^headed  dragon.    Temples  were  erect- 

1  to  these  two  deities  in  the  sacred  garden  of  Miako, 
id  in  them  a  number  of  festivals  are  held  each  year  in 
eir  honor. — Yollmer,  Worierb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Bosi&niis,  in  Greek  rajrthology,  is  a  surname  of 
r>o//o  at  Seleuda,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Rome, 
lere  the  name  was  derived  from  the  statue  of  that 
d  which  the  qusstnr  C.  Sosius  brought  from  Selencia 
icen),^(iJtt.vui,6;  Pliny,iy.A'.xui,6;  xxxvi,4). 


BOBlp'ater  (SttHriirarpoc»  mver  of  bis  faiher,  a 
common  Greek  name),  the  name  of  two  men  in  the 
Apocr\'pha  and  New  Tesu 

1.  A  general  of  Judas  Maocabssus  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dositheus,  defeated  llmotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner  (2  Maoc.  xii,  19-24).     &a  cir.  164. 

2.  A  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of  Paul,  mentioned 
as  being  with  him  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  21).  A.D.  54.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  Sopatkb  (q.  v.)  of  Bercea 
(Acts  XX,  4). 

8osipdlls»  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  patn>n>god 
of  the  State,  venerated  among  the  Eleans.  His  wor- 
ship originated,  as  it  is  fabled,  at  a  time  when  the  Ar- 
cadians had  invaded  Elis.  A  woman  appeared  among 
the  Eleans,  and  related  that  in  a  dream  the  child  at  her 
breast  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  savior  of  the 
State.  The  leaders  thereupon  placed  the  child  naked 
before  their  ranks,  and  when  the  battle  began  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the 
Arcadians  and  won  the  victory.  Afler  the  battle  the 
snake  disappeared,  and  on  the  spot  where  it  was  last 
seen  a  temple  was  erected  to  the  child  and  his  mother, 
EileithyU  (Pausan.  vi,  20,  2;  iii,  25,  4).— Smith,  DkL 
ofBiog.  and  MythoL  a.  v. ;  Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL 
s.  v. 

Bosplta,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Juno,  especially  at  Lanuvium. 

Boa'thenea  {'Et»nr^ivric^  perhaps  for  Sctf^i-cJ^c* 
saver  q/*his  nation;  a  not  infrequent  Greek  name)  was 
a  Jew  at  Corinth  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  enter- 
tain the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged  against 
the  apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii,  12-17).  A.D.  49.  His 
precise  connection  with  that  afbir  is  left  in  some  doubt. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  cmmtrymen  because  he  was 
known  as  a  special  friend  of  PauL  But  it  is  improba- 
ble, if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that  Luke  would  men- 
tion him  merely  as  '*  the  ruler  of  the  simagogue'*  (cip- 
XUfvvaYwyoc),  without  any  allnrion  to  his  change  of 
faith.  A  better  view  is  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the 
bigoted  Jews,  and  that  **the  crowd**  (iravrtc  simply, 
and  not  irdvrcc  oi  "BXXf|V(Cf  '^  the  tnie  reading)  were 
Greeks  who,  uking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of 
Gallio,  and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In 
this  case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(ver.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly  a  coUeague 
with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx**fwaykfyoi,  as  in 
Mark  v,  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  conjectures,  may  have  be- 
longed to  some  other  synagogue  at  Corinth.  Chr}*sos- 
tom's  notion  that  Crispus  and  Sosthenes  were  names  of 
the  same  person  is  arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  joint- 
ly in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sosthenes 
whom  he  terms  *'the  brother"  (I  Cor.  i,  1).  A.D.  54. 
The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he  was  well  known 
to  the  Corinthians;  and  some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If 
this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later  period 
(Wettstein,  I^,  Test,  il,  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesns, 
and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  {H.  E,  i,  12, 
1)  that  thu  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i,  1)  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  a  later  tnulition  adds  that  he  became 
bishop  of  the  Chunh  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia.— -Smith. 

Boa'tratua  QSMorparoQ,  probably  a  contraction  for 
Zoxrurrparoct  a  common  Greek  name),  a  commander 
of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jersusalem  (6  r^c 
arpoirdXfftfc  iirapxoQ)  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  (2  Mace  iv,  27,  29).    ac.  cir.  172. 

Botah.    See  Talmud. 

Bo'tai  (Heb.  Sotay',  ^^io,  my  turners,  or  ehcmge- 
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ful ;  S^pL  Itarat^  £ovrf t,  v.  r.  toviui  in  Neh.)»  t  per- 
»Qn  wbow  '*  chUdren*'  were  a  family  of  the  desceiidanta 
of  Solomon's  aen'aiita  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(£zra  ii,  55;  Neh.  vii,  77).     B.a  ante  5B6. 

8otaiiitambii«  in  Lamaism,  is  a  region  in  hell 
where  the  damned  are  tormented  with  unbearable  cold. 

Soteira  {the  saving  goddess)  was  a  surname  in  Ore- 
cian  mythology  of  Diana  at  Pegie  in  Megaris,  at  Tro&> 
zene,  at  Boue  in  Laconia,  and  near  Hellene ;  of  Proser- 
pine ill  Laconia  and  Arcadia ;  and  of  Minerva  and  Eu" 
tumtia, 

Soter  (Swrfipt  Savior),  in  Grecian  mythology,  was 
a  surname  of  Jupiter,  and  also  of  Bacchus  and  Helios 
(Paiisan.  ii,  20,  5;  81,  4;  iii,  23,  6;  iv,  81,  5;  viii,  9,  1 ; 
bO,  5;  81,  4;  Aristoph.  Ran.  1483;  Pliny,  //.  A',  xxxiv, 
8;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  53;  Lycoph.  206).'  It  was  a  title 
likewise  assumed  by  some  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Syrian 
kings. 

Soter,  pope  from  A.D.  168  to  176  or  177,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Campania,  and  to  have  written 
against  the  Montanists,  his  work  eliciting  a  reply  from 
Tertullian.  A  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  now  lost,  but 
used  for  reading  in  the  Sunday  worship  of  the  Church, 
is  also  attributed  to  him.  Decretals  said  to  have  been 
i:Mued  by  him  are  not  geifuine.  Some  authorities  re> 
]iort  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death. — Ueneog,  ReaUEn- 
cgldop,  8.  V. 

Soteriology  (Gr.  vurnifHoc  Xt^yof,  doctrine  of 
salvaiifm),  treats  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  man's  Redeem- 
er, and  its  logical  study  requires  that  we  should  oonseo- 
II  lively  loc^  at  the  deeds  Christ  has  wrought  for  the 
salvation  of  the  worid,  and  at  their  application,  through 
faith,  to  individuals.  The  former  is  called  Objective 
Soteriology,  the  latter  Subjective  Soteriolog\'. 

a,  Ohfe<^ive. — Under  this  head  are  includ€Ml  the  incar* 
nation  of  Christ,  his  holy  life,  obedience  unto  d^th,  the 
intermediate  state,  resurrection,  exaltation  to  heaven, 
Christ's  coming  again,  the  threefold  office  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost — all  of  these  entering  into 
the  work  of  atonement. 

6.  Subjectiee. — Under  this  head  are  discussed  the  sever- 
al steps  which  constitute  the  way  of  salvation — the  de- 
mands upon  the  sinner,  and  how  he  is  enabled  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  These  are,  desire  for  salvation,  saving 
faith,  true  repentance,  good  works,  Christian  sanctifi- 
cation,  the  work  of  grace  (necessity,  extent,  character, 
result). 

Soteriology  received  little  theoretical  investigstton 
in  the  ancient  Church  compared  with  that  bestowed 
upon  the  Trinity  and  original  sin.  The  chief  defect  in 
the  patristic  soteriology  is  that  the  distincti<in  between 
justification  and  sanctification  was  not  always  so  care- 
fully drawn  as  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  its 
integrity.  The  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  sometimes 
represented  as  co-operating  with  the  death  of  ChriiMi  in 
constituting  the  ground  of  the  remission  of  sin. 

The  papal  statements  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
too  influential  to  allow  of  an  improvement  in  soteriology, 
and  the  Church  was  holding  a  theor}'  of  salvation  whol- 
ly opposed  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century. 
Anselm  interrupted  this  dogmatic  decline,  and  set  the 
Church  once  more  upon  the  true  path  of  investigation. 
The  leading  features  of  his  theory  are:  1.  Sin  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  divine  honor.  2.  This  offence  can- 
not be  waived,  but  must  be  satisfied  for.  8.  Man  can- 
not make  this  satisfaction  except  by  personal  endless 
sufiering.  4.  God  must,  therefore,  make  it  for  him,  if 
he  is  to  be  saved.  5.  (lod  does  make  it  in  the  incar- 
nation and  atonement  of  the  Sou  of  God.  The  soteriol- 
ogy of  Anselm  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom,  but  Luther's,  assertion  of  justifl- 
cation  by  faith  alone  caused  soteriology  to  become  the 
centre  of  dogmatic  controversy  between  Protestant  and 
Papist.  The  principal  point  of  dispute  between  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Protestant  the<tlogians  relafetl 
to  the  appropriate  place  of  sanctification.    The  Roman 


divine  maintained  that  holiness  of  heart  la  ntetmmtj  ts 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  a  meritorious  canae ;  whik  the 
Protestant  threw  out  the  human  element  aliogetho, 
and  claimed  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  tbe  cmlv  moui^ 
nous  cause  and  ground  of  foi^veoessk. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  discttsaiam  hax-e  beea  ex- 
cited by  the  Sociuian  opposition  and  the  Grucian 
fication. 

For  the  historical  examination  of  thia  anbieet, 
Baur  [F.  C],  JJie  chtistL  Lehre  ron  der  Vrrsokaag 
(1888);  Kitschi,  JHe  chrisfL  Uht  ron  der  Rechtf.  tnd 
VersOhnung  (1870),  vol.  i.  For  other  |>lia9e«,  see  the 
Dogmatics  of  Lange,  Martensen,  Nitxseh  :  KmagrHe^ 
Quar,  Rev,  Oct.  1868;  Kdward^  JuetiJUxitifm  nad  Wis^ 
dom  in  Redemption  ;  Hodge,  Theolugg,  voL  ii ;  Gnaiai, 
SacrySce  of  Chri^  ;  Preseense.  Sur  la  Redemptkm,  is 
Bulletin  TheoL  1867,  i  sq. ;  Schfiberlein,  art.  A'rimve.  is 
Hersog,  iv,  129>140;  Shedd,  Hist.  o/Doet.  pL  2Ul-i0& 

Bothis,  the  name  given  by  the  Eg^'ptians  to  ti^ 
dogear,  or  Sirius.  Their  year  began  with  the  rwa^ 
of  this  star,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  phciwcDe- 
non  with  the  new  moon  marked  the  great  aideresl  •< 
world  vear  of  1461  civil  vears.  Sot  his  wan  ah^K  a 
Egyptian  mythology',  a  designation  of  I»i«.  and  the  sisi 
Sirius  was  accordingly  sacred  to  that  divioiiy. 

Soto,  Francisco  Domingo  de,  a  monk  a&d 
theologian,  was  bom  of  poor  parenta,  in  A.D.  14^  si 
Segovia.  He  began  life  as  a  sacristan  at  Orchaitdu.  am: 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  difficulties  gfwing  liut  *A 
his  indigent  condition,  he  entered  the  Uiii%*er>iiy  of 
Alcala,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Thnmas  de  \"il]aiM>n. 
and  afterwards  the  University  of  Paris.  In  15i0  be  be- 
came teacher  of  philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  tot^  grcmaii 
as  a  victorious  opptment  of  the  nominalism  then  preva- 
lent in  the  universitv.  He  wrote  a  Commet^^  in  Arip^ 
tottlis  Diale<^icam  (Salam.  1544,  and  often) : — Catt^nn 
(Veiiet.  i58S):—Libri  VIII Phgsicontm  (Salam.  1545 1: 
— and  Suvunula  (1575).  He  was  siHideiily  indaiyti 
to  become  a  monk,  and  entered  first  at  MtNiiferraL  Ui 
finally  became  a  Dominican  at  Burg«ie  in  1^^  Ai 
Burgos  he  taught  philosophy  and  theuki^  luiiil  ]5Sd 
when  he  removed  to  Salamanca,  and  was  aasociait^ 
with  John  Victoria  and  Melchior  Canus  in  the  proauil- 
gat  ion  of  scholantic  theology'.  In  1545  lie  was  apfwinc- 
etl  by  Charles  V  to  panicipate  in  the  Council  of  Trfj, 
and  at  once  took  prominent  rank.  In  the  first  fuar  5v^ 
sions  he  represented  his  order,  and  in  the  fifth  and  nxrb 
tilled  the  place  of  the  new  general  of  the  I>»minicaas 
Fr.  Romeo.  He  also  contributed  much  towanl*  the  «-!• 
tling  of  the  canons  of  the  fifkJi  and  sixth  «ieado«».  He 
was  spokesman  of  the  Thomist  school,  and  met  with  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  Scotiat  Ambroaos  Caih** 
rinus;  their  disputations  dealing  withihe  iVietxiiin^  «f 
original  sin,  the  condition  of  the  human  will  ntter  the 
fall,  justification,  grace  and  predestination,  the  vnrka 
of  unbelievers,  and  similar  matters.  These  ouncruvpr- 
sies  gave  occasion  for  his  works  De  Nahtrtt  et  G^  ftin 
Lib,  III,  etc.  (Venet.  1547 ;  Antwerp,  1550) : — Apob^% 
qua  Episcopo  Minorensi  de  Certitudine  CraHee  reapi^i't 
IK  S,  (Venet.  l!A7) i—Discfpt.  F.  A  mhr.  Catkat^mi  ii^. 
Minor,  ad  /ktm,  de  SotO^  Ord,  /VoMii'c.  sttper  Qrinqw* 
A  rticvlis  Lihrr  (Rom.  1552).  On  the  removal  «if  tte 
council  to  Bologna,  Sfito  returned  totbeoutirtofCharia 
V.  He  became  confessor  to  the  emperor  aiid  arrhfahh- 
op  of  Segovia  in  1549,  but  renounced  both  diisriitics,  and 
went  back  to  the  monasteiy  of  Salamanca,  where  he  be- 
came prior  in  1550.  At  this  time  he  witiie,  agassit 
Protestantism,  Comment,  in  Epist,  Pattii  ad  Rnatwi^ 
(Antwerp,  1 550 ;  Salaro.  1 551 ).  Afler  two  yeani'  serriee 
as  prior,  he  resumed  a  professorship  in  the  University  i4 
Salamanca,  and  wrote  De  Ratione  TegemH  cf  Dehgn^ 
SecrHwn  Relectio  Theohgica  (Sidam.  1552)  :— JmA  a 
J,  Feri  Francise.  Mogttnt.  Comment,  super  Erai^.  J^lan- 
nis  (Salam.  1554).  Four  years  aSter  retwuning  the  pf»> 
fessor's  chair,  he  returned  to  the  convent^  was  fe-eS«icd 
prior,  and  died  Nov.  15, 1560.    In  addition  to  a 
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ber  of  minor  woriu,  he  conopoaed,  bediles  those  already 
given,  De  JutiUiu  et  Jure  Libri  17/,  etc  (Salam.  1656) : 
—Sfntmtiarum  Comfuent,  $.  de  Saemmentia  (1567  and 
loGO): — ^a  Commentarjf  on  the  Gotpel  aceordinff  to  St, 
Miitthew,  not  printed : — a  treatue  I)e  Rtttume  Promul" 
gitndi  JCcoHfftHumj  etc.  See  Antonio  [mcolao],  liibli^ 
oUi,  Uitpamea^  etc  (Rom.  1672),  i,  295-258. — Henog, 
Real'EncjfU*»p,  xiv,  a.  v. 

Soto,  Pedro  de.  a  Dominican  theologian  and  bit- 
ter fue  uf  (terman  Protestantbtm,  wan  bi»nt  of  arifttocrat- 
10  parentafce,  at  Conlova,  and  in  1519  became  a  monk. 
He  tcradually  obtained  the  reputation  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  scholastic  the«>I()gy,  where  lie  t<iok  ground 
as  a  stanch  ThomisL  Charles  V  app<»inted  him  privy- 
councillor  and  fatherHX>nfe88(ir,  and  his  order  appointed 
him  vicar  of  the  province  of  Low  Germany.  In  tliis 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  en^)eror  to  Germany,  but 
there  exchanged  the  emperor's  8er\Mce  for  that  of  the 
seminary  at  Dillingen,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of 
the«)logy,  and  began  his  literary  activity  by  writing  his 
Komidh  Ittsfitutumes  Chrtatittna  (Aug.  Vind.  1548,  and 
afcerwartls) : — Method.  Comfesnnnis  $.  Doetr.  Pietatuque 
Christ,  fCfntome  (Antwerp,  1556) : — Traciat,  de  In^ituU 
Sucerdotumy  etc  (DilL  1558).  a  sort  of  pastoral  theol- 
(•iry.  The  Aaaertio  Catholiae  /^v/n,  etc,  involves!  him 
i  I  a  controversy  with  Brentius  (q.  v.),  which  calleil 
f(»rth  the  further  work  DeJ'enrio  CafhoL  Confeedonig, 
etc  (Antw.  1557).  He  also  came  into  contact  with 
cartlinal  Pole  (q.  v.)  at  Dillingen.  After  a  time  he  ac- 
companied Philip  H  to  England,  and  was  employed  by 
(|uoen  Mary  to  restiire  Romanism  and  teach  theology 
in  the  University  of  OxfunL  In  1558,  on  Mary's  death, 
he  returned  to  Dillingen,  and  in  1561  accepted  the  call 
of  pope  Pius  IV  to  Trent,  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
reopened  council  Soto  died  April  20, 1568.  See  Bi- 
btiifth,  Hisp,,  etc  (Rom.  1672),  ii,  198  sq.— Uerzog,  Real^ 
Enafklop,  s.  v. 

Sotii^ell  (properly  Southwett^  Lat.  SotweUni\  Na- 
than ibl,  an  Knglish  Jesuit  of  the  17th  century,  is  en- 
titled to  notice  as  one  of  the  historians  of  his  order;  but 
(ktrticulars  of  his  life  are  wanting.  Being  employed  to 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  authors  among  the  Jesuits, 
he  carried  on  the  plan  of  Ribadeneira  and  Alegambe 
<l4»wn  to  his  own  times.  Hid  improveil  edition  was  pub- 
li<*lied  under  the  title  ot  BUbliotheca  Scriptnrum  SocietU' 
tu  Jettt^  Opfu  inchoatum  a  R.  P,  Petro  RAtidennra^  et 
prf>4ftr(uta  ad  amuim  1609,  etc,  a  Xalhanaeio  SotictUu 
(^Ikome,  1676,  fol.).     See  Chalmen»,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Souohai  (or  8ouoha7),JKAN  Baptistk,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  writer,  was  born  at  Saint^Amand,  near 
Ven<l6me,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  by  his  uncle  Re- 
moving to  Paris,  he  gained  the  applause  and  esteem  of 
all  the  learned,  and  in  1720  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  also  made  canon  of 
Htnlez,  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  reader  and  professor 
of  eloquence  to  the  C4)ll^ge  Royal.  He  died  at  Paris, 
A ug.  25, 1 746.  He  wrote,  Tareit  et  Zelie  ( 1 720) :— .4  u- 
9one,  I^in  text  (1730, 4to)  :—A  $tr«e,  ptir  d!  Urfe  ( 1 733) : 
— tKuvree  Dieer»e»  de  Pellisaon  (1735,  3  vols.  8vo): — 
iKHerredeBoilettuQlSb,  1745,  12mo;  1740,  2  voK  fol 
a  I  itl  4to) : — .4  vec  dee  EdaircitnemetUe  IJistoriqueey  Joaephe, 
tftuL  pur  A  mauldd'A  udUlg  (1744, 6  vols.  12mo) : — traus> 
Ittitm  into  French,  l^Eeeai  evr  lee  Erreure  PopuUUree  de 
TK  Broicn  (Paris,  1738)  :>-six  Diseertation*.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diot^  8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog.  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Boaohon,  Adolf  Friedxich,  a  German  theologi- 
an, waa  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Aug.  10,  1807.  He  studied 
tiieology  at  Beriin,  and  in  1880  he  entered  upon  his  first 
miniitterial  duties  in  Strasburg  in  the  Uckermark.  In 
1 834  he  waa  called  to  Beriin,  first  as  pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  the  Louisenstadt,  and  in  1854  as  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church,  where  Schleiermacher  and  Krumma- 
cher  preached  before  him.  Soon  after  1854  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  consistory.  Early  in  1878  he  was 
4>bliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  bodily 
iofirmities,  and  died  at  Mirow,  in  Blecklenburg-Strelicz, 


Aug.  27, 1878.  Souchon  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of  Berlin,  and  enriched  the  homiletical  litera- 
ture by  his  collections  of  sermons  on  the  gospels  and 
epistles  of  the  Christian  year,  his  sermons  on  the  passion 
of  Christ,  and  other  sermons.  See  Zuchuld,  BiUioth, 
Theologicu,  ii,  1241  sq.  *  (R  P.) 

Souchon,  Fraii9ois,  a  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Alais,  Nov.  19,  1785,  and  was  early  sent  by  his  f)ar<^ 
ents,  who  were  simple  artisans,  to  Parisi,  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  talents  under  the  tuition  of  David,  and  tkft^r* 
wants  of  Gros.  He  soon  began  to  {laint  sacred  subjecta 
for  a  livelihcxxl,  and  in  1823  accompanied  his  friend 
Sigalon  to  Rome,  where  he  aided  Michael  Angelo  on  liis 
carttMMis.  In  1838  he  was  made  pntfcssor  in  the  schmd 
of  design  at  Lille,  but  retired  in  1853,  and  dioil  April  5, 
1857.  His  works  are  of  moderate  merit.  See  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Generaie,  s.  v. 

fik>ufflot,  Jacx)ues  Gkkmaix, a  French  architect,  waa 
bom  at  Trenci,  near  Auxerre,  in  1713  (or  1714).  His 
father  desired  him  to  stuily  law,  but  he  evinced  so  stnnig 
a  Ubite  for  architecture  that  he  was  allowed  to  ch(M>Me 
that  profession.  Travelling  in  Italy  to  pursue  his  si  all- 
ies, his  assiduity  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
duke  of  St.  Aignau,  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See,  who  secured  him  favors.  Returning  U)  France,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  of  Lyons  as  architect, 
and  built  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Exchange,  Concert-room,  and 
Theatre  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  complndler 
of  the  buildings  of  Marli  and  the  Tuileries,  besides 
being  the  recipient  of  many  other  honors.  The  com- 
mission to  rebuild  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  was 
given  him,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1756.  In  the 
following  year  he  received  the  Onler  of  St.  Michel,  and 
was  nominated  commissioner  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  buildings.  Envy  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  fame  of  Soufflot,  and  so  vexed  him  that  he 
was  hastened,  before  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  to  his  death,  Aug.  29  (30),  1780.  See  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  (Jenirale,  s.  v. ,  (^resy,  Livea  of  A  rchiiecte,  s.  v. 

Soul  (pn>p.  n^"),  wvtvpa,  the  rational  spirit ;  but  oc- 
casionally VfiS,  ^vxh*  ^^^  animal  principle  of  life),  that 
vital,  immaterial,  active  substance,  or  principle,  in  man 
whereby  he  perceives^  remembera,  reasons,  and  wills. 
The  ratimial  sonl  is  simple,  uncompounded,  and  imma- 
terial, not  composed  of  matter  and  form ;  for  matter  can 
never  think  and  move  of  itself  as  the  soul  doeSb  In  the 
fourth  vohime  of  the  Memoire  of  the  Literar}*  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Fenrier,  proving,  liy  evidence  ap- 
parently complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  l)een 
injured  without  affecting  the  act  of  thought.  It  will  be 
difiicult  for  any  man  to  peruse  this  witb«iut  being  con- 
vinced that  the  modem  theory  of  the  Materialists  ia 
shaken  from  ita  very  foundation.    See  Matkrialism. 

The  soul  is  rather  to  be  described  as  to  its  o|>eration 
than  to  be  defined  as  to  ita  essence.  Various,  imteeil, 
have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concemtng  its 
substance.  In  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  Hcpi 
^^'X^Ct  Aristotle  has  given  two  definitions  of  it.  In  the 
first  of  these  be  calls  it  "the  Entelechy  ('BvrcXcx»4i), 
or  first  form  of  an  organized  body  which  has  potential 
life.'*  The  Epicureans  tht»ught  it  a  subtile  air,  c<»mposed 
of  atoms,  or  primitive  oonmscles.  The  St(»ic8  maintaine<l 
it  waa  a  fiame,  or  portion  of  heavenly  light.  The  Car- 
tesians make  thinking  the  essence  of  the  amd.  Critiaa, 
a  Sophist,  regarded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum 
of  the  soul  According  to  Plato,  *«  The  fina  or  invisible 
element  of  the  soul  in  man  is  the  instniment  of  rational 
cognition,  the  other  element  is  the  (»rgan  of  perceptiitn 
and  representation.  With  this  soul,  having  ita  seat  in 
the  head,  are  combined  the  coursgeous  and  the  apfieii- 
tive  souls,  the  whole  resembling  the  composite  force  of  a 
driver  and  two  steeds."  Aristotle  distinguished  several 
forms  of  aoul,  viz.  the  rational^  which  is  purely  spiritual^ 
and  infused  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God ,  the 
appetitive,  which  waa  the  auuroe  of  desire  and  will—the 
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motiee  of  locomotion ;  the  aauitice,  which,  being  com- 
mem  to  roan  and  brutes,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the 
element,  and  is  the  cause  of  sensation  and  feeling,  and, 
lastly,  the  vegetative  soul,  or  principle  of  growth  and 
nutrition,  as  the  first  is  of  understanding,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  animal  life. 

Modern  philosophy  has  made  many  attempts  to  define 
the  soul,  of  which  we  give  the  following  resumd.  '*  It 
is  not  J  that  thinks,  but  it  thinks  in  me  \  and  it  is  not 
/  that  am,  but  it  is  sometliing  in  me**  (Baggesen,  Zeit' 
8chr,  von  Fichte^  xxxiv,  153).  **  Spirit  is  a  substance, 
immediately  immanent  in  thinking,  or  of  which  think- 
ing is  immediately  the  form  of  activity.  Spirit  is  think- 
ing suUfitance,  the  soul  is  dynamically  present  in  the 
entire  organism*'  (ChalybaUs,  ibid,  xx,  69).  "  We  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  real  essence 
as  the  substantial  bearer  of  all  psychical  conditions. 
This  essence  Is  the  souL  It  must  stand  with  other  real 
essences  in  causal  relation,  in  order  to  the  generatiiin 
in  it  of  manifold  internal  conditions.  In  brief,  the  soul 
needs  the  body,  the  body  needs  the  soul"  (Cornelius, 
ZtUschr,  Jur  exacte  PhUotophie,  iv,  99-102).  "  In  the 
organism  formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual  essences, 
one  unfolds  its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self-con- 
sciousness; this  atom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  inter- 
penetrates the  entire  organism  and  occupies  space  as  a 
centre,  is  the  soul"  (Drossbach,  Harmonieder  Ergebmue 
d,  Xatnrforachungj  p.  101-129,  229).  "  The  phenomena 
of  body  and  soul  hang  together  as  internal  and  external 
phenomena  of  the  same  essence.  This  primary  essence 
is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  conjunction  of  phe- 
nomena themselves  in  the  unity  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness. The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its  own  proper 
phenomena,  the  body  becomes  aware  only  through  that 
which  appears  of  It  to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a  common 
essence  which  appears  externally  as  body,  internally  as 
sour  (Fechner,  PhyncaU  und philogoph,  A  (omenlfhre,  2d 
ed.  p.  258,  259).  ^  The  soul  is  no  more  than  nature ;  it 
Ia  a  phenomenon  of  the  internal  sense"  (J.  G.  Fichte, 
Grundktge  d.  gtM,  WiueMchiiftslehre,  1794, 1802).  **  The 
fact  of  self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  soul  is  a  real  essence,  distinct  from 
the  organism,  capable  of  reflection  upon  itself,  that  is,  of 
consciousness."  ^  Soui  and  body  are  diverse  substances, 
but  in  the  most  intimate  union  and  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion.  [t  is  the  idea  of  its  body."  **  Every  soid  acquires 
for  itself  an  organic  body.  The  external  material  body 
is  but  the  changing  image  of  the  internal  process  of 
srml  and  life"  (L  H.  Fichte,  Zeittchr,  xii,  246;  xxv, 
176- 178).  **  Spirit  is  but  a  higher  potency,  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  development  of  the  animal  soul,  and  the 
animal  soul  itself  is  a  mere  exaltation  of  the  vital  force 
of  the  plant.  These  three  principles  are  in  man,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  self-oonsciousness,  comprehended  in  one  and 
the  same  Ego"  (Fischer,  Metapkysih,  p.  86-<88;  Sitz  der 
Secie,  p.  8, 16).  **Tbe  soul  is  a  substantia]  essence.  The 
inmost  essence,  the  Ego,  is  unattainable  to  our  cognition" 
(Fruhschammer,  A  thendum,  ii,  1 16, 119).  «  The  body  is 
the  same  life  as  the  soul,  and  yet  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul  without  body  would  be 
nothing  living,  and  the  ccmverse  is  true.  The  soul  pos- 
its and  produces  itself;  it  has  a  body  in  itself,  not  with- 
out which  it  composes  one  total  and  actual,  and  in  which 
it  is  omnipresent"  (Hegel,  Werhe,  v,  16;  viii,  22, 28;  xv, 
889 ;  x  viii,  29, 98).  **  We  have  no  cognition  of  what  is 
strictly  the  essence  of  our  souL  We  cannot  reach  the  Ego 
itself  with  o«ir  consciousness;  we  can  onlv  reach  it  in 
the  consuntly  shifting  modifications,  as  it  thinks,  feels, 
wills,  especially  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  representa- 
tion." **  The  soul  is  a  simple  essence  without  parts,  and 
without  plurality  in  its  quality,  whose  intellectual  man- 
ifoldness  is  conditioned  bv  a  varied  cimcnrrence  with 
other  and  yet  real  essences"  (Herbart,  Werkef  i,  198,  etc). 
*'The  Ego  is  an  absolute  unity,  and,  as  it  is  no  object  of 
outward  sense,  is  immaterial;  and  though  it  is  present 
in  space,  and  operates  in  it,  occupies  no  space  and  has 
no  special  place  in  the  body.    The  body  is,  rather,  but 


the  form  of  the  tool :  and  birth,  tife,  and  death  are  bat 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  souL     The  cooeeptiaa  d 
soul  can  only  be  reached  by  deductioiis'*  (Kaai,  r^rif 
sunffen  Uber  Metaphynk,  p.  iS8--254;  Werte^  vii,  60-7^ 
^The  what  of  the  soul,  ita  nature,  comes  aa  littk  iats 
view  MB  does  the  essential  nature  of  things  ia  gcnoal; 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  in  itatM  remsiaa  nDknom 
to  us  before  it  comes  into  a  situation  witliin  which  akiae 
its  life  unfolds  itselt    The  soul  is  also  the  focas  ueo 
which  flow  together  the  movements  of  the  bodily  Ikk 
that  play  hither  and  thither.    The  soul  neither  urns 
from  the  body  nor  from  nothing,  but  goes  forth  fna  the 
substance  of  the  infinite  with  the  same  aubscantislitT 
which  pertains  to  all  the  actual  in  nature  that  h» 
sprung  from  the  same  infinite  aonroe.     Our  persoiisfi- 
ty  is  not  composed  of  body  and  soul;  rather  does  oar 
true  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  souL     The  spirit  a 
somethuig  higher  than  the  souL     In  the  afttrit  b  liv 
unity  of  our  behig,  our  true  Ego.     The  aoul  is  but  sa 
element  in  its  service.     At  death  the  soul  paaws  avar, 
the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  exbtence"  (Lntze,  Mikrt^s^ 
mut ;  Streiitckrifien^  i,  188).    "  The  8i>iil,  the  a^Boucis- 
ness  a  potteriorij  is  nothing  but  the  individual  bein^  « 
far  as  it  is  conscious,  and  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thoac^ii 
of,  apart  from  that  individual  being^  (Schcllwicn,  Ajm 
vnd  BewuMstseyn,  p.  1 17, 122).   **The  Ego  which  now  sp- 
prehends  itself  as  sentient  or  percipient,  now  as  puuiitj; 
forth  effort,  willing,  etc,  knows  itself  at  the  same  tiiae 
as  one  and  the  same,  the  same  abiding  self.     It  i»  tnt 
an  expression  of  this  consciousness  of  nnitT  when  we 
speak  of  our  own  soul,  and  impute  to  it  thia  or  that 
predicate ;  that  is,  when  we  distinguish  our  own  snil, 
with  its  maiufold  characteristics,  from  ouiaelvea,  and  is 
this  act  implicitly  contrast  ourselves  as  unity  with  ihe 
mutation  and  manifoldness  of  our  intellectual  life"  ( Ul- 
rici,  Glauben  und  H'umw,  p.  64-66;  Zei/sekr.  roa  FidkSe, 
xxxvi,  232 ;  Gott  v.  die  Natur,  p.  414-417). 

Modem  philosophers  in  Germany  thus  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  ^^X'l  {^^^^  ^"^  Tv^f'fia  (^CeiatX  ct 
spirit  and  soul ;  but  they  reverse  the  relative  aignificanoe 
of  these  terms.   Prof.  G.  H .  Sch  ubert  says  that  the  ««/  u 
the  inferior  part  of  our  intellecUial  nature,  while  the  fpiri 
is  that  part  of  our  luiture  which  tends  to  the  purely  ra- 
tional, the  lofty  and  divine    The  doctrine  of  the  natwrvl 
and  the  tpiritual  (q.  v.)  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  fomed  the 
basis  upon  which  this  mental  dualism  has  been  fouatM. 
The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in  the 
use  of  the  words  soul  and  mind  is,  that  in  speakins 
of  the  mmd  of  man  we  refer  more  to  the  varioos  ptmrn 
which  it  possesses,  or  the  various  operations  which  it 
performs;  and  in  speaking  of  the  son/  of  man  we  refer 
rather  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  beins. 
The  following  distinguishing  features  of  spirit.  vaimA, 
and  soul  have  been  given:  **The  first  denotes  the  ani- 
mating faculty,  the  breath  of  intelligence,  the  insfaiine 
principle,  the  spring  of  energy,  and  the  prompter  of  ex- 
ertion f  the  second  is  the  reomrding  power,  the  pressrer 
of  impressions,  the  storer  of  deductions,  the  norse  %4 
knowledge,  and  the  parent  of  thought;  the  last  is  the 
disembodied,  ethereal,  sel^<»nsciotts  being,  ooncentiaixBg 
in  itself  all  the  purest  and  most  refined  of  human  exs^ 
lences,  every  generous  affection,  every  benevolent  <&k 
position,  every  intellectual  attainment,  ereiy  enntibiias 
virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspiration*'  (  The  Pmrpom  f4 
JExMf«fice[1850,*12mo],p.79).    ^vyif,  jpcrt^  when 
aidered  separately,  signifies  the  principle  of  l|fe; 
flUMc^  the  principle  of  tnHpiftj^eaoe.    Aooordtng  to  Fte* 
tareh,  tpirit  is  the  cause  and  beginning  of  nwtion,  and 
wind  of  order  and  harmony  with  respect  to  modoo.  To- 
gether they  signify  an  intelligent  souL     Tfaos  we  ssv 
the  "  immortality"  of  the  «ov/,  and  the  **  powers*  of  the 
mmd  (Fleming,  Vocahalary  of  Science,  &  ▼.).    See  91  isiv 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  three  principles  are  reoogBi$^l 
(see  especially  1  Thess.  v,  28)  as  essential  compneeot^ 
of  man— the  $oui(n^'^,  iri'<i)fta),  the  tpirii  (t:^,  ^«T*> 
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and  the  body  P^a,  trapt  or  ^rta/ta) ;  but  these  are  not 
accurately,  much  less  scientifically,  defined.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  elements  clearly  correspond  to  the 
material  or  physical  and  the  immaterial  or  spiritual 
pans  of  man's  nature,  i.  e.  the  soul  and  the  body,  as 
onlinarily  defined  by  modem  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists; but  the  middle  term,  the  **  spirit,"  is  hard  to  be 
distinguished.  Yet  in  all  earthly  creatures,  even  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  clearly  observable  a 
principle,  inherent  indeed  in  the  body,  and  yet  distinct 
frum  the  rational  faculty  of  man  or  the  instinctive  in- 
telligence of  brutes.  This  is  usually  styled  "  the  animate 
principle,"  or  briefly  /(/e.  It  is  this  which  moulds  the 
whole  physical  organism,  and  for  this  end  controls,  and 
to  a  large  degree  overrides,  mere  chemical  and  inorganic 
Laws,  producing  combinations  and  results  impossible  to 
un vitalized  substance.  This  power  or  essence— for  it 
has  not  vet  been  determined  whether  it  be  distinct  from 
or  a  mere  result  of  the  combination  of  soul  and  body — 
has  hitherto  eludetl  the  analysis  of  scientific  and  philo- 
84»phical  research,  and  it  will  probably  remain  an  in- 
scrutable secret;  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  separate  element 
iff  human  and  animal  nature  to  warrant  the  distinctive 
use  of  a  special  term  for  it  by  the  Biblical  writers  (which 
is  carefully  observed  by  them  in  the  original,  although 
frequently  obscured  in  the  English  veruon).     Thus 

I  spirit  (bCS,  inrxh)  '^  never  applied  to  God  or  to  angelic 
beings,  who  are  incorporeal;  nor, on  the  other  hand,  is 

^AMA^^n^"^,  irvev/ta)  ever  used  of  beasts  (except  in  Eocles. 
iii.  19, 21,  where  it  is  evidently  employed  out  of  its  proper 
sense  for  the  sake  of  uniformity).  Yet  Ufe  (Hjn)  is  as- 
cribed equally  to  all  these  classes  of  exittencef  although 
th(>!ie  onlv  who  have  bodies  are  endowed  with  the  or- 
gauic  l«Komotive  principle  (Gen.  i,  20 }  ii,  7).    See  Psy- 
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On  the  general  subject,  see  Baxter,  On  the  Soul; 
Drew,  Jmmutei-iality  and  Itnmorttdihf  of  the  Soulf  Dod- 
dridge, /^eciuret,  p.  92-97 ;  Flavel,  On  the  Soul;  Locke,  Ofi 
the  Understanding;  Moore,  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy.    See  Spirit. 

SOUL,  Immateriality  of.    See  Immateriality. 

SOUL,  Immortality  op.    See  Immortauty. 

SOUL,  Origin  op.  Respecting  the  manner  of  the 
propagation  of  the  soul  among  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
the  sacred  writers  say  nothing.  The  text  (Eccles.  xii, 
7)  gives  us,  indeed,  cleariy  to  understand  that  the  soul 
comes  from  God  in  a  different  manner  from  the  body, 
but  what  this  manner  is  it  does  not  inform  us.  The 
texts  (Isa.  xlii,  5;  Job  xii,  10)  which  are  frequently 
cited  in  this  connection  merely  teach  that  God  gave  to 
man  breath  and  Ufe^  and  so  do  not  relate  to  this  subject. 
Nor  caa  anything  respecting  the  manner  of  the  propa- 
fration  of  the  soul  be  determined  fnMn  the  appellation 
Father  q/*  jptr»f«,  which  was  commonly  given  to  God 
among  the  Jews,  and  which  occurs  in  Heb.  xii,  9  (see 
Wettstein,  ad  he).  This  appellation  implies  nothing 
more  than  that  as  man  is  the  father  of  an  offspring  of 
the  same  nature  with  himself,  so  God,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
produces  spirits.  It  is  doubtless  founded  upon  the  de- 
scription of  God  (Numb,  xvi,  22)  as  "  the  Grod  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.**  The  whole  inquiry*,  therefore,  with 
repn^rd  to  the  origin  of  human  souls  is  exclusively  philo- 
sophical, and  scriptural  authority  can  be  adduced  nei- 
ther for  nor  against  any  theory  which  we  may  choose 
tu  adopt.  But  notwithstanding  the  philosophical  nat- 
ure of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  wholly  paissed  by  in 
syatematic  theology,  considering  the  influence  which  it 
has  upon  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
It  is  on  account  o(  its  connection  with  this  single  doc- 
trine (for  it  u  not  immediately  connected  with  any  oth- 
er) that  it  has  been  so  much  agitated  by  theologians, 
especially  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  They  have 
usually  adopted  that  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
soul  which  was  most  favorable  to  the  views  which  thev 
eutertained  respecting  the  native  character  of  man. 


Hence  the  followers  of  Augustine  and  of  Pelagius,  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  native  de> 
pravity,  are  uniformly  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  souL  There  have 
been  three  principal  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  which 
will  now  be  stated. 

1.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre 'existence  of  Souls.^ 
Those  who  support  this  hypothesis,  called  Prceexisii* 
am,  aflSrm  that  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  however,  are  not 
united  with  the  body  before  man  is  begotten  or  bom 
into  the  world.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  his  followers,  and  of  the  Cabalists  among  the 
Jews.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  some  believing  that  the  soul  was  originally 
destined  for  the  body,  and  unites  with  it  of  its  own  ao* 
oord;  others,  with  Plato,  that  it  pertained  originally  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  is  incarcerated  in  the  body  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  which  it  committed  in  itft  heav- 
enly state.  This  hypothesis  found  advocates  in  the  an* 
cient  Christian  Church.  Some  Christians  adopted  the 
entire  system  of  the  Platonists,  and  held  that  the  soul 
was  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  etc  Priscillianns  and 
his  followers  either  held  these  views  or  were  accusetl  of 
holding  them  by  Augustine  (/>«  Hares,  c.  70).  All  who 
professed  to  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
divine  nature.  This  is  true  of  Orlgen,  who  agreed  with 
the  Platonists  in  saying  that  souls  sinned  before  they 
were  united  with  a  body,  in  which  they  were  impris- 
oned as  a  punishment  for  their  sins  (see  Huetitw,  in  his 
Origemana,  lib.  ii,  c.  2,  qusst.  6).  The  pre-existence  of 
the  soul  was  early  taught  by  Justin  Martyr  (IMaU  cum 
Tryphone  Jud,),  This  has  been  the  common  opinion 
of  Christian  mystics  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
They  usually  adhere  to  the  Platonic  theor}',  and  regard 
the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  from  which  it 
proceeds  and  to  which  it  will  again  return.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is,  however,  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  because  it  is  supposed  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  the  mystics  be  ex- 
cepted, it  has  been  left  almost  without  an  advocate  ever 
since  the  time  of  Augustine. 

2.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Creation  of  the  SouL^Th^ 
.  advocates  of  this  theory,  called  Creatiani,  believe  that 

the  soul  is  immediatelv  created  bv  God  whenever  the 
body  is  begotten.  A  passage  in  Aristotle  (iJe  Gener,  ii, 
8)  was  supposed  to  cmitain  this  doctrine — at  least,  it  was 
so  understood  by  the  schoolmen ;  and,  in  trath,  Aristotle 
appears  not  to  be  far  removed  from  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  him.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodoret,  among  the 
fathers  in  the  Greek  Church,  were  of  this  opuiion,  and 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  schoolmen  almost  universally  professed  this  doc- 
trine, and  generally  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  with  whom 
the  schoolmen,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  in  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  native  character  of  man ;  for  these 
views  derived  a  very  plausible  vindication  from  the 
hypothesis  that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by 
God  when  it  was  connected  with  the  body.  The  argu- 
ment was  this :  If  God  created  the  souls  of  men,  he 
must  have  made  them  either  pure  and  holy  or  impure 
and  shifuL  The  latter  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  the  doctrine  of 
the  native  depravity  of  the  heart  must  be  rejected.  To 
affirm  that  God  made  the  heart  depraved  would  be  to 
avow  the  blasphemous  doctrine  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin.  The  theorv  of  the  Creatitttd  was  at  first  favored 
by  Augustine,  but  he  rejected  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  how 
it  was  employed  by  the  Pelagians.  It  has  oontinue<l, 
however,  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  oommon  doctrine 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  in  this 
follow  after  the  schoolmen,  like  them  making  little  of 
native  depravity,  and  much  of  the  freedom  of  man  in 
spiritual  things.  Among  the  Protestant  teachers,  Me- 
lancthon  was  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Creati^ 
tutt,  although,  after  the  time  of  Luther,  auother  hypoth^ 
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erfSf  which  vrill  shortly  be  noticed,  was  received  with 
much  approbation  by  Protentants.  Still  many  distin- 
guished Lutheran  teachers  of  the  17th  century  followed 
31  elancthon  in  his  views  concerning  this  doctrine — e.  g. 
G.  Calixtus.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  the  hypothesis 
which  we  are  now  considering  has  had  far  more  advo- 
cates than  any  other,  though  even  they  have  not  agreetl 
iu  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  Luther  would  have  this 
subject  left  without  being  determined,  and  many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

8.  The  UjfpotkeM%»  of  the  ProfMiffofion  of  the  SouL — 
According  to  this  theor}*,  the  souls  of  children,  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  their  parents. 
These  two  suppositions  may  be  made :  Kither  the  souls 
<»f  children  exist  in  their  parents  as  real  beit^  (entia)— 
like  the  seed  in  plants,  and  so  have  been  propagated 
from  Adam  through  successive  generations,  which  b 
the  i>pinit>n  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  Thiodicee,  i,  91 — or  they 
exist  i|i  their  parents  merely  potentutUy^  and  come  from 
I  hem  ptr  propttginem  or  traducem.  Hence  those  wlio 
liold  this  opinion  are  called  TraducutttL  This  opinion 
agrees  with  what  Epicurus  sa\*s  of  human  seetl,  that  it 
is  nwfiaroc  rt  Kai  yj/vxnc  nnvOTrattficu  This  hypothe- 
sis formerly  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Western  Church. 
According  to  Jerome,  both  Tertullian  and  ApoUiharis 
were  advocates  of  this  opinion,  and  even  **  maxima  pars 
Oocidentalium**  (see  Kpi^.  ad  MaroelHn,),  Tertullian 
entered  very  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  his  work  Ue  A  ntnm,  c.  25  sq.,  where  he  often  uses  the 
word  tradux;  but  he  is  very  obscure  in  what  he  has 
said.  This  is  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  opponents 
<»f  the  Pelagians  have  been  most  generally  inclined  (see 
No.  2),  though  many  who  were  rigorously  orthtnlox 
would  have  nothing  definitely  settled  upon  this  subject. 
Even  Augustine,  who  in  some  passages  favored  the 
Crfatumif  affirmed  in  his  book  De  Oriffine  Anima 
**  nullum  (sententlam)  temere  afiirmare  oportebiu" 
Since  the  Reformation  this  theor\'  has  been  more  ap- 
proved than  any  other,  not  only  by  philosophers  and 
naturalists,  but  also  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  Luther 
himself  appeared  much  inclined  towards  it,  although  he 
did  not  declare  himself  distinctly  in  its  favor.  Rut  in 
the  Formula  Concordim  it  was  distinctly  taught  that 
the  8oulf  as  well  as  the  body,  was  propagated  by  parents 
in  onlinary  generation.  The  reasiin  why  this  tbeor>'  is 
so  much  preferred  by  theologians  is  that  it  afTtirds  the 
easiest  s(»lution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  If 
in  the  souls  of  our  first  progenitors  the  souls  of  all  their 
)M»steriry  existed  potentially,  and  the  souls  of  the  former 
were  ptilluted  and  sinful,  th<ise  of  the  latter  must  be  so 
too.  This  hypothesis  is  nf»t,  however,  free  fn»m  objec- 
tions, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  siime 
philosophical  opinions  which  are  universally  received. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  easily  conceive  how  genera- 
tion and  propagati<in  can  take  place  without  extennon, 
but  we  cannot  predicate  extension  of  the  soul  without 
making  it  a  material  substance.  Tertullian  and  other 
of  the  fathers  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and 
that  spirii  in  general,  is  not  perfectly  pure  and  simple, 
but  of  a  rofiued  material  nature,  of  which,  consequently, 
exfengiitn  may  be  predicate<l.  With  these  opinions  the 
I  heory  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  agrees  perfectly  well, 
certainly  far  better  than  with  the  opinions  which  we  en- 
tertain respecting  the  nature  of  spirit,  although  even 
with  these  opinions  we  cannot  be  sure  that  a  spiritual 
generation  and  propagation  are  impossible;  for  we  do 
not  understand  the  true  nature  of  spirit,  and  cannot 
thereftire  determine  with  certainty  what  is  or  is  not 
possible  respecting  it.  There  are  some  psychological 
phenomena  which  aeem  to  favor  the  theory  now  uiuler 
consideration :  and  hence  it  has  alwavs  been  the  favorite 
theory  of  psychologista  and  physicians.  The  natural  dis- 
position of  children  not  unfrequently  resembles  that  of 
their  parents,  and  the  mental  excellences  and  imperfec- 
ti<ins  of  parents  are  inherited  nearly  as  often  by  their 
children  as  any  bodily  attributes.  Again,  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  at  first  weak,  and 


attain  their  full  development  and  peifcctioa  cniy  \x 
slow  degrees.  Many  more  phenomena  of  tbe  same  f^n 
might  be  mentioned.  But  after  all  that  may  be  mai, 
we  must  remain  in  uncertainty  with  ref^anl  to  tbe  eripa 
of  the  human  souL  Important  objections  caii  t*  u^f^l 
against  these  arguments  and  any  others  thai  night  be 
offered.  If  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  eotire  n»- 
plicity  of  the  human  soul  be  admitted,  th«  vbde  si^ 
ject  remains  involved  in  total  darkness. — Knapp,  CbiC 
Theol.  p.  200  sq. 

SOUL,  Prb-i£XI8TE3«ck  of.     See  Pre-exuttest^ 

Bonl-bell,  the  knell  tolled  on  the  deaeaae  of  a  per- 
son.   See  Passing-brll. 

Sonl-cakes,  a  term  used  for  the  gifts  <4  sweet- 
ened bread,  anciently  distribute<l  at  the  charcb-<larr9 
on  All-souls'-ilay  (Nov.  2)  by  the  rich  to  the  f—r. 
They  were  frequently  stamped  with  the  iroprc«i  ■«  *4 
a  ernes,  or  were  triangular  in  form.  l*hey  were  jn«^a 
away  with  inscriptions  on  paper  or  parehment,  suliciiiiig 
the  prayers  of  the  receivers  for  the  souls  of  certain  im- 
parted persons,  whose  names  were  thus  pat  on  rec«ftL 
Some  of  the  earliest  s|)ecimens  of  bkKrk-printin^  r*-o- 
sist  <»f  "soul-papers,**  as  they  were  termed. — Lee,  (ilut*, 
ofLUuryical  Ttrma^  s.  v. 

Soul-chime,  the  ringing  of  the  passing  or  aual  XtSi, 

Soul-mass,  mass  for  the  dead. 

Sool^papers.     See  Soul-cakks. 

fSk>tir8-COt,  or  Soul's  Scot,  tbe  pavment  ma^ 
at  the  grave  to  the  parish  priest  in  whose  efaarcb  the 
service  for  the  departed  had  been  said. 

Soul -seat,  that  place  where  the  friends  of  a  de- 
parted Christian,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  olTereil  alat^  tf 
or  near  the  high-alur,  for  the  use  of  the  den^y.  ct«e 
benefit  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  g«¥id  estate  of  the  ik- 
parte<l  soul.  While  offering,  they  recited  the  p««lm  /« 
ProfttndiSf  and  then  a  versicle  and  response,  asking  iat 
eternal  rest  and  peace  for  the  person  pasAiig  away. — Ltt. 
Glo*9,  of  LUuryical  Termt^  a.  v. 

Soul-senrice,  mass  for  the  departed. 

Soul-sleep  is  the  name  given  to  one  among  the 
many  conceptions  entertained  by  the  human  mind  wirb 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  soul  af^er  the  death  tA  \\-» 
body.     It  assumes  that  the  soul  sleeps  ao  \aa^  9bi^  the 
bcKly  lies  in  the  grave,  and  that  it  will  arise  tocvthcr 
with  the  body  at  the  Kesurrection.     llie  lenn  /iiyii 
paimychium  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied  to  this  doctrine  be* 
cause  it  teaches  a  continuous  night  ftir  the  soul  "  untd 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise**  (2  Fef«  i.  1$^ 
(»r  until  the  eternal  day  shall  begin  in  which  rhm 
is  no  more  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  iRrr. 
xxi,  26,  xxii,  6).    The  doctrine  of  peTchopannrchisa 
originated  in  the  East  among  the  Arabian  and  .%i>- 
menian  sects,  and  from  thence  spread  into  the  We«c 
of  Europe.     Traces  of  it  are  found  with  several  of  the 
Church  fathers.     It  was  condemned  by  the  Cottnctb  «/ 
Ferrara  (1438)  and  of  Florence  (1439),  eariier  by  that 
(»f  L\'ons  (1274),  and  later,  in  the  16ih  centorr.  bv  the 
Council  of  'l^rent  (sess.  vi,  25).     I'kipe  John  XXII VlM 
14M)4),  however,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  aottTs  <4er» 
himself,  and  openly  promulgated  the  view  thai  the 
souls  of  the  pious  dead  do  not  see  the  face  of  (^«d  aril 
after  the  body  has  been  raised.    Later,  after  the  rise  «f 
Protestantism,  certain  of  the  Socinians  and  also  uf  the 
Arminians  showed  themselves  inclined  to  hold  an  iadef* 
inite,  not  thoroughly  apprehended,  peychopauBTchi«i ; 
and  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  allowed  the  doctrine  to  s- 
tain  to  its  complete  development  aoMUig  their  »lhc- 
rents.    Calvin  repeatedly  rejected  it.  first  in  bis  trtatise 
De  Ptychopam^fekia  (1534),  and  afterwards  in  his  Trne* 
tatui  Var,  ii,  449  sq.  etc.     Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  ii>cUned  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  emiTs  «4e«p 
as  correct.     A  related  error  is  that  of  the  mmV*  dMfi, 
which  was  taught  as  earty  as  A.D.  24S  by  tbe  Arafaiaa 
7*hHefop»yekUef  (q.  v.).    Peter  I'omponatiits  (died  1535) 
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became  especially  prominent  among  the  advocates  of 
this  lioctrine,  and  his  activity  led  pope  Leo  X  to  con- 
demn this  and  other  similar  errors  disseminated  since 
the  time  of  Averroes. 

The  enponi  in  qnestion  are  based  in  part  upon  certain 
•xpresitions  in  the  Scriptures  (see  Job  xW,  11»  12;  Psa. 
v'k  5;  Ixxxviil,  11;  cxv,  17,  IH;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18;  1 
The^s.  iv,  13-lo;  v,  10).  The  exposition  of  such  pas- 
ssi^es  by  which  soul -sleep  is  proved  certainly  rests 
on  a  mi^MNinoeptioti,  since  the  New-Tent.  Iangnag3  does 
not  refer  to  the  soul's  sleep  nor  to  the  soul's  death, 
bui  simply  to  the  soul's  rett  (see  Kev.  xiv,  IB,  where 
the  dftul^n  described  as  blftted).  The  Old -Test. 
Uni^age  usually  referred  to  in  behalf  of  this  theory 
merely  regards  the  life  of  this  earth  as  a  period  of 
gracious  opportunity  and  privilege  which  comes  to 
end  at  death  (see  Heb.  ix,  27;  John  ix,  4).  It  mtu»t 
be  conceded  that  the  Old-Test,  revelatitm  was  incom- 
plete; it  does  not  discltMe  everj'thing  with  reference 
to  eschatologioal  qtiestimis,  as  in  other  departments  of 
inquiry,  and  much  is  left  for  the  New-Test,  revelatitin 
to  (lerfcct.  But  the  earlier  revelation  contains  no  ermr 
that  might  contradict  New-Test,  truth. 

The  principal  basts  for  the  soul-sleep  view  is  found, 
however,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the  assumption 
that  death  causes  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  human  being.  This  point  has  been 
met  by  reganling  the  livioff  toui  (Gen.  ii,  7)  as  a  con- 
crete real, and  not  simply  abstract  being;  but  more  sat- 
LHfsctoril y  by  the  scriptural  statement  dC  the  blessedness 
of  the  soul  after  death,yrom  henre forth  (Rev.  xiv,  18) — 
in  other  words,  by  the  intermediaie  ttnte,  which  is  to 
continue  imtil  the  Hnal  redint^^tion  of  the  entire  man 
and  of  the  race  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection. 
This  latter  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  by  Calvin,  /ns/i- 
tu/es,  i  i  i,  25.  (See  also  U  rsinus,  Mitfelzuitand  der  SeeUn ; 
Di'litzsch,  BibL  Pwychof.  [Leips.  1859],  p. 389-394.) 

The  idea  of  soul-sleep  has,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of 
truth  belonging  to  it,  inasmuch  as  death  may  really  l)e 
likened  lo  sleep  as  it  stands  related  to  a  future  resurrec- 
tion. It  actually  does  lead  pious  souls  to  a  sabbatism 
of  rest,  i.  e.  to  the  haittpausi*  (Heb.  iv,  9-11)  and  the 
tiMtpttusis  (Uev.  xiv,  13).  Nor  is  it  accidental  that  the 
<i<Kl-man  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Snbbathf  and  arose 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Finally,  the  soul-sleep 
theory  claims  in  its  behalf  the  idea  that  the  night 
of  lieath  is  to  the  sleepers  but  as  a  moment,  however 
Ii>ng  it  may  seem  to  us  who  have  not  entered  on  its 
ex|»eriencc.  The  views  entertained  by  the  adherents 
wf  the  the<»ry  are  not  constant,  however,  and  they  are 
fiMiiid  sometimes  to  postulate  a  distinction  between  soul 
and  spirit  (ICcdes.  xii,  7),  and  at  other  times  to  ignore 
it. 

Bordering  on  the  errors  of  soul-sleep  and  soul-death 
is  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  a  soul-migration,  or  metemp' 
sychosu  (q.  v.),  accompanied  by  no  recollections  of  any 
f«»rmer  state,  inasmuch  as  it  postulates  a  previous  sleep, 
or  even  death  (see  Lange  [J.  P.],  Positive  Ijotpnatitf 
l>.  1258.  etc.).  This  conception  transcends  the  limits 
I  if  Christian  thought.  Sleep  and  night,  death  and 
Shc<»l,  are  rest  compared  with  such  a  migratory  state. 
The  theor\%  associated  with  that  of  pre-existence,  occurs 
chiefly,  however,  in  Gnosticism  and  the  Cabala. 

Ill  addition  to  works  already  mentioned,  see  BHcker, 
Afiftheilttn^en  aut  Loscher^s  SammL  au*  d,  ITten  u,  \Sfen 
Jtthrhundert  uA.  d,  Zuttand  d.  Seelen  nach  d.  Tode  (1835, 
1836),  I,  ii;  Frant2,  Gebet^fitr  d,  Todten  itn  Zvsammen- 
htiUff  mit  CultUM  If.  lA'hre  (Nordh.  1857) ;  Hahn,  fjehre 
</.  chrittl.  Oittubem  (1858),  p.  20, 425  sq.;  Goschel,  l^hre 
r.  d.  ietzien  Dingen  (Berlin,  l>J5<)) ;  Id.  /Jer  Mewtch,  mirh 
/>»&,  Seeie^  w.  Geitt  (Leips.  1856). — Herzog,  Reat^EnrykL 
8L  V.     See  Intekmbdiate  State;  Mktemp8vciio6Is. 

Soule,  George,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Willington,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1823.  He  studied  at 
AinberBt  College,  and,  completing  the  course,  graduated 
ill  1847.  Soon  alter  he  entered  the  East  Wintlsor  The- 
ological Semiiuir>',  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years. 


and  then  went  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminar^*,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  the.  East  Wind- 
sor Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1851.  He  was 
ordained  Oct.  18,  1851,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  where  he 
remaine<t  two  years;  after  which  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  at  Hampton,  and  was  installed  pastor  in 
1853,  and  continued  in  this  relation,  honored,  beloved, 
and  successful,  until  his  death,  Oct.  4, 1867.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Soule,  Justus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1 ,  1807.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1835,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Oneida  Coufeience  on  trial  in  1887.  He 
received  his  ordination  as  deacon  in  1839,  and  elder  in 
1841.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Peoria  (afterwards  the 
Central  Illinois)  Conference  in  1856.  He  died  while  la- 
boring at  Moline,  Oct.  25, 1859.  *'  He  was  a  useful  min- 
ister and  a  faithful  pastor."  See  Mimttet  o/  Annual 
Cofiferenresj  1860,  p.  259. 

Soule,  Joshua,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Bristol,  Hancock  Co., 
Me.»  Aug.  1,  1781.  He  was  converted  in  June,  1797, 
and  began  to  travel  in  1798  with  Joshua  Taylor,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  was  admitted  into  the  New  Englanil 
Otnfercnce  the  next  year.  In  1804  he  was  sppointed 
presiding  elder,  and  ser^-ed  as  such  (with  one  year's  ex- 
ception) until  1816,  when  he  was  appointeil  bcNik  agent 
in  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  stationed  in  New  York 
city,  spent  the  next  two  years  in  lialtimore,  and  in  1824 
was  elected  to  the  episcopacy.  When  the  Church  di- 
vided in  1845,  he  identitied  himself  with  the  Southern 
section,  continuing  in  the  bishopric.  He  died  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  6, 1867.  Mr.  Soule  was  for  four 
years  (1816-19)  editor  of  the  Methoditt  Mnffazine,  and 
in  1808  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence, which  now  appears  in  the  Discipline.  "  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  slow,  elaborate,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  imagination  or  figurative  illustrations,  but  strongly 
fortified  in  the  main  positions  of  his  subject,  and  vigor- 
ous in  stvle.  His  discourses  showed  more  breadth  than 
depth,  but  were  often  overwhelmingly  impressive.  See 
Stevens,  Uist.  of  the  M,  E,  Ch.  iv,  44-49. 

Souls,  Cure  of,  the  technical  term  by  which  the 
canon  law  descnbes  the  charge  which  is  given  to  a  pas- 
tor, no  matter  of  what  degree  of  divinity,  over  the  spir- 
itual concerns  of  a  fiock;  and  the  words  especially  im- 
ply the  right  of  administering  the  sacraments.  In  this 
sense,  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  two  classes  of  benefices,  or  church-livings — 
"  benefices  with."  and  **  benefices  without,"  the  cure  of 
souls.  Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries,  prebends,  anil 
the  whole  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "simple 
benefices.**  Of  the  former  are  parochial  cures,  vicarial 
cures,  and,  still  more,  the  higher  charges  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc. — Chambers^s  Kncychp,  s.  v. 

Sound-holes,  perforations  in  the  wooden  shutters 
of  the  belfry-windows  in  church-towers,  for  the  emission 
of  the  sound  of  the  bells.  In  earty  times  they  were  sim- 
ply horizontal  divisions  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  planks.  Afterwards  the  perforations  were  ornamen- 
tal in  chM-acter,  shaped  like  a  trefoil  or  quairefoil,  and 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  the  structure. 

Sounding-board,  a  board  or  stracture,  canopy  or 
tester,  with  a  flat  surface,  suspended  over  a  pulpit  to 
prevent  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice  from  ascend- 
ing, and  thus  sending  it  out  farther  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

Sourdis,  Francois  d'Escoublkau,  cardinal  of, 
was  bom  in  1575  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  house,  origi- 
nally from  Poictou.  In  youth  he  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Nevers  to  Koroe  in  a  military  capacity,  but  suddenly 
entered  holy  orders  under  the  good  graces  of  Clement 
VI II,  and  was  furnished  with  the  rich  deaner>'  of  Au- 
brac.  Bv  solicitation  of  Henrv  IV,  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (March  3,  1598) ;  and 
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was  nominated  as  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1509,  while 
yet  a  deacon.  He  established  a  great  number  of  relig- 
ious houses,  and  assisted  at  the  elections  of  popes  Leo 
XI  and  Paul  V.  He  eventually  became^embruiled  with 
the  civil  authorities,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1628.  8ee  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GenereUej  s.  v. 

Boordis,  Henri  d'Escoublrau  db,  a  French  prel- 
ate, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  15^,  and  was 
early  provided  with  sevend  considerable  benefices,  and 
in  1629  succeeded  his  brother  as  archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
He  was  associated  with  Richelieu  in  State  affains  but 
ultimately  became  involved  in  troubles  which  ended 
only  with  Richelieu's  death  (Dec.  4,  1642),  when  De 
Sourdts  returned  to  his  see.  He  died  at  Auteuil,  near 
Paris,  June  18, 1645.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraU, 

8.V. 

Soubo,  an  ancient  term  for  a  corbel  (q.  y.). 

South,  the  country  or  quarter  of  the  heavens  which 
the  Shemite.  standing  with  his  face  to  the  east,  supposes 
to  be  on  his  right  hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew 
words,  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to  some  characteristic 
of  the  region  to  which  they  are  respectively  applied. 

1.  Z^^t  nfffeb  (root  339  in  Syr.  and  Chald.  to  be  dry)f 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  drying  winds 
which  annually  blow  into  Svria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia. 
"  In  March,"  says  Volney,  "appear  in  Syria  the  perni- 
cious southerly  winds  with  the  same  circumstances  as 
in  EgA'pt ;  that  is  to  say,  their  keat^  which  is  carried  to 
a  degree  so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  it  without  having  feit  it;  but  one  can  compare  it  to 
that  of  a  great  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out" 
{Voyiiye  en  Syrie  et  JKyypte,  i,  297;  oomp.  Luke  xii,  55, 
"  When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say  there  will 
be  heat<"  and  see  Kitto,  Physical  Hist,  of  Palestine^ 
month  of  March,  p.  221.  222).  The  word  is  occasional- 
ly applied  to  a  parched  or  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's 
daughter  says  to  her  father,  "Thou  hast  given  me  a 
south,"  or  rather  "dry  land?"  SMH  y^'ifi  (Vulg.  ff  rram 
arentem) ;  "^ive  me  also  springs  of  water"  (Judg.  i,  15; 
comp.  ver.  9).  At  other  times  the  word  refers  to  those 
arid  regions,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  fertility, 
over  which  the  south  wind  blows  into  Syria.  So  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  understood  the  "  whirlwinds  from  the 
south"  (Isa.  xxi,  1:  di  tfffffioVi  turbines  ab  Ajrico), 
"The  burden  of  the  beasts  in  the  south"  is  rendered 
T&v  Ttrpairo^utv  rStv  iv  ry  ^prifi*f»  (xxx,  6).  At  other 
times  the  word  is  rendered  by  vorof  and  Xi'i^,  which 
latter  is  the  Hellenized  form  of  Libs,  ventus  ex  Libya, 
the  south-west  wind,  and,  by  metonymy,  the  quarter 
whence  it  blows.  In  several  instances  the  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters,  thus,  rov  Nrtye/3 
(Josh.  X,  40);  rriv  yrfv  Noy8/3,  Alex.  n}v  Vaykfi,  aL 
Neyi/3  (xi,  16) ;  Noyf/3  v.  r.  'Aylf3  (Obad.  19,  20) ;  and 
once,  probably  by  a  corruption,  it  is  apyafi  (1  Sam. 
XX,  41),  V.  r.  viyhP,  vtysfi,  *pya/3.  The  Vulg.  renders 
the  word  by  "meridies,"  "australis  piaga,"  "terra  meri- 
diana,"  "  auster  ab  Aphrico,"  "  terra  australis."  More  than 
once  the  Sept.  differs  widely  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text;  thus  in  Ezek.xxi,  4  [9]  it  renders  *)iBX  33i|p  by 
and  amiXtiiJTOv  ewe  pofipa;  Vulg.  "ab  anstro  usque 
ad  aquilonem ;"  so  also  in  Exod.  xxvi,  18  nS33  TMO  is 
rendered  vpo^  ^oppav ;  Vulg. "  ad  auscrum."  It  is  also 
used  in  the  geographical  sense  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  8 ,  Josh. 
XV,  2 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  4 ;  Ezek.  xl,  2 ;  xlvi, 
9,  etc.  But  a  further  and  important  use  of  the  word  is 
as  the  name  or  designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying 
at  the  south  of  Judasa,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur, 
Zin,  and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  £dom  or 
IdumaM,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petnea  (comp.  Mai.  i,  8 ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  438).  Thus  Abraham,  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  is  said  to  have  "gone  on  towanls 
the  south"  (Gen.  xii,  9),  Sept.  iv  ry  iptifUfty  Aquila 
voTov^f,  Symmachus  tig  vorov,  and  upon  bis  return 
from  E^ypt  into  Canaan  he  is  said  to  have  gone  "  into 
the  south"  (xiii,  1);  Sept.  tig  nfjv  iptiftov;  Vulg.  ''ad 


australem  plagam,"  though  he  was  in  fact  then  trard- 
liug  northward.     Comp.  ver.  8,  "  He  went  fnooi  the 
south  to  Bethel ;"  Sept.  tig  n)v  ifniftov ;  Vnb;.  "a  ow- 
ridie  in  Bethel."     In  this  region  the  Amalckites  aie 
said  to  have  dwelt,  "  in  the  land  of  the  sottth."  vhcn 
Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the  land  c»f  Canaan  (XiariL 
xiii,  29),  viz.  the  locality  between  IdnoMea  and  Eirypc. 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.    ^c« 
AxALEKiTK.     The  inhabitants  cyf  tbi»  rpjgion  were  isi- 
eluded  in  the  conquesta  of  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  40).  Wfaer*- 
ever  the  Sept.  gives  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Greek  let- 
ters, Nayc/3,  it  always  relates  to  this  particular  district. 
To  the  same  r^on  belongs  the  panai^e  ''Tuni  mt 
captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south**  (Paa.  cxxvi  4  : 
Sept.  itg  x^^f^apQovg  iv  rip  Nor^  "as  mmfer  U?rr'fe$ 
in  the  south"  (Vulg.  "sicut  torrens  in  Aostro^K  vhkb 
suddenly  fill  the  wadys  or  valleys  dnring  the  seant^i  cf 
rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi,  8;  xxxir,  18;  xjukv,  8;  xxzri. 
4,  6).     These  are  dry  in  summer  (Job  vi,  15-18JL   The 
Jews  had,  by  their  captivity,  left  their  oo«intrT  eraf^r 
and  desolate,  but  by  their  return  would  *■'  flow  agaia 
into  it."    Through  part  of  this  sterile  refcion  the  Isstl- 
ites  must  repass  in  their  vain  application  to  EejT'' 
(Isa.  XXX,  6;  comp.  Deut.  viii,  15).     It  is  called  the 
Wilderness  of  Judiea  (Matt,  iii,  1 ;  Jofth.  xt,  61 :  coasf^ 
Psa.  Ixxv,  6,-  Heb.  or  margin;  see  also  Jer.  xvii.^: 
xxxii,  44)  xxxiii,  14;  Ezra  xx,  46,  47;  xxi,  4:  oi4bj>. 
Obad.  19,  20 :  Zech.  ix,  7).     Throngrh  part  of  tfai«  re- 
gion lay  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza«  ^wbic^  is 
desert"  (Acts  viii,  26).     Thus,  as  Drusans  obaerrc&  tbe 
word  often  means  not  the  whole  southern  henii!>pbffc 
of  the  earth,  but  a  desert  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of 
Judsea.    Sometimes  it  is  D»ed  in  a  relative  sense:  tk» 
the  cities  of  Judah  are  called  "  the  cities  o^f  ihe  sooth* 
(Jer.  xiii,  19),  relatively  to  Chaldsea,  exprenaed  by  -^tb« 
north"  (i,  14;  comp.  iv,  6;  vi,  1).     Jeruffaleai  imlf  is 
called  "  the  forest  of  the  south  field"  or  cMtmtwy.  like  ikc 
Latin  ager  (Ezek.  xx,  46;  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  7).    S!« 
FoRKST.    Egypt  is  also  called  "  the  south i*  xhws ' i\t* 
king  of  the  south"  (Dan.  xi,  5)  is  PrnletnT  Smer  az<l 
his  successors;  comp.  ver.  6,  9,  11, 15, 25, 29. 40 «  liu  in 
the  last-named  verse  Mede  understands  the  S«rsc(f$ 
from  Arabia  Felix  {WorkSy  p.  674,  816).     See  Soith 
Country, 

2.  Din?l.  dar&m,  which,  according  to  Geseiriiei,  t«  a 
word  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  is  in  the  Sept.  rpr* 
dered  by  Xfif^,  Deut.  xxxiii,  23;  by  rnrag,  Eccle&.  i  6; 
XI,  3;  Ezek.  xi,  24,  27,  28,  44,  45;  xii,  11 ;  and  br  cg- 
;  Xrto-ffo,  Ezek.  xiii,  18;  Vulg. "  meridies,*"  **au!ster,*'  "la- 
I  stralis,** "  yentus  australis.**  This  word  as  a  proper  nKst 
is  usually  understood  to  be  applied  tn  the  soutbemi»< 
part  of  Judsea  in  Job  xxxvii,  17;  E«rles.  l,  6,  FjecL 
xxi,  2 ;  xl,  24.  Hence  the  name  of  "  Daroma"*  is  gives 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  the  region  which  they  ik>- 
scribe  as  extending  about  twenty  miles  from  Eleathcr- 
opolis  on  the  way  towards  Arabia  Petriea,  and  fhioi  ea< 
to  west  as  far  as  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Gerara  and  Bt«r> 
sheba.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Gaza  there  is  now  a  5-4 
called  Bab  ed-Daron,  a  nanoe  probably  derived  frtna  tbe 
fortress  Daron,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  ihe  Cni!»!e% 
That  fortress  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  ootirtnt 
of  the  same  name,  which,  being  traced  so  far  bark,  msy 
well  be  identified  with  Darom  as  the  ancient  naa^e  <r 
this  territor}\  In  Deut,  xxxiii,  23  the  Helirew  «<«« 
is  applied  to  the  mmny  southern  slope  of  Kai^tali  ti» 
wards  the  Lake  Huleh.     See  Darom. 

8.  yQ'^X\,  7yyman,and  its  adverb  n3?*^Pl»  stiicily  vhsi 
lies  to  the  right ;  Sept.  voroc*  Xii^ ;  and  somecimrs  tbi 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters;  thu8,Bo^io»-  ;Hsk 
iii,  3).  Indeed,  all  the  three  preceding  words  aie  so  m> 
dered  (Ezek.  xx,46  [xxi,  2]),Tei  ard^xov,  vrqev^r  -j 
wpt'trufirov  aov  iiri  ^aiftdv^  rai  iiripKti^v  iwi  i^s^/ft. 
Kai  irpo^Tfwrov  ivi  dpv/iov  i/yovyccvov  vayt^  whtir 
perhaps  the  vocabulary  of  tbe  translator  did  not  a£ei 
iiim  sufficient  variety.  The  Vulg.  here  gives  "visa 
austri,"  "ad  aphricum,"  "ad  saltum  agri 
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ftnd  elsewhere  renders  tbe  Hebrew  word  by  '*meridi- 
ana  pUf^a,'*  '^ad  roeridietn."  It  occurs  in  Exod.  xxvi,  86 ; 
Numb,  ii,  10;  Hi,  29;  x,  6;  Job  ix,  9;  xxxtx,  26;  Psa. 
Ixx viii,  26 ;  Caot.  iv,  16 ;  Isa.  xliii,  6 ;  Hab^  iii,  8 ;  Zech. 
ix,  ]4 ;  x\v,  4.  In  Zech.  vi,  6  it  denotes  Egypt.  It  is 
poetically  used  for  the  south  wind,  like  Shakfpeare's 
**  sweet  aoHthf*  Pim.  Ixxvii,  26,  vorovf  q/Wmm,  and 
Cant.  ir.  16,  vort ;  for  the  explanation  of  the  latter  see 

North.  Observe  that  HS^^n  and  3213  are  interchanged 
in  Exud.  xxvi,  18 ;  xxxvi,  23 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  1.   See  Te- 

HAN. 

4.  y^'ST^i  yamin,  also  meaning  the  rufht  side  and  south. 

Thus,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12,  ^^  Thou  hast  made  the  north  and 
the  south  ;*'  Sept.  ^dXntroa ;  Vulg.  mare.  The  word  is 
evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehending 
not  only  all  the  countries  lying  south,  but  also  the  In- 
dian Ooeaii,  etc.,  the  whole  hemisphere.  Aquihi  has 
Boppav  Kai  Ci^uiv ;  Tbeodotion,  Boppav  xai  'Sorov,  In 
some  passages  where  our  translation  renders  tbe  word 
rights  the  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  had  it  ren- 
dered it  9outk  (1  Sam.  xziii,  19,  24;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5; 
Job  xxiii,  9). 

5.  "^TH,  eheder. "  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind**  (Job  xxxvii,  9),  literally  ** chamber"  or  *^ store- 
house,"* Ik  rafiuiwVn  ufr  interior^bus.  The  full  phrase  oc- 
curs in  ix,  9,  "i^r)  **^1H,  rafula  votov,  inieriora  auttri, 
the  remotest  south ;  perhaps  in  both  these  passages  the 
wf  ml  means  the  chambers  or  storehouses  of  the  south 
wind. 

6»  ^a'Y?,  midbdr,  ^  Promotion  cometh  not  from  the 
south'*  (Psa.  Ixxv,  6),  literally  **  wilderness,*'  dx6  ipfi- 
/lov,  desertit  montibu*.     See  DESiuiT. 

7.  C7P,  iftdytm,  watery  **  And  gathered  them  out  of 
the  sanils,  and  from  the  south'*  (Psa.  cvii,  8),  ^akturaa, 
ttuve;  where  Gesenius  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
translated  **  west,"  though  it  stands  opposed  to  '{iBSC, 
as  it  is  indeed  so  translated  under  exactly  the  same  cir^ 
ciimstances  in  Isa.  xlix,  12.  He  refers  to  Deut.  xxxiii, 
23,  and  Amos  viii,  12.  It  is  also  thus  rendered  in  our 
verjtfon  of  the  first  of  these  references,  and  on  the  latter 
tve  can  only  refer  to  archbishop  Newcome's  Version  of 
Utr  yfinor  Prophets  (Pontefract,  1809),  p.  51,  62. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  r6roc  in  the  geographical 
M'nse,  fiaffiXiaaa  votov,  reffina  atutrij  Matt,  xii,  42 
[see  Siikba]  and  Luke  xiii,  29;  Rev.  xxi,  18.  The 
word  futnifippia  is  also  translated  ^south'*  in  Acts  viii, 
2n,  Kara  futrrih^P^f^Vi  contra  meridianuni.  It  is  used 
ill  the  same  sense  by  josephus  (^AnL  iv,  5, 2).  In  Sym- 
tnachus  (1  Sam.  xx,  41)  fur  2!&3.  Hesychius  defines 
"^iBfTfififipia'  ra  rov  Norov  fitfni  rai  rb  rffc  tj^rpaQ 
fiiaov.  The  south-west  \i^  occurs  in  Paul's  dangerous 
viiyage  (Acts  xxvii,  12) ;  "a  haven  of  Crete," /3X€7rorra 
Kara  Xifiot  respicienfetn  ad  a/riaim^  by  metonymy  the 
wcind  fur  the  quarter  whence  it  blows.  The  south  wind 
isi  mentioned  ver.  18,  voroCi  aiMter,  and  xxviii,  18. — 
Kitto.     See  Wind. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  south  in  respect  of  Canaan,  and 
were  therefore  frequently  mentioned  by  that  designa- 
tion. But  from  the  Egyptians  they  may  have  learned 
the  existence  of  nations  living  still  farther  to  the  south- 
ward, for  representations  of  victories  over  the  negroes, 
and  of  negro  captives,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  tombs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  One  which  is  here  copied 
represents  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  over 
a  negro  chief,  proba- 
bly designed  to  be  the 
type  of  his  nation.  It 
i^  evident  that  the  fig- 
ure exhibits  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the 
negro  features  as 
strongly  as  they  are 
found  at  the  present 
da3'>    See  Ethiopia. 


South  Country  (aj&.9,  AV^,  souths  or,  according  to 
Duxtorf,  Parkhurst,  and  Gesenius,  arid  or  dry  country). 
l*here  was  a  certain  tract  of  countr>'  or  portion  of  Pales- 
tine which  was  variously  designated  as  **the  South," 
"  the  South  Country,"  or"  the  Land  of  the  South."  It 
was  so  called  whether  it  lav  to  the  south  or  to  the  north 

• 

of  the  point  from  whence  reference  was  made  to  it,  i.  e. 
by  persons  who  stood  to  the  south  of  it  or  were  ap- 
proaching it  fh)m  the  south,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
lived  to  the  north  of  it  or  were  approaching  it  from  the 
north.  Thus  Abraham,  not  only  when  he  was  journey- 
ing towards  the  south,  as  he  proceeded  southward  from 
Bethel  and  from  Hebron  (Gen.  xii,  9;  xx,  1),  but  when 
he  was  travelling  northward^  is  said  to  go  into  **  the 
south:"  ** Abraham  went  up  out  of  Eg\'pt  into  the 
south,"  that  is,  into  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  called  *'  the  south,"  and 
then  "  went  on  his  Journeys  from  the  south,"  or  South 
Country,  "  even  to  Bethel"  (xiii,  1,  8).  When  Moses 
sent  the  spies  from  Kadesh  to  search  the  land,  he  said 
unto  them,  ^  Get  you  up  this  way  southward;**  not  t4H> 
wards  the  south,  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  accord- 
ing to  the  obscure  rendering  of  the  English  translation, 
which  he  could  not  mean  when  he  was  directing  tliem 
northward,  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  into  the  AV^, 
or  the  south,  L  e.  the  South  Country',  or  that  part  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  which  was  so  called :  and  then  it  is 
said  that  "they  ascended  by  the  south,"  that  is,  by  or 
through  the  South  0>untry, "  and  came  into  Hebnm" 
(Numb,  xiii,  17,  22).  It  was  the  abode  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  the  time  that  the  spies  searched  the  land,  for  in 
their  report  they  said,  "The  Amalekites  dw^ell  in  the 
land  of  the  south"  (ver.  29),  and  when  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  the  spies,  or  the  second  time  to  Kadesh,  king 
Arad,  who  had  come  out  against  them,  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  south,  L  e.  in  the  South  Country,  when  his 
seat  lay  at  the  time  to  their  north  (xxi,  1). 

This  district  or  tract  of  country  was  evidently  the 
south  part  of  Judiea,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Judg.  i,  16  as  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,  south  of  Arad ;"  and  it  is  found  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  wilderness^  a  hilly 
region,  a  strip  of  hilly  country,  running  from  the  Dead 
Sea  westward  across  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  somewhat 
obliquely  to  the  south-west,  rising  abruptly  in  grand 
precipices  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  next  forming 
a  high  and  extensive  elevated  plateau,  intersected  to- 
wards the  west  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains;  and 
finally  sloping  westward  or  sinking  gradually  into  the 
land  of  Gerar,  or  the  great  plain  south  and  south-east 
of  Gaza.  It  constituted  in  general  the  portion  of  Judah 
(q.  V.)  that  was  set  off  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (q.  v.),  and 
its  boundaries  (which  have  been  inordinately  extended 
by  some,  e.g.  Wilton,  The  Negeb  [Lond.  1863])  are  to 
be  defined  by  the  cities  specified  in  Josh,  xv,  21-82; 
xix,  1-6.    See  Topographical  Terms. 

South  End,  the  end  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side ;  that  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person 
looking  eastward  towards  it.     See  South  Sidk. 

South,  QuKioc  OF  THE.    See  Shkba. 

South  Ra'moth  (1  Sam.  xxx,  27).  See  Raxoth- 

NEOKB. 

South,  RonBRT,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1638,  and  became  a 
king's  scholar  at  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 


Tribute  fh»m  tbe  South  to  the  Kings  of  Sgypt. 
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In  1651  he  wan  adnitted  a  ftudent  of  Qiritt  Chvirlu 
OxfifnU  under  the  care  of  hit  relative  Dr.  John  SmUb. 
Ill  1655  and  1657  socoeMively  he  took  his  degrees  of 
A.R  and  A.M.  Mr.  Smith  was  privatelj  ordaincvl  in 
1658  by  one  of  the  deprived  bish^ipa.  At  the  reatofatinn 
of  Chartefl  11,  the  opportunity  was  atTorded  him  of  show- 
ing his  peculiar  eloquence.  In  August.  1660,  he  was 
ch<i0en  public  orator  in  his  uiiit'enity,  and  presently  af- 
ter preached  before  the  king's  cummisMiiners.  Claren- 
don app(»iiite<l  him,  without  delay,  his  domestic  chap- 
lain. On  the  disi^race  of  that  minister  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  same  office  in  the  family  of  the  duke  «ff 
York;  the  king,  in  the  meantime,  placing  him  on  the 
list  of  rrtyal  chaplains.  He  was  installed  |webendar>'  of 
WestmiiiKter  in  March,  16^,  and  on  Oct.  1  f«41owing 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Afterwards  he 
had  a  sinecure  in  Wales  bestowed  upon  him  hy  his  pa- 
tn>n,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  in  1670  was  installetl 
camm  of  Christ  Church.  In  1676  he  attended,  as  chap- 
lain, Laurence  Hyde,  ambansador  extraonliiiary  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  U|ion  his  return  he  was  presented,  in 
1678,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
pleasant  rectMy  of  Islip,  near  OxfonL  Tu  this  Church 
he  became  a  considerable  benefactor — rebuilding  the 
chancel  in  IGHO,  allowing  £l(JO  a  year  to  his  curate,  ami 
spending  the  rest  in  educating  the  poorer  children  of 
the  pari»h.  After  the  Revolution,  South  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  king  aiul  queen,  and  is  said  to 
have  declined  the  offer  of  a  great  dignity  vacate<i  by  one 
who  refuseil  the  oaths.  It  was  at  ihb  time  that  he  be- 
came engage<l  in  the  violent  contntventy  with  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, dean  «»f  St.  Pauri«.  SherKick's  Vimliaitifm  nf  the 
iJodtim  of  the  Triuify  apfiearetl  in  1690,  and  was  an- 
swered bv  South  in  his  .-1  mmadrer9vm»,  Sherlock  re- 
plied  in  1694  in  a  I)ef»mce,  which  was  replieii  to  by  South 
in  Triiheum,  etc  This  was  a  Rharp  contest,  and  men 
of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  queen  Anne*s  reign,  South  was  a  severe 
sufferer  from  illness;  and  he  did  little  aa  minister,  save 
attending  divine  service  at  Westminster  Abl)ey.  He 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  R4>chester  with  the  deanery 
of  Westminster ;  but  declined  to  leave  his  private  sta- 
tion. He  died  July  8,  1716,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  South  was  a  roan  of  uncommon 
abilities  and  attainments;  of  judgment,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing. His  wit  was  his  bane,  for  he  could  not  repress  it, 
even  on  the  most  Mileron  occasions.  His  w<irks  are, 
Munca  Inamfanji,sive  Poeina  ETperimen$  Afusic€e  VireSj 
etc  ( 1 655 ;  1667, 4  to) : — A  nimadverswru  upon  Dr,  Sher- 
litck't  Book  entitiedA  Vindiculion  of  the  Holy  and  Erer- 
biessed  Trinity  (1693):— r?-i^Aetm  Chiiryed  upon  Dr. 
Sherlock's  New  Xutitm  of  the  Trinity  (1695).  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  his  Sermons  singly,  and  a  collective 
edititm  (169*2,  6  vols.  8vo;  other  editions  in  1697, 1704, 
1715,  1722.  17*27).  To  these  were  added  (1744)  5  vols. 
8vo.  Thefle  eleven  volumes  were  republished  at  Ox- 
ford (18*23,  7  vols.  8vo).  They  have  been  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia  (4  vols,  in  2  vols.  8vo),  in  New  York  (4  vols. 
8vo),  and  by  Hurd  and  Houghton  ( 1867,  5  vols.  8vo). 
See  Cattermole,  Literature  of  the  Church  of  En^tnd,  ii, 
442^63;  Chalmers,  Biog.  JJict.  a.  v.;  Allibone,  Bid,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ufhorSf  s.  v. 

South  Side,  the  side  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side :  that  part  of  the  altar  at  which  the  priest, 
during  the  Mass,  says  or  sings  the  collects  and  the  epis- 
tle fur  the  dav.    See  South  End. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  a  noted  enthusiast,  was  bom 
about  1750  at  Gittisham,  in  Devonshire.  She  w^s  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  at  St.  Mary  Ottery*s,  in  Devon- 
shire, and,  luitil  her  name  became  celebrated,  she  ob- 
tained her  living  as  a  domestic  servant.  Her  case  is  a 
very  carious  one,  both  in  the  history  of  psychology  and 
of  -religious  enthusiasm.  From  her  mother,  who  lived 
till  Joanna  had  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  she  re- 
ceived the  most  exalteil  religious  ideas,  the  exulierance 
of  which  her  father. often  felt  himsi If  called  upon  to 


abe  was  adD, 
Cburefa  of  Estt^aod.  At  kngib* 
morning  and  erentng  if  »»inga  «i  tht 
in  1792  associated  exdnivdv  with  thai 
was  soon  expelled  fnim  it  mt  aeeoant  of 
ed  visioiia.  The  rdigiooa  enoUwa  lo  mi 
was  thua  intiodoeed  seea  to  bare 
cauan,  her  remarkable  Tiaioiis  and 
took  the  form  of  propbcciea,  and 
attention.  Some  of  her  pcedictiii 
able  fulfilment,  especially  that  which 
diately  after  the  condimnn  of  the  Peace  of  Aauens.  m 
1801  ;*for  she  then  derided  the  jay  of  the  natML  a»1 
gave  the  aolemn  assurance  that  a  ealamnoas  aeries  ^ 
wars  were  about  to  break  oat,  the  erents  «f  whtrfa 
would  be  more  terrible  than  anr  on  recn««L  At  a  lar^ 
period,  she  as  solemnly  asserted  that  Xafwileow  wmM 
never  land  in  England,  and  that  hia  power  w«i«U  l< 
overthrown.  The  visions  which  Ibmaed  the  gwwid  t4 
these  prophecies  are  oilmen  very  striking  ma  dnmmie 
pictureis  and  the  rude  dt^gerd  of  her  pmpbeiic  chaet* 
as  fre(|iiently  becomes  picturesque,  if  oooe  the  cidtivatf*) 
mind  can  overcome  the  disgust  lint  excited  by  their 
uncnothneas,  and  their  deficiencv  in  eocBiomi  rrmmsaas- 
ical  correctneai^  She  b^pui  the  paUication  of  her  prvw 
phetic  pamphlets  in  1794,  and  about  1804  was  bnw^c 
up  to  London  and  knlged  at  the  West  Kiid  bj  aoane  «f 
her  admirers,  many  of  whom  were  pensons  of  cnn^ider- 
ation  in  societv.  Soon  after  thb  event,  an  oM  maa 
named  Thomas  Dowland  and  a  poor  boy  named  J<^ 
seph  also  had  visions,  and  a  paper-manuiaicturer  name>l 
Carpenter  (in  whiiae  employment  they  were)  finally 
ptiblished  many  of  them.  We  mention  them  b«re,  bow- 
ever,  because  this  Carpenter,  conceiving  himoeir  to  be 
the  ^  right  man"*  of  Joanna's  prophecies^  finally  to^  her 
place  as  the  chief  of  the  sect  who  folkiweri  her,  having 
tirst  led  the  seceasiiNi  when  she  was  believed  bv  the 
more  enlightened  of  her  followers  to  have  fallen  undvf 
a  delusion.  That  delusion  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  destined  to  bring  Airth  Shiloh,  or  the  Meanah. 
and  its  origin  is  explained  by  Carpenter  aa  the  resalt  </ 
her  believing  that  she  was  the  Church,  or  bride,  itseK 
insteail  of  its  shadow  or  representative.  We  noay  here 
mention  that  previous  to  its  arrival  at  this  itlolatmos 
pitch,  which  it  is  still  painful  to  contemplate,  J4«nna 
had  occupied  a  year  in  ^  sealing"  her  folluwens  general- 
ly but  most  unjustly  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  to  make 
money.  The  old  man  Dowland  expired  in  ISiH,  ten 
years  af^er  the  commencement  of  his,  JosephX  *nd  J«i- 
anna's  prophecies,  and  1814  was  fixed  iipcm  by  her  l^*r 
the  birth  of  Shiloh.  She  was  deceived  by  appearmncr^ 
and  expired  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that  year,  hav- 
ing previously  declared  her  conviction  that  **  if  she  wa« 
deceived,  she  had,  at  all  events,  been  the  sport  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  eviL'*  The  whole  case,  like  many  nsbers 
of  the  kind,  may  be  explained  by  the  easily  Kvertained 
laws  of  psychology.  The  appearance  which  Joanna 
mistook  for  pregnancy  was  the  reault  of  a  diseased  cnc- 
diiion,  explained  when  her  body  was  opened,  llie  pre- 
vailing thought  of  her  writings  is  the  redempri<«  ^f 
man  by  the  agency  of  itoman,  the  supposed  cause  id  his 
fall.     See  Southoottians. 

Southcottians,  or  Southcottkrs,  the  fulhiwm 
of  .loanna  Southcott  (q.  v.),  who  in  1792  pn>fef«ed  tt*  l< 
a  pntphetess.  The  bo(»k  in  which  Joanna  puUis^hevI  her 
prophecies  is  dated  London,  April  25, 1804 ;  and  she  be- 
gins by  declaring  that  she  herself  did  not  understand  the 
communications  given  her  by  the  Spirit  till  they  were 
afterwards  explained  to  her.  In  November,  1803,  »hc 
was  told  to  mark  the  weather  during  the  twemy-lnar 
first  days  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  then  the  Spirit 
informed  her  that  the  weather  each  day  was  typical  of 
the  events  of  each  succeeding  month :  New-yen's-day 
to  correspond  with  January,  January  2  with  V^kKUSin. 
etc.  After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she  had  in  1791 
and  declares  she  foretold  the  death  of  bishop  ilulNv. 
and  appeals  to  a  letter  put  into  the  bamis  uf  a  cletgv- 
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num  whom  the  nainea.  One  night  she  heard  «  noise  aa 
if  a  Jiwll  iA  iron  were  rolling  down  the  stain  three  steps, 
and  the  Spirit  afterwards,  she  says,  told  her  this  wa«  a 
aign  of  three  great  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  the 
laind— the  sword,  the  plague,  and  the  famine.  She  af- 
firms that  the  then  late  war  and  the  extraordinary  har- 
vest of  1797  and  1800  happened  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions which  she  had  previously  made  known ;  and 
particularly  appeals  to  the  people  uf  Exeter,  where  it 
■eema  she  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy.  In  No- 
vember, 1808,  she  says  she  was  onlered  to  open  heikBi- 
ble,  which  she  did  at  Eocles.  i,  9 ;  and  then  follows  a 
long  explanation  of  that  chapter.  In  March,  1805,  we 
tiiid  Joanna  published  a  pamphlet  in  London,  endeav- 
oring to  confute  **  Five  Charges'*  against  her  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury^  and  four  of  which,  she 
aaya,  were  absolutely  false.  The  tirst  charge  was  re- 
specting the  sealing  of  her  disciples;  the  second,  on 
the  invasion;  the  third,  on  the  famine;  the  fourth, 
on  her  misnun ;  the  fifth,  on  her  death.     Sealing  is  the 

grand  peculiarity  and  ordinance  of 
these  people.     Joanna  gave  those 
who  professed  belief  in  her  mission 
and  who  subscribed  to  the  things  re- 
vealed in  her  **  Warning"  a  sealed 
written  paper  with  her  signature,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  half  a  crown, 
and  by  which  they  were  led  to  think 
that  they  were  sealed  against  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  that  all  those  who 
were  possessed  of  these  seals  would 
be  signally  honored  by  the  Messiah  when  he  comes 
afi^in.    This  seal  was  affixed  to  most  of  the  voluminous 
writings  which  she  printed,  but  the  papers  given  to  her 
tlidciples  generally  contained  the  words  "  The  sealed  of 
the  Lord — The  Elect  Precious  Irian's  Redemption — To 
uiherit  the  Tree  of  Life— To  be  made  heirs  of  God  and 
jiiint^heirs  of  Jesus  ChrisL"    It  is  said  they  looked 
upon  Joanna  as  the  bride,  the  Lamb^s  wife ;  and  that 
as  man  fell  by  a  woman,  he  will  be  restored  by  a  wom- 
an.    Some  of  her  followers  pretended  also  to  have  vi»- 
iona  and  revelations.    Joanna  went  so  far  at  last,  when 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  as  to  declare  herself  pregnant 
with  another  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  called  Sbiloh. 
Her  followers  noade  costly  preparations  for  the  birth  of 
their  expected  prince,  and  had  a  cradle  constructed  at 
an  expense  of  two  hundred  pounds.     The  disease  by 
which  she  was  deceived  terminated  in  her  death;  but 
her  deluded  disciples,  after  having  been  compelled  to  in- 
ter her,  persisted  in  the  belief  that  she  was  to  bear  the 
Shiloh,  and  gave  out  that  she  would  rise  again  with  the 
child  in  her  arms.     The  members  of  her  society  have 
been  gathered  chiefly  from  among  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  seceding  denominations,  especially  the 
Wesleyans,  with  whom  she  had  once  been  associated, 
and  of  the  Established  Church.    31  r.  Foley,  rector  of 
01<i  Swinford,  near  Stourbridge,  was  said  to  be  a  firm 
believer  in  the  resurrection  of  the  prophetess ;  and  an- 
other clergyman  used  to  go  regularly  to  expound  her 
writings  at  BristoL    The  Southcottera  abound  princi- 
pally in  the  northern  counties.    At  Aahton-under-Lyne 
they  have  a  splendid  temple,  which  cost  them  nine 
thousand  pounds.   Their  worship  is  described  as  awful- 
ly wild  aswl  tumultuous.    The  men  are  known  by  their 
ivearing  long  beards  and  brown  hats.    At  present,  it 
aeems,  both  warning  and  sealing  have  subsided ;  they 
are  waiting  m  awful  suspense  for  the  commencement  of 
the  thousand  years'  reign  on  the  earth.    Yet  it  is  said 
they  do  not  mean  that  Christ  will  come  in  person,  but 
in  spirit,  and  that  the  sealed  who  are  dead  before  that 
time  will  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  of  this 
happy  state.    See  Blunt,  DicL  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

fiionthgate,  Ricmabd,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  AI  walton,  Huntingdonshire,  March  16, 1729,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  Uppingham,  but  chiefly  at  Peter- 
boroui^h,  under  Rev.  T.  MarshalL  He  entered  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  and  took  ids  degree  of  A.B. 
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in  1749.  Retiring  to  his  father's  house  on  account  of 
some  unpleasant  family  occurrence,  he  continued  his 
studies;  wss  ordained  deacon  September,  1752,  and 
priest  September,  1754,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  bbhop  of  Lin- 
coln. In  the  last  year  he  was  presented  with  the  rec- 
tory of  WooUey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  resigned  it 
when  Mr.  Peacock,  the  patron,  took  orders.  On  Jan.  2, 
1763,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  subcurate  of  St. 
James's,  and  served  that  cure  until  1766.  In  December, 
1765,  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  St.  Giles's,  which 
he  retained  throughout  his  life.  He  received,  May,1783, 
the  small  rectory  of  Little  Steeping,  in  Lincolnshire ; 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  In  1790  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  living  of  VVarsop,  Nottinghamshire,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge;  in  1791,  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  afterwards  of  the  lin- 
usBan  Society.  He  died  Jan.  25, 1795.  Mr.  Southgate 
never  committed  any  of  his  writings  to  the  press,  al- 
though he  was  thoroughly  qualified,  and  did  make  prep- 
arations for  a  new  History  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  m 
England,  He  was  a  distinguished  antiquarian,  and  left 
a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  coins,  medals, 
shells,  etc.,  which  were  sold  at  auction.  His  Sermons 
(1798,2  vols.)  were  published  by  Dr.Gaskin.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  DicL  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/BriL  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  s.  V. 

SonthHiea  Islanders.    See  Poltkbsia. 

Southwell,  NathanleL     See  Sotwbll,  Na- 

THANIKU 

Southwell,  Robert,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  in  1560.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Douai,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  in  Octo- 
ber, 1578.  In.  1585  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the 
English  college  there,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  England.  He  resided  principally  with 
Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  secretly  ministering  to  the 
scattered  Hitman  Catholics.  Apprehended  in  1592,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  several  times  sub- 
jected to  torture  to  make  him  disclose  a  plot  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  In  February,  1595,  he  was  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  and  executed 
the  next  day  (Feb.  21)  at  Tyburn.  He  was  much  re- 
vered among  Roman  Catholics  for  his  gentleness  and 
purity  of  life,  and  his  name  has  lately  been  introduced 
for  canonization  in  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  He 
wrote,  St,  Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems  (Lond. 
1593,  4to;  Ust  edition,  with  sketch  of  life,  by  W.  J. 
Walter,  iS\7)  iSuppUcation  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (ibid. 
1593) : — MasottieB,  or  Certain  ExeeUent  Poems,  etc  (ibid. 
1595,  4to).  His  chief  prose  works  are,  Triun^h  over 
Death  (ibid.  1595)  -.^Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics who  TJe  under*  Restraint  (1605, 8vo) : — Marie  Mag- 
dalen's  Funeral  Teares  (ibid.  1609, 1772;  new  ed.  1823): 
— Rules  of  a  Good  Life,  etc.  Collective  editions  of  his 
works  were  published  in  1620, 1630, 1684, 1687,  and  1828; 
and  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  worlu  in  1856. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v.;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Bonthworth,  Alanson,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Winthrop,  Me.,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He 
studied  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  converted  in  1858,  and 
entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1858.  He  labored  at  Otisfield  for  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained at  Sooth  Paris,  Me.,  in  1859,  where  his  ministry 
of  nearly  six  years  was  very  useful.  After  returning 
from  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  his  health,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  labored  with 
great  assiduity  in  ministering  to  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
turned to  South  Paris,  and  was  soon  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died,  March  25, 1864.  Mr. 
Southworth  was  an  earnest,  unselfish  worker  for  Christ, 
and  endowed  with  true  nobility  of  souL  In  1863  be 
pubUabed  a  small  but  valuable  book  on  UniverBalism. 
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Two  of  his  brothers  entered  the  minUtry.    See  Centre- 
gational  Quarter^,  1865,  p.  205. 

Southworth,  Tertius  Dunning,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1801. 
He  entered  Hanover  College  and  pursued  his  studies, 
only  taking  a  partial  course.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  that  institution  in  1831.  He  spent  one 
year  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
at  Andover  Seminary  in  1829.  He  comroenoed  his  la- 
bors in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  two  years.  He 
was  ordained  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7, 18S2,  and  installed 
at  Claremnnt,  N.  H.,  June  18,  1^.  He  remained 
there  until  1838.  While  there  he  received  a  call  from 
Franklin,  Mass.,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
in  January,  1839,  in  a  pulpit  made  famous  by  the  long 
occupancy  of  the  same  by  Dr.  Emmons.  After  remain- 
ing there  eleven  years  the  pastorate  was  dissolved,  and 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  Lyndon, 
Vl,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
March,  1859.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  1868,  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  his  home  in  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  im- 
pressive delivery.  His  thinking  was  clear,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  logical  and  pithy.  As  a  successor  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  it  is  enough  to  say  he  filled  the  pulpit  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  died  at  Bridge- 
water  Aug.  7, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Sovereignty  of  God  is  his  power  and  right  of 
dominion  over  his  creatures,  to  dispose  and  determine 
them  as  seemeth  him  good.  This  attribute  is  evidently 
demonstrated  in  the  systems  of  creation,  providence, 
and  grace;  and  may  be  considered  as  absolute,  univer- 
sal, and  everlasting  (Dan.  i v, 85 ;  Eph. i,  1 1).  See  Co\e,On 
the  Sovereignty  of  God;  Chamock,  On  the  Domimon  of 
Ood  in  his  WorkSf  i,  690;  Edwards,  Sermons,  ser.  4; 
Afeth,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1855.  See  Powkr  of  God; 
Thkodicy. 

Sow.    See  SwncE. 

Bo  wan,  the  first  of  the  four  paths  an  entrance  into 
which  secures,  either  immediately  or  more  remotely,  the 
attainment  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  (q.  v.).  The  path 
Sowan  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  and  after  it 
has  been  entered  there  can  be  only  seven  more  births 
between  that  period  and  the  attainment  of  the  Nirvana, 
which  may  be  in  any  world  but  the  four  hells.  This  is 
the  second  gradation  of  being. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

So'wer,  Sowing  (usually  some  form  of  3^*1T,  zard, 
OTTfiput).  The  operation  of  sowing  with  the  hand  is 
one  of  so  simple  a  character  as  to  need  little  description. 
The  Eg}*ptian  paintings  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower  held 
the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  12, 18,  89).  The  "drawing- 
out"  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  characteristic 
action  of  the  sower,  in  Psa.  cxxvi,  6  (A.  V.  "precious") 
and  Amos  ix,  18 :  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  expression 
refers  to  drawing  out  the  handful  of  seed  from  the  bas- 
ket, or  to  the  dispersion  of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over 
the  ground  (Geseniua,  Thesaur,  p.  827).  In  some  of  the 
Egyptian  paintings  the  sower  is  represented  as  preced- 
ing the  plough :  this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad 
perspective,  but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actu- 
ally prevails  in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  serving  the  purpose  of  the  harrow  for  covering 
the  seed  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  74).  In  wet  soils  the  seed 
was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Isa.  xxxii,  20), 
as  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc,  £gyftt,u,\2.  The 
sowing  season  oommence<l  in  October  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  Febniary,  wheat  being  put  in  before  and 
barley  after  the  beginning  of  January  (Russell,  A  leppOj 
i,  74).  The  Mosaic  law  prohibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
seed  (Lev.  xix,  19;  DeuU  xxii,  9):  Joeephus  {Ant,  iv, 


8,  20)  snppoaes  this  prohibition  to  be  baaed  on  tbe  ny 
pugnancy  of  nature  to  intermixing  bat  there  wseU 
appear  to  be  a  further  object  of  a  monl  «dianccer,  tix. 
to  impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  Imbow  cf  porltr. 
The  r^ulaticMi  offered  a  favorable  opporumity  for  Utkf 
binical  refinement,  the  reeulta  of  whidi  awe  embodied  ia 
the  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  KUaunj  §  1-1.  That 
tbe  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  consider  tbcipaelves  pn>> 
hibited  from  planting  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  sane 
field  appears  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25.  A  distinetioti  ia  msds 
in  liBv.  xi,  87, 88,  between  dry  and  wet  seed,  in  rraped 
to  contact  with  a  corpse;  the  latter,  as  bein^  more  »»> 
oeptible  of  contamination,  would  be  rendefed  mickas 
thereby,  the  former  would  not  The  analogy  bet«r«a 
the  germination  of  seed  and  the  effects  of  a  principle  "r 
a  course  of  action  on  the  human  character  for  g<«od  «r 
for  evil  is  firequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Pror.  xi.  1^; 
Matt,  xiii,  19,  24  {'2  Cor.  ix,  6;  GaL  vi,  7>— Scatth. 
See  Agrxcdltckk. 

Sosomen,  Salamanes  HiounAa,  a  Greek  writer 
of  Church  history,  almost  contemporary  with  Stwntn 
as  an  author,  was  bom  at  Bethelia,  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine. After  being  liberally  educated,  he  atodied  hw 
at  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  then  pleaded  at  the  bsx 
in  Constantinople.  He  afterwards  applied  hia»eif  to 
the  writing  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  drew  ap  a 
compendium  in  two  books,  from  the  ascoisioa  of  Chn»c 
to  A.D.  828;  but  this  is  lost.  Then  he  oontiiraed  bis 
historv  in  a  more  circumstantial  manner  to  A.D.  44*h 
and  this  part  is  extant  in  nine  hooka.  A  ecHDpari»o 
renders  it  prol>able  that  Sozomoi  was  acquainted  «Ttk 
the  work  of  Socrates,  his  own  additions  and  enlanee^ 
ments  being  more  important  with  regard  to  volume 
than  quality,  and  relating  principally  to  bermita  mcd 
monks.  For  those  recluses  he  had  a  high  Teneratkm. 
so  that  he  frequently  extolled  the  monastic  life  m 
hymns.  His  vision  saw  only  what  was  extreme  ard 
imposing,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  appveciate  the 
more  moilerate  phases  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  coafiKts 
between  virtue  and  vice.  In  point  of  atyle  be  is  »(<e- 
rior  to  Socrates,  as  was  already  seen  by  Pborius  («V  rf 
^f>a<T£(  /SeXr/'wv),  but  in  every  other  respect  be  19  infe- 
rior. Attention  has  often  been  caUed  to  material  mi?* 
apprehensions  in  his  statements,  e.  g.  by  Dupin  <.Vt'«- 
velle  hibUotheque,  iv,  80).  An  edition  of  SoaunDen,  botot.! 
with  Eusebius  and  Socrates,  was  published  by  Yaksiat 
in  1659,  and  often  republished.  See  Dupin,  as  at«iv«; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  vol.  vii ;  Holzhausen,  /V  Fv9- 
tibus  quibtis  Socrates,  Soz,,  et  Theod,  uri  suni  (Gf^ttirg. 
1825);  Baur,  Epochen  d,  hirchl.  GetchichiatJ^rrib&tf^ : 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  IHct^  of  Gr,  aad 
Rom,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Spaadisir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  name  of  the 
noms,  a  class  of  goddesses  represented  by  the  skalds  as 
being  beneficent  and  wise,  and  as  employed  in  directifts 
the  way  of  heroes  and  exalted  personages  throtiirh  hk, 
and  in  securing  the  prosperity  of  such  favorites  thm^rk 
the  means  of  prudent  counaeL — VoUmer,  WorierL  d, 
Mythol,  s.  V. 

Space  (Lat.  spatium)  is  a  term  which,  taken  ia  m 
most  general  sense,  comprehends  whatever  is  extendeiL 
and  may  be  measured  by  the  three  diaaensiona,  kn^K 
breadth,  and  depth.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  saase  with 
extension.  Space,  in  this  large  signification,  is  either 
occupied  by  body  or  it  is  noL  If  it  be  not,  bat  is  tvH  . 
of  all  matter  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  sfoef  ia 
the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word.  Thb  is  the  seme  m 
which  it  is  commonly  used  in  English  philosoplucBl  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  same  with  what  is  called  a  r«einm. 

Very  many  theories  have  been  held  lespectinir  sf^aoe. 
a  few  of  which  are  mentioned  below.  Zeno  of  Elea  wt- 
gues  against  the  reality  of  space,  and  aays,  **  If  all  that 
exists  were  in  a  given  space,  this  space  most  be  in  ac- 
other  space,  and  so  on  ad  n^finilum,^  llelissiis  of  Saiaoa 
declares  that "  there  exists  no  empty  space,  since  sock 
a  apace,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  existing  nothing.* 
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The  Atomiats,  on  tlie  other  band,  held  to  an  empty 
space,  arguing  (1)  that  motion  requires  a  vacuum;  (2) 
that  rarefaction  and  condensation  are  impossible  with- 
out empty  intervals  of  space;  and  (8)  that  organic 
growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into 
the  vacant  spaces  of  bodies.   Aristotle  held  that  **  space 
15  limited ;  the  world  possesses  only  a  finite  extension ; 
outside  of  it  is  no  place.    The  place  of  any  thing,"*  he  de- 
tliies,  **  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  surrounding  it, 
that  surface  being  conceived  as  fixed  and  immovable. 
As  nothing  exists  outside  of  the  worid  except  God,  who 
is  pure  thought  and  not  in  space,  the  worid  naturally 
cannot  be  in  space,  i.  e.  its  picice  cannot  be  defined." 
The  Stoics  believed  that  **  beyond  the  world  exists  an 
unlimited  void."    According  to  Epicurus,  "  space  exists 
from  eternity,  and  that  in  the  void  spaces  between  the 
worlds  the  gods  dwell."    Amobius,  the  African,  asserted 
thAt  God  b  "  the  place  and  space  of  all  things."    Space, 
as  containing  all  things,  was  by  Philo  and  others  iden- 
tified with  the  infinite.     So  the  text  (Acts  xvii,  28) 
which  says  that  **in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  is  an  af- 
fection or  property  of  the  Deity.    Eckhart  declares  that 
**  out  of  God  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing ;  time  and 
space,  and  the  plurality  which  depends  on  them,  are 
nothing  in    themselves."     According  to  Campanella 
( ldti8-1639),  God  produced  space  (as  well  as  ideas, 
angels,  etc)  "  by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non- 
being  with  his  pure  being.     Space  is  animate,  for  it 
dreails  a  vacuum  and  craves  replenishment."     Newton 
regards  space  as  infinite,  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity. 
Ix^bnitx  defines  space  as  ^the  order  of  possible  co-exist- 
infc  phenomena."    liocke  has  attempted  to  show  that 
**  we  acquire  the  idea  of  space  by  sensation,  especially 
by  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight."     In  the  philosophy 
of  Rant,  **  space  and  time  are  mere  forms  of  the  sensibili- 
ty, the  form  of  all  external  phenomena ;  and  as  the  sen- 
sibility is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  8ul)ject  to  all  real 
intention,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  all  these  phenom- 
ena is  in  the  mind  a  priori.    There  can,  then,  be  no 
question  about  space  or  extenmon  but  In  a  human  or 
subjective  point  of  view.    The  idea  of  space  has  no  ob- 
jective validity ;  it  is  real  only  relatively  to  phenom- 
ena, to  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us;  it  is  pure- 
ly ideal  in  so  far  as  things  are  taken  in  themselves  and 
considered  independently  of  the  forms  of  sensibility." 
>Ierder  says  that  "space  and  time  are  empirical  concep- 
tions."    Schopenhauer  teaches,  with  Kant,  that "  space, 
time,  etc,  have  a  purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only 
valid  fur  phenomena,  which  are  merely  subjective  rep- 
resentations in  consciousness.    Space  and  time  have  the 
peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in 
a  relation,  with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  de- 
termined and  conditioned  by  another.    In  tpiice  this  re- 
lation b  termed  position,  in  ti/ne  it  is  termed  sequence." 
Herbart  holds  that  extension  in  space  involves  a  con- 
tradiction.    Extension   implies  prolongation   through 
nunien>us  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space,  but  by 
such  prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many, 
while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  many.    Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  that  space  b 
a  pro«tuct  or  phase  of  motion,  its  immediate  external 
manifestation.     In  the   philosophy  of  Thomas  Reid 
(1785),  ''space  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  con- 
cerning its  existence  and  its  relations,  are  known  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight, 
but  not  as  objects  of  these  senses."    James  MUl  thus 
explains  infinite  space :  .*'  We  know  no  infinite  line,  but 
we  know  a  longer  and  a  longer. ...  In  the  process,  then, 
by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line  the  idea  of 
nne  portion  more  b  continually  associated  with  the  pre- 
ceding length,  and  to  what  extent  soever  it  is  carried 
the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
irreftUtible.     This  b  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite 
extension,  and  what  some  people  call  the  necessary 
idea."     According  to  lord  Monboddo,  place  is  space 
occupied  by  body.     It  b  dilTerent  from  body  as  that 


which  contains  is  different  from  that  which  b  con- 
tained. Space,  then,  b  place  potentialfy ;  ami  when  it  is 
filled  with  body,  then  it  is  place  actually.  See  Krauth's 
Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciencetf  s.  v. ; 
Ueberweg,  NiH.  of  Philosophy  (see  Index). 

Spada,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Brisighella,  in  Romagna,  April  21, 1694,  of  an  obscure 
family.  After  studying  the  humanities  with  the  Jes- 
uits in  Rome,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence, in  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  honored  with  several  dignities  by  Paul  V  and 
Gregor}*  XV,  and  afterwards  by  Urban  Till,  who  sent 
him  on  various  commissions  to  France  and  Parma,  and 
gave  him  the  archbbhopric  in  parHbus  of  Damietta,  the 
cardinalate  in  1626,  and  the  legation  to  Bologna  in  1627. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  left  some  Poems 
and  Letters  addressed  to  Mazarin.  Spada  died  in  Rome, 
Nov.  10, 1661. 

Spada,  Fabrizlo,  nephew  of  Bernardino,  bom 
March  18,  1648,  was  made  archbishop  of  Patras,  nuncio 
to  Savoy  and  France,  and  cardinal  in  1675.  He  died 
June  15,  1717. 

Spada,  GiambattiBta,  brother  of  Bernardino, 
bom  at  Lucca,  Aug.  27, 1597,  likewise  became  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  was  made  governor  of  Rome  in  1635,  presi- 
dent of  the  Romagna  in  1644,  cardinal  in  1652,  and 
bbhop  of  Rimini  and  Palestrina.  He  died  in  Rome, 
Jan.  28,  1675. 

Spada,  Orazio  FiUppo,  brother  of  Fabrizio,  be- 
came bbhop  of  Osimo  and  papal  nuncio  to  Poland,  and 
was  made  cardinal  in  1706.     He  died  June  24, 1724. 

Spafford,  William  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Ohio 
Cc»nference  on  trial  in  1841.  He  labored  effectivelv  un- 
til  1865,  when  he  took  a  superaumerar}*  relation.  In 
1868  he  became  superannuated,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death,  in  Effingham  County,  IlL,  in  1876.  Mr. 
Spaffitrd  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  but  of  peculiar 
sensitiveness.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876, 
p.111. 

Spahr,  William  E.,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Greene  County,  O.,  Aug. 
1,  1848,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1861,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1868  entere<l  the  Cincinnati  Conference.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1865,  but  consumption  had 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  died  Nov.  80.  He  was  hum- 
ble, modest,  teachable,  and  kind.  See  Minutes  of  An^ 
nual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  150. 

Spain  (Ziravf a,  Rom.  xv,  24, 28 ;  'lo-Tovia,  1  Mace 
viii,  8 ;  Yulg.  Hispania),  This  name  was  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  peninsida  which  now  comprises  Spain 
and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Nofit,  i,  51  sq.).  The  early  his- 
tory of  Spain  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The 
natives  were  called  Iberians,  the  country  Iberia,  and 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  the  Ibems  (the  Ebro);  and 
William  von  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  Iberian 
language  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  exists  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
modem  Basque.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the  flour- 
ishing times  of  their  republic,  establbhed  many  settle- 
ments upon  the  Spanish  coast,  such  as  Carthago  (now 
Cartagena),  and  Malacca,  the  royal  city  (now  Malaga). 
Gades  (now  Cadiz)  was  a  Phoenician  settlement,  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Carthage  itself,  was  never  subject  to 
Carthaginun  mle,  and  during  the  Punic  war  embraced 
the  side  of  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of 
Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Hannibal,  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  became  a  Carthaginian  colony.  It  gradually 
pasae<I  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  apos- 
tolic period  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog,  s.  v.  ^  His- 
pania." 

The  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
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whose  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  enlarged  the  circle 
of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent. 
See  Tarshish.  The  local  designation,  Tarshish,  repre- 
senting the  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  probably  prevailed 
until  the  fame  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that  country 
reached  the  £a8t,  when  it  was  superseded  by  its  clas- 
sical name,  which  is  traced  back  by  Bochart  to  the 
Shemitic  /^a/^Aon, "  rabbit,"  and  by  Humboldt  to  the 
Basque  Kzpafia,  descriptive  of  its  position  on  the  edge 
of  the  continent  of  £urope.  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  above  passages  which  con- 
tain all  the  Biblical  notices  of  Spain :  in  the  former  the 
oonquesta  of  the  Komans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
expelled  as  early  as  B.C.  206,  the  native  tribes  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not  until  then  could 
it  be  said  with  truth  that  ^  they  had  conquered  all  the 
place"  (1  Mace  viii,  4).  It  seems  clear  from  Kom.  xv, 
24,  28,  that  Paul  formed  the  design  of  proceeding  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Spain.  That  be  ever  executed 
this  intention  is  necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  hut  one  imprisonment  at 
Rome — namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold  that  he  was  re- 
leased from  this  imprisonment  can  only  conjecture  that 
in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  second  he  fulfilled 
his  intention.  There  is,  in  fact,  during  the  three  first 
centuries  no  evidence  on  the  subject  beyond  a  vague 
intimation  by  Clement,  which  is  open  to  different  ex- 
planations ;  and  later  traditions  are  of  small  value.  See 
Paul.  The  mere  intention,  however,  implies  two  inter- 
esting facts,  viz.  the  esublishment  of  a  Christian  com- 
inunitv  in  that  oountrv,  and  this  bv  means  of  Helle- 
nitttic  Jews  resident  there.  We  have  no  direct  testi- 
monv  to  either  of  these  facts;  but  as  the  Jews  had 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome  in  Europe  (Acts  ii,  10), 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  they 
were  also  found  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  easteni 
coast  of  Spain.  The  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  that  country  is  attested  by  Irenieus  (i,  8)  and  Ter- 
tuUian  {Ado,  JwL  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  re- 
cord a  persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler,  Church 
UiaK  i,  82,  note  5). 

SPAIN.  In  ancient  times  what  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  was  called  Iberia.  Its  Latin  name  was 
liigpanUiy  which,  changed  into  Spanish,  became  Espafla, 
With  Portugal,  it  forms  what  is  calleil  the  Pyrcniean 
Peninsula,  the  whole  constituting  the  most  southerly 
and  also  the  most  westerly  part  of  Europe.  The  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  not  far  from  480 
miles,  and  iu  length  600  miles,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
220,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  Spain,  which  occu- 
pies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pyrentean  Peninsula, 
is  a  little  more  than  184,000  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
80uth  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  its  south- 
westerly section  by  Portugal,  and  its  north-westerly 
section  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I.  Physical  Aspect. —  Spain  has  an  extended  coast- 
line, it  being  not  far  from  1400  miles  in  length,  of 
which  770  miles  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  and  600 
miles  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  afid  the  Atlantic  A  part 
of  this  coast-line  is  mountainous,  and  a  part  of  it,  espe- 
cially to  the  south-west,  is  low  and  swampy,  until  it 
reaches  the  extreme  south,  when  it  rises  suddenly  to 
the  well-known  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  its 
mountain  system.  Geographers  lay  down  five  dis- 
tinct mountain  belts,  which  are  subdivided  into  minor 
ranges.  These  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  Spain 
from  France,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  mountains 
of  Toledo,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.' 
Among  the  highest  of  these  mountains  are  the  Cerro 


de  Mulahacen,  11,665  feet;  Moant  Netboa,  11,427  fret; 
Vignemale,  10,980  feet;   Peak  of  Oo,  9780;  and  ibc 
Puerto  del  Hco,  8000.     llie  river  system  of  Spain  en- 
braces  many  deep  and  rapidly  flowing  streams.   AsMcg 
the  largest  of  these  are  the  Ebro,  which  flows  east  vA 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Dcamn.  lU 
Tagos,  the  Guadiana,  and  the  Guadalquivir;  ibc  fint 
two  flowing  neariy  west  and  the  last  two  aoiitb-wm. 
and  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.     8omc  of  the  smsfls 
rivers  are  the  Minho,  the  Guadalariar,  and  the  Xnctr. 
So  long  a  coast-line  as  that  of  Spain  funiisliesi,a8  od|;kt  be 
supposed,  many  commodious  bays  and  harbonL   Abcc^ 
those  on  the  east  are  Barcelona,  Tarragoiia.  Takixta, 
Alicante,  and  Cartagena ;  on  the  north  are  Saarandtr 
and  Bilbaa     The  physical  features  of  Spain  to  vfaich 
allusion  has  been   made  give  to  this  country  narkfii 
variety  in  climate  and  soil  and  vei^able  pnxhicTif«t. 
The  northern  section  of  the  kingdom  ia  iiioimiaiiii«i 
and  hilly,  and  the  character  of  the  climate  is  wuch  m 
to  invite  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.     Acvofdis^ 
this  section  of  Spain  has  been  given  up  largely  lo  Ag- 
riculture.    The  middle  section  is  not  eio  well  siiusied 
The  absence  of  rains  is  followed  by  aterility  and  DOfx^ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil.    There  are  great  extn  mcs  of 
temperature,  the  summers  being  verr  hot  and  the  mi»> 
ters  very  cold,  while  the  springs  and  autumns  are  pks»> 
ant.     Passing  to  the  southern  section,  we  find  oorielv^^ 
in  a  country  having  the  characteristics  of  a  tjtfi^-ai 
region.     The  winds  from  Africa  blow  u|>on  it.  and  lU 
effect  of  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  fiuB  the  Wtr 
mountain-walls  is  very  marked.     And  yet,  as  a  vhtiir. 
Southern  Spain  is  exceedingly  fertile.     Frosts  are  lut 
knowm  in  Andalusia.     Snow  seldom  ftlls,  and  when  :[ 
does  melts  at  once.     Such  is  the  character  of  the  cb- 
mate  and  soil  of  the  country  that  Spain  ranks  aaH4f 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  countries  of  £niope.    £r- 
ery  kind  of  cereal  can  be  grown  in  some  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  fruits  of  the  roost  nortbetn  pan  of 
the  temperate  zone  and  of  the  moat  eouthem  pan  ^ 
the  tropical  regions  are  raised  there.     The  coltiTariea 
of  the  vine  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  pericv- 
tion,  and  the  Spanish  vines  are  reckuoed  am«cg  th« 
finest  in  the  world.     Perhaps  tba  moat  noted  of  tbe« 
are  the  Xeres,  or  sherry,  and  tlie  Malaf^ 

II.  Political  ZH'rmMu.— We  give  these  as  they  vm 
a  year  or  two  ago,  no  essential  changes  having  Qccamd 
since,  with  the  population  as  shown  by  the  oeneas  of  In7K 
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IVf«lab> 

Sew  CastiU. 
Madrid 

2.W7 

4,80» 

fi.T86 

4*T.4« 

Toledo 
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Gnadalalara 

9(vO 

Caenca 

s»^.;a 
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La  Maiicba , 


OtdCaUiU. 


Bnrgos 

Logmfio. . . 
Santander. 
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Segovia... 

Avila 

Palencis. . . 
Valladolfd. 

Total. 
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Leon 

Zamora.  — 
Salamanca.. 

Total.. 
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Ovledo, 


AttwiM. 


Goronna. 

Lugo 
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■  'Poutevedra.. 
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Cicerw. . . . 
Total. 


Batrtmadura, 


I  Seville^ 
I  Ctidix.. 


Andaltuia. 


Haelva.... 
Curdova. . . 

«JaeD 

Onuiada. . . 
Almeria... 
Malaga. . . . 

Total. 


Morcia . . . . 
Albac«te... 

Total. 


MurcUu 


Valencia... 
Alicnnte. . . 
CastelloD. . 

Total. 


Valeneia, 


Barcelona. 
Tiimiffoua.. 

I^rlda 

Gerona. . . . . 

ToUl.. 


OcUatonia, 


Saragonaa . 
Hneitca.... 
Terael 

Ti>tal. 


Arojfon, 


Navarre. 


Baaque  Provinces, 

Biscay 

Onipoxcoa 

Alava 

ToUl 


Baltariii  Itslanda, , 
'   Canary  ItiandM.. 


Total  of  Spain  in  Europe  and  I 
Canariea ) 


Aras  In 

8q.  Mil«. 


8,C8S 
_8,tH4 

16,708 


6.896 
8,809 
4,188 
6,190 
6,184 
4,987 
8,808 
_8,88£ 

88~66S 


4,478 
6,978 


10,460 


4,808 

8,096 
8,447 


8,807 


8,966 
8,461 
4,776 
8,878 


18,488 


6,607 

6,878 
6,494 

17,979 


4,046 


Popalktion. 


481,988 
808,466 


784,377 


616,011 
486,499 
196,469 
888,668 
898,100 
486,846 
861,663 
606.010 


8,864,040 


489,067 
880,978 


C60.040 


666,141 
440,470 
896,888 


1,401,883 


768,666 
860,896 
880,385 
886,110 


1,768,446 


401,894 
874,688 
868,801 


1,628,718 


818,687 


849 

788 
1,806 


8,788 


1,860 
8,806 


196,866 


187,986 
180,743 
108,880 


471,989 


889,886 
888,860 


17,886,878 


We  add  to  the  above  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  as  follows : 


OAaniu  in  America, 
Cuba 

46,888 
8,696 

49,479 

1,400,000 
686,000 

8,086,000 

Porto  Bico 

Total 

Aaia  and  Ooeaniea. 

Phnippinea  (exdnstve  of  inde-> 

pendent  parts) > 

Carolines  and  Palaos. ..•• 

66,906 

916 

417 

6,000,000 

88.000 
6,610 

Ladrunes,  or  Marianas 

Total 

67,841 

6,038,610 

A/rim, 
The  Onmea  Irtsndfl 

489 

86,000 

Total  Soauish  colonies 

117,809 

8,098,610 

IIL  Mistorf, — ^We  divide  the  history  of  Spain  into 
three  periods:  first, from  the  earliest  traditiona respect- 
ing its  settlement  down  to  A.D.  427,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths;  second,  from  A.D.  427  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  bringing  iis  to  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  third,  from  this  latter  period 
to  the  present  time. 

1.  There  are  some  traditions  which  refer  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Spain  to  the  grandson  of  Noah,  Tubal,  who 
was  said  to  have  conducted  colonies  thither  from  the 
"EttaU  Little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  these 
traditions.  The  Iberians  are  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  whom  we  have  any  trustworthy  account  At  what 
tinae  the  Celts  migrated  to  this  section  of  Europe,  and 
precisely  from  what  region  they  came,  is  matter,  of  un- 
settled dispute.  The  Pbcsnidans,  whose  colonies  were 
found  in  so  many  places,  established  themselves  at  an 


early  period  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  fpimdtng  such  places 
as  Tartesus  (the  Tarshish  of  the  Rible)  and  Gades,  now 
Cadiz.  Next  came  the  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
in  gradually  subduing  no  small  part  of  Andalusia,  and 
brought  it  under  subjection  to  Carthage,  B.C  288.  Then 
followed  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Roman  arms,  two 
centuries  being  occupied  in  almost  continual  fighting. 
The  Punic  wars  are  among  the  most  celebmted  in  his- 
tory—  wars  which  always  more  or  less  affected  the 
fortunes  of  Spain,  because  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  that  country  held  with  Carthage,  the  rival  and 
foe  of  Rome.  Upon  its  subjugation  the  name  by  which 
the  country  had  been  known,  Iberia,  was  changed  to 
HUpania ;  and  the  whole  region,  brought  under  the 
Roman  power,  was  divided  by  the  river  Ebro  into  two 
sections,  the  one  called  CUerior  and  the  other  Ulterior* 
These  two  sections  Augustus  formed  into  three,  giving 
them  the  names  of  Betica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraco,  the 
second  of  these  divisions  corresponding  in  large  part  with 
what  is  now  Portugal.  The  Roman  emperor,  with  a 
wise  policy,  removed  the  cohorts  of  the  army,  composed 
mostly  of  natives  of  the  country,  to  other  and  more  dis* 
tant  sections  of  the  empire,  substituting  for  them  the  im« 
perial  legions,  and  in  this  way  Romanizing  the  country 
which  he  had  brought  under  his  subjection.  The  end 
aimed  at  was  at  length  in  great  measure  secured,  and 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  became  very  largely  Roman  in  spirit 
and  manners,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  empire. 
Gibbon,  quoting  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  after  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  that  almost  **  every  part  of  the  soil 
was  found  pregnant  with  copper,  silver,  and  gold,**  says 
that  **  mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Cartagena 
which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand  drachms 
of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Twenty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold  was  an- 
nually received  from  the  provinces  of  Asturia,  Galicia, 
and  Lusitania."  On  the  whole,  general  prosperity  at- 
tended the  administration  of  aflkirs  under  the  emperors 
down  to  the  death  of  Constantine,  A.D.  837.  Some* 
what  more  than  a  half  century  passed  away  when  the 
vast  hordes  of  Northern  barbarians,  who  brought  such 
desolation  to  the  Roman  empire,  had  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  their  attacks  upon  their  more  civ- 
ilized neighbors  of  the  South.  Spain  fell  before  their 
victorious  onsets.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes  so  wasted  the  country  that  many  parts 
of  it  became  almost  literally  a  desert.  After  the  con- 
querors had  somewhat  restored  the  desolated  region, 
there  came  another  fierce  tribe,  the  Goths,  who  under 
Wallia  wrested  it  from  their  hands.  The  tribes  which 
fur  so  manv  vears  had  held  swav  over  the  land  were  in 
part  subjugated  and  in  part  destroyed  or  exiled  from  the 
country,  and  the  Goths  remained  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain  (427). 

2.  We  date  the  commencement  of  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  Spain  at  A.D.  427,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  the  country.  But  that 
possession  was  never  an  undisturbed  one.  The  subju- 
gated Suevi  called  to  their  aid  the  Romans,  and  su(y 
oeeded  in  recovering  a  part  of  the  territory  they  had 
lost.  ^The  peninsula,  having  become  one  great  battle- 
field to  three  contending  hosts — the  Goths,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Suevi — ^was  plunged  into  the  most  abject  misery, 
and,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Sea  of  Africa,  was  over^ 
spread  with  innumerably  swarms,  which,  like  so  many 
locusts,  utterly  destroyed  the  spots  on  which  they  set- 
tled." The  names  of  the  Gothic  kings  which  stand  out 
in  special  prominence  during  the  next  century  or  two  are 
Enric,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  466,  and  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and 
its  first  legislator;  Amalaric,  the  grandson  of  Euric, 
A.D.  622,  the  first  king  who  set  up  anything  like  a 
court  in  Spain ;  Recared  T,  A.D.  687,  who  induced  the 
Goths,  who  had  been  Arians,  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith ; 
Wamba,  A.D.  673,  who,  anticipating  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  built  a  fleet  to  guard  the  coasts 
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against  their  attacks;  aud  Roderic,  who  came  into  pos- 
Beesion  oC  the  throne  in  A.D.  680.  A  party  was  formed 
against  him  which  called  to  its  assistance  the  Arabs 
dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania, 
aud  hence  called  Moors — a  name  so  memorable  in  sub- 
sequent SiMmish  history.  A  battle,  waged  for  three 
days  and  accompanied  with  fearful  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Jeres  de  la  Froutera 
in  July,  711,  and  the  Goths  were  defeated.  Other  vic- 
tories of  the  Moors  in  a  few  years  bnmght  the  whole 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  some  mountain  fast- 
nesses, under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  The  story 
of  Moorish  ascendency  in  Spain  is  too  long  to  rehearse 
in  this  place.  There  were  periods  of  great  prosperity 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moors.  So  celebrated  became 
some  of  their  institutions  of  learning  that  they  were  re- 
sorted to  by  Christian  scholars  from  all  parts  of  civilized 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Christians  of  Spain,  who,  un- 
der the  general  subjugation  of  the  country,  had  fled 
to  its  hills  and  mountains,  grew  more  courageous,  and 
were  able  not  only  tu  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  even  to 
attack  the  common  foe.  Three  confederated  provinces — 
Navarre,  Castile,  and  Leon — took  up  arms  against  the 
foe,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
Moors  in  1001.  A  check  was  given  to  their  hitherto 
successful  career  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered; 
and  henceforth  there  was  very  distinctly  a  Christian 
Spain  in  the  more  northerly  sections  of  the  country, 
and  a  Mohammedan  Spain  in  the  more  southerly  sec- 
tions, which  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Neither  side  was  seUlom  in  perfect  accord  within  its 
own  domains.  Petty  rivalries  existed  among  both  the 
Christian  and  the  M^rish  princes,  which  prevented 
long-continued  success  on  the  side  of  either  party.  At 
last,  the  Christian  princes  succeeded  in  laying  aside  for 
a  time  their  petty  animosities,  and  formed  a  league 
combining  all  their  forces.  A  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  in  A.D.  1212  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  in  the  Sier- 
ra Morena,  in  which  the  Moors  were  defeated.  During 
the  next  half-centuty  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  went 
on.  Their  territorial  limiu  continually  grew  more  re- 
stricted, until  there  was  left  to  them  little  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  At  length,  in  the  year  1482,  in 
the  reign  of  Feniinand  and  Isabella,  the  last  sovereign 
of  Granada,  Boabdil,  was  defeated,  and  the  empire  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  came  to  an  end. 

8.  Our  survey  of  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, down  to  the  present  time  must  necessarily  be 
rapid.  The  condition  of  the  conquered  race  was  made 
exceedingly  wretched,  worse  even,  as  it  would  seem, 
than  was  that  of  the  Christians  while  under  the  Sara- 
cenic authority.  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Rob- 
ertson, the  historian,  that "  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
are  the  only  enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of 
toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  the 
doctrine  of  their  prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not 
embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets  and  to  practice 
their  own  rites."  As  a  consequence  of  the  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Moors  abandoned  the  country  in  which  for  so  numy 
hundreds  of  years  they  had  lived,  and  to  the  possession 
of  which  their  natural  right  was  just  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  that  of  Philip  III  more  than 
three  millions  of  these  people  left  their  native  land, 
carrying  with  them  not  only  a  great  part  of  their  ac- 
quired wealth,  but  that  industry  and  love  of  labor  which 
are  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity.  Another 
fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  who  directed  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  held  in  their  hands  so  large  a  part  of  its  movable 
property  in  the  form  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
costly  jewels. 

The  great  events  which  occurred  imder  the  rdga  of 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  too  familiar  to  need  a  if«aat 
recital,  and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  tinoes  of  Charles  T 
(the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known},  being  Charin  I 
of  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Iwaliella.     Daring  his  fcs^ 
reign  of  forty  years  Spain  reached  the  higbest  pidm 
of  her  prosperity.     What  she  aoooaiplish«d  on  buib 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  how  the  Spanish  arms  wef«  ererr- 
where  victorious  in  Europe,  how  the  proud  Franos  I 
of  France  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  vtrt 
humbled,  and  the  onsets  of  the  barbarotu  Turks  were 
repelled,  and  how  Charles  V  saw  himself  standing  finst 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — all  these  tfaio^  are 
well  known  to  readers  of  history.     Philip  IT  anooecded 
his  father,  Charles  Y.     The  great  aim  of  his  admini^ 
tration  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  cooipicie 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     The  proc- 
ess of  decay  in  Spain  commenced  under  bis  reign.   The 
immense  riches  which  flowed  into  the  country  from  ii» 
Spanbh  possessions  in  America  proved  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.     The  people  became  Inxurioua,  inik>- 
lent,  and  effeminate,  so  that  when  Philip  11,  who,  «itk 
all  the  glaring  faults  of  his  character,  was  an  cnevgeiie 
monarch,  died,  and  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hands  t'4 
his  successor,  Philip  III,  a  weak  and  unentcrpftficz 
prince,  Spain  rapidly  fell  from  its  high  estate.    Tbe 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  hundreds  of  thtnisaads  *4 
Moriscoa,  descendants  of  the  Moors,  brought  aboat  the 
same  state  of  things  in  Spain  which  tbe  descxucticn  and 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  had  produced  in  France. 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  industrial  arts  alBi«st 
ceased  to  be  practiced.     Large  sections  of  the  ouootiy 
were  so  completely  depopulated  that  they  have  hten 
but  little  better  than  barren  wastes  ever  since.     Under 
succeeding  monarchs  the  decline  in  tbe  fortunes  of  on- 
happy  Spain  continued.    The  falling-off  in  the  paf«ls- 
tion  was  so  great  that  in  thiitA'-two  years,  from  1€&» 
to  1700,  it  had  gone  down  from  eleven  milllans  to  etiibt 
millions.     With  the  accesuon  to  the  throne  of  Vhmf 
of  Anjou,  a  Bourbon  prince,  who  was  king  of  SpsiL 
under  the  title  of  Philip  Y,  a  better  day  seemed  to  diws 
on  Spain,  not  because  her  own  sons  took  the  lead  m 
civil  affairs,  but  because  they  were  guided  by  tbe  mt-n 
skilful  hands  of  French  statesmen.     But  the  claim  of 
Philip  to  the  throne  was  resisted  by  Germany,  Engloki. 
and  Holland;  and  the  **  War  of  the  Spanish  Suooe»oiu* 
continued  on  for  thirteen  years,  was  the  mult  of  ibe 
controversy.    Although  Philip  retained  his  throne,  yet 
he  came  out  of  the  contest  stripped  of  no  snail  ;«rt 
of  the  territories  which  had  once  belonged  to  Spstu 
Coming  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  IH  (17S9-^i. 
we  find  an  improved  state  of  things,  at  lemat  so  far  m 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were   ooooennL 
Externally,  however,tfonatant  humiliation  attended  tbe 
military  movements  of  Spain.    Both  on  the  land  arid 
the  sea  defeat  was  the  role,  victory  the  exceptioo.    la 
1797  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  almost  com|Aete  annihilation  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  aud  Spain  by  Lord  Xet> 
son  at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21, 1805.    A  few  years  lata  ve 
find  Napoleon  setting  aside  the  claims  of  all  aapiraao 
to  royal  authority  in  Spain,  and  placing  his  bcoiber 
Joseph  on  the  throne.     Insnirection  everywhere  kt- 
loweid  what  was  considered  a  high-handed  outraKt. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  formed  with  EngUad,  vbk^ 
recognised  Ferdinand  VII  as  lawful  monarch  of  Spsio. 
Fortune,  for  a  time,  even'where  favored  the  French 
arms.    The  two  victories  of  Wellington,  howerer — thai 
at  Victoria,  June  21,  1818,  and  at  Toulooae,  April  1% 
18  Upturned  the  scale,  and  Spain  was  onoe  mcie  free. 
But  for  yean  everything  was  in  a  most  unsettled  cm- 
dition.     Liberal  opinions  gradually  gained  a  luothul^ 
among  the  people.   Attempts  were  made  to  bri^g  abaiit 
radical  reforms.     At  times  success  seemed  to  cnt«£ 
these  efforts,  but  soon  tbe  order  of  things  would  be  ir- 
versed.     Absolutism  and  despotism  woukl  crush  cat  ail 
progress,  and  the  liberal  party  be  thrown  again  ioia 
the  shade.    Such  has  beeu  the  state  of  things  the  laa 
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faalf-oedtury.  The  story  of  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella 
11  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  too  long  to  relate  in  a 
brief  article  like  this.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  from 
the  time  when  she  was  declared  to  be  of  age,  Nov.  8, 
ltM3,  down  to  her  flight  to  France,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
rx>yal  army  at  Alcala,  Sepu  28,  1868,  her  life  and  fort- 
unes were  of  a  singularly  checkered  character.  The 
departure  of  Isabella  led  to  the  formation  of  a  provincial 
f^uveniment,  which  in  a  year  or  two  was  followed  by 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  king  Amadous,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  who  accepted  the 
crown  Dec  4, 1870.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  position 
in  which  the  new  king  found  himself,  and  he  resigned 
it  Feb.  11, 1878.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic (the  most  distinguished  leader  in  which  movement 
was  Don  Emilio  Castelar),  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Don 
Carlos  to  obtain  the  throne,  and  the  failure  of  both  re- 
publicans and  royalists  to  accomplii»h  their  purposes 
bring  us  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  Alfonso,  the 
sou  of  Isabella  II,  was  proclaimed  king  Jan.  9, 1875, 
and  is  now  apparently  in  permanent  possession  of  the 
crown,  fiut  in  a  kingilom  whose  history  for  so  many 
centuries  has  been  a  history  of  change  and  revolution 
there  can  be  but  little  stability ;  and  he  must  be  a  wise 
mao  who  can  with  certainty  predict  what  will  be  the 
coil  mixtion  of  things  in  Spain  a  year  henoe. 

IV.  R^igiotL — When  the  Christian  religion  was  in- 
rmduced  into  Spain  is  not  a  settled  question  with  ec- 
clesiastical historians.  Paul,  writing  from  Corinth  to 
the  disciples  in  Rome,  alludes  to  a  Journey  which  he 
proposes  to  take  into  Spain,  but  whether  he  went  or 
not  is  not  known.  One  of  the  fathers,  Theodoret,  says 
that  after  Paul  was  released  from  his  captivity — ^when 
he  had  been  tried  at  the  bar  of  Nero  and  acquitted— he 
went  to  Spain,  and  there  spent  two  years.  In  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  ICpistles  of  St,  Paul,  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  given  (ii,  437^489),  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  apostle  went  to  Spain 
and  there  preached  the  Gospel.  Tradition  also  asserts 
that  James  the  elder  went  to  Spain  as  a  herald  of  the 
GospeL  If  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  the  persecu- 
tions by  the  Roman  emperors,  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  that  all  along  during  those  ages  of  trial 
through  which  Christianity  passed  martyrs  to  the  faith 
were  found  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  conversion  of  Constkntine  the 
(ireat  was  followed  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Kriman  arms  by  the  widest  toleration  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  embraced.  And  when,  subsequently,  the 
Ciroths  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  we  find  that  as,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  became 
settled,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monarch  extended  to  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  and  that  he  presided,  if  he  wished, 
at  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  convoked  national  councils, 
and  reguhited  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  due 
time  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  came  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  were  generally  carried  out.  There 
were  metropolitan  sees,  the  heads  of  which  held- juris- 
diction over  their  subordinates;  while  these  subordi- 
nates, in  turn,  exercised  authority  over  the  lower  grades 
of  the  ministry.  It  is  said  that  the  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  were  in  general  well  endowed,  lay  pat- 
ronage excited,  and  monasteries  introduced. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  introduced  a 
new  state  of  things  into  the  country.  The  Moors  were 
Mohammedans;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they 
were  inclined  to  be  tolerant  so  long  as  the  Christians 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderlv  manner  and  did  not 
iiipixifle  or  revile  the  religious  faith  of  their  conquerors. 
There  were  not  wanting  cases  of  persons  who,  because 
they  could  not  do  otherwise,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
conscientious  convictions,  than  attempt  to  make  con- 
ver.s  from  Mohammedanism,  or  in  some  way  show 
their  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Moors,  suffered 
martyrdom.    A  candid  review,  however,  of  the  whole 


history  of  Spain  during  the  eight  hundred  years  nearly 
that  the  Saracens  held  sway  over  that  country  must 
convince  us  that  the  sufferings  which  the  Christians  en- 
dured dining  this  very  long  period  bore  no  comparison 
to  those  which  the  Moors  endured  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  Philip  II  was  on  the  throne. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Bloors  fn>m  Spain,  the 
whole  country  may  be  said  to  have  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  have  become 
as  intensely  Roman  Catholic  as  any  country  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Previous  to  the  year  1868 
no  other  religion  was  recognised  by  law,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  was  an  indictable  offence.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  at  large  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Romish  Church  for  ages  carried  on  against  heretics  and 
infidels,  of  the  establishment  and  atrocities  of  the  In- 
quisition— first  introduced  by  St.  Dominic  to  **  inquire" 
after  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  who  became 
Christians — or  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain.  It 
is  more  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  dawn  of  what,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  to  be  a  brighter  day  in  respect  to 
religious  toleration.  Although  Protestanism  has  gained 
but  the  smallest  foothold,  comparatively,  in  the  king- 
dom, and  its  followers  are  still  subject  to  many  disabil- 
ities, it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  is,  in  form  at 
least,  recognised,  and  the  hope  may  reasonably  be  cher- 
ished that  persecution  on  account  of  one's  religious  faith 
will  not  again  be  sanctioned  by  law. 

V.  The  auihoriiiet  to  which  the  general  reader  is 
referred  on  matters  relating  to  the  history,  etc.,  of  Spain 
are  very  numerous.  Among  English  and  American 
writers  are  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hallam,  Presoott,  Irving, 
and  Ticknor,  whose  Spamah  Literature  (N.  Y.  1854) 
holds  a  place  acknowledged  even  by  Spanish  writers 
to  be  second  to  the  production  of  no  other  author. 
Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  Christianity  in  Spain  may  be  found  in  all  ecclesiai*- 
tical  historians.  Likewise  all  writers  of  French  and 
Englbh  histories  treat  largely  of  matters  oonnecteil 
with  Spanish  history,  because  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  these  three  countries  have  sustained  to  each 
other.  The  article  in  the  Efuyclttpatlia  Britattmca 
gives  a  good  acc«>unt  of  the  history  of  Spain.  See  also 
the  following:  Hurtsdo  de  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Gra- 
nada, que  hizo  el  Ret  D,  Felipe  II  contra  lot  3foritctt8 
de  aquel  Reino  eue  Rebeldoe  (Valencia,  1776,  sm.  4to, 
new  ed.);  Hiiriory  of  Spain,  from  the  JCstablishinent  of 
the  Colonic  of  Gades  by  the  Phaniciane  to  the  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  sumamed  the  Saffe,  by  the  A  uthor  of  the  Hit- 
tory  of  France  (Lond.  1793),  vol  i-iii,  map;  Beawes, 
CitU,  Commercial,  Political,  and  Literary  History  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid.  1793,  2  vols,  fol.);  Murphy, 
The  Histvry  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  con- 
taining a  General  Hittory  of  the  A  robe,  their  Itutitu- 
tioru,  Omqueets,  Literature,  Arte,  Sciences,  and  Man- 
wr$,  to  the  Expulnon  of  the  Moors,  designed  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  A  rabian  Antiquities  of  Spain;  Power,  The 
History  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Spain  ami 
Portugal,from  the  First  Invasion  of  the  Moors  to  their 
Ultimate  Expulsion  from  the  Peninsula  (Lond.  1815, 
8vo);  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid. 
1832-88,  5  vols.  12mo),  Viardot,  Essai  sur  VHistmre 
des  Arabes  et  des  Mores  d^Espagne  (Paris,  1888-84.  3 
vols.  8vo);  Mahon  [Lord],  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1886) ;  Ahmed  Ben 
Juflof  Teifacite,  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dy- 
nasty m  Spain,  transl.  by  Pascal  de  Gayangos  (ibiit. 
1840, 4  vols.  4to);  Londonderry  [Marquis  of],  Story  of 
the  Peninsular  War  (new  ed.  revised,  with  considerable 
additions,  N.  Y.  1848, 12mo);  Southey,  The  Chronicle  of 
the  dd,  from  the  Spanish  (Lond.  1846,  8vo) ;  Ferrenus 
Histoire  Giuerale  dEspagne,  transl.  from  the  Spanirth 
bv  M.  d*Hermilly  (Amsterdam,  1851, 10  vols.  4to).  (J. 
d  S.) 

Spain,  Hartwell,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Cburcb,  8onth|  was  born  in  Wake  Countyi  | 
N.  C.,  Feb.  10, 1795.  He  was  converted  in  August,  1810, 
licensed  to  preacb  in  November,  1816,  and  admitted 
into  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  December.  In 
1821  be  was  made  a  superannuate,  locating  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1828  he  was  readmitted;  in  18S7  was 
again  superannuated ;  in  1838  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  Columbia  District;  in  1844  was  superannuated, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  during  his  life.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1882,  and  re- 
serve in  1838, 1840,  and  1849.  He  died,  March  9, 1868, 
in  Clarendon,  8.  C  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confermoe* 
of  the  M.  E,  Ch,y  South,  1868,  p.  212. 

Spalatin,  Gborg,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  chap- 
lain of  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  a 
leading  Reformer  and  judicious  superintendent  of  the 
churches,  was  bom  A.D.  1484  at  Spalt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Eichstiidt,  whence  was  derived  the  name  Spalatin, 
his  real  name  being  Burkhardt,  He  attained  his  bac- 
calaureate at  Erfurt  in  1600,  and  from  1601  was  a  fel- 
low-student with  Luther.  In  1502  he  was  made  master 
at  Wittenberg,  but  soon  returned  to  Erfurt,  where  he 
became  tutor  (1505)  in  a  patrician  famil}',  and  first 
learned  to  know  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  he  pur- 
chased at  g^reat  oost«  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1607, 
and  stationed  in  the  parish  of  Hohenkirchen,  near  Go- 
tha;  and  a  year  later  was  called  to  assume,  in  addition 
to  his  parochial  duties,  the  functions  of  teacher  in  the 
neighboring  convent  of  Georgenthal.  His  reputation 
had,  however,  already  extended  beyond  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  field  of  labor  to  which  he  was  assigned;  and 
he  was  called  to  the  electoral  court  in  1509  to  assume 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  young  crown-prince,  John 
Frederick.  Two  years  later  be  exchanged  his  place  at 
court  for  the  poet  of  tutor  to  Otto  and  Ernest  of  Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg,  the  elector's  nephews,  who  were  then 
students  at  Wittenbei|;;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  by  his  patron  canon  of  St.  George*s  in  Alten- 
burg.  From  this  period  dates  the  intimate  friendship 
between  Luther  and  Spalatin  and  between  Spalatin  and 
other  Reformers,  e.  g.  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Link, 
Bugenhagen,  Amsiiorf,  etc  His  relations  with  the  elec- 
tor likewise  became  more  intimate,  so  that  his  advice 
and  assistance  were  sought  when  the  latter  founded  the 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  university 
library  (1512),  and  he  was  made  librarian.  In  1514 
Spalatin  was  appointed  chaplain  and  private  secretary 
to  the  elector,  and  immediately  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  personages  of  the  electoral  court.  He  placed 
himself  and  his  influence  unreservedly  at  the  service  of 
the  Reformation,  and  became  the  medium  through  which 
Luther  was  wont  to  influence  the  elector.  Rome  recog- 
nised his  power,  and  every  important  measure  of  the 
time  showed  traces  of  his  shaping  hand.  He  has  been 
charged  with  timidity  and  an  excessive  fondness  for 
peace ;  but  all  his  actions  show  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  noble  and  upright  character,  and  governed  wholly  by 
inflexible  and  fervent  religious  principle.  Both  as  a 
man  of  affairs  and  as  a  literary  character  he  established 
for  himself  an  unequivocal  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries. In  the  former  capacity  he  accompanied 
his  patron  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  emperor  in  1519,  the  coronadon  of  Charles  Y  in 
1520,  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1523  and  1524,  conducting  the  electoral  corre- 
spondence and  participating  in  the  progress  of  events 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  counsel  and  influence. 
In  literature  his  attention  was  fixeil  principally  on  his- 
torical studies,  particularly  on  the  history  of  Germany ; 
and  he  wrote,  Chrisfliche  RdigionB-Hdndel^  or  RdigwfW- 
Bachen,  beginning  in  1518  (subsequently  published  by 
Cyprian  under  the  title  Rfformations-Annalen^hende* 
nnderuking  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  popes,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and  electors  of  Sax- 
ony, 8o  that  he  became  known  as  the  "  Saxon  historiog- 
rapher." On  the  death  of  the  elector  Frederick,  in 
1525,  Spalatin  was  appointed  by  John  the  Constant  to 


the  poet  of  evangelical  aaperintoideni  of 
connection  with  the  diocese  of  Abenbai^g.    He  nov 
married  Catharine  Hetdenreich,  and  ctmbliahed  a  heme 
at  Altenburg.    In  1526  he  attended  tbe  Diet  at  SfiifCB, 
in  the  suite  of  tbe  elector.    During  15S7  to  ldS9  he  psr- 
ticipated  in  a  viaiution  of  the  charches  and  seboolik   In 
1630  he  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Angatmig;  and  ii 
1581  at  Cologne,  where  a  protest  againai  the  deetiua 
of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Rome  was  premeditaccd.    At 
the  Convention  of  Schweinfurt  in  158S  he  coBtribofed 
materially  towards  the  securing  of  tbe  RelbmatBan  ia 
that  vicinity.     Such  incessant  labors,  added  to  a  eea- 
stant  literary  activity  and  the  unceasing  detnaml  on  \m 
strength  made  by  his  prince  and  tbe  churehea,  inqiaiTed 
his  health  and  necessitated  his  release  from  a  ponifli 
of  his  multifarious  duties.     He  was,  boiwcrer,  sent  to 
Weimar  in  1683,  when  the  papal  legate  Rangimi  Timed 
that  place  in  order  to  initiate  measures  far  tbe  eallbf 
of  a  council.     In  1684  we  find  him  joumejin^  with  the 
elector  through  Northern  Germany,  and  in  tbe  fblkm- 
ing  year  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  Vieana, 
where  the  elector  John  wished  to  make  bis  peace  vitk 
Ferdinand.    He  was  present  at  the  renewal  of  the  Saial- , 
kald  League,  and  then  went  to  Venioe  to  make  pac:^ 
chases  for  the  library  of  Wittenberjg;  and,  on  hkriff' 
turn,  participated  in  the  settling  of  tbe  Wittettberp^^ 
cord.    In  1687  he  signed  the  Artides  of  SmalkaM, 
undertook  the  visitation  of  tbe  Cbmcb  at  Frnbo;^ 
He  then  attended  the  Convention  of  Zctbar,  and  defaid- 
ed  the  claims  of  his  prince  to  the  coantr  of  Magdehuig. 
He  was  finally  selected  to  attend  tbe  propoaed  eonvn- 
tion  at  Nuremberg  in  1689,  whicb  was  to  complcfte  the 
Concord  initiated  at  Wittenberg,  and  to  ebare  in  the 
visitation  of  the  charches  of  ducal  Saxony,  now  ander 
the  rule  of  duke  Henrv.    From  this  time  be  was  eon- 
fined  to  the  vicinity  of  his  home ;  bat  conciniied  aboa- 
dant  in  labors,  literary  and  offidal,  onril  be  died,  Jaa.  16, 
1545.    His  widow  foUowed  him  Dec  5, 1561.     The  MS. 
remains  of  Spalatin  are  preserved  at  Weimar  and  Goiha; 
and  portions  of  his  works  have  been  pablid»ed  in  diflkr- 
ent,  but  always  faulty  and  incomplete,  editions.    A  new 
edition,  under  the  title  Geoty  SpalaiVs  /iiaioruekfr 
Nachlau  und  Brifft,  was  undertaken  by  Neudeckcr  aad 
Preller,  and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  18SL    The 
style  of  Spalatin  as  a  writer  was  simple,  bat  wantirf 
in  attractive  qualities     His  works  are,  bowever,  rich  ia 
documentary  records.     In  addition  to  those  abeadr  in- 
dicated, they  include  a  number  of  poetic  prodttctioa8,i& 
which  considerable  aUlitv  is  displaved.     See  ScblegvL 
Hittnr.  F«to  G.  Spalat.  fhtohffi,  PiUHei  Prmmife  Hi- 
atorici  Sax.  (Jena,  169S) ;  Wagner,  G,  SpaioHm  ^d.  Re- 
form, d  Kirchen  u.  Schnlen  at  A  Uenbury  (AltenbL  l«!3d> 
— Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  ▼. 

Bpaldliifi;,  Johann  Joachim,  a  lataoBafisiB^ 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1714,  at  Trib- 
sees,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  was  educated  at  Siial- 
sund  and  Rostock  (1781)  at  the  time  when  tbe  Wolfisi 
philosophy  ami  pietism  were  the  subjects  of  oootvomsr. 
He  studied  the  current  philosophy  in  tbe  wtitii^ES  of 
Wolf,  Bilfinger,  and  Cans,  and  defended  its  principles 
until  association  with  the  professors  at  GreifevakL 
which  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  bis  baring  mceept" 
ed  the  position  of  private  tutor  in  that  town,  caused  kia 
to  doubt  their  correctness.  In  1745  be  went  to  Halk. 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Bawngaitcn  (<f.v.X 
He  afterwards  became  the  friend  of  Sack  (q.  t.)  at  Ber* 
lin,  and  of  the  poets  Gleim  and  Kleist.  In  1748  be  psilK 
lished  his  first  work,  on  the  destination  of  nsmi  {Oeiem- 
ken  aber  d,  Bettimm.  deM  Mtntckeu),  which  was  cbanC' 
terized  by  great  simplicity  of  thongfat  and  dictioa,  sad 
secured  an  immediate  popularity.  His  aim  was  the 
popularizing  of  philosophy  after  the  example  of  Ei^$b 
works  then  appearing;  and  he  succeeded  in  bricg^c 
the  moral  truths  to  which  alone  that  age  was  yet  ston* 
sible,  after  its  breach  with  orthodox  religion,  withia  the 
reach  of  the  common  apprehension.  In  1749  be  becsKse 
pastor  at  Lassan.    His  ministry  was  at  flnt  biadead 
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b^  bii  TnoDcUtiDn  of  the  otdiaiiy  pulpit  phriKokigy 
ud  fail  *dopCian  of  a  direct,  dear,  and  umple  Mjle ;  but 
ht  iKeind,  naae  tite  leaa,  ininy  encoaniging  pioora  of 
>  growing  ippnciation  of  hii  labon  uid  o(  dawning 
•ucitn.  He  continued  hislitfraiylibani  also,  devoting 
himHiriiTgely  I«[heMudyortb«  Dciitic  induiti-IJe- 
iuic  litcntura  or  England,  and  tranaiated  aame  of  tbe 
ciirrtnt  worfca  on  either  aide  into  Gem  an,  among  them 
Butlpr'i  Attalngi/  of  /iaiarai  and  Rtttaltd  StUgion. 
KroiB  LuHn  Spalding  vu  tranaTerred  in  1767  to  Barth 
(in  Poroerania)  ai  provoM  and  chier  paitor.  TIm  pi- 
eiiiiic  lendencf,  emanating  principally  from  Mecklen- 
burg, indaoed  him  to  eommit  to  writing  hia  Tkougi^ 
tm  the  Valut  of  lilt  FeelBigi  m  Ckriiliiimly  {Gtikmttn 
Sberdn  IF<rUcfcr(V<IA'«>mCj(ru(aXAum[ITei  and 
often]).  The  parpoae  of  ihia  work  was  Id  diatinguith 
true  reiigioiu  feeling  from  that  which  in  false  and  arti- 
ficial; but  the  execution  of  that  purpose  ii  nurred  by 
the  inaliility  of  the  author  to  clearly  apprehend  the  pro- 
found nawie  of  his  aubject.  Hia  conception  of  religion 
continued  to  be  the  one-aided  appreheniion  by  whicb 
monlity  lakea  ita  place.  At  tbit  time  he  waa  Tinted 
by  LaTMcT,  FUnli,  and  Felix  Hem,  and  entered  into 
friendly  rcladona  with  the  former,  which  continued  un- 
broken deapite  the  difTerence  of  viewa  and  temperaoient 
exiating  between  them.  In  1TG4  Spalding  waa  once 
more  tranafarrcd  to  a  new  poat.  He  became  provost 
and  chief  preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Niculai  in  Ber- 
lin, and  at  tbe  lanie  time  high-conaiatorial  councillor. 
Hia  aemnna  prored  very  acceptal>le'to  cultured  minds, 
a  feature  which  be  declared  to  be  "a  doubtful  evidence 
of  their  utility."  He  now  publiabed  (177!)  an  anony- 
miHia  work  on  the  utility  of  the  pastoral  office,  etc 
<  rrber  die  NnHbarheil  da  Prtdiffbrnila  a.  rfemi  B^Or- 
dfmHg),  which  reappeared,  bearing  hia  name,  in  177S, 
and  was  sharply  criticiaed  by  Herder  (jIn  Prtdiger; 
fUnfukti  Proriiaiatblatler').  Spalding  had  stripped 
the  pastoral  office  of  every  ideal  qnality,  wbile  Henler 
took  hit  position  with  the  Scripture*,  and  aaaeited  a 
prieitlv  and  prophetic^  character  for  the  ministry. 
Tbe  inception  of  the  work  waa  occsnDned  by  tbe  dedre, 
then  generally  prevalent,  to  bring  Cbriatianity  into 
faarmony  with  the  culturv  of  the  age,  and  to  protect  it 
■gainat  tbe  attacks  of  a  frivolous  iufidelity.  Theinlen- 
liuD  waa  to  give  up  all  uneaaential  ouciera  and  preserve 
only  what  ia  really  essentiaL  This  ipirit  led  Spalding 
to  compoM  a  further  work,  Verlraiile  Bri^t  dU  ScUffiim 
belT^trnd  (Familiar  LtUert  ptrluiniiig  U  Siliffim'), 
aoonvmoualy  published  in  ITM  and  1785,  and  with  the 
authur'g  name  in  17SS.  The  accession  of  Frederick 
William  II,  in  1786,  waa  ngnaliied  by  the  publication 
of  ■  rigid  decree  in  favor  of  orthodoxy,  and  Spalding 
waa  (hereby  induced  to  resign  hii  position.  He  preach- 
ed hia  last  termoa  Sept.  ib,  1788,  after  he  had  in  vain 

edict.  Hia  Uat  work  waa  published  by  hia  son,  Geurg  I 
Ludwig,  in  Beriin,  1804.  It  ia  entitled  Religvia,  eiitt 
AngtU^nduitdft  tfowcAfls  (Xtj^^ioii,  a  Cowrmof  Mini). 
He'  died  May  36,  1801,  leaving  behind  a  reputation  for 
airKcre  piety,  according  to  the  standards  of  his  time,  and 
mudiried  by  a  conatant  endeavor  to  secure  for  it  the 
clearest  poaaible  eipresiion.     If  a  ratiimaliat,  he  waa 

atirea  of  that  tendency.  His  pure  theism,  moreover, 
■rTiirds  an  aimctive  cnntraat  to  all  panttieiatic  con- 
ceptiona  of  the  idea  of  Qod.  —  Henog,  BeiU-EitegUop. 

fipalding,  JobIaIi,  a  Congregational  minieter,  waa 
bom  at  PiaioGeld,  Conn.,  Jan.  10, 1751.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1778;  waa  ordained  at  Uibridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1783;  dismissed  in  1787.  After  dianiis- 
aion  be  waa  ioslalled  at  Wathingtun,  Haas.,  and  in  1791 ' 
at  Buckland,  Uaae.,  where  he  died.  May  B,  1823.  "  He  i 
waa  a  faithful  preacher  of  evangelical  lentimeDta."  See 
Cimffrofaliomal  QaarUrlji,  1859,  p.  41. 

Sptm  (r'^I,  cinti, 
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Kakjbigrr,  Exod.  xiviii,  16;  xxxix,  9;  1  Sam.  xtH, 
4;  laa.  xl,  IS;  Eiek.  xliii,  18;  elsewbere  rome  form  of 
riB3,  tapUdi,  to  tprtad  upon  the  banda;  hence  to  ex- 
tend a  palm't  breadth,  laa.  xlviii,  IS;  or  carry  in  tbe 
arm*,  Lam.  ii,  20,  "  a  span  long"),  a  Hebrew  tneaaun  of 
three  hand-breadths,  or  twelve  tinger-hreadths ;  appar- 
ently half  a  cubit  (comp.  Fxod.  iiv,  ID  with  Joaephda, 
^  ■(.  iii,  e,  5).    See  Metroloot, 

Spandrel,  the  triangular  qiacea  included  between 
the  aich  of  a  doorway,  etc,  and  a  rectangle  formed  by 
tbe  outer  mouldiuga  over  it.    The  term  i*  also  appU»l 


ular  style  tbe  doorwaya  most  commnnly  have  the  outer 

form  spandrels  above  the  arch.  In  the  earlier  styles  this 
arrangement  ia  very  seldom  fhund  in  the  doorways,  but 
sprandrel*  are  aometimes  used  in  other  parts  ofbiiilil- 
ings,  eapecially  in  decorated  work,  in  which  they  are 
frequent,  as  at  Ely.    In  the  west  door  of  tbe  chapel  of 


Klj  Cathedral. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  apandiela  of  tbe  outct 
arch  (whicb  standa  considcTably  in  front  of  the  actual 
doorway,  so  aa  to  form  a  shallow  porch)  are  cut  quite 
through  and  left  open.  The  spandrels  of  a  door  were 
sometimes  termed  the  han*i  or  Aaninb  of  a  door. — Par- 
ker, O'tou.  o/Architectart,*.-^. 

SponcenbeTK,  AnKOBtna  OottUeb,  a  bitbop 
of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  waa  bom  at  Kletlenberg, 
Hanover,  July  Ifi,  1704.  In  1722  he  entered  the  Uni- 
venily  of  Jena  aa  a  aiudent  uf  law,  but  he  anon  gave  np 
Ihia  punuit  to  devote  himnelF  In  the  etudy  of  Iheoli^y, 
The  hmous  Buddeua  was  his  pmfenor,  and  he  devoted 
all  hia  energiea  to  hia  thenlngical  studies,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  waa  allowed  to  lecture  from  172G  to  1783 
on  theological  topics.  In  ITST  he  made  tbe  acquaint- 
ance of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moraviana,  and  in 
1786  we  see  Spangenberg  at  Hermbut,  where  be  began 
a  very  useful  work  as  assistant  minister.  For  many 
rears  he  fulHlled  the  moM  important  duties  for  the 
Brethren  bv  visiting  their  chorchea  ia  North  America, 
tbe  West  Indies,  and  in  England,  conflrming  them  in 
the  faith.  In  1744  he  waa  ordained  Moravian  biahop 
u  Hemhut,  imd  in  1762,  after  Zinxendorfa  death,  he 
becanw  his  auccesaor  aa  biahop  of  Baiby,  where  he  died, 
.Sept.  18. 1792.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  piety  and  talent. 
Knapp  calls  him  the  "MelaDctboa  of  the  Brethren." 
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Simngenberg  wrote,  Idta  Fidei  Fratrum  (Barby,-1779) : 
^Lebm  des  Grafen  Zinzendorf  (ibid.  1772-75),  He 
aIsu  contributed  to  German  hymnolugy.  Thus  he  wrote 
the  beautirul  hymn  IHe  Kirche  Chrisfi^  die  £r  gtaoeUU 
(Eng.  transl.  in  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  87,  "The  Church  of 
Christ  that  he  hath  hallow'd  here")  i-^IIeiTge  EmfaU^ 
Gnadenwunder  (Eng.  transl.  in  Moravian  Hymn-book, 
No.  504, "  When  simplicity  we  cherish").  See  Zuchold, 
BiU.  TheoL  ii,  1284;  ThioL  UniversaULextkon,  s.  v.; 
Koch,  Gesch,  d.  deuttchen  KirchaiUedeSj  v,  887  sq.;  Led- 
derhose,  Dot  Leben  Spaw/enberff'i  (Heidelberg,  1846); 
Nitzsch,  Spangenberg's  Btographie,  in,  piper's  Evangd. 
Kalender,  1855,  p.  197-208;  Thilo,  Cithara  Lutken 
(Berlin,  1855).     (R  P.) 

Spangenberg,  Cyriacus,  a  German  theologian 
in  repute  during  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  June  17,  1528,  at  Nordhausen,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  a  resident  pastor.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  with  a  thorough  preparation  as 
respects  the  ancient  languages,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  1546.  His  father  had,  in  the  meantime,  removed  to 
Eisleben,  where  he  fille<l  the  positions  of  pastor  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Cyriacus  was,  through  his  influence,  immediately  ap- 
pointed teacher.  When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age 
(in  1550)  he  became  the  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  his 
now  deceased  father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen 
bv  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  to  be  the  town  and  court 
preacher  as  well  as  general  dean  of  the  county.  While 
diligently  employed  in  his  ministerial  work  his  zeal  for 
a  pure  Lutheran  orthodoxy  involved  him  in  controver- 
sies which,  in  the  end,  whoUy  destniyed  his  earthly 
comfort.  He  took  an  active  part  so  early  as  1556  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Synod  of  Eisenach,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  George  Major  (q.  v.)  that  good  works  are 
necessary"  to  salvation  was  debated,  violently  opposing 
that  opinion.  Graver  consequences  for  him  were  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  respecting  original  sin  which 
broke  out  in  1557  between  Yictorin  Strigel,  who  taught 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion  in  a  manner  which  contra- 
dicted Luther^s  doctrine  of  man^s  natural  inability,  and 
Matthias  Flacius,  who,  as  leader  of  the  strict  Lutherans, 
taught  that  the  natural  man  cannot  co-operate  with 
God,  but  only  resist  his  saving  grace.  Spangenberg 
supported  the  latter  view;  but,  as  the  Mansfeld  clergy 
generally  were  of  like  opinion  with  himself,  his  position 
was  pleasant  and  his  opportunities  for  successful  work 
large  and  frequent.  Repeated  publications  extended 
his  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country 
and  brought  him  calls  to  positions  in  various  important 
cities,  which  he  declined,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Antwer|>,  whither  he  went  in  October,  1566, 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  Lutheran  organization  among 
its  churches.  The  Flacian  controversy,  however,  de- 
stroyed the  organization  thus  effected,  and  caused  a 
part  of  the  Lutheran  community  of  Antwerp  to  emi- 
grate, in  1585,  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Soon  after 
Spangenberg's  return  (Januar}^  1567)  to  Mansfeld  the 
controversy  broke  out  afresh.  The  occasion  was  given 
by  the  publication  of  a  learned  treatise  on  original  sin 
by  Wigand,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  ideas  of  Flacius.  A  second  work  by  the 
same  author  condemned,  in  its  preface,  the  adherents 
of  Flacius,  and  Spangenberg  in  particular,  as  heretical 
Manicheeans.  Spangenberg  replied  vigorously,  assert- 
ing the  strict  Luthoranism,  rather  than  Manichieanism, 
of  the  Flacian  doctrine,  and  forbade  his  subordinate, 
Krllger,  who  had  ventured  to  preach  against  his  view, 
to  occupy  the  pulpit.  A  colloquy  was  held  during  two 
days  in  July,  1572,  by  order  of  the  counts  of  IMansfeld, 
who  desired  to  reconcile  the  )>artie8,  but  without  effect. 
The  trouble  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  ruling 
family  was  divided  by  it  and  the  common  people  were 
torn  into  factions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  as  feudal 
lord  of  the  county,  finally  occupied  the  town  and  castle 


of  Mansfeld  with  troops  and  dealt  hanblj  with  tbc 
porters  of  Flacius.  Spangenbei^  was  cotnpellfd  to  flee 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  midwife.  He  tamed  f«r  a 
time  in  Tburingia,  and  on  Sept.  9, 1577,  engaged  ia  a 
colloquy  at  Sondersbausen  with  Jakob  Andrei  (q.  v.). 
the  results  of  which  he  published;  but  inat^art  of  eC- 
fecting  an  amelioration  of  his  ooodition,  as  hit  bad 
hoped,  this  measure  resulted  only  in  the  expB^staa  «f 
count  Volmar  of  Mansfeld,  his  patron,  from  his  ancea 
tral  seat.  The  two  now  went  to  Strasburig,  where  coaaii 
Volmar  died  in  the  following  year.  Scwti  afkcrvarii 
Spangenberg  became  pastor  at  Schlitzsee,  oo  the  FnUi, 
but  was  again  driven  out  in  oonaequence  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  defended  his  views  of  orig^inal  nn.  1^ 
landgrave  of  Hesse  afforded  him  an  asylom  at  Tacha, 
near  Smalkald,  where  he  devoted  himaelf  exdiisivelr 
to  literary  work  and  obtained  a  meagre  euppoft;  bat 
his  foes  gave  him  no  rest,  and  he  finally  lecind  wiik 
his  wife  to  Strasburg,  where  he  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  canon,  count  Ernest  of  Manaleld.  He 
died  Feb.  10, 1604.  Spangenberg  won  for  hinndf^  de- 
spite his  untoward  circumstances,  a  distinipudied  place 
among  the  scholars  of  his  time,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  theology  and  history.  His  writings  oompriae 
numerous  works  on  original  sin,  sermons  od  varir^ 
subjects,  doctrinal  and  ethical  treatises,  and  exporitioij 
of  several  Pauline  epistles.  The  historical  works  are 
either  wholl,v  confincn)  to  the  realm  of  the  Cfanxch  bi»- 
toiy  of  Germany  or  serve  to  elucidate  particular  p&ioa 
in  that  history.  They  are  very  nucnerDaa.  All  his 
works  are  written  in  pure  and  generally  appmprisie 
language,  forceful  and  direct.  See  Leucicfeid,  Bi^fnia 
Spangenbergensis,  etc.  (Quedlinb.  1712,  4to);  Adam 
[Melcb.],  Vita  Theoiog.  (^erm. (Heidelb.  1620);  Kind«7- 
vater,  Nordhtua  lUu^rigf  p.  280  sq. ;  SchlOsselburg.  Co- 
talogi  Heeret,  Lib,  III  (Francf.  1597-99);  Musaos 
[Sim.],  Prof,  ad  Fine.  Clarr,  S.  8.;  Amoldi,  Kirckem- 
hi$toriey  tv,  95  sq.;  Walch,  De Bist.  Dootrmem  de  Ptcca** 
Originali,  in  the  JfitcelL  Sacra ^  p.  173  sq.;  Salig,  Getfk. 
d.Aug^.  Confession  (Halle,  1730),  iii ;  Planck,  GeacLd, 
protest,  Lehrb.  iv ;  Klippel,  Deutsche  Lebens-  ac«  Ciarak' 
terbUder  aus  d,  drei  letzten  Jahrhunderten  (firesua, 
1853),  voL  i. — Henogf  Beal-Ew^ldop,  &  v. 

Spanf^ler,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  ProteAam 
Church.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  ibs  Alabaiaa 
Conference,  and  after  serving  that  charge  he  was  en- 
gaged in  secular  pursuits  until  1869.  In  that  year  fa« 
was  received  by  the  Montgomen^  Conference  into  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Charch,  South,  and  appelated 
Sunday-school  agent.  He  afterwards  beeanse  pas- 
tor, but  in  1873  became  saperannnated,  and  died  ia 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  April  28,  1874.  See  Mhmte^  0/  Aw^ 
nucU  Conferences  of  the  M.  £,  Ckurek,  SottlA,  12C4. 
p.  44. 

Spanbeim,  Esekiel,  a  diplomatist  and  phil(4»- 
gist,  rather  than  clergyman  and  the(»logian,  was  bi>ni 
at  Geneva  in  1629.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  d^«»l- 
ed  The*es  contra  Ludoricum  Cttpellum  pro  Amfiqwitau 
Uebraicarum  (Lugd.  Bat.  1645).  A  reqxmse  by  B»- 
chart  called  forth  his  Diatriba  de  Lingua  H  IMrHs  &«* 
brceorum  (1648).  In  1650  the  government  of  Geoeva 
offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy,  but  be  prdiened 
that  of  elocution,  which  was  accordingly  given  him  is 
1651.  He  had  probably  been  consecratetl  priest  ai  L^- 
den,  where  he  was  a  student ;  but  his  theulogieal  pio- 
ductions  are  onlv  two  discourses  in  Latin  aiid  Freoch 
(Geneva,  1655;  Berlin,  1695): — a  lengthy  notice  *4 
Richard  Simon's  Hist.  Critique  du  VeL  TesL  (Paris,  1€>» 
as  an  appendix  to  that  work  (Rotterdam,  1685) : — acd 
notes  and  a  chronology  to  Jo^phus,  Harercamp's  cd. 
(Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  17:26).  SpanheimV  poKlicai 
life  began  in  1652,  when  he  became  a  nuanhcT  of  the 
Great  Council.  Soon  aAerwards  he  became  tutor  t& 
the  son  of  the  elector-palatiiie  Cbariea  hovaa,  and  cb* 
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ployed  tbe  letaaie  afforded  him  in  that  station  for  the 
study  of  German  national  law  and  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  also  wrote  upon  these  subjects. 
He  visited  Italy  and  studied  numismatics,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Christina  of  Sweden  and  with  Sophia, 
the  mother  of  duke  George  of  Hanoycr,  who  afterwards 
became  king  of  England.  Sophia  brought' him  back  to 
Germany  in  166&,  and  after  that  date  he  officiated  as 
ambassador  for  the  elector  to  different  courtSy  etc  He 
died  in  1710  in  London,  where  he  was  ambassador, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  All  his  works 
aiier  1652  were  of  a  political  or  general  historical 
and  philosophical  character. — Uerzog,  BecU-Ewyklop. 
a.  V. 

Spanheim,  Friedrioh  (1),  theological  professor 
at  Geneva  and  Leyden,  was  btini  Jan.  1,  1600,  at  Am- 
berjc,  in  the  Palatinate.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Heidelberg  and  Greneva,  he  accepted  the  place  of  tu- 
tor in  the  family  of  the  viscount  de  YitroUes,  in  order 
that  he  might  contribute  towards  xhe  financial  relief 
<tr  his  father,  then  suffering  from  the  misfortunes  which 
had  come  upon  the  country.  He  afterwards  journeyed 
to  England,  in  1625,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva  was 
appHOted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy.  The  departments 
of  logic  and  physics  were  assigned  to  him.  In  16*29 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  in  1631  be  be- 
came the  successor  of  the  famous  theological  professor 
Turretin  (q.  v.).  During  the  years  1633^7,  he  offi- 
ciated as  rector  of  the  academy,  and  in  that  capacity 
delivered  the  jubilee  oration  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Genevan  Reformation  (1635).  A  call  to 
the  theo]<^cal  chair  in  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
extended  to  him  in  1641,  and  the  earnest  request  of 
the  States-General,  supported  by  that  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  induced  the  Genevan  authorities  to  consent 
to  his  dismissal.  He  removed  to  Leyden  in  October, 
1642,  and  in  his  new  position  took  active  part  in  the 
controversy  with  Amyraiit  (q.  v.).  He  died  April  30, 
164>^,  leaving  two  sons,  Ezekiel  and  Friedrich  (q.  v.). 
The  works  of  Spanheim  include:  against  Amyraut,  Dis- 
ptUatio  de  Gratia  Umvenali  (Lugd.  Bat.  1644)  i—Krer' 
cifaf,  de  Gratia  Ufdvermli  (ibid.  1646)  i—Kpist,  ad  Matt, 
Cottier,  de  Gratia  Umeersali  (ibid.  1648) : — VindicicB 
Kxercttatifmunw,  etc.  (Amst  1649) ;  see  Schweizer,  Prot, 
Central' Doffmen,  ii,  840.  His  other  theological  writ- 
ings are,  Duhia  JCvof^eUca  IHacusea  et  Vindicata  (Gen. 
1634-39),  a  work  of  vast  learning  and  great  acute- 
neas  i^DitpuL  Anabaptutficas  (Lu|^  Bat.  1648)  i—Di- 
cUriba  Hist,  de  Origins,  ProgrewUj  et  Sectii  A  nttbapfigta- 
rum  (Franeker,  1645),  appended  to  Joan.  Gloppenburgii 
Ganfframa  Theoioffia  Anabaptist,  translated  into  Eng- 
li:$h  (Lond.  1646) : — Epist,  ad  Dav,  Buchanan  super  Con- 
trovers,  quibusdam  qua  tn  Ecclesiis  A  nglicanis  agUan- 
tur  (Lugd.  Bat.  1645),  in  voL  ii  of  his  son  Friedrich*s 
Works :—Disput.  Tkeolog,  Syntagma  (Geneva,  1652), 
falsely  ascrib^  to  his  son :— three  sermons,  Les  Trdnes  de 
Grace,  de  Jugemenf,  et  de  Gloire  (Leyden,  1644 ;  Geneva, 
1649).  See  Regist,  de  la  Venirab,  Compagnie  des  Pas- 
teurs  de  Geneve;  Grenus,  Fragm,  Biogr,  et  Hist,  Ex- 
traits  des  Registres  du  ConseU  d^Etat  (Geneva,  1815)  ; 
Senebier,  Hist,  Litteraire  de  Geneve  (ibid.  1786),  ii,  191- 
195 ;  Schweizer,  Moses  A  myraldus,  in  Baur  u.  Zeller's 
Tbeol.  JahrbUcher,  1852,  Nos.  1  and  2.— Herzog,  Real- 
KncyHop,  s.  v. 

Spanheim,  Friedrioh  (2),  the  younger  brother 
of  Ezekiel,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1632,  and  graduated 
doctor  of.  philosophy  in  1652  at  Leyden.  His  dying 
father,  however,  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
ology. He  became  the  pupil  of  Fridland,  Heidan,  and 
Cocceiua,  and  preached  as  a  candidate  in  different 
churches  of  Zealand  and  Utrecht.  In  1655  he  was  call- 
ed to  a  theological  professorehip  at  Heidelberg  by  the 
elector  palatine,  Charles  Louisi,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  that  position  after  having  received  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  at  Leyden;  but  in  1670  he  retnmed  to  the 
latter  town  and  became  prufesjor  of  theology  and  sa- 


cred history  ui  its  nniversity.  He  was  a  thoroagh  Cal- 
vinist  in  bis  views,  and  defended  the  teachings  of  Cal- 
vinism in  several  writings  against  Des  Cartes  and  Cuc- 
ceiua.  He  was  four  times  rector  and  held  the  office 
of  chief  librarian,  and,  in  addition,  was  a  most  pro- 
lific writer,  achieving  such  success  in  the  latter  charac- 
ter that  he  was  dismissed  from  teaching  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  authorship^ 
He  died  in  1701,  after  having  arranged  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  his  Complete  Works,  Two 
volumes  remained,  which  were  given  to  the  public  by 
his  pupil  and  colleague  John  Marck,  under  the  title 
Opera  quatenus  CompUctuntur  Geogr,  Ghronol,  et  Hist, 
Sacr,  atque  Ecdesiasticam' (hagd,  BaU  1701-3, 3  vols, 
fol.).  The  works  of  Spanheim  cover  a  wide  range  and 
embrace  writings  introductory  to  theology,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Scriptures,  exegesis.  Biblical  archawlogy 
and  Church  history,  dogmatics,  polemics,  and  practical 
theology,  and  alao  sermons.  See  Niceron,  Memoirespour 
servir  a  FHist.des  Hommes  Illastres  (Paris,  1734),  xxix, 
11-26;  Chauffepi^,  \ouveau  Didionnaire  Histor,  et  Crv- 
tique  (AmsU  et  La  Haye,  1750-56) ;  oomp.*also  the  dis- 
course preached  at  Spauheim*s  funeral  (Jan.  6,  1701) 
and  contained  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Jalu>b  Trig- 
land. — Herzog,  Reul^EnqfUop,  s.  v. 

Spanish  Architecture.  In  the  South  few  early 
Gothic, buildings  remain,  and  those  which  exist  were 
mainly  erected  in  the  15th  century ;  but  in  the  North 
the  Obra  de  Godos  (Grothic),  the  Romanesque,  and 
Geometrical  Pointed  (Tudesoo)  are  represented.  The 
German  Middle  Pointed,  as  well  as  French  art,  clearli' 
influenced  the  designers  in  Spain.  The  old  system  of 
parallel  eastern  apses  gave  way  to  the  affection  for  a 
cheyet,  with  its  processional  path  and  circlet  of  chapels. 
The  constructional  choirs  are  usually  very  short.  The 
choir  of  a  Spanish  church  occupies  the  eastern  half  of 
the  nave.  The  westward  portion  of  the  latter  is  called 
the  trasooro ;  the  part  eastward  of  the  choir  is  called 
entre  los  dos  eoros.  Under  the  cimborio,  or  lantern,  is 
the  erucerOj  or  crossing.  A  passage  fenced  with  screens 
of  metal- work  affords  the  clergy  a  means  of  access  to  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  or  capiila 
mayor.  In  the  centre  of  the  ooto  are  several  lecterns 
for  the  choir-books;  and  on  the  west,  north,  and  south 
are  stalls,  the  bishop  occupying  a  central  stall  facing 
east.  Pulpits  are  erected  against  the  western  faces  of 
the  eastern  pillars  of  the  crossing.  This  curious  ar- 
rangement, which  has  been  followed  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  16th  century. 
About  the  same  time,  in  parish  churches,  large  western 
galleries  of  stone  were  erected  for  the  choir,  as  at  Coim- 
bra,  Braga,  and  Braganza,  and  provided  with  ambons 
at  the  angles.  The  choir  was  in  the  centre  of  the  naye 
at  the  Lateran,  St.  Mary  the  Great,  St.  Laurence's,  and 
St.  Clement's,  at  Rome,  by  a  basilican  arrangement. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  ArchesoL  a.  v. 

Spanish  Version.    See  Romanic  Versio^is. 

Spariantis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sfiartan  Hyacinthua,  who  was  sacrificed  in 
Athens  at  the  grave  of  the  Cyclop  Gynestus  (Apollod. 
iii,  15, 8). 

Spark  (*1'f"Y*^3,  kid6dy  so  called  from  being  struck 
off;  vi^S*^),  ni/sotSf  so  called  from  shining^  laa.  i,  31 ; 

3*^3^,  skabib,  flame,  Job  xviii,  5;  rip^T,  zikdih,  6tfrf»- 
ing  arrows,  Isa.  I,  11 ;  elsewhere  C]ld*^~'{21,  bei^rUhephj 
a  son  of  flame.  Job  v,  7). 

Spark,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman,  was  the 
son  of  Archibald  Spark,  miuiflter  of  Northrop,  in  Flint- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  1655.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  he 
entered  in  1672.  After  his  oniination  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  George  Jeff^vK.  At  his  death,  Sept.  7, 
1692,  be  was  rector  of  Ewehurst^  in  Surrey,  to  which  he 
had  been  instituted  in  1687 ;  of  Norton  (or  Hogsnorton), 
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in  Leicestershire;  a  prebendary  of  Lichfleld  and  of  Rocb- 
ester,  aud  a  D.D.  He  published  a  good  edition  of  Loo- 
tcmlii  Fimncad  Opera  qum  Extant^  ad  Fidem  M88, 
RecognUoy  et  CommentarUM  lUutirata  (Oxon.  1684, 8iro) : 
— and  NotcB  m  Ubrot  Sex  Nova  Historia  Zoom  Cowd* 
its  (ibid.  1679, 8vo).  They  were  translated  by  another 
person  into  English  in  168i.    See  Chahners^  Biog,  DicU 

8.V. 

Bparke,  Thomas,  a  Pnritan  divine,  was  bom  at 
South  Someroote,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1548.  Of 
his  early  education  we  have  no  account  until  be  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1670,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon  after  he 
was  presented  by  Arthur  lord  Grey  to  the  parsonage 
of  Bletchley,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  he  received 
in  1575  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe.  In  1581  he  took 
his  divinity  degrees,  and  in  1582,  finding  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  his  archdeaconry  because  of  its  distance 
from  his  cure,  he  resigned  it,  but  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Sutton-in- 
the-Marsh  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln.  In  1608  he  rep- 
resented the  Puritans  in  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  having  also  been  one  of  their  champions  at  Lam- 
beth in  1584.  llie  issue  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference was  that  he  inclined  to  conformity.  He  died 
at  Bletchley,  Oct.  8,  1616.  Wood  says  he  *<wa8  a 
learned  man,  a  solid  divine,  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  profoundness,  gravity, 
and  exemplary  life  and  conversation  that  the  sages  of 
the  university  thought  it  fit  after  his  death  to  have  his 
picture  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  School  Gallery  among 
the  Englbh  divines  of  note  there."  His  works  are,  A 
Brotherly  Pertuation  to  Unihf  and  Ufitformiiy  m  Judff' 
ment  cmd  Practice^  etc  (Lond.  1607,  4u>) :— -A  Comfort- 
able Treatise/or  a  Troubled  Conscience  (ibid.  1580, 8vo) : 
—Brief  Caiechimn  (Oxon.  1588,  4to)  i—Anetoer  to  Mr, 
John  ^Albme^s  Notable  Ditoourse  against  Hereries  (ibid. 
1591, 4to)  ',—The  Highway  to  Heaven  (Loud.  1597, 8vo), 
a  treatise  on  John  i,  87-89 : — Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
earl  of  Bedford  and  another  on  lord  Grey.  See  Chal^ 
mers,  Biog,  DieU  s.  v. 

Sparks,  Giles  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1815, 
and  professed  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  was 
educated  at  Lagrange  and  Covington,  Ga.;  taught  a 
classical  school  at  Oak  Bowery  and  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1844,  and 
appointed  to  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Mobile,  Ala. 
In  1845  he  was  called  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  1846  to 
Wetumpka,  and  in  1847-48  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  he 
died  Sept  26, 1848.  Mr.  Sparks  was  characterized  by 
his  gentleness,  great  pathos,  and  peculiarly  persuasive 
manner.  He  was  eminent  as  a  Biblical  student,  and 
as  a  pastor  had  few  superiors.  See  MumteM  of  An- 
nual Cotiferenoes  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  Souths  1846-58, 
p.  206. 

Sparks,  J.  O.  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  about  1842.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference  in  1864,  and 
ordained  deacon  in  1866.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  May 
18,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenasi  of  the 
M.  E,  Churchy  South,  1869,  p.  328. 

SparrO'W  (^1D2E,  tnpp6r;  Sept.  opvfov,  dfnniiov, 
rh  mruvovy  orpov^iov ;  x'f*^^C  i"  ^ch.  v,  18,  where 
was  probably  read  "^"^BZE;  Vulg.  avw,  vobtcrisy  paster) . 
The  above  Hebrew  word  occurs  upwards  of  forty  dmes 
in  the  Old  Test.  In  most  cases  it  refers  indifferently  to 
any  kind  of  bird,  as  is  clear,  especially  from  its  use  in 
Gen.  vii,  14;  Deut.  iv,  17.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  tsippdr  is  rendered  by  the  A.  Y.  indifferently  "  bird" 
or  **  fowL"  In  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8  and  cii,  7  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek  orpov^iov  (A.  V.  **  spar^ 
row")  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  x,  29;  Luke 
zii,  6,  7),  where  the  Vulg.  has  passeres.     Tsippdr,  ftom 


a  root  (*tfeS)  signifying  to  chirp  or  twriUer,  appears  to 
be  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  csH  note  oinnjpa^ 
serine  bird  (comp.  the  Arabic  ^as/ur^  **a.  aparrov"^ 
Similarly  the  modem  Arabs  use  the  teem  saiMk  Cur  sfl 
small  birds  which  chirpy  and  eerzur  not  only  fior  the 
stariing,  but  for  any  other  bird  witli  m  hsuth,  skiffl 
twitter,  both  these  being  evidently  pbmietic  vsmet, 
Tsipp&r  is  therefore  exactly  tnmslated  bj  tbe  SefC 
OTpov^iov,  explained  by  Moachopolos  rd  ftupa  tAw 
Sprvi^iap,  although  it  may  sometimes  hsv«  bem  used  sb 
a  more  restricted  sense  (see  Athen.  Deipn^  ix,  891,  where 
two  kinds  of  arpov^ia  in  the  more  restncted  sifcnifics> 
tion  are  noted),  but  in  general  both  terms  fiiupfih  des- 
ignate any  small  bird  ( Gen.  xv,  10;  Lev.  xiv,  4,  aS, 
marg.;  Isa.  xxxi,  5;  Matt,  x,  29,  31;  Luke  xii,  6.  7\ 
The  Hebrew  name  evidently  inclnded  all  the  sauJl 
birds  denominated  ''clean,''  or  thoae  that  nnghc  U 
eaten  without  violating  the  preoepca  of  the  law,  iodad- 
ing  many  insectivorous  and  fnigivoroua  apetien,  as  all 
the  thrushes,  the  starlings,  the  larka,  the  finches,  aad 
some  others  (Deut..  iv,  17;  Job  xli,  5;  Fsa.  viii,  8;  xi, 
1;  civ,  17;  Prov.  xxvi,  2;  xxvii,  8).  Accordhigly  «c 
treat  in  this  article  somewhat  extenaively  the  or- 
nithological features  and  customs  of  rahaliiif  See 
Bird. 

1.  Numerous  Species. — It  was  reserved  for  later  iistii- 
ralists  to  discriminate  the  immense  varietv  of  the  smsfl- 
er  birds  of  the  passerine  order.  Exoeptinfc  m  the  csss 
of  the  thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natnnd  histocr  sf 
Aristotle  scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catak^ne  thaa 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  kinds  of  pas- 
serine birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant  thaa  ia 
Palestine.  A  very  cursory  survey  has  supplied  a  list  sf 
above  one  hundred  different  species  of  this  order  (sre 
IbiSf  i,  26  sq.,  and  iv,  277  sq.).  But  although  so  smatet- 
ous,  they  are  not  generally  noticeable  for  any  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  oar  oiwn  di- 
mate.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  erf*  the  denizens  of 
the  mighty  forests  and  fertile  silluvial  plaina  of  the  tnp- 
ics,  it  is  a  popular  error  to  suppoae  that  the  nearer  «e 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gwgeoos  neccaaarily  is 
the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  certain  tnif«rsl 
families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumsge  whsefa  is  anii- 
valled  elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  membeia  of  them 
groups  as,  for  instance,  the  kingfisher  of  Britain,  or  the 
bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe — are  not  frmpamil  in 
brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their  Southern  lelaticaa. 
Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  temperate  regional  espedkUy 
in  those  which,  like  Palestine,  possess  neither  desue  tai- 
ests  nor  morasses,  there  is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of 
plumage  which  especially  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
unobservant.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  aarpriae  ii, 
in  an  unscientific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were  i^enenlly 
grouped  indiscriminately  under  the  term  tsippAr^  aywt- 
Ciov,  or  passer.  The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscate 
colored  birds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in  £n^ 
land ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  aootbcni  pia^ 
tion,  Judsea,  where  the  wilderness,  with  its  bare  hiils 
and  arid  ravines,  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  thoae  apecics 
which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the  n>udeit> 
and  inconspicuousness  of  their  |dumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  (Passer 
domesficusy  Linn.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  its 
place  is  abundantly  supplied  (see  Thomsoo,  LaW  e^d 
Book,  i,  68,  897)  by  two  very  dosdy  allied  sonthets 
species  (Passer  saUdeola,  VieilL,  and  Pa 
Tem.).    The  Engliah  tree-«parrow  (Pi 
Linn.)  is  also  very  common,  and  may  be 
hers  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  about  the 
nre  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.    This  is  perhapa  the  exsct 
species  referred  to  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8,  **  Tea,  the  spam^ 
hath  found  a  house."    Though  in  Britain  it  seidre 
ftequents  houses,  yet  in  China,  to  which  comatxr  ia 
eastward  range  extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  Otnihei 
ogy  ofAmoy,  informs  us  its  habita  are  ppeuady 
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or  our  CudUUt  hDa*e-a)iwTO«.  lu  ihs^oi  may  ht 
ihe  remit  of  perKCUtiua;  but  in  Ibe  Eiat  tha  Ui 
muia  hold  Id  respect  an;  bird  wbicb  reaorU  to 
hoiu«,uid  in  reverence  auch  *»  build  ill  or  abiiu 
mosques,  oonndeiiiig  CheiD  to  be  under  the  Dirint 
te<lit>n.  This  natural  leneration  baa  doiibtlen  be«a 
iiiheriud  from  aDtiquity,  We  leain  from  iElian  (K( 
Tliil,  V,  17}  that  the  Atbeniiiu  condemned  a  man 
death  for  molttsting  ■  rpatrnv  in  the  Temple  ol  jEku- 
lapius.  The  itory  of  Amtodicui  of  Cjme,  who  rebuked 
Ihe  cuwardl;  adrice  of  the  oracle  of  Branchidie  u 
render  a  wppiiant  by  bii  lynibulical  act  of  driving  the 
■[tarrnirs  out  of  the  temple,  illuuiaiei  the  same  aenli- 
.ment<  Herod.!,  169),  whii-h  was  probably  shared  by  Da- 
rid  and  tbe  IsraeUlea,  and  ii  alluded  to  iu  Ihe  paalm. 
There  can  be  do  diSctJly  in  interpreting  rinzna,  not 
■a  the  altar  of  Moriaoe  exclusiTely,  but  u  the  place  of 
■Acrilice,  the  lacnd  enclomre  generally,  ri  Ti/uniQ, 

wbo  vould  explain  *liax  in  tbia  pausge  of  certain  sa- 
cred birds,  kept  and  preserved  by  the  pnest*  in  the 
Temple  like  the  sacred  ibis  of  Ihe  EKyptians,  seems  to 
be  wholly  witbouC  oamnt  (see  Bochan,  iii,  21, 22). 

MuiC  of  tbe  cnmmoner  small  birda  are  found  in  Pal- 
e«line.  Tbe  starling,  chafflncb,  (greenfinch,  linnet,  gold- 
6uch,  corn-haniing,  pipiia,  blackbird,  son^-thTUBb,  and 
the  various  species  of  wagtail  abound.  The  woodlark 
(,-l'iiUilaur6i>mi,  linn.),  crested  lark  (Galirida  criilala, 
Bnie.).  Calandra  lark  (ifrhnncoiyphit  caiaiidra,  Bp.}, 
■hort-uwd  kik  (CalaiilrfUa  brackiidaclgta,  Kaup.),  Is- 
abel lark  <AAuiilii<JeKrlt,Ucbt.),  and  various  other  des- 
ert species,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers  for  the 

than  Ihe  ^ylark  in  Engbuid.  In  the  olive-yards,  and 
aniant-  the  bnuhwood  of  the  hills,  Ihe  Ortolan  bunting 
{Embrraa  kortaiioia,  Linn.),  and  especially  Cretzach- 
inaer'*  bunting  [EnAerixa  ouiii,  Cretz.),  take  Ihe  place 
of  ihe  cotomnn  yellow-hammer, an  exclusively  Northern 


■a  bough  to  bough 


eller'i  sight,  hopping  befi 

wiih  its  simple  but  not  unpieaaing  note,  as  most  ui 
tbe  warblera(.4yJria(iT)  are  summer  migrants,  and  have 
a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
ehouldoccur  in  Syria;  and  accordingly  upwards  of  twen- 
ty of  I  hose  on  the  British  list  have  been  noted  there,  in- 
cluding the  robin,  redsIart,whitethroal,  blackcap,  night- 
ingale, willow-wren,  Daitford  warbler,  whincbat,  and 
■innechat.  Besides  these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain 
fourteen  olbera,  more  sautbem  species,  of  which  tbe 
moM  interesting  are  perhaps  the  little  fanlail  [Cifiieofa 
■cAtmicoia,  Bp.],  the  Orphean  (Curruca  orpkaa,  Boie.), 
and  the  Sardinian  warbler  [Syliiiamdiaioeriihala,lMX\i.'). 
The  chata  {Sniieola:'),  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
wheatear,  whinchat,  and  slonechal,  are  very  numerous 
u  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  rock-sparrow  {Ptlnma  tlnlla,  StrickL)  is  a  oom- 
ipon  bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palefitine,  eschewing 
woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  p«rched  alone  on  the 
top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  slone.  From  this  habit  it 
haa  been  oonjeclured  lo  be  the  bint  alluded  to  in  Pia. 
cii,7.as  "the  sparrow  that  silleth  alone  upon  the  house- 
top iT  but  as  the  rock-sparrow,  though  found  atoong 
niina,  never  reaorta  lo  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  bird  to  which  the  paalmist  al- 
ludes is  the  blue  thrush  (Pftroou^pAiu  lyaiKiu,  Bme.), 
a  bird  >o  coospicoous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  atlen- 
lioD  by  ita  dark-bliie  dress  and  iis  plaintive  monotonous 
Dole,  and  trhicb  may  frequent];  be  observed  perched 


on  houses,  and  cspeciilly  on  outbuildings,  in  the  Titla|>et 
of  Judsa,  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  eschewing  Ihe  Suciety 
of  its  own  apeciea,  and  rarely  mora  ihan  a  pair  are  seen 
together.  Certainly  the  allusion  of  the  psalmist  will 
not  apply  to  the  sociable  and  garrulims  house  or  tree 
sparrows  (see  Tristram.  Sal.  Hiil.  of  the  Biblt,  p.  202 ; 
Wood,  BiUf  Ammiib,  p.  403), 

Among  Ihe  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds  of 
Palesiine  are  the  shrike*  {fjinifi,  of  which  Ihe  red- 
backed  shrike  {Ltmiti,  collurio,  Linn.)  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample in  tbe  south  of  England,  but  there  represent ei I  by 
at  least  five  species,  all  abundantly  and  generally  di»- 
tribuled,  vii.  JCmitiiiioina  rvfat,  Bp.;  the  wooilchat 
shrike,  Lamui  mtridiamilU,  Linn.;  L,  mnor,  Unn.:  L. 
pernnanUtTem.;  and  Ttltjikoiiai  eueallalai,  Gt. 

%  Spfeiiil  Bib/tad  A'oficrs.— There  are  but  two  allu>  ' 
sions  lo  the  singing  of  birds  In  Ihe  Scriptures,  Eccles. 
xii,4  ■ndPsa.dv,  12,"By  them  shall  tbe  fowls  {ris) 
of  the  heaven  have  their  halnlation  which  sing  among 
the  branches."  As  Ihe  psalmist  is  here  speaking  nf  the 
sides  of  streams  and  riven  ("  By  them"),  he  probably 
had  in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  ihe  country,  or  Palestine 
nightingale  (/nu  xanihapsgiui,  Hcmpr.),  a  bird  not  , 
very  far  removed  from  Ihe  thrush  tribe,  and  a  closely 
allied  species  of  which  is  the  true  bulbul  of  Per«a  and 
India.  This  lovely  songster,  whose  noiea,  for  volume  and 
variety,  surpass  those  of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only 
the  final  cadence,  abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  i^ 
Palestine,  and  especially  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
where  in  tbe  early  morning  it  61U  the  air  with  ita  music 

In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxxix,  4],  Itippur  is  jtniied 
with  Ihe  epithet  '•i'^i  (mvenoiis),  which  may  verj-  well 
describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  passerine  birds, 
yet  canirni-feeders.  Nor  ia  it  necessary  to  atratch  the 
interpretation  so  as  to  include  raptorial  birds,  which  are 
distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  so  many  speciSc 
■ppellationa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  Ihe  Lei-iilcal  law  against  any  passerine 
birds  being  used  for  food  ;  while  the  wanton  destruction 
or  estirpalian  of  any  species  waa  guarded  against  by 
the  humane  proviHon  in  DeuL  xxii,  6.  Small  binis 
were  therefore  probably  as  ordinary  an  article  of  con- 
sumption among  the  Israeliln  as  they  still  are  in  tfa« 
markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of  tbe  East.  1'he 
inquiry  of  our  Lord,  "  Ara  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings?"  (Luke  xii,  6),  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing  ?"  (Ilatl.  x,  29),  pmnla  to  their  ordinary 
exposure  for  sale  in  his  time.  At  ihe  present  day  the 
nurkela  of  Jerusalem  and  Jafla  are  attended  by  many 
"fowlen"wha  offer  For  sale  longatringi  of  little  birda  uf 
various  species,  chiefly  sparrows,  wagtails,  and  birks. 
These  are  also  frequently  sold  ready  plucked,  Iruased  in 
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rows  of  about  a  dozen  on  slender  wooden  skewers,  and 
are  cooked  and  eaten  like  kabobe.  See  Uackett,  lUus, 
of  Script  p.  86. 

3.  Modes  of  Capture.-^lt  may  weU  excite  sarpriae 
how  such  vast  numbers  can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can 
be  vended  at  a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the 
powder  required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is 
never  used  in  their  pursuiL  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple,  are  none 
the  less  effective.  The  art  of  fowling  is  spoken  of  no 
less  than  seven  times  in  connection  with  '^IDS,  e.  g.  **a 
bird  caught  in  the  snare,"  "  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare," 
"  fall  in  a  snare,"  "  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowl- 
er." There  is  also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in 
Eccles.  xi,  80,  to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy 
or  call  bird8,Mre/o^t$  di}pivr^C  ^v  rapraXX^.  The  ref- 
erence in  Jer.  v,  27, "  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds"(Q^B19), 
is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of  snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  methotis  of  fowling  pnus 
ticed  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  probably  iden- 
tical with  those  alluded  to  in  the  Old  TesL  The  sim- 
plest, but  by  no  means  the  least  successful,  among  the 
dexterous  Bedawin,  is  fowling  with  the  throw -stick. 
The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  chase 
is  conducted  after  the  fashion  in  which,  as  we  read,  the 
Australian  natives  pursue  the  kangaroo  with  their  boom- 
erang. When  the  game  has  been  discovered,  which  is 
generally  the  red-legged  great  partridge  (Caccabis  iox- 
atUiSf  Mey.),  the  desert  partridge  (^AmmopenUx  Heyi, 
Gr.),  or  the  little  bustard  (jOtix  tetrcac^  Linn.),  the  stick 
is  hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the  legs 
of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather  higher 
elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
]iroach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its  wings  are 
struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The  fleet  pursuers 
soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  burnouses  as  a  sort  of 
net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game,  llie 
Mumulmans  rigiUly  observe  the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev. 
xvii,  13)  to  spill  the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the 
gn)und.  This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to 
those  birds  which,  like  the  red-legge<i  partridges  and 
bustards,  rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  Tris- 
tram once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little  desert 
partridge  (^Ammoperdix  Heyt)  by  this  method  in  the  wil- 
derness near  Hebron ;  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
Expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20,  **  as  when  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that  alluded  to 
in  Ecclus.  xi,  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy-birds.  The  birds 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  very  carefully  traine<l 
and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may  utter  their  natural 
call-note  without  any  alarm  from  the  neighborhood  of 
man.  Partridges,  quails,  larks,  and  plovers  are  taken 
by  this  kind  of  fowling,  especially  the  two  former.  The 
decoy-bird,  in  a  cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position, 
while  the  fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighborhood,  near 
enough  to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds 
a  (»mmon  method  is  to  construct  of  bnish wood  a  narrow 
run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using  a  sort  of  bag- 
net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has  a  trap-door  at  the 
entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has  entered  the  run,  the 
door  is  dropped.  Great  numbers  of  quail  are  t-aken  in 
this  manner  in  spring.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more 
elaborate  decoy  of  a  run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door 
IS  placed  in  front  of  the  decoy-bird,  of  course  well  con- 
cealed by  grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by 
a  string,  as  in  the  other  method.  F^r  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  concealment  on 
the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse-hair  nooses  are 
laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of  those  which  curios- 
ity attracts  to  the  stranger;  or  a  net  is  so  contrived  as 
to  be  drawn  over  them,  if  the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thick- 


et or  among  brushwood.  Immense  nimiben  cbb  be 
taken  by  this  means  in  a  very  short  apaee  of  Ha& 
Traps,  the  door  of  which  oveitwlanca  by  the  wei^tt  af 
the  bird,  exactly  like  the  traps  used  by  the  riicpbenis 
on  the  Sussex  downs  to  take  wheat«an  and  larks,  are 
constructed  by  the  Bedawin  boys,  and  also  th«  br«se- 
hair  springes  so  familiar  to  all  English  scboolbsTm. 
though  these  devices  are  not  wholesale  enoa^  to  rrfmj 
t  he  professional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  nooae  on  the  groosd 
that  reference  is  made  in  PMl  cxxit,  7,  **Tbe  acaR  is 
broken,  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and  gardens 
great  numbers  of  birds,  stariings  and  othen*  are  taken 
for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a  large  loose  dk 
on  two  poles,  and  a  lantern,  which  auntlee  the  bin^' 
from  their  perch,  when  they  fall  into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  niunben  of  birdft, 
and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  vet  more  scaple 
method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of  the  aniTal  *4 
a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village  turns  oat.  Th€ 
birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight,  generally  dcscentl  to 
rest  in  some  open  space  a  few  acres  in  extent.  The 
fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  sfwead 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  them,  and,  extending  ifaexr 
large  loose  bumooses  with  both  arms  before  ibeoi.  fice- 
tly  advance  towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  vb<^ 
they  take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  Tb-s 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursaers,  and  only  slightly  alarm- 
ed by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to  run  u^ 
gether  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are  beromrd 
into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal  the  wly4? 
of  the  puiBuen  make  a  din  on  all  mdets  and  the  finrk. 
not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush  huddled  togrtbfr 
into  the  bushes,  when  the  boniouses  are  thTown  oro 
them,  and  the  whole  are  easily  captured  by  band. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used  hr 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in  the 
chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scnptnie  to  their  be- 
ing so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does  it  appev 
that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the  sagacitr  of  the 
dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  ^  an  aux- 
iliary in  the  chase  of  winged  game.  At  the  preset  t 
day  the  Bedawin  of  Palestine  employ,  in  the  parsait  cf 
larger  game,  a  very  valuable  race  of  greyhounds,  eqsal- 
ling  the  Scottish  staghound  in  size  and  strength;  bot 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  a  strong  prejiniire 
against  the  unclean  animal,  and  never  cultivate  it»  in- 
stinct for  any  further  purpose  than  that  of  pfntectins 
their  houses  and  flocks  (Job  xxx,  1 ;  Isa.  Iti.  ]0>  ard 
of  remo\'ing  the  offal  from  their  towns  and  viQape«. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  its  use  has  been  ne^ected  for 
purposes  which  would  have  entailed  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  the 
risk  of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Lev. 
xxii,  8,  etc). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode  of 
fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clc«r.  Irs  anriqoiry 
is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  introduction  of  dr-p 
in  the  chase  of  birds ;  and  from  the  statement  of  Aris- 
totle {Aniau  Hiat.  ix,  24),  ''In  the  city  of  Thnce.  Av- 
merly  called  Gedropolis,  men  hunt  birdto  in  the  marshes 
with  the  help  of  hawks,"  and  from  the  allusion  to  tbe 
use  of  falconry  in  India,  according  to  PhotiusV  abridge- 
ment of  Ctesias,  we  may  presume  that  the  arc  mas 
known  to  the  neighbon  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (9ee  al^ 
i£lian,  De  Nat,  A  nim,  iv,  26,  and  Pliny,  x,  8\  Falcon- 
ry, however,  requires  an  open  and  not  very  mg^eii  c«mid- 
try  for  its  successful  pursuit,  and  Palesrine  west  of  tW 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this  specie 
of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is  practiced  with 
much  care  ^nd  skill  by  the  Arab  inhabirants  of  S«yria. 
though  not  in  Judiea  proper.  It  is,  indeed,  the  favorite 
amusement  of  all  the  Bedawin  of  Asia  and  African  ard 
esteemed  an  exclusively  noble  sport,  only  to  be  indnlj?^! 
in  by  wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  vahxable 
species  of  hunting  falcon  {Falco  faarrrivs,  Linn,),  the  lim- 
ner, is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  northern  bills 
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of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  young  are  taken  from  the  nest  and  sold  for  a 
considerable  price  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Hauran. 
Forty  pounds  sterling  b  no  ancommon  price  for  a  well- 
trained  falcon.  A  description  of  falconry  aa  now  prac- 
ticed among  the  Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Old  or 
New  Test.— Smith.    See  Fowler. 

Sparro'w,  Anthony,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bora  at  Depden,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  first  a  scholar 
and  then  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.     He, 
with  others,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  in  1643  for 
Invalty  and  refusing  the  covenant.    S(x>n  afterwards  he 
accepted  the  rectory  of  Hawkedon,  Suffolk,  but,  before 
he  had  held  it  above  five  weeks,  was  ejected  for  reading 
the  Common  Prayer.    After  the  Restoration  he  return- 
ed to  his  living,  was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury and  a  prebendary  of  Ely.    About  1664  he  was 
elected  master  of  Queen's  College,  and  resigned  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  and  the  Hawkedon  rectory.     He  was  conse- 
crateil  bishop  of  Exeter,  Nov.  3, 1667,  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich in  1678.     He  died  in  May,  1685.     He  wrote,  Ra- 
tionale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  Enffiand  (Lond.  1657,  12mo) :  —  also  a  CoUttction  of 
A  rticUsy  IfyunefionSf  CitnotUj  Orders,  etc  ( 1671,  4to  ). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  vthors,  s.  v. 

Sparrow,  Patrick  J.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  in  1802.     His 
father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  his  mother,  he  was  hired  out  to  assist  in 
supp(»rting  the  family.    The  family  in  which  he  worked 
became  interested  in  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  Bethel 
Academy,  S.  C,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Williamson.    He  remained  in  that  institution  about 
eighteen  months,  and  this  was  all  the  academical  edu- 
cation he  ever  received,  never  having  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  collegiate  or  theological  course.    After 
leaving  the  academy  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  study- 
ing with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain,  until  he  was 
]ic('ii!*ed  by  Bethel  Presbytery  in  1826.    His  first  charge 
was  Washington  and  Long  Creek  churches  in  his  na- 
tive county,  in  1828  he  removed  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  and  teaching;  in 
1831  he  became  pastor  of  Unity  Church  in  the  same 
c«»unty ;  and  in  1884  of  the  Church  in  Salisbury,  N.  C 
1 1  was  while  in  this  charge  that  a  joint  effort  was  made 
by  Concord  and  Bethel  presbyteries  to  build  up  a  lit- 
erary institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry.     The  men  selected  as  suitable  agents  to 
rai!«e  the  funds  were  Kev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  and  Rev.  R.  H. 
>Iorriaon.     They  were  so  successful  in  their  work  that 
the  institution  was  put  in  operation  in  March,  1887,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Davidson  College.     Dr.  Sparrow 
was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  languages  in  this  insti- 
tution,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  continued  to 
:ii:>charge  until  1840,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
CoUe^  Church  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  and  be- 
came its  pastor  in  1841.     He  was  at  that  time  in  the 
3 rime  of  his  manhood,  both  intellectually  and  physical- 
y,  was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  greatly  in  love 
A'ith  work,  and  was  willing  to  undertake  any  labt>r, 
lowever  arduous  or  self-denying.     While  thus  preach- 
n^  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  presidency  »f  Hampden 
•tiilaey  College,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  that  po- 
ii  ti<»n  temporarily ;  he  accepted,  and  immediately  wrote 
»ut  a  full  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  class  on  moral 
>hil(>9ophy,  and  as  a  result  he  was  elected  permanent 
»re9ideiit,  and  continued,  as  long  as  he  remained  there, 
(>    perform  the  duties  of  president  of  the  college  as 
veil    as  pastor  of  the  Church.     In  1847-48  he  re- 
noved  to  Alabama^  and  became  principal  of  the  Pres- 
lyterian  high -school  in  Eutaw;  in  1849  was  stated 
tipf>ly  to   Burton's  Hill  Church;  in  1850  became  a 
tirAcher  in  Newbem,  and  soon  after  began  preaching 


at  Marion,  also  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  Sonth  Ala- 
bama Presbytery.  In  1858  he  settled  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  remained  until  1861-62,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cahaba,  Ala.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10, 1867. 
See  Wilson,  Prt^.  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p. 369;  David- 
son, Hiit,  ofPreab,  Ch,  m  Ay.  p.  40.     (J.  L.  S.) 

SparshAna  (^he  air  which  eaters  into  and  permeates 
the  human  body),  in  HindCl  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  wind-god,  whose  usual  name  is  Paruna, 

Sparta,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  and  wif^  of  Lacedsemon.  The  latter  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife  to  its  capital  -city  (Pausan.  ill,  1, 
8 ;  SchoL  Eurip.  Oreet.  615). 

Spar'ta  (Sirdpni,  1  Maoc  xiv,  16;  AoKtScufiovtot, 
2  Mace  V,  9 :  A.y.  "  LacedsBmonians**).  In  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  alleged 
facts  are  briefly  these.  When  Jonathan  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  government  by  foreign  alliances  (about 
B.C  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between 
Areus  and  Onias  [see  Akeus;  ONiA8],on  the  ground  of 
their  common  descent  from  Abraham  (1  Mace,  xii,  5- 
23).  The  embassy  was  favorably  received,  and  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan  *Hhe  friendship  and  league"  was 
renewed  with  Simon  (1  Mace  xiv,  16-23).  No  results 
are  deduced  from  this  correspondence,  which  is  recordeil 
in  the  narrative  without  comment;  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  the  official  documents  are  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
similar  negotiations  with  the  Romans.  Several  ques- 
tions arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  relationship 
of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  hi>ttoric  character  of 
the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  referred  Vo  under  the 
names  Onias  and  Areus.  For  the  general  history  of 
Sparta  itself,  see  Smith,  Diet,  ofGeog.  s.  v. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  the 
independent  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  *'  Lace- 
daemonians** and  Jews  in  2  Maoc.  v,  9,  seem  to  prove 
clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans,  properly 
so  called.  Josephus  evidently  understood  the  records 
in  this  sense,  and  the  other  interpretations  which  have 
been  advanced  are  merely  conjectures  to  avoid  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  of  the  literal  interpretation.  Thus 
Michaelis  conjectured  that  the  words  in  the  original 
text  were  D'^l'^SO,  1'^BO  (Obad.20,  see  Gesen.  The- 
tawr,  8.  v.),  which  the  translators  read  erroneously  aa 
a^BO,  D^ia^BD,  and  thus  subetitnted  Sparta  for  Se^ 
pharad  (q.  v.).  Frankel,  again  {Monatsschrift,  1853, 
p.  466),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  name  Spartnm  may 
have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Nisibis,  the 
chief  centre  of  the  Armenian  dispersion.  But  against 
these  hypotheses  it  may  be  urged  conclusively  that  it 
is  incredible  that  a  Jewish  colonv  should  have  been  so 
completely  separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  need 
to  be  reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  (1  Mace 
xii,  20,  j3a<TiXei/c ;  ^civ,  20,  ap^ovrcc  ^oX  r;  v6\iq)  should 
have  corresponded  with  those  of  Sparta  itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans 
(2  Mace.  V,  9,  avyykvtui)  is  an  ethnological  error  which 
it  is  difiicult  to  trace  to  its  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  Spartans  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Pela^i,  the  supposed  descendants  of  Peleg,  the 
son  of  Eber  (Stillingfleet,  Origines  Sacra,  iii,  4,  15; 
Ewald,  Geech.  iv,  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place 
the  Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connection  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xiv,  10,  22);  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  indepen- 
dent pasMge,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta 
at  an  early  time  (1  Mace,  xv,  23) :  and  the  imp<irtant 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may  have  contribu- 
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ted  to  favor  the  notion  of  aome  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  two  raoea.  The  belief  in  this  relationship 
appears  to  have  continued  to  later  times  (Josephus, 
War,  i,  26,  1),  and,  however  mistaken,  may  be  paral- 
leled by  other  popular  legends  of  the  Eastern  origin  of 
Greek  states.  The  various  hypotheses  proposed  to  sup- 
port the  truth  of  the  statement  are  examined  by  Wems- 
dorff  {De  Fide  Lib,  Mace  §  94),  but  probably  no  one  now 
would  maintain  it. 

8.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the  in- 
tercourse was  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to  the  fact 
of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  the  very  obscurity  of  Spar- 
ta at  the  time  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any  for- 
ger would  invent  such  an  incident.  Bat  it  is  urged 
that  the  letters  said  to  have  been  exchanged  are  evi- 
dently not  genuine,  since  they  betray  their  fictitious  or- 
igin negatively  by  the  absence  of  characteristic  forms 
of  expression,  and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To 
this  ir  may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace, 
xii,  20-23 ;  xiv,  20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  preserved.  The  Hellenistic  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render  the  text  before 
him  without  any  regard  to  what  might  have  been  its 
original  form  (xii,  22-25,  Etprivri,  icrijvri ;  xiv,  20,  ci^eX- 
^{).  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  second  king  of  Sparta  in  the  first  letter  (xii,  20) 
and  of  both  kings  in  the  second  (xiv,  20)  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  letters  were  written.  The  text  of  the  first  letter,  as 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant  xii, 4, 10),  contains  some  vari- 
ations, and  a  very  remarkable  additional  clause  at  the 
end.    The  second  letter  is  apparently  only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  corre- 
spondence is  increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the  names 
involved.  Ti^o  kings  bore  the  name  Areus,  one  of 
whom  reigned  RC  809-265.  and  the  other,  his  grand- 
son, died  B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  years  old.  The 
same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  adventurer  who  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  at  Sparta  about  B.C.  184  (Po- 
lyb.  xxiii,  11, 12).  In  Judaea,  again,  three  high-priests 
bore  the  name  Onlas,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  RC. 
880-809  (or  800);  the  second,  KC  240-226;  and  the 
third,  about  B.C  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I  was  for  a  short 
time  contemporary  with  Areus  I,  and  the  correspondence 
has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them  (Palmer,  De  Epist. 
etc  [DarmsL  1828] ;  Grimm,  On  1  ifaoc  xii).  But  the 
position  of  Judna  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  to  make 
the  contraction  of  foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence; 
and  the  special  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews 
as  likely  to  effect  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  when  be  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Cassander, 
RC.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  loc  cifJ),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of  Onias 
can  be  extended  to  the  later  date.  Ewald  {Gesch,  iv,  276, 
277,  note)  supposes  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Onias 
n  during  his  minority,  B.(X  290-240,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  with  Demetrius.  Josephus  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  fixing  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III  {A  wt. 
xii,  4, 10).  The  last>named  Areus  may  have  assumed 
the  royal  title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated 
translation,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Uasher,  A  ramies^  A.C.  183 ; 
Herzfeld,  GeicK  d,  V,  Isr.  1,  215-218).  At  the  time 
when  Jonathan  and  Simun  made  negotiations  with 
Sparta  the  succession  of  kings  had  ceased.  The  last 
absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who  was  assassinated  RC. 
192.  (Wemsdorff,  De  Fide  Lib,  Mace,  §  93-1 12 ;  Grimm, 
he,  cit,,  Herzfeld,  he,  cit.  The  early  literature  of  the 
subject  is  given  by  Wemsdorff.) — Smith. 

Bparti,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  the  warriors 
who  sprang  from  the  dragons'  teeth  sown  by  Oadmus  at 
the  behest  of  Minerva.  They  slew  each  other  until 
only  five  were  left  alive,  whose  names  were  Echion, 
Udftus,  Pelor,  Chthonius,  and  Hyperenor.    These  sur- 


vivors became  the  builders  of  Tbebea«  and  frao  tka 
the  five  tribes  of  its  suhseqoent  population  derived  Uks 
names  (ApoUod.  iii,  4, 1 ;  Pausan.  ix,  d,  1 ;  10, 1,  cic)u 

Bparton,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  mt 
of  Myceneus,  who  was  said  to  be  tbe  founder  of  ibe 
state  of  Mycene  (Pansan.  ii,  16,  S) ;  <2)  A  aoo  of  Tm- 
menuB  (ibid,  vii,  6, 2). 

Sparver,  a  richly  embroidered  dotih  med  as  a  cb- 
opy  over  a  pulpit,  tomb^  or  bed.    See  Testdl 

Bpatolaria,  a  term  frand  in  Englisih  inrestom 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  descriptive  of  the  oniancsizi 
apparel  placed  round  the  neck  and  wrista  of  the  sBl 

Spaulding,  Justin,  a  minister  of  tbe  ]lcth»&t 

Episcopal'  Church,  was  bom  at  Morafeoim,  Vt,  in  leiJl 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conferenoe  in  1821  Be 
served  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  a  missionary  to  South  America.  He 
was  once  a  member  of  the  General  Conferenee.  Ht 
sustained  a  superannuated  relation  to  the  New  Hasp- 
shire  Conference  for  sevend  yean  before  hb  deaih. 
which  took  place  in  his  native  town  in  1865l  He  vs 
an  able  minister,  a  good  scholar,  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
deport-ment.  See  Mimite$  qfAmaud  Ctm/erma*,  Ism. 
p.  81. 

Spear  (Xoyxir*  Jo^n  ^cix,  4;  2  Maec  xv,  11 ;  -jmr 
ffoc,  Judith  ix,  7;  iopVy  xi,  2;  Eocloa.  xztx,  13).  the 
next  most  effective  piece  of  offenmve  aimar  to  tfac 
sword,  being  designed  for  fighting  at  a  short  disuace. 
Of  this  weapon  among  the  Hebrews  we  meet  with  ser- 
^al  kinds,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  its  disciocthre 
name.    See  Arms. 

1.  The  chanith  (r'^SH),  a  "speai^  by  eminence,  lad 
that  of  the  lai^gest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  dr- 
cumstances  attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  wcif>*B 
of  Goliath—  its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iroo  hcfii 
alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  twenty-tive  pecsdi 
(I  Sam.  xvii,  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xzi,  19;  1  Cfaron.  xx,yi 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  21 ;  1  Chrcm.  xi 
23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii,  28;  xxiii,  1^:  1 
Chron.  xi,  11,  20).  The  ekanifh  was  tbe  habit  oal  oncB« 
panion  of  king  Saul — a  fit  weapon  for  one  of  his  gigaatic 
stature — pluited  at  the  head  of  his  sleeping-place  wtea 
on  an  expedition  (1  Sam.  xxv,  7.  S,  II,  12, 16.  2S).  tr 
held  in  his  hand  when  mustering  hia  Airoes  (xxu.  €' ; 
and  on  it  the  dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  «ez 
last  glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gifiw 
(2  Sam.  i,  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  bef'ceK 
even  more  terrible  to  us  when  we  find  that  it  was  0^'* 
hea\'y  weapon,  and  not  the  lighter  ''javelin**  [as  tfet 
A.  V.  renders  it),  that  he  cast  at  David  (1  Sam.  xria. 
10, 11 ,  xix,  9, 10)  and  at  Jonathan  (xx,  3).  A  si^rikir^ 
idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of  this  ponderoos  ann  Kty 
be  gainetl  from  the  fact  that  a  mere  'back  thmst  fruc 
the  hand  of  Abner  wss  enough  to  drive  its  butt  cad 
through  the  body  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii,  2Sy  Tbe  <i.^ 
nith  is  mentioned  also  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  19,  22;  xxi.  9:  • 
Rings  xi,  10:  1  Chron.  xxiii,  9,  and  in  numctoas  ps^ 
sages  of  poetry. 

2.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  sad  is 
more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was  t^ 
kiddn  (li'l'^S),  to  which  the  word  "javelin"  pohapi 
best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfepim),  It  woald  be  tbe  c^ 
propriate  weapon  for  such  manceuvring  as  that  desert 
in  JoRh.  viii,  14-27,  and  could  with  ease  be  bdd  a:- 
stretched  for  a  considerable  time  (ver.  IS,  26 ;  A  ^*- 
"spear'^.  When  not  in  action  tbe  Hddm  was  cvrM 
on  the  back  of  the  warrior,  between  tbe  sbratkier  •> 
Sam.  xvii,  6,  '*  target,"  and  in  the  maiigin  ^gnrfsti'^ 
Both  in  this  passsge  and  in  ver.  45  of  tbe  same  charm 
the  kidAn  is  distinguuhed  from  tbe  ekamfJL  In  J-^ 
xxxix,  28  (^  spear")  the  allusion  seems  co  be  rs  tbe 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hiiriing  it. 

8.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  rdmack  (ns*).  h 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Numb,  xxv,  7  {^j*^^ 
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lin")  utd  in  1  King*  iviii,  38  ("luicets;"  ed.  1611, 
"  Umoen") ;  ilw  [requnnly  in  the  laUi  boolu,  e»p»cL»IlT 
in  the  (ift«ii-TecDmnfc  tbnnnli  fur  aimi,  "ahield  and 
tpear:'  1  Chron.  jcii,  8  (" buEkler"),  M  ("ipMr")!  2 
Chr»n.xt,13;  xir,  8;  xxT,  6;  and  Keb.  iv,  IB,  16-21; 
Kzek.  xxxix,  S,  Mc 

■I.  A  lighUr  minile,  ot  "  dirt,"  wia  probkhlf  lh«  tU- 
/•irh  (n^D).  lu  rout  sigtiiHei  to  project  or  wndDKf, 
liut  unronun>t«ly  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  deriva- 
liiiii  u>  guiile  us  lo  iny  knowledge  of  its  nature ;  Ke  2 
Uhron.  ixiii,  10;  xxiiii.  5  ("darts");  Neh.  iv,  IT,  33 
(<>eemargiu);  jDbssxiii,l8;  xxzvi,12;  Joe)  ii,  8. 

5.  The  word  ihiiet  (U3I^),  the  ordinary  naeaning  of 
wfaiefa  is  a  rod  or  ilt^,  with  the  derired  force  of  ■  baton 
or  sceptre,  ia  used  once  only  with  a  miUtaiy  signiAca- 
lion,  fur  the  "darts"  with  which  Joab  despatched  Abaa- 


n  (2  3i 


ii,  I4)_ 


t  Hebtevr  words  occasionally  rendered  "spear" 
are  '|^^,  idyin,  tht  ti-ifl,  or  perhaps  head,  of  a  lance  (2 
Sam.*xxi,  IG);  and  V^Vx,  ladatMol,  a  harpoon  (Job  xli, 
7  CHeb.  xl.  81]). 

Ill  genenl  terms  the  spear  may  be  described  as  a 
woodm  staff  iiimwunted  with  a  head  of  metal,  double- 
edtceil  and  poinl«d,  and  carried  by  the  heavy-arnied 
itifantrv.  Ureat  cara  was  usually  taken  in  polishinK  I 
the  handle;  and  its  entire  length  vai  under  six  feet  i 
<.ler.  xlri,  i ;  John  xix,  84).  Warrion  uf  gigantic 
Rirength  aeem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  the  length 
and  wdght  or  their  spears.  The  "staff  of  Uoliatb's 
epear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  its  bead  weigheil 
si.<c  hundred  shekels  of  iron"  (I  Sam.  xvii,  7).  The 
butt  end  of  the  spear  was  usually  shod  with  ■  metal 
puini,  for  the  convenience  of  sticking  it  in  the  earth  (2 
Sam.  ii,  22.  23). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  spear,  or  pike,  was 
of  voud,  between  Ave  and  six  feel  in  length,  with  a 
metal  head,  into  which  the  shaft  was  inserted  and  Axed 
with  null.  The  head  was  uf  bronze  or  iron,  often  very 
lart^e,  and  with  a  double  edge;  but  the  apear  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  brnished  with  a  metal  point  at  the 
iither  extremity,  called  vavpmrqp  by  Homer  {IL  xx, 
l.il),  which  is  still  adopted  in  Turkish,  mnleni  Kgyp- 
tian,  and  other  spear%  in  nrder  to  plant  them  upright  in 
(he  ground,  as  the  spear  of  Saul  was  Axed  near  his  head 


.Kit.  X 


,  130).     Spean 
ler  the  denomii 
w«ll  fur 


:iDii  of  ja 


ini:;  intended  as  well  fur  a  counterpoise  in  their  Might  as 
fur  the  purpose  above  mentioned;  hut  such  an  addition 
to  those  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  wag  neither  requi- 
site not  convenient.  The  javelin,  lighter  and  shorter 
than  the  spear,  was  also  of  wood,  and  similarly  armed 
»ith  a  strong  two-edged  metal  head,  of  an  elongated 
diamundor  leaf  shape,  either  flat  or  increasing  iu  thick- 
ness at  the  centre,  and  sometimes  tapering  lo  a  very 
Inng  [wint;  and  the  upper  extremity  of  its  shart  termi- 

thongs  or  tamels,  intended 

counterpoise  lo  the  wdght 
of  its  point.  It  was  used 
like  a  spear,  for  thrusting, 
being  held  with  one oc with 
two  hands;  and  occauon- 
allv,  when  the  adveisary 
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and  Ababdeh.    They  bad  another  javelin,  apparently  of 
wood,  tapering  to  a  shstp  point,  without  the  usual  metal 
head;  and  a  still  lighter  kind,  armed  with  a  small  bronze 
point,  which  was  frequently  four-sided,  ihree-bladed,  or 
hroad  and  nearly  Hat;  and,  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  being  destitute  of  any  melal  counterpoise,  it  resem- 
bled a  dart  now  used  by  the  people  of  DarfDr  and  other 
African  tribes,  who,  without  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
projectiles  and  uf  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  dexterously 
strike  their  enemy  with  its  falling  point.     Another  in- 
ferior kind  of  javelin  was  made  of  reed,  with  a  metal 
head ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  conadered  a  mililar;'  weap- 
on, not  wouhl  it  hold  ■  high 
rank  among  those  employed 
by   the   Egyptian   chasMur, 
most  of  which  were  of  excel- 
lent  workmanship    (Wilkin- 
son,  A«c  Kgypl.  i,  85S  sq.). 
The  Egyptian  spearmen  were 
regularly  drilled  and  taught  lo 
march  with  steps  measured  by 
sound  of  trumpeL    (See  fol- 
lowing page.)    The  prophet 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi)  intimates  | 
that  the  Libyans  and  Elhiopi-  | 
ans  formed  the  strength  of  the 
Egyptian  heavy-armed  infsn- 
tiy ;  but  tlie  spearmen  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying 
engraving  belong  to  a  nadve 

likewise  exhibit  specimens  of 

heavy -armed  sohliurs  ei|uip- 

ped  with   shield   and  spear.  't^^^M  As-rilan  Spear- 

See  Speakham.  mi. 

SPEAR,  HoLV,  a  lance  with  a  serpent  twined  about 
it,  carrying  a  lantern  for  the  new  lire  on  Easter-eve. 

Spaar.  Elmah,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Hanfurd,  Vt.,  in  1795.  Ke 
was  converted  and  commenced  preaching  in  1814,  and 
entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  1H19.  He  received 
(he  ordinatiiHi  of  deacon  June  24, 1821, and  that  of  elder 
June  IS,  1823.    In  1827  he  was  returned  as  superannu- 

his  death,  in  Pumrret,Vi_  Dec  27. 1863.     See  Mbuila 
o/Amuul  Cun/ermca,  1864,  p.  110, 

Sp«*iman  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  one 
Heb.  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  rij;;,  kanih,  a  rted  (as  oft^i  rendered)  in  the  phrase 
np  rjn,  rAai/dlh  kaiUh,  ittd-beaMl  (A.  T,  improperly 
"company  of  the  ^leanwa"),  L  e.  the  crooMiik  (q.  v.), 
as  a  svmbol  of  Egypt. 

2.  attioAd/Joc,  dfxioUOoi.  This  is  the  Greek  word 
which,  in  the  plural,  is  rendered  "spearmen"  in  the  A. 

sicsl  writers,  and  only  this  once  in  the  Sciiplures,  it  is 


Lined 


shaft  being  allowed  to  pass 
through  his  hand  till  stup- 
ped  by  the  blow,  or  by  the 
fingers  suddenly  closing  on 


imongth 


It  Ejijptlan  JsvellDB.    (Alnwick  Huieam  and  Thebes.) 


s  office™  wbn  perfon 


rsUid  iiilhecity- 


.eiii^  appninted  to  ipprehend  mietncton,  uui 
criminals  when  led  to  eiMution,  ai>d  railed  li^wKaffo 
from  taking  the  right  hand  of  [be  prisoner,  who  wai 
InhiiicI  lo  the  left  hand  of  the  guard.  This  explanaiiui 
ii,  hciwever,  deduced  entirely  fVom  the  etymnlogy  of  thi 
word,  and  is  open  (o  the  c*jeclUin  arising  from  the  im- 
probability that  such  a  number  of  military  lictors  wouU 
l>e  on  duty  with  the  fi)rces  of  the  tribune,  as  that  tw< 
hutulred  oflhematatime  could  be  ready  to  depart  with 
one  prisoner.  It  aeemB  preferable,  therefore,  lo  under- 
d  the  word  as  denoting  the  guard 
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ing  th«  whole  person.  Nor  i*  it  string  thai  tbne 
choice  troops  should  be  wnployed  on  ibis  dutr.  mt* 
Tvice  was  injponant  and  delicate.  1  be  Fsaidii  s 
wnen  to  be  tried  before  Ccaar  was  (^len,  at  Uiav. 

lilted  10  the  prcloriani Kilto.      Our  iiaiel«<«> 

ed  the  lancmrii  of  the  Vulg.,  and  it  hybm  prula- 
lat  their  rendering  approximalea  tmrnt  neartr  ii> 
rue  meaning.  The  reading  uf  Ibe  Ciid.Aki.t> 
;t4io;J.aoi^,  «hiLh  is  literally  followed  by  ihe  IVbB~ 
S.vriac  where  the  word  is  Iranslalcd  --danirs  Kiib  lU 
right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts  ibis  m<Iii<f;. ■  hvi ■(- 
peats  also  to  have  been  thut  of  the  Araltic  in  Waltiv  i 
fulyglot.  Two  hundml  of  there  wildien'  fornwd  psn  of 
the  escort  which  accompanied  Paul  in  ih«  ntt:bi  inaRli 
fiom  JerinBlem  to  Cieaarea.  Tbey  ire  dearly  drda- 
guisbed  bo^  from  Ihe  orparikrai,  or  beatv-atBrd  !f- 
gionaries,wboonIyweDtiafara*AntipaIru,aiKlfniRil( 

As  nothing  is  «aid  of  Ihe  return  of  these  uwifie  in  Jr. 
rusaletn  after  their  arrival  at  Anlipairiis  we  may  infcr 
hat  Ihey  accmnpanied  the  cavalry  to  Casarra.  and  ilin 
trengthens  the  aiippositinn  thai  tbey  wei«  imgnlar 
ighi-armed  troops;  so  liphtly  armed,  hidenL  ■•  i"  I* 
hie  lo  keep  pace  on  Ihe  march  wiih  nxiunted  mUirrv 
Meyer  (_Koinmnitar,  8d  ed.  ii.  8.  4<M)  owJeetiDn  il-Si 
hey  weraa  particular  kind  oflighl-annni  t  ronpe  i  caBrri 
•y  the  Uomans  I'tlita  or  ifarorn),  pn-babiy  riibef  >si- 
ijn-men  or  slingeni.  In  a  |iam|Ee  quded  by  the  fai- 
peror  Conslaiiiine  Porphyrojieni'ua  ( TJi-at.  i,  1 1  In-n 
of  Philadelphia  [her  are  distin^uii'hed  bwb  fruu 
Iheaivbeni  and  from  ihe  pellasis.  or  latfMreiB.aiiil  >iili 
are  described  as  forming!  a  body  of  li^i-aiwfl 
troops,  which,  in  the  lOih  crniuiy,KeTP  uiHlrr  ibtA'n- 
'  of  an  officer  called  a  lurmarri.  Gniliiia,^wfTii. 
it  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  ihc  tern  lai 
y  been  adopted  from  ibe  narrative  in  Ibe  i«s 
bat  tbe  usage  in  the  lOih  century  is  do  salt  pat 
i  Ltuc  meaning,  Oiben  re|:ard  ihrvi  aa  bi<tT- 
guards  of  the  governor.  In  Sviilas  aiMl  Ihe  A>ji*«-V>- 
cinn  JUugHum,  Tnpn^i'iXol  is  given  as  the  equivaleul :  f 
f>{ioXd|3oc.  IVword  occurs  again  in  one  of  (be  tt>- 
zantine  historians,  Thenpbylaclus  Hmoralia  ( iv.  It.  siJ 
is  osed  by  him  of  loldien  wlm  weie  eir]dayed  «  An- 
mishing  duty.  —  Smith,  Inarmutli,  bnwever.  as  ibt> 
were  evidently  a  kind  of  ligbi-arnked  Kninan  iru>(^ 
and  hence,  of  course,  bore  Ibe  spear  ( iirilii.  iTv^i'  " 
is  proper  here  to  give,  by  way  urmpplrment  to  ibe  jn- 
ceding  article,  eottie  account  of  Ihis  «  eapon  amung  c^a^ 
sical  naCioiiB  of  the  time. 

The  spear  is  defined  by  Homer,  eipn  xi^rVrH-  ~' 
pole  fitted  with  bronie."  The  teonie,  for  *hiib  ino 
was  afterwards  eubsliiuled,  was  indispem14e  to  turn 
the  point  (aij(Jlil,  dkikcq,  Homer;  Xoy^^ii,  Xen-^ihia^ 
adei,  ea^/ii,  tpicvlnm)  of  the  spear.  Kach  of  ihne  n' 
essential  parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  thai  a  tfnB 
is  called  iapv  and  ^opdrioi',  aiff't-  and  Xd^ii.  Er.T 
the  more  especial  term  fuXi'n.  meaning  an  asb-lnr.  ? 
used  in  tbe  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the  ^«i 

and  iiollahed.  I'he  boUom  of  the  spear  waa  ofitn  rt- 
clnsed  in  a  pointed  cap  of  bronae,  called  by  the  bv* 
writers  trovp^Hip,  and  orpio^^oc,  aiid  in  Attic  m  tyn- 
mon  Greek  vrvpo^-  B}^  forcing  this  iniu  the  cnwi-d 
the  spear  was  flxed  erect.  I'nder  tlie  |::ei>nal  uirt 
Haifa  and  tvvoc  were  included  variuaa  kiiida  oTBMav 


Nor  is 


ilogy,  s 


the  right  tide  may  be  taken  figuratively  tc 


rh  the  principal  w 


IS  f.i11owt 


tJialance,  a  comparatively  sle 
bytheGreeks.  /"Jubi  (iKjniii),  the  javel 
er  and  stronger  than  tbe  Grecian  lancv. 
partly  square,  and  five  and  a  half  feet 


ig.     Tbebfs.:. 


>  used  either  ID  tbr< 
or  to  thrust  with;  itwas  peculiar  to  tbe  Rnmaiir.  aud  nn 

it  was  adopted,  rem  or  rrTU(a»,a  spit,  used  by  ibeEi.-U 
infantry  of  the  Roman  army.  It  was  adopted  bv  i^b 
ftom  Ibe  Samnitea  and  Ihe  Tulaci.  Its  abaft  was  lif'' 
and  *  hair  Aei  long,  its  point  Hve  iiKbeh    Besiiks  tLc 
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AnclCDt  Oracb  and  Itnin*n  Bpeiin. 


into*  jacobim  and  ipicHlun  (oruc,  Ativnav),  which 
probably  denoUil  iI>rtB,weflnd  (he  iiBma  of  v«riau>  oth- 
er B]iein  wfaicb  were  c)iiract«ti>lje  ■irpaiticu)a[n*'i"i'"- 
ThuB,  the  gaiun  was  the  apear  peculiar  to  tbe  bauU,aiHl 
Ihc  ciiiMu  the  ipear  peculiar  to  tlie  Macedoniina.  Tliia 
was  uaeJ  both  to  thniw  anil  aa  a  pike.  It  exceeded  in 
leneLh  all  other  miwilca.  Tbe  Thracian  rompliea,  which 
had  a  very  loiiji  point,  like  Che  blade  uF  a  aword,  WM 
prubably  not  unlike  the  MriMa.  Tbe  iron  head  of  the 
Uennaii  apear,  called /runwu,  WM  ihort  and  narrow,  but 
very  atiarp.  Thg  Ucimtiia  used  it  with  gteai  eilecr, 
either  •»  ■  Unce  or  a  pike.  They  gare  to  each  youth  a 
frames  and  a  ahield  on  ci)iiiiii)(  of  age.  The  ^ifurica 
or  phakirica  waa  the  apear  uf  the  Saguntinea,  and  waa 
impelled  by  the  aiJ  of  twialed  ropea.  It  was  large  and 
ponderout,  having  a  head  of  imti  a  cubit  ill  length,  and 
a  ball  of  lead  at  ila  other  end.    It  ionietiiiiea  carried 

chiefly  used  in  (iaul  and  Spain.  The  tragula  waa  prob- 
ably barbed,  aa  it  required  tu  be  cut  out  or  the  wcnitid. 
The  adi 


I  erected  at  auctinna,  and  when 


^ired  for  public 

nance,  that  a  sale  wia  guin) 
13  cunducCed  under  the  autll 

.oft! 


lalao 
Cenlun 


U  nerved  botb 
gn  conspicuoui  at  a 
and  to  ebow  that  it 
r  of  the  public  func- 
called  /uula,  and  an 


ri(ae< 


up  a  apear  It 

l>ut.  Q/Clau.Anliq.  |  v,  "  Haala"). 

Sptfolkl  CoufeHlon,  a  confesaian  of  aln  made 
a  particular  peraon  lt>  a  particular  priest,  in  contradit. 
tinctioa  to  tb«  general  confe«ai»n 
tion  repeating  a  furm  of  public  cuufeauun  aFtertbe  prieat 


communiwi  with  the  object  of  ol 

Special  Paalms,  an  Angli 
the  fact  that  "  proper  paalma  oti  certain  daya'  are  ap- 
puinted  to  be  iwed  in  the  Hatina  and  Even-aotiK  of  the 
Church  of  Lneliuid.  Tbeee  days  are  Christmai-day, 
Ash-WednenUy,  Good-Friday,  EaMer-dav,  AKension- 
day,  Hid  Whit-Sunday. — Lee,  Gloti.  of  Liturg.  Ttrnu, 

<  callei'  ' 
cum,  wine,  oil,  irun,  braai,  etc— fur  the  ciDperor'i 
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Being  tlie  ordinary  standing  tu  of  tbe  empire, 
lo  IcM  frenuenlly  styled  indtdio  ctmtHica,  in  oppo- 
lo  the  ivptriiidKla  tl  of ruonfmurio,  that  ia,  such 
as  were  levied  u|ion  extraordinary  occaaiona.  See 
Bingham,  Chvl.  A  nliq.  bk.  v,  eh.  Ul,  S  a 

BpeOlsa,  Orioim  ok.    The  immutability  of  aperies 

—that  is,  the  law  that  no  really  diatinct  kind  of  plant 

inimil  is  capable,  by  any  piucess,  whether  natural  ur 

iKcral,  of  being  traniifonnetl  inlii  another,  beyond  the 

i-ewencial  limila  uf  wliat  ar«  technically  denumlnaied 

arieiiea"— is  no  leas  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  (where  it 

appeara  ta  be  conuiiie.1  in  the  emphatic  expreauou 

i}'<S^,  "after  ita  kind,"   cunatanlly  appended  to  the 

itatement  of  each  succeaaiTe  creative  act  in  tbe  flrat 

chapter  of  UeneaU)  than  a  couduaiau  of  auund  indue- 


e  may  be  said  uf 


animal!  of  the  wt.rld  (an 
planta)  which  have  .lesce 
anceatora  belong  to  tha  at 
many  apparently  different  apeciea  of  animals  now  in  ex- 

wbether  thia  diitinction  of  apeciea  ia  a  reality  in  nature, 
or  whether  all  animals  may  not  be  lineally  descended 
from  one,or,  aCall  events,  a  few  original  slucks.  Ueol- 
cigy  leaches  ua  that  no  animals  uf  a  higher  order  than 
zoopbytea,  niulluika,  and  crustaceana  were  inhabitanu 
of  our  globe  up  to  the  close  of  the  Silurian  lera;  that 
the  flub  then,  for  tbe  fine  time,  made  its  appearancr, 
and  afterwards  the  reptile,  in  the  Carboniferous  nnt,  and 
then  the  mammal,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  Tertiary. 
Were  the  different  species  ofioophytes,  muilusks,  and 
of  the  Silurian  ages  and  thoas  of  the  auo- 
presenl  leras  all  of  them  the  offipring  of  one 
of  different  pairs  of  ancestors,  whoae  descend- 


Mhadbi 


iflife?  Again,  were  the 
varinue  specie*  of  dabes,  reptiles,  and  mammals  descend- 
ants from  their  severally  reapective  pairs  of  ancestors, 
or  were  they  all  of  them  lineal  deaoendantaof  the  previ- 

and  its  preceding  nrss,  and  all  thua  related  in  binod  to 
had  each  their  own 


andlini 


have  been  produced  by  a  separate  act  of 
creative  power,  or,  aa  it  has  been  termed,  by  a  separate 
creative  Bat,  ■imilar  to  that  which  kindled  the  first 
apark  of  life  in  the  flrat  livi 


.rpUne 


leCrea- 


ing  it  with  life  in  the  various  species  of  snlmala  and 
plants  with  which  it  has  fmm  the  beginning  been  sup- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  philoaophera  have  been  found 
to  insiat  that  all  the  animals  (and  plants  slsn)  iu  the 
world,  including  man  himself,  have  descended  from  one 
simple  organism,  and  the  opemtiun  of  the  preordain«d 
lawa  of  nature,  without  the  interference  of  the  Deity. 

In  1774  lord  Honbnddu,  ■  Scotch  jurist,  haxarded  the 
proposition  that  man  is  but  a  highly  devriupedbahnou — 
s  proposition  which  has  since  made  his  name  the  laugb- 
iUB-slock  of  the  literary  world.  About  the  clr«ie  of  the 
last  century  two  French  philnMkphers  (De  Maillet  and 
La  Marck)  endeavored  to  establish  the  proposiiion  that 
all  the  higher  orders  of  animals  and  plants  have  been 
derived,  by  Che  immuUble  laws  uf  nature,  fmm  the  first- 

Ihal  life  itself  is  producible,  bv  the  agency  of  csluric  and 
electricity,  from  dead  matter.  They  also  held  that  all 
the  qualities  and  funeiinns  nfanimala  have  been  devel- 
oped by  natural  instinct  and  a  tendency  to  progresHve 

function,  and  not  function  of  organiution.  Their  the- 
ory of  life,  therefore,  was  that  the  zn.phyte,  which  was 
developed  uut  uf  sumelliiug  still  mure  oimpli^  expaitded 
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itself  into  a  mollusk  or  crustacean ;  that  the  crustacean 
was  developed  into  a  fish,  fishes  into  reptiles  and  birds, 
and  these  again  into  quadruped  mammalB)  and  the  mam- 
mal into  man. 

This  theor}%  so  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to 
man,  was  at  once  rejected  as  an  absurdity  by  the  com- 
mon^sense  of  mankind.  It  was,  however,  revived,  with 
a  little  variation,  by  the  author  of  The  Vettiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation  (Lond.  1844),  who  in  that 
work  reviewed  the  whole  world  of  life  which  has  been 
supplied  by  geology  and  natural  history,  and  insists  that 
"  the  various  organic  forms  that  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth  are  bound  up  in  one — a  fundamental  unity 
pervades  and  embraces  all,  collecting  them  from  the 
humblest  lichen  up  to  the  highest  mammifer  in  one 
system,  the  whole  creation  of  which  must  have  depend- 
ed upon  one  law  or  decree  of  the  Almighty,  though  it 
did  not  all  come  forth  at  one  time.  The  idea  of  a  sep- 
arate creation  for  each  must  appear  totally  inadmissi- 
ble ;"  and  he  argues  that  **  the  whole  train  of  animated 
beings,  from  the  simplest  and  oldest  up  to  the  highest 
and  most  recent,  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
advances  of  the  principle  of  development,  that  have  de- 
pended upon  external  physical  circumstances  to  which 
the  resulting  animals  are  appropriate."  As  to  the  ori- 
gin of  vitality,  he  suggests  that  the  fint  step  in  the  cre- 
ation of  life  upon  this  planet  was  a  chemioo-electric 
operation,  by  which  simple  germinal  vesicles  were  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  advance  from  the  simplest  form  of 
being  to  the  most  complicated  was  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  ordinary  process  of  generation.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  experiments  of  naturalists  exploded  that  the- 
orv. 

• 

These  specidations,  whimsical  and  absurd  in  concep- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  most  mischievous  in  tenden- 
cy, have  therefore  long  since  been  rejected  by  the  moat 
enlightened  of  our  philoeophers,  basing  their  arguments 
on  purely  scientific  principles  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Frof.  Sedgwick,  in  his  preface  to  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
veniity  of  Cambridge,  p.  cxxviii,  has  declared  that  ge- 
ology, *<  aa  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts, 
offers  one  firm  cumulative  argument  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  development."  Agassiz,  Cuvier,  and  Hugh 
Miller  have  been  equally  strong  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  theory  of  the  transition  of  species. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Darwin's  Origin  ofSpe^ 
cie$.  In  this  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  creation  of  life  by  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  every  species  has  been  pro- 
duced by  generation  from  previously  existing  species. 
Darwin's  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  is,  that,  as 
man,  acting  on  the  pruiciple  of  M^c^ton,  causes  differ»it 
animals  and  plants  to  produce  varieties,  so  in  nature 
there  is  a  similar  power  of  selection,  originated  and  cai^ 
ried  on  by  the  struggle  of  life,  which  tends  to  produce 
•nd  perpetuate,  by  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  vari- 
eties of  organisms  as  distinct  as  those  which  man  cre- 
ates among  domesticated  animals  and  plants.  It  must 
be  conceded  that,  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
we  can  account  for  the  origin  of  many  varieties  of  the 
same  species;  but  that  is  far  short  of  the  proposition 
that  an  accumulation  of  inherited  varieties  may  con- 
stitute a  specific  difi^erence.  No  facts  have  yet  been  es- 
tablished to  warrant  the  inference  that  because  man 
can  produce  varieties  of  species  by  selection  among  do- 
mesticated animals,  he  could  produce,  or  that  nature 
has  produced,  by  the  application  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, essentially  distinct  species.  There  has  always,  in 
the  case  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  been  a  lim- 
it to  man's  power  to  produce  varieties,  in  like  manner 
as,  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
has  raised  a  barrier  against  the  multiplication  of  spe- 
cies which  cannot  be  passed. 

Darwin  believes  that  animals  have  descended  from  at 
most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  adds  that  analo- 
gy would  lead  him  one  step  further,  viz.  to  the  belief 


that  all  animals  and  plants  have  deeeeoded  froiB  one 
prototype,  and  that  *^  the  probability  is  that  all  the  v^*- 
ganic  beings  that  haye  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  bare 
descended  from  some  one  prim<|rdia]  form  iato  wktck 
life  was  first  breathed."  This  admits  that  life  has  ben 
produced  upon  our  planet  by  one,  if  not  more,  ^fivioe 
creative  fiat;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  ia  vaart  r»- 
sonable,  as  well  as  more  natural,  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  distinct  species  from  time  to  time  by  iW 
exercise  of  similar  acts  of  divine  power  than  by  a  tab 
endeavor  to  link  together  animals  in  relataoBship  br  de> 
scent  that  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  origanizatioo,  and  m 
all  the  habits,  propensitiefi,  and  instincts  of  their  Iivml 

It  is  admitted  that  the  position  b  not  eonfirased  by 
geological  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  manj  interacS- 
ate  links  which  must  necessarily  have  existed' betweai 
the  various  species  are  not  found  in  the  geological  for- 
mations. There  is  no  such  finely  gradoated  ctf^imt 
chain  revealed  by  geology;  for  the  groups  of  anignk 
as  they  existed,  are  as  distinct  anu  well  defined  in  ihiae 
ancient  records  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  To  axct 
this  admitted  difficulty,  Darwin  is  driven  to  allege  ^tbe 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  geol<^cal  record,* 
as  he  states,  **  from  an  extremely  incomplef  e  ei 
tion  of  existing  strata,  and  the  small  proporticin  vfakk 
those  existing  strata  bear  to  those  others  which  hare 
been  deposited,  and  removed  or  swept  away  by  denw 
dation."  These  are  mere  gratuitous  aasumptiitiE,  f«c 
forth  without  foundation,  to  prop  up  a  failing  tbconr. 
No  well-informed  geologist  will  be  found  to  admit  ikaz 
imperfections  could  exist  in  the  geological  record  to  tai 
extent  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  so  maisr 
forms  of  life  as  must,  if  Darwin*s  theory  be  trae,  bare 
been  in  existence  at  some  period  of  the  world's  histniT. 
Moreover,  his  suggestion  that  every  past  and  prmem  or- 
ganism has  descended  from  three  or  fgur  ori^nal  fisse 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  life  must  have  existed  io  the 
planet  long  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cbmbriaa  aaJ 
Silurian  rocks,  in  which  the  first  groups  of  life  sppesr. 
and  that  the  rocks  in  which  these  remains  were  deps- 
ited  have  been  either  removed  or  transfi>nDed.  Tbii 
hypothesis  not  only  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
records  of  geolog}',  but  is  contradicted  by  all  the  evi- 
dence which  they  supply.  So  many  startling  cnncK- 
sions  required  to  uphold  this  theory  of  the  pfoductieii 
of  species  bi'  natural  selection,  without  the  diiecc  ictef^ 
vention  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Almighty,  are  tsf- 
ficient  to  justify  its  rejection,  even  if  the  more  dirvct 
argumenu  to  which  we  have  referred  were  wanting— 
Kitto.    See  Creatiok. 

So  long  as  this,  which  has  now  come  to  be  geoertflr 
known  as  **  the  evolution  theory"  of  creation,  was  ad- 
vocated  only  by  men  either  hostile  or  indif&rent  t» 
revelation,  the  theological  world  could  well  all«ni  r» 
leave  it  to  purely  scientific  treatises  for  a  aolutioe  •? 
refutation.  But  of  late  we  regret  to  see  it  has  cscfc 
insidiously  into  favor  with  some  professedly  teligi'-iia 
writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  see  anything  in  it  ioc^i- 
sistent  with  the  Christian  idea  of  creation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  eminent  scientist,  in  the  Meikadist  Q^arfrr^ 
Revirw  for  April,  1877,  art.  v,  commits  himself  sabetaii- 
tially  to  it,  and  even  defends  it,  alth<»ugh  with  tbf 
qualifying  remark  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  hare  beta 
'^  demonstrated."  His  arguments  in  its  favor  are  dra«a 
from  three  classes  of  facts  :  first,  geolo^gy  disdoses  a 
series  of  gradually  variant  types,  with  many  gajtf^  i?)- 
deed,  between,  yet  on  the  whole  corresponding  to  sock 
a  system  of  evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms :  sec- 
ondly, links  are  constantly  discovered  between  geaoa 
formerly  supposed  to  be  widely  sepanted,  showing  i 
transition  from  one  to  the  other;  thirdly,  the  ^iay^' 
of  every  animal  actually  passes  successively  thma^ 
the  various  stages  indicated  by  the  evoJotion  theefv. 
All  this,  that  writer  thinks,  renders  it  ^now  far  safer  t^ 
accept  the  hypothesis  than  to  reject  il"  It  may  teea 
presumptuous  for  theologians,  who  aie  usually  spi^ka 
of  contemptuously  by  the  professional  sdentiic,  to  jad^ 
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in  this  matter;  but  as  the  writer  referred  to  further 
thinks  that "  if  it  is  safer  for  the  scientist,  it  is  safer  for 
the  Christian,''  we  feel  authorized  to  question  both  the 
premise  and  the  conclusion  of  that  demand.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  scientists  themselves  have  not  fully  ac- 
cepted the  theory.  Even  the  learned  writer  quoted 
only  claims  for  it  the  authority  of  a  "  hypothesis."  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  ample  time  for  ** scientists"  to 
make  such  demands  when  they  shall  have  proved  their 
theories,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  urge  their 
crude  and  unsettled  hypotheses  upon  other  |>eople.  In 
the  second  place,  they  should  remember  that  this  is  not 
purely  a  scientific  question ;  it  is  rather  a  historical,  if 
not  a  theological  one,  which  science  has  volunteered  to 
determine  in  its  own  fashion.  The  Christian  or  the 
believer  in  an  inspired  account  of  creation  has  no  difii- 
culty  in  explaining  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  origin 
of  species:  he  attributes  it  to  the  direct  creative  act  of 
Cvod,  continued  in  the  lineal  propagation  from  the  ini- 
tial pair  or  pairs  of  each  kind.  If  the  scientist  finds 
any  fault  with  this,  let  him  first  resolve  his  doubts,  and 
make  out  a  system  harmoniously,  fully,  and  definitely 
determined  according  to  the  boasted  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  own  method,  before  he  challenges  the  ad- 
herence of  others.  In  the  third  place,  let  him  mod- 
estly and  gratefully  call  to  mind  the  many  illustrious 
names  of  Christian  theologians  who  have  been,  and 
still  are,  more  or  less  eminent  as  scientists  also,  and 
whose  opinion  might  at  least  be  invoked  before  a  final 
venlict  is  made  up  and  published  as  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  tfie  world.  Nay,  more,  let  him  consider  that  in- 
telligent parties  standing  somewhat  outside  of  the  im- 
mediate discussion  are  generally  better  prepared,  be- 
cause more  cool  and  less  committed,  and  actually  occu- 
pying a  broader  field  of  view,  to  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion on  such  mooted  points  when  the  evidence  is  con- 
flicting, and  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  cumulative  charac- 
ter, than  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  dispute. 
We,  therefore,  say,  emphutically,  let  the  naturalist  pur- 
sue his  investigations,  gather  and  analyze  all  tlie  facts, 
even  speculate,  if  he  pleases,  on  their  bearings;  and 
then  present  the  whole  for  the  candid  and  general 
judgment  of  the  educated  world,  exclusive  of  invidi- 
ous classification.  In  short,  commonsenge  must  deter- 
mine in  this,  as  in  every  extensive  generalization.  A 
jury  of  plain,  practical  men  is  most  competent  to  de- 
cide an  issue,  although  the'  testimony  of  experts  may 
be  needed  in  the  evidence. 

Let  us  now  bestow  a  few  words  upon  the  facts  ar- 
rayed above  as  warranting  a  concurrence  in  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  We  are  ourselves  amazed  that  the  acute 
and  learaed  writer  who  clearly  presents  them  did  not 
perceive  their  utter  insufficiency  as  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion taken.  The  evidence  from  geology  is  little  more 
than  that  from  the  various  orders  of  animated  beings 
now  observed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  only 
difference,  if  any,  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  all  simultaneous  or  synchronal ;  nor  are  those 
now  extant  to  be  found  all  in  one  habitat.  The  first 
and  second  arguments,  therefore,  resolve  themselves 
substantially  into  one,  and  this  has  the  great  flaw  of 
the  supposition — the  begging  of  the  main  question  in 
reality — that  the  many  missing  links  will  yet  be  found, 
or,  if  not  found,  still  once  existed.  The  third  argument 
is  parallel,  but  still  weaker,  because  in  the  embryo  we 
have  the  actual  stages,  again,  with  many  and  notable 
gape,  but  they  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  that  arrest 
at  any  particular  point  which  the  theory  supposes. 
The  germ  of  each  animal  in  generation  must  go  on  im- 
mediately  to  its  complete  development^  or  perish  at  once 
as  an  abortion,  None  can  stop  short  of  its  peculiar 
type,  nor  go  beyond  IL  In  fine,  the  fact  patent  to  ev- 
ery observer,  and  one  which,  to  the  common  mind,  dis- 
poses of  this  whole  speculation,  is  that  each  species  reg- 
ulariy  and  inevitably  propagates  substantially  its  own 
pattern,  with  no  such  variations  as  the  three  classes  of 
phenomena  referred  to  exhibit;  or  else  refuses  to  repro- 


duce permanent  organisms  at  all.  The  grand  fallacy 
in  the  evolution  argument — even  as  r presumption  (and 
we  might  truly  call  it  such  in  more  than  one  sense) — is 
the  mistaking  of  analogy  for  identity.  A  similar  law 
of  progress  is  seen  in  all  God's. works;  but  this  does  not 
prove,  nor  even  render  it  probable,  that  each  step  was 
hbtorically  developed  out  of  the  preceding.  Wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  record  the  process,  the  succession 
of  order  has  been  found  to  be  maintained,  but  there  has 
been  a  break  in  the  genetic  production  of  the  irtdividU' 
als.  The  same  mistake  has  been  committed  by  those 
who  confound  the  geological  cycles  with  the  "  days*^  of 
the  demiurgic  week.  Resemblances  in  plan  have  been 
thought  to  prove  historical  identity.    See  Geology. 

Accordingly,  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  A.  De  Quatrefages, 
professor  of  anthropology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  moderate  conservatism  in  the  scientific  disputes 
about  the  origin  of  species,  but  whose  eminent  posi- 
tion as  an  anthropologist  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
Mr.  Huxley,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  evolutionary  ideas; 
he  draws  out  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that,  in 
his  opinion,  **  species  is  a  reality."  Many  readers, 
therefore,  will  turn  with  especial  interest  to  the  divis- 
ion of  his  subject  in  which  he  examines  in  succession 
the  theories  of  Darwin,  HUckel,  Vogt,  Wallace,  Naudin, 
and  others.  The  antiquity  of  the  human  species;  how 
the  globe  was  peopled,  and  raoes  formed ;  their  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  characteristics:  such  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  "  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series"  entitled  The  Human  Species 
(Lond.  1879).  See  also  Biblioth,  Sacra,  OcU  1857; 
Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  OcU  1861. 

Speoles,  a  term  used  in  eucharistic  theology  to  de-> 
note  the  outward  and  visible  part  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

Speckled  is  the  rendering  in  the  A,  Y,  of  three 
Heb.  words,  which  have  very  different  significations: 
1.  ^pd,  nuiddj  spotted,  sa  black  goats  or  sbeep  with 
white  spots,  or  vice  versa  (Gen.  xxx,  d2,  33,  35,  39; 
xxxi,  8, 10, 12);  2.  pHb,  sardh,  hay,  as  reddish  horses 
(Zech.i,8);  3.  ^!|32C,  tsa}ma,strtpedjSA  the  hyena  (Jer. 
xii,  9).    See  Color;  Hykna, 

Speckter,  Erwin,  a  German  painter,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg  in  1806.  Encouraged  by  Yon  Rumohr,  he 
made  an  artistic  tour,  in  18*23,  through  Schleswig  and 
the  neighboring  country'.  In  1825  he  yisited  Munich 
and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  1829.  In  September,  1830,  he 
started  for  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1834.  His  death  took  place  Nov.  23,  1835.  His 
paintings  on  sacred  subjects  are,  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria: — The  Women  cU  the  Tomb,  See  English 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Spectre.  A  belief  in  apparitions  was  aniversid 
among  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  East;  and  the  I»- 
raelites,  even  t)efore  the  Captivity,  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  of  their  religion  to  dsemonology  (see  CrusiuB 
[B.],  BibL  Theol,  p.  293),  had  in  popular  superstition 
their  q^ectral  forms  with  which  they  peopled  desert  re- 
gions. See  AzAZKU  At  a  later  period  the  spectrea 
and  evil  spirits  were  confoimded  together  (Tobit  viii,  8 ; 
Baruch  iv,  35).  The  canonical  books  refer  (Isa.  xxxiv, 
13)  to  a  female  night-monster  (n*^VV)  *^^  goatlike 
savages  (D*^*i:Pb),  who  danced  and  called  to  each  other 
(xiii,  21).  See  Satyr.  In*the  Targum,  and  by  the 
rabbins,  this  popular  belief  is  more  fully  unfolded  as  a 
part  of  foreign  dsemonology ;  but  much  of  it  may  have 
come  down  from  earlier  times.  These  ghostly  beings 
are  classed  sa  night,  morning,  and  mid -day  spectres 
(Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  9).  The  last  (^SatpSvta  fuotififipi'- 
va.  Sept  at  Psa.  xc,  6 ;  'P'^Ci'^I?,  Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  6) 
appear  at  noon,  when  people  unoonceraedly  resign  them- 
selves to  repose  (the  siesta;  see  Philostr.  ffer,  i,  4) ;  and 
they  are  especially  dangerous  (Aben-Ezra,  On  Job  n^  5), 
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Morning  flpectres  are  called  V'?*''?^?  in  the  Targnni 
(Pra.  cxxi,  6).  Among  the  night  Apectres  (comp.  Matt, 
xiv,  26;  similar  was  the  Greek  Empuaa  [see  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristoph.  Ran,  295 ;  Volcken,  Diatr.  p.  132 ;  Bern- 
hardy  on  Dionys.  Perieff.p,  721  j)  was  the  IMiiAjR  beau- 
tiful woman  who  especially  waylaid  children  and  killed 
them  (like  the  iMmias  [comp.  the  Yulg.at  Isa.  xxxir, 
14  J  and  Str^s  of  the  Romans  [Bochart,  Hieroz,  iii,  831 ; 
Meineke  on  Menander,  p.  145;  comp.  Philostr.  ^/k///.  \v, 
25],  and  the  ghoul*  of  the  modem  Arabians) ;  male  in- 
fants to  the  eighth,  and  female  to  the  twentieth,  day 
after  their  birth  (see  Eisenmenger,  Enideckt.  Judenth. 
ii,  413  sq.,  452;  Selden,  De  Diis  ^yr.  p.  249  sq.).  An- 
other spirit  inimical  to  children,  particularly  to  such  as 
do  not  keep  clean  hands  (Mishna,  Joma,  Ixxvii,  2 ;  Tu" 
aniih,  xx,  2),  was  called  KP)2C  (but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  used  to  threaten  their  children  with 
sprites,  as  the  Komans  did  with  their  larva  [Spanbcim 
on  CalUro.  Dian.  69],  like  modem  vulgar  bugaboot). 
See  Van  Dale,  Idol,  p.  94  sq. ;  Doughtni  AnakcU  i,  246. 
— Winer,  i,  422.    See  Superstition. 

Spee,  Friedrich  von,  a  German  Jesuit  and  com- 
poser of  religious  poems,  was  bora  at  Kaiserwerth  in 
1591  of  the  noble  family  Spee  von  Langenberg«  entered 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1610),  and 
was  employed  in  the  school  at  Cologne  as  teacher  of 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  morals.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  (about  1627)  to  WUrzburg  and  Bamberg,  and 
transferred  to  the  pastorate,  a  measure  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  his  teaching  on 
the  part  of  his  superiors.  He  had  acquired  both  repu- 
tation and  popularity  with  his  auditors;  but  later  events 
reveal  a  degree  of  liberality  in  his  views  such  as  Jesuit- 
ism does  not  often  tolerate.  While  acting  as  a  pastor 
Spee  was  often  obliged  to  minister  to  the  unfortunates 
who  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  and,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  torture  to  make  the  most  improbable  con- 
fessions, were  condemned  to  death  by  fire.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  these  miserable  victims  came  under  his 
care  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears.  It  is  related  that  he 
was  asked  by  John  Philip  of  Schdnbora,  subsequently 
the  elector  of  Mayence,  why  his  head  was  gray  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty ;  and  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  so  many 
witches  to  the  stake,  though  every  one  of  them  was  in- 
nocent. He  gave  a  more  emphatic  expression  to  his 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  by  the  (anonymous)  publi- 
cation of  a  Cautio  Criminalis,  v,  de  Procettu  ctmtra  Sa- 
ga* Liber f  in  which  he  stripped  ofT  the  false  gloss  from 
the  principles  and  the  indefensible  judicial  methods  by 
which  such  prosecutions  were  controlled.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  suspected  of  the  authorship  by  his 
superiors,  as  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Lower  Sax- 
ony to  attempt  the  conversion  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  actually  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a 
Protestant  community ;  but,  acoonling  to  Jesuitical  au- 
thorities, came  near  to  suflTering  a  mart^T's  death  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  attacked  by  an  assassin,  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  Protestanta  of  Hildesheim,  who 
beat  him  unmercifully;  and  having  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  missionary  work,  as  the  result^  he  went  to  Treves. 
This  place  afforded  him  a  wide  field  of  pastoral  useful- 
ness, especially  during  the  siege  and  storm  of  1635  by 
Imperialists  and  Spaniards.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  labors  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  and  also  for 
the  impoverished  and  the  prisoners.  While  engaged  in 
such  work  he  was  taken  with  fever,  and  died  Aug.  7, 
1635.  Spec's  reputation  rests  on  his  religious  poems, 
which  are  contained  in  two  collections,  the  Trutz-Nach- 
tigall  and  the  Guldenes  Tugendbuch.  The  former  was 
first  issued  at  Cologne  in  1649,  and  appeared  afterwards 
in  several  editions ;  but  was  then  lost  from  ob8er\'ation 
until  Brentano  republished  it  in  a  somewhat  modernized 
form  in  1817.  The  latter,  which  received  high  com- 
mendation from  Leibnits;  (Theodicee^  §  96),  likewise  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  after  the  author's  death,  in  1648, ' 


perhaps  not  earlier  even  than  1649.  Aa  a  poeC  S 
stands  alone,  holding  no  relarion  to  any  of  the  arboaii 
of  his  century.  He  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  pnaoij 
and  euphonic  forms,  and  felt  profoundly  the  spirit  of  hii 
compositions.  He  was,  moreover,  entirely  rstnoal  t 
lover  of  nature ;  and,  consequently,  in  do  danger  of  t 
mystical  absorption  in  God  or  of  a  theosophic  panhe- 
ism.  His  poems  are  not.  however,  bynos:  tber  wn 
composed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  use  by  t 
Christian  congregation.  Their  subjeet  is  always  citbff 
some  observation  of  nature  or  an  expression  cif  the  sa- 
thor's  intense  and  glowing  love  for  Christ,  rkscanmsl 
stanzas  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  prodntiMM 
of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  of  his  oonntry ;  bat  the 
adoption  of  the  pattoral  as  a  medium  for  expressing  ilie 
poet's  admiration  of  God  will  serve  to  show  bow  tdierij 
unsuited  are  his  works  for  a  place  in  the  worship  of  t^ 
congregation.  Spee's  writi ngs  were  published  b^'  S»rti 
(Fromtne  Lieder  Spee's  [Bonn,  1M9]);  and  earfier  W 
F5rster,  in  MuUer's  BiUiofh.  dmftcher  Dickfer  da  I'tm 
Jahrhundnit  (Leips.  1881,  voL  xii),  the  latter  pimiiiig 
the  original  form  more  faithfully  than  the  other.  The 
GUldene*  Tugendbuch,  somewhat  chanired,  was  repsH- 
lished  at  Coblenu  in  1850  as  a  Koman  Catholic  msrad 
of  devotion.  See  Hauber,  BibUuth.  Magieaj  rd.  m: 
Gorres,  Chrittl  My$iik,  voL  iv.  — Henog,  Beai-EMcy 
Hop,  8.  V. 

Speece,  Conrad,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  b<.«m 
in  the  town  of  New  London,  Bedford  Col,  Vs.  Not.  7. 
1776.  Being  engaged  in  agricidtiiral  pursoits  omu 
1792,  he  had  little  early  educational  advantages,  t«i 
afterwards  studied  at  a  grammar^cbool  near  Xew  Lfiv- 
don  and  at  Washington  College.  In  the  conienipla- 
tion  of  some  mysterious  passages  of  Scripture  be  «is 
driven,  as  he  says,  *^  by  my  own  iguoranoe  and  prisie.' 
to  the  brink  of  infidelity,  from  which  he  wmM  reached 
by  means  of  Jenyns's  Internal  Evidence  and  Besttie'; 
Evidences,  He  united  with  the  Presbt'terian  Chartk 
in  April,  1796,  at  New  Monmouth,  and  in  Sept<sb(r 
following  was  received  as  a  candidate  by  the  Pnsfc^- 
tery  of  Lexington.  Certain  difficulties  on  the  «u{^:t 
of  infant  baptism  led  to  the  postponement  of  bis  l]o»> 
sure,  and  in  the  spring  of  1799  be  became  tnax  i^ 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  was  immersed  by  t 
Baptist  preacher,  April,  1800,  and  began  to  preach,  t -^ 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  shortly  after  led  him  to  s>^ 
cept  infant  baptism.  He  withdrew  from  the  Bspct^ 
communion,  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  9,  If^l.  Ij 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  appointed  general  iBi»> 
sionary.  His  labors  spread  over  a  lai^ge  pmrt  of  Ea>t- 
em  Vii^inia.  In  February',  1803,  he  ctNna»eDced  fei^ 
connection  with  a  church  in  Montgomery  Guunty.  M  i- 
called  Captain  John,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  bi«  >«- 
dination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  2^  H4. 
he  was  installed  pastor.  This  cfmnection.  because  <  • 
his  ill-health,  was  dissolved  in  April,  IMOo.  He  c- 
tinued  to  preach  in  Goochland  and  Fluvanna  cok-.'^c* 
until  1806,  and  in  the  counties  of  Powhatan  and  C<^ 
beriand  until  1812.  In  October,  1813,  he  was  inHaI>-l 
pastor  of  Augusta  Church,  where  he  labored  until  \ '» 
death,  Feb.  17,  1836.  He  published,  Tke  MotnOiiimf 
(1813-16,3  editions): — a  number  of  single  Srs--— 
(1810-32) :— and  some  Poems.  See  Sprague,  A  i 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  284, 


Speed,  John,  an  English  historian,  was  bofa  tf 
Farrington,  in  Cheshire,  about  lo5&.  He  was  tm^ajr^t 
up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  bat  was  taken  fR«i  kt- 
shop  by  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  supported  by  him  is  U* 
study  of  English  history  and  antiquities.  Besides 
er  works  of  history,  he  wrote,  Tke  CUmd  of  W 
or  Genealogies  of  Scripture  (1593, 8vo>.  This 
fixed  to  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Ifill.  iri 
printed  for  many  yean  in  the  subsequent  editsook  Br 
died  July  28,  1629.  See  Chalmeia,  Biog.  Diet.  \  t.: 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bril^  and  Amer,  A  mtkon,  ^  v. 

Spegel,  HAQi7r9,  a  Swedish  preUte,  was  beta  m 
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Ronneby,  June  14,  1646,  being  tbe  son  of  a  pastor. 
Having  studied  belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Lund, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, he  at  length  (about  1672)  became  preacher  to 
the  queen,  and  later  (1675)  of  the  court  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1686  he  was  made  bishop  of  Shara,  in  1692  of  Lin- 
kiiping.  and  in  1711  archbishop  of  Upsala.  After  a 
learned,  amiable,  and  patriotic  career,  he  died  at  Up- 
sala. I>ec.  14,  1713,  leaving  several  pious  and  historical 
wnrkft,  which  are  eDumerated  in  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GitUralty  s.  ▼. 

Speke-hoose,  a  room  in  religions  houses  set  apart 
for  conversation. 

Spells.  Constantine  had  allowed  the  heathen,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reformation,  not  only  to  consult 
tbeir  augurs  in  public,  but  also  to  use  charms  by  way 
of  remedy  for  Ixxlily  distempers,  and  to  prevent  storms. 
Many  Christians  were  much  inclined  to  this  practice, 
and  made  use  of  charms  and  amulets.  Tbe  Church 
was  forced  to  make  severe  laws  against  this  supersti- 
tion. The  Council  of  Laodicea  condemns  clergymen 
who  made  phylacteries.  Those  were  condemned  also 
who  pretended  to  work  cures  by  enchantmenta,  di- 
viners, etc,  and  those  who  consulted  them.  See  Bing- 
ham, Ckriat,  Antiq,  bk.  vi, ch.  v,  §  6. 

Spelt.    See  Rte. 

Spenoe,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  converted  while  engaged  in 
tbe  practice  of  law  at  Dawson,  Ga.,  1865.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1869,  and  was  superannuated  by 
the  South  Georgia  Conference  in  1874.  His  health 
continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  heartnlisease,  April 
23,  1875.  See  Minute*  of  Annual  Conferences  of  (he 
J/.  A'.  Churchj  Souths  1875,  p.  176. 

Spenoe,  Joseph,  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  in  1698,  and  educated  probably  at  Winchester 
School,  and  New  College,  Oxfoni,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  Nov.  2,  1727.  He  was  elected  professor 
of  poetry  July  11,  1728,  and  about  1731  travelled  with 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  into  Italy.  In  1742  his  college 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Holmes  as  his  majesty's  professor  of  rood- 
em  history  at  Oxford.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
the  seventh  stall  at  Durham  May  24, 1754.  His  death, 
by  drowning  in  a  canal  in  Byfleet,  Surrey,  occurred  Aug. 
20,  1768.  His  writings  were  mostly  in  the  realm  of 
polite  literature,  as,  ^4  n  Essay  on  Papers  Odyssey  (1727) : 
— Poty metis  (1747,  fol.).  He  published,  Remarks  and 
IHssertntums  on  Virgil^  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  with  notes, 
etc.  (1768, 4to).  He  wroto  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain 
Matter  of  Fact ,  or  a  Short  Review  of  the  Reigns  of  our 
Popish  Princes  since  the  Reformation  (pt.  i,  1748, 12mo). 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  DicU,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Spenoe,  Robert  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  May  11,  1824,  in 
South  Carolina.  He  first  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  bnt  this  being  dissolved  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  then  united  with  the  Methodbt.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1849. 
Afier  a  successful  ministry  of  about  six  years,  his  health 
entirely  failed,  and  he  retired  to  his  mother's  home  in 
Kemper  County,  Miss.,  where  be  died,  SepL  27,  1856. 
See  Minutes  ofAtmual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  I856,p,707. 

Spencer,  Blihti,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1721.  He  com- 
menced a  course  of  litorarv  studv,  with  a  view  to  the 
(xospel  ministry,  in  March,  1740,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  September,  1746.  After  graduation  he  was 
urged  to  undertake  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society  in 
Great  Britain  which  had  fostered  the  other  missions 
among  tbe  Indians,  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  task,  I 


and  in  September,  1748,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry',  with  a  special  view  to  an  Indian 
mission.  The  leadings  of  Providence,  nowever,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  direct  his  labors  into  another  and 
entirely  different  department  of  evangelical  work,  and 
Feb.  7, 1750,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  then  vacant  in  consc'^ 
quence  of  the  death  of  president  Dickinson.  It  was 
during  his  pastorate  in  Elizabethtown  that  his  charac- 
ter for  piety  and  public  spirit  prompted  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  elect  him  one  of  the  cor- 
porate guardians  of  that  institution,  which  ofiice  he 
held  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1756  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  in  1758 
he  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  New  York  troopi^ 
then  about  to  take  their  place  in  the  French  war  still 
raging.  When  his  services  as  chaplain  were  closed,  he 
connected  himself  with  New  Branswick  Presbvtery, 
and  labored  several  years  in  the  contiguous  congrega- 
tions of  Shrewsbury,  Middletown  Point,  Shark  River,  and 
Amboy.  It  was  about  this  t^e  that  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  which  was  pub- 
lished, and  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  attention. 
The  subject  of  it  was  ''The  State  of  the  Dissenting  In- 
terest in  the  Middle  Colonies  of  America."  It  was 
originally  dated  at  Jamaica,  July  2,  1759,  and  there 
were  some  amendments  and  additions  to  it  at  Shrews- 
bury on  Nov.  3.  This  was  the  only  formal  work  he 
ever  committed  to  the  press.  In  1764  the  S^^nod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  South 
were  in  an  unformed  and  irregular  state,  sent  the 
Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  and  Alexander  McWhorter  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  orderly  and 
edifying  organization.  Soon  after  returning  from  this 
important  service,  he  became  pastor  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  Delaware,  where  he  spent  five  years.  In 
1769  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  useful  and  beloved  until  he  was  re- 
moved by  death,  Dec  27,  1784.  Dr.  Spencer  was  pos- 
semed  of  fine  genius,  great  vivacity,  ardent  piety,  and 
special  merits  as  a  preacher  and  a  man.  In  1782  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iii,  165.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spencer,  Franois,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
at  Springville,  Pa.,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  afterwards  united  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  10, 1848.  He  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Wyoming  Conference  in  1855,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  thereof  until  his  death,  Sept.  18, 1862. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  77. 

Spenoer,  lohabod  Smith,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di* 
vine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Rupert,  Vi., 
Feb.  28, 1798.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  consisting  only  of  the  training  of  a  common 
school.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1815,  marked  a  de- 
cisive epoch  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  following 
year  he  left  home,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  converted  and 
first  felt  strongly  impressed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  both  talents  and  scholarship; 
studied  theology  privately  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew Yates,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Un- 
ion College;  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  182.% 
and  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  that  place, 
which  he  soon  succeeded  in  raising  to  a  commanding 
position  among  the  primary  eilucational  institutions  of 
the  State ;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Gleneva  in 
November,  1826;  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept  11, 1828,  where  he 
continued  laboring  with  the  most  remarkable  success 
until  March  23, 1882,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
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the  Second  Presbyterian  Gbarch)  Brookl3m,  L.  I^  wbioh 
waB  his  last  field  of  ministerial  labor.  By  his  great  wis- 
dom and  energy,  and  almost  unexampled  industry,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  this  church  into  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  efficient  churches  in  the  Presbyterian 
denomination.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  professorship 
extraordinary  of  Biblical  history  in  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  New  York  city,  and  retained  it  for 
about  four  years.  In  1841  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Hamilton  College.  He  died  Nov.  23,  18M. 
The  high  estimate  in  which  Dr.  Spencer  was  hekl  was 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  se- 
cure his  services  in  various  departments  of  ministerial 
labor.  In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Alabama;  in  1882,  to  the  presidency  of 
Hamilton  College.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  pastoral  theology  in  the  East  Windsor 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  many  formal  calls  were  put 
into  his  hands  from  churches  in  various  important  cit- 
ies, but  none  of  these  tempted  him  from  his  chosen 
field.  He  published  niiy  single  sermons,  1835-50,  and 
the  following  well-known  works :  A  Pastor*8  Sketcheg^ 
or  Conversatiom  with  A  nxiovs  Inquirers  regpecting  the 
Way  of  Salvation  (N.  Y.  1850;  second  series,  1853); 
these  sketches  have  been  republished  in  England,  and 
also  in  BVench  in  France: — S^rmonSf  tpith  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood  (N.  Y.  1855,2  vols.). 
Also  since  his  death  have  been  published :  Discourses 
on  Sacrament-al  Occas-UmSf  with  an  Introduction  by  Gar- 
diner Spring,  D.D.  (1861,  1862;  Lond.  1861)-, ^Evi- 
dences o/lHvine  Revelafion  (  Boston,  1865).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  IHilpit,  iv,  710;  Allibone,  Dict^  of 
Brit,  and  A  tner,  A  tUhorSf  s.  v« ;  Bibl.  ReperU  July,  1861, 
p.  672.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spencer,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Bocton-under-Blean,  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
baptized  Oct.  81, 1680.  He  was  educated  at  Canter^ 
bury,  and  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
March  25, 1645,  taking  his  A.B.  in  1648,  A.M.  in  1652,  and 
being  chosen  fellow  in  1655.  He  became  a  tutor,  was  ap- 
pointed a  university  preacher,  and  served  the  cures,  first 
of  St.  Giles  and  then  of  St.  Benedict,  in  Cambridge.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1659,  and  that  of  D.D.  in 
1665;  was  presented,  1667,  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Laudbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Aug.  3  was  elected 
master  of  the  college.  About  a  month  later  he  was 
preferred  by  the  king  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury, 
in  1672  to  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  deanery 
of  that  church.  He  resigned,  1683,  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach  in  favor  of  his  kinsman,  Wm.  Spencer.  In  1687 
he  purchased  an  estate  in  Elmington,  Northamptonshire, 
and  settled  it  by  deed  on  the  college.  He  died  May  27, 
1695.  Dr.  Spencer  published  a  sermon,  The  Righteotis 
/?Mfer(1660): — A  Discourse  concerning  Prodiffies  (1663); 
a  second  edition  was  published  (Lond.  1665,  8vo),  to 
which  was  added  a  Latin  Dissertation  concerning  Urim 
and  Thummim  (1669,  1670): — A  Discourse  concerning 
Vulgar  Prophecies  (1665, 8vo) : — De  Legibus  Hebrteorum 
mtualHnu  et  earum  Rationibus  Libri  Tres  (Camb.  1685, 
2  vols.  foL) ;  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  book,  and  published  bv  order  of  the 
university  (ibid.  1727,  2  vols.  fol.).  "This  is  usuaUy 
regarded  as  the  best  edition,  although  that  by  Pfaff 
(Tubingen,  1732,  2  vols.  foL)  is  in  some  respects  more 
desirable,  as  it  contains  a  dissertation  by  the  editor  on  the 
life  of  Spencer,  the  value  of  his  work,  its  errors,  and  the 
authors  who  have  written  against  iL  The  work  is  pre- 
ceded by  Prolegomena f  in  which  the  author  shows  that 
the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  given  by  God  arbitrarily,  but 
were  founded  on  reasons  which  it  is  desirable  and  prof- 
itable to  search  into,  so  far  as  the  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ject permits.  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  three  (in 
the  second  edition  into  four)  books.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  general  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  Th^nracy.  The  second  considers 
those  laws  to  which  the  customs  of  the  Zabeans,  or  Sa- 
beaus,  gave  occasion,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  apos- 


tolic decree,  Acta  xr.  The  third  diacossM  the  hwi 
and  instituti<Hi8  to  which  the  usages  of  tbeGeotik»far- 
nished  the  occasion,  in  eight  dissertatMiis :  L  Of  tk 
rites  generally  tiansfened  from  Gentile  customs  to  ih( 
law ;  2.  Of  the  origin  of  sacrifice ;  8.  Of  porificaiio^; 
4.  Oif  new  moons;  5.  Of  the  ark  and  cberutnm;  t<H 
the  Temple ;  7.  Of  the  origin  of  Urino  and  ThiUBOBiai; 
8.  Of  the  scape-goat.  The  fourth  book  treats  d  tbe 
rites  and  customs  which  the  Jews  borrowed  fnm  6« 
Gentiles,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  divine  vurssi ; 
with  a  dissertation  on  phylacteries.  Tbe  giest  enw 
of  this  learned  and  admirable  work  is  its  deriTsnoci,  t>> 
an  undue  extent,  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  J««- 
ish  law  from  the  idolatrous  nations  around ;  but  tbe  er- 
ror is  one  of  excess,  not  of  principle ;  for  mnch  thst  wis 
incorporated  in  Judaism  had  been  in  existence  frtm  tU 
earliest  ages."  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  m.  t.;  Hoef«r, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUralCf  s.  v.;  AUibone,  IHet,  of  BriL  aai 
Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Spencer,  Robert  O.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodic 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Columbia,  Ohio,  Fth.I(K 
1806.  He  b^an  to  preach  at  the  a^  of  seventeen.  arJ 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  ConfereDoe  ia  l>$fi 
He  labored  actively  for  thirty-four  years,  aixteco  H 
them  as  presiding  elder,  when  be  was  oblig^by  rwcn 
of  ill-health,  to  retire.  He  died  shortly  after,  Ao^  ^'. 
1858.  He  was  unaflTectedly  pious,  diligent  in  stodr, 
grave  and  dignified  in  the  pulpit.  See  Miamtes  €^A^ 
nual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  298. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  an  English  Diasentin;;  ousir- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Hertford,  Jan.  21,  1791.  He  west  K 
school  at  a  ver>-  early  age,  and  his  religious  impr«SEMi« 
and  exercises  were  early  manifested.  Tbe  speoa]  in- 
clination of  his  mind  was  so  early  disclosed  that  pmc^ 
ers  and  preaching  seemed  to  occupy  all  bb  ttKnt^ba. 
His  manners  were  exceedingly  amiable  and  engasii%- 
At  the  age  of  twelve  his  convictioDs  became  senkd 
that  to  preach  was  his  duty.  Diflicnlties  beset  hia  « 
every  side;  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  work  irbi'<CT 
unsuited  to  his  taste,  his  father  not  being  wealthy.  &; 
at  length  Providence  opened  his  way,  and  a  kind  fmsi 
had  him  placed  in  an  academy  for  tbe  traising  vf 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  fifteen  years  f^ 
age  when  he  came  under  the  instraction  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Hondle ;  with  other  studies,  he  commenced  tbe  ftsir 
of  Hebrew.  He  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  rirr.-  i 
theological  truth  in  connection  with  his  call  to  tbem'lr- 
wXry,  In  January,  1807.  having  passed  a  reoQaiistiy 
good  examination  on  all  his  studies,  he  went  bomr.  it*: 
while  there  preached  his  first  public  sermoo.  TV-^ 
who  heard  him  were  filled  with  astonisbmait  a»}  t^ 
miration.  His  fame  spread  in  every  directiaii,  and  v><^ 
dering.  weeping  crowds  foUowed  him  evieryvbere.  x 
fields,  bams,  school-houses,  workshops,  in  towns  ss<i  ^- 
ies,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  lady  H anting  * 
chapel  at  Brighton.  On  Nov.  5  be  was  appointrti ' 
preach  at  Cambridge  in  the  pulpit  previoBsly  ocof^' 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  HalL  Mr.  Spenoer  was  ocdcrnl  ^ 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  he  entered  upon  bis  duties  Jn» 
80, 1810.  His  preaching  aflected  all  hearts,  and  duzir^ 
the  five  Sabbaths  of  his  stay  he  attracted  incresr.; 
multitudes  from  all  parts,  and  at  the  cloee  he  nconn 
a  unanimous  call  to  tbe  pastonte.  This  be  aocept^ 
though  he  had  numerous  calls  from  other  places,  in- 
cluding London.  When  he  entered  upon  his  pssim: 
labors  in  Liverpool  he  was  just  twenty  j^mn  cf  &:«• 
All  the  circumstances  were  of  the  most  auspicious  t^- 
acter,  and  the  congregation  looked  forward  to  a  fee 
and  prosperous  pastorate.  On  June  27,  1811,  be  v» 
ordained  and  installed  pastor.  The  Chuseta  at  oact  \^ 
gan  to  increase  its  membership  by  conversiona,  and  v*^ 
set  his  seal  upon  his  ministry;  but  alas  that  the  ie^- 
which  had  just  begun  to  open  with  such  bbMn  v- 
beauty  should  be  suddenly  blighted !  On  Monday  tsety- 
ing,  Aug.  5, 1811,  he  left  his  home  and  started  <m  • 
take  a  bath.    He  entered  the  water  near  the  Hemrir 
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netim  Potteries,  and  wiia  seen  soon  after  by  one  of  the 
workmen  to  be  carried  rapidly  by  the  tide  around  a 
projecting  rock  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  and  after  vain- 
ly struggling  he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  His  body  was 
recovered  fifty  minutes  afterwards.  Every  effort  that 
kind  friends  and  medical  skill  could  exert  to  resuscitate 
the  body  proved  unavailing.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Spenoer,  'William  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Oct.  18, 1813.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  University  of  New  York ;  graduated  at 
the  Theol(^ical  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1845 ; 
was  licensed  by  Genesee  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by 
Utica  Presbyter}'  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Utica,  X.  Y.,  the  same  year.  After  spending  some  years 
there,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  subsequent- 
ly became  the  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee  in  Philadelphia ;  then  returned  to  pastoral 
labor  in  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  IlL ;  and  more  recently 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  16, 1861.  Mr. 
S()encer  possessed  fine  mental  powers,  was  eminently 
public-spirited,  and  loyal  to  the  Church.  See  Wilson, 
Pr€4b.  Hist.  A  huinac,  1862,  p.  196. 

^ener,  Philip  Jacob,  the  father  of  Pietism  (q.  v.), 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the 
Church  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  Alsace,  at  Rap- 
poltsweiler,  in  1685,  though  he  was  wont  to  consider 
liimself  a  Strasburger  because  the  family  had  originated 
in  that  city.  Reared  amid  pious  surroundings,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  naturally  serious  and  retiring  disposition,  he 
waA  easily  impressed  with  religious  things ;  and  the  in- 
tluence  of  his  godmother,  a  dowager  countess  of  Rap- 
pf^ltstein,  the  reading  of  edifying  books  like  Arod's  True 
Christianity,  and  the  habit  of  prayer,  early  cultivated, 
contributed  to  a  rapid  development  of  his  religious 
character  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  He  was  indebted 
for  both  religious  and  intellectual  training  to  Joachim 
btoU  (subsequently  his  brother-in-law,  and  fh>m  1645 
preacher  to  the  counts  of  Rappoltstein  [see  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  StoU  in  Hohrich,  Mittheilttf^ien  aus 
d,  eritag,  Kirche  des  Elsasses  (1855),  iii,  821]),  and  en- 
tenetl  the  University  of  Strasburg  when  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  theological  instractors  in  Strasburg  were 
Dorsche  (who  left  in  1653),  Dannhaner,  J.  Schmid,  and 
Sebastian  Schmid.  Dannhauer  indoctrinated  him  in 
the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  J.  Schmid  be- 
came his  "  father  in  Christ,^'  and  Seb.  Schmid  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  exegetes  of  his  time.  To 
these  must  be  added  Bocler,  who  excited  in  the  youth 
an  abiding  love  for  the  study  of  history. 

Spener  tilled  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  two  aons  of 
the  count-palatine  Christian  II  from  1654  to  1656,  and 
afterwards  entered  on  the  then  usual  peitgrimUio  aca- 
demica.  He  went  to  Basle  in  1659,  and  studied  Hebrew 
under  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  French.  A  severe  illness  de- 
tained him  at  Qeneva  a  whole  year,  and  the  association 
with  Reformed  clergymen  which  thus  became  possible 
to  him  greatly  enlarged  his  views  and  sympathies.  His 
letters  of  this  period  breathe  the  warmest  admiration  of 
the  (*enevan  Church.  He  met  Labadie  and  published 
a  €rerman  edition  of  that  fiery  preacher's  Manuel  de 
Priere,  On  his  return  from  Geneva  he  visited  the 
court  of  WUrtemberg  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to 
count  Rappoltstein.  His  bearing  impressed  the  duke 
favorably,  and  induced  the  latter  to  offer  him  an  ap- 
fwintment ;  but  a  call  to  Strasburg,  which  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
delivery  of  historical  and  philosophical  lectures  in  the 
university,  intervened,  and  was  accepted  in  1663  by 
Spener,  who  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  apply  for 
the  doctorate  of  theology.  Three  years  afterwards,  in 
1666,  Spener  became  minister  and  senior  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  This  position  gave  him  authority  over 
deigymen  older  than  himself,  and  involved  hea^'y  re- 
sponsibilities.   A  low  state  of  discipline  existed  in  the 


churches,  and  the  constitution  of  the  city  rendered  im- 
provement difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  authorities 
were  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  churches,  and 
their  indifference  prevented  the  application  of  any  thor- 
ough measures  of  reform.  Spener,  however,  did  what 
he  could.  He  infused  new  energy  into  catechetical  in- 
stmction,  by  giving  to  it  bis  personal  attention,  and  urg- 
ing a  clearer  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  than  had 
been  usual  in  the  former  practice  of  the  Frankfort 
churches.  He  also  published,  as  aids  to  the  teachers, 
an  EtnfSkige  Erktdrung  der  chriatl  Lehrt  (1677),  and 
the  TabulcB  Catecheticm  in  1683.  In  preaching  he  dis- 
cussed a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  a  slavish  follow- 
ing of  the  prescribed  pericopes  would  admit  of,  his  in- 
tention being  to  afford  his  people  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  His  preaching  was  rather  didactic  than 
pathetic  or  emotional,  and  yet  the  effect  produced  was 
often  profound  and  of  abiding  influence.  His  force  lay 
in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  in  a 
devout  walk,  whose  agreement  with  the  doctrines  he 
advocated  in  the  pulpit  was  known  to  all  his  hearers. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1669  on  the  insufficient 
and  false  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  caused  a  di- 
vision among  his  hearers,  which  resulted  in  1670  in  a 
closer  uni<Ni  of  the  more  earnest  ones  for  their  mutual 
edification.  Spener  invited  them  to  assemble  in  his 
study  for  rdigious  and  social  intercourse,  and,  after  a 
time,  for  the  study  of  the  gospels.  Their  number  was 
at  first  small,  but  it  grew  in  time  so  that  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  were  habitually  present  at  these  gath- 
erings ;  and  after  repeated  applications  had  been  made, 
the  authorities  granted,  in  1682,  the  use  of  a  church  for 
their  assemblies.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Frank- 
fort conventicles."  (See  Spener,  Sendschreiben  an  einen 
chrtsteifrigen  Theolog,  etc ;  Becker,  Beitr,  zur  Frankf, 
Kirchmgetch.  [  1853],  p.  87.  Gobel,  in  Rkettu-weitpkdL 
Kirche,  ii,  560,  gives  a  different  account,  as  do  a  num- 
ber of  other  writers,  but  their  statements  are  effectual- 
ly disposed  of  by  Spener,  A  hferiigung  van  Z>.  P/ei/er,  p. 
108,  etc) 

Spener  had  in  the  meantime  acquired  reputation  ta  a 
zealous  promulgator  of  strict  Lutheran  teachings ;  and  as 
he  was  endowed  with  great  prudence  and  modesty,  and 
was  always  willing  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  min- 
istry, he  was  able  to  avoid  unpleasant  controversy  for  a 
time,  even  in  that  polemical  age.  The  calm  was  broken, 
however,  when  he  ventured,  in  1675,  to  publish  his  book 
Pia  Desideria,  etc,  whose  burden  was  a  '*  heart-felt  sigh 
for  such  improvement  of  the  true  Evangelical  Church 
as  shall  be  pleasing  to  God."  The  work  was  approved 
by  the  ministerium  of  Frankfort,  and  its  statements 
were  everywhere  guarded  by  appeals  to  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities^  Its  complaints,  strong  and  star- 
tling as  they  might  appear,  were  echoed  by  numerous 
voices  in  every  part  of  the  land,  so  that  Spener  was 
subsequently  able  to  publish  more  than  ninety  letteru 
of  commendation  received  from  leading  theologians, 
among  whom  was  Calovius.  The  remedies  proposed  for 
the  evils  existing  in  the  Church  were  also  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
but  the  book  was,  nevertheless,  unfavorably  criticised, 
particularly  at  Strasburg.  The  hostility  so  aroused  be- 
came more  intense  when  the  collegia  jnetatia,  by  which 
name  Spener*s  assemblies  of  laymen  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion became  known,  were  extended  beyond  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  first  originated,  and  when  it  was 
observed  that  their  multiplication  was  attended  with  a 
growing  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  a  tendency  towards  sep- 
aratism, and  occasional  eccentricities  on  the  part  of 
their  members.  The  attack  on  the  Pietists,  as  they 
were  now  dubbed  by  their  opponents,  was  led  by  a  for- 
mer friend  of  Spener,  the  court-preacher  of  Darmstadt, 
Mentzer,  and  by  Dilfeld  of  Nordhausen,  who  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Theosophia  HorbiO'Speneriana  (1679),  in 
which  he  denied  that  the  new  birth  is  essential  to  a 
correct  theology.    Spener  replied  in  GotitesgelahrtheU 
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aller  glSubigm  Chritten,  and  diaanned  his  sasailantu ; 
and  then  wrote  a  work  entitled  Klagen  &ber  das  vtrdor- 
bene  ChrUtentkum,  etc  (1684),  in  which  he  aiicoeflsfully 
combated  the  separatist  tendency  which  had  crept  in 
among  his  foUowers  without  fault  of  his.  He  did  not 
introduce  similar  meetings  for  edification  in  his  subse- 
quent fields  of  labor,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
no  longer  commanded  his  approval;  but  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  A.D.  1700  to  Francke,  in  which  he  deprecates  the 
action  of  the  authorities  of  Frankfurt  by  which  the 
collegia  pietcUis  were  prohibited,  affords  positive  evi- 
dence that  his  confidence  in  their  utility  was  undimin- 
ished. 

After  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years  in  Frankfort,  Spe- 
ner  received  a  call  to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  principal 
court-preacher,  at  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  post  in  lirotestant  Germany 
(1686).     His  call  emanated  from  the  elector  Job.  Georg 
in  himself,  and  was  brought  about  by  his  own  faithful- 
ness as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL     The  elector  at  one 
time  became  sick  while  at  Frankfort,  and  Spener  was 
invited  to  visit  him  officially.     He  assented,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  might  minister  to  the  prince  as  to  a  mmple 
roan,  and  without  other  reference  than  the  soul's  rela- 
tion to  its  Maker.    This  plain-dealing  pleased  the  elec- 
tor, and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  Spener  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.    He  departed  from  Frankfort  Jidy  10, 1686. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  influence  of  the  court- 
preacher  was  largely  confined  to  the  power  he  might 
exercise  as  the  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  prince ;  but 
the  warlike  elector  was  rarely  in  his  capital,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  control  of  his  chaplain. 
The  self-esteem  of  the  Saxon  clergy  had  been  wounded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  theologian  to  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  position  in  the  land,  and  they  begana 
course  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  new  incumbent* 
Various  motives  combined  to  intensify  their  hostility, 
among  them  the  fact  that  Spener's  unselfish  and  ear- 
nest piety  was  a  constant  reproach  to  their  self-seeking 
and  formal  dispositions.     The  source  of  this  opposition 
was  the  Leipsic  University,  where  Carpzov  was  nursing 
the  disappointment  of  having  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  in  Spener's  stead,  and  where  a 
rebuke  administered  by  the  high  consistory'  on  Spener's 
motion  because  of  the  neglect  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
which  prevailed  had  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  faculty. 
A  still  stronger  occasion  for  trouble  was  given  by  Tho- 
masius,  a  relative  of  Spener's  son-in-law,  who  in  1688 
began  to  publish  a  satirical  journal,  in  which  the  cler- 
gy, and  especially  Carpzov  and  the  professors  extraor- 
dinary Alberti  and  Pfeifer,  were  roughly  handled.   Spe- 
ner endeavored  to  restrain  the  foolhardy  editor,  but  in 
vain,  and  was  held  personally  accountable  for  conduct 
of  which  he  disapproved.    The  faculty  had  counte- 
nanced the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues  by  certain  masters  of  the  university  as  early  as 
1686;  but  when  in  1689  Francke  (q.  v.),  Anton,  and 
Scbade  associated  themselves  with  Spener  and  began 
the  holding  of  collegia  BtbUca  in  German  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  themselves  and  others,  among  them  laymen, 
this  favor  was  withdrawn;  Carpzov  and  Alberti  began 
to  preach  against  the  **  Pietists,"  the  collegia  Biblica  and 
even  the  original  Philobiblicum  were  suppresseil,  and 
Francke  was  cited  before  the  bar  of  a  legal  tribunal. 
To  these  troubles  was  added  the  complete  loss  of  the 
favor  of  his  prince,  occasicmed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  qualit}*  which  had  at  first  recommended  him  to 
that  favor — the  unflinching  fidelity  and  frankness  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  Of  confessor. 
The  alienation  of  the  prince  was  of  course  made  more 
complete  by  the  machinations  of  Spener's  enemies,  and 
became  so  extreme  that  he  spoke  of  having  to  change 
his  residence  unless  Spener  were  removed  from  his  sight. 
EtTurts  were  made  to  induce  the  obnoxious  preacher  to 
resign  his  charge,  which  he  refused  to  do;  and  then  the 
court  of  Berlin  was  influenced  to  request  his  transfer 
from  the  court  of  Saxony  to  that  of  Brandenburg.   The 


request  having  been  acceded  to,  Spener  reaatntd  to  Ber- 
lin in  April,  1691,  and  was  made  oonsiaturial-cncDdikr 
and  provost  of  St.  Nioolai  Church. 

The  house  of  Brandenburg  was  at  tbia  time  ct^^t- 
ted  to  the  policy  of  toleration  in  religioos  matters,  snd 
none  of  its  members  were  directly  intexcsted  in  Speser's 
work.  The  queen,  indeed,  became  directly  bostik  to 
him,  and  the  king  did  not  grant  him  andicDoe.  Tl^ 
intolerant  orthodox  party  was,  however,  restrained  eqaal- 
ly  with  the  **  Pietist,"  and  certain  friends  in  high  posi- 
tion at  the  court  were  able  to  render  effective  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  a  vital  piety  in  the  Chorch.  Specer  ss 
once  inaugurated  a  thorough  course  of  eatecbeiical  m- 
struction,  as  he  had  previously  done  at  Frankfort  and 
Dresden.  He  preached  twice  a  week  and  gatbend  s 
circle  of  candidates  about  him  with  whom  he  €m«red 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scripturea.  His  iiiflaence 
was  even  more  effective  indirectly,  as  appears  from  i^ 
appointment  of  a  large  number  of  penoos  of  like  nsiad 
with  himself  to  responsible  positions  in  the  Chorch.  It 
was  through  such  appointments  to  the  lacaity  tb^ 
Halle  became  the  nursery  of  the  pietist  tbeok^r.  beii^ 
manned  by  such  professors  as  Breithaapt,  Frandie.  Ao- 
ton,  and  their  adjuncts  Joachim  Lange  and  Frerliz^- 
haiuen. 

A  new  trouble  for  Spener  was  occasioned  in  Brrlis  l<v 
his  loved  colleague  Schade,  who  waa  enable  to  refiaia 
from  a  public  denunciation  of  the  practice  of  priraie 
confession  as  it  existed  in  the  Lotberan  Chnieh.  Be 
issued  a  tractate  in  1697  in  advocacr  of  bis  riews.  and 
supported  them,  moreover,  in  a  sermon  preached  fr^ia 
his  own  pulpit ;  and  when  the  next  occanoo  ferthe  a^ 
ministration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper  t»i 
arrived  he  broke  through  the  limitations  of  tbe  rabrk. 
and  after  public  prayer  and  confession  pronoonced  a 
general  absolution  over  the  afsembled  congregaty*. 
The  excitement  caused  bv  these  bold  measures  wa*  io 
mense,  but  Schade  was  finally  permitted  by  bis  Mipen- 
ors  to  exercise  his  ministry  without  being  requiivd  ta 
administer  private  confession ;  and  a  similar  exemf^kn 
was  granted  by  edict  in  1698  to  all  who  bad  coaciat- 
tious  scruples  against  that  pracdce.  Francdie  and  Fr^- 
linghausen  were  fighting  a  similar  battle  at  Halk.  ud 
in  other  cities  irresponsible  visionaries  appeared  «W 
were  guilty  of  real  excesses.  The  resposisability  ijf 
every  trouble  of  this  kind  in  the  Cboicb  vas  ai.  coee 
charged  upon  Spener  by  his  opponents.  Wittesbe; 
and  Leipsic  rivalled  each  other  in  abusing  him.  cfnpkf> 
ing  personalities  and  calumniati<Mis  ratber  than  sipn 
ments  and  solid  proofs  to  support  their  aciSc^eiatfe'K; 
and  as  the  temper  of  the  times  required  of  bim  «1»? 
would  not  be  regarded  a  confessed  and  convicted  baJt- 
factor  a  reply  to  every  charge  raised  by  an  cfipoam:, 
Spener  was  compelled  to  find  time  for  socb  pokasical 
labors.  Among  the  numerous  writings  from  hi«  pn 
which  originated  under  such  circumstances  a  ie^«>e« 
to  the  fulminations  of  the  Wittenberg  facultj  «f  ]€9% 
entitled  A  ufrichfige  Uebereiiutimmttitg  vni  der  aap^rt. 
Confeuion,  and  a  reply  to  the  paropblet  JSesriir^v^ 
de»  Unfvga,  written  by  Carpzov  and  otbera,  deaerre  jpe- 
cial  attention — the  latter  because  it  oontains  Spe£^« 
version  of  the  entire  progress  of  the  Pietistic  cttutrww- 
sies.  The  polemical  abilities  of  Spener  wer^  at  i^«£ 
this  time  employed  upon  another  controvcny.  not 
nected  with  his  own  direct  work.  The  Calixtiae 
had,  under  the  guidance  of  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  drawn 
to  the  Romish  Church,  and  their  influence  was  m^r^ 
itself  felt  among  the  tutors  of  the  univenity.  Ffpi't'. 
professor  extraonlinary  of  theology,  had  opcnhr  cMi- 
mended  Roman  Catholicism,  and  was  depriired  of  ^> 
ofiice  in  1694.  The  families  of  certain  oflScials  r^salar* 
ly  attended  mass.  Ernest  Grabe,  another  professer  es* 
traordinary,  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  ctmsiwcy 
a  work  in  which  be  alleged  that  the  Evangelical  Cliar^ 
had,  by  renouncing  the  apostolical  sncceaaion,  rtms^*^ 
itself  from  a  Christian  basia.  The  elector  conssa*' 
the  work  of  answering  the  various  treatises  writieo  u 
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support  of  this  movement  to  three  theologians,  among 
whura  was  Spener.  He  produced  in  1695  the  work  Der 
eranff.  Kiriite  Rettung  vor  fakchm  Be$ehuUiffHngen, 
which  restrained  Grabe  from  going  over  to  Romanism 
MS  Pfeifer  had  done,  though  he  removed  to  England  and 
joined  the  Anglican  establishment.  Soon  afterwards 
the  elector  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  a  former  pu- 
pil of  Spener,  apostatized  to  Komanism.  A  doctrinal 
work  on  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  brought  Spener's 
literary  labon  to  a  close.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1705.  A  few 
years  later,  on  the  accesfiion  of  queen  Sophia  Louisa 
(1708),  the  tendency  represented  by  him  began  to  pre- 
vaiL  The  oourt>preacher,  Porst,  inaugurated  prayer- 
meetings  at  the  court,  which  even  the  king  attended 
from  time  to  time;  and  associations  for  religious  im- 
provement were  multiplied  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Berlin. 

Spener^s  Ctmily  consisted  of  his  wife  and  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  survived  his  departure.  One  son, 
John  J.,  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathematics 
at  Halle,  and  died  in  1692.  Another,  William  Louis, 
began  the  study  of  theology.  Jacob  Charles  was  first 
theologian,  then  jurist,  and  eventually  became  the  vic- 
tim of  melancholy,  which  unfitted  him  for  public  life. 
The  youngest,  Ernest  Grodfrey,  also  studied  theology, 
but  fell  into  vicious  habits.  After  being  reclaimed,  he 
abandoned  theology  and  entered  on  the  law,  in  which 
profession  he  succeeded ;  so  that  when  he  died,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  held  the  position  of  chief-auditor. 

Spener  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the«>logical  culture  and  acumen.  His  ability  aa  an  ex- 
egete  is  attested  by  his  sermons  and  his  valuable  book 
Oemusbrauchie  BibeUprSche  (1693).  In  systematic  the- 
ology he  was  thorough  and  eminently  clear,  though 
hampered  by  the  formalistic  methods  of  his  time.  It 
appears,  however,  that  his  knowledge,  or,  at  any  rate, 
his  interest,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  did 
not  transcend  the  bounds  of  theology.  He  was  want- 
ing ill  imagination,  but  gifled  with  a  strong  and  prac- 
tical mind,  as  well  as  with  a  warm  heart,  the  former  of 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  choice  of  genealogy  and  her- 
aldry among  historical  studies  as  the  subjects  of  special 
inquiry.  Aii  important  work  in  heraldry,  entitled  /n- 
s^iium  Tkeorioj  was  published  by  him  as  late  as  1690. 
He  also  lacked  a  good  literary  and  rhetorical  style.  All 
his  writings  are  intolerably  verbose.  He  had  experi- 
mented unsuccessfully  with  Latin  verse,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  time ;  but  at  least  one  German  hymn  from 
hi»  pen  deserves  mention — So  ut$  em  dm,  dass  ich  mit 
Freudm,  etc  His  ecclesiastical  attitude  was  that  of 
thomiigh  and  sincere  subordination  to  the  confession  of 
\iU  Church ;  but  he  endeavored  to  widen,  so  far  as  he 
Mfely  might,  the  limits  within  which  theologians  had 
restricted  the  confession.  The  evils  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  he  censured  had  all  been  repeatedly  as- 
sailed by  leading  writers.  He  dilTered  from  his  prede- 
cessors, however,  in  according  a  much  lai^er  measure 
of  charity  to  reformers  whose  excess  of  zeal  might  drive 
them  into  error,  and  he  even  asserted  that  real  piety 
may  exist  in  the  hearts  of  persons  whose  beliefs  con- 
c(^rniiig  even  important  matters  of  the  faith  are  found  to 
Ite  very  erroneous.  He  conceded,  nevertheless,  that  ev- 
ery departure  from  a  correct  belief  impairs  the  religious 
life  and  constitutes  a  fault.  His  only  heterotloxy  was 
chUuism  (({.  v.),  without  a  rejection  of  arL  17  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.).  The  hope  of  a  general  in- 
gathering  of  the  .Tews  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  held,  had  been  asserted  bv  a  number  of  the 
earlier  theologians  of  his  Church. 

In  ecclesiastical  p<ility  Spener  had,  almost  alone,  di»- 
covered  a  great  deficiency  in  the  organizarion,  though 
not  in  the  theory,  of  his  Church.  The  so-called  thirtl 
estate,  the  laity,  held  no  position  of  trust  or  duty  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Church,  save  as  it  was 
represented  by  persons  employed  as  teachers  of  the 
young  or  ofllceiB  of  the  government.  Spener  believed 
in  the  divine  institution  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 


but  he  held  that  the  Church  could  not  afTord  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  lavmen ;  and  as  the  Church  needed 
their  services,  so  they  were  entitled  to  participate  in  her 
government. 

In  his  private  character  Spener  was  eminently  pure. 
His  public  and  private  life  are  open  to  iiispectiiMi  in  the 
writhigs  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  raise  a  single  objection  against  his  moral 
character.  He  was  gentle,  modest,  loving,  and  yet  man- 
ly and  energetic  He  never  laid  aside  his  dignity.  **  To 
do  •no  sill"  was  his  great  concern,  and  he  affords  an  em- 
inent example  of  the  length  to  which  a  determined 
Christian  may  carry  the  practices  of  watehfuhiess  and 
prayer.  To  these  he  added  occasional  voluntary  fasts. 
He  himself  claims,  however,  that  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  an  equable  and  happily  constituted  temper. 

In  his  work  Spener^s  greatness  appears  in  the  effect 
he  was  able  to  pioduce  upon  his  own  age.  Protestant 
theology  was  at  that  time  turning  away  from  dogma- 
tism and  conceniing  itself  more  especially  with  the  in- 
terests of  subjective  piety,  and  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy' revealed,  in  France,  a  tendency  to  Mysticism  and 
Quietism.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  Spe- 
ner was  the  most  influential  exponent  of  the  new  ten- 
dency, not  merely  because  of  the  exalted  stations  he 
was  called  to  fill  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  but  also  through 
the  force  of  his  Christian  personality  and  his  lofty  mod- 
eration as  a  theologian.  He  first  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  number  of  German  princes  and  influential  states- 
men. His  relations  with  the  ducal  family  of  WUrtem- 
berg  and  with  that  of  the  counts  of  Wetterau  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  Duke  Ernest  sought  his  advice 
with  reference  to  the  Calixtine  troubles  as  early  as  1670. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg  counselled  with  him 
in  regard  to  reformations  which  he  intended  to  inaugu- 
rate. Ulrica  Eleonore,  consort  of  Charles  XI  of  Swe- 
den, corresponded  with  him  in  relation  to  the  call  of  a 
chaplain  for  her  court.  The  Saxon  princesses  were  with 
but  few  excepti<ins  his  sup{)orterB.  He  was  also  a  rall}«- 
ing-point  for  all  the  Lutheran  theologians  who  were  not 
extreme  zealots.  H  is  correspondence  was  immense,  and 
involved  the  treatment  of  grave  and  serious  questions; 
and  of  the  academical  peregrinants  then  so  common, 
many  came  to  sit  at  his  feet.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  numerous  candidates  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  into  his  house  and  bring  under  his  influence. 
Finally,  we  must  consider  the  literary  productions  which 
he  was  able  to  send  out  into  the  world,  though  his  time 
w^as  frequently'  occupied  with  sessions  of  the  consistory 
from  8  A.M.  till  7  P.M.  Canstein*s  list  of  Spener^s  writ- 
ings extends  over  seven  folio  pages,  and  enumerates  63 
void,  in  4to,  7  in  8vo,  and  46  in  l!2mo,  aside  from  numer- 
ous prefaces,  etc  To  gain  time  for  such  labors  he  was 
accustomed  to  withdraw  himself  almost  entirelv  from 
social  gatherings.  When  he  died  the  theological  ten- 
dency of  the  Church  was  greatly  changed  from  what  he 
found  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  More  than 
half  the  faculties  and  a  majority  of  the  consistories  were 
still  opposed  to  his  views;  but  a  number  of  like-minded 
men  had  attained  to  high  p<i8itions  in  the  Church ;  and 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Giessen,  and,  somewhat 
later,  those  of  Jena  and  Konigsberg  were  training  a 
great  number  of  pupils  in  his  spirit  and  according  to  his 
views. 

See  Walch,  Streitigheifm  vmerhalb  der  luth,  Kirche ; 
Canstein,  LAenibeKhreUmng  Spener's  (1740);  Stein- 
metz,  in  his  ed.  of  Spener's  minor  works  (1746);  Knapp, 
^eften  u.  Character  ewiger  frommen  Mdtmer  de»  vorigen 
Jahrhunderts  (1829);  Hossbach,  f.,eben  Spener's  (2d  ed. 
1853);  Thilo,  Spener  aU  Katechet  (1841).  — Herzog, 
Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Spengler,  Lazarus,  recorder,  syndic,  and  council- 
lor of  Nuremberg  from  1502  to  1534,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  Luther's  friends,  was  bom  March  18, 1479,  and 
qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  He  wrote  in  defence  of  Luther's  teach- 
ing, and  his  name  was  in  consequence  included  with 
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that  of  Firkhetmcr  (q.  v.)  in  tb«  boll  or  excommoni- 
otian  wbicb  Dr.  Eck  procured  for  Lbi  deaciaetion  of 
Luther  ind  hia  wlhercnu.  Eck  aim  wrote  Ui  the  Coun- 
cil of  Kuremberg,  urging  the  execution  of  the  bull;  mud 
the  (wo  men  were  obliged  Co  apply  to  him  for  abaolii- 
lion  (<ee  Haock,  Gtick.  d.  praleA  Le/lriegriffi  [Leip*. 
1791],  i,  iSi).  Spengier  wai  the  reprenentative  of  Nu- 
remberg at  the  Diet  of  Wuran  in  IBSO,  He  endeavor- 
ed to  prDiuuU  the  inlereMt  of  the  KeCormatioi 
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[  exiMrng  (bam  (Dd  cnniiptiofu  io  Ibe  Chorcli :  and  ai 
I  Luthet'e  influeoce  became  more  powerful  in  the  ck*p- 
I  ter,  Speratui  was  accuMd  of  fomeating  diMBrlmDB.  and 
1  wa*  diHnined  rmm  hia  poat  (see  Sehaiold,  Lalhtri  Brj. 
in  fisjbtuv  auf  dot  iamaUgt  Balkiat  [WBTzbun^ 
1624],  p.lS«>q.:  De  Wetle,Zrfir*.Brir/e,  i     -■*"      " 


gelical  Bchooi;  and  for  (hia  purpoae  negotiated  witb 
Melancthon  and  visited  Wittenberg  in  peiwn.  Hia 
wiah  was  realiied  in  lfi2G.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Convention  of  Spiritual  and  Secular  Councillun  called 
br  margrave  George  of  Fiancunian  Brandenburg  (June 
14,  IS^)  at  Anapach,  foe  the  purpoae  of  fixing  regula- 
liona  to  govern  a  visitation  of  the  cburcbea.  When 
Melancthon  aeemod  lo  be  yielding  loo  much  tn  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Keformation  at  the  Diet  of  Angiburg,  in 
1630,  Spengier  wbb  comminioned  to  report  the  atate  of 
affiiira  VB  Luther,  then  aojouniing  at  Oiburg.  He  alao 
drew  up  an  able  opinion  on  the  reaponae  given  by  the 
Proteitant  deputies  to  the  proposals  ma<le  bv  their  ad- 
venaries  on  Aug.  19, 1630.  Spengier  waa  e^leemed  by 
many  princes  and  Innb,  particularly  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony;  and  also  by  many  prominent  ieadera  in  the 
Church — e.  g.  Bruck,  Jonas,  Bugenbagen,  Cameranus, 
and  othera.  The  lellera  of  Luther  and  Uelanclbon 
■how  how  warm  and  intimate  waa  their  friend<hip  for 
him.  Hia  health  gave  wav  in  1629;  and,  afler  repeated 
attacks  ofsickiiew,  he  died  Nov.  7, 1634.  He  wsa  mar- 
ried in  1501  to  Ursula  Sulmeialer.  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  nine  children,  A  hymn  by  his  hand  is  atiil  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  rendered  into  spveral  language!,  be- 
ginning with  Dank  ^liriin'i  FaU  al  gtifii  ttnitrbt. 
Otherawere  compoaeil  by  him,  but  are  no  longer  extant. 
See  Haunitorir,  LrboArKkrab.  mn  du-iid.  Foliliei, 
mehmluh  L.  Spmgbr  (N'uremb.  1741).  A  list  of  hia 
published  and  unpublished  works  is  given  in  Planck, 
uf  (up.  p.  559-I>66.~Henog,  Real-EacyUop.  a.  v. 

Sper  (Spur,  Spar),  a  name  ap[itied  bv  old  writera 

to  pieces  of  timber  of  various  kind»,  such  aa  quarters, 

rafters,    woodfn    bars 
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II  used 


i  districts  fu 
III  rafters.     Sper-batlen 

I    with  Middle-age  aa- 

I    tbora  for  a  rafter. 

I  They  also  frequently 

apeak    of   iprrring    a 


Walmgatc,  fork. 


Bk,ic 


York:  tbis  usage  is  believi 
:er,  Olost.  nf  A  rchiitct.  s.  v. 


Spai&tua,  PAUt.  a  Swabian  poet  and  Reformer,  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  noble  Swabian  fam- 
ily named  Sprttler  or  Sjirttl.  His  name  is  frequentiv 
followed  in  documents  by  the  addition  of  a  Rvtilu,  the 
signiAcance  of  which  is  nut  well  underalood.  He  was 
bom  Dec  13, 1484  (aee  Melch.  Adatni  Fiit.  Gtna,  TieoL 
i,  200).  He  is  said  lo  have  been  educated  in  Paris  and 
Italy,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  the 
Sorbonne.  He  first  appears  as  a  preacher  at  Dinkels- 
bllhl,  in  Franconia,  and  then,  in  1619,  aa  preacher  in 
the  cathedral  at  Wunburg.  Hia  sermons  presented 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  purity,  and  fearleaaly  rebuked ' 


marriage  state  and  lo  show  that  the  tndiliDnal  iheary 
and  practice  of  vows  are  in  direct  oontradictioa  of  lit 
Goapel  and  the  baptismal  covenant.  On  the  lAk  of 
that  BHintb  be  preached  a  sermon  to  this  end  frooi  ibr 
puliHt  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  which  wms  ■ubeeqaied' 
printed  at  Konigsherg  (1624),  and  a  copy  of  which  hi 
sent  lo  Lulber.    The  theological  faculty  at  oooe  teand- 

speciflcations  for  a  charge  against  him  which  was  laiil 
before  the  bishop,  and  also  published.  Being;  whglir 
unprotected  against  the  rage  of  bia  foes,  Spcram  dr- 
parted  from  Vienna,  and,  having  been  thric«  samimiKd 
to  appear,  he  waa  rormally  excommaniotal  ondrr  ibe 
canon  law.  His  word  had,  however,  fallen  nptn  reee|>- 
tive  soil,  and  the  rafulalion  of  his  argumcat*  wiu>:b  sai 
required  of  all  preachers  served  only  to  sfxead  hia  scr- 
oti hia  flight  through  Horaiia,  Speratua  waa  req*^ 
ed  by  the  abbot  of  the  Dominicu  convent  at  Igba  la 
accept  the  position  of  preacher  ut  the  cDnvent  cbarcL 
He  accepted,  bat,  to  the  great  aurpiisc  of  hia  patron,  ai 

his  support.  A  public  pledge  oT  protection  and  sipf>« 
was  given  him  in  the  town-hall,  while  the  abboa  nl 

represnon.  His  activity  rapidly  extended  bis  inflarMC 
over  the  whole  of  Horavia,  and  gave  him  intinair  ai- 
soeialion  with  all  the  leaden  in  the  Evangeliol  more- 
ment  througbont  Bohemia  and  Moravia.     It  a  aotkt- 

in  regard  lo  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  he  sooi^ht  amn- 
sel  and  instniction  from  Luther  witb  reference  to  thig 
and  other  points  of  doctrine.  In  the  meantime  the  ab- 
bot of  Jgitn  had  laid  a  complaint  against  9pentn  t«- 
fore  the  bishop  of  Olmutz,  who  waa  coiifeSBor  to  the  ia- 
experienced  king  Louis  and  a  detenninol  eneinir  of  ilx 
Keformation.  The  result  was  that  Speratus  *aa  thrmrt 
into  prison  without  having  been  allowed  a  trial,  and  wat 
kept  there  until  the  intercesaion  of  powerful  fiienh. 
among  them  maigiaves  Albert  and  Gecirge  of  Braitdn- 
burg,  supported  by  the  fear  of  a  popular  risiuf;.  whirb 
the  attempt  to  bum  Speratua  at  the  slake  would  tnvt 
caused  Ihioughont  Moravia,  induced  the  kta^  to  ordn 
his  liberation,  though  conpled  witb  a  poeitire  pmhilj- 
tion  of  a  renewal  of  his  ministry  at  Iglaa.  His  lair 
parisbioaers  furnished  him  with  teelinxiniala  setting 
forth  bis  character  and  usefulneas  labile  their  faact. 
and  allowed  him  lo  depart.  He  went  to  Wittenbs^ 
and  became  the  aasislant  of  Lather  in  liietuy  Una 
Among  the  labors  performed  by  him  in  this  pefKxt  was 
the  participation  with  Luther  in  the  fint  colleeiii*  el 
German  Evangelical  hymna,  which  appearrd  in  15^ 
and  included  three  hvmns  of  hia  own  (£(  iit  du  BrJ 
u»  fammns  jUt  ,-  f/ii/  Gotl,  wie  iM  der  MemMcitm  .Vitfi . 
/i>  (7lM  piilfi' ici,  dan  n- Aot,  etc). 

In  the  year  1624  the  margrave  Albeit  extenM  le 
Spent  tiia  a  call  to  Eiinigsberg,  which  he  aacefMed  aActaa- 
cenainitig  that  no  likdihood  of  bis  being  alile  to  retsn 
lo  Iglau  existed.  He  brought  with  him  Lather^  leena- 
mendation  as  a  "  dignos  vir  et  mulla  |ii  ijn  umii,"  aial  ■ 
once  joined  Brieamann,  the  earliest  Ilefocmer  of  Pi  anil 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  I^oteatantian.  Heir- 
mained  twenty-seven  yeara,  daring  six  of  whicb  b*  wai 
court-prtacber  at  Konieaberg,  after  whkli  he  Wtaw 
bishop  of  Praietania.    While  at  KSnig^iei^  b*  n^ 
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rected  in  March,  1&26,  to  participate  in  the  introduction 
of  the  new  sjratem  of  Church  government  devised  by 
the  clergy  and  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  in  De- 
cember, 15:^.  He  alao  contributed  materially  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  lituigtcal  part  of  public  wor- 
ship by  composing  hymns  for  use  by  the  congregation, 
and  in  some  instances  accompanying  them  with  orig- 
inal melodies.  A  collection  in  the  library  of  K&nigs- 
berg  contains,  under  his  name,  three  hymns  with  melo- 
dies, and  two  separate  collections  of  hjnnns  without  music 
(see  Schneider,  M.  Luther's  Geittiiehe  Lieder,  p.  xxvi). 

A  vacancy  among  the  bishops  oocuned  in  1529  by 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Pomerania,  and  duke  Albert 
gave  the  post  to  Speratus.  He  undertook  to  adminis- 
ter his  office  with  zeal  and  energy,  but  found  that  he 
bad  uncommon  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  diocese 
was  almost  a  moral  wilderness,  where  the  thorns  and 
thistles  of  a  former  heathenism  were  yet  unsubdued. 
Lawlnsness  prevailed,  and  Anabaptist  and  Saoramenta- 
rian  sectaries  abounded.  In  view  of  this  state  of  aflairs, 
he  endeavored  first  to  perfect  the  constitution  and  or- 
ganize the  life  of  the  Church.  Archipresbyterial  syn- 
04l9  in  harmony  with  the  visitation  of  1529  were  estab- 
lished, and  soon  afterwards  provincial  S3moda  endowed 
with  judicial  functions.  In  1580  Speratus  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  a  Church  book,  designed  to  afford  the 
clergy  a  guide  to  the  administration  of  their  office,  and 
a  coropend  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  Personal  visitation 
of  the  churches  followed,  and  in  1540  a  new  Church  dis- 
cipline, the  plan  of  which  originated  with  Speratus,  was 
promulgated  by  the  government.  Circulars  and  ad- 
dresses to  his  clergy  urged  a  constant  inculcation  of  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  and  a  zealous  administra- 
tion of  discipline,  even  to  the  extent  of  oompelling  the 
attendance  on  divine  service  of  the  people,  whose  igno- 
rance and  boorishness  in  many  instances  rendered  them 
incapable  of  appreciating  any  other  kind  of  influence. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  work  was  a  supply  of  compe- 
tent preachers  of  the  Word,  which  he  endeavored  to 
provide  as  he  was  able.  In  all  his  activity  he  showed 
himself  more  concerned  to  promote  the  practical  welfare 
of  the  people  than  to  contend  for  abstractions  in  doc- 
trine. When  the  Augdmrg  dmftmom  was  made  au- 
thoritative by  duke  Albert,  he  directed  the  clergy  to 
preach  in  harmony  with  its  teachings,  and  threatened 
to  visit  any  departure  from  its  tenets  with  expulsion 
from  the  Church;  which  measures  were  regarded  as 
noce^iary  because  of  the  low  degree  of  Evangelical 
knowledge  attained  to  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  widening  influence  of  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Sacramentarians.  Martin  Cellarius  had 
gune  to  Prussia  as  early  as  1525,  and  Schwenkfeld  (q.v.) 
endeavored  to  introduce  his  views  from  about  the  same 
I«riod.  Speratus  became  involved  in  controversies  with 
the  followers  of  the  latter  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
on  the  duties  of  the  episcopacy.  In  1581  he  held  a 
vKn<A  by  direction  from  the  duke,  at  which  he  met  the 
leaders  of  the  sectarian  movement  among  his  clerg}-, 
and  endeavored  to  turn  them  from  their  errors,  but  in 
vain.  A  second  colloquy  ended  with  like  results,  and 
the  principal  sectaries  were  deposed  from  the  ministry, 
lu  time  the  duke  himself  was  infected  with  their  spirit, 
a»d  it  required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Luther, 
l^Ielancthon,  and  Jonas,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
Speratus,  to  prevent  him  from  turning  away  from  ortho- 
dox truth.  The  constant  immigration  of  fugitive  Hol- 
landers perpetuated  the  Anabaptist  troubles  down  to  and 
beyond  the  close  of  Speratus's  life.  He  wrote  his  book 
Ad  BatatoB  VagaaieM  against  them  in  1584.  Through- 
out these  conflicts  he  approved  himself  a  decided  adhe- 
rent of  Luther. 

It  appears  that  the  lot  of  Speratus  was  not  without 
anxieties  growing  out  of  a  meagre  income,  so  that  he 
complained  of  poverty,  which  the  duke  was  not  in  haste 
to  relieve;  but  afker  he  had  determined  to  resign  his 
office  and  depart  to  other  lands  his  request  for  a  better 
support  was  at  length  gratified  in  the  donation  of  an 


estate.  Before  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  permitte<l  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  Bohemian  friends  of  earlier 
da3rs,  who  were  now  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of 
king  Ferdinand  I.  He  also  drew  up  the  statute  by 
which  their  relations  were  governed  (comp.  Gindely, 
Geach,  d.  hdhm,  BrUderj  ii,  840  sq.).  It  does  not  appear 
that  Speratus  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  Osian- 
drian  disputes.  His  health  gave  way,  and  his  last  years 
were  a  constant  struggle  against  illness,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  death  Aug.  12, 1551.  See  the  docu- 
mentary sources  in  the  secret  archives  at  Konigaberg, 
and  Rhesa,  Vita  PauH  SperoH  (Progr.  1828) ;  also  Co- 
sack,  PauL  Speratus  Leben  u,  Lieder  (Brunsw.  1861). — 
Herzog,  RecdrEnci^dop,  s.  v. 

Sperohius  was  a  Thessalian  river-god  in  Grecian 
mythology,  son  of  Ocean  us  and  the  Earth.  He  be- 
came the  father  of  Menestliius  by  Polydora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pelens  (Homer,  Iliad,  xvi,  174;  xxiii,  142;  Apol- 
lod.  ili,  14,  4;  Pausan.  i,  87,  2;  Herod,  vii,  198). 

Spere,  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  the  mo- 
nastic hall  in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  North-countr}'  word. 

Sperl,  JosKPH,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  June  1,  1761,  at  Lauchheim,  in  Bava- 
ria. In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  at 
Zoschingen,  and  afterwanls  to  that  of  Schneidheim, 
having  at  the  same  time  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  He  died  in  1884.  In  1800  he  published  a 
hymn-book  especially  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics, 
where  some  fine  specimens  of  his  own  poetry  can  be 
found,  as  Urn  die  £r<F  und  ihre  Kinder  (Engl.  transL 
**  Round  this  earth  and  round  her  children,"  in  Njftmu 
from  the  lAmd  of  Luther^  p.  155).  See  Koch,  Getch. 
dee  deuttchen  Kirchenliedee,  vi,  547;  Knapp,  EvojigeU 
Liederechatz,  p.  1845.     (B.  P.) 

8perver,  the  tester,  canopy,  or  covering  of  an  altar 
or  shrine. 

Spes,  the  personified  Hope  of  the  Romans,  was  orig- 
inally conceived  of  as  the  Hope'  of  yearly  harvests,  for 
which  reason  she  was  represented  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  in  her  hair  and  ears  of  grain  or  a  cornucopia  in 
her  hands.  Subsequently  she  became  the  goddess  of 
the  marriage-bed,  and  only  at  a  later  day  Hope  in  an  ab- 
stract sense.  She  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  sev- 
eral temples  were  dedicated  to  her,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  had  been  built  by  the  consul  Atiltus  Calatinus, 
RC.  854  (Livy,  ii,  51,  etc;  Tacit.  Ann,  ii,  49).  The 
Greeks,  too,  worshipped  Elpis,  the  personification  of 
hope.  When  the  different  evils  escaped  from  the  Pan- 
dora-box, Elpis  alone  remained  behind  for  the  consola- 
tion of  mankind.  See  Hesiod,  Op.  et  J),96;  Theognie, 
570  sq. 

Sphaltes,  the  feUer,  was  a  surname  of  Bacchus  in 
Grecian  mythology,  conferred  because  he  brought  down 
Telephus  in  battle  by  causing  him  to  stumble  over  a 
vine  (Pindar,  Ittkm,  viii,'  109,  etc). 

Sphingiiis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Athamas  by  Themisto ;  probably  identical  with  Scha- 
neus. 

Sphinx,  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  Squeezer,  or 
Strangler,  applied  to  certain  symbolical  forms  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  human  or  an 
animal  head,  and  two  wings  attached  to  the  sides.  Va- 
rious other  combinations  of  anjmal  forms  have  been 
called  by  this  name,  although  they  are  rather  griffins 
or  chimaeras.  Human-headed  sphinxes  have  been  call- 
ed androsphinxes;  one  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  a  crio- 
sphinx;  with  a  hawk's  head,  a  bierecosphinx.  The 
form,  when  complete,  had  wings  added  at  the  sides; 
but  these  are  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.  In  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  the  sphinx  bears  the  name  of 
Nebj  or  Lord,  and  A  har^  or  Intelligence,  corresponding 
to  the  account  of  Clemens  that  these  emblematic  fig- 
ures depicted  intellect  anil  force.  The  idea  that  they 
allegorised  the  orerflow  of  the  Nile  when  the  sun  was 
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in  the  conaUllatioTia  Leo  •nd  Virgo  appeara  quite  <ia- 
fuuuded.  In  Egypt  lh«  iphinK  «1m  ippean  u  the 
Bymbulical  form  uf  [he  munarch  comidered  u  •  con- 
queror, (he  bead  ofthe  reigniog  king  beuig  ]iUced  upon 
a  lion'*  body,  Che  hce  besnleil,  and  the  usual  dretanin. 
pery  being  suspended  before  it.  ThuB  uaed,  tbe  sphiDi 
vras  generally  male ;  but  in  the  cane  oC  female  rulers 
the  figure  has  a  female  head  and  the  body  of  a  lioneaa. 

The  moat  remarkable  sphinx  ia  the  Great  Sphinx  at 
Gizeb,  a  cnlosaal  form  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
■ad  lying  three  hundred  feet  eait  of  the  second  pyra- 
■nid.    It  ia  aculptiiced  oat  of  a  spur  of  the  rock  ilaelf, 


to  which  masonry  has  been  added  in  certain  place*  to 
cemptele  the  form,  and  measurea  one  hundred  and  sev- 
ly-two  feet  six  inches  long  by  fifty-six  feet  high.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  breast,  CBviglii  found,  in  1816, 
a  amal]  naos,  or  chapel,  funned  of  three  bieroglypbicol 
tablets,  dedicated  by  the  tnoiiarchs  Thotmes  III  and 
Kimeses  II  to  the  sphinx,  which  they  adore  under  the 
name  of  Maremakhu,  or  llarmacbis,  as  the  Greek  in- 
scriptiont  found  at  the  same  place  call  it — I.e.  the  Sun 
on  the  Horizon.  These  tablets  fiirmed  three  walls  of 
the  chapel ;  the  fourth,  in  front,  had  a  door  in  the  cen- 
tre and  two  couchant  liona  placed  upon  iu  A  small 
linn  was  found  on  the  pavement,  and  an  altar  between 
its  fore-paws,  apparently  fur  aacrifices  offered  to  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  altar  was  a  paved 
esplanade,  or  dromos,  leading  to  a  Btaircase  of  thirty 
steps  placed  between  two  Hallfi,  and  repaired 
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SOO,  another  dramas,  in  the  same  line  as  the  first,  and 
a  diverRing  staircase  were  made,  while  some  additions 
were  found  to  hare  been  made  to  the  parts  between  the 
two  staircases  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Votii'e  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  period,  aome  as  late  as  the  3d  cen- 
tury, were  discovered  in  the  walls  and  construciiona. 
On  tbe  aecoiid  digit  of  the  left  claw  of  the  sphinx  an 
inscription  in  pentameter  Greek  venes  by  Arrian,  prob- 
ably of  the  time  of  Sererus,  was  discovered.  Anotber 
metrioal  and  prosaic  inscription  was  also  found.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  walls  of  unbumed  brick,  galleries  and 
shalta,  were  found  in  the  rear  of  the  sphinx  extending 
onrthward.  The  excaraliona,  however,  of  H.  Uarieile 
in  1852  have  thrown  further  light  on  the  sphinx,  dis- 
coFering  the  peribolns,  or  outer  wall  that  enoircled  it; 
that  the  head  only  waa  sculptured  i  and  that  the  sand 
which  had  accumulated  round  it  was  bmughl  by  the 
bands  of  man,  and  not  an  encroachment  of  the  desert : 
alao  that  the  masonry  of  the  belly  was  supported  by  a 
kiud  of  abutment.    To  the  goutb  of  tbe  sphinx  Uaii- 
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etl*  found  a  dHMna*  which  led  to  ■  tc<n[de  bvk.  at  At 
time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  of  huge  Uo^*  of  aMaan 
and  red  granite.  In  the  midst  of  tbe  great  chanber  of 
this  temple  were  found  seven  alaitwa,  five  lauiilaM 
and  two  entire,  of  the  monarch  Shaf-n,  or  ChqAmi. 
made  of  a  puqibyri  tie  granite^  Tbey  are  fine  exaafJts 
<flaatat  Egyptian  art.  While  tbe  brauly  aod  gnail. 
ear  of  the  Great  Sphtux  bave  ofLcn  aitiacted  the  act 
miration  of  travellers,  its  age  hai  always  naaiMdi 
subject  of  doulM ;  but  these  later  dUoovenra  |aovc  k 
to  have  been  a  monument  oftlie  age  of  tlw  lib  dym 
ty,  nr  contemporary  with  the  pynmida. 

Besides  the  Great  Sphinx,  avenue*  of  sphinna  hart 
been  discovered  at  Sakkarah  fntiung  a  dmnas  u  ibt 
Serapeium  of  Memphis,  and  anotber  dimm  of  the  am 
at  the  Wady  Eaaebila.  A  sphinx  of  the  age  if  tki 
Sheplierd  dynasty  has  been  found  at  Tania.  and  aaak- 
er  of  the  same  age  is  in  the  Louvn ;  and  a  gmia 
sphinx,  found  behind  ttw  vocal  Mefnnon  and  imoit*^ 
with  the  name  of  Amenopbis  III,  is  at  St.  E^wi^lm. 
An  av«iue  of  crioephinxes  ha*  been  fuand  at  Kansk. 
These  are  each  about  seventeen  feet  lung  and  d  lU 
age  of  Hams,  one  of  tbe  last  nwnarcbs  of  ibe  I8tb  di- 
nasty.  Various  small  sphinxes  are  in  the  difleran  C"l- 
lectionsof  Europe,  bat  none  of  any  very  great  aatiqiiiiT. 

The  Theban  sphinx,  whose  myth  &m  fV**"  " 

head,  bird's  wings,  and  serpent's  tail,  ideas  pnJiablrik- 
riveil  fmm  Phcenician  sources,  which  had  adopted  ib> 
symbolical  form  into  the  mytholof^  from  E^^  Sh^ 
was  said  to  be  the  issue  of  Orthos,  the  twa-headol  i< 
QfGeryon,by  ChimBra,i>rof  TyplwD  and  EebilBa.u' 
was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Theba  by  ijniw  la  imii* 
tbe  transgression  of  I^ua,  or,  aoccrdirkg  to  otbfr  s^ 
counts,  by  Bacchus,  Hara,  or  I^utix  Tbb  At  lU  iy 
prnpounding  a  riddle  to  every  one  that  passed  by  arl 
killing  those  who  were  luisble'lo  solve  it.  CEdtpufos^ 
ly  gave  the  solution,  and  the  apbiai  tfantnpaa  lbrr< 
herself  from  the  rock  on  which  she  had  settled.  TW 
sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancieiit  an,  and  if- 
pears  in  bas-reliefs,  on  medids  of  Chios  bthI  other  li>n-. 
and  often  as  tbe  decoration*  of  anus  and  fumitBre.  b 
Assyria  and  BabyloniarepreaailalionBof  sphinia  kaii 
been  found,  and  the  same  are  not  unconuwii  en  PIkl- 
cian  works  of  art. 

See  Birch,  J/aa.  of  Oau.  A  i^.  ii.  tT;  Qaar.  B<-. 
xix,  412 ;  Vyse,  t^maadi,  iii,  107;  Voting,  IHnftfr*- 
>o,  pLSOi  Letronne, /kkt.  f^rKj.  ii,  460;  Rir.ir^. 
l853,p.T16i  IS60,p.S0;ScAeJ:£>>rip»d:i,l.ll»liHe' 
iod,  Thfoy.  p.  B!6;  C^mixer,  Sgmbolit,  i,  t9k;  Uilkr, 
GiiL  Mgtk.  p.  60!,  606;  Hurray,  Hamdhook  far  ttlp. 
p.  l9Ssq.:  Bttdeker,  Jxw«>-/:>9p/,  p.16^318.— Tkm- 
btrt'i  Enetdop.  I,  v.    See  Eo«t. 

Bphragls  (S^pnj-i'c,  leol,)  s  name  gi>ren  in  tht  ■- 
cient  Church  to  baptism.  Being  rather  nncoamiic  u 
spplied  to  baptism,  it  has  occasioned  some  erm-  ma.*: 

the  cross,  or  tbe  consignation,  snd  the  anction  Ibst  ■■ 
used  in  confirmation.  Tlie  impn<<iiiDn  of  hands  in  irii- 
nation  was  called  a^nyi'c  (coruigmolBm)  and  irrartmi- 
Si'lC  "^ayls  (eofUf^aolMi  in  form  of  a  crttaX  becaav 
the  sign  of  the  cross  was  maile  on  the  head  of  hira  ttt 
waa  ordained.  See  Bingham,  CArut.  A  n/iy.  bk.  ir.  ,>. 
vi,S12;  bk.xii,ch.  i,§4. 

Sphragltiid&t,  in  Greek  mythnli^^,  were  a  cto> 
of  prophetic  nymphs  on  Uouut  Ciltueroii,  in  Ba><ia 
where  they  had  an  oracle  iu  a  grotto, 

Spbrms,  in  Grecian  mrthnlngy,  «-a>  ■  fiaiJvt 
of  iGsciibipiiiB  and  son  uf  iUacbaoa  bv  anfifljj  ikt 
daughler  of  king  Diodes  ofl^ene. 

8pic«  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.T.  of  the  Mk^c^ 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words.    See  Arosutu-v 

1.  Bat&B,  litem,  or  Man  (Ca^S,  a'C^  •«  =:. 
Sept.  iftvafiBTa,  dvfiuifuiro ;  Vulx-  ni  w^si.  1^ 
fiiM'iiaiDed  fonn  of  the  Uebtew  t^m,  whkb  aoc! 


SPICE  «: 

odIt  ill  CuiL  V,  1,  "I  bave  gitliered  my  njnh  with 
mj  spice,"  poinu  ippannily  Id  lome  definite  BubiUnce. 
In  cbe  ulber  pUcei,  wich  the  excepcion  perhipa  of  C«nL 
>,  18;  ri,  2,  ihe  words  rafei  more  genenlly  to  tweet 
aronutic  odor^  tha  pnacipal  of  which  wm  that  of  the 
bakam,  ar  bftlm  of  (iilcad.  The  tree  which  yield>  thu 
■ubflaiice  ia  now  getienlly  admitted  to  be  the  An^/ru 
(fittUtintrdfrndrvi)  opobtiiMomam;  though  it  i«  probable 
ihmL  uLher  ■pecieB  of  Amjp'viticea  aie  iiicludeJ  under 
Ihe  icrms.    The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the 

that  Ihe  uibatancei  are  identical.  The  Angriit  opobat- 
4-iinaiii  was  ubserred  by  ForskU  near  Mecca;  it  waa 
caJLed  by  the  Araba  abutham^  i.  b  *^very  odoroiu." 
Yet  whether  [hi*  waa  the  wme  plant  that  waa  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  (I'liny,  DiK.AW.xii,  2a;  Theophiaslui, 
//uf. /Vaaf.  ii,3:  JoKphu^  AnUiiv,i,^;  Strsbo,  xvi, 
B4i7,  etc),  it  is  ilifBcoIt  to  determine;  but  being  a  trop- 
ical plant,  it  cannot  be  nuppoeed  to  have  grown  except 
ill  the  warm  valleys  of  the  south  uf  Pa&tinc.  The 
shrub  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Truv.  p. 323)  as  grow- 
iiig  in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  be  was  in- 
formed was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tree  in 
(juewion.  The  A,  V.  never  renders  batam  by  "balm;" 
it  gives  this  word  as  the  representative  of  Ihe  Hebrew 
ftfri,  or  nori.  See  Balm.  The  form  bitrn  or  h6fm, 
wliich  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Te«^,  may 
well  be  represented  by  the  general  term  "spices,"  or 
"sweet  odors,"  in  accnnlance  with  the  renderings  of 
the  ScpL  and  Vulg.  The  halm-of-Gilead  tree  gniws  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more 
than  flfteen  feet  high,  with  straggling  branches  and 
scanty  fuliage,  The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
incisions  in  Ihe  bark,  hut  the  subilaiiee  is  procured  also 
from  the  green  and  ripe  berries.  The  balsam  orchards 
near  Jericho  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  Ti- 
lu^  by  whoae  legions  they  were  taken  formal  posses- 
sion of,  but  no  remains  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  Palestine  (Lady  Callcott,  Scriplvrt  /ferial, 
p.  33}.— Smith.  See  Tristram,  Xul.  But.  of  (Mt  BibU, 
p.  336.     See  Gilrad,  Balh  op. 

2.  Xiidtk  (TSZjy  occurs  twice  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  no  douhC  indicates  a  product  of  Syria,  for  in 
one  case  we  And  it  carried  into  Egypt  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  in  another  sent  as  a  present  into  the 
same  country.  Thus, in  Gen.  ixxvii,  2&  we  read, "Be- 
hold, a  company  of  Isbmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with 
(heir  cametf,  bearing  ipian/  (neidtA),  and  halm  {titri), 
and  myrtb  (Ul),  going  to  carry  it  down  to  EgypL"  To 
these  men  Jnaeph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  when  Ihey 
wore  feeding  their  Hocks  at  Dothin,  ascertained  to  be  a 
few  mile*  to  the  north  of  Sehaste,  or  Samaria.  It  is 
curious  that  Jacob,  when  desiring  a  present  lo  be  taken 
to  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  enumerates  nearly  the  same  arti- 
cle* (Gen.  xliii,  II),  "Carry  down  the  man  s  present,  a 
link  balm  (fse'i),  and  a  little  honey  {debdih),  iptcti, 
(nfi6lh)  and  myrrh  {lot)."  (See  the  several  words.) 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  II,  iv,  12)  enters  into  a  learned  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  neJMh,  of  which  Dr.  Har- 
ris has  given  an  abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices. 
Bochart  shows  that  the  true  import  of  nrhUk  has  al- 
ways been  considered  uncertain,  for  it  is  tendered  wax 
by  the  paraphrasi  Jonathan,  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
Krpeniiis,  and  in  Btreikilh  Rabba  {%  91,  near  the  end). 
Others  interpret  it  very  differently.  The  Sept.  renders  it 
5ii/i injur,  prr/iinK ,-  Aquila,  tlorax;  the  Syrian  vemion, 
ren'n.-  the  Samaritan,  iofum;  one  Arabic  \-Msion,jMNr- 
nib  or  carob;  another,  laiiaisha  (or  gum);  Kimchi,  a 
deririibii  thing ;  rabbi  Sekirao,  a  tollictim  of  leetral 
uiymuilki.  Bochart  himself  consiilers  it  lo  mean  >lo- 
rn-T.  and  gives  six  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
but  none  of  them  appears  of  much  weight.  Slorax,  no 
doubt,  was  a  natunU  prodoct  of  Syria,  and  an  indige- 
nous pmduct  seems  lo  be  implied;  and  Jerome  ((ieii. 
zliii,  11)  foIlowB  Aiiuila  in  lentlering  it  ttgrax.    Uusei^ 
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nuUer,  in  his  BAL  Bo/,  p.  165,  EngL  transi,  adopla  tra^ 
araaih  as  the  meaning  of  aeiSli,  without  expresuug 
any  doubt  on  the  subject;  sutjng  that  "the  Arabic 
word  adai  or  nttat,  which  is  analogous  lo  the  Hebrew, 
denoiea  that  gum  which  ia  obisined  from  the  traga- 
cantta,  or,  as  it  ii  commonly  called,  by  way  of  contrac- 
lion,  iraganth  shrub,  which  grows  on  Alount  Lebanon, 
in  the  isle  of  Candis,  and  also  in  Southern  Europe." 
Dr.  Royle  was  not  able  lo  flud  any  word  similar  lo 
tutdlh  indicating  the  tragacanth,  which  iu  his  owu 
HS.  Uatetia  Ucdica  is  given  under  the  Arabic  namo 
of  tiliid,  sometimes  pronounced  tiihad;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  found  under  the  same  name  in  Avicenna  and 
other  Arabic  authors.  In  Kichardson's  AriMc  Ifidiim- 
ary  we  Snd  nakat,  translated  as  meaning  tbe  best  part 
uf  com  (or  dates)  when  sifted  or  cleaned ;  also  imkagtl, 
the  choicest  part  of  anything  cleaned,  but  sometimes 

eral  species  of  the  genus  Attragalur  and  subdiviMon 
Tragacanlha,  which  is  produced  in  Crete,  but  chiefly  in 
Northern  Perna  and  in  Kurdistan.  In  tbe  latter  prov- 
ince Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli,  saw  large  quantities  irf'  it 
collected  from  plants,  of  which  he  preserved  specimens 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Braiull,  Brituh  consul  at  Ene- 
roum,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Dr.  Liudky.  Ono 
of  these,  yielding  tha  best  tragacanth,  proved  to  be 
A.gammifrr  of  LabiUanliere.  It  was  found  by  him 
Lebanon,  where  he  ascert  '      ■  -'    - 


anth   V 


might 


ead  lo  EgypL  It  has  in  iu  favor  that  it  is  a  produce 
of  the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is  described  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Theophrastus,  Dicacorides,  etc,  and  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  as  a  gum  in  Eastern  conn- 
tnes.  It  was  therefore  very  likely  lo  be  an  article  of 
comiT>erce  to  Egi'pt  iu  ancienl  dmoi.— Kitto,  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  a  low  shrub,  with  strong  and 
wide-spreading  branches  almoat  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  many  small  thin  leaves,among  which 
there  are  concealed  white,  erect,  and  strong  Ihoma, 
Three  or  four  species  of  tbe  genus  ara  enumerated  a* 
Dccuiring  in  Falestine  (see  Strand,  Flora  Palailiao, 
No.  413-416).  The  gum  is  a  natural  exudation  frvm 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant,  which,  on  being 
"  exposed  to  the  air,  grows  hard,  and  is  formed  either 
into  lumps  or  slender  pteoes  curled  and  winding  like 
worms,  more  or  less  long  according  as  matter  offers" 
(Toumefon,  Tcyu^  [Lnnd.ed.  1741],  i,  53).  The  gum 
having  no  smell,  and  being  of  a  quite  sweetish  taste. 
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was  not  naed  for  fumigations,  bat,  mixed  with  faonej, 
was  extensively  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  now  chiefly 
employed  for  its  mucilaginous  property  as  a  paste,  e»- 
pecially  by  druggists.  See  Tristnun,  NaL  HiaL  of  ike 
Bible,  p.  999. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  rb9,  nekM,  in  2 
Kings  XX,  18 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind. 
The  A.  v.  reads  in  the  text  **  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,"  the  margin  gives  "  spicery,"  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm.  It  is  clear  from  the 
passages  referred  to  that  Hczekiah  poescssed  a  house  or 
treasury  of  precious  and  useful  vegetable  productions, 
and  that  nek^h  may  in  these  places  denote,  though  per- 
haps not  exclusively,  tragacanth  gum.  Keil  (^Com- 
ment, loc  cit.)  derives  the  word  from  an  unused  root 

(r^S,  "  implevit  loculum**),  and  renders  it  by  **  treas- 
ure's—Smith. 

d.  Sammim  (D'^ttD ;  Sept.  ^ivvfta,  i|^iMr/ioc,  aptaiicL, 
^fittifia ;  Vulg.  tuave  fragrcuu,  bom  odmris^  graiiMi' 
ffttUj  aronuUa ;  A.  V. "  sweet"  in  connection  with  **  spice" 
or  "  incense")  is  a  general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  etc.  (£xod.  xxv,  6; 
XXX,  7,  84;  xxxi,  U;  xxxv,  8,  15,  28;  xxxvii,  24; 
xxxix,  88;  xl,  27;  Lev.  tv,  7;  xvi,  12;  Numb,  iv,  16; 
2  Chron.  ii,  4 ;  xiii,  11).  The  root  of  the  word,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Arabic  samm, 
**  olfecit,"  whence  samitm,  **  an  odoriferous  substance." 
See  Incense.  Sammim,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  genend.  When  these  are 
separately  noticed,  especially  when  several  are  enumer^ 
ated,  their  names  may  lead  us  to  their  identification. 
Dr.  Vincent  has  observed  that  **  in  Exod.  xxx  we  lind 
an  enumeration  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, stacte,  onycha,  and  galbanum,  all  of  which  are 
the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia."  More  correctly, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense,  and  onycha  were  prob- 
ably obtained  from  India;  myrrh,  stacte,  and  some 
frankincense  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  and  gal- 
banum from  Persia.  Nine  hundred  years  later,  or  about 
B.C.  588,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  the  chief  spices  are  referred  to, 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  calamusi  They  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Vincent 
refers  chiefly  to  the  Fergus,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  writ- 
ten in  the  2d  century,  as  furnishing  a  proof  that  many 
Indian  substances  were  at  that  time  well  known  to 
commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila  wood,  gum  -  bdellium,  the 
gtlgal  of  India,  cassia  and  cinnamon,  nard,  oostus,  in- 
cense—that is,  olibanum — ^ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If 
we  examine  the  work  of  Dioscorides,  we  shall  find  aU 
these,  and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
tioned, but  described,  as  schoenanthus.  Calamus  aromati- 
cus,  cyperus,  malabathrum,  turmeric.  Among  others, 
Lycium  Indicum  is  mentioned,  lliis  is  the  extract  of 
barberry  root,  and  is  prepared  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains (Koyle,  On  the  Zyctum  of  Diotcoridetj  in  the  Lin- 
fUBon  Trtuts,),  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  we 
And  no  mention  of  several  verj'  remarkable  products  of 
the  East,  such  as  camphor,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betel-leaf, 
cubebs,  gamboge,  all  of  which  are  so  peculiar  in  their 
nature  that  we  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  them 
if  they  had  been  described  at  all,  like  those  we  have 
enumerated,  as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions 
are  significant  of  the  countries  to  which  commerce  and 
navigation  had  not  extended  at  the  time  when  the 
other  articles  were  well  known  {Hindoo  Mediane,  p.  93). 
If  we  trace  these  up  to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall 
find  many  of  them  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and 
even  by  Hippocrates;  and  if  we  trace  them  downward 
to  the  time  of  the  Arabs  [see  Spikenard],  and  from 
that  to  modem  times,  we  find  many  of  them  described 
under  their  present  names  in  works  current  throughout 
the  East,  and  in  which  their  ancient  names  are  given  as 
synonyms.  We  hav«  therefore  as  much  assurance  as 
is  possible  in  such  cases  that  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
stances mentioned  by  the  andenta  have  been  identified, 


and  that  among  the  spices  of  eariy  times  were  iadaM 
many  of  those  which  now  f<Mrm  articles  of  tsmimtmt 
from  India  to  Europe. — Kitto.  For  noore  paiticBki 
information  on  the  various  aromauc  snbetances  imd- 
tioned  in  tlie  Bible,  the  reader  is  lefeiiwl  to  the  aitada 
which  treat  of  the  dilfierent  kinds — Cvshamos  :  Fbasx- 

INCBN8K;  GALBANtTM;  MtRKH;   SpIKKSI ABI»,  MC 

4.  In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  n^,  rakirk,  *» 
perfumej  hence  tojlavor  flesh,  is  rendered  **  spice"  (else- 
where "  prepare,"  " compound,"  etc).  Sec  ApoTBBrAK . 

5.  The  spices  (Spufia,  a  genend  term)  n»eniioo?d  ss 
being  used  by  Nicodemus  for  the  prpparatkw  of  vor 
Lord*s  body  (John  xix,  89, 40)  are  "  myrrli  and  si  ^%' 
by  which  latter  word  must  be  understood,  not  the  al-<i 
of  medicine  {Aloe^  but  the  highly  scented  wood  of  tbe 
Aquilaria  agattodiunu  See  Aloe.  Tbe  enonivvi 
quantity  of  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  which  J'jkn 
speaks  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some  smkis. 
Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there  were  fire  koo- 
dred  spice-bearers  at  Herod^s  funeral  {Ami.  x\*ii.\du 
and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said  that  ei^tr  pimiKk  U 
opobalsamum  were  employed  at  the  funer^  of  a  certiia 
rabbi.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  one  boD- 
dred  pounds'  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and  sdoes  was  cdo- 
sumed.  The  words  of  the  evangelist  imply  a  prvpan- 
tion  (fiiyfio)  in  which  perhaps  the  m^-rrb  and  skm 
were  the  principal  or  most  costly  aromatic  ingrcdieco. 
Again,  it  must  he  remembered  that  Nioodemos  was  a 
rich  man,  and  perhaps  was  the  owner  of  large  6t(ires  of 
precious  substances;  as  a  constant  though  timid  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord,  he  probably  did  not  acnii^  at  asr 
sacrifice  so  that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  him.  A 
lavish  use  of  spices  at  the  obsequies  of  the  illustrios* 
dead  was  also  made  by  the  later  Romans;  bat,  iofum 
of  being  deposited  with  the  body,  they  were  cast  in> 
the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile.  The  case  of  Nen^s  wtiir, 
Poppsea,  was  somewhat  exceptional,  perhaps  on  accouK 
of  her  Jewish  habits,  Pliny  tells  us  (^wf.  Naf,  xii.  l!<  i 
that  more  than  a  year's  supply  of  spices  was  burmd  t.< 
do  her  honor;  but  Tacitus  more  aoeuratelv  sars  ihti 
^  the  body  was  not  dissipated  in  the  flame,  after  rke 
Roman  fashion ;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  f> mice 
kings,  was  filled  with  antiseptic  perfumes  and  depositeJ 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Julii"  {A  tm.  xvi,  6).   See  BnsL&u 

Bpicer,  ToBiAa,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  at  Kinderh^nk, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  O^f- 
ber,  1808,  and  soon  after  he  united  with  the  C'hofcb. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Goofereiice  ai 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  20, 1810.  He  received  tbe  onh- 
nation  of  deacon  in  18 14,  and  that  of  elder  in  1 81  &  V\^< 
the  division  of  the  conference  he  became  a  member  "i 
the  Troy  Conference.  He  was  superaumeraiy  in  ]8»r 
effective  in  1839 ;  again  supernumerary^  in  1843,  efftctrre 
in  1844,  and  supernumerary  in  1846.  In  1846  he  «si 
the  delegate  from  the  Troy  Conference  to  the  Eraa^Trfi* 
cal  Alliance,  London.  From  that  time  be  beM  either  a 
supernumerary  or  a  superannuated  relation.  Bat  hf 
was  often  engaged  in  regtilar  work,  either  as  pastor  cr 
presiding  elder.  He  died  Nov.  13,  18G2.  If  r.  Sfikff 
was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  hard  student.  He  was  Tr^^ 
industrious,  having  preached  during  hia  niiniatnr  JtM^ 
sermons;  and  during  his  seventy  -  second  y««r  he 
preached  211  times.  See  Mtuuleg  of  Atumal  C*m>/<'' 
encegf  1863,  p.  96. 

Sploery.    See  Spice  2. 

Spider  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tvo  HeU 

words: 

1.  'AkkaMsh  (tS'^DSr;  Sept.  <lpaxyi| ;  VQlg.an»v) 
occurs  in  Job  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  lix,  5.  In  the  first  vf  thest 
passages  the  reference  seems  dear  to  the  apiderV  «fb. 
or,  literally,  house  (H'^IA),  whose  fragility  is  alhaltd  is 
as  a  fit  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  prnfam 
or proftiffoU  person;  for  so  the  word  nsn  reaOr 
and  not  "  hypocrite,"  as  in  our  version.    Tbe  ol^cct  */ 


I'l  tnwt  IK  onnMencc,  who  is 
danger  of  ruin,  mty  be  cuir 

•a  Ihe  ■pider'B  webL  "  Ha  nil*!!  le«n 
liii  hmne  (i.  e.  U  keep  it  ileady  when  i(  i>  shiiien) ;  be 
•hiilhiildit  fut  (Icwben  it  isibout  In  be  clesUvyed); 
iwvenbelea*,  it  (bill  not  endure"  (Job  viii,  15).  In  the 
Kcond  puuge  (Isa.  lix,  &>  it  i»  niil, "  Tbe  wiclied  weare 
ihe  ■pirter't  wsb"  (^""P,  literally  "  thin  thread*") ;  but 
it  19  iddrd  "their  tbin  Ibmds  ghdJ  not  beoooie  gar- 
menifi,  neiiber  ■hall  ibej  cover  Ihemwlves  «itb  theii 
works;"  that  ia,  their  artilkea  Bhall  neither  lucceed,  noi 
cnnfeal  themaelvee,  u  doea  tbe  apider'a  ireb.  Thi*  al- 
liuion  Lntimatea  no  on^pnlAy  tc  the  apider  iteelf,  or  (t 
iia  babiu  wben  diicclal  towards  its  own  purpoaea;  hul 
■imply  lo  the  adoption  or  Ihoae  habits  hy  man  towarrb 
his  rpUow-creaturea.  No  ex|ireaiiion  of  an  abecracc  an- 
tipathy lovarda  any  creature  whatever  i>  lo  be  found 
in  Scripture.  Though  certain  apeciee,  indeed,  which 
(ur  Kood  and  win  reaaoni  were  prohiliited  aa  Tood,  arc 
Ki  far  called  "an  abomination,"  yet  revelation  Ihroufch- 
outiwognisea  every  livingcrealure  «e  the  work  of  (ioii 

and  deeerviuK  the  pinna  attention  of  mankind Kitto. 

In  the  paaaage  from  Jub  the  Bpecial  alluaian  ii  thai 
•een  lo  be  not  to  the  uje  of  the  veb  aa  a  anare  to  inter- 
ce|>t  flies,  but  aa  a  structure  for  the  concealment  and 
pniieclHtn  of  the  artiHcer;  and  ia  intended  to  exprm 
ihai.niitwithaundinf;  all  tbe  ingenuity  diaplayed  in  tliE 
FoiMtriiction  of  the  web,  and  the  apider'a  Iruet  in  it  and 
efforts  tu  faateii  it,  the  material  it  >o  frail  that  a  alighi 
t-i'ileuce  aufflcea  to  <l«tmy  it;    ao  ahall  tbe  artiBce« 

"^  ~  Ivjienila  fur  eoncealmenl,  fail  before  tbe  judgment  of 


We  n 


It  the  w 


of  tho«  epeciet  which  weave  an  elaborate 
neat  in  the  fuma  of  a  wide  theet,  centring  in  a  cloae 
am)  cluthlike  tube,  in  which  the  animal  Uvea,  such  ai 
that  of  Ajrina  labgriKlUai,  which  is  so  common  with 
us  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  "  Our  readers,"  sayi 
Mr.  Kennie, "  must  often  have  aeeu  tbia  neat  aptead  oul 
like  a  broad  sheet  in  hedges,  furze,  and  other  low  bushes, 
and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  The  miildle  of  thi 
aheel,  which  is  of  a  close  texture.ia  swung,  like  a  sailor' 
hammock,  by  silken  ropes  extended  all  around,  to  ih 
higher  branches;  but  the  whole  curves  upward  and 
backward,  sloping  dawn  to  a  long  funnel-shaped  gallery 
which  is  nearly  horiiontal  at  the  entrance,  but  si 
winds  obliquely  till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicu. 
This  curved  gallery  ia  about  a  qnarlet  of  an  inch 
diamrter.  is  much  more  closely  woven  than  the  aheet 
part  of  Ibe  web,  and  sometimes  descends  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  though  oftener  into  a  group  of  crowded 
tn-i)^  or  a  tuft  of  graaa,  Here  the  spider  dwells  secure, 
frenuencly  resting  with  her  legs  eitended  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery,  ready  to  spring  out  upon  whatever 
insect  may  fall  into  her  sheet-net"  (/awe*  .liriit  p.B67). 
The  prophet  Uaiah  appears  to  glance  at  the  poiaon- 
nuB  nature  of  the  spider,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
web  is  woven.  It  is  for  the  entrapping  of  unwary  in- 
sects, which  are  then  seized  by  Ibe  treacherous  lier-in> 
wail,  and  jHerced  by  its  venomous  fangs.  It  ia  true, 
moral  feelinga  cannot  with  oietaphysical  propriety  be 
invenebrale  animal,  but  popular  preju- 


li.*  in  all  .1 

unfarorahle  verdict,  wben  he  sat 
"ConDlDgand  fierce,  mli 
rhe  craft  and  apparent  treachery  of 


a  the  swollen,  bli 
t.mi  of  the  abdomen;  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  head 
mil  mouth;  and,  in  particular,  the  fatality  of  the  venom 
njocted  by  those  formidable  faUKS— sufficiently  warrant 
he  iKenertl  dislike  in  which  the  Aniduiida  are  held, 
ven  Ihough  we  rewlily  grant  that  tbey  are  but  fultill- 
ijr  the  instinct  which  an  all-wiae  God  has  implanled 
I  them,  anil  ci         '      '      " 
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common  species—  Comtnon  Spider  (diiMoBoatrm). 
two  stout  bruwn  organs,  which  are  the  represent Blives  of 
tbe  antenna  in  insects,  though  very  mucb  modified  both 
in  form  and  function.  They  are  here  tbe  effective  weap- 
ona  of  attack.  Each  consists  of  two  joints— the  basal 
one,  which  fonUB  the  most  conspicunus  portion  of  the 
organ,  and  the  terminal  one,  which  ia  the  fang.  The 
former  is  a  thick  hollow  case,  somewhat  cylindrical, 
but  flatcened  sidewise,  formed  of  stiff  cbitiiie,  coverni 

the  marks  left  on  the  sand  by  the  rippling  wavele^^ 
and  studiled  with  stout  coarse  bUck  hair.  Its  extremi- 
ty iB  cut  off  obliquely,  and  forms  a  fiirrow,  the  edges  of 
which  are  beset  with  polished  conical  points  resembling 
teeth.  To  the  upper  eml  of  this  furroweii  ca«e  ia  llxeil 
by  a  hinge-Joint  tbe  fang,  which  is  a  curved  daw-like 
organ,  farmed  of  hard  chiline,  and  con^ting  of  two 
pans— a  twollen  oval  base,  which  it  highly  poli«heil, 
and  a  more  slender  lip.  ibe  surface  of  which  hiB  a  alkv 
lustre,  from  being  covered  wiih  very  flne  and  close-ml 
longitudinal  grouvet.  Tbia  whole  organ  falls  into  the 
furrow  of  the  basal  joint  wben  not  in  nse,  exacilv  as 
the  blade  of  a  claap-knife  ahuta  info  the  haft;  but  whtn 
icited,  either  to  defend  ilaelf  or  to  atiatk 
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fhere  the  venom  is  Beereted.  This, 
not  see  in  the  tkiugb,  for  il  is  not 
.  bnl  retained  in  the  interior  of  the 
body ;  but  in  life  it  is  a  sac  extending  into  the  cephalr^ 
thorax—at  that  part  af  the  body  which  carrieaihe  IPgB 
is  called— and  covered  with  spiral  folds  produced  bv 


lengthened  oval  si 
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I  ward, 


right  and  lell.  like  that  of  the  jawt  of  in 
tme  instant  a  drop  of  poiaon  it  secreted  in  each 
gland,  which,  oiaing  tbniugh  the  duct,  escapes  from  Ihe 
perforated  end  of  the  fang  into  Ihe  wound,  and  rapidly 
produces  death.  The  fangs  are  then  clasped  down,  car- 
rying the  prey,  which  they  powerfully  press  against  Ihe 
toothed  edges  of  Die  Biout  basal  piece,  by  which  means 
the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  prry  are  preaaed  out  and  taken 
into  tbe  mouth ;  after  which  the  dried  and  empty  nkiu 
is  rejected.  The  poison  is  ofan  acid  nature,  as  e'xperi- 
.  menls  performed  with  irritated  spiders  prove,  liimtia 
kind;  the  dark,  sombre  CDlors; '  paper  pierced  bv  them  becoming  red  as  far  around  the 

"■"  •"-"■""  "• "-"  '■'—-'    perforation  as  the  emitted  fluid  spreads.- Fa irbaim. 

There  are  very  many  species  of  Binder  in  Paleeline; 
some  which  spin  webs  like  tbe  common  garden  apider; 
some  which  dig  subterranean  cells,  and  make  doors  in 
them,  like  the  well-known  trap-door  apider  of  Soul  hem 
Europe;  and  some  which  have  no  web,  but  chase  their 
prey  upon  the  ground,  like  tbe  hunting  and  wolf  spidere 
{WiHid,  BOIt  AmmaU,p.6U).  Notice  is  uken  in  the 
The  organs  I  Bible,  bowtver,  mly  of  Ihcae  that  tpin  webe,  bul  the 
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particular  species  is  not  indicated.  A  venomous  spider 
is  noticed  bv  several  travellers  (Kitto,  Phyt,  Hist,  of 
Pafc#/.p.418). 

2.  Stnmmilh  (tT'tt^r;  Sept.  roXajSuinyc;  Chald. 
KnrpX;  \\x\^,»teUio;  tranalateil  by  the  A.V.  "spider*" 
in  Pruv.  XXX,  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is 
found)  has  reference,  according  to  most  interpreters,  to 
some  kind  of  lizard  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  610).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that 
are  exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth. 
'*The  temamHh  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kings'  palaces.*"  This  term  exists  in  the  modem  Greek 
language  under  the  form  trafAu'tfuy^Oi;,  "Quem  Gneci 
hodie  aafudfiivdov  vocaut,  antiqiiSB  GrsBciae  est  atnea- 
Xa/JwrT/C)  i^  ^^  stellio — qtue  vox  pura  Hebraica  est  et 
reperitur  in  Prov.  xxx,  28,  n'^tt^O"  (Salmasii  Plin, 
Exevcit.  p.  817,  b.  G.).— Smith.  If  a  lizard  be  indicated, 
it  mu:ic  evidently  be  some  species  of  gecko,  a  notice  of 
which  genus  of  animals  is  given  under  the  article 
LiZAUi).  Thus  the  Sepu  rendering  designates  a  cling- 
ing lizard,  able  to  hold  on  against  gravity,  and  most 
modern  commentators  incline  ui  follttw  this  interpreta- 
tion. However,  as  the  gecko  could  never  be  other  than 
a  casual  intruder  into  a  palace,  and  as  the  selection  of  a 
dwelling,  implying  sagacity,  seems  indicated  by  the 
moralist,  some  are  rather  disposed  to  accept  the  render- 
ing of  our  English  Version,  and  to  understand  the  house- 
spider  (.4  ratiea  domealicii),  which  mounts  by  means  of 
her  *'  hands"  to  secure  corners,  even  in  royal  palaces, 
and  there  makes  her  home. 

Spleker,  Christian  Wilhblm,  a  Protestant  di- 
vine of  (vermany,  was  bom  April  7,  1780,  at  Branden- 
burg. He  studied  at  Halle,  where  in  1804  he  was  also 
instructor  at  the  psMlagogium.  In  1809  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  and  deacon  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  ill  1818  superintendent  and  first  pastor,  and  died 
there  May  10,  1858.  Spieker  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  AuMffncahUe  Sckrifienjur 
Christ liche  Erlkmung  (Leips.  18o5,  4  vols.): — AHdadUS" 
huchfur  gebU'kte  Christm  (ibiiU  1860,  9th  ed.):— />f« 
Henii  Ahetuiimthl  (ibid.  1868,  8th  ed.):^Z>n«  auystwr' 
gischf  Glaubensbeketmtniss  und  die  Apdogie  desselben 
(  Berlin,  1830,  2  vols. ) :  —  Kif-ehm-  u.  Rf/ormatitnu- 
gtschichte  der  Mark  Brawieuburg  (ibid.  1889  sq.). 
See  Zuchold,  BibL  Thwlog,  ii,  1246  sq.;  Theotog,  Vni- 
vernU" fjexikun^  s.  v.;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  iheologi- 
schen  IMeratury  iii,  184,  977;  Regem^rger  Convfrs€i- 
tvmS'Lexikoni i,  v.;  FUrst,  BiUioth,  Judaica,  iii,  358. 
(B.P.) 

Spiera,  Francksco,  an  Italian  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  who  abjured  the  Evangelical  faith,  which 
he  had  for  a  time  professed,  and  then  became  the  prey 
of  remorseful  despair  until  he  died.  The  history  of  his 
lapse  and  sufferings  exciteil  immense  interest,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circamstanoes  of  the  case  caused  | 
at  least  one  conversion,  that  of  Paul  Vergerius  (q.  v.). 
Various  observers  recorded  the  facts,  among  them  Ver- 
gerius, Dr.  M.  Gribaldus,  professor  of  civil  law  at  Padua, 
Dr.  Henricus  Scorns,  and  Dr.  Sigismund  Gelous,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Padua,  whose  reports  are  yet 
extant,  and  form  the  basis  of  older  and  more  recent 
(verman  revisions  of  the  stor}'.  The  latest  are  Roth, 
F.Spiera's  /jebensende  (Nuremberg,  1829);  and  Sixt, 
in  Petrus  Paulas  Vergerius  (Brunswick,  1855),  p.  125- 
100. 

Spiera  was  a  jurist  and  attomey  in  the  little  town  of 
Citadella,  near  Padua,  excessively  avaricious  and  capa- 
ble of  employing  the  most  disreputable  measures  to  se- 
cure his  ends,  and  none  the  less  possessed  of  talent  and 
eloquence.  He  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
nise  to  prominent  position  among  bis  neighbors.  He 
was  also  happily  married,  and  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  about  1542,  when  about  forty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  awakened,  and  began  t4J  repent  of  his  worldli- 
ness.     At  this  precise  juncture  the  Reformation  began 


to  assert  itself  with  vigor  in  Italy,  and  Spiera  Iwaid  the 
message  of  8al%*ation  through  the  death  of  Chriac  It 
tilled  him  with  transcendent  joy,  and  under  it»  iiiif-4ite 
he  felt  constrained  to  declare  to  others  the  hcbes  uf  lal- 
vation,  that  they  might  partake  of  stmilar  feliaiic^ 
He  had  faith,  and  also  feeling,  the  hi^beet  enjoyvcst 
of  faith ;  he  was  acouftlingly  in  danger  of  onnfuoodiBC 
faith  with  tlie  subjective  feelings,  and  of  oegicctiD^  t 
moral  appropriation  to  himself  of  the  atoneiDcnt  as  act- 
ualized by  faith.  In  point  of  fact,  he  aecna  to  have 
been  more  concerned  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  ocb- 
ers  than  to  regulate  his  life  by  the  knowledge  be  had 
obtained.  To  qualify  himself  to  preach,  he  gave  hiai- 
Self  to  an  incessant  study  of  the  Scripcares,  aMtaud  hr 
ancient  and  modem  theological  books;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  proclaimed  the  new  doctrine  in  every  part  of 
the  little  toivn.  It  b  remarkable  that  h«  preacbaLoa 
the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  justification  bj  faith  id  the 
merits  of  Christ  without  meriiorious  works,  aiid^oe  tbe 
other,  protested  against  the  ennrs  and  abuses  vf  tbe 
Romish  Church,  but  that  he  did  not  eoiphamae  thedi«- 
trine  (<f  repentance.  He  seems  never  to  have  desrir 
apprehended  the  need  or  repentance,  and  while  rrjntv- 
ing  in  his  spiritual  ecstasies  and  intent  on  the  ooavtr- 
sion  of  others,  he  continued  for  himself  the  old  aiiiful 
practices  without  much  change  from  his  earlier  bsbirs. 
His  course  produced  much  excitensent  and  gaioed  hm 
many  followers,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  xHlsfii 
priests  was  greatly  impaired,  and  they  were  indaccii. 
about  six  months  after  Spiera's  entrance  on  bis  new  ca- 
reer, to  lay  charges  against  him  before  tlie  legate  I>eils 
Casa  at  Venice.  Tbe  latter  at  once  proceeded  in  Uk 
case  by  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  witnesvea,  and  as- 
sured himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  coanad  Air  tbe 
Stat«,  and  Spiera  at  once  lost  heart.  He  had  never  ts- 
perienced  a  real  conflict  with  his  old  self,  and  wa»  m 
qualified  to  enter  on  tbu  conflict  unto  death.  He  ba>i- 
ene<i  to  present  himself  before  the  legate,  even  bcf««t 
he  was  summoned,  and  when  required  signed  a  frr<^»- 
tion  of  everything  he  had  taught  in  opponiioa  i*>  the 
Church,  together  with  a  plea  for  for^ii'eneaa.  H<>  «as 
then  compelled  to  return  to  his  home  and  read  in  ibe 
Church  a  prescribed  fonnula  of  abjuration,  which  be  <fr: 
on  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two  thottsaai 
people,  and  was  fined  thirty  ducats,  of  mhicb  fi%-c  west 
given  to  the  priest. 

Immediately  tm  Spiera's  return  to  his  hocne  the  r«f- 
rors  of  the  judgment  and  eternal  perdition  cane  si^< 
his  souUeven  to  tbe  prostrating  of  bis  physical  streB&::k 
He  could  not  leave  his  bed,  and  lost  hia  appetite  fvr  ^". 
though  a  raging  thirst  tormented  him.  After  mz  nMstt» 
he  was  taken  to  Padua,  where  three  leadinf^  pfaysicii''^ 
took  him  in  charge,  and  a  number  of  learned  and  p»«s 
men  ministered  to  his  aoiiL     Every  endeavor  mb  ^ 
vain,  and  as  the  case  was  exciting  too  mncfa  int««9t  ir 
Padua,  he  was  taken  back  to  his  home,  wh««e  he  <««- 
tinned  to  reject  food  except  as  physical  foroe  coiiipe&^ 
him  to  receive  it,  and  often  s(»aght  to  lay  viulent  h»K» 
on  himself.     The  ingenuity  be  had  cultivated  in  iht 
per\'ersion  of  his  legal  practice  now  returned  to  pikiirw 
him,  and  prevented  liim  from  deriving  comfort  fross  it« 
promises  of  the  GnspeL     He  believed  bineelf  to  bsK 
committed  the  sin  against  the  H<ily  Ghoat,  and  dedetti 
that  God  had  reprobated  him,  so  that  none  of  the  prm^ 
ises  were  for  him.    Tbe  intolerable  sense  of  hia  sa  a 
timc^Tcaused  him  to  roar  like  a  beast ;  but  it  is  apfar- 
ent  that  he  found  it  easier  to  give  way  to  deapair  i&v 
to  repent — a  possible  indication  that  he  found  a  eeftair 
sansfaction  in  his  suflReringa.     The  Kooiish  religii^nsn 
who  sought  to  give  rest  to  his  mind,  and  the  Mper^'i- 
tious  practitioners  who  thought  that  exorcume  and  6ed 
saints  might  heal  his  malady,  probably  intcnaifie^i  ibe 
mischief,  as  Melancthon  already  obMrved;  at  any  ax,*. 
Spiera  experienced  no  relief,  and  died  in  oonvubkic!^  <  i 
despair  in  the  autumn  of  1548. — Henog,  lE^<rf-£Wyiif« 
s.  V. 

Spies  (Namb.  sxi,  1\    See  .Vthakuc. 
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Spleos,  HeinbicHi  a  German  painter,  was  bom  in 
Munich,  May  10,  1832.  He  conipl«te«l  his  studies  un- 
der Kaulbach,  assbting  him  in  his  cartoon  of  The  CrU" 
waders.  In  1855  he  was  employed  by  Kaulbach  in  deco- 
rating the  Wartburg,  and  was  one  of  the  school  of  artists 
known  as  **  Young  Munich/*  led  by  Faltz.  He  died  at 
Munich,  Aug.  8,  1875.  Spieas  painted  Jacob  Wrestling 
vith  the  Angel  (1875). 

Splfame,  Jacques  Paul,  Sieur  de  PnMy,  was  de- 
sceniled  from  an  Italian  family  of  rank  originally  from 
Lucca,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  in  15()2.  He  studied  law, 
and  obtained  a  good  position,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  talent  and  business  tact,  especially  in  the 
management  of  finances,  and  soon  became  councillor  in 
Parliament,  then  president  aux  enguites,  maitre  des  i-e^ 
guiles^  and  finally  councillor  to  the  8tate.  Suddenly,  for 
reasons  not  now  known,  he  entered  the  clerical  ranks, 
and  began  a  new  and  not  less  brilliant  career.  He  was 
made  caiion  at  Paris,  chancellor  of  the  university,  etc, 
and  vicar-general  to  canlinal  Jjorraine,  whom  he  had 
previously  known,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  October,  1548,  he  became  bishop 
of  Nevers,  which  dignity  he,  however,  resigned  after 
eleven  years,  in  favor  of  a  nephew,  ^ide  Spifame,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1578.  He  then  went  to  Geneva  and 
became  a  Protestant.  The  reasons  which  governed 
hina  are  not  well  known,  but  his  relations  to  Catherine 
de  Gaspeme  were  certainly  among  them.  This  person 
was  the  wife  of  a  royal  procurator  in  Paris,  whom  he 
seduced,  and  who  bore  him  a  son,  Andrew,  before  her 
husband  died,  in  1589.  Afterwards  she  lived  with  Spi- 
fame, and  gave  birth  to  a  second  child,  a  daughter, 
Anna.  He  endeavored  to  legitimate  these  children  and 
make  them  his  heirs,  and  therefore  revealed  his  rela- 
tions with  Catherine  to  the  Genevan  Council  and  Con- 
aistory,  declaring  that,  as  a  clergyman,  he  was  not  al- 
lowetl  to  marry,  and  that  he  had  fled  through  fear  of 
]>ersecution.  His  marriage  was  accordingly  solemnized 
June  27,  1559.  He  lived  in  luxurious  style,  but  was 
rery  charitable,  and  his  broad  culture  and  great  skill 
were  in  constant  demand  by  the  French  Protestants. 
In  October  he  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Soon  after- 
wards he  requesteil  to  be  ordained  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man ;  and,  as  neither  Calvin  nor  Beza  objected,  his  wish 
was  granted,  and  he  became  pastor  at  Isisoudun  in  1560. 
Other  communities  demanded  his  services  also,  among 
them  his  former  congregation  at  Nevers;  and  he  labore<l 
in  Boui^es  and  Paris.  When  the  first  religious  war 
broke  out,  a  more  important  range  of  duty  was  opened 
to  him.  Conde  delegated  him  to  the  diet  of  princes 
held  at  Frankfort  (April  to  November,  1562),  in  order 
to  secure  the  non-intervention  of  Germany.     He  sub- 

m 

roitted  to  the  emperor  Fenlinand  a  confession  of  faith 
as  held  by  the  evangelicals  of  France ;  laid  before  him 
four  letters  from  Catherine  de*  Medici  to  Conde,  in 
which  she  encouraged  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Ivuises;  and,  finally,  he  asked  that  recruiting  against 
his  coreligionists  might  be  stopped.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  undertook  the  civil  administration  of  Lyons, 
after  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Soubise ;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Ambuise  (March  19, 
1563)  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  elected  into  the  Council  of  the  Sixty  (Feb.  9), 
at  almost  the  moment  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
which  had  previously  summoned  him,  had  condemned 
him,  in  contumaciam^  to  be  hanged  (Feb.  18).  In  Jan- 
uary', 1564,  he  went  to  Pau  to  settle  the  affairs  of  queen 
Joanna  d'Albret  of  Navarre,  but  was  not  successful,  and, 
moreover,  incurred  her  enmity  by  rashly  charging  that 
flhe  had  lived  in  adultery  with  Merlin,  a  clergyman,  and 
that  Henry  lY  was  the  fmit  of  that  connection.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Geneva,  it  was  rumored  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  France  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Toul 
or  the  intendency  of  finance.  His  nephew,  who  knew 
all  about  the  connection  with  Catherine  de  Gaspcrne, 
had  brought  suit  to  disprove  the  l«>gitimacy  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  prevent  their  entering  on  Spifamc's  property. 


In  addition,  Servin,  the  attorney  of  queen  Joanna,  ac> 
cused  him  of  defaming  the  royal  house  of  Navarre,  and, 
according  to  the  Genevan  custom,  both  were  placed  in 
prison,  March  11,  1566.  At  the  same  time  rumors  of 
Spifame's  adultery  and  connected  forgeries  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  an  examination  was  ordered,  which  resulted 
in  the  findijig  of  a  forged  contract  for  a  marriage  of 
ctmscience  with  Catherine,  dated  Aug.  2,  1539,  but 
which  she  acknowledged  to  have  signed  only  two  years 
before  the  discovery,  and  containing  the  forged  consent 
of  Catherine's  father  and  uncle  to  her  relations  Mith 
him  after  her  widowhood  began.  He  confe86e<l  the  for- 
gery, but  pleaded  the  lapse  of  time  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  and  blameless  life.  The  charge  that  he  had 
written  against  the  house  of  Navarre  was  indignantly 
denied ;  that  he  had  desired  the  bishopric  of  Toul  was 
conceded,  but  he  denied  any  intention  of  reuniting  with 
the  Romish  Church.  His  intention  was  to  become  a 
true  and  evangelical  bishop.  The  Council  of  Geneva 
condemned  him  to  die  because  of  the  proven  forgery, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Bernese  and  of  Coligni  (the 
latter  too  late),  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  republic  and  the  cause  of  Pmt^ 
estantism,  was  of  no  avail  to  avert  his  fate.  He  was 
beheaded  March  28, 1566,  and  suffered  with  great  forti- 
tude. See  Mhnoires  de  Condi,  vol.  iv ;  Beza,  Hist.  Ec- 
clssiastigue,  vol.  ii ;  also  Haag,  France  Protegtante,  vol. 
ix ;  Senebier,  Hi^,  Littsrairff  i,  884  sq. ;  Spon,  ffisf.  de 
Geneve  (ed.  Gautier),  voL  ii;  Sponde,  Annalivm  Ba- 
ronii  Contnmatio  (1639),  xviii. — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop, 

8.  V. 

Spikenard  (nna,  nerd;  vapioQ),  a  far-famed  per- 
fume of  the  East  that  has  often  engaged  the  attention 
of  critics,  but  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  only  been 
ascertained  in  very  recent  times.  That  the  nard  of 
Scripture  was  a  perfume  is  evident  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.  Cant,  i,  12,  *'  While  the  king  sitteth 
at  his  tabl^,  m}*  spikenard  (nard)  sendeth  forth  the 
smell  thereof."  So  in  iv,  14,  **  Spikenard  and  saffron, 
calamiu  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  Here  we 
find  it  mentioned  along  with  many  of  the  most  valued 
aromatics  which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  saHron,  must  have 
been  obtained  by  foreign  commerce  from  distant  coun- 
tries, as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Cej'lon,  the 
north-west  and  the  south-east  of  India,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  even  from  the  remote  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. Such  substances  must  necessarily  have  been 
costly  when  the  means  of  communication  were  defec- 
tive and  the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  propor- 
tionally great.  That  the  nard,  or  nardus,  was  of  great 
value  we  learn  from  the  New  Test.  (Mark  xiv,  8). 
When  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat  in  Bethany,  *' there 
came  a  woman  ha^dng  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard  (vdp^ov),  very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the 
box.  and  poured  it  om  his  head."  So  in  John  xii,  8, 
"  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard 
(jivpov  viipiov),  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment."  On  this  Ju- 
das, who  afterwards  betrayed  our  Saviour,  said  (ver.  5), 
'*Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?" 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding  nard, 
we  may  refer  to  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  this  ointment.  Horace,  at  a  period  nearly  contem- 
porary, "  promises  to  Virgil  a  whole  cadus  (about  thirty- 
six  quarta)  of  wine  for  a  small  onyx-box  full  of  spike- 
nard" (KosenmUller,  p.  168), 

"Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cndnm." 

The  cnmposiHon  of  this  ointment  is  given  by  Diosco- 
rides  in  i,  77,  tlfpi  vapiivov  fivpov,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  made  with  nut-oil,  and  having  as  in- 
gredients malabathram,  schoeiuiSi  costua,  amomum,  nar- 
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dns,  mjm'ha,  anil  balumum — that  in,  ilmoM  all  Che 
most  valued  perTumn  nf  aDtii|Uily.  It  wu  alia  ■ 
valuable  ar^le  in  ancient  phaimacT  (tea  Stnbo,  xv, 
69b;  Pliny,  xii,S5;  xiv,l9,o;  xvi,o9;  Aniui,  Eiped. 
Abx.vi,-ii,b;  Hitlxus,  Bdi.  Hup.x.»xiii,bi  Alhen.sv, 
6S9i  eningtl,  /n/inK.  Arab.  ch.  v;  Thaoph.  I'liml. 
ix,7;  Uaten,5vi^irAi.  viii,  13;  Celaii  llittvbat.  ii, 

I'he  nani  (vapcoQ)  was  known  in  rerr  early  timea. 
and  is  nuticed  by  TheopfaiaMus  and  by  Hippocrate*. 
.  DioacDiiileis  indeetl,  describes  three  kinds  oTnanL  Of 
[he  first,  called  vaplo^  (mirdoi)  ^mply,  there  were  two 
varieties — the  one  Syrian,  the  other  Indian.  The  fumwr 
is  BO  called,  ttot  becaiise  it  is  produced  in  Syria,  but  be- 
cause the  mountains  in  which  it  ii  pnxluced  extend  on 
one  siile  luwanls  Syria  and  on  the  other  towards  India. 
This  may  reruT  l«  the  Hindi!  KhOsb  and  to  the  exlen- 

lu  BO  many  Indian  pmdui 
agei  into  Europe  acruas 

■here  either  by  the  caravan  route  irom  nonn-west  In- 
dia or  up  the  Persian  (iulf  and  Euphrates.  It  is  evi- 
dent, frum  the  passages  (|uated,  that  nanl  could  not 
have  been  a  pruduce  of  Syria,  or  its  value  would  not 
have  be«n  so  tcreal  either  amonf;  the  Uomans  oi  the 
Jews.  The  other  variety  is  called  gtmgiiu,  from  Ihe 
Uanges,  being  Tonnd  un  a  mountain  round  which  It 
Hows.  It  is  described  as  having  many  spikes  Troro  one 
root.  HeiHM  it,  no  dnuht,  came  to  be  ctHnA  yapiama- 
Xoc,  and,  from  the  word  ilachy  being  rendered  by  the 
woni  ipibr,  it  has  been  translated  spikenard.  The  sec- 
inid  kind  is  by  Dioscnridea  called  Celtic  nanl  {vapSoQ 
mXrir^),  and  the  third  kind  mountain  nard  {vaplni 
npiivii).  If  we  consult  the  authors  subsequent  to  Di- 
oscorides,  as  <ialen,  Pliny,  Uribasius,  Aeliuii,  and  Pautiis 
^gineta.  we  shall  eutily  be  able  to  trace  these  diffeieut 
kinds  tn  Ihe  tiide  ofthe  Arabs.  On  consulting  Avicen- 
na,  ire  are  referreil  from  wmfen  in  itaibut  (pronounced 
tumbut),  and  in  the  Latin  translation  from  nardun  to 
tpica,  under  which  the  Roman,  the  mountain,  the  In- 
dian, and  Syrian  kinils  are  mentioned.  So  in  Peniian 
works  on  materia  mcslica,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
Arabic,  we  have  the  different  hinds  of  mntal  mentioned, 
»»  {I)  SaiAal  Hindis  (2)  Su'iAnl  rdw,  called  aim  SuwfwJ 
nklai  and  .Vifnim  nUrli,  evidently  the  above  Celtic 
nard,  said  also  to  be  called  Suabal  ilation,  that  is,  the 
nard  which  grows  in  Italy ;  (S)  Suntuljiballi,  or  moun- 
tain nard.  The  Hrst,  however,  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  synonyms 
given  to  it  in  these  Persian  works  are — Arabic,  Sanbul 
•il-lib,  or  fra^ant  nani;  (ireek,  nanfan,'  Latin,  mar- 
dant;  and  Hindee,  iuJotiir  Bnd>a/iimai(R. 

f/At  WilliBm  Junes  iAtint.  Set.  ii,  416,  8ro)  was  the 
flnt  to  ascertain  that  the  above  Hindee  and  Sanscrit 
aynonyms  referred  tn  the  true  iptkenard,  and  that  Ihe 
Arabs  described  it  as  being  like  the  uil  of  an  ermine. 

which  produceil  the  drug.  This  he  was  nut  successful 
in  doing,  because  he  had  not  access  to  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  and  a  wrong  plant  was  sent  him,  which  is 
that  Kgured  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  (Ati.il.  Ha. 
iv,  97,  m).  Dr.  Hoyle,  when  in  charge  of  the  East  In- 
<lia  Company's  botanic  garden  at  Seharunpoce.  in  3(P 
N.  lal.,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mouutaina.  being  favorably  situated  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  there  learned 
that;'c>(amnR*i,  better  known  in  India  by  Ihe  name  bill- 
f/utr,  was  yearly  lirought  down  in  considerable  quanli- 
lies  as  an  article  of  commerce  lo  the  plains  of  India 
fr.im  such  mountains  as  Shalma,  Kedar  Kanu.  and  oth- 
ers, at  Ihe  foot  uf  which  fiow  llw  Ganges  and  Jumna 
rivera.  Having  obtained  some  of  the  fresh-broughl- 
duwn  mots,  he  planted  them  both  in  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Seharuupore  and  in  a  nursery  at  MussOri,  in  the 
Himalayas,  altaclieil  lu  the  garden.  The  plant  pro- 
duced is  Hgureil  in  his  lUnil.  IlimnL  BoUmy,  t  64, 
and  was  fuuud  to  belong  to  the  natural  family  uf  Vale- 
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Indian  Spikenard  (.Vd 

rianKT,  which  has  been  nan 
by  De  Candollc.  and  formerlv  PalHaiit  j-iiumwu,  livHt. 
Dow,  frum  pUnts  sent  home  by  I)r.  Wallich  boa  IS^- 
samtham,  a  mountain  of  Nepal  (  PoBOf  Cgdr.  »". 
"Spikenard;"  Koyle,  lUuil.  flimaL  Batiag,  p.  IK . 
Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thejoCaisiuBi  \J  ilr 
Hindds  is  the  Sunbul  Awli  of  the  Anbs,  which  itrr 
compare  to  the  tail  of  an  ermine.  This  wouU  tiatt 
be  sufficient  to  identify  the  drug:  the  appeaiana  V' 
which  it  refers  may  be  seen  even  in  the  accomi^iij- 
ing  wuod-cnt.     This  is  produced  ii 


I  of  the  1 

composed  in  the  cold  and  csmparatively  diy  djouB 
where  they  are  produced,  but  remain  and  form  a  p(«H- 
tion  to  the  plant  from  the  severity  uf  the  oiU.  IVf 
can  be  aa  little  doubt  that  the  Anba  refer  to  the  dt- 
scriptiims  of  Dioocorides,  and  bulb  they  and  ibe  Chn^ 
tian  physicians  who  assisted  them  in  nuking  rraibia- 
tiunsbad  ample  opportunities,  frum  iheir  pmfeijiuii  uJ 
their  local  situation,  uf  becoming  well  aajuainuil  "^ 
things  as  well  as  words.  Then  is  as  little  re«uo  i. 
doubt  that  tlie  vapSot  of  DIosoorides  is  that  of  ibt  <ib- 
er  Greek  authors,  m 


y  Indian  produc 


Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  are  toentionrd  in  Scri|U 
inileed,  in  the  ver 
mua,  cinnamon,  an. 
why  spikenard  fnii 


aloes  {aiaiw)— there  is  no  ww 
the  Himalayas  could  not  ss  aslv 
I.  The  only  diOiculty  appen  >•- 
from  Ihe  term  vapSot  having  ooordbsHj  !«» 
in  a  general  sense,  and  therefore  there  ii  sw- 
I  confusion  between  the  nard  and  the  aweM  an. 
ler  Indian  product.  Some  diflerenoe  i^optJita 
i  respecting  the  fragrance  of  the  Jiitiimaiitk  i- 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  cnntiniHi  lo  be  bifUT 
esteemed  in  Eastern  countries  in  the  present  dav.vbflr 
fragrant  essences  are  still  procured  from  it,  as  ibt  Cr 


cially  to  its  having  many  shaggy  (■oAwupwf 
njwing  fmn  one  mot.  It  is  very  inuresringH 
It  Dioacnrides  gives  the  same  loodiiy  (<<  ilx 
IS  mentioned  by  Boyle:  dwo  nrnt  ^prai--' 
ovTO^  rov  opotfCt  rnyjov  KaXovjuvm  iv 
u  Though  he  is  here  speaking  nf  ki*'.Kkl 
IS,  he  also  mentions  plants  oblained  fna  <*' 
na  (aee  the  monognpba  IH  iVanJa  Pistv^  ^ 
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Otto  [Lips.  1678],  Eckbard  [Yifceb.  1681],  Hennansson 
[U|waL  1734],  and  Sommel  [Lund.  1776J).     See  Oikt- 

aiKNT. 

Spilman,  Benjamtk  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Garrard  County,  Ky..  Aug.  17,  1796.  He 
(graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Fa.,  in  1822,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  Chillicotbe  Presby- 
tery in  1828,  and  ordained  and  installed  bv  Muhlen- 
burgh  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  Sharon  Church,  III.,  in 
1H24.  Here  be  labored  until  1826,  when  he  became  an 
itinerant  missionary  in  Middle  and  Southern  Illinois, 
and  organized  the  Church  at  Shawneetown,  where  he 
built  a  neat  house  of  worship  in  1842.  Having  labored  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  missionary,  the  people  of  Shawnee- 
town prevailed  upon  him  to  settle,  and  he  became  their 
pastor  in  April,  1842.  In  1844  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Chester  Church,  which  he  retained  until  1851,  when 
his  old  congregation  at  Shawneetown  called  him  back, 
and  he  remained  with  them  till  bis  death.  May  8, 1859. 
Mr.  Spilman  was  a  hard-working  missionary,  and  for 
over  thirty  years  he  labored  faithfully,  never  idle  and 
seldom  sick.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hi$t.  Almanac^  1860, 
p.  78.     (J.  U  S.) 

Spin  (l^^^f  vii^ia).  The  notices  of  spinning  in  the 
Bible  are  confined  to  Exod.  xxxv,  25,  26  \  Matt,  vi,  28 ; 
and  Prov.  xxxi,  19.  The  latter  passage  implies  (ac- 
cording to  the  A.  y.)  the  use  of  the  same  instruments 
which  have  been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning  down  to 
the  present  day,  viz.  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  dis- 
taff,  however,  appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  term  C^f^B)  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  (q.  v.) 
itself,  while  that  rendered  **  spindle"  (")io*^9)  represents 
the  ithifi  (verticilhu,  Pliny,  xxxvii,  11)  of  the  spindle, 
a  button  or  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and 
i;ave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion.  The  "  whirl"  of 
the  Syrian  women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (loc,  cit.).  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly 
ill  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  draw- 
iii)^  out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited  in  the 
Ki^yptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  ii,  85). 

Spinning  was  the 
business  of  women, 
both  among  the 
Jews  (Exod.  loc 
cit,)  and  for  the 
most  part  among 
the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  t6t(/. 
ii,  84).  — Smith. 
Similar  cuHtoms 
have  prevailed  in 
most  modem  na- 
tions; hence  the 
word  "spinster" for 
an  unmarried  fe- 
male. SeeWKAW. 


Ancient  Egyptians  Spinning. 


Spina,  Alphonso  de,  a  Christian  apologist,  lived 
in  Spain  in  the  15th  century.  He  was  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, but  was  converted  and  received  into  the  Order 
r>f  Franciscan  monks,  after  which  he  became  rector  of 
the  high -school  at  Salamanca,  and  ultimately  bishop 
r>f  Orense,  in  Galicia.  He  wrote  an  apologetical  work 
entitled  Fartalitium  Fidei  contra  Judaoa^  Saracenos 
.'I  liotque  Chrittiana  Fidei  fmmico$^  which  was  published 
in  14^,  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  and  which  was  fa- 
motas  in  its  time.  It  consists  of  four  books,  each  of 
which  includes  several  contiderationet.  Book  i  proves 
>(>m  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  that  Jesus  is  the  true 
Mesaiah.  Book  U  deals  with  heretics  and  the  punish- 
nenta  they  incur.  Book  iii  is  devoted  to  the  Jews  and 
o  the  refutation  of  their  arguments  in  opposition  to 
!I]lhri8tianity.  Book  iv  is  directed  against  the  Moham- 
nedana,  and  contains  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  relig- 
ous  system,  followed  by  a  not  uninteresting  description 


of  the  conflicts  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  sustain 
against  the  Saracens.  The  work  was  first  published , 
anonymously,  and  was  in  time  attributed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Spina  (died  1546; 
see  Zedler,  Universal-  Lexikon)  and  others.  For  a 
thorough  characterization  of  the  work,  see  R.  Simon, 
Bthlioth.  Critique,  par  M.  de  Saingre,  iii,  816-822; 
and  comp.  Bayle,  IHctiomtaire ;  Zedler,  Universal'Lex' 
ikon;  Schr(5ckh,  Kirch'engeaeh,  xxx,  578  sq.;  xxxiv, 
861  sq. — Herzog,  Real'Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Spinokes,  Nathanibi^  a  Nonjurist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  England,  in  1668  (or 
1654).  He  received  his  first  classical  instruction  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  rector  of  H  addon,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  March  22, 1670.  In- 
duced  by  the  prospect  of  a  Rustat  scholarship,  he  entered 
Jesuq  College,  Oct,  12,  1672,  became  A.a  in  1674,  was 
ordained  deacon  May  21, 1676,  was  A.M.  in  1677,  and 
admitted  into  priest's  orders  Dec  22, 1678.  For  some 
time  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  then  removed  to  Petersham,  where,  in  1681, 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Hickes  as  chaplain  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  for  two  years  (1688- 
85),  and  in  the  latter  year  received  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Peterborough  the  rectory  of  Peakirk  or  Pea- 
king-cum- Glynton.  On  July  21, 1687,  lie  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Northamptonshire ;  in  the  same 
year  (Sept.  24)  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  in 
that  town ;  and  three  days  after  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  Stratford-under-Castrum,  or  Miden  Castle,  in  Wilts, 
for  which  he  had  an  annual  stipend  of  £80.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Maiy.  After  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  the  more  wealthy  Nonjurors,  and 
was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops  June  8, 1718.  He 
died  July  28, 1727.  He  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Grabe's  Septuugint,  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  Howell's 
Canons,  Potter's  Clemens  Alexandiiaus,  and  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.  His  own  works  were.  An  An- 
swer to  the  Essay  towards  a  Proposal  for  Catholic 
Communion,  etc.  (1705) : — The  New  Pretenders  to  Proph- 
ecy Re-examined,  etc  (1710) :— two  pamphlets  against 
Hoadly's  Measures  of  Submission  (1711,  1712):— two 
pamphlets  on  The  Case  beficeen  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  (1714, 1718) :— two  pamphlets 
against  Restoring  the  Prayers  and  Directions  ofEdwmd 
VPs  Liturgy  (1718).  His  most  popular  work  was  The 
Sick  Man  Visited  (1712).    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 

8.  V. 

Spindle  (*<i»'^»,  kishdr,  literally  director,  i.  e.  of 
the  spindle),  the  tvrirl  or  lower  part  of  the  instrument 
used  in  giving  motion  to  the  whole  (Prov.  xxxi,  19). 
See  Distaff.  In  Egypt  spinning  was  a  staple  manu- 
facture, large  quantities  of  yam  being  exported  to  other 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  spindles  were  genenlly  of  wood,  and 
they  increased  their  force  in  turning  by  having  the  cir- 
cular head  made  of  gypsum  or  some  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  some  instances  the  spindles  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  light  plaited  work,  made  of  rushes  or  palm- 
leaves,  stained  of  various  colors,  and  furnished  with  a 
loop  oif  the  same  materials  for  securing  the  yam  after  it 
was  wound.  In  Homer's  pictures  of  domestic  life,  we 
find  the  lady  of  the  mansion  superintending  the  labor 
of  her  servants,  and  sometimes  using  the  distaff  herself. 
Her  spindle,  made  of  some  precious  material,  richly  or- 
namented, her  beautiful  work-basket,  or  rather  vase, 
and  the  wool  dyed  of  some  bright  hue  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  being  touched  by  aristocratic  fingers,  are  ordina- 
ry accompaniments  of  a  lady  of  rank,  both  in  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  Grecian  poems.  This  shows  how 
appropriate  was  the  present  which  the  Egyptian  queen 
Alcandra  gave  to  the  Spartan  Helen,  who  was  not  i&>a 
famous  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  skill  in  embroidery. 


nclent  Bgrptlui  Splndlta. 


SI'IXOZA 

papal  nuncio  and  authnriiation  br  Ihc  «ni|i«iw',  It  ip- 
pmtthttl  diffrrent  prince*  and  raJn*  with  hk  pluii. 
'  Lh  aanie  conridentiun  br  nam 
ement,  but  alao  wt[h  amtk  <i^ 
It  riTonbk  recvptioD  in  Huio- 
Roman  CalbtJio,  and  <(l»* 
leading  Ihediigian,  MoLinug  (q.  t.),  and  Indini;  pbitn- 
nph«r,  LeitHiili  (q.  v.),  were  biiib  inclined  to  CiTot  ibe 
propoaed  union.  In  1 683  Si'inoU  pemmallj  ofltiwl  ibc 
ing  co^Geuian^  which,  however,  were  nm  in  »hi- 
Ihe  communion  under  both  kind*;  rnvriaj^  f-K 
priest*,  and  non-alienaiion  of  apiriiual  propeitk*  wbict 
had  been  KCulariied;  wspenriim  of  the  deena  if 
Trent,  and  cnnHnc  that  Ihc  '■Xeo-Caibnlicn'  rb«U 
i«  nbiiged  to  make  fonnal  retrKiion,  and  ihat  lAci 
Id  be  admitted  tn  participaiion  in  a  general  aiuidL 
for  which  proviiiun  was  lo  be  made.      In  reiiim.  ti* 

olaniig  ihereupnn  conreneii  a  confecHK*  «t 
Iheoldgiana,  which  drew  up  a  memorial  in  nt^taotf  to 
~  ■     ■     ;  "  ■     "        <  [cd.VeraaillM],iiv,  ia 

Begvln  eirai  Chrulianonm  Cmiim  EtHnvmiaai  Kr- 
'mem),  and  which  put  fi>nh  a  funher  lract«e.iB  ibe 
n  acceding  U>  Spinola's  proparition  (Mfliodn  Pj- 
diicrada  Vmonit  Sceia.  Rfn-  Romamat  it  PmlriliBiinl 
Forlunitely  no  eonuilcrahle  inlemt  in  the  boBoen  wa 
ken  by  either  Church.  Bonuet,  (ui  txmiftt.  pnliulT 
ceiled  the  papen  which  wen  innnniit«d  tn  him.  ti4 
len  i^oreil  Ibeir  exialencc;  and  when  aijbaequniiEy 
■ibniti  and  Mnlaiiua  correaponded  with  him  in  rHir- 
l,  he  plainly  rejected  Spin' 


After  Polybiua  had  given  hia  presents  Id  KletKUui,  who 
■tupped  at  Egypt  on  bis  reluni  from  Troy, 
"Alundni,  eniiHiriiithli  high  command, 
A  golden  di'laS  gave  tn  Helen's  hmid : 
And  ihni  rieb  we,  with  living  Miilpture  wmdihl. 
Which  heaped  with  vnioi  ihsbeauieounphlh)  brotigbt. 
The  Fllkeii  fleece  einunrpled  for  the  l»>m. 
Rivalled  the  hjHcliiih  In  leniai  bloom"  (Mi/wr,.,  IV). 
In  the  East  the  spindle  is  held  in  the  hand,  onen  per- 
peiulicuiariy,  iiid  is  twirled  with  one  hand,  while  the 
olhir  draws  tiut  the  thread  (see  Thomson,  t.inid  and 
Bwi,  ii,  672 1  Van  Leunep,  Biilt  Limit,  p.  5G5J.    See 
Wkavi. 

I  divinity  of  the  fields, 
nive  spread  of  thorns. 
Spinka.  Jahes,  a  minialer  nf  the  Hetbodiat  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Penn,  Pa.,  about  \Sn.  When 
a  Tiiuth  he  joined  tbe  Church,  and  about  1845  went  to 
Warsaw,  IikI.,  and  engaged  in  leaching  schooL  In  1861 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  anrl  was  also  admitted  into 
the  travelling!  conneciinn.  In  1863-G4  he  was  superan- 
nuitecl,  ill  I8<;.'i  efleciive,  in  1866-68  sKain  superannu- 
ated, ill  18G9-7-2  efleci  ire,  anil,  Hnallv,  in  1873  snperuinu- 
■teil.  He  died  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  June  30, 1871.  See 
MiauUt  of  Annual  Con/rrmea.  1874,  p.  M, 

Bpinoltt,  CiiRisTacHKR  Kojas  i>e,  a  Roman  Cath- 
cdic  uiiiciiiist  of  the  I7lh  centurv,  was  general  of  the 
Order  of  Franciscans  in  Madriil,'lhen  confessor  of  the 
en^press  Theresa  (wife  of  Leopold  1)  of  Austria,  and 
Hnallv  bishop  uf  Wiener  -  Neustadl.  He  died  March 
13.  lilSn.     He  was  a  skilful  diplomatist  rather  than  a 


and  demanded  ut 


inditii 


Trideniine  Council.  Tbe  Undtnure  Ernnt  if 
Hesse-Rheinfels,  on  the  other  hand,  anerted  ibat  ibc 
sole  purpose  of  the  movemenl  waa  to  compromiie  rtr- 
tain  princes  and  theologians  with  their  own  parrr.  S^ 
goiiations  were  neverthelesa  carried  on  uniil  iWi.  mi 
Spiiiola  was  maiie  commiHioiiei  -  general  in  cba^c  </ 
the  union  morement  thrnughuui  tbe  empire.     He  n- 

leil  hi*  hopes  of  success  lo  the  last,  but  died  wiibsu 

tng  acbieveil  any  si 


rafof  B 


chbeii 


inqui 


le  task  of  winning  badi  the  Protestants,  more 
particularly  the  rroieslants  of  Hungari'  and  (jermany, 
lo  tbe  Romish  Church.  'Die  period  seemed  favorable 
for  such  an  nnilertaking,  because  many  ol  Ihe  o>un*  of 
Protestant  Genuaiiy  were  swayed  by  a  spirit  of  indiRer- 
ence  tn  religion,  while  among  the  people  many  uf  the 
mora  intelligent  were  weary  of  the  incessant  polemical 
encounters  of  Iheological  lealots  in  every  department 
of  the  Chureh.     SpiiinU  believed  Ibat  peaceful  negnti- 


court  of  Hanover  with  revpecl  lo  a  possible  unificalidB 
of  the  churches,  and  Leibnitz  repealed  hia  endeavor  u 
achieve  a  satisfactory  result  through  tbe  co-oprraii-a 
uf  Bossuet  (1699-1701),  but  in  vain.  See  UieseWr. 
KircAa^Ki.  ir,  177-181:  Heriug,  Gnck.  d.  HrriL 
rniwfFrnucAe(1838)|  Zedlitz,riu>rraiti-£exsfaB,s.v.: 
the  art.  IjUmiii  a.  d,  KircknatrriaignHg  in  tbe  <>'m> 
6iXfH,l860,Nos,44and  ib.-l\tnog,Iknl-Emcfthf>.t.^. 
Bpluoza.  Biu(Ki>tL-T  UK  (Bamck),  the  mw  iae»- 
iouB,  scute,  and  remarkable  of  the  metaphysicianB  of  ibi 
17th  century ;  equally  notable  for  tbe  nmpljciiy,  diria- 

ouB  (brm  and  unhesitating  audacity  of  hia  speculaiuH. 
"EverA-lbing  in  8(Hiiou  appears  extraonlinBij."  lavi 
Saissel^"  himself,  his  style,  and  his  phikwipby."  Tien 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  instance  of  a  phibsopber  *bu  » 
comjdetely  developed  and  st-stematiied  bis  BcbenK  ■ 
tn  leave  scarcely  tbe  possibility  of  addition  or  rhanie. 
Othere  have  been  more  original  in  their  pciadplrt. 
scarcely  any  have  been  rnore  self-inspired  in  tbeir  At- 
ductionsand  in  tbe  arganitation  of  their  sTMrnta.  Xnne 
have  been  more  sincere,  mora  fameet,  and  more  assaml 
in  their  procedure.  None  have  more  confidenily  a- 
sumed  their  premises^  none  have  more  rigidly  panwd 
Ihe  consequences  of  their  data  to  their  extmneM  renin 
tipinoia  left  no  disciples.  He  has  had  few  K-Uonn. 
and  hardly  a  single  imitator.  Tel  be  waa  a  power  a 
the  realm  of  abaind  thought,  and  remains  a  landBsct 
in  tbe  history  of  philueophy.  He  pressed  tbe  tendro- 
cies  of  his  predecessors  far  beyond  Ibrir  reotHiBL     Rr 


t  influe 


10  the  n< 


might  ace 
failed  to  effect;  . 


II  1671,  after  conrcreiice  with  the   i 


n  metaphysical  | 
making  discoveries,  but  by  prorokini 
I  often  vimicnt.  aniagonisni.     For  a  ceo 
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with  unmiripited  abhorrence.    He  was  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  on  every  poSBibie  oocaaion.     He  was  present- 
ed as  an  object  of  bitter  contempt  in  pamphlet  and  es- 
say and  ponderous  volume.     Bayle  held  him  up  to  the 
scorn  of  his  readers  as  **  a  systematical  atheist."     Leib- 
nitz, gentle  to  all  others,  had  little  gentleness  for  him, 
and  constructed  his  own  philosophy  to  refute  his  errors 
and  to  correct  the  tendencies  of  his  scheme.     Berkeley 
endeavored  to  rectify  and  Christianize  his  theory  of 
mind  and  of  matter;  and  Hume  imitated  his  assump- 
tions and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  deductions.     For 
coherence  of  logical  evolution,  for  unshrinking  and  un- 
deviating  misapplication  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  speculaUve  topics,  for  impassive  and  colorless 
reasoning  in  abstract  formulas,  for  fearlessness  in  the 
acceptance  of  conclusions,  no  other  ontologist  can  be 
compared  to  Spinoza.    The  peril  threatened  by  his  do&> 
triues  justilied  the  fervor  of  resistance  with  which  they 
were  encountered.     It  did  not  excuse  the  bitterness  and 
intemperance  with  which  they  and  their  author  were 
assailed.    A  milder  and  juster  criticism  has  in  later 
years  been  manifested.     There  is,  indeed,  some  danger 
that  the  vicious  tendencies  of  his  system  mav  be  insuffi- 
cient  ly  spprebended  in  the  kindlier  consideration  of  the 
man  whose  life  was  innocent  and  free  from  blame,  and 
who  was  fearfully  misled  in  his  ardent  prosecution  of 
truth  by  devious  and  mistaken  paths.     The  approach 
and  the  recent  occurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  Spino- 
za's death,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  revived  in- 
tere8t  in  the  man  and  in  his  labors.     Treatises  on  his 
life  and  doctrine  were  multiplied.     His  works  were  re- 
published with  diligent  care.     New  and  unedited  frag- 
ments were  discovered  and  given  to  the  world.    At  the 
bicentenary  celebration  at  the   Hague  he  was  com* 
memorated,  in  a  striking  address,  by  Ernest  Renan,  in 
some  respects  his  counterpart  in  the  19th  century.     The 
praise  of  one  who,  living,  and  long  after  death,  had  heek 
contemned  of  nearly  all  men  went  abroad  into  every 
land,  and  found  sympathizing  echoes  wherever  it  went. 
These  alternate  fits  of  chill  and  fever  are  frequent  in  the 
history  of  opinion.     In  the  case  of  such  a  philosopher  as 
8|>inaza,  unmeasured  praiiie  is  even  more  alarming  than 
unmitigated  censure.     What  b  required  is  a  cool  and 
just  estinEiate,  which  shall  explain  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  his  philosophy — shall  expose  its  invalidity  and 
its  mischievous  tendency,  and  shall  yet  deal  tenderly 
with  the  great  thinker,  and  acknowledge  the  serene 
virtues  of  the  man.     It  would  be  a  fearful  judgment  for 
the  soberest  and  soundest  of  reasoners  if  they  were  held 
responsible  for  all  their  thoughts  and  for  all  the  possible 
tendencies  of  their  thoughts.     Something  of  the  mercy 
which  all  men  may  require  should  be  shown  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  fellow-men  when  their  speculations — hon- 
est, and  free  from  malice  or  intention  to  misguide — wan- 
der most  widely  and  most  hazardously  from  the  truths 
t  hat  we  revere  and  the  dogmas  that  we  regard  as  ortho- 
dox. 

I.  Life^ — Bamch  van  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amster^ 
dam,  then  the  great  commercial  city  of  Holland,  on 
Nov.  24,  1632.  It  was  a  strange  nativity  for  a  philos- 
opher. He  was  a  queer  product  in  the  land  of  dikes 
and  canals,  polders  and  docks,  and  in  a  community  of 
money-making  Dutch  traders.  The  time,  too,  was  a 
strange  one  for  the  appearance  of  a  contemplative  re- 
rluite.  The  Continent  was  involved  in  wars  of  religion, 
wars  of  succession,  and  wars  of  ambition.  Germany 
was  convulsed  and  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  had  not  run  out  half  its  dreadful  course.  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  had  fallen  a  week  or  two  before.  Dis- 
cords, uproars,  contentions,  were  abroad  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Spinoza  was  bom  of  a  pure-blooded  Jewish  fam- 
ily which  had  left  Portugal  and  sought  in  the  Nether^ 
ands  a  refuge  from  religious  persecution.  His  father 
»ras  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  dwelt  in  a  good 
louse  near  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  where  dealers  in 
>ld  clothes  and  junk  now  congregate;  but  the  locality 
iras  then  a  respectable  and  segregated  part  of  the  city. 


It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  between  the  Amstel 
and  the  present  network  of  docks  about  th^  Eastern 
Basin.  The  young  Israelite,  ^  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile,'*  early  gave  evidence  of  the  quickness  and  perspi- 
cacity of  his  genius;  but  he  was  fragile  in  health  and  in 
frame.  As  he  exhibited  great  avidity  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language,  he  was  initiated  into  its 
mysteries,  and  was  favored  with  the  instructions  of 
Francis  van  den  Ende,  subsequently  a  political  refugee  in 
France,  and  ultimately  executed  in  that  country  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  practices.  Van  den  Ende  had  a 
daughter  without  grace  of  form  or  feature,  but  cultivated, 
sprightly,  and  intellectual,  who  is  represented  sb  having 
secured  the  devotions  of  her  father's  pupil.  The  story 
has  been  rejected  as  a  legend,  on  the  ground  of  the  girl's 
juvenility.  It  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  boy's ; 
but  malitia  supplet  eBtatem.  Whether  tme  or  not,  there 
was  no  repetition  of  Abelard  and  Eloise.  This  remains 
the  solitary  charge  of  amatory  inclinations  bniught 
against  Spinoza.  From  such  suspicions  he  is  even 
freer  than  Gibbon.  After  havhig  acquired  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Latin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew,  and  won  the  approval 
of  the  rabbi  Morteira.  The  fruits  of  these  studies  were 
revealed  afterwards  in  the  TntciaUu  Theolifffico-politi- 
CU9,  A  predisposition  to  scepticism  is  supposed  to  have 
been  implanted  in  his  mind  by  his  teacher,  Van  den 
Ende.  His  theological  inquiries  were  certainly  not 
prosecuted  in  a  submissive  or  credulous  spirit.  He  had 
an  absorbing  and  undivided  love  of  truth,  or  what  he 
deemed  to  be  troth.  He  pursued  his  speculations  and 
deductions  with  entire  fearlessness  and  sincerity;  he 
accepted  their  results  with  perf(M;t  conviction.  He  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture aiHl  of  the  Hebrew  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age, 
and  seems  to  have  conceived  a  special  attachment  for 
Maimonides.  He  was  thus  led  to  a  thoroughly  ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  dog- 
mas of  his  hereditary-  creed.  He  accordingly  con  tracted  a 
repugnance  to  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  synagogue, 
and  a  distaste  for  theological  investigation  within  the 
lines  of  Mosaism.  He  tumed  aside  from  this  severe 
mistress  to  the  easier  yoke  of  philosophy,  which  al- 
lowed ampler  range  for  the  divagations  of  his  restless 
mind.  While  still  undecided,  he  fell  in  with  the  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  from  which  he  afterwards  declared  him- 
self to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  philosophy. 
It  was  a  memorable  contact  and  a  notable  admission. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  position  of  Des 
Cartes  that  nothing  should  be  accepted  as  true  without 
sufficient  reasons.  This,  of  course,  precluded  any  child- 
like and  uncritical  reception  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Targum  and  the  Cabala,  and  any  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  precepts  of  religion,  which  **  walks  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight."  He  became  meditative,  re- 
served, reriring,  self-contained.  Such  he  was,  probably, 
by  natural  temperament.  The  mind  that  broods  over 
recondite  speculations,  whose  ^  thoughts  wander  through 
etemity,"  and  whose  habitual  associations  are  with  the 
abstract,  the  impalpable,  and  the  divine,  narrows  its 
communion  with  men,  and  finds  few  companions  to 
share  or  to  welcome  its  abstnise  deductions  or  imagina- 
tions. He  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
Jewish  doctors;  he  rarely  attended  the  services  of  the 
synagogue;  he  became 

**  Parens  deorum  cnltor  et  infhequens, 
InsAuientis  dnm  sapientin 
ConHQltns.*' 

The  suspicions  and  the  anger  of  his  despised  coreligion- 
ists were  aroused.  Their  fanaticism  was  inflamed  bv 
the  apprehended  loss  of  a  brilliant  votary.  Nor  was  in- 
dignation diminished  by  the  fear  that  he  purposed  giv- 
ing his  adhesion  to  Christianity.  Thu  he  never  did. 
He  always  spoke  reverently  and  dispassionately  of  the 
New  Covenant;  but  Christianity,  as  an  authoritative 
creed,  was  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  he  elaborated  for  himself.    Spinoza  bek>Bged  to 
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tliftt  class  of  eminent  thtnken— like  (vrodus,  Locke, 
LeLbiiiu,  Kantr— who  were  profoundly  religious  in  spir- 
it, but  not  confined  withiu  formal  theological  bounda- 
ries. The  Jews  were  so  anxious  to  retain  him  in  their 
Meet — so  desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  his  renun- 
ciation of  their  religion — that  they  offered  him  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  tlorins  to  remain  with  them,  and  to 
attend  the  synagogue  occasionally.  The  bribe  was  re- 
fu9e<.i.  It  was  addressed  to  a  spirit  never  mercenary, 
and  more  likely  to  be  repelled  than  attracted  by  pecun- 
iary temptations.  As  he  could  not  be  seduced  by 
gain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  permanent- 
ly out  of  the  way.  As  he  came  from  the  theatre  or 
from  the  old  Portuguese  synagc^ue — for  the  accounts 
differ — an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  He 
preserved  the  vestments  which  had  been  pierced  by  the 
murderer's  dagger. 

"  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made !" 

Corruption  and  vitilence  having  equally  failed  to  pre- 
vent Spinoza's  desertion  of  the  synagogue,  he  was  sol- 
emnly cut  off  from  the  chosen  people.  The  excommu- 
nication seems  to  have  severed  him  from  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  he  was  reduced  entirely  to  his 
own  resources.  The  Jewish  law  has  always  required 
the  acquisition  of  some  handicraft  as  an  assured  means 
of  support  in  case  of  necessity.  Spinoza,  accordingly, 
learned  the  art  of  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  depend- 
ed upon  this  for  his  future  maintenance.  He  applied 
himself  also  to  drawing.  He  withdrew  from  Amster^ 
dam,  where  all  his  surroundings  were  embarrassing,  and 
found  a  lodging  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  How 
long  he  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native 
city  is  uncenain.  In  1664  he  removed  to  Rhinsburg,  a 
small  place  between  Leyden  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  there  a  meAn  and  sluggish  stream,  muddying 
through  the  fat  and  hollow  land.  He  remained  at 
Rhinsburg  through  the  winter,  and  then  changed  his 
abode  to  Voorbun?,  a  small  town  three  miles  from  the 
Hague.  Some  three  years  thereafter  he  was  induced  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  the  Hague  itself,  where  he 
spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.  From  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Amsteniam  his  existence  passed 
in  secluded  industry,  mechanical  and  philosophical.  By 
grinding  lenses  for  optical  instruments — an  occupation 
much  increased  by  the  recent  discovery  of  telescopes 
and  microscopes — he  secured  a  very  modest  but  inde- 
pendent support.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  assiduously 
employed  in  meditating  his  metaphysical  scheme,  or 
in  pleasant  conversation  with  the  few  friends  who  en- 
joyed his  intimacy,  or  with  admiring  visitors. 

The  only  incidents  in  this  monotonous  life  which  de- 
serve mention  are  his  visit  to  Utrecht  to  meet  the  great 
Oonde,  and  his  refusal  of  a  professorship  at  Heidelbeiqg. 
The  first  occurrence  was  due  to  an  invitation  from  Stoupe, 
a  Swiss  colonel,  commandant  in  Utrocht  during  Louis 
XIV^s  Dutch  war.  Stoupe  sent  Spinoza  a  passport 
through  the  French  lines,  accompanied  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  prince  de  Conde's  solicitude  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Conde  was  in  Utrecht  in  1672,  but  he 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  wrist,  received 
at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet  the  Hebrew  philosopher,  and  he  set  off  for  his 
seat  at  Chantilly  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  Spi- 
noza, however;  after  some  delay,  accepted  Stoupe's  in- 
viution,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  a  secure  refuge  in 
France  in  case  of  his  being  driven  out  of  Holland  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions.  He  did  not  see  Conde,  who  had 
left  Utrecht  before  his  arrival  When  he  got  back  to 
the  Hague,  he  found  much  fermentation  among  the 
people,  who  regarded  his  visit  to  the  French  quarters 
as  the  visit  of  a  spy,  and  as  a  proof  of  treasonable  nego- 
tiations. Van  der  Spyck,  with  whom  he  lodged  at  the 
time,  was  alarmed  by  the  popular  commotion,  and  by 
the  menace  of  danger  to  his  house  and  to  his  lodger. 
Spinoza  reassured  him,  stating  that  he  could  satisfacto- 
rily explain  his  journey  to  Utrecht;  but  that  if  the 


I  rabble  approached  the  door,  he  would  go  itnigH  to 
them,  even  if  they  should  tear  him  lo  pieces^  as  tber 
had  torn  the  De  Witts.  The  massacre  vf  tfa«  Dc  Wixu 
occurred  on  Aug.  22,  1672.  Conde  was  veiiiidcd  ta 
June  12  in  that  year.  Thus  the  proximste  date  of  6^ 
noza's  visit  to  Utrecht  may  be  detemiued. 

The  second  incident  was  the  oiler,  in  1678^  of  a  pn^ 
fessorship  by  the  elector-palarine.  The  invitatioo  vas 
conveyed  in  the  most  gratifying  and  flattering  maamnt. 
The  chair  of  philosophy  was  offered.  Eotune  freedooi 
of  speadatitm  was  accorded,  on  the  ondentaading  thM 
there  should  be  no  offence  to  the  recogBtsed  refifnen. 
It  was  a  strange  proposal,  with  a  strange  ooadiiWa. 
It  displayed  the  toleration  of  rationaluitic  temdeatx^ 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Germany  in  our  dav.  let 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  how  Spinosisaa  coaid  be  tan^t 
without  grave  infringement  of  any  form  of  ChriatiaDitT. 
The  invitation  was  declined  in  a  graceful  and  psqoast 
manner,  because  Spinoza  had  no  diqMsitioo  to  teach 
instead  of  studying  philosophy,  ooold  not  detcnnine  the 
limits  of  the  freedom  concetled,  and  preferred  the  quiH 
of  his  private  and  aditaiy  life  to  distiacuoos  and  eanui- 
uments. 

This  retired  and  equable  existence  was  hia  delight. 
It  was  never  broken  at  the  Hague,  exoepc  by  imrm* 
perate  denunciations  of  his  supposed  «ipiniona,  whkk 
amused  more  than  they  disquieted  him,  though  they 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  iCtkiet  and  other  hxa- 
brations  to  the  public.  The  damor  which  had  bea 
raised  in  Holland  and  throughout  Europe  by  the  puMi- 
cation  of  his  TractaUu  Theologko'polUicHMj  and  ibe 
apprehension  of  louder  clamor  and  more  vebeoicst  op- 
position, induced  him  to  withhold  his  Ethics  frani  the 
worid,  when  already  preparing  to  give  it  to  the 

The  later  years  of  Spinoza  were  rendered 
comfortable  by  a  modest  annuity  bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  friend.  He  had  declined  the  chair  at  Heidrib^n; 
without  regard  to  its  revenues.  He  refused  to  dedicate 
a  treatise  to  Louis  XIV,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  tm- 
al  pension.  Simple,  upright,  independent,  inomrapd- 
ble,  self-sustained,  of  few  and  humble  wants,  he  dedined 
all  favors  which  might  in  any  way  compioinise  his  per- 
fect moral  and  intellectual  freedom.  Yet  in  his  later 
years  he  was  provided  for  without  the  neoeanty  ef  ht» 
own  labor,  and  was  remitted  to  the  enjq\inent  <4  his 
tranquil  speculative  activity.  Simon  Dp  Vries,  of  Aai- 
sterdam,  presented  him  with  two  thousand  florii»,  t« 
enaUe  him  to  live  more  at  his  esse.  He  rejected  the 
gift,  saying  that  he  had  "no  need  of  it,  and  thttt  the  pos- 
session of  so  large  a  sum  would  oertainl}'  intetfcre  with 
his  studies.  When  Simon  approached  his  end.  be  de- 
termined to  bequeath  all  his  worldly  goods  to  Spuwaa, 
being  himself  without  wife  or  child.  Spinoea  iest*«- 
stiated  with  his  friend,  maintaining  thai  the  estate 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  decedent's  brother  at  SchiedsaL 
This  was  accordingly  done,  on  the  oonditioo  that  the 
brother  should  bestow  a  pension  for  life  oo  SpinsBS. 
Five  hundred  florins  a  year  was  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  heir.  Spinoza  pronounced  the  sum  exccsare. 
and  insisted  on  its  reduction  to  three  hundred  floriMk 
So  small  a  sum  sufficed  for  his  maintenance,  and  lor  the 
satisfaction  of  his  truly  phiknophic  wants. 

Spinoza  was  small  in  frame,  lean,  sickly,  and  tor 
ty  years  threatened  with  consumption.  U  b  habits  ^ 
always  singularly  abstemious,  but  care  and  watcfaf.i)- 
ness  in  regard  to  his  diet  were  required  in  hia  lata'  H^ 
Death  came  to  him  gently  and  unexpected.  One  Sas- 
day,  in  February,  1677,  when  his  busts  letnmed  booe 
from  the  afternoon  services,  they  found  him  dead,  sad 
the  physician,  in  whose  presence  he  had  died,  dcpaiteAi 
He  had  come  down  stairs  at  noon,  and  had  eonv^sed 
freely  with  them  in  regard  to  the  morning seraton  which 
they  had  heard.  Unseemly  litigation  spnu^  up  o««r 
his  remains,  and  after  his  remains  were  cooHBiiZed  u> 
the  ground.  Petty  accounts  for  shaving,  for  luRiish- 
ing  drugs,  for  drawing  up  the  inventory  of  hia  be^Qsarir 
chattels,  were  hastily  and  urgently  preaented.     VUa  a» 
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fer  Rebfeoca,  who  seems  to  have  utterly  slighted  him 
while  alive,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  effects,  but 
refused  to  pay  bis  small  debts  without  being  assured 
thai  a  surplus  would  be  left  after  this  were  done.  All 
claims  were  paid  by  De  Vries,  of  Schiedam,  who  seems 
aldi>  t4>  hare  defrayed  the  funeral  expenses.  His  prop- 
erty was  sold  by  public  vendfue,  and  brought  only  three 
hundred  and  ninety  florins  and  fourteen  sous,  after  de- 
ducting some  ten  florins  for  the  expenses  of  sale.  It 
coiiaiated  of  a  meagre  supply  of  plain  clothing,  two 
{silver  buckles,  a  few  books  and  stamps,  some  polished 
glasses  and  implements  for  polishing  them.  He 
left  behind  what  was  more  than  worldly  wealth — the 
memory  of  a  pure,  simple,  unambitious,  modest,  and 
innocent  life,  uidustriously  employed  in  high  and  ear- 
nest speculation,  void  of  olJence  towards  God  or  man, 
except  for  that  most  dangerous  of  all  offences — sincere 
but  pernicious  error  in  regard  to  the  highest  principles 
and  to  the  highest  objects  of  human  interest.  What 
finite  mind  shall  undertake  to  weigh  in  the  balance  hon- 
esty of  motive  and  sincerity  of  conduct  against  intel- 
lectual delusions?  Spinoza  was  buried  with  decent 
respect  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  25, 1877. 

II.  Work$»-^Then  is  inevitable  perplexity  and  con- 
fusion in  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  works  of  Spino- 
za with  any  design  of  exhibiting  their  chronological  suc- 
cession or  the  development  of  his  philosophical  views. 
liis  most  important  pnnluctions  were  not  given  to  the 
world  till  after  bis  death,  and  some  have  been  discov- 
ered and  edited  onlv  in  recent  vears.  But  one  work  of 
any  note  was  published  by  himself.  Yet,  before  its  pub- 
lication, his  most  characteristic  tenets  were  already  en- 
tertained by  him,  and  were  gradually  moulding  them- 
selves into  shape,  and  receiving  (urther  development 
and  increased  precision  till  the  very  moment  of  hb 
death.  Taking  his  collected  works  as  they  are  now 
presented 'to  us,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  the  dates 
at  which  bis  conclusions  were  reached,  or  to  indicate 
the  relation  in  time  which  they  bear  to  the  general  body 
of  his  doctrine.  This  uncertainty,  however,  is  rendered 
less  annoying  by  the  remarkable  consonance  or  consist- 
ency, or,  rather,  by  the  inflexible  rigidity  and  dry  pre- 
.  cision,  of  his  system  from  its  first  conception  to  its  final 
expedition.  His  Ethics  constitutes  his  philosophy  prop- 
er. They  had  been  commenced  before  his  first  published 
work,  though  they  were  not  published  till  after  he  had 
passed  away.  About  the  same  time  with  their  con- 
ception was  printed  bis  first  work,  a  summary  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  this  the  geometrical  proced- 
ure, so  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  so 
rt^>rously  but  provokingly  employed  in  his  EtMct^  is 
already  used.  Before  either  of  these  works  was  com- 
poiseii,  he  bad  probably  written  his  short  tractate  On 
Gotif  Mfjoij  and  Happiness,  which  was  edited  for  the  first 
time  in  very  late  years.  In  this  recently  recovered  pro- 
duction are  already  discernible  the  cardinal  principles 
more  fully,  and  in  some  respects  diversely,  elaborated 
in  bis  later  treatises.  It  would  appear  that  Spinoza's 
philosophy  revealed  itself  to  him,  in  its  first  manifesta- 
tion, virtually  such  as  it  was  in  its  ultimate  realization. 
It  is  so  simple  in  essence,  though  so  elaborate  in  detail, 
that  this  may  well  have  been  so.  There  was  no  elaa- 
tieity,  no  mutability,  in  the  essential  thought,  and  there- 
ftire  growth  or  serious  alteration  was  foreign  to  ita  nat- 
ure. The  geometrical  procedure  was  in  intimate  har- 
mony with  this  changeless  character  of  principle  and 
reas«ming,  and  its  adoption  may  have  as  readily  prede- 
termined the  philosophy  as  have  been  induced  by  iu 
Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  chronological 
order  of  the  production  of  the  several  works  of  Spinoza, 
or  even  of  their  rudimentary  contemplation,  ceases  to  be 
of  any  marked  philosophical  import,  and  his  chief  works 
may  be  noted  simply  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
In  1 663,  when  Spinoza  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was 
issued  from  the  press  Remiti  Des  Carles  Principiorum 
Phi/ogopkia  Pars  J  et  II  More  Geomefrioo  Denumstrala, 
Ue  hafi  already  exchanged  bis  Hei)rew  name  oiBaruch 


for  the  Latin  name  oi Benedict,  This  treatise  was  mere*' 
ly  a  synopsis  and  logical  presentation  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  originally  drawn  up  for  a  friend.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  own  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Spinoza's  metaphysical  career  began  with 
a  systematization  of  Cartesianism,  and  that  the  geomet- 
rical method  is  employed  in  his  earliest  publication. 
The  dawn  of  his  peculiar  dogmas  may  also  be  detected 
in  it.  In  1670  appeared  his  Tractattts  Theologico-po* 
liticus,  which  aroused  a  storm  of  violent  denunciation, 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  being  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  prince  of  atheists.  To  this  trea- 
tise attention  was  necessarily  confined  in  his  own  da^-, 
as  it  was  the  only  exhibition  of  his  views  offered  to  the 
public;  but  there  was  no  reason  for  its  engrossing  so 
exclusively  the  consideration  of  the  ensuing  centur}% 
It  is  not  surprising  that  polemics  should  have  attached 
themselves  chiefly  to  this  work,  for  it  is  much  more  lev- 
el to  the  general  apprehension  than  either  the  Ethics  or 
the  Reformation  of  the  UnderUanding,  as  it  deals  not 
with  the  rarefied  abstractions  of  ontology,  but  with  the 
received  notions  in  regard  to  prophecy,  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  kindred  topics 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  The 
Traetatus  Theologico^poUtieus  was  pure  and  bold  ra- 
tionalism. It  was  to  the  17tb  century  what  Strauss's 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  to  the  19th ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  only  the  development  of  the  former. 
It  \b  true  that  genuine ^pinoziam  is  implied  in  this  work; 
but  this  is  not  its  prominent  characteristic.  The  most 
obvious  points,  which  at  once  provoked  antagonism,  are 
briefly  indicated  by  Henry  Oldenburg  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  16, 1676.  He  specifies  the  confusion  of  God  with 
nature,  the  rejection  of  the  authority  and  worth  of  mir- 
acles, the  concealment  of  his  views  of  the  incarnation, 
of  the  satisfaction,  and  of  the  natute  of  Christ.  These 
important  subjects  are,  however,  not  what  is  most  prom- 
inent in  the  treatise,  whose  special  purpose  is  expressed 
in  its  full  title :  A  TheoloffieO'political  Treatise,  contain^ 
ing  Several  Dissertations,  in  which  U  is  Shown  that  the 
Freedom  of  Philosophy  is  not  only  Compatible  with  the 
Maintenance  of  Piety  and  with  PubUc  Tranquillity,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  Violated  without  Violating  at  the  same 
time  both  Piety  and  Public  Tranquillity,  The  work  was 
a  revelation  of  the  general  movement  of  the  century. 
In  1644  John  Milton  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  his  Areopagitica;  in  1647  Jeremy  Taylor  produced 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  advocating  freedom  of  relig- 
ious ministrations;  in  1670  appeared  Spinoza's  Traeta- 
tus Theologico-poUticus,  urging  unrestricted  freedom  of 
philos(»phy,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  In  1689  Locke  published  the 
first  of  his  Letters  on  Toleration,  urging  entire  religious 
freedom.  The  closing  years  of  the  century  were  pre«> 
eminently  the  age  of  the  freethinkers.  Spinoza's  trea- 
tise may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  not  as  an  abnormal  pheuomenoii. 
Spinoza  was  only  one  of  a  throng: 

**  he  nbove  the  re^t. 
In  shape  and  gettturu  proudly  eminent. 

...  by  merit  ruibed 
To  that  bod  eminence." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  treatise,  signifi- 
cant as  they  are.  They  are  not  Spinoza's  phiii»8ophy, 
though  they  are  concomitants  of  his  philosophy.  The 
treatise,  though  first  in  order  of  publication,  was  a  con'- 
sequ«ice  rather  than  a  cause  of  his  philosophy,  which 
was  not  fairly  exhibited  during  his  lifetime.  The  Eth- 
ica,  which  is  his  philosophy,  was  apparently  constructed 
between  1662  and  1666,  but  not  published  till  1677,  among 
his  Opera  Posthuma,  which  contained,  besides  his  Trae- 
tatus Politieus,  his  Tradaius  de  Intellectus  Emendatione, 
Epistola  Doctorum  Firorum,  and  his  Compendium  Gram- 
maiica  Lingu/at  HebraictB,  His  Reformation  of  the  Un- 
derstanding and  his  Ethics  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  his  Philosophy;  so  will  the  Letters,  as  far  as  may  be 
found  expedient,  for  they  are  chiefly  comments  upon 
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his  doctrine.  The  Tractaiut  Politiau  was  perbaiw 
suggested  by  The  Leviathan  of  Hobbea,  bat  differs  great- 
ly from  it  in  spirit  and  conclusion,  though  largely  ac- 
cordant with  it  in  general  procedure.  Hobbes  favored 
despotic  authority.  Spinoza  upheld  regulated  and  ra- 
tional freedom  under  every  form  of  government.  Arbi- 
trary restnints  were  foreign  to  his  mental  and  moral 
habits,  and  had  been  rendered  repugnant  to  him  by  the 
bitter  experiences  of  himself  and  of  his  teacher,  Van  den 
Ende.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  requires  no  further  com- 
memoration. Several  other  works  have  been  ascribed, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  Spinoza.  Some  of  them  have 
been  lost.  A  number  of  marginal  notes  have  been  pre- 
served and  published.  A  little  treatise  of  much  interest 
was  discovered  and  printed  several  years  ago.  This 
is  the  Korte  Verhanddmg  vcm  God^  de  Memch  en  deszelf* 
WeUtnnd.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Dutch  version,  not  in 
the  original  text.  The  chief  value  of  the  essay  is  that 
it  contains  clear  indications  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  and  gives  the  earliest  view  of  them.  It  was 
probably  composed  before  1661;  possibly  as  early  as 
16M-5.  In  the  latter  case,  Spinoza  would  have  been 
only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  at  the  time.  It  thus 
reveals  the  precocity  of  his  scheme  and  the  singular 
consistency  of  his  intellectual  development.  The  chron- 
ological order  of  Spinoza's  works  thus  appears  to  have 
been  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  order  of  publi- 
cation. There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  indication  in 
the  development  of  his  philosophy.  His  conclusions 
seem  to  have  been  first  settled,  then  principles  discov- 
ered for  them,  then  definitions  and  axioms  invented,  and 
then  demonstrations  devised.  This  will  explsin  the  er- 
ror of  the  dogmas,  the  arbitrariness  and  invalidity  of  the 
premises,  and  their  singularly  logical  evolution  into  the 
andcipated  results. 

III.  PhUotophy,— With  an  author  so  systematic  as 
Spinoza,  so  curious  in  the  establishment  of  all  details,  so 
methodically  scrupulous  in  their  demonstration  and  con- 
catenation, it  is  impossible  to  deal,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  otherwise  than  by  a  summary  treatment  of  his 
roost  distinctive  principles.  A  full  and  formal  exam- 
ination would  demand  as  close  and  as  minute  a  criticism 
as  was  bestowed  by  Leibnitz  upon  Locke's  Estay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  Book  by  book,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  would  have  to  be  tested.  For  such  a  pro- 
ceeding there  is  no  room  here.  A  bird's-eye  view  must 
suffice.  The  details  of  any  philosophy  are,  however,  of 
secondary  importance.  If  correctly  established,  they 
flow  of  necessity  from  the  principles ;  if  incorrectly  de- 
duced, they  may  discredit  the  philosopher,  but  they  are 
no  fair  exhibition  of  the  philosophy,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded in  a  brief  estimate  of  its  character  and  value. 
The  method  is  the  chief  concern.  The  principles  come 
next,  and  they  are  usually  determined,  in  large  meas- 
ure, by  the  method.  All,  then,  that  can  be  attempted 
at  present  will  be  to  point  out  the  characteristic  pro- 
cedure of  Spinoza,  and  his  fundamental  principles. 
These  determine  and  distinguish  the  philosophy,  in  its 
essence,  its  type,  and  its  worth.  For  the  purpose  con- 
templated two  of  Spinoza's  works  will  suffice — the  Ref- 
ormatinn  of  the  Under ttandrng^  which  presents  a  frag- 
mentary view  of  hia  method,  and  the  Eihia,  which  con- 
tain his  philosophy.  The  Letter*  are  chiefly  elucida- 
tions of  the  doctrine. 

The  treatise  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Underttanding 
was  a  posthumous  work,  and  was  left  a  fragment.  Its 
composition,  in  its  first  draft,  probably  dates  back  to  the 
period  foUowhig  the  commencement  of  the  Ethics,  to 
which  work  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction.  Unfin- 
ished as  it  is,  it  may  explain  the  philosophical  tenden- 
cies, the  philosophical  relations,  and  the  philosophical 
procedure  of  its  author.  Spinoza  had  been  inducte<l 
into  speculative  pursuits  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Des  Cartes.  His  first  publication  was  an  abstract  of 
Cartesianism.  He  was  Cartesian  by  descent,  Cartesian 
by  intellectual  habit,  and  remained  Cartesian  to  the 
end.     He  was,  indeed,  hyper-Cartesian,  as  Leibnitz  rec- 
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ognised.     He  only  pushed  the  Garteflua  nKthad  ad 
the  Cartesian  doctrine  to  their  furthest 
There  are  two  leading  dogmas  of  Des 
oemed  with  his  method,  the  other  with  hia  doctcbe. 
The  former  is  that  a  clear  idea  is  a  true  one,  amee  tbe 
mind  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  trath,  io  tbe 
form  of  innate  ideas.    The  latter  is  that  mind  saA  nat- 
ter constitute  the  universe,  as  thought  and  exie&ffra; 
that  they  are  entirely  diverse,  and  cannoi  act  opoo  eack 
other.     See  Db8  Castes.    These  two  dogmas  eoao- 
tute  the  starting-points  of  Spinozism,  in  prooedm  siU 
in  system.     "To  have  a  certain  knowledge  cf  tfac 
truth,"  says  Spinoza,  ''it  is  sufficient  to  bare  a  des 
idea**  (comp.  Ethics,  pt.  ii,  prop,  xliii):      **  Ideas  wl-«kii 
are  clear  and  distinct  can  never  be  false.*    What  is 
dear,  then,  is  certain;  what  is  certain,  is  tme:  sn^i 
the  mind  is  both  tlie  source  and  the  jiK^  of  true  kih'vl. 
edge.     This  is  Cartesaanism.     Spinosa  recognised  f<«i 
different  kinds  of  knowledge,  according  to  their  arunn 
and  according  to  their  adequacy.     Intnition,  the  ku^b- 
est  grade,  is  alone  whully  satisfactory  (comp.  EtUet,  pc. 
ii,  prop.  xl).     The  influence  of  Platoaiam  npoB  bock 
Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza  is  here  manifest.     S^hini;  if 
true  which  is  not  presented  as  a  dear  and  adequiu 
idea.     A  clear  and  adequate  idea  ia  neoeasarily  trw. 
The  invalidity  of  these  assumptions  need  not  be  in4<c- 
ed  upon.   They  are  the  foundation  of  SpioooBa^s  nKcbr<i 
The  object  of  life  is  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth — of  the  truth  of  being,  of  abaolute  troth.   All  t-t V 
er  aims  are  relatively  unimportant.     ETcrrthiog  bet 
this  is  merely  secondary.    Worldly  temptntions,  wi«i>- 
ly  enjoyments,  wealth,  power,  honors,  indnlgeoces.  dis- 
tract the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  such  high  cont^npb- 
tions,  and,  for  their  earnest  prosecution.     They  sb-oki 
be  renounced,  in  order  to  secure  the  aeiene  temprn- 
ment  and  the  unclouded  vision  and  the  unselfish  ^<^ 
tion  which  the  genuine  pursuit  of  tmcb  demands.   Tkot 
only  pan  the  attainment  of  clear,  and  tbef«fbre  of  rrw. 
ideas  be  expected.   But,  besides  the  knowledge  of  prii]- 
ciples,  which  are  the  data  of  reasoning,  the  knowkd^ 
of  the  consequences  of  these  principles,  and  of  the  r> 
ciprocal  relations  of  such  conaeqaenoes,  must  be  if- 
quired.    First  principles,  or  disconnected  idensy  are  the 
beginning  of  knowledge,  not  its  body.    All  possible  cr«> 
sequences  are  evolved  from  them,  bat  they  most  be 
traced  in  their  relations  and  their  interdepeodecen. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  strictest  renaoning.  withr^i: 
suffering  the  interference  of  any  obacnre,  vague,  or  ia:- 
perfect  notions.     Such  reasoning  must  be  distinct  si^i 
conclusive  in  all  its  stages,  coercive  of  aaeent,  and  ri^ 
idlv  demonstrative.    The  strictest  form  of  deraosi^R- 
tion  is  geometrical,  hence  geometrical  renaontng  a«v 
can  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  true  expositioa  *4 
true  doctrine.     It  will  be  noted  that  Spinoca  doe?  m< 
pursue  the  course  of  investigadon,  but  the  oMirse  of  de> 
velopmenL     He  alwairs  proceeds  a  priori.     His  pn^ 
ciples,  whether  admissible  or  not,  are  data,  nre  asms^ 
tiona.     The  sufficient  proof  of  th»r  trath  with  hioi  i» 
their  lucidity.     Thence  every  position  is  reached  «3»> 
ply  by  deduction.    Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  nf  mtib> 
ematicians,  had  luminously  shown  the  inapplicsbtSrr 
of  mathematical  reasoning  to  unmathematica]  t<<f^aL 
But  the  Cartesian  dogma  of  dear  ideas  being  nece««> 
rily  true  engrossed  the  mind  of  Spinoaa,  and  decerai»^ 
his  whole  method.  Cartesianism  was  domirumt  chfui^ 
out  Europe.     The  brightest  minds  were  norupifd  is 
questioning  Cartesianism,  in  refuting  objectioas,  re- 
moving discords,  supplying  deficiencies,  and  asnorinir  r.^ 
coherence  and  completeness.     In  one  fundaraentd  re- 
spect Cartesianism  was  unsatisfactory  and  inexphrsMr. 
There  was  a  serious  flaw  in  a  cardinal  doctrine  wYuch 
exacted  redress.    The  universe  consisled  of  tho(«bt 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter.     Everything  ieS  ms- 
der  one  or  the  other  category,  or  was  compoaed  <W  bxh. 
But  mind  and  matter  were  asserted  to  be  wholly  *^ 
tinct  and  incommunicable.    Neither  was  capable  fk  act- 
ing on  the  other.    How  were  the  functioos  of  hfc;  the 
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actions  of  rational  beings,  the  conduct  of  creatures  ca- 
pable of  spontaneous  movemenr,  to  be  accounted  for? 
Here  was  the  knot  which  Cartesianism  could  not  untie, 
which  must  be  untied  before  Cartesianism  could  be 
completely  valid.  The  same  knot,  in  a  disguised  form, 
is  still  perplexing  speculation.  Various  sulutions  of  the 
difficulty  were  proposed ;  all  have  proved  extravagant 
and  inadequate.  SeeLKiBNiTz;  Malebranchis.  Spi- 
noza accepted  the  postulates  of  Des  Cartes,  and  appre- 
ciated the  difficultv  which  rent  Cartesianism  from  crown 
to  sole.  If  he  could  only  obtain  clear  ideas  of  mind 
and  matter,  their  relations  to  each  other  would  be  dis- 
cemeil  and  the  problem  would  be  solved.  Mind  and 
matter  constitute  the  universe :  thev  are  variouslv  con- 
joined ;  they  suffer  concurrent  modirications ;  they  act 
continually  in  harmony,  yet  they  cannot  act  upon  each 
other.  The  only  conclusion  consonant  with  these  posi- 
tions is  that  mind  and  matter  are  essentially  one  and 
the  same ;  that  they  are  diverse  aspects  of  a  single  ex- 
istence, and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  merely  ap- 
{larent  and  accidental  differences.  If  the  same,  they 
must  be,  and  must  have  been,  the  same  at  all  times  and 
throughout  all  eternity,  through  all  their  changes  and 
in  all  their  furms.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  ex- 
pUiuing  their  reciprocal  interaction, for  there  is  no  inter- 
action. There  is  no  necessity  for  any  divine  pre-ordi- 
nation  or  divine  co-operation  to  bring  about  material 
changes  ooincidently  with  mental  determinations,  be- 
cause, as  the  universe  b  reduced  to  absolute  unity,  the 
Divinity  is  itself  embraced  in  that  unity — is,  indeed,  that 
unity.  There  is  inconclusiveness  in  the  reasoning,  no 
doubt;  if  there  were  no  inconclusiveness,  Spinozlsm 
would  be  true.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Spi- 
noza consciously  pursued  the  course  of  reasoning  here 
presumed,  or  has  anywhere  formally  devel(»ped  it.  The 
iVmndatiims  of  his  philosophy  are  intuitive,  according 
to  his  own  principles.  But  from  his  essay  on  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  Understanding,  from  the  constitution  of 
his  Ktkics,  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  scheme, 
frum  the  Cartesianism  which  furnished  his  point  of  de- 
parture, and  the  correction  of  Cartesianism  which  he 
submitted  as  his  systen^  it  b  certain  that  he  must  have 
instinctively  pursued  this  or  a  like  line  of  reasoning. 

Everything  is  thus  swallowed  up  in  the  Divinity. 
God  is  all,  and  all  is  God— not  interchangeably,  for  that 
would  be  materialistic  thebm,  which  is  practical  athe- 
bm ;  but  with  the  precedence  and  exduMveness  of  the 
divine,  and  thst  is  idealbtic  pantheism.  Things  are 
not  preordained,  or  predetermined,  or  prearranged,  but 
preinvolved.  Whatever  phenomena  arise,  whatever 
changes  occur,  they  are  the  transitory  manifestations 
of  some  modification  of  the  divine  sctivity.  There  b 
mutation  of  accidents,  there  b  no  mutation  of  essence. 
The  waves  swell  and  roar  upon  the  ocean,  the  bubbles 
burst  upon  the  waves,  but  the  ocean  remains  identical- 
ly the  same — 

"Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld." 

But  there  b  no  creation,  there  is  only  transfiguration 
through  the  incessant  evolution  and  revolution  of  one 
etem^  being.  All  possibilities  are  contained  in  this 
being,  and  all  possibilities  come  into  act,  not  ooinci- 
dently or  contemporaneously,  but  in  diverM  order  and 
position.  Then  b  but  one  exbtence,  one  substance, 
but  infinite  forms.  **  There  cannot  be,  and  we  cannot 
conceive,  any  other  subetanoft  than  God."  *'  Whatever 
is,  b  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be,  nor  can  be  conceived, 
without  God*"  {£thic8y  pt.  i,  prop,  xiv,  xv).  These  are 
foregone  conclusions.  They  are  involved  in  the  third 
and  sixth  definitions  of  the  first  part.  The  definitions 
are  assumptions,  and  arbitrary  assumptions.  All  Spi- 
nozism  is  latent  in  Spinoza's  definition  of  substance,  as 
all  possibilities  and  eventualities  are  enclosed  in  the 
Spinozistic  Divinity.  But  Spinoza^s  definition  of  sub- 
stance is  altogether  alien  from  the  definitions  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greek  and  other  philosophers.  With 
the  latter,  substance  b  shadowy  and  almost  inappre- 


hensible, the  final  residuum  after  everything  conceiva- 
ble has  been  separated  from  the  aggregate  of  accidents, 
properties,  and  other  constituents.  With  Spinoza,  it  is 
the  cause  and  body  of  those  accidents  and  properties, 
and  of  what  else  there  may  be.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
true,  it  is  the  foundation,  the  underlying  uliqnid  nectM" 
tarium — rb  vwoffci/Mvov.  With  Spinoza  it  is  every- 
thing, with  the  rest  it  is  nothing  that  can  be  conceivpd. 
From  the  unity  of  substance  and  the  concomitant  uni- 
versality of  the  Divinity,  all  Spinozism  follows  of  nece»> 
sity,  and  its  pantheistic  character  b  also  a  necessary 
consequence,  with  or  without  geometrical  deduction. 
We  have  exhibited  only  the  roots  of  the  doctrine;  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  all  spring  from  them.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
pursue  Spinoza  through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  sys- 
tem. It  b  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  explanations 
already  given  that  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  include  ontol- 
ogy, psychology,  and  deontology.  The  treatise  is  dis- 
tributed into  five  parts :  I.  On  God ;  II.  On  the  Natura 
and  Origin  of  the  Soul ;  III.  On  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Passions ;  IV.  On  the  Slavery  of  Man,  or  the 
Strength  of  the  Passions;  V.  On  the  Power  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, or  the  Liberty  of  Man.  This  freedom  is 
very  delusive.  Man  has  no  freedom  of  volition  or  of 
action.  The  only  fVeedom  accorded  by  Spinoza  if»  free- 
dom from  other  constraint  than  the  necessities  of  his 
nature  {Ethics,  pt.  ii,  prop,  xlviii ;  pt.  iii,  def.  ii,  prop,  ii, 
etc). 

In  the  rigorous  demonstrations  of  Spinoza,  though 
the  validity  of  the  demonstration  may  be  sometimes 
contested,  there  are  many  acute  and  profound  observa- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  or  more  inspir- 
iting than  his  deduction  and  enforcement  of  every  duty 
and  of  every  virtue  in  the  fifth  part.  There  b  a  nice 
distinction  between  Natura  naturans  and  Natura  ncf- 
turata  which  has  become  so  celebrated  and  is  often  so 
convenient  that  it  should  not  be  left  without  notice 
(Ethics,  pt.  i,  prop,  xxix,  Schol.).  With  Spinoza,  Na^ 
tura  naturans  b  the  divine  substance  considered  as  op- 
erating cause;  Natura  naturata  the  divine  substance 
considered  as  effect  or  modification.  With  philosophera 
of  dissimilar  tenets,  Natura  naturans  signifies  nature  in 
her  silent  operation  producing  the  approprbte  results ; 
and  Natura  naturata  the  results  of  such  operation. 

There  b  ample  temptation  for  further  comment  and 
for  abundant  reflection,  but  these  must  be  reluctantly 
renounced.  From  the  brief  survey  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  Spinozism,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  doctrine 
is  the  purest  and  completest  pantheism— the  purest  in 
every  sense.  It  b  panthebm,  and  has  consequently  af- 
finities and  correspondences  with  all  fashions  of  panthe- 
bm. It  is  inevitably  opposed  to  all  revealed  religion, 
yet  it  is  steepe<l  through  and  through  in  the  Divinity; 
but  in  an  endless,  formless,  indiscriminate,  impersonal, 
and  mbtaken  Divinitv.  It  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  Cartesbnism.  It  therefore  instituted  no  sect  and 
invited  no  acolytes.  The  philosophy  became  a  target 
and  a  butt,  and  when  new  forms  of  error  menaced  re- 
ligion it  passed  away,  and  has  been  too  little  remem- 
bered. The  memory  of  the  clear  spirit,  the  noble  nat- 
ure, and  the  unspotted  life  of  Spinoza  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion. 

IV.  Literature. — B.de  Spinoza  Opera  Omnia, eiLVtuh' 
lus  (Jena,  1802-3);  id,  ed.  Gfrorer  (Stuttg.  1830);  id. 
ei\.  Bruder  (Lips.  1843-46);  Saisset,  (Euvres  de  Spinoza 
(Par.  1842) ;  Prat,  (Euvres  Completes  de  Spinoza  (ibid. 
1866) ;  Van  Vloten,  Ad  B,de  Spinoza  Opeia  qua  Su- 
persunt  Omnia  SuppL  (Amst.  1869);  Schaarsmidt,  B. 
de  Spinoza,  Korte  Verhandeling  tan  God,  de  Mensch  en 
deszelfs  Welstand  (ibid.  1869) ;  Sigwart,  B,  de  Spinoza's 
Knrzer  Tractat  von  Gott,dem  Menschen  unddessen  GlUck' 
seliffheit  (Tttb.  1870) ;  Spinoza,  Tractatus  Theoloffico-po- 
liticus  (Lond.  1877) ;  J tmet, Spinoza,  Dieu, r/fomme,et  Iti 
Biaiitude  (Par.  1878) ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Hist,  Crit.  s.  v. "  Spi- 
noza ;'*  Dietz,  Ben,  von  Spinoza,  nach  f.,eben  und  Lehren 
(Leips.  1788) ;  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  (ibid. 
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Heine,  Rev.  da  Ueax  Mimda,  Nur.  1834 ;  Muiin,  Diti, 
da  PhiL  B.  de  Spinoza  (Pu.  1H36);  Aueitwch,  Spinota, 
tin  hitl.  Roman  (StuiLg.  1837) ;  id.  Spimna,  tin  Utuher' 
Ldiat  (Maniib.  \9bb)  \  Tboroiu,  aptttota  aU  Mrlaph^ii- 
J.-«r{KoniKBb.l»40):  Stiolm,  Hul.  dt  la  VitrtdrtOit 
era  dn  Spiaoza  (Par.  1843);  SiiiiKt,  Hiit.du  Spmo- 
%imt !  HflAer.  SpinouCi  Lthre,  etc.  (Beme,  1850) ;  Von 
Orelli,  Spmoxa't  LtUn  uad  LAn  (Aarau,  1S6U);  Vui 
Vlotcn,  Barack  iTtjpinoia  (Amn.  1862);  SwbkI,  Mai- 
monide  tt  Spinoia,  m  the  Rrv.  da  JMax  Mondn,  1862; 
Van  der  Lincte,  SpWDUi,  mm  Utea,  eU.  (GOiting.  1862) ; 
Lehnann,  Spinoza,  trin  LthmAOd,  elc  (Wurab.  1864); 
FiHClier,  B.  Spinoza'i  Ijbta  und  Charaber  (Mannh. 
18li5);  Niiurriamn,  Spiaoza  tl  U  Nataralitmt  Conttm- 
poriiin  (Par.  1866) ;  Jaiiec,  Spinoza  rl  U  SpiHoarmf,  in 
the  Rev.  det  l>eHx  Honda,  1867;  Arnold,  A  Word 
More, <bo«l  SpiiiBza,in  IftacmiOan'i  Mag.  inee;  Uann, 
Die  Elhik  Spinoza'i  and  dit  PhUotopkie  Dei  Carta 
(Innsbr.  1876);  CameTer,  DU  £«Ara  Sjmooit  (ibid. 
1877);  Hothachild  [RabUJ, ^pmna  (ibiiL  1877);  T' 
burg,  teini  Spiaoza'i  (Leipi.  1876) ;  Willia,  B.  de  Spi- 
nnsa,  hie  Ethia,  Life,  and  Corretpondena  (Lond.  1870); 
Beaan,  Addrea  at  At  Ojieaing  of  Spinota'i  Monumtut 
at  the  llaguf,  Feb.  SI,  1877.  See  the  Conlen^rary  Rev, 
March,  1877;  /xmrf.  Q«ar.  Ree.  1877;  FrDhschanimer, 
Die  Kedttitmg  drr  EvibUdutigtira/i  M  der  PhihtopMe 
Kimet  und  Spiaota'i  (1879) ;  Flint,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  358 
>q.     (G.F.H.) 

Spinster,  a  term  applied  to  an  unmamed  wonian 
iu  leKSl  ducumenta,  and  in  banns  oi  prnclimations  or 
marriage.  Spinster,  with  the  old  terminatjon,  ia  the 
female  of  spinner,  aa  songiier  ii  or  ainger,  aeamslcr  di 
aeoiUet  of  aoamer.  King  Alfred,  in  hia  will,  calla  the 
male  side  or  his  bouae  Ihe  apear  aide,  and  the  female 
the  spindle  aide.     The  term  is  derived  from  the  old 

Spire  (tpirci),  an  acutely  pointed  twminatior  gi 

It  is  doubtful  vhether  . 
.  approach  towaida  a  spire  waa  made  ti 
conaiderable  time  after  the  inlrodiictioa  of  the  Aon 
atylei  at  tbia  period  apirea  were  aumetime*  adupt«d 
both  on  turreta  and  lowera,  and  were  generallT  made  lo 
correspond  with  them  in  their  plan.     Thus  the  circular 
Lt  (he  east  eud  of  the  Church  of  Su  Pewr,  at 

circular  apirea ;  an  oclagn- 
nal  turret  at  the  west  end 
of  Rochester  Cathedral  has 
I  octagonal  spire ;  and  the 

lutehes  of  Than  and  St. 
unlSi,  and  aeverai  others 
Par  Caen,  in  Normandy, 


They  were  at  firat  of  very 
low  proportions  compared 
with  later  etmclurea,  and 
in  truth  were  little  more 
than  pyramidal  roofs.  The 
wbole  of  the  exialiiif;  spec- 
imens of  this  dale  are  of 
atone,  and  rise  from  the 
'-    outer  aurface  of  the  walls. 


Tied  up  to  a  great  hi 


I.  A-D.  im 

II  Uaiy-B  ChQni.c'lieiieuiiamrSr.  A.0. 1M( 
came,  aa  at  Rybell,  Rutland;  BamMk  and  Kii«iuai 
Morthamptonshire ;  and  Chriai  Church  Caibedial.  ti. 
ford.  With  the  exoeption  of  a  few  rare  examples,  tfon 
at  this  period  were  alwaya  octagntial ;  and  when  placed 
on  square  lowers,  the  angles  oif  the  tower  not  (uvhbI 
by  the  base  of  the  spir«  were  occupied  by  pinnads  « 
by  masaca  of  masoni;  nude  to  alope  beck  agiiBit  ilia 

tom  of  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  aides 
was  usually  a  U^^ 
opening  with  tbe 
Jamba  built  perpen- 
dicularly, BO  that 
the  head  stood  out 
from  the  spire  and 
waa  usually  finish- 
ed with  a  steep 
pediment.     Above 

siderable  diitanoe, 
tmalltr   openini 


of  a 


r  kind 


„      rally  in- 
troduced on  the  al- 
ternate udea;  theaa 
openings  are  called 
spire -lights.     The 
top  of  the  spire  \et- 
mioaled  with  a  On-   : 
iai  and  a  cma  or  j 
vane.     Siures  were  I 
still  usually  made 

walls  without  a  par- 
apet, a  mode  of  con- 


-  - --^r  Calho-    or  gutter  rour 

dral,clr.  A.D.  llflD.  These    pyram 

Churcli.  Glonceatersbira,    B™'ually  moi 


Id  the 


>ngated 


.  aa  they  are 

iiRu  Chnrcb.  near  Csen,    and  clearly  led  ttie  way  to 
•lorniBudj.elr.AJ),  10§0.    the  apira, 
la  the  HaTtg  Engtieli  atyle  arose,  considerably  great- 
ilevatinii  was  niven  to  spires,  althouRh  they  were 
very  fte<iuentiy  less  acute  than  the}'  aftcrwatda  be- 


Blsgslasd.  dr.  ItM 

le  term  broach,  the  name  of  ifvj 
ch  structures  as  have  goutn  mA 
.mpl«ofa|iiia<W 
tnia  date  exiat  in  Normandy,  aikd  al  Bampttn  aod  Wu- 
ney,  OxrtHilshire,and  various  other  plaeea. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Derorolei  style  i|«B 
were  almost  always  very  aenle ;  they  generally  had  [«- 
apcle  and  gutters  round  them,  though  the  broecb  v^'^ 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  at  this  date,  as  at  Suaifail 
and  c3rick,  Noithimpionshire.  Decorated  apiies  did  sol 
differ  materially  from  Early  English  apirea,  erapi  is 

menta,which  now  began  1o  be  introduced  in  piofi^^ 
CmckPls  were  often  carved  on  the  angli*.  as  at  Car- 
lborpe,anii  small  bauds  of  paoelliii);  ui  other  amsBicaa 
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formed  round  them 
at  different  heigh  te; 
the  openings  alflo 
were  more  enrich- 
ed, and  the  pinna- 
cles  on  the  angles 
of  the  cower  were 
enlarged,  and  were 
not  un frequently 
connected  with  the 
spire  by  small  liy- 
ing  buttresseSb 
Fine  examples  of 
this  style  are  the 
spires  of  Salisbury 
Cathe<!ral  and  of 
Su  Marj-*s,  Oxford. 
hi  the  Perpendic- 
uiar  etvle  the  same 
general  arrange- 
ment was  contin- 
ued, although  the 
character  of  the 
details  and  enrich- 
ments was  altered 
in  common  with 
those  of  the  other 
features  of  Gothic 
architecture.  At 
this  period  broach 
.■•'.u^WiiT'"'''"-  »P*rcs  appear  to 

^     w  .   4tt«A  hAvt  been  aban- 

Spire,  C« jthorpe.  clr.  18J0.         ^^_^  ^Mt,  no 

example  of  one  of  this  date  can  be  referred  to.  The 
oregoing  observations  refer  to  spires  of  stone,  but  they 
vere  often  also  made  of  timber  and  covered  either  with 
eail  or  shingles,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  broach- 
es, but  they  were  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
It  the  base.  Many  specimens  of  timber  spires  covered 
K-ith  shingles  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Sur- 
rey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Sotall  spires  of  open  woiic,  of  timber,  are  sometimes 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  naves  of  large  foreign 
churches.  In  some  of  these  the  Lady-bell  (or  Sanctus- 
tiell)  is  placed.  The  conjunction  of  a  tower  and  spire 
foriss  a  steeple.  The  following  is  the  measurement  of 
celebrated  steeples  abave  the  ground :  Old  St.  Paul's, 
527  (U ,  Salisbury,  404  ft. ;  St.  MichaeFs,  Coventry,  820 
fu:  Norwich, 309  ft.;  Louth, 294  ft.;  Chichester,  271  ft.; 
Scrasburg,  500  ft.;  Vienna,  441  ft.;  Antwerp,  406  ft.; 
Freiberg,  885  ft.;  Chartres,  8&8  ft.;  Sl  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin, 228  fu^  Glasgow,  225  ft.  The  spire  of  Amiens, 
called  the  golden  steeple,  from  its  gilded  crockets,  is 
422  ft.;  of  Cologne,  510  ft.;  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Milan,  355  ft.;  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  484  ft. ;  Flor^ 
encc,  887  ft. ;  and  Segovia,  880  ft.— Parker,  GIosm.  of 
Arehitecturtf  a.  v.  See  Lee,  Glo$t.  of  Litvrg.  Termt; 
Walcott,  SaeredAnAioaLa,  v. 

Spire,  or  Eznpdre,  St.,  first  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
was  born,  according  to  some,  in  Rome,  and  came  to 
Gaul  about  A.D.  68,  with  Dcoiis,  Satumin,  and  other 
bishops,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  been  sent  by  pope 
Clement.  This  opinion,  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yeux, is  in  contradiction  with  the  chronology  of  its  bish- 
ops; and  it  is  also  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  of  writers,  to  fix  the  epoch  of  his  arrival  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  died  about 
405,  and  was  buried  at  the  end  of  Mt.  Phaunus,  where 
he  had  begun  to  preach  the  Christian  faith.  His  re- 
mains, transferred  in  the  16th  century  to  Corbeil, 
where  a  church  was  erected  in  his  memor>',  were 
hunied,  Feb*  8,  179,  in  presence  of  the  municipality. 
Ilifl  festival  is  on  Aug.  1. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Bioff,  Gene- 
raUj  8.  V. 

Spire  Cross.  In  mediaeval  times  every  church 
Bpiie  was  crowned  and  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 


cross.  Its  form 
very  vsried,  and  fte- 
queutly  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cock 
was  placed  at  the 
top,  while  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  was  a 
globe,  signifying  the 
influen<%  and  power 
of  the  cross  over  the 
world.  The  richest 
examples  of  spire 
crosses  are  found  in 
France  and  Ger- 
roanv.  That  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Pu- 
gin,  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut,  is  not  un- 
like the  cross  sur- 
mounting the  spire 
of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral. 

Spires,  Diets 
OF.  Spires,  or  Spire 
{Germ.  Speyei'}  anc 
Noviomdgus,  after- 
wards Nemitet),  is  a 
city  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Speyerbach  with  the 
Rhine,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  German 


Siiirc  Cross. 


emperors,  but  now  greatly  reduced,  ha\-ing  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  It  is  noted  in  eccle- 
siastical history  for  the  meetings  held  there  by  the  Re- 
formers^ 

I.  The  first  diet  had  been  ordered  to  convene  Feb. 
1,  1526,  at  Esslingen,  but  was  afterwards  directed  to 
meet  at  Spires  on  May  1.  It  did  not  begin  its  delib- 
erations, however,  until  June  26.  The  situation  at  the 
time  was  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause,  inasmuch 
as  the  peace  of  Madrid,  concluded  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  the  king  of  France  (January, 
1526),  had  been  broken  by  Francis,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pope.  All  Western  Europe  was  leagued  together  to 
destroy  the  preponderating  power  of  the  imperial  house. 
The  Turks  threatened  to  invade  Germany,  and  the  Tor- 
gau  alliance  had  compacted  the  Protestant  states  into  a 
formidable  power.  The  Protestant  princes  accordingly 
assumed  a  bold  attitude,  and  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 
riAl  caused  their  preachers  to  hold  daily  8er\'ices,  at 
which  thousands  of  people  were  present.  The  religious 
question  was  prominent  from  the  beginning  of  the  diet. 
The  imperial  commissioners  announced  that  the  em- 
peror had  determined  to  maintain  the  existing  order  in 
religious  matters  until  a  council  should  arrange  a  differ- 
ent order,  and  demanded  that  new  innovations  agreea- 
ble to  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  contrary  to  the  Edict 
of  Worms  should  not  be  undertaken,  besides  calling  at^ 
tention  to  ordinary  matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  empire  and  to  its  needs.  Debates  imme- 
diately ensued,  in  which  the  lay  estates  directed  atten- 
tion towards  the  many  and  notorious  abuses  existing  in 
the  Church,  and  the  imperial  cities  demanded  the  ab- 
rogation of  erroneous  and  dangerous  customs.  They 
asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when,  if  ever,  a 
general  Christian  council  might  be  convened.  These  ar- 
guments prevailed.  The  complaints  so  presented  were 
given  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  should  alone  be  regarded  as  sacra- 
ments; that  the  laity  should  partake  of  the  cup;  and 
that  the  vernacular  should  be  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  A  second  committee  re- 
ported, advising  the  exercise  of  liberty  in  the  points 
named  by  the  former  committee,  and,  in  addition,  rec- 
ommending the  abrogarion  of  celibacy  and  an  intelli- 
gent preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.    At  this  point  the 
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ctimmissionen  introduced  in»tructions,  dated  March  28, 
which  prohibited  them  frum  accepting  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  diet  that  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
traditional  doctrines  and  usages  and  required  them  to 
promote  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  depart  from  Spires:  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  emperor,  joined  with  the 
counsels  of  his  advisers,  now  led  him  to  employ  more 
conciliatory  language.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand that  he  was  determined  to  win  over  the  Evangel- 
icals with  kindness,  and  to  submit  their  doctrines  to  a 
council }  and  the  recess  of  the  diet,  dated  August  27,  de- 
creed that  a  universal — or  at  least  a  national — council 
should  be  called  within  a  year,  and  that  in  matters 
treated  of  in  the  Edict  of  Worms  each  state  should, 
during  the  interval,  behave  so  as  to  be  able  to  render 
account  to  God  and  the  emperor.  The  Evangelical 
cause  was  thus  acc(»rded  a  season  of  quiet,  during  which 
its  adherents  drew  more  flrmly  together,  and  consoli- 
dated the  Church.  See  the  A  eta  of  the  diet  in  Lather's 
Werke  (Walch's  ed.),  xvi,  248  sq.;  Veesenmayer,  Die 
Verhandlur^en  aufd^n  Reiciutagf  zwSpeyer  im  Jahre 
1526,  etc.,  in  Vater's  Archiv,  1825,  i,  22  sq.;  Ranke, 
Ikutschf  Gesch.  ii,354  sq. ;  id.  Fiirgfrn  «.  Volter  von  Hud- 
europtj^  ii,  100  sq.;  Neudecker,  Merkw,  Aklenttuche  aus 
dem  Zeit alter  d.  Heformatwn,  i,  19  sq. 

n.  The  second  Diet  of  Spires  was  occasioned  by  the 
more  favorable  conditions  which  the  political  relations 
of  the  emperor  assumed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  felt 
himself  able  to  enforce  what  was  always  his  real  desire, 
the  repression  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  (verma- 
ny.  When  Francis  I  of  France  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
p«>pe  was  induced  to  renew  amicable  relations,  the  coun- 
cil promised  in  the  recess  of  the  Hrat  diet  was  no  longer 
thought  of  by  the  emperor.  He  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  tolerate  such  disobedience  to  his  commands  as 
was  manifest  in  the  disregard  of  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
and  asserted  that  the  existing  differences  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faith  were  the  occasion  from  which 
sprang  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  He  appointed  com- 
missaries, at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  ordered  the  convening  of  a  diet  at  Spires,  to 
open  Feb.  1,  1529.  The  date  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  21st  of  that  month ;  but  the  opening  was  delayed 
until  March  15.  The  Komish  psrty  was  strongly  in 
the  majority,  and  had  been  embittered  by  the  fraud  of 
Pack  (q.  v.),  until  its  members  were  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  emperor's  instructions  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Evangelical  teachings  and  CInirch  order. 
The  Evangelicals,  ai^at  the  first  Diet  of  Spires,  were  de- 
nied the  use  of  a  church,  and  were  compelled  to  wor- 
ship in  their  lodgings.  Attendance  on  their  services 
was  prohibited ;  but  congregations  of  over  8000  persons 
were,  nevertheless,  present  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  The  imperial  commissaries  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  sowing  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  Evan- 
gelicals; and  failing  in  this  purpose,  they  secured  the 
exclusion  of  the  delegates  from  Strasburg  and  Mem- 
mingen,  whei^p  the  mass  had  been  prohibited. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  commissaries  in  the  spirit 
of  the  emperor's  instructions.  They  abrogated  the  re- 
cess of  the  previous  diet,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it 
had  been  arbitrarily  explained.  The  address  of  the 
commissaries  was  referred  to  a  committee,  in  which  the 
Evangelicals  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  was  of 
course  approved.  The  report  recommended  the  hold- 
ing of  a  council  in  some  German  city,  that  the  mass 
should  be  everywhere  retained,  and  that  it  should  be 
restored  where  it  had  been  set  aside ;  that  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship over  books  should  be  exercised;  and,  finally, 
that  every  form  of  teaching  which  did  not  recognise 
tlie  real  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
should  be  prohibited.  The  final  item  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  a 
ungle  and  powerful  party,  as  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
proposed.     Ferdinand  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 


adoption  of  this  repott,  and  Eck  and  Faber  (q.  r.) 
restlesslv  at  work  to  divide  the  miooritT.  TV  brti- 
grave,  assisted  by  Melancthon,  was,  bowercr,  tmtetm- 
ful  in  uniting  the  Evangelicals  in  mppoit  of  a  dedva- 
tion  directly  opposed  to  the  report  <k  the  ooiinnittw  ia 
all  its  parts.  This  declaration  was  aubmitted  to  t^ 
diet  April  12,  and  was  of  coiine  immediately 
by  the  Romish  majority;  and  Ferdinand,  in  the 
of  April  19,  even  exalted  the  report  of  the  coanutiff 
into  a  recess  of  the  diet,  and  commanded  the  £Tan<e^ 
icals  to  submit  to  its  provisions,  »a  having  been  fixH 
by  a  majority.  As  the  minority  were  not  tMeyaied  '» 
yield  immediately,  he  and  his  aasociate  eouunvmna 
led  the  diet.  The  Evangelical  princes  at  once  dirv  up 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  Ferdinand  and  in  harao- 
ny  with  their  previoiu  declaration,  and  caoaed  it  tu  te 
read  immediately  and  publicly,  after  whidi  ibey  (fe> 
manded  its  incorporation  into  the  fvceaa^  On  the  t'l- 
lowing  day  (April  20)  they  transmitted  a  more  exte»^ 
ed  copy  of  their  protest  to  fhe  imperial  oomnttMsrie^ 
which  was  returned  to  them  by  Ferdinand.  Tbb  ina- 
dent  conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Protetiat^g.  Iht 
protest  set  forth  that  the  Evangelical  princes  and  es- 
tates could  not  sanction  the  revocation  by  a  pany  voce 
of  the  recess  passed  unanimously  at  the  laat  diet:  thji 
their  opponents  had  conceded  the  correctneaa  of  Evsn- 
gelical  teaching  in  many  points,  and  oooki  not  then* 
fore  require  its  rejection  by  thoee  who  now  reoeired  i:: 
that  the  papal  legate  had  acknowledged,  at  the  diet  ic 
Nuremberg,  that  the  Church  suffered  from  many  evi]» 
in  both  head  and  members,  and  that  conaeqoeDily  tbe 
occasion  for  existing  differences  must  be  found  in  hem: 
as  was  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  oomplaiou 
of  the  German  nation  had  not  yet  been  satiafie^i  h 
the  event  that  the  recess  of  the  former  diet  should,  nev- 
ertheless, be  recalled  by  the  partisan  nujority,  the  silv- 
ers protested  before  God  that,  for  themaelvea  and  tb^ 
people,  they  would  "  neither  consent  n<»r  adbere  in  si*r 
manner  whatsoever  to  the  proposal  decree  in  anyihiiu: 
that  is  contrary  to  God,  his  holy  Word,  oar  right  c«4>- 
science  and  the  salvation  uf  our  semis,  and  the  last  decne 
of  Spires."  They  asked  that  the  matter  be  repotted  w< 
the  emperor,  and  declared  that  they  would  in  the  lacaji- 
time  so  govern  their  actions  that  ihey  might  be  Bbik  >• 
render  account  thereof  to  God  and  the  emperor. 

The  recess  of  the  diet  was  issued  April  22  in  tke 
form  already  described ;  and  three  days  later  the  Pn4- 
estant  princes  and  delegates  assembled  in  the  hoose «/ 
Peter  Muderstatt,  deacon  of  8L  John's,  to  draw  up— ia 
behalf  of  themselves,  their  subjects,  and  aD  whoshcuFi 
thereafter  receive  the  Word  of  God — an  appeal  mAdamei 
to  his  imperial  majesty  and  to  a  free  and  univeraal  owas- 
cil  of  holy  Christendom.  They  incorporated  in  it  a  r- 
view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  diet,  acoonspanied  wtt& 
the  principal  documents  bek>nging  to  the  case,  and  <^ 
manded  immunity  from  all  past,  prea»it,  and  fatnie  x«v 
atious  measures.  Th^  next  resolved  to  send  an  eofaa*- 
sy  to  the  emperor,  in  order  that  the  reaaona  tmm  vhifi 
they  acted  might  be  truthfuUy  reported  to  him.  K>i 
that  he  might  be  conciliated;  and  then  they  quitted 
Spires. 

The  envoys  were  selected  at  a  convention  he4d  a 
Nuremberg  May,  1529, and  reached  the  empemr  ^lT. 
They  were,  Alexis  Frauentraut,  secretary  to  the  mas>' 
grave  of  Brandenburg;  Michsel  von  Kaden,  syndic  «i 
Nuremberg;  and  John  Ehinger,  the  barjpoaiasicr  •<< 
Memmingen.  The  emperor  had  in  the  meantime  <&«• 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  pope  at  BarcehicuL.  Jant  :^. 
and  had  concluded  peace  with  Francis  I  at  CaBifarr. 
Aug.  5,  in  each  instance  binding  himself  to  put  d*«B 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  envoya  imfBedu*r> 
ly  presented  the  protest,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  oa'^i 
Oct.  12  for  the  emperor's  reply,  insisting  on  the  sb> 
mission  of  the  Protestants  to  the  decree  of  the  dirt:  ■'' 
receiving  which  they  at  once  read  the  appeal  of  Sptm 
and  caused  it  to  be  taken  to  the  empemr,  wh4«  tberMJpf 
placed  them  under  arrest.    In  Gennany,  tbe  Uodgcnt 
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of  Hease  had  given  the  protest  of  Spires  to  the  world  in 
prinr.  May  5,  15:^,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  May  12. 
&>««  MiUler,  Hut.  nm  d,  tvang,  Stande  Protest  u.  Ap- 
peUution  ,  .  .  dtnm  der  darauf  erfolgten  IjCgcUion  in 
HjHtnien  im  k,  Majest.  Karl  V^  etc  (Jena,  1705) ;  Jung, 
iie4ck,  det  BeiehMiafft  zu  Speyer,  1529  (Strasb.  and  Leipa. 
11*30). 

III.  The  third  Diet  of  Spires  was  convened  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  empire 
as  against  the  Turks.  It  was  opened  Feb.  9, 1542,  by 
king  Ferdinand,  who  urged  the  im|M>rtance  of  providing 
aid  against  the  threatening  enemy,  but  was  met  by  the 
Evangelical  estates  with  a  declaration  that  they  would 
vote  no  assistance  save  under  the  condition  that  the 
fieace  of  Katisbon  (1541)  should  be  confirmed.  They 
oiwerted  that  many  rulers  did  not  act  conformably  to 
that  agreement,  and  also  that  in  suits  at  law  before  the 
chamber  Kvangelical  contestants  could  not  expect  jus- 
tice because  of  the  composition  of  that  tribunal,  and 
t  hey  demanded  that  unobjectionable  men  should  be  ap- 
|M>inted  to  its  bench.  Ferdinand  could  not  receive  such 
sentiments  with  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
denoamls  of  the  Protestant  party  through  fear  of  the 
Turks. 

The  pope  had  sent  cardinal  Moroni  to  the  diet  to  ad- 
vocate the  inauguration  of  a  reft)rm  which  should  re- 
store the  Church  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  to  pro- 
Itose,  in  furtherance  of  that  purpose,  the  holding  of  a 
council  in  some  Italian  city.  The  estates  rejected  the 
latter  proposition ;  and  the  Evangelical  party  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  they  would  never  recognise  a  coun- 
cil convened  and  opened  by  the  pope,  though  the  latter 
had  offered  to  substitute  Trent  or  Cambray  as  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  estates  had  decided  in  favor  of 
Trent.  The  Evangelicals  also  demanded  that  their 
pn>test  against  the  proposed  council  should  be  admitted 
into  file  recess  of  the  diet.  A  compmmise  was  finally 
adopted,  and  published  as  a  recess  on  April  11, 1542,  by 
which  the  Evangelical  claims  were  recognised,  and  an 
'  armistice  for  five  years  after  the  war  was  accorded  them 
in  return  for  the  vote  of  liberal  aid  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Turkish  campaign.  The  recess,  however,  pro- 
vided no  new  guarantee  that  the  unwilling  Romanists 
would  respect  its  provisions  any  better  than  those  of  the 
Rttiiubon  Interim  (q.  v.).  See  Sleidani  De  Statu  Reli- 
piftnis  tt  RtipvbL  Commmf.  a  Chr,  Car,  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  M. 
1786%  p.  248  sq. ;  Seckeudorf,  ffistoria  Lutheranvimiy 
bk.  iii,  §  25,  p.  382  sq. ;  Walch,  Luther't  sdmmiUche 
JSrhHflfH  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1002  sq.;  Schmidt,  Ge- 
Mchichte  der  Deutschen  (Ulm,  1788),  v,  436  sq. 

IV.  The  aid  voted  at  the  third  Diet  of  Spires  did  not 
enable  the  imperial  armies  to  retard  the  pn>gre8s  of  the 
Turkish  conqnest  in  Hungary;  in  Ciermany  various 
ooaiplications  had  arisen  through  the  introduction  of 
the  Protestant  faith  into  new  territories,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  to  the  execution 
of  the  Ratisbon  declaration ;  and,  finally,  the  war  with 
France  had  become  veiy  biurdensoroe.  The  emperor 
accordingly  convened  a  fourth  diet  at  Spires,  on  Feb. 
20,  1544,  and  displayed  unusual  anxiety  to  secure  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse — the  object  being  to  ally  Germany 
with  himself  in  the  war  against  France  if  possible,  and 
thus  to  destroy  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Francis  I 
upon  which  the  Germans  counted  m  the  event  of  re- 
ligious and  political  complications.  The  elector  was, 
however,  required  to  confine  the  Evangelical  preaching 
to  bis  lodgings,  and  not  to  use  a  church  for  that  purpose. 
Against  this  demand  the  Protestant  princes  raised  an 
emphatic  protest. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person,  with 
an  address  reciting  the  needs  of  the  empire  with  refer- 
ence to  its  foreign  foes,  and  promising  that  every  meani^ 
should  be  employed  to  elevate  the  chamber  into  a  sup- 
port of  public  order.  The  Protestants  refused  to  permit 
their  grievances  to  be  put  off  without  redress  any  longer, 
and  insisted  that  the  settling  of  a  permanent  peace  and 


of  equal  rights  before  the  tribunals  of  Justice  within  the 
empire  should  precede  the  discussion  of  the  Turkish  and 
French  wars;  but  they  were  finally  induced  to  discuss 
the  two  projects  side  by  side.  The  result  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfactory.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was,  the 
status  of  persons  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Reformation 
after  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  submitted. 
The  emperor  had  decided  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  peace,  and  the  Romish  party  insistetl  on  this 
ntle,  while  the  Evangelicals  desired  its  abrogation.  Ul- 
timately the  elector  and  the  landgrave  retunied  to  their 
homes.  May  28  the  emperor  proposed  to  the  estates 
that  the  composition  of  the  recess  should  be  intrusted 
to  him,  and  the  Evangelicals  consented,  after  they  had 
been  informed  with  regard  to  the  paragraphs  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  peace  and  justice,  and  after  they 
had  published  a  declaration  designed  to  guard  the  pro- 
visions of  the  declaration  of  Ratislx>n  of  the  vear  1541. 
The  recess  was  agreed  on  June  10,  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army,  besides  asking  for  a  diet  to  be 
held  at  Worms  within  the  year.  It  established  peace, 
and  enforced  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  cham- 
ber was  not  to  prosecute  pending  actions  against  the  es- 
tates which  adhered  to  the  Augsbui^  Confession. 

Neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the  recess.  The 
Evangelicals  drew  up  a  protest  deprecating  the  conven- 
ing of  a  council  by  the  |>ope,  asserting  that  the  judges 
of  the  chamber  were  not  blameless,  characterizing  the 
oath  in  the  Golden  Bull  as  inadmissible,  and  insisting 
on  the  imperial  Declaration  of  RatisUm  in  1541.  The 
pope  violently  denounced  the  recess  in  a  brief  dated 
August  24,  and  Luther  wrote  against  it  the  work  Von 
dem  Papttthum  tu  Rom  vom  Tevfel  ytftifiet.  See  Seck- 
endorf,  Hitt,  Lutheranimii,  bk.  iii,  §  28-30.  p.  473-495; 
Sleidani  De  Statu  Relig,  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  M.  1786),  pt. 
ii,  bk.  XV,  p.  328-350;  Walch,  Luther^s  sSmmtliche 
SrhrijOen  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1198  sq.;  Schmidt,  Ge- 
achichte  der  Deutsclien  (dm,  1783),  v,  469  sq. ;  Planck, 
Gesck,  d,  prot.  Lehrbegrijf*^  pt.  iii,  238  sq. ;  Von  Rom- 
mel, PhUipp  der  Grottmiuthige  (Giessen,  1830),  i,  476. — 
Herzog,  RealrEncykluji,  s.  v. 

Spirit  (nn,  ruach  [twice  H^ra,  nuhmdh,  breath. 
Job  XX vi,  4;  Prov.  xx,  27],  irvei'pa  [twice  ^vraapti, 
a  phantwtmy  Matt,  xiv,  26 ;  Mark  vi,  49],  l>oth  literally 
meaning  trind),  is  one  of  the  most  generic  terms  in  ei- 
ther the  English,  Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  We 
therefore  discuss  here  its  lexical  as  well  as  psycholog- 
ical relations  somewhat  extensively.  See  Psycholo- 
gy. 

I.  Scriptural  Usage  of  the  Word, — Its  leading  signi- 
fications may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  wind,  **  He 
that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  wind** 
(mt,  Amos  iv,  13 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  8).  "  The  wind  (iri'*v- 
pa)  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  (John  iii,  8).  This  is 
the  ground  idea  of  the  term  "spirit'*^air,  ether,  air  re- 
fined, sublimated,  or  vitalized ;  hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breathy  as  of  the  mouth.     **At  the  blast  of  the 

breath  of  his  nostrils  C^BX  ni*i)  are  they  consumed" 

(Job  iv,  9).  **The  Lord  shall  consume  that  wicked 
one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth"  (rtf  ni'tvpnTi  rov 
OTopaTos:,  2  Thess.  ii,  8). 

3.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and  animates 
the  Ixx!}'.  In  the  Hebrew,  CBS  is  the  main  specific 
term  for  this.  In  the  Greek  it  is  ^x'if  *"^  ^^  ^^® 
Latin  anima,  "No  man  hatb  power  over  the  spirit 
(ni-ta)  to  retain  the  spirit"  (Eccles.  viii,  8;  Gen.  vi, 
17;  vii,  15).  "Jesus  yielded  up  the  ghost"  (o^qr<  rA 
irvnfpa.  Matt,  xxvii,  50).  "  And  her  spirit  {irvivpa 
avrfii:)  came  again,"  etc.  (Luke  viii,  55).  In  close  con- 
nection with  this  use  of  the  word  is  another, 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  appari/um,  spectre, 
"They  supiwsed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,"  i.  e.  spec- 
tre (Luke  xxiv,  87),  "A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have"  (ver.  39 ;  Matt,  xiv,  26). 
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5.  The  $oul — the  imticmal,  immorUl  principle  by 
which  man  is  distingaished  from  the  brute  creetion. 
It  t«  the  wvtufia^  in  distinction  from  the  tl^vxh-  With 
the  Latins  it  is  the  oittmati.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  that  use  of  the  word  spirit  in  which  the  vari- 
ous emotions  and  dispositions  of  the  soul  are  spoken 
of.  ^  Into  thy  bands  I  commend  my  spirit*^  (r6  wytu- 
fid  ftovf  Luke  xziii,  46;  Acts  vii,  69;  1  Cor.  v,  5;  vi, 
20;  viif  34;  Heb.  xii,9).  "My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour^  (Luke  i,  47).  "  Poor  in  spirit"  (irrM- 
Xoi  Ttfi  wvtvfiatt)  denotes  humility  (MatU  v,  8).  **  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of*  (Luke  ix, 
bb)f  where  irvtvfta  denotes  dUpotitum  or  temper,  **  He 
that  hath  no  rule  orer  his  own  spirit**  (ini*l,  Prov.  xxv, 
28;  xvi,  32;  Ecdea.  v'xv,  9).  The  moral  affections  are 
denominated  "  the  spirit  of  meekness**  (GaL  vi,  IX  "of 
bondage**  (Kom.  viii,  16),  **of  jealousy**  (NumU  v,  14), 
"  of  fear**  (2  Tim.  i,  7),  "  of  slumber"  (Rom.  xi,  8).  In 
the  same  way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  **the  spirit  of  counsel**  (Isa.  xi,  2); 
^  the  spirit  of  knowledge**  (ibid.) ;  **  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom** (Eph.  i,  17) ;  "the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  error**  (1 
John  iv,  6). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelligences. 
Such  beings  are  denominated  spiritual  beings  because 
they  have  no  bodies  like  ours.  To  both  the  holy  and 
the  sinning  angels  the  term  is  applied.  In  their  orig- 
inal constitution  their  natures  were  alike  pure  spirit. 
The  apostasy  occasioned  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  fallen  angels  as  spiritual  beings.  In  the  New-Test, 
dsmonology  iatjiw^  daifioviovy  wvivfia  dxa^aprov, 
fri^ivfui  7rovtip6v^  are  the  distinctive  epithets  for  a 
fallen  spiriL  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  power  over 
unclean  spirits  (irviVfidriav  dca^aprwv.  Matt,  x,  1; 
Mark  i,  23 ;  Luke  iv,  36 ;  Acts  v,  16).  The  holy  angels 
are  termed  spirits :  **  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spir- 
its?'* {Xdrovpymd  irvwfiaTa^  Heb.  i,  14).  "  And  from 
the  seven  spirits  (i^rrd  irvcv/idrwv)  which  are  before 
his  throne**  (Rev.  i,  4). 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the  sole,  ab- 
solute, and  uncreated  Spirit  "  God  is  a  Spirit  **  (irv(D- 
lia  b  6((Sc).  This,  as  a  predicate,  belongs  to  the  divine 
nature,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of  persons  m  that 
nature.  But  its  characteristic  application  is  to  the  third 
person  in  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Jivivfia  Uyiov)  because  of  his  essential  holiness,  and 
because  in  the  Christian  scheme  it  is  his  peculiar  work 
to  sanctify  the  people  of  God.  He  is  denominated  Me 
Spirit  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  immediate  author  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  The  New- 
Test,  writers  are  full  and  explicit  in  referring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  higher  life  to  the  Spirit.  In  the  Old  Test, 
the  reference  is  more  general.  The  Spirit  is  an  all-per- 
vading, animating  principle  of  life  in  the  world  of  nat- 
ure. In  the  work  of  creation  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon,  or  brooded  over,  the  face  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i,  2; 
Job  xxvi,  13).  This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  natu- 
ral world  the  ancients  expressed  as  Ent  extra',  Em  ju- 
per-^  Em  intra-mundanum.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
as  the  omnipresent  life  and  energy  in  nature,  differs 
from  Pantheism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Platonic 
soul  of  the  world,  on  the  other.  It  makes  the  Spirit 
the  immanent  divine  causality,  working  in  and  through 
natural  laws,  which  work  is  called  nature;  as  in  the 
Christian  life  He  is  the  indwelling  divine  causality, 
operating  upon  the  soul,  and  through  divine  ordinances; 
and  this  is  termed  grace^  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  the  di\'ine  omnipresence,  and  be  classed 
among  the  doctrines  which  are  m<iro  peculiarly  theo- 
logical. But  the  indwelling  and  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer  are  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  The  one  province  of  the  Spirit  is  nature, 
the  other  grace.  Upon  the  difference  between  the  two, 
in  respect  to  the  Spirit's  work,  rests  the  Chrii^tian  con- 
sciousness. The  general  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  nature  are  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.    The  special 


presence  and  wivrk  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever, by  the  effects  which  are  produced,  are  a  mattiY 
of  which,  from  consdousness,  there  nay  be  the  most 
consoling  and  delightful  aasuranoe. — Kitco.  See  SnR- 
rruAL. 

IL  Doctruud  DiatiHCtiotu  and  Qveria^-The  lexical 
usage  thus  pointed  out  gives  rise  to  questions  oonoeming 
the  oonstitution  of  the  nature  of  man.     Does  it  oonaiM; 
of  two  or  three  elements  ?    Must  we  accept  a  dichoidmy 
or  a  trichotomy  ?    The  dichotomy  is  unquestionably  es- 
tablished if  it  can  be  ahown  that  aoa/  and  ^nrit  designate 
only  different  aspects  of  the  same  aubject.    The  passsge 
of  Scripture  which  is  fundamental  in  this  inquiry  (Gen. 
ii,  7)  seems,  however,  to  distingniah  thnt  eonstitoencs 
in  huoMn  nature— the  dojf  ("'B^)?  the  breafk  ofHfe 
(Q^«n  PQOS),  and  the  living  beinj  (rm  tti).  Some 
understand  in  the  first  of  these  elements  the  material 
substance,  flesh  or  body  ("^Ca),  out  of  earth ;  by  the 
second,  the  spirit  (CBS),  out  of  God,  and  by  the  ihinl, 
the  soul  (n^n),  as  resulting  from  a  combination  of  the 
other  elementa.   The  aool  would  aooordingly  be  the  per- 
sonality, as  constituted  of  spirit  and  body,  and  is  both 
soul  and  body  united  into  one  being.    God  ybrsu  the 
body,  breaihe$  into  it  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  results 
from  them  both.     But  the  careful  reader  will  note  that 
in  the  foregoing  analysis  the  proper  soul  (n^*^)  has  not 
been  brought  into  view  at  alL     It  is  only  the  introduo 
tion  of  the  vitalizing  element  (n^ir3)  into  the  material 
oiganiam  (")B7  =  ^Va)  that  constitutee  the  composite 
being  or  animal  (tiCS) — a  term  which  is  frequently  ap- 
plied  likewise  to  the  low  orders  of  creatures  (Gen.  i,  20, 
etc).     Yet,  as  in  Scripture  universally  this  last  distin- 
guishing element  b  manifestly  attributed  to  man,  it  still 
follows,  under  either  view  of  the  above  passaga,  that 
Scripture  teaches  a  trichotomy,  and  several  passa^ 
explicitly  sustain  the  same  doctrine — e.  g.  Luke  i,  46, 
47;  1  Cor.  XV,  45  sq.i  1  Thess.  v,  23;  Heb.  iv,  12.    To 
sum  up  the  conclusion  reached,  the  tpirit  is  not  9oiU 
simply,  nor  yet  identical  with  the  body,  but  a  third 
somewhat  which  originates  in  the  body  that  was  formed 
and  the  soul  that  was  inbreathed,  but  which  itself  is 
neither  formed  nor  made,  but  simply  beoome$  (•^^*7)>   ^ 
this  be  true,  then  the  spirit  itself  becomes  a  powerful 
argument  in  behalf  of  a  future  reaurreotioo  of  the  body. 
See  Resukrection. 

A  second  inquiry  which  arises  haa  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  race  is  derived  from  the  finst  pair 
whom  God  created.  All  agree  that  it  is  by  propagatioa 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  endowment  (Gen.  i,  28), 
and  with  the  steady  co-operation  of  God.  But  in  the 
original  creation  of  man,  God  formed  the  body  out  of 
matter  previously  created,  and  then  added  a  new  qasii- 
tity  in  the  inbreathing  of  the  spirit,  and  the  qoestioo 
turns  upon  the  point  whether  a  like  distinction  between 
body  and  spirit  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  exist> 
enoe  of  every  human  being.  Traducianum  (q.  v.)  teadi- 
es,  under  its  various  modifications,  that  the  original  com- 
bination of  body  and  spirit  into  a  single  soul  was  made 
fc»r  all  time  and  for  the  race,  and  that  no  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  processes  of  procreation  on  the 
part  of  God  can  be  assumed.  The  living  soul  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  creative  act.  The  various  schemes 
of  creationism  (q.  v.)  assume  that  the  Creator  infuses  the 
spirit  into  every  new  human  posonality  by  a  direct  act. 
The  doctrine  of  pre^exi^ence  assumes  that  a  soul  for  each 
individual  was  potentially  created  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  it  attains  to  actuality  when  uiuted  with  its  own 
special  body  or  dust.  Inasmuch  aa  the  only  wanant  for 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
erroneous  idea  of  new  creations,  which  creationism  is 
said  t4>  affirm,  there  is  no  occasion  to  discoss  its  assump- 
tion of  embryonic  souls.  Traducianism  must  likewt« 
be  rejected  in  so  far  as  its  doctrine  of  the  propagatioa 
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r  both  body  and  spirit  by  purely  natoral  proceases  in- 
olves  a  disregard  of  the  original  distinction  between 
be  forming  of  the  one  and  the  inbreathing  of  the  other, 
n  creationiam  the  truth  is  limited  to  the  origin  of  the 
pint,  the  sooi  being  the  product  of  both  the  traduced 
nd  the  infused  factors.  It  is  apparent  that  the  theory 
f  trctdueiamtm  leads  logically  to  the  dichotomy,  while 
hat  of  creationism  leads  to  the  trichotomy.  In  every 
srm  of  creationism  the  birth  of  a  human  being  involves 
tacramadal  wonder,  since  Qod  is  himself  directly  en- 
aged  in  imparting  to  the  individual  his  peculiar  spirit, 
'his  theory,  derived  froni  Aristotle  {De  Amm,  MoU  9) 
nd  transmitted  through  the  Church  fathers,  was  ciilti- 
ated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  adopted  by 
(oman  Catholic  writers,  though  not  as  a  confessional 
>cv«.  It  was  also  largely  admitted  among  theologians 
f  the  Reformed  Church,  though  by  no  means  universal- 
r.  Traducianism  was  more  generally  accepted  in  the 
iUtheran  Church,  though  here  also  standard  and  lead- 
ng  authorities  leax'e  the  question  undecided.  The  Pseu- 
lo-Gnoetical  and  Semi-Pelagian  heresies,  which  taught 
hat  the  spirit  of  man  is  either  not  at  all  or  but  little 
fleeted  by  sin,  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  creationism 
nd  the  trichotomy  theory;  but  thev  were  the  result 
imply  of  misconception.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Apol- 
inarian  theory,  which  confines  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  to  body  and  soul  (ofuma  rtgetabilu),  and  holds 
hat  in  him  the  Lc^oe  supplied  the  place  of  the  spirit 
irv€Vfca).    See  Soui^  Origin  of. 

A  third  question  follows,  which  is  concerned  with 
articulars  connected  with  the  forming  of  the  body  and 
he  imparting  of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  results  that 
tllow.  The  forming  of  the  body  extends  to  the  entire 
rganism  with  reference  to  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
nd  to  the  senses,  since  in  these  consists  the  germ  of  the 
4Hly.  The  inspiration  of  the  spirit  extends,  with  re- 
;ard  to  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  over  the  whole 
f  the  spirit,  in  all  its  powers  and  abilities.  Body  and 
pint,  however,  contain  only  germs  which  attain  to  or- 
anic  development  and  form  in  the  soul,  the  body  espe- 
ialiy  becoming  the  form  (jiop^)  of  the  souL  Psychol- 
gy,  the  philosophy  of  the  soul,  has  consequently  to 
iqutre  into  the  bodily  life  of  the  organism,  particularly 
rith  reference  to  the  senses,  the  emotions,  the  intellect, 
he  will,  and  likewise  into  the  vov^  XrVyop,  frvtvfia,  etc. 
n  our  days,  psychology  may  even  embrace  in  its  inves- 
ii;ations  the  science  of  language,  since  it  has  become 
nportant  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  rationalism, 
antheism,  and  materialism,  that  the  germs  of  language, 
<>  leas  than  of  thought,  inhere  in  the  ttffirU ;  and  that 
inguage,  in  which  thought  attains  to  expression,  secures 
:s  develiipment  in  the  tovl  in  harmony  with  the  diver- 
itiea  of  nationality,  which  is  equivalent  here  to  mdUvid- 
alify.     See  Mikd. 

A  founh  question  asks,  whither  does  the  son!  tend  ? 
r,  more  exactly,  what  becomes  of  it  when  separated 
rom  the  body?  The  scriptural  answer  is  brief  and  oon- 
tlent :  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  but  not  as  it  came  from 
rod :  it  retains  the  nature  obtained  by  its  union  with 
he  body ;  and  it  is  accordingly  as  a  soul,  L  e.  aflected 
y  the  body,  although  the  latter  has  become  dust,  that 
he  spirit  returns  to  God.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
he  suul  neither  sleeps  nor  dies,  but  retains  its  spiritual 
baracter.  We  shall  accordingly  not  be  found  utterly 
aked  even  after  death,  but  rather  clothed  with  oon- 
cious  activity  {Iviwtafttvoi^  oh  yufivoi,  2  Ccnr.  v,  8 — a 
assage,  however,  which  legitimately  refers  only  to  the 
nally  glorified  state;  see  Alford,  ad  loc,)t  and  thus  await 
he  reunion  of  soul  and  body  in  the  resurrection.     See 

STTKIOIBDIATK  StATB. 

The  soul  accordingly  attains  its  consummation  in  the 
ody,  which  was  also  the  beginning  and  basis  of  the 
ersonality.  Corporeity  is  thus  the  end  of  the  ways  of 
wodf  as  it  was  the  beginning  in  the  clay  from  which  man 
ras  formed.  The  three  Catholic  creeds  dose  with  the 
rords  **  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  ever^ 
isting  ;**  and  Paul  writes,  **  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
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there  is  a  spiritual  body  . . .  that  was  . . .  first  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual"  (i  Otr. 
XV,  44  sq.).  The  body  is  thus  the  first  and  the  last ; 
**  the  spirit  quickeneth"  by  the  energy  of  the  soul,  and 
is  the  bond  which  unites  the  soul  and  body,  the  agent 
which  combines  them  into  a  single  substance,  so  that 
even  death  is  unable  to  effect  more  than  a  partial  and 
temporary  separation.    See  Death. 

See  Molitor,  PkUogopkie  der  Geschichf^^  etc  ii,  90 ;  iii, 
129,  etc;  Rudloff,  Lehre  vom  Mewichtn  nach  Geisty  Seele 
iu  Leib  (1858);  Von  Meyer,  in  Blotter  fUr  hokere  Wahr- 
hfU  (1828),  iv,  271  sq.  The  above  furnish  information 
with  reference  to  the  teachings  of  the  Cabala.  Accord- 
ing to  Von  Meyer,  the  Cabala  distinguishes  five  souls 
(Nepbesb,  Ruach,  Neahama,  Chaja,  Jechida).  See  also 
Dante,  Divina  Com*  Purg.  xxv,  etc.;  Heinroth,  Pty^ 
chohgie  (1827);  Schubert,  Getch,  d,  SeeU  (1888);  Von 
Meyer,  Inbegriffd,  ehristl  Ghvbenslehre  (1882),  p.  184, 
etc;  Lange,  Land  d,  Herrliekbeit,  etc  (1888) ;  id.  Pan- 
Hv€  Dogmatik  (1852);  Martensen,  Dogmatik  (1851); 
De  Valenti,  ChrtMtl  Dogmatik  (1847);  Kbrard,  ChittL 
Dogmatik  (1851);  Delitzsch,  BibL  PtgchoUHfU  (1855); 
Fichte,  Antkropologie  (2d  ed.  1860);  id.  Ztir  Seelen- 
Jrage,  etc  (1859);  Wichart,  Metetphys,  Antkropologie 
(MUnster,  1844);  Polack,  Ufuterhlichkeitifrage  (Amst 
1857);  Richers,  8chdpfung»~f  Parodies-  v,  JSundfiufk-Ge^ 
Khichte  [Gen.  i-ix]  (1854),  §  18,  p.  210  sq. ;  id.  Xufur 
u.  Gfitt  (1850  sq.);  Hahn  [Aug.],  Lehrb,  d,  christL 
Glaubens,  2  ed.  §  74;  Hahn  [G.  £.],  Theohgie  d,  Neutn 
Te9tament»t  §  149  sq. ;  also  Lotze,  Mikrokostnoa  , . ,  An^ 
thropohgie;  Deinhardt,  Begrijf  d,  Seele  mil  RUckncht 
avfA  rittotelei  (Hamb.  1840} ;  Schmidt,  De  Fa>co  A  riatof, 
rbv  vovv  ^pa^tv  iirdZuvat  in  Arittot»  Utpi  Zwwv 
ytviffiutQ  (Erfurt,  1847).  Of  Roman  Catholic  writings 
we  mention  Baltzer,  De  Modo  Propagat.  Animarum 
(1883),  also  Goschcl,  Beweiae/Ur  d,  Untterbl,  d,  Seele 
(1885)  [per  contra  Becker,  U^fer  Gdschets  Vcr$.  einer 
Betoeiaes  d,  peradnL  Unaterblichkeii  (Hamb.  1836)] ;  id. 
Die  aiebenfaltige  Oater/ragej  etc  (1886) ;  id.  Beitr,  zur 
apekulaiiven  PhUoaophie  von  Gott  v.  d,  Menachen,  etc 
(1888);  id.  Zur  Lekre  v,  d.  letzten  Dingen  (Berl.  1850); 
id.  Der  Menach  naek  Leib,  Seele  u.  Geiat^  etc  (Leips. 
1856);  Richter,  Die  neue  Unaterblichkeitalehre,  in  Jahrh, 
/  vfiaaenachc^L  Kritik,  1884.— Heraog,  Real-EneyHop, 
s.  V.    See  Souu 

Spirit  (or  "GHOflT*^,  Holy,  the  title  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead. 

I.  Deaignation, — In  the  Old  Test,  he  is  generally  call- 
ed D^rft«  ni"^,  or  njn^  nn,  the  Spint  of  God,  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  'sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  in  Psa.  li,  11;  Isa.  Ixiii,  10, 11 ;  or  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Psa.  cxliii,  10;  Neh.  ix,  20.  In 
the  New  Test,  he  is  generally  rh  Uvtvpa  rit  aycov,  or 
simply  r6  Uveiipa,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit ;  some- 
times the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
in  Matt,  iii,  16 ;  Acts  v,  9 ;  PhiL  i,  19,  etc>-Smith. 

Besides  this  personal  use  of  the  term,  the  words  Spir- 
it and  Holy  Spirit  frequently  occur  in  the  New  Test, 
by  metonymy,  for  the  influence  or  effects  of  his  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — *^  the  power  of  the  High- 
est" (Luice  i,  85). 

ft.  As  an  influence  with  which  Jesus  was  endued 
(Luke  iv,  4). 

c  As  a  divine  inspirarion  or  qfiatuay  by  which  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke  {iv  irvevpart, 
Sia  irvevparoQt  wwA  irvivparo^)*  "  Holy  men  of  G<xl 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  (2  PeL 
i,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  26 ;  Neh.  ix,  80 ;  Ezek.  iii,  12, 14).  John 
in  Patmos  was  rapt  in  prophetic  vision — was  iv  irvtv^ 
pan  (Rev.  i,  10;  iv,  2 :  xvii,  8). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endowed  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called.  "  Jesus  breathed  on  them,  and 
said  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Aa/3erc 
Uvtvpa  Uyiovt  John  xx,  22).  **  And  they  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc  (Acta  ii,  4).  **  They  were  bap- 
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tized  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  (iv  JlvEvfiari  ayiiit^  Acts  i, 
5;  oomp.  Joel  ii,  28  with  Acts  ii,  16-18,  where  the  n^'\ 
of  the  prophet  is  translated  wytv/ta  by  the  apostle). — 
Kitto. 

1 1.  Historical  Development  of  the  Functions  of  the  Hohf 
Spirit.^ln  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  gpen- 
eral  rule  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
clearly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and  opera* 
tions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  the  New  Test.  In  the  light  of  such  later  revelation, 
words  which,  when  heard  by  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
were  probal)ly  understood  imperfectly  by  them,  become 
fall  of  meaning  to  Christians. 

1.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  (Gen.  i,  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and  Sustain- 
er  of  life  (Job  xxvii,  3 ;  xxxiii,  4;  Gen.  ii,  7) ;  as  resist- 
ing (if  the  common  interpretation  be  correct)  the  evil 
inclinations  of  men  (vi,  8) ;  as  the  Source  of  intellect- 
ual excellence  (xli,  88;  Deut.  xxxiv,  9),  of  skill  in 
handicraft  (Extxl.  xxviii,  8 ;  xxxi,  8 ;  xxxv,  31),  of 
supernatural  knowledge  and  prophetic  gifts  (Numb, 
xxiv,  2),  of  valor  and  those  qualities  of  mind  or  body 
which  give  one  man  acknowledged  superiority  over 
others  (Judg.  iii,  10 ;  vi,  34;  xi,  29;  xiii,  25). 

2.  In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel  the  eflfect 
of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in  the  re- 
markable case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart  (1  Sam.  x,  8, 
9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying  (x,  10;  comp. 
Numb,  xi,  25,  and  I  Sam.  xix,  20).  He  departs  from  a 
man  whom  he  has  once  changed  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14).  His 
departure  is  the  departure  of  God  (ver.  14 ;  xviii,  12 ; 
xxviii,  15) ;  his  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi, 
13 ;  xviii,  12).  In  the  period  of  the  kingdom  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  AlitcelUinea  Sacra, 
lib.  i;  Smith  [J.],  Srlect  IH»cour»e»,  6.  Of  Prophecy; 
Knobel,  Prophe!itnuta  der  Hebraer).  Separated  more  or 
less  from  the  common  occupations  of  men  to  a  life  of 
special  religious  exercise  (Bull  [Bp.],  jS^rmoiu,  x,  187, 
ed.  1840),  they  were  sometimes  workers  of  miracles,  al- 
ways foretellers  of  future  events,  and  guides  and  ad- 
visers of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  who 
were  contemporary  with  them  (2  Kings  it,  9;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  20;  Ezek.  U,  23;  Neh.  ix,  30,  etc).  In  their 
writings  are  found  abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  that  were  to  be  most  frequent 
in  later  times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  con- 
solation were  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world  (Isa. 
xi,  2;  xlii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1,  etc). 

3.  £ven  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Test,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writers  (WiscL  i, 
7 ;  ix,  17 ;  Philo,  De  Gigard.  6 ;  and  see  Ridley,  Moyer 
lectures,  serm.  ii,  p.  81 ,  etc). 

4.  In  the  New  Test.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded  his 
ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently  revealed,  and 
are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  these 
facts  were  part  of  the  common  belief  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  Theirs  was,  in  truth,  the  ancient 
faith, but  more  generally  entertained,  which  looked  upon 
prophets  as  inspired  teachers,  accreitited  by  the  power 
of  working  signs  and  wonders  (see  Kitzsch,  ChristL 
Lehre,  §  84).  It  was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Jews  of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought 
of  old  among  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work.  "  The 
dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its  dwelling  in 
the  Church  of  Christ*'  (Bull,  On  Justification,  diss,  ii, 
ch.  xi,  §  7 ).  The  gifts  of  miracles,  prediction,  and  teach- 
ing, which  had  cast  a  fltful  lustre  on  the  times  of  the 
great  Jewish  prophets,  were  manifested  with  remarka- 
ble vigor  in  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Whether  in  the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years  mir- 


acles and  predictions  have  alti^getfaer  oeased,  aniif  b^ 
at  what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  qoeKioas  stiU 
debated  among  Christians.  On  this  sal^ect  RfeRan 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyers  MiddleCon*s  Free  l^irg 
into  the,  MiraaUotu  Powers  of  (he  Christian  Ckwrd ; 
Dr.  Brooke's  ExamimUion  ofMiddktosis  Free  In^mrj; 
W.  Dodwell's  iMter  to  Middkton;  Bfk  Douglas's  Cne^ 
rion;  J.  H.  Newman's  Essay  on  liirades,  etc  ^iih 
respect  to  the  gifts  of  teaching  bestowed  both  ia  csiir 
and  later  ages,  oomp.  Neander,  Planting  of  Chns^aait^ 
bk.  iii,  ch.  v,  with  Horsley,  Sermons^  xiv;  Poct^.M 
Churdi  Government,  ch.  v ;  and  Hooker,  Eedes,  /'»&> 
T,  72,  5-8.    See  Miracle. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  iht  inesmstc  Sos 
of  God  (see  Oxford  translatioa  of  Treatises  ofAtkana- 
sius,  p.  196,  note  <2)  is  a  subject  for  reverent  caatciDf^ 
tion  rather  than  precise  definition.  By  the  Sf)irit  xht 
redemption  of  mankind  was  made  known,  tboogfa  is- 
perfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old  (2  PeL  i,  i\\  s&i 
through  them  to  the  people  of  God.  When  ibe  xiiM 
for  the  incarnation  had  arrived,  the  miracuioiis  ocacep> 
tion  of  the  Redeemer  (Matt,  i,  18)  was  the  woric  vf  ibe 
Spirit ;  by  the  Spirit  be  was  anointed  in  the  wonb  « 
at  baptism  (Acts  x,  38 ;  oomp*  Peacsonf  On  tU  Cmi, 
art.  ii,  p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1843) ;  and  the  gradual  gnwtk 
of  his  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit  ^Luke  i 
40, 52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven  abow^  tbe  Sfori: 
descending  on  and  abiding  with  Christ,  whom  he  tbnwe- 
forth  filled  and  led  (Luke  iv,  1),  co-operating  with  Cbret 
in  his  miracles  (Matt,  xii,  18).  Tbe  mtiltitnde  of  di^v 
ples  are  taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  tbe  S|nrit  u  tbe 
best  and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  CL4ike  xi,  13>  H» 
inspires  with  miraculous  powers  tbe  first  teachen  vim 
Christ  sends  forth,  and  he  is  repeatedly  prMsised  nd 
given  by  Christ  to  tbe  apostlea  (Matt.  x,20;  xii.  2^: 
John  xiv,  16 ;  xx,  22 ;  Acts  i,  8).    See  Spuut,  Eutiu 

OP. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grosrir  dc^ 
tive  oouceprions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  prevatledow^ 
monly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  ibis 
is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  kingtke 
of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  himself  proDoonoed  the  ttrns 
condemnation  of  blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Msn. 
xii,  31).  This  has  roused  in  every  age  the  sosceptiii- 
ity  of  tender  consciences,  and  has  cauaed  raoch  ioqcar 
to  be  made  as  to  the  specific  character  of  the  sin  »u  4^ 
nounoed,  and  of  the  human  actions  whicb  fall  uakt « 
terrible  a  ban.  On  tbe  one  hand,  it  ia  aigoed  thtt  >• 
one  now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Fhsnyo 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  bad  not  eatflM 
into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  bapdso ;  ib«f 
did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blaspheatoMK 
attributed  his  works  to  the  devil;  they  leaMed  cc 
merely  an  inward  motion,  but  an  outward  calU  sopfn^n- 
ed  by  the  evidence  of  miracka  wrought  b^«t  tb^r 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  conscience  is  pF«« 
to  apprehend  the  unpardonable  sin  in  every,  evea  aras* 
tentional,  resistance  of  an  inward  motioo  whidi  ar 
proceed  from  the  Spirit.  This  subject  ia  referred  tc  :• 
Article  XVI  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  di«ciuar>i 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  HarDld  Browne,  in  tbeir  is- 
positions  of  the  Artides.  It  oocapies  the  gnniet  pr: 
of  Athaiuudus's  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapkm,  ch.  viit-ni 
(sometimes  printed  separately  as  a  treatise  on  MstL  x .. 
31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ExpoMo  iv^' 
ata,  §  14-28,  tom.  iii,  pt.  2,  p.  983.  Abo  Oifo  Caw^ 
racensis  (A.D.  1113),  De  Blasphemia  in  Sp.  5»ncnr*.  a 
Migne's  Palrologia  Lot,  vol.  dxiii;  Denisoa  \Ail 
1611),  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  Waieriaai^r'^ 
moRS,  xxvii,  in  Works,  v,  706 ;  Jackaoo,  On  tk*  Cnv^< 
bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  p.  770).    See  Uspardoxabls  Sis. 

But  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  naarked  (Rph.ir.": 
John  vii,  39,  etc.)  as  the  oommencement  of  a  of«  ^ 
riod  in  the  history  of  the  in^iration  of  dm  bv  tk 
Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that  event  s&l  tK« 
end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as  the  dinprnvn* 
of  the  Spirit.    It  was  not  OMrely  (as  Didymos  Aiei.  i« 
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TrinitaU,  iii,  34, 431,  and  others  have  saii^geKted)  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Spirit's  operations  became  more 
j^eneral  among  mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed,  though 
Bp.  Heber  {Ledvren^  riii,  614,  and  vii,  488)  and  Warbur- 
ton  have  maintained  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
ciently redeemed  his  gracious  promise  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us  with 
the  New  Test.  Something  more  was  promised,  and 
continues  to  be  given.  Under  the  old  dispensation  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  uncovenanted,  not  unirer- 
Kal,  intermittent,  chiefly  extemaL  All  this  was  changed. 
Our  Lord,  by  ordaining  (Matt,  xxviii,  19)  that  every 
Christian  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
<Ybo«t,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  from 
rhat  time  forth  of  a  personal  connection  of  every  be- 
liever with  the  Spirit;  and  (in  John  xvi,  7-15)  he  de- 
clares the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work,  and 
(in  xiv,  16, 17,  etc.)  his  permanent  stay.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Spirit's  operations  under  the  new  dispensation 
are  authoritativelv  announced  wa  universal  and  inter- 
nal  in  two  remarkable  passages  (Acts  ii,  16-21;  Heb. 
viii,  8-12).  The  different  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  be- 
lievers severally  under  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation 
are  described  by  Paul  under  the  images  of  a  master 
to  a  servant,  and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii,  15);  so 
much  deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
faif^her  the  position  (Matt  xi,  11),  of  a  believer,  in  the 
later  stage  than  in  the  earlier  (see  Walchius,  Mitoel- 
Itittea  Sacra,  p.  763 ;  De  Spiritu  A  dnptionu ;  and  the 
opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Hare's  Mission  of  the 
CoMiforter,  ii,  433).  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands, 
not  only  on  teachers,  but  also  on  ordinary  Christians, 
which  has  been  used  iu  the  apostolic  (Acts  vi,  6 ;  xiit, 
3;  xix,  6,  etc.)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testi- 
mony borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  permanence,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell  within 
every  believer  (Rom.  viii,  9, 1 1 ;  1  John  iii,  24).  By  him 
the  work  of  redemption  is  (so  to  speak)  appropriated 
and  carried  out  to  its  completion  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  the  elect  people  of  God.  To  believe,  to  profess 
sincerely  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Chris- 
tian, are  his  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii,  3;  2  Cor.  iv,  13;  Gal.  v, 
18)  to  each  person  severally :  not  only  does  he  bestow 
the  power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  he  concurs  (1  Cor. 
iii,  9 ;  Phil,  ii,  18)  in  every  particular  action  so  far  u  it 
is  good  (see  South,  Sermons,  xxxv,  vol.  ii,  p.  292).  His 
inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledge  of  all  things  (1 
John  ii,  27).  He  unites  the  whole  multitude  of  believ- 
ers into  one  regularly  organized  body  (1  0>r.  xii,  and 
Eph.  iv,  4-16).  He  is  not  only  the  source  of  life  to  us 
on  earth  (2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  Rom.  viii,  2),  bnt  also  the  power 
by  whom  (>od  raises  us  from  the  dead  (ver.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  which  men  in  every  successive  gener- 
ation are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation,  is 
inspired  by  him  (Eph.  iii,  5 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21) ; 
he  oo-operates  with  suppliants  in  the  utterance  of  every 
eiTectual  prayer  that  asceuds  on  high  (Eph.  ii,  18 ;  vi, 
18;  Kom.viii,26);  he  strengthens  (£ph.  iii,  16),  sancti- 
fies (2  Thess.  ii,  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the 
day  of  completed  redemption  (Eph.  i,  18;  iv,  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and  not 
a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be  shown  (1) 
from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  which  are  too  definite  and  clear  to  be  explainetl 
away  by  any  such  hypothesis ;  (2)  by  the  experience 
of  intelligent  Christians  in  every  age,  who  are  ready  to 
specify  the  marks  and  tokens  of  his  operation  in  them- 
selves, and  even  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
believe  he  works  (on  this  see  Barrow,  Sermons,  Ixxvii 
and  Ixxviii,  towards  the  end ;  Waterland,<Sfrffioitf,  xxvi, 
voL  V,  p.  686) ;  (3)  by  the  superiority  of  Christian  na- 
tions over  heathen  nations,  in  the  possession  of  those 
characteristic  qualities  which  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  customs,  habits,  and  laws  as 


are  agreeable  thereto,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  influence  in  the  world.  Christian- 
ity and  civilization  are  never  far  asunder.  Those  nations 
which  are  now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all 
to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom — nor,  indeed, 
free  from  national  vices,  yet,  on  the  whole,  manifestly 
superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievers  and  to  pa- 
ganism in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  See  Hare,  Mission 
of  the  Comforter,  serm.  6,  i,  202;  Porteus,  On  the  Bene^ 
fieial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Temporal  Concents 
of  Mankind,  in  Works,  vi,  875-460. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of  Scripts 
ure  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  limit- 
ed to  those  persons  who,  either  by  circumcision  or  by 
baptism,  have  entere<l  into  covenant  with  God.  Abim- 
elech  ((ven.  xx,8),  Helchizedek  Cxiv,  18),  Jethro  (Exod. 
xviii,  12),  Balaam  (Numb,  xxii,  9),  and  Job,  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  Magi  (l^Iatt.  ii,  12),  and  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, with  the  declaration  of  Peter  (Acts  x,  85)  there- 
on, are  instances  showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestow- 
ed his  gifts  of  knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree 
even  among  heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond 
Ihe  attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  argued  from 
the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens,  from  their  as- 
cription of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  influence 
of  a  present  deity  (see  the  references  in  Heber^s  Lect^ 
ures,  vi,  446),  and  from  their  tenacious  preservation  of 
the  rite  of  animal  sacrifice,  that  the  Spirit  whose  name 
they  knew  not  must  have  girded  them,  and  still  girds 
such  as  they  were,  with  secret  blessedness. 

III.  Doctrinal  Theories,  —  Thus  far  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  sketch  briefly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  men  in  all  ages  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bi- 
ble. But  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Test,  the  religious  subtlety  of  Oriental  Christians  led 
them  to  scrutinize,  with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the 
words  in  which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  re- 
vealed to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  being  of 
the  Holv  Ghost  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn  the 
superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which  these 
researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the  scanda- 
lous contentions  which  they  caused.  The  result  of  them 
was  the  formation  as  well  as  the  general  acceptance  of 
certain  statements  as  inferences  from  Holy  Scripture 
which  took  their  place  in  the  established  creeds  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chureh,  and  which  the 
great  body  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  continue 
to  adhere  to,  and  to  guard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

1.  The  Sadducees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  personal 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the  inference 
of  Epiphanius  {Hares,  xii),  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Oratio 
xxxi,  §  5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and  others  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii,  8).  But  it  may  be  doubte<l 
whether  the  error  of  the  Sadducees  did  not  rather  con- 
sist in  asserting  a  corporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this, 
in  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  (jhureh,  when,  as  Nean- 
der  observes  {Ch,  Hist,  ii.  327,  Bohn's  ed.),  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  sa  a  new  creative, 
transforming  principle  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  this 
Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence  of  God,  was  not  so 
thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understand- 
ing of  Christians.  Simon  Magus,  the  Montanists,  and 
the  Manichaeans  are  said  to  have  imagined  that  the 
promised  (Comforter  was  personified  in  certain  human 
beings.  The  language  of  some  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
though  its  deficiencies  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
occasionally  comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit  Their  opinions 
are  given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable  crit- 
icism, in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ante^Nicene  Fa- 
thers to  the  Doctrine  of  ihe  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (1831).  Yalentinus  believed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  an  angeL  The  Sabellians  denied  that 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Eunomius,  with  the  Anorasans  and  the  Arians,  regard- 
ed him  as  a  created  being.    Macedoniua,  with  his  fol* 
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lowers  the  Pneumatomacbi,  abo  denied  his  divinity,  and 
regarded  bim  as  a  created  being  attending  on  the  Son. 
His  prooeiwion  from  the  Son  as  well  as  (torn  the  Father 
was  the  great  point  of  controversy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  modem  tiroes  the  Socinians  and  Spinosa  have  alto- 
gether denied  the  personality,  and  have  regarded  him 
as  an  influence  or  power  of  the  Deity«  It  must  suffice 
in  this  article  to  give  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture 
in  which  these  erroneous  opinions  are  contradicted,  and 
to  refer  to  the  principal  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  documents  in  which  various  ex- 
isting communities  of  Christians  have  stated  their  be- 
lief are  specified  by  Winer,  Comparative  Darttellung  des 
Lekrbegriffty  etc.  p.  41, 80. 

2.  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  called  God.  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  18  with 
xviii,  12 ;  Acts  v,  8  with  v,  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  17  with  Exod. 
xxxiv,  84;  Acts  xxviii,  25  with  Isa.  vi,  8 ;  Matt.  xii,28 
with  Luke  xi,  20;  1  Cor.  iii,  16  with  vi,  19.)  The  attri- 
butes of  God  are  ascribed  to  bim.  He  creates,  works 
miracles,  inspires  pn>phets,  is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see 
above),  is  everlasting  (Heb.  ix,  14),  omnipresent,  and 
omniscient  (Psa.  cxxxix,  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii,  10). 

8.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  (yhost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  him.  He  hears  and  speaks  (John 
xvi,  18 ;  Acts  x,  19 ;  xiii,  2,  etc).  He  wiUs  and  acts  on 
his  decision  (1  Cor.  xii,  11).  He  chooses  and  directs  a 
certain  course  of  action  (Acts  xv,  28).  He  knows  (1 
Cor.  ii,  11).  He  teaches  (John  xiv,  26).  He  intercedes 
(Rom.  \nii,  26).  The  texts  1  Thess.  iii,  12, 18,  and  2 
These,  iii,  5,  are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

4.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
is  shown  from  John  xiv,  26;  xv,  26,  etc.  The  tenet  of 
the  Western  Church  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Son  is 
grounded  on  John  xv,  26 ;  xvi,  7 ;  Rom.  viii,  9  ^  Gal.  iv, 
6 ;  Phil,  i,  19;  1  Pet.  i,  11 ;  and  on  the  action  of  our  Lord 
recorded  by  John  xx,  22.  The  history  of  the  long  and 
important  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  written  by 
Pfaff;  by  Walchius,  Hisioria  Controvertia  de  Procet' 
none  (1751) ;  and  by  ^SealejHistofthe  Eastern  Church, 
ii,  1098.^Smith.    See  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Baptism  ok.  The  bestowment  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  upon  faithful  men — which  is  simply 
God's  spiritual  access  to  and  abiding  with  his  believing 
and  obedient  ones — ^is  a  promise  for  all  times  and  dis- 
pensations of  the  Church,  of  the  fulfilment  of  which 
promise  the  Divine  Word  is  the  perpetual  record.  It 
was  the  consolation  and  guide  of  the  patriarchs;  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  the  light  and  life  of 
the  Old-Test.  Church.  That  which  is  now  given  to 
believers  and  to  the  aggregate  Church  differs  from  the 
former  in  degree  and  in  some  of  its  modes  of  manifes- 
tation rather  than  in  its  substance  or  kind.  Indeed, 
as  the  Church  has  been,  and  is,  essentially  the  same  un- 
der all  its  dispensations,  having  the  same  precious  faith, 
with  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  as  its  object  and  end,  so 
the  animating  Spirit  that  guided  and  sustained  the  faith- 
ful ones  of  the  earlier  Church  is  the  same  with  that  which 
we  reccHpiise  and  worship,  and  in  which  we  rejoice  in 
this  our  day  of  the  fulness  of  Gospel  grace.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that,  for  obviously  good  reasons,  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was  given 
to  the  apostles — first  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  after- 
wards continuously,  though  evidently  with  steadily  de- 
creasing outward  manifestations,  till  it  finally  entirely 
ceased  with  the  apostolic  age.  But  though  its  "  signs" 
failed  from  the  Church,  as  did  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  its  substance  and  reality,  with  all  its  blessed 
results,  continued  as  Christ's  perpetual  legacy  to  his 
disciples  all  down  through  the  ages,  and  will  do  so  till 
the  great  consummation  of  his  kingdom. 

1.  The  term  **  baptism,**  used  in  the  New  Test  to 
designate  the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  proba- 
bly simply  an  accommodation  of  the  idea  of  John^s  bap- 
tism, and  is  used  to  indicate  the  substance  of  which  that 
eeremuny  was  but  the  shadow  and  type;  and,  therefore, 


it  should  not  be  made  to  signify  anything  in  mpKt  ts 
the  method  of  the  impartation  of  its  graee,  nor  em- 
versely  anything  as  to  the  mode  and  form  of  tbs  ioitbl 
Christian  ordinance.    It  h  enough  that  we  are  ass^ntl 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  given.     The  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciplei  ai- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  impress  then  villi  a 
deep  sense  of  its  value  and  importsnoe.     In  his  last  sad 
singulariy  tender  interview  with  thena  (John  xvi),  be 
represented  the  promised  Comforter  as  more  thas  eqoir- 
alent  to  his  own  personal  presence ;  and  after  fail  renr- 
rection,  because  of  its  importance  and  ncceawty  for  tfecOf 
he  charged  them  not  to  enter  upon  their  forest  eamm^ 
sion  until  they  should  receive  this  promised  endowoMriC 
(Luke  xxiv,  40).     Its  original  bestownxcnt  on  the  <^r 
of  Pentecost  is  recorded  with  unumal  detail  (Acts  ii  w 
and  its  possession  is  frequently  referred  to  in  bach  the 
eariier  and  later  Scriptures  in  sach  emphatic  terms  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  cardinal  chanM*ter  in  the  Chri~ 
tian  scheme.     Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  have  bcea 
strangely  overlooked  in  many  ages  and  sections  of  €%m- 
tendom,and  its  distinctive  features  hare  not  sddosB  be«Q 
imperfectly  apprehended  even  by  those  who  bave  em- 
dially  embraced  it  a^  a  doctrine  and  perscmanr  experi- 
enced its  power.     A  careful  looking  into  the  9iil<}(ct 
may  therefore  not  be  without  its  practical  ntilitr. 

The  great  irop4»rtance  of  this  matter  to  the  Christ^ 
ministry'  is  all  along,  and  with  great  emphasis,  set  £mk 
in  the  New  Test.  The  same  truth  plainly  appears  fnm 
the  altered  complexion  of  the  apostles*  langnage  vti 
conduct  ader  their  reception  of  this  gift.  Peter,  t^ 
self-confident  and  yet  timid  disciple,  waa  immediarflT 
transformed  into  the  bold  but  dignified  champioo  of  bU 
Lord.  The  whole  eleven,  w^ho  had  before  beea  met 
weak  believers  and  such  dull  scholars,  at  onoe  rose  r<^  a 
just  comprehension  of  the  evangelical  scheme.  The 
resistless  power  with  which  Stephen  spoke  befese  bis 
murderers  (Acts  ii,  10)  was  but  a  sample  of  that  vitk 
which  all  were  endued. 

But  we  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  this  gift  «» 
limited  to  the  apostles  or  to  preacfaerK  Jo  the  accoant 
of  the  first  effusion  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  aB  ptr^ 
ent  partook  of  it  (Acts  ii,  4) :  namely,  the  entire  bois- 
ber  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disriples  indal^ 
ing  nten  and  women  (i,  14, 15).  The  univcisslitT  «<f 
the  gift  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritaas  c^ 
verted  under  Philip*s  preaching  (ch.  Tiii),  and  lifce«rfce 
in  the  family  of  Comelios  (x,  44).  The  four  amssi*- 
ried  danghtefs  of  Philip,  ^  which  did  prophesr"^  (xxi, 
9),  were  doubtless  enabled  to  do  so  thrmig^h  this  pTL 
Indeed,  none  of  the  prophecies  of  this  endowwke', 
whether  in  the  Old  Test,  or  the  New,  limit  it  to  a  pm- 
ticular  dass.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  qv«e ! 
the  prediction  of  Joel  as  applying  to  **  all  flesh."  rer- 
vaiits  and  handmaids  alike  (ii,  17, 18)  ;  and  Jesos  bia- 
self  had  already  referred  John  the  Baptist's  dedan- 
tion  of  the  higher  baptism  to  the  san>e  event  «i,  ^. 
This  gift,  then,  is  the  univenial  privilege  of  Cbxo- 
tians.  The  ''sill  power"  (Matt,  xxviii,  18)  absiles  is 
the  aggregate  Church  and  in  each  indtvidtta]  believe?. 

2.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  dlstingniah  benran 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinafy  features  of  this  di- 
vine gift  as  exhibited  in  the  apostolic  daysL  Thne 
were  certain  peculiarities  then  present,  such  as  the  pow- 
er to  work  miracles,  to  speak  with  languages  that  hai 
not  been  learned,  which  history  shows  hare  not  beea 
permanent  in  the  Chureh.  These  special  gifts  or  a>- 
racidous  endowments  seem  to  have  been  symboliaed  kr 
the  *'  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire"  that  sat  itptm  eack 
of  the  primitive  recipients.  They  were,  in  the  first  m- 
stanoe,  directly  conferred  by  God  himsdf— naasdy,  «d 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  was  obviously  pniper,  and. «« 
may  say,  necessary;  but  after  that  event  they  were  p- 
variably,  so  far  as  we  know,  imparted  throogh  the  a- 
strumentality  of  the  apostles.  The  only  exeepcioa  w 
this  is  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  where  a  special 
was  to  be  taught  concerning  the  admiadusi 
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into  the  Chnrcfa  by  God  htmaelf;  and  even  here  en 
aposUe*8  presence  aeems  to  have  been  requisite.  In  all 
01  her  examples  recorded  the  imposition  of  apostolic 
hands  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  condition  to  the 
coaferment  (see  Acts  viii,  17, 18;  six,  6;  Bom.  i,  11). 
The  miraculous  power  once  imparted  seems  to  have  been 
permanent  with  each  individual;  but  none  except  the 
apostles  had  the  light  or  ability  oC  communicating  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  another  person.  Hence  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  the  power  itself  became  extinct  This 
was  no  doubt  a  principal  one  of  their  peculiar  funo- 
tiona.  We  commend  this  fact  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  daim  to  be  their  lineal  successors.  The  or- 
dinary and  exclusively  spiritual  endowment,  which  is 
the  fierpetual  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
privilege  of  all  true  believers,  we  understand  to  be  still 
camfened,  as  it  always  was,  directly  by  God  in  answer 
to  prayer,  without  any  intermediation  or  human  instru- 
mentality being  necessary,  though  such  may  be  of  use 
by  way  of  preparing  the  subjects  to  expect  and  appre- 
ciate the  sacred  gift,  in  point  of  fact,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  in  its  ordinary  function,  is  found  to  attend  per- 
sona] intercourse  with  indi\iduals  of  deep  Christian  ex- 
perience. 

Many  questions,  curious  rather  than  profitable,  are 
sometimes  raised  respecting  these  supernatural  endow- 
ments; but  we  must  here  pass  them  by  as  a  thing  of 
hLstory  and  speculation,  and  of  very  little  personal  in- 
terest. The  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  evidently  dif- 
fered widely  in  individual  cases,  and  were  altogether  of 
an  arbitrary  and  abnormal  character.  The  principal  in- 
formation concerning  them  is  contained  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv, 
respecting  the  proper  meaning  of  which  Scripture  com- 
mentators and  exegetes  are  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves.    See  Spiritual  Gift& 

One  example,  however,  of  the  experience  of  this  be- 
stowroent,  leoorded  in  Holy  Writ,  is  of  so  marked  and 
instructive  a  character  that  we  must  note  it  somewhat 
at  length.  It  occurs  in  Acts  xix,  1-7.  During  Paulas 
third  missionary  tour  he  visited  Ephesus,  where  Apol- 
los  bad  previously  labored.  The  apostle  there  found 
twelve  men  who  had  become  converts  to  John's  bap- 
tism, possibly  under  the  preaching  of  ApoUos,  prior  to 
the  superior  enlightenment  of  the  latter  by  the  more 
spiritual  Instructions  of  Aquila  and  Pnscilla.  These 
men  had  not,  therefore,  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Indeed,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  they 
averred  that  they  "  had  not  so  much  as  heani  whether 
there  be  any  [a]  Holy  Ghost,"  By  this  they  oould  not 
have  meant  an  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  divine  being, 
nor  of  his  ofllic&*work  upon  human  hearts ;  for  not  only 
is  the  Old  Test.,  with  which  they  must  have  been  fa^ 
miliar,  full  of  allusions  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  John  had 
expressly  taught  his  disciples  to  look  for  the  lung-pre- 
dicted baptism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
saints  had  been  destitute  of  that  heavenly  influence 
without  which  no  genuine  religious  fruit  can  possibly 
grow  in  the  human  heart;  for  the  very  heathen  owed 
all  their  real  inety  to  the  unconsciously  anticipated  vir- 
tue of  the  incarnate  Redeemer.  The  same  Spirit  which 
brooded  over  the  primeval  deep  (Gen.  i,  2)  was  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (John  i,  3),  without  which  none  are  his 
(Kom.  viii,  9).  It  was  he,  as  the  Jehovah,  Logos,  who 
wrought  all  the  wonders  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (1 
Cor.  X,  S).  The  inspiration,  whether  personal  or  official, 
of  all  the  Old-Test,  characters  proceeded,  by  their  own 
acknowledgment,  from  thu  source.  The  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv,  10)  stood  on  the  same  spiritual  platform 
with  the  beloved  disciple  in  Patmos  (Kev.  iv).  Abra- 
ham, entering  into  God's  covenant,  symbolized  by  the 
lamp  and  the  smoking  furnace  (Cien.  xv,  17),  rejoiced 
to  behold  Christ  (John  viii,  56).  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen. 
xxviiif  12)  was  a  lively  type  of  Christ  (John  i,  51),  the 
siile  medium  of  intercourse  with  heaven.  David  and 
the  prophets  abound  with  recognitions  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
ii's  presence  and  power  in  religions  experience.  Most 
of  the  above  instances  seem  to  indicate,  in  respect  to 


their  subjects,  unusual  frames  of  mind  and  special  inspi- 
rationsy  but  some  of  them  speak  the  ordinary  language 
of  private  devotion.  The  Ephesian  converts,  therefore, 
must  obviously  have  meant  that  they  did  not  expect  for 
themselves  what  they  were  entirely  familiar  with  in  past 
history  as  the  privilege  of  a  few  favored  individuals,  or, 
at  most,  that  they  did  not  look  for  an  immediate  ful61- 
ment  of  the  Baptist's  announcement  concerning  the  Spir^ 
it,  of  which  probably  they  had  as  yet  only  very  inade- 
quate appreciation.  Their  experience  then  and  after 
this  was,  of  course,  similar  to  that  of  their  feUow-Chris- 
tiaiis. 

8.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  difficult  task  of  discrim- 
inating the  perpetual  from  the  transient  manifestations 
of  this  precious  gift  of  Christ  to  his  Church  in  its  bear^ 
ing  upon  ordinary  religious  experience.  We  must  dear 
the  way  for  the  discussion  by  a  few  preliminary  consid* 
eiations,  which  we  will  treat  with  u  little  metaphysicsl 
abstraction  as  possible. 

All  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sre  in  one  sense 
preternatural— that  is,  they  are  outside  of,  end  superior 
to, our  natural  faculties;  and  the  spiritual  capabilities 
with  which  they  invest  us  are  in  that  sense  supemat- 
uiaL  But  a  miracle  is  more  than  this.  It  is  not  only 
beyond  and  above  nature,  but  still  within  the  realm  oi 
nature.  The  gift  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  which 
we  now  allude  are  not  opposed  to  our  essential  nature^ 
but  they  come  from  lieyond  its  sphere,  yet  often  become 
snpplemenul,  auxiliary,  or  recuperative  to  it.  This  is 
in  accord  with  another  important  truth  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  to  Nioo- 
demus,  declared  that  aa  **  the  wind  blowetb  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  oometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit"  (John  iii,  8).  The 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  inscrutable,  even  to  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  as  to  their  mode  of  action ;  conscionsneM 
reveals  to  us  only  the /act,  not  the  manner  nor  the  ori- 
gin, of  our  religious  experiences.  These  last  we  must 
learn  fW>m  some  other  criterion  or  source.  The  ap<wile, 
therefore,  very  properly  exhorts  us  to  **  try  the  spirits 
[both  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  by  means  of  the  written 
Word  and  their  fruits]  whether  they  are  of  God"  (1 
John  iv,  1).  If  we  had,  like  the  apostles,  the  inspired 
gift  of  **  discerning  spirits,"  perhaps  we  might,  to  some 
extent,  dispense  with  these  accessory  tests.  Now  the 
reason  why  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  by  any  infal- 
lible internal  mark  or  quality  the  author  or  tendency 
of  our  cognitions,  impulsiesyor  emotions,  even  when  they 
are  really  due  to^the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  b^ 
cause  these  divine  influences,  however  genuine  or  pow- 
erful, all  lie  in  the  plane  of  our  own  prosier  mental  facul* 
ties,  appearing  to  the  consciousness  as  of  subjective  ori- 
gin. They,  in  fact,  use  these  faculties  as  their  channd 
or  vehicle,  just  as  the  electric  current  nms  along  the  tel- 
egraphic  wire  precisely  the  same  whether  the  thunder> 
storm  or  the  msgnetic  machine  give  the  impulse,  and 
whether  the  telegram  be  from  friend  or  foe,  a  truth  ot 
a  lie.  It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error,  alike  unscript- 
ural  and  nnphilosophical,  to  assume  for  any  one  that 
he  is  directlv  coruciovs  of  anv  divine  influence  as  such. 
Whether  it  is  God  himself  or  Satan  that  is  operating 
the  wires  in  his  soul,  he  can  only  tell  for  a  certainty  by 
a  comparison  of  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  mes- 
ssge  with  some  external  rule  or  standard. 

It  follows  from  this  law  that,  aside  from  the  miracu- 
lously inspired  experience  of  prophets  strictly  so  called 
— ^which  no  sound  Christian  now  claims,  and  of  which 
we  could  only  speak  theoretically — we  are  to  expect  no 
ecstatic,  frenzied,  or  extravagant  demonstration  as  the 
essence,  concomitant,  or  mark  of  the  spiritual  endow- 
ment which  we  are  considering.  We  say  this  not  from 
any  sympathy  with  such  a  Quietism  mb  Upham  has 
learned  from  Madame  Guyon,  which  teaches  thst  no 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tends  to  flutter,  disturb,  or 
agitate  the  souL  Unquestionably  some  terribly  dis* 
quieting  convictions  often  reach  the  bosom  of  the  peni- 
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tentf  and  many  dUtreMing  emotionB  aoroedmea  invade 
the  peace  even  of  the  believer;  and  we  are  far  from 
dliaociating  God's  Spirit  from  these.  We  only  mean 
that  fantasyi  rhap8<idy,  and  spiritual  transcendentalism 
are  no  more  signs  of  the  religious  endowment  which  we 
are  considering  than  is  catalepsy,  vociftwation,  or  glee. 
All  these  may  thrill  the  nerves;  and  so  may  music  or 
poetry  or  a  landscape.  It  is  only  when  God  plays  upon 
the  kev-boanl  that  the  divine  harraonv  is  wakened,  and 
only  when  he  speaks  that  the  sacred  whispers  of  soul 
respond.  It  is  said  that  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most  im- 
pressive sermons  were  delivered  with  wonderful  calm* 
ness.  There  was  more  power  because  more  patboe  in 
the  *'  still,  small  voice"  which  spoke  to  the  despondent 
prophet  at  Horeb  than  in  all  the  ^  thunders  and  light- 
nings and  a  thick  cloud"  at  Sinai.  Both  in  physical 
extravagancies  and  mental  transports  heathen  devotees 
have  often  excelled,  and  Mohammedan  dervishes  are 
adepts  in  these  unprofitable  bodily  exercises. 

4.  But  we  must  give  a  positive,  and  not  merely  a  neg- 
ative, statement  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
involves  a  somewhat  close  analysis  of  religious  states  and 
processes,  in  the  formulation  of  which  Christian  denom- 
inations are  not  fully  at  one,  though  the  agreement  may 
be  more  nearly  complete  than  it  sometimes  seems. 

The  acts  on  God's  part  in  conversion  are  essentially 
two,ju8tirication,or  the  pardon  of  sin,  which  takes  place 
in  the  divine  mind;  and  regeneration,  which  is  also 
an  initial  sauctification,  and  takes  place  in  the  human 
souL  These  two  co-ordinate  elements  are  inseparable 
from  the  very  beginning  of  any  true  re]igi(»us  life  in 
the  Bible  sense,  and  they  are,  therefore,  characteristic 
of  every  genuine  believer,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Economy.  Thus  Saul,  the  first  Hebrew  king,  was 
**  turned  into  another  man"  when  he  met  the  company 
of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  6),  although  he  afterwards 
fell  from  grace ;  and  Saul,  the  first  chief  persecutor  of 
the  infant  Church,  received  the  same  change  on  the 
way.  to  Damascus,  and  continued  steadfast  in  it  to  his 
life's  end.  Jacob  experienced  a  similar  spiritual  trans- 
formation as  he  wrestled  with  the  angel— for  be  it  care- 
fully noted  that  his  vision  of  the  ladder  resulted  only  in 
a  conditional  promise  of  future  consecration  to  God  (Gen. 
xxviii,  20,  21) ;  but  the  apostles  were  no  doubt  con- 
verted men  long  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  y  for  Judas 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  an  apostate  (John  xvii, 
12).  Both  these  acts — forgiveness  and  the  new  birth 
— are  necessarily  instantaneous  and  complete  at  once, 
because  they  are  acte,  and  divine  ones.  They  are  not 
processes,  but  each  is  a  fact,  which  must  be  perfected 
whenever  their  conditions  are  met,  matured,  or  perfect- 
ed. Sanctification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  progressive  work,  begun  at  conversion  and  com- 
pleted, whether  gradually  or  instantaneously,  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  completed 
at  conversion,  had  the  subject  possessed  adequate  intel- 
ligence and  faith,  and  it  might  be  perfectly  attained  at 
any  other  point  of  the  Christian's  career  on  the  concur- 
rence of  the  same  requisites;  but  this  all-conquering 
faith  is  itself  a  divine  endowment.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
is  usually  deferred  till  fatal  sickness  or  utter  decrepi- 
tude has  weaned  the  heart  from  earth,  or  it  is  even 
postponed  to  the  hour  of  dissolution,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
granted— as  is  generally  assumed,  we  think  rightly — 
that  the  saved  soul  entering  Paradise  must  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  "cleansed  of  all  sin."  At  whatever  mo- 
ment this  great  change  may  be  fully  achieved,  it  is, 
of  course,  entirely  the  work  of  God— that  is,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Now  there  are  two  other  and  more  special  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Christians 
to  experience,  accessory  to,  but  not  necessarily  implied 
in,  any  of  the  three  acts  or  operations  already  specified. 
It  is  these  that  are  the  distinctive  features  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  personal  religion.  They  were  not  known,  at 
least  not  in  this  precise  form,  to  the  Old-Test,  saints. 
They  arc  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  have 


strong  afSnities,  especially  to  regeoenitioe;  hot  tber 
have  some  peculiar  features  io  boch  tbeae  aspectk 
They  are  the  witneM  of  the  Spirit  and  tke  haptifm  <^' 
the  spirit.  The  former  is  the  seal  of  adnptioa,  aiii  the 
latter  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance.  They  sr  Ifm 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  Paul's  wriunga^  etpedaflv  is 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komana.  They  are  not  ufevdau. 
The  **  witness"  is  vb/ective  and  comdutive  ;  it  looks  to  eer 
relation  as  children  of  God,  and  b  incapable  of  gn^nh, 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  aomewhat  obKBcd. 
The  *'  baptism"  is  subjective  and  cummLMiive;  it  driaas  n; 
the  luxury  of  the  divine  oommuakm,  and  expands  by 
successive  impartations.  The  one  is  a  lecogniiaa  t4 
our  relation  to  €iod,  the  other  our  euJoiyiaeBt  of  hioL 
The  apostle  seems  to  have  exprtswd  their  matssl 
correlation  in  an  admirable  figure — **  We  all,  with  opea 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  tbe  Locd.  sfe 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  gWy  to  glaT,effs 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cur.  iii.  18). 

We  have  said  that  these  two  great  blfaaingi  pswpo- 
ly  attend  the  converuon  of  the  souL  We  thiak  ti^y 
would  always  accompany  it  simultaneously  if  the  wtk~ 
ject  were  duly  instructed  to  expect  them.  But  t- 
point  of  fact  there  often  is  an  interval,  sometwe«  i 
considerable  one,  between  that  event  aud  these.  ^  e 
are  not  sure  that  tbe  '*  witness"  and  the  **  baptism*  msf 
not  themselves  be  occasionally  separated  by  a  ke^ 
or  shorter  interval  of  time.  Certainly  many  befievCTi 
do  not  immediately  enter  into  the  asbonmce  of  adap- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  very  many  \sam 
little,  if  anything,  for  a  long  time  or  for  all  ibcir  lim> 
of  tiie  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

5.  It  is  proper  that  we  shoidd,  if  possible,  diammiatft 
a  little  more  closely  stilL  In  describing,  as  well  as  «e 
may,  in  a  last  analysis,  this  '^  baptiam,"  we  pteaizsp,^ 
course,  that  only  by  actual  experience  can  it  be  trsiy 
apprehended.  Spiritual  things  are  apiritoally  discei^^ 
(1  Cor.  ii,  14),  and  only  they  who  are  tauebt  of  God  ^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  understand  the  deep  things  of  tbe 
Spirit.  In  tbe  gracious  economy  of  tbe  Ivoepel  tte  ptt 
is  the  common  privil^e  of  believers,  givii^  ferrar  i» 
the  heart,  earnestness  to  the  life,  and  onctioa  to  ikt 
words  in  divine  thingSp  By  virtue  of  this  endowoMS, 
prayer  is  changed  from  a  cold  and  furmal  roatioe  tP  a 
living  and  spontaneous  interoourw ;  heaven  beewao  a 
present  reality,  instead  of  a  dim  prospect ;  Christ  dvclit 
in  the  heart,  and  not  merely  reigns  over  iu »  There  is  a 
glow,  a  joy,  a  freedom.  In  all  the  feelings,  looks,  and  act« 
of  the  possessor  of  this  gift  that  shows  be  has  ^«B>i 
peace,  rest,  and  satisfaction.  The  emotions  may  »•(  a-- 
ways  rise  to  rapture ;  they  may  at  times  be  eves  it- 
prised  to  grief;  but  there  will  be  a  sweetness  in  sor- 
row itself,  and  a  gladness  in  the  ver^*  hiuniliatiaa.  ^ 
the  company  of  Jesus  will  still  be  realized.  In  «» 
word,  it  is  the  sunshine  of  tbe  elder  brother's  prescc^e 
in  the  soul  that  makes  all  the  difference  bcrveee  tbe 
spiritually  unbaptized  servant  of  God  and  the  bapti&^i 
son.  This  baptism  is  especially  evident  in  seaano  <  f 
revival,  to  which,  indeed,  it  often  holds  the  doafate  itja- 
tion  of  cause  and  effect,  not  only  enrtdiitg  beliercn  u 
enjoy  such  *'  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  LtinL' 
but  especially  qualifying  them  for  useful  labur»  at  sbci 
times.  A  word  uttered  under  the  inspiration  trf*  suri  a 
baptism  is  often  more  effectual  iu  reaching  the  brvx 
both  of  believers  and  unbelievers  than  a  sermon  vi;L- 
out  it.  Indeed,  tbe  success  of  all  human  eff>rts  io  ihi« 
line  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  prsscnoe  ai»l  «\- 
tent  of  this  power. 

6.  It  will  not  be  inferred,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, that  such  baptisms  are  limited  to  aav  sfier^ 
times  or  places  or  occasions.  They  may  coiBe  id  ti>e 
solitary  and  silent  meditation  of  the  doset ;  bat  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  more  frequently  experienced  n  lihr 
social  exercises  of  **  the  communion  of  saints.*  They 
are  various  in  both  form  and  degree,  and  may  oAes  t* 
repeated,  until  tbe  soul  at  length  beoonics  '^fidl  of  4; 
aud  of  God." 
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This  baptism  is  neither  the  same  with  entire  eancti- 
6cation,  nor  is  the  latter  the  invariable  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  former.  Some  may  have,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  but  not  therefore  harmlessly,  cimfounded 
the  two  under  the  vague  name  of  **the  second  bless- 
ing.'* This  is  rather  the  doorway,  the  roadway,  to  that 
exalted  attainment.  Multitudes,  it  must  be  believed, 
are  walking  in  its  light  and  peace  and  joy  who  are, 
nevertheless,  conscious  of  numerous  spiritual  failings, 
who  may  even,  though  not  of  necessity,  be  overcome 
by  temptation  and  fall  into  momentar}* — never  into  de- 
liberate— sin.  But  if  they  abide  in  the  Spirit,  they  are 
enabled  by  divine  grace  immediately  to  take  bold  upon 
the  Great  Restorer,  and  to  taste  anew  the  **  mystic  joj's 
of  penitence,"  and  to  rejoice  anew  in  the  power  of  sav- 
ing grace.  All  those  who  thus  faithfully  hold  on  to 
Christ  by  the  Spirit  will  at  length  prove  completely 
victorious,  and  will  be  enabled  to  shout  on  earth  as  well 
as  in  heaven  their  triumph  over  every  inward  and  out- 
ward foe.    See  Spiritual  Gipta. 

SPIRIT,  Grieving  or  Quenching  the,  is  a  phrase 
that  occasionally  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  is  often  re- 
peated in  Christian  literature. 

1.  To  "quench  the  Spirit**  (1  Thesa.  v,  19)  is  a  meta- 
phorical expression  easily  understood.  The  Spirit  may 
be  quenched  (1)  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  that  divine  agent 
to  wilhdraw  from  us,  b}*  sin,  irregularity  of  manners,  van- 
it}',  avarice,  negligence,  or  other  crimes  contrary  to  char- 
ity, truth,  peace,  and  his  other  gifts  and  qualiOcations. 
(2.)  The  Spirit  might  have  been  quenched  by  such  ac- 
tions as  caused  Gad  to  take  away  bis  supernatural  gifts 
and  favors,  such  as  pmphecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the 
gift  of  healing,  etc.  For  though  these  gifts  were  of 
mere  grace,  and  God  might  communicate  them  some- 
times to  doubtful  characters,  yet  he  has  often  granted 
them  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  has  taken  them 
away,  to  punish  their  misuse  or  contempt  of  them. 

2.  To  *<  grieve  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iv,  80)  may  also  be 
taken  to  refer  either  to  an  internal  grace,  habitual  or 
actual,  or  to  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  God  fa- 
vored the  primitive  Christiana.  We  grieve  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  withstanding  his  holy  inspirations,  the  mo- 
tions of  his  grace ;  or  by  living  in  a  lukewarm  and  in- 
cautious manner;  by  despising  his  gifts,  or  neglecting 
them  }  by  abusing  his  favors,  either  out  of  vanity,  curi- 
osity, or  indifference.  In  a  contrary  sense  (2  Tim.  i,  6), 
we  stir  up'fhe  Spirit  of  God  which  is  in  us  by  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  by  our  compliance  wirh  his  inspirations, 
by  fervor  m  his  ser\'^ice,  by  renewing  our  gratitude,  etc 
-ICalmet. 

SPIRIT,  Praying  ani>  Preaching  by.  In  the  early 
Church  it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  pray  audibly, 
and  that  they  might  pray  in  concert  the  words  were 
dictated  to  them  by  the  deacon.  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
his  homily  (7th,  p.  ^)  on  i?omem«,  explaining  the  words 
^the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  with  groanings,"  etc., 
says  that  the  gift  of  prayer  was  then  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  that  had  this  gift 
prayed  for  the  whole  congregation.  But  in  his  own 
time,  he  says,  the  deacons  prayed  by  ordinary  forms, 
without  any  such  immediate  inspiration.  As  to  preach- 
ing, all  that  the  fathers  pretended  to  from  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  was  only  that  oniinary  assistance  which 
men  may  expect  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit  with 
their  honest  endeavors,  as  a  blessing  upon  their  studies 
and  labors.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  vi, 
§9;  bk.  xiv, ch. iv,  §  12. 

SPIRIT,  Procbbsion  of.  See  Procession  of  the 
Uoi«T  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Sect  of  the,  a  name  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  pantheistic  movement  of  the  12th  century 
in  France.  The  party  originated  with  Amalric  (q.  v.)  of 
Bena,  a  teacher  at  Paris.  The  first  germs  of  this  pan- 
theistic mysdcism  were  probably  derived  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of  Erigena.  Amalric 
laught  that  none  could  be  saved  who  believed  not  that 


he  was  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Similar  views 
were  entertained  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q.  v.)  and  Si- 
mon (q.  V.)  of  Tonmay.  These  opinions  Hnding  their 
way  among  the  laity,  a  goldsmith  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  when  all  positive  re- 
ligion and  every  outward  form  of  worship  should  cease 
and  God  be  all  in  alL  As  formerly  in  Christ,  so  now  in 
every  believer,  did  God  become  incarnate ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  Christian  was  God  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Christ  had  been.  These  views  were  condemned 
by  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  1209,  the  writings  of  Erige- 
na were  reprobated,  and  several  members  of  the  sect  con- 
signed to  the  stake.    See  Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  i,  §  108, 2. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Testimony  of.  See  Witness  of 
THE  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Work  of.    See  SpiRrr,  Holt. 

Spirit-rappings.    See  Spiritualism. 

Spirits,  DiscERNUto  of.  See  Discerning  of 
Spirits. 

Spirits  in  Prison  (1  Pet  iii,  18-20).  This  topic 
is  introduced  by  the  apostle  in  connection  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christians  through  persecution,  as  both  the 
context  preceding  and  that  following  indicate.  Under 
these  sufferings  they  are  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Christ ;  for  although  his  passion  was  vicarious,  as  theirs 
is  not,  still  the  two  are  parallel  in  one  point — namely, 
that  death  in  either  case  is  their  extreme  limit  (ver.  1*8, 
*'once  suffered;"  iv,  1,  "he  that  hath  suffered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin").  Connected  with  this  anal- 
ogy the  apostle  presents  another  which  is  a  favorite 
one  with  Paul  also  (Rom.viii,  10-18) — namely,  that  the 
death  of  carnality  is  the  revival  of  spirituality,  and 
Christians  are  consoled  in  their  physical  sufferings  by 
this  thought,  which  was  the  ground  -  idea  of  the  Re- 
deemer's passion  (''suffered  for  sins,  to  bring  us  to 
God").  This  central  antithesis  is  pithily  expressed  in 
the  last  clause  of  I  Pet.  iii,  18,  **  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  Some  commen- 
tators insist  that  this  should  be  rendered  **  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit"  {^avaruAH^- 
fiiv  ffapKi't  ^itfoirou^eic  ^k  [r^]  wvtvfiart),  alleging 
that  the  strict  correspondence  of  the  clauses  requires 
exact  parallelism  of  construction.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  far  from  necessary.  The  meaning  of 
the  first  clause  is,  of  course,  unequivocal.  Christ  died 
physically.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  in- 
telligible idea  is  conveyed  by  the  expression,  if  parallel, 
Christ  revived  spiritually.  All  the  labored  interpreta- 
tions collected  by  Van  Oosterzee,  in  Lange^s  Commentit' 
ry,  seem  to  us  either  sheer  nonsense  or  pure  transcen- 
dentalism. Nobody  imagines  that  any  human  being, 
much  less  Jesus,  could  cease  to  exist  in  spirit  at  physi- 
cal death,  or  could  therefore  return  to  life  spiritually. 
This  latter  clause  is  evidently  tantamount  to  the  state- 
ment elsewhere  explicitly  made,  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  reanimated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii,  11).  As  the  preposition  necessary  in  English  te 
indicate  this  relation  (**  in"  or  ''  by")  is  not  expressed  in 
the  Greek  (the  simple  dative  being  used),  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  employ  either  indifferently ;  nor  to  one  thinking 
after  the  Greek  idiom  is  it  necessary  to  distinguish  con- 
sciously between  the  two.  Christ's  death,  like  ours,  is 
stated  as  the  result  of  a  physical  affinity;  his  resurrec- 
tion was,  as  ours  is  also  to  be,  the  effect  of  spiritual  re- 
lationships. The  former  ensued  from  his  connection 
with  mortal  flesh,  the  latter  was  accomplished  by  virtue 
of  his  unity  with  the  Holy  Spirit  We  therefore  obtain 
a  consistent  sense  by  translating,  **  being  put  to  death 
by  reason  of  [his]  fleshy  but  quickened  by  reason  of  [his] 
Spirit"  His  physical  constitution  rendered  him  capable 
of  death,  but  his  divinity  was  sure  to  reanimate  him. 
Both  clauses  can  only  have  reference  to  the  palpable 
facta  on  which  the  Gospel  is  founded — the  bodily  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ 

In  the  next  clause  this  relation  between  Christ's  hu- 
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roanity  and  divinity  is  more  explicifcly  expreMed  in  the 
Greek  by  the  same  case  with  a  preposition  (iv  r^),  and 
we  therefore  render  in  like  manner, "  by  virtue  of  which 
[Spirit]  be  went,"  etc  Here  all  interpreters  recognise 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  but  many  ex- 
plain it  as  that  of  his  disembodied  spirit.  This,  again, 
is  to  us  simply  unintelligible,  and  the  added  statement 
of  "going**  (iro|D€u3<fc)t  upon  which  some  lay  special 
stress  as  oonrirming  the  belief  in  an  actual  visit  to  the 
pl^ce  of  departed  spirits,  appears  to  us  to  flatly  contra- 
diet  it.  What  sort  of  a  journey  a  disembodied  spirit 
could  make  we  cannot  imagine.  The  only  real  mean- 
ing  is,  and  must  be,  that  Christ  was,  in  some  imaginary, 
figurative,  or  representative  sense,  present  at  the  place 
in  question.  Grant  that  this  was  true  by  reason  of  his 
divine  ubiquity,  and  by  virtue  of  his  special  authority 
on  the  given  occasion,  and  all  becomes  dear,  consistent, 
and  intelligible.  But  to  suppose  or  insist  that  the  pres- 
ence in  question  was  merely  that  of  a  ghost  is  to  rele- 
gate the  whole  transaction  to  the  sphere  of  the  unknown, 
if  not  unknowable. 

But  the  main  question  is,  who  were  **  the  spirits  in 
prison"  to  whom  be  **  preached?"  That  they  were  the 
antediluvians  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  Hood  seems 
exegetically  certain  from  the  context,  and  is  generally 
conceded.  The  disputed  point  is,  at  what  time  are  they 
spoken  of  here ;  while  yet  living,  or  after  their  death  ? 
If  the  transaction  were  a  real  one,  and  not  a  mere  phan- 
tasm, it  seems  to  us,  and  it  has  seemed  also  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Church  at  large,  that  the  former  only  can 
])ossibly  be  meant.  Here  is  a  well-known  historical  fact, 
and  the  context  evidently  refers  to  it  as  such — namely, 
that  Noah  preached  to  the  antediluvians  ^  while  the  ark 
was  a-preparing."  We  see  no  mystery  or  difficulty  here 
whatever.  But  to  understand  "prison"  to  be  Hades, 
Sheol,  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted by  the  context,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  that  we 
know  of  that  abode  of  the  lost  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal 
to  the  particles  "  sometime"  (iron)  and  "  also"  {mm)  in 
support  of  this  purgatorial  notion;  they  require  no  such 
allusion,  but  umply  indicate  that  the  event  in  question 
was  anterior  to  the  present  time,  and  in  some  respects  a 
parallel  case.  The  analogy  is  substantially  that  above 
indicated  as  underlying  this  whole  paragraph,  and  it  is 
immediately  brought  out  as  consisting  in  the  fact  of  a 
deliverance  by  means  and  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming 
overthrow.  The  flood  was  the  death  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  ark  was  its  renaissance.  The  same  thought  is 
in  the  next  verse  expressly  termed  a  "  figure,"  and  is 
applied  to  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion; and  this  is  there  explicitly  referred  to  Christ^s 
resurrection  from  the  dead  as  its  potential  means.  As 
if  to  prevent  ail  possible  mismiderstanding,  the  Saviour 
is  there  represented  as  having  passed  (froptv^tiQ,  again, 
a  bodily  transferral  in  space)  into  the  heavens.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  his  descent  ad  v^eros* 

To  sura  up,  then,  it  appears  to  us  clear — and  we  are 
not  to  be  befogged  by  transcendental  speculations  about 
the  assumed  capabilities  of  the  invisible  world — that 
the  preaching  of  Christ  through  Noah  to  his  contempo- 
raries during  the  respite  before  the  flood,  by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  argument.  In  illustrating  the  paradox 
of  deliverance  through  destruction,  he  says  that  the 
same  principle  of  mercy  through  Christ  has  prevailed 
in  all  dispensations,  just  as  the  Old  World  had  the  prof- 
fer of  rescue  by  means  of  the  ark,  and  as  some  actually 
embraced  It ;  so  the  Gospel  both  now  and  finally  saves 
us  by  a  reoonstniction  through  the  seeming  overthrow 
of  its  author.  To  introduce  an  allusion  to  some  pre- 
sumed scene  in  the  other  world  enacted  in  the  short  in- 
terim of  Christ's  burial,  and  from  which  nothing  seems 
to  have  resulted,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  irrelevant,  not 
to  say  nugatory  and  puerile.  Nobody  uninfected  with 
Bomish  superstition,  we  apprehend,  would  have  orig- 
inated so  bald  and  yet  so  bold  an  interpretation.  See 
Heli^  Desci-:2(t  i>'to.    See  (besides  the  various  oum- 


mentariea,  and  the  mooQgnpba  cited  by  Dans,  Wirink 
p.  758),  Joum.  of  Sac  UL  Jan.  IBaS;  Oct.  18G0;  O. 
iiemew,  July,  1857;  BibUotk,  8acJmn.  1863;  NeunE^ 
lander,  OcL  1872;  Pritmekm  JUv,  April,  1875;  BriLati 
For.  Ev.  Rn,  Jan.  1876. 

Bpixlts,  Unclean  (irvcv/tora  oKo^apra),  a  fi«> 
qaent  term  in  Scripture  for  wiboly  angels  (Matt  x«  1. 
etc).    See  the  CAHffteifi  Remembramoer,  July,  1861  See 

DiKMON. 

Spiritual  (m'fvfurncoc,  which  in  clstwral  QnA 
is  opposed  to  hodUj/f  Plutarch,  De  Sftma.  389)  deoocei 
in  New-Test,  usage,  (ri)  belonging  to  the  Htiiy  ^nt 
(Rom.  i,  11 ;  xv,  27;  1  Cor. ii.  13;  ix,  11 ;  xii,  1, 7;  xir, 
1,  87;  Eph.  i,  3);  or  (6)  determined  or  influ«io»l  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  xtv,  37 ;  GaL  vi,  1),  mA 
as  "spiritual  songs"  (Eph.  v,  19;  CoL  iii,  16X  L  &  in- 
spired ;  a  **  spiritual  house"  (CoL  i,  9),  not  angelic  nor 
unmanufactured,  but  composed  of  stones  viviJied  by  ibe 
Spirit  (oomp.  Eph.  ii.  22),  like  "spiritual  sacrifices'  U 
Pet  ii,  5);  "spiritual  ftHjd  and  drink"  (1  Cor.x,3\Le. 
nourishment  afforded  by  the  Spirit  (tbe  **spiritaal 
Rock,"  Dent  viii,  15;  xxxii,  4),  and  not  In  an  ofdinair 
wa}'  (comp.  Exod.  xvii,  6).  See  Cremer,  Lacionm  oftki 
N.-T.  Greet,  s.  v.     See  SpiRiruAL-MCSDEDXEsa. 

The  expreraion "spiritual  body"  {tr^fta  wtvfutra>*ry 
pneumatic  boify),  used  in  1  Cor.  xv,  44  to  describe  tbe 
resurrection  state,  appears  at  first  sight  a  palpabk  c>4i- 
tradiction  of  terms;  but  it  is  interpreted  by  the  antith- 
esis there  made  with  the  "  natural  body**  {<rmfui  4«'X^ 
k6v,  pfjfckic  hodjf).  The  apostle  uses  these  temu  in  tke 
same  epistle  (ii,  14, 15)  to  distinguish  the  unreKenentie 
man  from  the  Christian,  as  being  changed  from  hit 
fleshly  condition  to  a  heavenly  one  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  In  the  resurrection  body,  aooordin^y,  these 
words  denote  the  contrast  between  the  eazthlT,  decar- 
ing,  and  sin-stained  costume  of  the  soul  here  and  i(«  ce> 
lestid,  immortal,  and  purified  state  hereafter.  Tha  ii 
plain  likewise  from  the  kindred  antithesis  of  the  cos- 
text  ("corruption  •  .  .  incorruption,"*  "disfaonor  .  .  . 
glory,"  "weakness  .  ,  .  power,"  "earthy  •  .  .  heaveo- 
ly").  We  are  not  taught,  therefore,  to  look  for  an  etbe» 
real,  aerial,  or  sublimated  body  in  the  other  life,  bsit 
one  of  hona-fide  matter,  substantial  aa  at  present  a*- 
though  tratisfigured  by  a  divine  and  heavenly  gL>iy« 

See  Kl£SURKECTION. 

Spiritoal  Commnnion  ia  th^  nMotal  art  of 

holding  communion  with  our  blessed  Sa^'iour  and  kb 
saints,  either  in  the  sacrament  of  the  euchariat,  or  ia 
any  other  religious  service.    See  Coicmunios. 

Bpiritual  Corporation  is  one  the  members  d 

which  are  entirely  spiritual  persons,  aa  bishops  sneh- 
deacons,  parsons,  and  vican,  who  are  mde  corponitiaftf : 
also  deans  and  chapters,  as  formerty  abbots  and 
vents, are  bodies  aggregate, — ^Lee,  GUm^ofUturg.  Te* 

s.  V. 

Bpiritual  (or  EcctKsiARncAt)  Conrta  are  those 
having  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecdesaaatical  maftets. 
Besides  the  oouru  of  Arciidkaoon  (q.  v.)  and  Abchis 
(q.  v.),  they  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Court  of  A  ugmentafiom  was  created  ia  f? 
Henry  VIII  for  determining  suits  and  ooiftroTCfnea  re- 
lating to  monasteries  and  abbey  lands.  The  oonrt  vss 
dissolved  by  Parliament,  1  queen  Mary.  The  AujC- 
mentation  Office,  however,  stUl  exists,  iii  which  thcie 
are  a  variety  of  valuable  records  connected  with  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  monasteriea>and  abbera. 

2.  Tbe  BisMop't  or  dmntlarg  Comri  ia  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocese  for  the  trial  of  rnlisiasikal 
causes  within  that  diocese^ 

3.  Tbe  Court  of  Ctnucience  or  BegneMs  (CVrja  C«*- 
seten/Ks)  was  erected  in  9  Henry  VlIl  in  Loikdoiv  ^ 
an  act  of  common  council  then  appointed  oomnuMMK 
ers  to  sit  in  the  court  twice  a  week  to  detefnine  al 
matters  between  citizens  and  fmmen  of  ItmAan  m 
which  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  foity  shSii^;^ 
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This  act  of  common  coancil  was  confirmed  bv  1  James 
I.  By  this  the  court  issues  its  summons,  the  commis- 
sioners  examine  on  oath,  and  decide  by  summary  proc- 
etfs,  making  such  orders  touching  debts  "  as  they  should 
find  to  stand  to  equity  and  good  conscience."  The 
ci>mmissioners  may  commit  to  prison  for  disobedience 
of  their  summons.  Various  subsequent  acts  have  tega- 
Uied  and  extended  these  powers. 

4.  The  Court  of  High  Commission  originated  in  the 
Act  of  Suprema^nr,  passed  in  1559,  which  empowered 
queen  Elizabeth  to  choose  commuwioners  who  might 
exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  The  court  so  formed  claimed  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  The 
rack  and  other  means  of  torture  were  weapons  confided 
to  them.  They  were  bound  by  no  rules  or  precedents 
ill  receiving  evidence  or  in  imposing  penalties,  but  acted 
as  they  pleased,  and  soon  became  odious  as  a  terrific 
and  lawless  inquisition.  In  1610  a  court  of  this  nature 
was  erected  by  James  VI  in  Scotland,  and  re-erected  in 
JG64,  the  last  consisting  of  nine  prelates  and  thirty-five 
laymen.  It  was  armed  with  highest  authority,  and 
had  a  military  force  at  its  command.  It  had  also  an 
or]ganized  espionage,  with  agents  eveiy  where.  It  mined 
many  financially  hy  the  heavy^fines  imposed,  banished 
others  to  unhealthy  dbtricts,  and  even  sold  some  as 
slavesL 

5.  The  Court  of  FaeuUiet  belongs  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Its  power  is  to  grant  dispensations  for 
the  marriage  of  persons  without  the  publication  of 
banns,  to  ordain  a  deacon  under  the  canonical  age,  to 
enable  a  son  to  succeed  his  father  in  a  benefice,  or  one 
person  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

6.  The  Court  ofPrerogatice  is  held  at  Doctors*  Com- 
mons, in  London,  in  which  all  wills  and  testaments  are 
proved,  and  administrations  granted  on  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  intestate,  etc 

7.  The  Court  of  Teiads  is  that  portion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  that  administer  the  law  m  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church. 

Meetings  of  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly  are  usually  termed  Courts. 

Spiritual  Gilts  (rd  xvcvftancri  suppL  x'^^^f^'^' 
ra\  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those  endowments  which 
were  conferred  on  persons  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
which  were  manifested  in  acta  and  utterances  of  a  su- 
jieniatural  kind.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  1  Cor.  xti, 
1,  where  the  words  irtpi  rdv  irvtvfiaTtKiov  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  ''concerning  spiritual  gifts."  The  accu- 
ncy  of  thu  rendering  is  generally  admitted ;  fur,  though 
some  would  take  irvtufJMTtKMV  as  masculine,  and  under- 
stand it,  as  in  xiv,  87,  of  persons  spiritually  endowed, 
the  tenor  of  the  entire  passage  shows  that  it  b  of  the 
^ifts  themselves,  and  not  of  the  parties  endowed  with 
them,  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  this  chapter  (comp. 
xi  V.  1 ).  It  is  from  the  apostle's  statements  in  this  chap- 
ter that  our  information  concerning  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  primitive  Church  is  chiefly  drawn. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  what  may  be  called 
the  fundamental  condition  and  test  of  these  gifts.  This 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  "  I 
gire  yon  to  uuderatand,"  says  the  apostle, "  that  no  man 
speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed :  and 
that  no  man  can  sav  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  bv  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (1  Cor.  xii,  8).  The  denunciation  of  Jesus 
as  an  impostor,  whether  that  came  forth  in  the  shape 
of  an  imprecation  {ieru  dva^ifia)  or  in  the  shape  of 
an  assertion  {itrriv  dvd^tfia)j  having  reference  to  his 
having  died  as  one  accursed  (comp.  GaL  iii,  IS),  proved 
sufiiciently  that  the  party  uttering  it  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  ^e  Spirit;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord^i.  e.  the  admission  of 
his  Messianic  claims  and  the  submission  to  his  supreme 
authority — formed  the  antithesis  to  this,  and  was  a 
proof  that  the  party  was  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    The  primary  condition,  then,  of  the  possession 


of  s(Hritiud  gifts  was  sincere  adherence  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  Apart  from  this  there  might  be  the  arts  of 
the  magician  or  soothsayer,  but  no  effects  produced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  The  source  of  these  spiritual  gifts  was  God's  grace, 
and  the  agent  by  whom  they  were  produced  was  the 
Holy  GhosL  They  were  ;(apiVfiara,  or  grace -ffifh; 
and  the  apostle  expressly  says  that  amid  diversity  of 
gifts  it  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  by  whom  they  are 
bestowed,  and  amid  diversity  of  services  it  is  one  and 
the  same  Lord  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  ami<l 
diversity  of  operations  it  is  one  God  who  energizes  all 
in  all  (1  Cor.  xii,  4-6). 

8.  When  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  xaphfiaraf  ^ia- 
Koviaij  and  iptpyrifiara,  the  inquiry  is  sugis^ested  how 
these  three  expressions  are  to  be  taken.  Are  they  in- 
tended to  mark  off  three  distinct  classes  of  spiritual 
gifts?  or  do  they  describe  the  same  objects  under  dif- 
ferent aspects?  or  is  the  first  the  generic  class  under 
which  the  other  two  are  subsumed  as  species?  Each 
of  these  views  has  found  advocates.  The  Greek  fathers 
generally  regard  them  as  simply  different  names  for  the 
same  object  (comp.  Chrysostom,  ad  loc\  but  most  re- 
cent writers  regattl  them  as  relating  to  distinct  classes. 
(For  different  classifications  on  this  principle,  see  Aqui- 
nas, Summa  TheoL  ii,  2,  qu.  171 ;  Estius,  On  1  Cor, xii; 
Olshausen  on  do.,  etc)  The  objection  to  all  the  ar^ 
rangements  on  this  principle  is  that  the}'  are  all  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  so  that  what  is  placed  by  one  nndef 
one  head  is  with  equal  plausibility  placed  by  another 
under  another.  The  opinion  that  Charisma  is  the  ge- 
nus of  which  Diakoniai  and  Eneryimata  are  species  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  to  make  diakoniai  a  kind  of 
charisma  is  somewhat  forced ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  parallelized  structure  of  the  apostle's  state- 
ment, which  plainly  makes  these  three  objects  collateral 
with  each  other.  'The  opinion  which  has  most  in  its 
favor  is  that  we  have  here  only  one  object  presented 
under  different  aspects.  On  this  principle  the  three 
classes  may  be  arranged  thus:  These  endowments  of 
the  primitive  Church  are,  (I)  Gifis  of  divine  grace,  as 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  which,  with  its  manifold 
capabilities,  is  communicated  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  God ;  (2)  Ministries,  as  means  by  which  one  member 
serves  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  (3)  Operations,  ef 
feds,  by  which  the  charismata  manifest  their  active 
power.  This  seems  a  highly  probable  explanation  of 
the  apostle's  words;  nor  do  we  see  the  harshness  in  it 
of  which  Kling,  from  whom  we  have  taken  it,  com- 
plains. 

4.  Side  by  side  with  this  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
gifts,  the  apostle  places  in  another  series  of  paralleln  the 
agency  by  which  each  of  these  is  produced  and  su^ 
tained.    The  two  series  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

Chnrit>niata  (given  bv)  the  Spirit. 
Miniftriett  (directed  by)  the  Lord. 
Effects  produced  by  the  Father. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  parallel  propositions  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  verb,  but  this  the  mind  naturally  supplies 
from  the  analogy  of  the  last  in  which  the  verb  is  enun- 
ciated (see  Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  p.  181). 

5.  It  has  appeared  to  some  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  gifts  enumerated  in  1  Cor.  xii,  8-10  and 
the  Church  offices  enumerated  in  ver.  28  (Horsley,  Ser^ 
mons,  xiv,  Appendix).  The  number  of  both  is  the  same; 
there  are  nine  gifts  and  nine  ofiHoes.  But  beyond  this 
the  correspondence  only  very  partially  exists,  and  iu 
order  to  give  it  even  a  semblance  of  existing  through- 
out, not  only  must  ver\'  fanciful  analogies  be  traced,  but 
some  palpable  errors  in  interpretation  committed  (Hen- 
derson, On  Inspiration,  p.  183). 

6.  The  suggestion  of  Ueza  that  the  enumeration  of 
gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii, 8-10  is  divided  into  co-onlinate  groupn, 
distinguished  by  the  pronouns  ^ji  fui;  ver.  8 ;  iWp^  rr, 
ver.  9 ;  iripift  df,  ver.  10,  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lowed by  interpreters.  Uence  Meyer  arranges  them  in 
the  following  scheme: 
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L  ChArlBins  which  relate  to  itUeOeetual  power.    1,  X6- 

II.  CharlBras  which  are  condllioned  by  heroU  faith 
(GlaubeMheroimnua).  1.  The  wioTit  lu>€lf ;  2.  The  operu- 
tiou  orthie  in  act— a.  id/AoTa;  b.  Awdfitiv ;  S.  The  operuiion 
of  this  in  wordt  wpo^nrtiu;  4.  The  critioal  operatiou  of 

thiB,   6lliKpt9lV  WV€UfAnTU». 

III.  Charisma  relating  to  the  fXSMrtrai.  1.  Speaking  with 
tongues ;  2.  Interpreting  of  tuugaea. 

Henderson  adopts  substantially  the  same  arrange- 
ment {Jngpiration,  p.  186  sq.),  like  Meyer,  laving  stress 
on  the  use  of  the  pronoun  irip<{j  in  place  ofdXKift  by  the 
aiMJstle  in  his  enumeration  ("  ercp^  is  selected  Ijecause  a 
distinct  class  follows ;  only  thus  can  we  account  for  the 
apostle^s  not  proceeding  with  oXX^" — Meyer;  comp. 
Tittmann,  Synonynu,  ii,  28).  To  all  such  attempts  at 
classification  De  Wette  objects:  (1.)  That  tp  /i«v,  iriptp 
Se,  tHptft  dty  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  but 
iT£p*fi  Si  is  always  opposed  to  the  nearest  preceding 
oKXift  ^e,  so  that  neither^  can  the  one  denote  the  genus 
nor  the  other  the  species.  (2.)  If  anything  could  mark  a 
division,  it  would  be  the  repeated  Kard  ro  aifrb  irv€v/iCT, 
iy  Tip  aifTtfi  9rv.,  with  the  concluding  irdvra  Bi  rairra 
of  I  Cor.  xii,  11 ;  but  even  thus  we  should  gain  nothing, 
for  in  ver.  10  heterogeneous  objects  are  united.  (3.)  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  classification,  for  the  enumeration 
IS  nt>t  c<impleto  (see  ver.  28).  (4.)  The  classification  pro- 
posed (by  Meyer)  is  in  itself  unsatisfactory ;  plainly  the 
H))eaking  with  tongues  is  more  closely  akin  to  prophesy- 
ing than  to  gifts  of  healing;  and,  as  Kling  observes,  the 
SiaKpitnts  rrvivftdriav  and  the  ipfiipfiia  yXuKrvStv  re- 
late to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  heroic  faith.  In 
these  reasons  there  is  much  force;  and  though  the 
aptistle's  arrangement  has  the  aspect  of  a  classified 
scheme,  we  feel  constrained  to  conclude  with  Kling 
that  we  must  leave  it  undecided  whether  and- how  they 
can  be  classified.  Neander,  followed  by  Billroth  and 
Oishausen  substantially,  without  insisting  on  the  apos- 
tle's wonls,  contents  himself  with  the  obvious  division 
of  these  charisms  into  two  great  classes — the  one  of 
which  embraces  such  gifts  as  manifest  themselves  by 
word,  and  the  other  such  as  manifest  themselves  by 
deed ;  and  each  of  these  presents  two  subordinate  classes, 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  man's  own  mental  cult- 
ure and  capacity  to  the  working  on  him  of  the  Spirit, 
BO  that  in  a  man  of  high  culture  and  intellectual  power 
the  Xoyoc  yvuMTcwc  would  be  manifested,  while  to  one 
of  less  culture  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  with  a  pow- 
er which  overwhelms  his  self-consciousness  aitd  makes 
him  the  almost  mechanical  utterer  of  what  does  not  pass 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  intelligence  {Apostol, 
Zeitalt,  i,  174  sq.  [Kng.  transl.  i,  132]). 

7.  Taking  in  order  as  they  stand  in  the  text  the  gifts 
enumerated,  we  have — 

(1.)  The  Word  of  Wisdom  (Xoyoc  no^iao)  and  the 
Word  of  Kwnolei^  (Xciyof  yvMrna^y  A»»yof  is  used 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere  in  the  New  Test.,  as=^afr- 
mo,  discourse^  utterance.  To  <ro0ia  and  yvwiric  various 
meanings  have  been  attached.  A  common  explanation 
is  that  cro^'a  is  the  practical  and  yvwiric  the  theoretical 
or  speculative  presentati<in  of  truth ;  but  this,  though 
adopted  by  Neander,  Oishausen,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  antithetical  opinion  ad%*anced  by  Bengel,  Storr,  Hf>- 
senmlUler,  etc,  that  <ro^fa  is  the  theoretical  and  yv&tnQ 
the  practical,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  consideration 
that  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  apprehension  and 
exposition  of  the  truth,  merely  as  such,  cannot  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  coming  among  the  miracuhms  gifts  of 
the  Spirit;  such  attainments  are  not  Kara  wwfia  in 
the  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  that  phrase  here.  Meyer 
makes  ao^a  the  higher  Christian  wisdom  as  such;  yv&' 
91^  the  speculative,  deeper,  more  penetrating  knowledge 
of  it;  while  Est  ins  reverses  this,  making  Xoyoc  oo^ia^ 
''gratiam  de  iis  quie  ad  doctrinam  religionis  ac  pietatis 
specunt  disserendi  ex  causis  suprcmis,''  and  Xoyoc  yv^ 
ffCfuc  *' gratia  disserendi  de  rebus  Christianas  religtonis 
«x  iis  quie  sunt  humane  sclent  in  aut  experiential,''  i.  e. 
of  bringing  principles  of  human  philosophy  or  facte  of 


human  experience  to  bear  on  the  iHustratioo  of  dirise 
truth.    Henderson  takes  9o^a  to  be  compteheiMre  of 
"  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospd  directly  lemded  t« 
the  apostles,  of  which  the  Xoyoc  was  the  aapcnatsni 
ability  rightly  to  communicate  them  to  ochenr  aod  by 
yvSufiQ  the  possession  by  divine  commaDication  of  **aa 
exact  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  Cnitfas  which  God 
had  already  revealed  through  the  instnuncntality  oftbe 
prophete  and  apostles,  in  consequeooe  of  which  ihose 
who  possessed  it  became  qualified,  indepeiMleothr  of 
the  use  of  all  ordinary  means,  forthwith  to  vtath  tbe 
Church**  (p.  188  sq.).     Osiander  makes  cro^'a  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  truth  in  iu  uiUdity,  of  the  c»J< 
and  purposes  of  God,  of  the  plan  and  wurk  of  mkn^ 
tion,  of  the  revelation  of  salvation  throuf!^  Chriat  in  iu 
connection,  ite  divine  system  and  organism ;  and  yi^mi 
the  penetrating  knowledge  of  particulars  given  br  Got 
with  their  inward  appropriation  aifd  experience  (Joti 
vi,  69 ;  xvii,  8 ;  Phil,  iii,  8).     This  last  seems  to  be.  do 
the  whole,  the  least  arbitrary  and  most  probable  inter- 
pretation, it  being  of  course  kept  in  view  that  the  t^ 
prehension  and  experience  of  divine  truth,  whether  » 
a  whole  or  in  its  parts,  as  well  tA  the  power  of  girir^ 
this  forth  in  discourse,  is  not  such  as  mere  humao  id- 
telligence  and  study  could  attain,  but  such  as  was  card 
irvei)/ia. 

(2.)  Faiih  (iriffrec).— All  are  agreed  that  this  canow 
be  understood  of  that  faith  which  saves — jnstifria^ 
faith ;  and  most  regard  it  as  a  fides  miracmiom,  sacti 
as  our  Lord  speaks  of  (Matt,  xvii,  20 ;  xxi,  2l\  and  t*> 
which  Paul  refers  (1  Cor.  xiii,  2) — a  firm  persnanB 
that  on  fitting  occasions  the  divine  power  woiihi  be  put 
forth  to  work  miracles.  Meyer  thinks  this  too  naRfv. 
because  under  ifioric  v^  ranked  not  only  ia/tara  asi 
dwafui^'f  but  also  irpo^rHa  and  c<acp«0ccc  «>t<T-^ 
rtav.  He  would  therefore  understand  by  ritrr^  htm 
**ti  high  degree  of  faith  in  Christ  —  a  faith -hcrn» 
whose  operation  in  some  was  in  healin^^  etc"  .U 
however,  such  faith  in  Christ  must  mean  ftith  in  lum 
as  the  risen  Lord,  the  source  of  miractikias  povw. 
whether  exercised  in  healing  diseases  or  in  uttenam 
of  knowledge,  this  opinion  seems  to  resolve  itself  iiik 
a  substantial  identity  with  the  other. 

(8.)  Gifts  ofHeahngs  (x^p.  /<»/iar*rtr).— This  all  ire 
agreed  in  understanding  as  the  power  of  healing  £^ 
case  directly  without  the  aid  of  therapeutic  apftlicatitiiK. 
The  plural  is  used  to  indicate  the  variety  of  diseases.  uA 
the  various  gifts  of  healing  them  posseascd  in  the  Chmtlu 

(4.)  Workings  of  Powers  (ivtpyiifu  SwafUMyX—Tth 
is  generally  referred  to  the  working  of  lOiracks  rf  i 
higher  kind  than  the  healing  of  disease — miracks  wbirfe 
consist  not  in  the  performing  without  means  what 
nuty  effect,  but  in  the  performance  of  what  no 
can  effect,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  dewt,  the  exmoxa 
of  daemons,  the  infliction,  b}'  a  word,  of  death  as  a  pun- 
ishment, etc 

(6.)  Prophecy  (irpo^iyr«'fl)-— This  refen  not  to  nr- 
dinary  religious  disoonrses  for  the  edtficatioii  «f  iH 
Church,  but  to  such  a  forth-speaking  of  the  ravd  « t 
God  in  relation  to  truth,  duty,  or  coming  events  as  die 
inward  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  mar  [«« 
duce  (Chrysost,  6  irpo^i;re/»«v  irdvra  *hro  rov  wtf 
ftaro^  ^tyyerai).  That  the  gift  of  predicting  fiiu« 
events  was  possessed  in  the  eaiiy  Church,  we  sec  frm 
such  instences  as  Acts  ii,  27,  28;  xxi,  1 1,  etc;  bat  tae 
TTpo^rcia  of  the  New  Test,  does  not  generally  ivlsie  u 
this !  it  usually  has  reference  to  the  attcfsnce  of  <tr- 
trine  given  by  revelation  from  God  (oomp.  I  Cor.  si  3: 
xiv,  26-83,  etc). 

(6.)  Discertantfs  of  Spirits  {SwKpivH^  wvH*fidi%0r\ 
—From  1  Cor.  xiv,  29  (comp.  1  Thcsa.  v,  21 ;  1  Mm  vt. 
1)  we  learn  that  professoil  prophetic  utAetanoes  wov  t» 
be  subjected  to  trial,  that  nothing  unchristian  or  uBe*fi- 
fying  might  pass  under  that  name ;  and  it  b  to  this  that 
the  gift  now  before  us  relates.  Even  apostles  wwi) 
seem  to  have  submitted  their  doctrine  to  the  jadgracsi 
of  these  gifted  critics  (I  Cor.  xiv,  37). 
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(7.)  Kindi  of  Tongu€»  {yivti  yXtMrvtuv).— That  this 
refers  to  the  XoXt tv  ykStavy  or  yXSMtncuQ  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  indicates  that  of 
these  yXAaoai  there  were  various  kinds,  is  undoubted ; 
but  in  what  this  gift  consisted  is  a  question  involved 
in  great  difficulOr,  and  to  which  very  different  answers 
have  been  given.  We  may  at  once  dismiss  some  of 
these  as  not  deserving  serious  consideration — viz^  1, 
that  of  Bardili  and  Eichhoni,  who  take  y\CnT<ra  in  the 
literal  sense  of  tongue,  and  suppose  that  the  XaAci y  was 
a  sort  of  inarticulate  babble,  an  ecstatic  utterance  of 
mere  sounds  made  by  the  tongue — an  opinion  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  this  being  a  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  possibility  of  an  i$Uerpretu/um  of 
the  sounds  uttered,  with  what  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18), 
and  with  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  phrase  yXioffaig 
XoXcii';  2,  that  of  Bleek,  who  takes  y\u<r<ra  in  the 
aense  of  gtou — L  e.  archaic,  poetical,  or  provincial  word 
or  idiom — a  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  techuicali- 
tiex  of  the  grammarians,  and  is  quite  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Test.;  and  8,  that  of  Billroth,  who 
supposes  yXAoira  to  mean  a  composite  language  formed 
of  the  elements  of  various  tongues,  and  in  its  composi- 
tion affording  a  symbol  of  the  uniting  power  and  uni- 
versality of  Christianity — which  is  at  the  best  only  a 
pleasing  fancy.  The  only  two  opinions  worth  consider- 
ing are  the  old  view  that  these  yX&vaai  were  actual 
foreign  tongues  which  the  gifted  persons  spoke  without 
having  learned  them,  and  the  opinion,  subject  to  va- 
rious modifications,  that  they  were  new  and  divinely 
iiuipired  utterances  of  a  kind  transcending  the  ordinary 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  men. — Kitto. 

Before  entering  on  the  conuderation  of  these  views, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  accurately  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  this  gift.  These  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  apostle.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  gift  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii,  11,  28,  80);  that  it  be- 
longed only  to  some  in  the  Church  (ver.  11,  80);  that 
it  stood  in  some  relatiim  to  the  gift  of  prophesying — 
was  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  utility,  but  alTorded  greater 
scope  for  display  (xiv,  5,  6,  18,  19) ;  that  it  was  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  (ver.  2, 14, 15, 16, 17) ; 
that  it  was  not  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
intelligence  {vov^),  and  so  was  unintelligible  without 
an  interpretation,  which  the  party  exercising  it  might 
not  be  capable  of  snppl}nng,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a 
distinct  gift,  which  might  or  might  not  accompany  the 
other  (ver.  5, 6,  13,  16,  28) ;  that  it  might  appear  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  it  a  frenzy  (ver.  28) ;  that  it  hAl  the 
effect  of  an  instrument  giving  an  uncertain  sound,  or 
was  no  better  than  the  speaking  of  a  barbarian  or  the 
clang  of  a  cymbal  when  not  interpreted  (ver.  7-9;  xiii, 
1);  and  that  its  use  was  to  serve  9B  a  sign  (or  evi- 
dence of  God's  presence)  to  those  who  did  not  believe 
(xiv,  22). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  former  of  the  two  opinions 
above  noticed:  those  who  hold  this  to  be  yXCi<r<ra  in 
,  the  sense  of  Untguaye  support  their  opinion  by  an  ap- 
peal^ to  our  Lord's  promise  to  his  disciples  that,  as  a 
sign  of  his  presence  with  them,  they  should  speak 
with  new  tongues  (gaivcut  yX^aai^,  Mark  xvi,  17), 
and  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
the  apostles  spake  with  other  tongues  (crsfoacc  yX., 
Acts  ii,  4  sq.).  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the 
event  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  if  we  assume  (as 
the  narrative  seems  to  intimate)  that  on  that  occasion 
the  apostles  did  receive  the  faculty  of  speaking  foreign 
tongues  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
bestowed  on  the  primiti%*e  Church  consisted  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  faculty.  It  is  frivolous  to  object  to  this, 
aa  De  Wette  and  Meyer  do,  that  the  speaking  of  a  lan- 
guage one  has  never  learned  is  psychologically  impossi- 
ble, for,  if  divine  interposition  be  admitted,  it  is  idle  to 
aet  limits  to  its  operation.  "  With  God  all  things  are 
possible,"  and  he  who  cause4  "the  dumb  ass  to  speak 


with  roan's  voice"  could  surely  employ  the  organs  of  a 
man  to  utter  a  foreign  tongue  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
In  the  way  of  the  conclusion,  however,  above  stated, 
that  the  gift  of  which  the  apostle  treats  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  is  the  §ame  as  that  promised  by  our  Lord, 
and  received  by  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
there  are  some  serious  difficulties.  If  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  speaking  foreign  tongues  miraculous- 
ly, they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  their  mission,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instance  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  read  of  their 
ever  using  this  gift  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  for- 
eigners. There  seems  to  be  an  a  priori  improbability 
that  such  a  faculty  would  be  miraculously  conferred 
when  it  was  one  for  which  no  special  need  existed,  the 
Greek  tongue  being  so  widely  diffused  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  were  not  likely  to  go  where  it 
was  not  known.  But  it  is  probable,  although  not  re- 
corded, that  they  eventually  used  this  faculty  in  preach- 
ing to  heathens.  As  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though 
the  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  the  disciples  when  they 
were  alone,  yet  it  was  immediately  avaiUible  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  these  per- 
sons all  understood  a  common  language,  or  that  to  all 
of  them  at  once  Peter  spoke  on  the  same  day  without 
an  inteqireter.  The  most  serious  objections,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Glossolalia  of  the  Corinthians  was  a 
speaking  in  foreign  tongues  are  derived  from  what  the 
apostle  says  about  it  in  writing  to  them.  (1.)  The 
phrase  yX«lHr<ry  XoXci v  does  not  necessarily  mean  ^  to 
speak  a  foreign  language;"  but  it  is  evidently  tanta- 
mount (oomp.  Acts  x,  46 ;  xix,  6  with  Acts  ii,  4).  I'he 
statements  in  Acts  ii  are  conclusive  that  these  tongues 
in  that  case  were  %-emacular  with  the  polyglot  audience. 
(2.)  The  Glossolalia  was  unintelligible  to  every  one  till  in- 
terpreted (1  Cor.  xiv,  2).  But  this  may  only  refer  to  the 
absence  of  any  one  with  whom  it  was  vernacular.  (8.) 
It  is  thought  that  this  gift  was  used  in  individual 
prayer  to  God,  and  Paul,  who  possessed  this  gift  above 
others,  used  it  chiefly  in  secret:  can  we  understand 
this  of  a  speaking  to  God  in  foreign  tongues?  But 
of  this  assumption  there  is  little  evidence.  (4.)  The 
apostle  places  the  Glossolalia  in  opposition,  not  to 
speaking  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  to  speaking  in- 
telligibly, or  iv  diroroXvi/zcc  ^  iv  yvMffci,  ^  iv  irpo^ti' 
rftf ,  ri  iv  hSajdf  (xiv,  6).  He  likewise  cofnptne$  the 
glossal  with  foreign  tongues,  which  assumes  that  they 
were  not  the  same  (ver.  10  sq.).  But  foreign  lan- 
guages surely  are  unintelligible,  and  in  ver.  10  the 
wider  term  ^vai  is  used.  (5.)  Had  the  apostle  had 
the  speaking  of  foreign  tongues  in  view,  he  would 
have  made  the  exercise  of  them  dependent  on  the  pn«- 
ence  of  those  by  whom  they  were  understood,  not  on 
their  bearing  on  the  edification  of  the  Church.  But 
the  latter  could  only  have  been  effected  through  the 
former.  The  other  objections  raised  by  Dr.  Poor  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange's  Commentary  (ad  loc)  are  as 
little  to  the  point.  (6.)  8o  far  as  these  phenomena  bore 
on  uubelie%'ers,  they  were  a  sign  of  reprobation  (ver.  11). 
But  that  was  true  only  when  no  one  was  present  to  in- 
terpret. (7.)  Its  special  use  was  for  the  possessor's  own 
benefit  in  prayer  and  praise.  Such,  oertauily,  was  not 
the  case  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (8.)  Any  foreigner 
present  who  understood  the  language  could  have  acted 
as  interpreter  without  a  special  gtft ;  but  he  would  hanl- 
ly  have  been  accepted  as  an  authoritative  exponent  in 
the  Christian  sense.  (9.)  Corinth,  being  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  had  need  of  this  gift  less  than  other  locali- 
ties^ On  the  contrary*,  this  was  the  verv  reason  whr 
a  polyglot  was  required.  (10.)  Paul  desired  that  all 
might  have  this  gift.  This  he  might  naturally  wish, 
whatever  were  its  nature.  (11.)  The  phrase  "  a  tongue" 
seems  to  imply  some  individual  peculiarity  rather  than 
an  external  demand.  Bather  it  shows  that  the  tongues 
were  varied  in  different  cases.  (12.)  It  is  nugator>'  to 
ask  such  questions  as,  How  was  this  speaking  in  different 
foreign  tongues  conducted  ?    Did  the  gifted  pcnona  all 
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speak  at  once?  or  did  they  speak  one  after  tlie  other? 
If  the  former^  would  not  the  confusion  of  sounds  be 
such  as  to  render  their  speaking  a  mere  Babel?  if  the 
latter,  would  not  a  longer  time  have  been  requisite  for 
the  whole  to  speak  than  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive allow  us  to  suppose?  (18.)  In  flue,  supposing  the 
disciples  to  have  spoken  intelligibly  to  these  people  in 
their  respective  languages,  why  should  they  have  ap- 
)>eared  to  any  of  the  bystanders  as  men  filled  with  new 
wine?  Does  not  this  imply  an  excited  utterance  and 
gesticulation  altogether  foreign  to  the  case  of  men  who 
had  simply  to  tell  their  fellow -men  such  truths  as 
those  which  these  diHciples  had  to  publish?  These 
difficulties  have  been  so  magnified  by  some  as  to  lead 
them  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  passage;  while 
others  have  been  induced  by  them  to  accept  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  disciples  spoke  in  Greek  or  Aramaie, 
but  were  miraculously  understood  by  the  hearers  each 
in  his  own  language.  But  they  are  mostly  answered 
by  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  certainly  show  that  the 
speaking  of  foreign  languages  did  sometimes  attend  the 
gift  of  tongues,  if  this  was  not  its  invariable  and  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tongues  were  new  languages  in  the  sense  of 
being  ecstatic  utterances,  inspired  and  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  kind  above  what  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  the  individual  could  reach.  We  may  pass 
i>y  the  opinion  of  Kosstouscher  and  Thiersch  that  these 
tongues  were  angel-tongues,  and  that  the  gift  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  communing  with  God  as  the  angels 
do;  for  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  without  any  founda- 
tion in  the  statements  of  the  apostle,  the  allusion  in  1 
Cor.  xiii,  1  to  the  "  tongues  of  angels"  being  merely  a 
rhetorical  device  to  heighten  the  contrast  the  apostle  is 
instituting.  Schulz  restricts  the  tongues  to  ecstatic 
utterances  of  praise  to  God ;  but  this  is  too  narrow  a 
view,  as  is  evident  from  xiv,  18-17.  Neander  thus 
describes  the  state  of  the  speaker  with  tongues:  "The 
soul  was  immersed  in  devotion  and  adoration.  Hence 
prayer,  singing  God's  praise,  testifying  of  the  great 
doings  of  (jrod,  were  suited  to  this  state.  Such  a  one 
prayed  in  the  Spirit;  the  higher  spiritual  and  emotion- 
al life  predominated  in  him,  but  a  development  of  the 
understanding  was  wanting.  The  consequence  was  that 
since  out  of  his  peculiar  feelings  and  views  he  formed  a 
pecidiar  language  fur  himself,  he  wanted  the  faculty  of 
so  expressing  himself  as  to  be  understood  by  the  mass" 
{Aposlol,  ZeUalf.  i,  179).  Olshausen  adopts  substan- 
tially the'  same  view,  but  he  differs  from  Neander  in 
supposing  that  the  speaking  of  foreign  langusges  was 
inclwkd  in  the  speaking  with  tongues.  Meyer  under- 
stands by  "  the  ykwvnaiQ  XoKhv  such  devotional  utter- 
ances in  petition,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  as  were  so 
ecstatic  that  the  action  of  the  person's  own  understand- 
ing was  suspended,  while  the  tongue,  ceasing  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  individual  reflection,  acted  independently 
of  this,  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Hence  he 
thinks  the  torm  yXiaaoa  came  to  be  applied  to  this  gift, 
the  tongue  acting,  as  it  werer  independently  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  for  itself.  Hence,  also,  he  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  plural  yXCuKftttQ  Xaktiv  and  the  yivri 
ykiooa&v^  as  in  such  a  case  there  would  doubtless  be 
varieties  of  utterances,  arising  from  differences  of  de- 
gree, direction,  and  impulse  in  the  ecstasy.  The  Ger- 
man inter|)reters  in  general  regard  it  as  being  an  ec- 
static power  of  speech,  the  result  of  the  man's  being 
lifted  out  of  himself  and  made  to  give  utterance  in 
broken,  fragmentary,  excited  outbursts  of  though tj}  and 
feelhigs,  especially  of  rapturous  devotion,  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  humanity.  Some  think  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  such  ecstatic  devotions  in  the  ort- 
vayfioiQ  dkaXiiToiQ  of  Rom.  viii,  26.  We  eaimot  but 
think  such  a  view  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
Christianity.    See  Tongues,  Gift  op. 

(8.)  Interpretation  of  Tongtiet  (ipftijvtia  yX«a9tra;r). 
•«rAs  the  yXwfftra  transcended  the  vovi;,  it  could  be 


made  to  convey  edifk»ition  to  the  beuers  only  is 
it  was  explained  (by  translation  ur  otherwise):  scd 
for  this  purpose  the  Holy  Spirit  gmve  aome  pcnoss 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  it,  and  tbct^y  of  giv- 
ing its  meaning  to  othersL  This  gift  •oaiecuies  wis 
bestowed  on  the  same  penon  that  bad  the  gift  ef 
tongues. 

8.  Such  were  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  enj«iTcd  by  tfae 
primitive  Church.  They  were  different  mnd  varisn-ly 
distributed  according  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  giver. 
But  amid  all  this  diversity  the  Church  remained  ooe— 
the  indivisible  body  of  Christ  pervaded  and  infloeiKed 
by  the  one  Spirit  of  all  grace.  Hence  all  these  gifa 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  end  of  edihisg  the 
Church,  and,  more  than  all  of  them,  charity  was  to  be 
sought  (1  Cor.  xii,  11-81). 

9.  Literature, — The  commentaries  oo  1  Coriothtsu 
of  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Billroth,  Osiander.  and  Kting:  De 
Wette's  Exeumis  on  Acts  ii ;  Neander,  ApotUrL  Zntot, 
vol.  i ;  Henderson,  Inures  on  Intpiratiom ;  Bleek.  ia 
the  Studien  ic  Kritibm  for  18i9, 1830;  Wieseler,  in  tbt 
Studien  «.  KriHken  for  1838;  Schulz,  in  the  Stu^em  w. 
Kritiken  for  1889;  Thiersch,  Kirc^  im  apotfoL  Zniait.; 
Rossteuscher,  Gabe  d,  Sprachen  tm  apoeivL  ZeUaltn  189dL 
See  Gifts,  SpiKrruAL. 

Spiritual  Relatdonfihip  is  one  effected  tbnn]«:h 
some  religious  or  spiritual  act — such,  for  example,  is 
that  between  godparenia  and  godchildren. 

SpirltuSl^fl  (or  Spiritaalfl)  is  the  name  givoi 
to  the  stricter  party  of  the  Franciscans*  Elijah  of  Cer- 
tona  attempted,  especially  after  the  death  of  St.  Frss- 
cis,  to  soften  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  order.  Th.4rfit 
discussions  arose,  and  Elijah  was  twice  depwcd.  boi 
finally  reconciled  to  the  Church  (1253).  The  ftxtati- 
cism  of  the  rigid  party  increased  in  proporticMi  as  their 
more  lax  opponents  grew  in  numbcar.  At  length  tibe 
disputants  separated,  and  the  stricter  party  (cslkd 
Spirit uales,  Zelntoreg,  FratriceUi)  gradually  becsiae 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Church  and  of  its  rulers  vb-j 
had  disowned  them,  and  even  denounced  the  pope  ai 
antichrist.  They  were,  consequently,  f^iven  over  tu  iIm 
Inquisition.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  57 ;  Konz. 
Church  Hist,  i,  108,  i. 

Spiritualia  ia  a  term  opposed  to  tempoials^  or  !»»> 
poralia  (q.  v.). 

Spliitualimi  is  a  word  now  generally  used  to  des- 
ignate the  bdief  of  those  who  regard  certain  ineDtal  asd 
physical  phenomena  as  the  result  of  the  aetioii  of  j^«<- 
its  through  sensitive  organizations  known  as  iDedi«ia& 
Spiritualists  claim  that  Spiritualism  is  bat  another  tefs 
Air  the  belief  in  the  supernatural ;  that  it  has  pervaded 
all  ages  and  nations ;  and  that  American  Sptritnaliaa  b 
but  the  last  blossom  of  a  very  ancient  tree.     Tbey  as- 
sert that  phenomena  differing  but  slightly  froei  tbe 
manifestations  of  modem  Spiritualism  appear  in  many 
of  the  Scripture  incidents,  e.  g.  the  vision  of  Elisha's 
servant  (2  Kings  vi,  16-17),  the  sptritnal  handwritine 
at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  5),  in  die  Ddpbie 
oracles,  in  the  experiences  of  i^ither,  the  oecuiifm.fi 
related  by  GlanWl  (1661),  in  the  Camisaid  naarreh  ia 
France  (1686-1707),  in  the  occurrences  ifi  the  Wed«T 
family  (1716),  and  in  the  communications  of  Svedn- 
borg  with  the  spirit-worid.     For  about  a  handled  yean 
before  the  American  phaiie  of  Spiritualtsm  appemd, 
(xermany  and  Switzerland  had  their  Spiricualista.  de- 
veloping or  believing  in  phenomena  almost  idenckd. 
They  had  spirit -vision,  spirit -writing,  knowled^  ti 
coming  events  from  the  spirit-worid,  and  daQy  dirMt 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitantsi     Pre-eminent  taaeog, 
these  Spiritualists  were  Jung-SHlling.  Kemer,  La\-sirr. 
Eschenmeyer,  Zschokke,  Schubert,  Werner.  Kant,  etc 
Clairvoyance  and  mesmerism  were  intimately  assodaitd 
with  the  introduction  of  modem  SpiritoalimB,  makie^ 
the  same  claims  to  open  intercourse  with  the  sfwrittfl 
world,  and  in  some  cases  predicting  that  this  comonai- 
tiott  would  ere  long  assume  "  the  form  of  a  fivii^  d^ 
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onstnUon"  (Davis,  The  Princ^pUt  of  Naturtj  kar  Di- 
vine Rettiaivmty  etc). 

SpiiitualiwD  assumed  a  novel  shape  in  the  United 
States — that  of  moving  physical  objects — and  has  intro- 
duced spirits  speaking  through  means  of  an  alphabet, 
rapping,  drawing,  and  writing,  either  by  the  hand  of 
mediums  or  independently  of  theni«  The  '*  spirit-rap- 
ping*^ phenomenon  began  in  the  home  of  J.  D.  Fox, 
HydeviUe,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dale  Owen :  "  In  the  month  of  January,  1848,  the 
noises  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  knuckings  at 
night  in  the  bedrooms,  sounding  sometimes  as  from 
the  cellar  below,  and  resembling  the  hammering  of  a 
shoennaker.  These  knocks  produced  a  tremulous  mo- 
tiun  in  the  funiiture  and  even  in  the  floor.  The  chil- 
dren (Margaret,  aged  12  years,  and  Kate,  aged  9  years) 
felt  something  heavy,  as  of  a  dog,  lie  on  their  feet  when 
in  bed ;  and  Kate  felt,  as  it  were,  a  cold  hand  passed 
over  her  face.  Sometimes  the  bedclothes  were  pulled 
(ifL  Chairs  and  the  dining-table  were  moved  from  their 
places.  Raps  were  maile  on  doors  as  they  stood  close  to 
them,  but  on  suddenly  opening  them  no  one  was  visi- 
ble. On  the  night  ofMarch  13  (or  81),  1848,  the  knock- 
ings  were  unusually  loud,"  whereupon  **Mr.  Fox  tried 
the  sashes,  to  see  if  they  were  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Kate  observed  that  the  knockings  in  the  room  exactly 
answered  the  rattle  made  by  her  father  with  the  sash. 
Thereupon  she  snapped  her  fingers  and  exclaimed, 
*Here,  old  Splitf(x>t,  do  as  I  do.'  The  rap  followed. 
This  at  once  arrested  the  mother's  attention.  *  Count 
ten,*  she  said.  Ten  strokes  were  distinctly  given.  '  How 
old  is  my  daughter  Margaret?'  Twelve  strokes.  *  And 
Kate  ?*  Nine.'*  Other  questions  were  answered,  when 
**she  asked  if  it  was  a  man?  No  answer.  Was  it  a 
spirit?  It  rapped.  Numbers  of  questions  were  put  to 
the  spirit,  which  replied  by  knocks  that  it  was  that  of 
a  travelling  tradesman,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
then  tenant,  John  C  Bell,  for  his  property.  The  ped- 
dler had  never  been  seen  afterwards;  and  on  the  floor 
being  dug  up,  the  remains  of  a  human  body  were  found." 
After  a  time  the  rape  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  Fox  sisters,  accompanying  them  upon  their  removal 
to  Rochester,  and  developing  new  phenomena.  In  No- 
vember, 1849,  the  Fox  girls  appeared  in  a  public  hall, 
and  their  phenomena  were  subjected  to  seversl  tests, 
without  being  able  to  trace  them  to  any  mundane  agen- 
cy. They  arrived  in  New  York  in  May,  1850,  and  be- 
came the  siilkject  of  extensive  newspaper  and  conversa- 
tional discussion.  Meanwhile  knockings  were  reported 
to  have  occarred  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Granger,  of  Roch- 
ester, and  in  that  of  a  Dr.  Phelps,  at  Stratford,  Conn. 
Individuals  were  discovered  to  be  mediums,  or  persons 
through  whose  atmosphere  the  spirits  were  enabled  to 
show  their  power,  until,  in  1858,  their  number  is  given 
at  30,()00.  The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  phe- 
nomena characteristic  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country : 
Dials  with  movable  hands  pointing  out  letters  and  an- 
swering questions  without  human  aid;  the  hands  of 
mediams  acting  involuntarily,  and  writing  communica- 
tions from  departed  spirits,  sometimes  the  writing  be- 
ing upside  down,  or  reversed  so  as  to  be  read  through 
the  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Some  mediums  represented 
faithfully,  so  it  was  said,  the  actions,  voice,  and  appear- 
ance of  deceased  persons,  or,  blindfolded,  drew  correct 
portraits  of  them.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
persons  and  short  messages  from  them  appeared  in 
raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium.  Medi- 
ams were  said  to  have  been  raised  into  the  air  and 
floated  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Persons 
claimed  to  be  touched  by  invisible  and  sometimes  by 
visible  hands;  and  voices  were  heard  purporting  to  be 
those  of  spirits.  In  1850  D.  D.  Home  became  known  as 
a  medium,  and  maintained  for  five  years  a  wide-spread 
reputation,  giving  sittings  before  Napoleon  III  in  Paris, 
and  Alexander  II  in  St.  Peterxburg.  Other  prominent 
inedinms  were  the  "^  Davenport  brothers,"  Koons  of  Ohio, 
Florence  Cook,  and  the  Hulmeses.   In  the  London  Qvar" 


ierly  Journal  ofSdmoe^  Jan.  1874,  some  of  the  phenom- 
ena exhibited  in  repeated  experiments  with  the  medi- 
ums D.  D.  Home  and  Kate  Fox  are  thus  classified :  I. 
The  movement  of  heavy  bodies  with  contact^  but  with- 
out mechanical  exertion ;  2.  The  phenomena  of  percus- 
sive and  other  allied  sounds ;  8.  The  alteration  of  weight 
of  bodies ;  4.tMoveroents  of  heavy  bodies  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  medium ;  5.  The  rising  of  chairs  and  ta- 
bles off  the  ground  without  contact  with  any  person ;  6. 
The  levitation  of  human  beings;  7.  Movement  of  various 
small  articles  without  contact  with  any  person ;  8.  Lu- 
minous appearances ;  9.  The  appearance  of  hands,  either 
s^lf-luminous  or  visible  by  ordinary  light;  10.  Direct 
writing;  11.  Phantom  forms  and  faces;  12.  Special  in- 
stances which  seem  to  point  to  the  agency  of  an  exte- 
rior intelligence ;  1 8.  Miscellaneous  occurrences  of  a  com* 
plex  character.  Later  phenomena  are  those  of  the  cab- 
inet, in  which  the  medium  is,  ostensibly,  tied  and  un- 
tied by  spirit-hands;  and  other  forms  of  materializa- 
tion. One  of  the  roost  recent  of  these  last  is  "  spirit- 
photographs."  It  is  asserted  that  on  clean  and  previ- 
ously unused  plates,  marked  by  the  sitter,  and  even 
when  the  sitter  has  used  his  own  plates  and  camera, 
there  has  appeared  with  the  sitter  a  second  figure,  which 
in  many  instances  has  lieen  recognised  as  the  portrait  of 
a  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

While  many  persons  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  statesmanship  have 
become  avowed  converts  to  Spiritualism,  or  have  ad- 
mitted the  phenomena  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  force 
not  recognised  by  science,  or,  at  least,  have  witnessed 
that  its  phenomena  are  not  explainable  on  the  ground 
of  imposture  or  coincidence,  others  boldly  assert  that 
they  are  all  attributable  to  physical  agencies  (see  Gas- 
parin.  Science  rs.  Spiritttalitmj  transl.  by  Robert,  N.  Y. 
1857,  2  vols.).  Spiritual  photf^^phs,  it  is  alleged,  are 
secured  by  first  tampering  with  the  negative;  and  all 
the  effects  shown  by  Spiritualists  are  daimecl  for  the 
simple  processes  of  photography.  The  cabinet -trick 
has  frequently  been  reproduced  b}'  ordinary  performers, 
and  professional  prestigiators  have  publicly  offered  to 
imitate  all  the  so-called  marvels  of  Spiritualism  with- 
out the  slightest  pretence  of  spiritual  intervention.  W^e 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  one  who  has  made  the  whole 
subject  a  careful  study,  and  he  declares  his  ability  to  re- 
produce by  sleight  of  hand  any  phenomenon  of  Spiritu- 
alism aft«r  seeing  it  once  or  twice. 

It  is  impassible  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Spiritualists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
organized  bodies  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phenomena.  A 
very  large  proportitm  of  the  converts  are  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  disbelieved  the  im- 
roortalitv  of  the  soul,  and  who  affirm  that  thev  carry 
their  sceptical  tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject. 

The  Spiritual  Magazine  (the  oldest  journal  of  Spir- 
itualism in  England,  and  one  that  contains  a  record  of 
the  movement  from  its  establishment,  in  I860)  has  the 
following  as  ita  motto :  ^  Spiritualism  is  based  on  the 
cardinal  fact  of  spirit  communion  and  influx ;  it  is  the 
effort  to  discover  all  truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual 
nature,  capacities,  relations,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny, 
and  its  application  to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recognises  a 
continuous  divine  inspiration  in  man.  It  aims,  through 
a  careful,  reverent  study  of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the 
universe;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man 
to  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and 
progressive,  leading  to  true  religion  as  at  one  with  the 
highest  philosophy."  The  "  British  National  Associa- 
tion of  Spiritualists"  was  organized  in  Liverpool,  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  and  has  for  its  object  the  union  of  **  Spiritual- 
ists of  every  variety  of  opinion,  the  aiding  of  studenta  in 
their  researches,  and  the  making  known  of  the  positive 
resulta  arrived  at  fay  careful  research."  Of  periodicals,  the 
number  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  is  at  least  one 
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hundred.  The  books  relating  to  SpintualUm  may  be 
reckoned  by  the  hundred,  of  which  the  fuliowing  are 
some  of  the  more  important:  Ballon,  Sftiritual  Mam- 
festaiions ;  Crookea,  Hefearches  in  the  Phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  (Lond.  1874) ;  Crowe,  SpirituaUtm  and  the 
Age  ice  Live  in  (ibid.  1859) ;  De  Mon^n,  From  Matter 
to  Spirit  (ibid.  1863);  Edmonds  and  Dexter,  Spiritu- 
alism  (X.  Y.  1864-5, 2  vols.) ;  Hardinge,  Modern  Amer^ 
icon  Spiritualism  (ibid.  1870);  Home,  Incidents  in  my 
Life  (Und.,  Paris,  and  N.  Y.  J  862,  J  872, 1875);  Howitt, 
History  of  the  Supernatural  in  AU  Ages  and  Nations 
(Lond.  1863) ;  Olcott,  People  frttm  the  Other  World 
(Hartford,  1875) ;  Owen,  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of 
Another  World  (Phila.  1800),  and  The  Debatable  Land 
between  This  World  and  the  \exi  (N.Y.1872);  Sargent, 
PUmchette,  or  the  Despair  of  Science  (Boston,  1869) ; 
Wallace,  On  Miracles  and  Modem  Spiritualism,  three 
essays  (Lond.  1875). 

SpirituallBta.  1.  =  Libertines  (q.  v.).  2.  The  name 
aflsiimed  by  persons  who  profess  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.    See  Spibitualt 

ISM. 

SpiritualitieB,  Guardian  of  the.  The  aich- 
binhiip  is  the  guaniian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric ;  and  when  the  archbishopric  is 
vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese  are  guanli- 
an»  of  the  spiritualities,  who  exercise  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  during  the  vacancy. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Litutg, 
TertnSf  s.  v. 

BpirltuaHty,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  of  EnglamI,  is  a  term  for  the  whole 
biHly  of  the  clergy,  derived  from  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  office  which  they  hold. 

Spirituality  of  Gon  is  his  immateriality,  or  be- 
ing without  body.  It  expresses  an  idea  made  up  of  a 
negative  part  and  of  a  positive  part  The  negative 
part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  known 
properties  of  nattire,  especially  of  solidity,  of  the  vis  in- 
ertia, and  of  gravitation.  The  positive  part  comprises 
perception,  thought,  will,  power,  action,  by  which  last 
term  is  meant  the  origination  of  motion  (Paley,  Nat, 
TheoL  p.  481),     See  Incoki*oheality  of  God. 

Spiritualise  is  to  interpret  and  apply  historical 
or  other  parts  of  the  Bible  in  what  is  called  a  spiritual 
manner.  The  sense  thus  brought  out  is  termed  the 
sjnritual  sense ;  and  those  preachers  or  expositors  who 
are  most  ready  and  extravagant  in  eliciting  it  are  the 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  unlearned  and  persons  of 
an  uncultivated  ta»te.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  excesses  and  absurtlities  which  have  been 
committed  by  such  teachers.  From  the  time  of  Origen, 
who  spiritualized  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  numerous  oth- 
er simple  facts  rela'ted  in  the  Bible,  down  to  the  Jesuit 
who  made  the  greater  light  to  mean  the  pope,  and  the 
lesser  light  and  the  stars  to  mean  the  subjection  of 
kings  and  princes  to  the  pope,  there  have  been  multi- 
tudes in  and  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  have  pur- 
sued the  same  path.  A  noted  preacher  in  the  metrop- 
olis, when  expounding  the  history  of  Joseph,  made  out 
I*haraoh  to  m^an  God  the  Father,  and  Joseph  the  Son. 
As  Joseph  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so  Christ  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Father.  Potiphar*s  wife  sig- 
nified the  sinful  humanity  which,  according  to  the 
preacher,  our  Lord  assuraeti.  The  prison  signified  the 
prison  of  hell,  to  which  Christ  went  after  his  death. 
The  chief  butler,  who  was  restored,  typified  a  number 
of  damneil  spirits  whom  Christ  then  liberated;  and  the 
chief  baker  was  a  type  of  the  rest  who  were  left — cut 
off  from  their  heiui^  Christ,  Such  a  mode  of  interpre- 
tation may  astound  persons  of  weak  minds,  but  it  is 
most  irreverent  and  dangerous.  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
plain a  passage  literally  and  then  deduce  from  it  spirit- 
ual and  practical  reflection.<s  and  another  to  represent 
it  as  directly  and  positively  teaching  certain  spiritual 


truths,  or  apply  it  to  subjects  vtth  whirb  it  has  m 
manner  of  connection  whatever.  Jaeub  Boefam.  Mi- 
guel de  Molinos,  Madame  Guyon,  and  Madame  de  Boh- 
rignoii  are  represenutives  of  the  somewbaft  DBatenoa 
class  of  religionists,  particularly  of  the  17th  canvn*.  to 
whoae  teaching  and  practice  the  appellatioo  of  ftpirita- 
altsro  has  been'  applied. — Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  &  v.  See 
Imtbrprktation. 


Spiritual -mindednesa  is  that  di«po«iriao 
planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  vhich  it  is 
inclined  to  love,  delight  in,  and  attend  to  spirimal  thio^ 
The  spiritual- minded  highly  appreciate  spiritual  bks- 
ings,  are  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises,  pursue  sptrita- 
al  objects,  are  influenced  by  spiritual  motives,  and  ex- 
perience spiritual  joys.  To  be  spiritual!  j-mtoded.  sax  s 
Paul,  is  life  and  peace  (Rom.  viii,  6>.  See  Ovm'f 
excellent  Treatise  on  thb  subject.— Buck,  TheoL  Dicf, 
s.  V. 

Spirituala,  a  sect  which  aroee  in  Flanders  in  the 
IGth  century,  and  is  known  also  as  LibertiMtM  (q.  v.). 

Spirituala.     See  SpiarruALEa. 

Spital,  a  hospital,  usually  a  place  of  refbge  lor  kp* 
ers. 

Spital  Sermona,  a  dtle  of  two  sermmts  anmiaDr 
preached  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  befove  tlie  k«^l 
mayor  and  sheriffs  at  Christ  Church.  Newgmte  Stnerf. 
London.  The  sermon  on  the  former  of  the  two  dart  u 
preached  by  a  bishop;  that  on  the  latter  by  the  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  mayor,  or  some  other  c}er|rTaian  vh<^ 
he  appoints.  The  Spital  Sermona  were  originaUr 
preached  at  a  pulpit-cross,  erected  in  the  charchjaril  ^4 
"  The  Spittle,"  or  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  pui«b  .^f 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  See  Stow^s  LumAm  (Sti^  |jc's 
ed.),  ii,  98 Eden,  ThexjL  Did,  s.  v. 

Spitta,  Karl  Johann  Phi  lift,  a  German  the&W 
gian  and  poet,  was  bom  Aug.  1, 1801,  at  Hanovrr.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  stock,  which  had  emigrated  during 
the  persecutions  under  Louis  XIY.  His  early  years 
held  out  no  promise  of  future  eminence  fur  him,  a»  he 
seemed  dull,  and  was,  moreover,  afflicted  with  Krofa- 
lous  disease,  which  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  stud- 
ies. On  his  recovery,  he  was  deemed  so  tittle  qoalided 
to  undertake  the  theological  career  which  he  prelerred 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker.  T^'blle  thm 
employed,  he  developed  a  love  for  the  study  of  Ub- 
guages  and  of  science,  and  spent  his  letsare^ime  in  the 
private  study  of  Greek  and  Ladn,  and  also  of  ^cograpky 
and  history.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  ly- 
oeum  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1821  entered  the  Uci- 
versity  of  Gottingen.  This  institution  was  at  ihe  timt 
pervaded  by  the  rationalistic  miasma,  and  Spitta  Vvt 
his  love  for  theology,  though  he  n^lected  the  study  </ 
philosophy,  in  which  the  current  rationalism  smacht  trs 
support.  A  period  of  questioning  ensued,  which  vss 
happily  ended  by  his  return  to  a  simple  seriptnnal  Cstth 
through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  De  Wette  and 
Tholuck.  After  gratluating,  he  became  a  private  toC'V. 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  1828,  thvui^h  he 
was  during  tlie  interval  associated  with  pastcir  iVit^ 
mann  at  LUneburg  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  poblist  t 
journal  for  Christian  families  of  every  rank  in  sndrtj. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  associated  with  the 
aged  Cleves  in  the  pastorale,  but  in  November,  I^Orv 
became  tonporary  preacher  to  the  garrison  at  Hamtla 
and  also  spiritiud  guide  to  about  2dO  cffwiricrs  in  iHe 
penitentiary.  Thence  he  was  transferred,  after  bHic 
married  to  Maria  Hotzen,  to  the  parish  «if  \Vechl»>JL 
where  he  remaineii  during  ten  happy  yeant.  The  kiib- 
ber  of  his  hearers  increased,  aiHl  with  it  hts  mflak-are 
over  the  community.  His  reputation  extended  errs 
beyond  his  native  country,  and  secured  for  him  caC^  Im 
Bremen,  Barmen,  and  Elberfeld.  He  erentnaOy  t<^ 
came  superintendent  and  pastor  at  Wittenfren,  in  Lnne- 
burg,  and  then  pastor  of  the  metre  mpon»Ue  prat  at 
Peine  (1858).    In  1855  he  received  the  doctor's  degree 
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from  hU  alma  mater,  together  with  an  boilorary  testi- 
moiiial  in  recognition  of  his  signal  fidelity  to  the  Church. 
In  1^9  he  was  onoe  more  transferred  to  a  new  field  of 
labor,  but  was  attacked  with  gastric  fever  soon  after  his 
removal,  and  died  of  heart-disease  Sept.  28.  As  a 
clergyman,  Spitta  was  pif>uB,  thoroughly  evangelical, 
and  deeply  in  earnest.  His  temperament  was  genial 
and  sociable,  and  he  was  a  capable  performer  on  the 
tiarp.  But  his  principal  claim  to  notice  grows  out  of 
his  spiritual  hymnsy  through  which  bis  fame  extended 
over  Germany,  and  of  which  a  number  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English.  He  bad  attempted  poetry  in  his 
childhood  days,  and  proved  his  powers  in  every  species 
of  poetry,  but  in  time  came  to  devote  his  abilities  whol- 
ly to  religious  composition.  In  1833  he  published  a 
collection  of  hymns  under  the  title  Psalter  und  Harft 
(24th  ed.  1861),  which  was  received  with  general  satis- 
faction, and  was  followed  by  a  second  collection  in  1843 
(13ih  ed.  1861).  A  third  (posthumous)  collection  was 
published  by  his  friend,  Prof.  Adolph  Peters,  in  1861 
(2d  ed.  186'i).  These  hymns  are  pervaded  with  un- 
usual fer^'or  and  simplicity,  and  are  chaste  and  neat  in 
style.  They  are  specially  suited  for  use  in  household 
and  private  devotions,  the  second  collection  being  per- 
haps inferior  to  the  others  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
l'eters*s  C(»llection  is  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Of  English  renderings  of  Spitta^s  hymns,  we 
mention  *'  I  know  no  life  divide<l,  O  Lord  of  life,  from 
thee,"  by  Mas^ie,  and  the  funeral  hymn,  ^  The  precious 
aeed  of  weeping  to-day  we  sow  once  more,"  by  Miss 
G  Winkworth.  See  MWnkel,  /T.  J,  PK  Spiftu  (  Leips. 
1861) ;  Messner,  two  articles  in  Xeue  EvangeU  Kirchen^ 
zei/unff,  1860  (No.  5),  1861  (No.  25)  -,  also  the  preface 
ill  Peters's  collection  of  Spitta*s  hymns.— Herzog,  Real' 
JSmykhp,  s.  v. 

Spitting  was  a  ceremony  introduced  into  baptism 
in  the  early  Church.  The  candidate  was  required  not 
only  to  renounce  the  devil  in  word,  but  also  by  act  and 
^siure.  The  catechumen  was  brought  into  the  bap- 
tistery and  placed  with  his  face  to  the  west:  a  form  of 
'irords  was  used  by  which  he  renounced  the  devil;  he 
then  stretched  out  his  hands  and  spat^  as  if  in  defiance 
of  him.  This  was  thrice  repeated.  He  then  tunied  to 
the  east  and  entered  into  covenant  with  Christ  See 
Bingham,  Chtist,  A  ntiq,  bk.  xi,  ch.  vii,  §  5.     See  Spit^ 

TLE. 

Spittle  (p^'^f  ^f^<ffui),  although,  like  all  the  other 
natnral  secretions,  a  ceremonial  impurity  (Lev.  xv,  18), 
vras  employed  by  our  Lord  as  a  curative  means  for  blind- 
ness (John  ix,  6).    The  rabbins  cite  it  as  a  remedy  in  like 

cases  (see  Llghtf(x>t, 
ad  loc,),  especially 
the  spittle  of  fasting 
persons  {saliva  j^u- 
nia\  which  was  an- 
ciently held  to  be 
a  remedy  likewise 
against*  poisonous 
bites  (Pliny,  v,  2; 
xxviii,  7 ;  Galen, 
Sim])L  Afed,  Fac,  x, 
16;  Aetius,  ii,  107; 
see  Gotze,  Observal, 
8acr.Med,ll,\,\U 
sq.;  Schurig, /Sio/o- 
/o^i[Dresd.l723]). 
But  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  specific 
in  true  blindness 
(hut  see  Johren,  De 
Christo  Medico,  p. 
41),  although  an- 

Ancicnt  Awyrisn  Smiting  and  Spit-  "*^ri^/^*"  *^*'* 

tinjf  apon  sn  Enemy  (wlio  is  nhac^  *"  *^*  ^^  Vespasian 

kled  and  wears  about  his  seek  the  having  that  aspect 

head  of  a  slain  companion).  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi,  8 ; 


Tacit.  /7m/.  iv,  81 ;  Saeton.  Vesp.  vii).  On  Luke  xvi,  21 
we  may  remark  that  the  dog's  tongue  has  a  peculiar- 
ly cleansing  and  soothing  effect  upon  sores.    See  Mkdi- 

CINB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  spitting  upon  a  person, 
especially  in  the  face  (Numb,  xii,  14;  Isa.  1,  6;  Mait. 
xxvi,67 ;  xxvii,  32 ;  Bar-Hebr.  p.  169),  was  regarded  as 
the  grossest  insult  (see  Harmer,  Ohs,  iii,  376),  and  it  was. 
even  held  an  indignity  to  spit  towards  any  one  (Job 
XXX,  10) ;  so  that  an  Oriental  never  allows  himself  to 
spit  at  aJl  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  be  respects  (He- 
rod, i,  99;  see  Arvieux,  iii,  167 ;  Niebuhr,  Bed.  p.  26, 29). 
This  does  not  proceed  (as  Jahn  thinks,  ^rcA.  I,  ii,835) 
from  regard  merely  to  cleanliness,  but  from  politeness 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 9),  and  hence  was  enforced  within 
the  preciucu  of  the  Temple  (Mishna,  Berach,  ix,  5). 
Hence  the  ignominy  in  the  case  of  the  recusant  go6l 
(DeuL  XXV,  9).— Winer,  ii,  487. 

SPITTLE  nt  Baptism,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  which  follows 
the  "  sign  of  the  cross."  The  priest  recites  an  exorcism, 
touching  with  a  little  spittle  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  saying,  "Ephphatha;  that  is, 
Be  thou  opened  into  an  odor  of  sweetness;  but  be  thou 
put  to  flight,  O  devil,  for  the  judgment  off  God  will  be 
at  hand."  This  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Jesus  when  he  cured  the  deaf-and-dumb  man 
(Mark  vii,  33).  See  Elliot,  Delineation  of  Romanism, 
p.  125. 

Bpittler,  Louis  Timotheus  von,  an  eminent  ec- 
clesiastical historian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber, 1752,  at  Stuttgart,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 
maiL  His  early  training  was  obtained  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town,  where  the  rector,  Volz,  inspired 
him  with  fondness  for  historical  studies  and  trained  him 
to  critical  research.  He  entered  at  Tubingen  as  a  stu- 
dent of  theology,  and  became  particularly  interested  in 
philosophy,  everywhere  applying  his  cariy  habits  of 
careful  collocation  of  authorities  and  comparison  of  state- 
ments. His  earliest  literary  productions  dealt  with  dif- 
ficult questions  in  historical  theology,  which  only  the 
most  painstaking  and  critical  labors  might  hope  to  solve. 
His  themes  were,  for  example,  the  60th  canon  of  Lao- 
dicea,  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  and  the  Capitula  Angil- 
ramtd  (1777),  history  of  the  canon  law  to  the  time  of 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  In  1779  Spittler  became  professor 
in  ordinary  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Walch  in  teaching  Church  history,  and  with 
Putter  in  German  history,  besides  co-operating  with 
Schlozer  and  Gatterer,  two  other  eminent  historians,  in 
their  work.  Down  to  Walch's  death,  in  1784,  he  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  histor}',  but  afler- 
wards  entirely  to  political  history.  His  GrundiHss  der 
Geschichte  der  ckristlichen  Kirche  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished in  the  former  period  (1782),  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  constitutes  almost  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature.  Spittler's  Church 
history  was  highly  valued  by  his  contemporariets  and 
among  modems  Schelling  writes  of  him  (preface  to 
Steffen's  Nachlass,  p.  xxi)  as  a  man  who  "  has  not  been 
excelled  in  political  penetration  by  any  historical  schol- 
ar of  Germany,  and  in  breadth  of  view  in  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history,"  while  Heeren  and  Woltmann 
speak  of  the  Church  history  tus  the  "  tme  bloom  of  the 
author's  mind."  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of 
18th-century  enlightenment,  no  less  than  the  sceptical 
Baur  {Epochm  d,  kirchl.  Gesckichisschreib,  p.  162-178), 
have  little  to  commend  in  that  book.  The  tmth  is  that 
Spittler  had  little  regard  for  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma,  his  interest  being  more  particularly 
centred  on  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
Church.  His  rare  powers  of  research  and  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  resultant  material,  joined  to  an  unusual  fa- 
cility in  grasping  the  salient  features  of  an  aara  and 
a  marvellously  graceful  and  vivid  presentation  of  the 
stor^'i  were  devoted  to  a  narration  of  the  experiences 
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and  actions  of  those  who  aspired  to  rule  the  Church  and  | 
of  the  consequences  which  resulted  to  the  mass  of  the 
governed.  He  did  not  assume  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes Christianity,  and  he  traced  back  events  to  a 
source  in  the  purposes  of  individuals ;  bat  his  peculiar 
attitude  grew  out  of  the  opinion  that  Christianity  m  not 
an  end,  but  a  remedial  agency,  as  a  means  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  im- 
paired by  whatever  degree  of  ignorance  and  immorality 
may  be  connected  with  its  operation.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, discover  any  positive  improvement  in  history, 
and,  more  particularly,  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
nor  yet,  upon  the  whole,  any  degeneration,  but  simply 
a  mauifoidty  uniform  and  constantly  repeated  world- 
course.  A  posthumously  published  series  of  Spittler^s 
lectures,  copied  from  student^  notes,  which  deal  with 
the  papacy,  monasticism,  the  Jesuits,  etc.,  is  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  the  author  and  of  the  subjects  presented  because 
of  the  prevalent  humor,  often  travestied  until  it  becomes 
ribaldry.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembereil  that  they 
were  the  product  of  his  earlier  years,  delivered  while  his 
character  was  not  fully  formed,  and  while  he  had  his 
position  to  conquer  by  the  side  of  able  and  famous  pro- 
fessors. In  1797  he  was  recalled  to  Stuttgart  and  made 
priv]k'-oouncillor.  In  that  position  the  very  breadth  of 
view  which  he  had  cultivated,  and  which  gave  him  so 
perfect  an  understanding  of  affairs,  deprived  him  of  the 
ability  to  make  himself  powerfully  felt  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  A  further  disqualification  grew  out 
of  the  accession  in  the  same  year  of  a  prince  who  soon 
after  allied  himself  with  Napoleon,  and  who  was  not 
concerned  to  guard  the  "go<»d  and  ancient  privileges** 
of  Wllrtemberg.  Nobility,  titles,  and  medals  could  not 
replace  what  Spittler  had  lost  in  giving  up  his  post  at 
Gdttingen.  He  died  March  14, 1810.  Characterizations 
of  Spittler  have  been  furnished  by  Planck  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  5th  ed.  of  Spittler's  KirchengtBch,  (1812) ; 
Hugo,  in  Civiligtigches  Magaz.  iii,  482-508;  Heeren, 
Werhe,  vi,  515->o84;  Woltmann,  Weftoe,  xii,  812-852; 
Dav.  Strauss,  in  Haym's  Preuss,  Jahrbuchi-r^  1860,  i, 
124-150.  See  also  Putter-Saalfeld.  G^iehrfengetch,  r. 
Gdttingen,  ii,  179-181 ;  iii.  1 1 0-1 22.  Spittler's  complete 
works  have  yet  been  published  only  in  part  (1827-87, 
15  vols.). — HersEog,  Reid'Encydop,  s.  v. 

Spitsner,  Adam  Benedict,  a  Protestant  cleiKv- 
man  of  Gi^rmany,  was  born  Jan.  22, 17 17,  and  died  at  Lan- 
gcnreinsdorf,  near  Zwickau,  Oct.  4, 1793.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Idea  A  nalt/ticcB  Sncrai  Textus  Ufhraici  Vet,  Test, 
ex  AccentibuB  (Lipsiie,  1769): — Disquisitio  Critica  in 
Loca  Codicis  S.  Hebrceiy  ad  lUustrationem  Idea  A  mil, 
Sua-.  nuj)€7'  EdU<B  (ibid.  1770)  '.—Commentatin  Philolnyi- 
ca  de  Parenthen  LUnis  Sacris  Vet,  et  Novi  Test,  Accom* 
modata  (ibid.  1778) t — fnstttutiones  ad  Analyticam  Sa- 
cram  Text  us  ffebraici  Vet,  Testamenti  ex  Accentibus.  etc. 
(Halle,  1786) : —  VifKHcia  Originis  et  A  vcforitatis  Divi- 
nm  Pundorum  Vocalium  et  A  cceniuum  in  JAbris  Sacris 
Veteiis  Testamenti,  ubi  Impi-imis  ea  Dxluuniur  qua  post 
Eliam  Levitam  Ludovicus  Capellus  in  A  rcario  PunctU' 
fiords  ejusque  Vindiciis  Opposiiit  (Lipsite,  1791).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  JMeratur^  i,  IIJ,  118,  119; 
ii,  185 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  875.     (R  P.) 

SplzeliuB,  Theophilur,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  (rer- 
inany,  was  bom  Sept.  11,  1639,  began  his  academical 
studies  at  Leipsic  in  1654,  and  took  his  A.M.  in  1658. 
He  afterwards,  as  was  customary,  visited  other  eminent 
institutions  at  Wittenberg,  Leyden,  Cologne,  Mentz,  and 
Basle.  Before  completing  his  intended  round  of  visita- 
tion, he  was  recalled  in  1661  to  Augsburg  to  be  deacon 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James.  This  office  he  filled  till 
1682,  when  he  was  made  its  pastor,  and  in  1690  was  ap- 
pointed elder.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1691.  He  wrote,  I)e 
Re  Literaria  Sinensium  CommerUarius  (Leyden,  1660, 
12mo): — Sacra  Bibliothecarum  Illustrium  Airana  i?e- 
tecta^  sive  MSS,  Tkeologicorum  in  Pratcipuis  Eurnptp 
Bibliothecis  Extantium  Designation  etc  (Aug»bnrg,  1668, 
8vo) : — Templum  Honoris  Heseratum^  in  quo  Qvinquo" 


ginta  JUutXrwm  htjus  ^vi  Orikodoxontm  7Vgfey>i«m, 
etc.  (ibid.  1678,  4to)  i— Felix  LUleratus  (ibid.  1676|:- 
Infelix  Litteratus  (ibid.  1680)  :~and  Utteratms  Ft^ku- 
simus.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  9,  t. 

Splay  (old  Fr.  ^sployer\  the  expansion  girm  to 
doorways,  windowx,  and  other  openings  in  walls  efe. 
by  slanting  the  sides.    This 
mode  of  construction  prevails 
in  Gothic  architecture,  espe- 
cially on  the  insides  of  win- 
dows, but  is  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  in  classical  archi- 
tecture.   The  term  is  also  ap-  Snlay. 
plied  to  other  slanted  or  sloped 

surfaces,  such  as  cants,  bevels,  etc— Pirker,  Ghss.  t^Ar* 
chitect.  s.  V. 

Bpodioft,  in  Grecian  mythology,  waa  a  snmaiK  of 
ApoUo  at  Thebes. 

Spohn,  GoTTUKB  Lebrecht,  a  Pmteetant  divine 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  May  16, 17a6w  ¥i%m 
1788  to  1794  he  waa  inofesaor  and  prorector  of  the  l>an- 
mund  Gymnasium,  and  died  June  2, 1794,  baTing  beta 
designated  as  ordinary  professor  of  theolagy  and  pcuv*«4 
at  Wittenberg.  He  wrote,  Der  Prediger  Salomo^ausdfm 
Uebraischen  aufs  New  Sbersetgtj  vnd  mii  triH»cken  At- 
merkungen  begleitet,etc.  (Leips.  1784):— CoHti/w  Vera^- 
nis  Syriaca,  quam  Pesckito  Vocant,  cum  Fragme^is  is 
CommentarHs  EphraenU  Sgri  Obrus:  Spec,  /,  gmed  Prk" 
ra  xxii  Capita  Esaics  Cuntinet  (ibid.  1785 ;  iipe^.  II,  ibsL 
I79i):^  Dissert,  PkUoL  de  Ratvme  Textws  B&lki  ■ 
Ephraemi  Sgri  Commentariis  05rtt,  efysgve  Cstt  Crkie» 
(ibid.  1780):— Caro/t  Godefredi  Woidi  \otiiia  Cowii 
A  lexandiinif  cum  VarOs  ejus  /..ectiombms  Owankns^  He 
(ibid.  1789):  —  Jeremias  Votes,  e  Versiome  Jwdatomm 
A  leximdrinorum  ac  ReHqworum  Imterpretvm  Grttterta 
Emendatus  A'otisque  Criticis  lUustrtttvs  (voL  L  il'«L 
1794;  ii,  post  obitum  patris  ed.  F.  A.  W.  Spohn.  it^i'L 
1824).  See  Winer,  Hamlb,  der  theoL  Lit,  i.  49,  56. 1«», 
128,  212;  ii,  786;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  376  sq.     (RP,.J 

Spoil  (represented  by  many  Heh.  and  aevenl  <^r. 
words  in  our  version).  See  Akrotiiinion  ;  Boom*.  The 
modem  Arab  nomads,  or  Beilawin,  live  in  great  pan  (« 
the  plunder  of  caravans  or  single  travellers,  and  do  not 
regard  the  trade  of  robben  as  dishonorable  (Arrieux. 
Descr,  iii,  220  sq.;  Niebuhr,  Bed,  p.  S82  eq.;  Hayenx. 
Les  Bidovins,  ou  A  rabes  du  Desert  [Par.  1816].  xii.  3). 
This  was  the  case  with  their  ancestors  the  Idhmaelites 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  C^aldees  (Gen.  xvi,  12 :  Jvh 
i,  17).  The  same  is  related  of  Israelitish  botdes  in  xh* 
times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  Ix,  25 ;  xt,  3 ;  conapw  1  Chnc 
vii,  21),  and  many  invasions  by  the  Philistines,  Araal- 
ekites,  etc.,  were  but  attacks  from  bands  of  robbers  (covf. 
1  Sam.  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvii,  8  sq. ;  Judg.  ii,  14, 16),  such  as 
are  still  frequent  in  the  villages  of  Palestine.  In  the  or- 
ganized Jewish  state  open  plundering  was  rare  (ret  ?« 
Hos.  vi,  9;  Micah  ii,  8),  and  the  figures  of  speech  refer- 
ring to  it  (Prov.  xxiii,  28)  may  be  referred  chiedr  t« 
neighboring  countries.  But  after  the  Capdvity,  esp- 
cially  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Romans^  and  ic 
consequence  of  almost  unceasing  wars  of  which  Kcsrtr 
Asia  waa  the  scene,  the  bands  of  robbers,  aided  by  tbe 
multitude  of  hiding-places  which  the  cavemotis  naitat 
of  the  country  afforded  (see  Joaephco,  A  nt,  xiv,  Idw  5 :  H»- 
liod.  yEth.  i,  28  sq.),  gained  the  upper-hand  in  Palestia« 
and  ih  Trachoni  tis  on  its  north-east  bonier  (J  oaeph  as.  .4  < 
XV,  10, 1 ;  xvi, 9, 1), so  that  Herod  {ibid. sir,  9,  2;  15.5: 
War,  i,  16,  4)  and  the  procurators  were  compelled  i  * 
send  military  force  against  them  from  time  to  tioc 
{A  nt,  XX,  6. 1 ),  unless  they  preferred  to  tolerate  tbcm  Irr 
tribute  {ibid,  xx,  1 1, 1).  Sometimes  these  officers  eren 
increased  the  number  of  the  robbere  by  aoceptini^  bfibr« 
to  release  prisoners  (ibid,  xx,  9, 5)  or  dismisaing  tbem  f  r 
other  reasons  (jSnd,  xx,  9, 3).  The  wildemeae  het«««fl 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  through  which  the  highway  W. 
and  which,  in  great  part,  is  a  deep  raUey  traversed  ^f 
clefts  and  shut  in  with  wmlb  of  cBTemoiis  aandstoac 
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I,  Rett,  ill,  100  aq.),  wu  ctpeciill}'  infeUcd 
(Lake  x,30K|.j  Jerome,  in  Jei.  iii,  3;  cump.  RobinsDn, 
BM.  Set.  ii,  SOS).  Uuiing  the  investment  or  Jeninlcm 
by  the  Romao*  the  robbna  played  %  prominent  put  iu 
the  ikKHDed  city.    See  Thbudas. 

Some  uroold  find  «  reference  to  »e»-robbefy  or  jnncy 
in  Job  zxir,  18  (KJMer,  Eriaak  d.  hril.  Schf.  p.  S06  eq.), 

but  without  ground Winer.    See  Kob. 

Spoke  i«  an  incorrect  rendering  in  the  A.T.  at 
King»  vii,  33  for  ^XST\,  chiiktAur  (galiertd ;  Sept.rpay- 
)iartiai  Vulg.  OHMUf),  which  rather  denotes  tike 
or  nare,  where  the  tpokea  nulle,  while  p^Stl.  dtiihihii 
(J'atltMi ;  Sept.  blenda  with  the  precedint; ;  Vulg.  n»- 
dioliu),  rendered  "  felloe"  in  the  same  verse,  really  des- 
ignate* the  ipoliea  tbenuelvea.    See  Whkbu 

SpoadanTia  (or  De  Sponde),  HKxitr,  a  French 
prelate,  waa  born  it  Maulpan,  Jan.  6,  1568,  and  was  ed- 
ucated St  the  College  of  the  Reformers  in  Onhei.  He 
Hudied  di'il  and  canon  law,  and  af^rwards  went  to 
Tour^  whither  the  Parliament  of  Paris  wa>  tcanarerred. 
Here  bit  learning  and  eloquence  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince  of  Biam,  by  whom  he 
was  made  maiter  of  requests  st  Narsrre.  Reading  the 
controreisial  works  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron,  he  was 
led  lo  embrace  the  popish  religion  at  Paris  in  1695.  He 
went  I«  Rome  in  1600,  and  in  1606  look  priest's  orders 
and  retutned  to  Paris,  but  suoie  time  after  went  again 
to  Kome  and  entered  the  service  of  the  pope.  In  1626 
he  was  retried  to  France  and  became  bishop  of  Ps- 
miers.  When  Pamiers  was  uken  by  the  Protestants, 
Sponde  escaped,  but  returned  when  the  town  was  re- 
taken bv  Conde.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  164-2  and  went 
lo  Toulouse,  where  he  died,  May  16,  1648.  He  pub- 
lished, £,«  CimHurtt  Sacrii  (Bordeaux,  1696,  IJmo): 
— AoBala  EcdaiaOiei  Baroaii  in  KpiloTom  Redacli 
(Par.  1613,  foL)  ■.  —  Amain  Sucri,  a  Mundi  Crtatiom 
utqae  ad  ^tmhm  Redemplioaent  ( iUd.  1697,  fol. ),  and 
other  lesser  worba.  See  Chalmen,  Biog,  Dia.  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Noav.  Biog.  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

SpondB,  in  Grecian  mytbology,  was  one  of  the 
Horn. 

Sponge  (im(fyo()  is  mentioned  only  in  tbe  New 
Teat-  in  those  paasagea  which  relate  tbe  incident  of  "a 
sponge  tilled  with  vinegar  and  put  on  a  reed"  (Matt. 
X  xvii,  W  i  Mark  iv,  S6),  or  "  on  hyssop"  (John  xix,  29), 
(>eing  offered  to  our  Lord  on  the  crosa.  The  commeitial 
ralue  of  the  aponge  was  known  from  very  early  times; 
■lid  although  Ibere  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  ii  in  the 
Old  TesL,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obiained  it  good 
fnim  the  Uedileiranean.  Aristotle  mentions  several 
kinds,  and  carefully  notice*  those  which  were  useful  for 
pcsnomic  purposes  {Hiil.  Aidm.  v,  14).  His  specula- 
tiuna  on  the  nature  of  the  sponge  are  very  inieresttng. 
— Smith.  Sponge  was  uied  in  Homer's  day  for  wash-  ; 
ii)g  tbe  person,  and  for  cleannng  tables  alter  meala,  and  i 
Martial  records  the  latter  nae  among  the  Romans.  Ac-  I 
cording  to  Pliny  it  was  used  by  painlen,  probably  to 
wash  out  lights,  correct  eirors,  etc 

Sponge  (^Spongia  offdnidti)  consists,  in  the  stale  in 


which  we  are  familiar  with  it,  of  an  irregular  network 
of  minute  fibres  of  a-dear  bomy  substance,  branching 
and  anastomoaiiig  at  minute  intervals,  and  in  every  di- 
rection, so  as  to  form  a  highly  poroua  and  etaalic  masa, 
the  general  form  of  wbicb  is  that  of  a  cup  with  thick 
walls,  but  Dot  uufrequently  rounded  or  orate  without 
any  cavity.  These  Ubres  were  during  life  cbtbed  with 
a  ghiir  which  possessed  vitality,  end  were  furnished 
with  cilia,  by  whose  movements  currents  were  produced 

of  the  mass,  thus  insuring  oyxgen  for  reapiTslioD  and 
nutritive  matter  for  increase,  'i'his  particular  species 
grows  on  rocks  in  deep  water  in  the  Levant,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  seas  that  wash  ibe  Grecian  isles,  where, 
from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
existed  an  active  fishery  for  iu  The  inhatntanta  of 
many  of  the  isles  are  dependent  for  a  living  on  sponge- 
diving.— Faiibaim. 

SPONQG,  Holy,  is  a  sponge  used  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  gather  the  various  "portions"  in  the  disk 
under  the  holy  bread,  and  lo  cleanse  the  chalice  iu  tbe 

rv  of  the  Cmcilixion,  and  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
hnen  doth. 

Sponsa  ChilBtl  [bridt  of  Ckrvt)  are  the  first 
words  of  a  hymn  for  All-sainls'-day,  an  English  Tenion 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

"Sponsa  of  Christ  tni 


Mil  with  prijer 
Noiss  of  pnisc 


eilh  the  sn 


Alibi 
»>  from  eann  let  an  r,nr  voicea 
RlH  In  melody  divlne." 
.— Lee,  Gtoa.  of  Lilurg,  Tervu,  a.  v. 

Bponsage,  Token  ov,  is  that  which  is  given  and 
i^ived  by  the  witnesses  or  contracting  parties  in  the 
ca*eofeapoaaaIs,aaa  token  of  auch  act  ot  witnessing  to 
ch  act.     See  Rmo. 

Bponaalia  was  the  general  name  in  the  early 
Chareh  for  espousals  oi  betrothing,  consisting  of  a  mu- 
jal  contract  between  the  paitie*  concerning  the  future 
larriage.  When  the  caniraci  was  made,  it  was  cns- 
imaty  for  the  man  lo  bestow  certain  gil^s  upon  the 
Oman  aa  earnests  or  pledges.  The  contract  waa  usual- 
ly confirmed  also  by  a  ring,  a  kisa,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or 
strument  of  dowry,  and  a  aufflcient  number  of  witness- 
to  attest  it.  See  Bingham,  Chriil.  Aniiq.  bk.  xxii, 
1.  iii,  5  1  sq. 

Sponaalltiae  Donatlonea  (apnuial  giflt)  were 
ven  as  eamesta  or  pledges  of  future  marriage.  They 
ere  also  called  arm:  <t  pignora,  earnests  and  pledges 
future  marriage,  because  the  giving  and  receiving  of 


tion  on  the  parties  to  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife 
unless  some  reason  gave  tbem  liberty  lo  do  otherwise. 
See  Bingham,  Chriil.  Antiq.  bk.  xxii,  cb.  iii,  §  S.  See 
Bbtrotiui. 

Bpoiuel,  JoKA^is  Ulricr,  superintendent  at  Bnrg- 
bemheira,  in  Baireuth,  was  bom  Dec.  IS,  1721, at  Mug- 
gendorf, and  died  Jbd.5,1788.  He  wrote, /'(irer^  Thro- 
logko-atgttKa  (Coburg,  1752,  pt.  i;  1753,  pt.  ii): — 
Philotogitch-txfg^ucht  AbhaadiaT^  ibtr  vtrtehiedme 
SltUat  der  hrUigen  Schri/l  (Anspach,  1761,  pt.  t)  :—Er- 
ercitaliima  PhUotogko-txtgetica  u  Dinrioi  Scriptara 
Loan  (ibid.  1764):— Ton  Otr  Gdlliic/itnt  der  Bicker 
dtr  C/i'vnik  and  fsi-a  (Sehwsbach,  1775)  :~t'(ier  die 
Vemrirruiig  der  Sprachen  hei  dcm  babj/loiaichm  Tkurm- 
baa  (ibid.  1776):^ — AMandbiag  iibir  dea  I'ropkelat  Je- 
taiat  (Nuremberg.  17r»-80.  2  pis.),  See  Winer,  Uand- 
bucA  dtr  lifoL  LiUralar,  ii,  786 ;  FUrst,  BOl,  Jad.  iii, 
376.     (a  P.) 

Sponsors.  At  an  eariy  period  of  the  Church,  cer^ 
lain  peraona  were  required  to  be  preaent  at  the  baptism 
of  iu  members,  to  serve  aa  witnesKS  of  the  due  perform- 
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ance  of  the  rite,  atid  to  become  mreties  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  and  pn)muea.then  made.  There  is 
no  mention  of  sponsors  in  the  New  Test.,  though  there 
is  mention  of  the  "questioning'*  (^ircfMonf/ia).  The 
mention  of  them  fint  occurs  in  Tertullian — ^for  infants 
in  the  De  Baptitmo  (c  18) ;  for  adults,  as  is  supposed, 
in  the  De  Corona  Militia  (c.  8 :  "  Inde  susoepti  lactis 
et  mellis  concordiam  pregustamus."  See  Suicer,  s.  y, 
ava^exo/iot).  In  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two 
or  three  sponsors  or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  pres- 
ent (see  Lightfuot,  On  Matt,  iuj  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  shoukl  have  borrowed  such  a  custom  from 
the  Christians  that  the  coincidence  can  hardly  have 
arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing  the  usages  of 
the  Jews. 

I.  Their  AppelkUion».'-The»6  persons  were  called  at 
first  9pon»ore$,  sponsors,  especially  when  they  responded 
for  an  infauL  They  were  called  alao  ^fidejuatoreSf  sure- 
ties (Augustine,  Serm.  116,  X>e  Temp.),  The  title  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  law.  The  Ureek  term  avd^o- 
Xpi  corresponds  to  the  Latin  ojferentea  and  susceptoreM, 
and  refers  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  baptized 
immediately  before  and  after  the  ceremony.  The  ap- 
pellation fjidpTvpitt  testes,  witnesses,  which  became  a 
favorite  in  later  times,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Church.  The  more  modem  terms  compatres,  etc.,  godn 
fathers  and  godmothers^  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  early  times,  in  which  the  parents,  or  in  their  absence 
the  nearest  relatives,  took  the  child  out  of  the  baptis- 
mal water. 

II.  Origin  of  the  Office^ — ^This  has  been  traced  by  some 
writers  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  and  by  others  to 
those  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  Neither  the  Old  nor  the 
New  Test,  contains  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses at  circumcision,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  sponsors 
or  witnesses  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  narratives  of  bap- 
tism recorded  in  the  New  Test.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  sponsors  at  baptism,  if  we 
refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  law.  Baptism  was 
early  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  stipulation,  covenant,  or 
contract,  and  on  all  such  matters  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence was  very  exact  and  careful  in  its  institutions. 
The  leaders  of  the  early  Church,  many  of  whom  were 
conversant  with  Roman  law,  would  doubtless  endeavor 
to  give  solemnity  and  security  to  the  sacred  covenant 
in  a  way  corresponding  to  that  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  observe  in  civU  transactions.  Perhaps 
the  custom  arose  naturally  from  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  in  order  that  the  interrc^atories  of  the  Church 
might  not  be  without  some  answer.  Tradition  says  that 
the  office  was  appointed  by  Hyginus,  or  Iginus,  a  Roman 
bishop,  about  the  year  154.  It  was,  however,  in  full  op- 
eration in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

III.  Duties  of  Sponsor, — According  to  Bingham,  there 
were  three  sorts  of  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive 
Church:  (1.)  For  children  who  could  not  renounce  or 
profess  or  answer  for  themselves.  (2.)  For  such  adult 
persons  as,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  were  in 
the  same  conditi<in  with  children — incapacitated  to  an- 
swer for  themselves.  (8.)  For  all  adult  persons  in  gen- 
eral. In  times  of  persecution  it  was  proper  to  have  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  in  order  to  prevent  apostasy. 

1.  Two  things  were  anciently  required  of  sponsors  as 
their  proper  duty  in  the  case  of  children :  first,  to  an- 
swer, in  the  names  of  their  charge,  to  all  interrogatories 
of  baptism ;  secondly,  ro  be  guardians  of  their  spiritual 
life  for  the  future,  and  to  take  care,  by  good  admonititm 
and  instruction,  that  they  performed  their  part  of  the 
covenant  in  which  they  were  engaged  (Augustine, 
Serm,  1 16,  De  Temp,),  Bingham  thinks  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  them  their  maintenance,  this  de- 
volving, naturally,  upon  the  parents;  and  if  orphans,  or 
destitute,  upon  the  Churoh. 

Sponsora  are  required  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd.  They  promise,  on  behalf  and  in 
the  name  of  those  baptized  (to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Catechism),  <*  1.  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 


the  pomps  and  canities  of  this  wicked  woild,  and  sH  tW 
sinful  lusto  of  the  flesh ;  2.  To  belieire  all  tbe  aitkiei  ti 
the  Christian  faith ;  8.  To  keep  (>od*s  holy  wifl  aad 
commandments  all  the  days  of  their  life." 

2.  Another  sort  of  sponson  were  those  that  were  sp- 
pointed  to  make  answers  for  such  peisoos  as,  by  rsbob 
of  some  infirmity,  could  not  answer  for  tbemsdves:  e.f. 
such  adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  struck  spcecbkai 
or  seized  with  frenzy  by  the  violenoe  of  a  ditteaper. 
If  the  part}'  happened  to  recover  after  such  a  baptoB. 
it  was  the  sponsor*s  duty  not  only  to  acquaint  him  st  a 
witness  with  what  was  done  for  him,  but  also, as  a  gusi- 
dian  of  his  behavior,  to  induce  btm  to  make  good  tkc 
promises  which  he,  in  his  name,  had  made  for  hiniL 

8.  The  third  sort  of  sponsora  were  for  ancfa  addlt  per- 
sons as  were  able  to  answer  for  themaelvcs;  for  tbne 
also  had  their  sponsors,  and  no  peraon  anciently  was  bap- 
tized without  them.  Their  duty  was  not  to  answer  m 
the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  <mly  to  arimwiiah  aad 
instruct  them  before  and  after  baptism. 

lY.  Qjualifcationf  Number,  Marriage^  and  Reshieiitm. 
— 1.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  every  aponaor  most  \» 
himaelf  a  baptized  person  and  in  full  communicm  vitk 
the  Church.  This  excluded  all  heathen,  all  mere  cate- 
chumens, reputed  heretics,  excommunicated  penNH. 
and  penitents. 

2.  Every  sponsor  was  required  to  be  of  full  age.  No 
minora  were  admitted  to  this  office,  even  though  tktj 
had  been  baptized  and  confirmed. 

8.  Every  sponsor  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  vitk 
the  fimdamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  know  ike 
Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  the  Ten  CommandiDe]iia.s&d 
the  leading  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality. 

i.  Monks  and  nuns  were  in  eariy  times  eligible  si 
sponsors,  and  were  frequently  chosen  to  act  in  that  cs- 
pacity ;  but  in  the  6th  century  this  practice  wss  piv- 
hibited. 

6.  At  fint  there  was  no  law  respecting  the  nmnbcr  (4^ 
sponsora  at  baptism,  although  one  sponsor  was  cocaiid- 
ered  sufficient.     In  later  times  it  became  customary  i» 

m 

have  two  sponsors — one  male  and  one  female. 

6.  By  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  ordered  that  ik-k 
only  the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  also  the  names  «f 
the  sponsors,  should  be  rq^istered  in  the  books  of  tbe 
Church.  The  object  was  that  men  might  know  what 
persons  were  forbidden  to  marry  by  this  s|Nritual  rda- 
tion.  But  ancientlv  it  had  a  much  better  use :  that  tbe 
Church  might  know  who  were  spcMisors,  and  thai  ihev 
might  be  put  in  mind  of  thdr  duty  by  being  cntend 
upon  record,  which  waa  a  standing  memoiiai  of  their 
obligations. 

7.  A  Uw  of  Justinian  {Cod.  Ub.  t,  Ut.  4,  Z)e  XmptHi, 
leg.  xxvi)  forbids  any  man  to  many  a  woosan,  wfaetber 
she  be  slave  or  free,  for  whom  he  had  been  godfttber  is 
baptism  when  she  was  a  child.  The  Council  of  Ttslio 
(can.  58)  forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  marrr  tbe 
infant,  but  the  mother  of  the  infant,  for  whom  be  s&- 
swera;  and  ordera  them  that  have  don«  so  first  U»  be 
separated,  then  to  do  the  penanoe  of  fomicaton.  T^ 
prohibition  was  extende<l  to  more  degrees  in  tbe  SoOa^- 
ing  ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant  that  the  CooDeii  d 
Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  their  reformatk«. 
By  their  rules,  however,  this  spiritual  relation  was  ex- 
tended to  more  degrees,  forbidding  marriage  not  o^iK 
between  the  sponsora  and  their  children,  but  also  be- 
tween the  sponsora  themselves;  nor  may  the  bapdKf 
marry  the  baptized,  nor  the  father  or  mother  of  the  bap- 
tized, because  of  the  spiritual  relatian  that  b  contacted 
between  them. 

8.  The  twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  Anglican  CbQRk 
makes  it  necessary  for  every  child  to  hare  a  godfitfker 
and  godmother;  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  benefit  tt^ 
all  the  infantine  memben  of  the  Church,  it  pmbibit* 
the  parents  assuming  this  office.  The  canon  appean  t« 
argue  in  this  way:  No  father  or  mother  b  a  real  ^ 
father  or  godmother;  it  is  quite  true  that  thcv 
stand  at  the  font  and  take  upon  themad^'eB  the 
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office,  but  Uie  ml  godbther  and  the  real  gmlmolher 
■re  the  creationa  of  time,  ciulDm,  and  natural  feeling 
working  within  tbe  precinclaur  the  Church.  The;  are, 
enenliallv,  penont  ouuiila  oTlhehome  circle,  whoK  in- 
terest i>  eni^if^ed  in  the  rising  young  Chriatian  by  u- 
Riming  ibia  relation  (o  him.  'Vhe  parents  ibenwelvee 
are  already  ipaiuan  by  theaiiDplehctur  being  paienti) 
•o  that,  ir  you  Rive  the  child  oniy  tun  parents  for  hia 
■ponioni,  you  gire  bim  nothing  at  all,  became  he  hag 
them  alreaily.  The  reason  of  having  a  godfather  and 
godnxither  ii  that  thej  are  pertont  from  without,  who 
add   fnendiy  ii 


o  Gilpin,  "the  Church  dernindi  the 
•ecutity  o(  iponmra,  who  are  iutendett,  if  the  infant 
■hoiild  be  left  an  orphan  or  neglected  by  ita  parent*,  to 
«ee  it  properly  inatrucl«d  in  the  advantages  promised 
and  tbe  couditiona  required"  (Sam.  xiiii,  voL  iii,  p. 
2J0). 

See  angham,  CkH4t.  A<Uiq.  bit.  xi,  cb.  ix;  Riddle, 
C/iritl,  Anlig.i  and  tbe  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
Imltx  Program,  p.  142.     See  Baftibh. 

Spoon  (£]S,  iapit,  a  liaaJ,  as  elsewhere),  a  hollow 
diih  or  pim  iiaed  aa  a  censer  fur  the  TalMmacle  and 
Temple  (Exod.  xxv,  29;  Numb,  ir,  7;  vii,  H  sq.;  I 
Kings  vii,  SO;  i  King*  xxv,  11;  i  Chron.  xxW,  14; 
Jer.  Iii,  IS,  19).  Tbe  Orientals  generally  eat  with  tbe 
fingers,  and  so  have  riu  occasion  for  knives,  forks,  etc. 
Mee  Eati:(o.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  sjioonB 
were  introduced  when  required  for  Mup  or  other  tiq- 
uitU:  and  perhaps  even  a  linife  was  employed  on  lome 
occasions,  to  facilitate  the  carviag  of  a  large  joint,  which 
is  Bometimes  done  in  the  East  at  tbe  present  day.  The 
Egyptian  spoons  were  of  vaiioos  Ibnna  and  Aizes.  They 
were  principally  of  ivori-,  bnne,  wood,  or  bronie,  and 
other  metals;  and  in  auma  tbe  handle  terminated  in  a 
book,  by  which,  if  required,  they  were  tonpended  to  a 
nail.  Many  were  ornamented  with  the  lotus  flower; 
tbe  handles  of  cuhen  were  made  to  represent  an  animal 
or  a  human  Gguie;  some  were  of  very  arbitrary  shape; 
and  a  smaller  kind,  of  round  form,  probably  intended  for 
taking  oinbnent  out  of  a  rase  and  transferring  it  to  a 
shell  or  cup  Ibr  immediate  use,  are  oecauanally  discov- 
ered in  the  tomba  (Wilkiiuon,  Atic  EySP'-  ■>  1^  "lO- 
See  Dish. 


3  SPORT 

SPOON,  a  Teasel  used  both  in  prepsring  the  chal- 
ice fur  the  eucharist  and  fur  distribuiing  the  sacra- 
ment to  tbe  faithful  generally,  to  the  inlirm,  and  the 
sick.  In  the  first  case  the  bowl  is  perforated,  in  order 
that  any  impurities  iu  the  altar  wine  may  be  easily  and 
simply  removed ;  in  the  other  tbe  bowl  is  solid,  and  the 
handl«  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Many  ai>- 
cient  examples  exist.  The  spoon  is  likewise  used  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  eoronatiou Lee,  Oioti.  af  LUvrg. 

Bpooner.  Eeiabtus  Carter,  a  Presbvterian  minis- 
ter, wsB  born  at  Brandon,  Vu,  July  18, 1816.  He  grad- 
uated at  Middlebur)-  College  in  1839.  a(^r  which  he  en- 
tered tbe  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  be  re- 
mained over  two  years,  and  engaged  in  leaching  in 
Brandon ;  and  before  he  could  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
which  was  bis  design,  he  was  called  awav  to  a  higher 
afield  of  labor.  He  died  in  Itrandon,  Dec.  II,  1841. 
:  (W.  P.  S.) 

Sport  (snnie  form  of  pns  or  pntj,  to  laugi ;  but 
inlsa.lKii,4  MSpn,  (o  woct,-  ivT/i<>^«,2  Pel.  ii,  13). 
The  various  events  ineideat  to  domestic  life  aSbrded  the 
Jews  occasions  for  festivity  and  reeteatiun.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast  on  tbe  day  Isaac  was  weaned 
(Gen.  xii,  8).  Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  re- 
joiciiig;  so,  also,  were  the  seasons  of  sheep -shearing 
(I  Sam.  xxv,  SS;  2  Sam.  xiii,  2S)  and  harvest  home. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  birthdays  of  sovereigns 
(Gen.  xl,  28 ;  Mark  vi,  21).  Of  most  of  these  festiviiles 
munc  and  dancing  were  the  accompaniments  (Lam.  v, 
U).  Children  were  anciently  accustomed  to  play  (see 
Plato,  1^.  vii,  797)  in  the  streets  and  squares  (Zecb.  Tiii, 
ft;  Matt. xi,  16;  C(>mp.Niebuhr,  rrnr.i,  171);  bul,witb 
few  exceptions  (see  Hisbna,  CSdim,  xvii,  16;  Edat/oth, 
ii,T),Juvenile  games  are  comparatively  rare  in  tbe  East 
(Orig.  Ctti.  T,  42 ;  Ctesias,  Pen.  68). 

Military  sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history 
(2  Sam.  ii,  14).  By  these  the  Jewish  }-auth  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  XX,  30^5),  or  the  burling  of 
stones  from  a  sling  with  an  unening  aim  (Judg,  xx,  16 ; 
1  Chron.  xii,  2).     Jerome  infcmns  US  that  in  his  days 


Judiea  for  the  young  men  who 
their  strength  to  lift  up  round 

their  waist,  shoulde^^  or  bead ; 
while  others  placeil  thnn  at  tbe 


.   He  fur. 


dent  BgTptlan  Spoons. 


erect  and  joined  together. 

ther  states  that  he  saw  at  Athens 

or  globe,  which  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  lift;  and  that,  on  inquiring 
into  its  use,  he  was  informed  that 

the  games  until,  by  his  lifting  of 
this  weight,  it  was  ascertained  who 
could  msich  with  him.  From  this 
exercise  Jerome  elucidates  (uii 
Inc.)  a  difficult  passage  in  Zech. 

pares  Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great 
weight,  which,  being  too  heavy  for 
those  who  attempted  to  lift  it,  falls 
back  upon  them  and  crushes  them 

Among  the  grest  changes  which 
were  effected  in  the  manneia  and 

1  customs  of  the  Jews  subsequently 
'  tothetimeofAlexanderlbeGreat 
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the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  well  knowOi  were  passionitely 
fond  of  those  exercises.  These  amusements  they  car- 
ried, with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  East;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same 
diversions,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  same  exercises.  The  profligate  high -priest 
Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  first  intro- 
duced public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected  a 
gymnasium,  a  **  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the  trainings 
up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen**  (2  Mace,  iv, 
9).  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  body ;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  exchange  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  the 
games  themselves  being  closely  connected  with  idola- 
try, for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honor  of  some 
pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore 
extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the  nation, 
and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  fully  enter  into  all 
his  views ;  yet  the  games  proved  a  source  of  attraction 
and  demoralization  to  many.  Even  the  very  priests, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to 
be  partakers  of  these  unlawful  sports,  and  were  ambi- 
tious of  obtaining  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  victors. 
The  restoration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  under  the  Macca- 
b»an  princes,  put  an  end  to  the  spectacles.  They  were, 
however,  revived  by  Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus  (B.C.  7),  built  a  the- 
atre at  Jerusalem,  and  also  a  capacious  amphitheatre, 
without  the  city,  in  the  plain;  and  who  also  erected 
similar  edifices  at  Caesarea,  and  appointed  games  to  be 
solemnized  every  fifth  year,  with  great  splendor,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators  who  were  invited 
by  proclamation  from  the  neighboring  countries.  Jo- 
seph us*s  narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  suf- 
flcientlv  minute  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  aocu- 
racy  all  the  exhibitions  which  took  place  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  we  may  collect  that  they  included  wrestling, 
chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  which 
either  fought  with  one  another  or  with  men  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death  {Ant,  xv,  8,  1 ;  xvi,  5, 1 ;  xix, 
7, 6 ;  8, 2 ;  War,  i,  21, 8 ;  see  Eichhom,  De  Re  Scanca  Ju- 
daar.  in  his  Comment.  [GotL  vol.  i]).  The  Talmud  oc- 
casionally alludes  to  these  spectacles  {Sankedr.  iii,  8 ; 
Shabb,  xxiu,  2 ;  see  Otho,  Iax,  Rahb.  p.  898,  708 ;  Wa- 
genseil,  De  Ludis  ffebtxeor,  [Norib.  1697]). 

Some  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  games  and  recrea- 
tions we  have  already  noticed  (see  Hofmann,  De  Ludis 
Jsthmic  in  N.  T.  Commemoratis  [Viteb.  1760]).  See 
Gamb;  PftiZK,  etc  We  may  here  mention  two  others. 
From  the  amusement  of  children  sitting  in  the  market- 
place and  imitating  the  usages  common  at  wedding 
feasts  and  at  funends,  our  Lord  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  Pharisees  to  the  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do, 
whether  they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals,  since  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  se- 
vere precepts  and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the 
milder  precepts  and  habits  of  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  16,  17). 
The  infamous  practice  of  gamesters  who  play  with  load- 
ed dice  has  furnished  Paul  with  a  strong  metaphor,  in 
which  he  cautions  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  against 
the  cheating  sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv,  14),  whether  un- 
believing Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false  teachers 
in  the  Church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  for  worldly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.  See 
Play. 

SportaB,  SportellsB,  SportiUas  (Lat.  tportula, 
a  basket),  are  fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  service  ren- 
dered. The  allusion  is  probably  to  bringing  the  firsts 
fruits  in  a  basket  (sporta)  (Deut.  xxvi,  1-12);  or  per- 
haps this  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  may  be  traced  to 
a  Roman  practice.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  respect  to  their 
patron  by  thronging  his  atnum  at  an  early  hour,  and  I 


escorting  him  to  places  of  pablle  raaoit  when  be  wst 
abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  these  eooitesks. 
some  of  the  number  were  usually  invited  to  partake  ef 
the  evening  meal.  After  the  extincCion  of  Ubcm-.thc 
presence  of  such  guests,  who  had  now  lost  all  poGtioBl 
importance,  was  soon  regarded  as  an  irkaooie  natisiiit; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wcsbhy 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  display  of  a  n« 
body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  wai 
under  the  empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when  he 
presented  himself  for  his  morning  visitf  a  poctkn  of 
food,  as  a  substitute  and  compensation  for  an  invitadoo 
to  supper;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a  basket 
provided  for  the  occasion,  received  the  nanoe  titspartdd. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  soon  became  comaac 
to  give  an  equivalent  in  money.  In  the  time  oC  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly  employed  to 
signify  a  gratuity,  emolument,  or  gift  of  any  kind.  Ic 
Cyprian,  the  term  frairta  tportuiemtes  oocnia. — Fame, 
Eccle$,  Diet,  s.  v. 


Sports,  Book  of,  was  a  book  or  dedantion  dxKw^ 
up  by  bishop  Morton,  in  the  reign  of  kin^  James  I,  tn 
encourage  recreations  and  sports  on  the  Locd's  day.  It 
was  to  this  effect : 

"That  for  his  good  people^s  recreatlom,  bia  majedr^ 
pleasure  was,  tbat,  after  the  end  of  divine  eeg^ioe,  iter 
ehcmld  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  dieconraged  from  srj 
law  All  recreations;  snen  as  doMeing,  either  of  men  cr 
women :  arehery  for  men ;  Itapinff,  vatUtinff,  or  an^  fsA 
harmless  recreations ;  uor  having  of  Jfa^wimia,  Wh^mm- 
aleSt  or  nunrice^aneee ;  or  setting  np  of  Jnqf-jMte.  or  i<2b- 
er  sports  therewith  u^ed,  so  as  flie  same  may  be  had  ll 
doe  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  tet  'f 
divine  service :  and  that  women  sh«Hild  have  Imve  t  i 
carry  rwthet  to  the  Chnrch  for  the  deoc»lng  of  it,  accru- 
ing to  their  old  customs;  withal  prohibiting  all  oniitsfBl 
games  to  be  used  on  Sundays  only;  as  bear-hmtiB^,  (f^?- 
liting,  interludes,  and  at  all  times  (in  the  measer  sort  at 
people  prohibited)  bowUng," 

Two  or  three  restraints  were  annexed  to  ibe  dedan- 
tion,  which  deserve  the  reader's  notice : 

0)  "  No  recnssnt  (i.  e.  papist)  was  tn  have  the  beaet: 
of  this  declaration ;  (2)  nor  such  as  were  not  nrcgcm  at 
the  whole  of  divine  service;  nor  (8)  snch  as  did  not  keep 
to  their  own  parish  churches— that  is,  PuritanmJ^ 

This  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  tbe  psr^ 
ish  churches  of  Lancashire,  which  abcMinded  with  pa- 
pists; and  Wilson  adds  that  it  was  to  have  been  rra; 
in  all  the  churches  of  England,  but  that  arcbbisbo 
Abbot,  being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbade  iia  bein^  rea! 
there.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  archbishop  Lau  j 
put  the  king  upon  republishing  this  declaration,  whs  ^ 
was  accordingly  done.  The  court  had  their  ball&  ms*- 
querades,  and  plays  on  the  Sunday  evenings;  whtW  t^; 
youth  of  the  country  were  at  their  morrice-dainces,  Mai- 
games,  church  and  derk  ales,  and  all  such  kiikd  of  fet- 
elling.  The  severe  pressing  of  this  dedaratioai  madr 
sad  havoc  among  the  Puritans,  as  it  was  to  be  rea^l  i 
the  churches.  Many  poor  cleif^ymen  strained  thtir 
consciences  in  submission  to  their  auperiorsL  S'ts*. 
after  publishing  it,  immediately  read  the  foanh  cnir- 
mandment  to  the  people, "  Remember  the  Sabbath-^r 
to  keep  it  holy  f  adding,  *'This  is  the  law  of  God.  tils 
other  the  injunction  of  man."  Some  put  it  iip[«  tbrir 
curates,  while  great  numbers  absolutely  refused  to  am- 
ply ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  sewral  Gkr^r** 
men  were  actually  suspended  for  not  reading  it.  Sx 
Eadie,  Eccks.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sporttdantes  (/Vo/m)  was  a  term  ap|»lied  * 
the  clergy  because  of  their  sharing  eqojdly  ia  t^ 
monthly  oblations. 

Spot  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tS^^  amn. 
blemish  (as  usually  rendered),  either  physical  (Lev.  x: 
17  sq. :  xxii,  20';  xxiv,  19,  20,  etc  ;  2  Sai 
Cant,  iv,  7)  or  moral  (Deut.  xxxii,  b ;  Job  xi,  15 ; 
7 ;  Prov.  ix,  7) ;  so  <nnX<(C)  literally  a  hreaier  «-  r*i 
in  the  sea  (metaphor.  Jude  12)  or  tnnXo^  (msn^f 
Eph.  V,  27;  2  Pet.  ii,  13) ;  H^a^an,  dkabarim-^  lU 
variegated  spots  of  the  panther,  or  rather  the  Mr^  u 
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Ihe  liger  (Jer.  xiii,  38) ;  P^l^I,  bahirtlh,  brighttutt,  the 
nhitiiih  "  bright  apot"  of  incipient  leproay  (Lev.  xiii,  !- 
39 ;  lir,  66 )  i  pna,  idhat,  tair/,  the  ocily  "  rrecklol 
•pot''  of  pronouDoed  leprosy  (xiii,  39);  tm^S,  laia, 
pnlckni  (u  "  spoUsd"  aheep  or  goats,  Gen.  xii,  82  iq. ; 
or  "diven-oolored"  gumenta,  fiiek.  xri,  16).      See 

Spotsirood  (or  SpOttiawood),  John,  >  3cot- 
lish  preUte,  wm  bom  in  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder,  Ed- 
inburgh Co.,  in  1565,  mid  wa«  gnuliialed  Trom  the  (ili»- 
gow  Uiiiveniity  in  hiii  eixt«enth  y<!ar.  When  eighteen 
ye«r»old  he  gucceedert  his  fiither»»  miniiter  of  C»lder; 
ami  in  I  GUI  ittendeil  Lodowick,  ilu1ieorLcnox,at  chap- 
lain in  hia  cmbusy  to  the  court  of  France. 
Jamee  I  aekcled  htm  lo  be  one  of  Che  clergy 
him  to  England,  and  the  same  year  he  waa  appuinl«d 
ij[u]ar  archbishop  of  Glaagow  and  privy-coanc"' 
:w.t]anil.  In  1610  he  presided  in  the  wuei 
(ilaigiiw;  and  the  aame  year,  upon  the  king 
mand,  lepaired  to  London  upon  eccleaiaflttcal  affain. 
IVhile  there  he,  with  Lamb  and  Hamilton,  wu  conse- 
cnted  biahop,  in  ihe  chapel  of  London  Hiium,  Oct.  i\. 
Upon  their  return  they  conveyed  the  episcopal  powers 
la  their  fonner  titular  brethren,  and  the  Epiacnpal 
Church  waa  once  more  aellled  in  Scotland.  Spotairood 
*i9in  leifi  translated  to  Sc  Andrew's,  and  heci 
mate  of  all  Scotland.  He  continued  in  high 
«lih  Jainea  f  durini;  his  whole  rei^n;  nor  wof 
rFRlnled  by  Charles  I,  whom  he  crowned.  I6S] 
sl,bey  church  of  Ilolyrood  House.  In  1685 
e  chancellor  of  Scothtnd,  which  post  he  1 


Id  for  four  yean 


!o  Englan 


le  popuh 


leqiiat  to  resign  the  ofRce  of  chancellor,  ai 


,  obliged 
>e  king's 


nvcd  than  he  hsd  ■  relspse  and  died,  Nov.  79,  161 
He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.     "A  mt 
Kenerous,  learned,  and  munifleent  prelate  has  Beldt 
been  called  to  rule  in  the  Church;  and  his  advice  was 
at  oil  times  given  for  moderate  measures,  and  for  the 
sacrifice  of  anything  but  principle  for  peace."     Spota- 
wwdnaa  theanthor  ofa  /iiitorya/lJuCiBrcho/Seot- 
luivLfrom  A.D.2Caiolie  End  of  Ike  Reigit  o/Jamtt  VI 
(Lend.  1666,  foL).    He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  defence  of 
the  eccle«astiea]  esublishmeni  in  Scotland,  entitled 
RrfiUatio  Libelii  de  SfgiiavK  Eodeiia  Scoliaina,     See 
Allibone,Wc(.o/BH(.a>Kl^»ier.^WAor»,s.v.;  Chal- 
men,  Bing,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eaiet.  Biog.  s.  v. )  Uoefer, 
Souv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Spondtel  (SiTDufaiDi,  ttakna\  was  a  name  giren 
by  Kusebius  {EccUt.  Hiil.  vi,  11)  and  Epiphanins  {Ex- 


;»f.  Fid.  a.  32)  t. 


r  dili- 


gence in  resting  and  prayer,  and  almsdeeils, 

SpoOM  (n^a,  taUaA,  crovmed  with  Iho  bridal  chap- 
let,Cant. ir,g, 9,10, 11,13:  v,l;  Hos.iv,  1S,t4;  "bride," 
Isa.xlix,  Id;  1x1,10:  1x11,5;  Jer.  ii,82;  vii,  S4,etc.; 
Joel  ii.  16,  elsewhere  "daughter-in-law").    See  Hab- 

Spout.    The  uiaal  contrivance  for  throwing  ofF 


Leaden  8|HHtl,  Woodford  Chnreb,  NorthamptoDahln. 
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the  water  from  the  roofs  of  medieval  buildings  waa  by 
means  of  a  carved  stone  apout  called  RffargogU  or  ^r- 
jojffc.  It  is  quite  possible  some  were  of  lead,  but  none 
an  found  remaining  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  IGth 
century.— Parker,  Gioti,  ofArckilecl.t.v. 

Sprague,  Benjamin  T.,  ■  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Spencer, 
Moss^  and  was  converted  when  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  1832  he  united  on  trial  with  the  Maine  Con- 
ference, hut  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  year 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  spent  several  years  in 
study,  and  acting  as  supply  until  1839,  when  he  waa 
readmitted  to  conference  and  onlained  elder.  His  Is- 
hon  were  brought  lo  a  close  by  death,  Aug.  18,  IS60. 
tir.  Sprague  was  ■  man  of  posi^ve  character,  cauliiius 
in  his  positions,  Arm  and  unyielding  in  their  support. 
See  Miaula  o/Amuai  Coaftraca,  1861,  p.  122. 

Spiagna,  'WllUam  Bnel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister,  waa  bom  in  Aadnrer,  Tol- 
land Co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1796.  He  went  lo  Yale  Col. 
lege  in  1811  and  graduated  in  1815.  The  year  tijilow- 
ing  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  and,  after  studying 
theology  for  mora  than  two  years,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  or  ministers  in  the  county  of  TuUand, 
convened  at  Andover,  Aug.  29, 1818,  and  tbe  next  year 
aa  sole  paator.  He  was  onlained  and  installed  assittant 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  West  Springfield, 
Iklsn.,  Aug.  26, 1819.     Here  he  labored  witb  great  asai- 

charge  July  1, 1829,  havini;  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  y„  where  he  was  in- 
stalled Aug.  26, 1829.  At  Albany  he  had  a  pastorate  of 
forty  yean'  duration,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinarv 
steadlostnesB  and  wa  rm  th  of  attachment  enistingthrongli 
all  Chat  protncled  period  between  himself  and  his  larne 

able  (or  the  vast  and  varied  labors  performed  by  him. 
He  has  been  well  and  truly  described  as  an  "  illustrious 
man;  a  cultivated,  elegant,  voluminous,  useful,  and  pop- 
ular preacher;  an  indefatigable  and  sucoenful  pastor; 
an  unseinab  and  devoted  friend;  loving,  genial,  pure, 
and  noble;  an  [snelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  waa  no 
guile;  one  of  the  most  childlike,  unaophisticated,  and 
charitable  of  men."  While  he  never  relaxed  his  pul- 
pit and  pastoral  duties,  his  sdded  literary  labors  were 
prodigious,  and  their  fruits  exceedingly  great.  He 
preaciied  neatly  two  hundred  sermona  on  special  occa- 

duced  a  large  number  of  biographies  and  olher  volumes 
un  practical  religious  subjects.  But  the  great  literarv 
work  of  his  life  was  hia  /I  tmali  nftiieA  mericaa  Futptl. 
undertaken  when  he  was  fifty-seven,  and  finished  in 
seventeen  years.     It  was  a  herculean  task,  but  it  waa 

ina^ons  represented  in  it  under  great  obligations,  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  (See  be- 
low.) To  this  comprehensive  wcn-k  we  have  been  large- 
ly indebted  in  the  cnmpilaiion  of  this  Cydopadia,  Dr. 
Sprogue's  eictanslve  travels  in  Europe  hrovght  htm  into 
delightful  amociation  with  many  i^  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Old  World,  and  many  eminent  persons  in  religious 
and  literary  circles.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
eorreapondence  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Slate,  in  our  own 
At  the  age  of  aeventy-four,  on  Dec  20, 1869,  he 
was  released  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  at  his  own 
juest,  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Church 
Albany,  attd  retired  lo  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  pass- 
ed his  later  years,  which  were  a  beautiful  and  aerene 
evening  to  his  industrious,  laborious,  and  useful  life- 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  the  divine  favor,  and 
looked  on  death's  approaches  wilh  a  strong  and  {riocid 
faith.  No  sore  disease  or  Aeree  paina  oppressed  him, 
but  gently  and  peacefully  he  passed  away.  May  7, 1876, 
Dr.  Spragne's  writings  are  as  follows :  Ltllfri  on  Fmc- 
lical  Si^i/Kti  to  a  Baugiur  (1822,  12mo;    llth  ed. 
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16mo;  repnblished  in  Great  Britain;  late  American 
editions  bear  the  title  of  the  Daughter's  Chen  Book) : 
— Letters  from  Europe  (1828) : — lAClturu  to  Young  Peo^ 
pie  (1880,  12nEio,  several  editions) : — Lectures  on  Bevi' 
vols  (1832, 12mo, several  editions;  republished  in  Lon- 
don) : — HiaUs  Designed  to  Regulate  the  Intercourse  of 
Christians  (1834, 12n]o) : — Lectures  lUustraHag  the  Con- 
trast between  True  Christkmity  and  Various  Other  Sys- 
tems (Lond.  1837,  12nio): — FAfe  of  Rev.  Edward  Doit 
Griffin  (1838)  -.—Letters  to  Young  Men,  Founded  on  the 
Life  of  Joseph  (2d  ed.  1845, 12mo;  8th  ed.  1854 ;  repub- 
lished in  London,  1846, 18roo;  1851, 2  vols,  in  one,  12roo) : 
—Aids  to  Early  Religion  (1847,  Zimo)\  — Words  to  a 
Young  MaiCs  Conscience  (1848): — Visits  to  European 
Celebrities  (1855, 12mo) : — Annals  of  the  Ameruxtn  Pul- 
pit ^  or  Commemorate  Notices  of  Distinguished  American 
Clergymen  of  Various  DenominationSj  from  the  Early 
Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1855, 
ipith  Historical  Introduction  (N.  Y.  8vo:  vols,  i  and  ii, 
Trinitarian  Congregationalist,  1856 ;  iii  and  iv,  Presby- 
terian, 1858;  V,  Episcopalian,  1859;  vi,  Baptist,  1860; 
vii,  Methodist,  1861 ;  viii.  Unitarian,  1865;  ix,  Luther- 
an, Reformed  Dutch,  Associate,  Associate  Reformed,  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  1869).  In  addition  to  the  vol- 
umes thus  enumerated,  Dr.  Sprague  published  about  116 
IMimphlets,  single  sermons,  addresses,  discourses,  and  ora- 
tions. He  is  also  author  of  a  Life  of  President  Timo- 
thy Dunght  in  Sparks's  American  Biography  (2d  sermon, 
1845,  vol.  iv) ;  of  an  Essay  prefixed  to  Richards's  Ser- 
mons ;  of  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  Rev.  O.  Bronson's  Ser- 
mons (1862,  8vo);  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Excellent 
Woman  (1868, 12mo);  and  of  Introductions  to  ten  oth- 
er works.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Women  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1850,  8vo) ;  The  Smitten  House- 
hold (1856-57, 12mo).  Besides  writing  papers  in  various 
religious  and  literary  periodicals  sufficient  to  fill  three 
or  four  octavo  vohimes,  he  published  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
John  McDowellj  D.D.  (1864,  12mo).  He  had  been  a 
gatherer  as  well  as  a  dispenser  of  knowledge,  and 
among  the  attractions  of  his  library  was  a  famous  col- 
lection of  autographs  of  eminent  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  See  Samuel  Irenieus  Prime,  The  Man  of 
Business  (1857,  24mo);  Appletons'  New  Amer.  Cyclop. 
s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Sprat,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Tallaton  (Tallerton),  Devonshire,  in  1636,  and 
from  a  school  in  his  native  place  became  a  commoner 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1651,  taking  his  degree 
in  1657.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  after  the  Res- 
toration took  orders,  becoming  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  also  to  the  king.  In  1668  he  became 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the 
Church  of  Su  Margaret.  He  was  in  1680  made  canon 
of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684 
bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1685,  being  derk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  the  Declaration  distin- 
guished the  acknowledged  sons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neutral,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at 
W^estminster,  but  pressed  none  to  violate  his  conscience. 
When  James  II  was  frightened  away,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment \iras  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was  one  of  the  council  to 
consider  whether  the  crown  was  vacant,  and  manfully 
spoke  in  favor  of  his  old  master.  He  complied,  how- 
ever, with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmo- 
lested ;  but  in  1692  an  atrocious  attempt  was  made  by 
two  unprincipled  inftirmers  to  involve  him  in  trouble  by 
affixing  his  counterfeite«l  signature  to  a  seditious  paper. 
The  bishop  was  arrested  May  7, 1692,  but  succeedeii  in 
a  little  time  in  establishing  his  innocence.  He  died 
May  20, 1718.  The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  a  few  po- 
ems, are,  A  True  A  ccount  and  Declaration  of  the  Hoi-- 
rid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King^  being  a  history 
of  the  Rye -house  Plot  {\e»b)i—fhe  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  etc  (1667,  and  other  editions  to  1764, 


4to)  :—The  Life  ofCowUy  (1668, 1678, 8vo)  i—The  Js- 
swer  to  Sobiere  (1709,  Svo):— The  Reiatiom  ofkisihn 
Examination  (IG98,  4to;  1722,  8vo): — and  three  viA- 
umes  of  Sermons  (Lond.  1677,  4to;  1678-170Si,  I7K>, 
8vo ;  republished  in  1722, 8vo).  See  Ambooe,  Dicf.  af 
Brit^  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog.  IHn. 
8.  V. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  &  v. 

Spreng,  Jacques,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was  bore 
at  Ypres  about  1485  of  parents  in  ordinary  ctrcum- 
stanoes,  who  early  devoted  him  to  a  religioas  life,  and 
he  accordingly  set  out  as  an  Augustin  monk  on  a  pl- 
grimage,  which  at  length  led  him  to  Erfnrt,  and  be 
there  embraced  Luther's  viewa.  He  afterwards  retan!«d 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  proroet  of  a  cnarrct 
in  Antwerp  (hence  his  surname  Profposiims),  He  vu 
imprisoned  for  his  faith,  first  at  Brussels,  and  aftervmij 
at  Bruges  (1522);  but  was  rescued  by  a  feUow-FrandH 
can,  and  escaped  into  (lermany.  On  the  reoonmends- 
tion  of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  he  was  appointed  pastor  uT 
Notre  Dame  at  Bremen  in  1554,  and  filled  that  puaitkm 
till  his  death,  Jan.  80, 1562.  In  1535  he  assisted  at  a 
Freemasons'  congress  held  in  Cologne. — Hoefer,  AMr. 
Biog.  Gsnerale,  s.  v. 

Bprenger,  Jacob,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Gdogoe. 
provincial  of  his  order  (A.D.  1495),  and  one  of  the  t«« 
inquisitors-general  appointed  by  Innocent  VIII  (1484) 
for  the  destruction  of  witchesi  which  he  dedared  vcic 
overrunning  Germany.  From  oonfesuona  exioited  ua 
the  rack  a  perfect  dogmatic  and  historical  srsiem  vas 
framed,  in  which  the  various  compacts  made  with  the 
devil,  or  the  improper  alliances  contracted  with  him, 
obtained  their  due  place.  On  the  basis  of  thb  sev  kme 
Sprenger  elaborated  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  agsin^ 
witches,  entitled  Malleus  Malejicarmwu  See  Kom. 
Church  Hist.  vol.  i,  §  115,  2. 

Sprig  (n^kO,  pedrdh,  Ezek.  zrii,  6,  a  hraaek,  ts 
elsewhere  rendered ;  ^jbt,  salzdl,  a  shoot  of  a  vine.  hs. 
xviii,  5). 

Bpriggs,  JosKPH,  a  minister  of  the  Methods!  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Coonty.  Va. 
Julv  6, 1804,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1824.    He 

I  *" 

was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1828,  and  waa  a-i- 

I  mitted  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  If  arch  of  i^ 

I  same  year.    He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1830,  and  eU'-r 

'  in  1832.     When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreb  di- 

vided  in  1844,  he  adhered  to  the  Soathem  bruich.  an' 

was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Gonfereoce.     In  1^«' 

he  took  a  supernumerary  relation;  in  1865  he  becaow 

effective ;  in  1869  superannuated.     He  died  of  tT|4i<«J 

fever,  Jan.  17,  1869.     See  Minutes  of  AmmtA  Cat^er- 

ences  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1870,  pi  402. 

Spring.    See  Fountain;  Sbasox. 

Spring,  Gardner,  D.D.,  a  noted  Preabrterit!! 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Sen^  was  bom  ar 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785.  At  the  a^  i^f 
twelve  he  entered  the  Berwick  Academy,  aad  cr--»- 
menced  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  iaf«r> 
ship  of  Dr.  GiUet,  then  a  young  man  etodying  dirinitj 
with  his  father.  After  this  he  returned  to  Nevban-- 
port,  his  paternal  home,  where  be  remained  pioeeciiftiK 
his  studies  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Y'ale  CoUrtv. 
which  he  did  in  1799.  He  was  a  severe  stodenr.  arl 
withal,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '*ambitioa»  »  ^•' 
lius  Ctesar."  Religiously  as  he  was  edocatcd,  he  w 
worldly  in  his  pursuits,  until,  on  one  occasion,  be  Want 
an  earnest  sermon  preached  by  his  father.  About  rW 
same  time  he  made  a  short  excur^icm  to  Maine,  a  : 
stopped  in  an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  a  place,  wberr  W 
and  his  friend  walked  eight  miles  one  Sabbath  tu  i»' 
a  church.  After  a  short  vacation  he  resumed  his  •::<*- 
ies  at  Leicester  Academy  under  Dr.  Nebemiah  A*iaQ^: 
and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  A  utobiogropky.  *'  ic  i 
ambitious,  self-righteous  spirit  led  the  devoti«tn  in  Vt 
academy,"  seeking  moi«  the  praise  of  men  than  the  k^ 
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probation  of  God.  He  heard  the  recitations  of  the  up- 
per claaaes  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Too  severe  application 
to  study  affected  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist for  a  time.  When  his  health  was  restored  he  re- 
entered Yale  College  and  continued  the  course,  gradu- 
ating in  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1808  a  revival  had 
occurred  in  the  college,  and  many  of  the  students  were 
the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  He  was  not  brought 
under  its  influence  to  any  gr4at  extent,  and  was  so  far 
fn)m  entertaining  thoughts  of  the  ministry  that  he  de- 
termined on  entering  the  legal  profestiion.  He  accord- 
ingly commenced  a  course  of  study  at  New  Haven, 
reading  Coke,  Littleton,  and  Blackstone.  Being  re- 
duced in  finances  to  four  dollars,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Moses 
Brown,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  in  Newburyport, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Seminary,  who  sent 
him  a  blank  check  to  be  filled  at  his  discretion.  Thus 
furnished,  he  went  to  Bermuda  as  teacher  of  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  While  there,  in  reply  to  a  serious 
letter  from  his  father,  he  wrote  an  analysis  of  his  relig- 
ious experience,  stating  that  he  was  "vibrating  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell.**  Disgusted  with  the  island,  he 
returned  home,  and  not  long  afterwards  married,  aiid 
returned  to  New  Haven;  but,  finding  no  opening  for 
his  support,  he  again  returned  to  Bermuda^  and  re- 
mained there  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  a  flour- 
ishing school.  He  was  induced  to  leave  from  appre- 
hensions of  war  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
He  had  saved  $1500,  and  was  in  somewhat  easy  circum- 
stances. Continuing  the  study  of  the  law,  he  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  New  Haven  in  December,  1808,  and  on  April  24  suc- 
ceeding he  united  with  the  Church  under  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Moees  Stuart.  At  the  Yale  commencement 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  delivered  an  oration  on 
''The  Christian  PatrioU"  On  that  day  the  Kev.  John 
M.  Mason  preached  his  great  sermon  from  the  text "  To 
the  pofir  the  Gospel  is  preached,'*  under  which  Mr. 
Spring  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  that  Gospel.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  lady  who  furnished  the  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Before  leaving 
that  institution,  he  received  a  call  from  the  South  Par- 
ish, and  another  from  Park  Street,  Boston.  On  visiting 
New  York,  he  preached  for  Dr.  Romeyn  in  Cedar  Street. 
He  was  ^en  on  his  way  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  the  Brick  Church,  New 
York,  which  he  accepted,  entering  at  once  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor.  He  was  ordained  Aug.  8,  1810,  and 
continued  pastor  of  a  united  and  p<»werful  Church  until 
old  age  and  feebleness  obliged  him  to  retire  from  it« 
active  duties,  but  he  was  retained  as  pastor  emeritus 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1878.  The  sphere 
of  Dr.  Spring's  labors  covered  a  wide  space  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  few  men  in  any  profession 
have  made  a  more  enduring  mark  upon  the  age.  His 
reading,  especially  in  the  department  of  theology,  was 
extensive.  He  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  strongest  type. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  what  he  called  **  spurious 
revivals,"  and  to  all  sensational  devices  of  vagrant  evan- 
f^elists.  He  was  early  identified  with  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, and  was  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  through  his  father.  He  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  discussion  of  the  managers  with 
the  Baptists,  and  also  into  the  discussions  in  regard  to 
opening  the  meetings  of  the  board  with  prayer.  He 
was  identified  with  the  Sabbath-reform  movement,  and 
at  the  breakingH>ut  of  the  Rebellion  showed  his  loyalty 
and  patriotism  in  his  prayers  and  sermons  and  public 
addresses.  Dr.  Spring  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  are.  The  Bihle  Not  of  Man :  —  Obliffa- 
tioru  of  the  World  to  the  Bible;  and  others,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
(W.  P.  &) 

Spring,  Samuel,  Sen.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1746. 


He  gpraduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1771 ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1774,  and  in  the  following 
year  joined  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  marched  under 
CoL  Arnold  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada.  In 
1776  he  left  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  remained  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  March  4, 1819.  Dr.  Spring  was  a 
primary  agent  in  establishing  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  "  His  personal  appearance,"  says  Dr.  Woods, 
'*  was  marked  with  nobleness;  his  countenance  was  in- 
dicative of  lofty  intelligence,  and  ardent,  benevolent 
feeling;  his  intellect  was  clear,  active,  and  penetrating.** 
He  had  a  ver}'  modest  estimate  withal  of  his  spiritual 
and  mental  attainments.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Spring 
was  able  and  frequently  eloquent.  He  published  two 
Sermoni  in  the  American  Preacher,  vol.  iv  (1793): — A 
Letter  addreued  to  the  Rev,  Solomon  A  iken  ot*  the  Sub- 
ject  of  Two  Faat-day  Sermom  (1809) ;  and  a  number  of 
occasional  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Amtais  of  the  Amer, 
Puljnt,  ii,  85. 

Spring,  Samuel,  Jun.,D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  March  9, 1792.  He  received  his  preparatory  ed- 
ucation at  Exeter  Academy,  entered  Yale  College,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  181 1.  After  his  graduation 
he  engaged  in  the  trade  and  shipping  business,  and  con- 
tinued therein  until  1819,  when,  feeling  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  took  the  full  course.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Abtngton, 
Mass.,  Jan.  2, 1822,  and  remained  until  December,  1826, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  next  installed  over  the 
North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  was  then  installed  over  the  Church  at  East 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  twenty-eight  j'ears.  He 
finally  became  chaplain  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  Hart- 
ford, and  continued  at  that  post  seven  years.  He  was 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  and  trastee 
of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Dec.  18,  1877.     (W.  T.  S.) 

Springer.  BHhn,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bond  County,  III,  July  21, 1811.  He  was 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions  at  a  very  early  age ; 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824 ; 
entered  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  St.  Chiir  Co.,  111., 
in  1827;  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter  May  29, 1882,  re- 
ceived by  the  Illinois  Conference  on  trial  in  September, 
1833,  and  appointed  to  Carlinville  Circuit,  Sangamtui  dis- 
trict. The  following  were  his  subsequent  appointments : 
in  1834,  Iroquois  Mission;  1835,  Oplain  Circuit;  1836-37, 
located,  owing  to  feeble  health ;  1838,  Soroonauk  Circuit ; 
1839,  Bristol  Circuit ;  1840,  ordained  elder  and  reappoint- 
ed to  Bristol;  1841,  Lockport;  1842,  Juliet,  1843-44, 
St.  Charles;  1845,  Mineral  Point;  1846,  Hazle  Green 
Circuit;  1847-50,  presiding  elder  of  Milwaukee  district, 
Wisconsin  Conference,  where  he  died,  Aug.  22,  1850. 
Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  develop- 
ment, well  versed  in  theological  subjects,  and  an  able 
expounder  of  the  truth.  See  MiniUes  of  Atmual  Con- 
ferencee,  iv,  611.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Springer,  John  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Petersbun?,  Illf  Jan.  18, 
1887.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but, 
fearful  of  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  the  ministry,  fell 
back,  and  eventually  became  an  actor.  In  1857  he 
yielded  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  joined 
the  Church  Sept.  6.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  17, 
1858,  and  admitted  into  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Being  drafted  into  the 
army,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteers,  Feb.  8, 1864.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  15  of  that 
year,  and  died  on  the  28th.  See  Minutet  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1864,  p.  186. 

Springer,  Moses,  a  muuster  of  the  Methodist 
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EpiBCopal  Church,  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  in  1840  was  admitted  into  full  connection  in  the 
Maine  Conference.  He  immediately  located  to  take 
charge  of  the  Maine  Wesley  an  Journal,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  until  it  was  united  with  the  ZunCa  Herald, 
In  1859  he  was  admitted  into  the  Minnesota  Conference! 
and  placed  in  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  sus- 
tained until  his  death,  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  I>ec  21, 
1865.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  not  only  of  faith,  but 
also  of  superior  intellect,  and  devoted  to  scientific  stud- 
ies, the  last  yejirs  of  his  life  being  spent  in  the  National 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C  See  Minutes  of  Alt' 
nucU  Conferences,  1860,  p.  212. 

Springers,  the  jumping  sect  among  the  Ingrians  (a 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Tchudic  branch  of  the  Finns), 
which  traces  its  origin  to  1818.  Proceeding  from  a 
religious  excitement  independent  of  the  Church,  they 
came  to  the  conviction  that  every  individual  required 
the  direct  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  his 
salvation.  They  also  soon  believed  that  they  enjoyed 
this  illumination,  and  ecstatic  praying,  singing,  and  cry- 
ing, connected  with  clapping  of  hands  and  jumping  at 
their  meetings,  gave  evidence  of  being  possessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  special  illumination  required  as  cor- 
relative also  a  special  holiness,  and  this  was  sought  not 
onl}*  in  despising  marriage,  but  also  in  abstaining  from 
meat,  beer,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  He  who  applied  for 
admission  into  the  sect  was  required  to  prove,  nudus 
super  nudam,  before  the  eyes  of  the  meeting  that  the  old 
Adam  with  his  sexual  susceptibility  was  dead  in  him. 
The  **holy  love*'  which  they  placed  in  the  Mead  of  mar- 
riage also  led  here,  as  ever,  to  fleshly  errors,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  many  of  them,  aft«r  the  example 
of  the  Skopzi  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  were  probably 
connected,  chose  the  much  more  certain  means  of  cas- 
tration. Authors  and  chiefs  of  the  sect  were  named, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  meetings,  but 
the  civil  authorities  were  not  able  to  get  hold  of  them. 
The  sect  is  now  near  its  end.  See  Kurtz,  Church  His- 
torjff  ii,  406. 

Springing,  or  Springer,  the  impost  or  point  at 
which  an  arch  unites  with  its  support.  The  bottom 
stone  of  an  arch,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  im- 
post, is  sometimes  called  a  springer  or  springing-stx>ne. 
Also  the  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v.     See  Skkw  ;  YoussoiR. 

Sprinkler.    See  Aspkrgillum. 

Sprinkling,  as  a  form  of  baptism,  took  the  place 
of  immersion  after  a  few  centuries  in  the  early  Church, 
not  from  any  established  rule,  but  by  common  consent, 
and  it  has  since  been  very  generally  practiced  in  all  but 
the  Greek  and  Baptist  churches,  which  insist  upon  im- 
mersion. In  its  defence  the  following  considerations 
are  offered :  (1.)  The  primary  signification  of  the  word 
"  baptize"  (/3airrisw)  cannot  be  of  great  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  moment  not  from  the  literal  import  of  the  term,  but 
from  the  significance  and  design  of  the  ordinance.  (2.) 
Although  no  instance  of  sprinkling  is  expressly  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test.,  yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which 
immersion  was  hardly  possible  (Acts  ii,  41 ;  x,  47,  48 ; 
xvi,  83).  (8.)  In  cases  of  emei^ncy,  baptism  by  asper- 
sion was  allowed  at  a  period  of  high  antiquity,  especially 
in  the  case  of  sick  persons.  See  Clinic  Baptism.  Thb 
form  was  also  admitted  when  the  baptismal  font  was  too 
small  for  immersion,  and  generally,  whenever  considera- 
tions of  convenience,  health,  or  climate  required  ( Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  De  Rebus  EocUs,  c.  26;  Gerhard,  Ia>c.  TheoL 
ix,  146).  Aspersion  did  not  become  common  in  the  West- 
em  or  Latin  Church  until  the  18th  century,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  much  earlier  (Aquinas, 
Summa,  quest.  66,  art.  7).  See  Coleman,  Christ,  Antiq. 
p.  276  sq.    See  Baptism. 

Sproat,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  April  11, 1722.     He  graduated 


at  Yale  College  in  1741 ;'  was  converted  while  in  ooQtgc; 
and  having  gone  through  the  requisite  cooiae  of  pr^ 
ration  for  the  ministry,  was  licewed  to  piead),  ud  er- 
dained  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congregmtional  Cltofdi  a 
Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 1743.     Here  he  labored  «iik 
great  zeal  and  success  for  about  twenty-fire  yearly  vbto, 
in  October,  1768,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pbili- 
delphia  of  which  Rev.  Gilbert  Teonent  had  been  pastBr. 
He  continued  sole  pastor  till  1787,  when  he  was  ndkmi 
from  a  portion  of  his  labors  by  the  setileiDCfit  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green.     In  1780  the  Colkf^ 
of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.IX 
The  year  1798  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  yd- 
low  fever  in  Philadelphia  to  an  appalling  extent.    Tke 
family  of  Dr.  Sproat  was  almost  annihiliited  by  it;  fail 
own  death  took  place  Oct.  18, 1793.     He  was  a  nisttf 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  had  made  deep  researches 
into  systematic,  casuistic,  and  polemic  divinity.    Is  hii 
personal  religion  he  was  truly  eminent — ^his  faith  vai 
built  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the  Goepel,  and  it  snp- 
ported  him  in  the  most  trying  hour.     In  his  latt  ii»>- 
ments  he  said,  ''All  my  expectations  for  eternity  rest  oa 
the  infinite  grace  of  God,  abounding  thnra^h  the  fintibed 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL"     His  only  p«^ 
lication  was  a  Sermon,  preached  on  the  demih  of  White- 
field  in  Odtober,  1770.   See  Sprague,  A  nxiais  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit^  iii,  126 ;  AUen,  £ii^.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Mass,  BisL  €(& 
x ;  Assembljf  Miss,  Mag.  i.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spry,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  vcasastts, 
was  bom  in  Queen  Ann  County,  Md.,  Feb.  28,  lrn»': 
converted  in  1822;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelpliix 
Conference  in  1832,  and  appointed  to  Cecil  Circuit ;  1^ 
Salisbury  Circuit;  1834,  Elkton;  1836,  on  account  c>f  iB- 
health,  supernumerary ;  1836,  Caroline  Circait;  1837-S-*^ 
Dorchester  Circuit;  1839-40,  Lewistown ;  1841,  Ea!t«i. 
Talbot  Co.,  Md.;  and  subsequently  travelled  Cambrid^. 
Seaford,  Georgetown,  and  Accomac  circuits,  on  the  is^ 
of  which  he  died,  Nov.  29,  1847.  Mr.  Spry  was  an  f  x- 
cellent  preacher  and  a  model  pastor.  He  was  one  of  rbe 
sweetest  singers  in  IsraeL  See  Minutes  of  A  nmal  C'^ 
ferences,  iv,  204 ;  Mauship,  Thirteat  Years  m  the  Itiarr' 
ancg,  p.  14-16. 

Sponge.    See  Sponge. 

Spuokie,  among  the  early  Soots  and  Picta,was  the 
name  of  a  class  of  teasing  spirits  who  appeared  in  tl^ 
form  odgnesfatui,  and  led  wanderers  astray  into  tmsm^ 
and  morasses. 

Spur-money,  a  name  for  a  fine  levied  by  ctHtcia, 
on  behalf  of  the  choristers  of  certain  old  foandati<«« 
(St.  PauFs,  Westminster,  Lichfield,  and  Windsor),  <£ 
persons  entering  the  Church. 

Spnrstowe,  William,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  vb§ 
educated  at  St.  Katharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  wfaiffc  be 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  minister  at  Hampden,  in  Bock> 
inghamshire,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  oat.  He  j«BBed 
the  rebel  army  as  chaplain,  and  in  1643  became  a  aem- 
ber  of  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Divines,  beoominc  it 
the  same  time  pastor  of  Hackney.  He  was  made  mmts 
of  St.  Katharine  Hall,  but  was  tamed  oat  for  nliaisg  t1i« 
engagement.  He  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  an  ortbo- 
dox  clergyman  at  Hackney  in  1662,  and  died  in  1661 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  or  the  I*t^omises  :^Tie 
Spiritual Chgmist:—The  Wiles  ofSatanz~-%,  Diseearm: 
— and  Sermons.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  attack  «c 
episcopacy  under  the  name  of  Smecfywmusm  See  A3&- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  AuthcrSf  al  ▼.:  H«^ 
Ecdes.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Spy- Wednesday,  an  old  name  for  the  Wedao- 
dav  in  Holv  Week,  so  called  because  of  the  woric  whkb 
Judas  Iscariot  carried  on  upon  that  day  when  be  vol 
forth  to  make  preparation  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Haa- 
ter.— Lee,  Gloss,  oflMurg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Squarcione,  Frajvcbsco,  an  Italian  painter,  w 
bom  at  Padua  in  1394,  and,  after  performing  sbsbt 
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loon  iQ  Gkmb  ud  luly,  lived  in  the  UUer  econtiy  in 
great  affluenca  wul  diuinedan  until  hii  deMh,  in  ' '" 
From  bis  very  muDeraiu  Kbool  (he  bad  one  bun 
WHi  thinj-«Ten  scbolan),  he  wis  called  the  Tathei 
prima  nuKifro  ot  painters.  The  celebrated  illustrated 
Book  of  Atilhtmi  in  the  Church  of  the  Misericordia, 
whicb  used  to  be  curpmonly  oiditwd  to  Uanlegna,  ia 
noir  by  competent  judges  considereil  una  ot  the 
missions  or  9qiurcioue  executed  by  bis  ecbolan. 
ihe  Englilk  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Sqnara  (Sa^,  tUm,  a  fimrtk  part,  aa  often  render- 
ed), a  ride  (as  elsewhert),eip«aaUy  of  a  rectangle  (Ezek. 
iliil,  16, 17).     See  Sculftubk. 

Square  Cap,  ■  cap  wom  in  England  by  Churcb 
clerks,  the  nse  e>(  whicb  began  in  the  16tb  century 

SqnaaRatloii,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  lortnre 
eommonly  used  by  the  Inquisition  to  extort  confe 

(ord,  fastening  weiKbts  to  his  f^C,  and  drawing  hi 
10  the  full  height  of  the  place  by  means  of  a  pulley, 
was  then  suddenly  let  down  to  within  a  short  dij 
of  the  floor,  and  by  the  repeated  ahachB  all  his  joints 
were  dislocated.  This  torture  was  continned  for  a 
hour  or  longer,  according  to  the  pleasure  at  the  inqnit 
iion  present  and  to  what  the  strength  of  the  sufferer 
seemed  capable  of  enduring.  Sea  Baruum,  Ronuauim 
at  It  I;  p.  383. 

8qill«r,  Hitea  Powell,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Preiby- 
tetian  divine  atid  educiuir,  was  b<irn  in  Cornwall,  Vt., 
May  4,  1792.  The  family  was  of  English  origin 
lling  in  Connecticut  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fa 
He  was  trained  with  assiduous  care,  and  at  fonrtee 
icml  the  academy  at  Miildleburr,  Tl.,  where  be 

Middlebury  College  in  181!,  and  at  the  Ajirtover  Theo- 
luf^cal  Seminary,  Mass.,  in  I8l4i  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  same  year,  and  immediately  began  his  labors  as  a 
supply  to  the  Congregstional  Church,  Oxford,  Mass.; 
thence  he  remnred  to  Vergennes,  Vt.,  where  he  remained 
til]  the  spring  of  181 6,  when  be  accepted  an  appointment 
of  misaionvy  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  ordained  Slay  3, 1816,  by  the  Geneva  Presbytery 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbj-terian  Church  In  BuflUo, 
N,  v.,  which  relation  existed  till  1S24.  In  1817  he 
a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churcb  which  met  in  Philadelphia;  in 
after  closing  his  pastorale  in  Buffalo,  he  spent  a  short 
time  ill  agricultural  pursniti  for  the  benefit  of  hie 
heallbt  in  1S36  be  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Western  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  (jenera,  N,  Y,,  in  which  work  he  spent  eight 
vean;  in  1833  he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the 
affairs  of  the  Genera  Lyceum,  which  he  had  founded, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  the  churches  at  Junius, 
Newark,  Castlelon,  and  West  Favette,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1839-10  the  Southwark  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1845  he  wis  induced  to  visit  De- 
loil.  Wis.,  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  college, 
and  he  reaolred  to  ideDtify  himself  with  iL  In  1846 
the  charter  was  obtained,  in  184T  the  corner-stone  was 
laid,  and  in  1849  he  waa  elected  professor  of  intelleetu- 
al  and  moral  philosophy,  entering  upon  bis  duties  in 
1851.  The  Bubjecta  of  hii  lectuivs  at  Bctoit  College 
were  as  follows  i  Tkt  Tnilh  of  Rttigion .-—  The  SIffhod 
and  tiie  AtgHitUion  t^f  ftnowhdi/e .-^Mailai  and  Moral 
//abiii:  —  Tie  Value  of  a  Philoiopkicai  Miad:  —  TU 
Viilue  qf  Moral  ScitnctM .- —  Tie  Gaieric  Proptrlia  of 
.\fiiid:  —  PiUo40piji  and  ill  Uiri:—ind  Eltmenli  of 
Moral  Seienn.  In  August,  1361,  he  went  to  Europe 
lo  attend  the  Evangelical  Aliisnce  in  Switzerland,  and 
while  abroad  he  received  the  attention  due  bis  high 
position  as  an  eminent  educator.  He  lectured  in  the 
college  for  the  last  time  in  1863,  and  by  reason  of  de- 
clining health  he  made  arrangements  for  a  euceesaor, 
he  retaining  a  place  in  the  catalogue  aa  emerilus  pro- 


fessor.   For  several  months  before  his  death  he  nuni- 

of  the  Hedeemer's  kinplom.  The  interviews  with  bis 
friends  relative  to  bis  departure  were  most  gratifying 
and  instructive.  He  longed  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  \  and  after  charging  each  member  of  Ihe  house- 
bold  to  minister  in  every  way  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  his  wife,  he  paned  gently  sway,  June  22, 1866. 
Dr.  Squier  was  a  man  of  note  and  eminence,  fully  up  to 
the  timea  in  which  be  lived.  He  frequently  represent- 
ed his  presbylciy  in  the  Renenil  Assembly,  and  at  Ihe 
time  of  the  disruption  of  the  Pmbylerian  Church  was 
one  of  the  leadari  of  the  opposition  to  the  Old-school 
party,  Frederick  £.  Cannon  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writea 
of  bim :  "  Intellectually,  be  belonged  to  the  small  class 
of  original,  independent,  self-reliant  thinkers,  melAphys- 
icil  in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  receiving  no  dogmaa  or 
condusioDa  without  careful  investigation,  and  fearleaa 
in  announcing  and  maintaining  the  positions  which  he 
had  taken.  Ilaving  great  faith  In  intellectual  culture, 
he  devoted  bis  life  and  fortune  mainly  to  Ihe  great  in- 
teresla  of  popular  education,  and  schools,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  are  the  monuments  upon  whicb  bis  name 
is  moat  distinctly  inacribed.  Religiously,  he  was  evan- 
gelical, earnest,  and  progressive.  Hia  practical  relig- 
ion was  based  on  broad  and  compreheniuve  views  of 
providence  and  grace.  He  wse  always  and  everywhere 
prompt  to  urge  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  all  the  un- 
believing, eepecially  upon  young  men,  and  to  press  the 
Church  of  God  to  a  higher  and  balder  standard  of  spir- 
itual life  and  work."    Socially,  he  was  genial,  kind,  and 

and  at  no  man's  board  were  Uicy  more  cheerfully  wel- 
comed or  more  generously  entertained.  He  was  fre- 
quently a  contributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and  was 
the  author  of,  Tht  Problem  Solced,  or  Sin  no!  of  God 
(N.  Y.  1865):— foiuon  and  Ihe  BiUr,  or  lit  Trulh  if 
ICfvtlalloB  ( I860 ) :  —  MitceUatieoHt  Writmgi,  with  au 
A  vloiiyrapig,  edited  and  BupfJemented  by  Kev.  James 
R.  Boyd  (Geneva,  N.  Y.  1867)  ;— and  The  Bring  of 
God,  Moral  Goternmenl  and  ThtteM  ia  Theology. 
Upon  these  aubjects  Dr.  Squier  bestowed  his  maturest 
thoughts.  See  Wilson,  FrtA.  /Jul.  Alminioe,  1867, 
P.BI8;  AMibone,  Did.  qf  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  alhon,  a.  V. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sqalllerr,  an  old  English  term  for  tcallerg,  e.  g. 
for  the  acullcry  of  a  monastic  bouse  or  episcopal  pal- 

Bqnlnoh,  or  Soonca,  a  small  arch  or  projecting 

in  Gothic  architecture,  to  support  the  alternate  aides  of 
octagonal  spires,  lanterns,  etc,  sbove^  Sometime*  the 
overhanging  side  of  the  spire  or  octagon  ia  supported  by 
a  scries  of  projecting  courses  of  slone  (as  at  Tong,  Salop), 
whicb  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  arches,  but  are 

pand  the  walls,  which  is  always  lo  be  feared  when  ihe 
arched  squinch  is  used.  The  ptrsight  squinch  is  often 
employed  externally,  as  at  St.  Cross,  where  it  is  used  to 
carry  the  alarr,  or  parapet  walk,  across  the  angle  at  the 
junction  ofthe  choir  and  transept  with  the  tower.  The 
constructiou  of  the  arched  squinch,  or  (roinpr,  was  a  fa- 


Sqnlnch,  Canoa'a  Aibby,  Kortbamptonshlra. 


SQUINT 


i,Ki,Gtou.of  AriMtcd.t.v. 

Sqnlut,  an  opening 

through    the    wall   of   * 


abling  peisons  in  the  Inr- 
Kpts  ur  aiale  lo  aee  the  ele- 

bigli-alur.  Thp  uiuil  ait. 
uaiiuii  of  these  Dpeninga  it 
nil  one  OT  lioth  HilM  of  the 
cliancel-arch,  and  there  ia 
rrei|uenl)y  spmjection.like 
t  luir  bultress,  on  the  out- 
aide  acroas  the  ingle  lo  cov- 
er thii  opening.   Theaepro. 


olheni;  they  ate  partiojUriv  abiinilant  in  the  neigh- 
borhuod  of  Tenby,  in  Sonlh  Wnlea.  But  the  open- 
ings theaiMlves  ue  to  be  found  ererywhere,  though 


Hiaeley,  Oxrordehlre. 


they  have  commonly  been  pUstered  over,  or  a 
boarded  at  the  tMO  ends,  in  other  ca>e«  fillet 

by  the  aide  of  the  chaneel-arch,  extemliiig 
gniundtothe  heightof  ten  or  twelve  feet,  as  at 


SRADDHA 

Avel,  Oicrordahire.  Usoally  ther  are  not  ibon  i  nH 
igband  about  two  rFetwide,nnen  wider  at  Die  ns  nul 
han  It  the  eiat.    They  are  crHnmanly  (dain,  bM  »•(. 

ghc  open  panelling  acrvaa  then:  this  a  iMnicsUi 
tie  ciae  in  Somenetahire  and  DevoRshin.  That  n 
lany  inatuicea  of  tbeae  opening*  in  other  staaiiiia  far- 
idea  the  uaiul  one,  but  alwaya  in  the  dinctios  sTibi 
igh-allat,  or  at  least  of  an  altar.  SometiiBet  the  af>»- 
ig  ia  from  a  chapel  by  the  aide  of  the  chancd.  u  u 
Ihipping-Norton.Oifordahire.   In  Bridgewatct  Cbgxrt, 

through  three  succeasive 
walla,  following  the  aame 
Dblii)ue  line,  to  enable  a 
per«nn  Handing  in   the 

porch  to  Bee  the  high- 
other  inalancea  it  seem* 

•  have  been  for  the  use 

rLhealten.laniKhohad  ^ 

I  ring  the  aincius-beli 

on  of  the  hoet.    There 


this  bell  being  placed  in  a 
cot  on  the  parapet  of  the 
porch  I  and  at  frequent- 


has  laldy  been  applied  u 


Squint,  Mayor'a  Cbapd, 
.   BnshiL 

ircb,  probably  fur  the  piiiT«« 
ioned  in  thia  nxm  lo  In  il» 

int  applied  to  tbei*  n|<«uE^^ 
n  xar.     The 


>k  names  to  the  patlarfEi^ 
lish  buildings.— Parker,  Gloa.  o/Artiilert.  a.  T. 

Squire,  Sahukl,  an  English  divine,  waa  ben  ii 


-,  Will; 


i   I'M,  ■ 


St.  John'*  College,  Cambridge,  of  whirh  be  beeaat  i 
fellow,  and  took  hii  dq^tee  of  A.B.  in  1733  b»I  AM.  a 
1 737.  Soon  aller,  Dr.  Wynn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  WrUh 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  IT89  gave  hiv  ih 
chancellorship  and  a  canonrv  of  Wrils,  and  afumiPb 
collated  bim  lo  the  archdeaconry  of  Balh.  Ia  lltS  k 
waa  presented  to  the  reciorv  of  Topafidd,  Emn.  tM 
in  17*9  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  waa  pRSMNisl  <i 
1750  bv  archbishop  Herring  to  Ihe  reictary  of  St-.katr. 
Westminster,  and  sonii,  bv  the  king,  to  the  vicaragi '' 
r.reenwich,  Kent.  On  the  establiahmmt  of  the  hr*.«- 
hold  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Gmrte  ■" ' 
be  waa  af^inied  his  clerk  of  the  cloaet.  in  ITSd  !v 
was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Briatol,  and  in  IT-^i 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Darid'a  Hf 
died  Hay  6,  1766.  He  was  a  fellow  of  tbe  Royal  >»! 
Antiquary  aocietie*.  Among  hit  ihenln)cical  w«k>  e* 
the  following;  Tkr  Ancirtit  HiMory  o/ tkr  Htbmtt  Vit- 
diniled  (Camb.  1741 ,  8vu)  :—lmtiJrrrt^  to  Asl^^  If 
«ciu.iiJe(17Mt,avo;  new  ed.  ISnm  and  8rn):-fVWi- 
plet  nfS^igion,  in  a  catechism  {17i63,  8n,}  ■.^&rmm 
(I'^U-SSialllui).  SeeChalmera,fiHi9. /J^t.1.;  .U- 
libone.  Via.  of  Bril.  and  A  tatr.  A  UAwi,  a.  t.;  UoA. 
Eoda.  Biog.  s.  r. 

Sraddba  (Santciit,  (rfk-/),  is  tbe  lunte  of  thr  ft- 
neral  ceiemnny  of  the  Hiiidflt,  in  which  balls  of  (•■< 
and  water  are  offered  to  the  deceased  ancrsun  of  rl* 
aacrirtcer,  or  lo  the  Pilrii,  or  manea,  cnllectirelT.  Ii  ;■ 
spFcially  |>erfaRned  for  a  parent  recently  dH«as*i.<r 
fur  three  paternal  ancetinn,  and  ia  suppiised  dftrhii 
to  secure  Ihe  aacent  and  reeidence  of  the  soul  oftbt  Ji- 
ceased  in  a  world  appropriated  to  the  manes.  Ii  ii  sbc 
of  rejoicing  aa  well  as  mniimuig.  and  Hff 
Snddhas  to  be  enumerated,  ra,:  I.  'i* 
e  daily  oSeringt  to  Ihe  muMa  in  pxxni. 
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and  those  offered  on  certain  dajs  of  every  month.  2. 
Occatmalt  as  those  for  a  recently  deceased  relative,  or 
on  Tirioua  domestic  occasions,  as  the  birth  of  a  son,  etc. 
3.  VobaUarjfj  performed  for  a  special  object,  such  as  the 
hope  of  religious  meric,  etc  The  proper  seasons  fbr 
the  worship  of  the  manes  collectively  are  the  dark  fort- 
night (or  period  of  the  moon's  wane),  the  day  of  the 
new  moon,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses, 
etc.  The  presentation  of  the  bail  of  food  to  the  de- 
cetNd  and  to  his  pn^nitors  in  both  lines  is  the  office 
of  the  nearest  male  relative,  and  is  the  test  and  title 
or  his  claim  to  the  inheritance. — Chamberg*s  Emychp, 

i  V. 

i  Sramanaa  (Singhalese  aramoy  performance  of  as- 
cttki»m\  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who 
!  tre  monks  as  to  their  mode  of  living,  bat  priests  as  to 
'  the  work!  without.  Their  vows  are  in  no  case  irrevo- 
I  cable.  They  seek  their  food  by  carrying  the  alms-bowl 
I  iTom  door  to  door,  and  their  chief  employment  is  teach- 
I  iiif^  the  novices,  or  writing  books  upon  the  leaf  of  the 
I  talipot. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  b.  v.  See  Hardy, 
I   Kattem  Monaehuin. 

Sravaka  or  Brawaka  (Sanscrit  sm^  to  hear)^  a 
name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  who,  through  the  hear- 
ing of  his  doctrine  and  by  practicing  the  four  great 
Duddhistic  truths,  attain  to  the  qualification  of  an  Ar- 
hat,  or  Buddhist  saint.  From  among  these  disciples 
eighty  are  called  the  MahsarScakaSf  or  the  great  Sra- 
vakas.  The  Sravakas  are  entitled  to  the  predicate 
Arushmat,  or  ^  one  possessed  of  long  life.**  This  name 
is  also  given  among  the  Nepaulese  to  one  of  rhe  four 
orders  into  which  their  priests  are  divided. — Chamherit 
Ettcyclop.  s.  V.     See  Hanly,  Eastern  Monitchism, 

Sreianaa,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  lord  of  the 
rhinoceros,  which  is  his  symbol;  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  Uiiddhas  recognised  by  the  Jains.  He  was  a  son 
of  Vishnu  and  Yishna  (the  name  given  by  them  to 
Lakshmi,  Vishnu's  consort). 

Sri-pada,  the  name  given  to  the  worship  of  the 
impressions  of  Gotama's  foot  The  legend  is  that  on 
the  third  visit  of  the  sage  to  Ceylon,  in  the  eighth  year 
after  he  obtained  the  Buddbaship,  he  left  an  impres- 
sion of  bis  foot  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Peak,  7420  feet  above 
the  sea,  intended  as  a  seal  to  declare  that  Lank&  would 
be  the  inheritance  of  Buddha.  In  the  same  journey  he 
left  other  impressions  of  a  similar  kind  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  India.  The  footstep  is  said  to  be  a  superficial 
huilow  five  feet  three  and  three-fourths  inches  long  and 
between  two  feet  seven  inches  and  two  feet  five  inches 
wide.  The  summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  visited  by 
great  numbers.    See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  227. 

Smdaaanen,  Sruddaggirti,  and  Snidavar- 
men,  in  Hind  A  mythology,  are  three  of  the  five  sons 
born  .of  Drovadei,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandus,  to  her 
husbands.  The  others  were  named  Pridyvandagen  and 
Sandamgen, 

Ssafarino  Kagami,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  mirror  of  knowledge  which  is  placed  before  the 
prince  of  hell,  and  which  sen-ps  to  reveal  to  him  in 
their  true  character  all  the  sins  of  the  persons  who 
come  into  his  presence. 

Saangjai  is  the  name  of  Buddha  in  Thibet,  where 
the  highest  veneration  is  accorded  him  as  the  ruler  of 
the  present  world-period.  Three  other  Buddhas  have 
preceded  Ssangjai,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety -six 
are  yet  to  follow.    See  Buddhism  ;  Lamaism  ,  Thihet. 

Ssodadani,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  king  of  Ma- 
gailha,  the  middle  kingdom  of  India  and  the  principal 
scene  of  all  its  myths.  Ssodadani  was  married  to 
Maha-maya,  the  virgin  wife  who  was  chosen  by  Sak- 
yamuni,  that,  after  he  had  entered  her  womb  as  a  five- 
colored  ray,  he  might  be  born  of  her,  and  who  accord- 
ingly gave  birth  to  the  Buddha  in  the  grove  of  Lomba 
through  her  right  armpit.    See  Buddiia. 


Stabat  Mater,  or,  better,  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mater  Speciosa  (q.  v.),  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Passion  hymn  of  Jacopone  de  Benedictis.  Its 
proper  name  is  PUmctus  Beata  Virginis,  or  Sequeniia  de 
Sfpiem  Dottiribus  B,  Virginis,  or  Dt  CouqxMSsione  Beata 
V^irginis.  This  hymn  has  been  regarded  by  universal  con- 
sent as  the  most  pathetic  and  touching  of  Latin  Church 
lyrics,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Dies  Iras  (q.  v.),  which 
stands  alone  in  its  gloiy  and  overpowering  effect.  It  was 
spread  all  over  £un>pe  by  the  Flagellants,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Cross  {Crucifratres),  and  Cross-bearers  {Ci'vctfert), 
"  penitents  who,  in  the  I8th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
went  about  in  procession  day  and  night,  travelling  ev- 
eiywhere,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  heads  covered  with  a 
white  cap  or  hood  (whence  they  received,  likewise,  the 
appellation  of  Dealbatores),  singing  penitential  psalms, 
and  whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.  By 
their  means  it  was  that  the  knowledge  of  this  hymn  was 
first  carried  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe."  Once 
sung  in  penitential  processions,  it  gradually  found  a  place 
in  almost  every  breviary  or  missaL  For  "  it  breathes  the 
spirit  of  profound  repentance  and  glowing  love,  such  as 
can  be  kindled  only  by  long  and  intense  contemplatir>n 
of  the  mystery  of  the  cross — the  most  amazing  and  af- 
fecting spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  gaze  of  heaven 
and  earth.  The  agony  of  Mary  at  the  cross,  and  the 
sword  which  then  pierced  through  her  soul,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Simon  (Luke  ii,  36),  never  found  a 
more  perfect  expression.  It  surpasses  in  effect  the 
McUer'Dolorosas  of  the  greatest  painters."  The  key- 
note of  the  hymn  is  contained  in  the  first  two  lines,  and 
is  suggested  by  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentence  of  John 
as  found  in  the  Latin  version,  "Stabat  juxta  crucem 
matec  ejus"  (xix,  25),  which  has  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art. 

1.  Text* — In  its  received  form  it  reads  as  follows: 

Stnbftt  mater  dolorosa 
Jaxta  crncem  lAcrvnuws, 

Dam*  peudebatFilluH; 
Cojas  aulmani  geroeniem, 
Contristmiimt  ac  dolenrem, 

Pertransivit  glad  I  lis. 

O  qnam  tristls  et  aflllcta 
Fult  lUii  benedlcta 
Mater  Uulgeuiti ! 

Sum  morebat  et  dolehat 
t  tremebnt,  cnmt  yidebat 
Natl  poenas  inclytl ! 

3nls  est  homo  qai  non  fleret 
'atrera  Christifi  si  videret 
In  tantosnpplidor 
Qois  non  poKset  contristari, 
Plam  mairem  contempltiri 
Dolentera  cam  Flliof 

Pro  peccatis  pnae  gentts 
Vidit  Jesnm  in  tormentis 

Et  flagellis  BDbdllnm ; 
Vidit  saam  dnirem  Nntnm 
Moriencem.l  desolntum, 

Dnm  emisit  spiritnra. 

PiaT  mater,  fniis  nroorls  I 
Me  sentire  vim  dolorls 

Fac,  at  tecnm  Intream. 
Fac  ni  ardeat  cor  meum 
In  smando  Christ nm  Deam, 

Ut  sibl  complaceum. 

Sancia  mater,  Istad  agas, 
Crnciflxl  fige  plaeas 

Ciirdl  nieo  valine.** 
Tai  Nati  vnloerati, 
Tarn  dignatf  pro  me  patt 

Pceoas  niecum  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  tecnmtt  Here, 
Cnicifixo  condolere. 

Donee  eg**  vixerik. 
Jnxtii  crncem  tecum  stare, 
Meqne  tibi  s<)cf are^ 

In  planctn  desldero. 

Various  readings:  *q»4i;  feontritUantem;  tdtim;  iChrtS' 
timatrem;  Imonemto;  ^ef't;  "viuiife;  ffteewn  vere,  fe- 
etimpie;  itet  me  ttbi  eoeiare,  or  te  libenter,  ur  titi  nie  eon- 
Sjeiare, 
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Virgo  virglnam  pneclAra, 
Mihi  tam*  non  sie  amara, 

Fac  me  tecara  planeera ; 
Fac  nt  portem  CDrlsti  mortem, 
PasKionis  fac  conBortemi 

£t  plagaat  recolere.t 

File  me  plagis  vnluerari, 
Crnce  hac  luebrlarif 

Ob  amoremi  Filli. 
Iiiflammatnseet  accenim^Y 
Per  te,  Virgo,  »\m  defensuB, 

ludioJadiciL 

Pnc  me  crncc  cnstodlrl 
Morte  Christi  pi-semnniri, 

Coufoveri  gratia. 
Qnando  corpus  morietari 
Fac  nt  animse  donetor 

Parndi9i  gloria.** 

IL  A  uthorahip.— In  the  case  of  this  hymn,  as  in  that 
of  the  Dies  IroB,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  who  was 
the  writer.  The  Stabat  Mater  has  been  variously  as- 
cribed to  pope  Innocent  III,  but  without  any  proof;  for  al- 
though Ebert  (in  the  A  Ugemeinen  bibliographUchen  Lexi' 
con,  if  874)  mentions  this  fact,  yet  he  rejects  the  opinion 
as  to  the  authorship  of  Innocent.  The  Florentine  histo- 
rian Antonius  tells  us  that,  according  to  some,  one  of  the 
Gregories  was  the  author  of  the  hymn ;  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  it  was  Gregory  IX,  X,  or  XL  The  Geno- 
ese chancellor  and  historian  Greorgius  Stella  ascribes 
the  hymn  to  pope  John  XXII  (1816-1334),  an  opinion 
adopted  by  the  famous  historians  Johann  and  Johann 
Georg  MUller.  Others  have  referred  its  paternity, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  to  St.  Bernard.  Dismiss- 
ing all  these  as  conjectures  unsupported  by  proof,  it 
is  now  generally  conceded,  on  the  authority  of  Luke 
Wadding,  the  Irish  historian  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  himself  one  of  the  number,  that  the  author  of  this 
hymn  is  Giacomo  da  Todi,  better  known  as  Giaoopone, 
or  Jacopoue.  His  proper  name  was  Jacobus  de  Bene- 
dictis,  or  Giacomo  de'  Benedetti,  he  being  a  descendant 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Benedetti  of  Todi  {Tuder^  Tu- 
dertum ;  hence  he  is  also  called  Jacoponiis  Tudertinus), 
in  Umbria,  Italy.  He  successfully  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law ;  but  was  converted  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  wife  in  a  theatre,  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  united  himself  to  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans.  This  Order,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  was  then  in  the  fervor  of  its  first  love,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  enthusiastic 
youths.  "  Its  ruling  idea  and  aim  was  the  literal  imita- 
tion of  the  poor  and  humble  life  of  Christ.  St.  Francis 
died  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  which  are  said  to  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  his  hands  and  side  through  the 
plastic  power  of  an  imagination  drunk  with  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  the  crucified  Bedeemer.*'  Animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  Giacopone  went  to  fanatical  extremes 
in  his  zeal  for  ascetic  holiness  and  spiritual  martyrdom. 
He  endeavored  to  atone,  by  self-sought  tortures,  for  his 
own  sins,  and  "  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  in  the  af- 
flictions of  Christ,"  for  the  good  of  others.  He  was  sub- 
ject, as  Wadding  expressly  states,  to  fits  of  insanity, 
leading  him  at  one  time  to  enter  the  public  market- 
place naked,  with  a  saddle  on  his  back  and  a  bridle  in 
his  mouth,  walking  on  all  fours  like  a  horse;  and  at  an- 
other, after  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  rolling  him- 
self in  feathers  of  various  colors,  to  make  his  appearance 
suddenly,  in  this  unseemly  and  hideous  guise,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  assembly  gathered  together  at  the  house 
of  his  brother  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage; and  this,  too,  in  disregard  of  previous  precaution- 
tity  entreaties  of  friends  who,  apprehensive,  it  seems,  at 
the  time  they  invited  him,  that  he  might  be  guilty  of 
some  crazy  manifestation  or  other,  had  begged  him  not 
to  do  anything  to  disturb  the  wedding  festivities,  but 
to  behave  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  "  He  was  called  Gia- 
copone, or  the  Great  Jacob,  at  first  in  derision,  perhaps, 

Vrtrions  readings:  *jam;  fpaenam;  tpiagia  te  reeolere; 
ienuse/ae  me  hac  heart;  let  erttcre;  HfiammU  uror  ne 
(ne  nrar)  aueceneue;  **  gratia. 


tmoese 
in  Icaixaa 


also,  to  disdnguidi  him  from  the 
the  Franciscans.  For  the  syllabic  aafix 
indicates  greatness  or  elevation ; 
from  albero;  ccqapeUonejfnm  ef^ipeiiajhtA^  partame^fK-m 
porta,  door;  talone,  from  »ala,  salooo"  (Schaff).  F«ff 
ten  years  he  carried  on  these  ascetic  exoeaacs;  and  vbea 
at  the  end  of  this  time  he  desired  to  be  ncared  by  t^ 
Minorites,  and  they  hesitated  on  aoooant  of  bia  nfavt^i 
insanity,  their  scruples  were  overoonae  by  lendiag  Lb 
work  Oh  Contempt  of  the  World,  oooceivin^  thac  it  va> 
impossible  that  an  insane  man  could  wiiie  ao  excelicct 
a  book. 

As  a  Minorite  he  was  not  willing  to  beeome  a  prkfc 
but  only  a  lay-brother.  "  Very  severe  agauaat  kiaa^el! 
he  was,"  says  Wadding,  "always  full  of  desire  to  imiuTtf 
Christ  and  suffer  for  him.  In  an  ecstasy  he  imagiacii. 
at  times,  that  he  saw  him  with  his  botlily  ^ea.  Vtnr 
often  he  was  seen  sighing,  sometimes  weeping  scae- 
times  singing,  sometimes  embracing  tveea,  and  exclais- 
ing,  *0  sweet  Jesus  I  O  gracious  Jesus!  O  belorved  Je- 
sus !'  Often  he  conversed  wiih  his  Saviour,  who  caS- 
ed  him  dearest  Jacobb  Once  when  weeping  kwdly.  on 
being  asked  the  cause,  he  answered,  *"  Becauae  Love  » 
not  loved.* "  That  Jacopone  was  in  deep  encneR  whL 
his  ascetic  life  is  beyond  all  doubt.  For  determimni;  tb^ 
genuineness  of  love  he  gives  these  searching  teats :  ^  .Al- 
though I  cannot  know  positively  that  I  love,  yet  I  birr 
some  good  marks  of  it.  Among  others  it  ia  a  sign  •<' 
love  to  God  when  I  ask  the  Lord  for  something,  anii  L^ 
does  it  not,  and  I  love  him,  notwithstanding:,  moie  than 
before.  If  he  does  contrary  to  that  which  I  seek  fc^r  ia 
my  prayer,  and  I  love  him  twofold  more  than  belbre.  a 
is  a  sign  of  right  love.  Of  love  to  my  neighbor  I  faa.-« 
this  sign,  namely,  that  when  he  injurea  me. I  lore  kts 
not  less  than  before.  Did  I  love  him  less,  it  woakS  prc>rf 
that  I  had  loved  not  him  previously,  but  myaelf."  <iii 
the  subjugaUon  of  the  senses  he  allegorizea  in  this  wi^: 
"A  very  beautiful  virgin  had  five  brothen,  and  aO  verr 
very  poor;  and  the  vii^n  had  a  predona  jewel  of  gmi 
worth.  One  of  her  brethren  was  a  guitar-fdayer,  t^!« 
second  a  painter,  the  third  a  awk,  the  fonrth  a  spicf» 
dealer,  the  fifth  a  pimp ;  each  desired  ih^  jeweL  Tb« 
first  was  willing  to  play,  and  so  on ;  bat  she  aakL  What 
shall  I  do  when  the  music  has  ceased?  In  short,  »b« 
remained  firm  and  kept  the  jeweL  At  last  a  great  kia^ 
came,  who  was  willing  to  make  her  his  bride  and  pr*^ 
her  eternal  life  if  she  would  give  up  to  him  the  je*^ 
She  replied :  How  can  I,  O  my  beloved,  to  anch  giacr 
refuse  the  stone  ?  and  so  she  gave  it  to  hirau"  It  is  poi-i 
that  by  the  five  brethren  are  meant  the  five  scnaes;  br 
the  virgin,  the  soul;  and  by  the  precious  jewel,  the  wi£ 
With  such  severe  principles  and  severer  aacetic  life.  Js- 
copone  could  not  fail  to  earnestly  denounce  the  cornif- 
tions  of  his  time  in  general,  and  especially  the  lieentiins 
manners,  wickedness,  and  debaucheries  of  the  priesthow'. 
and  the  deeply  sunken  condition  of  the  Church.  H? 
was  especially  severe  on  pope  Boniface  YIII,  who  p^ 
ished  him  by  excommunication  and  bard  impriaoomer. 
Boniface,  one  day  passing  the  cell  where  Jacopone  vm. 
asked  mockingly, ''  When  will  you  come  out?^  He  ar:> 
swered,  **  When  you  come  in."  After  the  death  of  tMi 
bad  pope,  in  1303,  Jacopone  was  set  free,  and  dosed  ta 
earthly  pilgrimage  at  an  advanced  age,  Dec.  ^  1^^ 
and  was  buried  at  Todi.  "He  died.*^  says  Wadiiiric 
"  like  a  swan,  having  composed  several  hymns  jost  be- 
fore his  death."  The  inscription  on  his  grave  telb  tbe 
storv  of  his  life : 


"Ossa  B.  Ja^poni  de  Benedictla 
Tudertliil,  rr.  Ordluls  M iuornoi 

Sui  stulttts  propter  Christum 
ova  Mundnro  arte  delnsit, 
Bt  CoBlnm  rapalL 

Obdormivlt  In  Domino  

Die  zxv  Docembris,  Auno  MOCLXXXXVI. 


The  year  1296  is  not  correct;  hence  Wadding  caDf  Htss 
date  a  craseut  error. 

The  Mater  Dolorota  has  furnished  the  text  to  9dip« 
of  the  noblest  musical  compositions  by  FakuCTina,  Pief^ 
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loaU  Afltofga,  Haydn,  Bellioi,  Roaami,  Neukomm.  That 
of  Palestriiia  is  stUl  annually  performed  in  the  Sbtine 
Chapel  during  the  Paaeion  week;  that  of  Pergoled,  the 
last  and  most  celebrated  of  hia  works,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  the  estimation  of  critics  of 
Pergolesi's  oomposition&  Tieck,  in  his  Phantasus  (ed. 
1812,  ii,384  sq.),  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  ^  The  loveliness  of  sorrow  in  the  depth  of  pain, 
this  smiling  in  pain,  this  childlikeness  which  touches 
the  highest  heaven,  had  to  me  never  before  risen  so 
bright  in  the  soul ;  I  had  to  turn  away  to  conceal  my 
tears,  especially  at  the  place  *Vidit  suum  dulcem  Na- 
tum/  How  significant  that  the  Amen,  after  all  is  con- 
eluded,  still  sounds  and  plays  in  itself,  and,  in  tender 
emotion,  can  find  no  end,  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  dry  up 
the  tears  and  would  still  till  itself  with  sobbings !  The 
hymn  itself  is  touching  and  profoundly  penetrating. 
Surely  the  poet  sang  these  rhymes,  'Qu»  mcsrebat  ot 
dolebat  cum  videbat,*  with  a  moved  mind."  It  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  great  impression  which  the  Stabat  Ma," 
trr  of  the  young  artist  (Pergolesi)  made  on  its  first  per- 
formance inflamed  another  musician  with  such  furious 
envy  that  he  stabbed  the  young  man  as  he  left  the 
church.  This  tradition  was  long  ago  disproved ;  but  as 
Pergolesi  died  at  an  early  age,  it  may,  as  some  <Nie  re- 
markss  be  permitted  to  the  poet  to  refer  to  this  story, 
aiui  allow  him  to  fall  as  a  victim  of  his  art  and  inspira- 
tion. 

III.  rraiMfafMMit.— Like  the  Die$  Irm  this  hymn  has 
challenged  and  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  translators 
ami  imiti^rs.  Thus  Lisco  mentions  about  eighty 
German  translations  and  four  Dutch.  The  earliest 
German  translation  is  that  by  Herman  of  Salzburg 
{yfaria  ttu^nd  m  twinden  smercgen).  Of  other  transla- 
tors we  mention  L.  Tieck,  De  la  Motte  Fouque,  A.  L. 
Follen,  Wessenbei^,  Daniel,  Lisco,  KQnigsfeld,  A.  Knapp, 
etc  Of  English  translations  we  mention  that  of  £.  Cas- 
wall,  in  Hynuu  ctnd  PoemSf  ''At  the  cross  her  station 
keeping;**  that  of  lord  Lindsay,  in  The  Seven  Great 
I/yuou  of  tke  Mediaval  Church  (N.  Y.  1866),  p.  96 : 

'*  By  the  cross  sad  vigil  keeping. 
Stood  the  mournfiiimother  weeping, 
While  on  It  the  Savloar  hang." 

By  Mant,  in  Ancient  Hymns,  p.  96 : 

"  By  the  cross  sad  vigil  keeping. 
Stood  the  mother,  doleAil,  weepfne. 
Where  her  Sou  extended  hong." 

By  Benedict,  in  ffynuu  ofBUdeberl,  p.  65 : 

'*  Weeping  stood  his  mother,  sighing 
By  toe  cross  where  Je^us,  dymg, 
Hang  aloft  on  -Calvary.  ** 

But  the  best  translation  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Dr.  Coles, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  runs  thus : 

"Stood  th*  sffllcted  mother  weeping, 
Near  the  cross  her  station  keeping. 

Whereon  hnng  her  Sun  and  Lord ; 
Through  whose  spirit  sympathizing. 
Sorrowing  and  agonixlug, 

Also  passed  the  croel  sword. 

"  Oh  1  how  monmfhl  and  distressed  ^ 

Was  that  favored  and  most  blessed 

Mother  of  tlie  Only  Son  1 
Trembling,  grievlug,  bosom  heaving, 
Willie  percefvlnff,  scarce  believing. 

Pains  of  that  Dlostrions  One. 

**  Who  the  man  who,  called  a  brother, 
Would  not  weep  saw  he  Chrliit's  mother 

In  such  deep  dietresK  and  wild  f 
Who  conld  not  sad  tribute  render 
Witnessing  that  mother  tender 

Agonlxing  with  her  Child  f 

"  For  his  people's  sins  atoning. 
Him  she  saw  In  torments  groaning. 

Given  to  the  sconrger's  rod ; 
Saw  her  darling  offspring  dying, 
DecMilMte,  forsiiken,  crying. 

Yield  his  spirit  up  to  God. 


"  Make  me  feel  thy  sorrow's  power, 
That  with  thee  Itears  may  shower, 

Tender  mother,  fonnt  of  love ! 
Make  my  heart  with  love  nnceasing 
Bnm  towards  Christ  the  Lord,  that  pleasing 

I  may  be  to  him  above. 

"  Holy  mother,  this  be  granted. 
That  the  slain  One's  wonuds  be  planted 

Firmly  iu  my  heart  to  bide. 
Of  him  wonnded,  all  astonuded— 
Depths  an  bounded  fi>r  me  sonnded. 

All  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 

**  Make  me  weep  with  thee  in  nnlon ; 
With  the  Crocifled  commnnlon 

In  his  grief  and  snfferlng  give. 
Near  the  cross  with  tears  niuttlllug 
I  would  Join  thee  In  thy  wailing 
Here  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

'*  Maid  of  maidens,  all  excelling  I 
Be  not  bitter,  me  repelling, 

Make  thou  me  a  mourner  too ; 
Make  me  bear  about  Christ's  djing,  • 
Share  his  passion,  shiime  defying, 
All  his  wonuds  in  me  reuew. 

"  Woond  for  wound  be  there  created ; 
With  the  cross  intoxicated 

For  thy  Sou's  dear  sake,  I  pray 
May  I,  fired  with  pnre  affection, 
Virgin,  have  throngh  thee  protection 
In  the  solemn  Jodgmeut-day. 


**  Let  me  by  the  cross  be  warded. 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  gunraed, 

Nourished  by  divine  supplies. 
When  the  body  death  hatn  riven, 
Gmnt  that  to  the  soul  be  given 

Glories  bright  of  Paradise." 

lY.  Criiicism, — As  to  the  character  of  this  hymn,  Dr. 
Coles  says :  **  No  admiration  of  the  lyric  excellence  of 
the  Stabat  Mater  should  be  allowed  to  blind  the  reader 
to  those  objectionable  features  which  most  always  suf- 
fice, as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  exclude  it  from  ev- 
ery hymnarium  of  Protestant  Christendom.  For  not 
only  Is  Mary  made  the  object  of  religious  worship,  but 
the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  freely 
ascribed  to  her.  Her  agency  is  invoked  as  if  she  were 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  had  powers  oo-onii- 
dinate  and  equal.  Plainly  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  of  any  creature,  to  *  work  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do  ;*  to  eflect  spiritual  changes ;  to  '  take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us;'  and  yet 
these  are  the  very  things  which  she  herself  is  asked  to 
accomplish  for  the  suppliant."  True  as  this  is,  yet  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  worthy  of  consideration :  ^*  But 
we  should  make  allowance  for  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  overlook  the  truth 
which  underlies  almost  every  error  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  gives  it  such  power  over  the  pious  feelings 
of  her  members." 

y.  Literature,  —  On  the  author*8  life,  see  Wad- 
ding, AnneUes  Minorum  teu  Trium  Ordmum  a  8,  Fran- 
Cisco  Tnstitutorum  (2d  ed.  Rome,  1781  sq.  [21  vols,  in  all] ), 
iv,  407  sq. ;  v,  606  sq. ;  vi,  76  sq.  The  best  monograph 
is  still  Lisco's  Stabat  Mater  (Beriin,  1843),  to  which 
may  be  added  Dr.  Coles's  Latin  Hymns  (N.  Y.  1868), 
mainly  based  on  Lisco's  work.  Dr.  Schaff*  published  an 
article  on  the  two  Stabat  Maters  in  the  Hours  at  Home 
for  May,  1867,  p.  60-^.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
Dutch  translations  of  this  hymn,  published  in  the  Bel- 
gisch  Museum  voor  de  nederduitsche  Tael'  en  Leiterkunde 
en  de  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands,  uitpeyeven  door  J.  F. 
Willems.  Te  Gent,  bij  Gyselinck  (1839),  p.  443-472. 
See  also  Herzog,  Reai-Kncyklop,  xi  v,  718-720 ;  Theolog, 
Umversai^Lexthon,  s.  v. ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnol.  ii, 
114 ;  Ozanam,  Les  Poites  Frctnciscains  en  Italie  au  Tret" 
ziime  Steele,  avec  un  Choix  des  Petites  Fleurs  de  St, 
FranfoiSf  traduits  de  VltaUen  (Paris,  1862 ;  Germ,  transl. 
by  N.  H.  Julius,  MUnster,  1853).  See  Mater  Dolo- 
KOSA.    (B.P.) 

STABAT  MATER  SPECIOSA  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  (q.  v.).  While  the 
former  sets  forth  the  sorrows  of  the  Viigin  Mother  at 
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the  cro68,  the  Mat«r  Spedota  speiks  of  the  joys  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  manger.  For  five  oenturiea  the  Aia/er 
Specio$a  was  forgotten,  until  A.  F.  Ozanam,  in  his  Po- 
etes  Franc%9cains,  rescued  -ilirfmm  oblivion  and  gave 
it  once  more  to  the  world.  Cardinal  Diepenbruck, 
bishop  of  Breslau,  made  an  admirable  German  transla- 
tion of  this  Nativitv  hvron,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Ma- 
son  Neale  publlsbeil  the  original  Latin,  with  the  first 
English  translation,  in  August,  1866,  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 

I.  Text, — ^The  hymn  itself  runs  thus : 

Stnbat  ninter  specinsa 
JuztH  f<puuin  gaudioha, 

Dnm  Jacebat  parvulas ; 
Cnjiis  aniinam  gaudentem 
Lactiibandam  ac  ferventem 

PertraiisivU  Jabilos. 

O  aniini  let  a  et  beata 
Fun  ilia  immaculata 

Mater  Uuigenili  1 
Oaae  gaudebat  et  ridebat, 
Ibzultabat,  cum  videbat 

Natl  pariam  inclyti. 

Qaio  Jam  est  qui  non  gaoderet 
ChHsti  matrem  si  videret 

lu  tauiosulailof 
Qiili*  non  posMt  collntarl, 
Coristl  matrem  contemplaxi 

Lndeuiem  cum  Flllo  f 

Pro  peccatts  sns  gentls 
Christum  vldit  cum  Jnmentia 

£i  algori  Bubdttum ; 
Vidlt  snnin  dnicem  Natnm 
Vasleniem,  adoratnm, 

Ylli  diversoria 

Nato  Christo  in  pr»Mpe 
CoBll  elves  canuDC  Iste 

Cum  immenso  gandlo ; 
Stabat  seuez  cum  puella 
Nod  cnm  verbo  uec  loqoelA 

Stupescentes  cordlbns. 

§|a  mater,  fons  amoris, 
e  seiitire  vim  ardorts, 
Fac  nt  tecum  seutlam  I 
Fac  nt  ardent  cor  meum 
In  aniatum  Christum  Beam, 
Ut  sibi  oomplaceam. 

Sancta  mater,  istod  agas, 
Prone  iutn>duciis  plagas 

Cordl  flzns  valiae. 
Tul  Nati  cobIo  Inpsl, 
Jam  dignati  fceiio  nasct 

i'ceuas  roecnm  divide. 

Fac  roe  vere  congandere, 
Jesn  lino  cobaerere 

Donee  ego  vizero. 
In  me  sistat  ardor  tni ; 
Pnerinu  fac  me  frul 

Dnm  sum  In  exlllo. 
Hnuc  ardorem  fnc  commnnem, 
Ne  me  facias  immuuem 

Ab  hoc  desiderio. 

Virgo  virginum  prsBclars, 
Mibi  Jam  nou  sis  amara; 

Fac  me  parvnm  rnpere; 
Fac  ut  pulchrum  fantem  portem, 
<^ni  uascendo  vicit  mortem, 

Voleus  vitam  tradere. 

Fac  me  tecum  satlari, 
Nato  me  iuebriari, 

Stans  inter  tripndlo. 
InflammatuB  et  acceusus 
Olietnpeiicit  omuls  seusns 

Talide  commercio. 

Oniues  stabulnm  amantca, 
Et  pastores  vigilautes 

Peruoctauiei*  sociaut. 
Per  virtutem  Nati  tui 
Ora  ut  electl  sui 

Ad  patrlam  venianL 

Fac  me  Nato  cnstodlri, 
Verbo  Dei  prseronulri, 

Conservari  gratia; 
Quando  corpus  morletur, 
Fac  ut  aninise  donetur 

Tul  Nati  visia 

II.  A  uthonhip, — As  to  the  source  of  this  hymn,  both 
Ozanam  and  Dr.  Neale  ascribe  it  to  Jaoopone  da  Todi, 


the  author  of  the  Stabai  Maier  DohromM  ;  whik  Dn. 
Schaff  and  Coles  regard  the  Mater  Spedoaa  as  the  v.^rk 
of  some  admiring  imitator.  Against  the  latter  v^m. 
it  may  i)e  observed  that  the  second  edition  of  the  Ita)iB& 
poems  of  Jaoopone  {lAxudt  di  Fra  Jacapom  4a  T^ti . 
which  appeared  at  Brescia  in  1495^  oontaina  an  appen^x 
of  several  Latin  poems,  among  which  is  one  Df  r<«- 
temptu  MumHj  the  Stabai  Mater  Dolorosa,  and,  acottti- 
ing  to  Brunei,  also  the  Stabat  Mater  Speeinmt.  Od  ttkk 
ground,  as  wcdl  as  on  account  of  the  genctal  agreennt 
of  the  hymn  with  what  we  know  of  Jaoopone  aad  vitk 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Franciscan  poetry,  Luke  WaddTsr 
ascribed  the  Stabat  Mater  Dohro$a  to  Jacopone.  «fa» 
has  ever  since  been  commonly  regarded  aa  the  aathic. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  or  oontempotary  «tv 
denoe,  this  opinion  is  no  more  than  a  pcobafcle  C(«tt<t- 
ure;  but  it  is  preferable  to  other  coojecturesb,  Fr-E: 
the  want  of  finish  and  the  number  of  imperfect  ikvBM. 
Dr.  Neale  infers  that  the  Mtrfer  Speciomi  waa  cvapoK^ 
first;  but  Dr.  Schaff,  and  with  him  I>r.  Cotes,  ukes  c 
opposite  opinion.  Says  Dr.  Schaff:  **  The  Mt^er  Iif 
lorota  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  Scriptnze  shtk 
as  briefly  stated  by  St.  John  in  the  tf  nt  words  of  tkr 
poem  (in  the  Vulgate  version):  and  tht8»  again,  n^ 
gested  the  cradle-hymn  as  a  ooonter|>ait.  It  b  s  p«- 
allelism  of  contrast  which  runs  from  be;ginning  i*.>  f^<- 
The  Mater  Spedota  is  a  Christmaa  hymn,  and  .sic 
the  overflowing  joy  of  Mary  at  the  cradle  of  the  vrw- 
born  Saviour.  The  Mater  DotoroBa  ia  a  G<¥id-Frtdsr 
hymn,  and  sings  the  piercing  agony  c^  Maiy  at  it* 
cross  of  her  divine -human  Son*  Thetr  breathe  iW 
same  love  to  Christ,  and  the  biimini^  desire  to  bfn«r 
identified  with  Mary  by  sympathy  in  the  intensitT « ' 
her  joy  as  in  the  intensity  of  her  grief.  Tbey  tn  i^' 
same  in  structure,  and  excel  alike  in  the  singiuiHj 
touching  music  of  language  and  the  soft  cadence  \\^i 
echoes  the  sentiment.  Both  consist  of  two  pstti.  ib 
first  oC which  describes  the  objective  mtuntion;  tkc  ^m^ 
ond  identifies  the  author  with  the  aitnntion,  aad  sd- 
dresses  the  Virgin  as  an  object  of  w<Mvhiph  Both  haa 
the  impress  of  their  age  and  of  the  monastic  order  «  bK% 
probably  gave  them  birth.  They  are  Roman  Cathfk 
in  that  they  fix  the  pious  contemplation  upon  the  B*-4h^ 
first,  and  only  through  her  upon  the  Son ;  while  \\it 
Protestant  looks  first  upon  the  Son,  and  wonhips  bia 
only.  For  this  feature  of  Mariolatry  thcj  are,  s»  a 
whole,  unsuitable  for  an  evangelical  hymn-book,  anl^ 
they  be  so  changed  as  to  place  Christ  in  the  fangnAaii. 
and  to  address  the  prayer  to  him." 

III.  Tran8latioRt.—We  subjoin  to  this  text  of  Vl 
Neale  his  English  translation : 

"  Full  of  beanty  stood  the  mother 
By  Tbe  manger,  blest  o*er  other. 

Where  her  little  one  »he  lays : 
For  her  inmost  ronrs  elation. 
In  its  fervid  jnhllatiou, 

Tbrills  with  ecstasy  of  praise. 

"  Oh  !  what  flad,  wbat  raptumn*  fieeling 
Filled  thai  iileiMed  mother,  kneeling 

By  the  Sole-begotten  One ! 
How,  her  heart  with  lauxrhter  bounding 
She  beheld  the  work  astounding. 
Saw  bis  birth,  the  glorious  Sou  ! 

**  Who  is  he  that  sight  who  beareth 
N4>r  Christ's  raother*s  solace  sbareth 

In  her  bosom  a»  he  lay  f 
Who  Is  he  that  would  n«it  render 
Tend*rest  love  ft»r  love  so  tender — 
Love,  with  that  dear  Babe  at  play  f 

**  For  the  trespass  of  her  nation 
She  wlih  oxen  saw  bin  station 
Subjected  to  cold  and  woe ; 
Saw  her  sweetest  offhprins'K  wafling^ 
Wii«e  men  him  with  worship  bailing, 
In  the  stable,  mean  and  low. 

**  Jesus  lying  in  the  man^r. 
Heavenly  nrmfes  sang  the  strangeTt 

lu  the  great  Joy  bearing  part ; 
Stood  the  old  man  with  the  ntai^n. 
No  words  speaking,  onlv  laden 

With  this  wonder  in  their  heart. 
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**  M otber,  fount  of  lore  still  flowing, 
Let  me,  with  thy  rupture  ulowtng. 

Learn  to eynipaihize  with  thee: 
Let  me  raise  mv  heart's  devotion 
Upto  Christ  wiih  pnre  emotion, 

That  accepted  I  may  bo. 

**  Mother,  let  me  win  this  blessing. 
Let  bis  sorrow's  deep  impresviug 

In  niT  heart  engntved  remain : 
Since  thy  Son,  fh>m  heaven  descending, 
Deltfueti  ii>  bear  the  manger's  tending, 

On  1  divide  with  me  his  pain. 

**  Keep  mv  heart  its  gladness  bringing. 
To  my  Jesns  ever  cnngiug 

Long  as  this  my  life  shall  last ; 
Love  like  that  thine  own  love,  give  it, 
On  thy  little  child  to  rivet. 

Till  this  exile  shall  be  past 
Let  me  share  thine  own  affliction ; 
Let  me  suffer  no  r^eciiou 

Of  my  purpose  fixed  and  fasL 

"  Virgin,  peerless  of  condition. 
Be  not  wroth  with  my  petition. 

Let  me  clasp  thy  little  S^m : 
Let  me  bear  that  child  so  glorlons. 
Him  whose  birth,  o'er  death  victorions, 

Willed  that  life  for  man  was  won. 

**  Let  me,  satiate  with  my  pleasure, 
Feel  the  raptore  of  ihy  treasure 

Leaping  for  that  Joy  intense : 
That,  infidmed  by  such  communion, 
Thn>ngh  the  marvel  of  that  union 

I  may  thrill  in  every  sense. 

"  All  that  love  this  stable  truly. 
And  the  shepherds  watching  duly, 
Tarry  there  the  livelong  mght : 
Pray  that,  by  thy  Son's  dear  merit. 
His  elected  may  inherit 
Their  own  country's  endless  light** 

Besides  Dr.  Neale*8  translation,  we  hare  one  by  E.  G. 
Benedict,  in  Ifynuu  of  Hild^bert^  p.  21,  commencing, 

"  Beautiftil,  his  mother,  standing 
Near  the  stall— her  soul  expanding— 
Saw  her  New-bom  lying  there." 

And  by  Dr.  Coles: 

'*  Stood  the  glad  and  beauteous  mother 
By  the  hay.  where,  like  no  other, 
Xay  her  little  infant  Boy.** 

This  hymn  has  been  translated  into  Gennan  by  cardinal 
Diepeobrock : 

"  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hobe 
Mutter,  die  so  selig  frobe. 
Wo  daa  Klndlelu  lag  anf  Streo.'* 

And  byKdnigafeld: 

*'  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hobe 
Ootfesmntter,  seelenfrohe. 
Wo  er  lag,  der  kleine  S4)hn.'* 

IV.  Character, -^TYkW  hymn,  like  the  Maier  Dolo- 
rosa, is  unfortunately  disfigured  by  Mariolatri',  but, 
says  Dr.  Schaff,  **  The  mysterious  charm  and  power  of 
the  two  hymns  are  due  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  with  which  the  author  seized  it.  Mary 
at  the  manger  and  Mary  at  the  cross  open  a  vista  to 
an  abyss  of  Joy  and  of  grief  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before.  Mary  stood  there  not  only  as  the  mother,  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
for  which  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  bom  an  infant  in 
the  manger,  and  for  which  he  suffered  the  most  igno- 
minious death  on  the  cross.  The  author  had  the  rare 
poetic  faculty  to  bring  out,  as  from  immediate  vision 
and  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  deep  meaning  of  those 
scenes  in  stanzas  of  classic  beauty  and  melody  that 
melt  the  heart  and  start  the  tear  of  joy  at  the  manger, 
and  of  penitential  grief  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of 
burning  gratitude  to  him  for  that  unutterable  love 
which  caused  his  birth  and  his  death  for  a  lost  and  sin- 
ful world.  Such  lyrics  as  these  can  never  die,  nor  lose 
their  charm.    '  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.' " 

V.  IMerature,— Schaff,  a  new  Stabat  MaUr,  in  the 
Hours  at  Hornet  ^^Yt  1^7 ;  Neale,  Stabai  Mater  JSpe^ 
cioio,  **Fvdi  of  beauty  stood  the  mother"  (Lond.  1867); 


Coles,  Latin  Ifytntu  (N.  Y.  1868);  Benedict,  ffynuu  of 
liiideberi  (ibiii  1867) ;  Ozanam,  Ae«  Pontes  FranciscaiM 
en  Italie  au  Treiziime  Stick  (Paris,  1852 ;  Germ.  tranaL 
by  N.  H.  Julius).    See  Uymkoloot.     (R  P.) 

Stabell,  Theotx>r,  a  Gennan  monk,  was  bora  in 
1806  at  Lack,  in  Camiolo.  At  a  very  early  age  he  joined 
the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  labored  from  1836  to 
1887  as  professor  at  the  St  Stephen's  Gymnasium  of 
Augsburg,  and  from  1839  to  1851  at  Salzburg.  He  died 
in  the  chapter  of  St  Peter  at  Salzburg,  Nov.  6,  1866, 
after  having  completed  his  Biographies  of  the  Saints. 
See  Literarischer  Handweiter,  1866,  p.  81.     (B.  P.) 

Stable  is  once  (Ezek.  xxv,  5)  the  rendering  of 
niS,  navih,  a  dwelling  or  habitation  (as  usually  ren- 
dered) ;  hence  a  pasture  or  resting-plooe  for  flocks  or 
other  animals.    See  Stall 

Bta'chyB  ( ^rdxvCf  an  ear  of  com ;  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  GmteHs  Inscript,  689  a),  a  Christian 
at  Rome,  saluted  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  9).  A.D.  55.  According  to  a  tradition  recorded 
by  Nioephoras  Odlistus  (//.  E,  viii,  6),  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Byzantium  by  St  Andrew,  held  the  office 
for  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onesirous.  He 
is  alBo  said  by  Hippolytus  and  Dorotheus  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Stack  (ti*^*?}*  gadishj  a  heap  [once  a  ^  tomb,"  Job 
xxi,  32],  as  of  grain,  Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  elsewhere  "  shock"). 

Staokhouse,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  in  1680.  He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively curate  at  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Finchley.  In 
1733  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Benham- Val- 
ence, alios  Beenham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
11,1 752.  He  wrote,  The  Miseries  and  Great  Hardships 
of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London  (1722, 8vo) : 
— Memoirs  of  Bishop  A  tierbury  (1723,  8  vo): — A  Com* 
plete  Body  of  Divinity  (1729,  foL):— i4  Fitir  State  of 
the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Woolston  and  his  A  deerstt' 
riesy  etc  (1730,  8vo)  i—A  Defence  of  the  Christian  He- 
Ugionfrom  the  Several  Objections  ofAntiscripturistSj  etc 
(1731, 8vo)  '.—Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Property  of 
Languages  (1731, 8vo) : — The  Booh-binder^  Booh-printerf 
and  Book-seller  Confuted,  etc  (1732,  Svo^i^New  His^ 
iory  of  the  BibUyfrom  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity  (1732,  2  vols,  fol.)  i^New 
and  Practiced  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (1747,  fol.): — 
Vana  Doctrina  Emolumenta  (1752, 4to): — Sermons,  etc 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  a.  v. 

Stao'td  (C)Q3,  nataph ;  Sept  vroxrii ;  Yulg.  stacte), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed  the 
holy  incense  (see  Exod.  xxx,  34) :  "  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Mosee,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  (nat^h), 
and  onycha,  and  galbanum;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense.  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary"  (ver.  35).  The  Heb.  word 
occuis  once  again  (Job  xxxvi,  27),  where  it  is  used  to 
denote  simply  "  a  drop"  of  water.  Naiaph  has  been  va- 
riously translated— 5aifam,  Hquid  styrax,  benzoin,  costus, 
mastich,  bdellium,  Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means 
the  purest  kind  of  myrrh,  called  stacte  by  the  Greeks. 
See  MoR.  He  adduces  Pliny  (xii,  35)  as  saying  of  the 
myrrh-trees,  '*  Sadant  sponte  stacten  dictam,"  and  re- 
marks, **  Ebneis  CjIdS  nathtifevt  stillore" — adding,  as  an 
argument,  that  if  you  do  not  translate  it  myrrh  in  this 
place,  you  will  exclude  myrrh  altogether  from  the  sa- 
cred perfume  {Hierob.  i,  529).  But  RosenmUller  says, 
"  This,  however,  would  not  be  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  the  perfume,  and  it  also  has  another  Hebrew  name, 
for  it  is  called  mdr  derSr,  But  the  <> reeks  also  called 
stakte  a  species  of  storax  gum,  which  Dioecorides  de- 
scribes as  transparent  like  a  tear  and  resembling  myrrh 
(see  Pliny,  xiii,  2 ;  Athen.  xv,  688 ;  Dioscor.  i,  78,  77). 
This  agrees  well  with  the  Hebrew  name"  {Bibl.  Bot, 
pw  164).    The  Sept*  vroKrii  (from  oraCw,  *"  to  drop")  is 
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the  exact  tnnalation  of  the  Hebreir  word.  Nuw  Di- 
ogcorides  descnbea  two  kinda  of  ararrfi — one  ia  the  fmh 
gum  of  Ihe  myrrh-tree  {BaiiaiiUHlmdrDn  nyirAu)  mix- 
ed with  n-aUr  and  squeeied  out  through  ■  pren  (i,  74) ; 
the  olher  kind,  which  be  calls,  from  the  maimer  in 
which  it  is  prepared,  (Kii>Xii«'n)c  (rrifiai,  denotes  (be 
resiu  of  the  itorax  odulteraied  with  wax  and  fat  (i,  79). 
The  true  lUcte  of  the  Greek  wrileis  point*  to  the  dis- 
tillation from  the  mviTh-trce,  of  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  (^>.  iv,  29,  ed.  Schneider>  both  a  nat- 
ural and  «n  aitiflcial  kind  wen  known.  Ferhapa  Ihe 
wjfd/'AdenDtea  theJ^ortLrgum,but  all  that  is  poaitirely 
known  is  that  it  rignii)e«  an  odorous  distillation  from 
some  plant.     The  Arabs  apply  the   term   nelti/  la  a 

equal  pans,  with  the  addiliuii  of  aronuiics  (see  Bodni 
a  Supel  Cnrnnunl.  ad  Thtupk.  p.  9B4;  Hartmann,  //c- 
brStria,  i,307;  vi,  110  «q.;  Ueaeiiius,  TAi-MBr.  p.879; 
1nmtnx,flal.Hut.o/AtBibU,f.9,9'oy.  See  Anoiht- 
isa  Oil;  Spick. 

The  Btorax  (Slyrax  officiiu^)  a  a  native  of  Syria. 
WUb  ita  learea  like  the  poplar,  downf  undenieMh,  and 
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S,  1876.     See  Miniitft  o/Amaal  ConfrrrmBH  of  lb  M. 
Church,  South,  1875,  p.  2S0. 

Bta07,  JamSB,  a  minister  of  the  Hetbodbt  Ept<- 
eopal  Chutcb,  South,  was  bom  in  Unculnion.  K.C.  X-'r. 
18,  1807,  where  he  was  conrerted  September,  llffi.  t 
censed  to  preach  July,  1829,  and  admitted  ima  <)> 
South  Carolina  Coorerence  in  183a  He  gave  ibe 
^h  thirty^ight  years  of  laborious  and  mn^ir- 
ting  labor,  one  year  of  which  he  waa  tbe  a(Riit  li 
''Akeabury  School  and  Randolph  Macon  ColkfR.  Ht 
las  several  timaa  member  of  the  tJenerai  CoofFmn. 
His  death  tnok  place  Hav  38,  1868.  See  Vnana .,( 
■  •maul  Cix^tr.  o/lht  M.  k.  Church,  Samtk,  1968.  (1.31}. 

Btade  (jiTalia*),  the  propei  it 
used  in  two  senaea  in  the  Bible. 

A"furlong,''aGKekra 
sally  current  in  the  East  from  the  ti 
the  Great,  and  hence  occasioaally  occuirtiip  ii 
Apocrvpha  (3  Hwx.  x,  16,  S9;  zi,  6;  xii.  9.  17)  ai 
the  New  Teat.  (Luke  itsir,  IB;  John  H,  19;  li.  IM 
ziv,  20;  xxi,  16},  but  i«gularly  in  Joaephui  U 


8Iorai  (5tjrnu  aJMnal;). 

with  iweet-scented  snow-white  flowers  clustered  on  the 
extremitiea  of  the  branches,  it  (cmwa  lo  a  height  of  flf- 

whicb  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  which  is  highly  frs- 
grant,  contains  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids.  From  the 
kindred  plant,  Styrax  hetaoin,  a  native  of  Borneo  am 
Java,  is  obtained  tbe  benioin  or  benjsmin  which  the 
HindQe  bum  in  their  temples — a  circumstance  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  stacle  of  Exodua  is 
I  storai.     See  Poflah. 

Stacy,  Aaron  O.,  s  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Soulh,  waa  bom  neat  Morgantown, 
Burke  Co.,  N.  C,  Nov.  15, 1822.  He  jiiined  the  Church 
Jan.  1,  18S6,  and  pmfessed  conversion  Jul?  29,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  Cuhesbur?,  8.  C,  was  licenaed  to 
preach  September,  1844,  and  in  1847  enterect  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  He  continued  in  tbe  pastoral 
work  until  18R8,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Davenport  Female  CoUe^,  N.  C.  In  1873  he  wai 
transferred  to  Ihe  Texas  Conference,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Austin  Female  College,  where  he  died  April 
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(Olympic)  stadium,  as  a  measure,  conuin 
Ing  to  Hendotui  (ii,  149).  GOO  Greek  feet,  Lr.aoanl- 
ii<K  to  PUny  (ii,  81 ;  comp.  CensoriDiu,  p.  IS),  \ii  Kb- 
man  paces  or  Gili  feet,  so  that  eight  stailia  maAc  iif  t 
Ibiman  mile  (comp,  Stiabo,  vii,  822;  Fliny.  iii  K. 
8).  AecoRling  to  late  rcaearcbes  (see  Vken,  Cwjr./ 
Gritrhm,  1,  ii,  73  sq.;  Forbigei,  HtoKOi.  i,  bil  k,.\'>' 
Greek  feet  =^  570  feet  8  inches  4  lines.  Pari*  measulT.  -i 
606J  feet  EngHnh.  It  appean,  likewise,  from  th(  H-n 
passage*  of  Luke,  that  60  stadia  were  reckoned  is  II 
mile,  and  John  (xi,  18)  reckons  15  stadia  as  1  of  a  sik. 
Id  the  Talmud  the  aladlum  is  called  O"  atCf.d 
which  71  went  to  the  Koman  mile  (Beland,  Tain-, 
p.  408).    See  HrritoLOOT. 

2.  A  "tace"-couise  in  the  puUic  games  (1  Cm.  ii. 
24;  comp.  Heh.  xii,  I  {  in  the  Talmud, -jilSr^JMi 
Sara,  i,  T),  where  the  lists  (jpnp>c),  wbeiber  anaed  x 
unarmed,  waa  located,  and  which  was  geiwraltT  (not  ^ 
waya;  see  Fortaiger,  uf  tuji.  p.  fiSl  sq.)  125  pace;  «'■'■' 
Greek  feet  long  (see  Potter,  Cr.^  art;.  1,963  H).\  Wk- 
ever  flnt  reached  the  goal  (ircoTDf)  iKvived  frna  itn 
arbiter  (<i3Xa^n|c,  Ppa^vc,  cr  ffpa^yriK.  Sum 
.Vm),  63)  the  prize  Ifipajiiiov,  1  Cor.  loc.  cii.:  Fii. 
iii,  14),  namely,  a  crown  (arifavot,  1  Cor.  ii.  Si  d 
living  twigs  or  learea.  Every  imponant  riiy  of 
Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  (aliD;h! 
Palestinian  cities  that  contained  many  Greek  iohst"- 
tants;  Josepbu^  Li/r,  $  V,6t)  had  ita  ct«dium.(iiba 
aepante  or  in  connection  with  the  gyiDnasia  iVscb*- 
muth,  Wrifcu.  .4tfer(*.  ii,  678).  See  Lydii  JjDWln 
5iimi  (Rotterd.  1667).— Winer.     See  GaMk. 

Stadlnga.    See  STia>iNCERa. 

Stadler,  Johakk  Evawikust.  ■  Bomin  Caibr.^ 
divine,  was  bom  Dec  24, 1804,  at  Parksirtten,  in  lbs  l> 
per  Palatjnate.  He  atudied  theolagy  and  Orienld  Ui>- 
gusgesat  Landshutand  Munich,  and  from  ltti3anlilki< 
death  (Dec  SO,  18G8)  be  occupied  some  of  tbe  hi^bn 
positions  in  his  Church.  He  wrote,  Ltn™  Ma—-* 
llfbroKO-LaliiHiiii  ft  Chabbiiat-Oblictim  (»tuni<-h.lh31 
—Dt  IJaititali  Sapiaitia  V.  T.  H  Vcrii  X.  T.  (ilii.  l-*'. 
He  also  published  correct  editions  of  the  Riman  b»s. 
and  breviary;  but  bis  main  work  is  his  lofiifaij^i 
lleUigaileirikxin  (Augsburg,  1858-68,  roL  i-iii,  cnBbi- 
uert  by  J.  N.  Ginal).  See  Rrgnubargrr  Crmrrrtali'-—' 
fjribm,t.v.;  Litrrariichrr  HnrndtcfiifT,  1869.  p.  19: 
FUrsi,  Biil.  Jad.  Ui,  S77;  Steioschneidcr,  Btib^ 
//iokUhcA,  p.  135.     (a  H.) 

Staff  (nsoally  nas,  h^-^,  or  C3C;  pa^K-  ^ 
designating  a  ittcit).    The  use  of  rods  and  atafl*  n  » 

animals  were  goaded  with  ihem  (Exod.  xji,  M  [i«i» 
Sir.  xxiiii,  27];  Numb,  xxii,  27;  1  Sam.  irti.  tS: ! 
Sam.vii,14)  ProT.x,lS;  xiii,S4;  Isi. ix, 3)  [see  Bi*- 
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mvADo];  fruit  was  beaten  with  them  from  the  trees 
(Judg.  vi,  11;  Ruth  ii,  17;  Isa.  xxviii,  27),  especially 
olives  (q.  y.)-  Old  and  infirm  people  carried  them  as 
supports  or  for  defence  (Exod.  xxi,  19;  Zech.  viii,  4 
[see  the  monograph  of  Ganz,  De  Pedo  ServatoriSf  Tub. 
1750]),  also  travellers  (Gen.  xxxii,  10;  Exod.  xii,  11; 
2  Kings  iv,  29;  Matt,  x,  10;  Mark  vi,  8).  See  Walk. 
A  baton,  like  a  ring,  was  often  a  sign  of  rank  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  18,  25;  corop.  Herod,  i,  19;  Bonomi,  Ni$teeek, 
p.  197);  sometimes  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  847) ;  and  especially  a  badge 
of  office  (Exod.  iv,  2  aq.;  vii,  9  sq.;  Numb.  xx,8;  xxi, 
18;  Judg.  V,  14;  1  Sam.  xiv,  27;  Psa.  ex,  2;  Mic.  vii, 
14).  See  ScKPTRK.  The  shepherd  carried  a  staff, 
which  he  ased  not  only  as  a  support  in  climbing  hills, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  beating  bushes  and  low  brush- 
wood in  which  the  flocks  strayed,  and  where  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  abounded.  It  may  also  have  been 
used  for  correcting  the  shepherd-dogs  and  keeping  them 
in  subjection  (Van  Lennep,  BiUe  Latubj  p.  188).     See 

SilBPHERD. 

In  Heb.  xt,  21  it  is  cited  as  an  example  of  faith  that 
the  dying  Jacob  **  worshipped  [leaning]  npon  the  top 
of  his  staff"  (  wpomKvvriofv  iiri  t6  dicpov  r^c  potfidov 
abTov%  a  statement  which  Romanists  have  sometimes 
appealed  to  as  sanctioning  the  worship  of  images,  on 
the  pretence  that  the  patriarch's  suff  bore  a  carved 
head  (after  the  Vulg.  adoravU  /asHgium  bacuU  rai). 
These  words  are  simply  quoted  from  the  Sept.  at  Gen. 
xlvii,  81,  where  the  Greek  translator  has  mistaken 
rudia,  bed,  for  HSDp,  staffs  as  is  obvious  from  the  paral- 

•     •  •  

lei  passage  (xlix,  83).  The  phrase  merely  indicates  a 
reverential  posture  such  as  David  assumed  (1  Kings  i, 
47).  See  Zeibich,  De  Jaoobo  ad  Caput  Sdpiomt  AdO' 
rante  (Ger.  1783).     See  Jacob. 

STAFF,  Pastoral,  a  symbol  of  episcopal  author- 
ity, resembling  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  pointed  at  the 
end  as  an  emblem  both  of  encouragement  and  correction. 
It  was  originally  a  simple  walking-stick  with  a  plain 
head  or  a  cross-piece  at  the  top.  The  Russian  bishops 
use  one  with  two  curved  heads.  It  was  eventually 
wrought  into  very  elaborate  forms ;  but  was,  at  length, 
generally  discarded,  except  by  the  patriarch  (q.  v.)  who 


Egbert,  Bishop  of  Treves,  with  Paffnrni  Staff.    (From  a 
MS.  of  the  10th  century.) 
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retained  it  in  its  primitive  form.  The  pope  gave  up 
the  use  of  the  staff  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  centur}*, 
and  cardinal-bishops  no  longer  carry  it.  The  early 
stafis  were  mostly  made  of  cypress-wood,  and  after- 
wards of  ivory,  copper-gilc,  crystal,  and  precious  metals 
richly  carved,  Jewelled,  or  enamelled.  Between  1150 
and  1280  the  crook  was  often  formed  of  a  serpent  (the 
old  dragon),  or  contained  Su  Michael  or  the  lion  of 
Judah,  and  at  a  later  period  the  prelate  praying  be- 
fore his  patron  saint.  Beautiful  crocketed  work  was 
also  add^  on  the  exterior  of  the  crook.  The  French 
abbot's  staff  has  its  crook  turned  inward,  to  show  that 
his  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  his  house,  while  the 
bishop's  crook  turned  outward,  to  denote  his  external 
jurisdiction  over  his  diocese.  In  the  Pemieniial  of 
Theodore  and  the  Ordo  Romanus  the  bishop  gave  the 
abbot  his  staff  and  sandals.  The  banner  on  the  staff 
was  originally  a  handkerch  ief.  Fine  spec- 
imens of  staifEi  are  preserved — those  of 
Wykeham,  of  silver -gilt,  enamelled,  at 
New  CoUege ;  of  Fox,  at  Corpus  Christi 
College;  of  Laud,  at  SL  John's  College, 
Oxford ;  of  Smith,  of  the  17th  century,  at 
York ;  of  Mews  and  Trelawney,  at  Win- 
chester. Others  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Museum  Clugny,  at 
Chichester,  and  Hildesheim.  See  Pasto- 
ral Staff. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  first  book  of  Ed- 
ward YI  that  ''whensoever  the  bishop 
shall  celebrate  the  holy  communion  in  the 
chureh,  or  execute  any  other  ministration, 
he  shall  have  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
or  else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain." 
When,  however,  Dr.  Matthew  Parker  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
December,  1569,  no  pastoral  staff  was  de- 
livered to  him.  Its  delivery  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  Ordinal  of  1550,  but  not  by 
that  of  1552.  From  that  time  the  staff 
has  been  generally  disused,  although  the 
bishops  of  Oxford,  Chichester,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Honolulu,  Capetown,  and  some 
other  colonial  prelates,  have  resumed  its 
use. — Walcott,  Hacrtd  A  rcHceoL  s.  v.  See 
Crosier. 

STAFF,  Preckntor*s.  A  staffer  baton 
of  office  made  of  wood  or  precious  metal, 
used  by  a  precentor  (a)  to  designate  his 
rank  and  office,  and  also  (5)  to  enable  him 
to  beat  time  and  keep  time  in  sight  of 
the  whole  choir.  Of  the  precentor's  staff 
there  are  three  kinds — (1)  ornamented 
with  a  pommel  of  gold,  like  one  preseryeil 
at  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  and  within 
memory  at  Rheims;  (2)  having  a  carving, 
like  those  of  St.  Gereon's  and  the  Dom  at 
Cologne — the  latter  has  a  staff  of  the  12th 
century,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
added  in  the  14th  century ;  (8)  terminate 
ing  in  a  Tau-ehaped  head,  usually  of  box- 
wood, like  St.  Servais'jOf  the  12th  century, 
at  Maestricht.  Sometimes  the  staff  was 
made  of  ivory,  adorned  with  bands  of  sil- 
ver, gilt-edged,  with  gems,  and  ending  in 
a  crystal  balL  It  was  sometimes  called 
serpenteliaj  from  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
treading  on  a  serpent,  as  at  Paris.  The 
slightly  curved  top  of  the  **  cross  of  St. 
Julienne"  at  Montreuil-sur-Bfer,  of  the 
11th  century,  marks  the  transition  from 
the  staff  to  that  borne  by  a  bishop.  The 
chanter's  baton  of  Su  Denis,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  was  carried  by  Napoleon  I,  and 
the  French  kings  before  him,  at  their  coro- 
nation, as  "  the  golden  sceptre  of  Charle- 
magne," from  a  seated  figure  of  the  mon- 
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aieh  on  the  top:  it  is  dated  1884  At  Amiens  the 
cbomtere  carried  little  silver  crotees,  and  the  priest- 
chanter  and  chanter  had  staffs  with  figures  in  a  dome- 
like niche,  but  formerly  used  batons  of  silver  of  the 
Tau-shape,  which  at  length  descended  to  the  hands  of 
chanters  and  choristers  on  certain  days.  The  precentor 
on  great  festivals  used  the  staif  at  Paris,  Bouen,  Angers, 
Lyons,  Catania,  Neti,  Messina,  and  Syracuse. — Waloott, 
Soicred  A  rckeeoL  s.  v.     See  PnBcaoiTOB. 

Btaffelsteiner,  Paul  (originally  Nathan  A  hron)^ 
a  convert  from  Judaism,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  16th  century.  The  programme  in 
which  the  rector  of  the  university  invited  the  students 
to  attend  his  lectures  is  still  preserved,  aud  from  the 
following  passage  we  may  judge  as  to  the  lectures  Staf- 
felsteiner  was  to  deliver :  ^  Idem  hie  auspicabitur  eras 
ab  enarratione  Celebris  dicti  quod  de  mundi  duratione 
in  domo  Heliie  sonuisse  traditur.  Grammatica  deincepe 
tractabit  compendia  ac  prawepta  e  scriptura  petitis  ex- 
emplis  iilustrabit  idque  curabit  sedulo,  ut  ad  phrasin, 
quie  multos  a  philologicis  lectionibus  aroet,  adsuefieri 
auditor  possit  vetustissiroamque  illam  paulatim  amare 
theologiam.**  Staffelsteiner  published,  Tradat  vom 
Messias  (Heidelberg,  1660) : — Adhorttttio  ad  Judaos  ad 
OpinUmem  de  Afesna  Curandi  IHu.  (ibid.  1560)  •.—Reju' 
tatio  Corrupfionis  Pt,  xxn,  Judens  Facta  (ibid.  1560): 
—  Vortrag  uber  die  Wahrheit  des  Chrittewthunu,  being  an 
introduction  to  his  lectures  (ibid.  1551).  See  Kalkar, 
Urael  und  die  KircUy  p.  88 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  877 ; 
(leiger,  Das  Sfudium  der  hebr.  Sprache  th  Deutsckkmd, 
p.  90.     (R  P.) 

Staffort  Book,  The,  a  book  written  to  justify  the 
exchange  of  the  Lutheran  for  the  Refurroed  faith  by  the 
margrave  Eroest  Frederick  of  Baden  (died  1604),  and 
printed  in  1599  at  the  Castle  of  Staffort,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Carlaruhe..  It  begins  with  a  preface  ad- 
dressed to  margrave  George  Frederick,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  collate  the  AuguHana  as  embodied  in  the 
Bixtk  of  Concord  with  the  original  manuscript  copy 
signed  by  the  princes  assembled  in  diet  at  Naumburg, 
Feb.  1, 1561.  Next  follows  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
Lutheran  catechism  contained  in  the  Book  of  Concord 
with  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1570.  The  object  of 
this  review  was  to  demonstrate  that  intentional  altera- 
tions and  falsifications  had  been  made.  A  detailed  crit- 
icism of  the  teachings  of  the  Formula  of  Cottcord  is 
given,  with  reference  especially  to  Christology  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment, followed  by  an  examination  of  the  citations  from 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writings  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Book  of  Concord^  and  designed  to  show  the 
general  correspondence  of  doctrine  between  these  differ- 
ent authorities.  £very  variation  from  the  original,  so 
discovered,  is  at  once  charged  to  wilful  dishonesty. 
The  book  concludes  with  the  margrave's  own  confession 
of  faith  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  de  libero  arbitrio^ 
de providenfia  Dei, de pradestinatione^de persona  Christi, 
of  the  sacraments  generally,  and  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  particularly. 

A  response  to  the  Staffort  book  was  issued  by  the 
Wurtemberg  theologians  in  the  following  year  (1600) ; 
and  a  second  work  appeared  in  1601  in  defence  of  the 
Book  of  Concord,  The  Saxons  also  entered  the  lists 
against  the  "  margrave's  Calvinistic  book."  Two  replies 
to  the  Wurtembergers  were  issued  by  the  margrave  in 
1602.  The  controversy  was,  however,  transferred  to 
other  hands  by  the  margrave's  death  in  1604. — Uerzog, 
Real'EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Stag.     See  Deer. 

Stage,  a  step,  floor,  or  story.  The  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  spaces  or  divisions  between  the  set- 
offs of  buttresses  in  Gothic  arohitecture,  and  to  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  windows  which  are  intersected  by 
transoms. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect,  s.  v. 

Stage-playing.    In  the  early  Church,  actors  and 


stage-players  were  regarded  as  ineligihle  to 
ship.   The  canons  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized  cxeept 
on  condition  that  they  first  bade  adieu  to  their  aiu. 
Should  they  return  to  them,  they  were  excomniiuucat- 
ed,  and  were  not  reconciled  or  received  aigain  to  Esnx 
but  upon  their  conversion  (Cone.  Eliberis,  can.  G2 ;  Ccne. 
Carthag.  8,  can.  85).    They  were  fortndden  <xmsmm»^ 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  act.     Gennadius  caiti><a 
against  ordaining  any  who  had  been  actoiB  or  stage- 
players.    In  the  time  of  Qyprian  not  only  public  actors, 
but  private  teachers  and  masters  of  this  art,  veredebsned 
the  communion  of  the  Church.     The  same  vegalatinss 
prevailed  against  chariot-drivers,  gladiaton,  and  all  «k» 
had  any  concern  in  the  exercise  or  numageiDait  <A  seek 
sports,  and  all  frequenters  of  them.    The  re«aon  angard 
for  such  exclusion  was  that  ''it  was  agreeable  Detther  t« 
the  majesty  of  God  mx  the  diadpline  of  tbe  Goepd 
that  the  modesty  and  honor  of  the  Chuich  should  fas 
defiled  with  so  base  and  infamoua  a  caatM^xmkT    TUs 
indictment  was  none  too  severe,  for  we  may  add  tfasi 
"^  this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous  even  anxHig  tbe  wi» 
and  sober  part  of  the  heathen."     Teitollian  oUcrres 
(Z>e  Spectac  c  22)  that  they  who  professed  tbeae  ans 
were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied  many 
privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleadinig^,  from  the 
senate,  from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  hon- 
ors in  the  Roman  city  and  commonwealth.     See  Bii^- 
ham,  Christ  A ntiq,  bk.  xi,  ch.  v,  §  7;  bk.  xvi,  ch.  iv,  §  la 
See  Thkatrk. 


8t&helin,  .Torank  Jacob,  a  Protesfant  divii>e. 
bom  May  6, 1797,  at  Basle ;  studied  theoKigy  at  T»t>ti^ 
en  from  1817  to  1821,  and  commenced  lecturinf:  a»  a 
privat  dooent  at  Basle  in  1823.  In  1828  be  was  made 
extraordinar}'  professor  of  theology,  in  1885  offdinsrv 
professur,  and  in  1842  he  was  honored  with  the  ductome 
of  divinity.  He  lectured  on  the  Old  Test,  until  bb 
death,  Aug.  27, 1875.  He  wrote,  Kritiscke  Vntervnckv^' 
gen  fiiber  die  Genesis  (Basle,  1830) :  —  Anima^irersitmft 
guadam  in  Jacobi  Vaticinitim  (ibid.  1827) : — Kriti»ch^ 
Untersuchungen  fifter  den  Pentateuch,  die  Bicker  Je^s^r^ 
Ri<Atei\  Samuel  und  der  Konige  (Beriin,  1843)  i—lfte 
messianischen  Weissagvngen  des  alien  Testaments  en  ikfr 
EnUtehungy  etc.  (ibid.  1847) : — Specielle  EimUihtmg  in  aie 
kanonischen  Bucher  des  aUen  Testaments  (ElbcrtieM. 
1862).  He  also  wrote  different  essays  for  the  Sfn^f^n 
und  Kritiken  and  Zeitschrifl  der  dtntscken  tnmyi^L 
GeseUschaft,  See  FUrst,  BOL  Jud,  iii,  377 ;  ZocfcoU 
Ba>L  Theol  ii,  1262  sq.;  Theolog,  Cntpersai- ILeHhm, 
8.V.     (B.P.) 

Btahlschmidt,  John  Chbistiax,  a  minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  Churoh,  was  bom  not  far  from  Cukt^ne. 
in  the  principality  of  Nassau-Siegen,  Mairh  8^  174(1.  Is 
his  nineteenth  year  he  was  brought  to  sympathize  rt«- 
siderably  with  Pieristic  separadsta,  which  so  ditplea^c^ 
his  father  that  he  whipped  him,  extonin|^  fnjm  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  no  more  associate  with  tbem  ic 
read  their  bouks  while  under  his  care.  He  decided  to 
leave  home,  and  went  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  city  be 
had  learned  that  the  books  of  the  Pietists  were  published. 
Disappointed  at  not  finding  his  hopes  realized  in  that 
dty,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  arriving  at  BaUvis 
June  8,  1760,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Chia^ 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  went  to  Altona,  near  Uaunhttrc 
hoping  to  find  congenial  friends  and  employment  there. 
Disappointed,  he  again  went  to  sea.  and  camae  back  t» 
Amsterdam  June  1, 1765.  Led  by  the  readii^  ei 
Tersteegen*s  writings,  Stahlschmidt  visited  him  is 
August,  1766,  and  again  in  1767,  receivinfc  nuich  in- 
struction and  encouragement  from  him.  He  enterHi 
into  business  with  an  uncle,  in  which  he  contlnoed  til 
the  autumn  of  1769.  H^again  (lAarch,  1770)  started 
out  in  search  of  employment,  vi^ting  Rotterdam.  Hc4- 
voetsluis,  Harwich,  and  London,  arriving  in  I*hilariti- 
phia.  Pa.,  in  August,  1770.  Here  he  began  to  stokly 
under  Dr.  Weyberg,  and  after  some  time  became 
ant  to  Dr.  Hendel,  of  Tulpehocken.     In  1777  be 
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licensed  and  ordained,  and  entered  the  pastorate  in 
Yurky  Pa.  In  August,  1779,  he  sailed  for  Amsterdam, 
his  parents'  home,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1780.  Re- 
solved to  return  to  America  as  soon  as  the  war  should 
close,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  and  became  so 
engaged  in  business  and  other  pursuits  that  he  remained 
iu  Europe.  The  last  notice  of  him  that  we  have  is  in 
the  albuna  of  Rev.  J.  Reily,  under  date  of  Oct.  25, 1826. 
He  wrote  Die  Pilfer  zu  Wauer  und  zu  Lcmd  (Nurem- 
berg, 1799).  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  ike  Brformed 
Churchy  ii,  252. 

Staiaed  (or  Painted)  Glass.  Though  often 
used  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  there  is  a  broad  di»- 
tinction  between  these  terms.  Stained  glass  is  glass  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  stained  or  colored  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  while  painted  glass  is  that 
which,  whether  previoudy  stained  or  colorless,  has  had 
a  design  painted  upon  it  in  colors,  usually  metallic  ox- 
idea,  combined  with  a  vitreous  vehicle  or  flux.  The  art 
of  naakiDg  colored  glass  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Ronaana.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Europe  appears  to  be  in  a  passage  of 
Prudentitui,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;  but  a 
more  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  following  century. 
PaiQ ted -glass  windows  are  not  spoken  of  for  two  or 
three  centuries  later.  The  earliest  examples,  discovered 
by  Lasteyrie,  are  in  the  abbey  of  Tegernsee,  Bavaria, 
presented  to  the  abbey  by  count  Arnold  in  A.D.  999. 
Five  other  windows  in  the  same  abbey,  painted  by  the 
monk  Wemher,  date  between  1068  and  1091.  At  Uildes- 
heim  there  are  also  some  which  are  attributed  to  one 
Bruno,  and  to  the  years  1029-39.  The  earliest  exam- 
plea  in  France  belong  to  the  12th  century,  the  oldest 
being  a  representation  of  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin,  in 
Angers  Cathedral,  of  the  first  half  of  the  century;  the 
others  are  some  medallion  windows  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble character,  placed  in  St.  Denis,  by  the  abbd  Suger  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  portion  believed  to  be  of  the  11th  century  at  Le 
Mans.  The  earliest  known  examples  in  Great  Britain 
are  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  as  in  the  clear-story 
of  Canterbury.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
and  the  Idth  century  that  the  art  made  its  greatest  ad- 
vance; and,  as  decorative  works,  the  windows  of  the 
13th  otntury  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  period. 
The  oldest  English  examples  are  in  (janterbury  and 
Salisbury  cathedrals;  but  the  finest  are  tlie  magnificent 
live  sister  lancets  (fifty  feet  high)  of  York  Minster,  and 
the  great  rose  window  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which 
the  central  Majesty  (or  Christ  in  Glory)  is  surrounded 
by  sixteen  compartments  containing  the  typical  events 
of  the  life  of  ChrisL  The  chief  French  examples — many 
of  them  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty — are  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Bourges,  Paris,  Amiens,  Sois- 
sona,  Bouen,  and  Sena,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris. 

The  painted  glass  of  the  14th  century  was  more  vivid 
in  color,  broader  in  style,  and  the  painting  better  exe- 
cuted ;  but  it  was  less  pure  in  conception,  and  less  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  general  architectural  effect.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  English  work  of  this  period  is  the 
east  window  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  Other  characteristic 
examplea  occur  at  York  Minster;  Exeter  Cathedral ;  the 
chapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Churchy  Norbury  Church,  Derbyshire;  Lowick  Church, 
Northamptonshire,  etc. 

In  the  15th  century  a  great  change  took  place  in 
g^Iaas-painting.  The  windows  became  still  more  indi- 
vidualized, and  less  dependent  on  the  architecture.  The 
subjects  occupied  a  larger  sftace,  and  were  treated  more 
as  pictures.  The  details  are  put  in  with  much  care,  and 
very  skilful  manipulation  is  exhibited  throughout.  But 
the  color  is  poor,  white  glass  is  chiefly  employed,  and  the 
^neral  effect  is  cold  and  comparatively  feeble.  Some 
of  the  examples — the  earlier  ones  especially — ^are,  how- 
ever, very  elaborate  and  impressive.  Of  this  class  is 
the  magnificent  east  window  of  the  choir  of  York  Min- 


ster, which  consists  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  compartments,  each  having  a  separate  subject. 

By  the  end  of  the  15tb  century  Gothic  architecture 
was  everywhere  dead  or  dying.  The  aim  of  glass-paint- 
ers was  to  rival  the  effects  of  oil-paintings;  and  windows 
were  mere  imitations  of  oil-pictures,  the  glass  being 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  canvas  or  paneL  Examples 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  series  of  twenty-seven 
large  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
1527  and  ^coeeding  years;  the  great  east  window  of 
St.  Maiigaret's,  Westminster;  Fairford  Church.  In 
France  there  are  numerous  fine  examples  of  16th-cen- 
tury windows  in  the  cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Auxerre, 
Auch,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Kheims,  etc. 

From  this  time  glass-painting  fell  more  and  more  into 
disrepute,  though  windows  continued  to  be  painted,  and 
some  glass-painters,  especially  in  France,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain celebrity.  The  renovation  of  the  art  was  coincident 
with  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  since 
been  studied  earnestly  by  archswlogists,  and  pursued 
ssealously  by  a  numerous  body  of  practitioners.  Hither- 
to, however,  little  original  power  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  designs ;  the  object  aimed  at  being  mainly  to  pro- 
duce faithful  imitations  of  medisaval  glass,  the  style 
being  of  the  I8th,  14th,  or  15th  century,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  patron.  There  is  a  kind  of  ornamental 
window-glass  called  matted  work^  in  which  the  glass  is 
covered  with  a  very  fusible  composition,  either  white  or 
tinted,  reduced  to  a  powder.  This  powder  is  then  re- 
moved from  certain  parts  of  the  glass,  acconling  to  the 
required  pattern,  and,  after  firing,  produces  on  the  glass 
a  dull  ground  with  a  bright  pattern.  Another  method 
of  ornamenting  glass,  rather  inappropriately  called  an- 
bouingy  consists  of  a  bright  figure  on  a  dull  ground. 
This  is  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  following  are  works  to  consult  as  to  the  history 
of  the  art :  Gessert,  Geaclnchte  der  Gkumalerei  in  Deutsch" 
land  und  NiederUmdenj  FrankreicAf  England^  etc  (Stutt- 
gart, 1839,  8vo) ;  Lasteyrie,  liUtoire  de  la  Pemture  tur 
Verre  d'apres  de*  Monument  en  France  (Paris,  1838-56, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  Warrington,  History  of  Stained  Glass  from 
the  Earliest  Period  of  the  Art  to  the  Present  Time  (1848, 
1  voL  fol.) ;  Weale,  Divers  Works  of  Early  Af asters  in 
Chri^ian  Decoration  ( 1846-47, 2  vols.  fol.).  For  author- 
ities on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  consult  the 
English  CyclopcecUaj  A  rts  and  Sciences,  art.  ^  Glass,"  to 
which  article  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  in- 
formation. 

Stair  (usually  Mb^^,  or  t^'TQ^  an  ascent;  once 
niillip.  Cant  ii,  14,  a  preetpice^  "  steep  place,"  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  20;  b^lb,  a  "winding  stair"  or  staircase,  1 
Kings  vi,  8).  The  expression  translated  '*on  the  top 
of  the  stairs"  (2  Kings  ix,  13)  is  one  the  clue  to  which 
is  lost.  The  word  rendered  '*  top"  is  gh'em,  D*i9i,  i.  e.  a 
bone,  and  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  they  placed 
Jehu  on  the  substance,  i.  e.  the  very  stairs  themselves, 
if  nib?^  be  stairs,  without  any  seat  or  chair  below 
him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  stiU,  for  instance, 
in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  ZaochieuH  at  Jericho, 
and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat  platform  which 
formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house.  Thus  he  was  con- 
spicuous against  the  sky,  while  the  captains  were  below 
him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The  old  versions  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  passage;  the  Sept  simply  re- 
peats the  Hebrew  word,  ivi  rb  yapifi  rHv  avafia^it&v. 
Josephus  avoids  the  difiiculty  by  general  terms  (A  nL  ix, 
6,  2).     See  Joum,  Sac.  Lit.  1852,  p.  424^ 

Stairs.  Respecting  church-stairs  a  few  facts  may 
be  noticed.  At  Tarn  worth,  where  the  church  was  colle- 
giate and  parochial,  there  are  double  stairs  to  the  tower 
for  the  use  of  the  several  ringers  before  the  respective 
services.  Two  sets  of  stairs  also  lead  to  the  upper  chap- 
el at  Christchurch,  Hants,  probably  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  visiting  the  relics,  one  being  for  access 
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and  the  other  for  egress.  At  Bamack  there  is  an  oc- 
tagonal early  English  staircase  within  the  Prenonnan 
tower,  and  at  Whitchurch  a  similar  wooden  staircase  of 
the  14th  century.  At  Wolverhampton  the  pulpit  stair 
winds  round  a  pillar.  There  were  usually  three  stairs  to 
an  altar.  At  Salisbury,  on  Palm-Sunday,  the  benedic- 
tion of  palms  was  made  on  the  third  step ;  flowers  and 
palms  were  presented  on  the  altar  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
others  on  the  stairs  only. — Walcott,  Sac  A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

STAIRS,  The  Holy.    See  Scala  SAHcnk. 

Stake  O^'^y  yathed,  a  peg  or  nail  [as  often  ren- 
dered], especially  a  tent-pm,  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2). 
See  Tent. 

Btalens,  Jeah,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Calcar  (duchy  of  Cleves)  in  1596,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived licensure  became  curate  at  Keee  in  1626;  but  being 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  zeal  against  the  Reformed 
party,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1657, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  Kevelaer 
(Gueldre),  where  he  died,  Feb.  8,  1681.  According  to 
Paquot  {Mhntnres,  vol.  vii),  he  possessed  a  great  mem- 
ory, and  much  judgment  as  well  as  knowledge.  He 
wrote  several  historical  and  ecclesiastical  essays,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gini- 
ralff  s.  V. 

Stftlin,  Chkistoph  Frikdrich  von,  a  German  writ- 
er, was  bom  Aug.  4,  1805,  at  Calo,  in  Wtlrtcmberg,  and 
studied  theology,  philology,  and  philosophy  at  Tubing- 
en and  Heidelberg.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart,  in  1826  sub-li- 
brarian, in  1828  librarian,  in  1846  director  of  the  librar}*, 
and  died  Aug.  12,  1878.  Stillin  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  meritorious  historians  of  Germany.  He 
never  occupied  a  professorial  chair,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Early  Ger- 
man Histor}%  originally  superintending  the  editorship 
of  the  Monumenta  Germanice  Historical  and  was  also 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  Munich  Historical  Com- 
mission. His  Wirtembergische  Geschichte  (which  was 
begun  in  1841,  but  of  which  the  first  instalment  of  vol. 
iv,  containing  the  turbulent  reign  of  duke  Ulrich,  the 
period  of  the  Peasants*  Rebellion,  and  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church,  was  published  in  the  year  1870)  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  a  pro- 
vincial history  {Landettgetchichte)  in  regard  both  of 
completeness  and  of  methodical  precision.  The  second 
portion  of  vol.  iv  has  been  left  ready  for  press,  but 
whether  it  has  yet  been  published  we  do  not  know. 
See  the  Regentburger  Convertations-Lexikany  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 

Btalk  (y^t  ^f*i  >  f^^  or  wood  [as  often];  hence 
the  woody  or  tibrous  part  of  the  flax-stem,  Josh,  ii,  6 ; 


ns^,  hanihy  a  reed  [as  often] ;  benee  the  ttimwy  ^m 
of  grain.  Gen.  xli,  5,  22;  n%^,  kamak,  the  ktdm  oi  tbe 
same.  Hoe.  viii,  7).    See  Plant. 

Stall  (pa^^,  matheky  a  ttable  for  cattle,  Amos  ri, 
4;  MaL  iv,  2";  "fat,"  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  ''fiitttd,'  Jct. 
xlvi,  21 ;  m^lK,  uroaky  or  H^nx,  uryakj  a  crihy  2  Cbit«. 
xxxii,  88,  or*  a  Jpon,  1  Kings  iv,  26;  2  Chroti.  is,  ^: 
^5'Ji  riphetky  a  radt  for  fodder,  Heb.  iii,  17;  ^eny% 
Luke  ii,  13,  a  manger,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  titled  b 
Oia«,  crammed,  Prov.  xv,  17;  "fatted,"  1  Kiiigs  h. 
23).  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  staUcs  far 
horses  were  in  the  centre  of  the  villa;  bat  the  far»- 
yard,  where  the  cattle  were  kept,  stood  at  aome  dista^x 
from  the  house,  like  the  Roman  nutiea.  It  consined  ol 
two  parts — the  sheds  for  housing  the  cattle,  which  stood 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  yard,  where  rows  of  ris^ 
were  fixed  in  order  to  tie  them  while  feeding  in  tiie 
daytime  ( WUkinson,  A  nciemt  Eg^pU  i,  SO).    See  Uoesi. 

Stalls  were  ranges  of  seats  placed  in  the  eWm  d 
churches  or  chapter-bonses  for  the  use  of  the  desipv.  fat 
the  religious  in  a  monaster\%  or  for  canctUL  In  rbe 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  West,  in  the  catbedr^s 
and  gretit  minsters,  the  abbot  or  bishop  sat  at  the  bead 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  altar.  Around  him,  on  ansi- 
circular  benches  of  wood  or  stone,  were  ranged  the  e«- 
pitulars.  AfVer  the  18th  century  the  seats  of  the  dnxr 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  on  either  side  •/ 
what  is  now  called  the  choir.  In  cathedrals  and  nrb«r 
large  buildiugs  they  were  enclosed  at  the  back  with 
panelling,  and  were  sura^ounted  by  overhanging  can- 
opies of  open  tabernacle-work,  which  were  often  carried 
up  to  a  great  height,  and  enriched  with  nanaeiruo»  ^^d- 
nacles,  crockets,  pierced  tracery,  and  other  oraamsits. 
Examples  of  stalls  of  this  kind  remain  in  ncMMt  of  i^ 
English  cathedrals  and  in  many  other  churches.  Id 
some  cases  two  rows  ^ere  used,  the  outer  one  only  bc^ 
ing  surmounted  by  canopies.  It  was  also  raised  a  ^Cfp 
or  two  higher  than  the  other,  as  in  Henry  VII's  Chap- 
el, Westminster.  In  ordinary  parish  churrfaes  the  « sIU 
were  without  canopies,  and  frequently  had  no  paneliiBi? 
at  the  back  above  the  level  of  the  elbows;  bat  in  nuor 
instances  the  walls  over  them  were  lined  with  ww»ir« 
panels  having  a  cornice  above,  corresponding  with  the 
screen  under  the  rood-loft,  of  which  a  very  good  spcc^ 
imen  remains  at  Etchingham,  Sussex.  W^ben  the  cbaa- 
cel  had  aisles  behind  the  stalls,  the  backs  were  formed  br 
the  side  screens,  which  were  sometimes  close  and  ic«M- 
times  of  open-work.  The  chief  scat  on  the  dais  in  a  (k^ 
mestic  hall  was  sometimes  a  stall,  as  in  (the  mtiw  of  ^  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Ma^-fleld.  $u»> 
sex,  where  it  is  of  stone.— Parker,  GhU,  qfA  rckOett  &▼. 
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Bulla  Id  Oxford  C 
The  sUll  cnniiiu  oi  (1)  mitrricord,  patience,  o 


a  folili 


iiiig  on  1 


;  (2) 

lest,  piie-dieu,  podium ;  (B)  parchu,  sponda,  the 
lateral  pillar  or  panitian,  the  upper  caired  pari  foiniing 
the  [Duseau;  (4)  crodt,  or  acmudoir  (BCcuioir),  Ihe  el- 
bnw-reslt  (5)  •lort>tl  the  wainKot-hack ;  (6)  daii,  bal- 
ilac|uin,  the  canopy  or  tabernacle-work.  In  the  eatt  of 
France  and  Germaay  there  is  usually  oiiI.t  one  range 
nf  siiIIb.  Gangwaya  with  alain  (mirirt)  are  npenings 
permiltini;  accem  lo  the  upper  atalla,  which  are  nised 
im  a  pUtrurm.  The  lower  ualla  auiid  on  the  grounil, 
ur  upon  *n  eleration  of  one  step.  The  upper  nr  hiiid- 
mou  range  of  iiallii  {koala  ttuUtt)  were  mtriclcd  to 

11,  ■iliing  in  order  of  inst^lition  ch-  proresaion.  In 
caihedrali  the  four  (Ugnitariea  occupy  the  four  comera 
tn  orerluok  the  choir  —  the  dean  ou  the  aouth-wpat, 

he  chancellor  on  the 
le  narth-easL  Next 
nmepUce, 


,  and  ii 


Hallgto 


I  clerks 


d  aubchanloi 
o  them  weatward,  as  the  print-vicars  did  on  the 
eastern  sid&    lu  the  middle  ranges  (bauea 
canont,  deacons,  or  eubdeacons,  and  their  vi< 
lari,  and  chaplsins.    In  the  towermost  rangt 

or  backSi  At  Pisa  the  cinons'  stalls  were  distinguished 
by  coverings  ot  green  cloth,  and  in  Italy  generally  by 
cuihiiins.  The  hebdomadary,  principal  cantor,  and  mas- 
let  ol  the  choir  sat  «t  the  h«ad  of  the  second  row.  The 
cantor*  had  (heir  folding-chiira  in  England  and  France. 
and  the  celebrant  was  provided  in  msny  places 
elbow  or  arm  chair.  The  name  o1  his  prebend 
aniiphun  ol  the  psalm  which  each  canon  was  b 
rente  daily  for  his  benefactoni  and  departed  cam 
written  upoTer  his  stall, as  St  SuPBurs,I.iiicoln,Chich~ 
eser.  Wells,  to  which  was  added  afterwards  a  notice  of 
his  preaching  turn  at  Hereford,  Citations  lo  residence 
"ere  alBied  by  the  prebendary's  Ficar  upon  his  stalL 
At  LichHeld  every  canon  waa  provided  with  hia  own 
light  and  book  in  the  choir. 

The  word  Mall  is  also  used  to  signify  any  beneAce 
which  gires  the  person  balding  it  a  seat  or  stall  with 
the  chapter,  in  a  cathedra* 
outt.  Sue.  ArchatLt.  t. 

Stammai  (sVs,  Hlfy, 


STANCARIST3 

IiufjT  [  crinspoaed  from  the  foregoing],  properly  lo  speak 
uniulelligibly,  Isa.  xixii,  4;  hence  to  mock  or  deride 
["  laughlei,"  etc  J,  Isa.  xxviii,  11 ;  xxxiii,  IS). 

StampeT,  Johatkah,  D.D.,  a  miniuer  of  the  Meth- 
odist E[nacDpal  Church,  was  bom  in  Hadiann  County, 
Ky.,  April  27,  1791,  and  waa  converted  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  In  Itlll  he  was  employed  on  the  Flemiiiga- 
bui^b  Circuit  as  junior  preacher,  and  in  1S12  was  sd- 
milied  on  trial  into  the  Western  Conference.  In  1B41 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference,  returning 
141  Kentucky  in  1B44,  where  he  was  agent  for  the  Tran- 
sylvania Uuivenity.  In  1S48  he  was  tnnBferred  to  the 
St.  Louis  Conference,  and  again  returned  to  Kentucky 
in  lfU9.  He  was  auperannuated  in  ISM,  and  made  De- 
cMur,  III.,  his  home ;  but  in  1868  he  joined  the  Illinnia 
Conference,  and  waa  stationed  in  hi*  own  town.  In 
1862  he  was  again  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  until  his  death,  Feb.  !G,  1864.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  flneet  pulpit  orators  of  his  day. 
See  MimOa  o/Amiuid  CovferHKa,  1864,  p.  191. 

Btanbtiry,  Da:iieL,  a  minister  of  the  llethodlst 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bnllimore,Md.,  in  May, 
1808.  He  wss  converted  in  early  life,  and  licensed  to 
preach  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  entered 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  in  1849,  and  continued  lo 
preach  nntil  disabled  by  paralysia  in  July,  1S60.  He 
lingered  on  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
died  in  peace.  See  i/uU(teiij/'^mi«fJ6'on/erenc<«,  1861, 
p.l"A 

StanOKTl  (in  Latin  ^f«iicanH),FRA:tCE8CO.  a  noted 
jE^ian  theologian,  was  bom  in  Msutua  in  1601.  After 
taking  orders,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
with  the  most  leameil  teachers  of  his  time,  and  began 
to  leach  it  at  the  Academy  uf  Uudina :  but  his  leaninga 
tuwards  the  Refcirmatioa  becoming  apparent,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Craonw,  and  lltere  began  leaching  the 
same  language.  Peneculion  followed  him,  however, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic  Having  gained 
his  liberty  thiougfa  the  intervention  id*  certain  noblemen, 
he  tiKik  refuge  in  Poland  with  Nicholas  UleHuicki.  and 
in  1650  a  church  was  built  for  him  in  Hiidow.  Afler 
marrying,  he  spent  a  year  in  Konigslierg  a  profesaur  of 
Hebrew,  but. becoming  engaged  ina  violent  dbpuie  with 
Oiiander  (q.  v.),  waa  obliged  to  return  to  I'ulaud,  where 
he  died,  at  Stobnica,  Nov.  12, 1674.  He  was  nut  only 
a  thefdogian,  but  also  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Besides  sev- 
eral Biblical  wDrk^  Slaucari  left  a  Grunimiiut  llibm- 
ii/tit  (Basle,  IMS):— a  treatiae  lie  r>n>[<Ue.  elc  (Ibid. 
IMT,  8vo):— C^Hi  AWlim  dt  Rr/ormalvmi,  etc  (ibid. 
lM7,8vo).    SeeHoefer,A'(M«r,i(inj.6'mJrafc,B.v.    See 

StoocBrlata.  the  followers  nf  Franceeco  Suncaii 
(q.  v.),  who  was  br..ught  into  note  by  hia  omtrover- 
Biee  with  OxisnJer,  Bullinger.  Melancthon,  and  othera 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinislic  refumners.  Osiander 
and  his  followers  had  msintained  peculiar  viewa  re- 
specting the  atonement  of  our  Lord,  alleging  that  it 
waa  as  God  alune  he  oKred  it,  for  that  ss  man  Christ 
waa  under  obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  on  his  own 

the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  uthera.  The  Slwi- 
carists  went  to  the  oppoaite  extreme,  and  allriUited  the 
atoDcment  to  our  Lord's  human  natuiv  akine,  excluding 
from  it  altD)^ther  his  divine  nature.  Funher,  they 
maintained  that  the  divine  naluie  in  ita  pmpriely  hail 
no  existence  in  Clirist.  and  that  he  wss  only  called  God 
the  Word  melnphorically.  They  also  held  a  theory  that 
he  had  two  natures— the  one  as  medisror,  the  other  as 
the  authorof  mediaiiun,  and  was,  therefore,  in  one  sense 
"sent,"  and  in  the  other  "one  who  seuL"  Another 
notion  they  held  was  that  the  holy  eucharist  is  not  the 
medium  of  any  present  gift  ofgrace,  but  only  the  pledge, 
or  dppn(3«v,  of  one  to  come.  The  here^  of  the  8tan- 
carislB  was  eventually  absorbed  by  that  of  the'Sucin- 
ians.— Blunt,  Ukl.  ofSfcU,  e.  v. 


quenlly  omamenled  it  Ihe  top 
■ith  tieun-de-lu,  InTCi,  elt. 
The  upright  b«n  or  nilings 
■roimdlonibtiiiajrbeolledMiii- 
■Dd  these  were  often 
very  elaboraU'ly  omimented  at 
p.     The   nime  ii  also 
DCS  applied  lo  ihc  quar- 
stuula  of  wooden  parti- 
nd  is  DMd  in  Ihe  North 
of  England  for  the  alone  mul- 
Wttl»mni:ti,  Oxford-  lioni  tint.  —  Parker,  Glot*.  of 
•••I"-  Arclmtcl.s.y. 

Standard  (^Vj,  digd,  prop,  the  bamur;  while  DJ, 
Wf,  wu  prop.  Lhe  tiaff;  but  the  terms  are  used  some- 
what iniliacrimiuately).     Standards  aiid  ensitms  are  to 
be  regarded  ai  efficient  instnimenu  for  maintainiug  the 
nnka  and  files  of  bodies  of  troops;  and  in  Numb,  ii,  i 
they  are  particularly  noticed,  the  liraelttea  being  not 
only  enjoined  Uj  encamp  "each  by  (he  standard  of  bia 
tribe  and  the  endgn  of  his  father's  houM,"  but,  as  the 
■eiue  evidently  implies,  in  onlen  or  lilies.     It  is  dear, 
when  this  verse  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
religions,  military,  and  battle  lectures  on  Egyptian 
monumenta,  that  the  Hahrewi  had  enagns  of  at  least 
three  kinds,  namely,  (1)  the  great  standards  of  the 
tribes  (rix  of  a  Mngle  tribe,  bS':)  of  tbrec  tribes  togeth- 
er), serving  as  rallying -signals  for 
marching,  fanning  in  battle  anij, 
and  for  emcamping;  (2)  the  divi- 
sional iUndards  (rinBOD,  muijM- 
diMi)  of  danst  and  (8)  thaw  of 
houus  or  families  (niSK  T'X,  itik 
abSlh),  which  alter  the  occupation 
of  Ihe  Promised  Land  may  grado- 
ally  have  been  applied  more  imme- 
diately to  corps  and  companies,  when 
Ihe  Iribes,  aa  such,  no  longer  regu- 
■     'i\±    Thatlherewere  | 


■2  STANDARD 

stance  of  their  being  planted  on  the  aunantaTsoatlugk 
place,  to  mark  the  point  when  tn»pa  were  (s  tmim 
ble;  these  last,  therefore,  were  not  enaigiu  of  panioi)* 
bodies,  but  ugnals  for  an  nndentnod  porpaac,  andi  » 
both  Uie  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  wboi  the  fiea- 
eral  gave  notice  of  hla  intention  lo  engage,  by  boaiDg 
above  his  lent  a  red  tunic^or  when  Agamcamaa  reallHl 
his  troops  in  order  to  rally  them,  by  Ibe  aigoal  al\fm- 
ple  veiL— Kitlo. 

The  invention  of  atandarda  is  attribaled  by  amifK 
■athors  lo  the  Egyptian,  and  thin  with  (crut  pnta- 
bilily,  aa  they  had  the  eailiest  orj^aoiied  miliiaiT  fane 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  We  may  theiHiiR 
feel  tolerably  ceruin  that  the  Hebrews  hmA  the  idta  <i 
at  least  the  use  of  ensigns  from  Ihe  Egyptians,  (iir  ii  ii 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  small  body  of  mm  which  orif;- 
inally  went  down  into  Egypt  had  any  aocfa  artH^ea.  « 
any  occasion  for  them.  Diodorus  informs  la  that  tlv 
Egyptian  standards  consiatEd  of  Ihe  figore  of  an  iniiHl 
at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Among  the  Egyptian  acnlp^urrs 
and  paintings  there  also  appear  other  sundnda,  eiaa- 
pies  of  which  are  given  in  our  engraving.  These  laiut 
are  attributed  to  the  Gneco-Egyptiana ;  bat  we  aie  b>- 
abk  to  And  any  satisraclory  dau  to  show  tliat  ihey 

sundsida. 

Among  the  indent  Assyriaos  standanla  wen  in  Te)>- 
ulir  DSe,  chieUy  of  two  kinda — one  ■  pole  with  a  bd 
and  a  flag  at  the  lop;  the  other  having  tbe  figure  <if  a 
peraon,  probably  ■  divinity,  standing  over  one  oa  two 
bulls  and  drawing  a  bow.    The  former  kind  an  moe 


m  the  uniform  practice  ofthe  East 
to  this  day;  from  their  being  useful 

and  as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings; and  from  being  absolutely  nec- 
essary ;  fbr  hid  there  been  only  one 
to  each  tribe,  it  would  not  have  been 
aiiffidently  visible  to  crowds  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 

than  lOO.OOO,  exdnaive  of  the  en- 
eambnnce  of  their  baggage.  Whole 
bodies,  therefore,  each  under  the 
guidance  ofthe  particular  clan  en- 
sign, knew  how  lo  follow  the  tribal 
aundani;  and  the  families  offered 

er  divisions.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  three  were  enough 
for  the  puipoee;  for  it  they  were 
carried  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
bodies,  it  must  have 


for   tbe 


them ;  and  if  they  were  with  the 
crowd,  Ihe  ranks  must  have  had 
othen  lo  enable  them  lo  keep  order, 

legions,  thoroughly  U^ined  aa  they 
were,  numerous  vex  ilia  were  still 

were  others  might  be  inferred  (laa. 
xiii,  3 ;  J«r,  11, 27)  from  the  drcum- 


likely  to  bavc  been  connected  with  religiona  ihui  w 
miliUiy  purp«M|M  theji  are  foand  eUnding  in  fn 
of  an  4ltar.  The  military  lianner  appean  lo  have  bt 
uBuallf  fixed  on  a  lung  atatT,  and  mppon«d  by  ■  reit 
rront  of  the  chariot,  to  whicb  it  «at  itlacbed  by  a  long 
rod  or  rope  (Layard,  A'unwA,  ii,  367). 

Tbe  earl;  Ureelu  employed  Tur  a  standard  a  piece  of 
■nnor  at  the  end  of  a  apear;  but  Homer  makra  Ags- 
memnan  use  a  purple  veil  with  which  to  rally  hia  men. 
The  Atheniani  afterwanla,  in  the  natural  pn^Teia  whicti 
we  obacrve  in  the  history  of  eneigns,  adopted  the  olirc 
and  the  owl ;  and  the  other  Greek  nations  alw  display- 
ed the  elHgiee  of  their  tutelary  gods,  or  their  particulai 
■yisbola,  at  the  end  oTa  spear.  Someafthem  had  uni- 
ply  tbe  initial  letter  of  their  r 
cient  Penian  atandatd  is  Tariui 
properly  to  hare  been  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  i 
spear  Aied  upon  a  carriage-  They  also  employed  thi 
GJiure  of  the  aun,  at  least  on  great  occasions,  when  thi 
king  was  present  with  his  forces.  Quintus  Curtius  men 
tions  the  Sgure  of  the  sun,  enclosed  in  crystal,  whicl 
made  ■  moat  splendid  appearance  abore  the  royal  lent 
We  therefore  presume  it  waa  the  grand  atandsrd,  par< 
timlarly  as  even  at  this  day,  when  Mohammedaniam 
has  eradicated  moat  nf  the  more  peculiar  usages 
Peniana,  the  aun  continues  la  paruke  with  the  li 
honor  of  appearing  on  the  royal  atandard.  Among  tbe 
very  ancient  eculplurea  in  Persia  we  discover  apecimeni 
of  other  atandarda,  aa  exhibited  in  out  engraving.  Oni 
sort  consists  of  a  staff  terminating  in  a  divided  ring,  and 
having  below  a  tranaverse  bar  Irora 
nooa  tassels  are  suspendeiL     The  othi 


globular  fc 


■bar.    They  w 


e  doubtless  of 


Ancient  Feratan  Standards. 
metal,  and  pmbaUy  bad  some  reference  to  the  heavenly 
bodia,  which  were  tbe  ancient  objecta  of  worabip  in 
Fenua.  The  proper  royal  standard  of  that  country, 
bowerer,  for  many  centuries,  untjl  tbe  Uohammedan 

which  the  Persians  had  at  one  time  been  rallied  to  a 
snoooafal  oppoaitioo  agunat  the  odious  tyranny  of  2^ 


ilat  eme^iencies,  when  any  article  which  happened  to 
be  next  at  band,  being  eeiied  and  lifted  up  aa  a  rally- 
iog-pmnt  for  the  people,  waa  afterwarda,  out  of  a  sort  of 
sopeistitioa*  gnHitude,  adopted  either  aa  the  common 
ensign  or  tbe  sacred  banner.  Thus  also  originated  the 
taoise-taila  of  the  modem  Turka,  and  th«  UuHlIe*  of  hay 
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at  the  top  of  a  pole  whieb  formed  tbe  moat  ancient  Ra- 
man standard,  aa  mentioned  in  the  foUouing  extract 
from  the  Introduction  (p.  liv)  of  Ur.  Hayrick's  splendid 
work  on  Ancient  Amor:  "Each  century,  or  at  least 
each  maniple,  of  troopa  had  ita  prc^r  ataudard  and 
standard-bearer.  Thii  was  originally  merely  a  bundle 
of  hay  OD  the  lop  of  a  pole;  afterwarda  a  apear,  with  a 
eroaa-pieoe  of  wood  at  the  top,  sometimes  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  tbe  word 
maniputHfiMnA  below  a  smsll  round  or  oval  shield,  gen- 
crslly  ofsilverorofgold.  On  this  metal  plate  were  usu-  ■ 
ally  repreeented  tbe  warlike  dejdes,  Mara  or  Uinerva; 

giesof  tbe  emperors  and  their  Taroritea:  it  was  un  tbia 
accoanc  that  the  atandarda  were  called  mimina  legionHm, 
and  held  in  religiona  veneration.  The  sUndards  of  dif- 
ferent divisions  had  certain  ktten  inscribed  on  them  to 
distinguish  tbe  one  from  tbe  other.  The  standard  of  a 
legion,  according  to  Dio,  was  a  silver  eagle  with  ex- 
panded wings  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  sometimes  holding 
a  thundeibfllt  in  its  clawa:  hence  the  word  agaila  waa 
used  to  signify  a  legion.  The  place  for  this  standard 
was  near  tbe  general,  almost  in  the  centre.  Before  tbe 
time  of  Hariua  flgurea  of  other  animalawere  used.  The 
vexillum,or  flag  of  the  cavalry,  was,  according  to  Livy, 
a  sqoare  piece  of  cloth  flxed  to  a  crties4Mr  at  the  end  of 
a  apear."  Theae  flags  had  aomelimee  fringes  and  rib- 
bons, and  were  used  lees  Tvstrictedly  than  Dr.  Ueyiick 
seems  te  state.  The  divisiMis  of  a  legion  had  alao  their 
particnlar  emngna,  eomerimes  simply  attached  to  the  end 
cfT  a  apear,  but  sometimes  fixed  below  the  imager  An 
infantry  flng  vias  red,  a  cavalry  one  blue,  and  that  of  a 
conral  vihite.    As  the  Roman  atandard  ia  in  the  New 

ulation,"  we  have  here  noticed  it  particularly  under  the 
general  subject.  Aa  to  tbe  Amd  on  the  Roman  stand- 
ard, we  may  observe  that  at  this  day  the  Aag-stalT  of 
the  Peniana  terminates  in  a  silver  band,  aa  that  of  the 
Turks  doca  in  a  crescent  After  Trajan's  conquest  of 
the  Dacians,  tbe  Komana  adopted  as  a  trophy  the 
dragon,  whicb  waa  a  general  ensign  among  barbarians. 
The  dragona  were  embroidered  in  cotton,  silk,  or  purple. 
Uention  is  alao  made  of  pwra,  which  seem  to  have 
been  aigrettes  of  feathers  of  different  colors,  intended 
for  signals  or  rallying-pointa.  Animals  slsn,  fixed  upon 
plinth^  with  holes  through  them,  are  often  found,  and 


veie  eongnt  iatended  to  be  placed  npon  the  end*  ot 
■pean.  In  the  £uC  the  um  of  sundBidj  fixed  upiKi 
cara  wemi  to  bave  been  long  c(mLinii«L  We  hare  ob- 
•ervetl  that  tliii  «■■  a  uuge  in  audeot  Peru*,  and  at  a 
period  loDg  aub«qaent  we  find  it  eziMing  among  [he 
Sancena.  Turpin,  in  hi»  //utorj  of  Charlemagne,  men- 
tloiia  it  a>  belonging  to  them.  He  ta.va,  "  lu  the  midst 
of  them  wa>  a  wagon  drawn  bj  eight  bones,  upon 
which  was  raised  their  led  banner.  Such  wa>  iti  iufiu- 
cuce  that  while  the  banner  remained  erect  no  one  would 
■rer  By  from  the  field"  (Meyrick,  JiiciaK  ,1  mar,  i,  M). 
This  custom  was  aflerwards  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
found  its  way  Lo  England  in  the  reign  oTkiug  Stephen; 
after  which  the  main  standard  was  borne,  sometiiiiea  at 
least,  on  a  carriage  with  four  wheels.  The  main  stand- 
ard of  Henry  V  at  the  battle  of  Agineourt  was  borne 
thus  upon  a  car,  being  loo  hwr;  to  be  carried  oiber- 


After  this  npid  glance  s 
mains  tn  asli  lo  which  of  all  i 
of  the  Hebrews  approached 


eaofen 


lit  the  rmhbins,  who  pro- 
fess to  know  eTeiylhing,  are  very  partici 

formation  on  the  subject.  They  leave 
ensigns  which  distinguished  the  nibdiviaions  ofa  trib^ 
and  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribe-usndards, 
in  this  it  will  be  well  lo  follow  their  example.  T 
by  no  means  agree  among  tbemselTCBi  but  the  t 
which  they  most  generally  entertain  ia  illuatialed  by 
the  diatinctiDD  given  above,  and  is  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  prevailing  nolioD  among  the  Jewish  interpreters. 
They  suppose  that  the  standards  ware  flags  bearing 
figures  derived  from  the  comparisons  used  by  Jacob  in 
bis  Anal  prophetic  blening  on  hii  sons.  Thui  they 
have  Judah  represented  by  a  lion,  Dan  by  a  serpent, 
Benjamin  by  a  wolf,  etc  But,  aa  long  since  obaen'ed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (Vn^r  frrart, 
the  escutcheons  of  the  tribea,  as  delennined  by  Ihese 
ingenious  triflers,  do  not  in  every  instance  correspond 
with  any  possible  interprietatiDU  of  Jaoob's  prophecy, 
irophecy  of  Hoses  when  about 
were  of  opinion  that,  with  re- 
nir  grand  divisions,  fbe  standard  of  the 
h  ropreseiiied  a  lion,  that  of  Reuben  a 
man,  that  of  Joseph  an  ox,  and  that  of  Dan  an  eagle; 
but  Ibis  was  under  the  conception  that  the  appearances 
in  the  cherubic  vision  of  Ezekiel  alluded  lo  this  ' 
The  Targumiscs,  however,  believe  that  the  bant 
distinguished  by  their  oolon,  the  color  for  each  tribe 
being  aualogoua  to  that  of  the  precious  stone  for 
tribe  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  and  thi 

three  colors  of  the  tribes  which  composed  it.    They  aitd 
that  the  names  of  the  tribei  appeared  on  the  standards, 
together  with  a  particular  sentence  from  the  law, 
moreover,  accompanied  wirh  appropriate   repres 
lions,  as  nf  the  lion  fur  Judah,  etc    Aben-Eiri 
other  rabbins  agree  with  the  Targumisls  in  other  re- 
spects, but  the}' insert  other  representations  than  th< 
ler  assign.    iJsstly,  the  Cabalists  have  an  opinion 
*     '       '  '  'IB  twelve  standards  corresponded  with 


.  of  the 


year 


and  tl 
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serve  aa  a  disringuishing  inar^  such  as  leathern  appi^ 
wi^H  of  hay,  pieces  of  armor,  and  horse-tails;  iliai  It 
metallic  lymbols  and  images,  comlrined  aoamimts  mk 
featbera,  tassels,  and  fringes;  and  then  plaia  or  tfuei 
flags  of  linen  or  ei!k.  Besides,  the  interpreiaiian  •< 
have  cited  is  founded  on  the  bypothenia  thai  aU  mbi- 
ure,  painring,  and  other  ana  of  design  were  fixhiddtc 
lo  the  Hebrews;  and  as  we  are  not  quite  pnpaml  w 
admit  the  existence  of  such  a  prohibition,  we  do  M 
feel  absolutely  bound,  unlea  on  its  intrinaie  intihabiibT. 
to  receive  an  explanation  which  takn  it  for  gmiol 
(Kittn,  Pia.  Bibli,  note  at  MumL  ii,  3). 

From  the  kind  of  letvice  which  each  daas  0/  e>- 
aign  was  to  render,  we  may  assume  thu  the  tritial 
standard  (^31,  digrl),  at  al)  time*  required  to  be  <lii- 
linguishable  "  afar  ofT,"  would  be  elevated  on  bigh  puld 
with  conspicuously  marked  distinctions,  arid  Ibai  then- 
fore,  although  the  mottoes  aacribed  to  tbe  twelve  tribe!. 
and  the  symbolical  effigiea  applied  to  them,  ma;  a 
may  not  have  been  adopted,  srHoething  like  ibe  Vfij 
Sabellirorm  signs  of  Eg}-pt  most  likely  eoostiiDUd  ibr: 
particular  distinction ;  and  this  is  the  more  pmbaUcB 
no  fans  ur  umbrellas  were  borne  about  tbe  ark,  and.  be- 
ing royal,  no  chief,  not  even  Uosea  bimaeU;  cmU  ss- 
sume  them;  but  a  priest  or  Levii«  may  have  cmrrvi 
that  of  each  Iiibe  in  the  form  of  a  faiv,  as  the  dvusc 
lion  of  highest  dignity,  and  <rf  service  rcitdaed  n  ikt 
Lord.  They  may  have  had  beneath  them  rinr.  a 
shawls,  of  the  particular  color  of  the  stone  in  thcbitbt- 
plale  of  the  high-prieat  {although  it  must  be  olivmJ 
It  is  of  later  dale  than  iliesUDdaiili'; 


lished  with  in 


the  supposed  characters  of  the  Utter  being  represented 
thereon:  and  that  the  distinction  of  the  great  standards 
was  thai  they  bore  the  cardinal  Bigns  of  Aries,  Cancer. 
Libra,  and  Capricorn,  and  were  also  charged  each  with  ' 
one  letter  of  the  tetragrammaton,  or  quadriliteral  name  ' 
of  God.  Thus  much  for  Rabbinical  interpreladon.  Mofti 
modern  eipoNtors  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
tbe  ensigns  were  Sags,  diatinguiahed  by  their  colors  or 
by  tbe  name  of  tbe  tribe  to  which  each  belonged.  This 
is  certainly  aa  probable  in  itself  as  anything  that  can  be 
offered,  nnlesa  the  instance*  we  have  given  from  the 
early  practice  of  other  nations  lead  lo  the  conclu- 
sion that  flags  were  not  the  earliest,  but  the  ultimate, 
form  which  aiandards  assumed.  We  have  in  most  in- 
stances  seen  them  preceded  bf  any  object  that  would 


Hrtfti 

knew  that  tbe  animal  frama  and  other  objects  coBKins- 
ed  parts  of  written  hieroglyphic  inscripcicitis,  and  em 
stood  for  sounds)  could  not  be  mistaken  for  idolt—iii 
gieatlawgiver  himself  adopting  efllgieawhen  he  ili^'ei 
hischenibim  fortbeark  andbullsforthebraiensta.  Ii 
after-ages  we  And  typical  figures  admitted  iu  tbe  ^.' 
carved  on  the  monumenta  of 
symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuk 
hibited,  because  ships  were  inanimate  objecta.  Aitw 
the  "abomination  of  desolation,"  if  by  that  terra  ^ 
Roman  eagle  was  really  meant,  it  waa  with  the  io 
more  an  erpramon  of  eidled  poGticatl  feclhig  uda 
the  fom  of  religions  leal  than  of  pan  devotun.  mi 
one  of  the  many  Hgna  which  precedsd  Ibeit  aaiHS' 

There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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with  joining  tha  Bomui  cigin  to  the  n>te  dmbrelli  of 
Cleopiln— 

■'  Inrtrqne  »\gntL  (Inrpe  •)  inllltarin  • 

Bui  u|>1ctL  canoiwam"  (U«nn,  Sped.  Ix). 

The  entigD  of  Cbe  family  or  den  of  the  royal  boma 
then  reigning,  ot  the  judge  of  ttrael,  or  of  the  ca[itain 
or  the  hou  iru,  on  doubt,  earned  before  the  chief  in 
power,  although  it  do«  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
king!  had,  like  the  Hhanohs,  four  of  them  to  mark 
their  dignity;  yet  from  analogy  they  may  have  had 
that  number,  ilnce  Ibe  practice  vtu  t]M  known  to  the 
Parthian  kingi  »ub«equently  to  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ws,  and  even  to  the  Weiib  princei,— Kitio,  See  Ban- 
xan;  Ensiokj  Ft~io. 

In  Daniel  the  symbolg  on  aeverai  Uindardi  are  per- 
haps referred  to,  aa  the  Medo-Penian  "  ram  with  two 
horna;"  the  he-goat  with  one  horn  for  Alexander;  Che 
goat  with  fuuT  homi  for  AUxinder'a  eucceMots;  and  the 
goatwilh  the  little  hom  furAntiocfaua  Epiphanea(Dan. 
viii,  8-2fi;  comp.  vli,  S--27.}     See  Stanuahd-beahxIi. 

STANDARD.  Thiaiiame  aeema  to  hare  been  applied 
formerly  to  (!)  various  aniclea  of  funiiluie  which  were 
100  ponderoua  to  be  eaaily  removed,  aa  to  large  cheats,  or 
the  maaaive  candleattcka  placed  befiire  altars  in  church- 
es, etc.;  (2)  also  the  verticd  piJes  of  a  (calTnld,  and 
the  vertical  irun  bars  in  a  window,  or  tlanciioiu;  (3) 

to  the  ends 


They  wen  often 
.  very  handaome- 
'   ly  carved,  siime- 


clan  ensign*,  and  the  ilk,  or  tribal  enrign,  were,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  ages,  aymbolieal  figures;  and  that  the 
shekels  aacribed  la  David,  bearing  an  idive  or  citron 
branch,  to  NebetnJah  with  three  lilies,  to  Herod  Agrippa 
with  three  ean  of  com,  and  to  Trj'pho  with  a  helmet 
and  aUr,  were  ao  many  lypea  of  fsmiliea,  which  may  all 
have  been  borne  as  sculptured  figures,  or,  when  the 
putiiin  of  later  times  demanded  it,  may  have  been 
painted  upon  tableta,  like  the  suppoaed  family  or  clan 
motlo  on  the  enaign  of  the  Maceabee«  C^^IS).  The 
practice  was   equally  common   among  the   heathen 


Duu  A  good  il- 
lustration la  tak- 
en from  Dorches- 
1.,;  (1)  Its. 
atandard  candle- 
sticks placed  be- 
fore alian,  e.  g. 

UandanU  of  lat- 


S  Petai 


1    Greeks; 


figures  of  those  actually  used  in  Jecusalem  an 
senied  in  the  sciUptared  tiiumphal  prucesaion 
Arch  of  Titus,  where  the  golden  candlestick  an 
spuib  of  vanquished  Judah  are  portrayed.    A  circum- 
h  confirms  cl  


Dorchester,  OztOrdahlra. 


hekela  ia  that 


BtaiidBTd-b«arer  (DQJ,  notti 

M.s,Ig;  butDQ^SrtlS,  "liftednpi 


(rAdNiiA,  ckaluh,  of 

tending  mnnarch. 
and  sculptured  a 
Cbehel  Miuar,  and 
at  N'skahi-  Buatan, 
where  it  marks  the 

li  is  still  the  royal  to 
k«n  through  all  thi 
EaH  snd  Islam  Afrr 

that  in  the  Macedoni- 
an era  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Gmco-Rgi'p- 


esi  for; 


Andaot  Aaajrian  Staudard-bearan  In  Baltla. 
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ix,  16).  As  the  Hebrews  bad  btDnen  of  various  kinds 
[see  Standard],  they  must  of  course  have  had  persons 
speciallji  designed  to  carry  them,  although  particular 
mention  of  such  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  post  of  standard-bearer  was  at  all 
times  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  an  officer, 
and  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  in  the  Egyptian  army 
he  was  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  badge 
suspended  from  bis  neck,  which  consisteid  of  two  lions, 
the  emblems  of  courage,  and  other  devices  (Wilkinson, 
Ahc  Egifpt,  i,  342).  Among  the  ancient  Assyrians 
standard-bearers  enjoyed  a  like  distingubbed  rank,  as 
is  evident  from  their  prominence  on  the  sculptures 
(Bonomi,  Ninevehf  p,  224  sq.).     See  Abmor-beabkb. 

Standers  (Lat.  contistewtu,  oostcmdert')^  an  order 
of  penitents  in  the  primitive  Church,  so  called  from 
their  having  liberty  (after  the  other  penitents,  ener- 
gumens,  and  catechumens  were  dismissed)  to  stand 
with  the  faithful  at  the  altar  and  join  in  the  common 
prayers  and  see  the  oblation  offered;  but  yet  they 
might  neither  make  their  own  oblations  nor  partake 
of  the  eucharist  with  the  others.  This  the  Council  of 
Nice  (can.  11)  calls  communicating  with  the  people  in 
prayers  only,  without  the  oblation ;  which,  for  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  was  to  last  for  two  years,  after  they  had  been 
three  years  hearers  and  seven  years  prostrators  before. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  (can.  4)  often  uses  the  same 
phrase  of  communicating  in  prayers  only,  and  communi- 
cating without  the  oblation ;  and  in  one  canon  (25)  ex- 
pressly styles  this  order  of  penitents  (rwurrajxevot,  co- 
standers;  by  which  name  they  are  also  distinguished 
in  the  canons  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (can.  11),  and 
frequently  in  the  canons  of  St  Basil.  See  Bingham, 
ChrisU  Antiq,  bk.  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Standing,  as  a  posture  of  worship,  was  the  general 
observance  of  the  whole  Church  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrecdon.  Justin  Martyr 
{QutesL  H  Retpong,  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  115)  says,  "  Foras- 
much as  we  ought  to  remember  both  our  fall  by  sin, 
and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again  from 
our  fall,  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  fall  by  sin;  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  whereby 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  delivered  from  our 
sins,  and  from  death,  which  is  mortified  thereby.*'  Psal- 
mody, being  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion, 
was  usually,  if  not  always,  performed  standing.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  the 
monks,  by  reason  of  fasting,  being  unable  to  stand  all 
the  time  while  twelve  psalms  were  read.  Each  one 
stood  while  reading,  and  at  the  last  psalm  they  all 
stood  up  and  repeated  it  alternately,  adding  the  Gloria 
Patri  at  the  end.  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  it  was 
ordered  by  pope  Anastasius  that  all  the  people  should 
stand  up ;  and  some  of  the  Middle-age  ritualists  take  no- 
tice of  their  saying,  **  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,"  at  the 
naming  of  iu  Formerly  those  who  had  staves  laid  them 
down  as  a  sign  of  submission  to  the  Gospel;  and  the 
military  orders,  after  the  example  of  the  Polish  king 
Miecislas  (968),  drew  their  swords.  It  was  usual  for 
the  people  also  to  listen  to  the  preaching  in  this  post- 
ure, although  this  was  not  universaL  The  eucharist 
was  generally  received  standing,  sometimes  kneeling, 
but  never  sitting. — Bingham,  ChrisL  Antiq.  (see  Index). 
See  Attitude. 

Standing- cnp,  a  cup  with  a  bowl,  stem,  and  foot, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  cup  shaped  like  a  modem 
tumbler.  Many  ancient  examples  of  such  exist  in  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  great  universities. 

Btanding-llght.    See  Standard. 

Standish,  a  medisBval  term  for  the  inkstand  found 
in  the  scriptorium  of  a  monastery,  and  in  the  vestry  or 
sacristy  of  a  church. 

Stanford,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Pike  County,  O., 


Dec.  14, 1817.  He  onited  with  the  Metfaodiat  Ep^a- 
pal  Church  in  1825;  was  licensed  to  pceach  Jidj  10, 
1841,  and  served  for  fourteen  years  as  a  local  pffcarho. 
In  1865  he  entered  the  regular  nuDlstiy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union  Church,  afterwards  in  oonnectkn  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soath.  He  died  at  his 
residence  near  Clay  City,  Clay  Col,  DL,  AprO  1,  l^O, 
See  Min.  of  Com/,  o/tkt  M.  E.  Ou,  South,  ia68,  p.2SflL 

Stanford,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  boni  fi 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  England,  Oct.  20,  1754.  Eadv 
confirmed  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  nevctthd^s 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  venerafale  Bte»ise. 
which  led  his  uncle  to  cut  him  oflT  in  his  wilL  Left 
with  the  care  of  three  orphan  sisters,  be  went  to  Haio- 
mersmith  to  uke  charge  of  a  boaiding-acbod.  Later 
he  became  a  Baptist  and  united  with  the  Cboith  of 
which  Benjamin  Wallin  was  pastor.  Through  the  bi> 
stramentality  of  Mr.  Stanford,  a  Baptist  Church  was  ««> 
tablished  at  Hammersmith,  to  whtdi  he  was  cdkd. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1781.  He  kft  £i^ 
land  Jan.  7, 1786,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Tsl,  April  I^<. 
but  removed  \a  New  York  in  the  foUowing  momth  and 
opened  an  academy  there.  In  1787  he  acoepCcd  a  csl 
from  the  Church  in  Providence,  R  I.,  and  was  sburtlT 
after  elected  a  trustee  of  Brown  Univensity.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  November,  1789,  and  r^amtd 
teaching.  In  1794  he  erected  in  Fair  (pom  FBh£<ii) 
Street  a  building  to  be  used  as  an  academy  and  tectoie- 
room,  and  held  services  on  each  Sondav.  A  Cborci 
organization  was  the  result,  and  he  became  its  paac«r: 
but.  bis  congregation  becoming  scattered,  the  orgaaizs- 
tion  was  discontinued  in  August,  1808.  In  1807  he  act- 
ed as  supply  for  the  Bethel  Church  in  Broome  Stieec 
In  March,  1808,  he  preached  for  the  fiiat  time  in  the 
Almshouse,  and  in  June,  1818,  became  its  chaphnn.  Bi> 
life  until  its  dose  was  devoted  to  degraded,  fallen  hs- 
manity.  He  labored  in  the  State-prison  BridewdLthe 
MagdJden  House,  the  Orphan  A^ium,  Debton'  Prijic«. 
Penitentiary,  Lunatic  A^lum,  and  other  charitable  i&- 
stitutions.  He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Union  College.  His  death  took  place  Jan.  14. 
1834.  Dr.  Stanford  published,  A n  Addrm  on  the  Bmrm- 
ing  of  the  Orphan  HousCj  Philadelphia  (1822)  z—Om  tht 
I^yif^g  <\f  o.  ComcT'Stone  of  the  Orphan  ffotue,  Grtf9- 
wich  (1828)  '.-^Discourses  (1824,  1826),  and  The  Aftd 
Christianas  Companion  (1829,  8vo).  See  Spngat,A9' 
nals  of  the  Amer.  Pv^il,  vi,  244. 

Btange,  Tiii£Oi>or  FniicDRicfr,  a  German  docK? 
and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  Nov.  1,  1742.  at^  C<9- 
temienburg.  He  was  called  to  Halle  in  1828.  wbne 
he  died,  Oct.  6, 1881.  He  wrote,  Anticrifieu  m  i.««rr# 
quos€lam  Psahnorum  a  Criiicis  SoBiciiafos  (Halle,  17191, 
1794)  i—TheoL  Symmikta  (ibid.  1802, 8  pts.)  -.—Beitrmje 
zur  htbr.  Grammaiik  (ibid.  1820).  See  Fttrst,  BikL  JU 
iii,  377 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  dor  theoL  Liieratur,  i,  29,  llT, 
210;  ii,  787.     (RP.) 

Stanhope,  Gtoorge,  an  English  prelate,  was  bm 
at  Hertishom  (Hertishoon),  Derbyshire,  March  &,  1^^ 
and  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  irpf4&i> 
ham,  Rutland.  He  removed  to  Leicester,  then  to  £r<«. 
from  which  he  went  to  King*s  College.  He  tnok  tbr 
degree  of  A.a  in  1681,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  168&.  ht 
officiated  first  at  the  Church  of  Quoi,  neu>  CamlixskE«- 
and  in  1688  was  vice-proctor  of  the  univenitr.  Tht 
same  year  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  TeviLg. 
Herts,  and  in  1689  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewiahaan,  Keat. 
b}'  lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  bad  been  ^'tMrtan- 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  in  <mlinarr  ts 
king  William  and  queen  Maty,  and  filled  the  tame  >«w 
under  queen  Anne.  In  July,  1697,  he  took  the  dc^m 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1701  preached  the  Boyle  I>ctairea»«ludi 
he  published.  He  was  presented  in  1708  to  the  Ti£sr> 
age  of  Deptford,  Kent,  relinquishing  the  lectorr  'f 
Tewing  and  holding  Lewisbam  and  Deptibtd  by  <5»> 
pensation.  In  this  year  be  was  promoted  to  the  dcsc- 
ety  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  waa  iiM^t^^Hj  Mazth  8» 
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1704.  He  wM  aln  TueKla^  lecturer  at  tbe  Cburcli  of 
St,  Lawrencf ,  Jewry.  At  Uw  convocaCian  of  the  clergy 
in  Februuy.  1714,  he  wu  elected  prolocnbir,  to  which 
pmqtion  be  iru  twice  le-elecled.  Ha  died  it  Batb, 
March  IS,  ITS8.  In  big  wiU  lie  left  two  hundred  uid 
fifty  poundi  la  found  an  exhibition  for  ■  king's  acholar 
of  Canterbury  ichooL  He  published  a  tianilMtiiin  of 
Thomas  k  Kempii'a  De  Imilaliime  ChriiH  (I6S8,  8vo)i 
— s  tniulatiDn  of  Charron'a  Treatiii  m  Witdom  (1G97, 
3toU.8to)'.— JTattufioiu  of  tlt»  Emptnrr  M.  Aurdiui 
A«liHnnut  (1699,  itay—Tnlli  and  EzctHtiux  of  lie 
Chrutita  Sdigion  Aterttd,  etc  <Bo>'1e  Lectures,  1706, 
4to;i : — a  fourth  edition  of  Parsons's  CkriMlian  Mratory 
(1716,  8td)i— .free  version  of  St.  Augiistine'i  Mtdtla- 
liofu  (1720,  8to)  -.—Gniiadi  aad  Prnciplti  of  the  Chrit- 
tiam Hetigioa : — Semont,etc.  See  Chalmers, Sio^. £<ic(. 
S.T.;  AiOboiK,  Dia.  of  Brit,  and  A  laer.  Autkon,  a.  V. 

Stanbops,  Ladg  Haatsr,  whose  remarkable  life 
in  Mount  Lebanon  may  be  numbered  amoog  the  moat 
inlereMingroniano«orhlit«ry,waa  bora  March  12, 1766. 
Her  father  was  the  celebrat«l  lord  Stanbope,  and  her 
mother  a  daughter  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham;  conse- 
quently she  was  niece  to  William  Pitt,  in  whoee  house 
she  resided,  acting  as  bis  private  secretary  ami  sharing 
in  all  hit  eonfldeucee.  Biographera  are  sileiit  on  the 
causes  which  influenced  her  fate  after  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  but  they  were  principally  two;  First,  the  disgust 
of  ber  high  nature  for  European  society,  created  by  her 
knowledge  of  the  secreti  of  diplomacy  and  the  hollow, 
deceiiful  life  of  all  around  her;  and,  secondly,  the  mys- 
tic influence  which  prevailed  fut  about  ten  yean  at 
that  period,  and  of  which  history  lakes  little  note.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  from  1794  to  the  death  of  Pitt 
startling  annouacementi  were  continually  made  by  pri- 

ly  fulfilled  both  in  England  and  France.  It  u  probable 
that  these  circDmstancea,  exaggerated  by  her  unre- 
siraineil  imagination  and  her  lun^png  for  the  free  sim- 
plicitv  of  nature,  Anally  detennined  ladv  Stanhope  to 
leave  England.  William  Pitt  having  reiiommended  bis 
nie«e  t«  the  care  of  the  nation,  she  received  a  pension 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  pet  annum,  wilb  which,  after 
his  death,  she  commenced  a  life  of  great  stale  in  the 
East,  and  acquired  immense  influence  over  the  Arabian 
population.  Her  manner  of  life  and  romantic  atyle  are 
well  known;  we  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  it  is  un> 
fair  U>  judge  her  character  from  the  reports  of  English 
travellers,  for  she  was  one  of  those  high-souled  women 
who  nut  only  refused  allegiance  to  the  emptv  manner- 
isms she  had  cast  off,  but  irss  weU  able  to  answer  every 
fool  who  forced  his  way  into  her  presence  according  to 
his  fully.  She  never  married,  but  adopted  the  habit 
of  an  Arabian  cavalier,  and  under  those  bright  ikies 
rode  and  dwelt  where  she  pleased,  virtually  queen  of 
the  deserts  and  mistress  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Zeno. 

and  ptufaund,  was  compounded  in  about  equal  propot- 
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lions  oat  of  the  Konin  and  the  Kble.  She  was  ref^ard- 
ed  by  the  Arabs  with  auperstitious  reverence  as  a  sort 
of  prophetess.  Her  permanent  abode  waa  in  Moant 
Lebanon,  about  eight  miles  From  Sidon,  where  she  died 
in  Jnne,  1889.  Her  Umoin  (184£,8  vols.)  and  Sroat 
Yean'  TnatU  (1846.  3  vole.)  were  published  by  her 
physician,  Dr.  Meryon.    See  Thomson,  Laid  and  Bade, 

i,  m. 


and  noble  parents,  who  sent  him  to  continue  bis  studies 
at  Gitesne,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  canon  law  and  theology.  Through  modesty 
he  refused  the  honor  of  doctor,  and  on  his  return  to  Po- 
land (1059)  he  distributed  his  patrimony  to  the  poor. 
Lambert  Zula,  bishop  of  Cracow,  conferred  on  him  Ibe 
priesthood  and  named  him  as  canon  of  bis  cathedral 
(1062).  On  the  death  of  Lambert,  Nov.  26, 1074,  pope 
Alexander  U,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy  and  of  Bo- 
leslas  II,  king  of  Poland,  appointed  him  to  the  ofGce. 
Stanislas  thereupon  redoubled  his  leal,  vigilance,  and 
llh  Boleslas  on  account 


letyraj 


ed,bei 
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municated  the  king,  who,  in  revenf 
in  the  cbapel  of  St.  Michael,  May  8, 1079.  He  was  can- 
onized in  1258  by  Innocent  IV,  and  the  Order  of  St. 
Stanislas  was  instituted  in  bis  honor.  May  7, 1769.  See 
SliMuha  Vila  (IgnoL  1611 1  CoL  1616) ;  Bdpell,  GimA. 
PolenM  (Hamb.lB40),  1,199. 

BtanlallU,  Kostka,  8i^  was  bom  in  1660  at  the 
castle  of  Roatkom  of  a  senatorial  family,  and  distin- 
guished bimaelf  by  his  early  piety.  After  studying  In 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna,  be  desired  to  enter 
their  order;  bat,  being  prevented  by  his  father  and 
brother,  he  went  to  Dillingen,  where  the  provincial  Ca- 
nisius  appointed  bim  to  tbe  personal  care  of  the  pen- 
sionen  of  bis  college.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  assumed  the  iDonastie  habit,  Oct.  28,  1567, 
and  died  Aug.  16,  1568.  He  was  beatiOed  by  Clement 
VIII  in  1604,  and  canoniied  by  Clement  XI,  his  festival 
being  died  on  Nov.  18.  His  life  baa  been  written  in 
Latin  by  Siccbini  (Cobn.  1617)  and  Zatti  (Ingob,  I7Z7), 
and  in  French  by  D'Orleans  (Paris,  1672). 

Stanlej,  Chailea  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, waa  bom  at  Caienoria,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  ISIO.  In 
early  youth  he  was  blessed  with  pioos  parental  training, 
was  converted  In  his  twentieth  year,  received  on  trial  by 
tbe  Oneida  Conference  in  18B5,and  after  travelling  four 
years,  in  which  he  was  appointed  suceesaively  to  the 
Cayuga,  Bridgewater,  Brooklyn,  and  Canaan  circuits, 
where  he  labored  with  marked  success,  his  health  failed, 
and  he  died  Jan.  17, 1841.  As  a  Christian,  he  eiempli- 
fled  the  principles  of  the  Gospel;  as  a  scholar,  he  culti- 
vated a  thirst  for  knowledge:  as  a  minister,  he  waa 
faithful  to  every  duty.  See  Mualtt  of  Aaaaai  Coo- 
firouu,  ui,  288. 

Btanley,  Edward.  D.D^  an 
Bnglisb  prelate,  was  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  I,  1779.  He  was  sent  to  Sl 
John's  Colkge,  Cambridge,  in  1798, 

sixteenth  wrangler  ol  his  year.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1805.  In 
that  year— having  meanwhile  travel- 
.  led  onthe  ContinenI,aDdhaving  bad 
I  for  aome  time  the  curacy  of  Wendles- 
hara,in  Surrey— he  was  presented  by 
his  lather  to  the  family  living  of  Al- 
derley,  of  which  he  continued  recti» 
for  thirty-two  years.  He  turned  hia 
.  attention  during  this  period  to  tho 
study  of  natural  histsay,  espcdally 
ornithology,  and  in  IS3S  was  vice- 
president  of  tbe  British  AasodatioD. 
Ha  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  praaidenl  of  tbe  1jii> 
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nttui  Society.  In  1887  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich,  to  which  was  conjoined  the  appointment  of 
clerk  of  the  cknet  of  the  Chapel  RovaL  He  died  at 
firahan  Castle,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  Sept  6,  1849. 
He  wrote,  A  Series  of  Quatioiu  on  the  Bible  (Lond. 
1815,  12mo): — A  Few  Worde  «n  Fawtr  of  our  Hotnan 
Catholic  Brethren  (1829,  8vo):— ^4  Familiar  Bietory 
of  Birds;  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instinets  (1885,  2 
vols.  ISmo;  8th  ed.  1865,  fcp.  8vo) : — A  Few  Notes  on 
Religion  and  Education  in  Ireland  (1885, 8vo) : — Charge 
to  the  Clergy  ( 1845, 8vo ;  1858, 8vo) :— Sermons,  After 
his  death  appeared.  Addresses  and  Charges,  with  a  Jfe- 
moir  by  his  son,  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley,  A.M.  (1851, 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1852>  See  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Stanley,  Julius  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lagrange,  Ga., 
in  1834.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  Camden, 
Ark.,  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  into  the  travelling 
ministry.  He  was  a  superannuate  in  the  Little  Ruck 
Conference  from  1867  until  hb  death,  Nov.  9, 1868.  See 
Mimites  of  Annual  Cor^erences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
South,  1869,  p.  872. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  an  accomplished  English  schol- 
ar, son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Lay  tonstone,  Essex,  was 
bom  in  1625.  He  graduated  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  died 
at  his  lodgings,  Suffolk  Street,  parish  of  St.  MartinVin- 
the-Fields,  April  12, 1678.  Mr.  Stanley  owed  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  principally  to  his  History  o/ Philos- 
ophy, conlaining  the  Lives,  etc,  of  the  Philosophers  of 
Every  Sect  (1655,  in  parts;  1660,  1687,  1748,  4to).  It 
was  also  translated  into  Latin  (Leipsic,  1711).  Among 
his  manuscripts  was  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  First-fruits 
and  Tenths  of  the  SpoiL    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  VicL  a.  v. 

Stanley,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  in  1647,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1689  he  was 
made  a  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paur&  In  1692  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1706  dean  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1781.  He  published,  The  De- 
votions of  the  Church  of  Rome  Compared  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1685,  Ato) -.—The  Faith 
and  Practice  of  a  Church-of-England  Man  (1688, 8vo) ; 
-^Essay  on  Theology  (8vo)  :— Sermons  (1692,  1708):— 
and  two  tracts.  See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog,  s.  v.;  AUibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stanly,  Fraxk,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bora  at  Newbera,  N.  C,  March 
81, 1807.  He  was  licensed  (1828)  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  state  to  practice  law,  but,  meeting  with  a  change 
of  heart,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preach,  and  in  1881  was 
admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference.  Within  its 
bounds  he  labored  until  October,  1861,  when  he  died  of 
apoplexy.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confertnoes  of  the 
M,  E.  Church,  South,  1862,  p.  887. 

Stanabury,  John  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  15, 
1828,  and  joined  the  Church  when  about  ten  years  of 
age.  Not  long  after  he  removed  to  Dubuque,  la. ;  but 
returned,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  1850.  In  1858  he  became  supemumerary,  and 
held  this  relation  and  that  of  a  superannuate  until  hie 
death,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  26, 1873.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  82. 

Stantea  Lalol,  a  name  given,  in  the  early  C!hurch, 
to  the  laity  who  remained  faithful  to  their  vows.  They 
helped  to  form  the  councils  held  to  treat  of  the  case  of 
those  who  had  lapsed  into  idolatr)'  (Cyprian,  Epist,  81). 
See  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity,  p.  484. 

•  Stanton,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1789. 
Ue  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1811;  studied  the- 
ology for  some  months  under  the  distinguished  Hebrew 


scholar  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  and  afterwards  gnduted 

in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1815  ;  was  Rensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  April,  1815:  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Pfcab>tgnaa  Clme^ 
in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12  of  the  same  year:  lesigDed  na 
account  of  ill-health,  April  20, 1824 ;  in'  1825  bccaw  («. 
tor  of  the  Congregarional  Church  in  Bethlebcvn,  Cma. 
In  1829,  owing  to  continued  and  increasing  ill-bc^rh, 
he  again  resigned  his  pasdiral  charge,  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  preached  to  the  Hanover  Cbarcb  imril  I^H 
After  the  death  of  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  I>.D.,  pit4€9«7  ia 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  delivaVd  a  camie 
of  lectures  on  theology  to  the  students ;  aud  afterwsrdi. 
during  a  vacancy  ui  the  presidency  of  Uaxnpden  Skfeey 
College,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  senior  cbms.  He 
died  Nov.  18, 1848.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  doee  thinker,  sb 
impressive  preacher,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  Be  pub- 
lished. The  Apostolic  CommiMsion  (1827, 8vo),  a  acnaoe : 
— A  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast  (1841%  oecasioiKd  bf 
the  death  of  general  Harrison: — Seieetioms  fnm  kit 
Manuscript  Sermons,  with  Preface  by  the  Ber.  P.  D. 
Oakley  (1848>  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Pwi- 
pA,iv,624;  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brii, cmd  Amser,  Amthori, 
s,v,     (J.L.S.) 

Stanyhnrat,  Richard,  a  learned  Irish  drrine,  w 
bom  in  Dublin,  about  1545  or  1546 ;  and, having  ircrited 
a  preparatory  education  in  his  native  city,  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  in  1568.  After  taking  lri>  de 
gree  of  A.B.  he  studied  law,  but  returned  ercntuaUr  u 
Ireland,  where  he  married,  and  became  a  Rbcnan  Caib- 
olic.  Losing  his  wife,  he  entered  into  orden,  and  «af 
made  chaplain  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Aostria,  at  B^ie- 
sels.  At  this  place  he  died  in  1618.  In  additioo  t» 
other  works,  he  wrote,  De  Vita  S,  Patriei  Hybrrn* 
Apostoli,  Lib.  II  (Antwerp,  1587,  so.  8ro) : — Jlebdr^'^ 
Mariana  (1609,  8vo)  : — Hehdamada  £wckarisHcn  'l>s- 
aci,  1614,  8vo) :—  The  Principles  of  CathoUe  Reiisum. 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vtAors,  a.  r. 

Btansioni,  Massimo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  U<s 
at  Naples  in  1585.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Caracciultx  I  ci 
afterwards  became  the  imitator  of  the  great  B(4<igiH:«< 
painters,  especially  Guido  Rent  He  was  an  esceUrci 
portrait-painter,  and  was  also  distinguished  Ibr  his  fre- 
cos.  There  are  several  ejcoellent  works  of  his  to  tl« 
Church  of  Certosa  at  Naples,  especially  the  picture  vfS*, 
Bruno  Presenting  the  Rides  of  his  Order  to  his  M*aikx, 
In  the  same  church  is  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  and  ibt 
Maries,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat  darkened,  Sps^9»- 
letto,  through  jealousy,  persuaded  the  Carthieians  n 
wash  with  a  corrosive  water,  which  completelT  spoiled 
it.  Stanzioni  would  not  restore  it,  preferring  to  Ihitv 
it  as  a  monument  of  Spagnoletto*s  meanness.  SlaB2i»- 
ni  died  at  Naples  in  1656.     See  EngHA  Cfciop^  a.  v. 

Stapf^  the  name  of  two  Roman  Catholic  tbeok^riass. 
viz.: 

1.  Framz,  bom  May  2, 1766,  at  Bambeig,  when  )« 
also  studied  theology.  He  died  in  his  native  city. «  bile 
professor  at  the  clerical  seminaiy.  in  the  year  18d6w  H« 
wrote,  Katechismus  der  christkathoHschen  Rel^m  (Bam- 
berg,  1812)  '^Handbuch  dazu  (ibid.  1815;  Sd  ed.  IM*' 
—A  usfuhrliche  PredigtentwOrfe  (ibid.  1816;  2d  ed.  li^lT  : 
— Maierialien  zu  populdren  Predigten  (ibid.  1827 ;  2d  ni 
1887).  See  Regendmrger  Real-Encyklop^  a.  v.;  Vilner. 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  51. 129, 787. 

2.  JosRPH  Ambros,  pivfessor  of  theolcif>y  and  emam 
of  Brixen,  was  bom  Aug.  15,  1785,  at  Fliem,  and  Sd 
Jan.  10, 1844.  He  was  one  of  the  more  prominent  ^>r- 
alists  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wn4e.  TV^ 
logia  Moralis  m  Compendium  Redacta  (Iuns|irack.  tvT. 
4  vols.;  7th  ed.  1855-57) i—ErziehungsUhre  (ibid.  ISSS:;- 
—BibUsche  Geschichte  (ibid.  IS40)  .^Epitome  .Vt>nfV 
(ibid.  1843 ;  Sd  ed.  by  Hofmann  [J.  V.],  who  edited  (he 
first  part,  and  by  Aichner  [1865].  who  edited  the  Ma^ni 
part).  In  1841  Stapf  published  a  German  edition  (^  his 
Theohgia  Moralis,  under  the  characteri^stic  title  Ifie 
christliche  Moral  als  A  ntwori  aufdie  Frvge  c  Wat 
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•m  irtr  tJkuHj  vm  m  dot  Bach  Gottea  zu  gdangen  (2d  ed. 
ibid.  1848-50,  8  yob.,  edited  by  Hofmann).  Stapf  be- 
longed to  the  iDOflt  flober-mlDded  Catholic  moralists  of 
biB  time,  who  regarded  the  ezcmoences  uf  the  Catholic 
exercises  of  virtue  as  admiranda  magi*  quam  tequmdcu 
See  RegmKburger  ConveruUioni'Lezikont  s.  y.;  Tkeolog» 
Cnkertal-Lexikon,  s.  y. ;  Winer,  Homdbuck  der  theoL  L*- 
teratur,  i,  318 ;  ii,  787.     (B.  P.) 

Btapfer,  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian, 
WAS  bom  in  1719,  and  became  preacher  at  Berne,  where 
hi»  sermons  wen5  marked  with  great  simplicity,  elo> 
quence,  and  practical  piety,  resulting  in  the  conversion 
of  numbers  to  evangelical  truth.  He  was  also  professor 
of  theology  in  the  school  of  that  city,  and  published  a 
Tkfologiti  Analytica  (1768,  4to),  as  well  as  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  largely  used  in 
the  Swiss  churches.  He  died  in  1801.  His  Sermon* 
were  collected  (Berne,  1761-81,  45  vols.  8vo;  with  a 
supplementary  yoL  iu  1805).  See  Heizog,  Beal-Ency' 
klup.  s.  V. 

Stapfer,  Johann  Friedrich,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1718  at  Brugg,  in  the  canton  of 
Aartcau.  After  studying  theology  and  philosophy  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  he  retumed  to  Switzerland  and 
became  pastor  of  the  important  parish  of  Diesbach, 
where  his  vast  knowledge  rendered  him  very  useful  to 
s  wide  community.  He  died  in  1775.  The  following 
sre  his  works,  which  are  largely  tinged  with  the  the- 
ories of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff:  IM  ConformUaU  Opei-um 
JJirinorum  in  Afundo  Physico  et  Afgstico  (Zur.  1741) : — 
JnstUutione*  Theologioo-polemicm  (ibid.  1752)  •,—Grundr 
lagea  der  wahrm  RdigUm  (ibid.  1746-54,  18  vols.): — 
IHe  chrisdiche  Moral  (ibid.  1756-66, 6  vols.).  See  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Btapfer,  Pbilipp  Albert,  a  nephew  of  both  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  at  Berne,  Sept.  23,  1766.  After 
studying  at  G5ttingen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  high-school  of  his  native  city  in 
1702,  and  during  the  stormy  times  that  followed  the 
French  invasion  (1798)  he  was  a  bidwark  against  the 
unhappy  influences  resulting  in  civU  and  religious  life. 
He  retired  to  privacy  in  1804,  and  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, March  27, 1840.  Besides  contributions  to  jouraal- 
imtic  literature,  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  religion, 
philosophy,  and  morals^  and  some  of  a  historical  and 
geographical  character,  which  are  all  enumerated  in 
Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Btaphflun,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was— 1.  A  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  an  Argonaut.  2.  A  jihepherd 
of  king  GBneus,  to  whom  the  latter  taught  the  art  of 
preparing  wine,  after  he  bad  himself  discovered  the 
grape.  3.  A  son  of  Bacchus  and  Erignne.  The  former 
assumed  the  form  of  a  grape,  which  Erigone  ate.  She 
immediately  realized  that  she  was  with  child,  and,  in 
time,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Staphylus 
(a  grape). 

StaphyluB,  Friedrich,  a  noted  theologian  of  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  bora  at  OsnabrQck,  in 
Westphalia,  Aug.  17, 1512  (0. 8.),  and  educated  at  Wit- 
tenbei^  under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  became  known 
chiefly  as  an  ambitious  and  equivocal  character,  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  theological  disputes  of  his  time. 
He  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  McUincthon,  made 
professor  of  theology  in  1546  at  the  newly  founded  Uni- 
veraity  of  K5nigsberg,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  lecturer;  but  he  signalized  himsdf  more  especially  by 
his  quarrels  with  Gnapheus  (q.  v.)  and  Osiander  (q.  v.). 
The  former,  who  was  the  poorly  paid  rector  of  the  Ko- 
nigsberg  Gymnasium,  had  ventured  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  theological  professors  might  lecture  more 
diligently  in  view  of  the  generous  remuneration  they 
received,  and  was  in  consequence  made  to  suffer  petty 
persecutions  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  faculty, 
composed  of  Staphylus,  Herzog,  and  Osiander,  until  they 
succeeded  in  having  him  formally  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice, as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine,  and  publicly  excom- 


municated, June  9, 1549.  The  last,  though  a  foreigner 
and  neither  a  master  nor  doctor  of  divinity,  was  caUed 
b}'  duke  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  the  first  theological 
chair  in  the  univenity;  and  the  older  professors,  con- 
ceiving that  their  own  claims  were  thus  ignored,  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  his  dismissal.  Osiander  was, 
however,  able  to  defeat  their  project,  and  Staphylus  in 
consequence  travelled  to  Germany.  Finding  Osiander 
still  in  favor  on  his  return,  he  demanded  his  own  dis- 
missal, which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was  immedi- 
ately granted;  and  thereupon  he  went  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Churoh,  giving  as  his  only  reasons  the 
disagreements  of  Lutheran  theologians  and  the  dangere 
impending  over  Protestants.  He  became  councillor  to 
the  bishop  of  Breslau,  and  aided  in  a  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy, afterwards  rendering  valuable  services  in  other  di- 
rections. He  established  a  good  school  at  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  1554  he  was  made  imperial  councillor,  in 
which  capacity  he  participated  in  several  religious  con- 
ferences, and  contributed  much  towasds  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria.  While 
retaining  that  dignity  he  was  called  to  Bavaria  and 
made  curator  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  whose 
faculty  he  improved  by  the  appointing  of  a  number  of 
capable  professors.  His  multifarious  labors  heightened 
his  reputation  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  superior  of  Eck  in  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the 
Church,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  layman  and  married, 
and  by  a  donation  of  a  hundred  gold  crowns  in  money, 
accompanied  with  a  polite  letter  of  approval  from  pope 
Pius  IV  himself,  to  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  adde<I 
a  patent  of  nobility  and  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  an  es- 
tate. He  died  of  consumption,  March  5,  1564,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
writings  of  Suph ylus  were  collected  by  his  son  Freder- 
ick, and  published  in  Latin  in  1618  at  Ingolstadt.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  in  Kobolf  s  Gelehrten-Lex,  They 
include  works  of  a  polemical  character,  a  Biogi-aphy  of 
Charle*  V: — an  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Latin, 
etc.  See  NachridU  von  dem  Leben  und  Schrifien  Stw 
phyliy  in  Strobel's  Mitcellen  (Nuremb.  1778),  i,  3  sq. ; 
Hartknoch,  Preusaiache  Kirchen-Hist,  (Francf.  ad  M.  and 
Leips.  1686,4to) ;  Arnold  [Gottfried], Kirchen-  u, Ketzer- 
Hi*t,  (Francf.  ad  M.),  pt.  ii,  voL  xvi,  ch.  viii,  xxxviii 
sq.) ;  Salig,  (7escA.  d.  AvgA,  Confestion  bi*  1555  (Halle, 
1730,  4to) ;  Planck,  (7efldL  d,  EnUtehung^Verandemng  v, 
BUdung  un*ere*  proteat.  Lehrbegriff*  bis  zur  Concordiei^ 
Formel  (Leips.  1796, 8vo),  IV,  ii,  249  sq,— Herzog,  Real- 
Encgklop.  s.  v. 

Stapledon,  Walter,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
(according  to  Prince)  at  Anner}',  in  the  parish  of  Monk- 
legh,  near  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  his  history  begins  with  his  advancement  to  the 
bishopric  in  1307,  his  installation  to  which  was  accom- 
panied by  ceremonies  of  magnificent  solemnity.  He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Edward  II,  ap- 
pointed lord-treasurer,  and  employed  in  embassies  and 
other  weighty  affairs  of  State.  In  1825  he  accompanied 
the  queen  to  France,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace ,  but 
her  intention  to  depose  her  husband  did  not  meet  his 
approval,  and  he  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1826,  guardian  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don during  the  king's  absence  in  the  West;  and  while 
he  was  taking  measures  to  preserve  the  loyalty  of  the 
metropolis  the  popiUace  attacked  him,  Oct  15,  and  be- 
headed him,  together  with  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Sta- 
pledon,  near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  order 
of  the  queen  the  body  was  afterwanls  removed,  and  in- 
terred in  Exeter  CathedraL  Exeter  House  was  founded 
by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese. He  also  founded,  in  1315,  Exeter  College,  which 
was  called  by  his  name  until  1404,  when  it  was  called 
Exeter  Hall.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Staples,  AUen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  July  15, 1810.     He  was  11- 
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oenaed  to  exhort  in  1835,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Mich- 
igan Conference  in  1886,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Sa- 
line Circuit ;  1837)  Bean  Creek  mission ;  1838,  Marshall 
Circuit;  1839,  ordained  deacon  and  appointed  to  Grand 
Rapids  mission ;  1840,  Lyons  mission ;  1841,  superannu- 
ated; 1842,  Albion  Circuit;  1848,  superannuated ;  1844, 
ordained  elder  and  appointed  to  Plymouth  Circuit; 
1845,  Farmington  Circuit;  1846,  superannuated.  He 
died  Oct.  21, 1847.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming; 
as  a  Christian,  eminent;  in  his  piety,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  lay  the  secret  of  his  usefulness.  His  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  men  was  proverbial.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Car^erenceSf  iv,  279, 

Staples,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1743.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  Westminster,  Conn.,  in  1772,  and  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  of  putrid  fever,  Feb.  16, 1804.  He 
was  of  moderate  Calvinistic  ^ews,  although  disliking 
the  views  of  Hopkins.  See  Cong,  Quarterly^  1860, 
p.  26. 

Btapleton,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Henfield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1535.  He  was 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  and  then  re- 
moved to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
perpetual  fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  that 
of  Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester ;  but, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  the  kingdom,  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  controversial  vrritings  against  Jewel,  Home,  Whit- 
aker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  English  Church. 
He  also  visited  Paris  and  Rome ;  but  returned  to  Lou- 
vain, where  he  translated  Bede's  Church  History  into 
English.  He  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Douay,  and  canon  in  the  Church  of  Su  Amuure.  He 
became  a  Jesuit,  but  relinquished  the  order ;  and  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  dean  of  Hillerbeck.  He  died  in  1598. 
His  chief  works  are,  Tre$  Thoma:  teu  Res  Gestcs  S, 
Thqma  A  posL^  S.  Thoma  A  rchiep.  Cant»f  et  Thoma  Mori : 
— Orationes  Funebres  (Antwerp,  1577): — Orationes  Cate- 
cheUca  (ibid.  1598) : — Orationes  A  cademica  MiscellanMi 
(ibid.  1602).  His  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris  in  1620  (4  vols,  fol.),  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life 
by  HoUendum.     See  Cbidmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Star  (33'iS,  kokdb;  darfip  or  dtrrpov;  but  *<  seven 
stars"  in  Amos  v,  8  is  n^S,  kimdh,  the  **  Pleiades,"  as 
rendered  in  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ;  and  *^  da3'-star'*  in  2 
PeL  i,  19  is  ^(T^opoC)  Venus  in  the  morning).  The 
ancient  Israelites  knew  ver^^  little  of  the  starry  heavens, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  indications  of  the  Bible,  which 
contains  no  trace  of  scientific  astronomy.  We  find  there 
only  the  ordinary  observations  of  landsmen  (Amos  v, 
8),  especially  shepherds  (Psa.  viii,  3),  for  instance,  such 
as  nomads  would  observe  on  open  plaiiw  (see  Von  Ham- 
mer in  the  Fundgrubenf  i,  1  sq. ;  ii,  235  sq.).  The  patri- 
archs observed  the  stars  (Gen.  xxxvii,  9) ;  and  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  stellar  world,  either  with  reference  to 
the  countless  number  of  the  stars  (xxii,  17;  Exod. 
xxxii,  13;  Nah.  iii,  16,  etc),  or  to  their  brightness 
(Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  Isa.  xiv,  12;  Rev.  xxii,  16),  were  ear- 
ly in  frequent  use  (see  Lengerke,  Daniel^  p.  877  sq.). 
The  sun  and  moon,  of  course,  were  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  celestial  luminaries  (Gen.  i,  16;  Psa. 
cxxxvi,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  35)  on  account  of  their  superior 
size  and  brilliancy ;  and  from  the  name  as  well  as  pe- 
riod of  the  latter  (H";?^)  the  earliest  form  of  monthly 
designation  of  time  was  taken.  See  Month.  The 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians  (Chaldsans),  and  Egyptians, 
whose  level  country  as  well  as  agricultural  or  naval  in- 
terests, and  especially  the  intense  brilliancy  of  their  sky 
by  night  (Hackett,  lUust.  of  Script,  p.  30),  inclined 
them  to  an  observation  of  the  heavens,  far  surpassed 
the  Hebrews  in  astronomical  knowledge  (see  Diod.  Sic. 
i,  50,  69, 81 ;  ii,  31 ;  Strabo,  xvU,  8,  16;  Macrob.  Sat,  i, 


19) ;  and  the  'Egyptians  were  the  first  to  asoatak  te 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  (Herod,  ii,  4).     See  Tc&i. 

Under  the  name  of  stars  the  Hebieira  compwheaA- 
ed  all  oonstellati«ina,  planets,  and  heoveolT  boiHca.  wok 
the  exception  of  the  sun  and  moon.     Ko  part  of  t^ 
visible  creation  exhibits  the  glory  oi  tbe  Creator  aidfe 
illustriously  than  the  starry  heavens  (Fsau  viii,);  xix, 
1).     The  Psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  ooniscieBcc 
of  Jehovah,  represents  him  as  taking  a  aanreT  of  the 
stars  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of  his  annr,  and  know- 
ing the  name  of  every  one  of  his  soldiccs  (cxbrE.  4^ 
Among  the  Hebrews  stars  were  frequeotly  emptoywi  a» 
symbols  of  persons  in  eminent  etatumSL     Thos  ^the 
star  out  of  Jacob"  dengnates  king  David,  the  fcoader 
of  the  Hebrew  dynasty,  acoording  to  others  ibe  Hean- 
ah  (Numb,  xxiv,  17;  see  Geofgi,  De  SftUa  a  JoesJk 
[Regiom.  1701];  Cotu,  ibid,  [Tub.  1750]);  tke  devca 
patriarchs  are  called  "  stars*'  (Gen.  xxxvii,  9) ;  so  •!•& 
**  stars**  denote  the  princes,  rulers,  and  nobles  of  tbe  eanli 
(Dan.  viii,  10;  Rev.  vi,  13;  viii,  10,  II;  isc,  1;  xiL4t. 
Christ  is  called  the  **  Morning  Star,^  as  be  iatroduci^ 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  day,  and  made  a  fuDer  manifes- 
tation of  the  truths  of  God  than  the  ancimt  propbecs, 
whose  predictions  were  now  acoom  [dished  (xxii,  I€  . 
In  allusion  to  the  above  prophecy  in  Nomben.  the  o- 
famous  Jewish  impostor  Bar-oocab,  or,  as  the  Bocbms 
called  him,  Bar-cocheba  (q.  v.),  who  appeared  in  tbe 
reign  of  Hadrian,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  ^Soe  of 
a  star,"  as  the  name  implies,  as  if  he  were  the  star  esi 
of  Jacob;  but  this  false  Messiah  was  destroved  bv  ibe 
emperor's  general,  Julius  Sevema,  with  an  almt^  in- 
credible number  of  his  deluded  followers.     Scars  vere 
likewise  the  symbols  of  a  deity — **•  The  star  of  yx»r  p4 
Chiun"  (Amos  v,  26).    ProbaUy  the  figure  of  a  star  «» 
fixed  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  a  false  god.    See 
Chiun. 

The  study  of  the  stars  very  early  in  tbe  East  (u 
eventually  in  the  West  likewise,  Caesar,  Be&.  Gi»B.  xi 
21)  led  to  star-worship  (Wisd.  xiii,  2) ;  in  fact,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  si- 
cient  Arabians  was  nothing  else  than  astiolatrT  (UiA- 
na,  Ahoda  Sara,  iv,  7),  although  at  first  this  rdaiira  b 
not  so  apparent  (see  Wemsdorf,  Us  Cuitm  A^rtfTwu 
[Gedan.  1746]).  Hence  the  Mosaic  law  stemty  warn- 
ed the  Israelites  against  this  idolatry  (Dent.  ir.  19: 
xvii,  3);  yet  they  at  length  (in  the  Assyrian  periijif; 
fell  into  it  (1  Kings  xxiii,  5,  12;  Jer.  xir,  13;  Ezek. 
viii,  16 ;  Zeph.  i,  5).  The  account  given  of  it  by  ^ai- 
monides  is  both  curious  and  instructive^  **  In  tftie  dars 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  sons  of  Adam  encd  iri<h 
gineat  error,  and  their  error  was  this;  and  the  cnniMi 
of  the  wise  men  became  brutish,  and  Enoe  himself  «a.« 
of  them  that  erred.  They  said,  *  Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  created  these  stars  and  spheres  to  goTtem  tkf 
world,  and  hath  set  them  on  high,  and  imparted  b'>0ar 
unto  them,  and  they  are  minbters  that  minister  bcfan 
him,  it  is  meet  that  men  should  laud  and  tD^gtdfr  md 
give  them  honor.* ...  So,  in  process  of  Ume,  the  ^oricn 
and  fearful  Name  was  forgotten  oat  of  the  sfeosth  d 
all  living,  and  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  they  ac- 
knowledged him  not.  .  .  .  And  the  priests,  and  »rfe 
like,  thought  there  was  no  God,  save  tbe  stats  arc 
spheres,  for  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  likeneM,  th^ 
made  their  images;  but  as  for  the  Rock  £veria«riae. 
there  was  no  man  that  did  acknowledge  bim  or  ksmm 
him,  save  a  few  persons  in  the  world,  as  Enoch,  Metba* 
selah,  Noah;  Shem,  and  Heber;  and  in  this  way  did  tbe 
world  walk  and  converse  till  that  pillar  of  the  wviU, 
Abraham  our  father,  was  bom."    See  Star-gazes. 

A  brief  allusion  to  a  few  modem  discoveries  respect* 
ing  the  astral  bodies  may  not  be  aninteresting  here, 
especially  their  inconceivable  extent.  Aatronosers  cefi 
us.  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  distant  fn»  v 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles;  and  to  give  b> 
some  idea  of  that  mighty  interval  they  tell  as  thii  a 
cannon-ball  fiying  at  the  rate  of  five  bundled  mike  la 
hour  would  not  reach  that  star  in  ksa  than  Ibar 
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Sod  five  hundied  and  ninety  thoosand  yean;  and  that 
if  the  earth,  which  moves  with  the  velocity  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  were  to  be  hurled 
from  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight  over 
that  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  its  journey  after  taking  all  the  time 
which  baa  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
velocity  of  light  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  second  of  time ;  so  that  in  coming  from 
a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  it  would  take  from 
three  to  twelve  years,  but  in  coming  from  one  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude  it  would  be  four  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  light  reached  the  earth.  They  tell  us,  further, 
what  the  reason  of  every  man  most  dispose  him  to  ad- 
mit, that  every  star  is  probably  a  sun  irradiating  its 
own  system  of  worlds ;  that  the  distance  between  one 
star  and  another  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  nearest  of  them  and  our  earth ;  and 
that  their  instruments  enable  them  to  compute  not  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  those  radiant  orbs.  But 
that  number  may  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  whole ;  and  thus  our  earth  and  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs  may  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  universe 
at  large  than  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of  sand  to 
the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  (See  Nichols,  A  rdnUecU 
of  the  Heaems,)    See  Astronomy. 

STAR  IN  THE  East  {atrri^p  iv  rj  ivaroXy,  Matt,  ii, 
1).  The  evangelist  in  the  passage  cited  (ii,  1-12)  re- 
lates that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  there 
came  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  after  the  newly  bom  King  of  the  Jews  in  order 
that  they  might  offer  him  presents  and  worship  him. 
A  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  guided  them 
to  the  house  where  the  infant  Messiah  was.  Having 
come  into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him  gifbs 
— gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.     See  Messiah. 

1.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  this 
phenomenon  by  theologians  in  general  coincided  in  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any  per- 
son of  ordinaiy  intelligence  who  read  the  account  with 
due  attention.  Some  supemstural  light  resembling  a 
star  (perhaps  a  comet,  Origen,  CeU,  i,  58;  see  Heyn, 
Sendtchrtib.  etc.  [Brandenb.  1742] ;  opposed  by  Semler, 
Beschreib.  etc.  [Halle,  1743];  replied  to  by  Heyn,  Bro- 
schurffL,  etc:  [BerL  1743])  had  appeared  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  far  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  to  men 
who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena, 
conveying  to  their  minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  re- 
pair to  Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  a  new-bom 
king.  It  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and  possibly 
priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they  were  led  io 
expect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infant. 
At  all  events,  these  wise  men  were  Chaldsan  magi. 
During  many  centuries,  the  magi  had  been  given  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  had  corrupted  and  disfig- 
ured their  scientific  knowledge  by  astrol(^cal  specula- 
tions and  dreams.  A  conviction  had  long  been  spread 
throughout  the  East  that  about  the  commencement  of 
our  era  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah, 
was  to  be  born  (Lucan,  i,  529;  Sueton.  Cces,  88;  Seneca, 
A^at,  Quatf,  i,  1;  Josepbus,  War,  vi,  5,  3;  Servius,  Ad 
Virg,  £cL  ix,  47 ;  Justin,  xxxvii,  2 ;  LampriiL  A  lex.  See, 
12).  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  star.  (Calculations  seem  to  have  led  the  as- 
trological astronomers  of  Mesopotamia  to  fix  the  time 
for  the  advent  of  this  king  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod, 
and  the  place  in  the  land  of  Judaea  (see  Tacit.  IJist.  v, 
13 ;  Sueton.  Ve^,  iv).  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  consultation  with  the  priests  and 
learned  men  who  could  naturally  best  inform  them, 
they  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star 
Vhich  they  had  seen  in  the  East  reappeared  to  them 
and  preceded  them  {xpofiytv  adrov^),  until  it  took  up 
its  station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was 
(<(i)C  cX^ctfv  itrrdJ^  irrdvuf  oi  ffv  to  jraiZiov),  The 
whule  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural;  forming  a  por- 


tion of  that  divine  pre-arrangement  whereby,  in  his 
deep  humiliation  among  men,  the  child  Jesus  was  hon- 
ored and  acknowledged  by  the  Father  as  his  beloved 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  Thus  the  lowly 
shepherds  who  kept  their  nightly  watch  on  the  plains 
near  Bethlehem,  together  with  all  that  remained  of 
the  highest  and  best  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike 
the  partakers  and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  him  who 
was  **  born  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord."  Such  is  substantially  the  account 
which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines  of  the  star 
of  the  magi.  The  solid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  combined  with  the  unfriendly 
daring  of  infidelity  to  cast  difficulties  on  the  particulars 
involved  in  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  Much  has  been 
written  by  friends  and  enemies  on  the  subject.  The 
extreme  rationalistic  view  is  given  by  Strauss  {LAen 
Jem,  i,  249).    See  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Latterly,  however,  a  very  different  opinion  has 
gradually  become  prevalent  upon  the  subject  The 
star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category  of  the  super- 
natural, and  has  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler, 
who,  among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of  the 
above-named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  he 
would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tainty, the  very  difficult  and  obscure  point  of  the  An- 
nus Domini.  Kepler's  suggestion  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results  of  his  calculatious 
certainly  do,  on  the  first  impression,  seem  to  show  a 
very  specious  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
star  in  question.  We  purpose,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  state  what  celestial  phenomena  did  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at  a  date  as- 
suredly not  very  distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  and  then  to  examine  bow  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail 
to  fulfil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  in 
Matthew.  (In  this  discussion  we  freely  use  the  mate- 
rials afforded  in  Smith's  DicL  qf  the  Bible^  with  addi- 
dons  from  other  sources.) 

In  the  noonth  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  not  far  from  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in  Chaldasa  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  sun.  Kepler  made 
his  calculations  and  found  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
in  conjunction  in  the  constellation  Pisces  (a  fish  is  the 
astrological  symbol  of  Jodasa)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in  748.  It 
appears  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  came  together  for  the 
first  time  on  May  20  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Fishes.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  were,  near  midnight,  both  in  opposition  to 
the  sun — Saturn  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter  in  the  fif- 
teenth degree — being  distant  from  each  other  about  a 
degree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew  nearer.  On  Oct.  27 
there  was  a  second  conjunction  in  the  sixteenth  degree, 
and  on  Nov.  12  there  took  place  a  third  conjunction  la 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In  the 
two  last  conjunctions  the  interval  between  the  planets 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degree,  so  that  to  the  un- 
assisted eye  the  ra3rs  of  the  one  planet  were  absorbed 
in  those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  bodies  would  appear 
as  one.  The  two  planets  went  past  each  other  three 
times,  came  very  near  together,  and  showed  themselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  with  each  oth- 
er, as  if  they  would  never  separate  again. 

It  is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  C(Nfh> 
junction  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men 
like  the  magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly  from  the 
uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  that  some 
great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  East,  these  magi  com- 
menced their  journey  to  Jerusalem.    Supposing  them 
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to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  Mar,  B.C.  7,  npon  a  jour- 
ney for  which  the  circumstances  will  be  seen  to  require 
at  least  seven  months,  the  planets  were  observed  to 
separate  slowly  until  the  end  of  July,  when,  their  mo- 
tions becoming  retrograde,  they  again  came  into  con- 
junction by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time  therd 
can  be  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers, 
especially  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for 
it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller  and 
much  less  conspicuous  companion,  Saturn.  This  glori- 
ous spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered  for  several 
days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  reassuming  a  direct  motion, 
Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunction  for  the  third 
time  with  Saturn  just  as  the  magi  may  be  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  holy  city.  To  complete  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset 
the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hanging, 
as  it  were,  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Bethle- 
hem in  the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena  thus 
described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  ques- 
tion, and  at  the  first  Impresidon  they  assuredly  appear 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion  to 
the  contrary  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unaccounta- 
ble for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  as> 
tronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  de- 
scribed the  two  planets  as  wearing  the  appearance  of 
one  bright  but  diffused  light  to  persons  having  weak 
eyes  (ii,  407).  Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  in- 
flicted upon  the  magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had 
they  possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been  even  twen- 
ty times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two  stars  must 
have  been  apparent  ^  Satura,  moreover,  rather  confusing 
than  lulding  to  the  brilliance  of  his  companion.  This 
forced  blending  of  the  two  lights  into  one  by  Dr.  Ideler 
was  still  further  improved  by  dean  Alford  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  very  valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Tes- 
tament, who,  indeed,  restores  ordinary  sight  to  the  magi, 
but  represents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
surpassing  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly  at 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  description  induced 
the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  honorable  secretary'  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxv),  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labor  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemeris 
of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  of  the  sun  from 
May  to  December,  B.C.  7.  The  result  was  to  confirm 
the  fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during  the 
above  period,  though  8c»mewhat  to  modify  the  dates  as- 
signed to  them  by  Dr.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have 
been  obtained  by  Encke,  and  a  December  conjunction 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  astronomer  royal.  No  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so  cer- 
tainly ascertain^  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent,  or, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent,  the  De- 
cember conjunction  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fascinating  an  illusion ; 
but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth  rather  than  of  a  pict- 
ure, however  beautifuL 

(o.)  We  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  any  system  of 
astrology  as  held  by  the  magi  in  question;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological 
reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a  seven 
months'  journey.  As  to  the  widely  spread  and  preva- 
lent expectation  of  some  powerful  personage  about  to 
show  himself  in  the  East,  the  fact  of  its  existence  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Jo- 


sephus.  But  it  ought  to  be  very  oarefiillT  obHrned 
that  all  these  writere  speak  of  thb  expeetatioii  as  apflj- 
ing  to  Vespasian,  in  A.D.  69,  which  dste  was  Kvtesty- 
five  years,  or  two  generations,  after  the  eonjaiictises  ia 
question !  The  well-known  and  often-quoted  wodi «/ 
Tacitus  are,  ^  eo  ipso  tempore ;"  of  SuetoniBs.  **  co  tea* 
pore;"  of  Josephus,  ''jcard  riv  tcatpw  tKHvovf  £\ 
pointing  to  A.I>.  69,  and  not  to  B.C  7.  Seeini;,  thfc 
that  these  writen  refer  to  no  general  uoeflty  expcoa- 
tion  as  prevailing  in  B.C.  7,  it  can  have  formed  »>  res- 
son  for  the  departure  of  the  magi.  Fnrtbcmore,  it  a 
quite  certain  that  in  the  February  of  RC.  66  ( Pritchsni, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Aatronomical  Sodetr.  r-l 
xxv),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occmwd  m 
the  constellation  of  Pisces,  doeer  than  tbe  one  oo  Dk: 
4,  BwC  7.  If,  tSierefore,  astrological  reasons  akoe  is- 
pelled  the  magi  to  journey  to  Jeraaalem  in  tbe  Uttn 
instance,  similar  considerations  would  have  impelieii 
their  fathen  to  take  the  same  journey  fifty-nine  yeas 
before. 

(6.)  But  even  snpponng  the  magi  did  undertake  thr 
journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impuMb^ 
that  the  conjunction  of  December,  B^C  7.  can  oo  aar 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfilling  tht  se- 
ditions in  Matt,  ii,  9.  The  circumstances  are  as  ibUcvs: 
On  Dec.  4  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5  P.  M.  Supf«i!*- 
ing  the  magi  to  have  then  oommenoed  their  joornrv  t>i 
Bethlehem,  they  would  firet  see  Jupiter  and  his  diJ 
and  somewhat  distant  companion  one  and  a  half  buor 
distant  from  the  meridian  in  a  south-east  direcuoo.  iTfi 
decidedlv  to  the  east  of  Bethlehem.  Bt  the  tine  tUv 
came  to  Rachel's  tomb  (see  Robinson,  JB*bL  J?«s.  ii,  bOf, 
the  planets  would  be  due  sooth  of  them  on  tbe  men^ 
ian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (aee  tbe 
maps  of  Van  de  Yelde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  yiUsst 
(see  Robinson,  as  above)  bean  from  RacbeTs  tocih  K 
6°  E. + 8^  declension = S.  18°  £.  The  road  tb«i  tak» 
a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  vhi- 
em  extremity ;  the  planets,  therefore,  would  now  be  <  c 
their  light  hands,  and  a  little  fteAuxf  them :  the  **  Mar." 
therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  go  **  before  them"  &*  a 
guide.  Arrived  on  the  hill  and  in  the  Tilli^rr.  it  li^ 
came  ph}*8ically  impossible  for  the  8ta.r  to  stand  enj 
any  house  whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  wn 
now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  wes,  sad 
far  o£f  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57^.  As  tbey  »i> 
vanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede,  and  mider  » 
circumstances  could  it  be  said  to  stand  "  over^  (^r-^ 
Via)  any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of  miks  frm 
the  place  where  they  were.  Thus  the  two  hesTmy 
bodies  altc^ether  fail  to  fulfil  either  of  the  oondiiisGS 
implied  in  the  words  Trporiytv  avrovc  or  Icmi^i?  in- 
A  star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  set 


via. 


house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  mig^ht  ehanee  u 
be  near;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57^  ocwld  apfieirt^ 
stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the  imnoediafee  n&f^ 
borhood  of  the  observer.  It  is  scarcely  neoessarr  to  aii 
that  if  the  magi  had  left  the  Jafia  Gate  befocc  taaaet, 
they  would  not  have  seen  the  planets  at  the  outset; 
and  if  they  had  left  Jerusalem  later,  the  ^star^  wosid 
have  been  a  more  useless  guide  than  befine^  That  tk« 
beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler  which  has  £»• 
cinated  so  many  writere  vanishea  before  the  OMife  pep* 
feet  daylight  of  investigation,  so  far  as  it  is  pniposed  f-< 
an  explanation  of  the  guidance  to  Bethlehem.  The  »- 
tronomical  phenomena,  however,  may  have  incited  tkcs 
in  part  to  their  visit  to  Judaea. 

Kepler's  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  essay  Ik  J^m 
Chrisii  Servaforis  Nostri  Vero  Afmo  Naiatitioj  ml 
more  fully  in  De  Vero  Anno  quo  ^(ermns  I>ei  fm»» 
Humanam  Naturam  Assumpsit  (Frank£  1614).  Hi* 
view  was  taken  up  and  presented  with  approbaiioo  v* 
the  literary  world  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  hathersi 
Chureh,  bishop  MUnter  (^Der  Stem  der  Weiseu  [CnptnK 
1827]).  It  also  gained  approval  from  the  celcbrat^  »* 
tronomer  Schubert,  of  Petersburg  (^Vermitckte  Scknf- 
ten  [Stuttg.  1823]).    The  learned  and  accnraie  Idckf 
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f^Bohdb.  der  Ckrtmologie,  ii,  d99  sq.)  reviewod  the  en- 
tire subject  and  nignilied  his  agreement.  Haae  and  De 
Wette,  however,  have  stated  objections.  A  recent  writ- 
er of  considerable  merit,  Wieseler  {Ckrcnolog,  Synop.  der 
4  Evcuiffeiien  [  Hamb.  1848]),  has  applied  this  theory  of 
Kepler's  in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  that  he  has 
made  from  some  Chinese  astronomical  tables,  which 
show  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  760  a  comet  appeared  in 
the  heavens  and  was  visible  for  seventy  days.  Wiese- 
ler's  opinion  is  that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  ex- 
cited and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  magi,  bnt  that  their 
guiding-star  was  the  comet.  A  modem  writer  of  great 
ability  (Dr.  Wordsworth)  has  suggested  the  antithesis 
to  Kepler's  speculation  regarding  the  star  of  the  magi, 
viz.  that  the  star  was  visible  to  the  magi  alone.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  u  gained  or  explained  by  the  hy- 
potbesis.  The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
boat  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem,  the  journey 
of  the  magi  thither  was  no  secret  whispered  in  a  comer. 
Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly  light,  standing  as  a 
beacon  of  glory  over  the  place  where  the  young  child 
waa,  be  concealed  from  all  eyes  but  theirs,  and  form  no 
part  in  that  series  of  wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother 
kept  and  pondered  in  her  heart?  A  writer  in  the  Joum, 
of  Sac.  Lit^  April,  1857,  argues  that  the  magi  found  tlie 
infant  Christ  at  Nazareth,  not  at  Bethlehem ;  but  this 
is  opposed  to  the  indications  of  the  narrative.  See 
Bethlehem. 

The  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
are  referred  to  by  Walch,  BiUioth.  TheoL  ii,  422  sq. ; 
Thiess,  KriL  CommeaU  ii,  350  sq. ;  Yolbeding,  Itulex 
Pr€>fframmatutny  p.  14;  Eisner,  in  the  Synib,  Liter,  Brem, 
I,  ii,  42  sq.  Additional  monographs  to  those  there  or 
above  cited  are  the  following :  Reccard,  />«  Sfeila  qua 
MtigU  ApparuU  (Regiom.  1766);  Kepler,  Die  Weism 
ana  cL  OriaU,  in  the  RiHtdfck,  A  meip.  1770,  p.  4 ;  Sommel, 
De  SteOa  Nad  Regit  Judaor,  (Lon'd.  1771) ;  Velthusen, 
Der  Stem  d.  Weisen  (Hamb.  1783);  Thiess,  Die  Magier 
VJtd  ihr  Stem  (ibid.  1790) ;  Anger,  Der  Stem  d  Weiten 
(Leipe.  1847);  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wiee  Men  (Lond. 
1850).     See  Maol 

STAR,  Golden,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  an  instra- 
ment  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  liturgy,  and  is  a  star  of 
precious  metal  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  Lb  placed 
on  the  paten  to  cover  the  host  and  support  a  veil  from 
contact  with  the  eucharist.  It  recalls  the  mystic  star 
of  the  magi,  and  is  called  the  Asteriscus.  In  the  Latin 
Church  it  is  a  vessel  for  the  exhibition  of  the  host  at 
ibe  commanion  of  the  pope  on  Easter-day.  One  with 
tweire  rays  is  osed  to  cover  the  paten  when  carried  by 
the  cardinal -deacon  to  communicate  the  eucharist  to 
the  pope. — ^Waloott,  Sac  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Starok,  Johann  Angnst,  a  German  Cryptocath- 
olic^  was  bora  in  1741,  at  Schwerin,  where  bis  father 
was  preacher,  and  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  at  the 
sanoe  time  entering  zealously  the  order  of  Freemasons 
there.  After  a  visit  of  several  years  at  St.  Petersburg, 
be  travelled,  in  1765,  over  England,  and  Anally  went  to 
Farifs  but  retumed  in  1768  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1769 
be  was  appointed  profemor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Konigaberg,  and  for  several  years  served  as  court- 
preacher,  becoming  professor  and  doctor  of  theology  in 
1776.  He  afterwards  fell  into  disrepute  as  unorthodox, 
in  consequence  of  several  publications  (for  which  see 
Herzog,  Real- EiKjf Hop,  s.  v.),  and  after  becoming  suc- 
cessively professor  of  philosophy  at  Mitan  (1777)  and 
oourt-preacher  at  Darmstadt  (1781),  he  finally  adopted 
Roman  Catholic  associations,  and  died  in  1816,  with  the 
apparatus  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  his  house. 

Starok,  Johann  Frledrioh,  a  German  theologi- 
an, was  bora  Oct  10, 1680,  at  Hildesheim, studied  theol- 
ogy at  Giessen,  was  appointed  in  1715  as  pastor  of  Frank- 
foit-on-the-Main,  and  died  July  17, 1756.  He  is  widely 
known  through  his  Tdglichee  Handbudi  utguten  undbosen 
Tttffen  (Fraukf.  1727 ;  48th  ed.  1870)  and  Morgen-  und 
A  bemdtmdaekienjrommer  Chrieten  avifaUe  Tage  tm  Jakre 
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(9th  ed.  1862).  He  also  published  other  devotional  books, 
and  CommentartHM  in  Prophetam  Eteckidem  (Frank£ 
1781).  See  ThtoL  Umversal^Lexihonj  s.  v. ;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1256  sq.;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  Hi. 878;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  tkeoL  Liierahir,  i,  220;  ii,  890, 898,  788; 
Kochf  Ge»cA.d.deuttch,Kirchenliedes,W,b4»aq,    (B.P.) 

Star-gaser  (D^SSiaS  mh,  Isa.  xlvii,  IS), an  astro- 
nomical observer,  for  which  the  Chaldseans  were  famous. 
See  AsTBONOMY.  In  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  Iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 11,  the  pro- 
fessed astrologers  or  calculators  of  nativities  {Gazerin\ 
Chald.  I^I^TJi,  **  soothsayers")  are  named.  (The  term 
there  rendered  ''astrologers,"  D*^B1SM,  atkshaphim% 
means  conjecturers  only.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  80,  81) 
says  of  the  Chaldasans,  ^  They  assert  that  the  greatest 
attention  is  given  to  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which 
they  name  interpreters;  so  called  because,  while  the 
other  stars  have  a  fixed  path,  they  alone,  by  forming 
their  own  course,  show  what  things  will  come  to  pass, 
thus  mterpreting  to  men  the  will  of  the  gods;  for  to 
those  who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  setting,  and  also 
by  their  color.  Sometimes  they  show  heavy  winds,  at 
others  rains,  at  others  escoess  of  heat.  The  appearance 
of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun,  earthquakes,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, anything  extraordinary,  has,  in  their  opinion,  an 
injurious  or  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  nations  and 
countries,  but  kin£^  and  even  common  individuals;  and 
they  consider  that  those  stars  contribute  very  much  of 
good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  the  births  of  men;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  these  things,  and  of  the 
study  of  the  stars,  they  think  they  know  accurately  the 
events  that  befall  mortals^"  Comets  were,  for  the  most 
part,  considered  heralds  of  evil  tidings  (Josephus,  War^ 
vi,  5, 8).  The  Orientals  of  the  present  day  hold  astrology 
ui  honor  (Niebuhr,  Bed.  p.  120),  and  stipendiary  astrol- 
ogers form  a  part  of  their  court  (Kampfer,  A  nuen.  p.  57, 
82).    See  Astbology. 

Stark,  Andrew,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Slamannan,  County  of  Stirling,  Scot^ 
land,  Aug.  8, 1791,  of  pious  parents  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  a  very  early  age  Andrew  manifested  a  love  of  study ; 
he  received  his  first  instructions  in  Latin  in  his  own 
parish  school,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Falkirk,  and  afterwards  to  a  school  at  Denny 
Loanhead.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  which  he  attended  for  six  successive 
winters,  graduating  in  April,  1811,  with  the  degree  of 
A.M.  After  leaving  the  university  he  taught  a  public 
school  near  Falkirk  with  great  success  for  upwards  of 
two  years.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
seminary  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Paxton.  Upon  leaving  the  seminary 
he  went  to  London  (Chelsea),  where  he  engaged  as  a 
classical  teacher  in  a  boarding-school,  under  the  Rev. 
Weeden  Butler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Capt  Frederick  Marryat,  the  distinguished  novelist,  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  Providential  circumstances  and  care- 
ful reflection  directed  him  to  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
soon  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
His  first  sermon  was  preached  Oct.  26, 1817,  in  the  pul- 
pit of  his  cousin.  Rev.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Denny  Loanhead ; 
and  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  he  preached  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life  in  the  same  pulpit  His  first 
settlement  as  pastor  was  over  the  congregation  of  South 
Shields,  Sept.  16, 1818;  but  af^er  a  few  months  he  re- 
signed, and  the  Presbytery  reluctantly  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation,  Jnne  14, 1819.  For  a  year  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Frederick 
Vane.  In  June,  1820,  he  proceeded  once  more  to  London, 
and  near  the  end  of  August  embarked  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  Oct.  6.  He  came  to  this  country 
without  any  fixed  purpose  as  to  emplojrment,  willing  to 
teach  or  preach  as  Providence  might  seem  to  direct. 
For  a  year  he  preached  occasionally,  and  superintended 
the  studies  of  two  or  three  boys,  the  sons  of  wealthy 
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gmtlenen  in  tlie  dty  of  New  York.    I>r.  Maaon,  who 
WAS  then  president  of  Dickineon  College,  proposed  to 
him  to  become  a  professor  in  that  institution,  and  be 
was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  tbis  proposal;  but  just  at 
this  time  circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  to  de- 
rote  his  life  wholly  to  the  ministry.     The  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church  (then  in  Nassau  Street,  afterwards 
in  Grand  Street,  and  now  in  Thirty-fourth  Street)  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  had  lately  lost  its  pastor,  the 
itev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  invited  Mr.  Stark  at  tint  to  be- 
come their  stated  supply,  and  soon  to  become  their  pas- 
tor, and  he  was  installed  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1822. 
Under  his  care  the  Church  grew,  by  grailual  and  health- 
ful accessions,  and  became  distinguished  for  its  stability. 
He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LI^IX  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  about  the  year  1844  or  1845.   Dr.  Stark 
laboreid  incessantly  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  people ;  many  sought  his  connsel  and  adrice  in 
their  worldly  aflktrs,  and  some  who  became  wealthy  at- 
tributed their  success  to  his  Judicious  advice  and  assist- 
ance.   He  secured  both  the  respect  and  love  of  hb  peo- 
ple, who  on  many  occasions  manifested  their  high  regard 
for  him  b}*  the  most  delicate  and  kindly  acts.    Dr.  Stark 
had  naturally  a  good  constitution,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  violent  fever  in  London  before  he  came  to 
tbe  United  StatesL    At  letigth  he  became  so  enfeebled 
that  his  physician  nrf^  him  to  make  a  visit  to  his  na- 
tive countiy,  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  England 
July  8, 1849.    Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  his  symp- 
toms became  much  move  nnfavorable,  and  he  died  Sept« 
18, 1849,  at  Denny  Loanhead,  in  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Stark.     His  remains  were  brought  to  New 
York,  and  interred  in  (Greenwood  Cemetery.    In  person 
Dr.  S£ark  was  of  medium  height,  and  of  symmetrical  and 
graceful  proportion ;  his  high  forehead  and  dark  piercing 
eyes  indicated  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power.    In 
manner  he  was  dignified  and  courteous,  yet  pleasing  and 
affable.     To  a  stranger  he  might  seem  distant  and  re- 
served, but  those  who  knew  him  weH  and  had  his  con- 
fidence fonnd  him  frank  and  cordiaL   He  never  professed 
what  he  did  not  feel,  and  abhorred  hypocrisy  and  shams 
in  all  their  forma.     As  a  scholar  he  had  few  superiorly 
In  the  classics,  in  history,  theolc^^,  philosophy,  and  in 
general  literature,  he  was  competent  to  fill  the  chair  of 
a  professor.     Such  was  his  familiarity  with  Homer's 
Iliad  that  he  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  last  copy  of 
it  were  lost  from  the  world,  be  thought  he  could  repro- 
duce it  without  much  difficulty.    As  a  preacher  he  was 
not  an  orator,  in  the  popular  sense,  3'et  he  had  the  power 
of  securing  the  attention  of  his  hearers.    He  made  most 
careful  preparation ;  in  early  life  he  wrote  out  his  ser- 
mons in  full,  and  committed  them  to  memory;  but  later 
he  usually  wioto  very  fuU  outlines  of  his  sermons,  study- 
ing bis  subject  with  great  care,  rendering  it  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.     In  expository  preaching  he  had 
few  equals.     His  correct  learning  and  superior  cultnre, 
his  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  enaUeil  him  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  truths  which  be  proclaimed  with  peculiar  apt- 
ness, beauty,  and  power.    His  preaching  was  calculated 
to  awaken  sinners  to  thoughtfulness,  and  make  enlight- 
ened and  stable  Christians;  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
was  solemn  and  impressive;  his  rer\'or  and  unction  con- 
vinced every  hearer  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  felt 
what  he  uttered.    As  a  pastor  he  was  conscientiously 
faithful,  and  watched  with  tender  care  the  flock  over 
which  God  had  placed  him  as  overseer.   He  was  prompt 
in  all  his  engagements,  and  never  failed  to  fulfil  an  ap- 
pointment.   He  was  more  frequently  seen  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  than  in  the  manuons  of  the  rich ;  he  formed 
his  estimate  of  men  not  by  their  wealth  or  rank,  but  by 
their  worth,  and  especially  by  their  piety.    The  worthy 
poor  and  the  distressed  found  in  him  a  tender  sympathy 
and  a  firm  friend.    He  was  generous,  but  unostentatious 
in  his  charities,  keeping  his  benefactions  a  profound  se- 
cret.   His  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was  in  keeping 
with  his  high  calling;  he  was  a  living  epistle  known 


and  read  of  all  men,  a  noble  Christian  gcntleinaii,  and  « 
faithful  ambassador  for  Christ.  Dr.  Surk  was  married 
May  8,  1828,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Mckie,  of  New  York.  They  had  five  children—three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  son,  John  M^  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849,  and  subsequently 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeon^ 
and  had  the  position  of  surgeon  under  the  goverasBent 
in  tbe  late  war  of  the  RebeUioo ;  the  eldest  daughter  is 
married  to  tbe  Rev*  Andrew  Shiland.  Dr.  Sisik  was 
an  ornate  and  instructive  writer,  and,  when  he  chose, 
both  sharp  and  racy.  Some  of  his  productioiis  msy  be 
mentioned:  Ckariiabk  ExtrtvmM  am  EvidoKt  of  a  Gra- 
csans  State,  a  sermon : — A  Metrical  Veniom  of  Ike  Ptahit 
<ffl}avidl)tfemded: — A  Bufgrapky<»fRet,Jamt$  H'Afff, 
prefixed  to  the  Sermom  of  the  latter*. — A  Ltdnrt  tm 
Marriage: — Remarht  on  a  Pampklet  bf  the  Aseocutte 
Predftery  of  Albany,  ta  a  Letter  to  the  AMOciuU  Com^ 
gregation  qf  Gramd  StreH ; — A  Bistory  oftkt  St^rffirm, 
published  in  the  Auociate  Presbyterian  JZ/rpoim,  to 
which  publication  he  contributed  largely.    (^W.  P.  S.) 

Btark,  Heinrloli  Benedict,  piofeasor  of  Orientsl 
languages  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  in  1672,  and  died  July  18; 
1727.  He  wnite,  p^^*?  *>1X,  Lmx  Grammatica  Htbrai- 
ca  ex  Clari».  kvjvt  Lingma  Lymtmbus,  etc  (2d  ed.  lip& 
1705,  and  of)en;  last  ed.  by  Bosseck,  1764) -.^/.vz  .4c- 
cenhtationiM  Hebraieee  (ibid.  1707) : — J/tbrutfmi  KiyBHJo- 
gici  (ibid.  1709) : — Nota  Seleefte  «•  Loca  Ihthia  ac  I^fjfnL 
Pent^  Jot^  etc.  (ibid.  1714).  See  Fnrst,  hibL  Jvd.  iii, 
878;  Winer,  Handtmch  der  tkeoL  Literatw,  i,  115. 19&, 
240,  268;  ii,  788;  Steiuachnekler,  BibHogr.  Htndluck, 
p.  186.     (a  P.) 

Btark,  Jedediah  Xiathrop,  a  Dutch  Befonned 
minister,  was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn.,  March  6, 17SS. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1818.  He  spent  two  years  in  theological  study,  snd 
in  the  autumn  of  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  West 
Parish  Church  (Congregational)  in  Brattlcboroiigh,Vt., 
where  he  preached  for  fourteen  years  (1820-34),  snd 
then  removed  to  Buel,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Cburrh 
in  that  place  eight  years  (1834-42).  In  1842  he  Bcctft- 
ed  an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  where  be  rrmsiiKtl 
sixteen  years  (1842-58).  The  last  four  yearb  of  his  life 
he  was  unable  to  perform  much  ministerial  renice  vn 
account  of  ill-health.  He  died  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y^  (ku 
18,1862.    (J.  as.) 

Stark,  Mark  7.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov.  9,  1799.  He  wss  eda- 
cated  at  Fsscv,  England,  graduated  at  Glasgow  Univrr* 
sity  in  1821,  studied  theology  at  the  same  unireiHty. 
was  licensed  by  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  Nsiiuial 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  after^-ards  travelled  en  the 
Ontinent  and  extended  his  studies,  attending  kctuns 
at  the  University  of  France  as  well  as  at  Berlin.  In 
1883  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  was  soon  after  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  congregations  at  Anoae4er  and 
Dundas.  He  occupied  tbe  moderator's  chair  of  the  Isst 
synod  held  before  tbe  division  of  the  Church  in  Canada, 
and  of  the  first  Free  Church  Synod  in  Kingston  in  1844. 
In  1861,  when  the  **  union**  of  the  churches  of  CsDsds 
was  consummated,  it  met  with  his  hearty  approval.  In 
1862,  on  account  of  infirm  health,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  died  Jan.  24, 1866.  See  Wilson,  Prttb.  IJist,  A  ImatM, 
1867,  p.  483. 

Btarke,  Christoph,  a  German  divine,  was  bon 
March  21, 1684,  at  Freienwalde,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1744^ 
as  pastor  primariiia  at  Drieaen,  in  the  Neumark.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  editor  of  Synopns  BibHotkeca  !>«- 
getica  in  K.  el  K  Tesfamentvm  (1738-41,  9  vols.;  repub- 
lished at  Berlin  1865-68).  See  TktvL  Vniterwal'Lts. 
S.V.;  FUrst,^a^yu</.iii,878;  \C'vaia,  BandLder  theoi 
Literatur,  i,  186 ;  ii,  788.     (R  P.) 

Staikodder,  in  Norse  mythology,  waa  a  monstnm 
giant  of  Danish  race  who  is  said  to  have  had  eight 
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itokds.  He  became  oelebnted  thronghoot  the  world 
m  account  of  hia  Titanic  deeds,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
tdO  yean. 

Starobradtzi  is  the  official  name  of  a  numerous 
Jass  of  Russian  dissenters  who  called  themselves  8taro^ 
^ertzu    See  Russian  Sbcts,  §  i,  4. 

Starr,  Charlec,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
x>pal  Church,  was  recommended  and  admitted  into  the 
)iieida  Conference,  September,  1834.  He  continued  in 
he  active  ministry  until  his  superannuation,  about 
860.  He  was  killed  by  the  cars  being  thrown  from 
he  track  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  March  28, 
865.  He  served  once  as  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
erence.  Mr.  Starr  was  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordi- 
laiy  gifu,  and  very  successful  in  winning  souls  to 
:brist.    See  MimUi  o/AmuuU  Can/erenca,  1865,  p. 69. 

Starr,  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
N>m  in  RiKhester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1826.  He  was  con- 
rerted  when  ten  years  of  age ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col> 
ege  in  1846,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Au- 
mm,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  £arly  in  1850  he  turned  his  steps 
restward,  and,  under  Dr.  Bullard,  began  his  labors  as  a 
ity  missionary  in  Su  Lnuis;  was  ordained  and  installed 
>y  Lexington  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Yeston,  Mo.,  Nov.  17,  1850.  While  in  Weston  the 
liiesiion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  be- 
;an  to  be  agitated.  On  a  visit  to  Auburn  he  took  oc- 
axion  to  lay  the  facts  in  bis  possession,  on  this  question, 
>efore  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward  and  afterwards  before 
lorace  Greeley,  but  these  gentlemen  regarded  them 
'  as  idle  ules.**  Mr.  Greeley,  however,  admitted  into  the 
nlunins  of  his  paper  (the  TrSntne)  two  articles  which 
^fr.  Surr  wrote  on  this  subject.  In  1858  Starr  wrote 
I  |>amph]et  styled  Leffersjbr  tfie  People  on  (he  Pregent 
7rutiSf  which  his  father  had  privately  printed,  and 
nailed  from  New  York  to  all  the  foremost  men  and 
lewspapers  of  the  country.  The  aspect  of  the  political 
leavens  was  becoming  day  by  day  more  and  more 
hreatening.  The  Mi»iouri  Compromise  was  repealed 
kfay  25,  1854.  The  Platte  County  Self-defensive  As- 
(iciation,  composed  chiefly  of  planters,  was  formed  for 
he  purpose  of  banishing  from  Weston  and  the  whole 
unrounding  country  all  the  open  and  suspected  friends 
•f  rreed<>m.  Another  association  was  soon  formed  and 
ailed  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  sole  reliance  of  which  was 
ipon  deeds  of  violence.  The  elders  of  his  Church  now 
idvised  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  and  his  family 
eft  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring 
)f  1855.  He  now  took  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
i^estem  Educational  Society,  and  to  him  the  Auburn 
Theolngical  Seminary  is  indebted  for  a  very  large  share 
•f  its  endowments  and  popularity.  In  .June,  1862,  he 
esigned  this  agency  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
iDhurch  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ;  in  April,  1865,  he  became 
Mstor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
rto.  He  died  Jan.  8, 1867.  Mr.  Starr  was  characterized 
)y  his  strong  conviction  of  principle  and  duty.  He 
rss  thorough,  fearless,  untiring,  and  large-hearted. 
$e€  Plumlev,  Fretb,  Churchf  etc  p.  400;  Wilson,  Pretb, 
^i»f,  A  //Aonoc,  1868,  p.  227.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Starr,  John  Walcott,  a  Congregational  minister, 
ras  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  9, 1848.  He  grad- 
lated  at  Yale  College  in  1871,  and  at  the  New  Haven 
Tfaeological  Seminary  in  1873.  Soon  after  graduation 
le  engaged  in  missitmary  labor  in  the  town  of  Stratton, 
ind  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  town  of 
>leepy  Eye,  Minn.  He  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
iuroe  Missionary  Society  of  New  Hampshire  to  preach 
n  West  Stewartstown.  He  was  ordained  to  this  work 
Ume  18, 1875.  His  labors  were  of  a  short  period,  and 
le  was  early  called  to  his  reward.  Young,  and  his  life 
ull  of  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the  Church,  he 
ras  called  to  labor  in  a  higher  sphere.  He  died  in 
875.    (W.P.a) 

Starr,  John  ^ITasley  (l),.a  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.,  Aug.  7, 1806,  and  associated  himself  with 
the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  li* 
censed  to  preach  Sept.  17, 1880,  and  in  1838  was  admitted 
into  the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1889  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alabama  Conference;  superannuated  in 
1848;  agent  for  the  Oak  Bowery  Female  Institute  in 
1849 ;  in  1866  again  superannuated,  and  so  remained 
until  hb  death,  in  Bibb  County,  Feb.  24,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  Amutal  Ccnfatnoa  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy 
i9otiM,1870,p.488. 

Starr,  John  ^^esley  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Henry 
County,  Ga.,  Oct.  23, 1830,  and  was  converteti  in  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  Ga.;  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  (xeorgia  Conference  in  1852,  and  sent  to 
Mobile,  where  he  died  within  a  year.  See  Minnies  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Church,  South,  1853, 
p.  479. 

Stanr,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Edentown,  N.  C^ 
May  7,  1793.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-two, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Yiigiiiia  Conference,  janua* 
ly,  1816.  In  1848-44  he  was  a  supernumerary ;  active 
in  1845;  chaplain  of  the  Seaman^s  Bethel  from  1846  to 
1848;  and  in  1850  became  again  a  supemumerar>\ 
After  serving  as  colporteur  two  months,  he  acted  for 
three  years  as  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  So* 
ciety,  and  then  of  the  Vitgiuia  Colonisation  Society  till 
the  dose  of  1858.  He  was  supernumerary  with  appoint- 
ment from  1862  to  1864,  when  he  became  superannuated, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  near  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C,  Feb.  14, 1867.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Cotferences  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  102. 

Stars,  Seven,  the  Great  Bear,  which  never  sets,  and 
is  the  emblem  of  the  everlasting  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (Rev.  i,  20). 

Stata  Mater,  a  Roman  divinity  to  whom  an 
image  was  dedicated  in  the  foram,  and  whose  rites  con- 
sisted in  the  lighting  of  fires  nightly  before  her  image. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  protectress  against  damage  by 
fire,  and  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  wife  of  Vulcan  or 
identical  with  the  goddess  Vesta, 

State  and  Church.    See  Church  and  State. 

Stater  (prariip;  Vulg.  stater;  A.  V.  "a  piece  of 
money;"  margin,**  stater"),  a  coin  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Gmco-Roman  period.    See  Money. 

1.  The  term  staier,  from  i<myfu,  to  stand,  is  held  to 
signify  a  coin  of  a  cerUin  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a 
standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard  coins  of 
gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters  were  di- 
drachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic  talents, 
which,  in  this  denomination,  difTer  only  about  four  grains 
troy.  Of  the  former  talent  were  the  Dane  staters,  or 
I>aric8  (crrar^/KC  ^apuieoi,  Aapiucoi),  the  famous  Per- 
sian gold  pieces  [see  Daric],  and  those  of  Croesus 
(KpouTEioi);  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  The 
electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the  most  famous  wei« 
those  of  Cyzicus  (crrar^pcc  KwCifijvoi,  Kw^tnyvoi), 
which  weigh  about  248  grains.  They  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  mixed  in  the  proportion,  according  to  ancient  au- 
thority—for we  believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been 
analyzed— of  three  paru  of  gold  to  one  of  silver  (Pliny, 
BisL  Nat,  xxxiii,  4, 28).  The  gold  wa«  alone  reckoned 
in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  (Demosth.  tn  Phorm,  p.  914) 
that  one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms;  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  182  grains,  was  equal  (Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  7, 8)  to 
20(20;182::28:184+,or}ofaCyzicene8tater).  This 
stater  was  thus  of  184+  graina,  and  equivalent  to  a  di- 
drachm  of  the  iEginetan  talent  The  stateiv  of  Crofr- 
sus,  which  were  the  oldest  gold  coins  that  came  to 
Greece  (Herod,  i,  54),  have  aboot  the  same  weight  as 
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the  darica,  i.  e.  128  grains  troy.  Other  ttatertf  ave  men- 
tioned as  being  in  circulation  in  Greece;  those  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  which  in  all  specimens  hitherto  seen  have  ex- 
actly the  weight  of  a  daric ;  of  Phociea  (Thucyd.  iv, 
62;  Demosth.  in  Boot,  p.  1019);  of  Corinth  (Pollnx, 
iv,  174 ;  ix,  80) ;  and  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  issued  them  of  the  weight 
of  Attic  didrachnis.  Thus  far  the  stater  is  always  a  di* 
drachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term  was  in  later 
times  applied  to  the  tecradrachm  of  Athens  (PboUsiT. 
Xtottip  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  FXavccc  AavpiiartKat)t  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Tbucvdides  the  tetradrachm  bore  the  name  of  stater 
(Thucyd.  iii,  70,  Dr.  Arnold's  note).  The  term  stater 
was  also  applied  to  the  gold  tetradrachms  (commonly 
oalled  octodrachms)  of  the  Ptolemies  (Josephu8,ilii<.iii, 
8, 2).  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  name 
stater  wa^  applied  to  the  standard  denomination  of 
both  metals,  and  does  not  po6iti\*ely  imply  either  a  di- 
drachm  or  a  tetradrachm.     See  Didracmm. 

2.  In  the  New  Test,  the  Mater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tributennoney. 
At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  didrachms  (ol  rd 
diSpaxfin  Xafc/3af  oin'cc)  uked  Peter  whether  his  toas- 
ter paid  the  didrachms.  '  The  didrachm  refers  to  the 
yearly  tribute  paid  by  every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient 
and  modem  comnoentators  that  the  civil  tribute  is  here 
referred  to;  but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our 
Lord^s  reason  for  freedom  from  the  payment  seems  to 
be  completely  missed.  The  sum  was  half  a  shekel, 
called  by  the  Sept.  rv  ijfiimf  rov  Siipaxfiov.  The  plain 
inference  would  therefore  be  that  the  receivers  of  sacred 
tribute  took  their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight 
of  metal,  the  shekel,  of  which  each  peruon  paid  half. 
See  Shekel.  But  it  has  been  suppowd  that  as  the 
coined  equivalent  of  this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the 
evangelist  was  a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of 
'  each  person  was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  ac- 
count], the  term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  di- 
drachms. This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  statement  of  Joseph  us,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jews  instead 
of  that  they  had  formerly  paid  into  the  treasury*  of  the 
Temple  ( War,  vii,  6,  6).  But  this  passage  loses  its 
force  when  we  remember  that  tlie  common  current  sil- 
ver coin  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that 
in  which  the  civil  tribute  was  paid,  was  the  denarius, 
the  tribtUe-money,  then  equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic 
drachm.  It  seems  also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of 
the  term  didrachm  should  have  so  remarkably  changed 
in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  Sept  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  Matthew's 
Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  Peter  was  com- 
manded to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to  the  collectora  of 
tribute  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27). 
The  stater  must  here  mean  a  silver  tetradrachm ;  and 
the  only  tetradrachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekeL  It  is  ob- 
servable, in  confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
evangelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms,  or 
Btaters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their  value,  di- 
drachms having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had  two  didrachms 
been  found  by  Peter,  the  reoeiven  of  tribute  would 
scarcely  have  taken  them ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  ordinary 
coin  paid  was  that  miraculously  supplied.  The  tetra- 
drachms of  Syria  and  Phamicia  during  the  1st  century 
were  always  of  pure  silver,  but  afterwards  the  coinage 
became  greatly  debased,  though  Antioch  continued  to 
atrike  tetradrachms  to  the  8d  century,  but  they  grad- 
ually depreciated.  It  was  required  (Poole,  Huf'ofJe»» 
Coinage,  p.  240)  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  in  full 
weight,  and  tiberefore  the  date  of  the  gospel  must  be  of 
a  time  when  atatera  of  pure  silver  were  ounent. — 
Smith ;  Kitto^    See  Selvbb,  Piece  or. 


StatM  of  the  dniroh,  cafled  aUb  f%e  Pepd 
Siatee,  was  the  name  given  to  the  doniiBioai  ftaaicii 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Rome.  These  atafia  occaqiwd  tbe 
central  part  of  Italy,  stretching  acmes  the  petiiiwla  is 
an  oblique  direction  from  the  HeditemumD  to  the 
Adriatic,  bounded  south  by  Naples,  and  nofth  btr 
Tuscany,  Mo<lena,  and  the  Austrian  passe  ssinnH.  Tbe 
territory*  included  twenty  provinces,  six  ctf  wfaich.cs&!>i 
Legations,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  legate,  and  few- 
teen,  called  Delegations,  were  adminiatered  W  d%nka- 
ries  of  lower  degree.  The  namber  of  square  urileB  vt* 
15,881 ;  population,  8,124,688,  indudin^  aboat  ]e/««i 
regular  clergy  or  monks,  8000  nuna,  and  aboat  31*'») 
secular  clergy. 

The  central  government  waa  an  deetire  ewwmwLi, 
The  pope  for  the  time  being  waa  the  ahai^ate  auierwtB 
of  the  States;  he  was  assisted  by  a  eoancil  of  miniitfn 
and  a  council  of  state,  over  each  of  whit^  the  caidiad 
secretary  of  state  presided.  The  oongreigatioa  or  busni 
called  ^^  Sacra  Consulta,"  consisting  of  cairdiaab  sad 
prelates,  superintended  the  adminx»tration  of  the  ^vr- 
inces,  and  waa  also  a  court  of  appeals  for  cnmiiiai  eist- 
ters.  The  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  exerted  orcf 
these  states,  derived  its  origin  from  hia  apiritoal  povrr. 
and  the  following  is,  in  brief,  ita  hiatory.  Aflcr  tbe  isQ 
of  the  Western  Empire,  Rome  retained  ita  munk^ 
government,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  styled  PnMDl,«» 
elected  by  the  join  t  votes  of  the  clergy,  thie  aeoate,  and  %ht 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  the  choice  w^oaa- 
firmed  by  the  Eastern  emperor.  In  726  pope  Gre?7«T 
declared  himself  independent  of  the  ByxanciDe  cawB. 
which  act  was  the  first  step  towarda  the  catabRshiota 
of  temporal  sovereignty.  Rome  now  governed  itMlf 
as  an  independent  commonwealth,  forminf^  alliaacet 
with  the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto  «nd  with  tbe 
Longobards;  the  pope  generally  beinf^  the  mediatef  c( 
these  transactions.  Pepin,  having  defeated  Asfffl^fl>T^ 
king  of  the  Longobards,  obliged  him  not  only  to  rapen 
the  duchy  of  Home,  but  to  give  up  the  exarchate  d 
Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  *'  to  the  Holy  Chorrii  e< 
God  and  the  Roman  republic"  Pe|rin*a  aon^Charic- 
magne,  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  dooatiosu  T^i; 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  theae  tames  was  yar 
little,  being  restrained  on  one  side  by  the  repabikaa 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  the  inaficriil 
power,  which  regained  the  ascendency  whenever  tbe 
emperor  visited  Rome.  In  10&3  the  pope  obtained  tbe 
duchy  of  Benevento  by  aid  of  the  Nonnaoa,  and  tb« 
fiefs  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  in  Parma,  Motlena,  Ifaataa^ 
and  Tuscany,  by  her  will  dated  1102.  Severe  atnqq^ 
as  to  authority  over  the  Papal  Statee  ensned  betvees 
Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV,  between  Inoooent  III. 
Henry  VI, and  Otho  IV;  and  it  was  not  until  1278  thss 
pope  Nicholas  III  induced  Rudolph  I  of  Uafxhiag  t» 
acknowledge  him  a  free  sovereign,  tberrtiy  catafclUhiei 
the  Papal  States  as  an  independent  empire.  The  is* 
ritory  of  the  States  was  increased  under  JoKna  U.  fa^ 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  Faenza,  and  Reggio ;  in  IdSB  by  Femn, 
Comacchio,  and  the  Romagna;  in  1628  by  Urbino;  ar4 
in  1650  by  Rofniglione  and  the  duchy  of  Castro.  It 
underwent  some  change  during  the  wan  of  Napofei& 
being  at  one  rime  entirely  incorporated  with  Fiance. 
In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  hia  doBBink<ks.  Sc*?v 
after  his  accession,  pope  Pius  IX.  after  a  aeries  of  Sbesa: 
concessions  to  his  subjecta,  appointed  a  miniatry,  at  i^ 
head  of  which  was  count  Roesi,  and  granted  a  cocsdn- 
tional  pariiament,  consisting  of  ninety-nine  nemtets 
popularly  elected.  But  the  democratic  dement  vis 
unsatisfied,  and  count  Roesi  waa  asaaasinated.  ^ov.  Ia 
1848.  The  pope  fled  to  Gaeta  (Nov.  25)  and  plnoed  hia- 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Naplea.  A  f^b- 
visional  junta  was  instituted  in  Rome,  and  a  contitueat 
assembly  called,  which  proclaimed  a  lepnbliean  font  ef 
government,  and  declared  the  pope  direMed  of  aB  tsa- 
poral  power  (Feb.  8, 1849).  The  pope  protested  acd 
the  great  Catholic  powen  interfered  in  hb  beb^ 
Ftanoe,  Spain,  aiid  Naplea  aent  tniopa  to  anppat  ba 
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rightly  and  the  Fnneb  army  besieged  Rome,  June  28, 
1849,  which  smiendered  unconditionally,  July  3.  The 
French  took  poMcooion,  and  toon  after  proclaiined  the 
authority  of  the  pope ;  who,  however,  did  not  return  till 
April  12,  1850.  The  people  were  diMatisfied,  and  one 
proTinoe  after  another  emancipated  itself  from  the  papal 
sceptre,  and  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
French  aoldien  left  Rome  Aug.  21,  1870,  and  king 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  declaring 
it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  thereby  abolishing  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope.    See  Temporal  Power. 

Statintui,  or  BtatHlnini,  a  Roman  divinity  whose 
office  it  was  to  watch  over  children  before  they  could 
walk  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  stand.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  when  a  child  began  to  stand  or  run 
alone  (Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv,  21 ;  Tertull.  De  A  nima^ 
89 ;  Varro,  Ap,  Mm.  p.  528).  See  Smith,  Diet  of 
Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Vollmer,  WOrterb,  d,  MythoL 

Statio,  a  word  employed  in  ecclesiastical  language 
to  denote,  1.  A  certain  fixed  post  or  place,  and  especial- 
ly an  appointed  place,  in  which  prayer  might  be  made, 
either  publicly  or  privately  {locua  aacer^  oratorium), 
2.  A  standing  posture  at  prayer.  See  Standi2«o.  8. 
Statio  is  also  frequently  employed  by  early  writers  as 
nearly  equivalent  tojejunium.     See  Stations. 

StationAlifl,  Cnuc,  a  cross  or  crucifix  carried  in 
reli^oua  processions,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  chief 
Standard,  or  to  denote  a  place  of  rendexvous  or  head- 
quarters. 

StationariaB,  Indulgentiad.  Indulgences  pub- 
lished at  certain  stations,  and  especially  in  the  ecclesitB 
gtationalet, 

Stationaxii,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  sabdeacons, 
whose  duties  related  chiefly  to  processions. 

StationaiiiM  Calix,  the  cup  or  chalice  which  is 
taken  from  one  station  to  another  where  mass  is  to  be 
celebrated  or  a  sortitio  Macra  to  be  performed. 

Statloiui  or  the  Holt  Cross,  or  the  Holy  Way 
of  the  Cross,  consist,  among  Roman  Catholics,  of 
fourteen  representations  of  the  successive  stages  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  or  of  his  journey  from  the  hall  of  Pilate 
to  Calvary.  See  Via  Dolorosa.  These  are  set  up  in 
rei^lar  onler  round  the  nave  of  a  church  or  elsewhere, 
and  visited  successively,  with  meditation  and  prayer,  at 
each  station;  the  devotion  being  a  substitute  for  an  act- 
ual pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  a  visit  to  the  holy  places 
themselves.  The  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross  repre- 
sent— 1.  Jesus  »  condemned  to  death;  2.  Jesus  is  made 
to  bear  his  cross ;  3.  Jesus  falls  the  first  time  under  his 
cross;  4.  Jesus  meets  his  afHictetl  mother;  5.  The 
C5^enian  helps  Jesus  to  carry  his  cross;  6.  Veronica 
wipes  the  face  of  Jesus;  7.  Jesus  falls  the  second  time; 
8.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem ;  9.  Jesus 
falls  the  third  time:  10.  Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ments; 11.  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross:  12.  Jesus  dies 
on  the  cross;  18.  Jesus  is  taken  down  from  the  cross; 
14.  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  sepulchre.  See  Bamum, 
RttHUudim  OM  It  Is,  p.  479. 

Stator,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  g^ven  because 
he  stayed  the  Romans  in  their  flight  before  the  Sabines. 
Bomulus  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  in  his  honor,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  indicating  the  spot  where  it  should 
aland.  M.  AttUius  repeated  that  vow  at  a  later  day,  and 
the  senate  thereupon  caused  the  temple  to  be  built  in 
the  tenth  region  (Livy,  i,  12).  See  Anthon,  Clattical 
Diet.  %.  T. ;  Yollmer,  Woritrb,  d.  MythoL  %,  v. 

Stattler,  Bsmkdiot,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Jan.  90, 1728,  at  Kotsing,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  studied  at 
Niederaltaicb  and  Munich,  and  entered  in  1746  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Landsberg.  In  1759  he  received  holy 
orders,  lectured  at  Soleurs  and  Innspruck  on  philoso- 
phy and  theok)gy,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1776,  and  in  1782  at  Kemnath.  Having  resigned  his 
pastifra^i^  he  retired  to  Munich,  where  he  died  Aug..  21, 


1797.  Stattler  has  the  merit  of  having  shown  th\B  nn» 
tenability  of  modem  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Kant. 
He  wrote,  Wakre  vnd  aUein  kimichfnde  Heformatioruart 
det  hatholi$ehen  Prietterskmiet  (Ulm,  1791) :— />emoii- 
ttroHo  Catholica  (placed  on  the  Index) : — Plan  zu  der 
cdlein  mdgHehen  Vereimgung  im  Glauben  der  Protestanten 
mit  der  hathoL  Kirche  vnd  den  Grenzen  dieter  Moffiith" 
keit  (Augsburg  and  Munich,  1791) : — Tractaiio  Coemolo' 
giea  de  Viribus  ef  Natura  Corporum  (Munich,  1768) : — 
Philoeophia  MeLhodo  ScienHu  Propria  Explanata  (ibi<l. 
1769-72) : — Demonsfratio  EvangtUca  adoemuM  Tkeistae, 
etc  (ibid.  1770) : — Etkica  Christiana  Umoenalis  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1772)  '.—Compendium  Philotophiatm  (ibid.  1778) : 
— De  Lode  Theoiogidt  (Weissenburg,  1775) : — Theotogia 
Theoreticm  Traetatus  VI  (Munich,  1776) :—Theoloff. 
Chritt.  Theoretica  (ibid.  1781,  etc)  :—Wahrtt  Verhsit" 
mse  der  hantischm  PhUoeophie  tur  ehridL  HeUgion  und 
Moral  (ibid.  1794) : — Meine  noeh  immerfeste  UeberteU' 
gung  von  dem  voUen  Ungrunde  der  kantiechen  PhUosophie 
und  von  dem  aue  ihrer  A  i^/hahme  «n  chrietliehe  Schulen 
unfihlbar  entatekenden  Suseereten  SdiadenJUr  Moral  tmd 
Beligumj  gegen  zwei  neue  Vertheidiger  (Landshut,  1794). 
See  Regmaburger  Conversatione-Lexikon,  n.  v. ;  Theolog. 
Umversal^LexiJcon,  s.  v. ;  Werner,  GeadUdUe  der  hatho^ 
liedun  Thutlogie  (Munich,  1866) ;  FUrst,  B&U.  Jud.  iii, 
879;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  thed.  Literatur,  i,  805, 816, 
857,  884,  487 ;  ii,  823, 788.     (R  P.) 

Statues.  The  ancient  Christians  did  not  approve 
of  statues  of  wood  or  metal  or  stone  to  be  used  in 
churches.  This  is  proved  from  the  testimonies  of  Ger- 
manus,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (Ajp.  ad  Thorn,  etc), 
and  Stephanus  Bostrenensis,  both  cited  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  which  show  that  mossy 
images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too  much  like 
idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  Petavius  answers 
the  reference  to  the  authority  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Ep, 
49),  that  he  speaks  not  of  statues  in  temples,  but  of  pro- 
fane statues  in  other  places.  It  is  most  certain,  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine  {in  Pttucxiii)  and  Optatus  (lib.  ii), 
that  there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  both  those  to 
be  mere  heathenish  customs.  Cassander  notes  {Consult, 
de  Imagin.  p.  165)  that  till  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Council  the  images  of  Christ  were  not  usually  in 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  only  symbolically  represented 
under  the  type  of  a  lamb ;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
represented  under  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  dove.  That 
council  forbade  {Cone.  TrulL  c  88)  the  picturing  of 
Christ  any  more  in  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  drawn  only  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  The  worship  of  images  began,  probably, 
in  A.D.  692.  It  was  then  thought  indecent  to  pay  de- 
votions to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  it  was  therefore 
no  longer  seen  in  the  Church.  Statues  are  now  among 
the  prominent  ornaments  of  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels.— Bingham,  Christy  Antiq.  bk.  viii,  ch.  viii, 
§11.    See  Image- worship;  Sgdlpturb,  Christian. 

StatuB  Duplex,  the  old  dogmatic  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  the  twofold  etaie  in  which  the  Lord  accomplished 
his  redeeming  work.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  ChrisL  Dog*- 
matic*^  ii,  540. 

Statute,  Bloody,  an  act  passed  during  that  period 
of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  in  the  mind  of  Henry 
Via  which  lasted  from  1588  to  1584.  See  Articles, 
Sue. 

Staudemnaler,  Frahz  Anton,  an  eminent  theo* 
I(^an  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  Sept. 
1 1, 1800,  at  Donzdorf,  in  WUrtemberg.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  prietsthood  in  1827,  and  entered  on  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  following  year,  when  he  became 
tutor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Giessen,  in 
consequence  of  the  publicati<Ni  of  a  work  bv  him  on  the 
Hietory  o/Biehopi  Electione  (Tub.  1880),  which  had  al- 
ready been  awarded  a  price  offiered  by  the  Tubingen 
University  in  1825^     He  developed  an  uncommonly 
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fruitful  activity  as  a  profeasor  while  ai  Gienen,  and 
was  no  less  bony  as  a  writer.  In  1834  he  founded,  in 
conjunction  with  several  of  his  ooUeaguea,  a  journal 
bearing  the  name  JakrlfScher  JUr  Tkeohgie  v.  ckriatL 
PkUosophie.  He  was  transferred  in  1887  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  and  in  1839  aided  in  founding  an- 
other theological  joumaL  Honors  now  began  to  pour 
in  upon  him ;  he  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Freiburg,  a  spiritual  and  then  privy  coun- 
cillor to  the  grand-dulce  of  Baden,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  legislative  chambers.  He  was  also  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Univenity  of  Prague.  Se-  | 
vere  application  had,  however,  de8tn»yed  his  health  and 
exhausted  the  strength  of  his  mind.  In  1856  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  dismissal  from  his  {Mmfessorship, 
and  on  Jan.  19, 1856,  he  found  his  death  in  the  canal  at 
Freiburg.  Staudenmaier  ranks  among  the  mo«t  emi- 
nent scholars  of  his  Church,  and  may  in  some  respects 
be  brought  into  comparison  even  with  Mohler  (q.  v.). 
His  culture  was  universal,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  theology  has  relations  towards  all  sciences,  being 
as  it  were  their  sun,  from  which  they  derive  light,  life, 
and  beauty  (comp.  his  essay  U^ber  das  Wesen  der  Uni' 
vertiidt  [Freib.  1839]).  He  lived  in  a  world  of  ideas. 
Through  protracted  and  zealous  study  of  the  old  and 
new  philosophies,  of  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  etc^  he 
entered  more  fully  into  the  realm  of  ideas  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  originals  and  the  ground-forms  of  all  ex- 
istences. Several  unfinished  works  show  how  profound 
were  his  inquiries  in  this  Held  (comp.  J.  Scot,  Erigtna  ti. 
d  WiateMchiiJl  seher  Z^  [Frankf.  1884]  i^Vie  Philo- 
§ophied.CkrulenthtmMjtUi.  [Giessen,  1840] :— and  Dor- 
^Uung  u.  Kritik  d,  hegd.  Systems  [Mayence,  1844]).  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Staudenmaier  could  in  no  case 
have  solved  the  problem  he  had  set  himself,  because  he 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  ideas  to  the  worid  of  nature.  He  did  not 
even  observe  what  Erigeua  has  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  thoroughly  misapprehended  the  principle  upon 
which  the  system  of  Jacob  Hoehme  (q.  v.)  rests.  The 
broad  comprehensiveness  of  his  studies  of  doctrine  was 
already  apparent  in  his  EncyhL  d.  theoL  Wissenschc^ftea, 
etc.  (Mayence,  1834)  v^Pragmatisnu  <2.  Gtisiesgaben,  etc 
(Tub.  1835)  ^-and  Geisi  d,  gottL  Offwbarung.  Upon 
these  works  foUowed  his  ChistL  Dogmatik  (1844-4^). 
We  have  also  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  popular 
works  bUdercykbuJurktUhoUsche  CArwten,in  nine  pam- 
phlets (Carlsnihe,  1843-44)  >-and  Geist  d,  Christenihums, 
dargtsteUt  in  d,  heiL  ZnteUt  ffiOuUungm  u.  Kunst  (May- 
ence, 1834, 2  vols. ;  5th  ed.  1852).  Staudenmaier's  mis- 
cellaneous writings  form  an  extensive  group.  They 
generally  discuss  questions  of  the  time,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  a  liberal  tone,  though  the  author  is  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  Protestantism  or  its  results. — Uer- 
zog,  Real'Enofkhp,  a.  v. 

St&adlin,  Karl  Fkiicdrich,  theological  professor 
at  Gottingen,  was  bom  July  25, 1764,  at  Stuttgart.  His 
father  was  councillor  of  state.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Stuttgart  gymnasium  and  the  theological  institution 
at  Tubingen.  In  1786  he  became  tutor  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  whom  he  accompanied  in  journeys  through 
France,  England,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1790  he  was 
called  to  Gottingen.  He  was  not  specially  brilliant  as 
a  professor,  and  his  lectures,  particularly  in  his  later 
years,  were  not  attractive.  But  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  an  indefatigable  compiler.  His  doctrinal  position 
is  described  by  himself  {Gesck»  des  BationaUsmus  lu  Su' 
pematuraiismus  [1826],  p.  468)  as  involving  a  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  in  which  it  appears  as  a  combined 
rationalism  and  supematuralism.  In  dogmatics,  which 
he  elaborated  at  three  several  times — in  1801, 1809,  and 
1822 — he  did  not  regard  the  principles  of  the  critical 
]ibilo8ophy  as  adequate  to  the  establishing  of  religion ; 
and  in  ethics  he  also  came  to  concede  the  superiwity 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  guide.  Stiiudlin  probably 
furnished  a  la:i^r  number  of  works  to  the  history  of 
^n  any  other  writer:  Gisch,  d,  SUienkhn  Jesu 


( 1 799 -1822, 4  TidsL  inoomplete)  i^-TTcsdL  dL  rfcWftf.  Jf W 
seil  d.  WiedaraujUbm  dL  Wisstusckqfttn  (I8C«)  .^-tifd, 
d,  pkUosoph^  Jubrdiseh,  u,  ekrisiL  Moral  (Hssorer, 
1806):— and  Gtsch.  d.  MoralpkUtMopkis  (ibid.  lift:.. 
He  wrote  seven  monognphs  oo  the  theaue,  co  snd^, 
on  oaths,  on  prayer,  oo  cuoacienoe,  on  narriage,  and  ••! 
friendship  (Gottl  1823-26),  and  his  e«rlk«  large  «<rk. 
6V«eA.  M.  Gfist  d.  SkepttdsmttSj  etc.,  and  the  6>*r^ «'. 
RationulismMSf  etc,  already  mentioned,  bekniEcd  u<  il'< 
list  of  his  doctrinal  and  ethical  worka.  Chunrh  ln«*f\ 
repeatedly  engaged  his  attention  (oonp.  his  TtTt-^i 
[Hanover,  1825, 4th  ed. ] ;  Kirckemfftsck.  r.  GrosAni*f^%- 
en  [Gott.  1809, 2  vols.] ;  KirckL  Gtt>^. ».  Sii^i^  [lUn 
1804, 2  voIsl]  ;  and  numerous  Latin  and  GenBaBsnir>« 
contributed  to  the  periodical  press  or  paUished  a»  b-t- 
ographs).  In  a  Theoiogieal  Emryciopsedia  ami  Jleih^'C'  •• 
ogg  published  by  him  (Hanover,  1^1)  the  surrey  cfiU 
history  of  the  different  theological  sciences  is  the  Bnv-t 
important  feature.  After  his  death  a  Gtsck,  a.  iirVi  •  ->.- 
d.  Kirckengeschiekte,  by  bis  hand,  was  publbhed  i'>. 
1827).  He  gave  no  oonaderable  attcntian  to  arrv^i- 
ment  and  style  of  presentation  in  his  numeioosvTitkir^ 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wide  rai^  «f  n  » - 
ing  and  impartiality  in  judgment  they  evinre.  He 
toiled  incessantlv  down  to  the  time  of  his  deces»t.^- 
livering  a  lecture  July  1,  1826,  writing  the  final  ^ap^ 
of  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry  July  4,  and  dyine  Jl!>  ' 
His  autobi«gra|>hy  was  published  by  J.T.  Ueann.*' 
additions  and  Ruperti^s  sennon  presched  at  the  fnsrct 
of  Sti&udlin,  and  also  a  nearly  complete  list  of  thekiifrV 
writings  (Gott  1826). — Herzog,  B^al'Ewykiop.  s.t. 

Stanghton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptif^  wminK 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  Engiaod,  Jta. • 
1770.  He  studied  in  the  Baptist  tbeological  m^ - 
tion  at  Bristol,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  Stit«i  r 
1798,  where  he  soon  became  pastor  ef  the  BKft»< 
Church  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Here  be  acqaind  pt*  \ 
popularity,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  bis  M^ 
he  removed  to  New  York  in  1795b  In  1797  he  \stnf- 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  K.  J.  1^  <- 
the  dose  of  the  next  year  removed  to  B«r]illgtolL«bn^ 
he  kept  a  large  and  flourishing  schotd  for  seTt>nl}fW* 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jefwr . 
1801.  In  1805  he  became  pastcH-  of  the  Fim  Bij^-^ 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  of  the  2ji*ni 
Street  Church  in  that  city.  In  1822  he  brcase  pi^M- 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  Odumbian  Cc41r|^.  U(> 
and  in  ccmsequence  removed  to  Washingt<«  is  i^  fc 
of  1823.  During  a  journey  South,  undertak^a  A^d' 
purpose  of  raising  fimds  for  that  instirnti«in.hev»> 
to  resign  its  presidency,  and,  returning  to  I'hiladeqb . 
he  preached  for  a  while  to  the  New  Market  Stmi  l\*- 
gregation,  when  he  was  chosen  first  prevddmt  <4  Vr 
Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Instifuticm  at  Ht^'tt' 
town,  Ky.,  which  he  accepted,  but,  during  his  jt^siw- 
there,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  Dec  12, 1829.  Dr. Nnr* 
ton  published  a  number  of  Disevursrsj  A  ddrfun.  i  •< 
Sermons,  See  Spragiie,  A  nnah  <^tht  A  mrr.  A  (p*'.  ^  ^ 
834 ;  Allibone,  JHcL  of  Brit,  and  A  wtrr.  A  mtkors,  ft.T. 

Staapits,  JoRAKK  von,  the  genial  patrcwi  and  fri^ 
of  Luther,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  irahle  isn  ' 
of  Misnia,  though  the  names  of  his  parents  and  tbr* 
uid  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.     He  bfcsv  * 
Augustine  monk,  and  studied  theulu^  nt  TuUt^t* 
where  he  was  also  prior  of  his  convent  and  vas  s*^ 
theological  doctor.    He  was  not  attracted  by  srMi^ 
oism,  but  gave  himself  rather  to  the  study  of  the  Nn- 
ures.   The  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederidc  the  WiBe.a.' 
him  to  participate  in  the  founding  of  tbe  unirenrT 
Wittenberg,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work  hi*-^ 
neyed  to  Rome  to  secure  for  the  iastitntion  tW  ;<a^ 
privileges.    In  1502  he  became  the  dean  of  its  ibti^^ 
ical  faculty,  and  in  1503  he  was  made  \'tcar-^eeoen.  •< 
the  Augustines  for  the  province  of  Germany,    h  '  * 
character  he  introduced  the  reading  akwd  of  rh«  l^  ' 
Scriptures  instead  of  Augustine's  works  at 
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the  moDutwries  under  bis  tttpemBion,  and  earnestly 
Bought  to  promote  their  general  prosperity.   The  duties 
of  the  latter  office  seriou^y  impaired  his  efficiency  as  an 
academical  instructor;  but  it  is  related  that  be  was  nev- 
ertheless venerated  by  the  students.    Staupitz  discov- 
ered Luther  during  an  inspection  of  the  Convent  of  Er- 
furt, which  the  latter  had  entered  in  1505,  and  not  only 
obuined  his  release  from  the  menial  position  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned,  but  gave  him  kindly  spiritual 
counsel  that  guided  his  feet  into  the  way  of  truth  and 
delivered  his  mind  from  slavish  and  superstitious  fears. 
See  LuTUBB.    It  was  also  through  Staupitz  that  Lu- 
ther was  caUed,  in  1508,  to  fill  the  chair  of  dialectics  and 
ethics  in  the  Wittenberg  University,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards  in  1512  to 
accept  the  doctor's  degree  in  theology.    How  g^reat  was 
the  confidence  placed  by  Staupitz  in  his  young  friend 
appears  from  his  appointing  the  latter  his  substitute  in 
the  inspection  of  forty  convents,  while  himself  absent  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1616,  to  collect  relics  for  the  new 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg.    The  ^'mpathtes 
of  Staupitz  were  necessarily  with  Uither  when  the  lat- 
ter began  his  reformatory  work.   He  expressed  his  sen- 
timents repeatedly,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  ill-will  of  Csjetan  by  coming  to  the  Reformer's 
support  when  the  latter  appeared  before  the  cardinal  in 
October,  1518,  at  Augsburg.     He  was  not,  however,  fit- 
ted to  be  himself  a  reformer.   His  disposition  was  quiet, 
tender,  and  contemplative  rather  than  bold  and  heroic. 
He  consequently  drew  back  from  Luther  and  his  cause 
in  time,  but  did  not,  like  Erasmus  and  many  humanists, 
consent  to  be  used  against  the  Reformation.     He  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  beginning  with  1519,  at 
Salzburg,  whither  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  cun- 
ning of  cardinal  Matthew  Lang.    He  became  preacher 
Co  the  canlinal  in  1519,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  from 
the  Augustine  into  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks.   In 
1522  he  became  abbot  of  the  convent  at  Salzburg,  taking 
the  name  of  John  IV,  and  subsequently  was  made  vicar 
and  suffragan  to  the  cardinal -archbishop  Lang.     He 
still,  however,  kept  up  his  connection  with  Luther,  and 
as  late  as  1519  invited  the  latter  to  take  refuge  with  him, 
"  ut  simul  vtvamus  moriamurque."   The  Reformer,  nev- 
ertheless, complained  of  neglect  at  the  hands  of  Staupitz, 
and  was  mortified  that  the  latter  should  have  declared 
his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  pope  when  charged  with 
being  Luther's  patron,  and  that  he  should  have  consent- 
ed to  become  an  abbot    Staupitz  retained  his  evangel- 
ical spirit  to  the  end,  and  felt  dissatisfied  and  oppressed 
in  his  new  relations,  and  he  exercised  a  reformatory  in- 
fluence by  permitting  his  monks  to  read  the  works  of 
Luther,  brought  with  him  on  bis  first  arrivaL     One  of 
his  successors  caused  the  suspicious  writings  contained 
in  the  library  of  Staupitz  to  be  burned.     Staupitz  died 
Dec.  28, 1524^  and  was  buried  at  Salzburg.   The  literaiv 
remains  of  Staupitz  consist  of  ten  Letten,  collected  by 
Grimm  and  published  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  JUr  kitt, 
TheoL  1887,  ii,  65  sq.,  and  a  number  of  minor  asoetical 
and  miscellaneous  works.    Hu  theology  was  Augusttn- 
ian,  scriptural,  and  mystical;  his  tendency  practical, 
though  not  profound ;  his  entire  personality  noble,  en- 
gaging, and  dignified.     His  highest  daiiQ  to  notice 
must  ever  be  that  he  stimulated  and  encouraged  his 
great  disciple,  until  the  latter  had  developed  into  fit- 
ness for  the  mighty  work  to  which  he  was  called  of 
God.     See  Adam,  Vita  Staupiiii^  in  ViUB  Theologmrum, 
1st  ed.  p.  20 ;  Grimm,  ut  tup, ;  Ullroann,  Refonmatoren 
vor  dor  Rrformalionf  vol.  ii ;  D'Aubigne,  Rs/ormation^ 
vol.  i,  bk.  it,  ch.  iv  sq. ;  De  Wette,  i,  25 ;  lather's  IVerkef 
Walch's  ed.  voL  xxii,  passiou— Herzog,  RmlnEmcjfkiop, 
a.  T. 

StatiroanaBtaa&na  (T^Tavpoava9Ta9tna\  a 
Greek  term  for  hymns  commemorative  of  the  cross  and 
of  the  resurrection. 

Btanrogath&na  (TLrmtpoyc&ava),  a  Greek  term 
fi>r  the  crosses  made  of  red  and  white  ribbons  which 


are  attached  for  eight  days  to  the  dress  of  the  newly 
baptized. 

8tatir5nein  QZravp&vtiv\  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing either  to  crucify  or  to  make  the  tign  of  the  cross. 

Stauropegion  (Zravpoir^yiov),  a  name  some- 
times given  to  a  bishop's  diocese,  meaning  the  district 
wherein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within  his  own 
bounds  for  the  building  of  churches.  It  may  mean— 1. 
The  rite  of  fixing  a  cross  in  token  of  direct  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  2.  A  church  or  convent  where  a  cross 
has  been  so  fixed  and  exempt  from  ordinary  diocesan 
jurisdiction. — Lee,  Giots,  ofLiturg,  TervtSf  s.  v. 

Staurophdrol  (Zravpo^^^i),  a  Greek  term  for 
the  six  great  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  Church  who 
wear  a  cross  on  their  caps. 

Staurophyiax  (Eravpo^vXa^j  the  keeper  of  the 
sacred  cross  on  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

Stattrotheotokion  (Srovpodcoroccov),  a  Greek 
term  for  a  hymn  commemorating  the  Ittessed  Vii^n 
at  the  cross,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Stabat  Mater 
(q.v.). 

Staves  is  properly  the  plural  of  «toj7|  but  it  is  used 
in  the  A.  V.  distinctively  as  the  rendering  of  the  plural 
of  *7a,  bad  (literaUy  parf,  and  so  occasionslly  rendered 
^  branch,"  etc.),  spoken  of  the  bare  or  polee  for  carr}nng 
the  sacred  ark  (Exod.  xxv,  18-28, etc;  Numb,  iv, &-14 ; 
1  Kings  viii,  7,  8;  2  Chron.  v,  8, 9);  and  of  nai^,  mo- 
tdhy  a  stajjr OT  pole  for  bearing  on  the  shoulder  (1  Chmn. 
XV,  15),  especially  the  ox-bow  of  a  yoke  (**  band,''  Lev. 
xxvi,  18),  and  hence  the  *'yoke'*  itself  (q.  v.).  See 
Staff. 

Stay.  This  word  is  found  in  its  antiquated  sense  in 
the  Burial  Service,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  It  occurs  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Job  xiv,  1, 
2,  concluding  with  **  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay." 
The  word  "stay"  may  be  changed  for  "place"  or  "om- 
dition"  without  affecting  the  sense.  See  Stanton,  Diet, 
o/the  Church,  a,  v. 

Stay-bar,  or  Ibox.    See  Stahchion. 

Stayned  dotha,  an  old  name  for  altar-cloths  of 
hnen  painted  with  Scripture  or  other  appropriate  sub- 
jects, oommonly  in  use  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

St.  Clair,  AlaiUOil,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Greene,  Me.,  18(VL  He  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  active  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  estab- 
lished and  edited  two  papers  devoted  to  it.  He  was 
ordained  in  June,  1844,  and  became  acting  fiastor  at 
Muskeegon,  Mich.,  for  ten  years.  From  1864  to  1868 
at  Newago;  from  1868  to  1870  at  Whitehall;  from  1870 
to  1873  at  Shelby,  and  remamed  there  without  charge 
until  called  to  his  reward.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

St.  Clair,  John  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1887,  and  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
of  which  he  became  a  superannuate  in  1874.  His  last 
charge  was  Chotean  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died 
near  St.  Louis,  Oct.  29, 1874.  See  Minutea  o/  Annual 
Conferences  o/the  M,  E,  CAiircft,  South,  1875,  p.  288. 

Stead,  Benjamin  F.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bora  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Febb  22,  1815.  In 
eariy  life  his  psrents  removed  with  him  and  five  other 
children  to  Michigan,  where  be  was  left  an  orphan ; 
but,  by  a  remarkable  series  of  providences,  he  wss  led 
to  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  and  then  to  the  New  York 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  became 
a  member  of  Dr.  Skinner's  Church  and  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  minlstiy.  He  taught  in  private 
families  and  schools  for  a  period  and  pursued  the  study 
of  theology.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Bridesburg  Church,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 1842,  and  remained 
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in  tbat  charge  for  ten  yens.  In  July,  1852,  he  wu 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Astoria  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  with  great  fidelity  and  aooeptability  for 
twenty -six  years,  when  death  closed  his  service  on 
earth.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  unceasing  prayer, 
and  the  juling  passion  exhibited  its  strength.  At  times 
he  was  doing  pastoral  work — visiting  his  people,  coun- 
selling and  comforting,  explaining  passages  of  Script- 
ure, and  even  preaching  wich  unction  and  power.  His 
death,  which  occurred  Feb.  15, 1879,  was  exceedingly 
peaceful  and  happy.     (W.  P.  S.) ' 

Btead,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  England,  April  10, 1774,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  June  10,  1802.  In  1804  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  a 
member  thereof  until  its  division  in  1882,  when  his  lot 
fell  in  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1884  he  is  found  on 
the  supernumerary  list,  where  he  remained  till  June  5, 
1889,  when  he  took  an  effective  relation.  He  contin- 
ued to  preach  regularly  for  three  years,  but  in  1842  he 
was  returned  as  supemumerar}',  passing  to  superannu- 
ated, and  remaining  such  until  his  death,  at  Greenwich, 
Washington  Co.,  N.Y.,  Oct.  18, 1854.  See  if uuftef  o/ 
Annual  Coi^ermces,  1855,  p.  589. 

Stead,  ^7illlam  D.,  a  Methodist  EpiBcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Brayton,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1799.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  three  years  old,  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
18S2,  and  appointed  to  Johnstown  Circuit.  He  subee- 
qnently  filled  the  following  appointments:  Lansing- 
burg  and  Waterford,  Sand  Lake,  PitUtown,  New  Leb- 
anon, Chatham,  and  Chester.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1844. 
He  was  characterized  by  great  fidelity  and  sobriety; 
was  a  good  preacher,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
ardor,  and  a  most  excellent  pastor.  See  J/mit/et  o/ 
Annual  Con/erenoeSf  iii,  582. 

Stea£;all,  Joy  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jasper  County, 
Ga.,  Dec  4,  1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Georgia  Conference  in  1884,  and  continued  in  the 
active  ministry  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  April 
9, 1848.  See  MmuieB  iff  Annual  Cottferencea  oftMeM, 
£,  Churchy  South,  1849,  p.  202. 

8tf  al  (23 S,  cXcrrw).  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stealing  is  conuined  in  Exod.  xxii,  and  consists 
of  the  following  enactments : 

1.  He  who  Stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep  was  to 
restore  five  oxen  for  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  the 
sheep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alive,  the  thief  was 
to  restore  double. 

8.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
at  night  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homicide  was 
not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  was  bound  to  make  full 
restitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  goods  deposited  in  a  man^s  house 
were  stolen  therefrom,  the  thief,  when  detected,  wis  to 
pay  double ;  but 

6.  If  the  thief  could  not  be  fonnd,  the  master  of  the 
house  was  to  be  examined  before  the  judges. 

7.  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to  keep 
was  stolen  from  him,  i.  e.  through  his  negligence,  be 
was  to  make  restitution  to  the  owner.    See  Oath. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
onderwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as  Michaelis 
supposes;  the  expression  in  Pro  v.  vi,  80,  81  is  that  a 
thief  detected  in  stealing  should  restore  sevenfold,  i.  e. 
to  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  purpose  even  give  all 
the  substenoe  of  his  bouse,  and  thus  in  case  of  failure 
^  liable  to  servitude  (Michaelis,  Laws  o/*  J/otrs,  §  284). 
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On  the  other  hand,  see  Bertheaii  en  Pnnr. 
A  reft.  Hebr.  §  154^     Man-eteating  wat 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut.  xxiv,  7). 
right  in  land  was  strictly  forbidden  (xxrii, 
8 ;  Mic.  ii,  2>.--amith.    See  TuErr. 

Steame.    See  Sterkb. 

Steams,  Gharlee,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
at  Leominster,  Mass.,  July  19, 1758;  eoteivd  Hanvd 
University  in  1769,  and  grsdoated  in  li^Sb  Immedi- 
ately upon  graduation  he  oommenced  to  tench,  and  dw- 
iug  1780  and  1781  he  was  tutor  at  Cnmbridiee.  Uc 
was  first  employed  to  preach  at  lincoln  in  Otukfes, 
1780,  over  which  Church  he  was  installed  Nor.  7, 17^ 
In  1792  he  became  principal  of  a  hlgh-nehool  id  1^ 
coin,  which  oontinoed  tea  years.  In  1810  be  reemed 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  Univemtr.  He  dM 
July  26, 1826.  He  published.  The  Ladif»'  Plibsryij 
of  Love  (1797),  a  poem  i—Dramatie  Diaiosmet  ffr  tie 
Uf.  of  Schools  (1798)  i^Prtndpks  ofReiigiom  and  Jr«- 
rdlity  (1798;  2d  ed.  1807)  -^Sennam  (1792, 1806w  \m, 
etc.).  See  Sprague,  AmiaU  <(f  ike  Amer.  Pn^vm, 
147. 

Steams.  Joaiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  vss 
bom  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1732,  and  gradasicd 
from  Harvard  University  in  1751.  He  was  ordni^ 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Epping,  N.  H^  March  8. 17361 
He  adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  prindpks  c4 
the  Revolution,  sending  his  elder  sons  into  the  armr, 
and  sacrificing  most  of  hu  worldly  inlexest  in  snppoci 
of  the  American  cause.  Mr.  Steama  was  a  dose  aad 
thorough  student,  and,  although  bis  sloidcr  meam 
would  not  allow  him  to  possess  much  of  a  librarr,  l» 
was  favored  with  the  use  of  books  by  friend&  He  died 
at  £p|ung,  July  25, 1788.  Five  of  bis  occasional  ser- 
mons were  published.  See  Spngue,  Anssais  of  tU 
Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  575. 

Steams,  Samuel,  a  Congregatiooal  minister,  ssa 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Epping^.  N.  U.,  April  8, 
1770.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Exeter  Aoademy,  eaitf- 
ed  Dartmouth  in  1790,  whence  he  remo\-ed  in  bie  janiar 
year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Uarrnd  in  1791 
ke  studied  theology  under  Bev.  Jonathan  French,  of 
Andover,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  tbe  town  ^t 
Bedford  April  27, 1795.  On  Nov.  14, 1831,  n  vote  wss 
passed  in  town  meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  cei^ 
tain  number  of  Sundays  during  the  ensuing  wiais 
with  Unitarian  preachers.  A  new  societT  wn»  eease- 
quently  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregational Society,  June  5, 1888;  and  Mr.  Sicnms  bc> 
came  its  minister,  which  connection  be  bdd  till  his 
death,  Dec.  26, 1834.  He  published  six  occwioonl  /S<r. 
mons  and  Discourses  (1807-22),  and  an  Addrtn*  (1815). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  qfthe  Amer,  Pulpitj  i,  579L 

Steama,  Samvel  Horatio,  a  Congie^aiSuasl 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bedfefi^ 
Mass.,  Sept  12,  1801.  In  1816  he  entemi  Phiffif* 
Academy,  Andover,  where  he  underwent  a  ehnn^  <f 
heart,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  relt|non  in  J«ae« 
1817.  He  entered  HarvanlOtoUege  in  l8i9,froai  wbirh 
he  graduated  in  1828^  •  Afttr  leaving  eoUcge,  be  be* 
came  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  where  be 
until  1826,  when  he  entered  the  Theologieal  & 
at  Andover,  leaving  it  in  1828.  His  bcnltb  was  in 
a  feeble  condition  that  he  woald  not  considei 
a  candidate  for  settlement- vmil  18U^  in  wbieb 
April  16,  he  was  oidained  pasibr  of  tbe  OU 
Chureh,  Boston.  After  pleaching- Ibr  tbren  Sabbaths, 
he  was  compelled  to  cease^  and  eetumed  to  Bedftrl 
In  June,  1885,  he  oommenoMl  to  travel  in  pmaoat  of 
health,  and  so  far  recovered  aa  ta  anticipnie  a 
tion  of  labors  among  his  people.  But  tbia  w; 
to  be  too  dangerttus  an  experiment,  and  be 
dismissal,  which  wss  granted  him  in  Febnair, 
He  went  abroad  in  the  foUonring  Jnne  and  diedin  P»* 
is,  July  16, 1887.    Ui»  L^€  and  Seieet 
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published  by  bis  brother,  WillUm  A.  Stearns  (Boston, 
1838.12010).  Qe6Sgngi»,AimaUo/theAmtr.Pu^ 
11,718. 

Oteanifl,  Silas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Waltham,  Mass^  July  2<S,  1784.  Although  bom  of  Uni- 
tarian parents,  be  wss  led  to  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Stillman,  a  Baptist  preacher,  by  whom  he  was 
baptized  in  1804.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  was  licehsed  to  preach  Sept, 
11, 1806.  Sioon  after  he  gave  up  his  trade,  that  of  up- 
holsterer, and  applied  himself  wholly  to  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  Oct 
2*2, 1807,  and  soon  after  began  to  labor  in  Bath,  Me.  A 
Church  was  the  result,  and  was  recognised  Oct.  80, 
1810,  Mr.  Steams  being  installed  the  same  day  as  its 
pastor,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death, 
July  18, 1840.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  affections,  ear^ 
nest  in  purpose,  and  diligent  in  labor.  He  published  a 
Ditcoune  (Dec.  81, 1816).  See  Sprague,  AimaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pu^ni,  vi,  524. 

Staama,  Timothy,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  Afass.,  in  1833,  spent  a  year  as 
teacher  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Chillioothe,  O., 
graduated  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
in  1837,  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Congregational 
Association,  removed  to  Athena,  O.,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Worthington,  O., 
where  he  labored  nearly  four  years  successfully.  In 
1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  Mount  Pleasant  Church, 
Kingston,  O.,  where  his  talents  as  a  minister  were 
fully  displayed,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  blessed  in 
the  ingathering  of  many  to  the  Church.  In  1848  he 
induced  his  Church  to  erect  in  Kingston  a  Presby- 
terian academy  as  "an  Ebenezer  to  God*s  goodness  to 
them*'  in  the  tlfty  years  of  their  existence  as  a  Church. 
In  1855,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  removed  to  Iowa 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Presbytery.  The  Church  was  weak,  but  God  blessed 
his  labors,  and  in  1857  the  congregation  dedicated  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  commodious  houses  of  worship 
in  that  State.  He  died  July  19, 1861.  Mr.  Steams  was 
an  excellent  preacher  and  an  eminently  faithful  pastor. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Promitet,  and  of 
several  magazine  articles.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  HitL  A  U 
mantle^  1862,  p.  1 19.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steams,  'WiUiam  Aagustaa.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Congregational  minister  and  educator,  was 
bom  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  17, 1805.  In  his  father's 
house  industry  and  economy,  study  and  piety,  culture 
and  kindness,  went  band  in  hand.  At  the  age  of  six 
be  recited  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechimn  entire  at 
one  standing  in  the  Church.  At  fourteen  he  committed 
t9  memory  the  entire  Gospel  of  Laice  in  one  week, 
working  in  the  hay-fidd  with  the  men  during  the  day. 
In  the  necessary  eoon«»my  of  the  family,  one  Latin 
grammar  had  to  suffice  for  all  the  older  sons.  One 
afterauon  when  bis  brother  was  not  using  the  book, 
William  leaned  his  first  Latin  lesson,  and  astonished 
his  father  at  the  recitation ;  but  so  great  were  his  ex- 
citement and  the  strain  on  his  nerves  in  accomplishing 
ir  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ended  he  fointed  away.  His 
fsther  hesitated  about  sending  him  to  college  for  want 
of  pecuniary  means.  At  length  be  was  sent  to  Phillips 
Academy,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar.  During  a  revival  in  1828, 
which  ooourred  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  converted. 
This  was  the  jrear  in  which  the  day  of  prayer  for  col- 
leges was  first  observed.  Instead  of  joining  his  father's 
Church,  he  united  with  that  in  the  seminary  chapeL 
One  of  the  sons  had  graduated  at  Harvard,  and,  not^ 
withstanding  the  change  which  had  come  over  its  the- 
ological status,  and  as  the  college  was  only  twelve  miles 
from  home,  it  was  determined  be  should  go  there;  be- 
sides, his  father  and  grandfather  were  graduated  there. 


He  entered  Harvard  in  1828  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1827.  He  taught  school  every  winter.  So 
scanty  were  his  means  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  college,  but  the  good  president, 
Kirkland,  relieved 'him  from  embanassroent.  As  to  his 
standing  in  college,  Edmund  Quincy,  one  of  his  class- 
mates, writes, "  His  recitations  were  always  perfect,  and 
in  Latin  and  Greek  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  correct 
of  any."  After  his  graduation  he  oecupied  his  time  in 
teaching  as  principal  of  the  Academy  in  DuxburVyMasa. 
He  had  no  question  about  his  pn>feasion.  The  ministry 
being  hereditary  in  the  family,  it  seemed  to  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  course  that  it  should  be  his  profession,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ui 
1827.  He  was  ordained  Dec.  14, 1831.  His  first  dis- 
course was  preached  at  Cambridgeport.  He  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  First  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cambridgeport,  and  was  installeil  Dec, 
14,  1831.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  heartiness, 
and  his  labors  were  blessed,  bis  Church  was  enlarged 
and  its  numbers  increased,  and  in  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  churches  was  erected.  The  number  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church  during  bis  ministry  was  little 
less  than  five  hundred.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Harvard  as  one  of  its  trustees.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  and  was  inaugurated  Nov.  22, 
1854.  As  the  results  of  his  administration,  the  outwanl 
g^wth  and  prosperity  of  the  college  gave  ample  evi- 
dence in  bequests  and  donations  amounting  to  |s800,000, 
a  donblini^  of  the  number  of  college  edifices,  all  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  construction.  When  president 
Steams  was  inaugurated  there  were  eleven  pmfessors 
and  two  hundred  and  one  students,  and  at  his  death 
there  were  twenty -one  professors  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  students.  Of  upwards  of  two  thou* 
sand  alumni,  more  than  half  of  them  had  graduated 
under  his  presidency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  which  office  he 
held  for  eight  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  for  seventeen  years,  and  in 
a  great  noeasure  guided  the  councils  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr. 
Steams  died  suddenly,  June  8, 1876.  As  a  preacher  he 
usually  wrote  his  sermons,  which  were  at  once  doctrinal 
and  practical,  instractive,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  He 
was  so  distinct  and  dear  in  his  articulation  that  not  a 
word  was  losL  His  strength  lay  not  in  his  written,  but 
in  his  spoken  discourse,  and  particularly  in  his  ex- 
ecutive capacity.  He  managed  his  business  with  rare 
discretion,  and  might  have  been  rich  had  he  not  aimed 
at  something  higher.  His  great  secret  of  success 
and  usefulness  did  not  lie  in  one  faculty,  but  in  the 
perfect  balance  of  all  his  powers  and  faculties.  His 
faith  was  unbounded  in  God,  himself,  and  his  fellow* 
men.  He  was  not  a  book-maker,  nor  in  the  technical 
sense  an  author.  The  Life  and  Ducourtes  of  his  eldest 
brother.  Rev.  S.  H.  Steams,  pastor  of •  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  was  the  largest  volume  he  ever  gave 
to  the  public  His  writings  consist  of  JCsMtys  on  Infant 
Baptism  and  Infant  Church  Membership: — and  Sernumt 
on  the  death  of  president  Taylor;  on  the  position  and 
mission  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  commemorative 
of  Dantel  Webster;  on  slavery;  on  educated  manhood; 
on  national  fast ;  election  sermon ;  a  plea  for  the  nation ; 
with  numerous  others  on  different  subjects.  (W.  P.  S.) 
Btebbing,  Henry  (l),  an  English  divine,  was 
soeoessively  rector  of  Riekinghall,  Suffolk;  preacher 
of  Gray's  Inn,  London ;  and  chancellOT  of  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  noted  as  a  controversialist,  being 
opposed*  to  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy',  and 
to  Warborton's  DMne  Legation  of  Mo9e$,  He  died  in 
1768.  Among  his  published  works  are,  Polemioai  Tradt 
(Cambw  1727,  fol.) :— ZV/encs  of  Dr,  Clari>i  Evidence 
(Lond.  1781,  8vo) : — DUcourte  on  the  Gospel  RevekUum 
(ibid.  1781, 8vo) z^Britf  Aooovnt  ofPra^r,  The  Lar^e 
Supper,  etc  (ibid.  1789,  8vo) ;—  CArutoaify  Justified 
upon  Scriptun  FowtdaHon  (ibid.  1750, 8vo)  v^SermBm* 
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an  Practical  ChrisUamty  (175d-«0,  2  rob.  8vo).     See 
Allibone,  DicU  of  Brit,  and  A  mer>  A  uthori,  t.  v. 

Stebbing,  Henry  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Kickinghall,  Suffolk,  in  1716;  entered  Cath- 
arine Hall,  Cambridge,  1734;  snooeeded  his  father  aa 
preacher  of  Gray*B  Inn,  1750;  and  shortly  after  as  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  received  his  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1759,  and  died  at  6ray*s  Inn  in  1787.  He 
was  a  truly  learned  and  good  man,  and  an  indefatigable 
preacher.  He  wrote  Sermont  <m  Practical  Svbjectt, 
published  with  an  account  of  the  author  by  his  son 
(Lond.  3  vols.  8vo;  vol.  i  and  ii,  1788;  vol.  iii,  1790). 
See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy,  %,  v. ;  Allibone,  IHct,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthoriy  s.  v. 

Stebbiiis,  Dixon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Of  bis  early  life  and  conversion  we  are  without  iiifor- 
tnation.  He  was  received  into  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence in  1842,  and  preached,  with  intervals  of  ill-health, 
until  1853,  when  be  received  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  at  Hanson,  Sept.  27, 1853.  See  Afinutes  ofAn^ 
nual  ConfermoeSf  1854,  p.  846. 

Stebbins,  Ziorenxo  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Sept.  2,  1817.  He 
was  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  graduated 
fn>m  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1842.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Black  River  Conference; 
in  1853  became  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  New 
York  Conference  Seminary;  in  1854  was  appouited 
principal  of  Fairfield  Seminary.  At  the  dose  of  the 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  in 
1866  to  the  New  England  Conference.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  removed  to  Central  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  1, 1869.  See  Mimtes  of 
Antiueil  Corferencut  1870,  p.  88. 

Stebbins,  Stephen  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  South  Salem,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  professed  conversion 
May  10, 1828,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  in  1839  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  York  Conference.  After  several 
rears  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  East  Con- 
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ference,  in  which  he  continued  to  preach  until  1867, 
when  he  ended  his  regular  labors.  He  then  removed 
to  Bethel,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  8, 1876.  See  ifm- 
Uies  of  A  nmtal  Conferencetf  1876,  p.  62. 

Bteck,  John  Bliohael,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1765.  He  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Penn- 
aylvania.  In  1784  he  took  charge  at  Chambersburg, 
in  1789  became  pastor  to  the  cfingregations  in  Beil- 
ford  and  Somerset  counties,  and  in  1792  accepted  a  call 
from  the  congregations  in  Westmoreland  County,  mak- 
ing Greensburg  his  residence,  where  he  died,  'hily  14, 
1830.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  min- 
ister.   See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amar.  Pulpit,  ix,  148. 

Bteck,  Bliohael  John,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  May 
1, 1798,  and  studied  at  the  Greensburg  Academy.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  academy  he  began  to  study  theolc^y 
under  his  father,  continuing  it  with  Rev.  Jacob  >Schnee, 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1816,  and  began  his  labors  as  tem- 
porary assistant  to  his  father.  He  received  a  call  from 
Lancaster,  0.,and  entered  upon  his  duties  Dec.  15, 1816. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  in  his  own  and 
other  churches,  besides  making,  by  appointment  of  the 
synod,  extensive  missionary  tours.  In  1829  Mr*  Steck 
removed  to  Greensburg  as  bia  father^s  assistant;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1830,  succeeded  to  the 
sole  pastorate,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  SepL 
1, 1848.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  his 
labors  from  the  fact  that  he  ministered  regularly  to 
eleven  churches,  besides  preaching  at  three  or  four  au- 


tiona,  BDme  of  which  were  distant  thirtT  mOes  fros  hit 
residence.  See  Sprague^  AmkoU  ^f  £Ae  Amer,  Pttlf^ 
ix,  148. 

Stedingers,  a  community  of  Friabns  who  vtn 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremen  and  Oldenbuig  Bt  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  who  were  deprivea 
of  liberty  and  independence  because  thev  xefoaed  b>  mw 
der  tithes  to  the  Church.    A  certain  priest  became  &- 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  at  eoolcBMaa 
by  the  wife  of  a  prominent  man,  and  when  adnuniACf- 
ing  the  sacrament  he  placed  her  money  instead  «>f  the 
host  in  her  mouth.    Convinced  that  her  aina  prevented 
her  from  swallowing  the  supposed  host,  she  earrkd  it 
in  her  mouth  to  her  home,  where  she  discorcRd  ixs 
nature.     Her  husband  was  indignant  at  the  iasak  d- 
fered  his  wife,  and  reported  the  case  to  the  SBpenon  ii 
the  priest,  but  obtained  only  unworth j  repraad^*  in 
reply.     He  therefore  considered  himself  wsTTBiiLed  b 
punisliing  the  offender,  and  took  his  life.     The  drry^i 
now  assumed  the  atiitude  of  an  injured  perti',  and  ««>• 
plained  to  archbishop  Hertwig  II  of  Bremen,  who  de- 
manded the  rendition  of  the  murderer  and  the  parncct 
of  an  immoderate  fine,  and  accompanied  hb  deaai-'l 
with  violent  threats  of  punishment  in  case  <^  refosaL  As 
the  action  of  the  criminal  had  been  already  appcvrnS  hr 
the  Stedingers,  they  refused  obedience;  niid  wbea  the 
archbishop  imposed  increasingly  heavy  tmnlens,  satf 
even  pronounced  the  ban  over  the  country,  they  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  himself  and  his  chapter,  re- 
fused further  tithes,  and  declared   that    they  wobU 
thenceforward  recognise  no  authority  over  theoi  ss\e 
that  of  the  civil  government  (1204  aq.\     The  arch> 
bishop,  having  already  in  1197  obtained  the  pnnnise  of 
pope  Innocent  III  that  a  crusade  should  be  inauguiated 
against  the  Stedingers  if  required  for  their  subjectk«u 
now  collected  an  army  (1207)  and  marched  against  tie 
rebels,  but  was  appeased  with  money  and  promiKS. 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  his  saocesson  re- 
newed the  war,  proeecnting  it  with  Taiyini^  soece* 
during  forty  yean.   A  lai^  army  raised  by  airhbiahii* 
Gerhard  II  was  utterly  defeated  and  irs  baae  of  opera- 
tions, the  Castle  of  Schluter  {Ctutntm  ShOterr},  ttanoei 
in  1280,    Enraged  by  the  disaster,  the  bishop  and  hii 
associates  now  called  upon  the  world  to  combine  for  the 
deMruction  of  the  contumacious  heretics,  and  did  i*'^ 
hcHttate  to  spread  abroad  the  most  contemptibly  mSv 
and  imposnble  stories,  which  could  only  find  credwite 
in  a  superstitious  and  spiritually  endaved  age.    Tbe 
pope  was  nevertheless  induced  by  such  caloomies  t«« 
pronounce  the  general  ban  of  the  Church  orer  tbe  ao- 
happy  community,  and  to  cause  a  crusade  against  it  to 
be  preached.    Forty  thousand  soldiers  aaseasbled  at 
Bremen  to  avenge  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Chareh. 
and  the  most  powerful  ally  of  her  enemies,  dnke  (kto 
of  LUneburg,  was  detached  from  their  cansa  tbzvaffk 
papal  influence  and  tbe  fear  of  the  imperial  intadicL 
The  Stedingers  nevertheless  prepared  fur 
and  when  the  atuck  was  made  and  irresistible 
prevailed  against  them,  four  hundred  of  theai  Imd 
their  lives  in  the  conflict  belbre  the  field 
in  another  place  a  wing  of  the  great  army 
defeated,  and  its  purpose  of  destroying  the  dihca  of  the 
river  Weser  and  drowning  out  the  population 
The  ptisonere  taken  by  the  cmaaders 
numerous,  and  all  miserably  perished  at  the 
country  was  devastated  with  fire  and  swocd,  and 
and  licentiousness  were  the  governing  nocives  sf  the 
army  of  the  Church.    A  final  battle  took  place  on  Mar 
27  (?),  1234,  near  Altenesch.    Eleven 
ingera  drove  the  mighty  host  of  their 
them,  but,  having  lost  their  formation  in  tbe 
were  themselves  taken  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  eavaby 
under  count  Cleve.    Half  of  them  fdl  on  tbe  field,  or 
were  drowned  in  the  stream.    Of  the 
fled  to  the  free  Frisiana  and  became  fully 
with  them,  and  othea  siiliMitttd  to  tbe  anthoeity  «f 
the  ChuKb.    Their  coimtiy  waa  divided  between  the 
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archbishop  of  Bremen  and  counts  Otto  TI  and  Chrintian 
III  of  Oldenburg.    The  archiepiscopal  Church  in  Brem- 
en  celebrated  the  bloody  triumph  with  a  pmcewion, 
and  ordained  an  annual  day  of  commemoration,  fixing 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  for  that  purpose,  be- 
sides causing  a  chapel  to  be  erected  near  the  scene  of 
the  victory.    The  abbot  Hermann  of  Corvey  exhibited 
his  joy  by  the  erection  of  two  other  chapels  in  the  same 
neighborhood.     All  the  writen  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion who  mention  this  war  condemn  the  Stedingers  as 
heretics,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  days  of  Protesunt- 
isnn  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  these  champions  of  liberty. 
On  May  27, 1834,  a  simple  but  durable  monument  was 
dedicated  t4>  their  memory  on  the  site  where  once  stood 
one  of  the  abbot  of  Corvey's  chapels.     See  Monachi 
Vhrou.  in  A.  Matth.  AnalecL  ii,  501 ;  Chratu  Haatad, 
a  p.  Langeb.  Saipti,  Rer,  Dame.  vol.  iii ;  Stadeus,  Chron, 
ud  A.  1197;  Wolter,  Chron,  Brem,  ap.  Meibom.  voL  U; 
Godffr.  Afonach.  3.  PantoL  ad  A,  1234,  ap.  Freher- 
Struve,  i,  399;  Ep.  Grepor,  JX,  in  Raynald,  anno  1283, 
No.  42,  complete  in  Ri|)oll,  BuUariutn  Ord,  PrcBdiait. 
i,  52,  and  £p,  Gregor,  IX  ad  Hem-id  Fridetici  Imp, 
f'Uium,  in  Mart^ne,  Thetaur,  i,  950;  Mansi,  xxiii,  323; 
Bisbeck,  Die  Nieder-Weter  «.  Otterade  (Hanov.  1789) ; 
Kohl,  Handb.  d,  HenogtK  Oldenburg  (Bremen,  1825) ; 
Muhle,  Gegchichie  d.  StediagerUntdes  im  MUtekiUer^  in 
Scrackerjan,  Beitr,  zur  Getch,  d,  Grossherzogth,  Olden- 
burg (Bremen,  1837),  vol.  i;  Crantz,  Afetropoltg^  lib.  vii 
and  viii;  Schminck,  Expedit.  Cruc,  m  Stedmgos  (Marb. 
1722);  Bitter,  Diss,  de  Pago  Steding  et  Sfedingis  Seec, 
XJIl  ffasreiicis  (Viteb.  1725);  Lappenberg,  Kreuzzug 
t/egen  d.  Stedinger  (Stade,  1755);  Haroelmann,  OUienh, 
Chronik;  Von  Ualem,  Gesck,  d.  Herzttgth.  Oldenb.  vol.  i; 
Scharling,  De  Stedingis  Comment,  (Hafn.  1828).      See 
also  general  histories  of  the  region  and  the  Church , 
e.  ^.  likshrockh,  pt.  xxix ;  Gieseler,  f^hrbuch,  vol  il,  pt.  ii, 
p.  599  sq. — ^lierzog,  Real-Kncyklop,  s.  v. 

Stedman,  Rowland,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
\rMs  bom  at  Coreton,  Shropshire,  in  1630.  He  was  ad- 
mttred  commoner  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1647, 
and  removed  to  University  College  in  1648,  taking  his 
decree  of  A.M.  in  1655.  He  soon  aAer  became  minister 
of  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  and  vicar  of  Ockiugham,  Berk- 
shire, in  1660.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  for  nonconform- 
ity, and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Philip,  lord 
Wharton.  He  died  in  1673.  Stedman  wrote.  The 
Mystical  Union  of  Believers  vith  Christ  (Lond.  1668, 
8vu)  I— Sober  Singidarify  (ibid.  1668, 8vo). 

Steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  ^  steeP  occurs 
in  the  A.  Y.  the  true  ren<tering  of  the  Hebrew  is  "  cop- 
per.'* hlZ74n|l,  mchushdhf  except  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  35; 
Job  XX,  24;  Psa.  xviii,  34  [35],  is  always  translated 
**  brass  ;**  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  word  risns, 
nechdshethf  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Jer.  xv,  12  (A.  V. 
»*  steer)  and  Ezra  viii,  27  (A.  V.  «  copper").  Whether 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not 
perfectly  certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xv,  12)  that  the  **iron  from  the  north"  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hardened  in 
an  undsual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained  from  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmiihs  of  the  ancient 
M'orld.  The  hardening  of  iron  fur  cutting-instruments 
was  practiced  in  Pontus,  Lydia,  and  Laconia  (Eustath. 
//.  ii,  294,  6r,  quoted  in  MllUer,  Hand,  d.  Arch,  u,  d. 
Kunsfy  §  307,  n.  4).  Justin  (xliv,  3,  8)  mentions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ebro)  and  the  Chalybs,  the  water  of  which 
was  used  for  hardening  iron  (com p.  Pliny,  xxxiv,  41). 
The  same  practice  is  alluded  to  both  by  Homer  (Od.  ix, 
898)  and  Sophocles  (Aj,  650).  The  Ceitiberians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculns  (v,  33),  had  a  singular  cus- 
tom. They  buried  sheets  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the 
weak  party  as  Diodorus  calls  it,  was  consumed  by  rust, 
and  what  was  hardest  remained.  This  firmer  portion 
waa  then  converted  into  weapons  of  different-  kinds. 


The  same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  TmK 
ii,  328,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last-men- 
tioned writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two  methods  of 
making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from  iron-stone  or  raw 
iron,  and  by  cementation,  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  former.    See  CopPRit. 

l^ere  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  t^^^B,  pal- 
ddh,  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii,  3  [4],  and  is  there 
rendered  **  torches,"  but  which  most  probably  denotes 
steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flashing  scythes 
of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  In  Svriac  and  Arabic  the 
cognate  words  {poldo^/aludhj/vladh)  signify  a  kind  of 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel.  See  M  ktal. 

Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  EgyptianHn 
The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III,  says 
Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze  red  {Anc  Eg. 
ii,  154). — Smith.    See  Ikon. 

Steel,  RoBKRT,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Jan.  9, 
1793.  In  early  boyhood  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  Associate  Reformed  The- 
ol(^cal  Seminary,  New  York ;  was  licensed  b}'  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  commenced  his  labors  as  a  city 
missionary  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  (Nov.  9, 1819) 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Abington,  Pa.  This  was  his  only  charge, 
and  here  he  performed  faithfully  and  successfully  his 
life-work.  He  died  Sept.  2,  1862.  Dr.  Steel  was  a 
good  man,  and  a  pre-eminently  effective  preacher.  The 
Church  was  to  him  ^all  in  all;"  the  cause  of  missions 
seemed  to  absorb  all  his  interest:  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause,  apparently,  possessed  his  whole  heart.  Se« 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  207.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Allen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Salisbury',  N.  IT.,  May  24, 
1808.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
and  studied  for  a  while  at  Wilbraham,  Mas.«.,  and  then 
began  to  teach  school  in  Western  New  York.  In  1831 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference.  He  re- 
ceived appointments,  among  others,  in  Buflhlo^  Roches^ 
ter,  Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York.  After  nearly  forty 
years  of  ministerial  lab4>r,  he  retired  as  a  superannuate 
to  West  Barre,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Jan.  14. 1873.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
New  York  Conference.  He  was  a  critical  scholar,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  an  eIoquent.and  powerful  preach- 
er.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con/ereneeSf  1873,  p.  110. 

Steele,  Anne,  a  hymn-writer,  usually  called  Mrs, 
Steelft  although  she  really  was  never  married,  was  b4>rn 
at  Broughton,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1716.  Her  fa- 
ther, the  Rev.  William  Steele,  was  a  Baptist  minister  in 
the  place  of  her  nativity.  She  developed  early  in  life 
poetical  talent,  which  showed  itself  in  the  composition 
of  devotional  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  collections  of  hvmns.  She  united  with 
her  father's  Church  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
A  few  years  after  this  she  became  engaged  to  a  young 
man  named  Elscourt.  The  day  for  the  wedding  was 
fixed,  and  her  friends  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  when  the  sad  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
house  that  the  expected  bridegroom,  having  gone  into 
the  river  to  bathe,  ventured  beyond  his  depth,  and  was 
drowned.  In  1750  two  volumes  of  her  poetry  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Theodosia.  She  died  in 
1778.  Her  collected  Poems  and  Hgrnns,  published  in 
1780,  were  etfited  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  They  wer« 
published  also  in  Boston  in  I8U8,  and  a  new  edition,  ed- 
ited by  John  Sheppard,  was  published  in  1863.  See 
Christopher,  Hymn-writers  and  their  HgmnSj  p.  225; 
Butterworth,  Story  of  the  Hymns,  p.  58>60 ;  Belcher, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  287-239.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Steele,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  about  1791.   When  about  eigh- 
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Pool  yean  of  age  he  joined  the  Church,  and  in  1820 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
From  that  time  he  labored  with  great  acoeptance  and 
suoceas  until  1847,  when  he  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. This  relation  was  changed  to  superannuated  in 
1849,  and  was  continued  until  his  death,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  O,  May  4, 1852.  See  JdmuUi  of  Annual  Con- 
ferenoes,  18&3,  p.  313. 

Steele,  Joel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  ToUand,  Conn.,  Aug.  14, 1782.  Converted  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  itinerancy  in 
1806,  and  was  stationed  successively  as  follows :  Lunen- 
burg Circuit;  Bristol, Me.:  yerKhire,Vt.;  Tolland, Conn.; 
Ashbumham,  Mass.;  New  London,  East  tjlreenwich, 
Conn.;  Barre,Ma8S.;  Barnard,  Yershire,  Yt. ;  Wethers 
^eld, Conn.;  Unity,  Me. ;  Wellfleet,  Eastham,  Sandwich, 
Sangus,  Edgartown,  Barnstable,  Chatham,  Truro,  Wey- 
mouth, Easton,  Walpole,  and  Gloucester,  Mass.  In  1846 
be  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  Aug.  28, 
1846 — a  father  in  Israel — having  been  forty  years  in 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Steele  possessed  an  amiable  and 
humble  spirit,  a  clear  understanding,  and  his  preaching 
was  plain,  manly,  and  deeply  in  eamesL  See  Minulet 
of  Aimntd  Conferenc€$,  iv,  116. 

Steele,  John  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  17, 
1772|  and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  gpraduated  in  1792.  He  studied  the- 
ology under  the  Rev.  John  Young,  of  Greencastle,  Pa., 
and  was  licensed  by  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery of  Pennsylvania  May  26, 1797,  and  ordained  in 
AuguMt,  1799.  He  then  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  charge  of  four  congregations  till  1808,  when  he  was 
relieved  of  two.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Xenia,  O., 
where  he  remained  until  October,  1886.  He  had  just 
moved  to  Oxford,  and  had  made  some  arrangemente  for 
his  family,  when  he  died  suddenly,  Jan.  11,  1837.  He 
was  an  able,  clear-headed  theologian,  well  read  in 
Church  history,  and  versed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs:  and 
served  long  and  ably  as  clerk  both  of  his  presbytery 
and  svnod.  See  Sprague,  AtmuU  of  the  Amer,  Pitlpit, 
ix,  102. 

Steele,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bomatBellefonte,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec  11, 1812.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  Joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  pursued  his  academical  stud- 
ies at  Milan  Academy,  Huron  Co.,  O.;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa,,  in  1842,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  in  1846;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  Ind.,  April  16, 
1846 ;  ordained  by  Lake  Presbytery  April  8, 1849 ;  and 
in  1860  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Laporle 
County,  Ind.  In  1866  he  labored  at  Macomb,  MacDon- 
ough  Co.,  111. ;  in  1866  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  la- 
bored at  South  Bend,  in  Lake  Presbyter}';  in  1869  at 
Newton,  la. ;  in  1860  as  a  missionary  to  Pike's  Peak,  in 
company  with  several  members  of  his  Church;  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  ISth  Regiment  Iowa  Yolun- 
teers  Nov.  6,  1861,  and  died  in  that  service  SepL  10, 
1862.  Mr.  Steele  was  an  able  expounder  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  as  an 
army  chaplain,  and  mild,  amiable,  and  social  as  a  man. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hi^  Almanac,  1864,  p.  196.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Richard,  a  Nonconformist  preacher,  grad- 
uated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
vicar  of  Hanmere,  North  Wales,  and  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1692.  His 
works,  which  are  commended  by  Philip  Henri',  are. 
Antidote  against  IHetraotions  (Lond.  1667,  8vo;  8d  ed. 
1678 ;  1861, 12mo)  i-^Digcourse  of  Old  Age  .-—Dieoourse 
ypon  Unr^kteoumeu  (1670, 8vo) : — Christian  Hvthand- 
man's  CalUng  (1670)  -^Tradesman's  Calling  (1684, 8vo) : 
— Sermons,  See  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUog.  a.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

.   Steele*  Robert  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Churdi,  Sonth,  was  bom  about  1801.  Be  wst 
converted  in  early  life,  and  practiced  medidne  fbrserenl 
yean.  In  1883  he  was  admitted  on  trial  ia  the  Geaifia 
Conference,  and  appointed  as  junior  preacher  to  Akoria 
Circuit.  For  eleven  years  he  oontuipcd  hb  itinenM 
career,  serving  the  Church  as  a  preadier,  and  fer  ser- 
eral  years  as  presiding  dder.  He  died  in  Fefanorr, 
1844.  He  was  a  OMin  of  great  worth  to  the  Church,  of 
strong  faith  and  gocid  preaching  ralenta,  and  perfaspi 
few  men  ever  possessed  more  true  miasionaiy  sal  thsa 
he  did.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Cifmfermca  of  the  M, 
K  Church,  Souihy  iii,  692. 

Steen,  Cornklis  va5  den  ( in  Lat.  CftrsfSst  a 
IjOpide^  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  about  IdSG,  st 
Bockholt,  of  peasant  parentage.  He  took  hi*  depnes 
at  Cologne,  entered  the  Society  of  Jeans  in  Id91  tod 
was  professor  of  Hebrpw  and  Scripture  in  the  CoOe^ 
of  Louvain  for  more  than  twenty  years.  About  1612  he 
was  sent  to  Kome,  and  there  filled  a  similar  panti<n  qb- 
til  his  death,  March  12, 1687.  His  varkMis  Commewhim 
on  the  Bible,  numbering  eighteen,  were  published  ax  is> 
tervals  fn>m  1614  to  1645,  and  collectively  at  Antwerp 
(1681,  10  vols.  io\\  and  again  at  Venice  (1708. 16  Ttds, 
fol.).  They  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  with  a  lar^ 
amount  of  useless  matter. 

Steeple  (stepuU),  the  tower  of  a  chvrch,  etc.  io- 
cluding  any  superstructure,  such  as  a  spire  or  laotera, 
standing  upon  it.  In  some  districts  small  churches  bare 
the  steeples  not  unfrequently  formed  of  massive  wooden 
framing,  standing  on  the  floor,  and  carried  up  some  fit- 
tie  distance  above  the  roof;  these  are  oaoaUy  at  the 
west  end,  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  wooden  pani- 
tion,  as  at  Ipsden  and  Tetswortb,  Oxfordshire. — PaAei, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v.     See  Bklfrt  ;  Tower. 

Btefonl,  ToMMAso  de*,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora 
at  Naples  about  1280.  He  painted  the  chapel  oftbt 
Minutoli  in  the  Duomo,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  vitk 
a  series  of  frescos  representing  the  pasaioo  af  our 
Saviour.  In  the  Society  of  St.  Angelo  at  Xik>  tre 
the  paintings  of  St,  Michael  and  St.  A  ndrew  that  sie 
attributed  to  him.  He  died  pitibably  about  13IQ.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Neapolitan  scb«»L 
See  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. 

BtefEanl,  Aoostiho,  an  Italian  coonposer,  wis  bora 
at  Castel-franco,  government  of  Venice,  about  165o.  Is 
his  youth  he  was  entered  as  a  chorister  at  St.  Msrfc\ 
Venice,  where  a  («erman  nobleman,  pleased  with  him, 
obtained  his  discharge,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  ga\*e  bie 
a  liberal  education,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  pn^ 
age.  got  him  ordained.  He  then  took  the  title  of  J^^ 
bv  which  he  is  now  commonlv  known.  His  eocksu^ 
cal  compositions  soon  became  nuroerons*  and  attractKt 
the  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  invited  ka 
to  Hanover,  and  made  him  director  of  his  chamber  Bfi> 
sic  Steffani  was  also  a  statesman,  and  had  a  ooosiiier- 
able  share  in  concerting  with  the  courts  of  Vieana  sci 
Ratisbon  the  scheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  Rnia*- 
wick-LUneburg  into  an  electorate,  for  which  aerrice  tfac 
elector  assigned  him  a  handsome  pensitm,  and  pope  In- 
nocent XI  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  He  (bed 
at  Frankfort  in  1780.     See  English  Cgdiop^  sl  t. 

Stegall,  Bekjamim  C,  a  minister  of  the  Hethoditt 
Epii40opal  Church,  South,  was  a  native  of  Jasper  C«a- 
ty,  Ga.  He  joined  the  Mississippi  Conference  shtM 
1837,  located  after  six  or  seven  years*  tra\'el,  and  vai 
readmitted  into  the  Louisiana  Conference  in  1855w  He 
died  June  10,  1860.  See  Minutes  <if  Anmmal  Ctrnfir- 
ences  of  the  M,  £,  Church,  Souths  I860,  p.  28& 

Steger,  Bkkk>ict  Stbphan,  a  Latberan  mtoistfi; 
was  bom  at  Nurembeig,  April  9, 1807.  He  studied  tt 
ErUingen  and  Beriin.  His  first  ministerial  dociei  be 
performed  in  his  native  place.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  preacher  at  Hof,and  in  1848  hewasciS* 
ed  to  his  native  place  as  third  preacher  of  Sl.  J&etA»\ 
88  which  he  Ubored  for  thirty-three  yeark    Uc  diei 
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Feb.  9, 1876.  Besides  sermons  sod  s  cateclietical  m«n- 
ualf  he  published  Die  protesUuUischftt  Mistioneu  und 
deren  gaeffnetes  Wirken  (  Hof,  1844-60,  3  pts.),  giving 
a  hlstorv  of  the  Protestant  IVUssiuna  till  the  first  half  of 
thU  centurv.  See  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theoloy.  ii,  VZQO :  De- 
Utzsch,  Siua  oMfHoffnung  (1876),  xiii,  130  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Stegman,  Josita,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  in 
1588  at  Sulzfeltl,  in  Francouia.  For  ten  years  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  on 
account  of  his  great  learning  he  was  honored  in  1617 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  the  Wittenberg  faculty.  In 
1621  he  went  to  Rinteln  as  professor  of  the  newly 
founded  universitT  there;  but  on  account  of  the  war  he 
bad  to  relinquish  his  position  until  1625,  when  he  return- 
ed and  discharged  his  pastoral  as  well  as  academical 
duties  until  1630.  About  this  time  the  Benedictine 
monks  returned  to  Rinteln,  and  Stegman's  position  be- 
came very  unpleasant.  He  was  persecuted  in  every 
way,  and  the  excitement  which  he  had  to  undergo 
causeil  his  death,  Aug.  8, 1682.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  German  hymn,  A  cky  UeW  mit  doner  Gnadt  (Eng- 
lish transL  in  Ijgra  Germ,  ii,  120, "  Abide  among  us  with 
thy  grace.  Lord  Jesiui,  evermore").  Besides  this  and 
other  hymns,  he  also  wrote  Photianismu^y  h,  e.  Suo- 
ciiicfa  Refutatio  Errorum  Photiajtorum,  56  Disputation- 
ibfu  Breviter  Comprehetua  (Rinteln,  1623;  Frankfort, 
1(>43).  See  Theoloff,  Universcd-Lezikimj  s.  v.;  Koch, 
GescA,  dea  deutgchen  KirchenliedeSy  iii,  128  sq. ;  viii,  148 ; 
Winer,  Handb,  dor  theoloy,  LUeratur,  i,  354;  ii,  788. 
(ttP.) 

Steiger,  Carl  Frledrioh,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1806  at  Flaweil,  in  SwitzerUind. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brunnadera, 
in  1838  to  Balgach,  and  in  1841  to  Wattwyl,  in  Tog- 
genburg,  where  he  died,  May  11,  1850.  He  published, 
Klnne  Wochenpredigten  iiber  det  Chrigten  Stimmung 
vnd  der  Wetton  (5th  ed.  St.  Gall,  1862  ):--il/rt na  von 
Hethanien,  Ein  AndachtMmch  fur  ckristl.  Jun^frauen 
(ibid.  1843) :— Do*  Gebetbuch  der  Bibel  (ibid.  1847-58) : 
—  ReUffiose  Gedichte  (ibid.  1851).  See  Koch,  Gesch, 
des  deuttchtn  KirchenUedes,  vii,  382  sq.;  Regemhurger 
ContersatumHLexihon,  s.  v. ;  Znchold,  BibL  Theolog.  ii, 
1261  sq.     (a  P.) 

Steiger,  'Wilhelm,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Switzerland,  was  born  in  Aargau,  Feb.  9, 1809, 
and  matriculated  at  Tubingen  in  1826.  Steudlin  and 
Bengel  were  at  that  time  in  the  faculty,  though  the  lat- 
ter died  only  a  year  afterwards.  Steiger  then  removed 
to  Halle,  and  came  under  the  controlHiig  influence  of 
Tholuck,  through  which  his  natural  aversion  to  the 
prevalent  rationalism  was  intensified.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  at  Aargau  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  eamest  labors  within  his  own  denomination,  being 
urged  by  the  conviction  that  a  lack  of  faithful  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  care  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
separation  of  many  believing  souls  from  the  Church. 
In  connection  with  Dr.  Hahn,  of  WUrtemberg,  he  con- 
ducted social  meetings  for  spiritual  edification,  tutored 
students,  and  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  among  oth- 
er things  an  interesting  history  of  the  Momiers  of  Yaud 
for  the  Evangel,  Kirchenzeitung  at  Berlin.  He  became 
associate  editor  of  that  jounml  in  1829,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  study  and  literary  work.  From  this 
period  date  the  pamphlet  Die  Hallitehe  Streiteachef  etc, 
and  the  book  Kritik  det  Rationalimuu  in  Wegacheider'e 
Dogmaiik  (Berlin^  1880).  In  1882  he  issued  a  valuable 
commentaiy  on  1  Peter,  dedicating  the  work  to  the 
theological  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
of  Geneva,  which  had  just  called  him  to  the  exegetieal 
chair  of  its  theological  institution.  He  entered  on  his 
new  station  at  Easter,  1882.  It  is  said  that  he  was  un- 
commonly successful  in  giving  adequate  expression  to 
German  ideas  in  the  French  language.  After  his  death, 
one  of  his  students  published,  from  notes  taken  in  the 
lecture-room,  an  Introd,  Gineraie  avx  lAcree  du  N.  T, 
(Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Parii^  1837).    Two  volumes  , 


(1883-34)  of  a  journal  started  by  him  and  Httvemick 
(q.  V.)  were  issued,  entitled  Melanges  de  Theologie  Re- 
formie^  and  in  1835  appeared  his  commentary  on  Colos- 
sians.  In  this  work  he  included  in  the  introduction 
only  such  information  as  was  derived  from  sources  oth- 
er than  the  exposition  of  the  epbtle  itself,  and  appended 
to  the  work  a  review  of  the  exposition,  in  which  he 
compared  its  results  with  the  introduction.  The  work 
is  built  upon  solid  historical  and  philological  founda- 
tions, and  devotes  especial  attention  to  criticism  of  the 
text,  despite  its  studied  brevity.  A  hymn  in  honor  of 
the  Son  of  God,  with  which  the  preface  concludes,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  poetic  endowment  of  the  author, 
who  left,  in  addition,  a  number  of  unprinted  poems.  He 
died  Jan.  9, 1886,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  iu£aut  son. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Ewyklop.  s.  v. 

Steinhofer,  Maximilian  Frikdrich  Christoph, 
an  eminent  minister  in  the  Church  of  WUrtemberg,  was 
born  Jan.  16, 1706,  at  Owen,  and  graduated  in  theology 
at  Tubingen  in  1729.  He  supplemented  his  studies 
with  a  journey  of  observation  among  the  churches  of 
North  Germany,  ajid  visited  Hermhut,  the  seat  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood.  Mutual  esteem  resulted,  and 
measures  were  proposed  for  obtaining  Steinhofer  as  pas- 
tor to  the  community  of  Hermhut,  but  before  any  de- 
cision was  reached  he  returned  to  WUrtemberg.  Zin- 
zendorf  subsequently  secured  the  release  of  Steinhofer 
from  his  own  Church  for  Hermhut;  but  the  Saxon  gov- 
emment  interposed  difficulties,  and  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Ebersdorf  instead,  where  he  filled  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  the  counts.  The  latter  had  previously  organ- 
ized the  religious  portion  of  their  household  into  an 
ecclesiola  after  the  pattern  of  Spener,  and  to  guide  this 
organization  and  oversee  the  associated  orphanage  was 
to  be  his  task.  The  society  ultimately  (Aug^ust,  1745) 
effected  an  oi^anizatlon  and  adopted  a  constitution 
modelled  after  those  of  Hermhut,  but  was  distinguished 
from  the  latter  in  doctrine  and  modes  of  expression,  be- 
ing more  cautious,  critical,  and  unqualifiedly  scriptural 
Steinhofer's  relations  with  Hermhut,  however,  were 
strongly  influential,  and  in  1746  the  Ebersdorf  congre- 
gation united  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  while 
Steinhofer  himself  was  ordained  '*  coepiscopus  for  the 
Lutheran  tropus.*"  His  service  here  was,  however, 
brief,  though  varied.  He  married  in  1747,  and  became 
inspector  of  a  training-school  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  travelled  in  the  execution  of  his  oflSce  through 
various  districts.  The  unsettled  life  to  which  he  was 
condemned  and  the  increasing  fanaticism  of  the  Broth- 
erhood alienated  him  gradually  from  what  had  never 
been  a  thoroughly  congenial  home,  and  a  brief  visit  to 
WUrtemberg  threw  him  in  the  way  of  influences  which 
excited  all  his  long  suppressed  aversion  to  the  sensuous 
teachings  and  modes  of  expression  in  current  use  at 
Hermhut.  He  thereupon  quietly  retired  from  his  func- 
tions, and  in  time,  afler  correspondence  with  Zinzen*- 
dorf,  laid  down  his  oflkes,  March  14, 1749,  and  retumed 
to  the  Church  of  WUrtemberg.  Four  years  were  now 
spent  in  the  sub-pastorate  at  IXettingen,  whose  fmit  ap- 
peared in  a  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  1753.  In 
this  year  he  obtained  the  parish  of  Zavelstein,  in  1756 
that  of  Ehningen,  and  in  1759  he  was  made  dean  and 
preacher  at  Weinrtwrg,  where  he  died  in  peace,  Feb.  11, 
1761.  Steinhofer  was  characterized  by  mildness  of  dis- 
position, joined  with  heroic  devotion  to  the  truth.  He 
studied  the  Bible  to  obtain  a  correct  apprehension  of  its 
meaning  and  for  the  enriching  and  developing  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  differeil  from  Bengel  in  not 
preferring  apocalyptic  studies,  and  from  Oetinger  In 
avoiding  a  theosophic  tendency.  He  preferred  the 
solid  ground  of  Scripture  to  the  position  of  any  specu- 
larion  whatever.  He  is  said  by  his  contemporaries 
to  have  been  endowed  with  an  inexpressible  some- 
thing in  his  character — with  a  peculiar  sanctity  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  was  impossible  to  trifle  in  his 
presence,  and  yet  impossible  not  to  find  pleasure  there. 
He  was  an  anointed  one,  who  carried  about  with  him 
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Bopernatnral  radiance  too  impressive  to  be  forgotten  W 
those  who  knew  him.  His  ministry  was  accordingly 
successful  in  the  winning  of  souls.  Steinhofer's  writ- 
ings have  been  in  part  republished,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  regard  being  imbued  with  the 
Scriptures  as  requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of 
the  truth.  They  are,  Tagiiche  Ndhrung  d.  Glauhm$ 
n.  d,  Ep,  an  d,  JJebrSer  (latest  ed.  1859,  with  autobi- 
ography) : — iVacA  d.  Ep,  an  d,  Colosser  (1863) : — Nach 
d,  Leben  Jem  (1764),  eighty-three  sermons: — ErangeL 
Glaubensffrund  (17oS^64)  :—EvangeL  Glaubentgntndaut 
d.  Leiden  Jesu  (1754)  '.—HaushaUung  d»  dreiemigen  (re- 
bera  (1759)  i-^Erldanutg  d,  ertten  Brief ea  Jokannit  (but 
ed.  Homburg,  1856)  x—Rdmer  (Tttb.  1*861)  -.-^Ckrigfolo- 
gie  (Nuremb.  1797 ;  TOb.  1864),  etc.  See  Knapp*s  sketch 
of  Steinhofer's  life  in  eoliection  of  Sermons  (27)  pub- 
lished by  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  at  Stuttgart; 
the  autobiography  mentioned  above ;  an  article  in  the 
Christenbote,  1882',  and  another  in  the  BrOderbole^  1865- 
66;  MS.  sources  in  the  archives  of  the  Brotherhood, 
etc. — Herzog,  RealrEncgHup,  s.  v. 

Steinkopf,  Carl  Friedricit  Adolph,  a  German 
doctor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg,  Sept.  7, 
1773,  and  studieil  tbe(»logy  at  Tubingen.  In  1801  he 
went  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Savoy  Church,  and 
placed  himself  in  personal  communication  with  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  secretaries.  When  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  founded,  March  7, 1804,  Dr.  Steinkopf 
took  a  prominent  and  important  part,  and  was  unani- 
mously appointed  one  of  its  secretaries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  foreign  department;  but  he  also  took 
his  full  share  in  its  domestic  deliberations  and  proceed- 
ings. He  sustained  this  oflSce  till  the  year  1826,  when 
he  retired,  because  he  would  not  take  the  position  of 
the  society  regarding  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
TesU  He'  died  May  29, 1 859.  Steinkopf  alw>  published 
a  series  of  sermons  on  different  topics,  which  are  enu- 
merated bv  Zuchold  in  his  Bibl,  Theol.  ii,  1265.  See 
also  TfieoL  Universal- Lexikonj  s.  v. ;  Neue  evangel  Kir- 
chenzeittmgy  1859,  No.  82;  but  more  especially  the  Afe- 
morirf/ published  in  the  Fiflg-sixih  Report  (1860)  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  180  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Steiiunets,  Johanii  Adam,  member  of  consistory, 
-abbot  of  Bergen,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  June 
10, 1763.  He  wrote,  Esaim  (di  Trant)  Commen/arius  in 
Josuam,  etc,  in  Versione  cum  Notts  Illustratum  (Leips. 
1712): — Das  Buck  der  Wei^heif^  nach  dent  Grundiext  wi 
griechiscker  Sprache  mit  philidogischen  und  moralisdten 
A  nmerkungen  (Magdeburg  and  Leips.  1747).  See  FUnt, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  383 ;  Winer,  //andbuck  der  iheoL  Literatur, 
ii,  325, 886, 789.     (R  P.) 

Steins,  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
"born  in  Germany  Nov.  18,  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Mors,  in  Prussia,  studied  theology  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  the  min- 
isterium  of  Cologne  in  1835,  and  for  some  years  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  near  the  Rhine.  He 
afterwards  emigrated  to  America,  and  entered  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  but  soon  made  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  some  Presbyterian  ministere 
of  the  Old  School,  and  sought  admission  into  their 
Church  with  the  prospect,  as  he  supposed,  of  greater 
usefulness.  His  field  was  a  mission  in  the  eastern  part 
of  New  York  city.  He  had  a  vast  population  of  poor 
Germans  among  whom  to  work  \  and  he  labored  faith- 
fully, going  from  house  to  house  through  the  streets 
where  the  poor  dwell,  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  all, 
and  distributing  tracts,  uttering  words  of  comfort  to  the 
distressed  and  counsel  to  the  indolent  and  ungodly. 
While  thus  employed  in  his  Master's  service  he  di^, 
Aug.  30,  1867.  Mr.  Steins  was  thoroughly  trained  in 
theolog}',  a  laborious  man,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate 
pastor. '  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almamac,  1868,  p.  148. 
(J.  L.  S.) 


Steits,  Gbobo  Eduabd,  a  Gemnn  Protestast  &> 
vine  and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  bom  July  25,  IttlO.  is 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1840  he  paaeed  bb  tbH*- 
logical  examination;  and  from  1842  imtil  hi»  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  native  place,  Jan.  1, 1879,  he 
occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church.  BeEtto  kii 
OMBtributioiis  to  the  first  edition  of  Uem^s  RttA-E*- 
cpldopadiej  the  Studien  v,  Kritikem,  and  Jakwbmcker  Jir 
deutsche  Tkeologiey  he  puUisbed,  IHe  Friratbntk/t  % 
PrivaiabsaUttion  der  hitk,  Kircke  avs  dm  QitrUen  ^ 
l^enJakrkunderts^kavptsSddiek  aus  Lutkert  Sckryh% 
etc.  (Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1854):— />a#  rownscke  Bw- 
sacramenty  nach  seinem  bibL  Gntnde  umd  sehter  getekkk*' 
licken  Entwickelungy  etc.  (ibid.  1854)  :^Die  MtUacti»i^ 
tf .  Ltttherskerbergen  zu  Frankfurt  a.  J/,  (ilud.  1862  u  Se« 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1267 ;  .Vnre  eramgeL  Kirrkf*- 
zeitung,  1879,  No.  19 ;  but  more  especially  Zur  Krimh- 
rung  an  Uerm  Senior  Dr,  TheoL  G.  E.  SteOz,  Zvei  R^4n 
von  Dr,  Jung  und  Dr,  Decheni  (Fi«nkf.-oii-tbe-3bia, 
1879).     (B.  P.) 

Steld,  a  medisBval  tom  to  describe  a  stem,  tuSk^ci 
handle. 

Stella,  James,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at  Lxvm 
in  1596.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  being  «t  Fkrencejie 
was  assigned  Imlgings  and  a  pension  by  duke  Cceam  de' 
Medici.  J^fter  remaining  here  several  years,  be  vtrU 
to  Rome,  Milan,  and  finally  to  Paris,  where  Birbeliea 
presented  him  to  the  king,  who  b<mored  him  wiib  tke 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  ordered  sevend  large  psic!> 
ings.  He  died  in  1647.  While  at  Paris  he  iftectt  Va 
winter  evenings  designing  the  Bistories  of  the  liif 
Scriptures,  He  also  painted  the  Hofy  Famifg^  of  vKkh 
a  fine  engraving  was  made.     See  Cbalmera,  Bicg.  Imt 

S.V. 

Stelllo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  youth  vka 
Ceres  changed  into  a  lizard  (Ovid,  MeUtm.  v,  461). 

Stellion&trui  (from  st^Uo^  a  Uiraatula),  a  nuae 
applied  in  the  time  of  the  early  Church  to  all  ioapcwtiiR 
aud  fraud  which  has  no  special  title  in  law — sack  ss 
mortgaging  property  already  engaged  ;  changing  «ir» 
which  have  been  sold,  or  corrupting  ihem ;  substitotijig 
baser  metal  for  gold.  The  chief  of  these  crim(»  vtft 
forgery,  calumny,  Battery,  deceit  fulness  in  trust,  lod  <ie> 
ceit fulness  in  trafilic  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  U. 
xvi,  ch.  xii,  §  14. 

Btem  (?t£,  gha,  the  stump  of  a  tree  as  cut  6cmv^ 
*'  stock,"  Job  xi V,  8 ;  hence  the  frmnk  of  a  tree,  wbethtr 
old  [Isa.xi,  1]  or  just  planted,  **  stock"  [x1,24])l 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Sen^  an  English  Baptist  niriis- 
ter,  was  boni  at  Abing<lon  in  the  year  1668.  He  slxfv- 
ed  remarkable  intellectual  ability  in  his  youth,  and  wtk 
himself  proficient  in  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  sad 
other  Oriental  languages  by  the  time  be  was  not  kt  frm 
twenty-one  yean  of  age.  He  was  ordained  Msreb  i 
1690,  and  became  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  LoiMr«« 
with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  Swfa  ve 
the  position  he  occupied  in  his  denomination  that  the 
Baptists  selected  him  to  draw  np  the  address  which  ib«r 
presented  to  king  William  on  his  deliverance  ftvn  t 
plot  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  cca- 
mittee  of  the  Diseentere  who  drafted  an  address  to  tke 
queen  in  1706.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  k 
was  held  by  the  religious  public  that  an  eminent  peri' 
ate  said  of  him,  if  Mr.  Stennett  could  be  reconciled  tothe 
Church,  he  believed  that  f^w  prefennents  in  ii  vmU 
be  thought  above  his  merit.  Mr.  Stennett  died  in  JsJt. 
1713.  His  published  worlcs  consist  of  a  voiuaie«f  pM* 
try,  three  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  coatrDrema 
writings,  which  were  somewhat  widely  cireolated  ii 
their  day.     (J.  C  S.) 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Jun^  D.D.,  a  Baptvt  minium 
in  England,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  hviM 
Nov.  6, 1692.  For  aome  time  he  was  minister  of  a  Bi^ 
tist  Church  in  Abergavenny,  Wales.  In  1719  be  t«- 
came  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Exeter,  where  he 
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eighteen  years.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  was  |>aa- 
tor  of  the'  Church  in  Wild  Street,  Linooln^s  Inn  Fields, 
from  1787  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Stennett  seems 
to  have  won  the  regard  not  only  of  his  own  Church, 
but  of  some  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  George  II,  par- 
ticulariy  of  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  died  it  Watford  in  1758.  He  published 
individual  Sermons  (Lond.  1788-58).  See  Jones,  Chriat, 
Bioff,  SL  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUog,  a.  v. 

Stennett,  Samnel,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1727. 
Like  his  grandfather  and  father,  he  early  exhibited  rare 
intellectual  abilities,  making  great  proficiency  in  the 
classic  and  Oriental  languages.  Having  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  assisted  his  father  for  ten  years, 
anil  at  his  death  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Wild  Street  Church  in  London  thirty- 
seven  years.  Dr.  Guild,  in  his  Manning  and  Brown 
Vniversity,  says,  **  Dr.  Stennett  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  own  denomination. 
Ills  connections,  too,  with  Protestant.  Dissenters  gener- 
ally, and  with  members  of  the  Established  Church,  were 
large  and  respectable.  One  of  his  constant  hearerswas 
John  Howanl,  wliom  Burke  has  so  highly  eulogized, 
(veorge  III,  it  is  said,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
liim,  frequently  calling  at  his  house  on  Musweil  Hill.*' 
As  a  scholar  and  an  author  Dr.  Stennett  has  no  small 
repute.  His  works,  edited  by  Rev.  William  Jones,  were 
pablished  in  1824  in  three  octavo  volumes.     (J.  0.  S.) 

Stentor,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  army  against 
Troy,  whose  voice  was  louder  than  the  combined  voices 
of  fifty  other  men.  His  name  has  accordingly  furnish- 
ed an  adjective  which,  in  common  use,  describes  a  voice 
of  unusiud  volume.  It  is  said  that  Juno  assumed  the 
form  of  Stentor  in  order  to  encourage  the  disheartened 
Greeks  (JUad^  v,  785  sq. ;  Juven.  SaU  xiii,  1 12). 

Step  or  Btair.  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place 
to  give  the  nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  a  stair. 
The  vertical  surface  is  called  the  ri»er  (or  raiser'),  the 
horizontal  surface  the  tread.  If  the  edge  have  a  mould- 
ing, it  is  called  the  nosing:  this  never  appears  in  medi- 
nval  steps.  When  the  tread  is  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other  it  is  called  a  winder^  but  if  of  equal  breadth  a 
^jfer.  When  the  tread  is  so  broad  as  to  require  more 
than  one  step  of  the  passenger,  it  is  called  a  landing  or 
landing-placej  aovae^meB  tiresling'plaee  or Xoot-place.  A 
number  of  successive  steps  uninterrupted  by  landings  is 
n.jfiigkty  or  simply  stairs;  the  part  of  the  building  which 
contains  them  is  the  slaircttse,  A  flight  of  winders  uf 
which  the  narrow  ends  of  the  steps  terminate  in  one 
solid  column  was  called  a  pyse,  screw  stairs,  sometimes 
a  tttmgrese,  now  often  termed  corkscrew  stairs;  the 
central  (olumu  is  the  neweL  Sometimes  the  newel  is 
omitted,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  weU-hole,  'Stsirs 
that  have  the  lowermost  step  supported  by  the  floor, 
and  every  succeeding  step  supported  jointly  by  the  step 
below  it  and  the  wall  of  the  staircase  at  one  end  only, 
are  termed  geometriad  stairs,.  Stairs  oonstracted  in  the 
form  nearly  of  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  treads  are 
inclined  and  broad  and  the  risers  small,  so  that  horses 
may  ascend  and  descend  them,  are  called  marches  ram- 
pontes,  or  girons  rampantes  (as  at  the  mausoleum  of  Ha- 
drian in  Rome,  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  in  Italy  com- 
monly). Large  external  stairs  are  called  j>eiin<ifM. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

STEP  OP  Pardon,  Pbnancb,  or  Satisfaction,  that 
step  in  a  church  choir  on  which  a  penitent  publicly 
knelt  for  absolution. 

Stephan,  Martiit,  founder  of  the  Stephantsts,  a 
community  of  separatists  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Saxony  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  present.  Stephan  was  bom  at 
Stramberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  18, 1777.  His  parents  werff 
poor  but  pioos  persons,  who  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Soman  Cathoiie  communion,  bat  had  been  converted 


through  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  who  diligently 
trained  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  They  died,  however,  while  Martin  was 
yet  young,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  mental 
culture  was  irreparably  neglected,  though  he  resisted 
all  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  Austrian  "  Edicts  of 
Toleration,"  and  remained  true  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  reared.  Indeed,  an  inflexible  will  distin- 
guished him  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  contrib* 
oted  not  a  little  towartls  the  trouliles  in  which  he  was 
from  time  to  time  involved.  After  having  learned  the 
business  of  a  weaver,  he  went  to  Breslau  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  to  escape  from  Romish  pereecutidns,  and  in 
that  city  he  connected  himself  with  a  company  of  pie- 
tists, whose  religious  meetings  affonled  opportunity  for 
developing  his  natural  aptitudes  for  the  pulpit.  In 
1802  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and,  after 
having  acquired  a  bare  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  matriculated  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he  remained 
until  1806,  and  in  1809  he  entered  at  Leipsic.  As  a 
student  he  manifested  an  exceedingly  narrow  spirit,  re- 
jecting learned  studies  as  **  carnal,"  and  scenting  unbe- 
lief or  heresy  in  all  forms  of  doctrine  which  had  not 
been  transmitted  from  ^  ancient  times.**  His  very  nar* 
rawness,  however,  rendered  him  more  completely  mas- 
ter of  such  material  as  he  was  able  to  accumulate,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  his  later  effectiveness 
as  a  pulpit  speaker.  He  was  first  called  to  minister  to 
a  Church  at  Uaber,  in  Bohemia,  and  then,  in  1810,  to 
preside  over  the  congregation  of  Bohemian  exiles  in 
Dresden.  In  this  post  he  was  especially  successful  in 
gathering  abont  him  a  large  German  congregation. 
His  sermons  were  highly  applauded,  being  character- 
ized by  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  like- 
wise by  great  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran 
Confession.  He  was  also  conspicuously  efficient  as  an 
organizer.  The  result  was  that  numerous  awakenings 
and  conversions  followed,  and  that  the  pastor's  zeal  was 
blessed  to  the  good  of  an  extended  community.  His 
authority  gradually  assumed  larger  pn>portiontt,  and  his 
teachings  came  to  rank  as  of  symbolical  importance 
with  many  of  his  followers.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  of  the  year  1824.  The  very  suc- 
cesses he  achieved,  however,  became  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  his  downfall.  He  had  already  excited 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Dresden  by  min- 
istering to  a  German  congregation  while  called  only  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bohemian  Church;  and  the  hostility 
against  him  became  more  general  as  prosperity  devel- 
oped his  naturally  self-reliant  and  arbitrary  disposition. 
Everv  time  he  denounced  thoae  as  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers  who  were  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  hia 
views  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
finally  placed  himself  in  their  power  by  persisting  in 
an  unfortunate  custom  which  he  had  developed  in  hia 
youth.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  in  th6 
evening  until  a  late  hour,  and  the  habit  caused  much 
unfiivorable  criticism;  but  it  became  ruinous  to  him 
when  he  persisted  in  visiting  a  workingman's  social 
club,  originated  by  himself  and  composed  of  his  own 
people,  after  ten  o*clock  at  night.  The  occasions  of  hia 
visits  were  seasons  of  high  festivity,  in  which  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  members  participated,  and  they 
were  invariably  protracted  until  after  midnight.  Some- 
times summer-parties  were  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings. Eventually  the  police  were  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  the  offence  thus  given,  but  at  first  without  dis- 
covering anything  to  warrant  interference.  On  Nov.  8, 
1837,  however,  they  discovered  Stephan,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  and  a  number  of  his  followers,  assembled  long 
after  midnight,  and  under  circumstances  which  warrant- 
ed their  apprehension.  They  denied  that  their  gathering 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  *< conventicle;**  but  Stephan  was 
nevertheless  directed  to  report  himself  at  Dresden  by 
nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  suspended  from  the  ministry.  He  had 
in  the  meantiBue  secured  a  laige  number  of  foUoweia 
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tbronghout  Saxony,  insomuch  that  be  had  **  stations" 
in  every  part,  and  held  regular  visitations  among  them* 
He  also  held  correspondence  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  dissenters  of  WUrtemberg  and  Baden,  but  severed 
his  relations  with  the  Mora^-ian  Brotherhood,  whose 
members  had  been  among  the  first  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  Dresden,  and  also  renounced  the  friendship  of 
the  regular  Lutheran  clergy.  A  numerous  band  of 
youthful  clei^ymen  whom  he  had  trained  was  blindly 
devoted  to  him,  and  his  influence  was  felt  in  many  par- 
ishes where  the  minister  was  not  in  harmony  with  his 
views.  Disputes,  and  even  open  violence,  broke  out  in 
many  churches,  and  the  government  was  ultimately  in- 
duceid  to  interfere.  The  Bohemian  Church  over  which 
he  had  been  installed  now  entered  a  complaint  against 
him,  dated  April  17,  18B8,  and  supplemented  July  5, 
1838,  in  which  the  pastor  was  charged,  ^im^,  with  im- 
modest and  unchaste  conduct  (the  specilications  being 
too  definite  for  rehearsal  here) ;  tewnd,  with  dishonest 
adminiHtration  of  the  finances  of  his  Church ;  and,  thirds 
with  frequent  neglect  of  his  official  duties,  especially 
with  regard  to  Church,  school,  and  the  sick  and  dying; 
and  these  charges  gave  a  more  serious  character  to  an 
investigation  which  had  promised  to  result  in  his  favor. 
Stephan  now  gave  the  word  to  his  followers  to  prepare 
for  emigration ;  but  while  getting  ready  he  resumed  his 
former  nocturnal  practices,  and  again  came  under  police 
surA'eillance.  At  midnight  of  Oct.  27-28  he  secretly, 
and  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  leA.  the  city 
and  repaired  to  Bremen,  where  a  body  of  his  adherents 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  700  souls,  including 
six  clergymen,  ten  candidates)  and  flSur  teachers.  He 
sailed  for  America  on  Nov.  18.  During  the  passage  he 
was  noticeably  luxurious,  idle,  and  arbitrary,  though 
faint-hearted  in  moments  of  danger.  Five  days  before 
the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  he  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  bishop,  and  before  arriving  at  St.  Louis  he 
had  a  document  prepared  by  which  the  whole  body 
pledged  themselves  to  be  subject  to  him  **in  eccle- 
siastical, and  also  in  communal,  matters,*^  only  one  per- 
aon  refusing  to  subscribe  to  its  terras.  His  power 
had  been  established  by  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained 
control  of  the  emigration  fund,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  about  125,000  thalera.  He  allowed  more 
than  two  months  to  pass  unimproved  at  St.  Louis,  to 
the  great  financial  injury  of  the  colony,  while  procuring 
the  insignia  of  a  bishop's  oflloe  and  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure.  In  April,  1889,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
colony,  including  the  bbhop,  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
Perry  Co.,  Mo.,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  pur- 
chased. On  May  5  and  afterwards  a  number  of  young 
girls  revealed  to  pastor  Lober  tliat  Stephan  had  made 
improper  advances  to  them  while  at  sea  and  after  the 
arrival,  using  as  a  cloak  his  sacred  position  and  office. 
These  statements  were  established  by  affidavits.  Ste- 
phan was  consequently  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  was 
excommunicated  and  expelled  the  community.  He 
went  to  Illinois,  f([»liowed  by  his  faithful  concubine,  and 
died  in  Randolph  County,  of  that  state,  in  February, 
1846.  His  deceived  followers  experienced  grave  diffi- 
culties because  of  unfavorable  outward  circumstances, 
and  also  because  of  intenial  dissensions.  Their  pastors 
were  not  able  at  once  to  lay  aside  that  tendency  to  bie- 
nurcbical  pretensioas  which  they  had  imbibed  from 
Stephanas  example;  but  eventual  prosperity  came  to 
them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Walther, 
pastor  of  the  St.  Louis  congregation. 

Stephan  was  evidently  a  chosen  instrument  of  God, 
endowed  with  extraordinary  charisms,  which  he  em- 
ployed for  the  blessing  and  abused  to  the  misery  of 
souls.  He  was  of  imposing  physical  stature,  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  possessed  of  rugged  earnestness  and 
intense  determination.  He  was  as  shrewd  as  be  was 
bold.  His  earlv  ministerial  life  was  that  of  a  hero. 
Extraordinary  success  and  the  unbounded  adoration  of 
his  people  excited  his  vanity,  and  opened  the  way  to 
sin  and  immorality.   In  his  later  days  be  was,  no  doubt, 


an  abandoned  bypocrite^  who  oaed  bis  lugh  peatka 
for  the  gratification  of  his  fieably  Inata.  See  Stepkaa. 
Prtdigten,  two  sermons  delivered  in  the  Omrefa  of  Si. 
John,  in  Dresden,  on  the  day  ef  •oonamemoratiiiir  ihe 
Reformation,  and  on  tbe  first  Sunday  in  Advtan,  1193 
(DUrr,  Dresden  and  Leipsic);  id.  Der  chrutL  Ghwbe, 
sermons  of  the  year  1824  (Dresden,  1925i,  2  pia.^;  Fo- 
scbel,  GlfiubeMabebetmtn,  <L  Gtmemde  tu  JSt.  JoA.  ia  Dn»' 
den,  etc  (1833);  Stephan,  Gaben/ur  Utmn  ZeU  (^ 
ed.  Nuremb.  1834) ;  Yon  Uckermann,  Sfndackr.  m 
Prof,  Kntff,  etc  (Sondershausen,  1887) ;  Deliizsth.ff't!- 
gensduiftf  kunst,  Judenthum  (Grimma,  I83S):  LBikc- 
m  filler,  Lehren  u.  Umtriebe  d,  StepkafoMttm  (Ahcnba^. 
1838),  violent;  Exukattm-Lieder  (Bremen,  ItSSS),  6t% 
hymns  composed  by  the  emigrating  colony  of  Stephao- 
ists,  in  which  exaggerated  adulation  of  tbe  paMor.  Src* 
phan,  is  intermixed  with  devotional  sentiment;  Frurbf, 
Two  Sermona  on  Epk,  Hi,  14-ti*,  6,  deliTered  in  the  Mrd 
chapel  at  Dresden,  1838;  Steinert,  Three  8rrm<m  «a 
the  StephamMU  (Dresden,  1888) ;  Siebenhaar,  DUtt^ma 
rflaling  to  the  Stepkaniat  Movement  (Penig,  1839 1:  WS- 
denhain,  A  Sermon  (ibid.  1839);  Pleiaaner,  Die  Hnil 
Fanatiker  im  Afuldentkale  (AlfenburK,  l^^^X  raiiieii- 
istic ;  Warner,  Die  neuegf,  sacks,  A  vswtawierer  m/h 
Atnerika  (Leipsic,  1889),  shallow,  and  not  impcnwt; 
Schicksale  u,  Abenteuer  d.  ,  .  ,  Stephanianer  (Dr»<!fs. 
1839),  based  on  reporta  from  Gttntber,  a  returned  eim- 
grant  Stephanist ;  Fischer,  Das  fahcke.  Marlfmrtkam, 
etc  (Leipsic,  1839),  the  most  complete  presciuarioo  *{ 
the  subject;  Yon  Polenz,  D.  offentL  Menojig  ■.  d. 
Pastor  JSte/Aan  (Dresden  and  Leipeic,  1840),  tbe  most. 
important  treatise  for  reaching  a  true  estimate  of  Siie« 
phan;  Yehse,  D,  Stephan'seke  i4vnr.  a.  Amerika,  (te. 
(Dresden,  1840),  held  by  returned  memben  of  the  Ste> 
phanist  colony  to  be  tbe  most  accurate  staienient  of  th« 
facts  as  they  occurred ;  Walther,  Sermcm  deHrered  ih- 
fore  the  iMtheran  Congregation  m  SU  Lwris,  Nov.  tt 
1840  (ibid.  1841).  Comp.  also  tbe  acU  of  the  Sas<€ 
Diet  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Stephan,  etc;  and  wt 
Guericke,  Handb.  d,  Kirckengesck,  3d  ed.  ii,  995,  M^ 
sq.,  1100,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  du 
time. — Herzog,  Real'EncyUop,  a.  v. 

Steph'anaB  (2rc0avaCt  a  contraction  for  tbe  coilo- 
quial  l^t.  Stephanatvs^  **  crowned*^,  a  diaciple  al  C«^ 
inth  whose  household  Paul  baptized  (1  Cor.  i,  16).  I*- 
ing  the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  .^chisia  (rri 
15).  From  the  last  of  these  texts  it  would  appear  thn 
Stephanas  and  his  family,  in  the  moat  exempiarr  iBsn> 
ner,  "  addicted  themselves  to  tbe  ministnr  of  tbe  asim^" 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  npnn  then 
the  ofiiice  and  duty  of  deacons;  but  which  seems  to  aH- 
mit  of  a  hirger  sense  (without  excluding  thb),  dsedHt-, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  excellent  familr  mini«tnHi 
to  the  wants  and  promoted  the  comfort  of  ibeir  feiknr* 
Christians,  whether  strangers  or  countrymen.  As  ^ tbe 
household  of  Stephanas'*  is  mentioned  in  both  lexm.  ti 
has  been  supposed  that  Stephanaa  bimaelf  was  dfad 
when  Paul  wrote;  but  in  ver.  17  it  ia  said  **1  am  gM 
of  the  coming  of  Stepbanasi''— Kittou  He  was  picMis 
with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  when  be  wrote  his  Flnt 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (A.D.  54),  having  gone  thir^* 
er  either  to  consult  him  about  matters  of  diaciplioe  cnr- 
nected  with  the  Corinthian  Church  (ChryaosL  Ham,  44j. 
or  on  some  charitable  miaaion. — Smith. 

Stephani,  Hbinrich,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Gff^ 
many,  was  bom  at  GmUnd,  April  1, 1761.  He  ^\»\vci 
at  Ertangen,  and  was  made  in  1794  member  of  couisiorT 
at  Castei.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  soperiotendpci 
of  the  Church  and  school  at  Augsburg;  in  1818  dna 
and  pastor  at  Gtlnaenhausen,  was  suspended  in  18^« 
and  died  in  1850  at  Gorkau,  in  Sileaia.  He  wrote.  (>>- 
danken  iiber  EnMehung  vnd  AuabUdstng  eimes  ifnnsi 
(Nuremberg,  1787): — Gnmdriss  der  St€UxiterziAMp- 
mnsstnschafi  (Weiasenfds,  n^y^Lekrimck  ^rJUt^ 
(4th  ed.  Nuremberg,  1819)  z^Das  aifyemeiae  bmemkrh 
Rechi  der  protestaiOiscken  Kirehe  m  DattscUami  (i^ 
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iMngen,  1826)t— JDw  OJfmbarung  Gcfte§  dureh  dU  Ver^ 
fm$t/i  alt  die  emtng  gewitte  wid  vdUig  gcnigemde  (ibid. 
1835)  i^Motet  und  Chrittiu  (LeipA.  1886) :— Z>m  Hcatpt^ 
Uhrtn  du  BaHonaUtvuu  tmd  Myttidtmut,  etc.  (ibid. 
1837).  See  Begmuburger  Ctnweraatumt'Lexikonf  ■.  v.; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1268  sq.;  FUtsli,  Bibk  Jud.  iii, 
385;  Winer, /faiMifrifdk(2er^Aeo^Ltterater,  1,29, 463, 681; 
U.  12,  26,  78,  76,  197,  201,  283,  264,  820,  336)  864,  790. 

(a  P.) 

Stephanlflts.    See  Stbphait. 

StephftnOB  (Zri^avoi,),  a  Greek  tenn  for  the  nup- 
tial croton^ 

Stephfinns.    See  SrspHENa 

Ste'phan  (Srl^voct  a  erotm),  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons,  and  the  protomartyr,  of  the  Christian 
Church.  AiD.  29.  (In  the  following  acconnt  we  chief- 
ly follow  thoee  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.) 

St.  Stephen's  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative 
bv  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative,  phrases 
-l*'fuU  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  6); 
''full  of  grace  and  power"  (%'er.  8);  irresistible  *' spirit 
and  wisdom"  (yer.  10);  <*fttU  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vii, 
55).  Of  his  ministrations  among  the  poor  we  hear 
nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  instance,  such 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  history,  of  a  new  energy  derived 
from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot  Car  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  far  above  his  particular  office.  First,  be 
arrests  attention  by  the  ''great  wonders  and  miracles 
that  he  did."  Then  begins  a  series  of  disputations  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and  birthplace. 
The  subject  of  these  di^utations  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned; but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he 
struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually 
caused  his  martyrdom. 

1.  Uislory, — 1.  Earig  Notiees.^lt  appears  from  Ste- 
phen's name  that  he  was  a  Hellenist,  as  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their 
children  except  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac;  though  of 
what  country  be  was  is  unknown.  His  Hebrew  (or 
rather  Syriac)  name  is  traditionally  (Basil  of  Seleucia, 
OraL  de  S.  Stephano.  See  Gesenius  m  vow  bb^)  said 
to  have  been  ChelUy  or  Cheliel  (a  crown).  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Epiphanius  (xl,  60)  as  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  chosen  by  Christ;  but  this  statement  is  with- 
out authority  from  Scripture,  and  is,  in  fact,  inconsist- 
ent with  what  is  there  mentioned  concerning  him.  He 
is  spoken  of  by  otben  as  one  of  the  first  converts  of 
Peter  oo  the  dav  of  Pentecost;  but' this  also  is  merelv 
conjectural.  Jerome  (On  Jta,  xlvif  12)  and  othera  of 
the  fathers  praise  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
eloquenee. 

2.  Hit  Ofidal  PotUiotL—TYie  first  authentic  notice 
we  find  of  him  is  in  Acts  vi,6.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  common  fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  apostles 
(Acts  vi,  36-37)  for  the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren 
(see  Mosheim,  De  Rebut  Chritt,  atUe  Contt,  p.  118,  and 
I>ittert,  ad  BisL  Ecdet,  Pertin,),  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the  natives 
of  Palestine,  and  that  the  poor  and  sick  among  their 
widows  were  neglected.  Whether  we  conceive  with 
Mosheim  {De  lUbut^  etc.  p.  118)  that  the  distribution 
was  made  by  individuals  set  apart  for  that  office,  though 
not  yet  possessing  the  name  of  deacons;  or,  with  the 
writer  in  the  Encychptedia  Melropolitana  (art. "  Eccle- 
siastical History ;"  see  also  archbishop  Whately's  Kinsh 
dom  of  Chritt^  we  conclude  that  with  the  office  they 
had  also  the  name,  but  were  limited  to  Hebrews;  or 
whether  we  follow  the  more  common  view  as  set  forth 
by  B5hmer  (^Ditt,  vii;  Jvrit  Ecdet,  Aniiq,),  dues  not 
materially  affect  the  present  subject.  The  complaint 
of  the  Hellenists  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apos- 
tles, immediate  directions  were  given  by  them  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  cause  of  i  t.  Unwilling  themselvea 


to  be  called  away  fiom  their  proper  employment  of  ex* 
tending  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  community,  they 
told  the  assembled  multitude  of  believers  to  select  sev- 
en men  of  their  own  number,  in  whose  faith  and  integ- 
rity they  might  repose  entire  confidence,  for  the  snper- 
intendence  of  everything  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  proposal  of  the  apostles  met  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  individuals, 
among  whom  Stephen  is  fint  mentioned;  hence  the 
title  of  first  deacon,  or  first  of  the  deacons,  is  given  to 
him  by  IrensBus  (Iren.  i,  12).  He  is  distinguished  in 
Scripture  as  a  man  ^full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  6).  The  newly  elected  individuals 
were  brought  to  the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to 
their  office,  and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  ex- 
traordinary seal  and  success.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  greatly  increased,  and  many  priests  were 
among  the  converts.  In  this  work  Stephen  gpreatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  miracles  he  performed  be- 
fore the  people  and  by  the  arguments  he  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cause.  From  his  foreign  de- 
scent and  education,  he. was  naturally  led  to  address 
himself  to  the  Hellenists;  and  in  his  disputations  mth 
Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyreni- 
ans,  etc.  [see  Synaoogue;  Libkbtiiib],  he  brought  for«> 
ward  views  of  the  Christian  scheme  that  could  not  be 
relished  by  the  bigots  of  the  ancient  faith. 

3.  The  Aoattatum, — Down  to  this  time  the  apostles 
and  the  early  Christian  community  had  clung  in  their 
worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple.  This  local  wonhip, 
with  the  Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it,  Stephen  now 
seems  to  have  denounced.  The  actual  words  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  may  have  been  false,  as 
the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which  they  as- 
cribed to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blasphemous" 
(/3Xa0^if/ia),  that  is,  calunmioutf  **  words  against  Mo- 
ses and  against  Grod"  (Acts  vi,  11)  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  used.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  no  more  than  Paul  preach- 
ed openly,  or  than  is  implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech, 
'*  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law"—*'  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  ctelivered  us"  (ver.  13, 14). 

Benson  (History  of  the  Firtt  PkmHng  of  the  Chrittian 
Religion)  and  othen  have  considered  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  against  Stephen  as  in  every  respect  false, 
and  that  we  are  not  even  to  suppose  that  he  had  stated 
that  Christ  would  change  the  customs  which  Moses  de- 
livered (Acts  vi,  14),  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbabil- 
ity of  more  being  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the  apos- 
tles, as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  oeremoniee^ 
From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  may  be  drawn.  His  words  imply,  in 
various  passages,  that  external  rites  were  not  essential, 
and  that  true  religion  was  not  confined  to  the  Temple 
service  (vii,  8, 88, 44,  etc).  There  seems  much  plausi- 
bility in  the  conjecture  of  Neander  {PlanUng  and  Trains 
ingofthe  Ckrittian  Churchy  translated  by  Ryland,  i,  66. 
sq.)  that  Stephen  and  the  other  deacons,  from  their  birth 
and  education,  were  less  under  the  influence  of  Jewish 
prejudices  than  the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  may  thns 
have  been  prepared  to  precede  the  apostles  themselves 
in  apprehending  the  liberty  which  the  Gospel  was  to 
introduce.  The  statements  of  Stephen  correspond  in 
more  than  one  particular  with  what  was  afterwards 
taught  by  PauL 

4.  The  TriaL—VoT  such  sayings  he  was  anested  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Phari- 
saic party  had,  just  before  this  time  (Acts  v,  34;  vii, 
61),  gained  an  ascendency.  As  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  his  powen  of  reasoning,  their  malice  was  ex- 
cited ;  they  suborned  ftlse  witnesses  against  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  be  had  spoken. agaisst  the  law  and. 
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the  Temple,  against  Moees  and  against  God.  This  accu- 
sation was  calcidated  to  incite  idl  parties  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim against  him  (comp.xxii,22);  and  upon  receiving  it 
the  predetermined  purpose  of  the  council  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  blind  and  malignant  spirit  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jews  in  every  period  of  their  history. 
But  his  serenity  was  unruffled;  his  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause  and  in  the  pix>mi8ed  support  of 
his  heavenly  Master  imparted  a  divine  tranquillity  to 
his  mind;  and  when  the  judges  fixed  their  regards 
upon  him,  the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon 
his  countenance,  and  **  they  saw  his  fisce  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel"  (vi,  16). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the  judges 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  bis  presence.  Then  the 
high-priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him  (as  Caiaphas 
had,  in  like  manner,  appealed  in  the  great  trial  in  the 
Gospel  history)  to  know  his  own  sentiments  on  the  ao> 
cusations  brought  against  him.  To  this  Stephen  re- 
plied in  a  speech  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
faithfully  reported.  The  peculiarities  of  the  style,  the 
variations  iirom  the  Old -Test,  histoiy,  the  abruptness 
which,  by  breaking  off  the  argument,  prevents  us  from 
easily  doing  it  justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being 
handed  down  to  us  substantiaUy  in  its  original  form. 

6.  Stephen^a  Defence, — His  speech  is  well  deserving 
of  the  most  diligent  study,  and  the  more  it  is  under- 
stood the  higher  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
sixth  chapter.  Very  different  views  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  commentators.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  follow  that  which  is  given  by  Neander  in  the 
work  referred  to.  Even  as  a  composition  It  is  curious 
and  interesting  from  the  connection  which  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  various  parts,  and  from  the  unity 
given  to  the  whole  by  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of 
the  speaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his  ob- 
ject, Stephen  obviously  gives  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
seu  forth  a  true  view  of  the  import  of  his  preaching  in 
opposition  to  the  falae  gloss  that  had  been  put  upon  it, 
maintains  the  justness  of  bis  cause,  and  shows  how  well 
founded  were  his  denunciations  against  the  impenitent 
Jews. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  New  Test.,  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — a  likeness 
that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as,  in  all  probability,  the  im- 
mediate writer  of  that  epistle  was,  like  Stephen,  a  Hel- 
lenist. 

In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from  this  history  he  is 
guided  by  two  principles-^at  first  more  or  less  latent, 
but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  he 
proceeds.  The  fifst  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  that,  even 
in  the  previous  Jewish  history,  the  presence  and  favor 
of  God  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  he  illustrates  with  a  copi- 
ousness of  detail  which  makes  his  speech  a  summary 
almost  as  much  of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  histo- 
ry— the  appearance  of  God  to  Abraham  "  tn  Metopota- 
mia  before  he  dwelt  in  Hanm"  (Acts  vii,  2) ;  his  succes- 
sive migrations  to  Harem  and  to  Canaan  (ver.  4) ;  his 
want  of  even  a  resfw^-place/or  his  foot  in  Canaan  (ver. 
5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  strange  limd  (ver.  6) ; 
the  deuils  of  the  stay  in  Egtfpt  (ver.  8-13);  the  educa- 
tion of  Moses  wt  Egypt  (ver.  20-22) ;  his  exile  tn  Midv- 
an  (ver.  29) ;  the  appearance  in  Sinai,  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  de^rt  ground  was  holy  earth  (yrj  dyia) 
(ver.  80-38) ;  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  86, 
44);  the  long  delay  before  the  preparation  for  the  Tab- 
ernacle of  David  (ver.  45);  the  proclamation  of  spirit^ 
ual  worship  even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (ver. 
47-50). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the  at- 
tempt to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  from  the  ear- 
liest times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and  narrow 


spirit  that  bad  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of  their  p»> 
litical  existence.  And  this  rigid,  sn&pirwKW  dispooi- 
tion  he  contrasts  with  the  freedom  of  the  divine  grai^ 
and  of  the  human  will,  which  were  nuuiifeaud  ia  th^ 
exalution  of  Aiuaham  (Acts  vii,  4),  Joseph  (tcl  10  i, 
and  Moses  (ver.  20),  and  in  the  jealousy  and  icbelfiua 
of  the  nation  against  these  their  greatest  beaeUexan, 
as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bitterness  agaimtf  Joseph  (ver.  9) 
and  Moees  (ver.  27),  and  in  the  long  negleet  of  use  le- 
ligious  worship  in  the  wilderness  (vor.  39-48). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  wortced  oat  on  what  maj 
almost  be  called  critical  principles.  Tbeite  ia  w>  aJk- 
gorizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  oonstnicciooa.  £r- 
ery  passage  quoted  yields  fiiiriy  the  sense  mmgatd  Ua 
it. 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedotn  fieaa  fecil 
restraints  involved  in  the  general  aigument,  tfaoe  i* 
also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same  doetrine,  (tern 
his  mode  of  treating  the  sabject  in  detail.  Many  «f 
his  references  to  the  Mosaic  history  differ  fran  it  ci- 
ther by  variation  or  addition,  apparently  firain  tndi- 
tionary  sources  of  information,  e.  g. : 

I.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  mlarattam  to  Hsaa 
(Acts  vii,  2),  not,  as  according  to  Oea.  xit,  1,  in  Haraa. 

9.  The  death  of  hie  fiither  aJter  the  call  (Ada  vii,  i\ 
not,  as  according  to  Qen.  z1, 8S.  before  iL 

8.  The  seveuty-flve  sonlfi  of  Jacob's  migratfoD  (ActSTfi, 
14),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xlvi,  87,  seventy. 

4.  The  suprenu  loveliness  Unrrclov  tm  ec^  a  Bebnteie 
sni)erlative)  of  Moses  (Acts  vii,  90).  not  sfanpiy,  as  acoord- 
Ing  to  Exod.  11,9,  the  statement  that  "he  was  a  eooSj 
chfld." 

6.  His  Egyptian  education  (Acta  vii,  CQ 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Exod.  It,  IOl 

A.  The  same  contrast  with  repird  to  his  sc 
ness,  "mighty  in  words  and  deeds**  (Acts  vii, 
Exod.  ii,  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of  fnctr 
years  (Acts  vii,  98,  80.  86),  of  which  only  the  hui  %s  B|«a- 
fled  in  the  Pentateuch. 

&  The  terror  of  Mtises  at  the  bnsh  (Acts  vii,  as),  soi 
mentioned  in  Exod.  ill,  8. 

9.  The  snpplemeuting  of  the  Mof^afc  narrsllTe  by  ti« 
nllnsious  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the  true  woralifp  ia 
the  def>ert  (Acts  vii,  42, 4S). 

10.  The  luierveuiion  of  the  angels  fn  the  gtving  c^tto 
Law  (Acts  vii.  68),  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  xtx,  16. 

II.  The  bnrtal  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  at  Sbediea  (.^cti 
vii,  16),  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  6.  The  bnriai  of  Joec^^ 
bones  alone  is  recorded  (Joeh.  xxiv,  89). 

12.  The  pnrchsM  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  bj  Abrahaia 
tram  the  sons  of  Emmor  (Acts  vii,  1^,  not,  as  accordiivis 
Gen.  xxiii,  16,  the  purchase  of  ilie  cave  at  Machpelah  fruea 
Ephron  the  Hittite. 

18.  The  introduction  of  Remphan  fitMn  the  Sept.  of  Abmm 
V,  96,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  Tafiations  most 
be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which  tbey  re- 
fer; but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption  by  StepfaBi 
is  significant  as  showing  the  freedom  with  wbidi  he 
handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the  comparative  di»- 
regard  of  verbal  accuracy  by  him  and  by  tte  sacnd 
historian  who  records  his  speech.  **  He  had  r^ani," 
as  Jerome  says,  "  to  the  meaning,  not  to  the  wiini&'' 
(See  their  reconcilement  in  Wordswofth^s  AWp  7al 
[I860],  p.  05-69.) 

6.  his  Condemnation  and  Martyrdom* — ^It  would  seas 
that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  as  if  for  the  ^tsi. 
time  they  had  caught  the  drift  of  hia  meanii^  He 
broke  off  from  his  calm  addreaa,  and  turned  soAdsaAt 
upon  them  in  an  impassioned  attadc  which  shews  that 
he  saw  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Those  he«is  throva 
back  on  their  unbending  necks,  those  ears  closed  against 
any  penetration  of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patieaee: 
**Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumciaed  in  heart  and  ean! 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  faihen 
did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  j^irr  (k- 
thers  persecute  ?  . .  .  the  Just  One :  of  wiiofo  ^  are  the 
betrayers  and  murderers."  As  be  spoke  tli^  ahewed 
by  their  faces  that  their  hearts  (to  use  the  atroag  lain 
guage  of  the  narrative)  ^'were  being  aawn  asaaderr 
and  they  kept  giuishing  their  set  teeth  against  bin: 
but  still,  though  with  difficulty,  refltrainiog 


H«,  in  thii  lut  cri>i>  of  hia  fi 
winla  la  tbe  open  aky,  md  as 
heareo  Ncmed  to  him  to  part . 
and  the  diriiie  f^htry  appeared 
the  eanbly  veil^lhe  Uiviiie  frew 
throne,  and  on  iha  right  haud  cbe  hui 


turned  h'n  face  up- 


poae,  bal  atandiag  erect,  aa 
vane  SupbeD  spuke  ai 
glariou.  vi 


an  foriD  of  "  Je- 

la,  liuing 

to  (Mist  hie  auObriiig  ser- 

ipuke  aa  il  to  himaeir,  deecribiiig  thi 

lid,  in  90  dainc,  atone  of  all  the  apeak' 

em  aiiLl  writer*  in  the  New  Teat.,  except  only  Chrisi 

Aahia  judgea  heard  the  words,  expreau^'e  of  the  divint 
exaltation  of  birtt  whom  cbey  had  Bought  so  latel}'  tc 
deatray.  they  cfluld  forbear  no  lunger.  They  broke  iaU 
a  loud  yell:  they  clapped  thei 


t  the  ei 


e  of  any  n 


ironU ;  ther  flew  aa  with  one  impi 
dragged  him  out  of  the  dty  lo  the  p 
It  has  been  queatiinied  by  what  n 
proceeded  to  tbja  act  without  the 
Roman  goremment;  but  it  La  euc 

OiMBiifl  occaaian,  even  in  our  LoTd*a  life,  the  Jewa  b 
nearly  atoned  bimeven  within  cbe  precincu  of  the  Tei 
pie  (John  Tiii,  59).    "Their  vengeance  in  other  cat 


Sanhedrim 
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urea— that  of  Saul  of  Taraua,  alreaily  noticed,  and  that 
of  Stephen  bimaelf. 

Aa  the  Slat  volley  of  stflnes  buret  upon  him,  he  called 

upou  the  HaMer  whoae  human  form  he  bad  juat  aeen 
in  the  bcarena,  and  repeated  almon  the  worda  with 
which  he  himaelf  had  giren  up  hia  life  on  tbe  croea, 
"  0  Lord  Jeaus,  leceive  my  apirit.'' 

Another  cnub  of  atonea  bmught  him  on  his  knees. 
One  laud  piercing  cry  (iapoSi  (iiyciAp  ^ luvp)— anawe r- 
ing  lo  the  loud  ahriek  or  yell  with  which  bii  enemiee 
bad  flown  upon  him — escaped  hia  dving  lipai  Again 
clinging  to  ibe  apirit  of  bia  Maaler'a  wurda,  be  cried, 
"  Lord,  lay  not  Chia  aiu  to  their  chart,-*,"  and  inaunlly 
aank  upon  the  ground;  and,  in  the  touching  language 

word  afterwards  applied  to  tbe  departure  of  all  Chris- 
liajw,  but  here  the  more  remarkable  from  the  blowly 
>c«nes  in  the  midst  of  wbicb  the  death  took  place— 
Jcni^^Sih  "  fell  aileep." 

T.  Mil  Amutni. — Stepben'a  mangled  body  was  bur- 
ied by  the  claa*  of  Uellenists  and  proselyln  to  which 
be  belonged  (oi  ihri^i'ic),  with  an  amount  of  funeni 
alat«  and  lamentaciou  expreased  in  two  words  used  here 
only  in  tbe  New  Teat.  {ffwtKOfuaaf  and  rowtrnc). 

Thia  umple  expression  is  enlaced  by  wrilera  of  tbe 
5lb  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  faigb-print, 
it  a  aaid,  bad  intended  t    '  ' 
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I.  of  LatMChritlianits,  i,iO0).  See 
i^nyDeareandHowBon,£,i/io/S/./'aHi,l,7t.  "  ■  ' 
occaiion,  however,  tbey  determined  for  once  lo 
(he  full  penaltiei  enjoined  by  the  severe  code  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  See  Stoxinu.  Any  violator  of  the  law 
wai  to  be  taken  outaide  the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for 
the  aake  of  giving  to  each  individual  member  of  the 
ci>mmuniiy  a  aenaa  of  his  respnnaibility  in  tbe  tranaac- 
tion,  he  was  to  be  cruabcd  by  stooeh  thrown  at  him  by 
■11  the  people.  Those,  however,  were  to  take  tbe  lesd 
ill  chia  wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  Uken  upon  them- 
selves the  respoiiaibilily  of  denouncing  him  (DeuC.  xvii, 
7  ;  comp.  John  viii,  7).  These  were,  in  Ihia  inatance, 
(hewitneaaee  who  had  reported  or  miareported  the 
of  Stephen.  Tbey,  according  to  the  coatom,  for  tl 
of  facility  in  their  dreadful  task, 
stripped  thenuelvea,  aa  ia  the  EaaC- 
em  practice  on  commencing  any 

_  prominent  leaders  in  tbe  traiiaac- 

nify  bis  assent  (Acts  ixii,  30)  ao 
the  act  by  taking  the  cbitbes  into 
hia  cualody.  and  standing  over 
them  while  the  bloody  work  went 
on.  The  ■person  who  officiated  on 
thia  occasion  was  »  young  man  from 
Taraua-— one.  probably,  of  the  Cili- 
cian  HellenisM  who  had  disputed 
with  Stephen.  Hia  name,  as  the 
narrative  signiflcantly  adds,  was 
Saul.  Everything  was  now  ready 
for  tbe  execution.  It  was  outside 
tbe  gatea  of  Jerusalem.  The  earU- 
er  tradition  flced  it  sC  what  ia  now 
called  the  Damascus  gat«.  The 
later,  which  is  tbe  present  tradition, 
fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St. 
Stephen's  gate,  opening  on  tbe  de- 
acent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
in  the  red   streaka  of  the  white 


d  by  b 
carried  off  in 


cued  by  I 


own  chariot  by  night,  and  buried  in  a 
property  at  Caphar  Gamala  (village 
□f  tbe  Camel),  eight  leagues  from  Jerusalem.  The  fu- 
neral lamentations  lasted  for  forty  days.  All  the  apos- 
tles attended.  Gamaliel  undertook  tbe  expense,  and, 
on  bis  death,  was  interred  in  an  adjacent  cave.  This 
story  waa  pnjbably  firat  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of 
the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in  A.D.4I6,  under 
the  name  of  tbe  Immlion  and  Tnuitlalilm  of  iIk  Reliei 
ofSu  SUpIn  Succesaive  viaiana  of  Gamaliel  to  Lu- 
cian,  the  pariah  piieat  uf  Caphar  liamala,  on  Dec  8  and 


Virgin  ainod  to  lupport  hio' 
her  prayera.  The  aacred  nai 
Axes  its  attention  only  on  tt 
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eririy  Christian  traditions.  The  eyent  of  the  Tmiuiar 
tion  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church  on  Aug.  8,  prob- 
ably from  the  tradition  of  that  day  being  the  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  dedication  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  An- 
cona.  The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend, 
but  the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  West — ^Mi- 
norca, Portugal,  North  Africa,  Anoona,  Constantinople 
— and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at  Jerusalem  were 
translated  by  the  empress  Eudocia  to  a  splendid  church 
called  by  his  name  on  the  supposed  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom (Tillemont,  8t.-^tiennef  art.  5-9,  where  all  the 
authorities  are  quoted).  Evodius,  bishop  of  Myaia, 
wrote  a  small  treatise  concerning  the  miracles  performed 
by  them ;  and  Severus,  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Minor- 
ca, wrote  a  circular  letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
in  that  island  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  place 
by  the  relics  which  Orosius  left  there.  These  writings 
are  contained  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  who  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  incredible  follies  they 
record  (De  Civ,  Z>et,  xxii,  8). 

The  exact  date  of  Stephen's  death  is  not  given  in  the 
Scriptural  history.  But  ecclesiastical  tradition  fixes 
it  in  the  same  year  as  the  crucifixion,  on  Dec  26,  the 
day  after  Christmas-day.  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Au- 
gustine (in  allusion  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  fes- 
tivals) that  men  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  die 
for  Grod,  if  God  had  not  become  man  to  die  for  them 
(Tillemont,  SL-Etieme^  art  4). 

II.  SL  8tepheri»  TypUscd  Charaaer,^The  importance 
of  his  career  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  three 
beads: — 

1.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic  The 
appointment  of  *'  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though  not  in 
the  Bible)  called  deacons,  formed  the  first  direct  insti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  an  organized  Christian  ministry, 
and  of  these  Stephen  was  the  head — **  the  archdeacon," 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Eastern  Church — and  in  this  ca- 
pacity represented  as  the  companion  or  precursor  of  Lau- 
rence, archdeacon  of  Rome  in  the  Western  Church.  In 
this  sense  allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Or- 
dination of  Deacons. 

2.  He  is  the  first  martyr— the  protomartyr.  To  him 
the  name  "  martyr"  is  first  applied  (Acts  xxii,  20).  He, 
first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  his  convictions  by  a  violent  and  dreadful  death.  The 
veneration  which  has  accrued  to  his  name  in  conse- 
quence is  a  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  to  the  nobleness  of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness 
and  the  folly  of  persecudon.  It  also  contains  the  first 
germs  of  the  reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  rel- 
ics of  martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height  now 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn,  by  Ranald  Heber,  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen's  character. 

8.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  PauL  So  he  was  already 
regarded  in  ancient  tiroes.  IlavXov  6  SiS6ffKa\oc  is 
the  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Seleucia.  But 
it  is  an  aspect  that  has  been  much  more  forcibly  drawn 
out  in  modem  times.  Not  only  was  his  martyrdom 
(in  all  probability)  the  first  means  of  converting  Paul — 
his  prayer  for  his  murderers  not  only  was  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  Paul — the  blood  of  the  first  mar- 
tyr, the  seed  of  the  greatest  apostle — the  pangs  of  re- 
morse for  his  death,  among  the  stings  of  conscience 
against  which  the  apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix,  5) ; 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also,  he  was  the  an- 
ticipator, as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the 
propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity  of  which 
Paul  became  the  main  support.  His  denunciations  of 
local  worship,  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  Jewish  history,  his  freedom  in  treating  that 
history,  the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses,  are 
all  Pauline. 

HL  Literature, ^Evaeib,  Hist,  Ecdes,  ii,  1;  Tille- 
mont, Memoiret,  ii,  1-24 ;  Neander,  PkuUinff  cmd  Train' 


ing;  Conybearp  and  Howaon,  8L  Aal^di.  K;  Aaga^i, 
ArehaoL  DenhoStrdigL  i,  145;  Bees,  Dm  Lapi£0mm 
atepkam  (Jen.  1729);  Ziegdbanr,  Ada  Stepkam  (Vvm. 
1786) ;  Walch,  De  Fknere  8Upk.  (Jen.  1756); 
MartyriMm  Stepham  (Viteb.  1766);  Basr,  De 
Steph.  (Tub.  1829);  Scbmid,  Diaoomrs  de  iSt-i 
(Strasb.  1889);  Bohn, L^e  o/BL Stepkm  (Loud.  1844); 
and  other  monographs  cited  by  Yolbedini^  /wfrr  Pr^ 
yrammatum^  p.  74;  and  by  Dana,  W^ria^  &  t.  '^Afo^ 
telgesch."  Nos.  66, 67. 

Stephen  I,  pope  ftom  A.D.  258  to  257,  was  a  aa- 
tive  Roman,  and  is  noteworthy  becanae  of  fan 
tion  with  the  controversy  respecting  the 
of  baptism  by  heretics^  In  Africa  and  the  East  waA 
baptism  was  generally  rejected,  while  ait  Roose  s- 
claimed  heretics  who  had  been  baptised  weie  neehed 
simply  with  laying-on  of  hands.  The  EaatemTkoRh, 
and  especially  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (q.  ir.),  decided  ca- 
phatically  against  the  practice  of  Rome,  and  asscned 
that  baptism,  as  a  valid  rite,  cannot  exiat  beycwd  tbe 
pale  of  the  Church ;  to  which  Stephen  replied  tliai  ev- 
ery baptism  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesoa  carries  vitk 
it  regenerating  and  sanctifying  infioenoe.  The  svbo& 
of  Carthage,  in  255  and  256,  sanctioned  the  Eartoa 
opinion,  and  forwarded  notice  of  their  deosion  to  Rciae. 
A  dispute  between  Stephen  and  Cyprian  waa  thoebv 
inaugurated,  which  ended  with  Stephen'a  renoundag  ^ 
connection  with  the  African  Church.  Stephen  Ibaad 
earnest  opponents,  alsoi  in  bbhope  DioaTSim  of  Akx- 
andria  and  Firmilian  of  CRsarea,  the  ^tter  of  whsa 
emphaUcally  resisted  the  claim  erf"  the  Romish  aee  ts 
supremacy,  which  Stephen  steadily  advanced  darb^ 
the  quarrel.  The  division  between  the  cfawelies  eea- 
tinued  down  to  Stephen's  death,  in  267.  IWaSiioB  se- 
lates  that  he  died  a  martyr  under  Takrian, 
because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idol&  He  is  i 
orated  Aug.  2. — ^Herzog,  Real-EmafHop,  a.  ▼. 

Stephen  H,  said  to  have  been  elected  pope  MaRh 
27, 752,  and  to  have  died  three  or  four  dayv  afterwards. 
is  not  usually  included  in  lists  of  the  popesL 

Stephen  in  (II),  whose  pontificate  bated  frr« 
752  to  757,  is  generally  recorded  as  Stephen  II.  This 
pope  was  Uireatened  by  Ast<4ph,  king  of  the  Looifaaida. 
who  took'  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Stephen  thae- 
upon  appealed  to  Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Faai% 
for  help,  and  oflered  in  return  an  eternal  reward  and  b2 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  but  threatened  him  with  faffcxCBic 
of  his  salvation  if  he  should  delay  to  undertake  the  le- 
quired  deliverance.  Pepin  besieged  Astolph  in  Pavis 
(754),  and  compelled  him  to  promise  the  reonncistiBa 
of  all  his  conquests.  The  latter,  h<»wever,  invaded  the 
Roman  territories  once  more,  instead  of  fcifiiKng  bia 
agreement,  and  Pepin  was  obliged  to  retnm  to  Itah* 
(755).  He  defeated  the  Lombard,  and  wrested  froa 
him  the  territories  he  had  conquered,  and  then 
the  pope  to  the  patriarchate,  and  made  hiaa 
of  the  exarchate.  This  act  fiirat  made  the  pope  the ; 
ular  head  of  a  conntry  and  a  people.  Stephen,  in  re> 
turn,  anointed  Pepin  king.  He  died  in  757,  lenvu^g  a 
number  of  letters  and  canonical  oonstitul 
ReaUEnq^dop.  &  v. 

Stephen  IV  (HI),  pope  from  768  to  772;' 
edictine  monk,  and  had  been  made  caidinal-pffieBi  kv 
pope  Zachary.  He  condemned  hta  rival,  pope  €e^ 
stantine,  who  had  been  a  layman,  aa  a  usmpcr  of  thi 
episcopal  chair,  and  in  769  hdd  a  synod  in  the  LateaB. 
which  decreed  that  only  a  deaooo  or  a  priest  ooold  at- 
tain to  the  papal  dignity.  The  same  synod  saMOk— < 
afresh  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  aaiats,  whick 
had  been  rejected  by  a  sjmod  at  Conatanrinople  and  bf 
the  emperor  Constantine  Copronymna.  This  pope,  sfe& 
was  troubled  by  the  Lombsids,  and  aooght  rdidTat  the 
hands  of  Chaiies  and  Carioman,  the  Frankiah  kii^ 
The  persistent  enmity  of  the  Lombaida  angigested  the 
advisability  of  preventing  any  alliance  beUieen  thes 
and  the  Franks,  and  Stephen  waa  aooocdingly  eanceaMi 
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to  preTent  the  ooawmtDatioii  of  a  propoied  marriage  of 
Charles  with  Desideria,  daughter  of  the  Lombard  king. 
He  did  not,  however,  accomplish  his  purpose;  but 
Charles  sepaifated  from  his  wife  when  they  had  been 
married  one  year.  Stephen  died  in  772.— Henog,i2Mi^ 
JEiMytiop.  a.  y, 

Stephen  V  (TV),  a  Roman,  created  cardinal-deacon 
by  pope  Leo  III,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
A.D.  816,  but  reigned  only  a  few  months.  He  caused 
the  discontented  Roman  population  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Louis  the  Pious  as  well  as  to  himself,  in  order  to  bring 
th«m  more  completely  into  his  power;  and  he  crowned 
that  monarch  emperor.  He  died  in  817. — Herzog,  Beai' 
Emcgklop,  s.  V. 

Stephen  VI  (Y)  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  885. 
He  negotiated  with  the  emperor  Basil  of  Constantino- 
ple and  his  son  Leo  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  Photius  (q.  v.).  Stephen  demanded  that 
all  clergymen  consecrated  by  Photius  should  be  de- 
posed, and  that  those  whom  the  latter  had  banished  or 
excommunicated  should  be  restored ;  and  Leo  conformed 
to  the  requirement.  The  pope  was  also  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  against  Charles  the  Fat,  who  sought 
to  depose  him  because  he  had  not  obtained  secular  con- 
firmation. He  crowned  the  duke  Guido  of  Spoleto  as 
emperor,  and  died  in  891. — ^Herzog,  ReaUEncykhp.  s.  v. 

Stephen  VII  (VI),  pope  during  a  few  months, 
in  896-897.  On  his  attaining  to  the  papal  dignity  he 
caused  the  body  of  his  predecessor  and  personal  ene- 
my, Formosus  (q.  v.),  to  be  exhumed  and  mutilated, 
after  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  is  alleged 
that  Formosus  had,  on  some  former  occasion,  prevented 
Stephen  from  becoming  pope.  The  same  partisan  fury 
which  enabled  Stephen  to  vent  his  anger  upon  a  de- 
ceased enemy  brought  about  his  own  destruction.  He 
was  strangled  to  death  in  prisou,  and  his  action  towards 
Formosus  was  condemned  by  a  s3niod  under  John  IX 
(898).~Herzog,  lUalrEwcifklop,  s.  y, 

Stephen  ViU  (VII),  pope  from  929  to  981,  belongs 
to  the  number  of  pontiflb  who  were  governed  by  the  no- 
torious Theodora  and  Marozia.  He  is  remarkable  in  no 
other  respect* 

Stephen  IZ  (VIII),  a  German,  and  related  to  the 
emperor  Otto  the  Great,  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  by 
the  acdon  of  clergy  and  people  in  969,  and  reigned  un- 
til 942.  He  was  wholly  unable  to  restrain  the  shame- 
less rule  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Church,  and,  like 
the  other  popes  of  that  period,  was  simply  the  creature 
and  plaything  of  a  party. 

Stephen  X  (IX),  a  creature  of  Hildebrand  [see 
Grxgort  VII],  was  the  son  of  duke  Gotelon  of  Nether- 
Lorraine.  His  name  was  Frederick,  Pope  Leo  IX  ap- 
pointed him  cardinalrdeaoon  and  chancellor  to  the  apoa- 
tolical  chair.  In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  cardi- 
nal Humbert  as  legate  to  Constantinople,  and  aided  in 
preTentingany  reconciliation  between  the  two  churches 
(comp.  BrettB  Commemor.eorum  qum  GeuenaU  Apocr%$. 
SohcUb  Rom,  8edi»  ta  Regia  Urbe,  etc.,  in  A  mud,  Eecles, 
anct.  Obs.  Baronio  [Col  Agripp.  1609],  IX,  xix,  222 ; 
also  Awud,  EeeUa,  ex  xii  Tatnu  C,  Baron,  RedcusHj 
open  Henr.  Spondani  [Mogunt  1618],  p.  824).  On 
hla  return  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Monte- 
Casino,  and  was  promoted  to  be  abbot;  and  when 
Victor  II  died  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  JLD.  1057, 
under  the  name  of  Stephen.  Guided  by  Hildebrand,  he 
opposed  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  especially  with 
respect  to  simony  and  concubinage.  He  appointed  the 
iamous  Peter  Damiani  (q.  v.)  to  be  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Agnes,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy,  and  also  to  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  bbhop  Gerard  of  Florence  as  his  successor  (who 
actually  did  follow  in  the  pontificate  as  Nicholas  II) ; 


and,  finally,  he  ordered  that  the  election  of  a  pope  shonld 
be  postponed  until  the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Ger- 
many, whither  he  had  gone  as  a  legate.  He  died  in 
1058^— Herzog,  ReaUEnofkhp,  s.  v. 

Stephen  de  Belxavillb,  or  de  Borbone,  was  a 
Dominican  monk  at  Lyons,  and  died  in  1261.  His 
great  work,  De  SepUm  Dom»  Spiritus  Scmcti,  is  yet  un- 
published, though  a  portion  referring  to  the  Cathari  and 
the  Waldenses  had  been  issued  in  D'Aigentr^,  Col- 
lectio  Judidorum  de  Notie  Erroribus,  i,  85  so.,  and 
more  fully  in  Qu^tif  and  Echard,  ScnpUyres  Ordmis 
PrmdicatoruMy  i,  190  sq.  It  is  found  in  manuscript  in 
France,  England,  and  Spain.  Stephen  had  preached  in 
his  youth,  at  Valence,  agunst  the  Cathari,  and  was  af- 
terwards made  an  inquisitor ;  he  therefore  possessed  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  learn  what  were  the  teachings  and 
customs  of  the  sects  found  in  Southern  France.  His 
report  of  such  sects  is  among  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  of  the  history  of  heresies,  though  sometimes 
overdrawn.  His  statements  respecting  the  Lyonese 
Vaudois  are  particularly  noteworthy,  as  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  people  had  adopted  some  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
— ^Herzog,  Real^Encyldop,  sl  v. 

Stephen  of  Tournat,  bom  in  1185  at  Orieans, 
France,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  ^verte  at  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  of  SL  Gtenevi^ve  at  Paris,  was  subse- 
quently made  bishop  of  Toumay,  and  died  in  1203. 
He  was  very  learned  in  canon  law,  but  rather  nar- 
row in  both  theological  and  philosophical  studies. 
While  he  complained  of  the  confusion  existing  with  re- 
spect to  science,  of  the  ambition  of  scholars  and  their 
fondness  for  disputing  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  discover  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
he  deplored  save  the  intervention  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. He  hoped  that  in  this  way  greater  uniformity  of 
theological  instruction  might  be  secured,  and  that  bounds 
might  thus  be  set  to  the  independence  of  the  teachers. 
His  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  Summa  de 
Decreiit,  only  the  preface  of  which  is  known.  Two  dis- 
courses and  several  letters  from  his  pen  are  extant, 
which  possess  some  importance  as  sources  for  the  histo- 
ry of  his  time.  The  best  edition  b  that  of  Moliuet 
(Paris,  1679, 8vo>— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  a.  v. 

Stephens,  more  correctly  Stephen  (iiietme),  the 
&mily  name  of  an  illustrious  succession  of  learned  print* 
ers,  of  whom,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice  spe- 
cially only  Robert.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  ]^tienne 
(Henricus  Stephanus),  the  printer  of  the  (iuincupiex 
PsaUerium  of  I^e  Fevre  4'Etaples  (Paris,  1509-18), 
who  died  in  1620.  Robert  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1508. 
Having  received  a  learned  education  and  become  skilled 
in  the  classical  languages  and  Hebrew,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  editing  and  issuing  of  carefully  printed 
editions  of  learned  works.  In  1545  he  issued,  under 
the  simple  title  of  Biblia,  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
with  a  new  Latin  translaUon  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  and  in  a  type  of  exquisite  beauty.  Ex- 
planatory notes  were  added  in  the  margin ;  and  as  some 
of  these  gave  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  as 
savoring  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  Stephens  thought  it 
prudent,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  remove  to  Geneva. 
Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  he  had  issued  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test.,  first  in  a  small  form,  known  as 
the  0  ndrifioam  edition,  from  the  first  words  of  the  pref- 
ace (Paris,  1546-49),  and  afterwards  in  foL  with  vari- 
ous readings  from  MSS.  collated  by  his  son  Henry.  At 
Geneva  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  the 
Vulg.  rendering,  and  that  of  Erasmus,  1551.  This  edi- 
tion presented  the  text  for  the  first  time  divided  into 
verses.  Two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  also 
printed  by  him— one  with  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi 
on  the  minor  prophets,  in  18  vols.  4to  (Paris,  1589-48), 
another  in  10  vols.  16mo  (ibid.  1544-46).  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  Theeaurut  Lingua  LatimB  (4  vols.  foL),  as  to 
his  son  Henry  the  Tkuaurut  Ling,  Grwcm  is  due— two 
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monuments  of  vast  learning  and  unwearied  diligence. 
Kobert  Stephens  died  at  Geneva  SepU  6, 1569.— Kitto. 

Stephens,  Abednego,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Centreville,  Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md.,  Julj  24, 
1812.  When  three  years  of  age  bis  parents  moved  to 
Havre  de  Grace  in  that  state,  and  from  thence,  in  1819, 
to  Staunton,  Ya.  In  1829  his  father  left  him  in  chai^ 
of  a  male  academy,  which  he  managed  until  the  close 
of  the  session ;  wound  up  his  father*s  business,  and  con- 
ducted the  family  to  Columbia,  Tenn.  He  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  a  male  academy  in  that  place,  resign- 
ing to  enter  the  University  of  Nashville  in  May,  1882, 
from  which  he  graduate<l  in  October,  1888.  On  July  8, 
1881,  he  was  confirmed  by  bishop  Meade.  After  gradu- 
ation he  accepted  the  tutorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  soon  aifter  made  professor  in  the 
same  department.  He  attended  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  from  October,  1886,  to  October, 
1837,  and  upon  his  return  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
Otey,  Oct.  15, 1887,  entering  priesfs  orders  soon  after. 
He  continued  in  his  college  professorship  until  in  1839 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Jefferson  College, 
at  Washington,  Miss.  His  health  failing,  he  spent  the 
winter  in  Cuba ;  but,  receiving  no  permanent  relief,  re- 
turned and  settled  at  Nashville,  where  he  died,  Feb.  27, 
1841.  **  He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  scholars  and  ora- 
tors; his  sermons  were  characterized  by  depth  and  com- 
prehension of  thought,  and  by  profound  research  and 
impassioned  eloquence.**  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit ,  v,  746. 

Stephens,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Licking  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  in  April, 
1778.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  declared  his  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry.  Entering  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was,  after  the  first 
year,  appointed  tutor  of  ancient  languages,  and  was  so  in- 
dustrious as  to  be  able  to  study  divinity  during  one  ses- 
sion of  his  senior  year  and  to  graduate  in  1805b  He  en- 
tered upon  the  vocation  of  teaching,  studying  divinity 
under  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Kent.  Deciding  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
Claggett  in  February,  1809.  For  this  choice  he  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  father.  Upon  his  ordination  he  removed 
to  Chestertown,  and  taught  in  Washington  College,  and 
preached  acceptably.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  bishop 
Claggett  in  Baltimore  in  1810,  and  removed  to  Centre- 
ville,  Queen  Anne  Co.,  where  he  had  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy and  two  parishes.  He  remained  here  four  years, 
and  removed  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  he  preached  four 
years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Staunton,  Va.,  and  con- 
tinued there  lill  1828.  After  a  short  residence  in  Fincas- 
tie,  Va.,  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  in  1829.  Removing  to  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  in  1838, 
he  organized  the  parish  of  St.  James.  His  wife  died  in 
1847,  and  he  consented  to  retire  to  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Pitser  Miller,  of  Bolivar.  He  resigned  h is  chaige 
in  1849,  and  died  Nov.  21, 1850.  See  Sprague,  Amalt 
of  the  A  mer,  Pulpitj  v,  519. 

Stephens,  Jeremy,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1592,  and  entered 
Brasenoee  College,  Oxford,  in  1609.  Taking  bis  degrees 
in  art  in  1615,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
chaplain  of  Ail-Souls'  CoUege.  In  May,  1616,  he  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  in  1621  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Quinton,  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
1626  to  that  of  Wotton,  both  by  Charles  I.  He  was 
made  prebendary  of  Biggleswade,  Lincoln,  in  1641,  but 
was  deprived  in  1644  of  all  his  preferments,  and  impris- 
oned by  the  usurping  powers.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  replaced  in  all  his  former  livings,  and  had  also  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Church.  He  died  at  Wotton  Jan. 
9, 1665.  He  published,  Nola  in  D.  Cyprian,  de  Uniiate 
Ecdetia  (London,  1632,  8vo) : — Nota  in  D.  Cyprian,  de 
Bono  PaHenticB  (ibid.  1633, 8vo)  -.—Apoloyy  for  the  An- 
dent  Bight  and  Power  of  the  Bishops  to  SU  and  Vote  m 


Parliaments  (ibid.  1660) :— B.  Grrsorii  Magm,  Epite^ 
Bomam  de  Cura  PaetoraH  Liber  vere  A  smca,  eCcu  MSS, 
cum  Bomana  editione  ooilaOs  (ibid.  1629, 8vo).  He  vs» 
also  editor  of  Spelman,  On  Tithes,  and  his  apology  for  the 
treatise  De  non  Temerandis  Ecdetiia,  See  ChafaB€T«. 
Biog.  Did,  a.  v.;  AUibone,  DieL  ofBriL  aad  Amer.Aw- 
thorSf  a.  v. 

Stephens,  ^^illiam,  an  English  dcrgjmvw 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  giadoated  froiD  Exeter  GJ- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1715.  He  was  fint  vicar  of  But- 
ton, and  afterwards  rector  of  Sl  Andrew's,  in  PlyoMiuitL 
He  died,  much  lamented,  in  1786.  He  pobUshed  fes 
single  Sermons  (1717, 1719, 1722, 1724^  each  8vd)  ;  a»t 
ailer  his  death  appeared  (thir^-five)  Servsom  (OrkmL 
1737, 2  vols.  8vo).  SeeAM}one,Dici.qfBHLamdAmT. 
A  uthorsj  s.  V. 

Stephens,  William  BL,  a  Hetbodiat  Einsoopsl 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  Dec  18, 1804,  oouvened 
in  1828,  under  the  prpaching  of  Rev.  Chaiks  Fitsai: 
travelled  Burlington  and  Bargaintown  circmta^  owkr 
the  presiding  elder,  in  1829-80 ;  was  admitted  on  trisl  ir 
1831,  and  appointed  to  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  Or- 
cuit;  in  1882,  to  Salem  Circuit;  and  in  1883  was  adzi:- 
ted  into  full  connection,  and  appointed  to  Swedf^bon^ 
Circuit,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  was  a  nae 
of  studious  habits,  good  preaching  abilitieB,  aideot  f«ri^ 
and  extensive  usefulness.  See  Mmutes  ofAmnuui  C{«- 
ferenoeSf  ii,  282. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  obaerred  on  Dee. 
26  in  honor  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen. 

Stephenson,  Jambb  Whitb,  D.D.,  a  Preabytemn 
divine,  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Ya^  in  1756.  Hr 
was  educated  at  Ht,  Zion  College,  Winnabocoagli,  Sl  C.  : 
principal,  for  three  years,  of  a  Hasrirnl  achool  near  tbr 
old  Waxbaw  Church,  in  Lancaster  District,  SLC;  stadktl 
theology  privately ;  was  licensed  by  the  Iheabytesr  t/ 
South  Carolina  in  1789;  ordained  and  installed  pastnr 
of  the  Bethel  and  Indiantown  churches,  in  WiUiamefcors 
District,  in  1790.  March  8, 1808,  with  about  twenty  &s- 
ilies,  he  migrated  to  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  juintly  p«- 
chased  a  tract  of  land,  and  organized  what  was  af£«f- 
wards  known  as  the  "  Frierson  Settlement** — a  Chri«ds;i 
colony  which  long  maintained  an  enviable  vepotaair. 
particularly  for  its  fiuthful  private  and  public  instractitc 
of  the  blacks.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1832.  Dr.  Stephe»M 
published  two  or  three  sermons.  As  a  preacher  be  w» 
solid  and  instructive.  In  1816,  South  Carolina  O^^ 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  DJ).  See  Sprsir^. 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  550 ;  Allibone,  Intr.  >..'' 
BriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  r.     (J.  I*  S.) 

Stercoranists  (from  sfercoro,  to  void  as  exn^ 
ment).    The  groesly  sensual  conception  of  the  preMcre 
of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  sacrament,  acoonting  to  whici 
that  body  is  eaten,  digested,  and  evacuated  like  ordznt- 
ry  food,  is  of  ancient  standing,  though  not  found  ia  C^r- 
igen,  as  some  writera  haveaasumed  (e.g.  TounielT.Onv 
Theologicus,  iii,  846),  nor,  perhaps,  in  Rbabanns  Mai 
who,  like  the  former,  was  charged  with  holdiii^ 
views  because  of  an  ambiguous  explanation  of  Man.  xt. 
17  (e.  g.  by  Gcrbert,  De  Corp,  el  Banff,  Dommni,  ia  Pb. 
Thesaur,  Anecdot,  Noviss,  I,  i,  144).    It  certainhr  ort?> 
inated  with  a  class  of  false  teachers  contempovarr  wi^k 
or  earlier  than  Rhabanus  Maurus,  whom  Fascbasius  Rati- 
bert  condemns,  De  Corp,  et  Sang,  Damim,  e.  20.  vbfrr 
he  remarks,  with  reference  to  certain  apoctrphal  wnt- 
ings,  **  Frivolum  est  ergo  ia  hoc  mysterio  oogitart  •** 
stercore,  ne  oommisceatur  in  digesdone  altcrios  ok.' 
He  does  not,  however,  apply  the  term  Stercam»«  i» 
his  opponents.     Cardinal  Humbert  is  the  first  to  so  f»* 
ploy  the  word  in  his  work  directed  agaiast  the  mtai 
Nicetas  Pectoratus  (1064),  to  advocate  aaynitiMi  [«« 
AzYHms]  and  the  other  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Latin  Church  (see  Cams  Leett,  Antf,  Iff,  UBl%  ed.  Ri^ 
nage);  and  from  that  time  the  word  was  frequnrir 
employed  to  designate  the  snpporten  of  the  grtnAr 
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realisUc  theory  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  occurs  now  and 
then  in  the  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  particularly  the  realistic  doctrine  of  Brentius 
and  other  WUrtembergers  in  the  time  of  the  Kefurroa- 
tion.  On  the  subject,  see'Pfaff,  Dt  Stercoram^tiB  Medii 
.^ri,  etc  (Tub.  1760, 4to),  and  Scbr6ckh,  Kirchenfftaeh, 
xxiii,  429-499. — Herzog,  Retd'Entyklop.  s.  v. 

SteronliuB,  Btarcntias,  or  SterqniliniiB,  a 
Roman  divinity  invoked  by  husbandmen.  The  name 
is  derived  from  sttrcut,  manure,  and  is  applied  by  some 
to  Saturn,  because  he  taught  the  use  of  manure  in  agri- 
cultural processes.  Others  give  it  to  Picumnus,  the  son 
of  Faunus,  who  is  likewise  credited  with  introducing 
improvements  in  agriculture  (Alacrob.  Sat.  i,  7 ;  Serv. 
A  d  .'En,  ix,  4 ;  X,  76 ;  lAcUnt.  i,  20 ;  Pliny,  Zf.  N,  xvil, 
9 ;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  16). 

Sterling,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1810,  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  in  1844  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  received  into  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1847,  and  travelled  six  or  seven  years,  when,  be- 
cause of  ill-health,  he  located.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  where  he  la- 
bored several  years.  His  death  occurred  April  2, 1868. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  168. 

Stem  (irpvfiva),  the  kinder  part  of  a  ship  (as  the 
word  is  rendered  in  Mark  iv,  88 ;  Acts  xxvii,  41),  out 
of  which  the  anchors  were  anciently  fastened  (ver.  29). 
i^ee  SHIP. 

Stern,  Hermann,  a  Jewish  missionary,  was  bom 
of  Israelitish  parentage  in  1794,  at  Teimstadt,  in  Bava- 
ria. He  visited  the  high-school  in  Bamberg  to  study 
as  teacher.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  received  his 
first  place  as  teacher  in  Hochberg.  Endeavoring  to 
conform  in  his  religious  instruction  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  could  not  avoid  allud- 
ing to  the  defectiveness  and  emptiness  of  the  synagogue 
ceremonials  as  taught  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Jewish 
code  Shulchan  A  ruck.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  district,  and  fur  his  own  security 
Stem  requested  the  government  that  the  rabbi  be  re- 
quired to  superintend  the  religious  instmction  of  his 
fichooL  Mr.  Bing,  the  chief  rabbi,  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  doing  so,  stating  that  Stern's  religious  in- 
stmction did  not  please  him.  The  government  then 
demanded  of  the  rabbi  either  to  propoee  one  of  the  ex- 
isting compendiums  as  a  text-book  for  schools,  or  else 
write  one  himself.  The  rabbi  offered  to  do  the  latter. 
In  the  meantime  Stem  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
the  town  of  Heidtngsfeld,  near  WUrzburg.  Having 
spent  two  years  at  the  Utter  place,  he  received  from 
the  government  the  new  text-book  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion, which  rabbi  Alexander  Behr,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  rabbi,  had  prepared.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  this  book  were  entirely  filled  with  cere- 
monial laws,  and  contained  not  a  wonl,  much  less  an 
exposition,  of  morality,  of  conscience,  of  virtue,  of  holi- 
ness, of  the  condition  and  destiny  of  man.  Stem  called 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  these  deficiencies 
of  the  book,  and  promised  to  publish  a  better  one.  In 
1829  he  published  his  Die  Confirmation  der  Israeliten, 
ader  das  JudentJtum  in  seiner  Grundkige,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1885  by  his  larger  work,  Der  fjebensbaum. 
Both  these  books  contmued  to  be  standanls  in  many 
schools,  even  after  Stem  had  embraced  Christianity. 
The  preparation  of  those  works  led  Stem  to  study  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud  more  thoroughly,  which  brought 
him  to  the  conviction  that  the  expected  Messiah  had 
already  come.  His  sentiments  he  made  known  to  the 
Jews,  who  persecuted  him  as  much  as  possible,  as  they 
could  not  agree  with  him.  But  Stem  often  said, 
"  They  ought  to  know  it,  and  it  is  my  duty  that  I  tell 
them  the  tmth  quite  decidedly ;  the  Lord  demands  it 
from  me."  Sooner  than  he  expected,  the  hour  had 
come.    In  the  year  1836  many  theologians  were  as- 


sembled together,  who  were  ordered  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  to  speak  of  different  things  about  religioiu 
They  met  in  WUrsbnrg;  Stem  also  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting ;  and  now  the  question  was  put 
whether  the  Trinity  consists  with  the  Jewish  religion 
or  not.  They  all  said  no,  excepting  Stem,  who  could 
not  agree.  He  put  the  question  before  them  all — what 
shall  one  do  if  he  cannot  say  pes  to  it?  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  They  were  greatly  astonished  at  him, 
and  advised  him  to  write  a  book  in  which  he  should 
put  his  question  before  them.  This  he  did  in  his  Das 
fsraeliientkum  m  seiner  WUrde  und  Burde,  but  instead 
of  convincing  him  that  he  was  in  error,  tbey  censured 
him  and  threatened  that  they  would  take  away  his 
place  from  him ;  but  he  was  not  shaken.  Stern  had  to 
undergo  many  severe  trials,  and  he  finally  resolved  to 
settle  at  Frankfort  as  a  private  tutor.  Here  he  pub- 
lished in  1844  a  periodical,  Die  A  uferstehung,  in  which 
he  proved,  without  at  all  exhausting  the  subject,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  new  in  Judaism,  how- 
ever positively  t  h  is  is  denied.  Two  years  later  (in  1846) 
he  openly  professed  his  ChrisUan  belief,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  his  GlaubensgrHndefurmeinen  Ueber- 
tritl  zum  Ckristenihum.  He  was  soon  engaged  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Jews  by  the  British  Society,  and 
labored  among  his  brethren  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1861.  See  the  (London)  Jetrish  Her^ 
aid,  April,  1861 :  Herschell,  Jewish  Witnesses  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  (1858),  p.  188  sq.;  MissUmMatt  des  Ver- 
ems  fur  Israel,  Dec.  1872 ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  aufHojffimng 
(1872),  ix,  68  sq. ;  X,  188 ;  FUrs^  BibL  Jud.  iii,  885  sq. ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1269.     (&  P.) 

Stem,  Maximilian,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage, 
Nov.  18,  1815,  at  Altenkunstadt,  in  Bavaria.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  when  bix- 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  examined  for  admission  to  the 
surgical  college  in  Bamberg,  but  was  not  admitted  on 
the  plea  of  his  youth,  as  eighteen  years  was  the  mini- 
mum for  matriculation.  He  remained  at  Bamberg,  pri- 
vately studying  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  and 
when,  after  two  years,  the  time  for  examination  again 
arrived,  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  were  dashed  by  a 
royal  mandate  from  Munich  ordering  the  school  to  be 
abolished.  He  went  to  Niederwem,  and  here  he  was 
surlily  told  by  the  chief- justice  that  he  must  choose 
a  trade,  or  the  govemment  would  take  charge  of  him. 
Having  no  altemative,  Stem  chose  the  first  trade  that 
he  came  in  contact  with.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
occupied  himself  in  this  way,  and  finally  resolved  to  go 
to  the  United  States.  Before  leaving  his  countfy,  he 
went  to  see  his  uncle  Hermann  Stem  (q.  v.),  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  a  Christian.  Stem,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  sort  of  a  rationalist,  rebuked  his  uncle  for 
sacrificing  his  worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  religion ; 
but,  before  he  left,  his  uncle  had  implanted  the  first 
germs  of  an  earnest  seeking  after  his  soul's  salvation  in 
the  heart  of  the  worldly-minded  youth.  At  Bremer- 
hafen,  where  he  was  delayed,  the  Lord  prosecuted  his 
gracious  work  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  mis- 
sionary (Rev.  John  Neander,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.),  who  presented  Christ  to  his 
consideration.  In  1889  he  landed  at  New  York,  where 
the  Rev.  John  Rudy,  of  the  Houston  Street  German 
Church,  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  more  fully 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  whom  he  was  alao 
baptizeil.  For  three  years  he  lived  in  New  York,  and 
eamed  a  livelihood  by  hard  manual  labor.  In  1842  he 
went  to  Meroersburg,  Fa.,  to  study  theology,  and  was  li- 
censed in  1845.  From  that  time  on  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  men  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  He 
built  many  churches  and  organized  many  congregations. 
He  successfully  labored  in  Gallon,  C,  for  nine  years; 
from  thence  he  went,  in  1862,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  also  labored  for  nine  years,  when  bodily  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  resign,  in  1870.    He  was  then  appointed 
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by  his  Church  as  missionary  superintendent,  but  after 
one  year's  work  he  bad  again  to  resign.  In  1871  he 
onoe  more  accepted  a  call  to  Gallon,  and  when  a  year 
was  over  he  gave  op  his  chaige,  never  to  resume  iu 
He  went  to  Louisville,  and  after  four  years  of  inactiv- 
ity, illness,  grief,  and  longing  for  release,  he  died,  July 
6, 1876.  Brides  educating  a  number  of  ministers  in 
his  own  house,  Stem  took  an  active  part  in  the  oontru- 
versies  which  in  former  years  agitated  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  was  a  very  active  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odicals of  his  denomination.  See  the  obituary  of  Mr. 
Stem  in  the  Rtformed  Church  Monthfy,  ScpU  1876, 
written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Stem,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.     (B.P.) 

Stem,  Mendel  Xhnaxinel,  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
bora  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1811,  where  the  cele- 
brated Talmudist  rabbi  Moaes  Sopher  exercised  an  en- 
during influence  upon  the  pious  disposition  of  the  youth. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  father, 
then  stricken  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  increasing 
blindness,  in  the  duties  of  tuition  at  the  Royal  Jewish 
Normal  School  of  his  native  place ;  and  when  fourteen 
years  old  he  replaced  bis  blind  father  in  the  arduous  poet 
of  teacher.  In  1883  he  was  employed  as  reader  in  the  fa- 
mous Oriental  printing  establishment  of  A.  von  Schmidt. 
He  then  tried  his  fortune  as  teacher  in  some  country 
places,  and  in  1838  settled  at  Vienna,  where  henceforth 
he  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  literary  pursuits, 
and  where  he  died,  March  9,  1873.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works  we  mention  the  following;  y\^  b^bpp 
*^3^,  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Vienna  and  Presburg,  1829, 
and  often  since) : — ^A  metrical  German  translation  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (Presburg,  1882) : — A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  same  book,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary 
(ibid.  1883)  ;— rAe  £thic$  of  the  Father*,  pia«  '^p'ni 
(Vienna,  1840),  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines: 
^LUuryical  Hynmt  on  the  Dwwe  Unity,  ^iimn  "^y^t 
(ibid.  1840),  also  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines : 
— The  Prophet  Egekid,  with  a  German  translation  and 
a  Hebrew  oommenUiy  (ibid.  1842)  :—The  Ethical  Med- 
itaOont  of  Bedarahi,  dViS'  rrna  0,  with  a  German 
transUtion  (ibid.  1847) :— ixnto*^  PinVin,  or  history 
of  the  Jews  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
(ibid.  1848),  Hebrew  and  German : — A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  book  Jesus  Sirach,  or  Eoclesiasticus  (ibid. 
1844) : — nin'^bD,  or  penitential  hymns,  with  a  German 
tran^tion  (ibid.  1842): — '^itTO,  or  festival  prayers, 
with  a  Grerman  translation  (ibid.  1844, 5  vols.).  In  1845 
he  started  a  Hebrew  periodical  entiUed  pn^'^  "^S^^S, 
The  Star  of  Isaac,  full  of  interesting  matter,  of  which 
twenty -six  parts  were  published  (ibid.  1846-81):^ — 
risnlbn  ninin.  The  Duties  of  the  Heart  of  Bechai, 
with^a  German  translation  (ibid.  1866, 2d  ed.)  ^— ^XnM 
V^an,  a  Talmudical  lexicon  C'bid.  1863).  See  FUrst, 
BOLJutL  iii,  386-888 ;  Steinschneider,  BiUiographisches 
SaHdbmch,  p.  137.     (B.  P.) 

Stem,  Slegmund,  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
preacher  of  the  Jewish  Reformed  Synagogue  at  Bei^ 
lin,  and  lately  director  of  the  phikaOhropm  at  Frank- 
fortH>n-the-Main  (where  he  died,  May  9, 1867),  was  the 
author  of  Das  Judenthum  und  der  Jude  tm  christlichen 
Staaie  (Berlin,  1845):~/>»e  At^fyabe  des  Judenthums 
und  der  Juden  in  der  Gegenwart  (ibid.  1846) : — Die  /2e- 
liffion  des  Judenthums  (ibid.  1846;  2d  ed.  1848)  :-.Z>ie 
gegemoartiye  Bewe^ung  tm  Judenthum  (ibid.  1846): — 
and  Gesehichte  des  Judenthums  wm  Mendelssohn  bis  auf 
die  Gegenwart,  nebet  Ueberncht  der  Sltem  Religions-  und 
Kulturpesehichte  (Frankfori-on-the-Main,  1867).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  388 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d  Judenth,  u.  a. 
Seeten,  iii,  880  sq.;  Griits,  Gesdk,  d.  Juden,  xi,  668  sq. 

(a  P.) 


Stem,  Wlllietan,  n.  German  pinfeaMT, 
April  22, 1792,  at  Mo6bach,and  died  Maiich  81, 1873,  at 
Carlsrahe,  having  for  forty  years  been  tcecber  and  £• 
rector  of  the  evangelical  seminary  there.  He  wnar, 
Effahrw^fen,  GrtmdsStze  und  Gnmddspe  ySr  Mfiini 
christHchen  ReUffumsunterricht  (Carlambe,  1838):— 
GesehichiUckes  Spruehb*^  tur  Wiederkoiaeng  der  b^ 
blischen  GescMehten  fur  christL  Sch^em  (ibid.  1844)>- 
LehrbucMem  des  ^ristL  Glaubens  naek  der  AeiSan 
Schnfi,  etc.  (ibid.  1858)  i—Fwnfkdm  manamMcke  M- 
men  (Barmen,  1870 ;  new  ed.  1872)  v^ErUanmg  der  fvr 
EwmgeUm  (Carisnihe,  1867-69, 2  vols.).  Sec  Zot^sbl 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1269;  Delitzsch,  8aat  amf  Hofmi^  s, 
132  sq.,  184  sq.;  Haock,  Theolag.  Jakret^erieki,  1S?Q, 
vi,  673 ;  1872,  viu,  678.     (B.  P.) 

Sterne  (or  Steame),  John  (1),  a  jshymaam  aad 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at  Ardbraocan,  Coaatr  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  1622.  He  was  educated  ia  the  Co3- 
lege  of  Dublin,  became  a  fellow,  was  ejected  becaose  «f 
his  loyalty,  but  reinstated  at  tbe  Restoration.  He  difd 
in  1669.  His  writings  are,  Aphorisnti  de  FeSataH 
(Dublin,  1664,  8vo;  twice  reprinted)  :—/>e  MmU  Du- 
sertatio  (ibid.  1666, 1669, 8vo) :— ilatao  Medeia,  sm  ^ 
Beatitudine  et  Miseria  (ibid.  1668, 4to)  -^A  drumd  H^- 
boordU  Difputationrnm  de  Concursu  Exaanem  (ibid.  1658. 
4to)  :-^De  Eledione  el  Reprobatiom  (ibid.  1662, 4to)  3— is 
this  is  added  Mamtductio  ad  rUam  Probom  : — De  Oisti- 
naOone,  opus  posAumum,  pietam  ChrisHamo  ~  Staictm 
schdasUoo  more  suadens,  published  in  1672  by  Ifc  Dsd- 
welL     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  DicL  k  t. 

Steme,  John  (2),  an  Irish  prelate,  aoa  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  DnUin,  sad 
became  successively  vicar  of  Trim,  chanceIl<M'  and  desa 
of  St  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1713,  of  Ckgber  ia 
1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univcf«tv  of  DoUia. 
He  laid  out  immense  sums  on  his  episcopal  palaoes  asd 
on  the  College  uf  Dublin,  where  he  built  tl»e  pnnttsii;- 
house  and  founded  exhibitions.  At  his  death  (Jai^e, 
1746)  he  bequeathed  X30,000  to  public  institutions^  Dii 
only  publications  were,  TraetcUus  de  Visitatiome  It^r- 
morum  (Dublin,  1697, 12mo) :— and  Cotteio  ad  CZon 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Steme,  Laurence,  an  Anglican  dersjmn,  wa 
bom  at  Clonmell,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  Not.  24,  171a 
After  moving  from  place  to  place  with  his  family,  be 
was  entered  at  a  school  near  Halifax,  Yurkshiic,  when 
he  remained  till  1731.  In  the  following  year  be  wsi 
admitted  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  tor«k 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  January,  1736,  and  that  of  AJf.  in 
1740.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  thro^gk 
his  uncle,  James  Sterne,  prebendary  of  DurhaiD,  oUainrf 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  of  York 
Through  his  wife  he  secured  the  liviuf^  of  Soilingtoik 
He  resided  for  twenty  years  principally  at  Sattoo.  Is 
1762  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1764  to  Italy.  Retnni- 
ing  to  England,  he  died  at  his  lodgings  ia  Loodoa 
March  18,  1763.  He  wrote.  Sermons  (Lond.  1760^2 
vols.;  of  which  there  are  many  subsequent  editioas): 
—  The  L\fe  and  Opinions  of  TVistram  Shamd^  Gad, 
(York,  1769,  2  vols.  12mo):  — i4  Sentimemlai  Jomn^ 
through  France  and  Itafy  (liond.  1768, 2  Tola.  Itmo)  -^ 
Letters  (ibid.  1776, 8  vols.  12mo).  For  infociDatioa  » 
to  editions  of  these  several  works,  many  of  which  are 
strongly  tinged  with  immoral  sentimental  aee 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Steme,  Richard,  an  En^ish  prelate, 
at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1696.  He 
mitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1611,  tt 
his  degree  of  A.a  in  1614,  and  that  of  AJi.  ia  16I& 
In  1620  he  removed  to  Benet  College,  and  was  ehctgd 
fellow  July  10, 1623.  He  proceeded  BlD.  the  fidkmiq; 
year,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree  ai  Ox- 
ford,  1627.  Appointed  one  of  the  nnivenity  pieechera  ia 
1626,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  Dr.  Lore's  oppoaenis  ia 
the  philosophical  md,  kept  for  the  entertunmeae  of  the 
Spanish  and  Aoatrian  amfaaaaadon.    In  1693 
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made  [wesideDi  of  the  oollege,  and  in  March,  1688,  maa- 
teT  of  Jeans  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
163&  He  was  presented  by  bis  college  to  the  lectoiy 
of  Hareton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1641,  but  did  npt  get 
poasesnon  till  the  summer  following.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  been  presented  in  1684  to  the  living  of  Yeovilton, 
Somerset  County,  through  the  favor  of  Laud,  who  chose 
him  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  seized  by 
Cromwell,  and  ejected  from  all  bis  preferments ;  but 
after  some  years  was  released,  and  permitted  to  retire  to 
St«vanage^  Hertfordshire,  where  he  supported  himself 
till  the  Restoration  by  keeping  a  private  school  Soon 
aJter,  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Savoy  Conference  and  in  the  revisal  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Fre  wen, 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  which  position  he  held 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1688.  Besides  some 
Latin  verses,  he  published,  Comment  on  Pscu  ciii  (Lond. 
1649, 8vo)  i—Summa  Loffica  (1686, 8vo),  published  after 
his  death : — and  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Pofyfflot,  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog, 
a.  v. 

Btemhold,  Thomas,  an  Engluh  poet  and  psalmo- 
dist,  was  bom  (according  to  Wood)  in  Hampshire,  or 
aa  HoUnshed  says,  at  Southampton;  but  Atkins  {But, 
of  Gloucaterskire)  affirms  that  he  was  bom  at  Awre, 
twelve  miles  from  Gloucester.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  not  long  enough  to  take  any  degree.  The  office  of 
^Toom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII  was  secured  to  him, 
and  he  was  continued  in  the  same  office  by  Edward 
VI.  He  died  in  1549.  He  versified  fiay-one  of  the 
Psalms,  which  were  first  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch, 
1549,  with  the  title  All  such  Ptalms  as  Thomcu  Sterne- 
holdf  late  Groom  of  the  Kmges  Majestyes  Robes^  did  in 
hi*  Lyfetyme  Drawe  into  En^isK  Metre,  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  translation  by  John  Hopkins  (fifly-eight 
psalms),  William  Wbittingham  (five  psalms),  Thomas 
Norton  (twenty-seven  psalms),  Robert  Wisdome  (Psa. 
xxv),  and  others.  The  complete  version  was  entitled 
The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  CoUeded  into  English  Metre 
hi0  T,  Stemhold,  J,  Hopkins,  and  others,  etc  (printed  in 
1562,  by  John  Day).  Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs, 
etc,  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  authenticity  is  doubt- 
ed. For  further  particulars  as  to  editions,  etc,  see  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  picL  sl  v.  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  utkorsj  s.  V.    See  Psalmody. 

9ter5pi,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was — 1.  A  Pleiad. 
the  wife  or  mother  of  CEnomaus  (ApoUod.  iii,  10, 1)  and 
daughter  of  Atlas  (Paus.  v,  10, 5). 

2.  Daughter  of  Pleuron  and  Xantippe,  and  sister  of 
Agenor  and  Leophontes  (ApoUod.  i,  7, 7). 

8.  Daughter  of  Cepheus  of  Tegea.  Her  father  de- 
clined to  Join  Hercules  in  the  .war  against  the  Hippo- 
coon  tides,  because  he  feared  an  invasion  of  the  Argives 
during  his  absence.  Hercules  thereupon  gave  to  Ster- 
ope  a  brasen  lock  of  Hednsa^s  hair,  which  be  bad  bim- 
aelf  obtained  from  Minerva.  This,  displayed  in  the  face 
of  an  advancing  foe,  would  transform  every  warrior  into 
stone.  Cepheus  was  thus  induced  to  join  in  a  war  in 
which  he  and  his  twenty  sons  lost  their  lives  (Apollod. 
ii,7,8). 

4.  A  daughter  of  Acastns,  whose  career  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Peleus  (ApoUod.  iii,  18, 8). 

5.  A  daughter  of  Porthaon,  and  mother  of  the  Sirens 
(ApoUod.  1,7,10). 

Bteny,  Johii,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1766,  and  studied  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, but  did  not  take  the  full  collegiate  course. 
About  1790  he  removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
established  himself  as  printer,  author,  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Steny  was  converted  soon  after  his  removal  to  Nor- 
wich, ^d  joined  the  Baptut  Church  there,  and  on  Dec 
25, 1800,  he  was  ordained  its  minister.  The  Church  he 
served  was  very  poor,  in  no  year  paying  him  a  salary 
exceeding  $100,  so  that  he  continued  his  mechanical 


and  literary  pursaita.  He  died  in  Norwich  Nov.  5, 
1823.  He  published,  with  his  brother  Consider,  The 
American  Youth  (1790,  Svo):^ Arithmetic  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  (1795): — ^in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.Wm. 
Northmp,  Divine  Songs: — and  in  conjunction  with 
Epaphras  Porter  he  edited  and  published  The  True  J2s- 
pitblican,  a  newspaper  (June,  1804),  See  Sprague,  An^ 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  Affl, 

Stenoo  (in  Latin  Steuchus  and  Engubinus),  Agostt- 
NO,  a  learned  Italian,  was  bom  in  1496  at  Gubbio  (in 
Umbria),  and  admitted  in  1618  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Canons  of  St.  Saviour,  where  he  left  off  his  sur- 
name Gttido,  For  a  long  time  he  gained  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  teaching  the  Oriental  languages,  theology, 
and  antiquities;  but  in  1525  he  wss  sent  to  Venice  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  rich  library  formed  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello.  He  afterwards  became 
prior  of  bis  order  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1588  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chisamo,  in  Candia ;  but  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
where  in  1542  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Alessandro 
as  pnafect  of  the  Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote 
many  works  on  sacred  antiquities  and  ex^^s  (for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  a. v.),  and  final- 
ly died  at  Venice  in  1549. 

Stendel,  Johafh  CHBisnAir  FRnnRicH,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Tttbingen,  was  bom  Oct. 
25,  1779,  at  £sslingen,  in  WUrtemberg.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  g>'mnasinm  at  Stuttgart  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  whUe  there  began  the  study  of  He- 
brew and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Old-Test,  studies 
of  his  later  davs.  In  1797  he  was  admitted  to  the  the- 
ological  institution  at  Tubingen,  where  Storr's  tenden- 
cy was  then  represented  by  Flatt,  Sttsskind,  and  others. 
He  afterwards  served  two  yean  as  vicar  at  Oberessling^ 
en,  and  thai  retumed  to  Tubingen  as  tutor.  Schnnr- 
rer's  lectures  on  the  Arabic  language  now  stimulated 
Steudel  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  Oriental  languages, 
and  he  availed  himself,  in  1808,  of  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
emment  and  of  viscount  Von  Palm  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian  at  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  De  Sacy,  Langl^s,  Ch^zy,  etc  On  his  retum  in  1810 
he  was,  however,  at  first  employed  in  the  pulpit,  being 
made  deacon  at  Canstatt  and  Tubingen ;  but  an  aca- 
demical career  was  opened  for  him  by  the  opportunity 
of  giving  private  tuition  to  backward  students.  In 
1815  he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty, 
though  he  retained  his  position  in  the  ministry.  In 
1822  he  added  the  charge  of  the  early  service  in  the 
town  church  and  an  inspectorship  in  the  seminary  to 
his  engagements,  and  in  1826  he  became  senior  of  the 
fsculty  and  first  inspector.  His  lectures  at  first  were 
confined  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the 
Old  Test. ;  after  a  time  he  indnded  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  his  course ;  and  from  1826  he  delivered  reg- 
ular lectures  on  dogmatics  and  apologetics.  He  was 
likewise  a  diUgent  and  fraitful  writer,  though  not  in  the 
field  of  Old-Test,  literature  where  he  was  most  at  home. 
He  preferred  to  write  on  systematic  theology.  A  few 
academical  essays,  of  which  that  of  1880,  entitled  Feto- 
riene  TeBtam.  Libris  Insit  Notio  Mamfesti  ab  Oeailio  Dis- 
tinguendi  Numinis,  is  the  most  important,  and  several 
reviews  and  articles  in  Bengel^s  Archiv,  and  in  the  7^- 
binger  Zekschr.fUr  Theologie  (founded  by  him  in  1828), 
constitute  aU  that  he  published  in  his  own  special  line 
of  work.  His  lectures  on  Old-Test  theology  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Oehler,  in  1840  (Berlin).  His 
interest  in  systematic  theology  probably  grew  out  of 
the  importance  he  attached  to  questions  relating  to  the- 
ologicid  principles.  In  1814  he  wrote  Ueber  die  Halt' 
barkeit  d,  Glaubens  an  gesehichtliehe,  hdhere  OJenbarung 
Gottes,  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  not  to 
ignore  any  important  theological  scheme,  but  rather  to 
test  it  by  the  rule  of  unalterable  troth ;  and  he  conse- 
quently fought  his  vray  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  He  broke  a  lance  with 
nearly  every  prominent  theologian  of  his  time  in  the 
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belief  that  controveTsy  reveals  the  truth ;  but  he  was 
neyertheless  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  un- 
able to  advance  as  rapidly  as  more  recent  thinkers,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  tbe  new  theology  was  not  doing 
justice  to  many  features  of  the  older  supranaturalism; 
but  he  fought  every  new  departure  fairly  and  in  its 
principles,  so  that  he  secured  the  respect  of  the  better 
class  among  his  opponents,  e.  g.  Schlelermacher,  in  re- 
sponse to  whom  be  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises 
( Udier  dns  bet  aUeiniffer  A neiketmttnff  des  histor,  Chi-U- 
Uu  tick  Jur  d.  BUdung  d,  Glavbens  erffebende  Verfakren 
[  TUb,  Zeittchr,  1830]).  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  latest  prominent  representative  of  the  older  Tu- 
bingen school  of  which  Storr  was  tbe  head ;  but  It  is 
evident  from  his  writings  that  he  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent relation  to  that  school  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  by  no  means  ignored  the  progress  of  theologi- 
cal science.  He  retained  the  one-sided  idea  of  that 
school  concerning  religion  and  revelation  which  defines 
religion  as  an  aggregation  of  "opinions,"  etc.,  but  he 
departed  from  the  Storr  method  of  demonstration,  inas- 
much as  he  taught  that  what  the  Bible  reveals  b  sim- 
ply a  confinnation,  completion,  and  rectification  of  man's 
natural  consciousness  of  the  truth  (comp.  for  Storr's  view, 
Storr's  DogmaUk,  §  15,  note  f ).  Steudel  was  certainly 
influenced  to  depart  from  tbe  older  supranaturalist  view 
by  both  F.  H.  Jaoobi  and  Schleiermacher.  (On  the  whole 
subject,  see  his  Glaubendehre  [1834]).  In  exegesis 
Steudel  displayed  the  deficiencies  of  the  Storr  school; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  hermeneutical  theory  was  bet- 
ter than  his  exegetical  practice.  His  works  contain 
many  sound  arguments  in  support  of  the  historioo-gram- 
matical  method  of  interpretation  as  against  Kanne,  Ols- 
hausen,  and  Hengstenberg  (see  Bekandlwtg  d,  Sprache 
d,  keiL  Schrift  als  eine  Sprache  d.  Geiates  [1822,  etc]). 
He  clearly  recognised  a  historical  progression  in  reve- 
Ution,  and  consequently  different  stages,  and  mnst  be 
accorded  the  praise  of  having  furnished  valuable  contri- 
butions towards  the  development  of  Biblical  theology. 
(On  this  subject,  comp.  especially  his  articles  entitled 
JiUche  in  d.  aUlestametUL  Offenb<irung,  in  the  Tiib,  Zeit^ 
tchr,  1835,  Nos.  1  and  2).  Steudel  also  wrote  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  Church,  e.  g. 
ecclesiastical  union, on  which  he  published,  in  181 1,  Udier 
Religiontvtreimgung,  in  opposition  to  a  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches;  in 
1816,  Bfitrag  zur  KetaUnist  d  Gnste*  gewUter  Vermitt' 
kr  d,  Friedeiu;  in  1822  he  wrote  against  a  proposed 
union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  of  Wilr- 
temberg  (  Ueber  d.  Veremigung  beider  evangeU  Kirchen  ; 
comp.  also  Ueber  RucktriU  zum  Lutherihum^  in  the  Tvib, 
Zeittchr.  1831,  iii,  125  sq.).  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  value  of  experiments  within  the  field  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  opposed  their  application  (comp.  Ufher  Heil- 
mitteljiir  d,  evangeL  Kirche,  in  the  Tub,  Zeittchr.  1882, 
Na  1).  H  is  other  writings  were  designed  to  promote  in- 
terest for  the  educational  institutions  of  his  country,  etc, 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  So  forceful  a  charac- 
ter as  Steudel  was  not  always  favorably  regarded  by 
his  superiors,  and  be  was  frequently  made  aware  of  the 
fact.  But  his  principal  troubles  grew  out  of  the  hostil- 
i^  of  the  new  tendency,  which  was  becoming  all-pow- 
erful at  Tt\bingen  during  his  later  days.  The  new 
school  "  could  not  pardon  his  inability  to  keep  wholly 
separate  the  scientific  and  the  edifying'*  (Baur,  in  KlOp- 
fel's  (rfJcA.  d.  Tab,  UniversitSty  p.  417) ;  and  when  be  vent- 
ured, a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Strauss's  I..eben  Jesu,  to  issue  a  brief  rejoinder, 
in  which  he  opposed  to  the  confidence  with  which 
Strauss  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  supra- 
naturalism  an  equally  confident  testimony,  "drawn  hova 
the  consciousness  of  a  believer,"  to  the  vitality  of  su- 
pranaturalism, he  was  smitten  with  the  full  force  of  the 
anger  of  the  enraged  critic  in  the  well-known  tractate 
fferr  Dr.  Steudel,  oder  d.  S^btttmudiungen  dL  verBtStuU" 
gen  SupnmaturaUsmut  unserer  Tage,  a  masterpiece  of 
depreciatory  polemics.    Steudel  responded  quietly  in 


the  7*55.  Zeittdkr.  1887,  ii,  119  sq^  and  with  this  efrrt 
closed  his  public  career.  He  was  obliged  by  pbyacd 
ailments  to  submit  to  repeated  and  painful  suq^ical  '^w 
eratioQS,  and  died  Oct  24,  1837.  With  Rganl  to  ki> 
life  and  character,  see  the  memorial  discourae  by  IW- 
ner  and  the  biographical  sketch  by  Dettinger,  bnch  poW 
lished  in  the  Tiib.  Zeittchr.  for  1838,  No.  1.  The  latcfr 
article  contains  also  a  list  of  Steudel's  writingsy — ^Hcfzrc. 
Recd-Eneyklop,  s.  v. 

Stevens,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregafirfia: 
minister,  was  bom  at  Andover  in  1720,  grnaduat^tl  a: 
Harvard  0>llege  in  1740,  and  was  ofdained  May  1,  I7?>L 
He  was  pastor  in  Kittery,  Me.,  where  be  labond  uEtU 
his  death.  May  18, 1791.  He  published  a  few  oeca»<-<t- 
al  SermoM.  See  Spragoe,  Amtalt  oftkt  Awter.rttpf. 
1, 484. 

Stevens,  Dillon,  a  minister  of  the  MechorK 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Hancock,  Masiu  April  i. 
1794.  He  was  converted  in  his  twent3--fifth  year.  ar,l 
in  1822  united  with  the  New  York  Conference.  VTb'Ti 
the  Troy  Conference  was  set  apart  be  became  one  of  n* 
members,  and  oondnued  to  labor  until  ISI^  when  h^ 
became  superaumersTy.  He  settled  in  Glorentrilk. 
N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  desik, 
Jan.  10, 1861.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  jud^tneut  vA 
intellectual  strength,  well  suited  to  educate  the  Cbuirh 
both  in  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  in  tbe  prarti.-ftl 
duties  of  Christian  Hfe.  See  Mvtutet  of  Ammui  <V^ 
ferenoet^  1861,  p.  91. 

Stevens,  Isaac  Collins,  a  minister  of  tbe  Mt'tb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Foltovi  C^^atitr. 
Pa.,  Feb.  15, 1888,  and  was  educated  at  Cassrilk  Seta- 
inary.  He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  mt* 
licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 1855,  and  in  1857  was  rernrni 
on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  remaiD»d 
with  this  conference  until  its  division,  when  he  bccme 
a  member  of  the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  m>  re- 
mained until  the  formation  of  the  Central  PeBjtf}-ha- 
nia  Conference.  He  died  Nov.  29, 1869.  See  MimAi 
of  Afmual  Ctmferencet,  1870,  p.  54. 

Stevens,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  MHhotSit 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Epping,  N.  H«  in  \Wf. 
and  was  converted  in  early  life.  He  joined  tbe  Nf« 
Hampshire  Conference  in  1835,  and  labored  artivrlr 
until  (in  1848)  he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  Thr« 
relation  was  changed  in  18i68  to  effective,  and  he  w«« 
stationed  at  Fremont,  retaining  his  home  in  Epptr*. 
where  he  died  m  1869.  See  MinaieM  of  Ammnai  C*^ 
ferencety  1869,  p.  104. 

Stevens,  Jedediah  D^wigfat,  a  Con|eief9tv«aI 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  March  25, 179K 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm.  After  rwei^irs: 
a  preparatory  educatioi),  he  commenced  tbe  stDdy  «f 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  MlUa.  He  ws5  au<- 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  of  CmnmiaBionen  ft< 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Stockbridge  Indiana  from  1^3 
to  1885,  and  also  to  the  Dakota  Indiana  frooi  ISS.**  h* 
1889.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Cortlandrik 
N.  Y.,Oct.5, 1837.  From  1841  to  1844  he  was  actiiv 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Prairie  do  Cfaien,  Wis.  Ir 
June,  1844,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  FlaneviL' 
Church,  Wis.  He  resigned  this  charge,  and  in  \Mi 
was  an  evangelist  in  Grant  County,  and  in  Lalaycttv 
County  from  1847  to  1850 ;  Greene  County  from  1850 1>> 
1854 ;  was  acting  pastor  at  Elkhom  one  year ;  Lsfsr- 
ette  from  1855  to  1859;  Waterford  from  1859  to  l*€*: 
CaldweU's  Prairie  from  1862  to  1864;  Owen,  DLfn-ot 
1864  to  1866;  Wausau,  Wis.,  in  1867,  hia  last  tUd  if 
labor.     He  died  at  Beloit,  March  29, 1877.     (W.  P.  S.  > 

Stevens,  Joseph  B.,  a  Presbyterian  Dini<tcr. 
was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  3,  1801.  He  vs» 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  theok^cy  in  Bu- 
gor,  Me.,  was  licensed  by  the  Congregatioffia!  Asmku- 
tion  of  Maine,  and  labored  as  a  home  misaionarT  fur  tr  * 
years  in  the  state  at  large,  when  he  was  ordained  onf 
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th«  Second  Congregational  Cburcb,  Falmouth,  Me.,  in 
1826.  In  1834  he  removed  to  the  South,  to  improve 
his  health,  and  subsequently  taught  and  preached  at 
Brunawick,  Ga.,  for  two  years  and  a  half;  at  Darieu 
two  years;  pastor  of  the  Smynia  and  Bethany  churches, 
Newton  County;  supplied  a  church  near  GrifHn  one 
year,  and  Pachitta  Church  five  years.    He  died  May  9, 

1860.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  earnest, 
practical  preacher.    See  Wilson,  Prab.  Hist.  AlnumaCf 

1861,  p.  107. 

Stevens,  Solomon*  a  Presbsrterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Cavendish,  Vu,  Sept.  6, 1795.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Cayu- 
ga PresbyteiT  about  the  year  1824.  He  labored  for 
fifteen  years  in  different  places  in  Tompkins  and  Gen- 
esee counties,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  blessed  with 
several  revivals  of  religion.  In  1840  he  went  to  Ohio, 
spent  some  time  in  Cuyahoga  and  Huron  coimties,  and 
was  installed  at  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  Co.,  in  1843 ; 
in  1850  he  removed  to  Michigan,  labored  in  several 
places  in  that  state,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Somerset,  Hillsdale  Ca;  in  1859  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  preached  for  his  former  charge  at  Newton 
Falls  until  his  death,  June  7, 1861.  See  Wilson,  Predf, 
Ilisi.  AlmanaCj  1862,  p.  197. 

StevenB,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1728.  He  was  ordained 
over  the  PUinfield  (Separate)  Chnroh  in  1746.  In  1755 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  army,  contracted  a  disease, 
and  returned  to  die  at  his  father^s  house,  Nov.  15, 1755. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  clear  and  powerful  preach- 
er. Little  is  recorded  of  his  life.  See  Cong,  Quarterly  f 
1860,  p.  876. 

Stevena,  WllUam  (1),  a  lay  theologian,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  South  wark,  England,  March 
2, 1 73^  He  was  engaged  in  the  hosiery  business,  but  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study,  obtaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  also  a  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers, 
and  quite  familiar  with  all  the  orthodox  writers  of  mod- 
em times.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  theologian  that  Dr.  Douglass,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
said  of  him,  **  Here  is  a  man  who,  though  not  a  bishop, 
yet  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character 
in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church." 
He  died  in  London,  Feb.  6, 1807.  He  wrote,  An  Efoy 
<m  the  Nature  and  CongtituOon  of  the  Christian  Church, 
wherein  are  set  forth  the  Form  of  its  Government^  the 
Extent  of  its  Pmoert,  and  the  Limits  of  our  Obedience 
(anonymous,  1778) : — Cursory  (Enervations  on  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Clergy,  etc,  by  Mr.  WoUaston : — Discourte 
an  the  English  Constitution  (1776)  :^ Strictures  on  a 
Sermon  entitled  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindi- 
cated, by  H.  Watson  (1776)  :—The  Revolution  Vindicated, 
etc,  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  R.  Watson's  accession  sermon 
(1776):— .4  yew  and  Faithful  Translation  of  Letters 
from  M.  VA  bbe  de  — — : — A  Review  of  the  Review  of 
a  New  Pr^ace  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Joneis  L{fe 
of  Bishop  Home.  He  edited  the  Works  of  Mr.  Jones, 
with  his  life  (12  vols.  8vo).  The  Memoir*  of  WiUiam 
Stevens,  Esq.,  were  printed  for  private  distribution  in 
1812  (8vo),  and  in  1815  for  sale.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  8.  V. 

Stevens,  WiUiam  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  March  24, 1778.  He  was  converted  in  his  twen- 
ty-second year,  and  in  1804  he  was  received  on  trial  and 
appointed  to  Landaff  Circuit  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1806  he  was  received  into  full  connection  in  the  New 
England  Conference.  He  located  in  1818,  but  in  1821 
he  was  readmitted  by  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1845 
be  sustained  a  supemumerary  relation,  and  became  su- 
perannuated in  18i6.     He  died  in  Bridgewater,  Beaver 


Co.,  Fa.,  March  1, 1858.    See  Minutes  of  A  mutal  Confer- 
ences,  1858,  p.  114. 

Sterenaon,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Mason 
County,  Ky.,  about  1797.  He  entered  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  1820,  and  remained  in  it  till  its  division 
in  1846,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Louisville 
Conference.  He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844,  and  also  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  Louisville  in  1845,  and  organized 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  missionary  secretary  and  assistant  book- 
agent  ;  to  which  hitter  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1850. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  chief  book-agent,  and  in  1858 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Russelville  Female  Col- 
legiate Institute,  which  position  he  filled  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  6, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences  of  the  M.  E.  Ch,  South,  1864,  p.  482. 

StevanBon,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Md.,  March  25,  1779. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  by  Washing- 
ton Presbytery  Oct.  15,  1808;  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  in  June,  1809 ;  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Two  Ridges  and  Forks  of  Wheeling  churches  in  West 
Alexander,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  fur  sev- 
enteen years,  during  which  time  his  eamest  missionary 
spirit  led  him  to  make  several  excursions  into  the  des- 
titute West  In  1825  he  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  so  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time 
to  his  new  and  more  destitute  field  of  labor.  He  fixe<l 
his  home  in  Bellefontaine,  liOgan  Co.,  0.  In  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  he  continued  to  labor  for  forty 
years,  traversing  for  many  years  a  missionary  circuit  of 
many  miles,  with  thirteen  preaching  stations,  at  several 
of  which  he  subsequently  formed  churches.  He  con- 
tinued pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bellefontaine  until  in- 
creasing infirmities  led  him  to  retire  from  active  duties, 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home,  Feb. 
24, 1865.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  holy  man.  **  Zeal  char- 
acterized him,  proved  by  much  missionary  work  for  the 
destitute  of  our  own  race  and  for  the  Indians,  and  by  his 
active  labor  for  Christ  to  the  age  of  eighty-six."  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanae,  1866,  p.  171.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steveneon,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1818.  He  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year;  studied  in  the  high-school  of  the  Rev. 
C  Allen,  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1887-89;  then  emi- 
grated to  America ;  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in 
September,  1842,  and  at  the  Westem  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1845 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio 
Pre^ytery  June  11,  1845;  and  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Montour,  Pa.,  June  17, 1846.  There  he 
labored  with  great  success  until  January,  1854,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Spruce 
Creek  Valley,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  the  pure 
Gospel  until  he  became  chaplain  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  continued  in  military 
life  in  the  country*s  cause,  enduring  many  hardships 
and  privations,  till  his  death,  Feb.  10, 1867.  See  Wil- 
son, Pretb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  148.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Btevenaon,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, near  a  station  called  Ninety-six  (on  the  then  fron- 
tier), Oct.  4, 1768.  He  united  with  the  Church  June  1, 
1800,  and  joined  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1811,  going 
to  South  Arkansas  in  1813,  and  soon  afler  to  Louisiana. 
The  last  reguhir  work  he  did  was  in  Caddo  Parish, 
holding  at  that  time  a  supernumerary  relation.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  he  became  superannuated,  and  held 
that  relation  until  his  death,  March  5, 1857.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  oftheM.E.  Church,  South, 
1858,  p.  808. 

Steward  C^tO,  sar,  usually  rendered  <<  prince  ;**  Im- 
rpoKo^,  oixovopoc),  one  who  manages  the  affairs  or 
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saperintendB  the  household  of  another,  u  Etieser  of 
Damascus  did  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  2).  Great 
confidence  was  reposed  in  those  who  held  such  an  office, 
and  hence  Paul  describes  Christian  ministers  as  the 
stewards  of  God  over  his  Church  and  family  (Titus  i,  7). 
Believers  also  are  described  as  stewards  of  God's  gifU 
and  graces,  to  dispense  the  benefits  of  them  to  the  world 
(I  Pet.  iv,  10).  Our  Lord  frequently  uses  the  respon- 
sibilities belonging  to  the  office  of  a  steward  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  reasoning.  In  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward,  who  defrauds  his  master  by  col- 
lusion with  the  debtors  (Luke  xvi),  the  illustration  is 
confined  to  the  policy  of  the  conduct  pursued,  and  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  respecting  its  moral  propriety. 
(On  the  proverbial  dishonesty  of  modem  Oriental  wah- 
Idls  or  agents  of  this  kind,  see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  617  sq.)  The  exhortation  which  follows  is 
merely  advice  to  manage  worldly  goods  with  such  lib- 
erality and  generosity  as  will  promote  the  cause  of  true 
piety.  Christian  charity,  and  enlightened  benevolence, 
and  not  to  exercise  the  rights  of  property  too  harshly. 
See  the  monographs  on  this  passage  cited  by  Dauz, 
Wdfiah.  s.  V.  "  Lucas,''  Nos.  76-98. 

STEWARD,  one  who  manages  the  domestic  concerns 
of  a  family,  religious  house,  or  episcopal  estate.  Called 
also  Sbhbschal  (q.  v.). 

STEWARD,  a  C!haTch  officer  among  the  Methodists. 

1.  Mfikoditt  EpiteopaL — The  number  of  stewards  on 
each  charge  varies  from  three  to  nine.  They  are  nom- 
inated by  the  preacher  in  charge,  but  the  Quarterly 
Conference  has  the  right  of  affirmation  or  rejection. 
They  hold  office  for  one  year,  subject  to  reappointment, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  office  are  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  They  should  be  "  men  of  solid  piety, 
who  both  know  and  love  the  Methodist  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  of  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities  to 
transact  the  temporal  business."  Their  duties  are  thna 
defined:  *'To  take  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
or  other  provision  collected  for  the  support  of  preachers 
.  .  .  and  apply  the  same  as  the  Discipline  directs;  to 
make  an  aoenrate  return  of  every  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  to  the  preachers,  the  sick,  or  the  poor;  to  seek 
the  needy  and  distressed  in  order  to  relieve  and  comfort 
them ;  to  inform  the  preachers  of  any  sick  or  disorderly 
persons;  to  tell  the  preachers  what  they  think  wrong 
in  them;  to  attend  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  the 
leaders*  and  stewards'  meetings ;  to  give  advice,  if  asked, 
in  planning  the  circuit;  to  attend  committees  for  the 
application  of  money  to  churches;  to  give  counsel  in 
matters  of  arbitration;  to  provide  elements  for  the 
Lord's  supper ;  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  societies 
in  the  circuit  to  be  more  liberal,  if  need  be ;  as  also  to 
let  them  know,  when  occasion  requires,  the  state  of  the 
temporal  concerns  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting."  One 
of  them  is  the  district  steward,  who  represents  his  indi- 
vidual Church  in  the  district  stewards'  meeting;  an- 
other the  recording  steward,  who  makes  and  preserves 
the  records  of  the  Church.  The  stewards  are  amenable 
to  the  Quarterly  Conference,  which  has  power  to  dismiss 
or  change  them.  In  the  division  of  the  labor  between 
stewards  and  trustees,  the  former  attend  to  all  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Church  for  ministerial  and  benev- 
olent purposes ;  the  latter  to  all  the  financial  interests  con- 
nected with  the  Church  property.  They  have  no  right 
to  incur  any  debt  which  is  binding  on  the  property  of  the 
Church ;  and  hence  it  is  their  duty  to  complete  their 
collections,  and  to  meet  their  obligations  annually. 

2.  En^ish  Weileyan, — In  this  connection  the  office 
of  steward  embraces  four  departments,  viz.  circuity  sod- 
etfft  poor,  and  chapel  stewards.  They  are  usually  ap- 
pointed at  the  December  quarterly  meeting ;  the  society 
and  poor  stewards  at  the  first  leaders'  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary. Their  term  of  office  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
but  they  are  eligible  for  re-election  for  three  years  suc- 
cessively. 

(L)  The  duUea  of  the  circuit  stewardi  are:  1.  To  ex- 


amine at  each  qoarteily  meeting  the  books  of  the  s- 
ciety  stewards,  and  receive  moneys  raised  fat  sappcic 
of  the  ministiy.  2.  To  pay  each  dreait  preadsB  ^ 
allowance  due  him.  3.  To  meet  all  dfinwwH  far 
rent,  taxes,  etc,  and  provide  suitable  ftmnshed 
for  the  preachers.  4.  To  keep  the  aGoowta  of  the  ci^ 
cuit;  to  transmit  eadi  quarter  to  the  dtwtrin  CRMHtr 
of  the  Children's  Fund  whatever  mcMieys  maj  be  6k 
from  the  circuit  to  that  fund,  or  to  .reeeiTe  firas  hm 
what  the  circuit  is  entitled  ta  6.  To  attend,  dansg 
the  transaction  of  monetary  bDnnefla,  the  aittu^  «f 
both  the  annual  and  financial  district  meedogSb  6.  To 
act  as  the  official  channel  through  which  the  ooaaoBm- 
cations  from  the  circuit  are  transmitted  to  tbe  Cat^- 
ence.  7.  To  audit,  in  conjunction  irith  the  8iipeca> 
tendent  minister,  the  accounts  of  all  tnist-«t«tes  in  the 
circuit  that  are  settled  on  the  proviaons  of  the  If  add 
Deed.  8.  To  take  the  initiative  in  tbe  ioritatiflB  d 
ministers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(2.)  Duties  of  the  Society  Steward,— \.  With  the  nla- 
isters  and  leaders,  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  traipo> 
ral  interests  of  the  societies.  2.  To  attend  the  leades' 
and  quarterly  meetings,  and  receive  and  p«y  over  Boa- 
eys  for  support  of  ministers.  8.  To  provide  fcr  the 
taking  of  collections.  4.  To  attend  to  the  sopph*  d 
the  pulpit,  and  prepare  or  sign  nodces  intended  for  aa- 
nouncement  from  the  pulpit;  to  |Hrepare  ibr  the  sacn- 
ment  of  baptism,  and,  in  case  thoe  is  no  poor-etewasd, 
the  Lord's  supper  and  love-feasts.  &  To  provide,  wbfs 
necessary,  a  suitable  home  for  the  preacher  who  ofid- 
ates. 

(S.)  Dutia  of  the  Poor^Stewarda^—l,  To  attend  the 
leaders'  meetings,  and  pay  out,  as  sancfioncd  by  theB, 
the  poor-moneys.  2.  To  furnish  the  miniater  with  ibe 
names  of  sick  and  poor  members.  8.  To  provide  for  the 
Lord's  supper  and  for  love-feasta.  4.  To  keep  an  ae»- 
rate  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbarBementa  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fund. 

(4.)  Chapel  Stewards  are  appointed  br  the  tnntces 
in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of  the  circaxt, 
and  on  them  devolves  the  general  oversight  of  the 
chapel  and  furniture,  its  cleaning,  warming  Bghdaf, 
etc ;  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  sejcton  and  par 
his  salary,  and  attend  meetings  of  the  trasteea.  See 
Discipline  of  the  M.  E,  Chur^ ;  Simpaon,  C^dap,  ^ 
Methodism,  s.  v. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Sooth,  was  bom  in  Nodblk  Ceaa- 
ty,  Ya.,  in  April,  1810.  At  the  age  of  aixtcen  he  jbsmA 
the  Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  I88&  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conferenoe  in  199; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  Jannaiy,  1841,  and  eUer  in  !Se- 
vember,  1842.  He  travelled  from  1889  to  ISM,  vhca 
he  became  supernumerary,  living  in  Prince  Geoigc 
County,  Ya.,  till  January,  1866,  when  he  becnnse  stev 
ard  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  MarfreesbonMfrh, 
N.  C  In  1867  he  was  snpenmnoated,  hot  oontinaed  is 
hold  the  above  position  until  his  death,  March  4,  l§7i 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  JEL  C^arel, 
South,  1872,  p.  654. 

Stewart,  Archibald  Sinclair,  a  Presh^taic 

minister,  was  bom  at  Palatine,  N.  Y.,  Mav  3,  ldSS>,  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  united  with  the  Chorcfa  aft  Joka»' 
town,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1840  he  reraorcd  with  kii 
parents  to  Wisconsin,  and  received  his  prepantioa  te 
college  at  the  Waukesha  Academy.  He  enteied  I^iiMr> 
ton  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  18SS.  After 
graduation,  he  taught  school  at  Xjrack,  on  the  Hodsoe. 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  entered  PHneetea 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  i&k 
On  OcL  11  of  the  same  year  he  waa  licensed  to  psesck 
by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the 
October  was  ordained  an  evangelist.  RecetTing  a 
mission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Misaioiia,  he 
menced  his  labors  at  Port  Washiogton,  where  he  vsi 
successful  in  gathering  and  oiganizing  a  Chwc^  and 
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othen  at  XJIyh  and  Grafton,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hilwaakee.  He  doeed  bis  labors  in  that  field 
in  1861,  returned  to  Njrack,  joined  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wald- 
burg.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  he  resigned,  and 
removed  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  LangclifT  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna.  Here  he  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  among  a  people  devotedly  attached  to  him.  His 
last  sermon — which  he  finished  writing  late  on  Satur- 
day night,  bat  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach — 
-was  from  the  words  of  the  Lord,  ^*  It  is  finished."  He 
died  Jan,  1, 1876,  in  great  peace  and  triumph.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  humitity  and  earnest  piety,  and  all  who 
knew  him  loved  him.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stewart,  Dngald,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  Edinbuigh  in  1753,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  professor  of  mathematicSi  He  was  educated  at 
the  high-school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
attended  the  lectares  of  Dr.  Keid,  of  Glasgow.  From 
Glasgow  he  was  recalled,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  as- 
sist his  father;  on  whose  decease,  in  1785,  he  succeeded 
to  the  professorship.  He,  however,  exchanged  it  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  had  filled  in 
1778,  during  the  abBence  of  Dr.  Ferguson  in  America. 
In  1780  he  began  to  receive  pupils  into  his  house,  and 
many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  imbibed  their  knowledge  under  his 
looC  It  was  not  till  1792  that  he  came  forward  as  an 
aathor.  He  then  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Phi- 
ia»opkjf  of  the  Human  Mind,  He  died  June  11, 1828, 
after  having  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modem  philosophical  writers.  As  a  writer  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  as  a  public  speaker;  as  an  original,  a 
profound,  and  a  cautious  thinker;  as  an  expounder  of 
truth;  as  an  instmctor  of  youth;  as  an  elegant  scholar; 
as  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  in  the  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  the  social  duties ;  in  uncompromising  consist- 
ency and  rectitude  of  principle ;  in  unbending  indepen- 
doioe;  in  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic 
affections;  in  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety;  in  the 
parity  and  innocence  of  his  life — few  have  excelled 
bim;  and,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who,  to  so  many  of  the  perfections,  has  added 
00  few  of  the  imperfections,  of  human  nature.  Sto wart's 
publications  are  as  follows :  Elementt  of  the  Pkiloiopky 
of  the  Human  Mind  (vol  i,  1792;  vol  ii,  1814,  EdinU 
and  Lond.  4to) : — Outlines  of  Moral  Philotophy  (Edinb. 
1793,  8vo)  I— Life  and  Writinffs  of  Wm.  RoberUon,  D,D. 
(1801,  8vo) :— Lft/e  and  WrUing$  of  Thomas  Rdd,  D,D, 
(ibid.  1803, 8vo)  '^Philosophical  Essays  (1810,  4to)  :— 
JPhUosophjf  of  the  A  dive  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
(ibid.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo).  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  passed  through 
aeveral  editions.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  Al- 
libone.  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ste'wart,  Ephraim  C,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tuscarora  Valley, 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1833.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice,  but  in  1870  he  commenced 
teaching  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  Cassville,  Pa. 
In  1871  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference  in  1872,  but  after  a  few  months 
was  attacked  by  consumption,  and  died  at  his  parents' 
borne,  March  8, 1873.  See  Mimiies  ofAtmual  Confer- 
ences, 1874^  p.  89. 

Stewart,  Franklin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Bpisoopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Wayne  County, 
Ga.,  Oct.  19, 1824.  His  conversion  took  place  June  19, 
1844,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  OcL  26, 1846.  In 
1846  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference, 
and  in  1868  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  St.  Mary's 
District.  He  died  July  8, 1866.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Coi/ermees  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  687. 


Stewart,  Oeorge,  an  Associate  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  1782,  and  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1806.  In  November  of  that 
vear  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  entered 
the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  In  June, 
1809,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  settled  as  pastor  in 
Bloomingburgh,  Sullivan  O).,  in  that  state.  He  re- 
teined  this  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Sept.  2Q, 
1818.  For  several  years  he  was  the  principal  teacher 
of  an  academy  in  Bloomingburgh.  Mr.  Stewart  had 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  preacher,  his  discourses  be- 
ing of  a  deeply  evangelical  tone,  thoroughly  logical  in 
their  oonstmction,  simple  and  chaste  in  style,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  render  intelligible  and  impressive  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ix,  136. 

Stewart,  Henry  Gkeene,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Clarendon,  Yu,  April  12,  18 12,"  and  was  fi 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1839.  He 
spent  two  years  in  theologic^  stndy  at  the  Newton  In- 
stitution, and  then  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Cumberland  Hill,  B.  I.,  where  he  remained 
nine  years  (1841-60).  After  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  two  years,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  was  one  of  its  agents  for  eight  years  (1862-60).  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Church  two  years, 
and  then,  for  two  years,  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau ;  for  three  years,  the  missionary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Convention ;  and  for  one  year  Indian  agent 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government.  He 
died  in  Nevada,  July  27, 1871.     (J.  C  S.) 

Stewart,  Isaac  IngersoU,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  near  Absecom, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  4, 1806.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  and  three  yean  later  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1886,  and  in  th^ 
same  year  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1867  he 
took  a  superaumerary  relation;  in  1868  he  became  ef- 
fective; in  1862  superaumerary.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  United  Stetes  Hospitel,  Keo- 
kuk, la.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  16, 1864.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  178. 

Stew^art,  John  (1),  the  apostle  to  the  Wyandots, 
was  a  mulatto,  with  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  and  was 
born  of  free  parents  in  Virginia.  While  yet  a  youth  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  1814  he  felt  it  to  be  bis 
duty  to  preach,  and  to  journey  towards  the  North-west 
with  that  object  in  view.  Acting  upon  this  impressioo, 
he  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  Wyandot  Reservation 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  he  labored  with  considera- 
ble success,  and  in  Febraary,  1817,  the  renval  broke  out 
afresh.  Stewart  continued  to  work  among  them  until 
the  Wyandot  nation  became  Christianized.  In  1819 
the  Ohio  Conference  took  charge  of  the  mission,  and 
Stewart  labored  with  the  white  preachere  till  his  death, 
in  1860.    See  Zion's  Herald,  Jan.  16, 1861. 

Ste'wart,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1796,  went  to  Ohio  in  1803,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
1816.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1817,  and  worked  effectively  within  its  bounds  for 
forty  years.  He  retired  in  1868,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  Illinois  among  his  children.  He  died 
March  10,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cofferenoet, 
1876,  p.  182. 

Stewart,  Kenlan  Spenoer,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Craven 
County,  N.  C.,  June  9,  1848,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
1866.  He  received  his  license  to  preach  in  1878,  and 
was  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  Memphis  Conferenoej 
but  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
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ferenoe.  Hu  health  was,  however,  permanently  im- 
paired, and  he  died  at  the.  residence  of  hi»  father, 
Rutheiford  Station,  Gibson  Co^  Tenn.,  Aug.  3,  1875. 
See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Coi[ferences  of  the  Al,  E,  Church, 
South,  1875,  p.  282. 

Stewart,  Thomaa  O.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1790,  received  on 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1^,  and  filled 
the  following  appointments:  in  1880,  Pemberton  Cir- 
cuit; in  1831,  Bergen  Neck  Mission;  in  1832-38,  Free- 
hold Circuit;  in  1884-85,  Tuckerton;  in  1836,  Cross- 
wicks;  in  1887-38,  New  Egypt;  in  1889-40,  Cumber- 
land; in  1841-42,  Salem;  in  1843-44,  Sweedsborough ; 
in  1845-46,  Moorestown.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1848.  In 
his  ministerial  work  he  was  persevering,  bold,  and  firm, 
and  distinguished  for  a  noble  ambition  of  winning  souls. 
See  Minutet  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  217. 

Sthenel&tts,  a  Dardan  warrior  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ithsemenes,  and  was  slain  by  Patro- 
dus  (Homer,  IL  xvi,  586). 

Sthendl^,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology — (1)  a  daughter  of  Danaus  (ApoUod.  ii,  1, 
5) ;  (2)  a  daughter  of  Acastus,  who  became  the  wife  of 
MenoBtius,  and  by  him  the  mother  of  the  heroic  Patro- 
dus  (ibid,  iii,  12,  8). 

Sthendlus,  a  name  which  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Grecian  mythology.  1.  A  son  of  Capaneus  and  E^'adne, 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  a  famous  hero.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Trojan  war  (Apollod.  iii,  7,  2;  Homer,  JL 
ii,  564).  2.  The  father  of  Cometes  and  lover  of  iEgiar 
lia,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Dioroede.  He  overcame  the 
chastity  of  the  otherwise  virtuous  woman  by  the  aid  of 
Venus  herself,  and  eventually  expelled  the  hero  from 
his  kingdom  (Apollod.  i,  86 ;  Ovid,  Ibis,  350 ;  Homer,  IL 
v,  412  sq.).  8.  A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who 
became  the  father  of  Eurystheus,  the  deadly  foe  of  Her^ 
cules.  He  was  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
(Homer,  IL  xix,  116;  Apollod.  ii,  4, 5,  etc ;  Hygin.  Fah, 
244).  4.  A  son  of  Actor  and  companion  of  Hercules  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii, 
911).  5.  A  son  of  Androgeos  and  grandson  of  Minos, 
who  with  his  brother  Alcseus  was  taken  away  from 
Paros  by  Hercules,  in  punishment  for  the  hostile  sur- 
prise in  which  his  followers  suffered  harm  at  the  hands 
of  the  sons  of  Minos  (Apollod.  ii,  5,  9,  etc.). 

Sthenias,  a  surname  of  the  Grecian  Minerva  at 
Troszene. 

SthenitUi,  a  siumame  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  had 
an  altar  in  a  rock  near  Hermione,  and  under  which 
iflgeus  concealed  the  sword  by  which  he  intended  to 
recognise  his  son  Theseus  (Pausan.  ii,  82,  7 ;  34,  6). 

Stheno,  one  of  the  Phorcides  or  Gorgons  in  Gredan 
mythology,  a  sister  to  Medusa. 

Sthenobosa,  also  called  Antba,  a  personage  in 
Grecian  mythology  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  Ar- 
give  king  Proetus,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lydan  king 
lobatea.  She  fell  in  love  with  Bellerophon,  who  re- 
jected her  advances,  upon  which  she  accused  him  to 
her  husband  of  having  made  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  lobates,  where  he  achieved 
the  celebrated  victories  in  which  the  legend  associates 
him  with  the  winged-horse  Pegasus.  Hearing  of  his 
success,  Sthenoboea  hanged  herself  (Apollod.  iii,  8, 1  sq. ; 
Pindar,  Isthm,  vii,  63  sq. ;  Homer,  IL  vi,  144  sq.,  etc). 
See  Anthon,  CUiss.  Diet.  s.  v.  " Sthenoboea"  and  "Belle- 
rophon ;"  YoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sticharlon  (Srtxopiov),  a  Greek  term  denoting  a 
surplice  or  white  garment  used  in  divine  service,  which 
corresponds  to  the  tunica  alba  (or  alha  simply)  of  the 
Western  Church.     See  Alb. 

Sticliiiis,  a  leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  who  was  slain  by  Hector  (Homer,  IL  xiii, 
59;  XV,  329). 


Sticholdgein  {SrtxoXoyrXvX  a  Greek  t«n9  rf- 
nifying  **Xo  chan^  the  psalms  verse  by  ^cak."    Sx 

CUAHT. 

Stichometry  (measuremenl  by  orixot,  or  Gwr).  a 
practice  early  resorted  to  in  MSSw  of  the  New  Test  h. 
order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  eoDtifl»-w 
method  of  writing  then  employed  in  the  absence  of  ist. 
terpunction.  About  the  year  462,  Euthafins,  a  d^een  it 
Alexandria,  divided  the  text  of  the  Pauline  einacks  iatn 
stichoi  containing  as  many  words  as  were  to  be  read  ok 
interruptedly.  We  know  that  the  Gospels,  too,  wot  «> 
separated,  but  we  arc  unable  to  discover  whether  Earbs- 
lius  himself  arranged  them  in  that  manner.  This  onde 
of  writing  has  survived  in  several  MSS^,  wuA  m  the 
Codices  Cantabrigiensis,  Ciaromontann^  etc  Thm 
mode  of  division,  however,  was  not  a  regnlor,  inuv«al 
vyBtem,  but  was  adopted  in  some  MSS.,  perhaps  the  as* 
jority,  in  different  plaoea.  The  fdlowing  is  a  speoBca 
from  the  Codex  Goblinianos  (H)  at  Titos  ii,  S : 

nPEXBYTAXNH^AAlOYZEIKAl 

ZEMNOYS 

ZCM>PONAZ 

YnAINONTAZTHniZTEl 

THArAHH 

nPEZBYTlAAIQZAYTDX 

ENKATAZTHM  ATllEPOnPEn  EIZ 

MHAIABOAOYZ 

MHOI  NfinOA  AQAEAOYAQMENAZ 

KAAOAIAAZKAAOYZ. 

The  entire  nnmber  of  stichoi  is  usually  given  at  the  erA 
of  each  book ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  foOtw  tbat 
every  MS.  having  an  enumeration  of  stiehoi  at  the  cai 
was  actually  divided  in  that  manner  when  fifst  writtn. 
They  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  the  Codex  Lm- 
densis  (E),  where  each  line  generally  coatains  but «« 
word.  The  pfifiara,  which  are  also  enumefated  at  Um 
end  of  MSS.  or  books,  may  be  the  same  as  the  «nxM. 
Hog  states  {Einleitung,  1,219,  4th  ed.)  that,  so  &r  v 
known,  the  prifiara  are  found  only  in  MSS.  eontaimr^ 
the  Gospels.  If,  therefore,  a  different  person  from  Eut^- 
lius  divided  the  Gospds,  he  may  readily  have  givai  tbe 
divisions  a  different  name  from  that  applied  to  the  .Vu 
and  Epistles.  In  order  to  save  the  space  neefaanlT 
lost  in  stichometry,  a  point  was  afterwards  pat  for  the 
end  of  each  stuJtos,  and  the  text  was  written  craooa- 
ously  as  at  first.  This  is  observable  in  Codex  Cy^j« 
(R),  according  to  Hug,  yel  the  points  in  this  M^  aar 
be  its  interpuiiction-marks  without  any  refermee  is  the 
stichoi,  especially  as  they  are  similar  to  the  inteipiw> 
tion  of  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (Hupfeld,  in  ti^  Siai. 
u.  Krit,  1887,  p.  859);  or  a  birge  leUer  was  plaeed  it 
the  beginning  oftLsHchos,  as  in  the  Codex  BoetneiiaBBa 
where,  however,  there  is  also  a  corrupt  and  absord  ■• 
terpunction. — Davidson,  BUk  CriL  ii,  14  aq.  See  Man- 
uscripts. 

Btichthron  (Zr/x^pov),  a  Greek  tenn  for  a  dun 
hymn  or  verse. 

Stick  (y  9,  its,  a  piece  of  w>od,  for  foel,  Nmnb^  xr. 
32;  1  Kings  xvii,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  6;  Lam.  iv,8:  ^7«- 
vov,  a  tw^,  Acts  xxviii,  8).  The  use  of  billets  or  staTts 
of  wood  for  writing  upon,  as  illustrated  in  Back,  xxxni 
16>20,  is  a  frequent  practice  with  primitive  naiiiBa 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  practice  is 
Scripture ;  for,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  we  osd  i 
parallel  example  of  writing  upon  rods  (NnnabL  xvii.<!'« 
The  custom  existed  among  the  early  Gre<eka;  aa  we  sn 
informed  that  the  laws  of  Solon,  presored  at  Atkeoi 
were  inscribed  on  billets  of  wood  called  oxoon.  Tbe 
custom  has  also  existed  in  various  ap|rficatioi»  in  Ea^ 
land  and  other  Northern  countries  The  ancient  Britosi 
used  to  cut  their  alphabet  with  a  knife  npon  a  stkk. 
which,  thus  inscribed,  was  called  CoeAren  jr  BtiriL 
^the  billet  of  signs  of  the  bards,"  or  the  Bardie  aipka- 
bet  And  not  only  were  the  alphabeu  audi,  hot  tern' 
positions  and  memorials  were  registered  in  the  sss* 
manner.  These  sticks  were  commonly  aqnand,  tet 
sometimes  were  three-aided,  and  ounseqtieDiJy  a  siagfe 
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Stick  woald  conUia  either  thrM  or 
siiuarea  were  uted  far  geuenl  subjeci 
ui  four  linei  ia  pwiryi  the  CrilMcml 
td  U>  trisda  ud  lo  ■  peculiu  kiod  or  uicieDt  metre 
called  Tiiiaa,  or  triplet,  •nti  Hiigifn- Mily^r,  or  the 
warrior's  rerse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon 
them  were  united  together  in  a  kind  of  rrams  or  U- 
ble,  in  the  minnet  of  a  book.  This  was  called  feil/iy 
mn,  or  EUcidaler,  and  was  so  constructed  that  each 
•tick  might  be  tumed  for  the  facility  of  readiug,  the 
end  of  each  maning  out  altematel)-  on  buth  sides.  A 
cuntiDuation,  or  diSerent  application,  of  tbe  same  piac- 
tiu«  WM  oflend  bj'  the  Runic  dog  (■  comption  of  log^ 
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almanacs,  the  use  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  being  described  bv  Dr.  Plot  in 
his  Hiilorg  of  Slafordthirt  (1686)  a*  atilj  in  common 
uie  in  that  county;  same,  of  large  nize,  being  usually 
hung  up  at  one  side  of  tho  manl«l-tree  of  the  chimney, 
while  others  were  smaller  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
I)ibet«umpl«  of  the  use  of  notched  or  marked  sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  records  are  the  Rfine  Poit,  still  or 
lately  used  in  the  island  of  Portland  for  oallecting  the 
yearly  rent  paid  to  the  sovereign  at  lord  of  the  manse, 
Slid  Iho  Excliegaer  Tallj/,  which  still  jpves  name  to  the 
office  of  certain  functionaries  in  England  known  as  the 
"  tellers"  (Utliiert)  of  the  exchequer.— Kitio,  Picl.  BOh, 
nouaifioc     See  Kod;  SrAiff;  Walk. 

Bti«fal  (or  Stieffkl),  B«alat,  the  head  of  a  mys- 
tical sect  wbicb  engaged  much  attention  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17ih  century,  has  already  been  partly  treal- 
eil  of  in  this  Cgeiopaiiia  in  ths  art.  Mrm,  Ezschiki. 
(i|.  T.).  He  was  a  merchant  of  Langensalza,  in  Thurin- 
gia,  who  was  led  away,  through  self-co[>ceit  and  a  fond- 
ness for  curious  speculations,  into  a  fanatical  mysticism 
which,  ia  connection  with  Meth.Iii*  nephew,  he  endeav- 
ored to  propagate.  His  followers  soon  became  numer- 
ous among  hit  own  kindred  and  towns-people,  and  then 
In  wider  circlea.  He  was  repeatedly  ciied  before  tribu- 
nals, and  remonstrated  with  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 


settlen 


of  the 


e<l  to  them  attain.  He  eventually  died  in  the  faith, 
h..weTeT,at  Eifurt,  Aug.  13, 1627.  About  a  century  later 
his  memory  waa  reviveil  by  Christian  ThamaBius,in  the 
Ihird  part  of  balliu.  dtr  Wtiiheit  a.  TSorkat  (1694), 
and  by  Gottfried  Arnold,  in  his  ATircAai-  a.  Kelitr-Hiilo- 
rit  (1700),  iT,  1-49.  The  over-tolerant  spirit  in  which 
Ibeaa  aucbon  bad  discussed  Stiefel's  heterodony  occa- 
sioned a  critique  of  Arnold's  book  by  pastor  U  the,  of  Lan- 
gensalza (^  inKrfau^  iiter  j4  mabfi  F.nSMmg  [ITI4]). 

of  eight  bf  die  literature  of  to-day.  The  m)-sticism  of 
Stiefel  was  carried  beyoiid  all  proper  limiis  by  his  fond- 
iicn  for  pandoxi  and  his  worst  errors  of  statemeut 
ercw  out  of  his  perversions  of  ordinary  language.  He 
callod  himself  Christ,  and  declared  himself  to  be  ChriM 
revealed  anew,  without  intending  to  positively  identif]- 
himself  with  Christ.     He  also  laid  claim  to  ths  posses- 

nn  let*  a  peraoiuge  than  Jacob  Bohme  (see  Wullen, 
lilHlm  au  J.  Bolaufi  Mfiiii  [Stuttg.  and  TUb.  1S38], 
p.  31,89 ;  also  Kenkuflir  A  amg  inu  ailm  Schri/tm  J. 
iUAw'f  [Amal.  1718,  4lo  ],  p.  928  aq.) ;  though  upon  I 
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other  matters  Biihme  sympathized  with  Stiefel  and 
excused  his  enthusiastic  rantings  (see  Apolog,  Stiajf.). 
Comp.,  in  addition  to  worlis  already  referred  to,  the  ao- 
cusatiuu  against  Stiefel  entitled  Abfutu-aalaiio  Sljifa- 
Juno,  and  Heni^,  IUai-£iKgtlop,  s.  v. 

Btiafal  (also  Sririi.,  Stikpfsl,  and  Srmi.),  Ml- 
Ohaol,  an  arithmetician,  Hillenarian,  and  coadjutor  of 
Uither,  was  bom  April  19, 1486,  at  Esslingen,  and  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Augustine  convent  of  that  town. 
In  1520  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  ofmasLfir  and  made  preacher  to  count  Man^ 
feld.  While  there  he  composed  a  hymn  which  reveals 
bis  intimate  sympathy  with  the  Reformatory  spirit 
(Wackemsigel,/)iudnifKAsA:ur,iai/w4p.676sq.).  In 
June,  IG2I>,  Luther  recommended  him  to  Ueorge  of  Tol- 
leth,  in  Upper  Austria,  aa  a  "  pious,  learned,  well-be- 
haved, and  industrioos  person"  (De  Wette,  Strife,  ii, 
677).    A  flne  treatment  of  Psalm  x  by  him  excited  a 

obliged  to  leave  Austria  in  1526  or  11)27  and  return  ta 
Wittenberg.  Luther  thereupon  procured  for  him  the 
parish  of  Locbau  (October,  1628),  and  married  bim  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  pastor  (De  Welle,  vt  lap.  p.  S94, 
406).  Soon  afterwards  (in  16S2)  Stiefel  published  a 
treatise  on  the  numbers  in  Daniel,  entitled  Ein  Ridtm- 
bachioK  voRt  End  CAHstt,  in  which  be  Sied  ths  last  day 
and  hour  to  be  Oct.  19, 158S,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (see  De  Wetta,  iv,  462),  with  the  result  that  the 
peasants  neglected  their  labors  and  loat  their  harveslSj 

flUed.  Stiefel  was  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon 
his  post;  but  receired  assistance  in  money,  etc,  from 

guided  man,  with  bis  family,  under  his  own  roof  for  ths 
purpose  of  imparling  to  him  further  instruction.  In 
1636  Stiefel  was  again  a  pastor,  probably  at  Holtzendorff, 
near  Wittenbe^j  and  while  there  be  published  hla 
A  rithmfHca  Intfgra,  with  preface  by  Melancthon  {Corp, 
Ar/v,  6).  In  1545  he  isauedan  arithmetic  in  German; 
in  1M6,  the  fUdtaiburi  vm  dtr  udtclim  u.  dealKken 
Practik.  The  battle  of  MUblbach  involved  the  de- 
struction of  his  village;  and  ader  a  sojourn  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  be  settled  in  the  pastorate  at  Haber- 
strO,  near  Konigsbeig,  Prussia,  in  1552.  In  1563  he 
published  the  Court  (algebra)  ChriloplL  Hadiiph't.  He 
was  also  steadily  engaged  on  the  computation  of  the 
numbers  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  became  tbe 
lealous  opponent  of  Andreas  Osiandei.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  pastor  at  Brllck,  and  in  that  character  attended 
the  convention  of  Coswig  in  1557  (Salig.  Gadi.d.A  ugtb. 
Coaf.  iii,  24S);  and  in  I&o8  he  was  received  into  the 
phiiosopbicai  faculty  at  Jena  as  teacher  of  arithmetic,  a 
poutioa  he  had  temporarily  tilled  ten  years  earlier. 
Here  he  was  aaasiled  by  the  Flacianista,  but  prevailed 
against  them.  He  died,  after  having  been  made  deacon 
of  the  town  Church,  April  19,  1M7.  The  scanty  infor- 
mation  to  be  obtained  respecting  this  remarkable,  and  in 
many  respects  peculiar,  theologian  shows  bim  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  lively  fancy  and  of  eiiraordinary 
ability  in  mathematics.  It  was  because  of  these  quallH- 
cations  that  he  went  astray  on  the  cbiliastic  question. 
He  apprehended  the  Bible  poetically,  and  believed  that 
his  mathematical  acquirements  afforded  the  means  for  an 
exact  computation  of  its  numbeta.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  thst  he  was  no  pessimist.  He  regarded  the 
Reformation  as  being  simply  the  beautiful  dawning  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  breaking  of  a  day  of  salvation, 
and  Luther  as  tbe  angel  of  revelation  with  the  everlast- 
ing Guspel  (Rev.  niv) ;  and  he  wrote  against  "  Dr.Hur- 
ner's  falJw  and  invented  hymn  resjiecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith."  Competent  Judges  regard 
Stiefel  as  one  of  the  greatest  arithmeticians  of  his  time. 
Unlike  most  scholars  of  that  class,  he  regarded  arithme- 
tic as  being  not  simply  the  art  of  reckoning,  but  abo 
tbe  science  of  numbers.  His  ingenioui  comparison  of 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  pragresaions  might  easily 
have  led  to  tbe  discovery  of  the  logarithm.    As  an  al> 
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gebraist  he  stood  on  the  shoulden  of  Christoph  Rudolph, 
and  rendered  meriiorioiM  seirice  in  extending  the  area 
of  the  study  of  algebra  in  Germany. — ^Uenog,  Beal'Ei^ 

Stier,  Rudolf  Ewald,  an  eminent  German  com- 
mentator, was  bom  at  Fraustadt,  March  17, 1800.  Ue 
received  a  rery  inadequate  preparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Neustettin,  in  Pomerania.  In  his  six- 
teenth Tear  he  matriculated  at  Berlin  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  studying  law.  He  soon,  howerer,  tired  of  that 
pursuit,  and,  after  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  inspector  of  taxes  at  Fraustadt,  he  had  himself 
enrolled  among  the  students  of  theology  in  the  winter 
term  of  1816.  The  principal  inspiration  of  his  being, 
nevertheless,  was  not  theology,  but  poetry  and  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty.  He  exulted  when  permitted  for 
the  first  time  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Berlin,  and 
he  spent  entire  dajrs  in  roaming  through  fields  and  for- 
ests, alleging  in  defence  of  bis  conduct  that  to  spend 
such  days  behind  the  study  table  evinced  ingratitude 
towards  the  Giver  of  the  breath  of  spring  and  the  sun 
of  summer.  He  also  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Jean  Paul,  and  made  that  romantic  author  bis  model 
Essays  and  pamphlets  fiowed  from  bis  pen,  all  giving 
evidence  of  a  bold  and  sprightly,  but  also  of  an  expect- 
ant and  yearning  spirit.  His  KrohodUHery  Tritum^ 
und  MSrckenj  and  numerous  attempts  at  poetry,  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Halle,  and  at 
once  entered  into  the  Bunehenachqft,  becoming  its  bead 
on  Oct.  27 ;  but  the  Bunchemchaft  being  dissolved  in 
February,  1819,  be  left  Halle,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  home,  returned  to  Bertin.  During  the  interval,  he 
bad  experienced  a  thorough  conversion,  and  Ghrist  had 
come  to  be  the  all-absorbing  object  of  his  life.  His 
mind  had  been  profoundly  agitated  by  the  death  of  a 
young  girl  belonging  to  the  family,  whom  he  fervently 
loved,  and  the  event  turned  all  the  ardor  of  bis  passion- 
ate nature  from  asthetics  and  nationalitv  into  the  chan- 
Del  of  religion.  Having  returned  to  Berlin,  Stier  came 
under  the  influence  of  an  asoetical  coterie,  which  de- 
cided bim  to  break  with  all  his  earlier  literary  career 
and  to  commit  not  only  his  plans  for  further  labors,  but 
even  his  copies  of  the  German  classics,  to  the  fire.  He 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  in  a 
spirit  which  permitted  bim  to  depreciate  his  professors, 
e.  g.  Neander  and  Lttcke,  as  not  sufficiently  devoted,  and 
aa  exalting  themselves  above  the  apostles  whom  they 
expounded.  A  copy  of  Yon  Meyer's  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  given  bim  by  Tholuck  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging a  persistent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  caused  a  de- 
cided change  in  his  views,  however,  and  delivered  him 
ftom  his  supercilious  tendencies.  April  2,  1821,  Stier 
entered  the  Preachers'  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  where 
Kitzscb,  Schleussner  and  Heubner  were  in  the  faculty, 
and  Krummacher,  Tholuck,  and  Rothe  among  the  stu- 
dents, Heubner,  especially,  contributed  greatly  towards 
the  clarifying  of  Stier's  theology  and  to  the  settling  of 
his  faith.  He  became  indefatigable  in  Bible  study, 
Doting  in  a  quarto  Bible  of  several  volumes  everything 
that  could  in  any  way  assist  in  the  exposition,  especial- 
ly a  list  of  selected  parallel  passages ;  and  when  the 
quarto  proved  inadequate,  he  substituted  for  it  a  folio 
which  became  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing. After  having  completed  his  studies,  he  taught 
a  year  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Karalene,  and  then 
followed  a  call  in  1824  to  the  Mission  Institute  at  Basle. 
Excessive  application  exhausted  bis  strength  and  com- 
pelled him,  after  four  years^  to  retire.  He  went  to  Wit^ 
tenbeig,  which  had  become  a  second  home  to  him  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Karl  Im- 
mannel  Nitssch,  and  lived  in  comparative  sedusion  un- 
til called  in  1829  to  be  pastor  at  Frankleben,  near  Merse- 
burg,  where  he  spent  ten  years  of  fruitful  study  and  of- 
ficial labor.  His  sermons  attrMted  heaiers  ficom  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  bis  own  parish,  and  his  pastonl 
care  was  blessed  to  many  individual  souls  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  parish.    The  impressioa  made 


by  him  is  illastnted  by  an  anecdote  wbich  idates  tkrt 
he  was  once  dedaied  to  be  a  m3ralac  bj  one  ef  a  coa- 
pany  gathered  at  an  inn,  and  that  on  the  qnesuoB  be- 
ing asked  what  kind  of  peoona  myatica  were,  the  ifcii- 
er  responded  that  they  were  prenebcB  who  land  at 
they  preached.    From  these  laibots  Stier  was  tnaifep- 
redinl888toWicfalinghao8en,intbeWappeithsi  Hii 
physical  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  task  «f  bss- 
aging  so  large  a  parish  (8500  souia),  and  his  i^ 
chafed  under  the  rigid  presbjrterial  eontn^  cxcrased  is 
the  Rlienish  churches.     He  also  desired  to  devote  ki»- 
self  to  literary  labor ;  and,  in  addition,  hb  wile,  wbs  had 
been  a  constant  solace  and  hdp,  died.     He  acBuidui>.lt 
resigned  his  post  in  1846,  and  retired  ooee  moic  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  spent  three  years  in  litenny  sedotHc 
Before  his  return  the  Univerritv  of  Bonn  had  taakmi 
on  him  the  honorary  d^^ree  of  doctor  of  diriBi^.    Hii 
next  position  was  the  snperiutendency  of  Sdikeadin. 
where  he  exercised  a  boieficial  superviaiaD  over  k» 
diocesans,  but  was  not  popular  as  a  prendier.    Fre- 
quently OBiy  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  attended  the  wa- 
vices,even  on  festival  days.     Hia  seiiuons  wcr 
be  dry  and  his  penonal  bearing  brasque  and 
ble.    A  similar  experience  awaited  him  at  EiaklM. 
whither  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  office  in  IfGS. 
His  **  Bible  hours,"  however,  were  highly  esteemed  It 
a  limited  circle  of  earnest  Christians  in  either  f^sct. 
Stier  was  afflicted  all  his  life  with  manv  and  severe  ci  r- 
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poreal  ailments,  a  chronic  affection  of  the  throat  bes^ 
the  last;  but  his  death  was  wholly  unexpected  wbca  k 
fell  the  victim  of  apoplexy,  on  Dec.  16, 1862. 

Stier  was  an  intense  and  resolute  character,  and  not 
naturally  sympathetic.  An  unyielding  and  stern  coa- 
troversialist,  his  bearing  intenttfied  the  oppoaiaoa  si- 
ready  excited  against  him  in  the  eodoiiiBtieal  wtwid 
by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  union  of  the  Lnthens 
and  Reformed  churches  and  by  his  aospected  kasii:^ 
towards  Pietism.  As  a  theologian,  he  anflered  fron  ik 
lack  of  adequate  preparation  in  early  hfe.  He  tbrtv 
himself  into  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  while  de&icct 
in  phUooophical  and  theological,  and  even  pbilolivKi^ 
training,  and  accordingly  developed  a  pmdiah  BH>ficini 
which  foib  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  a  dereh^tBca: 
of  Church  doctrine  beyond  the  formal  Knrita  of  t^ 
Word.  He  was  primarily  a  Biblical  iheolofj^ian,  and  kis 
principal  works  are  exegetieaL  His  theory  of  the  b- 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  peculiar.  He  believed  tbe 
Bible  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  the  Hohr  Spirit,  va 
those  of  the  different  writers ;  bat  the  inspintkm  d*^ 
not  apply  to  words,  but  rather  to  tke  Word.  *<  We  p«i»- 
sess  what  He  spoke.  Not  indeed  in  the  letter  of  tfc« 
ver^  iptiMtimOj  but  as  mediated  throogh  the  tnd- 
mony  A  the  evangelists  and  elevated  into  tbe  SpiriL* 
He  accordingly  denied  any  inaccuracies  wfanaer^r  tn 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  yet  conceded  the  «e> 
cnrrence  of  inaccuracies  in  minor  particolariL  Iteibrv 
did  not  combine  into  a  single  discourse  what  the  Lord 
uttered  at  different  times,  because  the  Holy  Gbeet  eooM 
not  guide  and  instruct  him  to  record  any  untnitii  whst- 
soever  for  the  Church;  on  tbe  other  hand  be  write?: 
^  Once  only  did  Luke  mistake  by  introductng  a  aavioc 
from  another  place  (v,  45)."  Thorooghly  cosnitierf 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  audor  primarimM  of  tbe  Serif «- 
ures,  he  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  canoaid- 
ty  of  its  human  anthorsi  He  could  not,  hewerer.  ^' 
nore  history  altogether.  He  was  a  mystic^  bet  of  iltf 
rational  class  which  bdieves  in  harmonixiiig  the  iave^ 
nal  testimony  of  the  Spirit  with  the  external  witanc 
of  bistoiy.  Following  the  older  interpvetaiion,  be  n> 
crived  the  anthenticity  of  the  whole  of  leaiah  and  «f 
2  Peter  on  internal  grounds  alone  and  withoat  baafr 
disturbed  by  philological  or  other  scientifie  leasnaiiae^ 
In  this  instance  the  critical  faculty  wns  compelled  «• 
give  place  to  hia  dependence  on  ecelfaiasili'al  Inditim 
and  the  felt  religious  necessity  of  regaiding  the  whale 
of  the  Bible  as  the  regnlariy  attested  word  of  G«d. 
Other  defects  to  be  noticed  in  his  axcgetioal 
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a  lack  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  of  comprebensibili- 
ty,  the  reason  being,  very  generally,  that  the  argument 
movee  in  figures  and  images,  while  the  underlying 
thought  is  not  always  brought  into  view.     But,  with 
all  bii»  detects, "  Stier  is  known  as  an  interpreter  whei^ 
ever  the  evangelical  Church  extend&**    His  chief  work 
in  this  department  is  the  JReden  Jeau^  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  Qermany,  England,  and  America. 
In  practical  tkeofogy  he  likewise  rendered  important 
services,  notably  in  the  publishing  of  his  BibUsche  Ke^ 
lyktik  and  in  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  cate- 
cheticsi.     Hymnok>gy  and  liturgies  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  his  interest  in  them  is  attested  by  the 
i»sue  of  several  volumes  in  these  departments.    He 
committed  to  writing  all  his  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  dis- 
coveries.   In  early  life  he  had  already  planned  a  huge 
number  of  works  to  be  written  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  moat  of  them  were,  in  time,  actually  written.    Af- 
ter his  death,  a  card  containing  a  list  of  eleven  books 
yet  to  be  written  was  found,  among  them  an  Old-Test, 
Chrisiology  in  Germ  and  mi  Brirf;  Doctrine  of  the  Nao 
Test,  in  the  New  Test,  itself ;  Surcnkusius  Redimcus; 
Exposition  of  all  New-Test,  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Test,,  etc    Stier*s  published  works  are :  in  exegetical 
science,  LekrgebdtuU  der  hArdischen  Sprache  (1888) : 
^AndeutunjfenfUr  gl&uJbiges  Sekr^fherstdndniss  (1824- 
29 ) :— 70  A  usgewdhlte  Psalmen  ( 183i,  2  pts. )  :--oom- 
mentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jude;  on  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Jieden 
Jesu,     All  these  form  a  mine  of  wealthy  ideas  for 
preachers,  and  have  been  very  widely  circulated.    The 
last  named  was  his  principal  work  and  was  repub- 
liiibed  in  extract  in  1857,  to  which  were  added  in 
1859  Reden  dss  Herm  vom  Himmel  her,  and  in  1860 
Rrden  der  EngeL    These  have  been  published  com- 
plete in  an  English  dress  (N.  Y.  1864,  8  vols.  8vo). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  his  co-operation  in 
t}ie  preparation  of  the  last  edition  of  Von  Meyers  Bi- 
ble (1842),  and  of  the  subsequent  edition  of  1856  (Biele- 
feld), prepared  wholly  by  himself,  together  with  the 
well-known  Pofyglot  Bible,  edited  by  himself  and  Thiele. 
Further,  of  the  essays  in  behalf  of  a  revision  of  Luther*s 
Bible,  entitled  A  Ues  und  Neues  in  Deutscher  Bibel  (Basle, 
1828)  '.^Darf  Luther's  Bibel  unberichiigt  bleiben  f  (Halle, 
1836):— and   Der  Deutschen  Bibel  Berichtigung,  etc 
(1861).     In  practical  theology,  homiletics,  hymnology, 
etc,  Biblische  Keryktik  (1880;  2d  ed.  lSU):—Evange' 
lienr-Predigten  (2d  ed.  1862)  :—Epistel-Predigten  (2d  ed. 
1855)  •.—Private A  gende  (5th  ed.  1863)  -.—Luther's  Kate- 
vhisMUs  als  Grundlage  des  Confirmandenunterrichts  (6th 
ed.  1855)  i—HUlfsbUchlein  zum  Katechismus  (1887,  etc) : 
—A  volume  of  hymns  snd  poems  in  1825,  and  a  second 
in  1845: — Gesangbuchsnoth  (1888),  a  critique  of  modem 
hymn-books.     In  support  of  the  Union,  to  which  he 
was  thoroughly  devoted,  he  wrote,  BekemUniss  aus  der 
unirten  Kirehe  ilfi^)'.—Unlutherische  Thesen  (1855). 
'See  a  sketch  of  Stler's  life  by  his  son  in  Neue  evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung,  1868,  No.  1 1  (March  14) ;  a  char- 
acterization of  the  author  by  Nitzsch,  attached  to  the 
3d  edition  of  the  Reden  Jesu. — Herzog,  Beal-Enegklop, 
8.  V.    See  Lacioix,  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier  (N.  Y.  1874). 

Stlgand,  an  Englbh  prelate,  was  chaplain  to  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  preferred  by  him  first  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  East  Saxons,  at  Helmhau,  in  1043,  and 
afterwards  to  Winchester,  in  1047.  Seeing  the  king  dis- 
pleased with  Robert,  the  archbishop,  he  thrust  himself 
,  into  his  room,  and  kept  both  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
nntil  a  little  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  forced 
t4i  furego  them  both.  After  William  the  Conqueror  had 
daiu  Harold  in  the  field,  all  England  yielded  to  him  ex- 
cept the  Kentbhmen,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Stigand 
and  Egelsin,  demanded  their  ancient  liberties,  which 
William  granted.  But  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  Sli- 
Ksnd,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  crowned  by 
him,  but  chose  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York.  He  took 
Stigand  to  Normandy  with  him,  fearing  to  leave  him  to 
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plot  against  him.  Shortly  ader  their  return,  the  pope 
sent  cardinals  to  England  to  redress  certain  enormities 
and  abuses  of  the  English  clergy.  Stigand,  believing 
himself  to  be  the  special  mark  aimed  at,  hid  himself  in 
Scotland  with  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  after- 
wards in  the  isle  of  Ely.  Learning  that  a  convocation 
had  been  called  at. Winchester,  he  went  thither  and  be- 
sought the  king  to  save  him  from  the  impending  calam- 
ity. The  king  replied  in  gentle  tones,  but  assured  St4 
gand  that  what  was  to  be  done  would  be  by  the  pope's 
authority,  which  he  could  not  countermand.  The  causes 
alleged  against  him  were  these :  first,  that  he  had  held 
Canterbury  and  Winchester  both  together  (which  was 
no  strange  thing,  for  St.  Oswald  had  long  before  held 
Worcester  with  York,  and  St.  Dnnstan  Worcester  with 
London) ;  secondly,  that  he  had  invaded  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, Robert,  the  archbishop,  being  yet  alive  and  an- 
deprived;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  presumed  to  use  the 
pall  of  his  predecessor  Robert,  left  at  Canterbury,  and 
had  never  received  any  pall  but  of  pope  Benedict,  at 
the  time  he  stood  excommunicate  for  simony  and  other 
like  crimes.  Stigand  was  put  in  prison  in  the  Castle 
of  Winchester,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  This 
was  done  to  force  him  to  confess  where  his  treasure  was 
hidden ;  but  he  protested  that  he  had  no  money  at  alL 
He  was  deprived  in  1069,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  l>ones  of  the  archbishop  lie  entombed  upon  the  top 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
Winchester  in  a  coffin  of  lead.  After  his  death  a  little 
key  was  found  about  his  neck,  in  the  lock  of  which  was 
a  note  with  directions  where  to  find  his  treasures  hid- 
den in  various  places  underground.  See  Hook,  Eccks, 
Biog,  s.  V. 

Stigel,  JoHANN,  a  friend  of  Melancthon  and  Luther, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Jena,  was 
bom  at  or  near  Gotha,  May  18, 1515.  He  studied  the 
humanities,  first  at  Leipsic  and  then  at  Wittenberg,  and 
came  to  rank  among  the  first  composers  of  Latin  poetr}'. 
In  1542  he  became  master  of  liberal  srts,  and  from  that 
time  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  dasrics,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  on  theology.  In  the  same  year,  during 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  made  him  poet-laure- 
ate. After  the  catastrophe  at  Mtlhlberg  (q.  v.)  he  re- 
moved to  Weimar,  and  remained  in  that  town  until  the 
founding  of  the  new  gymnasium  at  Jena,  when  he  be- 
came one  of  its  professors.  In  conjunction  with  Strigel 
(q.  V.)  and  Schnepf  (q.  v.)  he  so  raised  the  character  of 
the  institution  that  it  could  with  justice  be  transformed 
into  a  university.  It  began  its  new  career  Feb.  2, 1558, 
on  which  occasion  Stigel  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dresSb  Though  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  and  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  all  participation  in  the  disputes  of  theologians  gen- 
erally, he  yet  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Flacian- 
ists  by  bringing  against  them  the  public  accusation 
that  they  stirred  up  strife  and  hatred.  He  died  Feb.  1 1 , 
1562.  Stigel's  Latin  poems,  which  include  paraphmsea 
of  Psalms  and  the  New-Test,  perioopes,  were  published 
(Jena,  1660  sq.)  in  fonr  small  volumes.  For  other  poet- 
ical compositions,  see  MUtzell,  GeistL  Lieder  d,  evangeL 
Kirehe  aus  d,  l^tenJahrhundert,  i,892.  One  of  his  hymns 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Luther  (1^46).  Two  of 
his  discourses  appear  among  Melancthon's  declamations 
{Corp,  Ref,  xi,  721, 784).  See  Adam  [M.],  VitcB  Philos,  ; 
Gottling,  Vita  J,  StigeL  (Jena,  1858),  etc— Heizog,  Real- 
Encgkl^,  s.  v. 

Stigmatixation  (Gr.  oriypa,  a  mark),  is  an  eccle- 
siastical term  for  the  formation  of  wounds  resembling 
those  received  by  our  Lord  during  his  passion.  The 
subject  involves  the  consideration  of  three  questions: 
1.  Were  such  alleged  wounds  actual  or  mythical?  2. 
How  did  they  originate?  8.  How  much  worth  or  dig- 
nity is  to  be  conceded  to  them  ? 

Stigmatization  was  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  18th 
century,  and  has  rarely  been  heard  of  in  connection  with 
persons  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  CatlioUc  Church. 
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The  earliest  instance  was  the  case  of  Francis  of  Assist 
(q.  V.)}  who,  in  1224,  had  a  vision  of  a  seraph  with  six 
wings,  between  which  appeared  the  image  of  a  crucified 
one;  and  on  recovering  consciousness  found  himself 
marked  with  the  wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his  hands, 
feet,  and  right  side.  The  case  was  attested  by  Thomas 
h  Celano  and  Bonaventura,  and,  though  discredited  by 
the  Dominicans  generally  and  denounced  by  the  bishop 
uf  OlraUtz,  was  honored  with  an  attempted  authentica^ 
tion  by  the  popes  of  that  period — Gregory  IX  and  Alex- 
ander IV,  the  latter  claiming  to  have  himself  seen  the 
marks  of  the  wounds.  Other  instances,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  occur  in  the  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
though  the  stigmatization  in  some  of  them  is  but  par^ 
tial ;  showing,  e.  g.,only  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
or  of  the  spear -thrust.  The  Capuchin  nun  Veronica 
(tiuliani,  who  died  in  1727  at  Cittli  di  Castello,  was  can- 
onixed  as  the  last  person  who  bore  these  marks,  in  1881. 
But  instances  have  occurred  within  our  own  time,  which 
are  attested  by  thousands  of  witnesses  who  speak  from  di- 
rect observation,  among  them  persons  deserving  of  belief. 
Anna  Catharine  Emmerich,  a  nun  of  Dulroen,  experi- 
enced full  stigmatization  in  her  body,  after  long  previ- 
ous illness,  in  1811.  Her  wounds  became  very  painful 
in  consequence  of  repeated  examinations  by  the  authori- 
ties; and  she  prayed  that  they  might  be  closed,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass  in  1819,  though  the  wounds 
were  always  red  and  emitted  blood  on  Friday.  The 
case  of  Maria  von  M6rl,  at  Kaltem,  in  Southern  Tyrol, 
was  similar.  In  1888,  when  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
and  after  previous  iUness,  the  stigmata  appeared  on  her 
hands,  feet,  and  side,  and  always  bled  on  Thursday  night 
and  Friday.  More  than  forty  thousand  visitors  were 
attracted  to  Kaltem  by  the  fame  of  this  case.  Maria 
eventually  retired  info  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Kal- 
tem. Still  other  instances  were  those  of  Cresoentia 
Steinklutsch,  at  Tscherms,  and  of  Maria  Domenica  Las- 
zari,  of  Capriani.  The  latter  bore  the  marks  of  Christ's 
passion  on  her  forehead,  hands,  feet,  and  side  from  1834 
until  1850,  and  endured  from  them  the  most  terrible 
physical  pain.  A  Protestant  girl  in  Saxony,  said  to 
have  been  magnetized,  is  reported  to  have  borne  similar 
marks,  though  only  for  a  time  and  during  the  progress 
of  a  severe  sickness,  in  the  course  of  which  she  appar- 
ently died  on  Good-Friday,  1820,  and  revived  again  on 
the  following  Easter-day. 

Although  many  of  the  cases  of  stigmaUzation  are  not 
well  attested,  it  is  yet  certain  that  cases  have  actually 
occurred ;  and  it  becomes  important  to  account  for  them. 
The  popes  attributed  the  case  of  St.  Francis  directly  to 
"  the  special  and  wonderful  favor  vouchsafed  to  him  in 
Christ."  A  better  explanation  unquestionably  is  ob- 
tained when  we  reflect  how  many  and  strong  are  the 
formative  powers  of  the  soul  which  the  imagination  may 
control,  and  how  remarkable  are  the  results  sometimes 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body. 
Certain  Roman  Catholic  writers,  e.  g.  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
(Idth  century),  Petrarch,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  etc.,  as- 
cribed the  stigmatization  of  SL  Francis  to  his  glowing 
fancy ;  and  the  fact  of  an  excited  imagination  usually 
connected  with  an  enfeebled  body — the  effect  of  sickness 
or  of  religious  mortifications — may  be  demonstrated  in 
every  instance  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  which 
has  been  properly  authenticated.  The  question  of  the 
importance  to  t>e  attached  to  such  phenomena  conse- 
quently becomes  easy  of  solution.  Stigmatization  seems 
only  to  have  occurred  where  the  subject  had  eamestly 
and  decisively  turned  away  from  the  world  and  its  pleas- 
ures, and  had  embraced  the  Saviour  in  the  ferx'or  of  a 
glowing  love ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  an  endowment 
conferred  by  God.  As  a  phenomenon,  permitted  rather 
than  caused  by  him,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
n^ative  than  a  positive  effect  of  his  divine  working. 

See  Malan,  Hist,  de  S,  Fr,  tFAsnte  (Paris,  1841 ;  in 
German,  Munich,  1844) ;  Bitteres  Leiden  vnterea  fferm 
Jesu  Chriaii  tutch  den  Betrcuht.  der  A .  Kat^,  Kmimerick 
(8th  ed.  Muuich,  1852) ;  Ennemoser,  Dtr  Moffnetitmus 


im  Verhaitn,  z,  yatur  it.  ReUffkm  (2d  cd.  Stattg.  sad 
Tub.  IS.'tS),  §  92-95,  131-142.  Gdrrcs,  ChrialL  Mymk, 
U,  410-466, 494-^ia  The  two  works  laai  naned  aft  i4 
important  aid  in  explaining  the  phenomeDan  «f  e^icns- 
tization.  See  also  H  engstenbeig,  Eram^  Kirtkaerihnf^ 
1885,  p.  180-201,  845-390,  and  an  instraeciTe  eissv  tr 
Tholuck,  in  Kerm«KA/e  Sduiflea,  i,  97-ISSw  K)i  \\* 
importance  and  meaning  of  stigmntizatioa,  see  Ti^ 
Meyer,  Bl&ter  fSr  kohert  Wakrkek^  rii,  211-227.- 
Herzog,  Keal'Emyklop.  sl  v. 

Stikemaxi,  Woxiam,  a  minister  of  tbe  Mtf  bcidfe< 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  P<»t  Bichmoodt  ^^f  s 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1845.  He  was  oonverted  ia  bi* 
sixteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  31.  Ir^ 
He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Newark  CoaUnsiet  h 
1866,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1868.  He  was  auadi^  \  y 
a  pulmonary  trouble  and  obliged  to  give  ap  hb  rLanr? 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  died  FefaL  10, 1^. 
See  Minutes  ofAnrnttd  Con/ermeei,  18G9,  p.  57. 

Stilbd,  in  Grecian  mythdogy,  was  a  daogbter  ef 
Peneus  and  Creusa,  who  was  beloved  of  ApoUo.  and  a 
said  to  have  become  by  him  the  mother  of  L^pitbassiid 
Centaurus  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  69,  etc). 

Stiles,  Abel,  a  Congregational  miDisccr,  nude  cf 
the  following,  was  bora  at  Windsor,  Gatm^  March  2i 
1708,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1733,  was  taicg  f -r 
a  year,  and  ordained  at  Woodstock  in  1737,  whete  he 
was  pastor  until  his  deaih,.July  26,  1783.  Ia  1760  a 
breach  took  place  in  the  Church,  Si  ilea  and  his  adlw- 
rents  setting  up  worship  in  the  northern  pait  «f  tW 
town.  This  bitter  contention  was  healed  in  1766  t^ 
mutual  reconciliation.     See  Con^.  Qmot*  1861,  p.39(\ 

Stiles,  Esra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrefeaijor^ 

minister,  was  bom  at  North  Haven,  Conn^  Dec  l*\ 
1727.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747,  aad  «« 
appointed  tutor  in  1749,  licensed  to  preach  in  the  ftmt 
year,  but  in  1753  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  is  N«« 
Haven,  and  practiced  law  for  two  year&  Havinfr  n* 
ceived  a  call  from  Newport,  R  I.,  he  was  otdained  fts- 
tor  Oct.  22, 1755,  where  he  continued  a  peisevennj;  nw 
dent  and  faithful  pastor  until  1777,  when  be  was  drctrd 
president  of  Yale  College  and  professor  of  ecdcsiatfical 
history,  upon  the  duties  of  which  positioiis  be  entenul 
in  June,  1778,  and  remained  until  his  death.  May  11 
1795.  He  published,  A  Funeral  Oration  em  Goterm^ 
Law  (1751),  in  Latin:  —  a  Latin  Oretioa  on  hi«  i:^ 
duction  to  his  office  as  President  (1778) : — A  evmni  •/' 
the  Settlement  of  Bristol  (1785)  '.—History  of  the  Tlr'ft 
Jfidges  of  Charles  I  (1795).  See  Spraguc,  AmtaU '/ 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  i,  470. 

Still,  Abraham,  a  minister  of  the  Hethoifist  Ef4«- 
copal  Church,  was  bora  in  Buncombe  County.  K.  (.-. 
Aug.  25,  1796.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  act 
of  seventeen,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817.  Ik 
was  ordained  deacon  in  November,  1821,  and  elder  la 
October,  1825.  He  travelled  in  Virginia  and  Tcnneta* 
until  1^8,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Miasouri.  ix 
the  division  of  the  Church  in  1844  be  adbeied  to  tW 
Church  North,  and  travelled  for  six  yean  over  the  Hm- 
nibal  and  PUtte  districts.  In  1850  the  Biiasoori  0»- 
ferenoe  sent  him  as  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  IndisPK 
among  whom  he  labored  until  the  mtssion  was  diseoe- 
tinued.  The  first  appointments  to  Ksnsas  were  naV 
(1855)  by  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  Mr.  SciH  sa» 
made  presiding  elder,  which  office  be  oonrinucd  to  U^ 
af^er  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Confnenee  was  wp»- 
ized  in  May,  1856.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  superssca- 
ate,  but  became  effective  in  1863,  and  a^ain  UMk.  s  m- 
perannuated  relation.  He  died  Dec.  31,  1867.  :xt 
Minutes  of  Ammal  ConferenceSy  1868,  p.  72. 

Still.  Blijah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epiic^ifal 
Church,  was  bora  in  White  County,  Tenn.,Sept.  4.  l"^ 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Holston  Conlerra<«  hi 
1882,  but  in  1838  was  granted  a  location,  and  settled  it 
Bradley  County.    When  the  present  HoAsttin  Cuate^ 
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ence  was  fonnedfnn  1865,  he  was  readmitted,  and  labored 
very  successfully.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Bradley,  April 
12,1875.   See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConfereRce*jl87b,^  ISO. 

Still,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  154S, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Still,  of  Grantham,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  In  1570  he  was  Margaret 
professor  at  Cambridge,  in  1571  he  became  rector  at 
Hadleigh,  County  of  Suffolk,  and  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury*, and  in  1578  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  East 
Marham,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  master  of  SL 
John's  in  1574,  and  of  Trinity  College  in  1577.  In  1588 
he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  and  two 
years  after  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  26,  1607. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Still,  John  Kline,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  T.,  April  16, 1818,  and  united  with  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1840  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  superannuated  in 
1855,  supernumerary  in  1856,  and  in  1861  finally  super- 
annuated. He  died  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 1876. 
He  was  a  diligent,  studious,  faithful,  and  useful  minis- 
ter.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1877,  p.  44. 

Stilling,  Juno,  whose  real  name  was  Johann  Hein- 
rick  Jung,  was  prominent  as  a  writer  of  popular  books 
for  edification,  and  as  a  theoeophioo-mystical  apocah'p- 
tist.  He  was  bom  at  Grund,  in  Nassau-Siegen,  Sept 
12,  1740.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  poverty.  A 
common  village  school  afforded  the  earliest  instrucUon 
he  received,  and  his  subsequent  progress  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  practicing  his  father's 
trade  of  tailoring.  Down  to  his  twenty-first  year  he 
studied,  taught^ and  sewed,  but  never  ceased  to  aspire. 
He  became  proficient  in  ge<^raphy,  mathematics,  gno- 
monies,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  when  he  obtained  the 
position  of  tutor  and  general  manager  in  the  household 
of  the  merchant  Spanier,  at  Bade,  he  added  to  his  ac- 
quirements a  knowledge  of  economics,  agriculture,  and 
cumoiercial  science.  At  this  time  a  Boman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  neighborhood  made  known  to  Stil- 
ling a  secret  cure  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  thereby  con- 
ferring on  him  a  favor  by  which  he  profited  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  A  successful  cure  opened  Stilling's  way  into 
the  household  of  a  wealthy  patient,  Heyder  of  Bimdorf, 
whose  daughter  pUghte4>her  troth  to  him,  and  whose 
aid  enabled  him  to  obtain  in  Strasburg  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1771.  At  Strasburg  he  first  met 
Goethe  and  Herder,  and  also  Saltzmann,  his  life-long 
correspondent;  and  their  influence  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  enlarge  his  mental  horizon  and  broaden  his 
sympathies;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  ceased  to 
respect  the  Pietists,  whose  influence  had  guided  his 
early  experiences,  and  that  he  never  wholly  separated 
from  them.  The  earliest  pages  of  his  autobiography, 
which  were  written  at  Elberfeld  soon  after  his  marriage, 
and  published  by  Goethe,  afforded  evidence  of  increas- 
ing independence  of  thought,  and  served  to  decide  his 
position  as  a  literary  man.  They  did  not,  however,  re- 
lieve him  from  debts  which  he  had  incurred,  nor  free 
him  from  numerous  enemies  whom  his  too  lively  im- 
agination and  mori>id  sensitiveness  had  raised  up,  and 
he  accordingly  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of 
finance  and  political  economy  in  the  newly  established 
academy  of  Kaiserslautem,  though  the  salary  was  only 
600  florinsL  The  transfer  of  the  school  to  Heidelberg 
doubled  his  salary,  his  practice  as  an  oculist  became 
steadily  more  profitable,  and  the  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  more  carefully  managed  after  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Selma  von  Saint-Florentin  (1782),  than  be- 
fore. It  was  not,  however,  until  his  transfer  to  Mar- 
burg that  the  pressure  of  financial  troubles  began  to 
lighten.  His  circle  of  friends  and  influence  now  rapid- 
ly widened,  and  his  books  and  medical  practice  en- 
grossed his  time;  as  a  consequence,  his  academical  du- 


ties were  but  indifferently  performed,  and  his  lectures 
were  but  poorly  attended  by  hearers.  In  1805  the 
elector  of  Baden  made  him  a  privy-councillor,  with  a 
salary  of  12U0  thalers,  and  left  him  free  to  write  and 
practice  medicine.  Rooms  were  assigned  him  in  the 
palace  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  lived  with  his  family, 
and  where  he  employed  his  powers  to  the  utmost  in  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called.  His  correspondence  was 
immense :  his  journeys  frequent.  He  operated,  general- 
ly with  success,  upon  nearly  two  thousand  patients  fur 
diseases  of  the  eye;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  in- 
defatigably  engaged  upon  what  he  regarded  as  his  life- 
mission — the  preparation  of  religions,  quite  evangelical, 
but  sUU  more  Apocalyptical  books.  He  was  concerned 
about  not  only  the  ordinary  questions  of  eschatology, 
but  also  the  problems  of  the  future  life,  the  spirit-world, 
our  connection  with  that  world,  and  the  apparition  of 
its  representatives  among  men.  He  endeavored  to 
present  such  themes  in  a  fresh,  attractive,  and  helpful 
way,  to  arouse  the  sleepera  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
gather  and  unite  into  a  holy  family  all  those  who  are 
awake,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  the  Master 
at  hb  coming.  The  spirit  which  possessed  him  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  dignified,  quiet,  peaceful  bearing. 
His  home  became  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  where  nothing 
common  or  coarse  was  permitted  to  enter.  Visitors  of 
eminence  were  constantly  arriving,  and  letters  from  all 
quarters  kept  pouring  in.  Thousands  of  his  contempo- 
raries expended  on  hiro  in  equal  measure  their  venera- 
tion and  their  love.  But  his  excessive  labors  exhausted 
him  at  length.  The  death  of  his  third  wife,  Eliza 
Coing,  of  Marburg,  preceded  his  own  by  only  a  few 
weeks.     He  fell  asleep  quietly  on  April  2, 1817. 

Stilling  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  nor  yet  a  thorough 
student.    Education  had  not  lifted  him  out  of  himself. 
He  was  simply  the  frankest,  most  natural,  and  most  at- 
tractive of  Christian  romanticbts.    Even  in  his  favorite 
field  of  theosophic  mysticism  he  displayed  none  of  the 
creative  power  of  Oetinger,  nor  was  he  a  visionary  like 
J.  Boh  me;  he  was  simply  well-read,  and  possessed  the 
power  of  vivid  description  to  perfection.    His  principal 
works  are  the  Si^sgesckicktef  i  e.  an  exposition  and 
elaboration  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  basis  of  Bengel's 
chronology,  and  the  Theorie  der  Geisterkunde  (Theory 
of  Spirit4aw)f  which  is  largely  based  on  Swedenborg. 
He  often  asserted  in  his  correspondence  that  he  was 
constrained  by  the  will  of  God,  clearly  revealed,  to  write 
these  books.     The  most  interesting  of  Stilling's  writ- 
ings are  his  always  mystical  stories.    Their  titles  were 
captivating — e.  g.  Das  ffeimweh ;  Scenen  aus  dem  Geis- 
terreiche — but  they  were  valuable  rather  on  account  of 
their  solid  contents ;  the  scenes,  often  well-nigh  majes- 
tic, which  they  presented;  the  apparently  artless,  and 
yet  richly  illustrative,  adomed,  and  blooming  style  in 
which  they  were  written ;  the  warmth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing by  which  they  were  pervaded ;  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  problems  they  attempted  to  solve.    Comp.  the  ro- 
mances, Gesch,  d.  Herm  von  Morgenthau :  —Theodor  wn 
d.  Linden : — Florentin  von  Faklendorn : — Theobald,  oder 
<i  Schwarmer :  —  also  //.  StiUvufs  Jugendr,  JOn^angs^ 
jahre,  Wanderschafs'  und  Lehrjahre: — and  the  Graue 
Mann.     His  dogmatical  views  do  not  need  discussion 
in  this  place.     His  was  no  philosophical  mind,  and  his 
dogmatics  were  simply  Christian  ascetics  in  philosoph- 
ical guise.    Stilling  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  well  underatood. 
The  letters  to  Saltzmann  reveal  him  most  clearlv.     In 
them  we  observe  his  sensitive  nature,  his  rich  fancy,  his 
power  of  delicate  description,  and  an  all-pervading  im- 
pression that  he  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lonl. 
The  letters  breathe  the  most  humane  ideas  and  the  most 
tender  regard  for  the  truth.     On  his  life  see  Heinroth, 
Gesch.  d.  Mjfsticismus  (Leips.  1880),  p.  518  sq.;  Rudel- 
bach,  ChriUL  Biograph.  vol.  i ;  Winkel,  Bonn,  evangel. 
Jfoao/MeArt/?,  1844,  ii,  288-262;  Kurae,6?escA.(f./fMp»ra. 
tians-Gemeindm,  besonders  in  d.  Grafschaft  Wittgenstein ; 
Gobel,  Gesch.  d.  wahren  In^rationS'Gemeinden,  in  Nied- 
ner's  Zeitsehr\ft  fur  hist.  Theohgie,  1854,  ii,  270;  Prot, 
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MonatihUltter,  July,  1857;  Jan.  1860;  BbdenAann,  ZUgi 
cutt  dem  Leben  des  J.  H,  Jung^  etc.  (Bielefeld,  1844) ;  A  ut 
<L  Papieren  ewer  Tochter  SHUing't  (BarnieD,  I860) ;  Neas- 
ler,  Etude  Theolog,  tur  J.  Stilling  (Strasb.  1860) ;  Ency* 
dop.  des  Gent  du  Monde,  &  v.  ^'Jung,**  etc  —  Heizog, 
Real'Encyklop,  a.  v. 

StiUingfieet,  Edward,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Cranbome,  Dorsetshire,  April  17,  1635, 
and  educated  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  place,  and 
at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire.  Having  secured  one  of 
Lynne^s  exhibitions,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  Michaelmas,  1648.  He  took  his  d^ree  of 
A.B.  in  1652,  and  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship  March 
81,  1658.  In  1654  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Roger  Burgoyne  to  reside  at  his  seat  at  Wroxball,  War- 
wickshire, and  in  1655  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Hon. 
Francis  Pierrepont,  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Dorches- 
ter. He  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1656,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton, 
Bedfordshire.  His  first  advance  to  London  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  appointed  preacher  to  the  Rolls 
Chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Griroston;  and  in  January, 
1665,  he  was  presented  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, to  the  living  ^f  St.  Andrew*s,  Holbom.  He  retained 
the  preachership  at  the  Rolls,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  Church.  In  February', 
1667,  he  was  collated  by  bishop  Henchman  to  the  preb- 
end of  Islington,  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  also 
king's  chaplain,  and  in  1670  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him 
the  place  of  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1672,  he  exchanged  his  prebend  of  Islington  for 
tiiat  of  Newington,  in  the  same  church,  lliese  prefer- 
ments were  followed  in  1677  by  the  archdeaconry  of 
London,  and  in  January,  1678,  by  the  deanery  of  St> 
Paul's.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  canon  of  the  twelfth  stall 
in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  prolocutor  of  the  low- 
er house  of  convocation  for  many  years.  At  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
and  consecrated  Oct.  13, 1689.  Soon  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturgy.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  March  27, 
1699.  The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  are,  Ire- 
fdcum,  a  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds  (1659, 
4to) :  —  Origvtes  Sacra,  or  a  Rational  Account  of  tie 
Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Saiptures  (1662,  4to): — A  National  Account  qf 
the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion  (1664,  fol)  -.— 
Tracts  in  R^y  to  Strictures  on  the  Vindication,  etc : — 
Six  Sermons  (1669,  fol.) : — A  Discourse  concerning  the 
True  Reason  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ  (1669,  fol.):— 
followed  by  a  second  part,  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Idolatry  Practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  etc  (1671, 
8vo) : — Answer  to  Several  Treatises,  occasioned  by  that 
work  (1678, 8vo) : — Conferences  between  a  Romish  Priest, 
a  Fanatic  Chaplain,  and  a  Divine  of  the  Church  ofEng^ 
land,  concerning  Idolatry  (1679, 8vo) : — A  nsivers  to  Some 
Papers  Laldy  Printed  concerning  the  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of  Faith,  etc  (1686, 4to)  :— 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Transubstanliation  Com- 
pared  (1686,  4to) :  —  The  Council  of  Trent  Examined 
and  Disproved  by  Catholic  Tradition  (1688,  4to)  :—Un- 
reasonuhleness  of  Separation  (1681,  4to) : — Concerning 
the  Bishops^  Right  to  Vote  in  Parliament  in  Cases  Capi- 
tal  (1680, 8vo) : — Origines  BritannicoR,or  the  An&guittes 
of  the  British  Churches  (1685,  fol.) : — Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Illegality  of  tJie  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  etc 
(1689) : — Discourses  in  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  etc 
(1696) :— besides  Sermons,  Tracts,  etc  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Stillman,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1737.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  Feb.  17,  1758,  and  was  ordained  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  an  evangelist,  Feb.  26,  1759.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  James  Island,  near  Charleston. 
Some  eighteen  months  afterwards  he  removed  to  Borden- 


townj  N.  J.,  Vbere  he  remained  two  yean  in  cbari^  «f  tws 
different  congregations,  and  then  became  putnr  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  MassL,  in  Jmammry,  176^ 
He  was  made  A.M.  in  1761  bv  Harvard  UniTcniCT,  bar- 
ing  also  received  this  degree  from  the  Philadelphia  Coi- 
lege  some  time  previous.  In  1764  hia  name  appean  \& 
the  first  list  of  trustees  of  Brown  University,  of  vliek 
he  was  elected  fellow  the  following  year.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  co-operate  in  all  public  eflbrta  made  k€ 
the  good  of  his  country  or  his  race,  and  was  at  ox  tioR 
(in  1788)  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  for  Bcotoik 
He  labored  unceasingly  until  his  death,  Maxch  12, 18G7. 
Dr.  Stillman  published  a  laige  number  of  Sermtoms,  asd 
some  Discourses,  A  report  of  some  of  the  fenDcr  was 
published  after  his  death  (1808,  8vo).  See  Spn^giae, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  PvlpU,  vi,  71. 

BtUlmaxi,  Stephen  Ih,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chiircii,  was  bom  April  16, 1796i,  at  Bv- 
lington.  Conn,  He  made  a  profeanon  of  lefigioB  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  but  did  not  openly  pirofees  CbrkK 
until  six  years  after,  when  he  joined  the  Bapcast  Clmtk 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  £piaoopal  Chorcb  ia 
1817,  and  was  licensed  as  a  kical  preacher,  Feb.  a,  1«(21 
He  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  ConlcRaoe 
in  1828,  ordained  deacon  in  1826,  and  elder  in  1«^.  Is 
1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Confiereiwer  and  bU- 
ed  important  stations  until  1854,  when  he  was  VeSL  as 
his  own  request,  because  of  failing  health,  vitbcitt  aa 
appointment.  He  settled  in  Bethlehem,  near  Alfaasr, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  Chaplain  c^the 
Albany  Bethel  for  Sailors  and  Boatmen.  In  1856  he 
again  took  an  effective  relation,  and  continoed  to  re- 
ceive appointments  until,  in  1865,  he  became  aspcniB- 
merary,  and  in  1866  superannuated,  but  with  an  ap- 
pointment to  Washington  Avenue  (afterwards  TriimyX 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  deaih,  April  %  1^^ 
His  best  monument  is  the  unwritten  labor  of  hb  1&. 
See  Minutes  <^ Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  116. 

Still-tyde.    See  Holt  Week. 

Still  Week,  a  term  used  in  KorthmBberiand  t» 
designate  Holy  Week,  probably  because  both  belb  asi 
organs  were  anciently  silent  during  that 


StilleidAKh. 


Stilted-arch,  a  name  proposed  by  Praf.  Willis  fi* 
an  arch  which  has  the  capital  or  impost  mouldings  cf 
the  jambs  below  the  level  of  the  spnng- 
ing  of  the  curve,  the  mouldings  of  the  ar- 
chivolt  being  continued  venlkally  dowE 
to  the  impost  mouldings.  This  mode  of 
construction  was  frequently  employed  wX 
the  latter  end  of  the  Norman  style,  es- 
pecially as  a  means  of  maintaining  n  nnilonn  bei|:hc 
when  arches  of  different  widths  were  used  in  tbe  sscs 
range.— Parker,  Gloss, <^ ArdtiUdt,  s.  v. 

Stilwellites,  a  name  given  to  the  adherentB  of 
Mr.  Stilwell,  who  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Epiae^isI 
Church  in  New  York  city.  They  estaUisfaed  o^^cit* 
gadons  called  for  a  time  Independent  Methodiata.  Jic 
Stilwell  had  for  several  years  been  dissatisfied  with  iW 
Chureh  economy,  and  had  evidently  been  prepcriagfer 
a  change,  and  expected  to  take  with  him  the  pivfier- 
ty  of  the  Church.  In  1820  the  New  York  Coaferavt 
passed  lescdutions  looking  to  the  better  secarity  of  ehsmft 
property  and  asking  fw  suitable  legislatioiu  Mr.  Sd«- 
well  used  this  measure  to  excite  a  prejudice  in  the 
of  people,  and,  under  the  plea  that  the  mimsteis 
endeavoring  to  control  the  Church  property, 
in  inducing  about  three  hnndred  membefs  to 
After  a  few  years,  his  congregation  became  strict 
gregationaL  A  few  who  seceded  joined  the  Brlof 
movement  when  it  arose,  and  afterwards  identified  then*- 
selves  with  the  Methodist  Proteatant  Church.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  a  colored  Church,  with  a  cmifnTca- 
tion  of  about  one  thousand,  to  withdraw  from  the  MhI^ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  Hiis  oongregation  «ftcnrari> 
formed  the  African  Zion  Methodist  Epiaeopal  CharrbL 
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The  churches  of  Mr.  Stttwdl  gradually  declined,  and  all 
traces  of  wch  an  associated  movement  have  long  rinoe 
passed  away.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  MelhodUm,  s.  y. 

Stimaon,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
cofial  Gburch,  whs  bom  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17, 
1777.  In  1803  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  ordained  deacon  at  Lynn  in  1805,  and  elder  in  1807. 
He  was  located  from  1813  to  1825 ;  but  rendered  effective 
service  from  then  till  1886,  when  he  became  superan- 
nuated. He  died  at  Charleston,  Me.,  Aug.  4, 1859.  See 
Mumtet  o/Awutal  Cotrfermcei^  1860,  p.  161. 

Btlxnttla,  the  name  of  Semde,  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxxix,  12 ;  Augustine, 
JJe  Civ.  Dei,  iv,  16 ;  Ovid,  Fai,  vi,  506  ).  Others  take 
the  name  to  derignate  a  goddess  who  excites  men  to 
undertake  all  manner  of  bold  enterprises  (Augustine, 
De  Civ, Dei,iv,  11). 

Stineley,  CoNSTANrncB,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcop^  Church,  was  bom  in  WUrtemberg,  Ger- 
many, May  20, 1829.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  institutions.  He  came  to  America,  June  15, 1849, 
and  iu  September,  1850,  settled  in  Liberty,  Mo.  Here, 
in  November,  1850,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  in  1855  entered  the  itinerant  minis- 
try, in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  4, 1869. 
See  Jfittutes  of  A  maud  Covferenou,  1869,  p.  261. 

Stlxiaoii,  Edwasd,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Fayette  County,  Tenn., 
July  18, 1837.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1845, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852,  and  the  same  year  join- 
ed the  Memphis  Ctmferenoe.  He  died  at  his  father's 
residence  in  Tippah  Coun^,  Miss.,  Sept.  18, 1855.  See 
MmuUt  of  Annual  Conferenoti  ^f  the  M.  £,  Church, 
<9oaM,  1855,p.600. 

Stipend  (stipendiufn)  is  settled  pay  for  services, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  annual.  Salary  (q.  v.),  as 
the  name  implies,  was  originally  money  given  for  salfj 
and  then  money  for  general  purposes.  Stipend  was  the 
pay  given  to  the  Roman  soldier,  while  emolument,  as 
the  word  denotes,  was  the  tithe  of  grist  paid  to  htm  who 
owned  the  tnoia,  or  milL  In  a  state  church,  the  stipend 
is  secured  by  law ;  in  non-established  churches  it  de- 
pends on  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Christian 
people.    See  Tithes;  Tkimd. 

Stipendiary,  one  who  performs  services  for  a  set- 
tled compensation,  whether  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

Stipendiary  Priest  is  (1)  a  priest  who  officiates 
for  a  determined  compensatiou,  whether  in  a  church, 
chapel,  or  chantry ;  (2)  a  priest  who  is  appointed  in 
certain  foreign  cathedrals  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
saying  of  masses  for  deceased  persons. 

StiphSlns  was  the  name  of  a  Centaur  who  was 
slain  at  the  wedding  of  Piritbous  by  the  handsome  C»- 
neus  (Ovid,  Metam.  xii,  459). 

Stiiltis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Cere*,  derived  from  the  town  of  Sdris,  in  Phocis. 

Stirm.  Carl  H.,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
member  of  consistory,  was  bora  Sept.  22, 1799,  at  Schora- 
dorf.  His  first  ministerial  duties  he  discharged  at  Un- 
terensingen,  but  from  1886  he  was  court  chaplain  and 
member  of  consistory  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  April 
21,  1878.  Stirm  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Apo* 
loffie  dtM  ChrigtaUhumt  in  Brie/m  JUr  gebildete  lAter 
(Stuttgart,  2(1  ed.  1866),  which  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated. He  also  published  Sermoru  and  Esaayi,  contained 
in  the  Studien  der  evanff^lisehen  Oeistiichkeit  WurUm- 
bcrffg.  See  Winer,  ffandbueh  der  theoL  IMtratur,  ii,  108, 
819;  Zuchold,  BibL  Tkeulog.  ii,  127a     (B.  P.) 

Stjemhjelm,  Jorge,  a  Swedish  scholar  and  poet, 
was  bora  in  April,  1598.  In  his  youth  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Gdran  LUje,  and  after  studying  in  Upsala,  he 
visited  Germany,  Itidy,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
In  1625  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  gymnasium 


of  WesteriU,  from  which  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
occupied  a  similar  position.  Here  he  remained  till 
1630,  when  he  became  assessor  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Dorpat.  The  next  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  nobility, 
taking  the  name  of  Stjernhjelm.  In  1642  he  was  re- 
called to  Stockholm  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Sweden,  and  in  1648  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Dorpat.  The  inva- 
sion of  Livonia  by  the  Russians  in  1656  caused  him  to 
fiy,  snd  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  estates.  In  1667  he  was 
appointed  first  director  of  the  College  of  Antiquities, 
which  office  he  retained  until  his  death,  April  22, 1672. 
Stjernhjelm  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  producing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  distinct  works  in  poetry,  philology,  philos- 
ophy, etc  In  the  freshness  snd  independence  of  his 
religious  thinking  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
was  therefore  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries.  See 
Meih.  Quar.  Review,  1875,  p.  568-579. 

Stoft  (Sro<i),a  Greek  term  for  a  portico  or  cloister 
around  the  court  (cUrium)  of  an  ancient  church. 

Stoo,  a  brazen  tube,  formed  like  a  cow's  hora,  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  speaking-trampet  on  the  tops 
of  church-towers  to  assemble  the  faithful  to  worship, 
and  to  proclaim  new  moons,  quarters,  and  ecclesiastical 
festivals.  The  marquis  of  Drr^heda  possesses  a  re- 
markable Irish  specimen  of  the  stdc. — Lee,  Giou.  of 
Liiurg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Stock  (in  the  sing.)  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.y., 
of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  buz,  hul,  lit 
produce  (''food,"  Job  xl,  20);  hence  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  (*<  stock,"  Isa.  xliv,  19) ;  2.  rT&,  yiza,  the  stump 
("stock,"  Job  xiv,  8)  or  trunk  ("stem,"  Isa.  xi,  1; 
"  stock,"  xl,  24)  of  a  tree ;  8.  ysi,  its  ( Jer.  ii,  27 ;  x,  8), 
a  tree,  or  piece  of  uH)od,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  4.  *^p9, 
iker,  a  plant  rooted  up  and  then  transplanted  in  a  foreign 
soil  (Lev.  XXV,  47) ;  6.  yivoc  (Acts  xiii,  26 ;  PhiL  iii, 
5),  race,  or  kindred  (as  elsewhere  rendered).  A  gating- 
stock  (Nah.  iii,  6)  is  "^K^,  rdi,  a  sight  (variously  render- 
ed elsewhere). 

STOCK,  in  eodeaiastical  technology,  is  (1)  a  vessel 
containing  a  store  or  supply ;  (2)  a  vessel  containing 
oils  blessed  for  use  in  the  Christian  sacraments.    See 

OlL^TOCK. 

Stock,  Christian,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  bora  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1672,  became 
a  professor  at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1788,  with  a  very 
high  reputation,  especially  for  Oriental  literature.  The 
chief  of  his  works  are,  Disputationes  de  Pesnis  Hebras- 
orum  Capitalibus: — Clavis  Lingua  Sanctm  Veteris  Tes^ 
tamenti: — Clavis  Lingua  Saneta  Novi  Testamenti.  The 
last  two,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  have 
been  much  approved,  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  have  received  improvements  and  additions. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Stock,  Richard,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was 
bora  in  the  city  of  York,  and  was  educated  in  St.  John's 
CoU^^,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  first  degree  in  arts 
there,  and  in  1595  was  passed  A.M.  at  Oxford.  Leav- 
ing the  university,  he  became  domestic  chaplain,  first 
to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Ashby,  Northampton,  and  then 
to  Lady  Lane,  of  Bourton- on -the -Water,  Gloucester- 
shire. Soon  afberwards  he  went  to  London  and  ofllciated 
as  assisunt  to  the  vicar  of  All-Hallows,  Breadstreet,  for 
sixteen  years,  and  succeeded  him  in  that  living.  He 
died  April  20, 1626.  His  works  are.  Doctrine  and  Use 
ofRepentomce  (Lond.  i610,8vo):— ^ersioiial  Ms  Funer^ 
al  of  John,  lAtrd  Harrington,  etc  (1614, 8vo) : — Stock  of 
Divine  Knowledge  (Loiid.  1641,  4to)  :-.7VifM'«  CAom- 
pion,  etc. : — Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Malaehi 
(edited  by  Tonhell,  1641,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  9,  V. 

Stock,  Simon,  an  English  monk,  who  became  gen- 
eral of  the  Carmelites,  and  is  knovm  as  an  ascetic  writer* 
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He  died  in  1265.    He  i£  said  to  have  fonnded  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Scapulary  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Stookdale,  Percivau  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Branxton,  Oct.  26, 1786.  He  was 
educated  at  Alnwick  and  Berwick,  and  afterwards  (1764) 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  left  to 
accept  a  sublieutenancy  in  the  army.  Deciding  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Michaelmas 
in  1759,  and  became  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assistants  in  the 
curacy  of  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate.  After  this  he  fell  into 
a  rambling  life,  and  in  1767  went  to  Italy  and  resided 
for  two  years  in  the  town  of  ViUafranca,  where^  he  says, 
he  read  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1775  he  obtained 
the  office  of  chaplain  on  the  ship  Resolution,  which 
he  retained  three  years.  He  became  curate  of  Hinc- 
worth,  Hertfordshire,  in  1780 ;  and  also  took  priest's  or- 
ders. In  1788  lord-chancellor  Thurlow  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  to  which 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  added  that  of  Long  Hough- 
ton in  the  same  county.  He  accepted  in  1787  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  some  time  at  Tangier,  and  in  1790  re- 
turned from  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  at  his  vicar- 
age, Sept.  11, 1811.  The  works  of  Mr.  Stockdale  were 
chiefly  poetical;  but  he  also  wrote,  Treatise  on  Educct- 
lion  <*1782,  8vo)  t^^ermons  (1784, 1791,  8vo).  See  Al- 
libone,  Did  qf  BHt,  and  A  mer.  A  utAors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Btookfeld,  Johann,  a  missionary  among  the  Jews, 
was  bom  Dec.  14, 1796,  at  Merbeck,  near  Mors,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prassia.  Having  been  duly  prepared  by  his  broth- 
er, he  entered,  in  1824,  the  Hebrew  College  at  London, 
to  fit  himself  the  bettor  for  the  work  among  the  Jews. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  missionary  by 
the  London  Society,  and  labored  most  successfully  in 
Holland,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  oth- 
er places.  In  1886  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  first  at 
Brussels,  then  at  Cologne,  and  lastly  at  Kreuznach,  where 
for  twenty-eight  years  he  was  enabled  to  prosecuto  his 
chosen  work  among  God's  ancient  people.  Here  he 
also  established  an  auxiliary  society  in  connection  with 
that  at  Cologne,  or  the  Rhenish  Jewish  Missionary  So- 
ciety; and,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  be- 
half of  Israel,  he  had  a  monthly  meeting  in  his  own 
house,  where  pious  Christians,  both  clergy  and  laymen, 
attended  in  numbers.  Stockfeld  died  Dec  17, 1869,  af- 
ter having  most  diligently  labored  as  a  missionary  for 
more  than  forty-three  years.  See  (London)  Jewiah  Jn- 
teUigencef  Feb.  1869 ;  Misnontblatt  dea  rheini$chrwe$tpha- 
lucken  Vereimjur  Itrad,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1870.     (a  P.) 

Stockflett,  NiBLS  J.  Chr.,  the  apostle  of  the  Lap- 
landers, was  bom  Jan.  11,  1787,  at  Frederickstad.  He 
studied  law  at  Copenhagen  in  1803,  entered  the  mil- 
itary, was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1809,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Schestadt  he  was  made  captain.  In  1828  he 
resigned  his  military  position  and  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  universities  of  Upsal  and 
Christiania.  In  1825  he  was  ordained,  and  then  com- 
menced studying  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  popular  Lappish  literature. 
In  1889  he  resigned  his  ministerial  position,  and  travel- 
led through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  He  died  at 
StandeQord,  April  26, 1866.  Besides  a  Primer,  a  Gram^ 
mar,  a  Bible  Hiatory,  and  ContributioM  to  the  KnowMge 
of  the  Laplandisk  Language,  he  translated  the  New  Test, 
for  the  Lappa,  and  thus  immortalized  his 
name.  See  the  R^enaburger  Comferaationa- 
Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Vahl,  Lappeme  op  den  lappthe 
Misaion  (Copenhagen,  1866) ;  Piper,  Evangd. 
Kaiender,  1867,  p.  218  sq.  See  Quakian 
Ybbsiom.     (B.  P.) 

Stocking,  a  covering  for  the  leg  or  foot 
Bishops  and  prelates  wear  official  stockings 
of  cloth  of  gold  or  purple,  which  practice  has 
been  approved  by  local  councils  both  in  Italy 
and  England. 


BtOOking.  Davis,  a  minister  of  the  Hcthediii  Hpis- 
copal  Church,  was  bora  at  Haddam,  Cuna.,  SepL  10,  l6ia. 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  April,  1830,  and  in  Mar 
foUowing  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Yock  C«c- 
ference,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  it  imtfl  hit 
death.  In  April,  1857,  be  was  attacked  by  ptean^r. 
which  so  shattered  his  constitution  that  he  was  anabk 
longer  to  preach  or  attend  to  public  duticsw  He  n- 
moved  to  Sing  Sing,  where  be  was  attackfed  by  an  as- 
gravated  form  of  neuralgia,  from  which  death  akne  re- 
lieved him,  Dec  1 1 ,  1858.  See  Muaiiea  of  A  mmtd  a*- 
ferenceaf  1859,  p.  U9. 

Stocks  (in  the  plnr.)  is  the  rendering  in  the  A  V. 
of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  The  TSBr;?. 
mahpeheth  (Jer.  xx,  2;  zacix,  26;  2  Cfaron.  xvi  101.  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  rather  a  sort  cipSerj 
in  which  the  head  and  hands  were  fastened  than  sb  m- 
strament  for  fastening  by  the  feet;  yet,  mn  the  vonl  is 
derived  from  ^W,  to  twiat,  it  may  properly  leprocsc 
the  rcuA  for  wrenching  apart  the  joints  of  the  CBCire 
person  (see  Scheid,  in  the  Diaa,  Lvgd.  p.  966 ;  Boduit. 
Hieroz.  t,  694).  It  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  tbe 
Greek  rv^orv,  as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Arktofsh. 
PluU  476;  the  hitter  with  the  Roman  nenma  (Hjul 
A  ain.  iii,  2, 5 ;  Capt.  v,  8, 40),  which  admitted,  howrrer, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  tortore,  as  the  k^ 
could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the  j^ler  (Biaear, 
On  A  eta,  p*  229).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  eonfiaed  in 
an  instrument  of  this  sort  (Jer.  xx,  2X  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  mode  of  punishment  in  his  dsr 
(xxix,  26;  A.  y.  "prison"),  as  the  prisons  eontaiBed  i 
chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  termed  **  the  boose  of 
the  pillory''  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  A.  V.  *<  prison-hoase"). 
2.  no,  aad  (Job  xiii,  27 ;  xxxiii,  11),  which  is  expieady 
described  as  a  fetter  for  the  feet,  and  therefore  perhqa 
answered  to  our  atodu.  8.  02^,  itea  (Prov.  rii,  22\  wsa 
probably  a  fetter  fastened  round  the  ankle.  The  sane 
word  is  used  for  an  anklet  (Isa.  iii,  18 ;  A.  V.  **  tinklie^ 
ornament").  4.  p'S'^S,  taindk  (Jer.  xxix,  26),  is^  acwtdiBf 
to  the  Sept  and  Vulg.,  merely  Apriatm,  but  is  rather  tht 
atocka  proper,  or  some  other  confinement  of  the  Hn^; 
so  Symmachus  and  the  Hebrew  interpreters  gcaenBr 
(oomp.  the  Arab  zandk,  a  fetter,  and  the  root  p3S,  wkkh 
seems  to  signify  to  be  atraitened),  6.  The  (eXor,  lit^^ 
ally  wood,  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  were  made  fan 
(Acts  xvi,  24)  may  have  heea  "  stocks  (as  in  Lucsa. 
Tox,  29;  Plato^  De  Gen,  Socratia,3l2),  but  was  paaeBAj 
simply  a  bar  of  wood  to  which  they  were  chained  t<T 
the  feet    See  Prison. 

What  kind  of  stocks  were  used  by  the  Jews,  especxsIlT 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  (as  above),  it  is  difficult  to  ci>s- 
jecture ;  whether  they  were  encumbering  dngs  or  fetun 
that  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  bat  only  embamased  s«v 
tion,  or  were  fixed  frames  that  kept  the  prisoner  statieo- 
ary.  Both  kinds  were  in  use  vary  anciently.  The  fixed 
kinds,  properly  called  stocks,  were  of  different  sorts,  be> 
ing  frames  of  wood  with  holes  either  for  the  feet  oolr. 
or  for  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  neck  at  ooee.  M 
Pompeii  stocks  have  been  so  contrived  thai  ten  |»si)a> 
ers  might  be  chained  by  the  leg,  each  leg  sepantely.bv 
the  sliding  of  a  bar.  Scnne  ot  these  forms  of  ofaJsc- 
ment — ^particularly  that  which  combined,  in  some  sect, 
the  pillory  with  the  stocks — ^were  very  painful,  and  are 
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mentioned  in  the  aoeounto  of  the  suflferings  of  the  early 
Christian  nwrtyis  (see  Newman,  CuUiata^  p.  868  eq., 
where,  however,  the  Ugmim  of  the  Vulg.  is  confounded 
with  the  robw,  or  interior  cell).    See  Punisumknt. 

Stockton,  Benjamin  Brearley,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8i,  1790. 
After  a  complete  academical  course,  he  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vc,  in  180S);  studied  theology  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Semhiary,  Mass. ;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  Utica  Presbytery  in  1812.  He 
Ubored  in  the  following  churches:  Skeneateles.  Palmyra, 
Poropey,  Gamillus,  Le  Ray,  Montgomery,  Brockport, 
(reiiesee,  and  PhelpA,  all  in  Western  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rochester  City  Presbytery  from  its 
orii^anization  until  1858,  when  be  removed  to  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  to  Williamsburg,  L.  I., 
and  became  a  member  of  Nassau  Presbytery.  Here  he 
died,  Jan.  10, 1861.  Mr.  Stockton  **  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding,  careful  culture,  and  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Ghoet."  See  Wilson,  PrtA,  HisL  Almanac, 
1862,  p.  120. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
l>om  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1779;  pursued 
his  classical  course  at  Canonsburg,  where  he  was  subse- 
quently a  teacher;  studied  theology  privately;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  June,  1799 ;  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Mead- 
ville  and  Sugar  Creek,  June  24, 1801,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  1810,  when  he  resigned.  On  leaving  Meadville 
he  became  principal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  "  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania.*'  Here  he  preached  as  well  as  taught, 
and,  among  other  important  services  which  he  rendered, 
founded  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Allegheny.  From 
1H20  to  1829  his  labors  were  equally  divided  between 
the  churches  of  Pine  Creek  and  Allegheny;  but  from 
IH-29  till  his  death,  Oct.  29, 1832,  he  preached  the  whole 
lime  at  Pine  Creek.  Mr.  Stockton  was  the  author  of 
the  Western  SpeUmg-book  and  the  We^em  Calculator, 
See  Sprague,  AimaU  of  the  Amar.  Pulpit,  iv,  243,  note, 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stockton,  Thoma*  Hewlings,  D.D.,  an  emU 
nent  minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4, 1808.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  formed  he 
united  with  it,  and  was  placed  on  a  circuit  in  1829  by 
Kev.  Nicholas  Snethen.  The  following  year  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore,  and  in  1888  in  Georgetown;  and 
was  also  elected  chaplain  to  Congress,  which  position 
he  held  for  three  successive  sessions.  He  resided  in 
Philadelphia  from  1838  to  1847,  and  built  the  church 
ediHoe  at  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  Wood  Streets. 
From  1847  to  1850  he  lived  in  CincinnatL  While  re- 
siding in  that  city  he  was  elected  president  of  Miami 
University,  but  declined.  He  resided  in  Baltimore  from 
IKoO  to  1856,  and  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  From  1856  to  1868  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church,  Philadelphia,  but  retained 
his  personal  connection  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  He  was  again  chaplain  to  Congiess  in  1862, 
and  died  Oct.  9, 1868.  Dr.  Stockton  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  life,  of  intellectiul  power,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  wonderful  eloqu<%nce.  He  published,  Sermom 
for  the  People  (Pittsb.  1854,  ]2mo)  .—Stand  up  for  Je- 
$ui,  a  Chrutian  Ballad  (PhiU.  1858, 12mo)  i-^Tke  Chi-u- 
tian  World,  Book  and  Jourmd,  and  Bible  Times,  period- 
icals, etc     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Stoddard,  DaTid  Tappan,  a  Congregational 
minister  and  missionary,  was  btHn  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Dec  2,  1818.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Round  Hill  Academy,  Mass.  He  was  early  the 
subject  of  converting  grace,  and  joined  the  Church,  on 
the  professaoD  of  his  fisith,  after  he  had  entered  college. 


He  first  commenced  the  college  course  at  Williams,  and 
completed  it  at  Tale,  and  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
especially  in  the  physical  sciences.  He  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition  under  com- 
mand of  Wilkes,  because  he  considered  himself  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  with 
honor  in  1888,  and  entered  immediately  on  the  office  of 
tutor  in  Marshall  OiUege,  Pa.  While  there  he  was  of- 
fered a  professorship  in  Marietta  College,  O. ;  but  he  de- 
clined it,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover.  Before  he  had  completed  his  course  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  he  returned  to  his 
alma  mater.  In  1841  a  revival  occurred  in  the  college, 
in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest  and  an  active  part. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  preaching; 
but  was  soon  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  enter  upon  a  missionary  life,  and  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  he  was  accepted  and  appointed  to  the  Nestorian 
mission,  Dec  15, 1842.  In  1843  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard 
embarked  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  in  due  time. 
Before  taking  the  overland  journey  to  Urumiyah,  he 
visited  several  missionary  stations  in  Turkey.  Having 
obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, when  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  commenced 
with  vigor  the  study  of  the  Syriac,  not  only  that  he 
might  preach,  but  also  that  he  might  assist  Dr.  Perkins 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  modem  Syriac. 
He  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  in  five  months' 
time  he  was  able  to  instract  a  class  of  Nestorian  youths, 
and  the  male  seminary  was  reorganized  and  committeil 
to  his  care;  it  was  opened  with  high  promise  in  1844. 
At  that  time,  the  death  of  Dr.  Grant  among  the  moun- 
tain Nestorians  was  a  great  affliction,  and  fell  with  griev- 
ous weight  upon  the  mission.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
opposition  of  the  patriarch,  combined  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  circumscribed  their  labors.  A  revival  occurred 
in  1846,  of  which  Mr.  Stoddard  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count to  the  Board.  In  1847  the  cholera  raged  fearfully 
in  Uramiyah,  and  many  fell  victims  to  the  dreadful 
scourge.  Mr.  Stoddard's  health  being  undermined,  it 
was  thought  advisable,  though  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, that  he  should  go  to  Erzemm.  The  journey  failed 
to  restore  his  health,  and  he  returned  an  invalid.  The 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Solomon  Stoddard  had  a 
depressing  effect ;  and  this  was  followed,  not  long  afVer, 
by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  at  Trebizond,  in  1848. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  be  brought  his  orphan 
children  to  America,  intending  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
were  provided  for.  He  devoted  his  time  to  travelling 
through  the  country  and  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
great  mission  work.  His  labors  were  almost  as  incessant 
as  they  were  arduous,  frequently  including  addresses  of 
two  hours  each  at  the  missionary  meetings.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  for  his  departure,  and  he  sailed  from 
Boston  in  March,  1851.  His  return  to  Urumiyah  was 
hailed  with  a  universal  welcome.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  began  to  instract  his  older  pnpils  in  theology,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  them  for  preaching  to  their  countrymen. 
In  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  prepare<l  a  Grammar  of 
Modem  Syriac,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  in  1855.  Having  taken 
his  telescope  with  him,  he  purraed  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, and  furnished  sir  John  Herschel  his  observations 
of  the  Bodtacal  light,  which  was  courteously  aqknowl- 
edged.  He  also  prepared  an  extended  notice  of  the 
meteorology  of  Uramiyah,  which  was  published  in  Silli- 
roan's  Journal,  His  theological  lectures,  embracing  a 
full  course  of  doctrinal  theology,  were  delivered  in  Syri- 
ac After  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Tabriz,  in  be- 
half of  the  mission,  Dec.  22, 1857,  he  was  attacked  with 
typhus  fever,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1857.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stoddard,  Ira  Childs,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  Jan.  25, 1792.  In  1817  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Baptist  Church  of  (vuild- 
ford.    He  was  not  ordained  until  1827,  when,  on  Sept. 
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23  of  that  year,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Ghiuch  in 
Eden,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  eleven  years, 
his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed.  In  1886  he  removed 
to  Busti,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  pastor 
four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Greenfield.  For  some 
time  he  labored  for  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  had  brief  pastorates  in  several  places  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Busti,  Jan.  12, 
1878.  See  New  York  Examiner  and  Chromde,  (J.  C.  S.) 

Stoddard,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  March  10, 1801.  He  removed,  when  five  years  of 
age,  to  Pinckney,  N.  Y.,  was  converted  in  1829,  and  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  Jan.  9, 1882.  He  was  employed 
by  the  presiding  elder  (Vom  August  of  that  year  until 
1836,  when  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Black  River 
Conference.  In  1848  he  was,  because  of  ilUhealth,  made 
supernumerary,  and  held  that  relation  until  his  death, 
at  Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  K.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1861. 
S^  Minutes  of  Annual  Cor^erencet,  ISGi,  p,  10%, 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  a  Congregational  minister) 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1648,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1662.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a  fellow.  His  health  being  impaired,  be  went 
to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  governor  Serle,  and  preached 
to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  near  two  years.  After 
his  return,  he  began  to  preach  at  Northampton  in  1669, 
received  a  call  to  become  their  minister  March  4,  1670, 
and  was  constituted  such  Sept.  11, 1672.  He  continued 
in  that  place  till  his  death,  Feb.  1 1 ,  1729.  H  is  colleague, 
Mr.  Edwards,  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  learned 
man,  well  versed  in  religious  controversies,  and  himself 
an  acute  disputant.  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Increase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  unfortu- 
nately maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  a  converting 
ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons  not  scandalous 
in  life  may  lawfully  approach  the  table,  though  they 
know  themselves  to  be  unconverted  or  destitute  of  true 
religion.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  ex- 
perimental, searching,  and  argumentative.  He  was 
blessed  with  great  success.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
five  harvests;  and  in  these  revivals  there  was  a  general 
cry,  **  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  He  was  so  diligent 
in  his  studies  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  writ- 
ten sermons  which  he  had  never  preached.  From  1667 
to  1674  he  held  the  office  of  librarian  to  Cambridge  (be- 
ing the  first  who  ever  held  it).  He  published,  besides 
several  sermons.  The  Doctrine  of  Ingtiiuted  Churches 
(London,  1700,  4to)  :^A  Guide  to  Christ,  or  the  Wajf 
of  Directing  Souls  in  the  Way  to  Conversion  (1714),  com- 
piled for  young  ministers: — A  Treatise  concerning  Conr 
version:  —  The  Wag  to  Know  Sinceritg  cmd  Hypocrisy 
(1719)  \—A  nswerto  Cases  of  Conscience  (1722) :—  Whether 
God  is  not  Angry  with  the  Country  for  Doing  so  Little 
towards  the  Conversion  of  the  Indians  (1728) : — 8(\f€iy  of 
Appearing  at  the  Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ, 
This  last  work  was  republished  at  Edinburgh  (1792, 8 vo). 
See  BibUoth,  Sacra,  July,  1863;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan. 
1859;  New^£ngUmderf  Nov.  1858;  North  Amer.  Rev, 
Jan.  1859. 

Stoic  Philoflophy,  the  body  of  doctrine  held  and 
taught  by  the  Stoics,  or  followers  of  Zeno.  It  was  an 
ofbhoot  from  the  school  of  Socrates,  but  the  plant  was 
very  unlike  the  other  shoots  from  the  same  root.  It 
was  thoroughly  syncretistic;  and  its  separate  doctrines, 
often  much  disguised  and  struigely  distorted,  may  be 
readily  traced  to  earlier  S3rBtems.  The  philosophy  was 
like  Corinthian  brass,  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  many 
dissimilar  materials,  and  unlike  any  that  entered  into 
its  composition.  The  chiefs  and  advocates  of  the  creed 
boasted  of  its  marvellous  symmetry  and  perfect  organi- 
zation. They  lauded  the  "  admirabilis  compoeitio  disci- 
pline incredibilisque  rerum  ordo.  Qua,  per  deos  im- 
roortales!  nonne  miraris?  Quid  enim  aut  in  natura, 
qua  nihil  est  aptius,  nihil  descriptius,  aut  in  operibus 
mann  factis  tarn  compositum  tamque  compactura  et 
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ooagmentatum  ioveniri  potest?  Qnod 
non  con\'enit?  Quid  sequitur  quod 
superiori?  Quid  non  sic  idind  ex  alio 
si  unam  litteram  moveris,  labent  oimnia? 
quidquam  est,  quod  moveri  poMt"  (Cieens  De  flm.  m. 
22,  74).  There  is  some  apparent  jostificaiioa  Cor  tbk 
confident  glorificaHon.  The  **  liicidits  oido^  i 
in  the  Stoic  system,  but  it  is  superficial  and 
There  is  an  artifidai  symmetry  and  an  ingCBKws  eos^ 
tation  of  parts  which  were  never  meant  for  each  other. 
The  smooth  and  winning  exterior  is  deeepcir^  Like 
the  **whited  sepulchre,"*  it  is  *' filled  with  dead  aea't 
bones.*'  The  Stoic  philosophy  waa  fall  of  cxtxava- 
ganoes,  incoherences,  and  oontnKiictaona»  which  wcr 
softened  down  or  reconciled  only  by  TioLent  imcrpras- 
tions,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  dtaleccieal  l^^ods- 
main.  Its  opponents  exposed  its  innumermble  petit  sod 
grand  larcenies.  More  dispassionate  judgea.  like  Fk- 
tarcb,  wrote  treatises  to  exhibit  its  internal  diacrepBacxL 
It  was  with  good  reason  chkrged  with  gross  absvifitiei, 
and  was  censured  as  a  notable  justification  of  tbe  maa:, 

OvSeV  i(TTl  T&V  KoXoVftiv^tV  ^0<OifO^*SV  o^cXo^o^wTC- 

pov  (Athen.  Deipn,  xiii,  93).  Neverthelees,  the  phlki 
phy  of  the  Stoics  is  sufficiently  distinct  and 
istic  to  merit  the  eminent  and  enduring 
which  it  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  great  Hellenie  adb^*A&, 
and  to  invite  definite  appreciation  as  a  philoaophic  creed. 
Philosophy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  was  the  art  sad 
practice  of  virtue  {**  Philoaophia  studiuna  virtotis  cav, 
sed  per  ipsam  virtutem"  [Seneca,  EpisL  xiv,  1, 8]>.  I; 
was  studied  that  it  might  be  practiced ;  it  waa  practked 
that  it  might  be  learned ;  it  was  the  theory  and  rale  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  life.  The  essentially  ethical  char- 
acter and  the  practical  tendency  of  the  phUoaoipfay  wen 
manifested  from  the  outset.  Aristo  of  Chioa  rec;aclrtf 
nothing  but  morals  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  i^ii- 
losophy,  and  ethics  always  constituted  its  osain  and  de- 
terminant part.  Morality  was  its  aim,  its  "  ratio  eascp- 
di  ;'*  all  the  rest  was  its  **  ampla**  or  "  curta  sopcSks.' 
its  garniture  or  its  scafiblding.  For  this  evcr^-tfaiBg; 
was  devised;  to  this  everx'thing  converged ;  and  to  ihss 
aU  other  things  were  fitted.  Incongruitiea  were  bfisk- 
ed,  were  disregarded,  were  masked,  or  were  wekatd 
if  they  aided,  or  did  not  obstruct,  the  attainment  «f  the 
main  object.  Extravsganees  and  paradoxes 
diallv  entertained  if  thev  conduced  to  the  mail 
Some  of  the  Stoic  chiefs  narrowed  the  rani^  of  spetaia- 
tion  to  this  single  object ;  others,  and  nctably  Zeno  has> 
self,  Chrysippns,  and  Posidonius,  embraced  in  their  teach- 
ings the  whole  domain  of  knowledge ;  bat  always  is 
subordination  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  the  w^doe 
^  whereunto  all  other  things  shall  be  added."  nSna^ 
phy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  shoold  be — I.  Practicsl:  1 
In  conformitv  with  reason;  S.  In  oonformirr  with  aac- 
nre.  The  **jus  et  norma  natune**  ran  through  all  tkr 
ramifications  of  Stoic  doctrine.  To  be  pnKtieal,  phSos- 
ophy  must  be  rational ;  to  be  rational,  it  most  be  a  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  constitution  of  nsan  ttsd  wiik 
the  process  of  the  univene.  The  act  of  Tirtoe  sas 
therefore  rest  on  the  knowledge  <tf  reason  and  of  natxre. 
This  was  as  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Zeno  and  aS 
his  disciples  as  by  Carlyl^  thongh  in  far  other  guise. 

In  agreement  with  these  views,  and  also  with  t^Mp 
of  previous  philosophers,  phikieophy  waa  divided  by  cbe 
Stoics  into  three  parts:  Physics,  Ethies,  and  Logic;  <«. 
by  Cleanthes,  into  six :  Logic,  Rhetoric;  Ethics,  Bal- 
tics ;  Ph3r8ics  and  Theology,  llie  latter  acheiae  is  odr  a 
binary  subdivision  of  the  original  tripartite  dxstribot»i«. 
The  order  of  the  parts  was  variously  determined  by  diA 
ferent  Stoic  teachers.  Logic  came  first  with  seapi. 
physics  with  others;  hot  logic  and  physies  were  a&kr 
oonstitnted  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake  of  eikia. 
in  order  to  determine  the  character  and  the  dvtks  <t 
the  virtuous  man.  One  order  or  another  will  be  pR* 
ferred,  according  to  the  point  of  view  fmin  whkh  Urn 
whole  system  is  regarded.  If  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the 
genesis  and  the  organic  relatknis  of  the 
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shoold  take  pteicedeiioe,  as  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's 
tractate  De  FinSbiu  Bmorum  et  Maiorum,  where  ethics 
.occupy  nearly  the  whde  book,  only  two  chapters  out  of 
the  twenty-two  being  conceded  to  dialectics  and  phys- 
ics. This  order  of  exposition  would  be  tedious  and  in- 
convenient on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  speculation  would  have  to  be  broken  up  and  dia- 
membered,  in  order  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
moral  tenets.  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  anthori- 
ty  and  obligation  of  the  Stoic  rule  on  the  basis  of  per- 
vading law,  physics,  as  including  the  constitution  of  the 
nni  verse,  and  thvAo^  should  come  first.  This  sequence 
is  unfavorable  to  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  philos- 
ophy, and  throws  logic  out  of  connection  with  the  other 
parts.  Hence  the  most  convenient  order  is  to  treat  first 
of  logic,  next  of  physics,  and  lastly  of  ethics.  The 
means  of  ascertaining  and  securing  truth  are  thus  first 
considered ;  then  the  order  and  constitution  of  universal 
nature,  by.  which  the  duties  of  man  are  determined  and 
his  actions  controlled;  and,  finally,  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  man  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  laws  of 
existence. 

I.  Logic — The  Stoic  logic  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions :  Rhetoric,  or  condnuous  exposition ;  Diale<^ic$,  or 
discontinuous  speech,  specially  argumentation,  '^nter 
respondentem  et  interrogantem  discissa*^  (Seneca,  Epitt, 
xiv,  1, 17) ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Criterion,  or  test  of  truth. 
The  Criterion  was  not  one  of  the  original  divisions. 

1.  Our  information  in  regard  to  the  Stoic  rhetoric  is 
limited,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory.  Rhetoriq,  in  the 
Stoic  plan,  included  topics  which  would  now  be  consid- 
ered foreign  to  the  art,  and  would  be  rel^j^ted  to  gram- 
mar. It  excluded  others  which  would  seem  to  be  es- 
sential members  of  this  branch  of  discipline.  To  this 
head,  apparently,  belonged  the  fantastic  etymologies 
which  were  so  diligently  and  erroneously  cultivated  by 
the  schooL 

2.  Dialeeties  embraced  expression  and  the  means  of 
expression — thoughts  and  words.  It  therefore  appro- 
priated much  which  should  be  conceded  to  rhetoric ;  it 
gave  great  attention  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  sen- 
tences, and  thus  advanced  grammatical  inquiry  and 
grammatical  precision.  So  far  as  reasoning  was  con- 
cerned, it  borrowed  the  k>gic  of  Aristotle  and  amplified 
it,  without  adding  anjrthing  to  it  of  substantial  value. 
Like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  introduced  needless  refine- 
ments and  interminable  subtleties.  The  Stoics  gave 
their  approval  exclusively  to  the  hypothetical  8}'llo- 
gism;  habitually  practiced  ratiocination  by  captious 
questions  and  evasive  answers;  elaborated  the  doctrine 
of  fallacies,  and  were  frequently  entangled  in  their  own 
toils;  invented  manifold  and  bewildering  distinctions, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  schoolmen ;  and,  like 
them,  exercised  themselves  in  continual  disputation. 
Hence  they  were  reproached  with  wire-drawn  and  bri- 
ery argumentation :  "  nibtile  vel  spinoeura  potius  disse- 
rendi  genus"  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  1, 8).  They  thus  mer- 
ited the  denunciation  and  the  ridicule  both  of  enemies 

'  and  friends. 

8.  The  Stoic  doctrine  on  the  Criterion  is  a  notable  part 
of  the  general  theory,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the 
whole  ^'stem.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  theory 
rests,  and  by  which  its  validity  is  upheld.  It  cannot 
be  examined  here  in  its  development  and  details.  The 
Stoic  philosophers  were  harassed,  as  other  philosophers 
have  been,  with  the  fundamental  necessity  of  establish- 
ing some  ground  of  assurance  for  truth — a  vov  ar&  for 
reason  to  work  on.  They  approximated  to  Locke  in 
regarding  all  knowledge  as  deducible  from  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  which  are  analogous  to,  but  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  sensation  and  reflection  of  the  English  phi- 
losopher. They  agreed  with  Des  Cartes  in  mistaking 
posiiiveness  of  conviction  for  certitude  of  truth.  They 
attached  much  weight  to  common  notions — cocvm  iv 
voiai — which  are  not  innate  ideas,  but  impressions  and 
judgments  in  which  all  men  intuitively  agree.  The 
reception  of  impressions  and  the  formation  of  concep- 


tions were  purely  material  and  mechanical  pmoesses. 
The  former  were  at  first  represented  as  produced  by  the 
actual  imposition  of  a  stamp,  or  die,  upon  the  sensorium. 
Chrysippus  recognised  that  this  view  was  untenable,  as 
each  successive  impression  would  thus  blur  or  blot  out 
ita  precursors,  and  memory  .would  be  rendered  inconceiv- 
able. He  substituted  the  rational  alteraUon  of  the  per- 
cipient substance  for  mere  press-work — ciXXoiwacc  for 
roiroMric — ^with  less  lucidity  than  Herbert  Spencer  and 
other  cerebrologists  have  done.  No  reality  was  attach- 
ed to  thought  as  an  intellectual  force,  nor  to  thought  as 
an  intellectual  product;  it  was  but  the  shadow,  or  pho- 
tograph, or  physical  result  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  Stoics  were  Nominalists  after  the  order  of  the  Cyn- 
ics; being  here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  ^<nie  Cy- 
nics' (Cicero,  De  Off.  iii,  8).  A  perception  was  simply  a 
fantasy,  an  appearance,  a  mental  alteration.  But  a 
fantasy  was  distinguished  from  a  phantasm,  or  appari- 
tion, which  was  a  mental  delusion.  A  true  perception 
was  apprehended  by  the  apprehension  of  the  apprehen- 
sive faculty — ^vraoia  KoraXtiirruefi  i  **  opium  facit 
dormire,  quia  virtus  est  dormitiva."  This  position  is  a 
partial  or  qualified  anticipation  of  Des  Cartes.  The  in- 
validity and  the  fallibility  of  the  ffaraXi|irr(in)  ^avraoia 
are  pleasantly  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told  of  Spha»- 
rus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  in  Alexandria  (Athensens, 
Deipn.  viii,  4).  A  joke,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  argument. 
It  followed  from  the  doctrine  of  perception  that  common 
notions  and  assured  convictions  were  necessarilv  true : 
"  All  that  exists  takes  value  from  opinion."  Much  of 
the  ethical  paradox  of  the  Stoics  proceeds  from  thb  false 
point  of  departure.  It  was  a  very  rude  and  unsafe  cri- 
terion of  knowledge,  and  sanctioned  the  acceptance  of 
whatever  might  be  confidently  t>elieved  and  audacious- 
ly asserted.  A  justification  of  it  from  the  Stoic  point 
of  view  may  be  found  in  the  Stoic  physics.  If  the  in- 
dividual reason  is  only  an  efiSuence  from  the  universal 
reason ;  if  all  things,  and  therefore  all  impressions,  are 
necessarily  determined  by  unerring  law,  the  fantasy 
which  is  obscured  by  no  doubt  or  indistinctness  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  universal  reason,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, be  true.  This  is  Spinozism,  or  strangely  re- 
sembles it.  To  aid  in  the  analysis  of  perceptions  and 
thought,  the  Stoics  devised  a  system  of  Categories,  di- 
verse in  principle  as  in  designation  from  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  but  consonant  with  their  physics  and  meta- 
physics, which  were,  indeed,  the  same.  Their  highest 
conception  was  Being,  for  which  vras  afterwards  substi- 
tuted Something  or  Anything,  Under  this,  in  regular 
gradation,  were  arranged  — 1.  Substance;  2.  IVoperty; 
8.  Variety;  4^  Variety  of  Relation.  The  deviation  from 
Aristotle  proceeded  from  the  necessities  of  the  Stoic 
physics,  which,  like  Spinoza,  recognised  only  one  sub- 
stance, only  one  real  being  or  entity ;  but,  unlike  Spi- 
noza, made  that  one  substance  matter.  We  are  thus  in- 
troduced to  the  Stoic  physics. 

II.  PhyricM, — Like  other  ancient  philosophers^  but 
with  greater  propriety,  the  Stoics  included  theology  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature.  They  usually  divided  this 
branch  of  speoilation  into  three  heads :  Concerning  the 
Universe;  Concerning  Elements;  Concerning  Causes. 
They  assumed  two  principles,  as  Plato  had  done :  dpxdLQ 
vXf|v  Kai  Qi6v,  mq  HXarwy  (Aristodes.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr, 
Ev,  XV,  14) ;  but  in  a  very  different  sense.  With  Plato 
these  principles  had  been  distinct  in  character  and  e»> 
sence,  and  inherently  antagonistic;  with  Zeao  they 
were  confoonded,  coalescent,  and  virtually  identicaL 
Thus  rigid  materialism  supplanted  Platonic  idealism, 
and  the  universe  was  filled  with  animated  material  en- 
tities, and  with  their  constant  transformations.  The 
tendency  of  modem  science  seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  similar  delusive  hypotheses.  From  Heraclitus,  from 
whom  Zeno  borrowed  so  largely,  he  borrowed  also  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  and  imperishability  of  matter; 
and  also  the  four  elements  generated  by  the  separation 
and  differentiation  of  unqualified  substance  (abrococ  vXij), 
mid  admitting  indefinite  combinations  and  transmuta- 
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tiona.  The  elements  tbemaelves  and  all  rettilting  prod- 
ucts were  enveloped  and  interpenetrated  by  a  subtile, 
elastic  current  of  lieiy  ether,  which  blended  with  them 
throughout  all  their  changes  and  determined  their  char- 
acter and  actions.  This  ether  was  the  determining 
cause,  the  efficient  force,  in  everything.  All  things  were 
moulded,  guided,  governed,  by  its  impregnating  and  sus- 
taining flame ;  everything  was  informed  and  animated 
by  iL  Stars,  planets,  sun,  moon,  earth,  comets — as  all 
other  things — were  vitalized  by  it;  and  through  all 
things  moved  the  amma  mundif  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

"Namqae  canam  tacita  natnrsm  mente  p(»llentem; 
luTusamqae  denra  C(b1i>,  terrisque,  fretoqae, 
Ingeutem  eqnall  raoderantem  feeders  molem, 
Bt  ration  is  agl  mntu ;  cam  splriins  qdqs 
Per  cnnctss  habitet  partes,  atqae  irriect  orbem, 
Omnia  pervolitans,  corpusqne  animate  flirnrei*' 

(Manil.  AHtron,  11, 60-60). 

The  Stoics  differed  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  this  all-pervading  fire  (vvp  r€X''^<>*')«  Some 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Cleanthes  in  the 
sun,  but  most  assigned  it  to  the  highest  atmosphere,  or 
**  extra  flammantia  mcenia  mundL"  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
president  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  Brighton 
meeting,  declared  unphilosophical  the  representation  of 
the  forces  of  nature  as  self-sustaining  and  self-operative. 
The  inconsistency  was  unfelt  or  disregarded  by  the  Sto- 
ics, as  it  has  been  by  recent  materialists.  Their  whole 
universe  and  all  its  members  were  framed  out  of  undi- 
gested and  indiscriminate  matter  by  the  motion  of  the 
ethereal  fire  which  was  distributed  through  all  things. 
The  light  and  life  of  the  stars  were  supposed  to  be  fed 
from  the  vapors  and  exhalations  rising^from  the  earth. 
These  must  be  consumed  in  the  long  lapse  of  countless 
veara.  The  universe  would  in  turn  become  desiccated, 
and  be  consumed  by  the  fiery  currents  within  it  and 
around  it  A  general  conflagration  will  therefore  wind 
up  the  varied  drama  of  creation,  when  "  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth,  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  bunied  up."  This  total 
combustion  shall  be  followed  by  the  gradual  renewal  of 
all  things.  The  process  of  evolution  will  recommence; 
there  shall  be  '^  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth."  A 
complete  anacatastasis  shall  occur,  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  total  incandescence.  This  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire  was  derived  from  Heraditus.  Other  Sto- 
ics added  to  it,  or  substituted  for  it,  destruction  by  flood. 
There  were  Neptuniaus  and  Vulcanians  in  the  sect. 
Some  of  the  frateniity  rejected  the  hypothesis  altogeth- 
er. It  •will  be  observed  in  what  a  remarkable  manner 
the  Stoics  preceded  Uelmlioltz  and  his  acolytes  in  the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  consumption  of  the  worlds  by 
fire,  and  their  reproduction  by  cooling,  coaleecence,  divi- 
sion, and  recomposition  of  parts. 

Although  a  nominal  distinction  is  always  made  by 
Zeno  and  his  followers  between  matter  and  God,  and 
is  specially  insisted  on  by  Boethus,  who  does  not  admit 
the  world  to  be  a  huge  animal,  yet,  as  God  is  material 
— only  "a  finer  air" — as  he  is  the  creative  and  fiery 
ether  which  fashions,  regulates,  and  dwells  in  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  real  division  between  the 
Divinity  and  the  material  universe.  It  is  not  merely, 
as  Antonine  says,  that  "  all  things  are  from  Jove,  in 
Jove,  and  converge  to  Jove,"  but  all  things  are  Jove, 
and  Jove  is  all  things.  The  Stoic  identification  of  God 
with  the  universe  was  manifest  to  the  ancients: 

"Ac  mlht  tarn  prawns  ratio  non  alia  videtur 
Qua  pateat  mandnm  diviiio  namlue  verti 
Atqae  ipsam  ei^ee  Denm"  (ManIL  Astran,  i,  4MM9S). 

The  fiery  ether  constituted  the  Divinity  of  Heraclitus 
before  being  adopted  as  the  God  and  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse by  Zeno.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  being, 
in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  spheres,  there  is  an  in- 
conceivable mixture  of  the  divine  and  the  material — 
Kpa<ni:  h'  oXtov — but  the  divine  itself  is  only  mattor 
sublimated.  This  supreme  God  is  no  independent  or 
Autonomous  ruler.     He  is  all-wise  not  of  his  own  wis- 1 
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dom ;  almighty  from  no  power  of  his  own.  He 
like  Spinosa's  God,  not  of  his  own  wilU  boi  fran  the 
necessity  of  his  nature;  and  is  obedient  to  the  lav 
which  he  seems  to  impose,  for  that  law  is  oolrthe  piee- 
ess  of  his  inevitable  developments  (Seneca,  jkaL  i,  ^  ^:. 
This  Divinity  u  naore  shadowy  than  the  Nt 
Grand  Etrt  Supreme  of  Comte,  tlioiigfa  infinitely 
expansive.  He  is  simply  the  chain  of  unaltecabk 
quenoes  in  the  procession  of  phenomena :  ' 
humana  pariter  ac  divina  cuisns  vehit"  (Scneea, 
An  absolute  fatalism  evidently  reeulto  fm«n  this 
ception  of  the  Divinity — a  fatalism  not  of  actioiw  |Re- 
determined,  but  of  eventualities  neoeaatatcd.  It  »  fis- 
taliam  a  posteriori,  or  an  inverted  fatality.  Am  aD  pos- 
sibilities are  involved  in  the  being  of  God,  an  tfacy  oceor 
in  necessary  order,  and  are  umultaneonaly  oootained  i& 
the  totality  of  his  essence,  their  complezkNi  and 
festation  are  foreknown  to  the  Divinity,  which, 
this  aspect,  is  named  Providence.  The  Scoic  doi^n» 
here  marches  closely  by  the  side  of  Spinonam.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  we  should  owe  the  term  ^  Pkvr- 
idence"  to  Stoic  invention.  From  the  conoeptioos  just 
explained  proceeds  the  Stoic  late — 1|  ufuifyfiisnff — ^wbtck 
envelops  all  issues  in  its  toils,  and  deteiiaunes  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  It  follows,  as  with  Herariitm. 
that  law  is  universal  and  all-controUing,  and  that  ocdi- 
ing  can  elude  it  or  bend  it.  Resistance  and  auhmiaado 
are  alike  ineffectual  to  break,  to  change,  to  rataid,  or  xa 
advance  it. 

'*The  Author  of  the  world's  great  plan 
The  same  result  will  draw 
From  human  life,  however  man 
May  keep  or  break  his  law.** 

The  Divinity  is  dispersed,  rather  than  divided, . 
many  secondary  gods — "  ignobilis  deorum  turba" 
still  retains  the  totalit^^  of  its  own  essence.  It 
same  God  always  under  many  names :  Zcrc  wnXi 
fioct  in  the  ffymn  of  Cleanthes;  ''Jehovah,  Jove, « 
Lord,"  in  the  tinkling  superficiality  of  Pope.  This  i> 
regarded  as  due  to  accommodation  to  the  coBtempon- 
neous  polytheism.  Yet  it  is  asmiredly  a  natnnl  dirrfl- 
opment  of  the  general  scheme.  The  Divinity  ia  in  si 
things,  and  everything  is  divine;  but  it  dwdls  with 
greater  fulness  and  evidence  in  some  of  its  inoocpcrs- 
tions  than  in  others.  Where  its  preaenoe  is  aapks 
its  manifestation  may  be  most  fitly  reoogniaed.  The 
stars  have  their  indwelling  and  presiding  deities»  ai 
with  Plato  and  others  of  the  older  phikiaophera.  A* 
everything  Ib  necessitated,  ^*  the  stars  in  their  eoaise»" 
are  subject  to  law.  And  as  all  the  ooaooniitancs  «/ 
change  are  concurrently  under  the  law,  and  are  fiaked 
to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  the  law,  astiok^r  (*^coa- 
scia  fati  sidera")  and  all  forms  of  divination  are  woctbr 
of  crediL  Such  indications  as  they  affi>rd  are  cwuff' 
bended  and  interpreted  eithor  by  natural  intniaiiik 
through  a  larger  participation  in  the  univenal  rea».« 
and  a  dim  sympathy  with  its  pulsauona,  or  bj-  <ibsem> 
tion  of  coincidences  and  acquired  skilL  H  is  alnort 
the  declaration  of  Nostradamus  in  respect  to  his  <rai 
pretensions.  The  descent  of  the  divine  is  not,  hov- 
eyer,  restricted  to  secondary  gods  and  to  their  stanr 
thrones.  It  attends  the  life  of  the  whole  in  all  its  bmbi- 
bers  and  in  all  its  motions^  and  it  acoompaiiies  the  pmg- 
reas  of  the  universal  reason  throughout  all  ita  i^nae 
wanderings.  Han  is  himself  divine.  His  aool  is  a 
**  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame" — **  particnla  otatesdi 
auraL"  It  Lb  a  spherical  flame  proceeding  finMn  tbe 
fiery  ethereal  sphere.  In  every  one  dwells  a  lEeniB^ 
angel,  or  dsemon ;  in  every  good  man,  a  {pod.  **  It  i—i 
vir  sine  deo  nemo  est"  (Seneca,  Ep.  xli,  2).  With  ^ 
these  gradations,  the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the  vairr 
of  the  universe  remain  unimpaired.  There  is  only 
existence,  the  "  causa  causarum,  causa  nnirenalii^ 
ma  mundi,  mundus" — ^heat,  which  was  not  merelT  ''a 
mode  of  motion,"  but  the  cause,  the  spring;,  the  aa^ 
stance,  of  all  motion  and  of  all  change  (Cioero^  De  .VaC 
Deor»  ii,  9, 24).    The  soul  and  the  life  of  man,  two  p«- 
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tencies  united  io  one  forae,  are  themselves  mw^wtHl. 
It  is  a  "  fiery  particle  :** 

"IsrneQs  est  ollls  rigor  et  ocelestls  orlgo.** 
It  is  an  efflux  of  the  divine  ether,  as  its  reason  is  the 
pmcedure  of  the  universal  reason.  It  goes  through  its 
career,  accompanying  and  animating  the  other  matter 
wiih  which  it  is  conjoined.  When  its  native  ardor  is 
chilled  by  time  or  consumed  by  action  or  subdued  by 
circumstances,  its  corporeal  alloy  becomes  decomposed, 
and  it  is  exhaled  into  the  circumambient  air.  Its  sub- 
8e<)uent  fortune  was  variously  conceived  by  different 
teachers  of  the  school  Some  maintained  its  immor- 
ulity ;  others  denied  it  (Cicero,  Tu9c.  Dup,  i,  81,  77). 
Some  held  that  its  absorption  into  the  general  body  of 
the  Divinity  was  immediate  and  universal  Othen  be- 
lieveii  that  such  immediate  return  to  its  source  was 
limited  to  the  souls  of  the  perfect,  and  that  other  souls 
psssed  through  an  elevated  purgator>'  and  were  "  puri- 
fied so  as  by  fire."  Others,  again,  held  that  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed  dwelt  in  the  stars,  and  sur\'eyed  from 
those  lofty  seats  the  scenes  of  their  terrestrial  experi- 
ences, awaiting  the  grand  conflagration,  when  they,  with 
all  the  worlds  around  them,  should  be  reunited  to  the 
universal  fire.  Some  asserted  that  only  the  souls  of 
SUiic  sages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  Divin- 
ity ;  and  that  the  rest  rotted  with  their  "  tenements  of 
clay"  in  "cold  obstruction's  apathy."  Every  possible 
variety  of  opinion  was  entertained.  Seneca's  views,  as 
on  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  creed,  are  largely  eclectic 
and  vacillating.  They  are  modifications  of  the  Stoic 
doctrine  and  are  impregnated  with  Platonism.  They 
are  always  rhetorical,  and  usually  careless  of  philosoph- 
ical ooDsistencv. 

Of  course,  under  the  reign  of  fate  and  of  absolute 
law,  the  freedom  of  the  will  must  be  denied.    A  delu- 
sive freedom  of  the  will  was,  however,  imagined ;  and 
the  will  was  supposed  capable  of  self-determination  by 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  to  which  it  was 
subjected.     Freedom  was  entire  submission  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  compulsion  of  fate.     Such,  too,  was 
the  freedom  of  the  Divinity:  *' semper  paret,  semel  jus- 
sit."     It  was  the  same  sort  of  freedom  which  is  con^ 
ceded  to  the  will  by  Spinoza;  but  it  sufficed  as  an  ap- 
parent and  precarious  basis  for  the  Stoic  resolution. 
If  there  is  no  freedom  of  will  or  of  action,  and  if  every- 
thing proceeds  from  intrinsic  necessity  and  is  contniUed 
by  fate,  evil  can  have  no  positive  or  real  existence. 
Physical  evil  is,  with  Zeno,  the  incompleteness  or  im- 
Iterfcction  of  parts,  which  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.    Moral  evil  was  admitted  as  a  counterpart  of 
good,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  inharmonious  admixt- 
ure of  constituents  in  humanity.     But  it  was  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  evil  for  the  virtuous;  that  "all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God," 
and  that  the  good  and  wise  man  is  wholly  impeccable. 
III.  Ethica. — From  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature 
of  evil,  the  transition  is  immediate  to  the  domain  of 
morals,  which  is  occupied  with  the  proprieties  (rd  ca- 
^KovTo)  of  human  conduct    This  part  of  the  doctrine 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Stoic  scheme.     It  was 
prosecuted  by  the  sect,  in  theory  and  practice,  with 
even  greater  earnestness  than  by  their  Cyrenaic  prede- 
cessors, of  whom  it  was  said : 

Tip'  *•  aptyiiw  vapA  ipfififAa  6tmKovr«t  marirptfiov. 

For  this  branch  all  the  rest  of  the  elaborate  Stoic  sys- 
tem was  devised.  Nevertheless,  it  was  treated  with 
much  diversity  by  different  leaders  of  the  school  The 
divisions  of  the  subject  were  numerous  and  varying, 
often  painfolly  minute,  and  freqoently  irreconcilable 
with  each  other.  There  was  looseness' of  distribution, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Stoie  system,  and  needless  refine- 
ment in  the  intricate  dbdnctionB  and  subdivisions. 
We  are  expressly  told,  as  might  easily  have  been  con- 
jectured,  that  the  subject  was  more  simply  treated  by 
Zeno  than  by  Chrysippus  and  the  foUowen  and  imi- 
tators of  Chrysippua.    The  leading  topics^  and  these 


alone  can  claim  our  attention  here,  are  essentially  the 
same.    They  are  the  "summam  bonum,"  or  highest 
good;  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  (Jbns) ;  the  regulation 
of  the  passions:  and  the  ordering  of  life.    The  highest 
good,  with  which  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  connects  it- 
self, is  true  happiness  and  its  prosecution.    Herillus 
made  this  scope  or  end  knowledge,  deviating  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  general  opinion  of  bis  sect  (Cicero,  De 
Fin.  V,  26).     Happiness  can  be  attained  solely  by  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  nature,  and  requires  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  operations  of  universal  Uw.     Obedience 
is  inevitable;  but  the  wise  and  good  man  yields  it  with 
full  consent;  the  fool  and  the  knave  vainly  resist  it 
("  Melius  est  ire  quam  ferri").     Law  is  equivalent  to 
good,  and  good  to  law.    The  good,  the  useful,  and  the 
proper  are  strictly  identical.     All  things  are  gt)od  that 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  good ;  all  things 
are  evil  that  oppose  or  obstruct  its  attainment.     There 
are  only  two  contrasts,  "bonum  et  turpe;"  all  good  things 
are  equally  good.    There  is  no  distinction  of  things  evil; 
all  are  equally  bad.    "  He  who  violates  one  tittle  of  the 
law  vioUtes  the  whole  Uw.**    The  only  opposit  ion  is  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.     But  this  unyielding  uni- 
formity, this  hard  antagonism,  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  practical  experiences  of  life.    A  system  of  accom- 
modations was  demanded.   An  interme<llate  term  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced.    A  large  daas  of  accidents  and  ac- 
tions—health, wealth,  strength,  honor,  station,  influence, 
etc— was  ranged  under  the  wide  head  of  things  indiffer- 
ent (adia^a).    This  relaxation  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Zeno's  immediate  pupil,  Aristo  of  Chios. 
Things  indifferent  might  become  either  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  them,  or 
the  sen-ice  which  they  might  be  apt  at  any  time  to 
render.     Whenever  they  were  instrumentalities  for  the 
attainment  of  the  "  summum  bonum,"  they  were  good ; 
when  they  prevented  or  impeded  its  attainment,  they 
were  bad.    When  they  did  neither,  they  remained  col- 
orless and  neutral     There  were  many  distinctions,  sub- 
distinctions,  and  quasi-distinct  ions  in  regard  to  indif- 
ferences which  must  be  passed  over.     There  was  mani- 
fold, but  not  very  important,  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  things  indifferent.     Ingenious  efforts  were  con- 
tinually made  to 

"divide 
A  hair  'twizt  south  and  soath-veet  side.*' 

The  Stoic  subtlety  and  cavillation,  the  Stoic  legerde- 
main with  words  and  principles,  and  the  inflnitetiimal 
divernfications  of  the  sect  were  nowhere  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  the  department  of  ethics.     The  Stoic 
school  furnishes  a  singuUr  anticipation  of  theological 
casuistry.     Its  acute  but  misapplied  distinctions  and 
contradistinctions  flnd  a  counterpart  in  the  controver- 
sies between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Fratricelli  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mendicant  vow  of  absolute 
poverty.    Happiness,  the  great  aim  of  life,  can  be  hope- 
fully pursued  only  by  the  constant  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nature:  " oonvenienter  natuns  vivere"  (Cicero, 
De  Fm.  iii,  7,  26>    This  is  virtue,  conformity  to  law— 
the  law  of  human  nature  and  the  law  of  the  universe. 
It  is  also  the  law  of  God,  who  is  himself  under  the  law. 
It  is  from  this  conception  of  the  universality  and 
universal  obligation  of  law  that  is  derived  the  Stoic 
idea  of  a  "state  of  nature"  and  of  the  natural  equal- 
ity of  aU  men.    The  Utter  dogma  was,  indeed,  pressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Zeno  and  of  the  Uter  Stoics  by 
the  cosmopolitan  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
predominant  estimation  and  consideration  of  the  moral 
character  of  men.     It  was  pressed  to  an  extreme  which 
was  singuUriy  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  of  an- 
tiquity.   The  language  of  Paul  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  sUves  is  scarcely  as  strong  as  that  of  Seneca : 
"»Servisunu'     Immo  homines.     *Ser\n  sunt.'     Immo 
oontabemalee.     ♦Servi  sunt.*     Immo  hnmiles  amici. 
*Servi  sunt.*    Immo  conservi;  si  cogitaveris  tantum- 
dem  in  utrosque  lioere  fortuns"  (Fpist,  v,  47, 1,  et  vide 
§10,11,16). 
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The  accordance  with  law,  the  observance  of  those 
proprieties  which  are  consonant  with  nature,  cannot  be 
expected  withoat  complete  exemption  from  all  pertin^ 
bations  and  without  habttnal  self-restraint  We  are 
misled  by  inconsiderate  and  unregulated  impulses  which 
generate' passions  that  blind  us  to  our  duties,  and 
"  Kow  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime.** 

No  one  is  free  from  such  impulses.  The  vice  comes  from 
yielding  to  them.  They  are  checked  and  suppressed 
when  reawn  acts  coolly  and  with  assured  judgment,  and 
when  disciplined  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  have 
been  firmly  established.  Impulses  are  rational  or  irra- 
tioiud  according  as  they  are  consonant  with  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  or  at  variance  with  them.  The  irration- 
al impulses  produce  four  classes  of  emotion,  springing 
from  defects  of  imagination  and  disordered  fantasies. 
These  emotions  are  pleasure,  desire,  care,  fear.  Such 
emotions  are  mischievous  in  their  tendencies  and  in- 
jurious in  themselves.  Hence,  serene  feelings,  wtra- 
diioh  were  plaoeil  in  opposition  to  vdhi,  or  passions. 
The  undisturbed  flow  of  passive  and  impassive  senti- 
ment was  termed  ivpouh  <U)cl  was  indispensable  to  hap- 
piness. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  the  Stoic  fatalism,  the  abso- 
lute and  unintermittent  reign  of  physical  and  moral  law, 
the  negation  of  all  freedom  of  the  will,  render  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue  and  of  happiness  an  illusion.  Thoughts, 
passions,  actions,  consequences,  are  all  necessitated. 
The  wise  man  has  only  to  submit.  Such  inconsisten- 
cies and  absurdities  are  characteristic  of  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine. But  the  doctrine  must  be  received  as  it  has 
been  delivered ;  for  it  is  alone  true  in  the  estimation 
of  the  sect,  and  out  of  the  sect  there  is  no  assurance 
of  happiness.  Moreover,  man  is  a  reasoning,  yet  by 
uo  means  a  reasonable,  animal.  It  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  world  if  man  were  influenced  to  pursue 
the  right  course  by  no  arguments  except  those  that  are 
valid.  The  imperfections  of  the  Stoic  creed  did  not 
prevent  its  exercising  a  very  potent  and  a  very  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  morality  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  upholds  and  practices  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine, who  suppresses  all  earnest  feeling  and  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  with  nature,  and  with  law,  is  vir- 
tuous, wise,  and  happy.  To  him  "no  evil  thing  can 
come."  The  requirements,  it  was  recognised,  transcend 
the  measure  of  human  capacities;  for  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  man  is  a  Stoic  tenet,  and  one  which  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  Stoic  philosophy.  In  the  experience  of 
life  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Stoic  community,  theo- 
retical and  actual,  into  two  classes — the  proficient  and 
the  progressive,  the  saints  and  the  seekers.  In  like 
manner  actions  are  divided  into  perfect,  Karop^wftaTa, 
and  meet,  i;a^r)ico»^ra— a  division  proposed  probably  by 
Zeno  himself  (Diog.  Laert.  vii,  25).  The  wise  man  is 
admitted  by  the  Stoics  to  be,  like  the  "  summus  orator" 
of  Cicero,  a  dream — an  ideal : 

**  A  fanltless  monster  whldx  the  world  ue'er  saw.** 

To  this  ideal  the  genuine  Stoic  will  approximate  more 
or  less  closely.  So  far  as  he  approaches  it,  he  will  be 
wise,  prudent,  virtuous,  happy ;  superior  to  the  accidents 
of  fortune ;  regardless  of  the  advantages  or  calamities 
of  life.  He  may  be  crushed,  but  he  will  not  be  cast 
down;  frustrated,  but  not  overcome;  dishonored,  yet 
without  shame ;  tortured,  yet  suffering  no  evil ;  man- 
gled, but  whole  in  spirit;  in  every  chance  and  change, 
self-centred,  self-pdl^d,  serene,  thte  same.  He  will  al- 
ways present  a  steady  and  unconquered  front — 

"Invicta  devictnni  mente  Catonem^' 

(Seneca,  poMun,  v.  Index ;  Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  7, 26 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Compend,  Lib,  Deperd,  etc.;  Brucker,  Bi$t,  Crit, 
Phil,  i,  959).  When  troubles  increase  beyond  remedy; 
when  reasonable  hope  is  extinct;  when  life  offers  no 
prospect  of  benefit  to  himself,  his  country,  or  hb  friends; 
even  when  weary  of  existence,  the  Stoic  holds  in  his 
own  hands  the  immediate  means  of  redress  and  escape. 


A  Yoluntaiy  death,  a  dignified  wokAAA,  ■ 

to  the  all-receiving  bosom  of  the  anivcn 

to  vain 'Struggles,  to  Lnaunnoantidde  difficnitaea.  or  ti 

the  faintnesB  of  the  flesh  ((Soero^  Dt  Fm.  iii,  18,  GOi 

61). 

Long  as  this  notice  has  been,  there  has  not  bees  space 
to  enter  into  the  interminable  details  and  devetopneBa 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine.     Its  apdtude  as  a  creed;  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  religion,  eapeciidly  in  the  piactieal  aipecu 
of  theology  or  morality;  its  quaint  agreement  wsk 
much  of  the  language  and  some  of  the  daignsaa  of  (^ris^ 
tianity,  can  scarcely  be  overiooked,  and  mcnl  nosi  wea- 
ous  consideration.    They  have  attracted  the  reganfe  ^4 
many  inquirers.    The  total  di  vanity  of  a  materialisdc 
Divinity,  an  unspiritual  humanity,  and  a  fatafiatk  oib> 
verse  separates  Stoicism  completely  from  all  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  brings  it,  on  several  ndea,  into  catasmm'ja 
with  Spinozism ;  on  others,  with  the  material  evakitkA 
of  nuich  recent  adenoe.     With  all  ita  svneretisB^  is 
verbal  trickeries,  its  discords,  and  ita  exceasea,  it 
certainly  a  very  significant  produ<^  of 
tion  and  aspiration.    While  renounciof^  hni 
thies,  it  enlarged  the  narrow  sentiment  of  civic 
ity  into  a  sense  of  universal  humanity.     It  made  the 
whole  world  one  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  14, 62, 63),  and  eaa> 
verted  friendship  from  an  indulgence  into  a  dnty.    It 
extended  the  conception  of  law  and  of  nooral  ohligadiB, 
and  rendered  them  imperative  upon  aocietiea  aod  iadi- 
viduals.     It  checked,  reproved,  and  turned  back  the 
growing  demoralization  of  the  ancient  oommoniti**: 
and  it  was,  probably,  an  efficacious  agency  in  prefoiics 
the  pagan  world  for  the  gradual  but  rapid  aeceptaaff 
of  Christianity. 

rV.  Literature.— It  is  nnneceasary  to  refer  to  the  dss- 
sic  authorities  and  the  historians  of  phikiaopbj.  It  «3 
suffice  to  specify,  lipsius,  MamndncHo  acf  SUfic  FkL 
(Antw.  1604) ;  GaUker,  De  Ditdplma  Sioioa  (Caatah 
1653) ;  Menagii  Ob$9,  ap,  Diog,  Laert,  (Amat.  IG^.  vtJ. 
ii;  Tiedemann,  Sytt.  dor  ttoitck.  PkU.  (Leipa^  1776^  i 
vols.) ;  Ravaisson,  Easai  tur  k  Stoicisme  (Plaria,  1^6^!: 
id,De  la  Morale  de$  Stfnquet  (ibid.  1857);  Domd. 
Du  StoXcime  et  du  Christiamsme  (ibid.  186S);  Mas^, 
Le  Stoicitme  k  Rome  (ibid.  1865) ;  Zeller,  The  S»ma. 
Epicureans,  and  Sceplict  (Lond.  1870) ;  Wegeehoado: 
Ethicei  Stoiea  Recent,  Fund.  (Hamb.  1797) ;  8ci<^a& 
Elementa  Stoic  PkiL  Mot,  (Mayenoe,  1608);  LDii  Im 
Stoiea  PhiL  Mor.  (Altona,  1800);  Meyer,  Stoic  Dtetr. 
Eth.  cum  Chr,  Comparata  (Gouing.  1823);  MuoiHi^, 
Die  GrundsatzedereUnaek.  Mor,  (RottenL  1846) ;  Heiauf. 
Stoic  de  AffectUma  Doctrina  (Wittenh.  1861);  id.^^ 
corum  Ethica  (Naumb.  1862) ;  Hanse,  Stoioormn  dt  Fa^ 
Doctrina  (Nuremb.  1859) ;  Thomaaiaa,  De  Stoiear,  Jim»- 
di  ExuMtione  (Leips.  1672);  Sonntag,  De  Pia£mge»»i 
Stoiea  (Jena,  1700);  Zimmermann,  Qma  ReMHo  Pk3, 5i«- 
ic.  st<  cum /2e^  i2om.  (Erlangen,  1868) ;  Laferriere,  ^». 
cone  rinftuence  du  StoUiMme  wr  la  Doctrine  dm  Jsiv- 
conauUes  Rom,  (Paris,  1860) ;  Winter,  Stoioormm  Patfk^ 
innus  (Wittenb.  1863);  The  Ancient  Stoien,in  Orfi^i 
Etsa^  (1865) ;  Toullotte,  IlisL  de  la  PkiL  dea  £^  dt- 
puu  Cmot  (Paris,  1822).    See  Sroioa.     (G.F.H.) 

Stoioifttn  AKD  Chbistiakity.  The  Stoics  mi 
Epicureans,  who  are  mentioned  together  in  Act9  xrii 
18,  represent  the  two  opposite  schoola  of  practical  p^ 
losopby  which  survived  the  fall  of  hi^bo'  apecnlaiiBe 
in  Greece.    See  Phiixwophy.  Gbkee« 

1.  BibUoal  Connection^^The  prindplea  of  UweesKis 
require  notice  under  this  head  only  in  ao  far  aa  t^  sie 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  who,  we  are  t(J>L 
was  regarded  as  *'a  aetter-foith  of  strange  goda,beeaBM 
he  preached  to  them  Jeaua  and  the  resuireccaon.*  Tbe 
doctrine  of  the  resuRecUon  of  the  body,  or  evea  cf  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  would  indeed  be  Amdamaniaiir 
at  variance  both  with  the  materialiam 
and  with  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics. 

The  former,  considering  the  aonl  to  be»  like  > 
stances,  a  body  composed  of  atoms,  nataraJhr  comckadti 
that  it  was  resolved  by  death  into  its 
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ments ;  and  «v«ii  more  iBfudty  tbaii  the  body,  as  consist* 
ing  of  finer  uid  more  volatile  particles  (Lucret.  iii,  178 
8q.,426  sq. ;  Diog.  Laert  z,  68^7).  The  doctrine  of  the 
dueolution  of  the  soul  was  even  valued  by  these  philos- 
ophers on  account  of  its  consolatory  character,  as  ena- 
bling men  to  despise  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  to  look  forward  without  fear  to  a  release  from  the 
evils  of  life  in  the  annihilation  of  their  personal  exist- 
ence (Lucret  iii,  842,  860^-854;  comp.  iii,  87;  Diog. 
Laert.  x,  124, 125).    See  Epicurban  Philosophy. 

The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  from  veiy  opposite 
premises,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  With  them 
the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  a  portion  and  fragment 
of  the  divine  principle  of  the  universe  (Epictet.  Diu,  i, 
14, 6 :  al  ^x^t . . .  owa^fc  rif  6cf  arc  airrov  fiopia 
o^ai  Kai  diroffirourfiara ;  M.  Antonin.  De  Rebus  ««u, 
ix,  8 :  cic  tA  Xoyixd  fUa  voepd  ifa;x^  fitfupitrrai ;  ibid, 
xii,  80 :  fiia  votpA  yvxrii  kSlv  BiaK&eptovat  doxy),  sub- 
ject to  that  necessity  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
having  no  independent  existence  or  action  of  its  own, 
and  destined,  not  indeed  to  perish  with  the  body,  but, 
when  a  certain  cycle  of  duration  was  acoomplished,  to 
be  absorbed  back  again  into  the  source  from  which  it 
came  (Seneca,  CmuoL  ad  Marciam,  c.  26 :  ^  Nos  quoque, 
felioes  animss  et  astema  sortitA,  quum  Deo  visum  erit 
iternm  ista  moliri,  labentibns  cunctis,  et  ipse  parva 
ruinsB  ingentis  accessio,  in  antiqna  elementa  vertemnr^ 
[see  Zeller,  Philos.  der  Griechen,  iii,  105]).  It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  that  whatever  has  a 
beginning  must  also  have  an  end  (Cicero,  Tusc.  Ditp.  i, 
82 :  Vult  enim  [Panaetius]  quod  nemo  negat,  quidquid 
natum  sit,  interire;  nasci  autem  animos).  They  ac- 
knowledged but  one  real  existence,  which,  regarded  from 
different  points  of  view,  was  both  matter  and  Goil ;  on 
its  passive  side  an  original  substance,  on  its  active  side 
an  original  reason ;  an  unformed  material  substance,  the 
basis  and  substructure  of  all  definite  phenomena,  and  a 
pervading  active  power  by  which  that  substance  was 
supposed  to  develop  itself  into  every  variety  of  individ- 
ual ffvnn  (see  Zeller,  Philos,  dtr  Grieckenf  iii,  69  sq.)* 
In  this  doctrine  **  the  one  remains,  the  many  change 
and  pass;"  the  Deity,  or  active  power  of  the  universe, 
produces  all  things  from  himself,  and  again,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  draws  them  back  into  himself,  and 
then  produces  a  new  world  in  another  cycle,  and  so  on 
forever  (Laert.  vii,  187 :  Aiyown  ik  xwrfiov  .  .  .  rbv 
^fhv  . . .  oc  ^^  d^aproQ  l<m  rai  dytwriTOC,  ^H'ovp' 

Joe  ifv  rj|C  dtaKOOurftrtfoCf  Kard  •)(p6vwv  iroiac  fftpio' 
otic  ctvaXicKiov  cic  kavrbv  rv^v  uvatrav  oitttiav  Koi 
iroXtv  iK  iavTov  ytwSni),  The  result  of  this  theory, 
as  regards  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Cicero:  "Stoici  autem  usuram  no- 
bis largiuntur,  tanquam  comicibus ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt 
animos ;  semper  nogant"  {Tusc,  Disp,  i,  81).  The  utmost 
duration  that  could  be  allotted  to  any  indindual  soul  was 
till  the  termination  of  the  current  world-cycle;  and  it 
was  a  disputed  point  among  the  philosophers  of  this  sect 
whether  this  extent  of  existence  was  conceded  to  the 
souls  of  all  men  or  only  to  those  of  the  wise  (Diog.  LaerL 
Til,  157).    See  Stoics. 

Thus  the  same  conclusion  which  the  Epicureans  de- 
duced from  the  assumption  of  the  multiplicity  of  matter 
was  deduced  by  the  Stoics  from  that  of  its  unity :  both 
alike  recc^ised  no  real  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  and  both  alike  inferred  the  impossibility  of  an 
immortal  existence  for  any  dependent  being. 

2.  Scriptural  Analogies, — ^Tbe  ethical  system  of  the 
Stoics,  nevertheless,  has  commonly  been  supposed  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  Christian  morality  (Gata- 
ker,  Antomnus  Prixf, ;  Meyer,  Stoic,  Eth,  e,  Christ,  Corn- 
par,  [  1828]) ;  and  the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  pre- 
cepts is  very  close  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  examples  which  we  here  give : 

Seneca,  De  CUm.  f  6:  **  Peocavlmns  4»iniies  . . .  nee  de- 
liquimas  tsntom  sed  ad  extremnm  SBvt  deliuqaemns." 
Rom.  fU,  28:  "  PeccaveruDt  omnes'* .  .  . 

EpA:  **Qnem  mlhi  dnbis  .  .  .  qui  Intelltgnt  se  qw^idie 
mmrir   Rum.  xv,  31 :  "  Qnotidie  morior." 


De  nt,  BeeOa^  f  12:  **Landant  enim  [Bpirnrell'ea  qolbns 
erubefcebaut  et  vltio  gltiriantur.*'  PUIL  iii,  19 :  "  Quorum 
. . .  gloria  iu  confnsioiie  eorum.*' 

//nd.  ft  15:  "In  regno  natl  sumns:  Deo  parere  libertas 
est." 

EpicL  Dim,  ii,  17,  8S:  ^vAAv  Mf|3«v  &XXo  U\*  'n  ^  ^  ><^ 

Anton,  vli,  74:  /ui;  ovv  naiivt  A^tXovfitvot  iv  ^  at^cXcTr. 

But  the  morality  of  Stoicism  is  essentially  based  on 
pride,  that  of  Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in  an- 
other; the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue  of  fate, 
the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited  by  periods 
of  oosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a  personal 
resurrection  (Acts  xvii,  18).  But  in  spite  of  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Stoicism,  which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism 
(Seneca, De  Vit,Beataj^S :  "  Inoorruptus  vir  sit  externis 
et  insuperabilis  miratorque  tantvm  «ut,  fidens  animo  at- 
que  in  utrumque  paratus  artifex  vitn'^X  ^^^^  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doctrines 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cleanthes,  Jlymn,  31-88; 
comp.  Acts  xvii,  28),  the  common  bonds  of  mankind 
(Anton,  iv,  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the  souL  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  earlier  Stoics  were  very  closely 
connected  with  the  East,  from  which  much  of  the  form, 
if  not  of  the  essence,  of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have 
been  derived.  Zeno  himself  was  a  native  of  Citiiim, 
one  of  the  oldest  Phoenician  settlements.  See  Chittim. 
His  successor,  Chrysippiis,  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus; 
and  Tarsus  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second 
Zeno  and  Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Selcucia  in 
Babylonia,  Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  £pic- 
tetus  from  the  Plir}'gian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A.  (iraiit, 
The  Ancient  Stoics,  in  Or/ord  Essays  [1868],  p.  82). 

8.  Literature, — The  chief  ancient  authorities  fur  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  are,  Diog.  Laert.  vii ;  Cicero,  De 
Fin,;  Plutarch, />e  Stttic, Repugn,;  De  PUic, Philos, ado. 
Stoic;  Sextus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epicietus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Meditations  of  M,  A  urelius,  has  traced  out 
with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which  tliey  offer  to 
Christian  doctrine.  See  also  VValcb,  De  Stoicnrum  cum 
Paulo  Disputalione  (Jena,  1759);  Zeller,  The  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  (transl.  from  the  German  by 
Keichel,  Lond.  1870).    See  Stoic  Philosophy. 

Sto'lfos  (Zritfiicof,  Acts  xvii,  18),  a  notable  and 
well-known  sect  of  Greek  philosophers,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  schools  after  Socrates, 
entitled  to  claim  descent  finom  Socrates.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  Stoics  with  the  other  Socratic  schools, 
and  especially  with  the  Epicureans,  who  deviated  most 
widely  from  SocraUc  teachings,  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Greece  after  the  loss  of  Greek 
independence.  The  antagonism  was  continued  under 
the  declining  Roman  Republic  and  under  the  earlier 
Empire.  During  the  reign  of  the  Oesars,  Stoicism  be- 
came more  prominent  than  it  had  been  before,  and  as- 
sumed the  complexion  of  a  political  opposition  and  of 
republican  aspirations  or  regrets.  It  at  length  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  thenceforward  gradually  faded  away  into  neglect 
and  insignificance,  being  completely  eclipsed  by  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  when  not  supplanted  by  Christianity. 
Simplicins,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  remarks 
that  the  systematic  instruction,  or  school  tradition,  and 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  had  vanished.  Yet 
if  the  catena  Stmcosum  be  oonsidesed  to  terminate  with 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  t^e  Stoic  doctrine  had 
maintained  a  vigorous  existence,  and  had  exercised  a 
wide  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  nearly  half  a 
millennium.  It  had  been  distinguished  during  its  long 
duration,  not  only  by  numerous  names  eminent  in  the 
chronicle  of  speculation,  but  by  moulding  the  character 
of  many  persons  prominent  in  public  life,  such  as  Bloe- 
sius,  Oto,  Brutus,  Seneca,  and  Mareus  Aurelius.  The 
better  part  of  Roman  society,  in  both  the  republican  and 
the  imperial  age,  was  profoundly  impressed  with  Stoic 
doctrine  and  Stoic  discipline.    It  attained  that  evidence 
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of  general  reverence  and  regard,  the  fervid  profeasioDS 
of  hypocrites  and  canters : 

"Qnl  CarfoB  eimalant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt.*' 

Stoicism  produced  its  Roman  poets  in  Manilios,  in  Lacan, 
and  in  Persius.  It  promoted  the  moraii)  of  the  Roman 
world  through  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  the  Conctrautiont  of  Epictetus,  and  the  Medita- 
tions of  the  yotuiger  Antonine.  It  suggested  to  Roman 
jurisu  the  conception  of  general  and  systematic  law. 
It  furnished  principles,  axioms,  theories,  and  tendencies 
to  the  renovated  Roman  law,  and  largely  affected  its 
8cienti6c  development  Through  the  agency  of  the  Ro- 
man law  it  has  permeated  all  modem  jurisprudence.  To 
this  day,  when  **  the  state  of  nature'*  is  proclaimed,  or 
the  dogma  is  alleged  that  **all  men  are  bom  Iree  and 
equal,**  Huiic  Jantasies  are  revived,  without  their  ori- 
gin, their  import,  their  application,  or  their  restrictions 
being  suspected.  The  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  eo  fio- 
mine<,  disappeared  with  the  growth  and  ascendency  of 
Christianity;  but  the  influences  of  Stoicism  survived,  in 
changed  guise;  its  spirit  and  its  terms  reappear  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  continue  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
men  even  in  the  present  times.  There  has  never  been 
an  age,  since  the  Antonines,  when  Stoic  doctrines  and 
Stoic  sentiments  and  Stoic  austerities  have  not  claimed, 
with  altered  face,  but  with  the  ancient  arrogance,  the 
admiration  and  adhesion  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  too,  that  in  this  closing  19th  oentun',  even  the 
must  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  visionaries  of  the  Porch 
find  a  counterpart  in  the  scientific ycm^fme*  of  Huxley, 
and  in  the  oosmical  reveries  of  Helmholtz  and  his  fra- 
ternity. The  sudden  favor,  the  long  predominance,  the 
enduring  influence,  the  recent  though  partial  revival, 
of  Stoicism  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recognising  its 
peculiar  consonance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  times 
when  it  appeared ;  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  or  appe- 
tencies of  subsequent  generations;  its  agreement  with 
the  healthy  tendencies  or  the  morbid  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  recurrence,  in  our  day,  of  social 
and  intellectual  conditions  analogous  to  those  which  en- 
gendered or  favored  the  speculations  of  Zeno  and  his 
followers. 

I.  Origin  and  Devehpmenf, — 1.  The  sect  of  the  Stoics 
was  founded  at  Athens  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  a 
town  which  was,  in  part  at  least,  of  Phosnician  origin. 
Zeno  himself  has  b^n,  at  times,  suspected  of  having 
had  Asiatic  blood  in  his  veins.  The  institution  of  the 
new  heresy  must  be  assigned  to  the  dose  of  the  4th 
oenUiry  before  Christ,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sd. 
There  is  such  a  total  absence  of  contemporary  informa- 
tion, such  a  dearth  of  authentic  testimony,  and  so  many 
discrepances  in  later  writers  in  regard  to  all  details  that 
dates,  events,  and  incidents  cannot  be  reported  with  ex- 
actness or  with  confidence.  According  to  certain  tradi- 
tions, the  father  of  Zeno  was  a  merchant  engaged  in  a 
regular  and  lucrative  course  of  trade  with  Athens,  who 
was  in  the^  habit  of  bringing  back  from  that  city  the 
writings  of  eminent  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  his  son,  whose  studious 
inclinations  had  been  early  manifested.  The  son  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  sent  to  Athens  in  charge  of  a  cargo 
of  merchandise.  Having  arrived  in  that  still  brilliant 
city,  either  after  a  prosperous  voyage  or  after  a  ship- 
wreck, he  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  Xenophon*s  Memorabilia^ 
and  was  fascinated  with  the  delineation  of  Socrates  and 
of  the  Socratic  disputations.  He  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy ;  and 
of  Citium,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  his  father  nothing  more  is 
beard.  Dispc^ing  of  what  property  remained  in  his 
hands,  whether  much  or  nothing,  and  either  distributing 
the  proceeds  or  investing  them  in  banking  operations — 
fur  the  traditions  vary  and  are  altogether  inconsistent — 
he  attached  himself  at  first  to  the  Theban  Crates,  the 
chief  of  the  Cynic  school  at  that  time.  He  was  re- 
pelled, however,  by  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  filthy  bab- 
itS)  and  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  Cynic  tribe;  and  for 


many  years  he  wandered  from  teai^er  to  tcttcbcr  saA 
from  heresv  to  heresv.  He  was  for  aotne  time  a  foO^vcf 
of  Stilpo  the  Megarian,  and  also  of  Diodoma  the  dia* 
lectician.  He  auended  through  a  whole  deccnmam.  it 
is  said,  the  instmctions  of  Xenocratea,  then  tht  scfaol- 
arch  of  the  Academy,  and  afterwanls  thoae  of  hia  sarcK- 
sor,  Polemo.  It  is  difficult  to  find  time  in  Zeao's  hit  fat 
this  protracted  education ;  bat  it  is  needless  to  mvesd- 
gate  the  amount  of  trath  contained  in  sacii  ivpi^n^ 
The  variety  of  instroctora  assigned  to  Zeno,  aod  his  «c- 
cillations  between  different  schools,  may  be  oolj  a  eae- 
jectural  and  retrospective  interpietatioa  of  tbe  oompoeite 
character  and  frequent  inoonsistencies  of  haa  doetrise. 
A  pretty  anecdote  is  told  in  connection  with  his  extfe> 
give  and  diversified  range  of  knowledge.  Uarin^  asked 
the  oracle  how  he  should  secure  the  best  mode  of  ^e. 
he  was  told  to  become  of  the  same  color  with  tbe  dead. 
Hereupon  he  devoted  himself  to  the  penaal  of  tbe  ekkr 
authors.  The  wide  range  of  sources  whence  he  bofn>«f<i 
his  scheme  of  philosophy  may  be  implied  in  thU  tak. 
His  doctrine  was  compounded  fiom  matcnjds  deriTtd 
from  many  schools  "  Stoid  fores"  was  n  jesting  ff^ 
proach  in  antiquity  that  acquired  the  carrenej  ei  a 
proverb  (Cicero,  De  Ftn.).  The  sect  was  oertaiiUv  an 
oflbhoot  from  the  Socratic  scbooL  It  took  mocfa  htm 
previous  systemsi  It  always  retained  a  cloee  sffiBitr 
with  the  Cynics,  and  at  times,  or  in  particular  pers^A. 
was  almost  identified  with  them.  Ita  logic  it  icoeircd 
from  the  Peripatetics,  extending  it  into  many  bewilder- 
ing refinements.  Its  captious  and  incessant  dispatalintt. 
its  dry  argumentation,  its  nugatory  hair«aplictxRg.  iu 
**  ratiuncuke**  and  **inepti«,**  and  "  verbomm 
tiones,**  with  all  its  brieiy  subtleties  ("  sabttle  vel 
sum  potius  disserendi  genus"  [Cicero,  De  Pin,  iii,  1.  ^ '  i. 
it  borrowed  from  the  Megariana.  From  them,  and  pan  i*> 
ularly  from  Stilpo,  it  received  its  exdusive  eonsideratii'^ 
and  estimation  of  ^Hrtne.  Ita  physical  prind|Jcs  ii  tix4 
partly  from  Pythagoras  and  largely  from  Heradits& 
who  commnnicated  to  it  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  con- 
flagration of  tbe  worid  and  other  cbaracteristic  tec«t& 
This  diversity  of  obligation,  and  the  strange  syncretiia 
which  proceeded  from  it,  direct  attention  to  the  geMial 
character  of  the  Stoic  innovation,  and  to  its  peculiar  re- 
lations to  the  political,  sodal,  and  intellectual  oondiiku 
of  the  age  in  which  it  transpired. 

In  the  full  tide  of  modem  progress  and  of  vigorcai 
civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  and  adr- 
quate  conception  of  the  dismay,  despondencj,  and  bofv- 
lessness  which  overwhelm  with  g^oom  the  minds  tf 
eager,  active,  and  intelligent  men  when  tbe  ooone  r<f 
political  development  is  suddenly  arrested  and  uu*h<ii 
beneath  the  mde  coerdon  of  militaiy  power  and  ahra 
rale.  In  snch  a  condition  were  the  Greeks  lefl  after 
the  amazing  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  th« 
establishment  of  Macedonian  domination  or  Macedocisa 
influence.  The  memoiy  of  political  independence  aad 
of  free  political  action  became  a  vain  regret.  Tbe  bepe 
of  renovated  liberty  was  a  tormenting  dream,  and  omX 
have  rapidly  ebbed  away  with  tbe  constant  repechxoc 
of  disheartening  experiences.  Political  dejectjoa.  prjii- 
ical  indifference,  or  polidcal  servility  was  subetitnted  fcr 
tbe  violent  but  earnest  and  inspiriting  conflict  of  panje 
in  a  free  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  eztemaa 
of  Hellenic  domination  over  new  lands,  stnu^f^  ff^^ 
and  ancient  civilizations  aroosed  coriositT,  intHMkieed 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  habita  of  thoogfat,  and  brm^ 
Asiatic  tradition  and  Asiatic  specnlacioo  within  tb^ 
sphere  of  Greek  intelligence.  Coincidently  with  theae 
potent  agendes  of  intellectual  change  the  splendid  stk 
tems  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Socratic  school  reiscbed 
a  sndden  check.  Socrates  had  contemplated  the  rFfer> 
mation  of  political  life  and  public  morals  by  inrestigatiBC 
the  foundations  of  truth,  discovering  a  basis  for  kDr««i> 
edge,  and  tbus  securing  the  rectification  of  prindpirsk 
The  restoration  of  political  and  sodal  health  to  his  cict 
and  to  his  fellow-citizens  was  hia  chief  dm.  The  asDC 
purpose  may  be  discerned  tfarougboat  the  writings  ef 
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lift  brilliant  disciple,  Plato,  as  the  RepubHe  and  the  Imwm 
lay  sufficiently  attest.  See  Plato  ;  Socratks.  A  like 
t^i^,  but  with  broader  views  and  with  less  regard  to 
•articular  applications,  may  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle; 
hough  his  alien  nativity,  his  restless  pursuit  of  idl 
iiowiedge,  his  marvellous  comprehenaion  and  system- 
tization,  may  disguise  the  tendency,  and  may  have 
ii^uised  it  even  to  himself.  Still,  the  moral  bearing 
lid  the  political  direction  of  the  inquiries  of  Socrates, 
*lato,  and  Aristotle  can  hardly  be  misapprehended.  It 
!(  a  curions  conHrmation  of  this  prevailing  direction  of 
bought  that  Zeno's  first  work,  composed  before  his  sep- 
ration  from  the  Cynics,  was  a  treatise  on  the  State, 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  marked  manifestation  of  the 
pirit  of  an  age  that  had  passed  away.  It  should  be 
ioc«d,  too,  that  ethics,  as  such,  had  oonsrituted  a  large 
tart  of  the  meditations  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
iiid  had  been  prominent  in  secondary  schools.  The 
eformation  of  morals  had  been  the  immediate  design 
)f  Socrates,  and  the  impulse  communicated  by  him  had 
lot  ceased  to  operate.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  moral 
eform  had  greatly  increased  since  Socrates  ui^d  the 
Athenians  to  a  just  and  pure  life.  The  crimes,  the 
reacheries,  the  frauds,  the  greed,  the  selfishness,  the 
apacity,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
nultiplied  and  aggravated  in  the  days  since  Alcibiades 
ind  Critias;  they  had  assumed  larger  proportions  and 
rreai«r  disregard  of  restraint.  The  plundering  triumphs 
»f  Alexander ;  the  sack,  spoliation,  or  oppression  of  cit- 
es ;  the  acquisition  of  thrones,  principalities,  domina- 
ions,  powers,  and  fortunes  by  the  companions  and  fol- 
owers  of  Alexander,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  enterprising 
ind  lowered  their  principles.  If,  in  the  days  of  Socrates, 
he  reformation  of  knowledge  was  requisite  for  the  re- 
iirnn  of  the  State,  after  the  Macedonian  supremacy  there 
A-aa  scarcely  any  State  to  be  reformed.  The  reforma- 
:ion  must,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  private  morals  and 
:o  private  life  in  order  to  redeem  society  or  to  insure 
indix'idual  contentment  and  respectability.  Even  this 
tendency  had  been  already  exhibited.  The  spirit  of 
the  approaching  age  is  always  anticipated,  for  "coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Aristippus,  the  pupil 
>f  Socrates,  preceded  Epicurus  in  presenting  pleasure  as 
the  object  of  life;  the  Megarians  gave  nearly  all  their 
jHilicitude  to  ethical  precepts  and  practices;  and  Antis- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  was  before  Zeno  in 
proclaiming  indifference  to  worldly  honors,  worldly  cares, 
and  every  indulgence  to  be  the  essence  and  substance 
of  wisdom.  In  the  confusion  or  cessation  of  political 
life,  in  the  crash  of  the  brilliant  organizations  of  the 
ftast,  in  the  ruin  of  social  health,  the  independence  or 
ease  or  dignity  of  individual  existence  naturally  en- 
g;aged  the  attention  of  innocent  natures  and  of  original 
and  inquiring  minds.  Earlier  speculations  might  be 
n>n tinned — expanded  rather  than  advanced;  but  the 
yearning  anxiety  of  the  time,  and  the  *^  regnum  futuri," 
centred  in  the  individual,  and  sought  escape  both  from 
political  dominarion  and  social  corruption.  The  need 
of  moral  satisfaction  and  of  spiritual  solace  was,  of  course, 
augmented  by  the  decay  of  effectual  belief  in  the  creed 
of  polytheism. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Hellenic  world  when 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  almost  simultaneously  appeared  with 
antagonistic  schemes,  as  with  diverse  temperaments,  to 
institute  new  systems  of  philosophy,  which  long  rivalled 
the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  and  divided  the  mass 
of  intelligent  and  dissatisfied  men  between  their  con- 
tending schools. 

It  would  be  very  instmctive  to  investigate  the  man- 
ner in  which  new  schools  of  philosophy  esUblished  them- 
selves among  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  such  an 
inquiry  are  widel}'  scattered,  and  they  are  neither  abun- 
dant nor  distinct.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  both 
irregular  and  fortuitous.  It  bore  much  resemblance  to 
the  institution  of  new  religious  orders  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  to  the  gathering  of  vast  congregations  of  disci- 
ples by  illustrious  schoolmen ;  and  to  the  generation  of 


new  sects  and  separatist  churches  in  our  time.  An 
ardent  or  ambitious  student,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  or  consumed  with  the  desire  of  notoriety,  full  of 
self-confidence,  and  stubborn  in  his  convictions,  finds 
himself  at  variance,  on  some  points  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance,  with  the  teachers  whom  he  has  long  attend- 
ed; or  is  dissatisfied,  like  Lncian*s  curious  seeker,  with 
aU.  He  ventilates  his  doubts;  he  discusses  his  differ- 
ences; he  argues,  he  extends,  he  corroborates,  he  «y^ 
tematizes  his  opposition ;  he  draws  around  him  others 
who  have  experienced  the  like  dubiutions,  or  who  catch 
the  same  infection  from  his  own  vehemence ;  and,  as 
the  numbers  of  such  acolvtes  increase,  the  desire  and 

• 

the  demand  for  fuller  and  more  orderly  exposition,  for  a 
more  pronounced  assertion  of  differences,  and  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  dissentients  become  active  forces,  and 
provoke  the  establishment  of  a  new  congregation.  A 
place  of  meeting  and  of  formal  instruction  is  sought  out, 
and  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  shady  walks  near 
Athens,  an  open  colonnade,  a  pleasant  and  retired  gar- 
den, a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  forests,  or  meadows,  or  a 
new  meeting-house,  give  **  local  habitation  and  a  name" 
to  a  school  of  philosophy,  a  monastic  order,  or  a  modem 
sect.  That  Zeno,  during  his  long  peregrination  through 
the  existing  heresies,  was  speedily  led  to  contemplate 
the  institution  of  another,  is  indicated  by  the  keen  cen- 
sure attributed  to  Polemo :  '*It  does  not  escape  my  notice, 
Zeno,  that  you,  in  your  Phoenician  garb,  are  gliding 
through  the  gates  of  others*  gardens  and  stealing  their 
doctrines"  (Diog.  Laert.  vii,  26). 

By  whatever  motives  induced,  or  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances favored,  Zeno  established  a  new  school  at 
Athens.  At  what  time  this  occurred  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascerteined.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Athens,  and  attend- 
ed philosophers  of  high  repute  for  twenty  years.  But 
the  chronology  of  his  life  is  uncertain  and  confused. 
The  beginning  of  the  8d  centur}'  before  Christ  may  be 
conveniently  accepted  as  the  proximate  date  of  the 
foundation  of  his  school.  This  school  maintained  itself 
successfully  against  older  and  later  competitors.  It  min- 
istered to  a  latent  and  growing  want.  The  character 
and  bearing  of  the  teacher  gave  weight  to  his  doctrine 
and  secured  respects  He  devoted  himself  and  his  in- 
stnictions,  with  earnest  assiduity,  to  the  inculcation  of 
individual  morality  and  personal  purity.  Betaining  the 
Cvnic  aim  and  the  Cvnic  abstemiousness  and  self-suf- 
ficiency,  he  divested  Cynicism  of  its  coarser,  more  igno- 
rant, and  more  offensive  characteristics.  He  taught  his 
hearers  to  seek  contentment  and  satisfaction  in  conscious 
rectitude  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct ;  to  recognise 
and  to  discharge  faithfully  every  duty ;  to  contemn  in- 
dulgences; to  resist  temptations;  to  endure  with  serene 
disregard  the  accidents  of  life;  and  to  maintain  the  same 
unswerving  equanimity  in  adverse  and  in  prosperous 
fortune.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  invalidity  of  his  theories  or  the  hypocrisy 
of  members  of  his  sect  in  later  days,  he  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  generations 
by  winning  men  from  the  abounding  infamies  of  the 
time,  and  guiding  them  to  the  pursuit  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, justice,  unselfishness,  and  personal  propriety  of 
sentiment  and  action.  During  his  extended  career  as  a 
teacher  he  earned  the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens (or  rather  of  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  same  city, 
for  he  refused  Athenian  citizenship)  and  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  attend- 
ed his  lectures,  and  invited  him  to  his  court;  Zeno  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  his  age,  but  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  represent  him.  Another  pupil,  Sphaems, 
illustrated  his  doctrine  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  Athenians  honored  him  with  a  panegyric,  a  golden 
crown,  a  statue,  and  a  public  tomb:  "because  he  had 
exercised  his  vocation  in  Athens  as  a  philosopher  for 
many  years,  demeaning  himself  as  a  truly  good  man  in 
all  the  offices  of  life ;  because  he  Mid  trained  to  virtue 
and  sobriety  the  youth  who  had  resorted  to  him  for  in- 
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atniction;  and  berniM  he  had  exhibited  io  hie  own 
ocmree  of  life  an  exemplar  for  all,  oooeonant  with  his 
profeasione  and  doctrine"  (Diog.  Leert.  vti,  10).  After 
a  long  life  of  uninterrupted  but  not  robuft  h«ilth,  and 
the  guidanee  of  hit  school  for  nearly  eixty  ytanj  aa  waa 
alleged,  the  frail,  thin,  dark-ekinned  philoaopher  ended 
his  career  by  a  voluntary  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
tririal  accident.  As  he  waa  coming  out  of  his  school 
he  fell,  and  broke  or  crushed  his  finger.  He  exclaimed, 
**  Why  call  me,  death  ?  I  come  ;**  and  himself  terminated 
his  existence  by  suflbcarion.  He  left  many  writings,  on 
a  grsat  diversity  of  subfects,  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  Diogenes  LaerCiusL  They  have  all  been  keL 
They,  like  his  living  instructions,  justified  the  eulogy 
of  Antipater  of  Sidon,  that  he  had  shown  **  the  path  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  virtue:" 

'ArpavirAv  fiovvar  Ivftt  9tt^o«vvaU 

2.  The  disciples  of  Zeno  were  at  first  celled  Zemmkmi, 
after  the  master.  They  received  the  name  of  Stoic* 
from  the  painted  porch  (orod  voudXti)  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Agora,  in  which  they  were  aooua- 
tomed  to  assemble  for  instruction. 

The  numerous  changes  in  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and,  still 
more,  the  variations  and  oecitancy  in  the  expocition  of 
that  doctrine,  readily  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
works  of  Zeno  and  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  schooL 
These  changes  were  themselves  due  to  the  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  philosophy  which  residted 
from  its  S3mcretistie  complexion,  and  natuimlly  provoked 
and  excused  partial  dissent,  frequent  rectifications,  and 
repeated  attempts  at  systematization.  lis  very  defects, 
however,  rendered  it  pliant,  and  easy  of  adaptation  to 
the  changing  sentiments  and  the  altering  needs  of  suo- 
cessive  generations,  and  thus  maintained  its  vitality  and 
increased  its  adaptability  to  dissimilar  ages  and  circum- 
stancesi  Aristo  of  Chios,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Zeno, 
nianifested  Cynic  prodivittes.  He  did  not  accord  with 
the  wider  range  of  his  master*s  expositions,  and  deviated 
widely  from  his  teacbinga.  HeriUus  of  Csrthage,  an- 
other pnpil,  approximated  more  closely  to  Plato  and  to 
the  Peripatetics,  and  subordinated  the  acquisition  of 
virtue  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  should 
lead  to  virtue.  Cleanthes,  another  disciple,  and  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Zeno  in  the  direction  of  the  Stoic 
school,  differed  from  the  founder  in  many  important  re- 
spects. The  pupil  and  successor  of  Cleanthes,  Cbrysip- 
pus  of  Soli,  modified,  harmonized,  enlarged,  and  reor- 
ganized the  doctrine  of  the  Porch  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  saying  became  proverbial, 

(unless  Chrysippus  hiul  lived,  there  would  have  been 
no  Stoic  school).  He  treated  all  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  and  treated  them  with  fulness,  ingenuity, 
and  minuteness.  To  Stoic  dialectics,  however,  he  ren- 
dered such  signal  services  as  to  suggest  the  eulogistic 
remark,  et  ircipd  3cocc  ^  i|  dioXfcrccq,  oitK  At*  ifv  aXXfi 
if  If  Xpvffiwmiot  (if  the  gods  had  any  art  of  dialectics, 
it  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  Chrysippus).  In  con- 
sequence of  the  complete  redintegration  of  Stoicism  by 
Chrysippus,  the  phrase  Chrynppi  g^pwm  is  employed 
by  Juvenal  to  designate  the  Stoic  system.  Aristo  of 
Chios  had  confined  phikMophy  to  ethics,  and  Panetius 
of  Rhodes,  near  the  close  of  the  2d  century  RC,  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  this  branch,  and  furnished  the  sub- 
stance of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero  De  OfficiU, 
Posidoniiis,  the  pupil  of  Pantttius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  Rhodian  school,  was  distinguished  for  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge  and  for  the  extent  of  his  information. 
The  citations  of  Athenieus  manifest  the  wide  range  of 
his  intelligent  curiosity.  His  collections  and  researches 
in  natural  history  and  other  departments  of  natural  sci- 
ence supplied  Seneca  with  the  materials  for  his  NaUiral 
Quettioniy  one  of  thC'most  curious  of  the  surviving  treas- 
ures of  antiquity.    Posidonius  numbered  many  eminent 


Rooians  among  his  hearen,  and  was  indneed,  by  hisin- 
fiucntial  pupils  of  the  dominant  race,  to  migrate  to  Rome 
himself  towards  the  dose  of  his  long  life.  He  left  the 
school  at  Rhodes  under  the  charge  of  his  grandson. 
Jason,  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  regular  suoeesrion  of 
Stoic  heresiarchs.  The  Stoic  doctrine  had,  however, 
been  vfiry  widely  disseminated  before  this  time.  It  bed 
become  coextensive  with  civilization.  The  phiknophi- 
cal  treatises  of  Cieero  show  how  profoundly  it  h<2  inter- 
ested the  best  intelligenoes  under  the  expiring  republic 
of  Rome.  The  interest  was  not  diminished  bv  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  empire,  when  a  wider  field  and  s  dot 
role  for  the  Stoic  doctrine  were  presented  both  in  puUic 
and  privi^  life.  Indeed,  Stoicism  seema  itever  lo  hsre 
been  more  widely  diffused,  mfflne  favorably  accepted,  or 
more  dominant  than  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
oar  ara.  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  waa  the  instructor,  the 
friend,  and  the  adviser  of  Augustus.  But  independest 
of  any  personal  relations,  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire was  conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrine.  The 
marked  cosoaopolitan  tendency  of  Stoicism ;  the  obliter- 
ation by  the  Stoics  of  all  distinctions  of  state,  race, 
climate,  or  fortune;  their  disregard  of  ''race,  ookr.  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,"  were  congenial  to  s 
universal  empire,  and  became  more  pronounced  under 
an  imperial  ^stem  which  embraced  under  its  rule  end 
under  one  political  ofganizarion  Romans,  Greeks,  Eg>'p- 
tians;  Spaniards,  Gaub,  Germans;  **Parthians  and 
Medea  and  Elamitea,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia 
and  in  Judea  and  Cappadcnna,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,"  etc 
Hence,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  readily  accepted  from 
it  dogmas  which  have  become  the  foundation  of  naiursL 
international,  and  often  of  constitutional  law— the  state 
of  nature,  the  natural  equality  of  man,  etc  The  inflo- 
enoe  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  exercised  oo 
the  reorganization  and  scientific  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man law  cannot  be  doubted ;  though  the  mode  and  the 
degree  of  its  operation  may  still  be  open  to  debate.  The 
most  striking  nuinifertation  of  the  potency  of  Stoic^m 
was,  however,  displayed  in  its  ready  coalescence  with 
republican  hopes  and  republican  pretenoea.  It  becsne 
the  characteristic  and,  too  often,  the  shibboleth  of  apsny 
which  fretted  and  pouted  and  palavered  under  imperial 
rule,  and  hoped,  or  pretended  to  hope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  republic ;  which  sometimes  conspired  against  the 
emperors,  in  a  small. way,  and,  more  frequently,  cher- 
ished its  sense  of  heroism  by  affecring  conspiracy.  This 
party  found  its  expres»ion  alike  in  the  philosophic  o»- 
tentation  of  Seneca,  in  the  ccmduct  of  Helvidius  Priscus 
and  Ptetns  Tbraseas,  in  the  crabbed  satires  of  Pendu*, 
and  in  the  declamatory  and  epigrammatic  turgescence 
of  Lucan.  It  seemed  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne  with 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  the  imperial  starion  accepted  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  level  with  the  slave  Epictt- 
tu&  The  Stoic  meditations  of  the  emperor  are,  how- 
ever, an  evidence  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  man, 
of  the  purification  of  morals  under  the  Antonines,  of  the 
experienced  need  of  a  new  heart  in  society,  and  of  the 
pervading  infiuence  of  Christianity. 

The  Stoic  tenets  naturally  underwent  considerable 
alteration  in  passing  from  the  speculative  ingenuity  of 
the  Hellenic  schools  to  the  hard,  practical  earnestness 
of  Roman  life.  They  were  in  much  closer  harmoof 
with  the  spirit  of  the  self-poised,  arrogant  Roman  peo- 
ple than  they  had  been,  or  could  be,  with  the  versatile 
and  vivacious  genius  of  the  Greeks.  This  greater  har- 
mony, with  the  intrinsic  flexibility  of  Stoic  opuiion, 
facilitated  the  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  direne 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  new  race  of  disciple.  Stoicism  had 
been  S3mcretistic  and  variable  from  the  first,  as  alresdr 
stated.  It  had  been  variously  accepted  by  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Zeno ;  it  had  beea  modified,  and,  in 
several  respects,  transmuted  by  his  suocesaors.  It  ss- 
suroed  a  still  more  unsettled  and  elastic  character  in  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  Stoics — somellmfs 
coquetting  with  Platonism,  sometimes  assimilating  itself 
to  Peripateticism ;  more  commonly  blending  itself  with 
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Cf  niciaiD.  Yet,  with  all  its  fltictuatiom,  it  became  more 
influential  than  ever  in  regulating  moral  conduct,  or, 
at  least,  moral  professions,  and  in  determining  moral 
sentimentsu  With  the  progress  or  time  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  social  relations  and  conditions,  it  became  more 
of  a  religion  than  of  a  philosophical  theory.  Its  teach- 
ers became  preachers;  its  instructions  resembled  homi- 
lies; its  assemblies  were  like  congregations  of  religious 
worshippers.  Throughout  its  whole  duration,  unity  of 
spirit  and  consistency  of  moral  tone  were  more  regarded 
than  nnifurmity  of  doctrine.  Such  unity  and  consist- 
ency it  maintained.  Hence,  while  the  philosophic  doc- 
trine became  laxer  in  details,  it  became  more  rigorous 
in  its  professed  discipline.  It  was  thus  able  to  offer  it- 
self as  a  pagan  competitor  to  the  rising  Christianity. 
With  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  it  gradually  waned. 
Its  discrepances,  discords,  and  intestine  controversies 
destroyed  its  authority  by  dividing  its  followers.  Its 
extravagances  and  absunlities,  and  its  want  of  any  ten- 
able philosophic  basis,  rendered  it  impotent  in  conflict 
with  the  new  revelation.  In  its  later  period  it  borrow- 
ed much,  undoubtedly,  from  Christian  teachings;  but  it 
borrowed  in  vain.  It  was  "  iropar  oongressus  Achilli." 
The  very  consonance  of  its  teachings  with  Christian 
precepts  weakened  it  in  the  combat,  and  only  promoted 
the  victory  of  its  rivaL  Yet  whatever  changes  it  un- 
derwent in  its  successive  developments,  it  retained 
throughout  its  well-marked  character  as  an  authorita- 
tive scheme  of  ethics.  The  Stoics  may,  accordingly,  be 
regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
department  of  practical  morals,  and  as  having  prepared 
the  path  and  made  smooth  the  way  for  the  progress  and 
reception  of  its  heavenly  successor. 

II.  iMter  Teachers, — The  regular  '^catena  Stoioorum" 
extended  only  from  Zeno  to  Jason,  a  period  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  Zeno  was  said  to  have  guided  his 
school  for  tifty-eight  years.  Among  the  numerous  pu- 
pils of  those  long  years  are  specifled  Cleanthes  of  Assos, 
in  the  Troad ;  Aristo  of  Chins ;  Herillus  of  Carthage ; 
Persseus  of  Citium,  a  slave  of  Zeno ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Di- 
onysius  of  Heradeia,  in  Pontus;  and  Sphaerus  of  Bos- 
porus. 

1.  Cleanihn  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  found- 
er, and  retained  many  of  his  fellow-disciples  in  the  school. 
A  very  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  hymn,  address- 
ed by  him  to  3o\^  "  of  many  names,"  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  our  most  valuable  relic  of  early  Stoicism. 

2.  Chrysippu*  of  Soli  (B.C.  280-206),  the  reformer 
and  renovator  of  the  Stoic  creed,  succeeded  Cleanthes. 
He  was  singularly  perspicacious  and  of  indefatigable 
industry.  The  works  which  he  composed  are  said  to 
have  numbered  seven  hundred  and  flfty.  Among  his 
more  noted  disciples  were  his  nephew  Aristocreon,  Teles, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Boethus. 

3.  Zeno  of  Tarms, 

4.  Diogenes  o/Seleucia. 

5.  A  niipater  ofTarsuSy  among  whose  pupils  was  Blos- 
sius  of  Cumse^  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. 

6.  Pcmmtius  of  Rhodes  succeeded  him,  and  died  before 
A.C.  111.  He  had  several  noble  Romans  among  his 
hearers,  including  Scipio  Africanus,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Cicero. 

7.  Pondotmts  of  Apamea  (B.C.  135-51)  succeeded  his 
preceptor  Pametius,  and  was  the  last  illustration  of  the 
formal  Stoic  school.  He  taught  at  Rhodes,  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  Pompey  and  many  other  em- 
inent Romans  of  that  day.  By  their  persuasions  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Rome  at  a  veiy  advanced  age. 
He  leH  his  school  at  Rhodes  in  charge  of 

8.  JoMonj  his  grandson,  the  last  of  the  Stoic  succes- 
sion, with  whom  the  history  of  the  school,  as  such, 
closes ;  and  with  whom,  likewise,  Zeller^s  account  of  the 
Stoics  proper  terminates. 

III.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  see  Stoic  Philos- 
ophy. 

lY.  IMerature^ — ^To  the  works  mentioned  under  this 
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head  in  the  notice  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy  (q.  v.)  may 
be  added :  BUchner,  .4  risto  von  Chios  (Leips.  1725) :  Moh- 
nike,  Cleanthes  der  Stoiker;  Baquet,  De  Chrytippi  Vitai 
Doctr,  et  Relig.  (T»van.  1822);  Yan  Lvnden,  Disp,  de 
Panatio  Rhodio  (Lugd.  1802) ;  Bake,  Position.  Bhod,  Re- 
lig,  Doctrina  (ibid.  1810) ;  Scheppig,  I)e  Posidon.  Apam, 
(BeroL  1870);  Rifault,  fiisL  PhiL  Lift,  de  FKmpereur 
Marc  Aurele  (Paris,  1830);  Suckau,  Etude  sur  Marc 
Aursle  (ibid.  1858);  Groech,  Die  Sittenlehre  des  EpUe- 
tet.  (Wemigerode,  1867).  See  Stoicism  amd  Chri»- 
TiAKrrY.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Stokes,  Jamrs  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Livingstone  Par- 
ish, La.,  Dec.  22,  1882.  His  conversion  took  place  in 
December,  1858,  and  he  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  N.  MacDonnell,  of  Lumpkin, 
Ga.  Here  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  Dec  19,  1859. 
■At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  and,  after  ser\'ing  fourteen  months,  was 
appointed  chaplain.  He  resigned  the  chaplaincy  in 
July,  1864,  and  in  November,  1865,  was  admitted  into 
the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1868,  a  change  of  climate 
being  necessary  for  his  health,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  For  the  same  reason  he  was,  in 
1871,  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference.  He  died 
at  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  April  19, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  An^ 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  £,  Churchy  Southj  1875,  p. 
178. 

Stola.    See  Stole. 

Btolberg,  Friedrich  Leopold  vow,  Count,  a  poet 
and  statesman  in  North  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  entitled 
to  a  place  here  because  of  the  notoriety  be  acquired 
through  his  perversion  to  Romanism.  He  was  bom  at 
Bramstedt,  in  Holstein,  Nov.  7, 1750,  of  parents  belong- 
ing to  very  ancient  fsmilies.  A  sense  of  his  high  birth 
clung  to  him  while  he  lived;  and  if  to  this  trait  we 
add  a  very  tender,  emotional,  and  impressible  disposi- 
tion, and,  during  a  portion  of  his  life  at  least,  an  enthu- 
siastic ardor  for  liberty,  we  shall  have  stated  the  qual- 
ities by  which  his  career  was  determined.  At  Gotting- 
en,  whither  he  went  in  1772  after  a  period  spent  at 
Halle,  he  became  a  member  of  an  association  of  stu- 
dents whose  bond  was  the  new  spirit  of  liberty — with 
its  ideas  and  hopes  at  that  time  taking  possession  of 
men's  minds — and  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  In  this  circle  he  read  an  ode  on  liberty  which 
astonished  his  hearers  bv  its  enthusiasm.  In  1775  he 
travelled  to  Switzerland,  meeting  with  and  accompanied 
by  Goethe  on  the  way,  and  at  Zurich  associating  with 
Lavater.  In  1777  he  became  ambassador  to  Copenha- 
gen for  the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  established 
himself  at  the  castle  of  Eutin,  in  Holstein,  where  Voss, 
the  friend  of  his  student  days  at  Gottingen,  had  been 
settled  as  rector.  He  published  a  version  of  the  Ilitid 
in  the  metre  of  the  original  (1778),  portions  of  iEschy- 
lus,  a  number  of  dramas  with  chomses,  and  some  satir- 
ical "  iambics.**  In  1782  he  married  Agnes  von  Witzle- 
ben,  and  in  1786  accepted  a  transfer  to  Neuenbui^,  in 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  as  magistrate.  We  next  And 
him,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1788,  at  Berlin  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassador  for  Denmark.  He  contin- 
ued to  employ  his  attention  with  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  but  religious  questions  began  at  this  time 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts.  His 
views  were  thoroughly  orthodox  ansording  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment inclined  him  towards  mvsticism ;  his  heart  veara- 
ed  for  communion  with  God ;  and  he  was  pained  to  find 
persons  who  ventured  to  believe  that  they  could  pros- 
per without  God.  He  protested  against  a  reconstrac- 
tion  of  the  hymnolog}*  of  the  German  Church  in  the 
interests  of  the  then  current  rationalistic  "enlighten- 
ment," and  prayed  that  the  minds  employed  upon  such 
work  might  fare  as  did  king  Saul,  "  who  came  to  dis- 
turb the  prophets  and  ended  with  prophesying  himself.'* 
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In  1790  he  oonsumniBted  a  second  muriAge  (with  So- 
phia, countew  von  Redern),  and  soon  afterwards  under- 
took a  trip  to  Italy,  which  led  him  to  Mbnster  and  ex- 
poaed  him  to  the  influences  that  determined  him  to  go 
over  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  He  found  at  MUnster 
a  type  of  Catbolici8m  in  which  the  Christian  element 
was  prominent  and  the  Romish  element  not  unpleasant- 
ly noticeable.  Princess  Gallitzin  wan  its  leading  rep- 
resentative, and  became  the  principal  agent  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  make  the  desired  transfer.  The  journey 
was  continued  to  Rome,  where  he  was  profoundly  stirred 
while  witnessing  the  celebration  of  the  mass  by  pope 
Pius  VI,  and  filled  with  admiration  for  the  pontiff  on 
being  admitted  to  an  audience.  He  met  the  brothers 
Droste,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
princess  Gallitzin,  and  who  advanced  his  progress  to- 
wards the  Romish  Church  very  materially,  though  the 
public  avowal  of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  was 
delayed  some  years.  He  returned  to  Eutin,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
government  in  the  spring  of  1793.  The  MUnster  cote- 
rie were  from  this  period  in  regular  communication  with 
him,  while  his  Protestant  friends  of  former  days  were 
gradually  alienated.  In  1798  be  notified  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  intended  to  resign  his  offices,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  Moravian  community,  to 
find,  if  he  could,  among  them  the  peace  and  rest  for 
which  his  soul  longed ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind  to  Asseline, 
the  exiled  bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  received  a  reply  in 
consonance  with  his  desires.  The  transition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  made  on  June  1, 1800,  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  princess  Gallitzin.  The  reasons  which 
determined  Stolbeig's  action  may  be  reduced  to  three; 
1.  A  bald,  cold,  unsatisfying  rationalism  was  in  control 
of  the  evangelical  churches.  The  formal  principle  of 
Protestantism,  submission  to  the  Bible,  was  loudly  pro* 
claimed,  but  the  demands  of  reason  allowed  very  few 
scriptural  truths  to  stand.  So  emotional  a  nature  as 
Stolberg's  could  never  rest  content  wkh  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  2.  Stolberg  lacked  the  keenuntellect  and  res- 
olute will  which  might  have  fitted  him  to  find  and  ap- 
ply the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  saw,  as  his  high 
station  would  have  enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  simply 
a  man  of  feeling,  and,  in  addition,  a  weakling  who  could 
endure  no  controver»y,  though  it  might  assume  no 
greater  proportions  than  an  adverse  discussion  of  his 
accepted  ideas.  8.  He  saw  Romanism  under  a  most 
captivating  disguise.  The  MUnster  Catholics  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  mvs- 
tics,  and  made  the  person  of  Christ  the  centre  of  tlfeir 
religious  life.  On  Sept.  28, 1800,  Stolberg,  having  re- 
signed his  official  position,  removed  from  Eutin  to  MUn- 
ster and  renewed  his  literary  activity,  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  classics,  but  devoting  himself  more  es- 
pecially to  religious  work.  In  1808  he  published  Au- 
gustine's De  Vaa  RelUfione  and  De  Moiibua  KccL  Ca- 
thoUcm  in  Grerman,  and  also  composed  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  on  the  stone  over  the  grave  of  Klop- 
stock  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Stimulated  by  C.  A.  Droste  (q.  v.),  he  began  a  Oesckidi- 
te  der  Religion  Jesu.  Chriati,  of  which  fourteen  volumes 
appeared  between  1806  and  1818.  His  patriotism  in 
these  later  days  was  as  evident  as  it  had  been  in  his 
youth.  The  freedom  of  his  expressions  led  to  his  be- 
ing placed  under  surveillance  by  the  French  invaders 
in  1812;  and  when  the  German  rising  took  place  in 
1818  he  gave  four  sons  to  the  army,  and  composed  a 
number  of  patriotic  hymns.  But  his  day  was  almost 
over.  The  labor  required  for  his  history  was  exhaust- 
ing him.  He  tumetl  his  attention  wholly  upon  the 
Scriptures,  and  wrote  two  edifying  volumes  entitled  Be- 
trachtungen  u,  Beherzigungen  der  heiL  Schn/ti  a  life  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  a  work  styled  Bucklein  der  £Me, 
with  which  he  closed  his  life.  He  died  Dec  5, 1819,  call- 
ing with  his  dying  breath  on  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  and 
placing  confidence  in  the  iuteroessiun  of  saints,  but,  af- 


ter all,  drinking  in  comfort  and  stroqgtb  fiom  te  aaU 
promises  of  the  Scriptures.  This,  indeed,  was  tite  pe- 
culiarity of  Stolberg's  Catholicism,  that  it  was  in  the 
main,  not  Romish,  but  scriptural.  His  last  woiUs««e. 
"*  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ."  See  Nioofev,  F.  L,  Graf  a 
Stolberg  (Mayenoe,  1846) ;  Von  Bippen, 
eta  (Weimar,  1859);  Goethe,  WaJkrheit 
xviii ;  Voss,  in  Paiilns's  ^opArontsfli,  Wie  ward  fr. 
Stolberg  em  Unfrnerf  ( Frankf.rOn-the-Main,  lilSi: 
Stolberg,  Kurze  A  bfertigmtg,  etc.  (  Hamh.  1820 ) ;  Kjrt- 
kamp,  Leben  der  Furgtm  AmaUe  r.  Gaiiiism  (2d  «L 
MUnster,  1839) ;  Schott,  Vota  u.  Stolberg.  etc  (Statt^azi, 
1860) ;  Gtaammeke  Werke  der  BrSder  Stolberg  (Hsnlk 
1826  sq.,  20  vols.).— Herxog,  Real-GaiyUop,  %.  t. 


Stole  (<rroX4),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  rtatan  cr 
garment;  (2)  a  vestment  reaching  to  the  feel,  sad 
woni  by  bishops  and  priests.  This  garment  wss  ftif- 
inally  of  white  linen,  but  so  early  aa  the  be^noxi^  U 
the  7th  oenturA'  some  of  the  younger  dergy  of  S^i 
had  taken  to  **  colored  oraria"  decked  with  gdd.  snJ 
were  not  even  content  with  one  only.  See  MaiTk<a, 
Vettiarium  Chrigfintmnif  p.  216. 

In  more  recent  times  the  stole  is  a  narrow  bso-i  of 
silk  or  stuff,  fringed  at  the  ends,  adorned  with  eminv*}- 
ery,  and  even  jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  d  <kt- 
oons,  when  it  is  called  oraritim  (q.  v.),  and  roond  tbe 
neck  of  bishops  and  priests.  It  was,  probably,  like  ib£ 
maniple,  at  first  a  handkerchief  or  toweL  It  desbta 
the  yoke  of  Jesus,  or,  as  Tj^ndale  states,  tbe  n;pe  «itb 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  to  tbe  pillar  of  seuaqgisa. 
That  it  IB  of  ancient  origin  may  be  seen  by  tbe  &ct 
that  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  3G1,  Ibthnde  its  □« 
to  subdeacons.  The  fourth  Council  of  Teredo  savs  tfas: 
it  is  worn  by  a  deacon  on  the  left  shoukier  **  bccaaK  t«e 
preaches,"  and  by  a  priest  on  the  right  sbonUer  tktf 
he  may  be  ready  for  his  ministrations.  Ancienilj  Lz^e 
stole  was  long,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  feet,  la 
the  Western  Cbareh  it  b  the  custom  for  a  priest,  vbes 
ministering  at  the  alt-ar,  to  cross  the  stole  on  bis  bn*« 
and  put  the  ends  through  the  girdle  of  the  albw  Tbii 
has  become  general  since  about  the  18th  oentufr.  A 
bishop,  as  he  wore  a  pectoral  cross,  wove  his  wit 
straight  The  deacon,  at  mass,  wears  his  stole  over  ike 
left  shoulder,  fastened  under  the  right  arm.  Tbe  Hi^ 
is  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense  it  is  cc*- 
stantly  worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not 
and  there  is  a  custom  in  Italy,  illustrative  of  the 
principle  as  to  jurisdiction,  of  the  parish  priest,  aAn  he 
has  administered  extreme  unction,  leaving  the  m'jt 
upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  not  to  be  removed  ostil  tht 
death  or  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  stole  of  the  Eastern  priests,  called  omriea.  cr 
epUraekeUoti,  is  merely  a  long  strip  of  silk  or  8toir»-iv 
than  double  tbe  width  of  a  Western  stole,  axtd  «ick  i 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  through  whki 
the  celebrant  puts  his  head.  It  has  an  embroidacrf 
seam  down  the  middle. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  stole  is  arill  used  rnvWr 
the  sUghily -changed  form  of  the  sico^(q.v.\.  V^^ 
within  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  the  stole  oc  searf 
was  confined  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Englsntl  to 
bishops,  chaplains  of  the  nobili^,  members  of  chaptA 
and  gpraduates  in  divinity :  of  late,  however,  it  has  bc^s 
generally  worn  by  the  London  clergy,  though  with  vte 
authority  is  not  clear.    See  Obxambnts,  EccLEStiS' 

TICAU 

Stolisein  {trroXiZav),  a  Greek  term  signifying  -v 
put  the  chrism  lobe  on  a  person." 

Stomacher  (^^ri'^PB,  pe(kigii%  some  artkle  «f 
female  attire  (Isa.  iii,  24)^  the  charuter  of  which  v  i 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  SepL  describes  it  s«  i 
variegated  tunic  (xtrutv  funvop^vooQ) ;  tbe  Val^.  e 
a  species  of  girdle  (Jijuda  pectoroHi},  The  ward  ts 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elementa  are  oaceit&A 
Gesenius  {Tkeacair,  p.  1187)  derives  it  from  ^^1  ^T*- 
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with  veiy  moch  lbs  ume  aenae  aa  in  the  Sept ;  Sul- 
Mhuti  (ArcAaoLi,SO)  m>ia  i''i  '<rn,  with  the  aensa 
of  "  undiaguiaed  luet,"  u  ippUeil  In  aome  particular 
kind  or  dree&  The  Uleat  expUnacion  (approved  bv 
FHral  and  UubUu)  ii  that  of  Dietrich  (Saa.  WCnerb. 
p.  290}  hom  the  Chald.  Sril,^  Imen  (XJ^B,  overgar- 
menl),  nidi  Um  DOun-CuiliDg  U  (aa  in  ^""lalS).     See 

StOmlon  POLOH  adaon  (Sto/iibv  irwXuv  A!auv) 
ia  the  beginning  of  a  hj-mn  attributed  lo  OemenC  of 
Alexandria,  and  ia  fuund  at  tbe  clow  of  hia  Padagtf/ut. 
It  ia  the  oldeal  Cbrialian  hymn  extant,  and  ia  a  sublims 
but  aomewbat  turgid  aong  of  praise  lo  tbe  Logos,  aa 
the  divine  ediKator  and  leader  of  ibe  "human  nee." 
Tbe  title  of  the  hymn  ia'Y/itvc  rnS  Xwrqpoc  XpHrrou, 
i.  e.  "  Hymn  of  tbe  Saviour  Chriat,"  and  it  addreasea 
Christ  aa  the  leader  of  tbe  youth,  that  he  hlTneelf  may 
gather  Ibem  lo  praiae  him  (ver.  1-8);  then  aathe  ahep- 
berd  and  king  of  tho  aainta,  that  he  may  guide  ^ 
Bheep  and  rule  over  them  (vcr.  9-21);  and,  dnalty, 
the  Eternal  Word,  vhoae  foolatepa  lead  Id  heaven  (v 
23-53).    Tbe  fiiat  pan  ninalhua  in  the  original  tireek: 


lliii^ir  (iT^apa  Xp.iTO.. 

There  are  three  Engliih  mnslaiiona  of  this 
by  W,  Wilson,  in  the  Ante-Micme  Cirittian  Library, 
vuLiVi  Ckmeal<tf  AUxamirvi,i,Sti  »q.! 
"Bridle  of coltannumpd, 
Overonrwlllaprealdliis, 
WhiK<<ranHaiiileringbtr<l\ 
Our  lltght  aecnrelv  unliih.t^ 
RndderorjnDlb  nnbeadtnii. 

Firm  aanniel  ndveiM  rtock; 

Shepherd  with  vi adorn  tending 

Liunba  of  tbe  ro^al  flock :" 

a  second  by  Hn.  Cfaarlea,  in  the  Chrutian  Life  n  Song, 

p.44aq.! 

"  Month  of  babea  whn  cannot  apeak, 
Wing  of  ueatllngB  who  cannot  By,"  ato. ; 
and  a  third  by  Saville,  round  in  the  Lyra  Siiera  (Lond. 
lt<65),  p.S,and  adopted  by  ScbalT  in  Cirtd  iaSong.p. 
67  b: 

"  Shepherd  of  lender  yonth, 
Ontding  in  li'te  and  tmtb,"  et& 
For  tbe  German  tnnalationB,  aa  well  aa  for  the  litera- 
ture on  thia  hymn,  aee  the  veiy  learned  article  on  the 
contenta  and  Mructure  of  this  hymn  hr  Prof.  Piper,  in 
his  Erufigtt.  Kalader  for  1668,  p.  IT-S9.     (R  P.) 

StOM  (usuaUy  ^3K,(bn,-  but  occaaionally  sbo, 
tila,  or  "iVi,  li&r,  both  of  which  are  rather  a  roeki  XlSoc, 
somelimea  irirpoc  or  ^iinfOQ).  In  sue))  rocky  countries 
as  Mount  Sinai  and  Syria,  atones  were  naturally  of  very 
frequent  rHerenoe  in  Biblical  language.    .See  Rock. 

The  kinda  of  ordinary  alone  mentioned  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers  aa  found  in  Palettine  (q.  v.)  are 
chiefly  limeUona  (laa.  ixvii,  9)  [eapecially  marble 
(c|.  V.)]  and  aandstone;  occaaionallv  tuiaalt  (Joaephua, 
A  «U  viii,  T.  4).  flint,  and  flreatnne  (2  Mace,  x,  8).  (See 
Wagner,  De  LnptJOui  Judaieu  [HaL  ITU]).      See 

MlMBRAI. 

The  oaes  la  which  etonea  were  applied  in  ancient 
Palestine  were  very  various. 

1.  They  were  iiaed  forlhenrclinarypurpnaea  of  build- 
ing, and  in  thia  reapect  the  mnat  noiiceable  point  ia  the 
very  large  rize  to  which  ihey  occasionally  run  [Mark 


I). 
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feet  long  by  6  feet  broad  and  S  feet  high  (Sa.  i,  233 
see  also  p.  284,  nole).  See  Ql-arry.  For  moat  pub- 
lic edificea  hewn  atones  were  ni^.  An  exception  was 
made  in  regard  to  altan.  which  were  to  be  built  of 
unhewD  stone  (Ezod.  x.x,  25 ;  DenL  zxrii,  6 )  Joab.  viii, 


13  STONE 

31),  probably  aa  bdng  in  a  more  natural  atate.  The 
Pfaonidana  were  paitieulatly  famoua  for  their  akill  in 
hewing  alone  (2  Sam.  v,  II ;  1  Kings  r,  IB).  Slones 
were  selected  of  certain  colors  in  order  lo  form  orna- 
mental string-courses.  In  1  Chron.  xxix,  2  we  And  . 
enumerated  "  onyx  stones  and  atones  lo  be  aet,  gliiter- 
ing  stonea  (lit.  atonea  of  ryr-painl),  and  of  divers  colors 
(L  e.  streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  precioua 
stDnea,andmBri)lestonea''(oamp.!Chron.iii,6).  They 
were  ilao  empkiyed  lot  pavements  (2  Kings  svi,  17  ; 
comp.Esth.i,6), 

%  Large  atones  were  ased  for  cloung  the  entrances 
of  cavea  (Josh,  x,  18;  Dan.  vi,  17),  sepulchres  (Matt. 
xxvii,60;  Jobnxi,88;  xx,l),and  aprings  (Gen.xxix, 
2)- 

S.  Flint-atones  ("^^X  or  Ii)  occaaionally  served  the 
purpoaeofa  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  sim- 
ilar objects  (Exo,1.  iv,  25 ;  Joah.  v,2,  B ;  comp.  Herod,  ii, 
86;   PluUrch,  Ainiu,  13;  CaluU.  Curtn.  Ixii,  6).     See 

4.  Stnnea  were  fkirtber  uaed  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
•lings  (I  Sam.  xvii,  40,  49),  catapulia  (2  Chmn.  xxvi, 
14),  and  bows  (Wiad.  v,S2;  comp.  1  Mace  vi,  61).  Also 
aa  boundarv  raarka  (Deut.  zix,  14 ;  xxvi<,17;  Job  xxiv, 
2 ;  Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  xxiii,  10) :  such  were  probably  tbe 
alone  of  Bohan  (Joah.  xr,  6;  xviii,  17),  the  atone  of  Abel 
(1  Sanv  vi,  16,  IB),  thi  stone  Ezel  (xx,  19),  the  great 
alone  by  tiibeon  (2  Sam.  xx,8},  and  the  atone  Zohelelb 
(1  Kinga  i,  9),  Finally  as  weighta  for  acales  (Deul, 
XXV,  13;  PiDV.xvi,  11);  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi,  21). 

marksble  events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bclhel  after  his  inler- 
vicw  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii,  18;  xxxv,  14),  and 
again  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Labau  (xxxi, 
46) :  t>y  Joshua  after  tbe  passage  of  ihe  Jordan  (Jnnh. 
iv,  9)  ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  hie  victory  over  the 
Philisiinea  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  See  P1LI.AR.  Similariy 
the  Egj'ptian  munarchs  erected  their  iltia  at  the  far- 
Ihesi  point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii,  106).  Such  atones 
were  occasionally  conaecraled  by  anointing,  aa  instanced 
in  the  alone  erected  at  Belhel  (Gen.xxviii,  18).  A  sim- 
ilar practice  existed  in  heathen  countries,  both  in  A^ 
and  in  Europe  (aee  De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  <i,  51,  62; 
Hsckelt.  lUutra.  o/Sertpt.  p.  102 ;  Mure,  PilUir  Stomt 
o/£(Xi//aii({[Edinb.l866]).     SeeAbTAR.     Byaaingu* 

by  a  name  very  limiUr  to  Bethel,  viz.  balyli(i  (ffairi- 
Xia),  whence  'it  has  been  eurmiaed  that  the  heathen 
name  was  derived  from  the  acripiurai  one,  ur  i^  nria 
(Kalisch,  Canm.  in  Cm.  loc.  eit.).  But  neiiher  are  the 
names  actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associailona  of  s 
kindred  nature;  the  balylia  were  meteoric  alunea,  and 
derived  their  aaucticy  from  ihe  belief  thai  Ihey  had 
fallen  from  heaven,  whereaa  the  stone  at  Bethel  was 
simply  commemoialive.  See  Betiiei,  The  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  cnnaiBIs  in  Ihe  custom 
anointed  stones  (\i3oi  Xiiriipoi,CIem. 


Dfuldlcal  Stone  of  Persia. 


coobiael,  tk  «bi) 

of  •equitul,  [be  Meat 
Ibu  uf  ekctko  (Bm- 

tlooa  in   iIk  bi^ 

prieil.'*  bnutpUit 

(Znllig) ;  ut  tht  lick- 

Hiial  ID  iti 

puUtc  cxpcmc  (  HiB- 

iDond) ;  or,  }tah.  it 

thecuatomurwiiu; 

'    an  UOMS  (AlfurAoJ 

f'  f^vplu  on  tbu  hib- 
j«ct,  in  Laiin,  bv  lb- 
jus  [Giia.  ITW'J  loi 

9.  TtKBWorwnct 
for  UUeta  i>  allnlr^ 
la  in  ExDd.  iiiT.  i: 
■nd  Jotb.  riii,31:  Md 

CroDilscb  It  Flu  Mewjdd.  '^e  goide  -  Kiac  lu 


(WC  Schact^cn,  De  LapidOat  FtuiAiu  [Upo.  ):i«\ 
■nd  tbe  mile-Mane*  ortbe  Bomui  periud  (eoai|).  (XK 


Alex.  SInrm.  vii,  SOS),  which  are  frequcntlir  ■nentioued  |  [ 
b/  incienl  wri(«n  u  obJecU  of  divine  hnnor  (Amob.  |  ■ 

Jib.  Cm',  i,  39;  Eiatb.  Prirp,  Etmg.i,\0, 18;  Plinv,  |  i.«.  JiuU.^3e2>.     S«e  Citt. 
xixvii,  ei ;  Theophr.  Char.  IT  i  Pauun.  x,  M,  5 1  aee        la  Slonc*  fui  Hriking  fii 
Beliermmn,  Sleine  lu  joUen  [Erf.  I73S]),  being  prob-    x,  9. 
abiy  Jivroiitpfl.  11.  SlonMwerv  prejudicial  to  tbe  OfwrmEiniii  of  b^ 

6.  Thai  the  worahip  of  ttonee  prevailed  among  the  [  bandry ;  hence  Che  cutLom  of  ipoiliug  an  earm}''*  fitU 
heathen  nation)  ■uiToundingPilaitine  (tee  Biedennanni  |  by  throwing  quantitiet  of  Kuoe*  npon  it  (3  King*  ni. 
Dt  Lapidum  Callu  [t'rib.  VH9];  Hiilling,  £U  Batfl-  I  19,  S6),  and,  again,  the  nsXBty  of  galbering  Hoiii 
lii  Vrtt.  [Uron.  1715]  ;  Falcconet,  in  the  Mimoirtt  cia  I  previoiu  to  cultiviCiun  (Ia.T,S)^  Allunnn  iaiiMku 
tAeadilrt  Inter,  vi,  518  *q.  [gee  ^ONX-woEtsHip]),  and  '  bath  theac  practice*  in  Ecdea.  iii,  5  ("  a  lime  u>  <■> 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  apoMate  Isrielitcs,  ippeara  \  away  Monei,anda  lime  to  gitber  atonea'^. 
fram  lu.  Ivii, 6, according  to  tbe  oidinary  rendering  of  I  12.  Tbe  nuLicc  ia  Zecb.  xii,  S  of  the  •^haiiamme 
lhepa«age;  but  the  original  C^gbninj-'Eiria)  ad- I  Mon«"  «»  referred  by  Jctonie  to  the  aiatom  oflifiinj 
mila  of  another  wnM— "  in  the  sln'oiith  (clear  oF  iood)  i  •*""■  "  ">  ««roi^  of  itrengih,  which  he  dmiba  • 
place*  or  the  v»lley--<uid  no  reliance  can  he  placed  on  **'"«  P"M'<!«I  i"  Juil*"  '"  hi*  day  (»™p.  Eadm.  i 
a  peculiar  term  introduced  partly  for  the  lake  of  alliler-  I  *')  I  >>"'  "  ™T  "l"*"?  **"  **  explained  of  *  Urp 
ation.  The  Am  moMlh  CP->Ibt)  -,3!*),  noticed  in  I  ™"'"-«t™<  "  .symbol  of  Mipnglb  {Lia.  xxvm^  16\ 
,  ,,,,„„.  '  ,  ■"-';'  .     ^  Stone*  are  u*cd  metaphorically  to  denote  hardneinic 

}f-  "V-  '.  t*-y-  ;  '""^  •?'  "f^ri'  ?"  ■^'"  ^.  ■  in««i»ibility  (l  Sa™.  XXV,  37;  E«k.  xi,  19;  xixvi-S . 
identiAed  with  the  foyylH  the  doubtful  term  m«^h  :  „  ,^  „^r^^  or  .ttength,  «i  in  G™.  xUk.  !4..k« 
(comp^  Numb.  xxxm^2,"p«ture ;"  E«k.  vim  IS,  "im-  |  „  .^^  ^^  „f  j^^,.  j,  ^^j^^i  to  -  tbe  r«k  of  b- 
agery")  being  wippowd  w  refer  to  derice*  engraven  on  ■■  ^-  (j  s,„_  ^^j;;^  8  i  I«.  xxx,  S9).  Tbe  me»bm 
tbeatone.  See  Inou  The  *«tue  (morttoASA,  nniB)  of  theChurch  aracaUed  "livingiiioiwa.'aaoootribatiii« 
of  Baal  ia  laid  to  have  been  ofiione  and  of  a  conical ,  to  rear  that  living  temple  in  which  Cbriat,  himicir  -  > 
■hipe  (Movers,  Pii>«.  i,  678),  but  thl*  is  hardly  recon-  '  living  alone,"  ik  tbe  chief  or  head  of  the  conter  {Efi. 
GilablewitbtbeslatemeutofiUbeingboniedinSKingi    ii,ai-32;  IPetii,4-e).     See CoKKUt-trroKK. 


,»  (the  correct  reading 
and  not  maliUridlli).     See  Stomehinc 

7.  Heaps  ofsione*  were  piled  up  on  vi 
a*  in  token  of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xixt,  46),  in  which  case  a 
certain  amount  of  sanctity  probably  attached  to  them 
(Homer,  Od.  xvi,  471)  i  or  over  the  grave  of  some  no- 
torious otTender  (Josh,  vii,  36 ;  viii,  29 ;  2  Sam.  iviii, 
17  ;  see  Propcrt.  iv,  5,  75,  for  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Romani).  See  Gaijced.  The  size  of  some  of  these 
heap*  become*  very  great  from  tbe  custom  prevalent 
among  the  Arab*  that  each  passer-by  adds  a  ston& 
Biirckhardt  mentions  one  near  Dsmascus  20  feet  long, 
2  fen  high,  and  S  feet  broad  («yiw,  p.  46).  A  refer- 
ence (o  this  practice  ia  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  be  cun- 

gems  in  a  heap  nf  ni^es"  (»«.  p.  1263).  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  curious  veruon  of  this  passage;  "Sicutqui 
uiittit  lapiilem  in  icervum  Hereurii." 

8.  The  "  while  stone"  (q.  v.)  noticed  in  Rev.  ii,  17 
has  been  variously  regardeii  *>  referring  to  the  pebble 
of  acquitla!  used  in  the  Greek  court*  ((hid,  Mtl.  xv,  41) ; 
to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Greece j   to  both  these. 


STONE  or   Dedicatioh.     Ad  original   ■ 

Clae  Church,  Uncolnshire^WalcoU,  Sac  Arei.t.v. 

8ton«,  Coinelins,  a  minlMcf  of  the  Hetkodi* 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Jay,  Ue.,  and  aftn  a 
thorough  collegiate  aitd  theological  educaiioa.  j«bb1 
the  Maine  Conference  in  1841.  In  1858  bia  dtdlmst 
healtb  compelled  him  lo  abandon  the  work  of  tbe  nia- 
istry  and  retire  to  his  paternal  homcalcad.  He  n'vt 
repmanted  his  district  in  the  State  Legislatisrc.  Ht 
died  at  Jay,  April  S,  1866.  Mr.  Stone  wa*  bighK  »- 
teemed  as  a  faithful  minister  and  an  able  an]  dii(*Hi 
legislator.  See  HiiaUtt  of  Aimat  CoiyTtroK^  186& 
p.  106. 

Stone,  Frsok,  an  English  artiit,  was  bora  atlfaa- 
Chester  in  1800.  He  settled  in  London,  and  in  tSSI  >a 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aiailemy.  AEMac 
bia  religious  paintings,  CiriMl  and  the  Womam  o/Brdt- 
oKji  is  much  admired.     See  Thomas,  Biog.  Did.  a,  v. 

Stone,  leaao,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minism.wBi 
bora  at  HoMick.Kennelaer  Co.,  K.T.,  Match  28, 1^3'. 
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He  was  converted  in  1816,  admitted  on  trial  as  a  travel- 
ling preacher  in  1822,  and  filled  succenBlvely  the  fol- 
lowing circuits  and  stations :  Herkimer,  Westmoreland, 
Canajoharie,  Otsego,  Black  River,  Stockbridge,  West- 
moreland, Rome,  Verona,  and  liowville,  N.  Y.  In  1886  he 
was  made  presiding  eider  of  Oswego  District;  in  184(M7 
he  supplied  Fulton,  Weedsport,  Potsdam,  and  Watertown 
stations;  in  1847  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Adams 
District ;  in  1848  superannuated,  after  which  he  was  sel- 
dom able  to  preach.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1860.  He  was 
distinguished  for  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  his  hu- 
mility ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  kindness,  which  was 
manifest  in  all  his  public  ministrations  and  private  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men.  See  MimUes  ofAmmal 
Confermoei,  iv,  616.     (J.  U  S.) 

Stone,  John  8.,  a  Presbjrterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1828. 
He  enjoyeid  the  training  and  counsel  of  earnest,  devoted 
Christian  parents,  spent  the  most  of  the  eariy  part  of  his 
life  in  teaching,  studied  theology  privately,  was  duly 
licensed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Association  in  1862,  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Redfoni,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained 
by  a  Congregational  Council  in  1864.  In  June,  1860,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y., 
which  post  he  filled  with  marked  fidelity,  until  he  was 
constrained  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  received  a  captain's  commission  in  1862.  He  was 
kUIed  in  his  first  battle.  May  16,  1864.  See  Wilson, 
rretb,  ffuL  A  ImanaCy  1866,  p.  226. 

Stone,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  England  about  the  year  1742.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  early  in  life,  was  admitted  into  the 
itinerancy  in  1796,  and  appointed  to  Montgomery  Circuit, 
in  1797-98  to  Federal,  in  1799  to  Fairfax,  in  1800-1  to 
Frederick,  in  1802  to  Huntington,  in  1803  to  Cariisle, 
in  1804  to  Alleghany,  in  1806  to  Frederick,  in  1806  to 
Winchester,  in  1807'-8  to  Fairfax,  in  1809  to  Berkley, 
in  1810  to  Loudon,,  Va. ;  and  in  1811  the  Conference 
granted  him  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he  was 
retained  till  death,  Oct.  7,  1818.  He  was  a  plain,  zeal- 
ous, and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel  See  Minute$  of 
Annual  Confermces,  i,  824;  Stevens,  Hiat.  of  the  M. 
£.  Churchy  iv,  244;  Bangs,  Uitt,  of  the  M.  E,  Church, 
iii,98. 

Stone,  R.  "W,,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  White  County,  Tenn., 
1846.  He  first  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  1869, 
but  joined  the  Methodists  the  same  year.  He  was  soon 
after  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  in  1869,  but  died  in  Allen  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  24, 1878.  See  Minutes  of  A  mnual  Confatncei  of  the 
J/.  E,X:h,,  South,  1878,  p.  866. 

Stone,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Hertford,  England,  and  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  then  studied  divinity  under 
the  instmction  of  Rev.  Richard  Blackerby.  Being  a  Non- 
conformist, he  resolved  to  seek  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  New  England,  and  arrived  in  America  Sept. 
4, 1683.  On  Oct.  11  following  a  Church  was  organized 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  of  which  be  was  ordained  teacher, 
Mr.  Hooker  being  ordained  pastor.  In  June,  1636,  near- 
ly the  whole  Church,  including  pastor  and  teacher,  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  where  Mr.  Stone  labored  with  Mr. 
Hooker  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  became  sole  patnor. 
This  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  July  26, 1663. 
The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  vi- 
olent controversy  in  the  Church,  originating  in  a  dis- 
pute on  some  ecclesiastical  topic  between  himself  and  a 
Mr.  Goodwin,  a  mling  elder.  The  origin  of  the  misun- 
derstanding is  unknown.  Mr.  Stone  published  a  Di*- 
course  on  the  Logical  Notion  of  a  Congregational  Church 
(L/>nd.  1652) ;  and  left  in  MS.  a  work  against  Antinomi- 
anism,  and  a  body  of  divinity.  See  Sprague,  AmuiU 
of  the  Anter.  Pulpit,  i,  37. 

Stone,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 


bom  July  28  (O.  a),  1742,  and  entered  Tale  College  in, 
1769,  from  which  he  graduated  in  due  course.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  North  Branford« 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmade,  of  Judea 
(now  Washington),  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  Haven  Association,  Sept.  24,  1766.  He 
preached  for  some  time  in  Hanover,  and  was  then  set- 
tled at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept.  80, 1767 ;  and  while  there  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  **  Half-way  Covenant,"  i.  e.  of 
admitting  to  baptism  the  children  of  parents  who  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  were  not  immoral  in 
their  lives,  though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  supper.  About  the  year  1790  he  preached 
the  Conch  ad  Clerum  at  Yale«  He  died  May  12, 1797. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications :  A 
Sermon  an  Selfieknesi  (1778): — Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Madam  Faith  TrumbuU  (1780)  .^Election  Sermon 
(1792) :— and  Ordination  Sermon  (1794).  See  Sprague, 
AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  631. 

Stone,  'William  Murray,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  June  1, 
1779,  and  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Kent 
Co.,  Md.  He  studied  diWnity  under  Rev.  George  Da- 
shiell,  Baltimore;  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clag- 
gett.  May  17,  1802;  and  priest,  by  the  same  prelate, 
Dec  27, 1808.  Soon  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  he 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Stepney  Parish,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  1829,  he  removed  to  Chester  Parish. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Maryland  June  1, 1830,  and 
consecrated  Oct.  21.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1887.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Colum- 
bia College  in  1880.  He  published,  A  Charge  (1881) : 
^Pastoral  Letter  (1835) :— and  A  Sermon  (1835).  See 
Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  n»er.  Pulpit,  v,  484. 

Stone,  'William  Rodman,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  July  25, 1798,  but  removed  in  childhood,  with  his 
parents,  to  Boston.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  united 
with  the  Church;  and  in  June,  1826,  joined  the  New 
England  Conference  on  probation.  He  sensed  in  the 
regular  pastorate  until  1864,  when  he  was  appointed 
city  missionary  in  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Middlesex  Coun^  House  of  Correc- 
tion was  added  to  his  labors.  In  these  fields  of  labor  he 
continued  until  the  infirmities  of  age  confined  him  to 
his  home.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  June  27, 1875.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  69. 

Stonehenge  (Sax.  Sfanhengist,  hanging  stones'),  a 
very  remarkable  structure,  composed  of  large  artificial- 
ly raised  monoliths,  situated  on  Salisbury  Plsin,  two 
miles  from  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  neighborhood 
abounds  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  in  many  of  which  an- 
cient British  remains  have  been  found.  The  fabric  of 
Stonehenge  was  comparatively  entire  in  the  early  part 
of  this  oenturv,  but  it  is  now  verv  much  defaced.  When 
entire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles,  enclosing 
two  ellipses,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  mound 
and  ditch  circular  in  form.  Outside  of  the  boundary 
was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  the  approach  was  by  an 
I  avenue  from  the  north-east,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  circle  consisted  of  thirty 
blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upright  at  intervals  of  three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  continu- 
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0U8  aeries  of  imposts,  sixteen  feet  from  the  groood.  The 
blocks  were  all  square  and  rough-hewn,  dovetailed  to 
each  other,  and  tit  ted,  by  mortice-holes  in  their  under- 
sides, to  knobs  in  the  uprights.  About  nine  feet  within 
this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle,  composed  of  thirty 
unhewn  granite  pillars,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height. 
The  grandest  part  of  Stonehenge  was  the  ellipse  inside 
the  circle,  formed  of  ten  or  twelve  blocks  of  sandstone, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  pair  separate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost, 
so  as  to  form  five  or  six  trilithons.  Within  these  tril- 
ithons  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  nineteen  up- 
rights of  granite,  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  inner 
circle;  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  was  the  so-called  al- 
tar, a  large  slab  of  blue  marble.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stone- 
henge, which  are  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In 
modern  times  the  most  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that, 
in  common  with  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it 
was  a  temple  for  Dniidical  worship;  but  this  belief  has 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  sepul- 
chral character  of  many  other  monuments  which  had 
been  also  presumed  to  be  DruidicaL  The  circular  form 
has  also  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun :  and  Stonehenge  may  possibly  have 
been  used  for  the  religious  rites  of  various  successive 
races  and  creeds;  and  also  as  a  court  of  justice  or  bat- 
tle-ring for  judicial  combats. — Chasnbeni's  Encyclop,  a.  v. 

Stonehoase,  Jambs,  Sir,  an  English  baronet  and 
clergyman,  was  bom  near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  July  20, 
1716.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet  late  in  life, 
by  the  death  of  his  relative,  Sir  James  Stonehouse.  Ed- 
ucated at  Winchester  School,  he  entered  St.  John*s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1789, 
and  his  degrees  in  medicine  1742  and  1746.  Afler  sev- 
eral more  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he 
had  a  very  extensive  practice.  After  practicing  for 
twenty  years,  he  left  his  profession,  with  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry.  He  wasordained  deacon  and  priest 
in  two  successive  weeks,  by  special  favor  of  the  bishop 
of  Hereford ;  and  in  1764  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Little  Cheverell,  and  in  1779  to  that  of  Great  CheverelL 
He  died  at  Bristol -Wells,  Dec  8,  1795.  Having  im- 
bibed infidel  notions  from  Dr.  Nichols,  one  of  his  instruct- 
ors, he  wrote  a  keen  pamphlet  against  revealed  religion, 
the  third  edition  of  which,  however,  he  burned.  Great- 
ly regretting  his  former  acts  of  opposition,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  as  minister,  and  also  wrote  several 
tracts :  Considerations  on  Some  Particular  Sias^  and  on 
the  Means  of  Doing  Good  Bodily  and  Spiritually: — St. 
Paul's  Exhortation  and  Motive  to  Support  the  Weak  or 
Sick  Poor: — A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ^  etc : — f/ints  to  a  Curate  for  the  Man- 
agement of  a  Parish : — A  Serious  A  ddress  to  the  Parish- 
ioners of  Great  CheverelL    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Stones,  Cut,  Hewn,  or  Squared.    See  Mason. 

STONES,  PuECious.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  articles,  such  as  Agate,  Carbuncle,  Sari>o- 
NYX,  etc,  for  such  information  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  on  the  various  gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  identification  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of 
precious  stones  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Sometimes  we  have  no  further  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  service,  as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often 
common  to  many  precious  stones.  A^  far,  however,  as 
regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priesfs  breastplate,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  Joseph  us, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  it  worn,  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  his 
nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time  the  breastplate 
was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord ; 
hence  this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 
The  Sept^  Vulg.,  and  Josephus  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 


names  of  the  stones;  there  is,  faowerer,  some  fitde  &• 
ference  as  to  their  relative  poaitioiis  in  the  breaatpkice; 
thus  the  laviriQ^  which,  acounling  to  JoaephaSk  eeca- 
pies  the  second  place  in  the  tbini  row,  i«  by  the  SepL 
and  Vidg.  put  in  the  third  place,      A  similar  tssm^ 
sition  occurs  with  respect  to  the  iLiu^wrroQ  and  tbi 
axaTfiQ  in  the  third  row.     The  modem  Arable 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  prubaUT 
fixed  the  last  two  thousand  years,  affuni  us  also 
approximations  to  the   Hebrew   noineDcIataie ;  luil, 
as  intimated  above,  there  is  much  tliat  can  ooly  be 
regarded  as  conjecture  in  attempta  at  identificatiBa. 
Precious  stones  are  frequently  aUuded  to  in  the  Hahr 
Scriptures ;  they  were  known  and  very  highly  vabed 
in  the  earliest  tiroes.     The  onyx  stotie,  fiae  spedoMBi 
of  which  are  still  of  great  value,  is  expccasly  me]iiat<aed 
by  Moses  as  being  found  in  the  land  of  Havilafa.    The 
sard  and  sardonyx,  the  amethyst  or  roBe-qaartz.  vitk 
many  agates  and  other  varieties  of  qaartz,  were  ducbi- 
less  the  best  kno«m  and  most  readily  proctired.  'Ogtx 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and  of  di- 
vers  colors,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stoaes,"  ven 
among  the  articles  collected  by  David  for  the  Tesfiat 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  2).     The  Tyrians  traded  in  pred^w 
stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16),  and  ti.« 
robes  of  their  king  were  covered  with  the  most  bril&uit 
gems.     The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raaniah  in  iynth 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ceylon,  suppbed  iJk 
markets  of  Tyre  with  various  precious  stonea. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stiMtes  was  knost 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G.  Wilkinsoo  ssn 
{A  nc  Egypt,  [ Lond.  1854],  ii,  67),  **  The  Israelites  Icamk 
the  art  of  cutting  and  engraving  stones  from  the  Eg^T- 
tians.**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iher  did  kam 
much  of  the  art  from  this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  pi^^b- 
able  that  it  was  known  to  them  long  before  their  si<- 
joum  in  Egypt:  for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxTiii,  ]^.tbxt 
when  Tamar  desired  a  pledge  Jndah  gave  her  his  £^ 
net,  which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  «ith 
some  device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  bieasri>lstt 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  ibe 
tribes  (Exod.  xxviii,  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sar- 
donyx) stones  which  formed  the  high-priest*s  sbrialdef> 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  t^elrv 
tribes — six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other — ^viri 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  tmgrarit^  if 
a  sign^,^  See  also  Exod.  xxviii,  36, "  like  the  engraria^ 
of  a  signet.**  It  is  an  undecided  qnestioD  whether  tiw 
diamond  was  known  to  the  early  nations  of  antiqtiirr 
The  A.  y.  gives  it  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebt  I'ol^ 
25/n,  (O'brn),  but  it  is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  in> 
tended.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  aa- 
cient  Eg^'ptians  were  acquainted  with  the  diamf^i. 
and  used  it  for  engraving  (li,  67).  Beckmann.  oo  tfae 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamood  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  ^Iik±4 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the  anvies  * 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond"  (//«s/,  of  Twrentiosts^  ii,  ^. 
Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for  polishing  predocs 
stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  wan  co- 
ery  powder  or  the  emery  stone  (cortukdumj,  a  min<Ta 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  See  Am- 
MANT.  There  is  no  proof  thtt  the  diamond  was  ki^'v? 
to  the  ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  bas- 
ished  from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  (ht 
sacerdotal  breastplate;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cci 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  frirt>« 
with  another  diamond;  and  this,  even  in  the  faami«  '^ 
a  well-practiced  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient  Uhr 
and  of  considerable  difficultv:  and  it  is  m^t  likelv  tbst 
the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental  people,  were  a^-V 
to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  diamond  as  Qp<m  a  »i:2T*' 
ring.  Again,  Josephus  tells  us  (.4  n/.  iii,  7, 6)  that  the 
twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were  of  great  size  a- 1 
extraordinary  beautv.  We  have  no"  means  of  a*crr- 
taining  their  size ;  probably  they  were  neaiiy  an  uk^ 
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•qoare ;  at  any  rate,  a  diamond  only  half  that  iiic,  with 
the  five  letlen  uf  I^^SI  (Zebulan)  engraved  an  il — 
for,  m>  be  waa  the  eUlh  Km  of  Jaculi  (U«i.  xxx,  20), 
his  Dame  irould  occupy  the  third  place  in  tbe  lecond 
row — ia  quite  out  of  ibo  quesiiuu,  anil  caouot  poieibly 
be  the  yahalSmolthe  breuiplace. 

Perbapa  Ihe  aune  called  "  ligun"  by  the  A.  V.  hsi 
been  the  aubjecl  of  more  diKuuioa  tbiD  any  other  of 
Ihe  precious  stunei  mentioned  in  [he  Uible.  lu  our  ar- 
ticle on  that  aubject  we  were  of  opiniciD  that  the  atone 
denoted  was  probably  tourmalBte.  We  objected  to  the 
■■  hyacinth  atone"  repreaenting  tbe  (yimriuinortbe  in- 
eien(8,beeBuiHoriti  not  poaaeastng  attractive  ponren  in 
any  marked  degree,  aa  we  auppoaed  and  hail  been  in- 
fijrmed  by  a  well-known  jfweller.  It  ippears,  how- 
ever, rrum  a  com mitDJ cation  recently  marie  by  Mr. 
Kii>g,  that  Ihe  hgacnlh  (iircon)  ii  hif^hly  electric 
when  rubbed.  He  «taiea  be  ia  practically  convinced 
of  thU  fact,  allboogh  he  allowa  that  highly  electric 
powen  ate  not  luually  attributed  to  it  by  minerelo- 
gistH.  Ur.  King  aiaerta  that  our  ki^citili  lyieuilk, 
lireoti)  waa  greatly  uaed  Tor  engraving  on  by  Ureeka, 
Kumans,  and  PeiBiana,  and  that  numeroui  iniaglioi  in 
it  exiiit  of  the  age  of  'I'heopliraatua.  The  aucient  hj/ti- 
cinikai  was  our  taiipMrt,  a>  Solinus  ahowa. 

Precious  slonea  are  used  in  Scriptnre  in  a  flgiiralive 
aeuae  to  aignify  value,  beauty,  durability,  etc,  in  those 
ubjecta  with  which  Ibey  ate  cumpared  (see  Cant,  v,  14 ; 
lM.liv,  11, 13;  Um.iT,7;  Rev.iv,S;  xxi,  10-21).  Aa 
Id  the  precious  atones  in  the  breaatplale  of  the  high- 
priest,  see  Josephus,  Aal.  iii,  7,  i;  Epiphaniu^  Iltpi 
Turv  10'  kidiav  Twy  uvTuif  iv  r.  irroX.  r.  'Aapuiv.  in 
Kpiphanii  (Jpusced.  Fetaviua  (Colugne,  1682),  ii,  226- 
!3:i :  this  treatise  haa  been  edited  aeparately  by  Uts- 
ner  [Conr.].  I>e  Oimi  Renim  FouU.  Gatrr,  etc  (llgnri, 
1565),  and  by  Hiller,  the  author  of  the  Hierophytkim, 
in  his  Syntagmata  Hermnmlica  (J\i\n\\g.nn),^  Si  \ 
Branii,  De  Valila  SaarSottijn  Hfbnrofuni  (Amstel. 
1680 ;  2d  ed.  16!e),  Ub.  ii,  c  7  and  8 ;  Bellermann,  Dii 
Urin  lad  Thummin  die  altalm  Utrnnm  (Uorlinl  18^4) ; 
UosenmUller,  The  Minentlogy  of  tht  Biblr,  in  JlibliaJ 

Stone-aqaiuer.     See  Giblitk. 

StOD«-iroTahlp.  One  of  the  earliest  modea  of 
oammemoratiug  any  remarkable  event  waa  to  erect  a 
piUat  of  atnne  or  to  aet  up  heaps  of  aloue.  These  in 
cuune  of  time  came  to  be  Looked  upon  as  sacred,  and 
even  to  be  worshipped.  The  atone  which  Jacob  anoint- 
ed and  aet  up  at  Bethel  is  the  Hrat  instance  on  record 
of  a  consecrated  pillar,  and  VosbIub  alleges  that,  at  an 
after-period,  it  became  an  object  of  worship,  and  was 
conveyed  by  the  Jews  to  JerusaJem,  where  it  remained 
even  after  the  city  waa  dwlroyed  by  the  Kumaiis.  Ac- 
cording to  Uochart,  [he  Phoniciana  worshipped  Jacob's 
pillar;  but  whvlber  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  know, 
on  the  aiilhority  of  Sanehoniathon,  that  they  bad  their 
own  balyUa,  or  antdnled  stones,  lo  which  tliey  paid  di- 
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vine  honon.  These,  iii  all  probatnlily,  were  aerolites, 
or  meteoric  stones,  aa  indeed  appears  to  be  indicated  iu 
the  fact  that  Sanchuaiachon  traces  their  origin  to  Ura- 
nus, or  ibe  heavens.  Eusebius  goes  so  far  aa  m  allege 
that  these  stones  were  believed  to  have  souls,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  cuusulled  in  cases  of  emergencv  ■■ 
being  t)t  exponenU  of  the  wiU  of  Deity.  Herodisn  re- 
fen  lo  a  stone  of  (his  kind  as  being  oonsecialed  tu  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Heliugabalus,  and  preserved  in 
a  temple  sacred  to  bim  iu  Syria,  "where,"  be  says, 
"there  stands  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  represent  the  god, 
but  there  is  a  very  Urge  stone,  round  at  Ihe  bollnm, 
and  terminating  in  a  point,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  a 
black  color,  which  they  say  fell  down  from  Jupiter." 
Sseied  atones  have  frequently  been  wonhipjied  bir 
heathen  naliona,  the  Dmids,  etc,  and  traces  of  the 
practice  are  even  yet  to  be  found.— Gardner, /"otlib  of 
tke  World,  a.  V.     bee  SrosK. 

Stoning  (bpO,  D3T  [Talmudic,  rt-ipO] ;  \^aZm, 
XiSo^Xiw),  aa  a  mode  of  capital  punishment,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Mnsaic  law  (see  the  Mishna,  SinJudr, 
vii,  riii)  for  the  following  classes  of  criminals:  1.  AU 
who  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  idolaters 
(Lev.  jti,  2;  DeiiL  jcvii,  2  sq.)  and  encioers  to  idolatry 
(Kiii,  B  sq.)  I  all  blaapbemen  (Lev.  xxiv,  10  aq. ;  comp, 
1  Kinga  iii,  10  aq,;  Acts  vi,  13;  vii,  SO  aq.),  Sabbalh- 
breahen  (Numb,  xv,  32  aq.),  fortune-t^len  and  sooth- 
sayers (Lev.  XX,  27);  also  false  prophels  (Deut.  xiii,6; 
comp.  ver.  11;  Misbna,  Sattktdr.  xi,  I);  in  fine,  those 
who  had  shared  in  any  accursed  thing  (Joab.  vii,  26). 
See  Accursed.  2.  Notoriously  and  incorrigiblr  dis- 
obedient sons  (Deut.  ixi,  18  sq.).  3.  Brides  whose 
tokens  of  virginity  were  wanting  (ixii,  SO  aq.);  and  so 
an  affianced  woman  who  had  complied  with  a  seducer, 
logeiher  with  the  aeducer  himself  (ver.  28  sq.].  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  criminal  procedure  (Minhna,  SmAaJr. 
vii,  4),  the  same  penally  was  incurred  by  those  who 
cursed  their  parents,  or  had  sexual  connection  with 
their  molber  (or  alep-mnlher),  or  daughter-in-law,  or 
with  a  beaaL  In  Ihe  Mosaic  atalute  these  last  crimes 
are  classed  tf^lher  (l*v.  xx,  9  aq.),  but  no  special 
mode  of  execution  is  prescribed;  the  connection,  how- 
ever, seems  (o  poi(it  to  atoning  (comp.  Esek.  xvi,  40; 
xxiii.  47;  John  viii,  5).  Finally,  Muses  enacted  this 
puniahmenC  in  one  ease  for  an  animal,  namely,  one  ibat 
had  been  the  means  of  rtsMmying  a  human  life  (Exod. 
xxi,  28  sq. ;  the  same  is  ptesumabis  in  Lev.  xx,  IS  sq.). 
See  Law. 

The  process  of  stoning  is  nowhere  described  in  the 
Bible;  it  only  sppean  that  the  place  of  execution  waa 
outside  the  city  (Lev.  xxiv,  14;  Numb.xv,S«;  I  Kings 
ixi,  10,  13;  Acts  vii,  M;  comp.  Misbna,  SarArdr.  ri, 
I  sq.),  and  that  the  witnessee  threw  the  tint  stone  upon 
the  culprit  (DeuC.i-ii,7;  Acta  vii,  67  sq.),  in  older  to  do 
which  they  divested  themselves  of  (heir  outer  garments 
soastohavethcfreeruBeoftheirhan(ls(/i>tc*,).  The 
Talmudisis  give  greater  details  as  (o  the  execution 
(Mishna,  SaiAtdr.  vi,  8,  4;  comp.  Winer,  Chtflom. 
Tulm.  p.  1  sq.;  Otbn,  tee.  AdU.  p.86l  sq.).  Accord- 
ing lo  them,  the  olTender,  if  of  the  msle  sex.  was  whol- 
ly divested  of  clothing  down  lo  the  private  pans,  and 
ifof  (he  female  sex,  both  before  and  behind;  and  (hen, 
after  being  raised  upon  a  scafTuld  twice  as  high  aa  a 
man,  was  thrown  down  backwarda  by  one  of  ihe  wit- 
nesses. If  he  waa  thereby  killed,  the  penalty  thus  fill- 
filled  upon  him  waa  called  n'n^,  imjniZnD,-  but  if 
he  auri'ived  this  shock,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  olbet 
witness  to  east  a  large  stone  (see  Ughtfuot,  /lor.  HA 
p420)  upon  the  criminal's  \  .  ■-  .  ■ 

falal.  ll    ' 


to  fall  lo 


Accordi 


"« 


ia  (as  Msimonidfs),  Ihe  condemned  man 
was  treated  to  a  bittei  draught  (wine  mingled  with 
myrrii  or  gall),  in  order  lo  stupefy  him.  Set  Cxuci- 
Fixion.  How  much  cif  these  details  is  of  ancient  or- 
igin it  is  imposuble  lo  determine.    The  precipitation 
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of  the  culprit  may  hare  arisen  from  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  Exod.  xix,  13  (see  B.  Michaelis,  in  Putt's  Syl' 
loge.,  iv,  186) ;  but  this  is  improbable,  and  the  allegations 
against  this  Talmiidical  mode  uf  lapidation  (Heinii  />w- 
serf.  p.  145  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  Crit,  p.  684)  are  with- 
out weight.  Moreover,  stoning  was  a  frequent  resort 
of  a  mob  (a  very  old  practice,  Exod.  viii,  26 ;  xvii,  4), 
in  order  to  avenge  itself  on  the  spot  upon  such  as  had 
excited  popular  ill-will  (1  Sam.  xxx,  6;  2  Chron.xxiv, 
21 ;  2  Mace,  i,  16;  Matt,  xxi,  35;  Luke  xx,  6;  John  x, 
31  sq.;  xi,  8;  Acts  v,  26;  2  Cor.  xi,  25;  Joeephus,  AfU, 
xi v,  2, 1 ;  xvi,  10, 6 ;  War,  ii,  1,  8 ;  19,  6 ;  L^e,  13, 58), 
even  among  the  Jewish  [and  heathen]  populace  in  for- 
eign cities  (Acts  xiv,  5,  19).  It  was  likewise  resorted 
to  by  the  Greek  rabble  (Herod,  ix,  5;  Thucyd.  v,  60; 
Pausan.  viii,  5,  8;  iElian.  Tar.  ffisU  y,  19;  Curtius,  vii, 
2,  1;  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  AUerik.  ii,  790  sq.),  al- 
though the  legitimate  practice  of  stoning  occurs  among 
the  (xreeks,  i.  e.  Macednnians  (Curtius,  vi,  1 1, 38 ;  SchoL 
ad  Eurip.  Orest.,  p.  482);  so  among  the  Spaniards 
(Strabo,  iii,  155)  and  Persians  (Ctesias,  Fragm,  c  45, 
50) ;  even  the  provincial  offioers  used  this  punishment 
(against  the  Jews)  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  542).  B.  Michaelis 
adduces  an  example  among  the  Germans  in  the  Middle 
Ages  {Dt  JutUcUs  Poenuque  Cttpit.  §  6).  See,  generally, 
Carpzov,  Appar.  CriL  p.  588  sq.;  Selden,  Jut  Nat  et 
Oent,  p.  534  sq. ;  Ring,  De  Lapidation^  Htbrwor,  (Frcf. 
1716).— Winer,  ii,  521  sq.     See  Punishmbnt. 

Stool,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  a  seat  for  aco- 
lytes, servers,  and  attendant  clerks  in  the  services  of  the 
Church. 

STOOL  OF  Rrprntance,  an  elevated  seat  in  a  Scot- 
tish Church,  on  which  persons  were  formerly  compelled 
to  sit  as  a  piuiishment  for  having  committed  certain  of 
the  deadly  sins. 

Stoole,  an  old  form  of  Stool  (q.  v.). 

StoolB.    The  word  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  at 

Exod.  i,  16  (ta^nn.  obndyim)  is  the  dual  of  13M,  obm, 
usually  thought  to  be  equivalent  to  *i!l^,  ^6en,  a  ttonej 
and  in  this  form  only  occurs  there  and  in  Jer.  xviii,  3. 
In  the  latter  passage  it  undeniably  means  a  p(Met^a 
wheel  [see  PorTSK] ;  but  what  it  denotes  in  the  former, 
or  how  to  reconcile  with  the  use  of  t^e  word  in  the  lat- 
ter text  any  interpretation  which  can  be  assigned  to  it 
in  the  former,  is  a  question  which  (see  KosenmUller,  ad 
he.)  has  mightily  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  critics  and  philologers.  The  meaning  appears  to 
have  been  doubtful  even  of  old,  and  the  ancient  ver- 
sions are  much  at  variance.  The  Sept.  evades  the  diffi- 
culty by  the  general  expression  orav  Aet  vpac  r^ 
rijcrccv,  "  when  they  are  about  to  be  delivered,'*  and  is 
followed  by  the  Vulg.,"Et  |iartus  tempus  advenerit;" 
but  our  version  is  more  definite,  and  has  **and  see  them 
upon  the  stools."  This  goes  upon  the  notion  that  the 
word  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  open  stool  or  chair 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  pregnant  wom- 
en. The  usages  of  the  East  do  not,  however,  acquaint 
us  with  any  such  utensil,  the  employment  of  which,  in- 
deed, is  not  in  accordance  with  the  simple  manners  of 
apcient  times.  Others,  therefore,  suppose  the  word  to 
denote  stone  or  other  bathing-troughs,  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  lave  new-burn  infants.  This  conjecture  is  so 
far  probable  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  to  obey  the 
roval  mandate,  could  then  destroy  the  child  without 
check  or  observation.  Accortiingly,  this  interpretation 
is  preferred  by  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.  'pX),  quoting 
in  illustration  Th^venot  (//ui.  ii,  98).  who  states  "  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of 
that  power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive 
of  being  dethroned,  that  they  cause  the  male  children 
of  their  female  relations  to  be  destroved  in  the  stone 
bathing- troughs  in  which  newly  born  children  are 
laved."  The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  custom,  but  its  application  to  the  case  in 
view.     Prof.  Jjce  treats  the  preceding  opinions  with  lit- 


]  tie  eerenaony,  and  decides  nearly  in  aoeavdaooe  wiib  tke 
Sept.  and  other  ancient  versiona,  nooe  of  vfaidi,  aa  ke 
remarks,  say  anything  about  waak'pots,  ^oeis,  or  the 
like.  He  then  gives  reasons  for  onderManding  ibt 
command  of  Pharaoh  thus :  '^  Observe,  look  carefoilT «« 
the  two  occasions  (i.  e.  in  which  either  a  nak  or  feauk 
child  is  bom).  If  it  be  a  son,  then,"  etc — Kitta  StSI 
others  (as  Knobel,  Muhlau,  etc)  prefer  the  expliBatiea 
of  Ibn-Gaanach,  Jos.  Kimchi,  and  Parchoa,  that  she 

word  signifies  the  uterus  (from  1132)  or  the  feoak  p^ 
denda  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  ports  to  tbe 
tive  power  of  the  potter's  wheel),  t  e.  **  srbeo  ye 
the  obnayitn  of  the  Hebrew  women,"  ai  tbe 
parturition.  But  this  interpretatioB  aeems 
strained  than  the  preceding  ones.  As  the 
only  be  discovered  by  inspecting  the  child  Uselt  the 
word  probably  refers  to  this  directly,  eitber  in  the  aesae 
of  tesHcuUf  or  from  the  radical  import  of  l^St,  whkh  m 
to  separate,  i.  e.  distinguish  (see  Meier,  in  the  Stnd.  u, 
Krit,  1842,  p.  1050).  See  the  Magaz^Jwr  bAL  ULl 
28;  Stud.  u.  KriL  1884,  i,  81,  626;  Kraft,  I>e  JHOak 
Obstetricum  (Jen.  1744).     See  Midwifb. 

Stope,  or  Stoppe.    See  Stocf. 

Stopford,  William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Ifethodfet 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Irelnnd,  July  K 
1809.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  gave  evideooe  <si  »«- 
version.  He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1&7,  toad 
in  1883  was  received  on  trial  into  tbe  New  York  East 
Conference.  He  occupied  very  many  important  ap- 
pointments,  and  labored  in  them  faithfully  and  with 
success.  He  died  June  25,  1852.  See  J/tMctes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1853,  p.  211. 

Storaz  occurs  only  in  Eocluai  xxiy,  15,  ns  a  Ten- 
dering of  ffrocr^,  stticte:  **l  gave  a  sweet  soadD  fihec 
cinnamon  and  aspalathoa,  and  I  yielded  a  pfeasasc 
odor  like  the  best  myrrh,  as  gmlbanum,  and  onyx,  and 
sweet  storax,  and  as  the  fume  of  frankincense  in  the  ta^ 
emacle.'*  In  Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  Aquila  renders  TKIZ, 
**spicery,"  by  oHtpaKt  ss  also  in  xliii,  II,  wheie  be  t» 
followed  by  the  Vulg.  Sweet  storax  is  mentiuned  by 
various  Greek  writers,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  is 
that  of  Dioscorides.  Several  kinds  cS  it  were  komvn, 
varying  chiefly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained  re 
the  degree  of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  subfeci- 
ed.  Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in  commcfce.  It 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  hark  of  the  tm 
called  styrax  officinale  by  botanists.  This  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  n 
about  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
orange.  Storax  was  and  is  still  much  esteemed,  buck 
as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical  properties.  It  caona^ 
chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  some  benxntc  aciL 
It  has  a  grateful  balsamic  odor,  which  no  doubt  naaik  it 
valued  in  ancient  times. — Kitto.     See  Sfick. 

Storch,  Nicholas,  founder  of  the  religious  doctrines 
of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  St(dber)g,  Saxi^. 
about  1490,  and  was  therefore  a  jroung  man  when  Lmhcr 
commenced  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformaiioa. 
He  went  much  further  than  lather  in  pfoscrifaing  sa- 
cient  authorities,  for  he  denounced  all  external  dtxn- 
ments  and  traditions  whatsoever,  and,  acoeptin|p  no  book 
but  the  Bible,  he  taught  his  disciples  to  renoonce  the 
study  of  literature  and  theok^*,  and  trust  to  the  spiri: 
of  God  to  enlighten  their  understandings.  He  iniisteii 
also,  on  the  necessity  of  rebaptism  when  that  eereoiaiiy 
had  been  performed  in  infancy,  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  an  act  of  faith  and  could  not  otherwise  be  va&L 
Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  could  tolerate  these  doctrines* 
and  they  became  still  more  hateful  to  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many when  political  ends  and  the  doctrine  of  the  eo«B- 
munity  of  goods  were  sasociated  with  them.  Ffir  yean 
previous  the  poor  half-starved  and  half-naked  ntfrh  of 
( termany  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  great  nnm- 
bers,  and,  with  *f  Bread  and  Cheese'^  inscribed  on  ihtit 
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I.  Identification  of  the  Scriptural  A  Uutifmtt,  ~  The 
SepL  does  not  seem  to  have  recoguised  the  stork  under 
the  Hebrew  term  n^^pn,  otherwise  it  could  scarcely 
have  missed  the  obvious  rendering  of  inkapyoQi  or  have 
adopted  in  two  instances  the  phonetic  representation  of 
the  original  curila  (whence,  no  doubt,  Hesych.  dacCt  €?- 
toQ  dpviov).  It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  conspicuous 
and  familiar  as  the  stork  must  have- been  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by  the  Sept,, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  The  Hebrew  term  is  derived  from 
the  root  *»pn,  whence  ^On,  "  kindness,"  from  the  ma- 
temal  and  filial  affection  of  which  this  bird  has  been  in 
all  ages  the  type. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stork,  the  Ciconia  alba  and 
the  C.  nigra.  In  Egypt  the  two  species  collectively 
are  called  anasehj  the  white,  more  particularly,  bektri; 
in  Arabic  takidy  zadiff  (?),  abuhigty  heklek,  h'egleg^  and 
haji  luglug,  the  three  last  mentioned  expressing  the  pe- 
culiar clatter  which  storks  make  with  their  bills,  and 
haji,  or  pilgrim,  denoting  their  migratory  habits.  This 
quality  several  of  the  Western  names  likewise  indicate, 
while  our  word  stork,  albeit  the  Greek  aropyii  implies 
natund  affection,  is  an  appellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Hungarian,  Lettish, 
and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  presumed  originally 
to  have  been  ttor  eger,  i.  e.  migrating  Afron,  with  which 
the  Greek  agrees  in  sound  but  has  no  affinity  of  mean- 
ing, though  it  corroborates  the  interpretation  of  chaei' 
duh  in  the  Hebrew,  similarly  implying  affection,  piet}', 
mercy,  and  gratitude.  This  name  results  from  a  belief, 
general  through  all  ancient  Asia,  in  the  attachment  of 
these  birds  to  each  other;  of  the  young  towards  the  old, 
and  of  the  parents  towards  their  young.  But  the  latter 
part  of  this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  modems,  in 
cases  where  the  mother  bird  has  perished  while  endeav- 
oring to  save  her  progeny.  This  occurred  in  the  great 
fire  at  Delft,  and  more  recently  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  where,  a  fir-tree  with  a  stork's  nest  in  it  being  set 
on  fire  by  a  howiuer-shell,  the  female  made  repeated 
efforts  to  extricate  her  young,  and,  at  length,  as  in  the 
other  case,  was  seen  to  sink  in  the  flames.  Without, 
therefore,  admitting  the  exaggerated  reports  or  the  pop- 
ular opinions  of  the  East  respecting  the  stork,  enough 

is  shown  to  justify  the  identi- 
fication of  chasidah  with  that 
bird,  notwithstanding  that 
some  learned  commentators 
have  referred  the  word  to  her- 
on, and  to  several  other  birds, 
though  none  upon  investiga- 
tion are. found  to  unite  in  the 
same  degree  the  qualities  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  species  in 
Lev.  xi,  19;  Dent,  xiv,  18;  Job 
xxxix,  18;  Psa.  civ,  17;  Jer. 
viii,  7 ;  Zech.  v,  9. 

Agystj  the  Kussian  (?)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Mer- 
rick, does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew,  unless  it 
sembling  ovens,  built  of  brick,  with  an  opening  at  the  I  could  be  shown  that  the  Esthonian  aigr^  or  aigro,  ap- 
top  and  a  shutter  in  the  side.    A  flight  of  stairs  gives    plied  to  the  same  bird,  and  the  old  Teutonic  aigel.  Da- 


banners,  had  threatened  the  complete  arerthrow  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Storch  gained  many  proselytes 
in  Suabia,  Thuringia,eta,  which  fact  led  to  much  blood- 
shed ;  and  at  length  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  Luther,  banished  their  s|»iritual  guide, 
in  addition  to  executing  their  political,  in  th^  person  of 
MUnzer,  in  152&.  Storch  was  a  man  of  the  roost  ami- 
able disposition ;  but  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day 
deny  all  connection  with  his  party,  to  avoid  the  odium 
belonging  to  these  scenes  of  turbulence.  He  died  in  his 
retreat  at  Munich  in  1680. 

Storcbenan,  Sigismumd,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  1731  at  HoUenburg.  In  1747  he  joine<l  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Vienna  on 
philosophy,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  the  principles  of  modem  philosophy.  When 
his  order  was  abolished  he  retired  to  Klagenfurt,  where 
he  died  in  1797.  He  wrote, /frsfite(u»i««  Logicte  et  AietO' 
pkysiecB  (Vienna,  1769-71): — Philotophy  of  Religion 
(Augab.  1773-81, 7  vols.).  See  Regentburger  Convena^ 
tion9-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Store.    See  Drposit. 

Store-city  (nisSDTS  I'f?,  ir  nMenfith,  dtg  of 
maffozinee,  1  Kings  ix,  19;  2  Chron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4; 
xvii,  12;  **  treasure -city,"  Exod.  i,  11;  ''store -house," 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  28),  a  place  of  deposit,  or  entrepot,  for 
merchandise.    See  Stouu-house. 

Store-house  ("^xnM,  ottdr,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25; 
Psa.  xzxiii,  7 ;  MaL  iii,  10,  a  treaturg,  as  elsewhere  usu- 
ally rendered;  QOK,  asdnty  a  reofptacU  for  provisions, 
Deut.  xxviii,  8 ;  "  bam,*'  Prov.  iii,  10;  the  modem  mat" 
murdt,  osuaUy  underground  in  the  East ;  D^SKp,  maa- 
6itf,  Jer.  1,  26,  a  granary;  llSSOp,  miekendhj  a  maga- 
zine, Exod.  i,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxxii,  28;  elsewhere  **  store- 
city  ;"  TOfuTov,  Luke  xii,  24 ,  Eoclus.  xxix,  12,  elsewhere 
"cluaet'O*  According  to  Gen.  xll,  48,  49,  Joseph  built 
store-houses  in  Egypt,  in  which  he  laid  up  the  super- 
abundance of  com  against  the  years  of  dearth.  From 
the  monuments  we  Team  that  such  store-houses  were 
common.  The  form  of  one  of  those  ancient  granaries 
is  exhibited  in  a  painting  of  the  tomb  of  Rotei  at  Beni- 
llasHsn.    It  consists  of  a  double  range  of  structures  re- 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Store-honse  for  Grain. 


access  to  the  top  of  these  receptacles,  into  which  the 
grain,  measured  and  noted,  is  poured  till  they  are  full. 
The  mode  of  emptying  them  was  to  open  the  shutter  in 
the  side.    See  Granary. 

Stork  (n^'^pn,  chanddh ;  translated  indifferently 
by  the  Sept  daiSa,  tiroif/,  ^pw^ioC)  friKiKav ;  Vulg.  he- 
rodio,  herodius,  mUvu$;  A.V.  ''stork,"  except  in  Job 
xxxix,  13,  where  it  is  translated  "wing"  [*' stork"  in 
the  marg.];  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  this  passage).    See  Ostrich.    (In  the 


nish  hegrty  Italian  and  Provencal  arione^  aigron,  de- 
nominations of  the  common  heron,  are  from  the  same  * 
source,  and  not  primitive  appellatives  in  the  great  North- 
em  family  of  languages,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  solitary  examples  in  vocabularies  so  remote  from 
each  other.  Of  the  smaller-sized,  more  solitary,  black 
stork,  no  mention  need  be  made  in  this  place,  because 
it  is  evidently  not  the  bird  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
writers. 

II.  Description  and  Habit$,^\,  Generallg, —  StorkB 
are  about  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the  crane,  measur- 


fulldwing  account  we  chiefly  follow  the  articles  found  i  ing  only  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith).  I  the  end  of  the  toes,  and  nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of 
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the  tail  Tbcy  have  ■  atoot,  polDted,  and  rather  long 
bU1,which,iogecher  with  tbdr  long  legs,  is  of  ■  bright 
■carlet  color ;  tbs  ta«a  are  partially  webbed,  the  naila  at 
the  extremitiet  flal,  and  but  little  pointed  beyoad  (he 
ti[)a  of  tha  jainta.  The  orbiu  are  lilackish,  hut  the 
whole  bird  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  Tew  acapu- 
lan,  the  greater  wing-covers,  and  all  the  quills,  which 
are  deep  bladi ;  theie  are  doubly  Kalloped  out,  with 
those  nearesc  the  body  almost  as  long  as  the  very  foce- 

ahling  the  bird  more  effectually  to  suitain  ita  after- 
weight  in  the  air — a  faculty  exceedingly  important  lo 
Its  mode  of  flight,  with  ita  long  neck  and  longer  legs 
equally  stretcheil  out,  and  very  neoewaiy  to  a  migrat- 
ing species  believed  lo  Qy  without  alighting  frum  the 
Lower  Rhine,  or  even  from  the  vicinity  of  Strsshu^,  lo 
Africa,  and  to  the  Delta  of  ibe  Nile.  The  passage  ii 
performed  in  October,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in  single 
Or  in  double  columna,  uniting  in  a  point  to  cleave  tlie 
air;  but  their  departure  is  seldom  seen,  because  they 
generally  start  in  the  night:  they  always  rise  with 
clapping  wingn,  ascending  with  aurpriaing  rapidity  out 
of  human  sight,  and  arriving  at  their  sourheni  destina- 
tion as  if  by  enchantmenl.  Here  they  redde  nnlil  ihe 
last  days  of  March,  when  they  again  depart  for  the 
north,  but  more  leisurely  and  less  congregated.  A  fei  ~ 
ing  of  attachment,  not  without  aupeiBlition,  ptoenres 
tbem  111  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  a 
notion  of  their  utility  still  protects  thei 
Und,  Western  Germany,  and  paiticulsrly  in  HolUnd, 
where  they  may  be  seen  (at  Middelburg)  walking  w' 
perfect  composure    in   a  crowded  vegetable- market. 

towers,  and  ruins:  there 

the  tops  of  the  isolated  pillin  at  Peisepolis;  and 
often  obstruct  the  mueziini  by  nestling  in  theii 
about  the  summits  of  the  minarets  which  these  sei 
of  tbe  mosquea  must  ascend  to  call  the  congregat 
prayer.    Several  modem  writers  sttU  assert  the 
affection  of  young  storks,  which  they  describe  as  i 
ing  their  aged  parents  when  they  cannot  any  longer  Ay 
with  vigor,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable 
provide  for  themselves.    Without  entirely  rejecting  the 
fact  of  affectionsto  relations  among  these  birds,  it  □ 
be  remarked  that  Btorks  live  Ic  a  good  old  age:  and 
they  hive  a  brood  (sometimes  two)  every  year, 
question  is,  which  of  these  takes  charge  of  the  decn 
parents?    It  cannotbe  the  youngest,  not  as  yelofsii 
dent  strength,  nor  those  of  preceding  years,  which 
no  lunger  in  their  company.    Besides,  the  weaker  binls 
remain  snd  breed  in  the  south.    Uay  it  not  be  conject- 

ureil  that  much  of  this  belief 

which  travellers  have  had  an  i 
ing,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  whether  the 
flight wascomposedorcranes  orstorks?  Onanexc 
ingly  stormy  day,  when  their  southward  course 
been  suddenly  opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  may  be  i 
a  column  of  birds  still  persisting  in  (heir  toil,  but 
lower  elevatkiii, 
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to  relish  rats^  thongb  they  break  tbeit  boaea  by  iqM 

edhlowi  of  their  htlli. 

%  ZKxwtnv^.— The  wbite  stork  ({%«>  oSo.  LI 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  coospicitoui  rfkadbMa 
■Unding  nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  UailafiBiRip 
and  its  bright-red  beak  and  l^s  ooatrastingfiutlTwiii 
tbe  pure  white  of  its  plumags  (Zech.  v.  9,  ■'Tktr  W 
wingslike  thewingaoTastivk").    It  u  plaeedUui- 


Whlte  Stork  {Otamfa  aU«). 

nralists  near  the  heron  tribe,  with  which  it  huaai 

spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  the  alwk  ftfdid 
fish  and  reptiles,  especially  on  Ihe  latter.  Tn  the  wif^ 
borhood  of  man  it  readily  devoun  all  kinds  of  (Al  sd 
giibage.  For  this  reason,  doubileaa,  it  is  placed  in  Lk 
list  of  unclean  birds  by  the  Hosiic  law  (1^ v.  a.  It^ 
Deut.  xiv,  18).  The  range  of  the  white  stoA  tit*!* 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  Rrittth  i»ln. 
where  it  is  Hour  only  s  rare  visitant,  and  over  Xadtai 
Africa  and  Aua,  as  far  at  least  a*  EUrmab. 

The  black  stork  {Ciama  fiiffra,  L.),  tbo^A  las 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  diuribapL 
hat  has  a  more  easterly  range  than  its  congener,  Btl 
species  ate  very  numerous  in  Palestine — the  white  Hoft 
being  univeisally  distributed,  gener^y  in  pairaoid 
the  whole  country;  the  black  stork  living  in  larjrelvkL 
after  the  fashion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  o' 


ulheie 


,ly  attended  for  a  moment  by  three  or  four  others  of  the 
hut,  who  quit  their  stations  as  if  lo  help  him  to  reach 
the  wake  of  the  line.  With  regard  to  the  snake-eat- 
ing habits  of  the  speciea,  the  marabou,  or  adjuiant-bird 
of  India,  often  classed  with  storks,  is  umlouhtedly  a 
great  devourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 

destroyers  of  the  young  of  reptiles  may  be  obsen-ed 
even  in  England,  where  they  carry  off  and  devour  small 
vipers.  The  chief  resort,  however,  of  storks,  for  above 
hair  tbe  year,  is  in  climates  where  serpents  do  not 
abound  :  snd  they  seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eels,  Tmgt, 
toad»,  uewts,  and  liiards,  which  sufficienlly  accounts 

sacred  in  Egypt  was  held  clean  by  the  Hebrew  law). 
Storks  feed  also  ou  Aeld-mice;  bat  they  do  not  appear 


wards  of  Qfty  black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  abifT 
of  the  Desd'Sea.  They  are  still  more  abundsalb!-'^ 
Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  white  stork  ii  sDaoiH- 

waters  of  Merom. 

8.  Sadai  Charaettr  and  TmdiliomJ  Rrfrnoai.- 
Wbile  the  black  storii  is  never  found  about  buiUiifS 
but  prefers  marshy  places  in  forests,  and  brtedi  m  its 
tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it  heaps  up  its  loiph 
nest  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  the  while  Rcrt  «- 
laches  itself  to  him,  and  for  the  service  which  ii  m- 
dcrs  in  the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  rtannl  ^ 
offal  has  been  repaid  from  the  earliest  time*  by  i«n(- 
lion  and  reverence.  This  is  especially  the  case  id  'h 
countries  where  it  breeds.  In  Ihe  streets  ofiDaia:: 
Holland,  in  the  villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  taiii'' 
of  Syria  and  Tunis  it  may  he  seen  stalking  fit'';^ 
among  the  crowd,  and  woe  betide  the  strangrrtiiVr  n 
Holland  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  doIM  n. 

equally  recognised  by  the  ancients.  Sempr.  Rofm.  •*>" 
flrit  ventured  to  bring  young  storks  to  table,  gaintil  lit 
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ilhming  cfiignni,  dd  tlw  Ikilare  of  U*  omdidabue  fat 

be  [irKiur^ip : 

"QiiiuqDiiin  Ht  dmbni  atsgiilltlnT  PlfHid* 
gtiffngliiniin  pniicln  iioii  [ulU  •«i>uin._ 


"TDlnqne  dcnnlfi  nldn, 
DODW  na  niictDr  dumlt  pisi'irini''  (Sat  II,  1, 4«|. 
1iiiT(;/ur.  A'ar.x,':tl)Ull>iuthatinTbaul]-  it  wu 
capiial  crime  to  kill  ■  Uork,  and  thM  Ibey  were 
hat  vtlueil  «qual].v  with  humRn  life  in  coiuequenct  or 
heir  Hirfare  ■gslngt  MrpenU.  The}'  were  noE  le» 
iiiiureil  ill  Egy^it.  It  i>  mid  that  it  F«x,  in  Morocco, 
liere  is  an  endowed  boapiul  for  the  purpoae  of  luiit- 
ig  and  nursing  lick  cranea  and  slorjii,  and  of  burying 
li^m  when  dead.  The  Marocaios  hold  Ifail  swrks  are 
umaii  Iningi  in  thai  furm  from  «anie  diataot  ialandi 
see  nuie  to  Brown's  PKUd.  Epid.  in,  27,  S).  The 
urks  ill  S}'ria  point  to  the  stork  a>  a  Ime  follower  of 
>]ain,  from  the  pcEference  be  always  shows  for  the 
'iirkisb  and  Arab  over  the  Ctiristiui  quarters.  For 
his  undoubted  fact,  bowerer,  there  may  be  two  olher 
«asim9— [he  greater  amount  of  olTal  to  be  found  about 
lie  lloslem  house*,  and  the  pencculions  suffered  frum 
tie  Keptical  Greek^  who  rub  the  neita,  and  show  none 
(  the  i;eutle  cotuidentian  towards  the  lower  animals 
;liich  often  redeemi  the  Tnrkiah  chancier.  Strick- 
ind  (J/rnunnd  Aipfn,  ii,  2?;)  stale*  that  it  is  said  U> 
av«  quite  deserted  Greece  since  the  expulsion  of  ita 
liihammedan  protectors.  Tbe  observations  of  travel- 
;rii  corroborate  this  remark.  Similarly  the  moks  were 
aiil  tn  be  so  attached  to  the  old  regime  that  moat  of 
hi^in  left  France  at  the  Revoluliun-4  true  staiemeut, 
ml  accounted  for  by  the  clearing  of  dkmI  of  the  flue 
111  timber  which  used  l«  surruuut' 


As  already  noted,  (be  derivation  of  HVpn  points  to 
he  iiarental  and  filial  attachment  of  which  tbe  uurk 
ccin)  lo  have  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  lesa 
han  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  It  was  believed  that 
he  yoiing  repaid  the  care  of  their  paienla  by  attaching 
lietnselve*  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  III  olil 
•ze.  tlence  it  was  commonly  called  among  the  Latins 
avispia,"  (See  L»bumuB,in  Pelronius  Arbiter;  Arls- 
>tle. //i«r.  .4insi.is,U;  and  Pliny, //tM.  A'liT.  x, 8!.) 

Pliiir  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  reluming  U 
he  Hnte  nest.  Probablj'  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
••lion  that  the  stork  so  far  diflbn  rrem  other  Urd*  ag 
>  recognise  its  parents  aRer  it  has  became  mature^ 
•if  tbe  fact  of  theM  binis  returning  year  after  year 
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migratory  birds  are  nxir*  punctaal  tn  the  tim* 
of  their  rea|)pearaDce  than  the  white  auirk,  or,  at  least, 
ita  familiarity  and  conspicuDusnesa,  ita  migrations 
been  more  accurately  noted.  "The  stork  in  (be 
in  knowetfa  her  appointed  times"  (see  Virgil, 
Geary,  ii,  31S,  and  Petnm.  Siil.),  Pliny  aUtes  that  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  Aua  Himir  after  the  middle  of  August. 
This  is  pnibably  a  alight  emr,  as  the  orrliitao'  dale  of 
ita  arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boia 
noted  ita  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  Tbe  eariiest  date 
was  March  28,  and  the  latest  April  IS  (KjaerbuUing, 
Dtamarti  l--uglt,  p.  262).  In  Palestine  it  has  been  ob- 
irved  to  arrive  on  Uarch  32.  Immense  flocks  uf  storks 
ay  be  seen  uu  the  banks  uf  the  Upper  Nile  during 
inter,  aud  some  few  farther  west,  in  the  Sahara ;  but 
does  not  appear  U>  migrate  very  far  south,  unlna, 
ideed.  the  birds  that  are  seen  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  December  be  tbe  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  ha*  no  note,  and  tbe  only  sound  it  emila 
is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  mapping  of  its  long  man- 
dibles, well  expreased  by  the  epithet  "  crulBlistria"  la 
Petron.  (quasi  gpoTaXiZiu,  lo  rattle  the  castanets).  Froni 
the  absence  of  voice  probably  srvee  the  errur  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,  "Sunt  qui  ciconiis  non  ineese  liiiguas  confir- 

Some  nnnecesaary  diScuUy  has  been  raised  respect- 
ing  tbe  expreenun  in  Psa.civ,  17,  "As  fur  ihe  slurk,  the 

home  of  the  stork  is  cunnecied  *'ilh  Ihe  dwellings  of 
man;  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle  is  mentally  asso- 

traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork  with  the  mins  of  man'* 
noblest  workd    Amid  tt 
throughout  Eastern  Eur 

ing  his  temples,  bis  theatres,  or  baths.    It  is  Ihe  sa 
Palestine,    A  pair  of  storks  1 


<  tlie 


.  all  o 


Unli 


i^ilF«te<l  by  man,  storiis'  nesti 
fbuili,  or  rather  repaired,  for  general  ions  on  the  same 
lie,  and  in  Hi^nd  the  aame  imlividuals  have  been 
ccoi^uied  for  many  i-ean.  That  the  parental  aiiach- 
icnt  of  the  stork  is  very  strong  has  been  proved  on 
lany  Decisions.  The  above-mentioned  tale  of  tbe 
tiirk  at  thebuniingiir  tbe  town  of  Uelft  has  often  been 
B|ieai«d.  and  eeemn  corroborated  by  unqncslions 
dice.  The  name  of  the  bird  itnolf,  as  we  have 
xpresMive  of  tbe  same  fact.  Ita  watchfulnen 
oung  is  uniBiuiltiDg,  and  often  shown  in  a  eoi 
nill  manner.  Tristram  was  once  in  camp  near  an  old 
jiiied  tower  in  the  plain  of  Zaiia,  south  of  the  Alias, 
'here  ■  pair  uf  storks  had  tbeir  nesU  The  four  young 
licht  often  be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  surveying 
lie  pn>i>pect  from  their  lonely  bright;  boi  whenever 
iiy  of  tlie  human  party  happened  to  stroll  near  the 
iwer,  one  of  the  old  slorks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
ianlly  appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  ita  foot 
enily  nil  tbe  necks  of  ail  the  young,  so  as  lo  hold 
lieni  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had  passed, 
lapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming  a  grotesque 
ir  of  indifference  and  unconsdousneM  of  there  being 


xiof  ri 


of  UichardCoeur'^le-Liun 
Lydtia;  and  they  gaze  on  the  pbin  of  Sharon  from 
the  lofty  tower  of  Kamleh  (the  ancient  Arimathea).    So 
they  have  a  pillar  at  Tiberias,  ai  *  '        * 


li  Muuaseh.    And  no  doubt  in  ancit 


«tlie 


of  Samaria  or  of  Jeireel 
witb'ihe  cherished  storks.  But  the  inaiinci  of  Ihe  stork 
seems  lo  be  lo  select  the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous 
spot  he  can  fhtd  where  bis  huge  nest  may  be  supported ; 
and  whenever  be  can  combine  this  taste  with  his  in- 
stinct for  the  society  of  man,  he  Dslurally  selects  a 
lower  ot  a  roof.    In  lands  of  ruins,  which  frum  their 


Stork's  Heal. 
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neglect  and  want  of  drainaii^e  sopply  him  with  aban- 
danoe  of  food,  he  finds  a  column  or  a  eolitan*  arch  the 
most  secure  position  for  his  nest;  but  where  neither 
towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select 
a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other 
birds  must  have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the 
artificial  conveniences  of  roan's  buildings  to  desert  their 
natural  places  of  niditication.  Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  difls,  on  trees,  or 
even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  heron,  which  gen- 
erally associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  builds 
iu  Westmoreland  and  in  Gal  way  on  bushes.  It  is  ther^ 
fore  newness  to  interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely 
perching  on  trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous 
in  Palestine  when  David  wrote  than  now;  but  the 
number  of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer, 
and  it  would  therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  does 
not  frequent  trees  in  South  Judsa,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  according  to  several  trav- 
ellers; and  Tristram  remarks  that,  while  he  has  nev- 
er seen  the  nest  except  on  towers  or  pillars  in  that 
land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest  he  ever  saw  in  Mo- 
rocco was  on  a  tree.  Varro  {Re  Rustica,  iii,  5)  observes, 
**  AdvensB  volucres  puUos  faciunt,  m  offro  cicomaf  in 
tecto  hirundines."  All  modem  authorities  give  in- 
stances of  the  white  stork  building  on  trees.  Degland 
mentions  several  pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh 
near  Chalons-sur-Mame  {Om.  Europ,  ii,  158).  Kjaer- 
boUing  makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, and  Nillson  alscras  to  Sweden.  BHdeker  observes 
**  that  in  Grermany  the  white  stork  builds  in  the  gables, 
etc,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tops  of  poplars  and  the 
strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak,  binding  the  branches 
together  with  twigs,  turf,  and  earth,  and  covering  the 
flat  surface  with  straw,  moss,  and  feathers"  {Eier  Eur, 
pL  XXX  vi). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Paksiine,  has 
never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building  upon 
trees.  This  species,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two  (Harmer*s  Obs. 
iii.  8*23).  Of  either,  however,  the  expression  may  be 
taken  literally  that  "  the  fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for 
the  stork." 

III.  Literature. — The  classical  descriptions  may  be 
found  in  Aristot  Atdm,  ix,  18  [14  ed.  Schneid.] ;  Soliii. 
58 ;  iElian.  A  mm.  iii,  28 ;  Pliny,  H,  y.  x,  16, 28.  Modem 
authorities  are,  Bochart,  Hieroz,  iii,  85  sq. ;  Oedmann, 
SammL  v,  58  sq. ;  Kitto,  Pid.  Bible,  note  on  Lev.  xi,  19 
Pkys.  HieL  of  Palest,  p.  405  sq. ;  Tristram,  Nat,  Hint,  of 
the  Bible,  p.  242  sq.;  Wood,  BihU  AfdmaU,  p.  478  sq., 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  503  sq. ;  and  most  books 
of  Oriental  traveL    See  Bird. 

Stork,  CiiARLRS  Augustus  G.,  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  bom  near  Helmstildt,  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
June  16,  1764,  and  was  confirmed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Helmstiidt  in  1782,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  and  in  1785  became  tutor 
to  the  children  of  a  nobleman  in  Hadenburg.  After  a 
year  he  became  teacher  in  a  family  near  Bremen,  where 
he  stayed  for  two  years,  when  he  was  caUfd  to  a  field  of 
labor  in  America.  His  ordination  soon  took  place,  and 
he  sailed  for  this  country,  arriving  June  27, 1788.  On 
bis  arrival  in  North  Carolina  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
three  congregations — Salisbury  (where  he  took  up  his 
abode),  the  Oiigan,  and  Pine  churches.  He  also  estab- 
lished other  congregations  in  Rowan,  Lincoln,  and  Ga- 
barras  counties,  and  paid  visits  to  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Yi^pnia,  which  were  without 
ministers.  His  death  occurred  March  29,  1831.  Mr. 
Stork  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eloquent  and  effective  preacher  in  the 
German  language.  His  library  was  bequeathed  in  part 
to  the  Theological  Seminar}*  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.  C.  He  was  always,  when  present,  chtisen  president 
of  the  synod.  See  Sprague,  Amuilt  of  the  Amer,  Pul- 
pit, ix,  88. 


Storks,  Lbtt,  a  minister  of  the  Meti»offiit  Ertm- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  at  Milford,  DtL^  Dec  11, 179&  bee 
was  brought  up  in  Salisbury,  Md.  He  was  neartd  <« 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  19iL  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1850,  bnt  in  1851  resamed  hb 
labors,  continuing  iu  them  uniil  within  a  lew  days  f4  \m 
death,  Oct.  1, 1858.  The  private  life  of  Mr.  St^wbi.  hs 
social  interooorse,  his  public  ministry,  were  aU  cakaljted 
to  impress  the  conviction  that  he  bad  exalted  ci  men- 
tions of  Christian  dignity  and  ministerial  leapomibiBiT. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  CmfertnetM,  1854,  pu  S4L 

Storr,  GoTTLOB  Crristiasi,  doctor  of  tbenkcr. 
professor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen,  coosistorial  oaa»e^ 
lor,  and  fimt  minister  to  the  court  at  Scnttgart,  wu  bm 
at  Stuttgart  in  1746,  and  died  at  the  same  place  in  1^4 
The  labors  of  Storr  contributed  more,  perhaps,  ttaa 
those  of  almost  any  other  man  to  mean  the  tide  f4  ^*- 
ology,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  delo^  <i«»> 
many.  Vexed  with  the  wild  and  baaeleas  apecalati««i 
of  the  Rationalists,  he  eariy  detenBined  to  build  bu 
faith  <Mi  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  and  in  bia  eariy  rae:^ 
devoted  himself  for  a  long  time  to  ita  exdosire  stafr. 
Thus  he  became  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  £V 
mentary  Course  of  Biblical  Theoiogg,  by  him  and  F^. 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Schmucker,  ahaatis:  r- 
ly  shows.  Other  works  of  Storr,  of  greAt  raloe.  u& 
eminently  subsidiary  to  his  great  purpose  of  mcalLxc 
the  educated  mind  of  Germany  to  the  pfoper  st.^'r 
and  just  estimate  of  revelation,  are,  Commewtar^  ^ 
thi  Epistle  tn  the  Hdfreufs :— Treatise  om  ike  True  '> 
Ject  ofChrists  Death:— On  the  Object  of  the  Erv^ 
ical  History,  and  the  Epistles  ofj^n:  — iWv  D^f'v 
of  the  Rev^aOon  of  John: — and  Opmuesda  Jcwfc*»^ 
several  of  which  have  been  translated  into  £fu:&^ 
and  published  in  the  SUtlioal  Repoeiiory,  the  Pri^^'*^ 
Rfpertcrjf,  etc.  He  also  helped  to  advance  H?Utv 
learning  by  his  Observaiions periaimtig  to  BAres  J  ^^ 
ogy  €md  Syntax, 

Storr  Jnnkare.  in  Lapp  mythology,  is  the  t?^ «/ 
hunting  and  fishing,  who  was  highly  venerated  becasre 
those  pursuits  afforded  the  principal  menu  of  liT^'i««»i 
to  the  peoples  of  the  frozen  North.  Stoir  was  pmbatCr 
the  only  divinity  whose  worship  was  in  any  de^rw 
general ;  that  of  other  gods  being  restricted,  m  ear) 
case,  to  a  single  family  or  dan,  as  a  rale.  Rough  su^ori 
were  brought  into  something  of  artistic  shape,  and  «e:7 
erected  to  serve  as  images  of  this  God.  When  ma> 
fices  were  offered  to  him,  it  was  customarr  to  smear  ike 
image  with  the  blood. — Vollmer,  WOrterbt,  dL  JiyfhoL  kx. 

Stom,  Charles  Backus,  an  emioeot  Presto- 
terian  minister,  was  bom  at  Longmeadow,  Mass-  Mar 
15, 1794.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  atiadies  pnrair- 
ly,  and  at  Monaon  Academy ;  was  a  OBember  ckf  Prioce- 
ton  Collc^^  but  did  not  graduate,  owin^  to  iU-beakk: 
was  licensed  to  preach  b}'  the  Long  laland  Prc8b5XHT 
in  1818;  graduated  at  Andover  Theokc^ical  Scmicarr 
in  1820,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Sooth  Ckn^in. 
where  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  ChsiiK- 
ton  Congregational  Association,  Feb.  2, 1821 ;  was  ones> 
pied  as  a  missionary  in  the  states  of  Sooth  Canviu 
and  Georgia  for  a  year  and  a  half^  when  ill-beaJth  ufvh 
compelled  him  to  rest;  was  stationed  from  1922  to  1^ 
as  a  missionary  at  Ravenna,  the  county  seat  of  Poctsev. 
where  he  gathered  and  built  up  a  large  chorch:  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  theok)gy  in  the  Westen 
Reserve  College  in  1828,  and  the  pieaidencj  in  ]<>L 
He  died  Sept.  15, 1833.  The  only  prodoctioa  M  Xc 
Stomas  pen  was  his  ^dliresf  on  the  Ooeasiam  of  hit  h- 
dudion  to  the  Presidtncy  of  the  Western  Renerre  Cv^iyt 
(1831).  He  was  possessed  of  rich  mental  eBdowmec»> 
which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  pieeidcBt*»  t^sa 
and  the  pulpit.  See  Sprsgue,  A  muils  of  the  J  mtr.  fii- 
pit,  iv,  487 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  aier.  A  a/ac-x. 
s.  v. ;  A  mer.  Quar,  Reg.  vi,  84     (J.  I^  S.) 

Stons,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  wv  Irn 
M  Mansfield,  Oinn.,  in  1785.    He  graduated  at  \tk 
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ollege  in  1766,  and  waa  totor  in  1761 -G2;  waa  in- 
Alled  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  in  1768;  was  absent  from  his 
Utah  from  1776  to  1782  on  acooant  of  the  war,  being 
Daplain  to  the  Revolutionary  army  for  a  |>art  of  the 
me.  He  was  dismissed  in  1787,  and  settled  on  the 
itemal  estate  at  Mansfield,  at  the  same  time  acting  aa 
ftstor  of  the  Church  in  North  Windham,  Conn.  He 
ied  Oct.  9, 1799.  His  grandson  is  Kev.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
M>.,  of  Braintree,  Maas^  and  his  great-grandson  is  the 
i()quent  divine  of  the  same  name  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ee  Cong»  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  265. 

Btorrs,  Richard  Salter,  a  Congregational  min- 
iter,  waa  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  80, 1768,  and 
c  the  age  of  thirteen  went  to  live  with  Rev.  Dr.  Salter, 
ho  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  entered  Yale 
ollege  in  1779  and  graduated  in  1788.  After  studying 
leology  two  years  under  Dr.  Salter,  he  was  licensed  to 
reach,  and  on  Dec  7, 1785,  was  ordained  fMwtor  of  the 
hurch  in  Longmeadow,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  his 
utorate  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 1819.  He  waa  the  fa- 
ler  of  Revs.  Richard  and  Charles  Backus  Storrs.  He 
ublished  a  Sermon  at  the  fmtattation  of  Rev,  Stephen 
Villiams  (1800).  See  Sprague,  Atmali  of  the  Amer, 
'uipii,  ii,  267. 

Story  appears  in  the  A.  V.  at  2  Chron.  xiii,  22 ; 
xiv,  27,  as  a  rendering  of  tS'^'llS,  midrash  (q.  v.),  a 
ymmentary,  or  historical  statement  (oomp.  '^Cssar's 
»}Minentorie»**).  See  History;  Talk.  In  Amos  is, 6 
:  is  the  translation  of  n^^^,  maaidh^  a  ttep,  as  often 
endered.  See  Dborkb  ;  Stair.  In  Gen«vi,16;  Ezek. 
:U.  16 ;  xlii,  3,  the  word  has  been  supplied  by  the  trans- 
iu>rft  in  the  sense  of  the  successive  fioor»  of  a  building. 
lee  Ark;  TbmplBp 

STORY  (or  Storey),  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  build- 
ng  in  the  vertical  direction ;  the  space  between  two  con- 
ipruous  floors,  or  between  two  contiguous  entablatures 
r  other  architectural  dividing-lines  that  indicate  floors 
r  separations  of  the  building.  In  English  mediaeval 
ucumeiits  it  is  often  Latinized  into  historia.  In  do- 
lestic  and  palatial  architecture  the  stories  are  thus  enu- 
merated from  the  lowest  upwards :  basement,  or  under- 
round  story ;  £^und-story,  or  ground-floor,  at  about  the 
ivel  of  the  ground ;  first  stor}',  usually  the  principal 
loot  or  store.  Then  follow  second,  third,  and  so  on, 
he  upper  being  the  garrets.  Entresols,  or  mezzanini, 
re  considered  as  intermediate  stories  not  interfering 
rith  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  ones.  The  word 
)  applied  also  to  a  window  where  the  lights  appear  one 
hove  the  other,  as  a  *'  storied  window." — Parker,  Gloss, 
/"Architect,  s.  v. 

Stoxy,  Cyrus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
«1  Church,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778, 
nd  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  subsequently  to 
liddlebury,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
eived  into  the  Genesee  Conference,  but  located  about 
^5.  He  settled  at  Liberty,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
Aer  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  he  removed  to 
Thurston  in  the  same  county,  where  he  lived  until  his 
leath,  Dec  15, 1864.  Mr.  Story  waa  an  able  preacher, 
nd  a  man  of  g^reat  integrity  and  uniform  devotion.  See 
\( mutes  of  A  muial  Coherences,  1865,  p.  24a 

Btdssel,  JOHA3CN,  a  German  theologian  who  was 
argely  implicated  in  the  disputes  of  the  second  half 
f  the  16th  century,  was  bom  June  23, 1524,  at  Kitzing- 
n,  in  Franconia,  educated  in  philosophy  and  theology 
t  Wittenberg,  and  became  master  in  1549.  During 
he  ensuing  interimistic  disputes,  and  in  other  connect- 
d  controversies^  he  came  to  hold  views  in  opposition  to 
hose  of  Wittenberg,  and  was,  on  that  account,  called 
0  be  court  preacher  at  Weimar.  In  that  capacity  he 
Asisted  in  the  reformation  of  Durlach  in  1556,  and 
Da<]e  himself  conspicuous  as  the  advocate  of  an  ex- 
reme  orthodoxy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  attended 
he  colloquy  at  Worms,  where  he  came  into  antagonism 
rith  Melaucthon.    Somewhat  later  he  was  made  su- 


perintendent at  Heldbnrg,  and  in  1558  he  took  part  In 
the  preparation  of  the  noted  Confutation,  defending  it 
against  the  objections  of  Strigel  (q.  v.)  in  a  manner 
which  characterizes  an  unqualified  adherent  of  Flacian- 
ism.  In  1560  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  Heidel- 
berg disputation.  His  next  dispute  was  with  the  Fla- 
cianists  of  Jena,  his  former  friends,  who  began  to  sus- 
pect him  when,  in  1561,  the  consistory  of  Weimar  was 
erected  and  Stossel  becsme  one  of  its  assesson;  and 
when  he  soon  afterwards  was  made  superintendent  at 
Jena  and  professor  of  theology,  and  when,  acting  in 
obedience  to  superior  authority,  he  closed  the  pulpits 
against  the  Flacianists  and  peaceably  consorted  with 
their  opponents,  the  mpture  became  complete.  The 
quarrel  ended  in  a  victory  for  Stdssel  and  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  antagonists.  In  1562  he  received  the 
difficult  appointment  of  mediator  between  the  Flacian 
clergy  and  Strigel,  and  in  that  capacity  issued  a  Stiper^ 
dedaratio  in  response  to  Strigel's  Dedaraiio,  The  re- 
sult was  not  favorable,  however;  numerous  depositions 
followed  and  Strigel  resigned  from  the  univeniity,  leav- 
ing St<5ssel  alone  in  the  theological  faculty  until  Sel- 
necker  and  others  came  to  reinforce  him.  An  interval 
of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  being  the  first  theologian  of  Jena  to 
receive  that  degree  (July  18, 1564).  In  1567,  however, 
a  new  sovereign  recalled  the  Flacianists,  and  the  latter 
at  once  issued  a  confutation  of  Stoesel's  SvperdecUtra" 
tio;  all  ministers  who  had  subscribed  to  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  pulpits.  Stdssel  was  called 
by  Charles  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  su- 
perintendent at  Pima,  and  ultimately  became  the  con- 
fessor of  that  prince.  He  used  his  influence  in  that 
position  to  win  the  elector  to  the  support  of  the  Crypto* 
Calvinists,  with  whom  he  had  established  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  became  invdved  in  their  misfortunes,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Senftenbeiig,  where  he  died  on  Reminis- 
cere  Sunday,  1576.  His  wife  died  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  single  grave  received  the  remains  of  both.  See 
LOscher,  Hiii^  Mot,  iii,  167  sq. ;  Planck,  Geedi,  d,  prot, 
fjehrbegriffs,  v,  618  sq.;  Salig,  Gesch,  d,  Augth.  Conf, 
iii,  14  sq. ;  A  eta  DispuUxt,  Vimar,  1561,  p.  251  sq. ;  Hos- 
pinian,  Hitt,  Sacram,  ii,  266  sq. ;  MUller,  Staais^Cabinet, 
i,  158  sq. ;  Schweizer,  Cemtral-Dogmen,  i,  467  sq. — Her- 
zog,  Reair-Encyttop,  s.  v. 

Btotip.     See  Holy-water  Stock  or  Stoup. 

Stout,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  converted  when  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  1818  he  was  employed  to  travel  on 
New  Milb  Circuit,  N.  J. ;  and  in  1814  he  was  received 
on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  After  the 
New  Jersey  Conference  was  constituted  he  became  one 
of  its  members.  In  1846  he  was  made  supernumerary, 
and  settled  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8, 
1859.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1860,  p.  88. 

Stover,  Ension,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  May  15, 
1815,  and  professed  conversion  Nov.  16, 1881.  In  1887 
he  went  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  business,  but  in  1838 
became  a  local  preacher.  He  joined  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence in  1889,  and  labored  in  it  without  intermission  for 
over  thirty  years.  His  appointments  were,  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  Bennington,  Vl  ;  Brunswick,  Petersbuigh,  Ar- 
gyle,  Plattsburgh,  Union  Village,  Cohoes,  Waterford, 
N.  Y.;  Cambridge  twice;  two  churches  in  Albany,  two 
in  Troy,  and  two  in  West  Troy.  In  almost  every  ap- 
pointment Mr.  Stover  labored  the  full  coostitutional'term. 
Successful  revivals  constituted  the  rule  wherever  he 
was  stationed,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  above-named 
appointments  converts  were  counted  by  the  hundred. 
In  1871  he  was  superannuated,  and  settled  in  Sara- 
toga; but  he  died  soon  after  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Stover  was  a  very  able  and  successful  minister. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  42. 

StoiMT,  Baron,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  at  Croydon,  N.  U.,  June 
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16, 1801.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  struggles  with 
ttraitened  circumstancefs  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  but  he  would  not  abandon  his  cherished 
hope  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  Providence 
opened  the  way  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
after  due  preparation  he  became  a  member  of  Colum- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C^  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1825.  Having  had 
the  ministry  in  view  during  both  his  academic  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study,  he  hail  directed  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  investigation  of  theological  subjects,  and 
therefore  did  not  seek  for  special  preparation  for  his 
life-work  by  connecting  himself  with  any  theological 
institution.  He  remained  for  a  time  in  Washington 
after  his  graduation,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
his  ordination  taking  place  Oct.  24, 1827.  His  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  five  vears  in  Portsmouth  was  em* 

• 

inently  successful,  and  added  so  much  to  his  reputation 
that  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist, known  as  the  Baldwin  Place,  Church,  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  Nov.  15,  1882.  At 
once  he  took  his  place  among  the  most  eloquent  and 
successful  clergymen  in  a  city  which  has  always  had  a 
ministry  than  which  none  perhaps  in  the  country  has 
stooil  higher  in  rank  and  influence.  The  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Stow  at  the  Baldwin  Place  Church  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  record  of  his  work 
during  this  time,  of  course  omitting  innumerable  de- 
tails, he  has  thus  given, "  I  have  preacheil  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  sermons,  made  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pastoral  visits,  baptized 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  attended  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  funerals,  and  solemnised  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight marriages.  During  this  period  I  have  trav- 
elled over  twenty-five  thousand  miles.*'  In  these  trav- 
els was  included  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  com- 
menced by  his  departure  from  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1840,  and 
ended  by  his  return  June  16  following.  Soon  after  his 
resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Baldwin  Place 
Church,  Dr.  Stow  received  invitations  from  several  im- 
portant churches  of  his  denomination  to  become  their 
minister.  He  decided  to  accept  the  call  of  the  Rowe 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
Oct.  19,  1848.  The  same  success  followed  him  in  his 
new  field  of  labor  which  had  been  granted  to  him  at 
Baldwin  Place.  His  second  pastorate  in  Boston  covered 
a  period  of  not  far  from  nineteen  years.  Nearly  thirt}'- 
five  years  of  almost  ceaseless  pastoral  and  ministerial 
work  were  thus  devoted  to  the  two  churches  which  he  so 
faithfully  served  in  Boston.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  good  accomplished  by  a  ministry  so  long  continued, 
or  make  a  correct  inventory  of  the  long  train  of  hoi}' 
influences  set  in  motion  by  years  of  consecration  to  the 
work  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  men,  such  as  Dr.  Stow's 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Stow  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  simply  to  his  strict  professional  call- 
ing. He  touched  life  on  many  sides.  In  all  good 
causes  he  took  a  positive  and  most  lively  interest.  The 
institutions  of  learning  in  his  own  denomination,  the 
different  societies  formed  for  missionary  purposes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  various  benevolent  organizations 
formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  these  and  kindred  enter- 
prises found  in  him  an  ever-faithful  friend  and  sup- 
porter. He  was  known  also  as  an  author,  having  pub- 
lished several  works  of  a  practical  religious  character 
which  were  well  received  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion.    He  died  Dec  27, 1869.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Stowe,  John  Mitrdock,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  SepL7, 1824.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town.  He  was  a  delicate  youth,  but  a  dili- 
gent and  faithful  student,  and  subsequently  a  successful 
teacher  in  these  schools.  He  ser\'ed  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Boanl  of  Education  for  several  years. 
He  was  led  to  consider  the  question  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  and  shaped  his  studies  accordingly.     He 


entered  the  Bang6r  Seminaiy  in  1854,  and,  after  lirria^ 
completed  the  course,  was  oidained  and  inaralh^  p» 
tor  of  the  Walpole  (N.  H.)  CongregatKmal  Chocb.  Jb. 
31, 1855.  After  serving  this  Church  faitiifBny  md  me- 
oessf  uUy  for  nine  years,  his  health  failed,  and  he  <item»A 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  Held.  His  relatko  asptiC'C 
was  dissolved  iu  1865.  He  aerred  the  Chorcfa  it  9a> 
livan,  N.  U.,  as  a  stated  supply  for  m  period  </  sttts 
years.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  pmunte  f4  tt<« 
Church  in  his  native  town,  and  waa  duly  niatalkd.  hi 
1877  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  reoeiTed  inte- 
nal  iiijuries  from  which  he  never  reoovcred.  Whea 
death  came,  May  9,  1877,  it  was  aodden,  but  it  i*^ 
him  prepared  for  his  change.  He  was  a  laaa  of  auci. 
substantial  qualities,  of  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  Ha 
sermons  were  wrought  out  carefully  and  of  BiUica^ 
conception,  and  hence  mostly  of  a  tofiical  Aanctn, 
He  was  loved  and  honored  by  his  ministerial  br«tt4<n 
and  the  Church  at  large;  a  man  of  the  people,  a  (MUli'A 
and  successful  pastor,  and  thcMOu^ily  deroted  to  b« 
work.     (W.  P.S.) 

Strabo  (or  Strabus,  i.  e.  lAe  a^imter)  is  the  k«s«- 
ly  appellative  under  which  a  not  unimportant  tfae«» 
gian  belonging  to  the  former  half  of  the  9th  ceatsn 
is  usually  mentioned  in  history.  His  real  name  *« 
Wala/rid  (Walafridus).  He  was  bom  probaUr  ai  ik 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Chariemagne,  and  in  the  Vp^ 
Rhine  country  (though  some  writers  call  hira  aa  Aat^ 
Saxon);  and  was  educated,  according  to  some  auth^ 
ties,  at  St.  Gall,  under  Grimwald,  and,  aooording  to  eth- 
ers, at  Reichexuitt,  under  Tato,  but*  at  all  events,  is  tW 
end  of  his  course  at  Fulda,  under  Rhabaous  Masres.  M- 
terwards  he  became  dean  of  the  convent  at  St.  Gail  and  ia 
842  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Reicheoaa.«naD 
island  in  Lake  Constance,  where  he  is  reported  to  bsvv 
previously  been  a  teacher.  Trittenheim  (q.  v.)  msiet 
him  to  have  been  also  president  of  the  scImmJ  ia  i^ 
Convent  of  Hirschfeld.  Strabo  died  while  engaged  h 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bs>i 
July  17,  849.  For  a  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  vlijc^ 
our  knowledge  of  this  monk  is  iuToIved,  see  the  Urc^r 
bibliographical  collections,  e.  g.  those  of  Oudin,  D.  ila^ 
lier,  the  Uistoire  LifUraire  de  Frtrnee  (torn.  vt.  wi 
Fabricii  BibL  Latina  Media  jEtatia,  OMer  aoorces  tR 
given  in  those  work& 

Walafried's  writings  usually  offer  nothing  of  btsifi- 
cal  interest  to  the  student.  We  note,  fim,  his  Lu^ 
poems  relating  generally  to  Church  festivals  i.  e.  t ' 
apostles  and  martyrs.  One,  entitled  liortulmgy  dt«cri:<$ 
the  author*8  garden.  These  poems  have  been  oi>lkT'tf>i 
in  Canisii  Lectionea  Antiqua,  vi  (or  ii,  2,  new  ed.).  1  k( 
historical  poems  are  also  found  in  the  Bollaa>ii«« 
and  in  patristical  collections.  A  proee  life  (^  SctUi 
by  Strabo  is  printed  in  CToldasti  Scr^M^  Xermm  Ai^ 
minm,  torn,  i,  and  Mabillon,  Acta  OnL  8.  Ba.  ^^ 
II  (comp.  Ermenrich  of  Reichenan,  in  Oudin,  il.  7«^  v 
Greater  importance  attaches  to  a  little  compeodias  -^ 
Christian  arch«olog}%  entitled  De  ExordHs  tt  Imcrrmn 
Hs  Rei'um  Ecdeaiattarum  (in  Hittorp,  Scr^^  de  (idtnt 
Divinis  [Cologne,  1568],  and  elsewhere).  It  trvat*  '4 
ecclesiastical  usages,  buildings,  alt  an,  prayens.  brSs 
images,  sacraments,  in  thirty -one  chaptei%  mA  ic  t 
scholarly  and  judicious  manner.  In  the  matki'  ^ 
image -worship,  a  position  midway  betweqs  sapctiO' 
tious  iconolatry  and  fanatical  iconochnm  is  aamani: 
and  on  the  lord's  supper  the  statement  ia  asade  ihii 
bread  and  wine  aflbrded  the  most  adeqatte  aynilwfe  a 
indicate  the  union  between  the  head  and  BanDhenkttei 
departing  from  the  transnbrtantiation  doeCnn  «l  i^ 
contemporary  Radbert. 

The  firaie  of  Walafried  rests  principally^  boanf^ti.  os 
the  great  exegetical  compilation  (of  whi^  he  ^m 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  author  \  which  owci- 
toted  the  principal  soaroe  of  Biblical  leamini^  ka  tk 
Western  Charch  during  nearly  five  hundred  years.  U 
bore  the  title  of  Glana  Ordmana,  and  rapidi 
authoritative  in  matters  of  inteipietatioD.     Ki 
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lilions  wne  publiabed  down  to  lb(  I'th  century,  til ' 
r  which  ara  menciunHl  in  ihii  in.  "  Walifrid"  in  ihe 
fill.  Lit,  dt  FruHCt,  and  in  Buau'i  GmnJi-iu  A  chri/tL 
Mtrulur,  §  583.  The  wprk  wu  generally  printed  in 
>nnectioDwith  Nicholaide  Lyn  (q.  v.),  ind  h»  brief 
•inlia  iDUipuliteil  belween  the  lines  of  [he  text  hy  ' 
ie  huid  of  AnKim  of  Laon  in  the  ISih  century. ; 
i'alafried*!  Kolti  conUin  the  kernel  of  the  oliler  pilria- ' 
ical  ezegeva  In  coruiderabLe  perfection.  In  the  16th  ' 
encury  the  repnrt  wu  current  that  Charlemagne  had  I 
iiued  the  Bible  to  be  rendered  inro  German,  and  Fla-  | 
Lua.  in  the  preface  to  hii  edition  ofUtfried,  speaks  of  three  '■ 
uclure  who  performeii  the  work  —  Khabanun,  Haj'mo  | 
f  Ilalbentailt,andWalafried;  but  Ihe  slury  it  witbuut 
jpport  of  any  kipd.  Sec  Herzog,  Itfal-ljiiyiinp.  a.  r.  I 
Strada,  Fahiako,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bnm  in  ! 
"  I  1674,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesua 


His 


e  taught  rhetoric^  aud  where  he 
tHO,  He  w«»  the  author  of  Prolaiuma  A  cadtmica 
C«lnRr>e,  1617,  8va;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1681),  bv 
ir  his  best  irark:— £>e  Brllo  Bdgico  (Rooie,  1640-47, 

vola.  foL).     Sea  Chalmera,  dw^.  £>tA  a.  V. 

Strabniobcott-Blbal  ia  the  name  of  a  German 
lible  tranAlation  prepared  by  Johann^Piscator  (Herbom, 
6i>-i-4,  4  roll.).  This  traiisUtion,  the  flrat  which  was 
lade  by  a  member  of  the  Refonned  Church  Into  the 
lerman  language,  though  complete,  ia  very  deficient, 
nd  bean  its  name  (Sirafmichgotl-Bibel)  thin  its  trans- 
ition of  Hark  viH,  12:  "  Waun  diesem  Ge«:hlechle  ein 
lichen  wirdt  gegeben  werden,  ao  whrtife  mieJk  GotlT 
'he  ttanalation  clMcly  follaws  the  Latin  vertion  of  Ju- 
iuB  and  Tmnelliui,  and  the  German  tecmt  with  Latin- 
una.  For  a  time  this  veraion  waa  used  in  Beme  and 
ther  places.  StxTkeolVM^ertal-lxtihm,KY.  (RP.) 

StrMbl,  Fhilifp,  doctor  anil  professor  of  philosophy 
t  Bonn,  who  died  Hay  6, 1840,  is  the  author  of  Bn- 
•  dgr  car  muitclien  Kirchmgftc/iicMt  (Halle,  1827): — 
i'achichte  drr  GrUrtdang  uadAu^freitunffderchriatlichtn 
j-hrt  aaltr  den  V6^m  da  gaiatn  Tutiuekm  Rritha 
ibid.  1828)  -.—GachKhlt  drr  niuwebA  Kirckt  (vol.  i, 
bi<L  1830).  See  Zuchold,  BiH.  ThtoL  ii,  1281 ;  Winer, 
lOTfdbacA  dtr  Iheolog.  Lileralur,  i,  SS5 ;  ii,  793.     (R  P.) 

StTnlgbt  Strvat  Iphfut  tii^iia).  one  of  the  an- 


cient ibormighfirea  of  Damascus,  on  whieb  nsi  >tta- 
ated  the  house  of  Judaa,  where  Paul  was  visited  by 

which  runs  away  westward  from  Ihe  Bab  es-Khnrky,  or 
East(iaie,as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  it  amnng  the  con- 
fused Ubyrinth  of  buildings.  It  retains  the  same  nime 
in  an  Arabic  funn,  Dtri)  tt-Mntluldm.     It  ia  not  ^vila 

yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  iia  identity,  'in  the  Hu- 
man age,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  a  noble  street  extended  in  a  straight  line  from 
this  gate  westward  through  the  city.  It  was  diviilFil 
by  Corinthian  colonnades  into  three  avenues,  opposite 
and  corresponding  to  the  three  portals.  The  visitur 
may  still  trace  the  remains  of  these  colonnades.  Wher- 
ever excavations  are  made  in  the  line,  bases  of  columns 
are  found  in  ii)u,  and  fragmeuU  nf  shafts  Wmg  under 
n  Col-  I  "ccumulaled  rubbish.     This  street  was  like  those  still 


seen  in  Palmyra  and  Jeraeh.  Ita  length  wss  an  Eng- 
lish mile,  and  its  breadth  about  100  feet.  See  Porter, 
Handb.for  PidtHiiK,  p.  461 ;  Bttdeker,  Palatiat,  p.  480. 
See  Dahabcub. 

Strain  at.    The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders  Hatt.  xxiii, 
S4,  "Ye  blind  guidesl  which  tiram  at  a  Enai.  and 
swallow  a  cameL"    There  can  be  little  di 
Ti«nch  has  supposed,  that  i^ 
a  primer's  error,  and  that  t 


Id  Ladle  lur  Wine  (>e«  p.  1W«). 


Such  is  the  sense  of  the  Creek  IwXiZiiv,  as  used 
lutarch  (Op.  J*or.  p.  692  D;  Synp.  Frobl.  vi,  7, 
and  Uioecorides  (ii,  86),  via.  to  clarify  by  passing 
through  .  strainer  (iX.criip). 
"Strain  out"  is  the  reading  of  Tvn- 
dale's  (1539),  Cranmefs  {l5B9),'tb* 
Bishops'  (1668),  and  the  Geneva 
(I&67)  Bible,  and  "strain  at,"  which 
is  neither  correct  nor  intelligible, 
could  only  have  crept  into  ourA.V^ 
and  been  allowed  to  remain  lhere,by 
an  overught.  Dean  IVeiich  give* 
an  inlemtuig  illustration  of  ihe  pas- 
sage from  a  private  letter  written  to 
■■     ■  ■■     ■    North 


frica,  who  I 


-In  I 


ride  from 


the  end  of  his  turban  and  |>1aced  it 


erlhem 


is  iota.  I 


gnitt,  whose  iarvB  twsrm  in  the 
water  of  that  counlry"  (On  ihe 
A  ulk.  Vrrt.  of  tht  N.  T.  p.  172, 178). 
If  one  might  coi(jecluie  the  cauae 
which  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the 

haps  lo  be  found  in  tha  marginal 
B«Ke  of  the  Genera  Version 


IS  the  < 


"  Ye  stay 


il^ruu  a  i>liuW){niplL) 


STRAIN 


lose 


STRANGER 


dorf,  De  Gravioribut  in  Lege  a  PhariteBts  Prateniit 
(Lips.  1748).    See  Gnat. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wine  was  kept  in  open 
vessels,  as  appears  from  the  ladles  used  for  serving  it 
out ;  and  hence  small  colanders  were  needed  fur  freeing 
it  from  the  insects  which  it  attracted.  Such  strainers 
of  bronze  have  been  found  at  Thebeis  about  five  inches 
in  diameter  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  i,  185). 

Strain,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  CJollege  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in 
1757.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  May  29, 1759,  and  ordained  sint  titulo  by 
the  same  presbytery  in  1761.  He  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Chanceford  and  Slate  Ridge,  York  Co., 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  May  21, 1774. 
"  He  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  success.** 
See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  Arner.  Pulpit^  iii,  215. 

Strange,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Virginia  Nov.  15, 1789,  embraced  religion 
when  quite  young,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Ohio  (Conference  in  1811,  where  he  labored  thirteen 
years  with  great  fidelity,  acceptance,  and  usefulness. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Indiana.  He  died 
Dec  2, 1832.  Traditions  of  his  eloquence  and  useful- 
ness are  rife  through  all  Ohio.  *'  He  was,"  says  a  fel- 
low-laborer, *'one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  be  eloquent.  .  .  .  There  were  times  when  his  au- 
diences were  held  spellbound  by  his  eloquence,  and 
sometimes  they  were  raised  en  mane  from  their  seats." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coi\ferenoeSf  ii,  276;  Stevens, 
fJist  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  383-<385 ;  Sprague,  AmuUs 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpity  vii,  505-51 1.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strange,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Washington 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  14, 1888.  He  united  with  the  Church 
in  1853,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1858,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  was  received  into  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference. He  was  made  a  supernumerary  in  1863,  and 
was  located  at  his  own  request  in  1865.  He  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  1871,  when  he  was  readmit- 
ted into  the  Louisville  Conference.  He  was  again  made 
superannuate  in  1874,  and  died  at  Garaettsville,  Ky., 
Jan.  28,  1875.  ^  Mr.  Strange  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  power,  and  his  conception  of  doc- 
trinal truth  was  comprehensive  and  accurate."  See 
Minutet  of  A  rniucU  Conferenoee  of  the  M,  E,  Ck.y  Souths 
1875,  p.  228. 

Strange,  Robert,  Sir,  an  English  engraver,  was 
born  at  Pomona,  iu  the  Orkneys,  July  14, 1721,  of  an 
ancient  family,  and,  after  man^'  travels  and  advent- 
ures in  Euroi)e,  established  himself  as  a  historian  and 
artist  in  London,  where  he  died,  July  5, 1792.  Besides 
many  secular  and  classical  subjects,  he  engraved  several 
of  the  saints,  remarkable  for  their  sweetness,  but  lack- 
ing vigor.  He  left  a  list  of  them  {Catalogue,  et«.  [Lond. 
1769]).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Stranger  (prop.  ">&,  ger,  or  3^n,  toehMI),  These 
two  Heb.  terms  appear  to  describe,  not  two  different 
Glasses  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger  under  two  different 
aspects— yer  rather  implying  his  foreign  origin,  or  the 
fact  of  his  having  turned  aside  to  abide  with  another  peo- 
ple, toshab  implying  his  permanent  residence  in  the  land 
of  bis  adoption.  Winer  {Retdwb,  s.  v.  **  Fremde")  regards 
the  latter  as  equivalent  to  hireling.  Jahn  (A  rchceoh  i, 
11,  §  181)  explains  toshab  of  one  who,  whether  Hebrew 
or  foreigner,  was  destitute  of  a  home.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence for  either  of  these  opinions.  In  the  Sept.  these 
terms  are  most  frequently  rendered  by  jrapoatofi,  the 
Alexandrian  substitute  for  the  classical  fiiToiKOQ.  Some- 
times TrpoaiiXvrog  is  used,  and  in  two  passages  (Exod. 
xii.  19;  Isa.  xiv,  1)  ytubpact  as  representing  the  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word  ger,    A  "stranger,"  in  the  technical 


Hebrew  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  defined  to  be  aper«« 
of  foreign,  L  e.  non-Isrselitish,  extnctkm,  ttmdmt.  mtlka 
the  limits  of  the  promised  land*  He  was  d&KiBet  firaa 
the  proper  *<  foreigner^  C**??3.  nohrtyj  inaMnudi  as  cbe 
latter  still  belonged  to  another  country,  aod  weaki  f^'.y 
visit  Palestine  as  a  traveller;  be  was  still  more  dmsso. 
from  the  "nations"  (O^'Sli,  jfoytm,  usually  rendered  "bes- 
then"),  or  non-Israelitish  peoples,  wbo  betd  no  idstiae- 
ship  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  torn  aasvas 
most  nearly  to  the  Greek  fiiroaco^,  and  may  be  companA 
with  our  expression  **  ni^uralized  forngner,^  io  id  kr  t» 
this  implies  a  certain  political  status  in  the  eaeaar 
where  the  foreigner  resides;  it  b  opposed  to  one  ^  bom  l: 
the  land**  (n*iTS(,  ezraeh),  or,  as  the  term  omni 
means, "  not  transplanted,"  in  the  same  way  thai  a 
ralized  foreigner  is  opposed  to  a  natire.  The  terns  ^ 
plied  to  the  "stranger^  have  special  reference  to  the  fiut 
of  his  resifSt^  C^^^t  ^V"!)  ^^  ^^^  land.  See  Fob&gsxs. 
The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  peiaons  among  the  Isaei- 
ites  is  easily  accounted  fur:  the  ** mixed  mnlotude*'  tba 
accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  SB)  fensK 
one  element;  the  Canaanitish  popoUtioii,  vhkk  v» 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil,  Uvcmd 
another  and  a  still  more  important  one ;  captives  cua 
in  war  formed  a  third;  fugitives,  hired  aerrants,  aer- 
chants,  etc.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  namber  from  thre 
various  sources  must  have  been  at  all  tim^  verr  oos- 
siderable ;  the  census  of  them  in  Solonoon's  time  gave  i 
return  of  153,600  males  (2  Chron.  ii,  17),  which  vascqul 
to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  ecsa- 
ments  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  regulated  the  puGiial 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  oooeaveJ 
iu  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the  exceptioa  i 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut.  xxiii,  3),  ail  Dsii^  m 
were  admissible  to  the  rights  of  citia^nship  ooder  on- 
tain  conditions.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  oatr 
sequence  of  the  prohibition  of  intermarrij^e  with  thi 
Canaanites  (vii,  8),  that  these  would  be  exduded  trtm 
the  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  the  Babbinical  view  thu 
this  exclusion  was  superseded  in  the  case  c^  proMiTUi 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Do^  the  Edamut 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  xxii,  9),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (3  Saa.  xL  6  , 
and  Arannah  the  Jebusite  (xxiv,  18)  enjojiji^  to  iL 
appearance,  the  full  rights  of  citizenafalp.  Whether  t 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  land-owner  b  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubL  Theoreti- 
cally the  whole  of  the  soil  w^  portioned  ont  amonf  the 
twelve  tribes ;  and  Ezekid  notices  it  as  a  peeuliaritj  d 
the  division  which  he  witnessed  in  vision  that  the 
strangers  were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  the  Isms- 
ites,  and  should  thus  become  as  those  **boni  in  the  cpb- 
tr}'"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  22).  Indeed,  the  term  ^^scrans^"  i« 
more  than  once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  si^:iiifr 
one  who  was  not  a  land-owner  (Gen.  xxiii,  4  ;  Lev.  xxv, 
28) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ezraek  (A.  V.  **  bom  io  tbe 
laud")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  SksL 
as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a  tree  not  trantpStai^ 
and  so  occupying  its  native  soiL  The  IsraeHics,  btw* 
ever,  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  poeacaaaoo  oi  the 
whole,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Canaiuxitiah  oceapsca 
may  in  course  of  time  have  been  recognised  as  ''sens- 
gers,"  and  had  the  right  of  retaining  their  land  coi»*JK 
to  them.  There  was  of  course  nothing  to  pcwent  s  Cs- 
naanite  from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  poMcasioa  ^a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper  Ib><> 
owuer,  inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest  in  tbe 
property  when  the  year  of  jubilee  cante  round.  T%tf 
they  possessed  land  in  one  of  these  two  capacities  is 
clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah  above  cited.  The  suic- 
ger  appears  tQ  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  ths; 
of  king  excepted  (Deut.  xvii,  15).  In  regard  to  n&pct^ 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  shoeld  mi 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  I«ae£tsk 
State :  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (Lev.  xxiv,  16),  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  (Excd.  xi. 
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10),  to  eat  leavened  bread  at  the  time  of  the  Pamover 
(xti,  19),  to  oommit  aiiy  breach  of  the  marriage  laws 
(Lev.  xriii,  26).  to  worship  Molech  (xx,  2),  or  to  eat 
blood  or  the  tiesh  of  anv  animal  that  had  died  other- 

m 

wise  than  by  the  hand  of  roan  (xvii,  10,  15).     He  was 
required  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (xxv,  47-54),  to  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(xvi,  29),  to  perform  the  rites  of  purification  when  neces- 
aary  (xvii,  15;  Numb,  xix,  10),  and  to  offer  sin-oflerings 
after  sins  of  ignorance  (xv,  29).     If  the  stranger  was  a 
bondman,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Exod.  xii,  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumcised,  he  was 
prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Pasaover  (ver.48),  and 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen.    Liberty  was  also 
given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  un- 
circumcised  stranger;  for  on  this  ground  alone  can  we 
harmonize  the  statenoents  in  Deut.  xiv,  21  and  Lev.  xvii, 
10, 1.5.     Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  cir- 
cumcised, no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.    '*  One  law"  for 
both  classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Exod.  xii,  49;  Numb,  xv,  16)  and  to  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv,  22),  and  the  Judges  are  strictly 
warned  against  any  partiality  in  their  decisions  (Deut. 
i,  16;  xxiv,  17, 18).     The  Israelite  is  also  enjoined  to 
treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix,  84 ;  Deut.  x,  19),  and 
the  precept  is  enforced  in  each  case  by  a  reference  to  his 
own  state  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     Such  precepts  were 
needed  in  order  to  counteract  the  naturai  tendency  to 
treat  persons  in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigor. 
For,  though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew  slaves 
(Lev.  xxv,  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one  of  poverty, 
as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages  where  he  is  coupled 
with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  (e.g.  Exod.  xxii,  21- 
23 ;  DeuL  x,  18;  xxiv,  17),  and  in  the  special  directions 
respecting  his  having  a  share  in  the  feasta  that  accom- 
panied certain  religious  festivals  (xvi,  11, 14;  xxvi,  11), 
in  the  leasing  of  the  cora-field,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
olive-yard  (Lev.  xix,  10 ;  xxiii,  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  20),  in 
the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (xiv,  28,  29),  in  the 
forgotten  sheaf  (xxiv,  19),  and  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv,  6). 
It  also  appears  that  the  *' stranger"  formed  the  class 
whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn  —  the  terms  being 
coupled  together  in  Exod.  xii,  45 ;  Lev.  xxii,  10 ;  xxv, 
6,  40.    Such  laborers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day 
(xix,  18 ;  Deut..  xxiv,  15)  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv,  58), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  treated,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the  sojourner  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bondman  (ver.  89,  40).    A  less 
fortunate  class  of  strangers,  probably  captives  in  war  or 
for  debt,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be 
bought  and  sold  (ver.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task- 
work, as  was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  21) 
and  with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii,  18).     The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  fera.    The  growth 
of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, and  originated  partly  in  the  outrages  which  the 
Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  partly 
through  a  fear  lest  their  nationality  should  be  swamp^ 
by  constant  admixture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive 
appears  to  have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix,  2 ;  xiii,  8).    Our  Lord  condemns 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, where  he  defines  the  term  *'  neighbor"  in  a  sense 
new  to  his  hearers  (Luke  x,  86).    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  (ir/oocr^Xvroc  in  the  Sept,= 
*^9i  in  Exod.  xii,  19 ;  xx,  10 ;  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii,  9)  of  the 
New  Test,  is  the  true  represenutive  of  the  stranger  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
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was  manifested.  See  Prosklttb.  The  term  ^'  stran^- 
ger"  ((«voc)  is  generally  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  the 
general  sense  of /breiffner,  and  occasionally  in  its  more 
technical  sense  as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (£ph.  ii,  19). — 
Smith.  See  Hospitality.  For  the  n*^t,  tar  ah,  or 
^strange  woman,**  see  Harlot. 

Strangers,  Communion  of  (Lat  commtmio 
peregrina),  a  punishment  to  which  contumacious  cler- 
gy were  subjected  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  men- 
tione<l  in  the  ArmaU  of  the  Council  of  Kiez  (A.D.  489), 
of  Agde  (A.D.  506),  and  of  Lerida  (A.D.  539).  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment. 1.  Some  confound  it  altogether  with  hy  com- 
munion, as  Binius,  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Council  of  Le- 
rida, and  Hospinian  and  the  old  Ghwary  upon  Gratian 
(Caus.  13,  qussst.  2,  c.  11).  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  ancient  Church  would  use 
two  such  different  names  for  the  same  thing  when  lay 
communion  was  a  term  so  common.  Again,  they  were 
evidently  different  from  each  other,  for  clergymen  re- 
duced to  lay  communion  were  totally  and  perpetually 
degraded  from  their  orders,  and  could  not  ordinarily  be 
restored  to  their  office  again,  while  those  clerg}-men 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  communion  of  strangers 
were  capable  of  restoration  (Council  of  Agde,  can.  2). 
2.  Bellarmine  (/>«  Euchar,  lib.  iv,  c.  24)  and  others  take 
this  punishment  for  la}'  communion,  but  assert  that  lay 
communion  was  communion  only  in  one  kind.  But  all 
public  communion  in  the  ancient  Church  was  in  both 
kinds.  3.  The  author  of  the  Glotaaiy  upon  Gratian 
fancies  that  it  signifies  communion  at  the  hour  of  death, 
taking  death  to  be  a  pilgrimage  into  the  next  life.  4. 
Cardinal  Bona  mentions  the  fanciful  opinion  of  one  Ga- 
briel Henao  that  the  communion  of  strangers  was  that 
which  was  given  to  such  clerg}*men  as  were  enjoined 
to  go  on  pilgrimage,  either  temporary  or  perpetual,  by 
way  of  penance.  Cassander  and  Vossius  think  the  com- 
munion of  strangers  means  the  oblation  of  the  euchariht 
made  after  some  peculiar  rite  and  on  some  particulat 
days  for  the  use  of  strangers,  and  that  it  was  put  upon 
delinquent  clerg^'men  as  a  punishment  to  communicate 
with  these.  This  interpretation  is  not  consistent,  how- 
ever, with  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  for  strangers,  un- 
less they  had  communicatory  letters  to  testify  in  their 
behalf,  were  regarded  as  under  suspicion,  and  were  re- 
fused communion,  and  only  allowed  common  charity. 
According  to  these  measures,  clergy-men  who  were  de- 
linquents were  for  some  time  treated  much  after  the 
same  manner,  and  thereupon  said  to  be  reduced  to  the 
community  of  strangers;  that  is,  they  might  neither 
officiate  as  clergymen  in  celebrating  the  eucharist  nor 
any  other  part  of  their  office,  nor  in  some  cases  partici- 
pate of  the  eucharist  for  some  time,  till  they  had  made 
satisfaction,  but  only  be  allowed  a  charitable  subsist- 
ence out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  without  any 
legal  claim  to  a  full  proportion,  till  by  a  just  penance 
they  could  regain  their  former  office  and  station.  Kes- 
toration  was  secured  by  private  penance,  for  the  order 
of  the  Church  prohibited  admittance  to  any  clerical  de- 
gree, or  return  to  it  after  correction,  after  public  pen- 
ance. See  Bingham,  Christ.  AtOig.  bk.  xvii,  ch.  iii,  §  1  sq. 

•  Strangers,  Ordination  o£  The  laws  of  the 
early  Church  forbade  the  ordination  of  strangers  in  any 
Church  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  custom  generally  to  ordain  such  only  as 
were  known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  life  and 
character  they  were  satisfied. 

Strangle  (psn,  irvryw,  to  choke).  Animals  put  to 
death  by  strangulation,  not  having  the  blood  properly 
separated  from  the  flesh,  could  not  therefore  be  eaten 
without  a  violation  of  the  Noachic  precept  (Gen.  ix, 
4).  The  primitive  Christians  abstained  from  them, 
principally  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Jewish  con- 
veru  (Acts  xv,  20).    See  Alisgkma  ;  Blood. 

Stratford,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
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eariier  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bom  at  Stratfoid, 
Warwickshire,  England.  He  was  xaised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric in  1333,  and  died  in  1348.  He  was  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  in  the  malversation  of  sub- 
sidies levied  for  the  French  war.  The  archbishop  fled 
from  Lambeth,  and  at  Canterbury  excommunicated  his 
accusers,  the  kind's  councillors.  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, shrouding  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  forced  to  submit  to  an  investigation  before  a 
jury  of  his  peers,  and  the  quarrel  was  settled  by  an  ami- 
cable intervention.  Stratford  was  a  very  charitable  man 
and  a  lenient  governor.  See  Collier,  Ecck$,  UitU  iii, 
68-107. 

Stratford,  ITicholas,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Hemel-Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
1633,  and  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
June,  1652,  where  in  1656  he  became  fellow  and  master 
of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  was  made  warden  of 
Manchester  College,  Lancashire.  He  was  in  1670  made 
prebendary  of  Leicester  St.  Margaret,  Chnrch  of  Lincoln ; 
iu  1673  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  at  which  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  In  1688  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  London,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resigned  his  wardenship.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chester  in  1689,  holding  that  office  until  his 
death,  Feb.  12, 1707.  Besides  some  occasional  Sermon*, 
he  published,  A  Ditcourse  conceminff  the  Neceanty  of 
RefomuUitm  with  reaped  to  the  Errort,  etc.,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (Lond.  1685,  pt.  i,  4to;  the  2d  pL  fol- 
lowed) : — Ducovrte  on  the  Pope**  Supremacy  (ibid.  1688, 
4to)  :—The  People'*  Right  to  Re4td  the  Holy  Scripture* 
A**erted  (ibid.  1688,4to):— rAe  Lay  Christian'*  ObUga- 
Hon  to  Read  the  Holy  Scripture*  (ibid.  1688-89,  4to) :— 
Examination  ofBeUarmxn^*  Fourteenth  Note  concerning 
the  Unhappy  End  of  the  Church**  Enemie*,  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Btratlns,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  C!lym- 
enus.  The  latter  having  been  slain  by  a  Theban,  Ei^i- 
nus,  his  successor,  imposed  on  the  Thebans  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  bullocks  in  punishmenL  After 
twenty  years,  the  messengers  who  were  despatched  to 
demand  the  tribute  were  sent  back  by  Hercules  empty, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  hands  and  noses.  Among 
them  was  Stratius,  who  died  of  his  wounds  (Fausan.  ix, 
87, 1). 

Stratobftt&s,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Electryon,  all  of  whom  fell  in  a  contest 
fought  with  the  Pterelaids  about  their  father's  herds 
(Apollod.  ii,  4,  5). 

Stratonicd  was  the  name  of  several  persons  in 
Grecian  mytholog}'.  1.  A  daughter  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  sister  to  Sterope  (q.  v.)  and  Leophontes 
(Apollod.  i,  7, 7).  2.  A  daughter  of  king  Thespius,  and 
by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Atromus  (ibid,  ii,  7,  3). 

Stratten,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1785. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
in  181 1.  At  the  formation  of  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1832,  he  became  one  of  its  members,  but  the  next  year 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  1843  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  in  1845  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1857  to  the  Trov  Conference.  In  1861  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  made  his  home  in 
Jonesville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  June  20,  1863.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
1864,  p.  69. 

Stratton,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Sept  28,  1814.  He  made  a 
profession  of  religion  in  early  life,  received  his  academ- 
ical training  in  the  Lawrenceville  High-school,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1838.  He  stud- 
ied theology  three  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  completed  his  course  in  Union  Theological 
Seminaiy,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  in  1837.  On  April  13, 


1887,  be  was  licensed  by  the  West  Hmorer  PnsbyiOT, 
and  soon  after  his  lioensiire  started  to  a  Sooxlieni  M 
of  labor,  his  steps  being  directed  to  Newiicni,  N.  C 
where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  Use  OiaiM^e 
Presbyter}',  and  where  for  fifteen  yean  be  ttttfufir 
preached  the  Gospel,  while  with  a  lioly  easaaipk  be 
illustrated  its  power.  In  1852  be  aooepted  a  caD  to  tW 
Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  for  a  space  of  fonrteea  yeaB 
he  continued  to  labor  among  this  people.  He  died  Sa^ 
24, 1866.  Mr.  Stiaiton's  power  as  a  prearhcr  pnaami 
in  appealing  to  the  affectiooa  of  his  beareca.  His  aia- 
iatry  was  pre-eminently  a  auDtstry  of  lore.  Again  mA 
again  were  strangers  heard  to  say,  **  That  dud  fills  ar 
ideal  of  St.  John.**  Though  greatly  waceemivX  ss  s 
preacher,  his  greatest  influence  for  good  was  exottd  si 
a  pastor  and  in  social  life.  In  the  aick-chaaibcr  or  ik 
house  of  mourning  he  had  no  saperiora,  and  but  frv 
equals.  See  Wilson,  Prtdt.  HiA  Aimuanae,  1867,  p.  i^i 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stratton,  laaiab,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  a 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2ft,  1782.  He  becanae  a  oiefDbfr  ti 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  .\op  Ii 
1808,  and  was  licensed  by  that  Chorcb  to  pireach  FeK 
12,  1812.  He  spent  some  time  in  preaching  in  Ptob- 
delphia  and  its  vicinity.  HU  ordinarion  took  flscc 
Feb.  20, 1814,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Chinch  a 
New  Millii,  N.  J.,  now  known  as  the  Pembcnon  ChoriL 
He  did  not  long  snr\*ive  his  ordination,  his  death  uc- 
curring  June  7,  1816.  He  was  a  young  minister  r4 
much  promise.     See  The  Mi*aumary  Jubilee,  pL  llil 

(J.  a  s.) 

Strauch,  JSomius,  a  Lutheran  dirine  oTGcrmanr, 
was  bom  Feb.  21, 1632,  at  Wittenberg.  When  iwxnttt. 
years  of  age  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  oni- 
versity  of  his  native  place.  From  1649  to  1651  be  it- 
tended  the  lectures  at  Leipsic,  and  after  his  RConi  m 
his  place  of  birth  he  was  made  magister,and  in  1653  be 
was  appointed  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  Re 
soon  advanced,  and  in  1662  he  was  honored  with  tiK 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1664  he  was  appointed  to  tbe 
chair  of  Church  history.  In  1669  he  was  called  to  Dant- 
zic,  but,  on  account  of  his  controversiea  with  the  Csl- 
\nni8t8  and  Papists,  he  accepted  in  1675  a  call  to  Ham- 
burg. On  his  way  thither  he  was  made  a  prtsnner  nd 
brought  to  Colberg.  After  his  release,  be  started  a^eaia 
for  Hamburg,  but  was  again  imprisoned  at  the  onkr  v( 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  becatwe  of  his  rebr- 
ment  preaching  against  the  Calvinista,  and  was  bmoirbi 
to  KUstrin,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1679  he 
was  released  through  the  mediation  of  the  people  ii 
Dantzic,  and  died  Dec.  13, 1682.  He  wrote,  lH*t^rux*i^ 
de  Anno  Ebrceorvm  Ecde*in*tioo  (Wittenberg.  166 H :— 
Diaaertatio  de  Computo  Talmudico  -  Rutbimieo  (ibi4 
1661): — Diaaertatio  de  Computo  Julio -C<matamtimtam 
(ibid.  1662)  :^De  Ptenitentia  Nwevitarmm  (ibid,  l&^i  • 
— and  especially  Breriarium  Chronologimnty  translated 
into  Eaglish  by  Richard  Sault  (last  ed.  1745).  S«« 
Koch,  Geach,  dea  deutachen  KirchenUedea,  iii,  407  sq.: 
Jocher,  Allgenu  Gelehrtean- Jjexihon,  a.  v.;  FDzsi,  BSH 
Jud.  iii,  392  sq.     (&  P.) 

8traaghaii,  Sasiubl  U,  a  Baptist  miaiat«,  n 
bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  Jaly  80,  17^ 
and  at  the  age  of  about  twelve  years  became  a  clerk  ia 
his  ancle's  store,  where  he  continued  until  hia  ninetcaith 
year.  He  was  baptised  April  7, 1806,  reoeiTed  otdins> 
tion  March  20, 1806,  and  on  the  same  day  took  cfaane^ 
of  the  Wicomico  Church,  soon  taking  rank  uaong  the 
first  Baptist  preachers  of  Virginia.  In  1807  be  took 
charge  of  the  Murattico  Church,  which  he  bdd  aat£ 
his  death.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  the  Missiac- 
arv  Society  of  Richmond  to  travel  in  Manriand.  ard 
continued  to  make  visits  into  that  siate  for  a  naraber 
of  years.  He  died  June  9,  1821.  Mr.  Straugfaan  psb- 
lished  nothing  except  three  Circulur  Letter*  ( }Mi, 
1817,  1819).  See  Spngue,  AmuUa  qfthe  .4aMr.  Pmigi, 
vi,  514. 
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Straund,  in  None  mytliology,  wsb  one  of  the  riren 
of  hell. 

Strauniks.    See  Russian  Sbct8« 

Strauss,  David  Friedrich,  a  notorions  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wllrtemberg, 
Jan.  27, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Blaubeuren  and  Tu- 
bingen ;  in  1830  was  appointed  curate,  and  in  1831  pro- 
fessor's assistant  in  the  seminaiy  at  Maulbronn ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  lo  Berlin  to  study  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  and  to  hear  Schleiermacher.  In  1832  he 
became  nnder-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the 
university.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  wrote 
his  great  work,  Da»  Leftea  Jmu,  which  occasioned  his 
dismissal  from  his  situation.  He  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Lodwigsburg,  which  h^  re- 
signed in  1886  to  become  private  tutor  at  Stuttgart. 
While  there  he  prepared  a  reply  to  hb  opponents  in 
his  StreUtchrifUn  (1847),  and  in  his  Ztoet  friedUche 
Blatter  he  sought  to  place  his  case  in  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view.  He  was  appointed,  by  the  Council  of 
Education  of  Zurich,  professor  of  divinity  and  of  Church 
history  in  the  university,  February,  1889,  but  the  ap- 
pointment gave  such  dissatisfactif^  that  Strauss  was 
dismissed  from  office,  with  a  pension,  however,  of  a 
thousand  francs.  In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  but  was  elected  to 
the  Diet  at  Stuttgart,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  De- 
cember on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  political 
conservatism.  After  a  long  residence  in  Darmstadt,  he 
returned  in  1872  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  of 
cancer,  Feb.  9,  1874,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  direo 
tion,  without  any  Church  service.  Strauss  was  unhap- 
py in  his  domestic  life.  In  1841  he  married  a  formerly 
beautiful  and  celebrated  actress,  Agnes  Schebert,  who 


admired  his  talents;  but  after  five  years  of  incompatible^  was  no  less  confident  of  victory  than  her  anlagoniBt. 


living  together,  the  fruit  of  which  waa  a  daughter,  they 
separated  by  mutual  consent.  Besides  the  above  pro- 
ductions, Strauss  published  an  attempt  to  resolve  the- 
ology as  a  whole  into  philosophy  {ChrittL  Gkiuhendekrt 
[Tub.  1840, 2  vols.  ] ),  and  later  devoted  himself  to  roman- 
tic, political,  and  general  literature,  with  occasional  ar- 
ticles on  theology,  for  which  see  Zuchold,^i6^  TkeoU 
a.v. 

The  early  training  of  Strauss,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  genesis  of  his  principal  work  roust  be  explaine<l,  is 
described  by  the  author  himself  in  the  art>.  "Justinus 
Kemer*'  in  the  HalL  Jitkrb.  1888,  No.  1,  and  more  fully 
by  Vischer  in  the  same  journal,  1838,  p.  1081-1120.  On 
the  relation  of  Strauss  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  com- 
pare No.  8  of  his  Streitichr\ften  and  the  biography  en- 
titled Christ,  Afdrklin,  etc.  (1851).  He  manifested  at 
the  beginning  of  his  studies  a  fondness  for  the  fogs  of 
transcendental  romanticism,  but  also  for  the  nature-phi- 
losophy of  Schelling  and  the  theosophy  of  Bohme.  The 
influence  of  Schleiermacher  aroused  in  him  the  dialecti- 
cal spirit,  the  exercise  of  which  resulted  in  urging  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  accepted  faith.  Under  the  teach- 
ing of  Baur,  sporadic  doubts  had  risen  in  the  mind  of 
Strauss  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel, 
even  before  his  student-yean  had  come  to  a  dose,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  Hegefs  writings, 
of  whose  influence  over  him  he  remarks  that  they  **  had 
freed  him  from  certain  religions  and  philosophical  preju- 
diceSk"  He  now  felt  himself  called  to  undertake  a  philo- 
sophical task  which  neither  Hegel  himself  nor  any  of 
his  followers  had  attempted  to  perform,  namely,  to  carry 
forward  with  logical  consistency,  and  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, the  application  of  the  Hegelian  philofiophy  to 
the  Gospel  histories.  The  adherents  of  that  phik)(M>phy 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  disposed  to  daim  for  their  sys- 
tem a  triumph  in  relation  to  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  had  never  been  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  religion — an  alleged  harmonizing, 
namely,  of  its  form  and  substance,  of  the  expression  and 
the  idea,  so  that  Luther's  catechism,  for  example,  and 


the  Hegelian  logic  and  meuphrsics  should  be  related 
to  each  other  as  the  form  is  to  the  contents.  This  claim 
Strauss  overthrew  as  being  wholly  unfounded  (^Streit' 
tekr.  No.  8;  Gkmberulekre,  Introd.  §  2).  From  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  had  now  attained,  Strauss  was  obliged 
to  condemn  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  old  Hegelians, 
as  illustrated  in  Marheineke's  Dogmatik.  He  demand- 
ed, as  the  first  step  in  a  scientific  method,  that  the  con- 
ception underlying  a  scriptural  statement,  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  ithould  be  ascertained ;  that 
this  should  then  be  foUowed  through  the  various  hereti- 
cal perversions  until  it  becomes  crystallized  into  a  Church 
doctrine ;  and  that  the  doctrine  should  be  passed  t  brough 
the  crucible  of  deistic  and  rationalistic  polemics  in  order 
to  its  purification  and  uldmate  restoration  to  the  form 
of  the  original  idea.  In  the  light  of  this  new  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  idea  and  its  apprehen- 
sion, he  came  to  regard  a  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
the  most  important  work  to  which  he  could  devote  his 
powers.  His  celebrated  book  accordingly  grew  up  on 
Hegelian  ground,  and  not,  as  has  been  frequently  as- 
sumed, on  the  ground  of  Schleiermacher.  The  book  pro- 
duced a  universal  sensation.  It  was  discussed,  printed 
in  numerous  editions,  fiopularized,  and  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Its  significance,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  closes  the  epoch  of 
undecided  criticism  in  the  field  of  Gospel  history,  and 
begins  the  epoch  of  radical  philosophical  rationalism. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  book  is  primarily  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  this  rationalism  pronounced 
clearly  and  confidently  the  final  words  of  negation 
which  its  predecessors  had  timidly  withheld;  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  skill  and  acumen  displayed  in  its 
pages ;  and  lastly  by  the  utterance  of  a  confident  ex- 
pression of  victmy  on  the  part  of  criticism  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Church  was  awaking  to  new  life  and 


The  **  enlightenment**  of  the  period  had  brought  down 
the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Scripture  narratives  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  oocurrenceSb  It  had  discovered  a 
relatioDship  between  the  myths  of  classical  antiquity 
and  the  histories  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  it  held  that 
the  myths  originated  prior  to  the  composition  of  the 
Old -Test,  books.  All  the  wonders  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  incontinently  classed  as  myths,  and  so  many 
of  the  New  as  had  not  been  directly  witnessed  by  the 
apostles.  This  was  the  position  upon  which  Strauss 
found  the  vulgar  rationalism  intrenched.  He  saw  that 
its  weakness  lay  in  the  admission  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  he  refused  to  be  content  with  what  seemed  to 
him  a  half-light,  making  the  surrounding  darkness  more 
intense.  He  entered  the  way  opened  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  Offtfibarvng  und  Mythologit  (1799),  and 
sought  to  bring  the  eatirt  life  of  Jesus  under  the  mythi- 
cal theory.  As  the  most  important  objection  to  his 
views,  he  regards  the  composition  of  two  gospels  b}* 
eye-witnesses  of  the  incidents  they  record,  and  the  im- 
probability of  the  intrusion  of  unhistorical  elements 
into  writings  of  so  undeniably  early  a  date  as  the  two 
remaining  gospels.  This  he  endeavors  to  refute,  though 
in  a  manner  totally  inadequate  when  contrasted  with 
the  consequences  to  which  its  removal  would  lead ;  and 
after  this  preliminary  he  conceives  himself  warranted 
to  subject  the  narrators  to  an  examination  of  character 
as  furnishing  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  his- 
torical claims  of  the  gospels,  with  the  result  that  he 
finds  in  the  latter  no  testimony  derived  directly  from 
eye-witnesses,  but  only  effusions  from  the  impure  source 
of  oral  tradition.  The  predispositions  with  which  a 
writer  approaches  a  work  of  such  profound  and  far- 
reaching  consequence  for  religion  and  the  Church  are 
of  vital  importance,  and  Strauss  brought  predispontions 
to  bear  upon  the  criticism  in  whieh  he  engsged.  He 
did  not,  as  some  reviewers  have  asserted,  claim  "  entire 
freedom  from  predisposition,*'  but "  only  that  philosophi- 
cal study  had  delivered  him  fVom  certain  religious  and 
dogmatical  assumptions,**  and  he  stated  (8d  ed.  p.  97 
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[Germ,  ed.])  the  aflsumpdont  by  which  his  critique 
would  be  guided.  These  were  an  iovarfable  sameness 
of  nature  in  all  that  comes  to  pass,  and  a  consequent  im- 
possibility that  supernatural  facts  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  history.  In  the  pnigress  of  his  inquiry*,  he 
shows  from  Spinoza  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  simply 
the  will  of  God  in  the  course  of  constant  actualization, 
aiMl  that  a  miracle  therefore  involves  a  contradiction  in 
the  Deity.  He  asserts,  against  Nitzsch,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  nature  is  without 
meaning,  **  since  the  higher  nature  is  still  nature."  The 
miraculous  history  of  the  Redeemer  is  reduced  to  a  nar- 
ration of  natural  events.  Jesus,  a  pious  Jew,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  made  the  usual 
confession  of  sin,  and  was  baptized  into  Him  who  was  to 
come.  Subsequently  he  attained  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  himself  the  promised  Messiah,  and  through 
the  energetic  assertion  of  that  consciotisness,  his  high 
.moral  principles,  and  bis  bearing,  he  impressed  many 
people  favorably,  especially  among  the  lower  daaaes, 
and  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents; but  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Phari- 
sees, he  fell  before  their  hostility,  and  ended  his  life  on 
the  cross.  The  miracles  with  which  this  simple  history 
was  embellished  in  the  Church  had  their  origin  in  the 
fancy  of  his  devoted  disciples,  and  came  in  time  to  be 
received  as  facts.  A  conclusion  was  appended  to  the 
book,  in  which  the  author  endeavored  to  replace  the 
historical  with  an  ideal  Jesus.  He  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  God-man  finds  his  actualization,  not  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  in  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  Later  pub- 
lications showed  that  under  the  force  of  adverse  criti- 
cisms the  author  had  modified  his  views  so  far  as  to  re- 
gard the  life  of  Jesus  as  extraordinary  and  Jesus  him- 
self as  a  religious  genius,  endowed  with  power  to  con- 
trol the  minds  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  pewers  of  phys- 
ical healing;  and  the  concessions  were  carried  aoiar  (in 
pL  ii  of  VergUnglickeM  und  Bleibendee)  as  to  compel  the 
recognition  in  Jesus  of  the  highest  ^  that  can  be  known 
or  thought  in  religious  things,"  and  the  ackaewledg- 
meiit  that  without  him  present  in  the  mind  no  complete 
piety  is  possible,  **  so  that  the  substance  of  Gkristaanity 
is  in  him  preserved  to  us."  The  earlier  position  was, 
however,  eventually  reassumed  by  Strauss.  In  the  pref- 
ace to  Stttdien  vnd  Charakteristiken,  written  in  August, 
1839,  he  recalls  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  in 
the  4th  edition  of  the  f^ben  Jesu  he  expresses  regret  at 
having  nicked  his  sword,  and  returns  to  the  negations 
of  the  1st  edition.  Strauss  had  been  charged  with 
having  given  too  little  attention  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  gospels  in  grounding  his  vrork.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  when  Baur's  tendenqf-4keoty  was  published,  he  pro- 
fessed entire  assent  to  its  principles.  It  would  seem 
that  in  this  utterance  he  had  not  only  backed,  but 
broken  into  pieces,  his  sword ;  for  the  tendency-criticism 
has  no  place  for  the  mythical  theory ;  the  '*  primitive 
idea  of  Christianity  in  historical  garb"  cannot  be  har- 
monized with  "  legend  invented  without  purpose."  This, 
however,  did  not  binder  him,  when  celebrating  the  twen- 
ty-tifth  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  his  Leben  Jetu^  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  teachings  of  the  book 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  culture  of  the  day  and  into 
the  veins  of  science.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  during 
those  yean  not  a  single  line  has  been  written  on  the 
topics  of  which  it  treats  in  which  its  influence  may  not 
be  seen.  Such  an  illusion  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  of  theological  science  can  be  explained  only 
in  view  of  the  ^'  isolated  life"  to  which  he  was,  as  he 
complained,  condemned.  The  speculations  of  the  book 
have  passed  away  from  Germany  and  left  no  trace  be- 
lt ind  ;  and  in  but  narrow  circles  in  other  lands  can  their  ! 
influence  be  observed.  Of  responses  to  Strauss  we  notice 
Ullmann, Huforisch  oder  Myfhisch  f  (1888);  id.  Noch  ein 
Wort  iiber  d,  Pergon  Ch-isti,  etc,  in  Stud,  «.  Krii,  1838; 
\  Glaubwiirdigkeit  (K  ernngeL  Gtachichte  (2d  ed. 
lug,  Gutachten  uber  d,  Lebm  Jesu  vm  Sfrauss 


(1844);  Wurm,  Lebm  Lufhe^s  (Tnbb  1839^:  mod  5 
der,  Leben  Jetu,  1887  (English,  N.  Y.  1H48)^— Ucno^ 
Real-£ncyUop.  a.  v.    See  Mythical  Tubokt. 

BtrauBS,  (Gerhard  Fxledxlcli  Abraham,  t 

German  writer,  was  bom  Sept.  24,  17861,  at  Utri  he 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Heidelberg,  and  after  hsr:r^ 
served  as  pastor  in  different  placesi,  he  was  caDrd  La 
1822,  as  court  preacher,  to  the  cathettral  in  BerliiiL  «hf  r» 
he  died  July  19,  1863.  Straoaa  diattngnisbcd  hia$^i' 
as  pastor,  preacher,  and  author.  Of  his  ntkaay  wriuiH;^ 
we  mention,  GlodtentonCf  oder  Erumermmgem  am*  4r» 
Ltben  eineg  jungen  GtUtUcken  (7th  ed.  Lesps.  I^IA.  3 
vols.):~i>te  Taufe  im  Jordan  (Elberfeld,  1822i^-y/f- 
Urns  WaUfahH  nach  JerutcJem  (ibid.  1820-23,  4  rol^; 
EngL  transL  Phila.  1860)  :—Das  ecamffeiiscke  Kurkn- 
jahr  in  seinem  Zusammenhat^  (Berlin,  1850) : — Ahatd- 
gloclcaU5ne,  Ervmenmffen  einet  alien  GoMliiAm  au 
»emem  Lthm  (ibid.  1868).  Besides  these  works,  tbcf? 
are  a  large  number  of  published  sennoos,  prescbei  'C 
different  occasions  and  subjects.  See  TTkeoio^.  Cmrvr- 
sal'Leacibm,  s.  v.;  Regmdmrger  CoMcenaiiom^LtJii^m. 
K  v.;  Zuchold,  BtbL  Theolog.  ii,  1283-87;  Winer,  Htad^ 
buck  der  theoL  Liieratur  (see  Index).     (BL  P.) 

Straw  Onn,  teben  [once  ''stubbte,"  Job  xxi  1^: 
once  "chaff,"  Jer.  xxiii,  28];  once  the  oognaic  ^STU 
mirAMn,  laa.  xxv,  10;   Sept.  axvpoy;  Vii]|^.  fakQ\. 
Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  aodee: 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  hofsea,  cactk^  and 
camels  (Gen.  xxiv,  25;  1  Rings  iv,  28;  Isa.  aci,  7:  Ixr. 
25).    The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped  and  nrixH 
with  bariev,  beans,  etc.,  for  provender  (see  Hanncr.  (^ 
[  Lond.  1797  ],  i,  423,  424;  WUkinson,  Andet^  Eg^, 
[ibid.  1854],  ii,  48).    There  is  no  intimatioQ  that 
was  used  for  litter;  Harmer  thinks  it  was  not  a 
ployed.    The  litter  the  peo|^  now  use  in  those 
tries  is  the  animal's  dung,  dried  in  the  sob  and  bnd^ 
between  their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  tb« 
morning,  sprinkling  it  in  the  summer  with  fteeh  wat^r  r» 
keep  it  from  corrupting  (Harmer,  <>&#.  pw  424).     Sirav 
was  employed  by  the  E^'ptians  for  making  bricks  ( Ex»i 
v,  7, 16) ;  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  day  t'> 
make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their  crackir^ 
(Wilkinson,  ^ffcten<  Eygpt.  ii,  IM).     See  Brick.     Tur 
ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  com  close  to  the  ear.sa^l 
afterwards  cut  the  straw  dose  to  the  ground  (tftiidL  p.  4<*  • 
and  laid  it  bv.     This  was  the  straw  that  Phaiaoh  r»- 
fused  to  gi^'e  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  therefMe  ooa- 
pelled  to  gather  ^^  stubble**  (Cj?,  iosA)  instead,  a  maitfr 
of  considerable  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  \%»S 
had  been  cut  off  near  to  the  grouncL    The  MhMie  (9.  t.1 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  demxe  ei- 
ther the  short  standing  straw  mentioned  above,  which 
was  commonly  set  on  Are  (hence  the  alluakms  in  las.  r. 
24 ;  Joel  ii,  5),  or  the  small  fragments  that  would  be  tit 
behind  after  the  reapings  (hence  the  *expressi<in  -af 
the  kash  before  the  wind*"  [Psa.  Ixxxiii,  13 ;  Isau  xli,  3; 
Jer.  xiii,  24]). — Smith.     See  Agricultubx. 

Straw  Day,  a  term  used  in  many  pans  of  Engisod 
to  designate  St,  Stepken^s  /><^,  because  on  that  day  sinw 
was  anciently  blessed. 

StxaiMrbridge,  Bobert,  an  early  locsl  preaebfr  «f 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Drummer's 
Nave,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon,  County  of  Lntrim.  In- 
land, and  came  to  the  United  States  some  time  betnta 
1760  snd  176.%  seUling  on  Ssm^s  Creek,  Fredeciek  Cn. 
Md.  He  b^^  to^preach  in  his  own  house,  and  ia  K^ 
was  joined  in  his  Libon  by  Robert  Williams,  and  in  the 
year  fcdlowing  by  John  King.  In  1773  his  name  a^ 
pears  on  the  Minutes  as  one  of  the  preachers  aaeistifis 
Mr.  Asbury,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  be  oontiDocd 
in  the  work.  In  1775  his  name  again  appears  aa  aectiai 
preacher  on  Frederick  Circuit,  but  he  does  not  seem  t« 
have  had  much  regard  for  Church  order,  snd  clume«i 
the  right  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  haptisn  sni 
the  Lord's  supper.    In  1776  he  moved  his  faasily  to  the 
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farm  of  captain  Ridgely,  who  presented  to  htm  the  uae 
of  it  during  life.  He  took  charge  of  the  society  at 
ham's  Creek,  and  at  Bush  Forest,  Hartford  Co,  and 
continued  to  be  their  preacher  fur  five  years.  He  died 
in  the  summer  of  1781.  See  Sprague,  ArniaU  of  the 
A  mer»  Pulpily  vii,  S ;  Simpson,  Cydop.  of  Methodism, 
a.  V. 

Stream  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  origtuaL     See  Topoorai*uical 

TKfUdS. 

1.  p^DX,  apkik  (Job  ri,  15;  Psa,  cxxvi,  4;  "brook," 
xlii,  1  [2];  "channel,"  2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  15 
[16];  Im.  viii,  7;  elsewhere  "river**),  properly  de- 
notes a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  mountain 
goi^,  like  mpipe.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  aphdk,  signifying  "  to  be 
strong."    See  Channku 

2.  "^^K,  ished  (Numb,  xxi,  15),  literally  an  outpour- 
ing, is  a  place  where  the  torrents  from  the  mountains 
flow  down  into  the  valleys  and  plains,  i.  e.  a  ravine, 
t>ee  Vallkt. 

8.  lixp,  ye6r  (Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ;  "  brook,"  xix,  6,  7, 8 ; 
xxiii,  8, 10 ;  "  flood,"  Jer.  xlvi,  78 ;  Amos  viii,  8, 9 ;  else- 
where "  river"),  is  an  £g}*ptian  word,  generally  applied 
to  the  Nile,  or  to  the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  wa- 
tered. The  only  exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in 
I>an.  xii,  5,  6, 7.    See  Nile. 

4.  ba;,  yab6l  (Isa.  xxx,  26;  "course,"  xliv,  4),  de- 

notea  strictly  a  deluging  rain ;  hence  an  overflowing  riv- 
er.    See  Flood. 

5.  bn,  nozil  (Psa.  Izxviii,  16;  Cant,  iv,  15;  "flood," 
Exod.  XV,  8;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  44;  Isa.  xliv,  8;  elsewhere 
** running"  or  "flowing"  water),  signifies  a  trickUttg  rill, 
and  is  hardly  a  denominative  at  all. 

6.  bna,  ndchal  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  20;  Isa.  xi,  15;  xxvii, 
12;  xxx,  28, 88;  xxxiv,9;  xxxv,6;  xxxvii,  6;  Ixvi,  12; 
Amos  r,  24 ;  elsewhere  "  river,"  "  brook,"  or  "  valley," 
occasionally  "  flood"),  is  a  term  applied  both  to  the  dry 
torrent-bed  (Numb,  xxi,  12;  Judg.  xvi,  4)  and  to  the 
torrent  itself  (1  Kings  xvii,  8).  It  corresponds  with 
the  Arabic  trody,  the  Greek  x^'M^A^^^*  ^^®  Italian ^a- 
mara,  and  the  Indian  nullah,    Seie  Vallkt. 

7.  nbna,  nachldh  (<«ly  found  in  Psa.  cxxiv,  4),  b 
merelv  the  fem.  of  the  preceding.     See  Brook. 

8.  3^D,  peleg  (Psa.  xlvi,  4  [5];  elsewhere  "river*'), 
denotes  an  artificial  rivulet  or  channel  for  watering 
land.     See  Irrigation. 

9.  Chald.  "^ns,  nehdr  (Dan.  vii,  10 ;  elsewhere  "  riv- 
er"), corresponds  to  the  Heb.  "^Hd,  nahar,  which  desig- 
nates a  perennial  current  of  water,  and  is  the  most  reg- 
ular term.    See  River. 

10.  UorafiSc  (Luke  vi,  48,  49;  elsewhere  usually 
** river,"  sometimes  "flood"  or  "water")  is  the  proper 
Greek  word  for  a  river  of  any  kind.     See  Water. 

STREABf  OF  EGYPT  (07t)?«  ^ns,  Ndchal  Mits- 
rdyim ;  Sept.  'VtvoKopovpa  [pi.] ;  Vulg.  torrens  ^gyp- 
it)  occurs  once  in  the  A.  Y.  instead  of  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  apparently  to  avoid  tautology  (Isa.  xxvii,  12). 
It  is  the  best  translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the 
vagueness  it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  oc  the 
stream  of  the  Wady  el-'Arlsh.  See  Nile;  River  of 
Egypt. 

Streaneshaloh,  Stnod  of.  See  Whitby,  Coun- 
cil of. 

Streater,  Robert,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  in 
1624.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  was  made 
the  king's  sergeant-painter,  and  was  greatly  prized  by 
bim.  He  died  in  1680.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
Theatre  of  Oxford  and  the  Chapel  at  All-Souls'  College: 
The  Battle  of  the  Giants  with  the  Gods  is  at  Sir  Robert , 


Clayton's,  and  Afosee  and  A  aron  in  Sl  Michael's  Church, 
ConihilL     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Vict,  s.  v. 

Street  (]"tH,  chute,  property  out  of  doors;  3in*|i, 
rechdb,  properly  a  vfide  place ;  p^^,  ehuk,  properly  an 
alleg;  irXartla,  a  broad  place;  pt'fi^,  a  passage).  The 
streets  of  a  moilem  Oriental  town  present  a  great  con- 
trast to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  being  gen- 
erally narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even  in  the  best 
towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i,  25),  Damascus  (Porter,  i, 
80),  and  Aleppo  (Kussell,  i,  14).  Their  character  is 
mainly  flxed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  architect- 
ure, the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  look- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  into  the  inner  courL  As  these 
same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the  same 
character  as  at  present.  The  opposite  opinion  has,  in- 
deed, been  maintained  on  account  of  the  Hebrew  term 
rechob,  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and  properly  mean- 
ing a  unde  place.  The  specific  signification  of  this  term, 
however,  is  rather  a  court^yard  or  square.  It  is  applied 
in  this  sense  to  the  broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the 
gate  of  a  town,  where  public  business  was  transacted 
(I)eut,  xiti,  16),  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Tem- 
ple (Ezra  X,  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv,  6).  Its 
application  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  compare 
ative  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  perhaps  con- 
vey the  idea  of puUicitg  rather  than  of  width,a  sense  well 
adapted  to  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (e.g.  Gen.  xix, 
2;  Judg.  xix,  16;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12).  The  street  called 
"Straight"  (q.  v.)  in  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  11)  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  narrowness ;  it  was  a  noble  thor- 
oughfare, one  hundred  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman 
age  by  colonnades  into  three  avenues — the  central  one 
for  foot  passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and 
horsemen  going  in  different  directions  (Porter,  i,  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  to- 
gether into  bazaars  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  We 
read  of  the  baker's  bazaar  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  of  the 
wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazaars  (ayopn)  in  Jenisalem 
(Joseph us,  War,  v,  8, 1) ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  be- 
tween Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should  "  make 
streets  in  Damascus"  (1  Kings  xx,  84)  was  in  reference 
rather  to  bazaars  (the  term  chiits  here  used  being  the 
same  as  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establbhment  of  a  jus  commerciu  A  lively  description 
of  the  bazaars  at  Damascus  is  furnished  us  by  Porter  (i, 
58>^).  The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  distinguished 
under  the  terms  rechdb  and  chuts  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, though  the  point  is  frequently  lost  in  the  A.  V. 
by  rendering  the  latter  term  "abroad"  or  "without," 
Prov.  V,  16;  vii,  12;  xxii,  13;  Jer.  v,  1;  ix,  21 ;  Amos 
V,  16;  Xahum,  ii,4.  The  same  distinction  is  apparent- 
ly expressed  by  the  terms  rechob  and  shut  in  Cant.  iii. 
2,  and  by  irXareia  and  pvfiii  in  Luke  xiv,  21 :  but  the 
etymological  sense  of  shuk  points  rather  to  a  place  of 
concourse,  such  as  a  market-place,  while  pvftri  is  applied 
to  the  "  Straight'*  street  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  11),  and 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  vi,  2)  as 
a  place  of  the  greatest  publicity ;  it  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful whether  the  contrast  can  be  siistaiiieti.  Joseph  us 
describes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem  under  the  term  arkvw 
iroi  (War,  v,  8,  1).  The  term  shuk  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Prov.  vii,  8 ;  Eccles.  xii,  4,  5.  The  term  chuts, 
already  noticed,  applies  generally  to  that  which  is  out- 
side the  residence  (as  in  Prov.  vii,  12,  A.  V. "  (<he  is  with- 
out"), and  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
pasture-ground  (Job  xiii,  17,  where  the  A.  Y.  requires 
emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  had  names  ap- 
pears from  Jer.  xxxvii,  21 ;  Acts  ix,  II.  That  they 
were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred  from  the  lut- 
tices  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Anti- 
och  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  5, 8)  and  by  Herod  Agrippa  II 
at  Jerusalem  (ibid,  xx,  9,  7).  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob. 
xiii,  17;  Rev.  xxi,  21).    Each  street  and  bazaar  in  a 
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modctn  toirn  ia  locked  up  >t  nigbt 
(Lane,i,3&;KuiiKU,i,!l),>ndhencca 
p«non  cuinot  pus  wilhout  b«iug  nb- 
KTv«lb}>  ihewatchouin.  Tbc  Hine 
ciutom  appeini  lo  have  prevailed  in 

■iicient  ^mea  (Cml  iii,  3} SmUh. 

See  Thomsw,  Lai^  ami  Boot,  i,  SB ; 
Van  Lennep,  Biblt  LomU,  p.  45*; 
Hackelt,  lUatl.  of  ScripHirt,  p.  61. 
See  BoAD. 

atroet,  THOKA8,  D.D.,  a  PrMby- 
urianmiiiisur.wubornin  IS^  tJ- 


oiti 


,  litcnry  and  theol 


minislry.     In 


18M  be  accepted  i  all  to 
lonie  of  the  rrenbyteriui  Cbureh 
of  Green  IliU,  PliilKlelphia,  where 
be  remained  ax  yeara,  prucbing 
with  great  accepiMice  and  «ucce««. 
In  IStiO  he  accepteil  a  call  tn  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Preabyieriin  Church  at 
York,  Fa^  where  he  continued  Tour 
vears,  and  re«Kiied  to  accept  a  call 
rroia  the  North  Pre*  bjterUn  Church 
of  New  Yuik  city.  He  remained 
in  thi>  pneiiion  until  1878,  when  he 
wag  called  to  ibe  paMorale  of  the 
Church  in  Cortland,  N.  t„  and  con- 
tinued until  released  by  death,  aud- 
denlv,  in  the  can,  or  hia  way  from 
Girtland  lo  ^t'racuae,  OcU  16, 1878. 
<W.  P.S.) 

Strelt,  Cbilstlaa,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  was  tHirn  in  New  Jersey 
June  7,  1749,  and  graduated  M  ihe 
Cnllege  of  Penngyivania    in    1768. 
He  punued  his  theological  course 
under  Dr.  H.  M.  Uuhlenberf;,  and 
wag  liceneed  to  preach  by  the  .Synod 
of  Penngyivania  in  I7S9,  in  tbe  same 
year  taking  charge  ur  the  Church  in  Eaalon,  Pa.,  where 
he  continued  for  ten  yearg.     He  served  as  chaplain  nf 
the  8d  Virginia  Regiment  in  the  Kevolulionary  war, 
and  was  subsequently  settled  aver  s  Church  in  Charles- 
Ion,  a  C.     In  July,  178!,  he  took  charge  of  New  Kan- 
over,  Fa„  but  in  July,  17»5,  aiaumed  the  paKorate  of  a 
Church,  in  Wineheater,  Va.,  hi>  field  of  operations  ex- 
lending  for  mure  than  Sfty  miles.     He  died  March  10, 
181!,  honored  and  reverenced  by  the  whole  community. 
See  Sprague,  A  <maU  of  Ihe  A  mtr.  Pulpit,  ix,  18. 

Strelt,  IiBirTanCB,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  in  182(1.  He  received 
careful  parental  and  religious  training;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1834;  studied  theology  pri- 
vatelv  umUt  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  We^  D,U.;  wai  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie  June  28,  I83S,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  pi»bytery  in  June,  1839,  as  pas- 
tor of  Watlsbun^h  Church,  Pa.  He  gubwquenily  be- 
came pagior  of  Sunville  and  Fairiield  chore 
Aug.  5,  18&8.  Mr.  Sireit  was  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ.     See  Wilson,  Pn^  UitL  Almawic, 

ineo,  p.  122.    (J.^L.  S.) 

Strlokl«nd,ilBBao  L.  Q..  a  Hethodist  Episcopal 
minister,  wis  bom  in  18(19,  admitted  an  trial  into  the 
'I'mriexsee  inference  in  1834,  and  into  full  connection 
in  1836.  He  was  tranarerred  tn  the  Texas  Hission, 
Uissiieippi  Conference,  in  Oclober,  1SS8,  and  appointed 
f>  Montgomery  Circuit;  and  in  March,  1839,  to  llraio- 
ria  Circuit,  where  ho  died,  July  -2,  1839.  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  unwavering 
and  lelf-sacriBcing  devniinn  lo  the  c«uBe  of  (be  Re- 
deemer.    SeeifuuCci(/.rfinaa/Coit/eren«(,  iii,58. 

atriokland,  Jobn,  a  ministn  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  CbuTch,  South,  was  admitted  into  ibe  Gsor- 


A  Street  ia  FalaaUiM. 
gii  Conference  Jan.  10, 18i0.  In  ttw  civil  war  be  *■ 
chafjain  Ui  the  40ih  Geo^ia  Regiment,  and  on  hii  »!• 
homecontractedlheillnessofwhichhedieiL  SeeJfb- 
alfM  o/Amiaal  Coi]ftra4ca  of  tie  3t.  E.  Cinrek,  SoBL 
lB6S,p.45S. 

Strife.  In  the  early  Church  it  was  considcttd  i 
privilege  to  make  oblations  to  the  Church,  and  a  »n<i' 
lesser  excommunication  tu  be  debarred  from  doing  K 
The  officers  would  not  receive  tbe  offerings  of  pmm 

neither  at  tbe  altar  nor  into  the  treaaury.  Thb  cs- 
torn  was  grounded  upon  the  rule  of  our  Lord  (Mbli. 
S3).     Further,  all  open  enmity  and  quarrelling,*'/'- 

cation,  as  tendendea  lowarda,  and  lower  degren  at  aix- 
der.  See  Bingham,  airiit.A  mitq.  hk.  xvi,  ch.  i,  J  17. 
BtiiKel,  ViCToiU!t,  a  Helaocthonian  Loihenn  lod 
.  professor  at  Jena,  was  bom  Deti  SS,  1614.  He  Ksdiri 
[  philosophy  and  theoh^  at  Freiburg  and  Wittegbn^, 
and  in  1M4  began  to  lecton  in  (boae  depaitainu 
The  Smalcald  war  interrupted  his  career  at  WitioibiR, 
and  he  drifkd  about  in  conseqaence  to  Hagdebont " 
Konigsberg,  and  to  Erfurt,  where  he  reitewed  his  ff 
fesBorial  labors,  though  not  regularly  af^uintRl  U  ■ 
chair.  A  settlement  (or  him  was  obtained  wbra  d( 
Ernestine  gi-mnasium  at  Jena  was  fooDded  and  MdW 
ihon  refused  Co  connect  himself  wilb  its  fHolit.D[« 
which  Scrigel  was  invited  to  take  the  Tacini  poiiDAi 
He  arrived  at  Jena  March  9,  1618,  with  twenty  xu- 
denia,  and  gave  bimsalf  earnestly  to  the  wnk  ^  p»- 
moting  the  growth  and  pnaperily  of  the  instiniii*- 
whoes  first  rector  he  became.  In  this  work  taentiii- 
sl  by  Stigel,  Schnepf,  Justus  Jonas  {q.  v.),  and  mIhk 
witb  whom  he  labored  in  aoiii*  iaaiaimj;  bol  a^ 
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Flacius  (q«  v.)  arrived  io  1657,  a  period  of  disturiMnce 
was  introduced.     The  FUcUnists  nrged  duke  John 
Frederic  II  to  promulgate  a  oonfeesion  of  faith  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  a  confutation  of  all  errors, 
and  the  duke  committed  the  prepararion  of  the  docu- 
ment to  Strigel,  Schnepf,  and  superintendent  HUgel,  all 
of  whom  protested  against  its  promulgation  as  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous.    Strigel  offered  to  resign  from 
the  faculty  rather  than  engage  in  the  work  asked  at 
hb  hands,  and  finally  declared  openly  thst  he  adhered 
to  the  teaching  of  Melancthon*s  Loci  of  154i.    When 
the  Flacian  Confutaium  of  1559  was  issued  and  was 
f^iven  almost  symbolical  authority  in  the  churches  of 
Ernestine  Saxony,  Strigel  remonstrated  and  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  confutation  as  of  binding 
authority.    The  duke  thereupon  caused  both  him  and 
HUgel  to  be  seized  by  armed  men  on  the  night  of  March 
25,  and  imprisoned  until  August,  when,  after  endeavors 
to  force  him  to  a  change  of  views  by  means  of  disputa- 
tions with  Flacius  and  of  threatenings,  he  was  liberated 
in  deference  to  the  intercession  of  the  univemty,  the 
most  prominent  evangelical  princes,  and  even  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  remain  quiet  and  not  de- 
part from  Jena  until  be  should  have  made  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  questions  on  which  his  views  were  re- 
quired, a  sentence  which  became  the  more  easy  to  ful- 
fil as  he  fell  into  fever  and  melancholia  soon  after  his 
release  from  prison.    The  brutal  treatment  he  had  un- 
dergone excited  general  indignation,  and  the  duke  was 
forced  to  yield  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  colloquy  between 
Strigel  and  Fladus,  which  began  Aug.  2, 1560,  at  Wei- 
mar.    Five  points  of  doctrine  were  to  be  discussed,  but 
only  the  first,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  human  will 
to  divine  grace  in  the  work  of  conversion,  was  taken 
up.     Strigel  advocated,  as  always,  the  synergistic  view, 
and  pressed  his  arguments  with  such  force  and  skill 
that  Flacius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  as- 
ftertion  that  origmal  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man 
in  his  natural  state.     Af>er  this  colloquy  the  temper  of 
the  court  began  to  change;  and  when  the  Flacianists 
persisted  in  pressing  for  a  condemnation  of  Strigel  de- 
spite an  intimation  that  the  duke  desired  peace,  the  ex- 
treme measure  was  taken  of  depriving  Flacius  of  his 
professorship  and  expelling  him  with  his  followers  from 
the  university.     Strigel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reha- 
bilitated in  his  chair;  a  declaration  was  issued  and  a 
visitation  of  the  churches  was  ordered  to  pacify  and 
unite  their  members.     The  plan  encountered  strong  op- 
position, however,  and  Strigel,  to  avoid  further  contro- 
versy, undertook  a  journey  to  Leipsic  in  the  autumn  of 
1562,  and  then  refused  to  return,  though  nrged  to  come 
back  by  a  deputation  from  Jena.     The  elector  permit- 
ted him  to  choose  between  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg  as 
the  field  of  his  future  labors.     He  chose  Leipsic.     In 
March,  1568,  he  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  in  connection  with  his  general  duties  he 
prepared  a  commentary'  on  the  Psalms,  in  which  his 
synergistic  views  were  clearly  expressed.     The  odutm 
theologieum  pursned  him  into  this  refuge  also,  and  in 
February,  1567,  the  rector  closed  his  lecture-room  and 
forbade  the  further  exercise  of  his  professorship.    Ap- 
peal to  the  elector  produced  no  result,  and  he  once  more 
sought  a  place  where  he  might  rest  in  peace.    He  went 
fina  to  Aroberg  and  then  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  be- 
canoe  professor  of  ethics,  and  eni;aged  in  teaching  with 
bis  usual  success  and  acceptability ;  but  he  (KX)n  after- 
vrards  died,  on  June  26,  1569.     He  ranks  among  the 
must  gifted  of  Melancthon's  pupils,  and  among  the  in- 
fluential men  of  his  time  with  respect  both  to  his  aca- 
demical and  ecdesiastical  position  and  to  hu  literary 
activity.    Strigel's  works  include  philological  studies 
Ci&ttr^'iMirA  Aristotelian  philosophy  (Eihits  and  DitUeO' 
iicsy,  and  theology.    We  mention,  Hypomnemata  in  Om^ 
nes  LibroM  N.  T^  etc  (Lips.  2  pta.  8vo)  ^— Z^  Thtolo^ 
ffici,  etc  (Neu8tadi,4  pta.  with  appendix,  edited  by  Fe- 
zel,  1 58 1-84) : — Htfpomn,  m  EpiUnn,  PhUotopMa  MoraUt 
r.  MtUmctkim.  (also  by  Pezel,  ibid.  1582).    Strigel  in- 


cluded much  compilation  in  his  works,  though  himself 
a  clear  and  strong  thinker.  He  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  followed  the  principle  of  a  common 
ownership  in  literary  property;  but  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  method,  and  desired  others  to  draw  from  him  in 
a  similar  way.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  worthy  char- 
acter, if  a  passionate  and  ambitious  nature  be  left  out  of 
the  account.  See  Adam,  VUm  TheoL  p.  417  sq.;  Bayle, 
Dkt,  s.  v.;  Erdmann,  De  StriffeUctnismo  (Jena,  1658; 
Han.  1675,  4to) ;  Mens,  JJitL  Viim  et  CofUrotftn,  K. 
Strig^  (TUbb  1782) ;  Otto,  Dt  Strig,  LiberiorU  Mentis 

•M  EccL  Lutk.  ViwUoe  (Jena,  1843) Hersog,  JUal- 

Etiqfklop.  s.  V. 

Strigolnika.    See  RnaaiAii  Sects. 

Strlgonia  (or  Gran^  in  Hungary),  the  Council 
OF,  was  held  in  1114  by  Lawrence,  the  archbishop. 
Sixty-five  canons  were  published. 

8.  Orders  that  the  ep]st1e  and  gospel  be  explsined  every 
SnndMy  to  the  people  in  larse  churches ;  in  small  parishes 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

8.  Orders  that  in  all  large  churches  there  shall  be  clerks 
of  every  degreei 

4,  Orders  that  the  people  shall  come  to  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  the  holv  eacharlst  at  Easier  and  Christ- 
mas ;  the  clerks  at  all  tne  great  festivals. 

C  Orders  that  Ignorant  priests  shall  be  deposed. 

10,  Enacts  a  penalty  for  not  calling  in  the  priest  In  time 
of  dangerous  sickness;  In  case  of  death,  the  ))enaUy  to 
be  enforced  against  the  wife  or  relations  of  the  deceased : 
or,  if  he  have  none,  against  his  airent  and  two  of  the  old 
persons  of  the  place  In  which  he  lived. 

11.  Forbids  to  raise  to  the  episcopate  a  married  man, 
imless  with  the  wife's  consent. 

15.  Forbids  bishops  and  priests  to  keep  slaves. 

17.  Forbids  to  consecrate  a  chnrch  whicn  is  not  endowed. 

18L  Forbids  to  ordain  a  clerk  wlihont  a  title. 

S7.  Directs  that  the  bishop  ahnll  regnlate  the  nonrish- 
ment  and  manner  of  life  to  be  observed  by  cauous,  ac- 
cordlnff  to  their  rule. 

9S.  I^clares  that  the  children  of  persons  who  have  vol- 
untarily embraced  a  canonical  life  may  not  lay  claim  to 
their  property  witbont  their  consent 

82.  Forbids  deacons  and  priests  to  marry  after  ordination. 

87.  Directs  that  abbots  shall  be  seldom  absent  from  their 
houses,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  and  after  notice 
given  to  the  bishop. 

88.  Forbids  abbots  to  use  the  episcopal  ornaments,  and 
denies  to  them  the  power  of  preaching,  hearing  coufes- 
sions,  and  baptixing. 

89.  Forbids  to  confer  holy  orders  upon  monks. 

40.  Directs  that  nothing  be  said  or  sung  in  church  bnt 
what  has  been  ordered  In  synod. 

47  and  48.  Relate  to  drunkenness  among  ecclesiastics. 

49.  Relates  to  the  same  vice  amoncr  The  laity. 

BO.  Directs  that  in  every  city  the  bishop  shall  have  two 
houses  for  the  Incarceration  of  penitents. 

68.  Directs  that  a  woman  thrice  deserting  her  husband 
shall,  If  noble,  be  put  to  penance,  without  any  hope  (»f 
ever  being  restored  to  him ;  If  a  woman  of  lnw  degree,  be 
sold  as  a  slave.  Also  orders  that  a  hnsbaud  slandering 
his  wife,  by  accusing  her  of  adultery,  shall  suflTer  the  same 

Kunlshment.  Orders  the  same  penalties  afpalnst  a  hos- 
and  deserting  his  wife  from  motives  of  hatred  and  aver- 
sion, and  gives  liberty  to  the  wife  iu  such  case  to  marry 
another. 

B4.  Deposes  any  clerk  marrying  a  second  time,  or  mar- 
rying a  widow  or  divorced  woman. 

06.  Appears  to  allow  of  priests  who  have  married  twice 
exercising  their  office,  If  their  wives  consent  to  separate 
fh)m  them. 

flO.  Forbids  clerks  to  keep  tevems,  or  to  practice  nsury ; 
deposes  those  who  drink  at  uvems  without  sufllcieut 
canse. 

61.  Forbids  Jews  to  keep  any  Christian  aenrante. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  voL  ii,  GoU.  283,  etc— Landon,  Man- 
ual of  Couttcils,  s.  V. 

String  (or  Stiiiig-coime),  a  projecting  horizon- 


Unooln  Cathedral,  dr.  1880. 
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Ul  buid  or  line  of  moDldings  in  a  building.  Sonnd  the 
exterior  of  ■  building  tbe  atring  ii  carried  maud  Ibe 
buttresses,  and  sometimes  over  the  windows,  fiinniDg 
the  dripstone. — I^rfcer,  GUm.  of  A  riAiUd.  s.  v. 

Stringed  iDstntment  is  the  rendering,  in  the 
A.  v..  of  two  Heb.  words:  I.  m-<ll,  iKsmdh  (Elsb.  iii, 
19),  which  liliewise  denotes  the  nunc  or  such  an  iu- 
stniment  (and  aa  rendered  in  Lam.  v,  14),  or  a  "mi;'' 
adupied  to  such  an  accanipaiiinient  (and  so  rendered  in 
the  lilies  of  many  psalms),  or  ia  derision  (Job  zai,  9; 
Lam.  iii,  14).  See  Meqimah.  3.  ^19,  nmnf  (ouly 
found  in  the  plur.,  Pm.  cl,  4;  "whereby,"  sir,  B  [»]), 


editor  of  ibe  Soan-valem  Cirittiam  AAt^ir,  nd 
BUed  that  office  uDlil  1841.  He  waa  agcM  of  Ibe  Awf- 
ican  Bible  Society  from  1844  lo  IMS.  In  ISM  be  wb 
agent  for  Ibe  Sttawbrrry  Plains  CoUefie^  He  was  Bsde 
sapemumeraiy  in  18&3,  eflectire  in  1854.  mprmrnuMM 
again,  in  1866,  and  thiu  cunlinued  until  hi*  daub.  Juh- 
12,1858.  SmUimlaa/AmtaatCvm/irtitaao/liiM. 
E.  Clutrdt.  Soali,  18&S,  p.  25; 

Strips  (nsoally  some  furtn  of  rtSS,  maiaJk,  lo  imifr: 
but  occaeiooall;  333,iHi^,caBfac<,'  tT^^zn,  etoUaisl. 
or  nnaai^  AaburSk,  a  bniite;  nS^Vrra,  mtEJatmrnmH. 


Heb 


a  Uieocraric  farm 


tell  to  the  judge*  vhtn  u 
inflict  tbem,  and    bow  mBi 


o  pve 


which  is  of  unoertain  derivaiion  and  signiflaation,  bat 

probably  denotes  the  ciord  of  some        

Tbe  Hebrews  had  various  atringed 
OF  excluHvely  of  the  barp  or  guitar  form  i  and  similar 
ones  have  always  prevailed  in  Che  East,  if  we  maj  judge 
from  the  specimens  axbibitcd  on  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
sj-rian  monuments.     See  Musical  Instrunehts. 

Stringfleld,  Jamea  King,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Ksah- 
viUe,  Tenn.,  Manh  '27,  1889.  After  receiving  a  Uberal 
education,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1858,  and 
admitted  on  trial  into  the  llolston  Conference  in  Octo- 
ber. 1858.  In  1862  be  became  chaplain  in  the  Confed- 
erate amiT,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  professor  at 
Asheville,'N.  a  His  labors  there  were  very  brief,  as 
he  died  suddenly  of  indammation  of  the  brain,  June  3, 
1870.  See  Mvmla  o/Amaul  Coxftraiee*  oftht  M.  E. 
Church,  Soulh,  1S70,  p.  410. 

Stringfleld,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Hethoil- 
iet  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bum  in  Kentucky  in 
1796.  He  embraced  reli^^on  when  only  eight  yeats  of 
age,  and  in  hb  twelfth  year  removed  to  Alabama.  In 
the  War  of  1812  he  became  a  soldier  under  Gen.  Jacli- 
son,  and  maintained  his  Christian  character  through- 
out. He  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference  Nov.  10, 
1818.  and  when  the  Holston  Conference  was  set  off  he 
became  a  member  of  it.  In  1825-96  the  Gallagher  con- 
troversy was  at  its  lenilh,  and  Mr.  StringHeld  felt  called 
upon  In  defend  Methodism  against  the  caricatures  and 
aUnderB  of  iu  enemies,  which  he  did  at  the  expense  of 
great  labor  and  of  thousands  of  dollsre.  In  1828  he  ob- 
tained leave  (o  be  without  an  appointment,  owing  to 
feeble  be slth.     From  1829  to  1832  be  was  agent  for  the 


ny  aa  Ibe  gtaie' 
number  ibai  could  be  indifted 
fur  a  uiigle  offence  (  DeiU.  ut. 
1-3).    To  be  sure  that  the  poo- 

bmndsof  the  law,  tbe  ciMiia 

Cor.  xi.  24).  The  ufl^odrr. 
when  receivini^  them.  «8»  lai-l 
prostrate  on  the  i^roanl  xnl 
the  whip  was  applied  to  bit 
back  uncovered.  Many  alki- 
siuns  are  made  to  this  fonB  ^ 
chastiseoient,  aa  a  STmbi>l  ft 
primitire  dealing  or  dtvi- 
plinar;  correction  gmetalh' 
(Pror.  xrii,  S6;  xx,  30;  Pa. 
Ixxxix,    3S).      See    Pl-tkb- 

StTOmSta  (  Srpu/Hira,  mtaBamirm  )  is  the  WW 
important  work  of  Clemcnl  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  J 
wbich  the  full  title  is  Gtiotlic  Diiterialiimt  romarwi*} 
Ike  True  Phiiosop/ig.  This  work  is  desKned  (a  sbw. 
in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  that  Christians  had  ihtfr 
secret  and  deep  mysteries,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  oqIt 
people  who  deserve  the  nameuf  UnD*tica,as  being  akat 
truly  learned  on  these  subjects.  For  a  full  analrsis  id 
the'work,  see  Riddle,  CIru(..1ii/^.  p.  97-107. 

Strong,  CTprian,  D.D.,  a  Congr^radODa]  sinis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Mar  26,1744(0.^.1. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1763,  enteml  the  uim>- 
tiy  UcL  7,  1766,  and  wsa  ordained,  Aug.  19,  i;Gi,  paax 
in  Portland,  Conn.,  where  he  renuuned  ontil  hia  death, 
in  1811.  He  published,.!  Ditoomrt  <m  Acti  ii,1S.h 
a/hick  lit  Practice  of  Omang  tie  Covmamt  it  Parln- 

(loiKe  of  Tho  Semom  Pnaelud  at  Sttpmrf  if  Ja^ 
Ltml,  A  .M,  emtilled  "  CkriMiam  FoTieanima  to  H'nd 
CoHtciencH  a  DutjioflJu,  Goipd' {i;eS),-A*  /afai/j 
trkfrrin  thg  End  aad  Detign  q/"  finpfsm,  Hc^  art  ParUt^ 
uliirig  Contidered  and  lOoMraUd  (1793):  — .4  Sna^ 
Inquiry  inlo  the  .VoTure  and  Daigii  of  ChriMiim  Baf- 
litm  (1796)  I  and  several  occasiooal  ^erwai.  See 
Sprague,  Amaali  oflht  Amer.  Piitpil,  i,  651. 

Strong,  JahB  S^  a  Presbvlerian  miiusm.  w« 
born  at  Rockaway,  N.  J..  Jan.  36,  1821.  He  pnpared 
fur  college  at  Millville  Aoademv,  N.  Y.,  gnduaied  at 
Williams  College,  Man.,  in  1848,'  and  at  Anbam  Thec 
logical  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1861 ;  was  licensed  bv  Cmt- 
ga  Presbytery  in  I860,  and  soon  after  ieavinff  the  a»- 
inaiy  he  went  out  West  and  preached  at  Fun  Hwlisia. 
Ia.  He  afterwards  became  pastor  succeasirrir  of  iht 
Stone  Church,  Iowa  City,   SpringOaid,  la.;   Fair^. 
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JanlestowD,  Lowrille,  and  Leeds,  Wia.  He  died  May 
14,  1859.  During  his  ministry  two  churches  were  or- 
ganized  under  his  care,  and  many  revival  seasons  were 
granted  in  answer  to  his  prayers  and  labors.  See  Wil- 
son, Prub.  BtsL  A  Imcmac,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  a) 

Strong,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congr^tional  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,^p4.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1786,  amrwas  ordained, 
Jan.  28, 1789,  colleague  pastor  in  Randolph,  Mass^  where 
be  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  9,  1814.  He  pub- 
lished. An  Oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July  (1810);  — 
sevend  occasional  Sermons:  —  besides  articles  in  the 
Panoplist  and  other  magazines.  See  Sprague,  AmtaU 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ^  ii,  275. 

Strong,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  OcL  16, 1748.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1769,  was  appointed  tutor  in  1772, 
and  was  ordained,  Jan.  5, 1773,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  life,  Dec. 
25, 1816.  He  published.  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Mis- 
ery Consistent  with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  (1796) : 
—two  volumes  of  Sermons  (1798,  1800).  In  1799  be 
was  the  principal  compiler  of  the  U<uriford  Selection  of 
NymnSj  a  number  of  them  written  by  himself;  and  in 
1800  he  was  the  originator  of  the  ComnecHcui  Evanyel- 
ical  Magazine,  A  number  of  occasional  Sermons  were 
also  published  by  him.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  34. 

Strong,  Paschal  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Setauket,  L.  I., 
in  1793.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Strong, 
the  first  mling  elder  in  the  Church  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1680.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  in  1810.  He  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  He  and  his  classmate,  Rev. 
John  Knox,  were  immediately  called  as  colleague  pas- 
tiirs  of  the  Church  in  New  York,  with  Drs.  Kuyper  and 
Milledoler,  and  were  ordained  and  installed  together  by 
the  Classis  of  New  York,  July  14, 1816.  His  ministry 
was  brief,  but  brilliant,  popular,  and  powerful.  He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  fine  classical  and  exegetical 
scholar,  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  characterized  by 
deep  personal  piety  and  faithful  pastoral  service.  A 
pulmonary  disease,  for  which  an  ocean  voyage  and  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies  brought  no  relief,  ended  his 
days,  April  7, 1825,  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  where  hb 
grave  and  monument  still  are.  His  death  was  peaceful 
and  happy.  His  only  publication  was  a  sermon,  which 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  preached  Nov. 
17,  1822,  after  the  yellow  fever  of  that  year  in  New 
York,  and  entitled  The  Pestilence  a  Punishment  for 
PulAie  Sins,  He  possessed  fine  executive  talents,  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  oi^nized.  See 
Life  of  Dr.  Livingston,  p.  399, 400;  Sprague,  Atmals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  ii,  191 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Ch.  p.  224.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Strong,  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Paschal  N.  Strong,  was 
bom  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1816,  received  his  theological  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  and  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  settled  in  1819  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nor- 
folk, Ya.  Thence  he  removed  U\  the  Associate  Re- 
formed churches  of  Chambersbui^h  and  Shippens- 
bullish.  Pa.,  1821-22.  In  1822  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  where  he  re- 
mained undl  his  death  in  1861.  Seldom  does  God  give 
to  the  Church  a  more  finely  rounded  and  exalted  char- 
acter. ^  Resolute,  without  arrogance ;  modest,  without 
timidity :  positive  in  his  convictions,  without  pride  of 
will :  perMvering,  without  pretension ;  diligent,  without 
ostentarion  of  intenrions ;  firm,  without  obstinacy ;  tena- 
cious of  his  mural  and  personal  preferences,  without  big- 


otry or  hypociisy ;  quick  in  his  estimate  of  daties,  witb-t 
out  wayward  impulses;  devoted  to  duty,  without  thirst 
for  personal  exaltation ;  methodical,  without  mechan-f 
ical  servility  to.circumstAnoes;  learned,  without  pedan- 
try; and  godly,  without  affectation  of  sanctity  —  he 
seemed,  indeed,  to  illustrate  how  natural  qualities  may 
be  toned  and  softened  into  well-nigh  untarnished  beauty 
by  the  power  of  Christ  working  upon  them  all.**  He 
was  a  diligent  student,  a  prolific  preacher,  always  ear- 
nest, sedate,  and  pleasant,  solid  and  instractive,  wide- 
awake, and  devoted  to  his  work.  For  thirtv-four  vears 
he  was  the  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  the  balance-wheel  of  that 
ecclesiastical  body,  yet  so  modest  and  so  genial,  cour- 
teous and  considerate,  that  he  never  appeared  in  the 
least  officious,  and  was  always  deferred  to  with  unques- 
tioning respect.  There  was  no  appeal  fVom  his  state- 
ments of  facts  and  of  the  law  of  the  house  in  that  asaemp 
bly.  He  presided  over  its  sessions  in  1836.  His  name 
and  services  are  identified  with  almost  every  important 
measure  of  the  Church  during  the  long  period  of  his 
official  connection  with  it.  His  ministry  was  blessed 
with  a  powerful  revival  which  gave  new  life  to  him 
and  to  his  Church.  His  influence  on  Long  Island  was 
wide-spread.  He  published  a  Hist,  of  Flatbush,  in  Kinffs 
County,  L.  L  (N.  Y.  1842, 12mo),  which  is  a  memorial 
of  his  industrious  historical  research.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref  Ch,  p.  222-226;  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
A  Imanae,  1862,  p.  297 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Strong,  Titus,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bora  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1787,  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Boston  in  1788.  His  father  being 
drowned  the  next  year,  young  Strong  was  taken  to  his 
grandfather's  in  Northampton,  and  in  1801  began  to 
leara  the  trade  of  printer.  In  July,  1806,  he  undertook 
the  study  of  law,  then  bad  serious  thoughts  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  stage;  but  in  1807  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
of  Goshen.  The  same  y^ar  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  H.  Townsend,  of  Dedham,  came  under  the  influence 
of  Episcopalianism,  and  was  admitted  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  Oct.  1,  1812.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
Bfarch  24,  1814,  at  Dedham,  by  bishop  Griswold,  and 
priest  March  26,  1815,  and  at  the  same  time  was  insti- 
tuted rector  of  St.  Jameses  parish,  Greenfield,  Mass.  He 
retaine<l  this  rectorship  until  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
June,  1855.  He  published  (1812-51)  educational  and 
theological  treatises,  etc ;  —  Sermons :  —  Poems :  —  and 
contributed  to  the  Gospel  Advocate  and  other  period- 
icals.    See  Sprague,  Armals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  575. 

Strong,  William  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1782.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  preparatory  education,  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  Conn.,  in  1813,  studied  theology  privately, 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  and  ordained 
pastor  at  Somers,  Conn.,  by  the  Tolland  County  Associ- 
ation in  1814.  Here  he  labored  earnestly  for  twenty- 
five  years,  then  removed  to  Redding,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  preached  for  five  years ;  then  accepteil 
a  call  from  Vienna  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  pastor  for  ten  years,  when, 
owing  to  infirmities,  he  retired,  and  removed  to  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  31, 1859.  A  num- 
ber of  his  sermons  have  been  publi.*«hed,  and  a  tract. 
The  Sinner  Condemned  Already.  Mr.  Strong  was  an 
ardent  evangelical  preacher,  thoroughly  convemant  with 
the  history  and  politv  of  the  Church.*  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  164.     (J.  L.  &) 

Strong  Drink.    See  Drink,  Strong. 

Strongdsan  Gambo,  in  Mongol  and  Thibetan  my- 
thology, is  a  primeval  and  celebrated  king  of  Thibet  who 
had  two  wives — Dara  Aekkae  and  Kuillingtu  Urultu — 
both  of  whom  were  incarnations  of  good  genii.  They 
had  rendered  especially  meritorious  service  to  (he  race  of 
mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  had  aided  the  wise  Chutuk- 
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tn  in  removing  its  sin  and  delivering  its  members:  and 
thei'  were  consequently  accorded  divine  honon. — ^VoU- 
mer,  Wdrierb,  dL  MythoL  s.  v. 

StrophaBUS,  an  epithet  applied  in  Greek  mytholo- 
gy to  Mercury  in  the  character  of  porter  (Aristoph.  Plu- 

tU»y  1153). 

BtrophiuB,  the  name  of  several  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology.  1.  The  father  of  Scamander  (Homer,  IL  v, 
49).  2.  A  flon  of  Crlsus,  king  of  Phocis  and  father  of 
Pylades  (Pindar,  Pyfh,  1 1, 63 ;  Eurip.  Oreat^  88 ;  Pausan. 
ii,  29, 4).  8.  A  son  of  Pylades  and  Electn  (Pausan.  ii, 
16, 7). 

Strotb,  Friedrich  Andrbas,  a  German  scholar, 
was  born  at  Triebsees,  in  Pomerania,  March  6,  1750. 
For  some  time  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Co- 
burg,  and  died  June  26, 1785,  at  Lauchstiidt.  He  wn»te, 
Vistertatio  de  Codice  Alexandrino  (Halle,  1771):— i>rt>- 
gramma^  quod  Lecfiones  nonmuUoM  Codicis  Grad  V,  T, 
JCxhibet,  qui  Venetiis  m  BiUiotheea  S,  Marci  Atnrwxtur 
(ibid.  1775):  —  SymboUB  Cri/iea  ad  lUuttrandam  et 
Emendiindam  Alacandrmomm  IrUerpretum  Vertionem 
ex  JuMtino  Martyre  tiUUque  PatrUm*  EcdetiatticU  Coir- 
leeta^  reprinted  in  Eichhom*s  Repertorium  der  moryen' 
IdmHtchen  tmd  bibL  Liieratur,  iii,  318 ;  vi,  124, 168 ;  xiii, 
158, 168  (Leips.  1778-83)  :—iiidea;  Criiieut  Omnium  Co- 
dicum  Veriionis  Alexandrinm  Mcauueriptorvm  (ibid.),  v, 
92,  184;  viii,  177,  205;  xi,  45,  72.  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  thtoL  LUercUur,  ii,  794 ;  FUrst,  BUtL  Jud,  iii,  894. 
(RP.) 

Btroad,  Asa  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  April  11, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1823, 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1880,  and 
appointed  to  Kanawha  Circuit.  The  following  appoint- 
ments were  Blled  by  him :  Letart  Falls  Circuit,  Charleston 
Circuit,  Parkersburg  and  Athens  circuits,  New  Haven, 
Eaton,  Franklin,  Monroe,  Urbana,  South  Charleston, 
Reply,  Cincinnati  Mission,  and  Milford  Circuit,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  28, 1849.  He  was  a  laithful  preacher  and 
a  most  self-sacrificing  pastor.  See  Minutea  of  Amutcd 
Confertncea,  iv,  386. 

Stroud,  Thomas  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (Church,  South,  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arkansas  (Conference,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor until  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  November, 
1844.  See  Minutea  of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  M,  E, 
Church,  South,  1845,  p.  28. 

Btroat,  George  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me., 
Jan.  24,  1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  April  23, 
1820.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference 
in  1830.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1832,  and  elder  in 
1834.  His  ministry  was  spent  in  the  Maine  and  East 
Maine  conferences,  and  lasted  until  closed  by  death,  at 
PitUton,  OcL  22, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  naual  Confer- 
ence*, 1869,  p.  145. 

Btroat,  Joseph  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Cornish,  Me.,  in  1833. 
In  1846  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
He  was  educated  in  the  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, at  Bucksport,  and  entered  the  Maine  Conference 
in  1857.  His  ministry  was  very  successful,  but  brief, 
as  he  died  Jan.  25, 186'2.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1862,  p.  116. 

Btront,  Cfrao,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  North  Poland,  Me.,  Oct.  10, 
1801,  and  united  with  the  Church  when  nineteen.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  East  Maine  Conference  in  1853,  and 
superannuated  in  1862.  He  died  at  Searsmont,  Feb.  23, 
1872.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  67. 

.  Btroxsi,  Bernardo,  called  Cttpuecino,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  bora  at  Genoa  in  1581,  and  studied  under 
Pietro  Sorri,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 


the  Capnchin  Order,  and  finally 

He  died  at  Venice  in  1644,  leaving  naanj 

which  are  ennmented  In  Hoefery  Ni 


BtrOBZi,  IfOrensa,  an  Italian  nan,  waa  bora  at 
(?apalia,  near  Florence,  March  6,  1514,  and  brao^  cp 
in  the  monas^nr  of  St.  Nicboiaa  dd  Pnito^  where  ifce 
took  the  DonHcan  habit  and  devoted  heraelf  to  i«Ii^ 
ious  duties,  telKing,  and  mosia  She  cumpuaed  brnai 
and  Latin  odes  on  all  the  festivals  (Flar.  15^  8f«u 
which  were  long  used  in  all  the  nerviee^  and  v«r 
translated  into  French  by  Pavilion  and  set  to  miak  fav 
MaudiL    She  died  Sept.  10, 1591. 


Btruenaee,  Adam,  a  German  tbeologiaii,  vas  boa 

Sept.  8, 1708,  at  Neurippin,  in  Brandenbuif;;,  of  a  wcakbr 
family,  and  eariy  b^an  the  study  of  theology  with  s 
circle  of  young  companions,  who  styled  tbeir  meeCiaei 
coUoquia  bibUca,  Although  warmly  eitacfaed  to  the 
Moravian  count  Zinzendorf,  be  lefnsed  to  join  tte 
community.  In  1780  he  was  made  chaplain  of  ibc 
countess  Sayn- Wittgenstein,  who  resided  at  Beileban& 
and  after  1732  was  pasttir  of  several  chorches  in  HaSe. 
and  also  occupied  a  chair  of  theology  there.  In  ITaT 
he  became  provost  of  the  Church  of  Altona;  ami  n 
1761  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  the  dudiies  << 
Sleswig  and  Holstein.  He  died  at  Rendabai;g,  June  ^'. 
1791.  During  all  his  life,  Stroenaee  was  charaeeeriBH 
by  an  enlightened  piety  and  a  moat  exeoBpUir  sod 
amiable  deportment.  He  wrote,  Betraektsmpem  wh.  S*^u- 
wtd  Festtags  Evwsgdia  (HaUe,  1747^48,  1758,4  ttJ^>: 
— Sammhmg  erbauiieker  Schr0tm,  etc.  ^bid.  1755-^3 
yo\»,)  i—GedSchlnistreden  (ibid.  1756)  t-^Pmed^en  (Al- 
tona, 1758-60, 8  vols.)  :—Theoloyitche  MaraiC¥leaAmt, 
l76b):—Theoiogi»che  Abhandiung  (Altona,  1765):— i»- 
bUscher  Unterrieht  (Halle,  1768). 


Btrut  (or  Btmtting-plece).  In  carpentiT. 
piece  that  keeps  two  others  from  approaching,  inA  is, 
therefore,  itself  in  a  state  of  compression;  in  eootrsiiii* 
tinction  to  a  tie,  which  keeps  the  two  pointa  of  the  fnaae 
to  which  its  extremities  are  attached  from  reeedii^aBd 
is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  tension. — Paiker,  Glon.ofAr' 
chitect,  s.  V. 

Btruthers,  Gavin,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at  the  UoiveoBtT 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  after  studying  divinity  «» 
called  to  the  Anderston  Relief  Church,  Glaegov.  sad 
was  ordained  in  1817.  He  was  mainly  instnimental  is 
bringing  about  the  union  between  the  United  Sccesw« 
and  the  Relief  Church,  and  was  the  author  of  the  sd- 
dress  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  both  denoiniiiatke»  « 
its  consummation;  also  author  of  Memoirs  t^  Amgri- 
can  Missionaries  (18mo): — a  History  of  the  R»f 
Church: — and  an  Essay  on  Christian  Cmian.  ItL 
Struthers  was  an  earnest  thinker,  and  died  Johr  11. 
1858.  See  Wilson,  Preab.  f/ist.  Alnumae,  18601,  p^^i: 
AUihone,Did.ofBriLandAmer,AuikorSfn.v,   (J.U^} 

Btryker,  laaao  P.,  a  missionary  of  the  (Dutd;  ■ 
Reformed  Church  to  Btimeo,  was  bom  at  Harfinpa. 
N.  J.,  Nov.  27,  181 1,  and  was  brought  up  to  meefaaaksi 
labor,  until  God  tumed  him  aside  to  prepare  for  tbe 
Gospel  ministry.  He  b^^an  his  studies  lace  in  lite. 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1837,  and  ftoa  tb» 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  In  I84Ql  Ib 
November  of  that  year,  having  been  ordained  a»  ai 
evangelist  to  the  heathen  by  the  Oaasis  of  New  Brr»> 
wick,  he  sailed  for  Borneo  with  hia  Hawwmt4»  Brr. 
William  T.  Van  Doren  and  wife.  He  died  of  a  s«ift 
fever  at  Singapore  in  1842,  after  ipending  a  year  ia 
Java,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the  Doteh 
and  almost  before  the  real  beginning  of  hia 
work.  He  was  a  man  of  fervid  piety,  aeajomiy 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  tkt 
cause  of  Christ  among  the  pagaua.  The  nuaakm  w 
which  he  belonged,  aHier  years  of  patient  straggles,  vsi 
abandoned  in  1849.  Mr.  Strvker  waa  unmaivied.  See 
Corwin,JfaaMa/</<*eJ2^/.CA«n:*,pw473.    (W.J.B.T.) 
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Stxyker,  Peter,  a  (Dntcb)  Reformed  ministeT, 
was  bom  in  New  York  dty  in  1764^  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Livingston,  was  licensed  by  the  General  Syn- 
od of  the  Reformed  Chareh  in  1788,  and  for  over  for- 
ty years  actively  engaged  as  minister  of  the  following 
churches  of  that  order:  Northampton  and  Southampton, 
P^,  1788-90;  Staten  Island,  1790-94;  Belleville,  N.  J., 
1794-1809;  Stone  House  Plains,  1810-12;  Berne,  N.  Y., 
1828-29,  when,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned 
all  pastoral  service.  For  many  years  he  was  the  oldest 
living  cleigyman  of  that  Church.  In  his  best  days 
he  is  said  to  hare  been  '*a  powerful  preacher,  plain, 
practical,  and  pungent — a  real  orator."  His  piety  was 
eminent.  He  said  that  not  a  doubt  of  his  personal  ac- 
ceptance with  €rod  beclouded  his  soul  for  several  years 
before  his  departure,  which  occurred  in  1847.  His  end 
was  peace,  and  he  is  remembered  among  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Church.  He  preached  with  equal  ease  in  Dutch 
and  in  English.  See  Corwin,  MamicU  qfthe  Rrf,  Church, 
p.  474.    (W.J.R.T.) 

Strymo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Scamander,  and  wife  of  Laomedon,  the 
king  of  Troy.  Laomedon*8  queen  is,  however,  some- 
times named  Placia  instead. 

Strymon,  a  proper  name  applied  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy to  various  persons :  1.  A  son  of  Mars  and  Helice, 
whose  daughter  Terina  was  also  beloved  by  Mars  and 
bore  him  Thrassa.  2.  A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa.  The  navigable  river  over 
which  Strymon  ruled  was  rendered  unnavigable  by 
Hercules,  who  drove  through  it  the  herds  of  Geryon. 

Strype,  Johm,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Stepney,  England,  Nov.  1, 1648.  After  being  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School  for  six  years,  he  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  July  5,  1662,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catharine  Hall,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in 
lG6d,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1669.  He  received  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Tbeydon-Boys,  County  of  Essex,  July 
14,  1669,  but  left  it  a  few  months  after  on  being  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Low-Ley  ton.  Although  he  enjoy- 
ed this  preferment  for  over  sixty  -  eight  years,  and 
adminbtered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas  -  day  for 
sixty -six  years  successively,  yet  he  was  never  insti- 
tuted nor  inducted.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Low-Ley- 
ton,  he  obtained  access  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of 
air  Michael  Hickes,  and  began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  which  he  afterwards  published.  To- 
wards his  latter  days  he  held  the  sinecure  of  Terring, 
Sussex,  and  was  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  he 
resigned  that  position.  He  died  at  Hackney,  Dec  11, 
1737.  His  publications  were,  LightfooVa  Works  (Lond. 
1684.  2  vols.  foU) : — MemoriaU  of  A  rchbuhop  Crammer 
(1694,  fol.)  '.—Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1698,  8vo)  :— 
Life  and  A  ctions  of  John  A  ytmer.  Bishop  of  London  (1701 , 
8vo)  '.—Life  of  Sir  J,  Cheke,  etc  (1706, 8vo)  -.—A  rmals 
of  the  Reformation^  etc.,  in  England  (1709-81, 4  vols.): 
— History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Edmund  Grindal, 
A  rehbishop  of  Canterbury  (1710,  foL) : — Life  and  A  ds 
of  Matthew  Parher,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1711, 
foL): — Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whitgifl,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1718,  fol.)  '.—Ecciesiastical  Memorials  (1721, 
3  vols,  fol.) : — Sermons,  etc  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  DicL 
8.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  u/hors,  s.  v. 

Stuart,  Cohen  M.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Presby- 
terian divine  of  Rotterdam,  was  a  native  of  Holland  and 
educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land in  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October,  1878.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  au- 
gust assembly,  and  delivered  the  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Adams's  address  of  welcome  to  the  Alli- 
ance. He  also  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  of  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  published  among  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 


ference of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Netherlands;  a 
very  popular  and  successful  preacher,  and  his  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  general  Church.  Dr.  Stuart  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  American  Church  and  people  that 
he  expressed  a  desire  while  here  to  remove  to  this 
country  and  settle  among  us,  but  providential  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  wishes  in 
that  respect.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  January,  1879. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Stuart,  Henry  B.  M.  C,  duke  of  York  and  car- 
dinal, grandson  of  James  II  of  England,  was  bom  in 
Rome,  March  6, 1725,  and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
which  was  lost  by  his  elder  brother,  April  27, 1746,  he 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  ranks.  JBenedict  XIV  gave 
him  the  purple,  July  8, 1747,  and  afterwards  the  arch- 
bishopric of  the  Lateran  and  several  other  dignities. 
To  these  Clement  XIII  added  other  offices  which  yield- 
ed him  rich  revenues.  But  the  French  Revolution 
stripped  him  of  all  these,  and  he  even  sold  his  family 
jewels  in  aid  of  pope  Pius  YI.  George  III  of  England 
gave  him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  at  Fraecati,  July  13,  1807.  To 
him  are  attributed  Constifutiones  Synodates  Ecdesia 
Tusculana  (Rome,  1764)  and  Appendix  ad  Tusculanam 
Synodum  (ibid.  1764),  which,  however,  are  really  the 
works  of  the  Jesuit  Stefan ucci.  With  this  prince- 
prelate  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  became  extinct. 

Stuart,  Moses,  a  learned  Congregational  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 1780.  He  eariy 
began  to  develop  a  taste  for  books,  reading  Edwards  On 
the  Will  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale 
(College  in  May,  1797,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon* 
ors  of  his  class  in  1799.  The  year  after  he  spent  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  at  North  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  following  he  was  principal  of  a 
high-school  in  Danbury.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1802  at  Danbury,  Imt  the  week  previous  had  been 
chosen  tutor  in  Yale,  which  position  he  accepted.  Dur- 
ing his  tutorship,  desirous  of  procuring  an  appropriate 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Stuart  borrowed  of  the  pres- 
ident Macknight's  work  On  the  Epistles,  the  perusal  of 
which  awakened  him  to  spiritual  things  and  resulted  in 
his  conversion.  In  the  early  part  of  1808  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Church  in  Yale  College,  began  to  study 
theology  under  president  Dwight,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  for- 
meriy  served  by  Dr.  Dana,  March  5, 1806.  On  Feb.  28, 
1810,  he  was  inaugurated  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  Andover,  and  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of 
his  duties  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  advancing  age.  After  this,  however,  bis  mind  re- 
tained its  wonted  activity,  and  he  published  two  or 
three  works  requiring  minute  and  profound  Biblical 
investigation.  Taking  his  daily  walk,  he  fell,  fractur- 
ing the  bone  of  his  wrist.  He  afterwards  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  parsed  into  a  typhoid  fever  and  issued  in 
death,  Jan.  4, 1852.  Mr.  (for  he  refused  the  title  of 
Dr.)  Stuart's  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  devoted 
chiefly  to  Biblical  literature.  In  this  he  led  the  way 
in  his  own  country  with  most  happy  results.  His  own 
contributions  to  sacred  learning  are  ver}'  valuable ;  but 
perhaps  he  did  even  more  by  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
Biblical  stndy,  and  the  sound  principles  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis which  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  younger 
brethren,  especially  in  America,  than  by  the  works  which 
he  himself  published.  His  chief  writings  are,  a  Gram^ 
mar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (1813;  of  which  a  5th  ed. 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1888):— a  Hebrew  Chresiomathy 
(1832)  '.—Course  of  Hebrew  Study  (1880) :— a  Grammar 
of  the  New  Test.  Dialect  (2d  ed.  1841)  '.—Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1827, 2  vols.;  reprinted, Lond. 
1828):— Of»  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1882;  London| 
1838):— On  the  Apocalypse  (1845;  Edinb.  1847):— Oa 
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Ikmid  (1851)  ',—EocUnaMt$  (1851):->/Vmwf4t  (1852) : 
CriHeul  ilittory  and  Ve/tnoe  of  the  Oid-  Tnl,  Ctimm 
(1845)  :^A  Scr^ural  View  of  the  Wine  Qnettiim  (1848) : 
— Sermtm*  (1810-46).  He  wm  aIm  a  lar^  oontiibuCor  to 
the  Biblical  RepotHory  «nd  the  BibUuikeca  Sacra.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  bit  memory  at  Andover, 
on  which  he  ia  etvled  **  the  father  of  Biblical  acienee 
\n  his  native  country.**  See  Sprague,  AnmUt  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  it,  475 ;  Park,  Funerai  Diacourwe  (1852) ; 
Afefh,  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1852;  Ckrietitm  Review,  April, 
1852;  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1853. 

Stnbble  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word :  1.  Uwially  19^,  kaek  (which  is  in%'a- 
riably  so  rendered),  so  called  from  iu  dryneee,  which  de- 
notes the  dry  halm  of  grain,  partly  as  left  standing  in 
the  fields  (Exod.  v,  12),  and  then  sometimes  burned 
o%-er  (xv,  7;  Isa.  v,  24;  xlvii,  14;  Joel  ii,  5;  Nah.  i, 
10 ;  Obad.  18),  and  partly  as  broken  up  into  chaff  by 
treading  out  the  grain,  and  so  separated  by  ventila- 
tion (Job  xiii,  25;  xli,  20  [28];  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  24;  Isa. 
xl,  24;  xli,  2;  Jer.  xiii,  24).  See  Chaff.  2.  Once 
^Sri,  teben  ( Job.  xxi,  18 ),  properly  stratOf  as  used  for 
provender.  See  Stiiaw.  8.  Once  caXafi^  (1  Cor.  iii, 
12),  which  denotes  in  general  the  stalk  of  grain  after 
the  ears  are  removed  (Xenoph.  Ver.  y,  18;  SepL  for 
Cp,  Exod.  XV,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  5).  In  Eg>'pt  the  reapen 
only  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  com  with  the  sickle,  leaving 
the  straw,  which  they  deemed  worthless,  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Hence  when  the  cruel  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  Hebrew  brickmakers  to  gather  straw  for  themselves 
(Exod.  V,  12),  though  guilty  of  excessive  tyranny,  he 
did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ordain  a  physical  im- 
possibility.    See  Bkick. 

Btubbfl,  Aarox  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Bfethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  O., 
March  13,  1830,  and  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference  in  September,  1857.  In  April, 
1864,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  82d  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  lost  his  health  while  in  the 
army,  was  superannuated  at  the  Conference  of  1864, 
and  settled  at  Patterson,  Hardin  Co.,  O.,  where  he  died, 
June  14, 1865.  His  labors  were  very  acceptable  and  use- 
ful    See  Mimitee  of  A  rmual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  142. 

Stnddiford,  Peter,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1763,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1786,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
John  H.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1787,  and  settled  that 
year  at  Keadington,  N.  J.,  having  Bedroinster  as  an  as- 
sociate Church  until  1800,  and  then  ministered  at  Read- 
ington  alone  until  his  death,  Nov.  30, 1826.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  profemor  of  Hebrew  by  the  General  Sj'nod. 
His  record  is  tliat  of  a  man  of  large  views,  much  learn- 
ing, and  intense  devotion  to  his  ministerial  work.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher, 
sometimes  transcending  himself  when  called  upon  in  an 
emergency,  and  always  on  these  occasions  speaking  with 
elaborate  tininh  and  great  force.  He  was  noted  as  a  pa- 
triotic citizen,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a  Christian  of  deep 
personal  piety  and  of  catholic  sentiments.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref  Church,  p.  229.     (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Btuddiford,  Peter  O.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Readiiigton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  11,  1799.  He  early  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Academy  at  Bask- 
ingridge,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  at  S(»mer\'ille.  In  1816 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  was  occupied  three  years  in  teach- 
ing, and  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1821.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bmns- 
wick  Presbytery  April  27, 1819,  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist by  the  same  presbytery  Nov.  28,  1821,  and  oh  Dec 
2,  1821,  commenced  his  labors  at  Lambertville,  N.  J., 


alternating  for  one  year  with  the  Sofebmnr  Church  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  June,  1825,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  LambertviUe  and  Solebury  chuichcs,  which  re- 
lation existed  roost  happilv  fur  a  period  of  forty -fire 
yearc  He  died  Jane  5,  1*866.  Dr.  Stiiddtford  was  a 
sound  and  able  theologian,  a  judicious  and  most  instruc- 
tive preacher,  and  admirably  fitted  and  succesBfal  as 
an  educator.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  HiiL  Almanac,  1867, 
p.204.     (J.US.) 

Stndenx,  in  Slavic  mythology,  is  the  lake  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  mighty  beech-wood  on  the  island 
of  RUgen,  whose  waters  were  used  to  wash  the  wheels 
of  the  wagon  in  which  the  goddess  Nothus  had  passed 
through  the  island.  The  slaves  who  performed  that 
labor  were  immediately  drowned.  The  lake  swarmed 
with  fishes,  but  none  were  allowed  to  be  taken  from  it 
because  they  belonged  to  the  goddess.  Even  to  ap- 
proach the  lake  was  a  capital  offence. — YoUmer,  Wor- 
terb.  d.  MythoL  a.  r. 

Stadies  of  the  Clerot.  In  the  early  Cboich, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  lead  studious  lives,  and  no 
pleas  were  allowed  as  just  apologies  for  the  contrary*. 
Their  chief  studies  were  to  be  the  Holy  Scripcures,  to 
which  special  attention  was  demanded,  and  the  ap- 
proved writers  and  canons  of  the  Church.  Other  books 
were  to  be  sparingly  and  cautiously  used.  Heretical 
works  were  to  be  read  only  upon  necessity  to  confute 
them  or  caution  others  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, nor  was  there  an  absolute  prohibition  of  it.  Where 
'  such  study  could  be  made  to  minister  to  divinity,  it  was 
I  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  and  the  study  of  such 
learning  rightly  applied  did  ver>*  great  service  to  relig- 
ion in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Chtuch.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii,  §  1  sq. 

BtndltSB,  a  name  g^ven  to  a  branch  of  the  Acxemk- 
TM  ( q.  V. ).  One  Studios,  a  noUeman  of  Rome,  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  became  one  of  their  order, 
erecting  a  large  monastery  for  himself,  which  was  called 
Studium,  and  the  monks  StudUof.  In  a  short  time  they 
lost  their  credit  by  joining  the  Nestorians. 

Studltda,  Simeon,  is  said  t4>  have  been  a  monk 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Studium  in  Constantinople 
(see  Mllller,  Stud,  Ceenob.  Con^unt.  ex  Monum.  Hgtani, 
JUustratum  Diss.  [Ups.  1721  ]),  and  is  credited  with  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  hvmns  of  praise  (see  Allatius, 
De  Sym.  Scriptis  DiatrUta  [Par.  1664],  p.  28). 

Another  Simeon  Studites  is  mentioned  in  AUatiixs, 
loe.  cit.  p.  162,  as  a  theologian,  homilist,  and  hymnog- 
rapher.  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Graca,  curante  GoctL 
Christoph.  Haries.  (Hamb.  1808),  xi,  802-319.— Henog, 
Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Stnditea,  Theodore,  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
iconoclasts  in  the  eariy  Church,  was  bom  in  Constsnti- 
nople,  A.D.  759,  entered  the  Convent  of  Studium  in  781, 
and  was  made  its  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  in  794.  Be 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  emperor  Oonstantine 
Copronymus — a  violent  iconoclast,  who  had  separated 
from  his  consort  and  was  about  to  marry  Theodora — and 
denounced  the  ban  against  him,  besides  severing  his  ge- 
lations with  the  patriarch  Tara«us,  because  the  latter 
would  not  proceed  energetically  against  the  emperor. 
Consuntine  thereupon  banished  him  to  Thessaloniea. 
When  image-worship  was  restored,  Theodore  was  recall- 
ed and  received  into  favor;  but  he  became  involved  in 
fresh  troubles,  this  time  with  the  emperor  Nioephonzs, 
who  caused  him  to  be  impriaoned  and  transported  to 
an  island  near  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  until 
reinstated  in  his  ofRxse  by  Michael  Rhangave.  When 
Leo  the  Armenian  renewed  the  attack  on  image-wor> 
ship  (813),  Studites  at  once  rose  against  him  with  his 
accustomed  seal ;  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  warn- 
ed, but  without  result,  and  then  called  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople which  prohibited  iconolatry  (315),  after 
which  he  took  energetic  measures  fur  its  rppreuiuD* 
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Stodites  was  confined  at  Mesope,  and  afterwards  (819) 
at  Smyrna.  Balbus  gave  him  his  liberty  in  821  and 
permitted  the  adoration  of  images  in  private ;  but  the 
zeal  of  Studites  soon  compelled  his  renewed  banishment 
from  Constantinople.  He  took  up  bis  abode  on  the  isl- 
and of  Chalcis,  and  died  there,  Nov.  11, 826.  He  com- 
pueed  a  number  of  letters,  poems,  and  other  writings 
against  the  ioonoclasta,  for  which  see  Bellarmine,  be 
JScriptoribus  EocUs,  [Colon.  1684],  p.  151.  Part  V  of 
Jacquee  Sirmond's  C^a  Varia  (Venet.  1728)  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  Theodore  Studites  and  his  writ- 
inga.  Corap*  also  the  literary  references  in  Gieseler, 
Kirckenffesck.  (Bonn,  1846),  II,  i,  10  sq. — Herzog,  Seal- 
EncyJdop,  a.  v. 

Stufio,  an  unknown  divinity  worshipped  among  the 
ancient  Saxons,  supposed  to  have  presided  over  their 
drinking  customs  and  to  have  been  the  patron  of  revel- 
lers.— ^VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoU  s.  v. 

Stnffii  USKD  IN  THE  MiDDLE  AoES.  The  names 
Dctmask,  Sarcenet  {Saracenorum  opui\  Sypers  (cloth 
of  Cyprus),  and  Levantine  brocades,  of  silver  and  gold, 
made  in  the  Lebanon ;  Orphreys^ "  the  gold  of  Phrygia ;" 
A  ttaiic  robes,  splendid  cloths  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the 
embroidery,  veils,  silks,  and  cloths  of  Alexandria,  be- 
speak the  place  of  manufacture.  Byzantium  was  also 
a  considerable  producer.  The  earlier  patterns  are  By- 
zantine, with  flowing  and  geometrical  designs,  animals, 
and  birds.  In  the  13th  centurv  arms  of  donors  were 
introduced,  and  in  the  14th  century  splendid  borders, 
representing  saints,  angels,  and  evangelists,  were  added 
to  vestments.  In  England,  embroidery  of  Alexandria, 
Indian  samit,  color  de  Painaz,  Turkey-work,  cloth  of 
Antioch,  Tripolis,  Tartaryn,  Tiretaine,  cloth  of  Tyre  (so 
called  from  its  bright  tint).  Tarsus,  India,  Tarse  de  Nak, 
Tuly,  Inde  di  Gangt,  and  Moire  de  Tarse  are  mentioned 
as  used  in  vestments,  all  being  of  Eastern  importation. 
— Walcott,  Sac,  A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

Stuhr,  Peter  Fbddersen,  a  German  scholar,  waa 
born  at  Flensburg,  May  28,  1787,  studied  law  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1806  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle.  In 
1821  he  commenced  lecturing  at  the  Berlin  University, 
was  promoted  in  1826  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
died  March  13, 1851.  He  wrote,  Die  Staaien  de»  Alter- 
thuau  und  dear  cAtistL  Zeit  (Heidelberg,  1811): — Uebei- 
den  Untergang  der  NaturstaaUn  (Berlin,  1812): — ^46- 
handlungen  iiber  nordtsche  A  Uerlhiimer  (ibid.  1817) : — 
Uie  chitietische  Reichsreligion  und  die  Systeme  der  in- 
dischen  Philotopkie  in  ikrem  VerhaUniue  zur  Offenr 
barungslehre  (ibid.  1835): — AWfemeine  Geachichte  der 
Religionsformen  der  heidtti$chm  Volker  (ibid.  1836-38,  2 
vols.) : — Daa  VerkditniM  der  chrittlichen  TheoU>gie  zur 
Philotopkie  und  Afythologie  (ibid.  1842)  i-^Vom  Siaats- 
leben  nach  plutomschen,  aristotelischen  und  christlichen 
Grundsdtzen  (ibid.  1850).  See  RegenAurger  Conver- 
Bations-Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  Theohg,  Universcd-LexHeon,  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolog,  ii,  1290.     (B.  P.) 

Stnkeley,  William,  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquarian, waa  born  at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  Nov. 
7, 1687.  He  waa  admitted  into  Bene't  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  7,  1708,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in 
1709.  He  first  began  to  practice  at  Boston,  in  his  na- 
tive oounQ',  but  removed  to  London  in  1717,  where  he 
was  soon  after  elected  F.K.S.  The  degree  of  M.D.  he 
took  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and  waa  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  following. 
Later  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  Church,  and  be 
waa  ordained  at  Croydon,  July  20,  1720.  In  October 
following  he  waa  presented  to  the  living  of  All-Souls', 
Stamford.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ancaa- 
ter,  and  also  received  from  him  the  living  of  Somerby, 
near  Grantham,  in  1739.  In  1741  he  preached  the  SOth 
of  January  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
that  year  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian 
Society.  In  1747  he  vacated  his  preferments  in  the 
country,  and  received  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Queen 
Square.    He  died  March  8. 1765.    In  addition  to  other 


works  on  antiquities,  he  wrote,  Palaograpkia  Sacra ,  ot 
Discourses  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  thai  Relate  to 
Sacred  History  (1786,  4to)  i^Sfonehenge^  a  Temple  Re- 
stored to  the  British  Dmids  (1740,  fol.)  :—A  bury,  a  Tem- 
ple of  the  British  Druids  Described  (1743,  fol.) :— ij?«r- 
mons  (1742, 4to ;  1750,  4to :  1756, 8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amen 
A  uthorSf  B.  V. 

StumbUng-block  (^ica^,  mihshdl,  rrpScKOfifia, 
which  literally  denote  any  object  over  which  a  person 
may  trip  the  foot,  and  hence,  figuratively,  a  cause  of 
ruin  or  disgust;  but  nVlJr^,  maksheldh,  is  only  used 
of  a  physical  '<  ruin**  [Isa.  iii,  6],  or  an  idol  ["  stumbling- 
block,"  i.  e.  incitement  to  apostasy,  Zeph.  i,  6  ] ;  and 
ffKavSaXov  [1  Cor.  i,  28;  1  John  ii,  10;  Rev.  ii,  14; 
elsewhere  **  oflfence"]  is  properly  the  prap-stick  to  which 
the  bait  is  fastened  in  a  snare).  The  roads  in  Eastern 
countries  are,  for  the  most  part^  nothing  more  than  ao> 
customed  tracks,  worn  to  something  like  a  level  by  the 
passing  of  travellers  and  caravans.  See  Road.  When 
rocks  and  stones  are  placed  in  these  tracks,  riders  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  stumbling  of  the 
horses;  and  hence  Isaiah  (Ixiii,  18),  describing  God's 
glorious  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  £g>'pt,  says, 
*'  He  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a  horse  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  they  should  not  stumble."  Robbers  and 
plundering  hordes  frequently  placed  huge  stones  and 
branches  of  trees  across  the  roads,  as  stumbling-blocks 
to  check  and  per))lex  caravans,  in  order  that  they  might 
attack  them  during  the  confusion  which  such  impc<U- 
ments  would  necessarily  create.  Thus  (Jer.  vi,  21), 
**  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lonl,  Behold,  I  will  lay 
stumbling-blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  father  and 
the  sons  together  shall  fall  upon  them;  the  neighbor 
and  his  friend  shall  perish"  (see  Hackett,  lUust,  of  Script, 
p.  19, 22).    See  Offence. 

Stuns,  S.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  at  Albion,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  March  26, 
1828,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1850,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Allegheny  College,  June,  1854.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  united  with  the  Erie  Conference; 
and  while  filling  his  last  appointment,  acted  as  princi- 
pal of  Carrier  Seminary.  In  1869  be  received  a  super- 
numerary relation  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Jamea- 
town,  N.Y.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  80, 1870.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  178. 

Bturge,  Joseph,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  was  bom  at  Ell)erton,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  Aug.  2, 1793.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  achieved 
great  success.  As  corn  -  factors,  the  firm  of  J.  it  Ct 
Sturge  secured  a  distinction  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
firm  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  many 
reform  and  philanthropic  movements,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  distinguiiihed  philanthro- 
pists of  his  day.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  repre- 
sented Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Leeds,  and  waa 
always  found  on  the  side  of  tmth  and  righteousness. 
He  waa  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  entire  abrogation 
of  capital  punishment.  He  labored  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  of  prisons.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  going  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  sell  his  barley  for  malting  purpoeea.  He  waa  also 
the  promoter  of  the  Sabbath-school  movement  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  But  the  two  great  objects  which, 
for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  secured  the  unflagging  inter- 
est of  Joseph  Sturge  were  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  promotion  of  permanent  and  univerul  peace.  The 
result  of  the  long-continued  labors  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  England  was  the  proclamation  of  unconditional 
liberty  to  every  slave  in  all  her  colonial  possessiona, 
the  same  to  take  eflect  Aug.  1,  1838.  His  advocacy 
of  peace  on  Christian  principles  gave  him  a  reputation 
throughout  the  dvilused  worid.    His  efforts  in  the  di- 
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lection  of  a  aabmissioa  of  nmtional  difficulties  to  arbi- 
tration rather  than  to  the  sword  are  well  known.  He 
promoted  and  arranged,  in  conjunction  with  like  sfMrits 
with  himself,  the  peace  congresses  which  were  held  an- 
nually from  1848  to  1852  at  BniMels,  Paris,  Frankfort, 
London,  and  Edinburgh.  The  influence  of  these  pub- 
lic gatherings  of  the  friends  of  peace  was  widely  ex- 
tended and  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  In  labors 
like  these  Joseph  Sturge  devoted  the  busy  years  of  a 
life  reaching  on  to  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten. 
He  died  in  Birmingham,  England,  May  14, 1859.  See 
Memoir^  by  Tract  Association  of  Friends  (Philadelphia). 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Btnrgea,  Alfred  GALTJkTni,a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  March  11, 1818. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1829,  was  licensed  to  exhort 
and  subsequaitly  to  preach  in  1832,  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1888,  and  appointed  to  Gas- 
tarus  Circuit,  Warren  District.  In  1884  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  Salem  Circuit;  in  1885  was  admitted  into  full  con- 
nection, and  appointed  to  Erie  station ;  in  1886,  to  Hud- 
son Circuit;  in  1887,  to  Painsville  arcuit;  in  1888-9, 
to  Ravenna  Circuit;  in  1840-41,  to  Warren;  in  184*2, 
to  Poland  Circuit;  in  1848,  to  Youngstown;  in  1844,  to 
Meadville,  where,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  labor.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1845.  Mr. 
Storges  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order  as  a  min- 
ister. The  high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  six  years  in  succession  he 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  conference  sec- 
retary. See  Minuttt  of  Annual  CanferenoeSf  iv,  58. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sturm,  ChrlBtoph.ChriBtiaxi,  was  bom  at  Augs- 
burg, Jan.  25, 1740,  and  studied  at  Jena  and  Halle.  From 
Halle,  where  he  preached  first,  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  finally  became  the  pastor  primarius  of 
St.  Peter^s.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  26, 1786.  Sturm 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  devotional  books  and  hymns. 
One  of  his  hymns,  A  t^ferttanden,  at{ferstanden,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  N.  L.  F.,  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
UgioUM  Magazine,  1865,  xxxiii,  202 :  *'  Christ  is  risen, 
Christ  is  risetu"  One  of  his  works  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  is  known  in 
English  under  the  title  oiReftedionM  on  the  Works  of  God 
(often  printed).  For  others,  see  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklop, 
a.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUraU,  s.  v.  See  also  Wi- 
ner, ffandbuck  der  theolog,  LUeratur  (index) ;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1292;  Tkeolog,  Univergal-Lexihon,  s.  v.; 
Koch,  Gesch,  d  dwUchen  KirchenliedeSf  vi,  357  sq. ;  JU' 
genthurger  Converiationt'Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Fetiersen,  Sturm^a 
Leben  und  Charakter  (Hamburg,  1786).     (B.  P.) 

Sttinn  OF  FuLDA,  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  and  first 
abbot  of  Fulda,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  Irving  in  the 
province  of  Naiiricum  (Bavaria),  and  was  bom  A.D.  710. 
His  parents,  influenced  by  Boniface,  devoted  their  son 
to  the  Church,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  that 
missionary.  He  now  travelled  with  his  preceptor  for  a 
time,  and  then  retired  into  the  Monastery  of  Fritalar,  to 
engage  in  scientific  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Wigbert.  In 
788  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  at  once 
began  to  engage  in  missionary  labors  among  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  communities.  His  leading  purpose 
was  the  dissemination  of  Gospel  truth  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  worship ;  but  he  was  also  earnest  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  higher  morality  among  his  hearers. 
After  three  years  of  successful  labors,  however,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  greater  au- 
sterity. Boniface  approved  of  his  design,  and  directed 
him,  for  ite  realization,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  intention  of  his  own  to  found  a  large  mon- 
astery beyond  the  reach  of  danger  through  incursions 
of  the  Saxons,  to  explore  the  country  for  a  suita- 
ble site  on  which  to  erect  a  religious  esUblishment. 
Accompanied  by  two  associates,  Sturm  entered  the  un- 
known wildoneas,  and  in  three  days  found  a  place  which 


seemed  to  oflfer  erenr  reqvisile  except  Uie  MHoaee  d 
quiet,  as  it  was  situated  too  near  tike  ficnriiorics  of  the 
hostile  Saxons  to  justify  the  hope  thmft  it  woald  nmun 
undisturbed.    At  a  later  day  aicbbislsop  LoBos,  the  ac- 
cessor of  Boniface,  founded  there  the  MoiMslcrv  of  Hns- 
feld  (768);  but,  by  the  advice  of  BooifMe, a  asier  piac* 
was  to  be  sought.    Sturm  now  venCaivd  into  tbe  fcffot 
alone,  braving  iu  wild  beasts  and  ita  boidea  ofhsaches. 
ontil  he  reached  the  spot  where  Fnldai  laaw  •!*■&.  scd 
there  he  found  the  situation  of  which  he  was  ia 
He  returned  to  Hersfeld,  and  fonned  a  plaa  for  the 
tion  of  the  convent;  and  Booifaee  repaired  to  the  tm- 
perorCaikMDan  to  procure  a  donation  ciif  the  land.  Attbe 
beginning  of  744,  Sturm,  accompanied  by  tune  tmmikx 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  kw^ty,  and  rapidly  poshed 
forward  the  building  and  airangeawnt  of  tlie  piuputl 
establishment.     When  completed,  it  asauuicd  tbe  aaae 
of  the  stream  on  which  it  stood,  and  reeeaved  Stora  ai 
its  abbot.    The  number  of  monks  rapidly  increMed,  tmi 
it  became  necessary  to  arrange  tbe  plan  of  their  gorera- 
ment  and  of  their  oidinaiy  life  aocoidin|p  to  aoaie  eorin 
system ;  and  to  this  aid  a  oommisaion,  to  which  Stars 
belonged,  was  aent  to  I  taly  to  study  the  naethods  in  vti^K 
among  the  Benedictines  of  that  land.     The  Coorent  oi 
Monte-Casino  seemed  to  them  to  afibrd  kvntis  ia  ad- 
ministration of  especial  value.     They  reCnmed  after 
having  been  absent  a  year,  Sturm  being  detaiiied  m 
the  journey  by  a  severe  illness  at  Kitzxngen,GCi  the  Mas: 
and  after  their  arrival  the  diadpline  of  Monte-Casm 
was  introduced  in  all  its  strictness.     Some  of  cbe  brock- 
ers  prayed,  studied,  or  taught,  while  others  were  os- 
ployed  in  the  fields  and  gardens    The  reaoks  of  thar 
industry,  joined  with  the  donations  of  wealthy  patmmk 
g^reatly  enriched  the  convent,  exteoded  its  fuat,  aoA 
heightened  the  reputation  of  ite  abbot.     When  lalki 
succeeded  Boniface  as  archbishop,  this  peaceful  state  vsi 
rudely  disturbed.     Sturm  demanded  that  the  body  ti 
Boniface  should  be  interred  at  Fulda,  as  Boniface  him- 
self had  desired ;  but  the  deigy  of  Mayenoe,  headed  b^ 
Lullus,  refused  consent,  and  procured  an  order  from  ki^ 
Pepin  for  the  interment  of  the  remains  at  Maymee. 
Lullus  finally  yielded.     Another  cause  of  trouble  Uv 
in  the  archbishop's  assumption  of  the  rights  of  ovna*- 
ship  over  the  monastery,  and  of  consequent  saperrisiM 
of  ite  temporalities,  which  Sturm  regarded  as  an  tara- 
sion  of  his  privileges.    At  the  same  time,  thi«e  moeki. 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  strictness  of  Stnra's 
rule,  charged  him  with  treason  against  the  king,  and 
secured  his  dtetion  before  the  court;  and  when  Suaia, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  refused  to  defeat 
himself,  the  anger  of  Pepin  caused  his  baniahra^it  to 
the  Monastery  of  Jumedica  (now  Jumi^ges),  n^n-  Bso- 
en.     Lullus  now  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  tkt 
possession  of  Fulda;  but  as  the  monks  drove  awaj  ■ 
priest  whom  he  had  appointed  abbot,  he  gave  way.  ui 
allowed  them  to  choose  for  themselves.     They  aelectfd 
Prezzold,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Sturm,  who  at  onee  be- 
gan to  labor  for  the  pardon  of  his  former  saperior:  aai 
as  other  monasteries  used  their  infloeirae  in  the  saae 
direction,  the  end  was  attained.    Sturm  was  recriled  s» 
court  and  reconciled  to  the  king;  and  when  Pieujuti 
and  his  brothere  of  Fulda  petitioned  for  Storm's  rea»> 
ration  to  the  monastery,  the  king  consented,  and,  m  ad- 
dition, removed  the  monastery  from  under  the  juriftfic- 
tion  of  Lullus  (762).    A  quiet  era  now  began  ia  tb« 
life  of  Sturm,  whidi  continued  until  his  death.     H« 
grew  in  the  roysl  favor  constantly,  and  by  his  pcaetkal 
genius  accomjAished  many  resulte  which  increaaed  tfe< 
material  welfiire  of  his  neighborhood.     In  the  begisosa; 
of  Charlemagne's  reign  he  was  employed  to  piiLMin 
peace  between  the  king  and  the  poweifol  dnke  Ths»- 
silo  of  Bavaria,  and  was  completely  socceasfuL     A  wider 
sphere  opened  before  him  when  Chariemagoe  made  war 
on  the  Saxons,  in  772,  and  oidered  a  host  of  prieMs  sid 
other  clergy  to  accompany  the  army  in  order  to  eoeven 
the  conquered  heathen.     Sturm  was  especially  proau- 
nent  in  this  work,  and  achieved  some  real 
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ppean  ftom  the  faci  that  a  number  of  noble  Saxons 
i»llowed  him  to  Fulda  for  instruction  in  the  Christian 
attb.  In  acknowledgment  of  bis  services,  Charlemagne 
ionated  to  the  Convent  of  Fulda  an  important  royal  do- 
(lain  situated  in  Hammelbuig,  on  the  Saale  (Jan.  7, 
77).  When  the  campaign  against  the  Saxons  was  re- 
seated,  in  order  to  punish  them  for  their  revolt,  Sturm 
ras  again  ordered  to  attend  the  expedition ;  but  his  age 
i>rbade  so  great  a  demand  on  bis  strength,  and  he  was 
eft  behind.  He  returned  to  Fulda,  and  died  Dec.  17, 
79.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Fulda,  and  a 
imple  monument  was  placed  over  his  remains.  At  the 
^teran  Council  of  1139  pope  Innocent  II  canonized  the 
vorthy  abbot,  and  in  1439  bishop  John  of  WUrzburg 
trdered  a  diocesan  festival  in  his  honor.  See  Eigel 
abbot  of  Fulda  818-822),  Vifa  Sturmi,  in  Mabillon,  A  ct. 
iS,  Ord.  8.  Bened,  JSac  VIII,  ii,  242-269,  and  in  Perta, 
l/omoN.  ScripL  ii,  866-877;  also  Stormius  Brun,  L«- 
wnugtMch,  d,  heil,  8turmi9i»,  etc  (1779,  8vo) ;  Hitt,  Lit. 
le  la  France^  iv,  161;  Fabriciu^  BibL  LaU  Med,  et  It^m. 
fCtcUu,  iv,  214;  Bettberg,  ATtrcAeapescA.  DeuUchkutds 
iiiitu  1846),  vol  i ;  Schwartz,  Leben  d,  heU,  Stumuus 
Fulda,  1858).>-Heizog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Bturxn,  Jacob,  administrator  of  the  government 
*f  Strasburg,  a  sutesman  and  influential  promoter  of 
he  cause  of  the  Keformation,  was  bom  in  1489.  His 
!ducation  was  largely  guided  by  Wimpfeling,  who  was 
in  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  who  preserved  him 
'rem  falling  into  the  toils  of  monkish  preceptors,  and 
wrought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  classics  instead, 
[n  1505  he  was  a  master  of  arts,  and  in  1606  a  member 
>f  the  theokigical  faculty  of  Freiburg.  Renouncing  the 
lurpose  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  travelled  i^  different 
ands.and  in  1614  joined  the  literary  association  of  Stras- 
>urg,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  classics.  In  1622  he 
-ecommended,  for  the  reformation  of  the  University 
>f  Heidelberg,  that  thorough  grammatical  instruction 
ihould  precede  the  study  of  the  classics ;  that  Agricola's 
method  of  logic  should  be  adopted ;  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  mathematics;  and  that  in  theology 
scholasticism  should  be  replaced  by  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church  fa- 
Lhers.  He  became  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and 
Ln  1626  chief  magistrate,  in  every  position  displaying  so 
much  ability  and  character  as  to  occasion  the  coining 
of  a  medal  in  bia  honor.  He  advocated  liberty  of  con- 
science in  religious  mauers,  and  recognised  neither  em- 
peror nor  pope  as  his  spiritual  head;  but  he  desired, 
also,  that  sil  believers  in  the  Gospel  should  unite  their 
energies  for  the  common  work.  As  a  statesman,  he  ad- 
vocated an  alliance  of  the  (Germans  and  Swiss,  in  order 
that  a  stronger  front  might  be  presented  to  the  Romish 
powers.  At  Spires,  in  1629,  he  defended  the  action  of 
Strasburg  in  having  caused  the  cessation  of  the  mass 
in  the  previous  year,  and  joined  the  evangelical  princes 
in  their  protest,  besides  uniting  with  Philip  of  Hesse  to 
prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  Swiss.  He  attended 
the  Marburg  Colloquy,  and  in  1630  united  with  other 
delegates  in  presenting  the  Con/etno  TetrapoUtana  at 
Augsburg.  His  endeavors  to  unite  the  Saxons  and 
the  South  Germans  were  indefatigable,  though  unsuc- 
cessfuL  He  participated  in  the  deliberations  which  re> 
suited  in  the  WittetAerg  Concord  of  1636.  At  thb  time, 
too,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  work  of  establish- 
ing  a  gymnasium  at  Strasburg,  having,  in  1628,  become 
a  member  of  the  board  of  scholarcbs  to  whom  was  com* 
mitted  the  direction  of  public  instruction.  During  the 
period  of  the  Interim  he  not  only  preserved  the  peace 
in  Strasburg,  but  also  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
city.  He  was  venerated  by  all  parties,  and  prominently 
employed  in  all  the  great  events  of  his  time  and  coun- 
try, having  been  Strasburg's  representative  at  political 
and  religious  convocations  no  less  than  ninety-one  times 
between  1626  and  1662.  His  rich  acquaintance  with 
men  and  events  enabled  him  to  afford  valuable  asttst^ 
ance  to  his  friend  Sleidan  (q.  v.)  in  the  preparation  of 
the  laiter's  great  historical  work.    He  died  Oct.  SO, 


1663,  leaving  behind  the  reputation  of  a  model  Christ 
tian  patriot.  His  library  was  donated  to  the  Strasburg 
School. — Herzog,  Beal-Eneykhp,  s.  v. 

Stnnxi,  Johann,  a  famous  Protestant  schoolman, 
was  bom  at  Sleida  in  1607,  and  graduated  at  Lonvain, 
where  he  also  managed  a  printing-office  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Rudiger  Rescius,  and  published  aeversl  Greek 
works.  To  sell  his  books,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  while 
there  was  invited  to  deliver  public  lectures,  which  he 
did.  taking  dialectics  for  his  subject,  and  following  the 
method  of  R.  Agricola.  At  this  time,  too,  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  In  1634  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  reunite  the 
Protestant  and  the  Romish  Church.  In  1687  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Strasburg.  In  his 
new  position  he  advocated  a  union  of  classical  culture 
and  evangelical  piety,  the  exaltation  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  the  exijense  of  the  vernacular,  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  scholastic  methods  and  quibbles,  the  simplifying 
of  dialectics,  etc  On  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium  la 
1638,  he  was  appointed  rector  for  life.  Though  a  Prot- 
estant, he  retained  his  friendship  for  many  Roman  Cath- 
olic scholars,  and  hoped  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  communions  might  be  removed — an  idea  frequently 
expressed  by  him,  e.  g.  in  a  criticism  of  the  popish  Ccn^ 
tUium  de  Emendanda  Ecdesia,  1688.  He  possessed  rare 
oratorical  and  diplomatic  abilities,  and  was  accordingly 
often  employed  in  negotiations  and  missions  by  the 
Strasburg  and  other  Protestant  governments,  and  even 
by  the  French  king.  In  1640  he  attended  the  coUoquiea 
of  Hagenau  and  Worms,  and  in  1641  that  of  Ratisbon. 
In  1646  he  co-operated  with  other  agents  of  Germany 
in  settling  a  peace  between  England  and  France:  and 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking- out  of  the  Smalcald  war, 
was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  conrt  of 
Francb  I  to  secure  help.  Sturm,  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  his  personid  intimacy  with  many  French  Pn»testaJitB 
and  also  with  Calvin,  inclined  to  the  Reformed  rather 
than  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament,  while  the 
clergy  of  Strasburg  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Re- 
formed theology.  Frequent  disputes  were  the  natural 
consequence,  whose  bitterness  was  increased  by  "his  per- 
sistent care  for  the  fugitive  Huguenots  that  were  settled 
in  the  city.  He  also  induced  the  scholarcbs  to  appoint 
Reformed  professors,  defended  Zanchi,  who  was  charged 
with  being  a  Calvinist,  and  by  such  means  excited  the 
persistent  hostility  of  his  clerical  opponents.  He  was 
charged  by  duke  Wolfgang  of  ZweibrUcken  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Lauenbuig  in  1664, 
and  two  years  afterwards  obtained  for  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg the  imperial  authorization  for  an  academy  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  plans.  After  this  period  no  cheering 
incidents  roarked  his  life.  The  theological  conflict  de- 
veloped increased  fury.  Apparently  settled  by  the  de- 
cision of  arbitrators  in  1676,  it  became  more  virulent 
than  before  when  Sturm  opposed  the  reception  of  the 
Form  of  Concord,  His  opponents  finally,  in  1681,  in- 
duced the  magistracy  to  deprive  him  of  the  rectorate 
which  he  had  held  during  forty  years.  Exasperated  by 
the  indignity,  he  appealed  to  the  Chamber  at  Spires, 
but  died  in  1689,  before  the  case  was  decided.  His  plan 
of  instruction  became  the  model  for  many  schools  of 
Germany,  and  his  name  has  come  down  to  our  time 
among  the  most  honored  of  his  time,  no  less  on  account 
of  bis  noble  character  than  of  his  learning  and  far-reacb- 
ing  labors  for  Protestant  education  and  freedom.  See 
Schmidt,  Im  Vie  et  le$  Travaux  de  Jean  Sturm  (Strasb. 
1866). — Herzog,  Real-EncykUtp,  s.  v. 

Bturt,  John,  an  English  engraver,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1668,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  the 
pupil  of  Robert  White.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in 
the  engraving  of  letters,  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
thev  were  executed.  He  died  in  1780.  His  best  work 
is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  be  engraved  on 
silver  plates.     The  top  of  every  page  is  ornamented 
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with  «  small  historical  vignette  (Lond.  1717, 8vo). '  He 
also  engraved  the  Lor^$  Praifer  within  a  circle  of  the 
dimensioDB  of  a  silver  penny.  8ee  ChalmeiB,  Biog. 
DicL.B.  V. 

StnrB,  Frirdrigh  Wilhblm,  a  German  scholar, 
was  bom  May  14,  1762,  at  firbisdorf,  near  Freiburg. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  and 
was  appointed  in  1788  professor  of  elocution  at  Gera; 
in  1803  he  was  called  to  Grimma  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy, retired  from  his  office  in  1828,  and  died  May  20, 
1832.  He  wrote,  De  Dialecto  Alexandrina  Rafione  si- 
mui  HabU<i  Vernon,  Litn\  Vet,  Test,  Gi-mc  (Lips.  1786) : 
— De  Dialecto  Macedonica  ef  A  lexancbina  (ibid.  1808) : — 
i>e  Dialecto  Alexandrina  ((vera,  1788-94,  diss,  i-iv): 
— Circumcisio  a  Barharis  Geniibut  ad  Judaoa  Tnmslata 
(ibid.  1791);  and  edited  Zonarm  GlosttB  Sacrm  N.  T, 
(Grimma,  1818).  See  Winer,  ffimdbuch  der  theohg, 
Literatur,  i,  126, 128, 885;  ii,  795;  Regenabarger  Conver- 
saHom-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  395.     (R  P.) 

StutBOn,  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 1829, 
and  was  converted  when  about  nineteen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wilbraham,  graduated  from  college  in  1858, 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1859.  In 
1869  he  spent  three  months  in  Europe  to  recruit  his 
health,  but  it  continued  to  decline  until  he  died,  April 
16, 1871,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Stutson  was  a  man 
of  many  rare  and  valuable  qualities.  See  Minutes  of 
A  maud  Conferences^  1872,  p.  48. 

Stuttgart,  Synod  of,  held  in  the  year  1559.  It 
was  convened  by  duke  (Christopher  of  WUrtemberg, 
with  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  formal  sanction  on  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  had  been 
previously  recognised,  but  was  threatened  by  divisions 
in  the  churches  of  the  duchy  itself,  and  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lutheran  confession  in  the  adjoining  pa- 
latins te.  It  was  composed  of  the  four  general  superin- 
tendents and  the  spiritual  and  lay  members  of  the  con- 
sistory, together  with  the  rector,  dean,  and  professors 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen.  On  Dec  19  it 
adopted  the  formulary  issued  in  the  following  year,  un- 
der the  title  Confessio  et  Doctrina  Theologorum  et  Afi- 
nistrorum  Verbi  Divini  in  Ducatu  Wirtemb,de  VeraPrcB- 
sentia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Jesu  Christi  in  Ccena  Do- 
minica, It  begins  with  an  exhortation  based  on  Eph. 
iv,  14,  and  proceeds  to  declare,  on  the  alleged  basis  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  A  ugsburg  Confession — 1.  That  in 
the  sacrament  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  given 
and  received  with  the  bread  and  wine,  by  virtue  of  the 
word  or  institution  of  Christ;  2.  That  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  changed ;  nor  do  they  simply 
serve  as  types,  but  the  actual  substance  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  is  given  with  the  unchanged  substance  of 
bread  and  wine;  3.  That  the  union  of  these  substances 
is  sacramental,  so  that  no  sacrament  exists  when  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  used ;  4.  The  objection  against 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  based  on  his  ascension  to 
heaven  is  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  the 
Lord  "  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might 
fill  aU  things"  (Eph.  iv,  10),  5.  Not  only  the  faithful 
and  worthy,  but  also  the  unworthy,  partake  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament;  the  latter,  however, 
to  their  destmction,  etc.  The  Confession  of  Stuttgart 
has  been  regarded  by  Planck  and  Gieseler  as  the  first 
formulating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body 
of  Christ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  was  the 
ubiquity;  and  Brentius,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Stutt- 
gart Synod,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Christ's  hu- 
man nature  participates  in  all  respects  in  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  in  his  larger  Catechism  of  the  year  1551. 
Olvin  complains  of  the  "  Ubiquists"  of  Wilrtemberg  in 
a  letter  to  J.  Andreae,  dated  1556.  It  remains  to  be  add- 
ed that  Lutherans  received  the  decisions  of  this  synod 
with  much  hesiution,  because  of  objectionable  expres- 
sions involved  in  them,  e.  g.  that  the  blessing  of  the 


rament  diffen  specifically  from  other  gmBooi  ^fbof  tfae 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  blessing  of  the  sacmncnt  is  »<  Jc- 
pendent  on  the  will  of  the  oommuoicant :  that  the  bla»- 
ing  of  the  sacrament  is  conditimied  solely  on  the  wink- 
ing of  the  exalted  (vod-man,  etc.  In  the  eveat,  a  rsc- 
tion  took  place  in  the  Wtlrtembeiig  cbaiches  whkb 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  ratioiml,  Melaoctboun 
view.  See  Pfaff,  Acta  H  Scr^  PttkL  EecL  Wir^wL 
(1720) ;  Plank,  Gesch,  d,  protesL  Lekrbegrigts.  vt4.  v  \ 
Heppe,  Gesdi,  d,  deutsck,  Prot,  voL  L  —  Herzog,  Be'^ 
Enc^kiop,  8.V.    See  Mela^ccthoh;  UBi<QcnTY. 

Btygtus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  maaametiFh^^ 

Style,  Old  and  New.    See  Calexdab. 

StyUtea  {mvkirat,  novirm)  or pSiar  saiutM,  a  rliai 
of  anchorets  who  took  up  their  abode  on  loftv  fiJsK 
where  the  limited  space  foihade  their  Mttiog  ot  irhc 
down,  and  obliged  them  to  stand  ooatinuaUy  (henoe  f^^ 
tumarii),  protected  only  by  a  lattioe-work  or  boara  rail- 
ing, or  by  a  wall,  from  falling,  and  exposed  to  the  o^ «b 
sky  by  day  and  night,  in  both  summer  and  wintcE.  Set 
Pillar  Saikts. 

The  founder  of  this  dass  of  Christian  lakin  wai  Sia- 
eon,  called  the  Syrifm,  or  the  older,  who  lived  in  the  ^ii 
oentur>',  under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  Ii  (4f9i-4^j>-> 
and  his  successors.    He  was  a  native  of  Staan,  or  Se*^^ 
in  Northern  Syria,  on  Mount  Amanua,  and  was  of  Ckn»> 
tian  parentage.     He  was  bom  in  390  or  391.  and  ts 
childhood  watched  his  father's  flocks  in  the  aolitode  M 
his  native  mountain  region.     At  the  age  of  tbirteea  Irjr 
entered  a  Christian  church  for  the  first  time,  and  n>- 
ceived  impressions  which  led  to  his  adoption  of  a  ■»• 
nastic  Uf&    He  spent  two  years  in  a  ooarent  near  k» 
home,  and  ten  more  in  St.  Eusebonas'a  convent,  near  It- 
leda,  and  in  the  latter  place  especially  excelled  all  hi«  a?> 
sociates  in  the  rigorous  harshness  of  his  aseetical  i^ac- 
tioesi    After  a  time  he  removed  to  Tel-Nescuu  or  Tea- 
nessa  (TcXovuroct  Theod.),  near  AntJocb,  and  lofA  up 
his  abode  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  a  moantatn.     Whik 
there  he  fasted  forty  da^'s,  idjsolutely  witbont  paxttkw^ 
of  food,  in  imitation  of  Moses  and  Elijah ;  and  not  itJt 
did  this  practice  become  his  regular  custom  during  ibe 
fasts  of  Lent,  but  he  added  to  it  the  notion  of  5p«s»Jinc 
the  entire  period  standing  on  his  feet,  for  which  p<irp(«r 
he  caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  an  upright  stake,  i- 
ter  spendmg  three  years  in  this  hut,  be  caused  hiae^' 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  (fiavdpoj  daustrmm '  ar*l 
had  himself  fastened  to  a  mck  by  a  chain  tvrenty  cuhii* 
long.     By  this  time  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  f4^ 
ty  had  spread  abroad,  and  multitudes  came  lo  l»nA  bi-^: 
him,  and  quarrelled  to  touch  his  doihing,  which  in- 
duced him  to  erect  a  pillar  within  his  raandra,  which  U 
mounted,  and  upon  which  he  supported  himself  by  br- 
ing bound  to  an  upright  post  (about  420).     Soon  that 
support  became  unnecessary,  and  he  was  able  to  ol>Ui3 
what  rest  he  required  by  holding  fast  to  the  lattice*}! a 
which  he  was  surrounded.     The  first  lallar  was  only  »x 
or  seven  cubits  high ;  but  he  caused  its  height  tobe  rv- 
peatedly  increased,  so  that  it  was  at  last  thirty-six  '-di- 
bits high ;  and  at  this  altitude  he  spent  the  latu  tbir- 
ty  years  of  his  life,  from  429.    The  monks  of  the  sJ- 
joining  desert  sought  to  test  him  by  ordering  hio  t» 
descend  from  his  pillar;  but.  as  he  dcdaied  hlsimBM»iisar 
readiness  to  obey,  they  desisted,  and  acknowkdeird  ■ 
divine  call  to  the  course  of  life  be  bad  adopted  in  kis 
case.    From  sunset  until  the  ninth  boor  of  the  eext 
day  he  was  engaged  in  devotional  exerciaee;  after  tk« 
time  he  was  accessible  to  all  except  women.     Not  trtm 
his  own  mother  was  permitted  to  enter  his  mandxa.    U« 
dispensed  counsel,  preached,  prophesied,  wronght  mirs- 
cles  by  the  power  of  hu  prayers,  and  interfere«1  in  tb« 
affairs  of  the  Chuich  generally :  e.  g.  when  TheodoiKta^  II 
decree<l  the  restoration  of  synagogues  which  the  CTin*- 
tians  had  taken  from  the  Jewsof  Antioeb,  Simeon  wro^e 
a  threatening  letter,  which  induced  the  recall  at  tb« 
edict  already  issued.     In  457  Leo  I  soogbt  the  si- 
vice  of  Simeon  with  respect  to  the  Monophyaite  tioabki 
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which  had  brokea  out  in  Alexandria,  and  elicited  two 
letters  from  the  anchoret.  Eventually  a  running  aore 
broke  out  in  his  left  foot,  which  obliged  liim  tit  stand  on 
the  right  foot  only,  and  in  this  position  be  died  in  459. 
His  remains  were  removed  with  religious  and  military 
pomp  to  Antiocb,and  a  magnificent  church  was  erected 
in  his  honor  on  the  spot  where  his  mandra  and  pillar 
stood,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Antioch.  The  day  of 
his  commemoration  ii  Jan.  6.    See  Sxmboh,  St. 

After  Simeon's  decease  the  number  of  Stylites  in- 
creased, until  they  became  a  distinct  order.  It  became 
customary  for  wealthy  people  to  build  splendid  pillars 
for  venerated  men,  and  to  attach  stairways  to  them  by 
which  they  could  be  mounted.  The  pillar  of  the  Sty- 
lite  Daniel  bore  an  inscription  in  his  honor,  and  peculiar 
privileges  were  accorded  to  his  class  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  Church  sometimes  ad- 
dressed admonitions  and  censures  to  particular  Stylites. 
Numerous  Stylites  are  mentioned,  some  as  late  as  the 
r2th  century.  The  immediate  successor  of  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Daniel  already  mentioned,  of 
whom  it  Lb  recorded  that  be  temporarily  abandoned 
his  pillar  in  order  to  defend  Chaloedonian  orthodoxy 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus  in  476.  His  day  is  Dec. 
11.  A  Stylite  named  Alypius  spent  seventy  years  on  a 
pillar  near  Adrianople :  commemorated  Nov.  26.  Two 
additional  Simeons  occur  among  the  Stylites:  one  of 
whom  died  in  595,  after  having  been  standing  on  a  pil- 
lar as  early  as  527,  and  left  a  letter  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice  and  MSS.  preser\'ed  in  the  Vatican 
Library ;  the  other  lived  under  Michael  Comnenus  (1 1 48- 
80),  sumamed  the  PreAyttr  or  A  rckimandrite ;  also  Ful- 
minatus,  because  he  was  killed  by  lightning :  also  left 
some  MSS.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  last  of  Stylites. 
They  found  no  acceptance  in  the  West.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  one,  indeed,  in  the  district  of  Treves; 
but  records,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Gallic  bishops 
caused  his  pillar  to  be  destroyed. 

IX.— Y  T  T 


See  Theodoret,  Hitf,  ReHg.  c.  26 ;  Antoniua,  in  A  ct, 
SS,  Jan.  i,  261  sq. ;  Cosmas,  in  Assemanni  Act,  Mart,  i, 
268  sq. ;  Maselli,  tbid,  iii,  246  sq. ;  Evagrius,  Hist,  Eo 
cles,  i,  18;  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  Niceph.  Call  Hist, 
EccL  xiv,  61;  xv,  xviii  sq.;  Hospinian,  De  Orig,  et 
Proffr,  MonachatuSf  etc.,  lib.  ii,  c.  5,  fig.  1588,  foL  22 
sq. ;  Allatius,  De  Sitneonum  Scriptia  (Paris,  1664) ;  Lau- 
tensack,  Be  Simeone  Stylita  (Viteb.  1700) ;  Sieber,  De 
Sanctis  Columnar,  (Lips.  1714);  Zedler,  Universal-Lexi' 
hon ;  Neander,  Kirchengesdi,  ii ;  Uhlemann,  Symeon^  etc., 
in  lUgen's  Zeitschr.JUr  hist,  Tkeoloffie,  1845,  Nos.  iii  and 
iv. — Ileisog,  Real'Enqfldop,  s.  v. 

Stymphalia,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  surname  of 
ArtemiSj  or  DianOy  derived  from  the  town  of  Stympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia,  where  a  temple  was  erected  to  this  god- 
dess. It  contained  her  image  in  wood,  heavily  gilded, 
and  also  one  of  the  Stympbalides  whom  Hercules  slew 
(Pausan.  viii,  22, 5 ;  ApoUod.  ii,  5, 2,  etc). 

StymphUuB,  a  mythical  king  of  Arcadia,  from 
whom  the  marsh  and  city  Stymphalis  derived  their 
name.  He  was  the  son  of  Elatns  and  Laodice,  and  was 
murdered  by  Pelops,  in  conseqnence  of  which  crime  a 
pestilence,  or,  as  others  say,  a  famine,  broke  out  in  Greece, 
which  was  finally  averted  by  the  prayers  of  iEacus. 

Styx,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  dark  river  of  the 
nether  world  in  whose  name  the  gods  uttered  their  ir- 
revocable vows.  Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tethys,  and  as  married  to  the  Titan  Pal- 
las, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Zelus,  Nice, 
Cratus,  Bla,  and  others.  With  her  children  she  dwelt 
in  a  magnificent  palace  in  Tartarus,  which  rested  on  sil- 
ver columns  and  had  its  roof  of  stone  raised  up  until  it 
almost  touched  the  heavens.  Bv  Zeus  she  became  the 
mother  of  Persephone  (ApoUod.  i,  8, 1),  and  by  Peiras 
of  Echidna  (Pausan.  viii,  16,  1).  Although  a  goddess, 
St3rx  appears  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  gods. 
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Stay 

Stayiied  Cloths  . . 
St.  Clair,  Atiinson 
St.  Clnir,  John  U. 
Stead,  Benj.  F. . . . 
Stead,  Henry. .... 
Stend,  William  D. 

Steagall 

Steal. 

Stearua,  Charles. . 
Stearns,  Josiah . . 
Stearns,  Sam  ael.. 
Stearn&  Samuel 

Horatio 

Stearns,  Silas .... 
Stearns,  Timothy. 
Stearns,  William 

Anj;u8tU8 

Stebbing,    Henry 

(1) 

Stebbing,    Henry 

(2) 

Stebbin?,  Dlrou.. 

Siebbins,  Lorenzo 
D 

Stebblns,  Stephen 
J 

Steck,  John  Mich- 
ael  

Steck,  Michael 
John 

Stedingers 

Stedman 

Steel  (metal) 

Steel,  Robert .... 

Steele,  Allen ..... 

Steele,  Anne 

Steele,  David 

Steele,  Joel 

Steele,  John  (1).. 

Steele,  Johu  (8).. 


Steele,  Richard... 
991)  Page 

998  Steele,  Robert  A. 

Steen 

998  Steeple 

StefanL 

993Steffani 

993Stegall 

998  Steger 

Stegman 

994Steiger,    Carl 

Friedrich 

994Steiger,WilheIm. 

994  Steinhofer 

9»4Steinkopf 

994  Stein  metz. 

9»6Sieins 

996Steitz 

996  Stele 

Stella 

995Siemo 

Stellionatns 

996  Stem 

.Stennett,  Joseph, 

996     Sen 

996  Stennett,  Joseph, 

99.')>    Jnn 

996  Stennett,  Samuel 
996Sientor 

Step  or  Suiir 

996  Step  of  Pardon, 

Penance,  or  Sat- 

997  isfactiou 

997  Stephan 

997,  Stephanas 

I  Stephaui 

997  Stephanofl 

997  Stephen 

Stephen  I 

997  Stephen  II 

Stephen  III  (II).. 
997  Stephen  IV  (III)  . 
997  Stephen  V  (IV). . . 
997  Stephen  VI  (V)... 
997  Stephen  VII  (VI). 
997  Stephen  VII  I( VII) 
997  Stephen  IX  (VIII) 

997  Stephen  X  (IX). . . 

998  Stephen  de  Bella- 
9981    ville. 

998  Stephen  of  Toor- 

999  nar 

999  Stephens    ( prtnt- 

999|    era) 

999  Stephens,    Abed- 

999     uego 

999  Srepheue,  Daniel. 
999  Stephens,  Jeremy 
999;  Stepheus,>Vi1Iiam 
9991  Stephens,  W.H... 
999;  Stepben'8(St.)Day 

999  Stephenstm 

999'  Stercoran  Ists 

999  Stercnlini>,Stercu- 

1000     tins,  or  Sterqul- 

1000     linns 

1000  Sterling 

1000,  Stem  (hinder  part 

lOOol    of  a  ship) 

1000  Stern,  Hermann . . 
lOUO  Stem,  Maximilian 

Stern,   Mendel 

1000  Emanuel 

1001;  Stern,  Siesmund. 

1001,  Stern,  Wifhelm... 
Sierne(orStearne), 

1001  John  (I) 

Stenie,  John  (2) . . 

1001  Stenie,  Laurence. 
Stenie,  Richard . . 

1002Stemhold 

1002  Sterope 

Sterry 

1002  Stenco 

Steudel 

1002  Stevens,  Benja- 
min  

1002  Stevens,  Dillon. . . 

,  Stevens,  Isaac  Col- 
1002     litis 

1002  Stevens,  Jacob. . . 

1003  Steven*,  Jedediah 

1(N>3     Dwight 

1003  StevenK, Joseph  B. 
1003  Stevens,  Solomon. 

1003  Stevens,  Thomas. 
ln03Steven^   William 

1004  (I) 

1004  Steveuti,  William 
1004.    (2) 


Stevenson,   Bd- 

1004!    ward Puge 

1004  Stevenson,    Jo- 

10O4     seph 

1004  Stevenson,  Thom- 

1004,    as. 

1004  Stevenson,  Will- 

10(U!  iam 

1004  Steward  (Biblical) 
1006  Steward  (domes- 

I    tic) 

1006 Steward  (Church 

1006'    officer) 

1006  Stewart,  Alezan- 

1006     der 

1006  Stewart,  Archi- 
1006  bald  Sinclair... 
1006  Stewart,  Dugald. . 
1006  Stewart,  Ephraim 
IOO61  C 
1000  Ste  wart^  Franklin 

1006  Stewart,  George. . 
lOOO.Stewart,     Henry 

I    Greene. 

1006|Stewart,  Isaac  In- 

gersoll 

1006'Stewart,  John  (1). 
1007;Siewart,  John  (2). 

1007  Stewart,  Keiiiau 
1007     Spencer 

Stewart,   Thomas 

Q 

1007  Sthenelaus 

1007  Sthenele 

ions  Stheuelns 

1008'Stheuias 

1009Sthenins 

lOOQStheuo 

1012  St henobcea 

1012  Stichartou 

10l2Stichius 

1012  Siichologein 

1013  Stichometry 

1013  Stichthron 

1013  Stick 

1018  Stiefel,  Estiiaa .... 
1013  Stiefel,  Micha  . . 
10l3Stler 

Stigand 

lOlSStigel 

Stigmatization... 
1013  Stikeman ■ 

Stllbe 

1013  Stiles,  Abel 

Stiles,  Ezra 

1014  Still,  Abraham... 

1014  Still,  Klijah 

1014  Still,  John 

1014,81111,  John  Kline. 

lOUStilling 

1014'Stillingfleet 

1014  Siillman,  Samuel. 
1014  Still  man,  Stephen 

StiliWeek".!'.!!".*. 

1016  Stilted-arch 

lOieStilwellites 

IStimson 

]016lStimnla 

lOlsstineley 

1015Stinson 

Stipend 

1016  Stipendiary 

1016  Stipendiary  Priest 
1016  Siiphelns 

Stiritis 

lOlOSiirm 

1010  Stjernhjelm 

1016  Stoa 

1016  Stoc 

101 T  Stock  (trunk  of  a 

1017  tree,  etc.) 

1017  Stock  (vessel) .... 
1017  Stock,  Christian.. 

1017  Stock,  Richard... 
Slock,  Simon 

1018  Stockdale 

1018  Stockffld 

Stockflett 

1018, Stocking  ( cover- 
lOlS,    ing  for  feet).... 

SiocKlug,  Davis.. 
1018  Slocks 

1018  Stockton,  Benja- 
1019 1    min  Bresrley. .. 

1019  Stockton,  Joseph. 
Siockton,Thoma0 

1019     Hewlingfl 

Stoddard,  David 
1019     Tappau 


Stoddard,  Ira 
10191    Cbilds....pHge 

Stoddard.  John  B. 
1019  Stoddard,    Solo- 

I    mon 

1019  SUiic  Philoitophy. 

Stoicism  and 
1019     Christianity.... 

1019  Stoics 

Stokes 

1020Stolberg 

Stole. 

1020  SUiIizein 

Stomacher 

lOfiO.Stomion    polon 

I    adaou 

1090  Stone  (rock) 

1021  Stone  of  Dedica- 

tion  

1021  Stone,  Comelins.. 

1021  Stone,  Frank 

1021  Stone,  Isaac 

I  Stone,  J«)hn  S.... 


1021 

1021 
1021 
1021 

1021 

1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1<I22 
1022 
1022 
102-2 

1022;Storch 

1022:Storchenan 

1023  Store-city. 

1028  ~ 

1024 

1026 

1026 

1026 


Stone,  Joseph.... 

Stone,  R.W 

Stone,  Ssmuel . . . 

Stone,  Timothy  . . 

Stone,  William 
Murray 

Si  one,  William 
Rodman 

Stonehenge 

Stouehouse 

St  oue}«,  Precious.. 

Stone-worship.... 

Stoning 

Stool 

Stool  of  Repent- 
ance   

Stoole 

Stools 

Stopford 

Storax 


Friedrich  Abra- 

1081 '    ham Page  1000 

1082, Straw 1060 

Straw  Day 1060 

1032  Strawbrldge 1060 

1032  Stream 1061 

[Stream  of  Egypt.  1061 

1086StreHter 1061 

1087  Street  (avenue). . .  1061 

1041  Street,  Thomas...  1062 
104lStreit,Clirii>tlau..  1062 

1042  Streit,  Lawrence..  1002 
1042  Strickland,  Isaac 
1042     L.G 1061 

■Strickland,  John.  106S 

104S|Strire 1062 

l04SStrigel 1U62 

Strfgouia,    The 

1044     Councilor 1068 

1(»44, String  (or  Strlng- 

10441    course) 1003 

1044:Stringed  Instru- 

1046|    meut 1064 

1046  Stringileld,  James 
1046;    King 1064 


1046 
1046 


Stringdeld.Thom- 


as 1064 

Stripe 1064 

1046Stromata 1064 

Strong,  Cyprian..  1064 
1046  Siron^r,  John  D. . .  1064 
1046'Strong,Jounihaii.  1066 
1046  Strong;,  Nathan  . .  1060 
1046Stron<r,    Paschal 

Nebon 1060 

Strong,  Thomas 


1047 
104T 
1048 


Store-house 

Stork  (bird) 

Stork,  Charles  Au- 
gustus G 

Storks 

1026'Storr 

1026  Storr  Juukare. . . . 

1026  Siorrs,     Charles 

10261    Backus 

1026'Storrs,  John 

1026Storr8,    Richard 

1027  Salter 

1027  Story  (tale) 

1027 'Story  (or  Storey) 
10281    (fl(K)r) 

1028  Story,  Cyrus 

SiiJseel 

1028  Stout 

1028, Stover. 

1028  Stow 

102SStowe 

1029,Strabo  (or  Stra- 

1029  bus) 

1029'Strada 

102U  Strafmichgott-Bi- 

1029,    bel 

1029Strahl 

1029  Straight  Street... 

1029  Strain  at 

1020  Strain,  John 

1029  Strange,  John. . . . 
1029  Strange,  John  R.. 
1029  Strange,  Robert.. 
1029  Stranger 

Strangers,     Com- 

1029     mnnion  of 

1029  Strangera,Ordina- 
1029     tionof. 

1029  Strangle 

1020  Stratford,  John  . . 

1030  Stratford,  Nicho- 
10801    IflB 

1080  Strati  us 

Stratobates 

1030  Straton  ice 

lOSOStratten 

1030  Siratttm,  Daniel.. 
Siratton,  Isaiah.. 

1081  Stranch 

1081  Straughan 

Strnund 

1061  Strauss,  David 

Friedrich 

1081  Straots,   Gerhard 


1068 
1063 

1068 
1063 
1068 
1068 
1068 
1068 


1064 
1066 

1006 

iORr» 

1066 
1065 
1066 


1066 

1067 

1067 
1067 
1067 

1068 
1008 
1068 
1068 
1008 
106S 
1(168 
1068 
1068 
1009 

1009 


M... 1060 

Strong,  Titus 1065 

1048  Strong,  William 

1048     L 1066 

1046  Strongdsan lOttO 

1048  Strophaeus 1066 

1048  Strophius 1066 

1048  Strttth 11*66 

1049) Stroud,  Asa  B. . . .  1066 
1040  Stroud,Thoma8  D.  1066 
104»  Strom,  George  D.  in66 

1049  Stront,  Joseph  C.  100<i 
>Strou^Oran 1066 

1062  StrozzI,  Bernardo  1066 
1062  StrozzI,  Lorenza.  1(H>6 

1082  Strueosee 1066 

1062  Stmt    (  or   Stmt- 

I    ting.piece) 1066 

1062  Struthers 1066 

1062  Stryker,  Isaac  P..  1066 
Stryker,  Peter. . . .  1067 

Strymo 1067 

Slrymon 1067 

Strype 1067 

Stuart,  Cohen  M.  1067 
Stuart,  Henry  B. 

M.C 1067 

Stuart.  Moses ....  1067 

Stubble 1008 

StubbH 1068 

1064  Sinddiford,  Peter  1068 
Siuddiford,  Peter 

0 1068 

Studenz IO68 

Studies  of  the 

Clergy 1068 

Slnditse 1068 

St ndi tecs  Simeon.  1068 
Studites,    Theo- 
dore  1068 

1056  8tuffo 1069 

1066  Stuffs  used  in  the 
1066     Middle  Ages. . .  1069 

Stnhr 1069 

Stukeley 1009 

Stuniblfug-block.  1060 

Slunz 1069 

Sturge 1069 

Sturges 1070 

Sturm,  Christoph 

Christian 1070 

Sturm  of  Falda..  1070 

Sturm,  Jacob 1071 

Sturm,  Johann...  1071 

Sturt 1071 

Stnrz 1079 

Stnison 1078 

Stuttgart,    Synod 

of 10T2 

Styrfus 1072 

StyTftes 1072 

Stymphalia 1073 

Siymphalns 1073 

Styx 1078 


